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PREFACE. 


Ths  present  work  completes  the  Series  of  Classical  Dictionaries,  and 
forms^  with  the  Dictionaries  of  ** Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities"  and 
'*  Greek  and  Boman  Biography "  already  published,  an  Encydopsddia  of 
Ckftssical  Antiquity.  The  Dictionary  of  Geography,  like  the  other  two 
works,  is  designed  mainly  to  illustrate  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and 
to  enable  a  diligent  student  to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner ; 
but  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  include  the  geographical  names  which 
occur  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  thus  to  make  the  work  a  Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Geography  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  name 
"  Greek  and  Roman  **  has  however  been  retained,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity^  but  chiefly  to  indicate  the  principal  object  of  the  work. 

Oar  knowledge  of  ancient  Geography  has  been  much  enlarged  within 
the  last  few  years  by  the  researches  of  modem  travellers,  many  of  whom 
have  united  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ancient  writers  with  great 
powers  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  description.  There  are  few 
countries  of  the  ancient  world  which  have  not  been  explored  and  described 
by  our  own  countrymen ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  results  thus  obtained  is 
confined  to  a  few,  and  has  not  yet  been  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction.  Hitherto  there  has  not  existed,  either  in  the  Euglish  or  in 
the  Grerman  language,  any  work  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  accurate 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  scholarship.  The  Grerman  works  upon 
this  snbject  are  unusually  scanty.  In  English,  the  only  systematic  works 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  well-known  treatises  of  Cramer  upon  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  however  have  now  become  obsolete.  Since 
the  publication  of  his  ''  Greece,"  for  instance,  we  have  had  the  incomparable 
travels  of  Colonel  Leake,  the  results  of  the  discoveries  of  the  French  Com- 
mission in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  works  of  Ross,  Ulrichs,  Curtius,  and 
other  learned  German  travellers.  No  apology  is  therefore  necessary  for 
the  publication  of  a  new  work  upon  Ancient  Geography,  which  is  in  many 
respects  more  needed  by  the  student  than  the  two  former  Dictionaries. 

This  work  is  an  historical  as  well  as  a  geographical  one.  An  account  is 
given  of  the  political  history  both  of  countries  and  cities  under  their  re- 
spective names ;  and  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
history  of  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  cities,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  present  condition,  wherever  they  still  exist.  The  history  is, 
for  the  most  part,  brought  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the 
year  476  of  our  era :  but  it  was  impossible  to  observe  any  general  rule  upon 
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this  point ;  and  it  bas  sometimes  been  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  a 
town  through  the  middle  ages,  in  order  to  explain  the  existing  remains  of 
antiquity. 

Separate  articles  are  given  to  the  geographical  names  which  occur  in  the 
chief  classical  authors,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  Geogra- 
phers and  Itineraries,  wherever  the  latter  are  of  importance  in  consequence 
of  their  connection  with  more  celebrated  names,  or  of  their  representing 
modern  towns,  or  from  other  causes.  But  it  has  been  considered  worse 
than  useless  to  load  the  work  with  a  barren  list  of  names,  many  of  them 
corrupt,  and  of  which  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  The  reader,  however, 
is  not  to  conclude  that  a  name  is  altogether  omitted  till  he  has  consulted 
the  Index ;  since  in  some  cases  an  account  is  given,  under  other  articles^  of 
names  which  did  not  deserve  a  separate  notice. 

The  Illustrations  consist  of  plans  of  cities,  districts,  and  battles,  repre- 
sentations of  public  buildings  and  other,  ancient  works,  and  coins  of  the 
more  important  places.  The  second  volume  of  the  work  will  be  followed 
by  an  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  which  will  be  on  a  sufficiently  large 
scale  to  be  of  service  to  the  more  advanced  student 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

LoHDOHr  i>0Mffi6er,  1853. 
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ABACAENUIL 

ABACAEKUM  (^AMjmaaw,  Diod.,  Sfeph.  Bys.: 

*ACBwm,  PtoL :  £th.  'MoKmians :  nr.  rWpt^Ra.)) 

a  dtj  of  SkOy,  atoated  aboat  4  miles  from  the  N. 

ntwwn  T^rndaris  and  Mjlae,  and  8  firom  the 

dtf.    It  was  a  city  of  the  lSco]i,  and  does 

to  hove  erer  reoerred  a  Greek  colony, 

thoog^  H  partook  higdy  of  the  inflnence  of  Giedc 

ad  ctTilisalion.    Its  tenitoiy  originally  indnded 

of  T^rndaris,  irliicli  was  separated  from  it  by 

elder  DioiiTiios  when  he  foonded  that  dty  in 

B.  c  396  (Diod.  xir.  78).    From  the  way  in  which 

it  is  inwitiuiwl  in  tiie  wan  of  Dionysias,  AgathocIeS| 

and  Hkrai  (IXod.  xir.  90,  xiz.  65, 110,  xxii.  £zc. 

Horachcl  p.  499),  it  is  dear  that  it  was  a  place  of 

Y&mtx  and  importuwe  :  but  fipMn  the  time  of  Ifieron 

it  disappeafs  firam  history,  and  no  mention  is  fomid 

«f  it  in  the  Verrine  orations  of  Cicero.    Its  name  is, 

r,  fixmd  in  Ptokmy  (iii.  4.  §  12),  so  that  it 

to  have  still  oontinned  to  ezbt  in  his  day. 

its  decfiae  was  probably  owing  to  the  increasing 

|suspeiUy  of  the  neighboaxing  dty  of  Tyndaris. 

TIkr  eaa  be  little  doubt  that  the  rains  visible  in 
tibe  time  of  FazeDo,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
tte  Bodem  town  of  Tripi  is  situated,  were  those  of 
AhacacnoB.  He  speaks  of  fragments  of  masoniy, 
prartnte  ochmms,  and  the  Testiges  of  walls,  indi- 
cadag  the  nte  of  a  large  dty,  but  which  had  been 
JeaUiJ^ed  to  its  foondations.  The  locality  does  not 
to  \axt  been  examined  by  any  more  recent 
(Fazellos,  d»  RA.  Sic,  ix.  7;  Claver. 
SitiL  A9U  p.  386.) 

Then  are  fimnd  cdns  of  Ahacaennm,  boUi  in 
aK«r  and  capper.  The  boar  and  acorn,  which  are 
the  commoQ  type  of  the  former,  evidently  refer  to 
ibe  fXftX  foests  of  oak  which  still  cover  the  ndgh  • 
hoariiig  monntains,  and  affoid  pasture  to  large  herds 

[E.H.B.] 


OOEir  OF   ABACAmrUM. 

ABAE  fAfoi;  EOl  'Atfoibf:  near  ExaarJM, 
Bu.),  an  andent  town  of  Phods,  near  the  froniien 
ef  the  Opuntian  Locrians,  said  to  have  been  built 
ky  the  Aigive  Abas,  soo  of  Lynceus  and  Hypenn- 
and  grandson  of  Danaus.  Near  tibe  town 
the  nad  tofrards  Hyampolis  was  an  andent 


ABALUS. 

temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  hence  derived  the 
surname  of  Abaeut,  So  cdebrated  was  this  orade, 
that  it  was  consulted  both  by  Croesus  and  by  Mar- 
donius.  Before  the  Persian  invasion  the  temple 
was  richly  adorned  with  treasuries  and  votive  offer- 
ings. It  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire;  thefirst  time 
by  the  Penians  in  their  maidi  through  Phocis 
(b.  a  480),  and  a  second  time  by  the  Boeotians  in 
the  Sacred  or  Phodan  war  (b.  c.  346).  Hadrian 
caused  a  smaller  temple  to  be  built  near  the  ruins 
of  the  former  one.  In  the  new  temple  there  were 
three  andent  statues  in  brass  of  Apollo,  Leto,  and 
Artemis,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  the  Abaei, 
and  had  perhaps  been  saved  from  the  former  temple. 
The  andent  agora  and  the  ancient  theatre  still  ex- 
isted in  the  town  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  as  preserved 
by  Strabo,  Thradans  from  the  Phodan  town  of 
Aboe  emigrated  to  Euboea,  and  gave  to  the  inha- 
Intants  the  name  of  Abantes.  The  ruins  of  Abae 
are  on  a  peaked  hill  to  the  W.  of  Exarkhd,  There 
are  now  no  remains  on  the  summit  of  the  peak;  but 
the  walls  and  some  of  the  gates  may  still  be  traced 
on  the  SW.  side.  There  are  also  remains  of  the 
walls,  which  formed  the  indosure  of  the  temple. 
(Eaqs.  X.  35  j  Herod,  i.  46,  viii  134,  33;  Diod. 
x\-i.  556;  Strab^pp.  423,  445;  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.\ 
Gell,  Itinerary ^  V-^^^  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  163,  seq.)  ^?.  ;  •  '    •       V;  </<^'^' 

ABAXLABA,  a  Romail  castle  in  Britannia  In- 
ferior, whcee  site  is  unknown.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  NotUia  Imperii  as  the  quarters  of  a  troop  of 
Numidian  horse  (Mauri  Aureliani)  in  the  3rd  cen- 
tury A.  D.  Antiquaries  refer  it  to  Appleby  on  the 
Eden,  and  its  name,  containing  the  Cdtic  word 
AwMy  water,  indicates  its  position  near  a  stream. 
Watt^crossm  Cumberland  also  claims  to  be  the 
andent  Aballaba.  It  was  certainly,  however,  one  of 
the  forts  upon  the  rampart  erected  by  Hadbrian  in 
^D.  120,  between  the  rivers  Esk  and  Tyne,  to 
protect  the  province  of  Britain  from  the  incursions 
of  the  Caledonians.  pV.  B.  D.] 

ABALUS,  was  said  by  Pytheas  to  be  an  island 
in  the  northern  ocean,  upon  which  amber  was 
washed  by  the  waves,  distant  a  day's  sail  from  the 
aestuaiy  called  Mentonomon,  on  which  the  Gothones 
dwdt.  This  island  was  called  Basilia  by  Timaens, 
and  Baltia  by  Xcnophon  of  Lampsacus.  It  was 
probably  a  porti(»i  of  the  Prussian  coast  upon  the 
Baltic.  (Plin.  xxxvu.  7.  s.  11  ;  Diod.  v.  23  ; 
Ukert,  Geographies  voL  iL  pt  iL  p.  33,  seq.) 


2  ABANTES. 

ABANTES,  ABANTIS.    [Euboea.j 

ABA'NTIA.     [Amantia.] 

A'BABIS,  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Hyksos  diuv 
ing  their  occapatioa  of  Egypt.  For  details  see 
Aeotftus. 

ABAS  ^A€a$)t  a  riyer  of  Iberia  in  Asia,  men- 
tioned by  Plntardi  (Pomp.  35)  and  Dion  Cassins 
(xxzvii.  3)  as  crossed  by  Pompey,  on  his  expedition 
into  the  Caucasian  regions.  Its  course  was  £.  of 
the  Gambyses;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Alazonios  or  Akzon  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  (Alas€Mf 
Aladcs)  which  fell  into  the  Cambyses  just  above 
its  conflaence  with  the  Gyms.  [P.  S.] 

ABASCI,  ABASGI  ('Affcurico^  'A^ocryoO,  a 
Scythian  people  in  the  N.  of  Golchis,  on  the  confines 
of  Sarmada  Asiatica  (within  which  they  are  s(Hne- 
times  inclnded),  on  the  Abascus  or  Abasgns,  one  of 
the  small  rivers  flowing  fran  the  Gaucasns  into  the 
N£.  part  of  the  Euzine.  They  carried  on  a  con- 
siderable skve-trade,  especially  in  beautifiil  boys, 
whom  they  sold  to  Gonstantinople  for  eonnchs. 
These  practioes  were  suspended  for  a  time,  on  their 
nominal  oouTersioa  to  Ghristianity,  during  the  reign 
of  Justinian ;  but  the  slave-trade  in  these  regions 
was  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iii. 
97),  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  (Arrum. 
Peripl  PonL  Evx.  p.  12;  Procop.  £.  Goth,  iv.  3, 
JB,  Pers.  ii.  29;  Steph.  B.  s.  r.  :Z(iyviyat.)  [P.S.] 

ABASCUS,  ABASGUS.     [Abasci.] 

A'BATOS,  a  rocky  island  in  the  Nile,  near  Phi- 
lae,  which  the  priests  alaae  were  permitted  to  enter. 
(Senec  Q.  N.  iv.  2;  Lucan,  x.  323.) 

ABBASSUS  or  AlkfBASUM  (Abbassus,  Liv.; 
"AfiSaffw,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Eth,  ' KyMcurirjii)^  a 
town  of  Phxygia,  on  the  firantiers  of  the  Tolistoboii, 
in  Galatia.  (Liv.  xxzviii.  15.)  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  as  the  Alamassus  of  Hierocles,  and  the  Am A- 
DASSE  of  the  Councils.  (Hierocles,  p.  678,  with 
Wesseling's  note.) 

ABDEHA.  1.  (r^fA^^po,  also  "MS^npw  or  -os; 
Abdera,  -orum,  Liv.  xlv.  29;  Abdera,  -ae,  Plin. 
zxv.  53:  Eih.  *A69riplrrify  Abderites  or  -ita:  Adj, 
*AShjptriK6Sf  Abderiticus,  Abderitanus),  a  town 
upon  the  soudiem  coast  of  Thrace,  at  some  distance 
to  the  £.  of  the  river  Nestus.  Herodotus,  indeed, 
in  one  passage  (vii.  126),  speaks  of  the  river  as 
flowing  through  Abdera  (i  9i*  *A€9f^pwy  ^4»y 
"NdiTToSj  butcf.  c.  109,  frar^t  "A^Siypa).  According 
to  mythology,  it  was  founded  by  Heracles  in  honour 
of  his  favourite  Abderus.  (Strab.  p.  331.)  His- 
tory, however,  mentions  Timeslus  or  Timesias  of 
Cla^omecae  as  its  first  founder.  (Herod,  i  168.) 
His  colony  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  driven  out 
by  the  Thracians.  Its  date  is  fixed  by  Eusebius, 
B. c.  656.  In  B.C.  541,  the  inhabitants  of  Teos, 
unable  to  resist  Harpagus,  who  had  been  left  by 
Cyrus,  after  his  capture  of  Sardis,  to  complete  the 
subjugtttion  of  I(xua,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to 
him,  txxk  ship  and  sailed  to  Thrace,  and  there  re- 
colonised  Abdera.  (Herod.  L  c;  Scymnus  Chius, 
665;  Strab.  p.  644.)  Fifty  years  afterwards,  when 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Abdera  seems  to  have  be- 
come a  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities  which  had  tiie  ex- 
pensive honoor  of  entertaining  the  great  king  on  his 
march  into  Greece.  (Herod,  vit  120.)  On  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Sahonis,  Xerxes  stopped  at 
Abdera,  and  acknowledged  the  hospitality  of  its 
inhabitants  by  presenting  them  with  a  tiara  and 
ificgrmitar  of  gold.  Thucydides  (ii.  97)  mentions 
Abdera  as  the  w^temmost  limit  oi  the  kingdom  of 
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the  Odiysae  when  at  its  hdght  at  the  begiiming  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  b.  c.  408  Abdera  was 
reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Thrasybulos, 
then  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  in  that  quarter. 
(Died.  xiii.  72.)  Diodoms  speaks  of  it  as  being 
then  in  a  veiy  flourishing  state.  The  first  blow  to 
its  prosperity  was  given  in  a  war  in  which  it  was 
engaged  b.  c  376  with  the  Triballi,  who  had  at 
this  time  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of 
Thrace.  After  a  partial  success,  the  Abderitae  were 
nearly  cut  to  pieces  in  a  second  engagement,  but 
were  rescued  by  Chabrias  with  an  Athenian  force. 
(Diod.  XV.  36.)  But  little  mention  of  Abdej;^  oc- 
curs after  this.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  being  m  his 
time  a  free  city  (iv.  18).  In  later  times  it  seems  to 
have  sunk  into- a  place  of  small  repute.  It  is  said 
in  the  middle  ages  to  have  had  the  name  of  Poly- 
stylus.  Dr.  Clarke  (Travels^  voL  iii.  p.  422)  men- 
tions his  having  searched  in  vain  on  tiie  east  bank 
of  the  Nestus  for  any  traces  of  Abdera,  probably 
from  imagining  it  to  have  stood  close  to  the  river. 

Abdera  was  the  birthplace  of  several  famous  per- 
sons: among  others,  of  the  phiksophers  Protagoras,. 
Democritus,  and  Anaxarchus.  In  spite  of  this,, 
its  inhabitants  passed  into  a  proverb  for  dullness  and 
stupidity.    (Juv.  x.  50;  Martial,^x.  25.  4;  C\c  ad 

AtL  iv.  16,  vii  I.X^y^c^j'i^,,!?^^/^.:.^'--'*'^' 
Mullets  fnxn  Abdera  were  considei^  especial 
dainties  (Athon.  p.  118).    It  was  also  famous  for 
producing  the  cuttle-fish  (Id.  p.  324).    [H.  W".] 


CX>Iir  OF  ABDERA. 

2.  (rd  "Ae^npa,  AdSijfw,  Strab. ;  "ASSopa,  Ptol.; 
T^  "A^ditpoi',  Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  B. :  £th.  'A^diy- 
pinns:  Adra  or,  acconiing  to  some,  Almeria),  a 
city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  S.  coast,  between 
Malaca  and  Carthago  Nova,  founded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. (Strab.  pp.  157,  8;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Plin. 
iiL  1.  s.  3.)  There  are  coins  of  the  city,  some  of 
a  very  ancient  period,  with  Phoenician  characters, 
and  others  of  the  reign  cf  Tiberius,  from  which  the 
place  appears  to  have  been  either  a  colony  or  a  moni- 
cipium.  (Basche,s.v.;Eckhel,vol.i.p.l3.)  [P.S.~| 

ABELLA  ('A^e\Aa,Stiab.,Ptol. :  JE:<A.  Abellanos, 
Inscr.  ap.  Ordl.  3316,  AveUanus,  Plin. :  Avella  Fee- 
chia)f  a  dty  in  the  interior  of  Campania,  about  5 
miles  NE.  d!  Nola.  According  to  Justin  (xx.  1),  it 
wasaGredc  city  of  Chalddic  origin,  which  would  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  colony  of  Cumae :  but  at 
a  later  period  it  had  certainly  become  an  Oscim  town, 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  city  of  Nola.  No  men- 
tion of  it  is  found  in  history,  though  it  must  have 
been  at  one  time  a  place  of  importance.  Stxabo  and 
Pliny  both  notice  it  among  the  inland  towns  oj 
Campania;  and  though  we  kam  from  the  Liber  cU 
CohniUy  that  Vespasian  settled  a  number  of  his 
freedmen  and  dependants  there,  yet  it  appears,  botl: 
from  that  treatise  and  from  Pliny,  that  it  had  nol 
then  attained  the  rank  of  a  colony,  a  dignity  whicl: 
we  find  it  enjoying  in  the  time  of  Tngan.     It  pro- 
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Ublf  ht—  neD  in  the  ra^  oc  fhiit  cmponr. 

(StebLp.S49;  PIin.m.5.§9;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  68; 

lA.  OkD.  p.  230;  Grator.  liuer,  pi  1096,  1; 

2B|ldiCotew,p.40a)    We  kani  from  Vizgil 

md  Sii»  Ita&eas  that  iu  territory  waa  not  fertile 

■  om,  but  ddi  in  frmt-trees  (maUferae  AbeUae): 

tfaenqghboDiiiaod  also  eboanded  in  filberts  or  haael- 

Mil  of  a  Toy  ehaioe  tjonHtj,  which  were  called 

fmL^ttaot  UMOM  AveUoMot  (Yiig.  Je».  viL  740; 

1^  SO.  IteL  Tin.  545;  Plin.  xr.  32;  Serr.  od  Georg, 

1.65)1    Themadem  tawnof  ^eeflb  ii  ntoated  in 

ifeihiDaeu'llielboiaf  theApeonincs;  but  there- 

■BBi  of  the  andentdtj,  stiB  called  AveUa  FeccAia, 

wsapf  a  hiU  of  conadeFable  height,  fenning  one  of 

tb  mier&lla  of  tiu  monntainw,  and  command  an 

of  the  plain  beneath;  hoice  Yiigil's 

yuLlwi  moenia  AbeUae."    The  mina 

in  dflitribed  aa  ezteuiire,  including  the  veetiges  of 

m  aaphitheatre,  a  temple,  and  oUier  edifices,  as  well 

IB  a  partin  of  the  ancioit  walla.     (Pmtilli,  Via 

Afpim,  p.  445;  Lnpoli,  Iter  Vemmn.  p.  19;  So- 

aodfi,  roL  iSL  |k  597 ;  Sirinborae,  Trrndtj  voL  i. 

f  105.)    Of  tlia  uunMBOus  nliea  of  antiquity  dia- 

eoicPBd  here,  the  moat  intenating  is  a  long  inacrip- 

fioB  in  the  Oaean  language,  which  reoorda  a  treaty 

of  affiance  between  tiie  citiaens  of  Abdla  and  thoee 

tf  Nob.    It  dates  (acoovding  to  Monunaen)  firom  a 

jBid  abortly  after  the  Second  Pimic  War,  and  ia 

Bst  oaiy  cnrioaa  on  acooont  of  details  concerning  the 

hot  b  one  of  the  meet  im- 

poBoem  hr  a  atody  of  the 

Tliis  cmriooa  monaraent  still  le- 

tfae  nniaeam  of  the  Seminary  at  Nola:   it 

been  repeatedly  pnbliahed,  among  others  by 

(Xvn^iHie  Oaooe  S^teeimm  Smgukure,  fbl. 

1774),  bat  in  the  most  complete  and  satis- 

by  Lepeins  (/nacr.  Uwbr,  et  Osc, 

tik  izl)  and  MomuHen  (i>J0  {Tiiter-ZtoJifcAeii  i>M»- 

Ule,  PL  119).  [E.H.B.] 

ABELLI'NUlf  CAtflXAiMv,  £«A.  Abellinas-atia). 
I.  A  oouideralife  city  of  the  ffirpini,  situat^l 
ia  die  apper  TaBey  of  the  Sahatoa,  near  the  frontier 
rf  Cmpania.  Fliny,  indeed,  appears  to  have  re- 
gixded  it  aa  indnded  in  that  oountiy,  as  he  enn- 
■Bate  it  among  the  dtiea  of  the  first  r^ion 
cf  AogMlna,  bat  Ptolemy  la  probably  conect  in 
MifldiDg  it  among  thoee  of  the  Hiipini.  It  is 
|lieeil  l^  tile  Tabala  Peatingeriana  on  the  road 
kttt  BeneventDm  to  Saleranm,  at  a  distance  of  16 
Knaa  nnlea  fivm  the  former  city.  No  mention  of 
it  is  fisBid  in  Inatory  prior  to  the  Roman  conqnest; 
aad  it  i^pean  to  have  first  risen  to  be  a  place  dTim- 
priaaee  mder  the  Soman  Empize.  The  period  at 
vbch  it  became  a  cokny  ia  wioertain:  Pliny  calls  it 
■if  aa  **  ^ifAdam,"  bat  it  appears  from  the  Liber 
db  CafaiiM  that  it  moat  have  recaTed  a  cdony 
laevioos  to  his  time,  probably  aa  early  as  the  aecond 
TriiMiiigate;  and  we  leam  firom  varioos  inscriptions 
tf  iaiperial  timea  that  it  oontinued  to  enjoy  this  rank 
iam  to  a  late  period.  These  mention  nomeroas 
Bcal  BBigiBtialea,  and  prove  tiiat  it  most  have  been 
a  jlaee  of  oaneadenhle  wealth  and  importance,  at 
bast  aa  late  aa  the  time  of  Valentiman.  (Plin.  iiL 
S.a.9;  PtnLiiL  1.  §  68;  Ub,  de  Colon,  p.  229; 
hm.  af.  OrcO.  Noa.  1180, 1181 ;  LnpoH,  Iter  Ve- 
aaabw  pp.  34,  55,  56.) 

Iha  andeBt  city  waa  destroyed  daring  the  wars 
ktaeiu  the  Greda  and  the  Lombards,  and  the  in- 
bdhitaBla  eaiabliabed  themsdves  on  the  site  of  the 
wdcn  AveOimOj  which  has  thus  retained  the  name, 
VitietthB8itaiiti*on,oftfaeanaeiitAbeI]inam.   The 
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rains  of  the  hitter  are  still*  visible  aboot  two  milea 
firam  tiie  modem  city,  near  the  Tillage  of  Atripaldij 
and  immediately  above  the  river  Sabbaio.  Some  ves- 
tiges of  an  amphitheatre  may  be  traced,  as  well  as 
portions  of  the  city  walls,  and  other  fiagments  of  reti- 
colated  masonry.  Great  nombers  of  inscriptions, 
bafr-reliefi!,  idtan,  and  minw  relics  of  antiqaity,  haye 
also  been  diaoovered  on  the  site.  (Lnpoli,  I.  o.  pp.  33, 
34;  Bomanelli,  yoL  ii.  p.  310;  Swinbnme,  TVaveU^ 
YoL  i.  p.  118;  Craven,  Abrmgij  voL  ii.  p.  201.) 
The  neighboorfaood  still  abounds  with  filb^t-trees, 
vriuch  are  extensively  cultivated,  as  they  were  in 
ancient  times;  on  which  aocoont  the  name  of  the 
mfosa  Avettanae  was  frequently  derived  firom  Abelli- 
nam  rather  than  AbeUa.  (Haxdnm.  oJ  iYtn.  xv.  22.)z-^ 

2.  Besides  the  Abdlinum  mentioned  by  Pliny  in 
the  fifst  region  of  Italy,  he  oiumerates  idao  in  the 
second,  wludl  included  the  Hirpini  and  Apulians, 
**  Abelfinates  oognomine  Protrepi,"  and  '*  Abellinates 
oognominati  Mani."  The  first  have  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  already 
mentioned,  bat  it  would  certainly  appear  that  Pliny 
meant  to  distinguish  them.  No  clue  exists  to  the 
position  of  either  of  these  two  towns:  the  conjecture 
of  the  Italian  topographers  who  have  placed  the 
Abellinates  Ifarsi  at  Marsieo  Vetere^  in  Lucania, 
having  nothing,  exc^  the  slight  similarity  of  name, 
to  recommend  it,  as  that  site  would  have  been  in  the 
««rrf  region.  [E.H.B.] 

A'BIA  (^  'A^:  nr.  Zamatd),  a  town  of  Mes- 
senia,  on  the  Messenian  gulf,  and  a  little  above  the 
woody  dell,  named  Choerius,  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Messenia  and  Laconia  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
same  town  as  the  Ira  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  292),  one  of 
the  seven  towns  which  Agamemnon  ofi^ored  to 
Achilles,  and  to  have  deriv^  its  later  name  firom 
Abia,  the  nurse  of  HyUus,  the  son  of  Hercules. 
Subsequently  it  belonged,  with  Thuria  and  Pharae, 
to  the  Achaean  League.  It  continued  to  be  a  place 
of  some  importance  down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as 
vre  leam  fiiom  an  extant  inscription  of  that  period. 
(Pans.  iv.  30;  Polyb.  xxv.  1;  Pacian^,  Momem. 
Pelopon.  ii.  pp.  77, 145,  cited  by  Hoffinann,  Grieeh- 
enkmdj  p.  1020 ;  Leake,  Moreaj  vol.  i.  p.  325.) 

ABLA.'NUS  CAftoWs),  a  river  of  Scythia  (Sar- 
matia)  fidling  into  the  Euxine,  mentioned  only  in 
the  wwk  of  Alexander  on  the  Euxine,  as  giving 
name  to  the  Ann,  who  dwelt  on  its  banks.  (Steph. 
Byz.  a.  V.  "A^ioi.)  Stephanos  elsewhere  quotes 
Alexander  aa  saying  that  the  district  of  Hylea  on 
the  Euxine  was  called  'A§unf,  which  he  interprets 
by  'TAoia,  tooorfy  (Steph.  Byz. «.  r.  'TA^o).  [P.  S.] 

A'BII  ("Aftoi),  a  Scythian  people,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Scythia  extra  Imaum, 
near  the  Hippopha;gi ;  bat  there  were  very  different 
opinions  about  them.  Homer  {It  xiii.  5,  6)  repre- 
sents Zens,  on  the  summit  of  M.  Ida,  as  taming 
away  his  eyes  fipom  the  battle  before  the  Greek 
camp,  and  "  looking  down  upon  the  land  of  the 
Thracians  fiuniliar  with  horses,"  Mwr&y  t^  otx^' 
fidx»fP,  icol  iyau&p  hnrruAoky&v,  yXamo^yuv, 
ilfiw¥  T9,  Hataundrttv  MfM&mty.  Ancient  and 
modem  commentators  have  doubted  greatly  which 
of  these  words  to  take  as  proper  names,  except  the 
fint  two,  which  nearly  ^1  agree  to  refer  to  the 
Mysians  of  Thrace.  The  fiict  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  poet  had  heard  accounts  of  the  great  no- 
made  peoples  who  inhabited  the  steppes  KW.  and 
N.  of  tiie  Euxine,  whoae  whole  wealUi  lay  in  their 
herds,  especially  of  horses,  on  the  milk  of  which 
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thej  lived,  and  who  were  sappoeed  to  pitMChre  the 
innocence  of  a  state  of  natora ;  and  of  them,  there- 
fore, he  speaks  coUectiyelj  by  epithets  suited  to  such 
descriptions,  and,  among  the  rest,  as  &S101,  poor, 
tnth  scanty  means  of  lift  (&om  a  and  /3(o5).  The 
people  thus  described  answer  to  the  later  notions 
respecting  the  Hjperboreans,  whose  oamo  does  ruA 
occur  in  Homer.  Afterwards,  the  epithets  applied 
by  Homer  to  this  snppoeed  primitiTe  people  were 

'  taken  as  proper  names,  and  were  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent tribes  (^  the  Scythians,  so  that  we  have 
mention  of  the  Scythae  Agavi,  Hippemolgi,  Galac- 
tophagi  (and  Galactopotae)  and  Abii.  The  last  are 
mentioned  as  a  distinct  people  by  Aeschylus,  who 
prefixes  a  guttural  to  the  name,  and  describes  the 
Gabii  as  the  most  just  and  hospitable  of  men,  living 
on  the  self-sown  fruits  of  the  untilled  earth ;  but  we 
have  no  Indication  of  where  he  placed  them  {J^'om, 
SoluL  Fr.  184).  Of  those  commentators,  who  take 
the  wrad  in  Homer  for  a  proper  name,  some  place 
tliem  in  Thrace,  some  in  Scythia,  and  some  near  the 
Amazons,  who  in  vain  urged  tliem  to  take  part  in  an 
expedition  against  Asia  (Eustath.  ad  11. 1  cp.  916; 
Steph.  Byz.  2.  c);  in  fact,  like  the  correspondent 
fabulous  people,  the  Hyporborei,  they  seem  to  have 
been  moved  back,  as  knowledge  advanced,  further 
and  further  into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north. 
In  the  histories  of  Alexander's  expedition  we  are 
told  that  ambassadors  came  to  him  at  Maracanda 
(^S(wiarkand)  from  the  Abii  Scythae,  a  tribe  who 
had  been  independent  since  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and 
were  renowned  for  their  just  and  peaceful  character 
(Arrian.  Anab.  iv.  1 ;  Q.  Curt.  viL  6) ;  but  the 
specific  name  of  the  tribe  of  Scythians  who  sent  this 
embassy  is  probably  only  an  instance  of  the  attempts 
made  to  illustrate  the  old  mythical  geography  by 
Alexander's  conquests.  In  these  accounts  their 
precise  locality  is  not  indicated:  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellmus  places  them  K.  of  Hyrcania  (xxiii.^  6).  An 
extended  discussion  will  be  found  in  Strabo  of  the 
various  opinions  respecting  the  Abii  up  to  his  time 
(pp.  296,  303,  311,  553;  Droysen,  in  the  JRhein. 
Mm.  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  1834).  [P.  S.] 

ATJILA  ("ASiAa:  Eth,  *Aet\riy6s).  It  would 
appear  that  tJiero  were  several  towns  bearing  this 
appellation  in  the  districts  which  border  upon  Pa^ 
lestine.  The  most  important  of  these  was  a  place  of 
strcngtli  in  Coele-Syria,  now  Nebi  Abel,  situated 

.between  Heliopolis  and  Damascus,  in  lat.  33^38'N., 
long.  36°  18'  W.  It  was  tlie  chief  town  of  the 
tetrarchy  of  ABrLENE,  and  is  frequently  termed,  by 
way  of  distinction,  Abila  Lysaniae  (^AStKa  i-mKo- 
Xoofityf)  Awroa^iou).     [Abiljene.] 

Bellcye  has  written  a  dissertation  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  to  prove 
that  this  Abila  is  the  same  with  Leucas  on  the 
river  ClirysorrhoaSf  which  at  one  period  assumed 
the  name  of  Claudiopolis,  as  we  learn  from  some 
coins  described  by  Eckhel.  The  question  is  much 
complicated  by  the  circumstance  that  medals  have 
been  preserved  of  a  town  in  Code-Syria  called 
AbiJa  Leucas,  which,  as  can  be  demonstrated  from 
the  pieces  themselves,  must  have  been  difierent  firom 
Abila  Lysaniae.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  pp.  337,  345; 
Ptol.  V.  15.  §  22 ;  Plin.  y.  18  ;  Antonin.  Itiner. 
pp.  198,  199,  ed.  Wessel.)  [W.  R] 

ABILE'NE,    or    simply    A'BILA    {'Aiiktjvii, 

"A^tAa),  a  district  in  Coele-Syria,  of  which  the 
chief  town  was  Abila.  The  Irniits  of  this  region 
are  nowhere  exactly  defined,  but  it  seems  to  have 
included  the  eastern  slopes  d  Antilibanus,  and  to 
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have  extended  S.  and  SE.  of  Damascus  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  Galilaea,  Batanaea,  and  Trachonitas. 
Abilene,  when  first  mentioned  in  history,  was  go- 
verned by  a  certain  Ptolemaeus,  son  of  Mennaeus, 
who  was  succeeded,  about  b.  c.  40,  by  a  son  named 
Lysanias.    Lysanias  was  put  to  death  in  B.  c  33, 
at  the  instigadan  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  prindpality 
passed,  by  a  sort  of  purdiase  apparently,  into  the 
hands  of  one  Zenodorus,  from  whom  it  was  trans- 
ferred (b.  c.  31)  to  Herod  the  Great.    At  the  death 
of  the  latter  (a.  d.  3)  one  portion  of  it  was  annexed 
to  the  tetrarchy  of  his  son  Philip,  and  the  remainder 
bestowed  upon  that  Lysanias  who  is  named  by  St. 
Luke  (iii.  1).    Inmiediately  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius (a.  D.  37),  Caligula  made  over  to  Herod 
Agrippa,  at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  Romef  the  te- 
tnrehy  of  Philip  and  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias, 
while  Claudius,  upon  his  accession  (a.  d.  41),  not 
only  confirmed  the  liberality  of  his  predecessortowards 
Agrippa,  but  added  all  that  portion  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria  which  had  bdonged  to  the  kingdcxn  of  his 
grandfather  Hat)d  theGreat,together(say8  Josephus) 
with  Abila,  which  had  appertained  to  Lysanias 
CA€iKety  8i  r^v  Avaaviov),  and  the  adjoinmg  r^on 
of  Libanus.    Lastly,  in  a.  d.  53,  Claudius  granted 
to  the  younger  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  with 
Batanaea  and  Trachonitis  and  Abtia'—Avaaf'la  84 
offny  iyty6i'€i  rerpapxitL    (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  4. 
§  4,  7.  §  4,  xviu.  7.  §  10,  xix.  5.  §  1,  xx.  6.  §  1, 
^.  /.  L  13.  §  1,  XX.  4.)    Josephus,  at  first  sight, 
seems  to  contradict  himself,  in  so  fieur  that  in  one 
passage  (^AnU  xriii.  7.  §  10)  he  represents  Caligula 
as  bestowing  upon  Herod  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias,  while  in  another  (Ant,  xix.  5.  §  1)  he 
states  that  Abila  of  Lysanias  was  added  by  Clau- 
dius to  the  former  dominions  of  Agrippa,  but,  in 
reality,  these  expressions  must  be  explained  as  re- 
ferring to  the  division  of  Abilene  which  took  place 
on  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.    We  find  Abila 
mentioned  among  the  places  captured  by  Pkuddus, 
one  of  Vespasian's  genends,  in  a.  d.  69  or  70 
(Joseph.  B,  J.  iv.  7.  §  5),  and  from  that  tune  for- 
ward it  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  [W.  R.] 

A'h^OBA(A1iyo€a:SchDarzwUd,BlackFor€st% 
a  range  of  hills  in  Germany,  extending  fixxn  the  Ober- 
land  of  Baden  northward  as  far  as  ^e  modem  town 
of  Pforzheim.  In  later  times  it  was  sometimes  called 
SUva  Marcicma,  On  its  eastern  side  are  the  sources 
of  the  Danube.  Its  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Amoba 
or  Arbona,  but  the  correct  orthography  is  established 
by  inscriptions.  (Orelli,  Inscr.  Lot.  no.  1986.) 
Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1 .  §  7)  incorrectly  places  the  range  of 
the  Abnoba  too  far  N.  between  the  Mune  and  the 
source  of  the  Ems.  (Tadt.  Germ.  1 ;  Fest.  Avien. 
DetcripL  Orb.  437  ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  24 ;  Martian. 
Capell.  vi.  §  662 ;  camp.  Creuzer,  Zur  Gesch.  der 
AU-Rom.  Cultw,  pp.  65,  108.)  [L.  S.] 

ABOCCIS  or  ABUNCIS  (^AiovyKls,  PtoL  iv.  7. 
§  16;  Plin.  vL  29.  s.  35.  §  181,  Abocds  in  old 
e(fitions,  Abuncis  in  Sillig's :  Aboosmbel  or  Jpsatn- 
bid),  a  town  in  Aethiopia,  between  the  Second 
Cataract  and  Syene,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Kile,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  two  magnifi- 
c«it  grotto  temples,  which  were  discovered  at  this 
place  by  Belzoni.  The  walls  of  the  larger  of  the  two 
temples  are  covered  with  paintings,  which  record 
the  victories  of  Ramses  III.  over  various  nations  ol 
Africa  and  Asia.  (Kenrick,  Ancient  Egypt,  vd.  L 
p.  24,  seq.) 

ABQDrACUH,   AUODI'ACUM  CA^ovSfoiror, 
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TikFMit;  PtoL  it  13.  §  5  Abvzacuk,  Tit  S. 
M^EB.  S8),  a  town  of  VmdeliciA,  probably  cozn- 
odn;  "mitk  tbe  oodem  Epfaek  on  the  river  Lech, 
wben  icmazDS  of  Beman  bandings  are  still  extant 
The  statkos,  howerer,  in  the  Itineraries  and  the 
Feotiqgcriu  Table  are  not  easily  identified  with 
tbe  jite  of  £pfach;  and  Abodiacom  is  placed  by 
HBM  tojpqgx^)lM»  at  the  hamlet  of  i^B»en6er^,  on 
tiM  dope  of  a  bill  witli  the  same  name,  or  in  the 
■e^fabiNiriiood  of  Bosenheim  in  Bavaria.  (Itin. 
JUton.;  Machar^  Noricwn,  p.  283.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABOLLA  CA^oAAa),  a  dtj  of  Sicily,  mentioned 
«Bl7  by  Stephanos  Byzantinns  (s.  v.),  who  afifords 
•0  doe  tt>  its  position,  bat  it  has  beoi  supposed,  on 
aoooont  of  the  resemblance  of  the  name,  to  have 
genqaed  the  ate  <^  Avola,  between  Syracose  and 
Ado,  A  can  of  this  dty  has  been  published  by 
D'Orrilk  (Siaila,  pt  ii.  tab.  20),  but  is  of  very 
iBoertain  anthority.  (Eckhel,  vd.  L  p.  189 ;  CastelL 
SdL  VA  Xmn,  pi  4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ABONI-TEICHOS  (*Aft6vov  ruxos :  £th,  'ASoovo^ 
wtx«tr9f :  IneMi),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Paphla- 
goma  with  a  harboor,  memorable  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  impostor  Alerander,  of  whom  Lucian  has 
left  u  an  amnsing  acoonnt  in  the  treatise  bearing 
kis  oarae.  {DieL  of  Biogr,  vol.  i.  p.  123.)  Ac- 
oviiii^  to  Ladan  (^Akx,  §  58),  Alexander  pe- 
titioBed  tbe  emperor  (probably  Ant<minas  Pias) 
that  tbe  name  of  his  native  place  shonld  be  changed 
from  Abgni>Tetch(»  into  lonopolis ;  and  whether 
thi  emperor  granted  the  request  or  not,  we  know 
that  the  town  was  called  lonopolis  in  later  times. 
Xot  only  does  this  name  occur  in  Mardanus  and 
Bienclo;  but  on  coins  of  the  time  of  Antoninus 
mA  L.  Venis  we  find  the  legend  lANOIIOAITAN, 
s  veQ  as  ABaNOTEIXITXlN.  The  modem  Ine- 
ItA  is  evidently  only  a  corruption  of  lonopolis. 
(Stiab.  pl  545;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  15  ;  Ludan, 
Alex^  passim;  Slardan.  PeripL  p.  72;  PtoL  v.  4. 
{i;  HieiocL  p.  696;    Steph.  B.  s.  r.  *A«<£yov 

ABORFGINES  i*Mo^uf^\  a  name  given  by 

aS  the  Raman  and  Greek  writos  to  the  earliest  in- 

bafaituitB  of  Ladmn,  befine  they  assumed  tbe  appel- 

latim  of  Latiki.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 

«bviaQi  daivation  of  this  name  (ah  origine)  is  the 

tnr  one,  and  that  it  could  never  have  beoi  a  national 

tide  icaDj  bocne  by  any  peojde,  but  was  a  mere  ab- 

Btnct  appellatioD  invented  in  later  tiroes,  and  in- 

tatded,  hkc  the  Autochthones  of  the  Greeks,  to  de* 

annate  the  primitive  and  original  inhabitants  of  the 

eoaBtiy.    The  other  derinttions  suggested  by  later 

vritos, — soch  as  Aherrigmu^  from  their  wander- 

iD|r  babits,  or  the  absurd  one  which  Dionysins  seems 

inriiDed  to  adopt,  ^  ab  iptai^  fiom  their  dwelling  in 

tbe  moontains, — are  mere  etymological  fimdes,  sug- 

l^rted  probably  with  a  view  of  escaping  from  the 

<ifinilty,  that,  acooiding  to  later  researches,  they 

«cie  not  really  aatochthomes,  but  fineigners  coming 

from  a  distance  (Dionya.  L  10;  Aur.  Vict.  Orig. 

Gtfd,  Rom,  4).     Their  real  name  appears  to  have 

bea  Cisa  (Saaftias,  ap.  Serv,  ad  Am,  i.  6),  an 

^feilstioB  afterwards  used  among  the  Bomans  to 

■piiiy  anything  primitive  or  old-£Bshioned.     The 

fpitbct  of  Saerani,  sappoeed  by  Niebuhr  to  have 

kffl  also  a  national  appellation,  would  appear  to  have 

hA  %  more  restricted  sense,  and  to  have  been  con- 

iaed  to  a  partiealar  tribe  or  subdivision  of  the  race. 

£flt  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  name  of 

JiM0nei  most  have  been  established  m  general  use 

itspviod  ac  ewiy  as  the  iiflh  oentuiy  of  Bomc; 
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for  (if  we  may  trust  the  accuracy  of  Dionysins)  ife 
was  already  used  by  Callias,  the  historian  of  Aga- 
thocles,  who  termed  Latinus  '^  king  of  the  Abori- 
gines "  (Dionys.  i.  72):  and  we  find  that  Lycophion 
(writing  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus)  speaks  of 
Aeneas  as  founding  thirty  cities  "  in  the  land  of  the 
Bore^onoi"  a  name  which  is  evidently  a  mere  cor- 
ruption of  Aborigines.  (Lycophr.  Alex.  1253;  Tzetz. 
ad  loc,',  Niebohr,  vol.  i.  p.  80.) 

A  tradition  recorded  both  by  Gato  and  Varro,  and 
which  Niebuhr  justly  r^ards  as  one  of  the  most  ere.- 
dible  of  those  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity,  related 
that  these  Aborigines  first  dwelt  in  the  high  mountain 
districts  around  Beate  and  in  the  vallies  which  ex- 
tend from  thence  towards  the  Mt  Velino  and  the 
Lake  Fndnus.  From  hence  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Sabines,  who  descended  upon  them  from  the  still 
more  elevated  regions  around  Amitemum,  and  drove 
them  forwards  towards  the  W.  coast :  yielding  to  this 
pressure,  they  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Anio, 
and  from  thence  gradually  extended  themselves  into 
&e  plains  of  Latium.  Here  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  Sicnli,  who  were  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  the  country;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  long  con- 
test that  the  Aborigines  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  land,  expelled  or  reduced  to  slavezy  its  Siculian 
population,  and  extended  their  dominion  not  only 
over  Latium  itself,  but  the  whole  plain  between  the 
Volscian  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  even  as  far  as 
the  river  Liris.  (Dionys.  i.  9,  10,  13,  14,  ii.  49; 
Cato,  ap.  Prigcian.  v.  12.  §  65.)  In  this  war  we 
are  told  that  the  Aborigines  were  assisted  by  a  Pe- 
lasgian  tribe,  with  whom  they  became  in  some  de- 
gree intermingled,  and  from  whom  they  first  learned 
the  art  of  forti^ring  their  towns.  In  conjunction 
with  these  allies  they  continued  to  occupy  the  plains 
of  Latium  until  about  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war, 
when  they  assumed  the  appellation  of  Latini,  from 
their  king  Latinos.    (Dionys.  i.  9, 60;  Liv.  i.  1, 2.) 

Whatever  degree  of  historical  authority  we  may 
attach  to  this  tatditicm,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  correctly  represents  the  fact  that  the  Latin  race, 
such  as  we  find  it  in  historical  times,  was  composed 
of  two  distinct  dements :  the  one  of  Pelasgic  origin, 
and  closely  allied  with  other  Pelasgic  races  in  Italy; 
the  other  essentially  different  in  language  and  origin. 
Both  these  dements  are  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  the 
Latin  limguage,  in  which  one  class  of  words  is  closely 
related  to  the  Greek,  another  whoUy  distinct  from  it, 
and  evidently  connected  with  the  languages  of  the 
Oscan  race.  The  Aborigines  may  be  considered  aa 
repiesenting  the  non-Pelasgio  part  of  the  Latin 
people;  and  to  them  we  may  refer  that  portion  of  the 
Latin  languid  which  is  strikingly  dissimilar  to  the 
Greek.  The  obvious  relation  of  this  to  the  Oscan* 
dialects  would  at  once  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion 
with  the  historical  traditions  above  related:  namely, 
that  the  Aborigines  or  Gssd,  a  mountain  race  from 
the  central  Apennines,  were  nearly  aldn  to  the  Aequi, 
Yolsd,  and  other  ancient  nations  of  Italy,  who  are 
generally  included  under  the  term  of  Oscans  or  Au- 
scmians;  and  as  clearly  distinct  from  the  tribes  of 
Pelasgic  origin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  great 
Sabellian  family  on  the  other.  (Niebtdir,  vol  i.  p. 
78 — 84;  DomJdson,  VarroniantUj  p.  3;  Abeken, 
MitteHtalierif  pp.  46,  47.) 

IHonysius  tells  us  that  the  greater  port  of  the 
dties  originally  inhabited  by  the  Aborigines  in  their 
mountain  homes  had  ceased  to  exist  in  his  time;  but 
he  has  preserved  to  us  (i.  14)  a  catalogue  of  them, 
as  given  by  Varro  in  Iiis  Antiquities^  which  is  of 
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much  interoBL  UsfbrhmAtd j  most  ct  tiie  naam 
contained  in  it  are  otherwiae  wholly  vnknown,  and 
the  geographical  data  are  not  sofficientlj  predM  to 
enable  ns  to  fix  their  position  with  any  certainty. 
The  researchee  of  recent  travellers  have,  however, 
«f  late  years  given  increased  interest  to  the  passage 
in  qnestion,  by  establishing  the  &ct  that  the  neigh- 
bomrhood  of  Beats,  and  especially  the  valley  of  the 
SaUoj  a  district  cemmonly  called  the  deoUmOj 
abonnd  with  vestiges  of  ancient  dtissi  which,  from 
the  polygonal,  or  so-called  Cyclopean  style  of  their 
GODstmctioa,  have  been  referred  to  a  very  early  period 
of  antiquity.  Many  attempts  have  been  consequently 
made  to  identify  these  sites  with  Ihe  cities  mentioned 
by  Varro;  bnt  hitherto  with  little  success.  The 
most  recent  investigatians  of  this  subject  are  those 
by  Martelli  (an  Italian  antiquarian  whose  local 
Imowledge  gives  weight  to  his  opinions)  in  his  Storia 
deiSiculi  (Aquila,  1830,  8vo.),  and  by  Bonsen 
(^AfUidti  StabilifHenH  Italici,  in  the  AnnaU  delT 
IfutUuto  di  Corri^^ondenta  ArcheologioOy  vol.  vL 
p^  100,  seq.).  Bnt  the  complete  diversity  of  their 
resolts  proves  how  little  certainty  is  to  be  attained. 
In  the  following  enumeration  of  them,  we  can  only 
attempt  to  give  the  description  of  the  localities 
according  to  Varro,  and  to  notice  briefly  then:  sup- 
posed identifications. 

1.  Paiatium,  from  which  the  city  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill  at  Borne  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  (Van*,  de  L.L.Y.  §  S3  ;  Solin.  I.  §  14),  is 
placed  by  Varro  at  25  stadia  fiwn  Beate  ;  and 
would  appear  to  have  been  still  inhabited  in  his 
time.  (See  Bunsen,  p.  129,  whose  suggestion  of 
w^Xis  Mcovpiivfi  for  ir<)Xc»9  olnovfjJrris  is  certunly 
very  plausible.)  Ruins  of  it  are  said  to  exist  at  a 
place  stall  called  PaUanH,  near  Torrioella,  to  the 
right  of  the  Via  Salana,  at  about  the  given  dis- 
tance from  Beato.  (Martelli,  p.  195.)  Gell,  on 
the  other  hand,  places  it  near  the  convent  of  La 
ForestUf  to  the  N.  of  Hietiy  where  remains  of  a 
polygonal  character  are  also  found.  Bunsen  concurs 
in  placing  it  in  this  direction,  but  without  fixing 
the  site. 

2.  Tribula  (TpftfbXa),  about  60  stadia  from 
Beate ;  placed  by  Bunsen  at  Sania  Fdioe^  below  the 
modem  town  of  Cantalice^  whose  polygonal  waDs 
were  discovered  by  DodwelL  Martelli  appears  to 
ooofoond  it  with  Tiobula  Mvtusga,  from  which 
it  is  probably  distmct. 

8.  SuESBULA,  or  Vesbula  (the  MSS.  of  IHo- 
nysius  vary  betwe«i  ^ctrf^Xa  and  ObffftiXa),  at 
the  same  distance  (60  stadia)  from  Tribula,  near 
the  Ceraunian  Moontains.  These  are  otherwise 
unknown,  but  supposed  by  Bunsen  to  be  the  Monti 
di  LeofMMa,  and  that  Suesbula  was  near  the  site  of 
the  little  city  of  I/eoneuaj  from  which  tiiey  derive 
their  name. 

4.  SuNA  (Xo{/yri\  distant  40  stadia  from  Snes- 
bda,  with  a  very  ancient  temple  of  Mars:  5.  Ms- 
PHTUk  (Mii^Aa),  about  30  stadia  from  Suna,  of 
which  some  rains  and  traces  of  walls  were  still 
visible  in  the  time  of  Varro:  and  6.  ORyiNTUU 
(*Opoirflr«>r),  40  stadia  from  Mephyla,  the  mxns  of 
which,  as  well  as  its  ancient  sepolchres,  attested  its 
former  magmtude;  —  are  all  wholly  unknown,  but 
are  {nobably  to  be  sought  between  the  Monti  di 
Leonetsa  and  the  valley  of  the  Velino.  Martelli, 
however,  transfers  this  whole  group  of  cities  (in- 
cluding Tribula  and  Suesbula),  which  are  placed  by 
Bunsen  to  the  N.  of  EieUj  to  the  vallies  of  the 
Turano  and  SaUo  S.  of  that  city. 
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7.  CoBSUiA  (Kopaotka^f  a  dty  destroyed  shortly 
before  the  lame  of  Varro,  is  placed  by  him  at  80  sta- 
dia from  Beate,  along  the  Via  CnmA,  at  the  loot 
of  Mt.  Goretum.  This  road  is  otherwise  un- 
known*, but  was  probably  that  which  led  from  Beate 
towards  Terni  (Interamna),  and  if  so,  Cocsola  must 
have  been  on  the  left  bank  of  the  VeUnus,  but  its 
nto  is  unknown. 

In  the  same  dbection  were:  8.  Issa,  a  town  mtu- 
ated  on  an  island  in  a  lake,  prdbably  the  same  now 
called  t^e  Logo  del  Pie  di  Imgo :  and  9.  Mabro- 
rnTM  (Mopo^Eoif),  situated  at  die  extremity  of  the 
same  lake.  Near  this  were  the  Skftek  Aquae, 
the  position  of  which  in  this  fertile  valley  between 
Beate  and  Interamna  is  confirmed  by  their  mention 
in  Cicero  (aJ  AtL  iv.  15). 

10.  Betoming  agam  to  Beate,  and  proceeding 
along  the  valley  of  the  Salto  towards  the  Lake 
Fucinus  (Dionysius  has  tV  M,  Aaritntif  6Shw  tlrt- 
oviny,  fer  whidi  Bimsen  would  read  T^r  itrX  Ai^cnm 
but  in  any  case  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  the 
direction  meant),  Varro  mentions  first  Batia  or 
Vatia  (B«tr(a),  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found: 
then  comes 

11.  TioRA,  sunamed  Matikne  (Tofipa,  i^  icoXov- 
ft4rri  Mari^i^),  where  there  was  a  very  andent 
oracle  cif  Mars,  the  responses  of  which  were  delivered 
by  a  woodpecker.  This  is  placed,  aoconlixig  to  Varro, 
at  300  stadia  from  Beate,  a  distance  whidb  so  much 
exceeds  all  the  others,  that  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  corrupt;  bnt  it  coincides  well  with  the  actual 
distance  (36  miles)  from  Rieti  to  a  spot  named 
Castors,  near  Sta.  AnatoUay  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  SaltOy  which  was  undoubtedly  the  site  of  an 
andent  city,  and  presents  extensive  remains  of  walls 
of  polygonal  construction.  (Bunsen,  p.  1 1 5 ;  Abeken, 
MiUeltiaiienj  pi  87.)  We  learn  also  finom  early 
Bfartyrologies,  that  Sta.  Anatolia,  who  has  given 
name  to  die  modem  ^iUage,  was  put  to  death  "  in 
civitate  Thora,  apud  lacum  VeUnum."  (Clnver. 
Itai  p.  684.)  Hence  it  seems  probable  that  the 
name  of  Caetore  is  a  corruption  of  Cas-Tora  (Cas- 
tcllum  Tone),  and  that  the  ruins  viable  there  are 
really  those  of  TionLf 

12.  LiBTA  (A&rra),  called  by  Varro  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Aborigines,  is  placed  by  him,  aooording 
to  our  present  text  of  Dionysius,  at  24  stadia  frt>m 
Tiora ;  but  there  seem  strong  reas<ms  for  supposing 
that  tMs  is  a  mistake,  and  that  Lists  was  really 
situated  in  the  immediate  ndghbonrhood  of  Beate. 

[LiSTA.] 

13.  The  last  dty  assigned  by  Varro  to  the  Abo- 
rigines is  CoTTLiA,  or  CunixA  (K^r^Xia),  oele- 
bntted  fw  its  lake,  concerning  the  ate  of  which 
(between  Civita  Ducale  and  AfUrodooo')  then 
exists  no  doubt     [GunuA.] 

Among  the  dties  of  Latinm  itself,  Dionysiiu 
(i.  44,  iL  35)  expressly  assigns  to  the  Aboriginei 
the  foundation  of  Antemnae,  Caenina,  Rculnea 
Tellenae,  and  Tibur:  some  of  which  were  wrested 

*  The  MSS.  of  Dionyaus  have  9i&  r^s  *lovpUu 
68ov,  a  name  which  is  certainly  compt.  Sawn 
editors  would  read  'lovr^os,  but  the  emendation  ol 
Kovptas  suggested  by  Bunsen  is  fer  more  probable 
For  tiie  friither  investigation  of  this  point,  set 
Beats. 

f  Holstenius,  however  (JVbC  ad  Chfver.  p.  1 14) 
places  Tiora  in  the  valley  of  the  TWono,  at  a  plao 
called  CoBe  PieoolOj  where  there  is  also  a  celdiratec 
church  of  Sta.  Anatolia. 
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kf  ikB  boa  Dm  Senliiiii,  olhan  i^^iueDtlr  nnr 

ouB  bi  phnd  «a  Uhv  MatoiuoU,  tnt  thej  w«n 
hMIj  Matt  W  Artu^Duh  the  dtka  in  qnntim 

fra  iln*  wkick  mn  dcdgiutid  bjtniditioD  u  of 

MiciM  eri^  V  celmicB  of  ADia. 
Sdvt  (Oil  «)  (peaks  rf  Oh  Abvieina 

nit  f^  tUbeat  fixed  Um  <m  dweUisgi, 


■  dsr  Alt  Vara  *t  leut  Rgndad  tbtm  u  pes' 
■Md  d  bctifiad  toww,  bnipki,  cnclee,  &c  i  ind 
the  Dtfm  tnditiim  <£  the  I^tini  uKenung  Juns 
alSuvB  iodiaU  tliU  thej  had  acquired  all  tbe 
|rig]ilin  aitt  if  oriliiatiai  Ixfaa  Ok  period  of  the 
■nwd  Tngaa  cokdj.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ABOBXHA&    [CusoB^] 

ABKAUAKNUS  CA<|>->uin«i,  PtoL  il  3.  ^  a), 


liule  w 


ia  BaftAra^  which  dlBchargHi  itaelf 


«  Kin  </  Gallon^  into  Lnce-BaJ.  AbnTanmu 
a  {nUJr  the  itnam  which  flows  Ihnmgh  Loch 
Spa  iolD  the  Ha — Ab-Rfan,  or  the  oBifnaf  of 
^ao,  hang  caiilj  cmmtiUe  into  the  Roman  fbnn 
rftbB  vod  Ab-l^an-na— Ainnnniis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABEETrET(E.     [Mtsia.] 

ABRIKCATUI,  a  Gallk  nibe  (Plin.  ir.  IB), 
ait  iHiInied  bj  Cioar,  whose  fnnlier  wu  icai 
tk  Cuioaditea.  Their  town  Ingena,  called  Atirin- 
a(K  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  hu  given  itA  name 
Id  the  modem  ArramcMft ;  and  their  tenitcprj 
mtM  ^rotmblj  Gvreapnd  to  the  diviflion  of  Av- 
faar^  [G.  L.] 

ABBOTOKUU  ('AfpJiVMr),  a  Fboenicdan  dt<r 
■  Uk  eart  <£  S.  A&ica,  Id  tbe  diftrict  of  Tripoli. 
tMi,  tctweto  tbe  Sritea,  ibuIIt  identified  with 
EuuTA.  Iboogh  Fkiiij  makea  tbein  dilTennt  plans. 
(Sc;ki,p.1T;  Stnb.p.833;  Stepfa.B.  j.c;  Phn. 
T.t)  [P.  SJ 

ABeTBTIDES  or  APSVBTIDES  CA4~f>Tlt>i : 
ElL'Atipnti, 'A^vfrn:  Cierw and  Omto),  the 
mif  two  iilanda  off  UMMentof  Illjricnm,  u  called 
baae,  accmdii^  U>  cue  tradition,  Absjrtni  was 
^iiilicnhjhiinsterHedHandbjJuon.  Ptolemj 
■oiliin  odIt  (Be  island  Afsobbds  ('A<)«^i),  m 
*Uch  b  ^aea  two  tawna  Cre[u  (Kp^)  and 
irnni.  (Smb.  p.315;  Stf[^.  Bji.  i.  e. ;  UeL 
D-T;  PfaLiiL2Gi  PteLii.  16.  S  IS.) 

ABDS(i'AC«)  oiABA(Phn.  T.  24.  1.90),  a 
■*■"*■■"  in  Armenia,  forming  a  part  of  the  E. 
pijiaplni  iJ  Iha  Anti-Taunu  chain,  and  tepa- 
iBBg  the  haiini  of  tbe  Aiaits  and  of  tlie  Araauat 
«&lnDdioftheEnpfantee(ifiiraiJ),  Thelattsr 
(f  ttiK  gnat  riien  risea  on  ill  S.  aide,  and,  ae- 
wdiiig  to  Stnbo,  tbe  former  also  riiea  on  ile  N, 
■h.  Acoiding  to  this  ilaliineat,  the  range  moal 
fe  nMdend  to  begin  ai  far  W.  u  the  ndghbour- 
koid  4  fmrooa,  while  it  extendi  E.  to  tbe  Araiei 
fi.  d  Artaaata.  Here  it  terminals  In  the  great 
inUcd  peak.  17,310  feet  high,  aul  corered  with 
pBftDal  mmr,  which  an  ahnoat  umTorm  tiadilion 
be  ponied  oat  as  the  Ararat  of  Sciiptan  (Gi 
nL  4),  and  which  is  still  teJkd  Ararat  or  Agri- 
D^  ud,  bj  the  Peniani,  Kuk-i-Sui  (noMliuri 
«/  -Voai):  il  ii  rilnated  in  aV  i?  N.  laL,  and 
W^SfE.loDf.  Thianmunit  forme  the  cntmmatjng 
HHifW.An.  TbechainilaelfBcallHiAb.daai. 
(aiiili.pp.W7,531;  PUiT.13.)  [P.  S.J 

ABUS  ('A(«,  FtoL  ii.3.§6:  ffamhr),  one  of 
Ik  [rind)«i  TTTva,  or  rather  «taaris  in  the  F 
franan  of  M.jnnm  CaeearieDas  m  Britain, 
•ana  hmdj  trSxitariiB,  ud  diichargci  itself  islo  the 
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German  Ooran  sonth  of  Ocdnm  Prrananloriain 
(i^wm  Htad).  Its  left  bank  wu  inhabited  bf 
the  Cejdc  tribe,  whom  the  Romani  entitled  Paiiii, 
but  according  b>  a  medieval  poet  cited  bj  Csm- 
'en,  no  great  town  or  dt;  andentlj  stood  on  ila 

anks.  rw.  B.  D.] 

ABUSIHA,  ABUSEKA,  a  town  of  Vbdelicia, 

itoatod  on  the  river  Abens,  and  comeponding 
xxtuAy  to  the  modern  Abauberg.  Abuiina  stood 
nnr  to  the  eaetem  termination  of  the  high  insd 
which  ran  from  the  Roman  militar?  station  Vinde- 
I  on  the  Aar  to  the  Danube.  Roman  walls  an 
extant,  and  Reman  remaini  etill  diKoiend  at 
Abensberg.  [W.  6.  D.] 

AByDUS.  1.  C^'Afrfoi,  Abjdmn,  PMn.  v.  32: 
Eth.  'A<vlT|y^t,  Abj-dezms),  a  citj  of  Ujua  on  the 
Hellespcotlis,  nearlj  oppcdle  £(Stus  on  tha  Enro- 
pean  ihore.     It  ie  mentioned  u  one  of  the  towns  in 

"iancB  with  the  Trtrjaiu.  (//.  ii.  836.)  Aidoi 
Avido,  a  modem  village  on  the  Hellespont,  may 
be  the  dte  of  Abfdce,  thongh  the  ccnclnsion  from  a 
name  is  not  certaia.  Ab^doi  stood  at  the  narrowest 
point  of  tbe  Hdlcepontne,  where  tbe  dumnei  is  oolj- 
7  stadia  wide,  and  it  bad  a  small  port.  It  wu 
probablj  a  Thracian  Town  ceiginallj,  bnt  it  became 
a  Uileuan  colon;.  (Thnc.  Ttii.  61.)  At  a  point  a 
little  north  of  this  town  Xerice  plii^  his  bridge  of 
■^  '■  bj  which  his  troops  were  cwiveyed  across  the 
^  to  the  opposite  town  of  Sestns,  b.  C-  480. 
(Herod.  Tii.  33.)  The  bridge  of  boats  extended, 
iccording  to  Herodotns,  from  Abydos  to  a  promon. 
•£irj  on  the  Enropeaa  shore,  between  Sestos  and 
Madytna.  The  town  posseued  a  email  tnritory 
whitb  contamed  some  gold  minm,  bat  Stfsbo  speaks 
of  them  ss  exhansted.  Tt  wu  burnt  bj  Darius,  the 
son  of  Qjstaspes,  afW  his  Scythian  expedition,  for 
far  that  the  Scythians,  who  were  said  to  be  in  pnr- 
Boit  of  him,  should  take  poeicanon  of  it  (S^b. 
p.  59 1 ) ;  bat  il  most  aoon  tuiTS  recoiered  fnni  this 
calamity,  for  it  wai  afterwards  s  town  of  some  note ; 
and  Herodotni  (t.  117)  itatea  that  it  wu  captured 
by  the  Pernan  general,  Daarisce,  with  other  citiea 
on  the  Bellespont  (b.  c.  498),  shortly  after  the 
coDunencemeBt  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  In  b.  c  411, 
Abydut  reiolted  from  Athens  and  jdned  Dercyllidae, 
the  Bpartan  commander  in  thcee  parts.  (Thnc. 
viii.  6S.)  Subsequently,  Abydui  made  a  vigo- 
rrms  deioice  sgainst  Philip  II.,  lung  of  Mscedonis, 
befine  it  snnMdered.  On  the  cmelonon  of  the 
war  with  Philip  (b.  c.  196),  the  Bomans  dedared 

(Lit.  ixiiii.  30.)  The  names  of  Abydoi  and 
Sestiu  are  coupled  blether  in  tbe  old  ibuy  of 
Hero  aod  Leander,  who  is  said  to  have  ivainiif^l/'.nl, 
across  the  channel  to  virit  his  mistress  at  Seetos.  X*)", 
The  distance  hetwcm  Abydas  and  Sestos,  from 
port  to  port,  wu  abODt  30  stadia,  according  to 
[G.LJ 
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2.  In  ancient  times  teamed  Tinos,  in  GopUc 
Ebdt,  now  Ardbat  el  Matfoon,  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  NoMOS  Thdotes,  and  was  sitoated 
on  the  Bahr  Tnuuf^  at  a  short  distance  finom  the 
point  where  that  water-coarse  strikes  off  from  the 
Kile,  bong  about  7^  miles  to  the  west  of  the  river, 
in  lat.  26^  10'  N.,  long.  32°  3'  £.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  Egypt  nnder  the  native 
kings,  and  in  the  Thebaid  ranked  next  to  Thebes 
itscSf.  Here,  accordmg  to  the  belief  generally  pre- 
valent, was  the  boiying-place  of  Osiris :  here  Menes, 
the  first  mortal  mcmarch,  was  bom,  and  the  two  first 
dynasties  in  Manetho  are  composed  of  Thinite  mo- 
narchs.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  sunk  to  a 
mere  village,  but  it  was  still  in  existence  when 
Ammianos  Marcellinus  wrote,  and  tlie  seat  of  an 
onde  of  the  god  Besa. 

Abydus  has  acquired  great  celebrity  of  late  years 
in  consequence  of  the  important  ruins,  nearly  buried 
in  sand,  discovered  on  the  ancient  site,  and  iiom  the 
numerous  tombs,  some  of  them  belonging  to  a  very 
remote  epoch,  which  are  found  in  the  neighbouring 
hills.  Indeed  Plutarch  expressly  states  that  men 
of  distinction  among  ike  Egyptians  frequently  se- 
lected Abydus  as  their  place  of  sepulture,  in  order 
that  their  remains  might  repose  near  those  of  Osiris. 
The  two  great  edifices,  of  which  remains  still 
exist,  are :  —  I.  An  extensive  pUe,  called  the  Palace 
of  Memnon  {llitiuf6vMv  fiauriKtiov^  Meamxmz  rtgioL) 
by  Strabo  and  Pliny;  and  described  by  the  former 
as  resembling  the  Labyiinth  in  general  plan,  although 
neither  so  extensive  nor  so  complicated.  It  has 
been  proved  by  recent  investigations  that  this  build- 
ing was  the  work  of  a  king  belonging  to  the  18th 
dynasty,  Bamses  IL,  father  of  Ramses  the  Great 
2.  A  temple  of  Osiris,  built,  or  at  least  completed 
by  Bamses  the  Great  himself.  In  one  of  the  lateral 
apartments,  Mr.  Bankes  discovered  in  1818  the 
fiftmous  list  of  Egyptian  kings,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  known  as  the  Taibl^  ofAhydotf  which  is 
one  of  the  most  predons  of  all  ti^  Egyptian  monu- 
ments hitherto  brought  to  light.  It  contains  a 
double  series  of  26  shields  of  the  predecessors  of 
Bomsos  the  Great. 

It  must  be  observed  that  the  identity  of  Abydus 
with  This  cannot  be  demonstrated.  We  find  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  Thinito  Nome,  and  of  Abydus 
as  its  chief  town,  but  no  ancient  geographer  names 
This  except  ^phanus  Byzantinus,  who  tells  us  that 
it  was  a  town  of  Egypt  in  the  vicinity  (£  Abydus. 
It  is  perfectly  dear,  however,  that  if  they  were 
distinct  they  must  have  been  intimatdy  connected, 
and  that  Abydus  must  have  obscured  and  eventually 
taken  the  pjaoe  of  This.  (Strab.  p.  813,  seq. ;  Plat. 
Is.  et  Os.  18 ;  Plin.  v.  9 ;  Ptol.  ir',  5 ;  Antonin.  I^ner. 
pT  158,  ~e£  WesseL;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  Sis;  Amm. 
Marc.  xix.  12.  §  3;  Wilkinson^  Topography  of 
Thebes  J  p.  397;  Kenrick,  Andent  Egypt,  vol.  i 
p.  45.)  [W.  R.] 

A'BYLA,  or  A'BILA  MONS  or  COLUMNA 
('AS6\ri  or  'A€l\ii  ariiKri,  "ACuXv^,  Eratosth.: 
JTtmiera,  Jebel-el-Minay  or  Monte  del  Hacho\  a 
high  predpitous  rock,  fbiming  the  £.  extremity  of 
the  S.,  or  African,  coast  of  the  narrow  entrance  from 
the  AUantic  to  the  Mediterranean  (Fretum  Gadi- 
tanum  or  Herculeum,  StraUs  of  Gibraltar).  It 
forms  an  outlying  spur  of  the  range  of  mountains 
which  rons  parallel  to  the  coast  under  the  name  of 
Septem  Fratrcs  (Jebel  Zatout,  i.  e.  Ape*s  HUT), 
and  which  appear  to  have  been  originally  induded 
under  the  name  of  Abyla.    They  may  be  regarded 


ACANTHUS. 

as  the  NW.  end  of  the  Lesser  Atlas.  The  rock  i^ 
connected  with  the  main  range  by  a  low  and  narrow 
tongue  of  land,  about  3  nules  long,  occupied,  in 
ancient  times,  by  a  Boman  fortress  (Castellum  ad 
Septem  Fratres),  and  now  by  the  Spanish  town  of 
Ceuta  OT  Sd}tat  the  dtadd  of  which  is  on  the  hill 
itself.  The  rock  of  Abyla,  with  the  opposite  rock 
of  Galpe  {GibraUar)  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  formed 
the  renowned  "  Columns  of  Hercules"  ('H^mmAcIcu 
<m/i\aif  or  simply  imjAcu),  so  called  ftmn  the 
&ble  that  they  were  originally  one  mountain,  which 
was  t<Hn  asunder  by  Hercules.  (Strab.  pp.  170, 
829  ;  Plin.  iiL  prooem.,  v.  1;  Mda,  ii.  6  ;  Ex- 
ploration Sdentifique  de  I  Algeria,  torn.  viii.  p. 
301.)  [P.  S.] 

ACACE'SIUM  (^'Axaicfynov:  Eth.  'Aicaud^irios), 
a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  of  Parrhasia,  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  and  36  stadia 
on  the  road  from  M^alopolis  to  Phigalea.  It  ia 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Acacus,  s<hi  of  Lycaon ; 
and  according  to  some  traditions  Hermes  was  brought 
up  at  this  place  by  Acacus,  and  hence  derived  the 
surname  of  AcactsiMS.  Upon  the  hill  there  was  a 
statue  in  stone,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  of  Hermes 
Acacesius;  and  four  stadia  frtnn  the  town  was  a 
cdebrated  temple  of  Despoena.  This  temple  pro- 
bably stood  on  the  hill,  on  which  are  now  the  re^ 
mains  of  the  church  of  St  Elias.  (Paus.  viii.  3.. 
§  2,  viii.  27.  §  4,  viiL  36.  §  10;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.; 
Boss,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  87.) 
ACADEMI'A  [Athbnab.]/.  3  C^  X  ■ 
ACADE'RA  or  ACADIHA,  a  h^n  in  the  NW 
of  India,  traversed  by  Alexander.  (Curt  viii.  10. 
§19.)  [P.S.] 

ACALANDRUS  (^PuciXeofZpos),  a  river  of  Lu- 
cania,  flowing  into  the  golf  of  Tarentum.    It  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  the  former  of  whom 
appears  to  place  it  to  the  north  of  Heradea:  but  hia 
authori^  is  not  very  distinct,  and  Strabo,  on  the  con- 
trary, dearly  states  that  it  was  in  the  territory  of 
Thurii,on  which  account  Alexander  of  Epinis  sought 
to  transfer  to  its  banks  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Italian  Greeks  that  had  been  previously  hdd  at  He- 
radea.   [Heraciaa..]   Cluverius  and  other  topo- 
graphers, following  the  authority  of  Pliny,  have  iden- 
'  tified  it  with  iheSalandreUa,  a  small  river  betireen  the 
BasietUo  and  Agri ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Barrio  and  Romandli  are  correct  in  supposing  it  to 
be  a  small  stream,  still  called  the  Calandro,  flowing 
into  the  sea  a  little  N.  of  RotetOj  and  about  10  miles 
S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Siiis  or  Sitmo,    It  was  pro- 
bably the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Hera- 
dea and  Thurii.      (Plin.  iii.   11.  §  15;  Strab.  p. 
280;  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1277 ;  Barrius  de  Ant,  Calabr. 
v.  20;  Bomanelli,  vd.  i.  p.  244.)         [E.  H.  B.] 
ACAMAS,  ACAMANTIS.    {Cyprus.] 
ACANTHUS     C'AKai'tfos  :     Eth.     '/ucdvOioti 
Eris$o)f  a  town  on  the  E.   side  of  the  isthmus, 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Acte  with  Chalci- 
dice,  and  about  1|  mile  above  the  canal  of  Xerxes. 
[Athos.]     It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  An- 
dres, and  became  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
Xerxes  stopped  here  on  his  march  into  Greece  (b.  g. 
480)  and  praised  the  inhabitants  for  the  zeal  w£ich 
they  displayed  in  his  service.    Acanthus  surrendered 
to  Brasidas  b  c.424,  and  its  independence  was  shortly 
afterwards  guaranteed  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made 
between  Athens  and  Sparta.    The  Acanthians  main  • 
tained  their  independence  against  the  Olynthiaos, 
but  eventually  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia.   In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Philip 
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<>.  T^  no)  Aemthoi  »u  takBi  and  plimdered  b; 
tht  ^it  tl  Ibe  irpublk.  ■  SdnbDHid  Ptolon;  i 
■nalr  flKx  Aeutlnu  (o  (be  Sin^lic  j^ilf, 
tkn  cu  ba  DD  <)oaU  thu  the  town  n«  tn  Uis 
StfTujuiic  f^tUf,  u  a  itelAl  hj  HettidcitiLft  ind  other 
otkritia:  (he  fnw  maj  laTfl  perhapa  uusi  from 
til*  ttriiUrj  d  Acuthna  hBTUi^  stntched  ba  £kr  u 
At  Sa^plic  EdU.  At  Eritto,  the  sits  of  Acmothog, 
ttetintbiBM  cf  ■  bu}^  aodcDt  Dule,  idTandiig 
b  >  earn  nts  tbr  m,  and  also,  m  tha  14.  aide  of 

Uatb  <f  p*r  i^uiU.      On  Che  cnn  of  Acmnthna 

tt*  taaat  ol  Harodotna  (liL  135},  that  on  the 
auA  if  Xhh  frcm  Aonthos  to  Theima,  Sma 
which    cArriad 
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OmM.  Grwte.  aO;  Stnb.  p.  330;  Ltake,  tforth- 
«  CnwE,  nL  iii.  p.  147.) 


1.  (0B>kw),  ■  cit;  of  EgTpt,  on  Ihe  wcateni 
Ink  c<  Ibe  Kilr,  120  ttadis  S.  cf  Memphis.  It 
■•>  b  the  Mctnphitc  None,  wid,  tbcrdim,  in  the 
Bfftsmiis.  It  Tiu  celchnttt!  fbr  ■  lempk  of 
bi^  md  noind  its  nuns  fron  ■  uavd  oiclo- 
■n  ronpnal  ri  the  Acuthos.  (Stnb.  p.  809; 
DuLl97;  Sitfb.  B.  i.e.;  PloLiT.5.§  SS.Hha 
ab  Iht  Ion  'AnrMr  II&Ui.) 

ACIE.NA'XIA  ('AjiapnWii  :  'Axaprir,  Srot, 
Jiantt,  -inb),  tbs  moat  natalj  piwiDce  of 
Cnfo.  was  boDnded  m  (be  N.  bj  tbs  Ambndm 
fiH;iBthcNE.bj  Amphiloctaia,  on  th«  W.  uid  SW. 
It  da  knian  kk,  and  on  the  E.  bf  AetoUa.  It 
"^' trail  ilttTit  1571  aqura  mika.  Uoder  the  Bo- 
^m,  gr  inbablj  ■  littie  nrlicr,  the  nnr  Achelong 
^■■vd  tba  bmodajj  brtwcen  Acomaju  and  Aetolia ; 
ha  ii  the  tinie  of  the  Pelapoimouin  nr,  the  terri- 
^  if  Oonadae,  wbirh  wu  one  of  the  Acanunian 
tana.  olBiM  E.  of  this  rint.  Th«  mtericff  of 
AsaaoB  ia  cdtshI  with  feresta  and  moontaina  of 
*  pttt  drvatuD,  to  which  Ktaa  nudem  writera 
■tbhhIT  gin  the  iiinie  of  Cimla.  [Crakia.] 
Bams  Ihne  momitiiliiB  then  an  aerenl  lakea, 
■d  XBj  fertile  TaDiei.  The  chief  riier  of  the 
<mBj  k  the  Acbclotu,  which  ia  the  imn-  put  of 
in  ^iTie  Am  tbiongb  a  tbM  plain  of  gnt  na- 
tnl  fertiGl;,  called  after  itaelf  the  Pancheldtia. 
"Ok  |in  ■  at  {tacnt  emend  with  manha,  and 
ikt  finta  Jan  of  it  appaan  ta  hare  been  funned 
^  da  alhmal  depoaitiaiu  of  the  Achelona.  Owing 
ta  iit  drcnmctacce,  and  to  the  titer  hnring  fre- 
lawlj  ttttrai  ita  channel,  the  aonthcm  gut  of  the 
oM  rf  Aonania  baa  nndergoiw  l^QIDenaa  ebanj^. 
Til  durf  tflooit  of  the  Achckoa  in  Acamaaia  is 
>h  Anapoi  ('Anru),  which  flowed  into  U»  nuiin 
BHB  BO  Madia  S.  of  Stntna.  Then  an  aei-enl 
fnsMonn  on  the  coait,  but  of  these  oolj  two  an 
t^MBj  Quned,  the  protncntoTj  of  AcntiH,  and 
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that  of  CiiQiMe  (Kfiifor^),  on  the  W.  c«at,  Jbnn- 
ing  me  ade  of  the  amall  baj,  on  which  the  town  of 
Astacns  stood.  Of  the  inland  bikea,  the  onlj  one 
mentioned  bj  name  is  that  of  Melite  (Hthhii ;  Tri- 
kardho),  30  itadia  long  and  30  bnad,  N.  of  the 
mtnztb  of  the  Achelons,  in  the  lurritoij  of  the  Ocni- 
adae.  Then  waa  a  lagorai,  or  aalt  lake,  between 
Lencas  and  the  Ambracian  ^olf,  to  which  Stnbo 
(p.  459}  gives  the  name  of  MTituntiun  (Hi<|>. 
Ttirrtmr).  Althongh  the  «al  of  Acamania  was 
feTtHe,  it  wan  not  nmch  cnltlTated  bj  the  inba- 
bitaota.  The  pndafjta  of  the  vDonbej  an  ranly 
mentioned  b;  the  ancient  wiilen.  Plm;  speaks  of 
iron  mines  (xxiri.  19.  s.  30),  and  also  of  a  pearl- 
Gsbei7  off  Actinm  (iz.  56).  A  modem  InTeller 
Btatea  tint  the  rocka  in  Aeunania  indiote,  in  man;- 
places,  the  presenoe  of  copper,  and  ho  was  also 
inlocnwi,  on  good  snthoritj,  that  the  moontaina 
pndnco  coal  and  sniphnr  in  abundance.  (Jourwoi 
of  the  Geographical  Society,  toL  iiL  p.  79.)  The 
chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consisted  in  their 
betda  and  flocks,  which  pastund  in  the  rich  mea- 
dows in  the  lower  port  of  the  Acbelona.  Jim 
wen  nnmeroos  istands  off  the  westeni  coast  of  Acar. 
lumia.  Of  th(«e  the  most  important  wen  the 
EcHiNADES,  extending  frran  the  moath  of  the 
Achelons  itlong  the  ehore  to  the  N. ;  the  Tafhiar 
iMStnjia,  lying  between  Lencaa  and  Acamania,  and 
Leuca9  itself,  which  originallj  formed  part  of  tho 
mainland  of  Acamania,  but  was  afterwards  acph- 
ratcd  from  the  latter  bj  a  canal.  (Bespecting  Acar- 
nania  in  general  see  Btrab.  p.  4S9,  esq.;  Leake, 
Norther*  Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  4S8,  seq.;  Fiedler, 
Reite  ibrcA  Griechetiimd,  vol.  i.  p.  1S8,  seq.) 

Amt^ochia,  which  is  sometimea  reckoned  a  part 
of  Acamania,  ia  spoken  of  in  a  separate  article. 

The  name  of  Acamania  appears  to  hate  been 
nnknown  in  the  earliest  times.  Homer  onlj  calb 
the  eonntiy  oppoeite  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  under 
the  general  name  of  Epdma  (4«if>oi),  or  the  main- 
Uod  (Stnb.  p.  451,  aabfin.),  although  he  b^qnantlj 
mentions  tbe  Aetoliana.* 

The  nmntty  is  aaid  to  hate  been  originaDj  in- 
habited bj  the  Taphii,  or  Teleboae,  the  Lcleges, 
and  the  Conies.  The  Taphii,  or  Teleboae  were 
chieflj  found  in  the  islands  off  the  western  coast 
of  Acamimia,  when  the^  maintained  themscltea 
bf  pitacj.  [Tbleboak.]  The  Leleges  wen  mora 
widel;  disseminated,  and  were  also  in  poEseseion  at 
me  period  of  Aetolia,  Locris,  and  other  parts  of 
Gre«ce.  [Leleoes.]  Tbe  Cunto  are  sud  \o  hats 
come  from  Aetolia,  and  to  hate  settled  in  Acamania, 
tSta  thej  had  been  expelled  froin  the  fanner  country 
bj  Aetolua  and  his  foUowen  (Strab.  p.  46S).  The 
name  of  Acamania  is  derited  &om  Acaman,  the  son 
of  Alcmaeon,  who  is  said  to  hate  settled  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Acheloos.  (Thuc  ii.  102.)  If  this  tnt- 
ion  is  of  anj  Talus,  it  would  intimate  that  aa 
gite  colonj  settled  on  the  coast  of  Acamania  at 
eu\j  period.    In  the  middle  of  the  7th  centnij 


In  the  jear  a.  c  339,  the  Acamanians,  in  tha 
issj  which  tbof  sent  to  Home  to  solicit  assiBt- 
ance,  pleaded  that  they  bad  taken  no  part  in  tba 
expedition  against  Troy,  tbe  ancestor  of  Kcene,  being 
the  first  time  pnbably,  as  ThirlwaQ  remsrki,  that 
they  had  eter  boosted  of  the  omission  of  their  name 
from  the  Homeric  catalogue.  (Justin^  xxriii.  I ; 
Btiab.  p.  4G3  ;  Thirlwall,  Sitt.  of  Greece,  id,  viii. 
pp.  119, 130.) 
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B.  a,  Uw  CoiiDthiuu  fboniled  LmcM,  AnuCnrinm, 
SolUniDf  ADd  other  towns  on  the  coait.  (Stnb. 
p.  492.)  Tha  original  mhibitnntB  of  ths  OHiiitiT 
wen  drirea  man  mlo  the  inteiiiH';  thcj  nenr  made 
much  prognu  in  the  erti  of  diilised  lilej  imd 
eien  M  ^  time  of  the  reloponoouu  wtr,  the7 
■wen  ■  rndo  uid  taitvcni  people,  mgiged  in  ixm- 
tintud  vftn  with  their  noghboon,  and  hving  hj 
iMktj  and  [Hnej.  (Thoc  i.  6.)  The  Acar- 
naiuaiia,  hnwerei,  wen  Greeki,  and  its  mch  ven 
alkired  b>  oonlcad  in  tfae  gnM  Fu-HdlHiic  guiiee, 
■Ithongh  thej  wera  clwelj-  coimected  with  thdr 
Q^hbonn,  tbfl  Agrmeana  and  Ampliikchiana  oa 
the  gnif  of  Ambracia,  who  wen  barbarian  or  Doa- 
BeUeoic  Datiinu.  Like  other  rode  mmutiuiicerB, 
th«  Acsnuuiiuu  an  preieed  far  their  fidelitj  and 
conisge.  They  fanned  gixid  light-aimed  troope, 
Mid  wen  eioellent  ilingers,  Thej  lired,  for  Uie 
moat  part  diApened  in  Tillageo,  retiring,  Trlisn  at- 
tncked,  to  the  monntaina.  Tlie;  wen  miited,  how- 
ever, in  a  poUtical  League,  of  wtuch  Ariltotle  wnte 
ui  account  in  a  work  now  loat.  {'Ataftinwr  IIdAI- 
T(ia,  Stnb.  p.  331.)  Thnofdidn  raentioni  a  hill, 
named  Olpu,  nc&r  the  Amphilochian  Argoa,  wMch 
the  Acamaniaju  had  fortified  aa  a  place  of  judicial 
meeting  for  tha  aettlement  of  dispntco.  (Thnc  oL 
IDS.)  The  meelinge  of  the  Logna  wen  oiuallj 
held  at  Sdatoa,  which  wu  the  cluef  town  in  Acar- 
nania  (Xan.  HeU.  ir.  G.  g  4;  cocip.  Thuc.  ii.  80); 
hut,  in  the  time  of  the  Bamani,  the  meetinga  took 
I^aee  either  at  Thyrinm,  or  at  Leucaa,  the  latter  of 
which  placea  became,  at  that  time,  the  chief  citj  in 
^  .  miii.  16,  U;  Poljb.  imii.  5.) 
arlj  period,  when  fati  of  Amphilochia  be- 
longed to  the  Acanjaaiaaa,  thej  need  to  hold  a  public 
jndcial  coDgree*  at  Olpae,  a  fortified  hill  abont  3 
mika  fimn  Argue  Amplulocbicnm.  Of  the  oonglita- 
tiot  of  thtdr  Lagne  w«  have  earalj'  aoj  par- 
tieulare.  We  learn  from 'an  imcriptiui  (cnuid  at 
Audi,  tha  tiCe  of  aooent  Acdnm,  that  there  was 
a  CoDDcil  and  a  general  aesemblj  cS  the  people,  bj 
which  deneea  wen  passed.  CESo^e  T^  ftnAf  ical 
T^  mvj  niv  'AKOfriymi-y  M  the  head  of  tha 
League  then  wu  a  SIrMegua  C^Tpaniyis)  or 
Qetien];  and  the  Coundl  bad  a  Secntvj  (fpa^i^ui. 
Ttit),  who  appean  to  have  been  a  person  of  import- 
aocOr  aa  in  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian  Leaguee. 
The  chief  priest  (iifmrifAai)  of  tha  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Actinia  seems  to  have  been  a  person  of 
hi^h  nuki  and  ather  hi>  name  or  that'of  the  Stn- 
tsgua  wu  onplojed  for  cfficial  dates,  like  that  of  the 
first  Archin  at  Atheni.  (Biickh,  Corptu  /nMript. 
So.  1793.) 

The  hist«;  of  the  Aoamamaoa  bi^iiu  in  the  time 
of  the  PulapaDDeekui  war.     Their  hatred  agtuost 
the  Corinthian  settlen,  who  had  deprind  them  of 
all  thur  best  ports,  natnrallj  led  than  to  side  with 
the  Athemsosj  but  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
allianoe  with  tfae  ktter  aroae  £ram  the  tipnbion  of 
the  Amplulocluanii  fiwn  tha  town  of  A^oa  Ampbi- 
lochicnm  bj  the  Corinthian  eetllere  from  AmbraciA, 
■boat  B.II.  *S2.    The  Acsniaiuana  eeponsed  the 
cann  of  the  expelled  Amphilochiaos,  aid  in  order  to 
obtun  the  natonUian  of  the  latter,  thej  applied  for 
asnstaDCO  to  Athemi.     Tbe  Athenians  accordinglj 
sent  an  expedition  under  Fhormio,  wbo  took  Argc 
Axp^ed  the  AmbncLots,  and  restond  the  town 
the  Amphilocbiana  and  Acmruaoianfi.      An  allian 
was  now  fbnoally  concladed  between  the  Acam 
jiians  and  AtbeDiaue.    Tha  00I7  tnwne  of  Annunia 
wliich  did  not  jnn  it  wore  Deniadae  and  Aetacos. 


ACASKAmA. 
The  AcamlLiiiaos  were  of  great  serric*  iniBrintuM 
ing  tha  lu^iemac;  of  AlbHU  in  the  western  part  of 
Givece,  and  the^'  diitingniabed  themaetvca  particO' 
larly  in  B.  c.  iSG,  when  thej  gained  a  aign^  rictn^ 
under  the  ccouuand  of  Demntheuca  orer  the  Pelo- 
prameeiaiia  and  Ambndots  at  Olpae.  (Thnc.  iii. 
105,  seq.)  At  the  oonclusioa  of  this  ainpaign  the; 
dad  a  peafa  with  the  Ambtafiots,  altboDgb 
thej  still  continued  alliea  of  Ai 


bjAgesilans.  The  latter  rava^ 
itrj,  but  hia  expedition  was  not  attendee 
with  any  histme  conaeqnencea  (Sen.  HtlL  ir.  6) 
Atler  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gnat  the  Aetoliam 
conquered  mut  of  the  towns  iu  the  west  of  Acar- 
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kings,  to  whoo 

of  fbrtone.  Thej  reltaaed  to  desert  the  cause  o 
"'  ilip  in  his  war  with  the  Romans,  and  it  waa  noi 
after  the  captnre  of  Leocaa,  their  principal  town 
and  the  defeat  of  PhUip  at  Cjnoacephalae  that  thej 
nbmiltad  to  the  Rodiaiib.  (lir.  ixxiii.  16—17.; 
Hien  Antiochus  IIL  king  of  Syria,  inradcd  Greoce 
i.  c.  191,  the  Acamanians  wen  persuaded  bj  thei 
countryman  Mnaailocbns  to  espouse  bis  cause;  ba 
axpnlsiai  of  Antiochus  from  Greece,  thc^ 
|PBin  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  (IAt 
11—12.)  In  the  settlement  of  the  aflura  o 
Greece  bj  Aeuulius  Pfmlm  and  the  Bceoan  commis 
■ionere  sitar  the  detcM  of  Penetis  (b.o.  168J 
Leucas  was  separated  flan  Acsmanii,  but  no  olke 
ibange  was  made  in  the  oonntry.  (Lit.  xIt.  31. 
iVhen  Qreeca  waa  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Bmow 
prorinra,  ib  ia  doubtful  wiiether  Acamania  was  an 
^  ~  the  province  of  Achaia  or  of  Epeims,  bv 
ntioned  at  a  later  time  as  part  id  £p«Ttu 
[AcHAiA,  No.  3.]  The  inhabitauta  of  several  0 
its  towns  wen  retDored  by  Au^tni  to  NiconJit 
which  he  founded  ntler  the  bottle  of  Actium  [Ni 
cdpolib]  ;  and  in  the  time  of  this  emperrr  th 
oonntrj  is  described  by  Strabo  as  utterly  worn  00 
and  exhanatsd.     (Stiab.  p.  460.) 

Tbe  following  is  a  list  of  the  towna  of  Acamaaii 
On  the  Ambiadaa  pii!,  bata  E.  to  W. ;  Lihhasii 
Echinus  ("Exrwii,  Sleph.  B.  i.v.;  Plin.  it.  2;  A 
Kttrfi),  Heracleia  (Plin.  iv.l;  Voaitta),  Ahacto 
MtjM,  AcntJM.  On  «■  near  tbe  west  of  tb 
looian  Bea,fioni  N.  to  S.:  Tbibium,  PAi.iiKitu! 
Altzu,  Soluuu,  Astacus,  Oeniadac  In  th 
interior  from  &  to  N.:  Old  Oenia  [Oehu 
dab],  ConoHTA,  Metropolis,  Sthatl-b,  Rhyi 
chna  (^Fiyxoi'),  near  Stratns,  of  uncertain  eiti 
(Pol.  ap.  Ath,  iii.  p.  95,  d.);  Phitia  or  Phoi 
TUAE,  HsDEon.     Tbe  Booun  Itine 
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■B  nM  B  AttntaoMf  winch  \tA  inoi  AbuQIq 
IIh  eoHt  tD  CUfdn  in  Aetolia. 
iCCICAoo:  GiMdi»el«M^betwMnG!nBiaeb 
iX  •  coBMkimbfe  lalttid  dtj  cf  Hiiiimnia 
on  the  borden  of  Baetica;  under  the 
ft  oalaqr,  with  the  Jos  Latmnm,  under  the 
»  rf  Goifliuft  Jnlbk  Ckmelk  Aodtuia.    Its 
bearing  the  heads  cf  Angoatas, 
Dniiaoa,  and  Cahguk,  and 
of  the  legiona  m.  and  tL,  from  which  it 
bj  JaUns  er  Anguatns,  and  from 
the  name  of  GemeUa  (Itin.  AnL 


ACES. 


II 


pp.  40S,  404;  Flin.  iii.  3.  a.  4;  Inacr.  ap.  Grater, 
f.til;  Ecfchel,  tqL  L  pp.  34--35;  BaMhe,AV.) 
AaeoidB^toMacnifaiiia  (SaL  L  19X  l^bre  was  wor- 
di^fad  hora  with  hia  head  BOimmded  with  the 
«&•  xafji,  andnr  the  name  of  Metoa.  Sach  an 
eBUflniaeeenaitbeeQina.  [P- S.] 

A'CCUA,  a  email  tomi  of  Apulia,  nwnfimw^d 
mijhjlhrj(xsT,  80)  as  one  of  the  phuSes  leoorered 
tj  Q.  Fabiaa  fr(an  thfl  Carthaginiana  in  the  fifth 
j«ar  «f  the  Seoend  Pmnc  War,  b.  c  214.  It  ap- 
ptKB  ten  thia  paasage  to  have  been  eomewhen  in 
tilt  awgbhoHffhood  of  Loceria,  bat  its  exact  aite  is 
mkaomi.  [£.  H.  B.] 

ACE  CAm:  JSdL'AiuSn),  the  Aocho  C^X«) 
«f  thBOld  TeatamcBt  (Jn4g.  L  31),  the  Akka  of  the 
Anbi,  a  crMiiBf^Hl  town  and  harboor  on  the  shoraB 
if  Pboenda,  in  lai.  SS*'  54',  long.  SS*'  6'  £.  It  is 
oo  the  point  of  a  small  pnimontoiy,  the 
frtrwniqr  of  a  cirenhur  baj,  of  which  the 
•ppQBfee  or  aootheni  ham  is  fimned  bj  one  of  the 
B^  cf  llooBt  Gannd.  Doring  the  period  that 
fiimj  Soler  waa  in  poaiMHUon  of  Code-Syria,  it 
noeifed  the  name  of  ProLSXAiB  (UroXtfuits:  Eth, 
nraXf^Mfr^t,  nr«X«^uu«fo),  by  which  it  was  long 
iktaa^aoAtd.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claodios 
it  becHDe  ft  Bomaa  ooIodj,  and  was  a^led  Colosia 
CL&DDa  Cabkaxis  ProLmffAia,  or  simply  Colonia 
Ptoldiad;  bat  fitom  the  time  when  it  wss  occupied 
%  the  kmgfata  of  St  John  of  Jerosalem,  it  has  been 
fenaDy  kunm  all  over  Christendom  as  St  Jtan 
dAett,  or  smplj  Acre. 

The  advantagea  ofiered  by  the  poaitian  of  Acre 
MR  leoogBiaed  fiom  an  early  penod  bj  those  who 
dewed  te  hecp  the  cnmmand  of  the  Syrian  coast, 
ha  it  £d  not  liae  to  enunooce  until  after  the  decay 
rf1>R  and  SMon.  When  Strabo  wrote  (p.  758),  it 
««  ahaady  a  great  city;  and  although  it  has  under- 
pm  vmaj  Hciaatades,  it  has  always  maintained 
a  eotn  degree  of  impoctanoe.  It  originally  be- 
kaced  te  the  Pboenidans,  and,  though  nominally 
iadaded  within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
WM  sever  eonqpered  by  the  Israelites.  It  afterwards 
pMnd  into  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians,  and  from 
than  te  the  Peraiana.  According  to  the  first  dis- 
df  the  dominions  of  Alerandipr  it  waa 
to  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  subsequently  fell 
uder  the  Seleuddae,  and  after  changing  bands  re- 
potodly  eventually  i!dl  under  the  dominion  of  Borne. 
U  is  aud  at  praaent  to  contain  from  15,000  to 
JO/XK)  inUlatants.  j^  fW.  B.] 

A'CELUM  (^ijolo),  a  town  of  the  interior  of 
Tcnetia,  sitoated  nnr  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  about 
ISnaha NW.  of  TrevUo.  (Pfin.iiL  19.s.2d;  PtoL 
BL  1.  §  30.)  The  name  is  written  "Axcfioy  in  our 
eliitians  of  Ptolemy,  bat  the  conectness  of  the  ibcm 
Aoehna  given  by  Pliny  is  oonfiimed  by  that  of  the 
BiadHB  toirn.  We  karn  from  Paulus  IKaconus  (ilL 
iS,  vhcfe  it  is  oomiptly  written  AcSium),  that  it 
an  a  bisbop*s  seem  the  6th  century.  [E.H.B.*] 

Je 


ACEBEAECAx^^:  Aoernmus).  1.  Adtym 
the  interior  of  Campania,  about  8  miles  N£.  of 
Naples,  still  called  ^oerro.  It  first  appears  in  his- 
tory as  an  independent  dty  during  the  great  war  of 
the  Campanians  and  Latins  against  Bnne;  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  which,  in  b.c.  332,  the  Acer- 
xani,  in  oommon  wi&  several  other  Campanian  cities, 
obtained  the  Boman  ^  dritas,"  but  without  the  right 
of  sn£Brage.  The  period  at  which  this  latter  privi- 
lege was  gianted  them  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is 
certain  Huit  they  ultimately  obtained  the  full  righta 
of  Boman  dtizens.  (Liv.  tIU.  17 ;  Festus,  a.  v. 
iftaitie^miin,  MvmoepB^  and  PraefectmHi,  pp.  127, 
142,  233,  ed.  MfiJler.)  In  the  second  Punic  vrar 
it  was  fSuthful  to  the  Boman  alliance,  on  which  ac- 
count it  was  besieged  by  Hannibal  in  b.  c.  216,  and 
being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  in  despair,  vras 
plundered  and  burnt.  But  after  the  expulsiaa  of 
Hannibal  from  Crfimpania,  the  Acerrani,  vrith  the 
consent  of  the  Boman  senate,  returned  to  and  rebuilt 
their  atj,  B.c.  210.    (Liv.  zziiL  17,  zzriL  3.) 

During  the  Social  War  it  viras  besieged  by  the 
Samnite  general,  C.  Papius,  but  ofEered  so  Tignxma 
a  resistance  that  he  was  unable  to  reduce  it.  (Ap- 
paan.  B.  C.  L  42, 45.)  Virgil  praises  the  fertility  of 
ita  territoiy,  but  the  tovm  itself  had  suffisred  so  much 
from  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  river  Clanins, 
on  whidi  it  viras  situated,  that  it  was  in  his  time  al- 
most deserted.  (Virg.  Gwrg,  iL  225;  and  Servius 
adlM.',  SiL  ItaL  viiL  537;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  21.)  It 
subsequently  reodved  a  odony  under  Augustus  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  229),  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  in  ooiyunc- 
tioQ  with  Nda  and  Kuoeiia,  apparently  as  a  place  of 
some  consequence.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  retained  its  colonial  rank,  but  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  an  ordinaiy  munidpol  town.  (Steab.  t. 
pp.  247,  249;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Orell.  /iwcr.  no. 
3716.)  The  modem  tovm  of  ^oerra  retains  the 
dte  as  vrell  as  the  name  of  the  andent  one,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  vestigee  of  antiquity,  except 
a  few  inscriptions,  remain  there.  (Lupuli,  /ter  Fismi- 
jm.  p.  10 — 12.)  The  cdns  vriUi  an  Oscan  legend 
whidi  vrare  referred  by  Eckhd  and  earlier  nunusma- 
tists  to  Aoerxae,  belong  properly  to  Atkixa.  (MiU 
hngen,  Nmnitm/oJi^  de  PAneiame  ItaUsj  p.  190$ 
Friedl&nder,  OtkUchen  Mimtem,  p.  15.) 

2.  A  dty  of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  in  the  territoiy  of 
the  Insubres.  Pdybius  describes  it  merely  as  dtu- 
ated  betwem  the  Alps  and  the  Po;  and  his  vrords 
axe  copied  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium:  but  Strabo 
teUs  us  that  it  was  near  Cremona:  and  the  Tabula 
phuses  it  on  the  rood  from  that  dty  to  Laus  Pompeia 
(Lodi  Vecchio)f  at  a  distance  of  22  Boman  miles 
from  the  latter  place,  and  13  from  Cremona.  These 
distances  coincide  vrith  the  podtion  of  Gherra  or 
Genif  a  village,  or  rather  suburb  of  FiztigkeUonef 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Adda.  It  appears  to 
have'been  a  place  of  considerable  strei^gth  and  im- 
portance (probably  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the 
Adda)  even  before  the  Boman  conquest:  and  in  b.c. 
222,  held  out  for  a  condderable  time  against  the 
consuls  Karcellus  and  Sdpio,  but  was  compelled  to 
sunender  alter  the  battle  of  Ckstidium.  (PoLiL  34; 
Plut  Mare,  6 ;  Zonar.  viiL  20 ;  Stmb.  v.  p.  247  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  o. ;  Tab.  Pent ;  Cluver.  Ital  p.  244.) 

3.  A  third  town  of  the  name,  distanguished  by  the 
epithet  of  Vatbiae,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  14. 
s.  19)  as  having  been  dtuated  in  Umbrio,  but  it  vras 
already  destroyed  in  his  time,  and  aU  due  to  its  no. 
dtion  is  lost  [E.  H.  B.J 

ACES  ("Amiy),  a  river  of  Asia,  fiovring  through 
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AGESINES. 


A  plain  sniToimded  by  mountains,  respecting  v^i(^ 
a  story  is  told  by  Herodotos  (iii.  1 1 7).  Geographers 
are  not  agreed  as  to  the  locality.  It  seems  to  be 
somewhere  in  Central  Asia,  £.  of  the  Caspian.  It 
is  pretty  clear,  at  all  events,  that  the  Aces  of  He- 
rodotns  is  not  the  Indian  liver  Acesines.    [P.  S.] 

ACESINES  (*AK€<rlyris\  a  river  of  Sicily,  which 
flows,  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Tanromeniun. 
Its  name  oocars  only  in  Tfaucydides  (iv.  25)  on 
occasion  of  the  attack  made  on  Naxos  by  the  Mes- 
senilis  in  B.  a  425  :  but  it  is  evidently  1he  same 
river  which  is  called  by  Pliny  (iii.  8)  Asixes,  and 
by  Vlbios  Sequester  (p.  4)  Asonius.  Both  these 
writers  place  it  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Taurom»iium,  and  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  river 
now  called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  Cantaraf  a  con* 
siderable  stz«un,  which,  after  foUowhig  throughout 
its  course  the  northern  boundary  of  Aetna,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea  immediately  to  the  S.  of 
Capo  S(Msdf  the  site  of  the  ancient  Naxos.  The 
Onobalas  of  Appian  {B.  (7.  v.  109)  is  probably 
only  another  name  for  the  same  river.  Cluverius 
appears  to  be  mistaken  in  regarding  the  Fiume 
Freddo  as  the  Acesines  :  it  is  a  veiy  small  stream, 
while  the  Cantara  is  (me  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Sicily,  and  could  hardly  have  been  omitted  by 
Pliny.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p.  93 ;  Mannert,  vol.  ix.  pt. 
ii.  p.  284.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACESINES  OAjcfo-fiTjj :  Chenab:  Dionysius 
Periegetes,  v.  1138,  makes  the  t  long,  if  any  choose 
to  consider  this  an  authority),  the  chief  of  the 
five  great  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  which  give  the 
name  of  Panjab  (i.  e.  Five  Waters)  to  tiie  great 
plain  of  NW.  Ini^  These  rivers  are  described, 
in  their  connection  with  each  other,  under  India. 
The  Acesines  was  the  second  of  them,  reckoning 
from  the  W.,  and,  after  receiving  tiie  watcre  of  all 
the  rest,  retained  its  name  to  its  junction  with  the 
Indus,  in  lat.  28°  55'  N.,  long.  7(P  28'  E.  Its 
Sanscrit  name  was  Chandrabhaga^  which  would 
have  been  Hellenized  into  ISovSpo^et^of ,  a  word  so 
like  to  *Av5po4><i7os,  or  'AXe^oySpo^yos,  that  the 
followers  of  Alexander  changed  the  name  to  avoid 
tlie  evil  omen,  the  more  so  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
disaster  which  befell  the  Macedonian  fleet  at  the 
turbulent  junction  of  the  river  with  the  Hydaspes 
(Ritter,  Erdkunde  von  Asien^  vol.  iv.  pt.  L  p.  456 : 
for  other  references  see  India.)  [P.  S.] 

ACESTA.     [Skgesta.] 

ACHAEI  (*Axa<oi),  one  of  the  four  races  into 
which  the  Hellenes  are  usually  divided.  In  the 
heroic  age  they  are  found  in  that  part  of  Thessaly 
in  which  Phthia  and  Hellas  were  situated,  and  also 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Peloponnesus,  more  especially 
in  Argos  and  Sparta.  Aigos  was  frequently  called 
the  Achaean  Argos  {"Apyos  ^AxcuikSv,  Hom.  //. 
ix.  141)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Pelasgian 
Argos  in  Thessaly;  but  Sparta  is  generally  men- 
tioned as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Achaean  race 
In  Peloponnesus.  Thessaly  and  Peloponnesus  were 
thus  the  two  chief  abodes  of  this  people;  but 
there  were  various  traditions  respecting  their  origin, 
and  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  among  the  an- 
cients, whether  the  Thessalian  or  the  Peloponnesian 
Achaeans  were  the  more  ancient.  They  were 
usually  represented  as  descendants  of  Achaeus,  the 
son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  and  consequently  the 
brother  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  Hellen.  Pausanias 
(vii.  1)  related  that  Achaeus  went  back  to  Thessaly, 
imd  recovered  the  dominions  of  wliich  his  father, 
Xuthus,  had  been  deprived ;  and  then,  in  order  to 
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explain  the  existence  of  the  Achaeans  in  PelopoiN 
nesus,  he  adds  that  Archander  and  Architeles,  the 
sons  of  Achaeus,  came  back  £nom  Phthiods  to  Aiipos, 
married  the  two  daughters  of  Danaus,  and  acquired 
such  influence  at  Aigos  and  Sparta,  that  they  called 
the   people  Achaeans  after  their  &ther  Achaeus. 
On  the  other  hand,  Strabo  in  one  passage  says  (p. 
383),  that  Achaeus  having  fled  from  Attica,  where 
his  father  Xuthus  had  settled,  settled  in  Lace- 
daemon  and  gave  to  the  inhabitants  the  name  of 
Achaeans.     In  another  passage,  however,  he  relates 
(p.  365),  that  Pelops  brought  with  him  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus  the  Phthiotan  Achaeans,  who  settled  in 
Laconia.    It  would  be  unprofitable  to  pursue  fur- 
ther the  variations  in  the  l^ends;  but  we  may 
safely  believe  that  the  Achaeans  in  Thessaly  were 
more  ancient  than  those  in  Peloponnesus,  since  all 
tradition  points  to  Thessaly  as  the  cradle  of  the 
Hellenic  race.     There  isa  totally  different  account, 
which  repreaerAs  the  Achaeans  as  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
It  is  preserved  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (i.  17), 
who  relates  that  Achaeus,  Phthius,  and  Pelasgua 
were  sons  of  Poseidon  and  Larissa;  and  that  ^ey 
migrated  from    Peloponnesus  to  Thessaly,  where 
they  divided  the  country  into  three  parts,  called 
after  them  Achaia,  Phthiotis  and  Pelasgiotis.     A 
modem  writer  is  disposed  to  accept  this  tradition  96 
fiir,  as  to  assign  a  Pelasgic  origin  to  the  Achaeans, 
though  he  regards  the  Phthiotan  Achaeans  as  more 
ancient  than  their  brethren  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
(ThiriwaJl,  HUt.  of  Greece,  vol.  L  p.  109,   seq.) 
The  oiUj/act  known  in  the  earliest  history  of  Uie 
people,  which  we  can  admit  with  certainty,  is  thor 
existence  as  the  predominant  race  in  the  south  of 
Thessaly,  and  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  Peloponnesns. 
They  are  represented  by  Homer  as  a  brave  and 
warlike  people,  and  so  distinguished  were  they  that 
he  usually  calls  the  Greeks  in  general  Achaeans  or 
Panachaeans  (Ilayaxaioi,  11.  ii.  404,  vii.  73,  &c.). 
In   the    same   manner  Peloponnesus,   and    some- 
times the  whole  of  Greece,  is  called  by  the  poet  the 
Achaean  land.      ('Axwtj  ycuOy  Horn.  IL  i.  254, 
Od,  xiii.  249.)     On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians,  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
Achaeans  were  driven  out  of  Argos  and  Laconia, 
and  those  who  remained  behind  were  reduced  to  tho 
condition  of  a  conquered  people.    Most  of  the  ex- 
pelled Achaeans,  led  by  Tisamenus,  the   son  of 
Orestes,  proceeded  to  the  land  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  which  was  called  simply  A^alus 
(AlyidKSs)  or  the  "  Coast,"  and  was  ii^abited  by 
lonians.     The  latter  were  defeated  by  the  Achaeans 
and  crossed  over  to  Attica  and  Asia  Minor,  leaving 
their  country  to  their  conquerors,  from  whom  it  was 
henceforth  called  Achaia.     (Strab.  p.  383;  Pans. 
vii.   1;  Pol.  ii.  41;  comp.  Herod,  i.  145.)      The 
further  history  of  the  Achaeans  is  given  imder 
Achaia.     The  Achaeans  founded  several  colonies, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  Croton   and 
Sybaris.     [Croton;  Sybaris.] 

ACHA'IA  ('Axafo,  Ion.  'Axeufiy:  ^th.  'Axcu6t, 
Achaeus,  Achlvus,  y^m.  and  adj.  ^Axcuds,  AchlUas-, 
Acliais:  Adj.  *AxouK6sy  Achaicus,  Achaius).  1. 
A  district  in  the  S.  of  'Thessaly,  in  which  Phthia 
and  Hellas  were  situated.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  abode  of  the  Achaeans,  who  were  hence 
called  Phthiotan  Achaeans  (^Ax^ol  ol  ^iwtcu)  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Achaeans  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. [For  details  see  Achaei.]  It  was 
from  this  part  of  Thessaly  that  Achillea  came,  and 
Homer  says  that  the  subjects  of  this  hero  were 
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caSed  If  jnmdaoB,  and  Hellenes,  tnd  Adiaeans. 
(ll  £  684.)  This  district  oontinued  to  retain  the 
maam  af  Acfaaia  in  tlie  time  of  Herodotns  (tIL  173, 
197),  aod  the  inhabitants  of  Pfathia  were  called 
PfathiDCan  Achaeans  till  a  still  later  period.  (Thac 
no.  3.)  As  acoonnt  of  thb  pait  of  Thessalj  is 
gnea  ander  Thessalia. 

2.  Originally  called  Aeoialus  or  Aegialeia 
(A«YHAJf,  AtytdXtta,  Ham.  //.  ii.  575;  Paus.  vii. 
1.  §  1;  Stzabi  pi  383),  that  is,  **the  Coast,"  a 
fiwimc  in  the  N.  <tf  Peioponnesns,  extended  along 
tike  Ccrinthisn  gnlf  irom  ^e  river  Larissos,  a  little 
5.  of  the  prQDKmtory  Arazns,  which  separated  it 
fpoa  Elis,  to  the  river  Sjthas,  which  separated  it 
from  SKjania.    On  the  S.  it  was  bordered  bj  Ar- 
a&kf  anl  on  the  SW.  by  Elis.     Its  greatest  kngth 
ifacg  the  coast  is   about  65  English  miles:    its 
Inadth  fixsn  thont  12  to  20  miles.     Its  area  was 
iratMbt  J  abont  650  square  miles.     Achaia  is  thns 
<n]r  a  nxrow  slip  of  country,  lying  uptxi  the  slope 
of  the  nortiiem  range  of  Arcadia,  throogfa  which 
are  deep  and  narrow  gorges,  by  winch  alone  Achaia 
<aB  be  mTaded  from  the  soath.     From  this  momi- 
tain  range  descend  nnmerons  ridges  mnning  down 
Eto  the  sea,  or  separated  from  it  by  narrow  levels. 
The  plains  on  the  coast  at  the  foot  of  these  moan- 
tans  and  the  rallies  between  them  are  generally 
^"ery  fartile.    At  the  present  day  cnltivation  ends 
viUi  the  pifaun  of  Fatra,  and  the  whole  of  the  west- 
OB  part  of  Achaia  is  forest  or  pasture.     The  plains 
■e  diained  by  nnmeroos  streams ;  bat  in  consequence 
tf  die  ffoximity  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea  the 
ocurse  of  these  torrents  is  necessarily  short,  and 
nnit  of  diem  are  dry  in  summer.     The  coast  is 
peoeaBy  low,  and  deficient    in    good    harbours. 
Cckoel  Leake  remarks,  that  the  level  along  the 
eoBst  of  Achaia  '*  appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
euarse  of  ages  by  the  soil  deposited  by  the  torrents 
which  dsKend  from  the  lof^  mountains  that  rise 
inmedEitely  at  the  back  of  the  plains.    Wherever 
the  rims  are  largest,  the  plains  are  most  extensive, 
aad  eadi  river  has  its  correspondent  promontory 
fR^nctiooed  in  like  manner  to  its  volume.     These 
poDMctcries  are  in  general  nearly  opposite  to  the 
«pfVB^  at  which  the   rivers  emerge  fnxn  the 
ammtains."    {Pelopormesuxca,  p.  390.) 

The  highot  mountain  in  Achaia  is  situated  be- 
hind Patxae ;  it  is  called  Mons  Panachaicus 
W  Pdjbtos,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the  Scio- 
e»a  of  P&ny  (rh  TlearaxcuKhy  6pos^  Pol.  v.  30  ; 
riiiL  ir.  6:  Voidhid).  It  is  6322  English  feet  in 
iaght  (Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  138, 
i^ywtaeiiaco,  p.  204.)  There  are  three  conspi- 
cBOQs  pranontories  on  the  coast.  1.  Drefanuh 
(Apnaror:  C.  Dkrtpano),  the  most  northerly 
faint  in  Pdoponnesus,  is  confounded  by  Strabo  with 
the  ndghbourxng  pramontocy  of  Rhium,  but  it  is 
the  kw  sandy  point  4  miles  eastward  of  the  latter. 
Iti  name  ia  connected  by  Pansanias  with  the  sickle 
of  Croons;  bat  we  know  that  this  name  was  often 
^ffied  by  the  ancients  to  low  sandy  promontories, 
vUch  asBome  the  form  of  a  hpiravav,  or  sickle. 
(Slab.  p.  335 ;  Pans.  vii.  23.  §.  4 ;  Leake,  Moreoj 
ToL  ifi.  pi  415.)  2.  BmuM  C^lov.  Castle  of  the 
Mvrmy,  4  miles  westward  of  Drepanum,  as  men- 
tiomi  above,  is  opposite  the  promontory  of  AmiR- 
ssnic,  Mmetiroes  also  called  Rhium  (^kmi^iov. 
Cattle  of  RumSi),  on  the  borders  of  Aetolia  and 
Lcris.  In  order  to  distinguish  them  irom  each 
other  the  ftnner  was  called  rh  'Ax«u>r^y,  and  the 
falter  ri  MoAwk^oc^,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  town 
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ot  Molycreium.  These  two  promontories  formed 
the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf.  The  breadth 
of  the  strait  is  stated  both  by  Dodwell  and  Leake 
to  be  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  but  the  ancient 
writers  make  the  distance  less.  Thucydides  makes 
it  7  stadia,  Strabo  5  stadia,  and  PHny  nearly  a 
Roman  mile.  On  the  promontory  of  Rhium  there 
was  a  temple  of  Poseidon.  (Thuc  ii.  86 ;  Strab. 
pp.  335,  336;  Plin.  iv.  6;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Dod- 
well, Classical  Towr^  vol.  i.  p.  126;  Leake,  Morea^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  147.)  3.  Araxus  (*Af)o|o$:  Kahgria\ 
W.  of  Dyme,  formerly  the  boundary  between  AchaJa 
and  Elis,  bnlTthe  confines  were  afterwards  extended 
to  the  river  Larissus.  (Pol.  iv.  65 ;  Stnib.  pp.  335, 
336;  Paus.  vi.  26.  §  10.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  rivers  of  Achaia 
fipoin  E.  to  W.  Of  these  the  only  two  of  any  im- 
portance are  the  Orathis  (No.  3)  and  the  Peirus 
(No.  14).  1.  Sythas,  or  Sts  (7,<Sas,  Sw),  form-' 
ing  the  boundary  between  Achaia  and  S^cyonia. 
We  may  infer  that  this  river  was  at  no  great  dis* 
tance  from  Sicyon,  from  the  statement  of  Pausanias, 
that  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  there  was  a  procession 
of  children  from  Sicyon  to  the  Sythas,  and  back 
again  to  the  city.  (Paus.  ii.  7.  §  8,  ii.  12.  §  2, 
vii.  27.  §  12;  Ptol.  iiL  16.  §  4;  comp.  Leake, 
MoreOj  vol.  iii.  p.  383,  Petopofmesiaca,  p.  403.) 
2.  Grius  (Kpt6s%  rising  in  the  mountains  above 
Pellene,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  a  little  W.  of 
Aegcira.  (Paus.  vii.  27.  §  11.)  3.  Crathw 
(KpaOis:  Akrata\  rising  in  a  mountain  of  the  same 
name  in  Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near 
Aegae.  It  is  described  as  ktwaos^  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  streams  in  Achiua,  which  were 
mostly  £y  in  summer,  as  stated  above.  The  Styx, 
which  rises  in  the  Arcadian  mountain  cf  Aroania, 
is  a  tributary  of  the  Grathis.  (Herod,  i.  145 ;  Cal- 
lim.  t»  Jov.  26;  Strab.  p.  386;  Pans.  vii.  25. 
§  11,  viii.  15.  §§  8,  9,  viii.  18.  §  4;  Leake,  iforca, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  894,  407.)  4.  Buraicus  (iroro^by 
Bou/>aZ)r<$s:  river  of  jfiTo/arryfo,  or  river  of  Bora), 
rising  in  Arcadia,  and  falling  into  tho  sea  £.  of 
Burn.  It  appears  from  Strabo  tliat  its  proper  name 
was  Erasmus.  (Paus.  vii.  25.  §  10;  Strab.  p.  371 ; 
Leake,  L  c.)  5.  Cerynites  {Ktpwiri\S'.  Bok- 
husia)j  flowing  from  the  mountain  Ceryneia,  in 
Arcadia,  and  fiilling  into  the  sea  probably  E.  of 
Helice.  (Paus.  vii.  25.  §  5;  Leake,  /.  c.)  6. 
Selinus  (2f\iyovs:  river  of  Vostitzd)^  flowing  into 
the  sea  between  Helice  and  Aegium.  Strabo  erro- 
neously describes  it  as  flowing  through  Aegium. 
(Paus.  vii.  24.  §  5;  Strab.  p.  387;  Leake,  /.  c.) 
7,  8.  Meganitas  (Me7ai'(Tos)  and  Phoenix 
(♦otvil),  both  falling  into  the  sea  W.  of  Aegium. 
(Paus.  vii.  23.  §  5.)  9.  Bolihaeus  (BoKivcuos), 
flowing  into  the  sea  a  little  E.  of  the  promontory 
Drepanum,  so  called  from  an  ancient  town  BoUna, 
which  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 
(Paus.  vii.  24.  ^  4.)  10.  Seleienus  (S^Xo/o^oj), 
flowing  into  the  sea  between  the  promontories  Dre- 
panum and  Rhium,  a  little  E.  of  Argyra.  (Paus. 
vii.  23.  §  1.)  11,  12.  Charadrus  (XdpaJbpos: 
river  of  Fe/t7tte»)and  Meilichus  (MtiKixos:  river 
of  i^il'ena),  both  falling  into  the  sea  between  the 
promontory  Rhiuln  and  Patrae.  (Paus.  vii.  22. 
§  11,  vii.  19.  §  9,  20.  §  1.)  13.  Glaucus 
(rAaSicof  :  Lefka^  or  Lafka\  falling  into  the  sea, 
a  little  S.  of  Patrae.  (Pans.  vii.  18.  §  2;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  123.)  14.  Peirus  (HcTpos  :  Kame- 
nitza),  also  called  Achelous,  falling  into  the  sea 
near  Olenus.    This  river  was  mentioned  by  Hesiod 
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under  the  maM  of  Peinis,  as  «« lesni  from  Sbabo. 
It  is  described  bj  Leake  as  ifide  and  deep  in  tbe 
Utter  end  of  FebroaiT',  altboagh  no  ndn  bad  fidkn 
ibr  some  weeks.  Into  tbe  Peinis  flowed  the  Tea- 
theas  (Tcvtfeot),  which  in  its  tom  leodved  the 
CaoooD.  The  Peiros  flowed  past  Pharae,  where  it 
was  called  Pi&*nis(nfcpos),  bat  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  called  it  hj  the  former  name.  (Stiab.  p.  342; 
Uerod.  i.  145;  Pans.  vii.  18.  §  I,  22.  §  1;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  155.)  Strabo  in  another  passage  calls  it 
Melas  (McAaf),  bat  the  reading  is  probaUj  oor- 
mpt.  Dionysius  Periegetes  mentioos  the  Melas  along 
with  the  Grathis  among  the  riyers  ^xrmBog  from  Mt. 
£r]rnianthus.  (Strab.  p.  386 ;  Dionjs.  416.)  15. 
Larisus  (^/idptaos:  Mono),  fbnning  the  boundary 
between  Achaia  and  fllis,  rising  in  Mt  Soollis, 
and  fiklling  into  the  sea  30  stedia  from  Dyme. 
(Pans.  vii.  17.  §  5;  Strab.  p.  387;  Liv.  xxvii.31.) 
.  The  original  inhabitants  of  Achaia  are  said  to 
have  been  Pelasgians,  and  were  called  Aegialeis 
(AryioXcts),  or  ^  "  Coast-Men,"  from  Aegialos, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  coontiy,  thongli  some 
writers  sought  a  mythical  origin  for  the  name,  and 
derived  it  from  A^ialens,  king  of  Sic^onia.  (Herod, 
vii.  94;  Pans,  vii.  1.)  The  lonians  snbseqaoitly 
settled  in  the  conntiy.  According  to  the  mythical 
aooonnt,  Ion,  the  sen  of  Xnthns,  crossed  over  from 
Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army,  bnt  candnded  an  al- 
liance with  Selinus,  the  king  of  the  conntiy,  married 
his  daughter  Helioe,and  succeeded  him  oo  the  thnme. 
From  this  time  the  land  was  called  Ionia,  and  the  in- 
habitants lonians  or  Aegialian  lonians.  The  lonians 
remained  in  possession  ot  the  coontry  till  the  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  when  the  AchaeaoB, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Argos  andLacediftmon  by 
the  invaders,  marched  against  the  lonians  in  order 
to  obtain  new  homes  for  themselves  in  the  country 
of  the  latter  Under  the  command  of  their  king 
Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  they  defeated  the 
lonvins  in  battle.  The  latter  shut  themselves  up  in 
Hellce,  where  they  snstained  a  siege  for  a  time,  but 
tiioy  finally  quitted  the  oountiy  imd  sought  refoge 
in  Attica.  The  Achaeans  thus  became  masters  of 
tiie  country,  which  was  henceforth  called  after 
them  Achma.  (Herod,  i.  145 ;  PoL  iL  41 ;  Pans, 
vii.  1 ;  Strab.  p.  383.)  This  is  the  common  legend, 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  Homer  takes  no  no- 
tice of  lonians  on  the  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  on  the  contrary,  the  catalogue  in  the 
Iliad  distinctly  includes  this  territory  under  the  do- 
minions of  Agamenmon.  Hence  there  seems  reason 
for  questioning  the  occupation  of  northern  Pelopon- 
nesus by  tbe  lonians  and  their  expulsion  from  it  by 
Tisamenus;  and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  histo- 
rical Achaeans  in  the  north  part  of  Pelopoimesus  are 
a  small  undisturbed  remnant  of  the  Achaean  popu- 
lation once  distributed  through  the  whole  peninsula. 
(Grote,  Higtory  of  GreeGe,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

The  lonians  are  said  to  have  dwelt  in  tillages, 
and  the  cities  in  the  country  to  have  been  first  built 
by  the  Achaeans.  Several  of  these  villages  were 
united  to  form  a  town  ;  thus  Patrae  was  formed  by 
an  union  of  seven  villages,  Dyme  of  eight,  and 
Aegium  also  of  seven  or  eight.  The  Achaeans  pos- 
sessod  twelve  cities,  the  territory  of  each  of  which 
was  divided  into  seven  or  eight  demi.  (Strab.  p. 
386.)  This  number  of  12  is  said  to  have  bem 
borrowed  from  the  lonians,  who  were  divided  into 
12  parts  (/i^p«a),  when  they  occupied  the  country, 
and  who  accordii^Iy  refused  to  allow  of  more  than 
twelve  cities  in  Uieir  league.    Although  there  are 
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good  naaoos  for  bdievingthat  there  were  more  than- 
twelve  independent  cities  in  Achaia  (Grote,  Hiti.  of 
Chreece,  voL  ii.  p.  614),  yet  the  ancient  writers  al- 
ways  recognise  only  12,  and  this  seems  to  have  beeft 
r^arded  as  the  establitJied  number  of  the  confede- 
ration. These  cities  contiamed  to  be  governed  by  the 
descendants  of  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogygos,  after 
whose  death  they  abolished  the  kingly  rule  «id  es- 
taUished  a  democracy.  Each  of  the  cities  fonned  a 
separate  republic,  but  were  united  together  by  pe- 
riodical sacrifices  and  festivals,  where  they  arranged 
their  disputes  and  settled  their  common  concerns. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (L  145)  the  twelve  cities 
were  Pellene,  Aegeira,  Aegae,  Bura,  Helice,  Aegium, 
Bhypes,  Patreis  (ae),  Phareis  (ae),  Olenns,  Dyme, 
Tiitaeeis  (Tritaea).  This  list  is  copied  by  Strabo 
(pp.  385,  386) ;  but  it  appears  frtxn  the  list  in 
Polybins  (ii.  41),  that  Leontium  and  Geiyneiawere 
afterwards  substituted  in  the  place  of  Bhypes  and 
A^ne,  which  had  fiillen  into  decay.  Pausanias  (vii. 
6. 1 1)  retains  both  Bhypes  and  Aegae,  and  substi- 
tutes Ceryneia  for  Patne;  bat  his  authority  is  of  no 
valoe  in  of^Msition  to  Polybias.  The  bond  of  union 
between  these  cities  was  very  loose,  and  their  connec- 
Uoo  was  of  a  religions  nUher  than  of  a  political 
natnre.  Thus  we  find  them  sometimes  acting  quite 
independently  of  one  another.  Pellene  alooe  joined 
the  LftcedftpTiicmians  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Pelqponnesian  war,  while  the  rest  remained  neatnd; 
and  at  a  later  period  of  the  war  Patrae  alone  e»- 
poosed  the  Athenian  cause.  (Thuc.  xL  9,  v.  52.) 
Their  original  place  of  meeting  was  at  Helice,  where 
they  ofieiid  a  common  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  the  tute> 
lary  god  of  the  place ;  but  after  this  city  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea  in  b.  c.  373  [Heuce], 
they  transferred  their  meetings  to  A^ram,  where 
they  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Homagyrins,  or  Homarins, 
and  to  the  Panachaeon  Demeter,  (Pans.  viL  24f 
Pol.  V.  94.) 

The  Achaeans  are  rarely  mentkmed  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history.  Being  equally 
unconnected  with  the  great  Ionian  and  Doric  races, 
they  kept  aloof  fin:  tbe  most  part  firam  tiie  struggles 
between  the  Greek  states,  and  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed a  state  of  almost  uninterrupted  prosperity  down 
to  the  time  of  Philip.  They  did  not  assist  the  other 
Greeks  in  repelling  the  Persians.  In  b.  c.  454  tliey 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  but  the  Utter 
were  obliged  to  sorrender  Achaia  in  the  truce  for 
thirty  years,  which  they  concluded  with  Sparta  and 
her  allies  in  B.  c.  445.  (Thuc  i.  Ill,  115.)  In 
the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  th^  joined  the 
Lacedaemonians,  though  probably  very  reluctantly. 
(Thuc.  iL  9.)  They  retained,  however,  a  high  cha- 
racter among  the  other  Greeks,  and  were  esteemed 
on  account  of  their  sincerity  and  good  foith.  So 
highly  were  they  valued,  that  at  an  early  sgo  some 
of  the  powerful  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  applied  for 
their  mediation  and  adopted  their  institutions,  and 
at  a  later  time  they  were  chosen  by  the  Spartans  and 
Thebans  as  arbiters  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
(Pol.  ii.  39.)  The  first  great  bk>w  which  the 
Achaeans  experienced  was  at  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
neia  (b.  c.  338),  when  they  fought  -mth  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians  agunst  Philip  and  lost  some  of 
their  bravest  citizens.  Eight  years  afterwards  (b,  c. 
330)  all  the  Achaean  towns,  with  the  exception  of 
Pellene,  joined  the  Spartans  in  the  cause  of  Grecian 
freedom,  and  shared  in  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Man- 
tineia,  in  which  Agis  fell.  This  severe  blow  left 
them  so  prostrate  that  they  were  unable  to  render 
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to  Um  confederate  Greeks  in  the  La- 
after  the  death  of  Afexandcr.    (Paoa.  vii. 
6.)  Bat  their  iodependeni  ainrit  had  awakened  the 
jmhasj  «f  the  Mfffrtnnian  mien,  and  Demetrius, 
CiMindrr,  and  Antigciuis  Gonataa  pUced  garriMoa 
m  their  cities,  cr  held  poeecaaion  o£  them  by  means 
if  tTTaati.    Sadi  a  state  of  things  at  length  be- 
insnpiMftabk,  and  the  oammotians  in  Mao&- 
whieh  fUhywed  the  death  of  Ljsiniachus  (b.  c. 
98 IX  sffvded  them  a  fiivoorable  opportunitj  for 
thnwiag  off  the  yoke  of  their  opprestiora;  and  the 
Ganhbh  inra^oa  which  shortly  Hollowed  efiectnaUy 
javTCBted  the  Maiwlonlans  firam  interfering  in  the 
alurs  of  the  Pekypoonesos.    Patnie  and  Dyme  were 
tht  fint  two  cities  whidi  expelled  the  Macedonians. 
Ihdr  ^*«wipi*  was  speedOy  followed  by  Tritaea 
aad  Ffaaraa  ;  and  these  fear  towns  now  resolved  to 
learw  the  ancient   League.      The  date  of   this 
not  was  B.  c  280.    Five  years  afterwards  (b.  o. 
275)  they  were  joined  by  Aeginin  and  Bora,  and 
the  acceaBJon  of  the  fenner  city  was  the  more  im- 
portant, as  it  had  been  the  regular  place  of  meeting 
if  the  eariier  League  after  the  destruction  of  Helioe, 
ai  baa  been  already  related.     The  main  principles  of 
the  conatitutaoa  of  the  new  League  were  nowfixed,and 
>  erected  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
la.    Almost  immediately  afterwards 
Ccfyneiawaa  added  to  the  League.  Therewerenow 
oily  three  remaining  dtaea  of  the  andent  League, 
vbkh  had  not  joined  the  new  ooofederatioo,  namely, 
Leoadmn,  Aiqudra,  and  PeUene;  for  Helioe  had  been 
ivdlowBd  up  by  the  sea,  and  Olenus  was  sooo  after- 
vaidaahandiaied  by  its  inhabitants.  The  three  cities 
meotiioed  abora  soon  afterwards  united  themselves 
tt»  the  League,  which  thus  consisted  of  ten  cities. 
{fd.  il  41 ;  Strab.  pu  384;  Pans.  viL  18.  §  I.) 

Ike  Achaean  League  thua  renewed  eventually 
keasM  the  most  powerful  political  body  in  Greece  ; 
aad  it  happened  by  a  strange  coincidence  that  the 
peofle,  who  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity  in  the 
age,  but  who  had  almost  disappeared  from 
for  several  centuries,  again  became  the 
peateet  among  the  Greek  states  in  the  last  days 
if  the  nation's  independence.  An  account  of  the 
coMtittttion  of  this  League  is  given  in  the  Dictionaiy 
of  ^atignitieB  (art.  Achaicum  foedut\  and  it  is 
only  neoeasaiy  to  give  here  a  brief  ro- 
of its  fundamental  laws.  The  great 
of  the  new  League  was  to  effect  a  much 
political  union  thm  had  existed  in  the  former 
mt,  Nocitywasallowed  tomake  peace  or  war  or 
la  treat  with  any  foreign  power  apart  firom  the  entire 
natioa,  ahhoogh  each  was  alloired  the  undisturbed 
eatfrel  of  iu  internal  affiurs.  This  sovereign  power 
in  the  federal  assembly  (oi^KoSor,  ixxKiiala, 
r)  which  was  held  twice  a  year  originally 
ai  Aegiam,  aftenvards  at  Corinth  or  other  places, 
tkoogh  cxtraoidinazy  meetings  might  be  convened 
by  the  offioen  of  the  League  either  at  A^nm  or 
thewheie.  At  all  these  meetings,  every  Achaean, 
wk»  had  attained  the  age  of  80,  was  allowed  to 
■peak ;  but  <p>eBtioiis  were  not  decided  by  an  ab- 
totate  majority  of  the  dtiaens,  but  by  a  majority  of 
the  dties,  whkh  were  memben  of  the  League.  In 
additieB  to  the  geooral  aaiembly  there  was  a  ConncQ 
($9t\i)f  whkh  pcenously  decided  upon  the  ques- 
tjesi  that  wen  to  be  submitted  to  the  assembly. 
7k  priodiM/odieers  of  the  League  were:  1.  The 
ilMMT  <r  geoeFal  (:lTponnn^r),  whose  duties  were 
rethmaitary  and  partly  civil,  and  who  was  the 
^tLydgad  hmi  o£  the  ooofiDderBcy.    ^-*  *^'' 
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fint  25  years  there  were  two  Strai^ ;  but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  (b.c.  255)  only  one  was  appointed. 
Marcus  of  Ceiyneia  was  ihs  first  who  held  the  sole 
office.  (PoL  ii.  43 ;  Strab.  p.  385.)  It  was  pro- 
baUy  at  this  time  that  an  Bipparchut  (finmpx^O 
or  commander  of  the  cavoliy  was  then  first  appointed 
in  place  of  the  Strategus,  whose  ofiSoe  luid  been 
abolished.  We  also  r^  of  an  Under-Strategus 
(pvo<rrpvnrY6s)f  but  we  have  no  account  of  the 
extent  of  his  powen  or  of  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  cliief  Strategus.  2.  A  Stcretary  of 
SkUe(ypannei!rtvs).  3.  Ten  Demiurgi  (hi/uovpyoi), 
who  formed  a  kind  of  permanent  committee,  and 
who  probably  represented  at  firet  the  10  Achaean 
dties,  of  which  the  League  consisted.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Demiui^,  however,  was  not  increased, 
when  new  cities  were  subsequently  added  to  the 
League.  AU  these  officen  were  dected  for  <nae 
year  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  assembly,  and  the 
Strategus  was  not  eligible  for  re-election  till  a  year 
had  elapsed  after  the  expiration  of  his  office.  If  the 
Strategus  died  under  the  period  of  his  office,  his 
place  was  filled  up  by  his  predecessor,  until  the 
time  for  the  new  elections  arrived. 

It  remains  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of 
the  League.  At  the  time  of  its  revival  its  numben 
were  80  inconsiderable,  that  the  collective  population 
of  the  confederate  states  was  scarcely  equal  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  single  dty  according  to  Plutarch. 
{Arai,  9)  Its  greatness  may  be  traced  to  its  con- 
nection with  Aratns.  Up  to  this  time  the  League 
was  confined  to  the  Achaean  dties,  and  the  idea 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of  inoor- 
poreting  foreign  dties  with  it.  But  when  Aratua 
had  delivered  his  native  dty  Sicyon  from  its  tyrant, 
and  had  persuaded  his  fellow-citizens  to  unite  them- 
sdves  to  the  League  (b.c.  251),  a  new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  latter.  Aratus,  although  only  20 
yeara  of  age,  became  the  soul  of  the  League.  The 
great  ^ject  of  his  policy  was  to  liberate  the  Pdo- 
pormesian  dties  firam  their  tyrants,  who  were  all 
more  or  less  dependent  up(ni  Macedonia,  and  to 
incorporate  them  with  the  League ;  and  under  bis 
able  nuuugement  the  confederacy  constantly  re< 
cdved  ftesh  accessions.  Antigonus  Gmatas,  king 
(d  Macedonia,  and  his  successor  Demetrius  II.,  used 
every  efibrt  to  crush  the  growing  power  of  the 
Achaeans,  and  they  were  supported  in  their  efforte 
by  the  Aetolians,  who  were  equally  jealous  of  the 
confederacy.  Aratus  however  triumphed  over  their 
opposition,  and  for  many  yeara  the  League  enjoyed 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  prosperity.  In  b.  c. 
243  Aratus  surprised  Corinth,  expelled  the  tyrant, 
and  united  this  important  dty  to  the  League.  The 
neighbouring  dties  of  Megara,  Troezen,  and  £pi- 
daurus  followed  the  example  thus  set  them,  and 
joined  the  League  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  probably  in  b.  c.239,  Mega- 
lopolis also  became  a  member  of  the  League ;  and 
in  B.C.  236  it  recdved  the  accesswn  of  the  powerful 
dty  of  Aigos.  It  now  seemed  te  Aratus  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus 
might  be  annexed  to  the  League,  but  he  experienced 
a-fer  more  fimnidable  opposition  firom  Sparta  than  he 
had antidpated.  CleomeDes III.,  who  had  liftdy  as* 
oended  the  Spartan  throne,  was  a  man  of  enei^ ;  and 
his  militaiy  abilities  proved  to  be  fer  superior  to  those 
of  Aratus.  Ndther  he  nor  the  Spartan  government 
was  disposed  to  pUoe  themselves  on  a  level  with  the 
Achaean  towns ;  and  accordingly  when  Aratus  at- 
tempted to  obtain  possession  of  Qrchomenus,  Tegesi 
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■•iid  Mantlneia,  whidi  hod  j(nned  the  Aetolion  League 
and  had  been  ceded  by  the  latter  to  the  Spartans, 
^war  broke  oat  between  Sparta  and  the  Achaean 
Leagne,  b.c.  227.  In  this  war,  called  by  Polybins 
the  Cleomenic  war,  the  Achaeans  were  defeated  in 
seyeral  battles  and  lost  some  important  places ;  and 
80  unsacoessfnl  had  they  been,  that  they  at  length 
resolved  to  form  a  coalition  or  alliance  with  Sparta, 
acknowledging  Cleomenes  as  their  chief.  Aratus 
was  muible  to  brook  this  homfliation,  and  in  an  evil 
hoar  applied  to  Antigonas  Doson  for  help,  thns 
nndoing  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  maldng  the 
Achaean  cities  again  dependent  npon  Macedonia. 
Antigonas  willingly  promised  his  assistance ;  and 
the  negotiations  wiUi  Clemcnes  wraro  broken  off,  B.C. 
224.  The  war  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  defeat 
of  Cleomenes  by  ^tigonus  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Sellasia,  b.  o.  22 1 .  Cleomenes  immediately  left  the 
conntiy  and  sailed  away  to  Egypt.  Antigonas  thns 
became  master  of  Sparta ;  bat  he  did  not  annex  it 
to  the  Achaean  Leagne,  as  it  was  no  part  of  his 
pohcy  to  aggrandize  the  latter. 

The  next  war,  in  which  the  Achaeans  were  en- 
gaged, again  witnessed  their  hnmiliation  and  de- 
pendence npon  Macedonia.  In  B.  c.  220  commenced 
the  Social  war,  as  it  is  asually  called.  The  Aetolians 
invaded  Peloponnesas  and  defeated  the  Achaeans, 
whereupon  Aratos  applied  for  aid  to  Philip, 
who  had  succeeded  Antigonas  on  the  Macedo- 
nian throne.  The  young  monarch  conducted  the 
war  with  striking  ability  and  success;  and  the 
Aetolians  having  become  weaxy  of  the  contest  were 
glad  to  conclude  a  peace  in  B.C.  217.  The  Achaeans 
now  remained  at  peace  for  some  years ;  but  they  had 
lost  the  proud  pre-eminence  they  had  formerly  en- 
joyed, and  had  become  little  better  than  ^e  vassals 
of  Macedonia.  But  the  influence  of  Aratus  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Philip,  and  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  his  death  (b.c.  213)  was  oocasi<med  by  a  slow 
poison  administered  by  the  king's  order.  The  re- 
generation of  the  League  was  due  to  Philopoemen, 
one  of  the  few  great  men  produced  in  the  latter  days 
of  Gredan  independence.  He  introdaced  gr^ 
reforms  in  the  organization  of  the  Achaean  army, 
and  accustomed  them  to  the  tactics  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  to  the  close  array  of  the  phalanx.  By 
the  ascendancy  of  his  genius  and  character,  he 
acquired  great  influence  over  his  ooun^Tmen,  and 
breathed  into  them  a  martial  spirit.  By  these  means 
he  enabled  them  to  fight  their  own  cause,  and 
rendered  them  to  some  extent  independent  of  J^Iace- 
donia.  His  defeat  of  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta 
(b.c. 208),  both  established  his  own  reputation, 
and  caused  the  Achaean  arms  again  to  be  re^)ected 
in  Greece.  In  the  war  between  the  Bomans  and 
Philip,  the  Achaeans  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
former,  and  <M>ncIuded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
republic,  b.  c.  1 98.  About  this  time,  and  for  several 
subsequent  years,  the  Achaeans  were  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Nabb,  who  had  succeeded  Machani- 
das as  tyrant  of  Sparta.  Nabis  was  slain  by  some 
Aetolians  in  b.  c.  192  ;  whereupon  Philopoemen 
hastened  to  Sparta  and  induced  the  city  to  join  the 
League.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  191)  the 
Messenians  and  the  Eleans  also  joined  the  L^igue. 
Thus  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  was  at  length  an- 
nexed to  the  League;  but  its  independence  was 
now  littie  more  than  nominal,  and  its  conduct  and 
proceedings  were  regulated  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Boman  senate.  When  the  Achaeans 
xmder  Philopoemen  ventured  to  ponish  Spart»  in 
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B.  c.  188  by  razing  the  fortifications  of  the  city  and 
abolishing  tiie  laws  of  Lycorgns,  their  conduct  wu 
severely  censured  by  the  senate ;  and  every  sacoeed- 
ing  transaction  between  the  Leagne  and  tiie  smate 
showed  still  more  clearly  the  subject  condition  of  the 
Achaeans.    The  Bomans,  however,  still  acknovr- 
ledged  in  name  the  independence  of  the  Achaeans ; 
and  the  more  patriotic  part  of  the  nation  continued 
to  offer  a  oonstitutional  resistance  to  all  the  Boman 
encroachments  npon  the  liborties  of  the  League, 
whenever  this  coold  be  done  without  affordbg  the 
Bomans  any  pretext  fiar  war.    At  the  head  of  this 
party  waa  Philopoemen,  and  after  his  death,  Ly- 
ccnrtas.  Xenon,  and  Polybins.     Callicrates  on  the 
other  hand  was  at  the  head  of  another  party,  which 
counselled  a  servile  sabmission  to  the  senate,  and 
sought  to  obtain  aggrandizement  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  their  coontiy.     In  order  to  get  rid  of  his 
political  opponents,  Callicrates,  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus  hy  the  Bomans,  drew  up  a  list  of  1000^ 
Achaeans,  the  best  and  purest  part  of  the  nation, 
whom  the  Bomans  carried  off  to  Italy  (b.  c.  167) 
under  the  pretext  of  their  having  afforded  help  to 
Perseus.    The  Bomans  never  brought  these  prisoners 
to  trial,  bat  kept  them  in  the  towns  of  Italy ;  and 
it  was  not  till  iSfter  the  lapse  of  17  years,  and  when 
their  number  was  redaoed  to  300,  that  the  senate 
gave  them  permisskm  to  retom  to  Greece.    Among 
those  who  were  thus  restored  to  their  coontiy,  there 
were  some  mea  of  prudence  and  ability,  like  the 
historian  Pdybius ;  bot  there  were  others  of  weak 
judgment  and  violent  passions,  who  had  been  exas- 
perated by  their  long  and  ux^ust  confinement,  and 
who  now  madly  urged  their  coontiy  into  a  war  with 
Borne.    A  dispute  having  arisen  between  Sparta  and 
the  League,  the  senate  sent  an  embas^  into  Greece 
in  B.C.  147,  and  required  that  Sparta,  Corinth, 
Argos,  and  other  cities  should  be  severed  from  tho 
League,  thus  reducing  it  ahnost  to  its  original  con- 
dition when  it  included  only  the  Achaean  towns. 
This  demand  was  received  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion, and  Oritolaus,  who  was  their  general,  used 
every  efifort  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people 
against  the  Bomans.     Through  his  influence  the 
Achaeans  resolved  to  resist  the  Bomans,  and  declared 
war  against  Sparta.    This  was  equivalent  to  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  Bome  itself,  and  was  so 
understood  by  both  parties.    In  the  spring  of  146 
Critolaus  marched  northwards  throngh  Boeotia  into 
the  S.  of  Thessaly,  but  retreated  on  the  approach  of 
Metellus,  who  advanced  against  him  from  Mace- 
donia.   He  was,  however,  overtaken  by  Metellus 
near  Scarpbea,  a  littie  S.  of  Thermopyke ;  his  forces 
were  put  to  the  rout,  and  he  himself  was  never  heard 
of  after  the  battle.     Metellos  followed  the  fugitives 
to  Corinth.     Diaeus,  who  had  succeeded  Callicrates 
in  the  office  of  General,  resolved  to  continue  the 
contest,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
war  and  knew  that  he  had  no  hope  of  pardon  from 
the  Bomans.    Meantime  the  consul  Mummius  ar- 
rived  at  the  Isthmus  as  the  successor  of  Metellus. 
Enoooraged  by  some  trifling  success  against  the 
Boman  outposts,  Diaeus  ventured  to  offer  battie  to 
the  Bomans.  The  Achaeans  were  eadly  defeated  and 
Corinth  surrendered  without  a  blow.    Signal  ven- 
geance was  taken  upon  the  unfortunate  dty.    The 
men  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  women  simI  children 
were  reserved  as  slaves:  and  after  the  citj  had 
been  stript  of  all  its  treasures  and  worics  of  art,  ita 
buildups  were  committed  to   the  flames,    b.  c. 
146.   [CoRiNTHUS.]     Thus  perished  the  Achaean 
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httfat^  mi  with  h  the  iodependeiice  of  Greece ; 
Vat  t^  rMoDecdan  of  the  Achaean  power  was  perpe- 
ftMted  bj  the  mne  of  Achaia,  which  the  Romans 
pm  to  the  MOth  of  Greece,  when  they  fanned  it  into 
aprpviztee.  (Paii&  til  16,  sob  fin.) 

The  hiftny  of  the  Achaean  League  has  been 
titatod  with  ability  by  aereral  modem  writers.  The 
b(«t  wvka  on  the  anbject  are:  —  Helwing,  Ges- 
dUrile  da  Ackai$ckem  Bmdes^  Lemgo,  1829  ; 
Scbon,  GeiekickU  GriechenlantTs  von  der  Entste- 
kmy  da  Aetol,  mtd  Achmichen  Bundes  bis  auf 
die  Ztrtlonmg  Cormths,  Bonn,  1833  ;  Flathe's 
GfxkkkU  Maeedomens,  toI.  ii.,  Leips.  1832 ;  Mer- 
Uv,  AcAakomm  JJbri  I  J  J.,  Dannst.  1837  ; 
BkSBdttltcr,  (restdL  de$  Aetolitcken  Landet^  Volkes 
md  Bimdef,  Berlin,  1844;  Droysen,  JleSeninme, 
f^  iL,  Hambnig,  1843  ;  Thurlwall,  History  of 
Greece,  rdL  tiIL 

TheftOcnnng  is  a  list  of  the  towns  of  Achaia 
fran  £.  to  W.:  Peixenx,  with  its  harbour  Aristo- 
■satK,  and  its  dependent  foifaesses  Olums  and 
^Impfnu,  or  Donussa:  Aeoeisa,  with  its  fortress 
Phdloe :  Aboa£  :  Bura:  Certhkia  :  Heuce: 
Amux,  with  tlie  dependent  places  Leuctrum  and 
Eriaiiim:  the  harbour  of  Pa2(obmub  between  the  pro- 
BMteisB  of  Drepanum  and  Bhium :  Patrae,  with 
Ike  dependent  pfaMxa  Boline  and  Aigyra :  Olenus 
vitfa  the  dependent  phices  Peine  and  Euxyteiae  : 
Dtxe,  with  the  dependent  pkoes  Teichos,  Heca- 
tnmhawn  and  Langon.  In  the  interior  Phabae: 
LKMrnrif:  Tbitaka.  The  following  towns,  of 
irindi  the  sites  are  unhnown,  are  mentioned  only  by 
Ste|ihanaa  Byiantinus:  Acanra  CAko^"):  AIos 
f  AAk)  :  Amaoe  ('Aydiny}  :  Ascheion  ('Ao'x«<oi') : 
AiotBS  (ACirroy)  :  PeUa  (n^AAa)  :  Phaestns 
(4«i0T^):  Politeia  (IIoAfrcia):  Pso^  Q¥wpis): 
SeoEs  (ic^s) :  Tame  (Tdptni) :  Teneium  (T^- 
NMv):  lliri&s  (Opiovs),  wUch  first  belonged  to 
icfaaia,  afterwards  to  Ells,  and  lay  near  Patrae. 
Maaeu  (zir.  p.  658)  mentums  an  Achaean  town, 
Biawd  Tromileia     (TpofUAcia)   celebrated  for  its 
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Rryrting  the  geography  of  Achaia  in  general 
Ke  MoQer,  Doriitm,  vol  iL  p.  428,  seq.;  Leake's 
iferea,  n^.  iL  &  iiL,  and  Peloponnetiaca;  Boblaye, 
Jieekarchee,  p.  15,  seq.  ;  Curtius,  Pelopormetotf  yoL 
LpL403.8eq. 


oocr  OF  achaia. 

S.  Achaia,  the  Boman  province,  including  the 

vbok  cf  Pelopannesns  and  the   greater   part  of 

Hdlas  proper  with  the    adjacent   islands.     The 

time,  however,  at  which  this  country  was  reduced 

to  the  form  of  a  Boman  province,  as  well  as  its 

end  Hmits,  are  open  to  much  discussion.     It  is 

waally  stated  by  modem  writers  that  the  province 

VM  famed  on  the  oonquest  of  the  Achaeans  in 

B.C.  146;  bat  there  are  several  reasons  for  qnes- 

tinog  tlijs  statement    In  the  first  place  it  is  not 

tttfed  by  any  ancient  writer  that  Greece  was  fbraied 

■te  a  prorince  at  this  time.     The  silence  of  Poly- 

Umon  the  subject  would  be  oonclnsive,  if  we  pos- 

MMd  entire  that  part  of  his  history  which  related 

the  nnqoest  of  the  Achaeans;  but  in  the  existing 

frigMDto  of  that  portiun  of  his  woric,  there  is  no 


allusion  to  the  establishment  of  a  Boman  province, 
although  we  find  mention  of  various  regulati<His 
adopted  by  the  Bomans  fiir  the  consolidation  of 
their  power.  2.  Many  of  these  relations  would 
have  beoi  unnecessary  if  a  provincial  government 
had  been  established.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the 
govermnent  of  each  dty  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  wealthy,  and  that  all  federal  assemblies  were 
abolished.  Through  the  influence  of  Polybius  the 
federal  assemblies  were  afterwards  allowed  to  be  held, 
and  some  of  the  more  stringent  regulations  were  re- 
pealed. (Pol.  zl.  8—10  ;  Pans.  vii.  16.  §  10.) 
The  re-establishment  of  these  ancient  forms  appears 
to  have  been  described  by  the  Bomans  as  a  restora- 
tion of  liberty  to  Greece.  Thus  we  find  in  an  in- 
scription discovered  at  Dyme  £*ention  of  ^  &iro8c8o- 
fjLttnri  Korit  Kotyhtf  ro7s  'EWf}ciy  i\tvihpla,  and 
also  of  v  diroSoOcura  rois  *Axatots  ^^  *PwfuUwy 
xoJdrtMy  language  which  could  not  have  been  used 
if  the  Boman  jurisdiction  had  been  introduced  into 
the  country.  (Bockh,  Corp,  Imcript  No.  1543; 
comp.  Thirlwall,  vol.  viii.  p.  458.)  3.  We  are  ex- 
pressly told  by  Plutarch  (Cim.  2),  that  in  the  time 
of  Lucullus  the  Bomans  had  not  yet  b^iin  to  send 
praetors  into  Greece  (olhrw  ds  r^y  'EAAd5a  'Pm/mu<m 
orfKiniyoits  9i€w4ixiroyro);  and  that  disputes  in  the 
country  were  referred  to  Uie  decision  of  the  governor 
of  Macedonia.  There  is  the  less  reason  for  ques- 
tioning this  statement,  since  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  description  of  the  proceedings  of  L.  Piso, 
when  governor  of  Macedonia,  who  is  represented  as 
plundering  the  countries  of  southern  Greece,  and  ex- 
ercising sovereignty  over  them,  which  he  could  hardly 
have  done,  if  ti^ey  had  been  subject  to  a  provinciid 
administration  of  their  own.  (Cic.  c.  Pit.  40.)  It 
is  probable  that  the  south  of  Greece  was  first  made 
a  separate  province  by  Julius  Caesar;  since  the  first 
governor  of  the  province  of  whom  any  mention  is 
made  (as  far  as  we  are  aware)  was  Serv.  Sulpicius, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  Caesai;.  (Cic. 
ad  Fam,  vi.  6.  §  10.) 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces  made  by  Au- 
gustus, the  whole  of  Greece  was  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Achaia,  Macedonia,  and  Epeiras,  the 
hktter  of  which  formed  part  of  lUyris*  Achaia  was 
one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the  senate  and  was 
governed  by  a  proconsul.  (Strab.  p.  840;  Dion 
Cass.  liiL  12.)  Tiberius  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  16)  took  it  away  firom  the  senate  and 
made  it  an  imperial  {vovince  (Tac.  Ann,  i.  76), 
but  Claudius  gave  it  back  sgain  to  the  senate  (Suet. 
Claud.  25).  In  the  reign  of  this  emperor  Corinth 
was  the  residence  of  the  proconsul,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  brought  before  Junius 
Gallio  as  proconsul  of  Achaia.  (/Icto  Apo$t  xviii. 
12.)  Nero  abolished  the  province  of  Achaia,  and 
gave  tlie  Greeks  their  liberty  ;  but  Vespasian  again 
established  tbe  provincial  government  and  compelled 
the  Greeks  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute.  (Paus.  vii.  17. 
§§3,4;  Suet.  V«$p.%.) 

The  boundaries  between  the  provinces  of  Mace- 
donia, Epeirus,  and  Achaia,  are  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Strabo  (p.  840),  in  his  enumeration  of  tlie  pro- 
vinces of  the  Branan  empire,  says:  *f.fiZ6iii\y  *KxaioM 
ficxpt  OffTToAlaf  irol  Alrv\Siy  «al  'Airapy<Wv,  koI 
rtyety  'Hxt^nrrucwy  iOvwy,  Haa  rf  MoiccSoWf 
MpoaApiarm,  "  The  seventh  (province) is  Achaia,  up 
to  Thcssaly  and  the  Aetolians  and  Acamanians  and 
some  Epeirot  tribes,  which  border  upon  Macedonia.^ 
Most  modem  writers  understand  m^xP*  ^  inclusive, 
and  oonaeqaently  make  Achaia  indnde  Thessaly, 
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AetolU,  and  Acamania.  Their  interpfretation  ia  con* 
firmed  by  a  passage  in  Tacitus,  in  which  Nicopolis 
m  the  south  of  Epeims  is  called  by  Tacitns  (^Atm, 
u.  53)  a  city  of  Achaia ;  bat  too  mach  stress  must 
not  be  laid  upon  this  passage,  as  Tadtns  may  <mly 
have  used  Achaia  in  its  widest  significi^on  as 
equivalent  to  Greece.  If  M^XP*  ^  °o^  inclonve, 
Thessaly,  Aetolia,  and  Acamania  mnst  be  assigned 
either  wholly  to  Macedonia,  or  partly  to  Macedonia 
and  partly  to  Epeiros.  l^tolemy  (iii.  2,  seq.),  in 
his  (^vision  of  Greece,  assigns  Thessaly  to  Mace- 
donia, Acamania  to  Epeiros,  and  Aetolia  to  Achaia; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  represents  the  political 
division  of  the  coontry  at  the  time  at  which  he  lived 
(a.d.  150).  Achaia  continued  to  be  a  Boman  pro- 
vince governed  by  proconsuls  down  to  the  time  of 
Justinian.     (Kruse,  HeUaSy  voL  L  p.  573.) 

ACHAllACA  CAx<iKfxwa),  a  vilhige  of  Lydia, 
on  the  road  from  Tralles  to  Nysa,  with  a  Phitoninm 
or  a  temple  of  Pluto,  and  a  cave,  named  Charonium, 
where  the  sick  were  healed  under  the  direction  of 
the  priests.     (Strab.  ziv.  pp.  649,  650.) 

ACHARNAE  CAxo^i^ :  Eth,  'Axopi^l^y,  Achar- 
nanus,  Nep.  Them,  1.;  Adj,  'AxopyucSs),  the  prin- 
cipal demus  of  Attica,  belon^ng  to  the  tiibe  Ooneis, 
was  situated  60  stadia  N.  of  Athens,  and  conse- 
quently not  far  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Fames.  It  was 
from  the  woods  of  this  mountain  that  the  Achar- 
nians  were  enabled  to  cany  oa  that  traffic  in  char- 
coal for  which  they  were  noted  among  the  Athenians. 
(Aristoph.  Ach€im.  332.)  Their  land  was  fertile  ; 
their  population  was  rough  and  warlike ;  and  they 
furnished  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelopoimesian 
war  3000  hoplites,  or  a  tenth  of  the  whole  infiantiy 
of  the  republic.  They  possessed  sanctuaries  or 
altars  of  Apollo  Aguieus,  of  Heracles,  of  Athena 
Hygieia,  of  Athena  Hippia,  of  Dionysus  Melpomeons, 
and  of  Dionysus  Cissus,  so  called,  because  the 
Achamians  said  that  the  ivy  first  grew  in  this 
demns.  One  of  the  pkys  of  Aristophanes  bears  the 
name  of  the  Acharnians.  Leake  supposes  that 
branch  of  the  pbun  of  Athens,  which  is  included 
between  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Khasnd  and  a 
projection  of  the  range  of  Aegaleos,  stretching  east- 
ward from  the  northern  termination  of  that  moun- 
tain, to  have  been  the  district  of  the  demus  Achamae. 
The  exact  situation  of  the  town  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Some  Hellenic  remains,  situated  f  of  a 
mile  to  the  westward  of  Menidhi^  have  generally 
been  taken  for  those  of  Archamae ;  but  Menidhi  is 
more  probably  a  oorraption  of  Uaiovihu,  (Thuc.  ii. 
13,  19 — ^21;  Ludan,  Icaro-Menip,  18;  Pind. 
Nem.  ii.  25 ;  Paus.  i.  31.  §  6  ;  Athen.  p.  234  ; 
Steph.  B.  8.  V. ;  Leake,  Demt  o/AtHoay  p.  35,  seq.) 

ACHARRAE,  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Thessallotis,  on  the  river  Pamisus,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (xxzii.  13),  but  apparently  the  same  place 
as  the  Achame  of  Pliny  (iv.  9.  s.  16). 

ACHATES  CAxdrns),  a  small  river  in  Sdly, 
noticed  by  Silius  Italicus  for  the  remarkable  clear- 
ness of  its  waters  {perlucent&n  splendenti  gurgite 
Achatetij  xiv.  228),  and  by  various  other  writers  as 
the  place  whero  agates  were  found,  and  from  whence 
they  derived  the  name  of  "  lapis  Adiates,"  which 
they  have  retained  in  all  modem  languages.  It  has 
been  identified  by  Claverins  (followed  by  most  mo- 
dem geographers)  with  the  river  DiriUOy  a  small 
stream  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  about  7  miles  £.  of 
Terranova,  which  is  indeed  remarkable  for  the  clear- 
ness of  its  waters:  but  Pliny,  the  only  author  who 
affords  any  elue  to  its  position,  distinctiv  places  the 
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Achates  between  Thennae  and  Selinus,  in  the  SV. 
quarter  of  the  island.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
JHrillOf  but  its  modem  name  is  unknown.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  8.  14,  xzzvii.  10.  s.  54 ;  Theophiast  <fo  Lapid, 
§  31 ;  Vlb.  Seq.  p.  3;  SoIhL  5.  §  25;  Cluver. SiciZ 
p.  201.)  [E.H.B.] 

ACHELOTJS    ('AxeA^,    Ejac     'AxtkAios). 
1.  (^Atpropotama),  tin  largest  and  most  cdebrated 
river  in  Greece,  rose  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  after 
flowing  through  the  mountainous  country  of  the 
Dolopiana    and  Agraeans,  entered    the   plam  of 
Acamania  and  Aetolia  near  Stratns,  and  discharged 
itself  into   the  Ionian  sea,  near  the  Aramanian 
town  of  Oeniadae.     It  subsequently  formed  the 
boundary  between  Acamania  xad  Aet(^  bat  in 
the  time  of  Thucydides  the  tenitaiy  of  Oeniadae 
extended  oast  of  tiie  river.    It  is  usually  called  a 
river  of  Acamania,  but  it  is  sometimes  assigned  to 
Aeto]i<     Its  general  directioB  is  from  north  to 
sonth.    Its  waters  are  of  a  whitish  yellow  or  cream 
cobur,  whence  it  derives  its  modem  name  of  Aqfro' 
potamo  or  the  White  river,  and  to  which  Dionysiiis 
(432)  probably  alludes  in  the  epithet  kfyvpoSimns. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  called  more  anciently  Thoas, 
Axenus  and  Thestins  (Thuc.  iL  102;  Strab.  pp. 
449,  450,  458;  Pint  de  Fim.  22;  Stq>h.  B.  8.v.) 
We  learn  from  Leake  that  the  reputed  sources  of 
the  Achelons  ace  at  a  village  called  KhaUkij  which 
is  probably  a  oormptdon  of  Chalcis,  at  which  place 
Dionyaius  Periegetes  (496)  places  the  sources  of 
the  riwr.     Its  waters  are  swelled  by  numeroos 
torrents,  which  it  receives  in  its  passage  through 
the  mountains,  and  when  it  emecges  into  the  plain 
near  Stratus  its  bed  is  not  less  than  three^narters 
of  a  mile  in  width.     In  winter  the  entire  bed 
Is  often  filled,  but  in  the  middle  of  summer  the 
river  is  divided  into  five  or  six  rapid  streams,  of 
which  only  two  are  of  a  considerable  size.    After 
leaving  Stratus  the  river  becomes  narrower;  and, 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  plain  through 
which  it  fiows  was  called  in  antiquity  Pacacheloitis 
after  Uie  river.     This  plain  was  celebrated  for  its 
fiertility,  though  covered  in  great  part  with  marshes, 
several  of  which  were  formed  by  the  overfiowings  of 
the  Achelons.    In  this  port  of  its  course  Ike  river 
presents  the  most  extraordinary  series  of  wander- 
ings;  and  these  deflexions,  observes  a  recent  tra- 
veller, are  not  only  so  sudden,  but  so  extensive, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  trace  tiie  exact  line  of  its 
bed, — and  sometimes,  for  several  miles,  having  its 
direct  course  towards  the  sea,  it  appears  to  flow 
back  into  the  mountains  in  which  it  rises.    The 
Achelons   brings  down   from   the    mountains   an 
immense  quantity  of  evthy  particles,  which  have 
formed  a  number  of  small  islands  at  its  month, 
which  belong  to  the  group  andentiy  called  Kchi- 
nades;  and  part  of  the  mamland  near  its  mouth  is 
only  alluvial  depoeitian.     [Echutadbs.]     (Leake, 
Northern  Cfreeoej  vol.  L  p.  136,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
513,  voL  iv.  p.  21 1 ;  Mure,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in 
Greece^  vol.  L  p.   102.)     The  chi^  tributaries 
of  the  Achelons  were: — on  its  left,  the  Camfylus 
(Ko^tir^Aos,  Died.  six.  67 :  Medghova),  a  river  of 
considerable  size,  flowing  from  I)olopia  through  the 
territory  of  the  Dryopes  and  fiuiytanes,  and  the 
Ctathus  (K^of,  Pol.  ap.  Ath.  p.  424,  c.)  flow- 
ing out  of  tiie  lake  Hyrie  into  the  main  stream  just 
above  Oonope:  — on  its  right  tiie  Pbtitarus  (Liv. 
xliii.  22)  in  Aperantia,  and  the  Anapus  ("Ayavof), 
which  fell  into  the  main  stream  in  Acamania  80 
stadia  S.  of  Stratus.    (Thuc  ii.  82.) 
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The  Arhdon  m  regarded  as  the  ruler  and 

nfwjftitrw  of  aD  firedi  water  in  Hellas.    Hence 

ht  k  caiM  bj  HoDMr  {IL  zz.  194)  Kf»cU*F  'Axe- 

AAs^aDd  was  woniupped  as  a  migfatj  god  Umragb- 

«at  Gnccb    He  is  celebiated  ik  mythology  on 

areoiait  of  fak  oenbat  with  Herades  for  the  possee- 

MB  at  DcfuMira.    The  river-god  first  attacked 

Hsaeks  is  the  ktnn  of  a  serpent,  and  on  heing 

mated  atsomed  that  of  a  bolL    The  hero  wrenched 

iff  caw  of  his  hams,  which  forthwith  became  a 

uaauunia,  or  horn  of  plenty.  (Soph.  TVocA.  9 ;  Ov. 

Mtt  is.  8|  seq.;  ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  5.)    This  legend 

■Ibdes  appaRDtly  to  some  efibrts  made  at  an  early 

period  to  check  1^  laYages^  which  the  inmidations 

«f  the  HTer  caueed  in  this  district;  and  if  the  river 

VM  fwnftifd  within  its  bed  by  embankments,  the 

icpdo  woold  he  oonvcrted  in  modem  times  into  a 

land  of  plenty.     For  fnrther  details  respecting  the 

BTtbological  chazacter  of  the  Achdoos,  see  Diet  of 

Btogr.  and  MffA.  «.  v. 

In  the  Soman  poets  we  find  Acheiotdegj  i.  e.  the 
Suuaa,  the  daughters  ef  Achelons  (Or.  Met  ▼. 
552):  Aekelota  QdUrhoe,  becaoae  CallirhoS  was 
ths  daagfater  of  Adieloas  (Or.  Met,  ix.  413): 
AckelouMf  i.  e.  water  in  general  (Virg. 
i.  9):  Aehdow»  keroi,  that  is,  Tydeus, 
of  OcBeas,  king  of  Calydon,  Aehdohu  here 
Wac  eqolTaleni  to  Aetolian.  (Stat  TAefr.  iL 
1420 

2.  A  rxfer  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Kalis, 
kearLmnia.    (Strab.  pp.  434, 450.) 

3^  A  moimtaiB  torrent  in  Arcadia,  flowing  into 
the  Alphens,  from  the  north  of  Moont  Lycaeos. 
(FsiB.  Tui  38.  §  9.) 

4.  Abo  called  Peibus,  a  river  in  Achaia,  flowing 
Bear  Dyme.    (Strab.  pp.  342,  450.) 

ACHERDUS  C^x^pfious,  -wrros :  Eth,  ^Ax^p- 
tianat),  a  demns  of  Attica  of  uncertain  site,  b&- 
kapag  to  the  tribe  Hippothoootis.  Aristophanes 
{EoL  3S2)  m  joke,  uses  the  form  *AxpaSou<riof 
iastead  of  'AxcpSo^ios .  (Steph.  B.  s.  ov.  'Ax^p* 
his,  'AxpoSovf ;  Aeschin.  in  Tim,  §  110,  ed.  Bek- 
br;  Leske,  DenU  ofAUica,  p.  185.) 

ACHEBI'NI,  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  town  in 
Skily,  mentioDed  only  by  Cicero  among  the  victims 
«f  the  opfvesBflOs  of  Venes.  Its  position  is  qnite 
■acertam;  whence  modem  scholars  pt>po6e  to  read 
other  Srherini,  or  Achetini  from  Achetum,  a  town 
nqipakd  to  be  mentioned  by  Silius  Itslicos  (xiv. 
2«8);  bat  the  **  pobes  liqnentis  Acheti"*  (or  AchaeH, 
as  the  name  stands  in  the  best  MS5.)  of  that  author 
weoU  seem  to  indicate  a  river  rather  than  a  town. 
There  is,  bowervr,  no  authority  for  either  emendation. 
(Ck.  Vtrr,  vL  43;  Znmpt  ad  loc.]  Orell.  Ononuut. 
p.  6;  Oonr.  SieiL  p.  381.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

A'CHEBON  ('Ax^pM'),  the  name  of  several 
rifcrs,  sU  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  be- 
amd  to  be  cwnnertyd  with  the  lower  world.  The 
Acheron  as  a  river  of  the  lower  worid,  is  described 
B  the  Diet  a/Biojrr.  aadJfiftk, 

I.  A  river  of  Epeims  in  Thesprotia,  which  passed 
throagh  the  lake  Acherasia  (^Ax^powria  hliuni)^  and 
after  leoeiving  the  river  Cocytus  {KAkutos),  flowed 
oio  the  hmhm  sea,  S.  of  the  promontory  Cheime- 
riaiB.  Fliny  (iv.  1)  erroneously  states  that  the 
mv  flowed  into  the  Ambradot  gulf.  The  bay  of 
the  sea  ioio  which  it  flowed  was  usually  called 
Gfvcyi  Umra  (I^mc^  AiM^ar)  or  Sweet-Harbour, 
lieanse  the  water  wap  fresh  on  account  uf  the  quan- 
Utf  poorad  into  it  frtan  the  lake  and  river.  Scylax 
lod  Fkkmy  call  tha  harbour  Elaea  ^EAof a),  and 


the  surrotmding  district  bore  aooofding  to  Thucy- 
dides  the  name   of   Elaeatis  ('EAcuoru).      The 
Acheron  is  the  modem  GwU»  or  river  of  SuU^  the 
Cocytus  is  the  Vuod^  and  the  great  marsh  or  Uke 
below  Kattri  the  Acherusia.      The  water  of  the 
Vttvd  is  reported  to  be  bad,  which  agrees  with  the 
account  of  Pausaniss  (L  17.  §  5)  in  relation  to  the 
water  of  the  Cocytus  (ff8o»p  Sfrtfnriararw),    The 
Glycys  Limen  is  oilled  Port  Fandri^  and  its  water  is 
still  fresh ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  the 
river  is  commonly  called  the  river  of  Fandri,    The 
upper  part  of  the  plain  is  called  Ghfhjf;  and  thus 
the  ancient  name  of  the  harbour  has  been  transferred 
from  the  coast  into  the  interior.     On  the  Acheron 
Aidoneus,  the  king  of  the  lower  world,  is  said  to  have 
reigned,  and  to  have  detained  here  Theseus  as  a 
prisoner;  and  on  its  banks  was  an  oracle  called 
vtKvotiojnuop  (Herod,  v.  92.  §  7),  which  was  con-    ^ y 
suited  by  evoking  the  spirits  5l  the  dead^^Thuc./^y(r^-:  £,  t) 
L  46 ;  Liv.  viii.  24 ;  Strab.  p.  324 ;  Step^B.  '•  v* ;  ^^  .  >  7; 
Pans.  L  17.  §  5 ;  Dion  Cass.  1.  12  ;  Scylax,  p.  11 ;  ^^^  '^  ^ 
Ptolem.  iii.  14.  § 5 ;  Leake,  Northern  0reec6f  vol.  i.  ^Tt(j(i. 
p.  232,  seq.  iv.  p.  53.) 

2.  A  river  of  Elis,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Alphetus, 
(Strab.  p.  344;  Leake,  Jforeo,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

A'CHEBON  ('Ax^v),  a  small  river  in  Brat- 
tium,  near  Pandosia.  Its  name  is  mentioned  in 
coi\iunctica  with  that  city  both  by  Strabo  and 
Justin,  from  whom  we  leam  that  it  was  on  its 
banks  that  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  fell  in  bottle 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Bmttians,  b.  a  326. 
(Strab.  p.  256 ;  Justin,  xii.  2.)  Pliny  also  men- 
tioos  it  as  a  river  of  Brattium  (iii.  5.  s.  10.),  but 
appears  erroneously  to  connect  it  with  the  town  of 
Acherontia  in  Lucania.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a  small  stream,  still  called  the  Arcontij  which 
falls  into  the  river  Crathis  just  below  Consentia; 
but  its  identification  must  depend  upon  that  of 
Pandoffla.  [Pakdosia.]  [E.  H.B.] 

ACHERO'NTLA.  (^Ax*porris  or  *Ax*potnla\ 
a  small  town  of  Apulia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Lucania, 
situated  about  14  miles  S.  of  Vcnusia,  and  6  SE.  of 
Ferentum.  Its  position  on  a  lofty  hill  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace  in  a  well-known  passage  (celsas  nidt*m 
AchercnUae^  Carm.  iii.  4.  14 ;  and  Acron  ad  loc.\ 
and  the  modem  town  of  Acerenza  retains  the  site  as 
well  as  name  of  the  ancient  one.  It  is  built  on  a 
hill  of  considerable  elevation,  precipitotis  on  three 
ades,  and  affording  only  a  very  steep  approach  on 
the  fourth.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.)  It  seems 
to  have  been  always  but  a  small  town,  and  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  ge<^rapher;  but  the  strength 
of  its  position  gave  it  importance  in  a  military  point 
of  view:  and  during  the  wars  of  the  Goths  against 
the  generals  of  Justinian,  it  was  occnped  by  Totila 
with  a  garrison,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  strong- 
holds of  the  Gothic  leaders  throughout  the  contest. 
(Procop.  de  B,  G.  iii.  23, 26,  iv.  26, 33.)  The  read- 
ing Athenmito  in  livy  (ix.  20),  whidi  has  been 
adopted  by  BoDumeUi  md  Cramer,  and  considered  to 
refer  to  tiie  same  place,  is  wholly  unsupported  by 
autiiority.  (Alschefeki,  ad  2oe.)  The  coins  assigned 
to  this  dty  belong  to  Aquilonia.       [E.  H.  b!j 

ACHEBU'SLA  PALUS  CAx<pou<r(a  Xi/ui^),  the 
name  of  several  lakes,  whidi,  like  the  various 
rivers  of  the  name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time 
believed  to  be  connected  with  the  lower  world,  until 
at  last  the  Acherusia  came  to  be  considered  m  the 
lower  world  itself  The  most  important  of  these  was 
the  lake  in  Thesprotia,  through  which  the  Acheron 
flowed.     [AcuEBon.]     There  was  a  small  hike  of 
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ACHERUSIA  PALUS. 


this  name  near  Hennione  in  Aigolin.  (Pans.  ii«  35. 
§10.) 

ACHEBU'SIA  PALUS  CAx«powrfa  X^au^),  the 
name  given  to  a  small  lake  or  saltwater  pool  in  Cam- 
pania separated  from  the  sea  onlj  bj  a  bar  of  sand, 
betweenCumae  and  Cape  Misennm^nowcalledZ^o  di 
Fusaro.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on 
it  (probably  by  the  Greeks  of  Cumae)  in  consequence 
of  its  proximity  to  Avemos,  when  tiie  legends  con- 
necting that  l^e  with  the  entrance  to  the  infernal 
regions  had  become  established.  [Avbrnus.}  On 
this  account  the  name  was  by  some  applied  to  the 
Lucrine  lake,  while  Artemidorus  maintained  that  the 
Achemsian  lake  and  Avemus  were  the  same.  (Strab. 
v.ppk243,245;  Plin.iii.  5.  s.  9.)  The  Logo  diFutaro 
could  never  have  had  any  direct  connection  with  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  region,  nor  could  it  have 
partaken  of  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  character  of 
Lake  Avemus.  The  expressions  applied  to  it  by 
Lycophr(»i  (^AUx.  695)  are  mere  poetical  hyperbole: 
and  Virgil,  where  he  speaks  of  tenebrosa  palus 
Acheronte  reftuo  {Aen,  vi.  107),  would  seem  to  re- 
fer to  Avemus  itself  rather  than  to  the  lake  in  ques- 
tion. In  later  times,  its  banks  were  adorned,  in  com- 
mon with  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Baiae,  with  the 
villas  of  wealthy  Romans;  one  of  these,  which  be- 
longed to  Servilius  Vatia,  is  particularly  described 
by  Seneca  (Ep,  55).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACHE'TUM.     [AcHERiNi.] 

ACHILLA,  ACHOLLA,  or  ACHULLA  ('Ax^JX- 
Aa :  Eth.  'AxoAAoTof,  AchiUitSnus :  ElAliah,  large 
Ru.),  a  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Africa  Propria 
(Byzacena),  a  little  above  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  and  about  20  G.  miles  S.  of  Thapsus. 
It  was  a  colony  from  the  island  of  Melita  ( J/a2to), 
the  people  of  which  were  colonists  from  Carthage. 
Under  the  Romans,  it  was  a  free  city.  In  the 
African  war,  b.  c.  46,  it  submitted  to  Caesar,  for 
whom  it  was  held  by  Messius;  and  it  was  in  vain 
besieged  by  the  Pompeian  conunander  Considius. 
Among  its  ruins,  of  a  late  style,  but  very  extensive, 
there  has  been  found  an  interesting  bilinguid  in- 
scription, in  Phoenician  and  Latin,  in  whidi  the 
name  is  spelt  Achulla  (Steph.  B.  «.  o. ;  Strab.  p. 
831;  Liv.  xxxiiL  48;  Appian.  Pun.  94;  Hirtius, 
Bell  Afric^—AZ',  Plin.v.4;  Ptel.;  Tab.  Pent., 
name  conrupted  into  AnoUa;  Shaw's  Trav^^  p.  193 ; 
Barth,  Wanderungen^  ^.  vol.  i.  p.  176;  Gesenius, 
Monum.  Phoenic.  p.  139.)  [P.  S.] 

ACHILLE'OS  DROMOS  (Apo/uo*  'Ax*AA^os.or 
'Ax»AA.e«y,  or  'Ax^AAtioj,  or  'AxiM^ioj),  a  long 
narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  Euxine,  KW.  of  the 
Chcrsonesus  Taurica  (^Crvmed)  and  S.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  {Dnieper^  ranning  W.  and  £., 
with  a  dight  inclination  N.  and  S.,  for  about  80 
miles,  including  that  portion  of  the  coast  from  which 
it  is  a  prolongation  both  ways.  It  is  now  divided 
by  a  narrow  gap,  which  insulates  its  W.  portion, 
into  two  parts,  called  Ko»a  (i.  e.  tongue)  Tendra  on 
the  W.,  and  Kosa  Djarilgatch  on  the  E.  In  the 
ancient  legends,  which  connected  Achilles  with  the 
NW.  sliorcs  of  the  Euxine,  this  strip  of  land  was 
pitched  upon  as  a  sort  of  natural  stadium  on  which 
he  might  have  exercised  that  swiftness  of  foot  which 
Homer  sings ;  and  he  was  supposed  to  have  instituted 
games  there.  Further  to  the  W.,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Ister,  lay  a  small  island,  also  sacred  to  the  hero,  who 
had  a  temple  there.  This  island,  called  Achillis  In- 
sula, or  Leuce  ('Ax<AX^f  ^  Acvici)  i^<roT),  was  said 
to  be  the  place  to  which  Thetis  transported  the  body 
of  Achilles.    By  some  it  was  made  the  abode  of  the 


ACINIPO. 

shades  of  the  blest,  where  Achilles  and  other  hena 
were  the  judges  of  the  dead.  Geographers  identify 
it  with  the  little  island  of  Zmierot,  or  (Man  Adam 
(i.  e.  SerpenU  Island)  in  30^  lO"  E  kmg.,  45^  15' 
N.  lat.  (Herod,  iv.  55,  76;  Eurip.  Iphig.  m  Toitr. 
438;  Pind.  Olymp.  il  85;  Pans.  iii.  19.  §  11; 
Strab.  pp.  306 — 308,  folL;  and  other  passages  col- 
lected by  Ukert,  vol.  iu.  p.  2,  pp.  442,  foil,  and  For> 
biger,  vol  iil  pp.  1121—1 122.)  [P.  S.] 

ACHILLE'UM  CAx^etoi^),  a  small  Urnn  near 
the  promontory  Sigeum  in  the  Troad  (Herod,  v.  94), 
where,  according  to  tradition,  the  t<Hnb  of  AchiUes 
was.  (Strab.  p.  594.)  'W^heu  Alexander  viidtcd 
the  place  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  b.  c.  334,  he 
placed  chaplets  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  (Arrian, 
i.  12.)  [G.  L.] 

ACHILLIS  INSULA.    [Achillbob  Dbomos.} 

ACHOLLA.     [Achilla.] 

ACHRADU'S.     [AcHERDUS.] 

ACHRIS,  or  A'CHRITA.     [LYcmrrous.] 

A'CILA  ('Aic^a),  which  seems  to  be  identical 
with  OCEXIS  COmiXfO,  now  Zee  HUl  or  GMa, 
a  seaport  of  the  Sabaei  Nomades,  in  Arabia  Felix,  a 
short  distance  to  the  S.  of  Mocha^  and  to  the  N.  of 
the  opening  of  the  strait  of  Bahd  Mandeb,  (Stnib. 
p.  769;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  26,  28.  s.  32;  Ptol.  \l  7. 
§  7.)  By  some  geographers  it  is  identified  with  the 
BovKucds  of  the  Homeritae  mentioned  by  Procopias 
(A  P.  i.  19).  [W.  B,] 

ACIMINCUM,  ACUMINCUM  QtiKo6fur«fr, 
Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5  :  AUSalankemen),  a  station  or  per- 
manent cavalry  barrack  in  Pannonia.  (Amm.  Marc. 
xix.  11.  § 7;  Notit.  Imp.)  By  George  of  Ravenna 
(iv.  19),  and  on  the  Peutingerian  Table,  the  name 
is  written  Acunum.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ACINCUM,  AQUINCUM  ('Aico^iricor,  Ptol.  ii, 
16.  §  4;  Tab.  Peut;  Orelli,  jMoript,  506,  959, 
963,  3924;  Amm.  JM^urc  xxx.  5;  Itin.  Anton.),  a 
Ronian  colony  and  a  strong  fortress  in  Pannonia, 
where  the  legion  Adjutrix  Secunda  was  in  garnbon 
(Dion.  Cass.  Iv.  24),  and  where  also  there  was  a 
large  manufiictory  of  bucklers.  Acincum,  being 
the  centre  of  the  operations  on  the  Roman  frontier 
against  the  neighbooring  lazyges  (Slwdcs)^  was 
occasionally  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperors.  It 
answers  to  the  present  kft-^cHia,  where  Roman  base- 
ments and  broken  pillars  of  aqueducts  are  still  visible. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  within 
the  territory  of  the  lazyges,  stood  a  Roman  fort  or 
outpost  called,  from  its  relative  position,  Contra- 
Acincum  (Not.  Imp.),  which  was  connected  with 
Acincum  by  a  bridge.  Contra- Acincum  is  named 
n4aatoy  by  Ptolemy  (iil  7.  §  2).        [W.  B.  D.] 

ACI'NIPO  {'AKudmra:  Honda  la  Vieja,  Ru. 
2  leagues  N.  of  Jionda)j  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  a  lofty  mountain.  Ptolemy  calls  it  a  city  of  the 
Celtici  (iL  4.  §  15.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  ruins 
of  an  aqueduct  and  a  theatre,  amidst  which  many 
coins  are  found  inscribed  with  &e  name  of  the 
place.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr,  vol.  ix.  pp.  16 — 60; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  14.)  [P.  S.] 


COW  OF  Aconro. 


ACIBIS. 

ACmS  ('Ajcipis),  m  rirer  of  Lncania,  mentioned 
Wtk  hy  Pfinj  and  Strabo,  as  flowing  near  to  He* 
ivlea  on  the  N.  side,  as  the  Siiis  did  on  the  S. 
it  is  ffdil  caQed  the  Aeri  or  Agri,  and  has  a  coarse 
«f  skrre  50  miks,  nsaag  in  the  Apennines  near 
JTarMOS  Xwovo,  and  flowing  into  the  Golf  of  Ta^ 
mtam,  a  littfe  to  the  N.  (^  PolioorOj  the  site  of 
the  aodeDt  Heradea.  (Plin.  iS.  11.  s.  15 ;  Strab. 
PL  264.)  The  Acn>u»  of  the  Itinerary  is  snpposed 
It  Chxveriiis  to  be  a  corraptim  of  this  name,  bnt  it 
wodd  spfetr  to  be  that  of  a  town,  rather  than  a 
dnr.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  104.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

ACIS  CA«»)i  a  river  of  Sidlj,  on  the  eastern 
of  the  ishmd,  and  inunediatelj  at  the  foot  of 
It  is  oel^Fated  on  aocoont  of  the  mytho- 
fidde  connected  with  its  origin,  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  Mood  of  the  yoathlul  Ads,  crashed 
ladder  an  enonnooa  rock  by  his  rival  Polyphemus. 
(Orid.  UbL  xiiL  750,  &c ;  SiL  ItaL  xiv.  221—226 ; 
Antk  Lat.  L  148 ;  Serr.  ad  Virg.  Eel  ix.  S9,  who 
cmaeoQsly  writes  the  name  Adnios.)    It  is  evi- 
daaly  in  allnsion  to  the  same  stocy  that  Theocritos 
ifcaks  of  the  "sacred  waters  of  Acis."   ("AjciSos 
ufim  »«y>,  Id^  i.  69.)    Fiom  this  fitble  itself  we 
BMy  infer  that  it  was  a  small  stream  gashing  forth 
bma  onder  a  reck;  the  extreme  coldness  of  its 
waters  noticed  by   Solinas   (Solin.  5.  §  17)   also 
pcnte  to  the  same  amclaaan.    The  last  cinmm- 
Maaoe  might  lead  ns  to  identify  it  with  the  streun 
aor  csScd  Fimme  Frtddo^  bat  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance that  the  town  of  Adam  derived  its  name 
from  the  river,  and  this  was  certainly  fartho'  soaih. 
There  can  be  no  doabt  that  Claverios  is  right  in 
idBBtifyix^  it  with  the  little  river  still  called  Fwmt 
A  Jmcx,  kiKiwn  abo  by  the  name  of  the  Aeque 
Gramdij  which  rises  under  a  rock  of  lava,  and  has 
a  very  short  course  to  the  sea,  passing  by  the 
modem  town  of  Act  BeaU  (Adam).     The  Ads* 
«as  certainly  quite  distinct  from  the  Acesines  or 
Auaes,  with  which  it  has  been  oonfonnded  by 
semal  writers.    (Clover.  SieU  pi  115;   Smyth's 
Sm%,  pi  132 ;  Ortolani,  IHt,  Gtogr.  p.  9 ;  Fenara, 
Jkmru.  deff  ftea,  p.  32.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

A'CTUM,  a  small  town  on  the  £.  coast  of  Sialy, 
lawtinned  only  in  the  Itinerary  (Itin.  Ant  p  87), 
idnch  places  it  on  the  high  road  from  Catana  to 
Tsoiancnhmi,  at  the  distimoe  of  9  H.  P.  from  the 
faaer  dty.  It  evidently  derived  its  name  from 
Hie  little  river  Ads,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
die  nodem  Ad  Reakj  a  considerable  town,  aboat  a 
■ale  from  the  sea,  in  the  neighboarhood  of  which, 
IB  the  road  to  CatamOf  are  extensive  remains  of 
BooMD  Thermae.  (Biscari,  Viaggio  in  Sicilia, 
fi  22 ;  Ortolani,  Dm.  Gtogr.  p.  9.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

ACMCTKU  CA/c^iM'ta:  Eth.  'AMfwrif^n,  'Air/M. 
not,  Acmonensis),  a  dty  of  Phrygia,  mentioned  by 
Ckere  {Pro  Flacc  15.)  It  was  on  the  road  firam 
Dotykenm  to  Philadelphia,  36  Boman  miles  SW.  of 
Cotjacnm;  and  under  the  Romans  bekmged  to  the 
Onventos  Joridicns  of  Apamea.  The  site  has  been 
£sed  at  Akatbn;  bat  it  still  seems  doabtful.  (Ha- 
Bahoo,  R*uafThet,  4^  vol.  L  p.  115.)      [G.  L.] 
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ACCNTIA  or  ACUTIA  ('AKOw/a,  Strab.  p. 
152;  'Airo^reia,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  of  the  Vaccad,  in 
Hispania  Tanaconensis,  <»  the  river  Durius  (J)ouro\ 
which  had  a  finrd  here.  Its  site  is  unknown.  [P.  S.] 
ACONTISMA,  a  station  in  Macedonia  on  the 
coast  and'  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  8  or  9  miles  eastwaid 
of  Neapolis,  is  placed  by  Leake  near  the  end  of  tho 
passes  of  the  Sapad,  which  were  formed  by  the 
moantainoos  coast  stretching  eastward  from  KavMa. 
Tafel  considers  it  to  be  identical  with  Christopolis 
and  the  modem  Kaodia.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  4 ;  It. 
Ant.  and  Hierod. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greecey  vol.  iii. 
p.  180;  Tafd,  De  Ftoe  Egnatiae  Parte  Orient. 
p.  13,  seq.) 

A'CORIS  (*Aicopis),  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile  in  the  Cynopolite  Nome,  17  miles 
N.  of  Antinoopolis.  (Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  69 ;  Tab.  Pent.) 
ACRA  LEUCE  (;'hKpa  Awic?),  a  great  dty  of 
Hispania  Tanaconensis,  fbnnded  by  Hamilcar  Barx^as 
(Died.  Sic  xxv.  2),  and  probably  identical  with  the 
Castrom  Album  of  Livy  (xxiv.  41).  Its  position 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Ilici- 
tanus,  N.  of  Dici,  near  the  modem  AUcante  (TJkert, 
voLiL  ptl,p.  403).  [P-S.] 

ACRAE  ('AKpoUy  Thuc.  et  alii;  "Avpa,  Steph. 
B.;    "AKpauUy  PtoL;   'AirfMuol,  Steph^  B.;  Acren- 
ses,  Plin.;  Pakuaoh)^  a  dty  of  Sidly,  situated  in 
the  southem  portion  of  the  island,  on  a  lofty  hill, 
nearly  due  W.  of  Syracuse,  from  which  it  was  distant, 
according  to  the  Itineraries,  24  Roman  miles  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  87 ;  Tab.  Pent).     It  was  a  colony  of  Syra- 
cuse, founded,  as  we  leamfrom  Thncydides,  70  years 
after  its  parent  city,  t.  e.  663  b.  c.  (Thuc.  vi.  5), 
but  it  did  not  rise  to  any  great  importance,  and  con- 
tinned  almost  always  in  a  state  of  dependence  on 
Syracuse.    Its  podtion  must,  however,  have  always 
given  it  some  consequence  in  a  military  pdnt  of 
view;  and  we  find  Dion,  when  marching  upon  Syra- 
cuse, halting  at  Acrae  to  watch  the  efifclct  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. (Plut.  Dionf  27,  where  we  should  certiunly 
read  "AKftas  for  meuepds.)    By  the  treaty  concluded 
by  the  Romans  with  Hieron,  Idng  of  Syracuse,  Acrae 
was  included  in  the  dominions  of  that  monarch  (Died. 
,  xxiii.  Exc  p.  502),  and  this  was  probably  the  period 
of  its  greatest  prosperity.    During  the  Second  Pnnio 
War  it  followed  the  fortunes  of  Syracuse,  and  afforded 
a  place  of  refuge  to  Hippocrates,  after  his  defeat  by 
IdaroeUus  at  Acxillae,  b.  c.  214.    (Liv.  xxiv.  36.) 
This  is  the  last  mention  of  it  in  history,  and  its  name 
is  not  once  noticed  by -Cicero.    It  was  probably  in 
his  time  a  mere  dependenqr  of  Syracuse,  though  it  is 
found  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  ^'  stipendiariiae  dvitates,'' 
so  that  it  must  then  have  possessed  a  separate  muni- 
dpal  existence.      (Plin.  iii.  8 ;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  14.) 
The  dte  of  Acrae  was  correctly  fixed  by  Fazello  at 
ihe  modem  PalaezolOj  the  lof^  and  bloik  situation 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  description  of  Silius 
Italicus  (^'tomulis  gladalibus  Acrae,"  xiv.  206),  and 
its  distance  from  Syracuse  with  that  assigned  by  the 
Itineraries.    The  summit  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the 
modem  town  is  said  to  be  still  called  Acremonte, 
Fazello  speaks  of  the  ruins  visible  there  as  *'cgregiuni 
urbis  cadaver,"  and  the  recent  researches  and  excava- 
tions carried  on  by  ^e  Baron  Judica  have  brought 
to  light  andent  remains  of  much  interest.     The  most 
considerable  of  these  are  two  theatres,  both  in  very 
fair  preservation,  of  which  the  largest  is  turned  to- 
wards the  N.,  while  immediately  adjacent  to  it  on 
the  W.  is  a  much  smaller  one,  hollowed  out  in  great 
part  from  the  rock,  and  supposed  from  some  pecu- 
1  liarities  in  its  construction  to  have  been  intended  to 
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serve  as  an  Odeum,  or  theatre  for  music.  Numerous 
other  architectural  firagments,  attesting  the  existence 
of  temples  and  other  bmldings,  have  akw  been  brought 
to  light,  as  well  as  statues,  pedestab,  inscriptioDS, 
and  other  minor  relies.  On  an  adjoining  hill  are 
great  numbers  of  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock,  while 
on  the  hill  of  ^cremonte  itself  are  some  monuments 
of  a  angular  chancier;  figures  as  largo  as  life,  hewn 
in  relief  in  shallow  niches  on  the  8ur£ftoeof  the  native 
rock.  As  the  principal  figure  in  all  these  sculptures 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  goddess  Isis,  the j  must  be- 
long to  a  late  period.  (Fazell.  de  Beb.  Slc  yqL  i.  p. 
452 ;  Serra  di  Faloo,  Antkkiih  di  SidHa^  toL  iv.  p. 
158,  seq. ;  Judica,  AntichUa tUAcre.)       [E.H.B.] 

AC£LA£  ("Aif^),  a  town  in  Aetolia  of  xmcer- 
tain  site,  on  the  road  from  Metapa  to  Conope. 
Stephanus  erroneously  calls  it  an  Acainanian  town. 
(Pol.  y.  13;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "Ajc/ml) 

ACRAEA  (^'Affchia\  a  mountain  in  Aigolis,  op- 
posite the  Henienm,  or  great  temple  of  Hera.  (Pans, 
il  17.  §  2;  Leake,  Marea,  voL  ii.  p.  393,  Fdopon- 
fMMOca,  p.  263.) 

ACRAETUIA,  ACRAEPHIAE,  ACRAE- 
PHIUM,  ACRAEPHNIUM  C^paupla,  Steph.  B. 
«.  «.;  Herod.  yiiL  135,  Acraephia,  liv.  xxxiiL  29; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  *AKfMUp(ai,  Strab.  p.  410;  'Ak/mU- 
pioy,  Strab.  p.  413.;  'Anpoi^ruM',  Paus.  iz.  23.  §  5: 
rd  *AKpal<pMMf  Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  ;  Eth, 
'Ajcpcu^uMSf  *Aicpal^ioSy  *AKpa(^iof ,  *AKpanpfu»- 
n}T,  'Airpoi^ici/f,  Steph.  B.  «.  o.;  'AxptuptfiSty 
Bockh,  In$cr.  1587:  nr.  Kardhitta),  a  town  of 
Boeotia  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Ptonm  (IItwoi')  and  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  Copais,  which  was  here 
called  'Axpat/pls  A(^tn|  from  the  town.  Acraephia 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  bj  Athamas  or  Acrae- 
pheus,  son  of  Apollo;  and  according  to  some  writers 
it  was  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Ame.  Here  the 
Thebans  took  refuge,  when  their  dtj  was  destroyed 
by  Alexander.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Diwysus. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V. ;  Strab.  p.  413 ;  Pans.  I  c.)  At  the 
distance  of  15  stadia  horn  the  town,  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  upon  Mt.  Ptoum,  was  a  celebrated 
sanctuary  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Ptons.  This  oracle 
was  consulted  by  Mardonius  before  the  battle  of, 
Plataea,  and  is  said  to  have  answered  his  emissaiy, 
who  was  a  Carian,  in  the  language  of  the  latter. 
The  name  of  the  mountain  was  derived  by  some 
fnm  Ptons,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Euxippe,  and  by 
others  frxMn  Leto  having  been  frightened  (irro4»)  by 
a  boar,  when  she  was  about  to  bring  forth  in  this 
pUoe.  Both  Acraephia  and  the  oracle  belonged  to 
Thebes.  There  was  no  temple  of  the  Ptoan  Apollo, 
properly  so  called;  Plutarch  ((rv^fiw,  7)  mentions  a 
%6koSf  but  other  writers  speak  only  of  a  ri/unSf 
Up6y,  Xfni<^f>»^  or  fuanwiv,  (Steph.  B.  a.  v. ; 
Strab.  l.c;  Paus.  /.  c,  iv.  32.  §  5;  Herod.  Tiii.135; 
Pint.  Pelop,  16.)  According  to  Pausanias  the  oracle 
ceased  after  the  capture  of  Thebes  by  Alexander; 
but  the  sanctuary  still  continued  to  retain  its  cele- 
brity, as  we  see  from  the  great  Acraephian  inscription, 
which  Bockh  places  in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
his  son  Gommodus  after  a.d.  177.  It  appears  from 
this  inscription  that  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  Ptoan  Apollo  every  four  years.  (Bockh,  Itucr, 
Ko.  1625.)  The  rums  of  Acraephia  are  situated  at 
a  short  distance  to  the  S.  of  Kardhitza,  The  re- 
mains of  the  acropoUs  are  visible  on  an  isolated  hill, 
a  spur  of  Mt.  Ptoum,  above  the  Copaic  sea,  and  at 
its  foot  on  the  N.  and  W.  are  traces  of  the  ancient 
town.  Here  stands  the  church  of  St.  George  built 
oat  of  the  stones  of  the  old  town,  and  oontaining 
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many  fragments  of  antiquity.   In  this  chorch  Leake  . 
discovered  the  great  inscription  alluded  to  above,  " 
which  is  in  honour  of  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  place  i 
called  Epaminoodas.     The  ruins  near  the  fountain,  ' 
which  is  now  called  Perdik6bryM$y  probably  bdong 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Ptoan  Apollo.    The  poet 
Alcaeus  (ap.  Strab.  p.  413)  gave  the  epithet  rpucd- 
peofov  to  Mt.  Ptoum,  and  the  three  summitB  now 
bear  the  names  of  Po^  Strutzma,  and  Skropomi 
respectively.    These  foim  the  central  port  of  Mt 
Ptoum,  wluch  in  a  wider  signification  eirtended  from 
the  Tenerian  plain  as  fiu-  as  Larymna  and  the  En- 
boean  sea,  separating  the  Copaic  lake  on  the  £.  from 
the  lakes  of  Hylae  and  Harxna.    (Leake,  NcrAtr% 
Greece^  yd.  ii.  p.  295,  seq.;  Ulrichs,  Rdtm  m 
Griechenlandf  voL  i.  p.  239,  seq.;  Eorchhammfr, 
HtUmika,  p.  182.)4riU4jr/%^./>ft&S^Z^ 
ACRAGAS.     [AoRKftNTUM.]  ^^' 

A'CIUAE  or  ACRAEAE  CAKpul,  Paus.  iii.  21, 
§  7,  22.  §§  4,  5;  Pol.  5.  19.  §  8;  ^PucpoMi,  Strab. 
pp.  343, 363;  "Axpcca,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  9 :  Etk.  'Axpi- 
dn^f ),  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Laoooian  bay,  30  stadia  S.  of  Helos.  Strabo  (l  c) 
describes  the  Eurotas  as  flowing  into  the  sea  betwem 
Acriae  and  Gythium.  Aciiae  possessed  a  sanctuary 
and  a  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was 
said  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  be  the  most 
andent  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Leake  was  unable  to 
discover  any  remains  of  Acriae;  the  French  expedi- 
tion phice  its  ruins  at  the  harbour  of  Kokmo. 
(Leake,  Morea^  vol.  i.  p.  229 ;  Boblaye,  Rechtrcku^ 
p.  95.) 

AGRIDOTHAGI  (*Ajepi8o^oi),  or ''Locust- 
eaters,"  the  name  given  by  IModonis  (iii.  29)  and 
Strabo  (p.  770)  to  one  of  the  half-eaTage  tribes  of 
Aethiopia  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  who  reodved 
their  denomination  from  their  mode  of  life  or  their 
staple  food.  [W.B.] 

ACRILLA  or  ACRILLAE  C'A«yMAXa),a  townof 
Sicily,  known  only  from  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(«. «.),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  not  far  fixim  Syia^ 
cnse.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
place  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxiv.  35)  where  the  Syra- 
cusan  army  under  Hippocrates  was  defeated  by  Mar- 
cellns.  The  old  editions  of  Livy  have  Aocilule, 
for  which  Acrillae,  the  emendation  of  Cluverius,  has 
been  received  by  all  the  recent  editors.  From  this 
passage  we  learn  that  it  was  on  the  line  of  march 
from  Agrigentum  to  Syracuse,  and  not  iar  frtan 
Acrae;  but  the  exact  site  is  undetermmed.  Plutarch 
(MarceU.  18),  iu  relating  the  same  event,  writes  the 
name  'AicUat  or  ^hxlKXas.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACRITAS  (^Sxpirasi  C.  GaOo),  the  most  sontfi- 
erly  promontory  in  Messenia.  (Stxab.  p.  359 ;  Pans, 
iv.  34.  §  12  ;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  |  7;  Phn.  iv.  5.  s.  7; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  443.) 
ACROCERAU'NIA.     [Cebattioi  MoirrBS.] 
ACROCORINTHUS.     [Corihthus.] 
ACRO'NIUS  LACUS.  [Brioantinus  Lacus.] 
AGROREIA  (*Aicp<6p«m),  the  mountainoos  dis- 
trict of  Elis  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  in  which  the 
rivers  Peneius  and  Ladon  take  their  rise.     The  in- 
habitants   of    the  district  were  called   Acrocreii 
('Ajc/w^cibi),  and  their  towns  appear  to  have  been 
Thraustus,  Alium,   Opus,  and  Eupagiura.     The 
name  is  used  in  opposition  to  KoiKri  or  Hollow  Elis. 
Stephanus  («.  v.),  who  is  followed  by  many  modem 
writers,  makes  Acrocreii  a  town,  and  places  it  in 
Triphylia ;   but  this  error  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  confounding  the  Acrocreii  with  the  Pannreatae 
in  Triphylia.    (Died.  xiy.  17;  Xen.  HeU,  iii  2.  § 
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ACBOTHOUH. 
M.  ID.  4.  S  14:  Laike,  Mono,  toL  ii.  p.  303; 
Mkn.  Aetankn,  p.  1S3.) 

ICBOTHOTH.  <r  ACROTH01  C^fiitim 
att.n.tt:  'Kwpiamn,  Thnc.  ir.  109;  Stnb.  p. 
SJI:SnLp.H:  Stcpti.  B.  t.*.;  Aomithai,  Md. 
■  -  ■  ■  "■  ■  -.  10.  t.n:  Elk.  'AiipM»t, 
in  the  pHiiiianla  of  Acte,  in 
n.  dlniMl  nai  tbe  eitiemilj 
a  me  pamMn,  pnlaiblr  npoo  tha  liM  of  the  mo- 
dn  /.nrs.  Stnbo,  Plinr,  ud  Ud*  ntm  to  hare 
ttqiprnt  dut  A^TOthocnn  stood  npcn  the  nte  of  Mt. 
IAmi  taltbianuiiinpinlHfitj.  [Athos.]  It 
mm  MiM  by  HcU  ud  other  udnit  irritoi  th^ 
..  ^  Aootln  lircd  kiD^;er  thin  ordi- 


1*S.) 

ACTE'  CAcrt),  si{;iiifiid  k  piece  of  lud  nmning 
tea  the  aw,  ud  Wtadied  to  uwdKr  lar)^  piece  rf 
hal,  kit  not  necMirilT  I7  *  uamnr  TxeA.  Thiu 
Rovletas  gi>a  the  iwne  rf  Acte  to  Aaii  Miocir  u 
eaip^  with  the  not  of  Aob  (iv.  38),  and  bIso  ts 
Afrn  iliiir  ■■  JDttiiig  out  fma  AiU  (ir.  41). 
Attici  lbs  «u  origitiiJIy  oiled  Acle.  (Steph.  B. 
■L ».)  tAtnci.]  The  mum  of  Atte,  however, 
WM  mn  IpRtficiIlj  Applied  to  the  eutenmuBt  of 
Ifae  Ihne  [nomtaiM  jotting  out  from  Ctulddin 
a  HiTt^mie.  na  which  ML  Athos  Btisds.  It  is 
tfAa  of  ondei  Athos. 

A'CT[UM('AitTiar:  £1*. 'Arriei,  Adiiis ;  ^({f. 
'Acnsitif,  AttisRU,  sloo  'Aimat,  Actios),  s  pro- 
■■iLij  in  Acsrasiiis  at  the  eatnnct  oT  Um  Am. 
kuDt'Colf  {Galf  of  Arta)  off  which  Anguttiu 
pSBcd  his  cdetHated  tictorj  orer  AMaoj  snd 
Ckif^n,  «B  September  Sod,  B,  c  31.  There  was 
■  templa  of  ApoUo  on  this  pr«D(ntorj,  which 
TbcjdidM  meotiau  (L  S9)  as  sitosted  in  the 
taiit^  U  Ansctsriant.  This  temple  was  of  great 
mlufiiq,  md  ApoDo  deiiTed  from  it  the  unmame 
tlAttmiaAActiaau.  Then  was  also  an  ancicDt 
fatinl  iMOied  AeHa,  cetebnled  heie  in  hoooor  of 
At  c«d.  Anp>Mns  after  his  Tidor;  eslaTged  tbe 
tniffc,  nd  icriTed  the  ancient  teetiTil,  which  wu 
kanfeith  tehhuted  once  in  fbor  yean  (nrraf- 
Ttfit,  Ui  Ymaummaia),  with  miuicsl  and  gjvt- 
■■k  HBtiats,  and  hone  ncea.  (INco  Cats.  IL  1 ; 
Sact.  imj.  18.)  We  kvn  &om  a  Git4  bucriptioo 
fend  (B  the  lile  of  Actimn,  and  which  ia  prnbahty 
piir  te  the  time  of  Aogtutnt,  that  the  chief  print 
•f  tbe  temple  was  adkd  'Itpn-oAoi,  and  that  hii 

rie  ma  snplofed  in  fActal  documenta,  like  thst 
the  fint  Airboo  at  Athena,  to  mark  the  date. 
(BvU.  CorjKH  JteripC  No.  1733.)  Stiabo  e»j> 
{f.  Jti)  tbtt  (be  tonple  wai  ntnated  oa  an 
eauA*,  and  that  below  wai  a  pbdn  with  a  gnre 
rftna,aad  adock-jard;  and  in  another  pinage 
(p.  til)  he  d»*rf)ea  the  harimoi  ■■  eitoatcd  oot- 
)Ue  gf  the  gulf.  On  the  oppoite  ccaat  of  Epinu, 
Aifaattu  (Mmded  the  aKj  vt  Nioopolis  in  hononi 
rf  hk  Tietey.  [NidwOLia.]  AMiam  waa  jw 
f(dj  Dot  a  town,  thongh  it  it  aometimeB  dcscribi 
M  neh;  bat  after  the  tbmulatini  of  Kicopolia, 
Int  biitdingi  ipnng  up  armnd  (he  temple,  and 
■md  as  a  kan  of  stibnit  to  Nicopolis. 

Tte  Mta  ct  Actimn  has  been  a  solject  of  diapnta. 
7k  accoBapaoTing  plan  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Aadnoot  gnl^  taksi  titro  tbe  map  pnbliihed  by 
UaL  W«lfe  (JomrnJ  q/"  tie  Royal  Geographical 
Smtlf.  rol  iiS.)  win  give  "-  —' '—  ■■'-  -^ 


le  nador  a  clor  idea  of 


uice  of  the  Ambntciot  pilf  lies  belirecn 

the  low  pdnt  off  Acamania,  on  which  standa  fort 

La  Prnita  (5),  and  tbe  promontoty  of  Epinu,  on 

rhich  stands  the  modem  town  of  Praiaa  (1), 

ear  the  site  of  the  ancient  NtcopoUs.     The  iiar- 

ruweat  part  ot  thia  entrance  ia  only  700  yocds, 

but  the  arerage  distance  between  the  two  shores  is 

iile.     After  passing  thmogh  this  strait,  the 

'nsabruptlyronndasmallpaint  to  the  SE., 

forming  1  bay  aboot  4  miles  in  width,  called  the 

Bag  o/Prti>aa(_?).     A  secraid  entrance  is  then      , 

formed  to  the  larger  laein  of  the  gnlf  bj  the  tvo 

high  capei   of  La  Scara  (3)  in  Epeinu,  and  of 

Madonna  (4)   in   Acarnania,  the   width   of  this 

second  enlrsBca  being  aboot  one  mile  ami  a  half. 

modern  writers,  among  others  D'Anville, 

.ctinm  ta  have  been  situated   on   Cap« 

Madoma,  and  Anactorium,  nhich  Stralo  (p.  451) 

describes  as  40  stadia  from  Actiom,  on  La  Punto. 

reasons  bare  led  them  to  adopt  this  cmclosioo; 

becanse  the  raias  on  C.  Sfadorma  are  some- 

i  called  Acio  (8).  which  name  is  appurenlly  a 

iption  of  the  ancient  Aetioni;  and,  secondly, 

becanse  the  temple  of  Apollo  is  said  by  Strabo  (0 

hate  stood  ai  a  h«ght,  which  descriptim  answers 

the  iwky  eminence  on  C.  Madomia,  and  not  to 

e  low  peninsula  of  La  Punta,     Bat  these  r^uvou 

e  not  conclusive,  and  there  ran  be  no  donbt  that 

B  mte  of  Actinm  corrcaponds  to  La  Funta.     For 

shoald  be  observed,  first,  that  the  name  A^ 

Dnknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  appears  to  have  been 

trodnced  by  the  VenetiBiis,  who  conjectured  that 

the  ruioa  cd  C,  Jfodonna  were  thoee  of  Actinm, 

and  therefore  invented  the  word ;  and,  secondly,  that 

thongh   Strabo  places  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  a 

height,  he  does  not  say  that  this  height  waa  on  the 

sea,  but  on  tbe  contruy,  that  it  was  at  some  little 

distance  from  the  sea.     In  other  respects  Slmbu's 

evidence  is  decisive  in  ivour  of  the  identification  of 

Actinm  with  La  Panla.     He  says  that  Actium  ia 

cue  pirint  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  bay;  and 

it  is  clear  that  he  considered  tbe  entrance  of  tba 

hay  to  ha  between  iVn>eH  and  La  Futtla,  because 

he  makes  the  breadth  of  the  strut  "  a  little  more 

than  Ibur  Madia,"  or  halt  a  mile,  which  is  troe 

when  afflied  to  the  firat  narrow  entnncf,  bat  not 

to  Hu  second.     That  the  stimt  between  Frreria 

and  La  Am(a  was  regarded  as  the  cntrsnce  of  tbe 

Ambradot  gulf,  is  clear,  not  only  fkim  tho  diolanro 

asdgncd  to  it  by  Strabo,  bat  from  tho  statements  of 
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Polybius  (i7.  63),  who  makes  it  5  stadia,  of  Scylax 
(v.  KBuratnrot),  who  makes  it  4  stadia,  and  of 
Pliny  (iv.  1)  who  makes  it  500  paces.  Anactoriom 
is  described  by  Strabo  as  "situated  within  the  bay," 
while  Actiom  makes  **the  month  of  the  bay." 
(Strab.  pp.  326,  451.)  Anactorinm,  therefbre, 
must  be  placed  on  the  promontory  of  C,  Madonna, 
[For  its  exact  site,  see  Akaciobium.]  The  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  is  confirmed  by  tiiat  of  Dion 
Cassius.  The  latter  writer  says  (1.  12)  that 
*<  Actium  is  a  temple  of  ApoUo,  and  is  situated 
before  the  mouth  cS  the  strait  of  the  Ambradot 
gulf,  over  against  the  harbours  of  Nicopolis.'* 
Cicero  tells  us  (ad  Fam,  zvL  6,  9)  that  in  ooasdng 
from  Patne  to  Corcyra  he  touched  at  Actium, 
which  he  could  hardly  have  done,  if  it  were  so  far 
out  of  his  way  as  the  inner  strait  between  C.  La 
Scara  and  C.  Madonna.  Thus  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  promontory  of  Actium  was  the 
modem  La  Punta  (3),  and  that  the  temple  of 
Apollo  was  situated  a  little  to  the  S.,  outside  the 
strait,  probably  near  the  Fort  La  Punta  (5). 

A  few  remarks  are  necessary  respecting  the  site 
of  the  battle,  which  has  oonferTed  its  chief  celebrity 
upon  Actium.  The  fleet  of  Antony  was  stationed 
in  the  Bag  ofPrevua  (P).  His  Snoops  had  built 
towers  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  and 
they  occupied  the  channel  itself  with  their  ^ips. 
Their  camp  was  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  a 
leyel  spacious  ground.  Augustus  was  encamped 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus,  (m  the  spot  where 
Nicopolis  afterwards  stood;  his  fleet  appears  to  have 
been  stationed  in  the  Bay  of  Gomaros,  now  the 
harbour  of  Mitika,  to  the  N.  of  Kicopolis,  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  Antony  was  absent  from  his  army  at 
Patrae;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  Augustus,  he  proceeded  to  Actium,  and  after 
a  short  time  crossed  over  the  strait  to  Prevesa, 
and  pitched  his  camp  near  that  of  Augustus.  But 
having  experienced  some  misfortunes,  he  subse- 
quently re-crossed  the  strait  and  joined  the  main 
body  of  his  army  at  Actium.  By  the  advice  of 
Cleopatra  he  now  determined  to  return  to  Egypt 
He  accordingly  siuled  out  of  the  strait,  but  was 
compelled  by  the  manoeuvres  of  Augustus  to  fighL 
Aft^  the  battle  had  lasted  some  hours  Cleopatra, 
who  was  followed  by  Antony,  sailed  through  the 
middle  of  the  contending  fleets,  and  took  to  flighL 
They  succeeded  in  making  their  escape,  but  most 
of  their  ships  were  destroyed.  The  battle  was, 
therefore,  fought  outside  of  the  strait,  between  La 
Punta  and  Prevesa  (l(»  t&p  arwuv^  Dion  Cass. 
1.  31),  and  not  in  the  Bay  of  Prevesa,  as  is  stated 
by  some  writers.  (Di<m  Cass.  L  12,  seq.;  Leake, 
Noritiem  Greece^  voL  iv.  p.  28,  seq.;  Wolife,  L  c.) 

A'DADA  CA8a«o:  Eth.  'AJofiftij,  PtoL;  'A8a- 
8e(rn  in  old  edit,  of  Strabo;  'OSdSo,  Hierocl.),  a 
town  in  Pisidia  of  uncertain  site.  On  ooins  of  Var 
lerian  and  Gallienus  we  find  AAAAEHN.  Adada 
is  mentioned  in  the  Councils  as  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
(Artemiod.  ap,  Strab,  xii.  p.  570;  Ptol.  v.  5.  §8; 
Hierocl.  p.  674,  with  Wesseling's  note.) 

A'DANA  (ri  "AJoko:  Fth,  'AJoyei/f),  a  town  of 
Cilicia,  which  keeps  its  ancient  name,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Sams,  now  the  Syhoon  or  Syhan,  It 
lay  on  the  militaiy  road  from  Tarsus  to  Lssus,  in  a 
fertile  ooontiy.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  portico. 
Pompey  settled  here  some  of  the  Cilician  jnrates 
whom  he  had  compelled  to  submit.  (Appian,  Mith. 
96.)  Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  31)  speaks  of  Tarsus 
and  Adana  being  always  quarrelling.       [G.  L.] 
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ADANE  CA«<£w»,  Philostorg.  H,  E.  iii.  4),  called 
ATHANA  by  Plmy  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  and  ARABIA 
FELIX  ('A^k  cv8at/i«v),  in  the  Periplus  of 
Arrian  (p^  14),  now  Aden^  the  chief  seaport  in  the 
country  of  Homeiitae  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia. 
It  became  at  a  very  early  period  the  great  mart 
for  the  trade  between  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India; 
and  although  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  probably  by 
Aelius  Gallus  in  his  expedition  against  Arabia,  iu 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  speedily  revived,  and  has 
ever  since  remained  a  place  of  note.  It  has  revived 
conspicuously  within  the  last  few  years,  having 
feUen  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  become 
one  of  the  stations  for  the  steamers  which  navigate 
theRedSAu  [W.R.] 

A'DDUA  (b  'ASoiJas:  Adda),  a  liver  of  Gallia 
Cissipina,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tributaries  which 
bring  down  the  waters  of  the  Alps  to  the  Po.  It  rises 
in  the  Rhaetian  Alps  near  jBormio,  and  flows  through 
the  VaUeUine,  into  the  Lacus  Larius  or  Logo  di 
Como,  from  which  it  again  issues  at  its  south-  eastern 
extremity  near  Lecco,  and  from  tiienoe  has  a  coui^ 
of  above  50  miles  to  the  Po,  which  it  joins  between 
Placentia  and  Cremona.  During  this  latter  part  of 
its  course  it  seems  to  have  formed  the  limit  between 
the  Insubres  and  the  Cenomani.  It  is  a  broad  and 
rapd  stream:  the  clearness  of  its  blue  waters,  re- 
sulting from  their  passage  through  a  deep  lake,  is 
alluded  to  by  Claudian  (Be  VL  Cons,  Hon,  196). 
Strabo  erroneously  places  its  sources  in  Mt.  Adula, 
where,  according  to  him,  the  Rhine  also  rises:  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted  tiith 
this  part  of  the  Alps,  and  supposed  the  stream  which 
descends  from  the  Splugen  to  the  head  of  the  lake 
of  Como  to  be  the  original  Addua,  instead  of  the 
much  larger  river  wliich  enters  it  from  the  Vat- 
tellme.  (Strab.  iv.  pp.  192,204;  v.  p.  213;  PUn. 
iii.  16.  8.20;  Pol.ii.  32,  xxxiv.  10;  TacJ^u^u. 
40.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ADL^E'NE  CA5i<rfi|i^).    [Assyria.] 

ADIS  or  ADES  ('A^is/Ahis:  prob.  Rkades),tL 
considerable  city  of  Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  in 
the  Carthaginian  territory,  which  Regulus  besieged 
and  took,  and  before  which  he  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  the  10th  year  of  the  first  Punic  War, 
B.  c.  255.  (PoL  i.  30.)  As  there  is  no  subsequent 
mention  of  the  place,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
supplanted,  or  at  least  reduced  to  insignificance,  by 
the  kter  town  of  Maxula.  [P.  S.] 

ADO'NIS  CAa«K«:  Nahr  el  Ibrahim),  a  smaU 
river  of  Syria,  which  rising  in  Mount  Libanus  enters 
the  Mediterranean  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Byblu^ 
Maundrell  records  the  fact  which  he  himself  wi? 
nessed,  that  after  a  sudden  fall  of  rain,  the  river 
descending  in  floods  is  tinged  of  a  deep  red  by  the 
SOU  of  the  hills  in  which  it  takes  its  rise,  and  imparts 
this  colour  to  the  sea  for  a  considerable  distance. 
Hence  some  have  sought  to  explain  the  legend  of  the 
beautiful  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild  boar  on 
Mount  Libanus  (Strab.  p.  755;  Lucian,  de  Dea 
Syr.  I;  Plin.  v.  20.;  Nonn.  Dionys.  iiL  80,  xx. ' 
144.)'  [W.R.] 

ADOREUS,  the  name  of  a  mountain  of  Galatia, 
Tiow  Elmah  Dagh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pessinus, 
in  Asia.  Livy  (xxxviii.  18.)  says  that  it  omtaina 
the  source  of  the  river  Sangarius.  [G.  L.] 

ADORSI.     [AoBsi.] 

ADRAA  CAJprfa,  Euseb.  OnomasL :  "A^pa.  Ptol. 
V.  15.  §  23:  LXX.  'EZpativ,  *E^paiv  :  Eng.'Vers. 
Edrei  :  and  probably  the  *hlpaxrc6s  of  Hierocles, 
p.  273  :  Drat^,  a  town  in  Palestine,  near  the  sources 
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rf  tkt  inv  Himmu,  and  deep]/  onbiycd  in  tbe 
■pot  ii  1^  noviOiD  chaiD  of  HoiThm.      Befoie 

tfaf  na((v>t  nf  Canua  hj  JoehiiK,  it  wu  one  of  Ibe 
ilKfdintfOg.king  nf  BuhwL  After  hii  defeat 
~  0  Iba  half  triba  of  Ma- 
sitem  aide  of  Jo 
at  of  a  Chmtian  biabap  at  an  (wlj  tiine, 
«id  ■  ^aabop  of  Adna  sat  in  tbe  oooDcjl  of  Sdflu^ 
(jt.[k38l).BdofChal«idoo  (a.d.  4S1).  Bj  tbe 
Giwki  il  na  csUod  Adna,  and  bj  tbe  Cnuadoi 
-        -  -    »at  a  mifca, 

a  largfl  nctangolar 
a  doaUa  covoid  colonnadfl, 
in  tinmiddlo.  (Nimibon,iiL33; 
.  L  10 ;  Jishu  liL  i.  xiii.  IS,  31 ; 
.laftg.  IT.  5.  I  43 :  Bnckingbam.  Triadt, 
iAB.f.H6:itmkiaiit,id.y,m.')  [W.RD.] 
ADRAISTAE  ('A^ioIiiW),  a  peo(de  of  N.  India 
(ikx  P^ab).  siib  a  capital  dtj  Pimpnuna  (ni^ 
rfrnfin}.  shich  Aknndrr  nached  in  a  daj'a  joainej 
{nan  tiM  Hjdraota  (^Rji^rt),  on  bia  march  to 
Sueala.  (AniuL^aoi.  T.2S.  §30  Laasea  iden- 
tifib  liksn  vith  t^M  modem  ilrof^u  (^PtniapotamiOj 
p.  45).  [P.S.] 

ADRAMITAE  or  ATBAMl'TAE  (Plin.  ri.  28. 
a  33;  'AV*>^«.  rtoL;  hrntn^  Perip.  p.  IS),  an 
Ai^aan  tribe  in  Ibr  diitiict  Cfaatnmotitii  of  Aj*bia 
ftb.  TlRjwciTntaatedontlieajaitoftlioIiedSea 
mtavd  of  Adra,  and  their  luum  is  eliU  pnaeired 
m  ibc  nndmi  Badnmaml,  Like  tbur  immediate 
B^4biiiin  in  Aialua  Felii,  the  Adiamitaa  van 
acbt^r  rapigrd  in  the  dmg  and  ajace  trade,  of 
■ikkh  tber  raplal  Sabfaatha  was  tbe  empohnm. 
Tbrr  Kire  |>0TvnAi  hj  a  race  of  kinga,  who  b«t 
tb  bmilj  v  flffirial  title  of  iJeatar.  [ClUTRA- 
■OTTIiM.]  [W.  fl.  D.] 

ADBAMTE'STTUS  SINUS.  [Adramtttium  i 

ADRAVTTTrUMorADRAMYTETIM  CAipa. 

TW:  Etk.  'AifBiirmirit,  Adnmyttcniu  :  Adra- 
■■iior£ifraHl).a  townatDBt«d  at  thebtad  of  the 
kn,  oOed  fran  it  Adnmytttniu,  and  on  the  riTcr 
Cacaa,  in  Mjioa,  and  to  tbo  read  from  the  Hellcs- 
piHida  to  PfT^ajatmi.  According  to  tradition  it  naa 
fTnrifil  hj  Adramja,  a  brother  of  Croeaiu,  king  of 
Lfdia;  bol  a  admj  of  AtbanianB  lb  said  to  hare  anb- 

dthere.    (Stnb. p.  606.)     The  place 

came  a  Greek  Iowa.  Thucjdidel  (*.  1 ; 
alio  menticna  ■  Mttlannt  here  fn^n 
a  bf  the  Deliaiii  whom  the  Atheniana 
am  the  uilaad  B.  c  433.  After  the 
be  djnaatj  of  the  kings  of  Per- 
tt  waa  t  seaport  td  some  note;  and  that  it 
had  vBoe  iblppng,  aj^iean  frcm  a  passage  in  tbe 
iOt  at  the  AjnstlH  (nrii.  3).  Under  the 
BoOHia  it  TB*  a  Ccnrennu  Joriiliciu  in  the  pro- 
liace  <i  Asa,  or  placv  to  wluch  the  inbabilanta  of 
tka  i&drict  reaortad  a>  the  cocnt  town.  Then  an 
■  ncaoTaiKiaitreniaina.  [0.  L.] 

ADRAMA  (EAr),  »  riier  of  Cemuuij  in  tbe 
tsRiLr!r(fclHChatti,iHiarCa(SeJ:  (Tae. ^ml LS6.) 
ADEAXSi  ADKAllA,  ADRA'NTECra'ABfKi™, 
^  c,  4i;  RuiMAxa,  Itiner.  Hieros.  p.  560:  SL 
OiaUm  tbe  Draoberg),  »  town  in  Noricnm,  litn- 
Ssi  bona  the  towns  Aenuna  and  Celeia,  in  tho 
nlrr  irptntiDg  UU  Cetioa  ftom  Mt.  Cajrancas. 
A  ^abge  of  iu  Boman  origin  or  occupation  still 
mm  m  ila  loc*l  ■ppiiIl»tion  of  Trajaner-darf  or 

ADuS  «r*BADBA'NUM  CMfu^,  I)U 
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Steph.  B.  HADiiAiruM,  SI.  Ilal. :  Elh.  *Al^|n)i, 
HadiulUnua :  AdemB),M  citjof  the  inlerics'  cf  Sidlj, 
stoated  at  the  foot  if  the  wcBlem  slope  if  Mt.  Aetna 
aboi%  the  Tallej  of  the  Simelo,  and  about  7  mike  from 
Centnripi.  We  leant  fnm  Diodoms  (lir.  37)  that 
there  existed  hen  from  tctj  ancient  limes  a  temple 
rf  a  local  deitj  named  Adnnos,  whcee  wonhip  waa 
eiCenaiTely  simiHl  tbrongbSiGil7,tuidappHnlohaie 
beenconnected with thatcf  the  Palid.  (Hajcb.s.c. 
noAiinf.)  Bnt  (here  was  no  dig  of  the  name  until 
the  ;ear  400  b.  c.  when  it  waa  founded  bj  the  elder 
I^onjaina,  with  a  view  to  extend  his  power  and  io- 
floence  in  the  interior  of  the  island.  ([Mod.  L  c.) 
It  pnbablj  eontinned  to  be  a  dependency  t£  Sjra- 
cossi  but  in  345  B.  c.  it  fell  uito  the  hands  of  Ti- 
moleon.  (Id.  ivi.  68;  Plut.  nmol.  13.)  It  was 
one  of  the  citiee  taken  hj  the  Komans  at  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  Fint  Panic  War  (Died,  iiiii. 
Eic.  Hoeech.  p.  501),  and  pntabl;  on  this  account 
continued  aAerwards  in  a  rektioD  to  Rome  inferior 
to  that  of  meat  other  Sicilian  citua.  This  ma;  per- 
haps account  for  tbe  circumitaiioe  that  its  name  is 
not  once  mentioned  bj  Cicero  (see  Zampt  ad  Cie. 
Verr.  m.  6,  p.  437);  but  we  l«ni  from  Phnj  that 
it  was  m  his  time  included  iu  the  class  of  the  "  sti- 
peodiariae  ciritales  "  of  Sidlj.     (if,  K.  lii,  8.) 

Both  Diodoma  and  Plutan;h  apeak  of  it  as  a  small 
town  owing  its  importance  chicflj  to  the  sanctitj  of 
iu  tem[Jo;  but  eiistiog  ntnains  prore  that  it  must 
have  been  at  one  time  a  pUce  of  atane  cousideration. 
Th«e  consist  of  portions  of  the  andent  wmlU  and 
toweis,  built  in  a  masiive  style  of  large  squaied  blocks 
of  lava ;  of  massive  substructions,  sapposed  to  hais 
been  Ihoee  of  the  temple  of  Adnnue ;  and  tbe  ruins 
ff  a  large  building  which  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  Rotuan  Thermae.  Numerona  Kpolchres  also 
have  been  discovered  and  eicarated  in  the  immediatB 
neighbourhood.  The  modem  town  of  Adeni  t«. 
tains  the  andent  rite  aa  well  as  name ;  it  is  a  consi- 
derable place,  with  above  60CXI  inhabitants.  (Bis- 
caii,  Viaggio  w  Sicilia,  pp.  57 — 60;  OrWani,  Diz. 
Gfogr.  della  Sidlia,  p.  13;  Bull  dell.  Init.  Arch. 
1843,  p.  129.) 

Stephanos  Bfiantinus  speaks  of  the  dtja*  ritnated 
ou  a  river  of  the  same  name:  thia  was  evidently  QO 
iKher  than  the  narthem  branch  if  the  Sinela  (Sy- 
maethus)  which  is  still  afttai  called  tlie  fiune  iT 
Ademi.  [£.  H,  B.] 


ADBIA,   A'TMA,   HADBIA,   s  HATKIA 

CAt|iIa  or 'Arpla).  It  is  impceaiblB  to  establish  any 
distinctifa  between  these  fbiius,  cs*  to  aasign  the  eoe 
(as  has  been  done  by  seretal  anthm)  to  ons  city, 
and  another  to  tbe  other.  The  oldest  form  appeara 
to  have  been  HatkU,  which  vre  find  oo  corns,  while 
HadbiA  is  that  used  in  all  inscriptions:  some  MbS. 
of  Livy  have  AdriA,  and  others  Atria.  Pliay 
tells  us  that  AtbiA  was  the  more  ancient  form, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  into  Al>RIA,  but  the 
Gncks  seem  la  have  early  used  'Aipfa  for  Ih*  cdty, 
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as  well  as  *A9pias  for  the  sea.  1.  A  city  of  Gis- 
alpine  Gaol,  atnated  between  the  Padus  and  the 
Atbesis,  not  far  from  their  months,  and  still  called 
AdricL  It  is  now  distant  more  than  14  miles  from 
the  sea,  bat  was  originally  a  sea-port  of  great  cele- 
brity. Its  fonndation  is  ascribed  to  Diomed  by 
Stephanns  Byzantinnw,  and  some  other  late  writers: 
Justin  also  (xx.  1),  probably  following  Theopompos, 
calls  it  a  dty  of  Greek  origin;  but  these  testimonies 
are  fiir  oatwdghed  by  those  of  the  Boman  writers, 
who  agree  in  describing  it  as  an  Etruscan  colony. 
It  was  probably  established  at  the  same  period  with 
their  other  settlements  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines,  and  became,  from  its  position,  the  prin- 
cipal empcniam  for  their  trade  with  the  Adriatic; 
by  which  means  it  attained  to  so  flourishing  a  con- 
dition, as  to  have  given  name  to  the  gnlf,  or  portion 
of  the  sea  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  from 
whence  the  appellati<xi  was  gradually  extended  to 
the  whole  of  the  inland  sea  still  called  the  Adriatic. 
To  this  period  may  also  be  ascribed  the  great  canals 
and  works  whidb  facilitated  its  communications  with 
the  adjoining  rivers,  and  through  them  with  the 
interior  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  drained  the  marshes  which  would  otherwise 
have  rendered  it  uninhabitable.  (liv.  v.  33 ;  Plln.  iii. 
16.  s.  20;  Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Varro  de L,  L.  v.  161 ; 
Festus,  p.  13,  ed.  MiUler;  Plut.  ComtS.  16.) 
Notwithstanding  its  early  celebrity,  we  have  scarcely 
any  informaticm  concerning  its  history;  but  the  de- 
cline of  its  power  and  prosperity  may  reasonably  be 
ascribed  to  tLs  conquest  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
by  the  Gauls,  and  to  the  consequent  neglect  of  the 
canals  and  streams  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  in- 
creasing commerce  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Adriatic 
probably  contributed  to  the  same  result.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  writers  that  it  received,  at 
different  periods,  Greek  colonies,  one  from  Epadamnus 
and  the  other  fh)m  Syracuse;  but  both  statements 
appear  to  rest  upon  misconceptions  of  the  passages 
of  Diodoros,  from  which  they  are  derived.  (Died.  ix. 
Exc  Vat.  p.  17,  XV.  13;  in  both  of  which  passages 
the  words  rhv  'AHplav  certainly  refer  to  the  Adriatic 
sea  or  gulf,  not  to  the  city,  the  name  of  which  is 
always  feminine.)  The  abundance  of  vases  of 
Greek  manufacture  found  here,  of  precisely  similar 
character  with  those  of  Nola  and  Vnlci^  sufficiently 
attests  a  great  amount  of  Greek  intercourse  and 
influence,  but  cannot  be  admitted  as  any  proof  of  a 
Greek  colony,  any  more  than  in  the  parallel  case  of 
Vulci,  (B.  Rochette  in  the  Annali  delF  Irut,  Arch. 
vol.  vi.  p.  292;  Welcker,  Vcui  cU  Adria  in  the 
BuOeUino  deW  Inst.  1834,  p.  134.)  Under  the 
Romans  Adria  appears  never  to  have  been  a  place  of 
much  consequence.  Strabo  (/.c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
small  town,  communicating  by  a  short  navigation 
with  the  sea;  and  we  learn  from  Tacitus  (Hist  iii. 
12)  that  it  was  still  accessible  for  the  light  Libur- 
nian  ships  of  war  as  late  as  the  time  ^  Vitellius. 
After  the  fidl  of  the  Western  Empire  it  was  included 
in  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  but  fell  rapidly  into 
decay  during  the  middle  ages,  though  it  never  ceased 
to  exist,  and  always  continued  an  episcopal  see. 
Since  the  opening  of  new  canals  it  has  considerably 
revived,  and  has  now  a  population  of  10,000  souls. 
Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city  have  been 
discovered  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town 
towards  Ravegncmo  ;  they  are  all  of  Roman  date,  and 
comprise  the  ruins  of  a  theatre,  baths,  mosaic  pave- 
ments, and  part  of  the  ancient  walls,  all  whidi  have 
been  buried  to  a  considerable  depth  under  the  accu- 
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mulations  of  alluvial  stnl.  Of  the  nmnenms  ndna 
antiquities  discovered  there,  the  most  interestii^  an 
the  vases  aJieady  alluded  to.  (See  MQller,  Etrwhtr, 
1.  p.  229,  and  the  authors  there  cited.)  The  eabi 
ascribed  to  thb  city  certainly  belong  to  Adzia  in 
Picenum. 

A  river  of  the  same  name  (6  *A5pla$)  is  men* 
tioned  by  Hecataeus  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  9.  v.),  and  hj 
Theopompus  (ap.  Strab.  vu.  p.  317);  It  is  caUed 
by  Ptolemy  'Arptta^s  iroroiUsj  and  must  pro- 
bably be  the  same  caUed  by  tiie  Romans  Tartans 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20),  and  still  known  in  the  uppa 
part  of  its  oouBse  as  the  Tartaro,  It  rises  in  the 
hiDs  to  the  SE.  of  the  Logo  di  GordOy  and  flowi 
by  the  modem  Adria,  but  is  known  \fj  the  name  d 
Canal  Bianco  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course;  11 
communicates,  by  canals,  witii  the  Po  and  the  Adage. 

2.  A  city  of  Picenum,  still  called  Atri,  dtaated 
about  5  miles  from  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the 
rivers  Vomanns  and  Matrinos.  Accovding  to  tht 
Itinerary  it  was  distant  15  Roman  miles  from  Cas- 
tmm  Novum,  and  14  fitnn  Teate.  (Itin.  Ant  pp. 
308,  310,  313;  comp.  Tab.  Pent.)  It  has  been 
supposed,  with  much  probability,  to  be  of  Etruscan 
origin,  and  a  colony  from  the  more  celebrated  city  d 
the  name  (Mastoochi,  Tab.  Berad.  p.  532;  MuJler, 
EtrvskeTf  vol.  i.  p.  145),  though  we  have  no  his- 
torical evidence  of  the  fact.  It  has  also  been 
generally  admitted  that  a  Greek  colony  was  founded 
there  by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  at  the  time  that  hf 
was  seeking  to  establish  his  power  in  the  Adriatic 
about  B.  c.  385 ;  but  this  statement  rests  on  vei^ 
doubtful  authority  (Etym.  Magn.  v.  'AipUis),  and 
no  subsequent  trace  of  the  settlement  is  found  ii 
history.  The  first  certain  historical  notice  we  find  oi 
Adria  is  the  establishment  of  a  Roman  colony  then 
about  282  B.C.  (Liv.  Epit.  xi. ;  Madvig,  de  CoUmiis 
p.  298.)  In  the  early  part  of  the  Second  Ponii 
War  (B.C.  217)  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Han- 
nibal; but  notwithstanding  this  calamity,  it  wasoM 
of  the  18  Latin  colonies  which,  in  b.  g.  209,  wen 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  willing  to  con- 
tinne  their  contributions  both  of  men  and  money 
(Liv.  xxii.  9,  xxvii.  10;  Polyb.  iii.  88.)  At  a  lata 
period,  as  we  learn  from  the  Liber  de  Coloniis,  il 
must  have  received  a  fresh  colony,  probably  undei 
Augustus:  hence  it  is  termed  a  Colonia,  both  b} 
Pliny  and  in  inscriptions.  One  of  tiiese  gives  it  tfa< 
tides  of  "  Colonia  Aelia  Hadria,"  whence  it  woold 
appear  that  it  had  been  re-established  by  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  whose  family  was  originally  deritec 
from  hence,  though  he  was  himself  a  native  d 
Spain.  (lib.  Colon,  p.  227  ;  PHn.  H.  N.  iii.  13 
s.  18;  Orell.  In»cr.  no.  148, 3018;  Grater,  p.  1022 
Zumpt  de  Colon,  p.  349;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  \. 
Victor,  Epit^  14.)  The  territory  of  Adria  (ag« 
Adrianus),  though  subsequentiy  included  in  Picenum 
appears  to  have  originally  formed  a  separate  and  in* 
dependent  district,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  rivei 
Vomanns  (  Vonyino\  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Matrinui 
(la  Piomba);  at  the  mouth  of  this  latter  river  wai 
a  town  betuing  the  name  of  AL^trinum,  whicl 
served  as  the  port  of  Adria;  the  ci^  itself  stood  01 
a  hill  a  few  miles  inland,  on  the  same  site  stil 
occupied  by  the  modem  Atri,  a  place  of  some  con- 
sideration, with  the  title  of  a  city,  and  the  see  of  1 
bishop.  Great  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  ancieii' 
walls  may  be  still  traced,  and  mosaic  pavement 
and  other  remains  of  buildings  are  also  preserved 
(Strab.  V.  p.  241 ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  439 ;  Ptol.  iii-  1 
§  52}  Mela,  u.  4;  RoroanelU,  vol.  iii.  p  307.)    Ao 
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tilbe  hin.  Ant.  (pp.  906,  310)  Adik  wb 
t  of  juDcCioii  of  the  Via  Salaria  and  Valeria, 
which  probably  ccntribated  to  its 
■■d    Airiahmg   cfflfidjtjon    Under   the 
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h  is  vm  gcaaerally  admitted,  that  the  coins  of 
Aim  (vitk  the  legend  Hat.)  belong  to  the  dtj  of 
PioeBBin;  but  great  diflEerence  of  opinion  has  been 
cBlotunBd  as  to  tiieir  age.  They  belong  to  the 
dm  fwrnmly  known  as  Acs  Gnve,  and  are  even 
amoBg  ^  beavkst  spednftens  known,  exceeding  in 
vdgbt  the  most  ancient  Roman  asses.  On  this 
seoosDt  they  hare  been  assigned  to  a  very  remote 
Mdqoitj,  some  veferxing  them  to  the  Etruscan, 
stibos  to  the  Greek,  settlers.  Bat  there  seems  much 
saaeii  to  betieve  that  they  axe  not  reaUy  so  ancient, 
sad  iidflog,  in  &ct,  to  the  Roman  colony,  which  was 
looaded  pcenoQB  to  the  general  redaction  of  the 
Itdisa  boss  coinage.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  98 ;  Miller, 
£iiM>>r,ToLLp.306;  B«ckh,  i/e<ro/o^  p.  379 ; 
Dot  Romiachf^  Jfanevesea,  p.  231 ;  Mil- 
I  de  ritaUe,  p.  216.)  [E.H.B.] 


OOCf  OF  ADRIA. 

ADRIATICUM  MARE  (6  'AZpioa),  is  the  name 
^!Xf«n  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers  to  the  inland 
aea  stiU  called  the^c2riaf»e,  which  separates  Italy  from 
Bhricom,  Dahnatia  and  Epeiros,  and  is  connected 
at'fts  southem  extremity  with  the  Ionian  Sea.  It 
a|ipesn  to  haTe  been  at  first  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  moe  golf  or  inlet  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence  the 
ioo  h  *Aip(as  (mJAvot  sc.),  which  first  came 
e,  became  so  firmly  establisbed  that  it  always 
JMd  its  groond  among  the  Greek  writers  of 
the  best  age,  and  it  is  only  at  a  later  period  or  in 
*E>»|rfMM^  cases  tiiat  we  find  the  expressions  ^ 
'AMptini  or  'ASpcoruH^  3d\ao-cra.  (The  former  ex- 
jstaauu  is  empkiyed  by  ScTnmns  Chins,  868 ;  and 
€bt  kfcter  in  one  instance  by  Strabo,  iv.  p.  204.) 
The  LadiM  fire^iently  termed  it  Mare  Supsrum, 
the  Upper  Sea,  as  opposed  to  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Lower  Sea  (Mare  Inferam);  and  the  phrase  is  copied 
firam  tiiem  by  Polybios  and  other  Greek  writers.  It 
appears  probahfe  indeed  that  tins  was  the  common  or 
^titmt  ii^f  expression  among  the  Romans,  and  that 
tbe  WDS  of  the  Adriatic  was  a  mere  geographical 
^MgxMtian,  perhaps  borrowed  in  the  first  instance 
bam  the  Greeks.    The  nse  of  Adria  or  Hadria 

.  for  the  name  of  the  sea,  was  certainly  a 

Graedsm,  first  introdnced  by  the  poets  (Hor. 
Cm-m,l$.  15,  in.  3.  5,  &c.;  Catnll.  xxxn.  15), 
^MMigfa  it  is  sometimes  nsed  by  prose  writers  also. 
(Senee.  Ep.  90;  Mefa^  iL  2,&c.) 

Aecading  to  Hei^xkytas  (i.  163)  the  Phocaeans 
were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  diacorered  the  Adri- 
ade,  or  St  least  the  first  to  explore  its  recesses,  bat 
the  Fboeocaas  most  hare  been  well  acqnmnted  with 
itlo^  befofe,  as  thej  had  traded  with  the  Venetians 
fcr  smber  from  a  Tcry  early  period.  It  has,  indeed, 
braeoDtended,  that  6  'A9pivs  in  Herodotos  (both 
k  tUf  fasMge  and  in  it.  33,  t.  9)  means  not  the 


sea  or  golf  so  called,  bat  a  region  or  district  about 
the  h€»d  of  it.  Bat  in  this  case  it  seems  highly 
improbable  that  precisely  the  same  expression  shooid 
have  come  into  general  nse,  as  we  certainly  find  it 
not  long  after  the  time  of  Herodotos,  for  the  sea 
itsdf.*  Hecataeos  also  (if  we  can  trast  to  the  ac- 
coracy  of  Stephanas  B. «.  v.  'A8^»(ar)  appears  to  have 
nsed  the  fall  expression  kSKkos  *ASpias. 

The  natnral  liooits  of  the  Adriatic  are  Tery  deariy 
marked  by  the  contraction  of  the  opposite  shores  at 
its  entrance,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  oi  strait,  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  G.  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  Acro- 
ceraanian  promontory  in  Epiras,  and  the  coast  of 
Calabria  near  Hydrantom,  in  Italy.  This  is  accord- 
ingly correctly  assnmed  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  as 
the  soathem  limits  of  the  Adriatic,  as  it  was  at  an 
earlier  period  by  Soylax  and  Poljbias,  the  latter  of 
whom  expressly  tells  as  that  Oricus  was  die  first  city 
on  the  right  hand  after  entering  the  Adriatic. 
(Strab.Tii.  p.317;  Plin.iii.ll.  s.  16;  Scylax,§14, 
p.  5,  §  27,  p.  11 ;  PoL  viL  19;  Mela,  ii.  4.)  Bat 
it  appears  to  have  been  some  time  before  the  appel- 
lation was  received  in  this  definite  sense,  and  the  use 
of  the  luune  both  of  the  Adriatic  and  cf  the  Ionian 
Golf  was  for  some  time  very  vagne  and  flnctuating. 
It  is  probable,  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  name  of 
6  'AHpias  was  confined  to  the  part  of  the  sea  in  the 
immediate  neighbonrhood  of  Adria  itself  and  the 
moaths  of  the  Padus,  or  at  least  to  the  upper  part 
near  the  head  of  the  gulph,  as  in  the  passages  of 
Herodotos  and  Hecataeos  above  cited;  but  it  seems 
that  Hecataeos  himself  in  another  passage  (op. 
Steph.  B.  8.  V.  "loTpoi)  described  the  Istrians  as 
dwelling  on  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  Hellamcas  (t^, 
Dion,  Hal.  i.  28)  spoke  of  the  Pados  as  flowing  into 
the  Ionian  gulf.  In  like  manner  Thucydides  (i.  24) 
describes  Epidamnus  as  a  city  on  the  right  huid  as 
yon  enter  the  Ionian  ga]£  At  this  period,  there- 
fore, the  latter  expression  seems  to  have  been  at 
least  the  more  common  one,  as  ai^)lied  to  the  whole 
sea.  Bat  very  soon  after  we  find  the  orators  Lysias 
and  Isocrates  employing  the  term  A'ASpfar  in  its 
more  extended  sense:  and  Scylax  (who  most  have 
been  nearly  ocmtemporary  with  the  latter)  ex- 
pressly tells  OS  that  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  golfs 
were  one  and  the  same.  (Lys.  Or.  e.  Diog,  §  38, 
p.  908;  Isocr.  PhiUpp.  §  7;  Scyhuc,  §  27,  p.  11.) 
From  this  time  no  change  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  use  of  the  name,  I  *A^piat  being  fami- 
liariy  used. by  Greek  writers  for  the  modem  Adriatic 
(Theo^.iv.  5.  §§  2,  6;  Pseud.  Aiistot.  de  Mirab. 
§§  80,  82;  Scymn.  Ch.  132,  193,  &c.;  Pol.  ii. 
17,  iii.  86,  87,  &c)  ontil  after  the  Christian  era. 
But  sobseqoently  to  that  date  a  very  singolar  change 
was  introduced:  for  while  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf  {6  *A9plaSj  or  *A9ptaruchs  kSXwos^  became  re- 
stricted to  the  upper  portion  of  the  inland  sea  now 
known  by  the  same  name,  and  the  lower  portion  nearer 
the  strait  or  entrance  was  commonly  known  as  the 


♦  The  expressions  of  Pdybias  (iv.  14, 16)  cited  by 
Mttller  {EtrusheTj  i.  p.  141)  in  sopport  of  this 
view,  certainly  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  name  of 
6  'Aiplas  was  fully  established  as  that  of  the  sea, 
long  before  his  time,  and  is  repeatedly  used  by  him- 
self in  this  sense.  But  his  expressions  are  singu- 
larly vague  and  fluctuating :  thus  we  find  within  a 
few  pages,  6  Kwrii  rov  *ASpwy  K&Kiros,  6  rod  ircands 
'ASpiov  fufx^s,  6  *A^piaruc6s  iarx6s,  ^  Kvrh,  rhv 
*A9pica'  ddKarra^etc,  (See  Schweighauser's  Index  to 
Po^bius,  p.  197.) 
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Ionian  Gulf,  tlie  sea  without  tliat  entnmce,  previouslj 
known  as  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian,  came  to  be  caM&i 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  beginning  of  this  altera- 
tion TD&j  already  be  found  in  Strabo,  who  speaks  of 
the  Ionian  Gulf  as  a  part  of  the  Adriatic:  but  it 
IS  found  fullj  developed  in  Ptolemy,  who  makes  the 
promontory  of  Garganus  the  limit  between  the  Adri- 
atic Gulf  (6  ^Ahpieu  KoXwos)  and  the  Ionian  Sea 
(t3  'I^yiov  ir4Xajoi)y  while  he  calls  the  sea  which 
bathes  the  eastern  shores  of  Bmttium  and  Sicily, 
the  Adriatio  Sea  (r6  'ASpiartKdi^  wiXaryos):  and 
although  the  later  gec^raphers,  Dionyaus  Periegetes 
and  .^athemems,  apply  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
vnthin  the  same  limits  as  Strabo,  the  common  usage 
of  historians  and  other  writers  under  the  Roman 
Empire  is  in  confonnity  with  that  of  Ptolemy.  Thus 
we  find  them  almost  uniformly  speaking  of  the 
Ionian  Gulf  for  the  lower  part  of  the  modem  Adri- 
atic: while  the  name  of  the  latter  had  so  completely 
superseded  the  ori^nal  appellation  of  the  Ionian  Sea 
for  that  which  bathes  the  western  shores  of  Greece, 
that  Philostratus  speaks  cf  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
as  separating  the  Aegaean  Sea  from  the  Adriatic. 
And  at  a  still  later  period  we  find  Procopius  and 
Orosius  still  further  extending  the  appellation  as  fiir 
as  Crete  on  the  one  side,  and  Malta  on  the  other. 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  §§  1,  10,  14,  17,  26,  4.  §§  1,  8; 
Dionys.  Per.  92 — ^94,  380,  481 ;  Agathemer.  i.  3,  ii. 
14;  Appian,  J^.  63,  B.  C.  ii.  39,  iii.  9,  ▼.  65; 
Dion  Cass.  xli.  44,  xIt.  3 ;  Herodian.  viii.  1 ;  Phi- 
lostr.  Imagg.  iL  16;  Pausan.  v.  25.  §  3,  viii.  54.  § 
3;  Hieronym.  Ep.  86;  Procop.  B.  0.  i.  15,  iii.  40, 
iv.  6,  B,  V.  i.  13,  14,  23;  Oros.  i.  2.)  Concerning 
the  various  fluctuations  and  changes  in  the  applica- 
tion and  signification  of  the  name,  see  Laxcher's 
NoUs  on  Herodotus  (vol.  i.  p.  157,  Eng.  transl.), 
andLetronne(i2ecA«rc^  swDicuil.  p.  170 — ^218), 
who  has,  however,  carried  to  an  extreme  extent  the 
distinctions  he  attempts  to  establish.  The  general 
form  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  was  well  known  to  tiie  an- 
cients, at  least  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  correctly 
describes  it  as  long  and  narrow,  extending  towards 
the  NW.,  and  corresponding  in  its  general  dimen- 
sions with  the  part  cf  Italy  to  which  it  is  parallel, 
from  the  lapygian  promontory  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Padus.  He  also  gives  its  greatest  breadth  pretty 
correctly  at  about  1200  stadia,  but  much  overstates 
its  length  at  6000  stadia.  Agathemerus,  on  the 
contrary,  while  he  agrees  with  Strabo  as  to  the 
breadth,  assigns  it  only  3000  stadia  in  length, 
which  is  as  much  below  the  truth,  as  Strabo  exceeds 
it.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  v.  p.  211;  Agatliemcar.  14.) 
The  Greeks  appear  to  have  at  first  regarded  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Adria  and  the  mouths  of  the  Padus 
as  the  head  or  inmost  recess  of  the  gulf,  but  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  more  justly  place  its  extremity  at  the 
gulf  near  Aquileia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tilavemptus 
iTagUamento).  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  iv.  p.  206 ;  Ptol. 
iu.  1.  §§  1,  26.) 

The  navigation  of  the  Adriatic  was  much  dreaded 
on  account  of  the  frequent  and  sudden  storms  to 
which  it  was  subject  :  its  evil  character  on  this  ac- 
count is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Horace.  (^Camu 
I  3.  15,  33.  15,  ii.  14. 14,  iii.  9.  23,  &c.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
was  derived  from  Ihe  Etruscan  city  of  Adria  or 
Atria,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Padus.  Livy,  Pliny, 
and  Strabo,  all  concur  in  this  statement,  as  well  as 
in  extolling  the  ancient  power  and  commercial  in- 
fluence of  that  city  [Adria,  No.  1],  and  it  is  pro- 
bably only  by  a  confusion  between  the  two  cities  of 
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the  sibne  name,  that  some  later  writers  ^ve  derived 
the  appellation  of  the  sea  from  Adria  in  Picenum, 
which  was  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  coasts 
and  is  not  known  to  have  been  a  place  of  any  im- 
portance in  eurly  times.  [K.  H.  B.] 

ADBUMETUM.    [Hadrumetom.] 

ADRUS  {Albaragena)j  a  river  of  Hispania  Lusi- 
tanica,  flowing  from  the  N.  into  the  Anas  (G^inm^ 
ana)  opposite  i^Badajoz  (^Itin,  AfU,  p.  418 ;  Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1 ,  pp.  289—392).  [P.  S.] 

ADUA'TICA  or  ADUATUCA,  a  casteUum  or 
fortified  place  mentioned  by  Caesar  (jS.  G,  vi.  32) 
as  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  country  of  the 
Eburones,  the  greater  part  of  which  country  lay 
between  the  Mosa  (JIfaas)  and  the  Rhenus.  There 
is  no  further  indication  of  ita  position  in  Caesar. 
Q.  Cicero,  who  was  posted  here  with  a  legion  in 
B.  c.  53,  sustained  and  repelled  a  sudden  attack  of 
the  Sigambri  (B.  G.  vi.  35,  &c.),  in  the  same  camp 
in  which  Titurius  and  Aurunculeins  had  wmtered  in 
B.  c.  54  (jS.  G.  v.  26).  If  it  be  the  same  place  as 
the  Aduaca  Tungrorum  of  the  Antonine  Itineraiy, 
it  is  the  modem  Tongem^  in  the  Belgian  province 
of  Limburg,  where  there  are  remains  of  old  walls, 
and  many  antiquities.  Though  only  a  castelluni  or 
temporary  fort  in  Caesar's  time,  the  place  is  likely 
enough  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  larger  town  at 
a  later  date.  [G.  L.] 

ADUA'TICI  ('Atowoti«o(,  Dion  Cass.),  a  peo- 
ple of  Belgic  Gaul,  the  neighbours  of  the  Eburones 
and  Nervii.  They  were  the  descendants  of  6000 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  who  were  left  behind  by  the 
rest  of  these  barbarians  on  their  march  to  Italy, 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  baggage  which 
their  comrades  could  not  conveniently  take  with 
tliem.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
near  Aix  by  C.  Marius  (b.  c.  102),  and  again  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  these  6000  men  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  country.  (Caes.  B,  G.  ii.  29.)  Their 
head  quarters  were  a  strong  natural  position  on  a 
steep  elevation,  to  which  there  was  only  one  ap- 
proach. Caesar  does  not  give  the  place  a  nanoe, 
and  no  indication  of  its  site.  D'AnvUle  supposes 
that  it  is  Falait  on  the  Mehaigne.  The  tract 
occupied  by  the  Aduatid  appears  to  be  in  SotUh 
Brabant.  When  their  strong  position  was  taken  by 
Caesar,  4000  of  the  Aduatid  perished,  and  53,000 
were  sold  for  slaves.    {B.  G.  ii.  33.)      [G.  L.] 

ADITLA  MONS  (6  'A8ou\aO.  the  name  given 
to  a  particular  group  of  the  Alps,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  repeated  statement  of  Strabo,  both  the 
RUne  and  the  Addua  take  their  rise,  the  one  flowing 
northwards,  the  other  southward  into  the  Larian 
Lake.  This  view  is  not  however  correct,  the  real 
source  of  the  Addua  being  in  the  glaciers  of  the 
Rhaetian  Alps,  at  the  head  of  the  ValtilUne,  while 
both  branches  of  the  Rhine  rise  much  farther  to  tlic 
W.  It  is  probable  that  Strabo  <K>nadered  the  rivei 
which  descends  from  the  Splugen  to  the  head  of  the 
lake  of  CoTno  (and  which  flows  from  N.  to  S.)  as 
the  tme  Addua,  overlooking  tlie  greatly  superioi 
magnitude  of  that  which  comes  down  ^m  the  Vol- 
telUne.  The  sources  of  this  river  are  in  £M:t  not  £ai 
from  those  of  tlie  branch  of  the  Rhine  now  called  the 
Zf inter  Rhein,  and  which,  having  the  more  direct 
course  from  S.  to  N.,  was  probably  regarded  by  the 
andents  as  the  true  origin  of  the  river.  Mt.  Adula 
would  thus  signify  the  lofty  mountain  group  about 
the  passes  of  the  Splugen  and  S.  Bernardino^  and  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Hinter  Jiheinj  rathoi 
than  the  Mt.  St.  Gothard,  as  supposed  by  most 
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nodm  geofpxpheR,  but  we  most  not  expect  great 

■oconcT  ID  the  use  of  the  torn.    Ptolem  j,  who  also 

vepcmii  the  Rhine  as  xising  in  Mt.  Adala,  says 

mtfaii^  of  the  Addoa;  but  eiiooeuusly  describes  this 

put  d  the  Alps  as  that  when  the  chain  alters  its 

wmsi  dhcdiaD  finom  N.  to  E.  (Strab.  ir. pp.  192, 204, 

T.  PL  213:  PtoL  ii.  9.  §  5,  iai.  1.  §  1.)     [£.  H.  B.] 

ADCXE  cr  ADUUS  Ca«oAmj,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  8, 

Til.  16l  §  11;  Anian.  PiripL;  Eratosth.  pp.  2,  3; 

'AImAi5,  Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  'A5a^\ci,  Joseph.  Antiq. 

a.  5;  Pnioop.  B.  Pert.  i.  19;  oppidnm  adoofitoo, 

Pfia.  ff.  y.  >-i.  29.  s.  34:  JSth.  'ASovAfrnr,  PtoL 

ir.  6;   AdnUta,  Plin.    L  c:  Adj.  'A9ovkrTiK6s), 

thepriacipa]  hav«n  and  dtj  of  the  Adulitae,  a  people 

•f  imxed  origin  in  the  r^o  Troglodytica,  situated  on 

a  la?  ef  the  Bed  Sea  cdled  Adnlicns  Sinns  ('A8ou- 

Xitiht  n^Mtj  Aanedey  Bag),  Adnle  is  the  modem 

fMis  or  ZiiOa,  proooonoed,  according  to  Mr.  Salt, 

JjwWe,  and  stands  in  ht  15^^  35'  N.     Rnins  are 

sttd  to  erist  there.    D'AnviUe,  indeed,  in  his  Map 

ti  the  Bed  Sea,  phMses  Adnle  at  Arkeeko  on  the 

AMBe  eoask,  about  22^  N.  of  TMb.    According  in. 

dead  ta  Cosmas,  Adnle  was  not  immediatelj  od  the 

eaBat,faat  aboot  tiro  miles  inland.   It  was  founded  bj 

fa^nine  ekres  from  the  neighbonring  kingdom  of 

l^pt,  and  under  the  Romans  was  ihe  biven  of 

Aznaeu    Adnle  was  an  emportnm  for  hides  (river- 

L  riuBooeros),  ivory  (elephant  and  rhixioceros 

■X  aal  toctoise-ehelL      It  had  also  a  large 

Anv^aailcet,  and  was  a  canTftn  station  for  the 

tale  of  the  interior  of  Africa.    The  apes  which  the 

ftaasB  Uies  of  high  birth  kept  as  pets,  and  for 

vUch  they  often  gave  high  prices,  came  principally 

ftom  AdoicL    At  Adnle  was  the  celebrated  Monu- 

latefi  AdaStamaUj  the  inscription  of  which,  in 

Greek  ietten,  was,  m  the  6th  oentuiy  of  the  Chris- 

tiaa  en,  eopied  by  Cosmas  the  Indian  merchant  (In- 

ftepkostes ;  see  DicL  of  Biog.  art  CotmoB)  into 

the  Koond  book  of  his  *'  Christian  Topt^raphy." 

The  monament  is  a  throne  of  white  marble,  with  a 

fiA  of  some  different  stone  behind  it.    Both  throne 

aad  ebb  seem  to  have  been  oorered  with  Greek  cha- 

GoBoas  appears  to  have  put  two  inscrip- 

into  one,  and  thereby  occasioned  no  little  per- 

pkxity  to  leariwd  men.     Mr.  Salt's  discovery  of  the 

iaxripdon  at  Ajnnne,and  the  oootents  of  the  Adnlitan 

Mcriptioa  itself^  show  that  the  latter  was  bipartite. 

The  first  portion  is  in  the  third  person,  and  re- 

CDfdi  that  Ptolemy  Energetes  (b.  c.  247 — ^222) 

neeifed  from  the  Troglodyte  Arabs  end  Aethio- 

pius  eertain  elephants  which  his  father,  the  second 

kinf  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  and  himself,  had 

tdoEB  IB  banting  in  the  region  of  Adule,  and  trained 

la  war  in  their  own  kingdom.     The  second  portion 

cf  the  inscription  is  in  the  first  person,  and  com- 

anaorates  the  conquests  of  an  anonymons  Aethio- 

fiu  kiog  in  Aralna  and  Aethiopia,  as  far  as  the 

6«tier  ii  Egypt*    Among  other  names,  which  we 

ca  identify  with  the  extant  appellations  of  African 

4itriela,occnz8  that  of  the  most  monntainoos  region 

ia  Abyssinia,  the  Semenae,  or  Samen,  and  that  of  a 

lifer  which  is  evidently  the  Astaboras  or  Tacatai^ 

a  BBin  tributary  of  the  Nile.    The  Adnlitan  in- 

seriptni  is  printed  in  the  works  of  Cosmas,  in  the 

CettBct  Nop.  Pair,  et  Scr^  Graec.  by  Mont- 

&ieaB,  pL  ii  1^  11^—546;  in  Chisoll's  Antiq. 

AmA;  and  in  Fabrictns,  Bibl.  Graac.  ir.  p.  245. 

The  bat  eoDDnentaiy  upon  it  is  by  Buttmann,  JAis. 

d^  Jttrtkmuv.  n.  1.  p.  105.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ADULITAE.     [Aduub.] 

ADTSMA'CHIDAE  QAl^ftaxfiat),  a  people  of 
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K.  Africa,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  first 
Libyan  people  W.  of  Egypt.  (Herod,  iv.  168.)  Their 
extent  was  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  (that  is,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  from  the  Snns  Plinthinetes 
(iL  6),  but  according  to  Scylax  (p.  44,  Hudson), 
from  the  Canofac  mouth  of  the  Kile),  to  the  harbour 
of  Plynos,  near  the  Catabathmus  Major.  Herodotus 
distinguishes  them  from  the  other  Libyan  tribes  in 
the  £.  of  N.  Africa,  who  were  chiefly  nomade  (iv. 
191),  by  saying  that  their  manners  and  customs 
resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians  (iv.  168).  He 
also  mentions  some  remarkable  usages  whidi  pre- 
vailed amongst  them  (/.  c).  At  a  later  period  they 
are  found  further  to  the  S.,  in  the  interior  of  Mar- 
marica.  (PtoL;  Plin.  v.  6;  Sil.  HaL  ilL  278,  foil., 
iac  223,  foil.)  [P-S.] 

AEA.     [CoLcms.] 

AEACE'UM.     [Aegina.] 

AEA'NTIUM  (Ai(imov:  TnifeerO,  a  promontoiy 
in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  forming  the  entrance  to 
the  Pagasaean  bay.  According  to  Ptolemy  there 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name  upon  it.  Its  highest 
summit  was  called  Mt.  Tisaenm.  (Plin.  ir.  9.  s.  16 ; 
PtoL  iiL  13.  §  16;  Leake,  Northern  Greece j  voL  iv. 
p.  397.)    [TisAKUM.] 

AEAS.     [Aous.] 

AEBUHA  (A»ovpa:  Eth.  Aieovpatos  :  prob* 
Cuervo),  a  town  of  the  Carpetani,  in  Hispsnia  Tar- 
xaconensis  (Liv.  zL  30;  Stnib.  op.  Steph.  B.  «.  v.), 
probably  the  Ai€6pa  of  Ptolemy  (iL  6).  Its  name 
appears  on  coins  as  Aipora  and  Apora.  (Mionnet, 
voL  L  p.  55,  Supp.  voL  L pp.  Ill,  112).   [P.  S.] 

AECAE  ( Aficai :  EtK.  Aecanus :  Trqfa),  a  town  of 
Apulia  mentioned  both  by  Polybius  and  Livy,  during 
the  military  operations  of  Hannibal  and  Fabius  in 
that  country.  In  common  with  many  othor  Apulian 
cities  it  had  joined  the  Carthaginians  sfter  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  but  was  recovered  by  Fabius  Maximus 
in  B.C.  214,  though  not  without  a  regular  siege. 
(Pol.  iii.  88 ;  Liv.  xxiv.  20.)  Pliny  also  enumerates 
the  Aecani  smong  the  inland  towns  of  Apulia  (iii. 
11);  but  its  position  is  more  clearly  determined  by 
the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  on  the  Appian  Way 
between  Equus  Tuticus  and  Herdonia,  at  a  distance 
of  18  or  19  miles  from  the  latter  city.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  116;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  610;  the  Tab.  Pent,  places  it 
between  Equus  Tuticus  and  Luoeria,  but  without 
^ving  the  distances.)  This  interval  exactly  accords 
with  the  position  ci  the  modon  dtj  of  Troja,  and 
confirms  the  statements  of  several  chroniclers  of  the 
middle  sges,  that  the  latter  was  founded  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  centuiy,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Aecae.  Cluverius  erroneously  identified 
Aecae  with  Acoadiaj  a  village  in  the  mountains  S. 
of  Bovino;  but  his  error  was  rectified  by  Holstenius. 
Troja  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  a  place  of  some  con- 
aderation;  it  stands  on  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation, 
rising  above  the  fertile  plain  of  Puglia,  and  is  9  miles 
S.  of  Zocera,  and  14  SW.  of  Foggia.  (Holsten. 
Not.  tn  Cluver.  p.  271 ;  Bomanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  227; 
Giustaniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  vol.  ix.  p.  260.)  [E.H.B.] 

AECULA'NUM,  or  AECLA'NUM  {AIko^Xwov, 
Appian,  PtoL:  Eih.  Aecnlanus,  Plin.;  but  the  con- 
tracted form  AecUmus  and  Aedanensis  is  the  only  one 
found  in  inscriptions: — the  reading  Aeculanum  in 
Cic.  €bd  Att.  xvi.  2,  is  very  uncertain : —  later  inscrip- 
tions and  the  Itinentries  write  the  name  Eclaitum), 
a  dty  of  Samnium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  is 
correctly  placed  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  on 
the  Via  Appia,  15  Roman  miles  from  Beneventum. 
(Plm.  iii.  U.S.  16;  PtoL  iii  1.  §  71;  Itin.  AnL  p 
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120;  Tab.  Pent)  No  maition  of  It  is  fonnfl  iil 
history  daring  ^e  wars  of  the  Romaiu  with  tha 
Saoimtes,  though  it  appears  to  hove  been  one  of  tha 
chief  cities  of  the  Hirpini:  but  daring  the  Social  War 
(b.  a  89)  it  iras  taken  and  plundered  by  Solla, 
idiich  kd  to  the  sabimssion  of  ahnost  all  the  neigh' 
boaring  dties.  (Appian,  B,C,L  51.)  It  appears 
to  have  been  soon  after  restored:  the  erection  of  its 
new  waUS)  gates,  and  towns  being  recorded  by  an  in- 
acriptioii  st^  extant,  and  which  probably  belongs  to 
a  dat«  shortly  after  the  Social  War.  At  a  kter 
period  we  find  that  port  of  its  territoiy  was  portioned 
oat  to  new  colonists,  probably  nnder  Oetovian,  bat 
it  retained  the  condition  of  a  mnnicipiam  (as  we: 
learn  from  Fhny  and  several  inscriptions)  trntO  l<mg 
afterwards.  It  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
that  it  acquired  the  rook  and  title  of  a  colony  which 
we  find  assigned  to  it  in  later  inscriptions.  (Lib. 
Ookm.  pp.  210,  260;  Orel!.  Irucr,  no.  566,  3108, 
5020;  Zompt,  de  Colonus,  p.  401.) 

The  site  of  Aeculanum  was  erraneoosly  referred 
by  Cluverius  (Ital,  p.  1203)  to  FrigmUo,  Holstenios 
was  the  first  to  point  out  its  true  position  at  a  place 
called  le  GroUe^  about  a  mile  from  MirabeUa,  and 
close  to  the  TctvenM  del  Paam,  on  the  modem  high 
rood  from  Naples  into  JPitgUa,  Here  the  extensive 
xenudns  of  an  ancient  dty  hove  been  found:  a  consi- 
derable part  of  the  ancient  walls,  as  well  as  rtaoB 
and  foundations  of  Thermae,  aqaedncts,  temjdes,  an 
ompUtheatre  and  other  buildings  have  been  disco- 
vend,  though  many  of  tiiem  have  since  perished; 
and  the  wh^  site  abounds  in  coins,  gems,  brcHizes, 
and  other  minor  relics  of  antiquify.  The  inscriptions 
found  here,  as  well  as  the  ntuotion  on  the  Appian 
Way,  and  the  distance  from  Benevento,  clearly  prove 
these  remains  to  be  those  of  Aeculanum,  and  attest 
ito  splendour  and  importance  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  place  until 
the  7th  centnry,  but  was  destroyed  in  A.  d.  662,  by 
the  emperor  Constons  II.  in  his  wars  with  the  Lom- 
bards. A  town  arose  out  of  ite  ruins,  which  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Quixtodecimubc  from  ite  posi- 
tion at  that  distance  from  Beneventmn,  and  which 
continued  to  exist  to  the  1 1th  centuxy  when  it  had 
fidlen  into  complete  decay,  and  the  few  nnnoining  in- 
habitante  removed  to  the  castle  of  MirabeUa^  erected 
by  the  Normans  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  (Holsten. 
Not  in  Cluver,  p.  273;  Lupuli,  Iter  Venumn,  pp. 
74—128;  Goorini,  Ekereke  suff  antioa  CUta  di 
£elanOy  4to.  Napoli,  1814;  Bomanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
323—328.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEDEPSUS  {AShr^s:  Eth,  AlZiriftos :  Upw), 
a  town  on  the  NW.  ooest  of  Euboeo,  160  stadia 
from  Gynus  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Opuntian 
Locri.  It  oontamed  warm  baths  sacred  to  Hercules, 
which  were  used  by  the  dictetor  Sulla.  These  warm 
baths  ore  still  found  about  a  mile  above  L^mo^  the 
site  of  Aedepsus.  (Strab.  pp.  60,  425  ;  Athen.  p. 
73;  Plat  SuH  26,  Stfmp.  iv.  4,  where  TdKn^fos  is 
a  fiilse  reading;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  PtoL  iii  15.  §  23; 
Plin.  iv.  21 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  yoL  ii.  p. 
176;  Walpole,  TrtweU,  ^.,  p.  71.) 

AE'DUI,  HEDUI  (AiSoSw,  Strabi  p.  186),  a 
Celtic  people,  who  were  separated  from  tiie  Sequoni 
by  the  Ariir  (<Saofw),  which  formed  a  large  part  of 
their  eastern  boundary.  On  the  W.  they  were 
sepamted  frtxn  the  Bituriges  by  the  upper  course 
of  the  Ligeris  {Loire)^  as  Caesar  states  (B.  G.  vii. 
5).  To  the  N£.  were  the  Lingonee,  and  to  the 
S.  the  Segusiani.  The  Aedui  Ambarri  (J9.  G.  i. 
11),  kinsmen  of  the  Aedui,  were  on  the  borders 
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of  the  Allobroges.  The  chief  town  of  the  Aednt 
in  Caesar  s  time  was  Bibracte,  and  if  we  aasnme 
it  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  later  town  of  Aagasto- 
dunmn  (^«ton),  we  obtain  profaaUy  a  iized  cen- 
tral posidon  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Aedoi,  in  the 
old  <^vision  of  Bowfogm,  The  Aedoi  were  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic  nations,  but 
before  Caesar's  proeonsulship  of  Gallia,  they  had 
been  bnmglrt  under  the  dominion  of  the  Seqnani, 
wiw  had  invitsd  Germans  from  beyond  the  Bhine 
to  assist  them.  The  Aedui  had  been  declared 
friends  of  theBoman  people  before  this  cahmiity 
beiel  them;  and  Divitiacus,  an  Aeduoiif  went  to 
Borne  to  ask  for  the  assistanoe  of  the  senate,  bat 
he  retaned  vrithoat  accomplishing  the  object  of 
his  missian.  Caesar,  on  his  arrival  in  Gaul  (b.  c« 
58),  restored  these  Aedui  to  their  ibime^  indepen- 
dence  and  power.  There  was  among  them  a  body 
of  nobifity  and  a  senate,  and  they  had  a  great  nnm- 
her  of  dientes,  as  Caesar  caUs  them,  who  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  nature  of  vassals.  The  dientes  of 
the  Aedui  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  (JB.  G,  vii. 
75).  The  Aedui  joined  in  the  great  rebellion 
agiunst  the  Bomans,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Gallic  war  (£.  G.  viL  42»  &c.>; 
bat  Caesar  reduced  them  to  subjection.  In  thw 
reign  of  Tiberias  a.  d.  21,  Julias  Sacrovir,  a  C^cd, 
attempted  an  insurrection  among  the  Aedoi  said 
seized  Augostodanum,  bat  the  rising  was  sow  put 
downbyCl^his.  (Tac.  Jiml  iiL  43— 46.)  Tlie 
head  of  the  oommonwealth  of  the  Aedoi  m  Coesax'a 
time  was  called  Vergobretus.  He  was  elected  by 
the  priests,  and  held  his  ofilce  for  erne  year.  Ho 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  people,  ae 
Caesar  says,  by  which  ezpressian  he  means  probably 
that  he  was  supreme  judge.    (B.  (?.  i.  16,  vii.  33.) 

The  clientes,  or  small  commtmities  dependent  od 
the  Aedui,  were  the  Segusiani,  already  mentioned; 
the  Ambivareti,  who  were  apparently  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Aedui  trans  Mbsam,  {B.  G.  ir.  9) ; 
and  the  Aulerd  Brannovices  [Aulebci].  The  Am- 
barri, already  mentioned  as  kinsmen  of  the  Aedtd^ 
ore  not  enumerated  among  the  clientes  (B.  G.  vii. 
55).  One  of  the  pagi  or  divinons  of  the  Aedtxi 
was  called  Insnbres  (Liv.  v.  34).  Caesar  allowed 
a  body  aS  Boii,  who  hod  joined  the  Helvetii  in 
their  attempt  to  settie  themselves  in  Gaol,  to  re- 
main in  the  territoiy  of  the  Aedui  {B.  G,  i.  28>. 
Their  territoiy  was  between  the  Loire  and  the 
AUier,  a  branch  of  the  Loire.  They  hod  a  town, 
Gergovia  {B,  G,  vii.  9),  the  site  of  which  is  un- 
certain; if  the  reading  Gergovia  is  accepted  in  this 
passage  of  Caesar,  the  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Gebooyia  of  the  Arvemi.         [G.  L.] 

AEGAE  in  Europe  (Atyol:  Eih,  Alymos^ 
AhytdTTfSf  Afyoic^s).  1.  Or  Ajbga  (Afycf),  a  town 
of  Achaio,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was 
sitoated  upon  the  river  Craithis  and  upon  the  coast, 
between  Aegeira  and  Bum.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  earliest  times  ibr 
ite  worafaip  of  Poseidon.  It  was  afterwards  deserted 
by  ito  inhabitanto,  who  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  A^ira;  and  it  had  already  ooised  to  be 
one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities  on  the  renewal  of  the 
League  in  b.  a  280,  ite  plaee  beazig  oceuined  by 
Ceryneia.  Ite  name  does  not  occor  in  Polybius. 
All  traces  of  A^ae  have  disappeared,  but  it  pro- 
bably occupied  the  site  of  the  Khim  oSAbrata^  whidi 
is  situated  upon  a  commanding  hcaght  rising  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Neither  Strabo  nor  Pan- 
sanias  mention  on  which  bank  of  the  Crathis-  it 
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doaiiViiil  it  pnibdUy  stood  on  the  left  bank,  sinoe 
Uk  ligM  » liMr  UMi  often  immdated.  (Horn.  77.  Tiii. 
203;  Bend.  L  145;  Stnb.  pp.  386—387;  Pans. 
viL  tS.  f  IS;  Leake,  Jfores,  toL  iii.  p.  394;  Cor- 
tina^  AiopoMWffW,  vol.  i  p.  472.) 

S.  A  tova  m  Emadua  in  MMedonia,  and  the 
boiiiJ^fhca  of  the  Iboedoman  kings,  is  probablj 
tibe  aene  as  Edesaa,  ihoogh  sonw  writers  make 
then  two  different  towns.     [Edessa.^ 

ft.  A  town  in  Eaboea  on  the  western  coast  N.  of 
CUcis,  sad  a  little  S.  of  Orobiae.  Strabo  says 
t^  it  was  UO  stadia  from  Anthedon  in  Boeotia. 
It  is  Bieiiliiiied  hy  Homer,  but  had  disappeared  in 
Aa  tiBo  flC  Stnho,  It  was  celebrated  for  its  ww- 
^ip  of  FoseidaB  from  the  earliest  times;  and  its 
•■■pie  flf  this  god  still  continued  to  exist  when 
Stnhe  wrcte,  bekig  ahnated  upon  a  loftj  moantain. 
Tkm  latter  wnter  derives  the  name  of  ih»  Aegaean 

Leake  supposes  it  to  have 
(Horn.  IL  xiii.  21;  Strab.  pp. 
38^  405;  Steph.  B.  s.  p. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
«d.  n.  pi  275.) 
AEGL^S  in  Ask,  1.  (AfM  A2>«uai,  A3V«w :  ^tA. 
t;  Aya»  Ktda^  or  Kalaat§\  a  town 
of  Ciiida,  on  the  north  side  of  the  baj 
It  is  now  separated  from  the  outlet  of  the 
(/ytasa)  bj  a  ki^  narrow  aestoaiT'  called 
iKay.  In  Stnabo^s  time  (p.  676)  it  was  a 
dty  with  a  port.  (Campi  Lncan,  iii.  227.) 
>  a  Gra^  town,  but  the  origin  of  it  is 
A  Greek  inscripdon  of  the  Roman  period 
has  been  discoveitid  there  (Beaufixt,  Karamania, 
p.  299);  sod  under  the  Boman  domimon  it  was 
afiheeof  someimpoctanoa.    Tadtna  calls  it  Aegeae 

2.  (Aryoi:  £U.AJ>acbr,Aryaic^),  an  Aeolian  dty 
(Hnod.  L  149),  a  little  distance  firom  the  coast  <^ 
Ihda,  end  m  the  ndghboux&ood  of  Cume  and 
TcBsas.  It  IB  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (HdUn, 
iv.  8.  §  5)  undnr  the  name  hiytis^  which  Schndder 
has  altered  into  Afyo/.  It  snfiered  from  the  great 
aartbqnake,  whkh  in  the  time  of  Hberius  (a.  d. 
17)  desolated  12  of  the  dties  of  Asia.  (Tadt 
Am  a.  47.)  [G.  L.] 

AEGAEAE.     [Akgiae.] 

AEGAEUM  MAKE  (rh  KtymoP  frdXayos, 
Hood.  iv.  85 ;  Aesch.  Affam,  659 ;  Strab.  pauim;  or 
■Bfily  rh  Alrpm,  Herod.  viL  55  ;  6  Kiymos  wt- 
iUnpt,  Herod.  iL  97),  the  pert  of  the  Mediterranean 
■■V  eiUed  the  ArdiipdagOf  and  bj  the  Turks  the 
WUte  Seoy  to  distingnish  it  from  the  Black  Sea.  It 
was  bnmded  on  the  N.  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
« tfae  W.  by  Greece  and  on  the  E.  by  Ada  ^Gnor. 
At  its  KE.  oonier  it  was  connected  with  the  Pro- 
poads  by  the  HcUespont.  [HEU^BSPOirrus.]  Its 
oteot  was  differently  estimated  by  the  andent 
■ritcci;  bat  the  name  was  generally  applied  to  the- 
k  as  fcr  S.  as  tbs  islands  of  Crete  and 
Its  name  was  vazionsiy  derived  by  the  an- 
I,  dther  from  the  town  of  Aegae 
a  Eaboea;  or  fiora  Aegens,  the  fitther  of  Theseus, 
«b»  threw  himself  into  it;  or  from  Aegaea,  the 
^peoflf  the  Amazons,  who  perished  thoe;  or  from 
Jk|;aeon,  who  was  represented  as  a  marine  god  living 
ia  te  sea;  or,last]j,  from  cSyls,  a  squall,  on  account 
«f  its  stocBi&  Its  real  etymology  is  uncertain.  Its 
dangeroos  to  andent  navigators  on 
of  its  jmmeroils  islands  and  rocks,  which 
fddirs  of  wind  sod  a  confused  sea,  and  also 
cX  the  Etesian  or  northerly  winds,  which 
\km  aith  great  fiiry,  especially  ahont  the  etjdnoses. 
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To  the  storms  of  the  Aegaean  the  poets  frequently 
allude.  Thus  Horace  (Corm.  ii.  16):  Otimn  diwa 
rog<U  m  patenii prenaus  Aeffo/eo;  and  Virgil  (Aen. 
zii.  365) :  Ac  velut  Edoni  JBoreae  cum  tpirktu  dUo 
iftaomU  Aegaeo,  The  Aegaean  contained  numerous 
isknds.  Of  these  the  most  numerous  were  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  sea ;  they  were  divided  into 
two  prindpal  groups,  the  Cyclades,  lying  off  the 
coasts  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  azid  ^e  l^porades, 
lying  along  the  coasts  cf  Caria  and  Ionia.  .  [Cr- 
CLADEs ;  Spobadbs.3  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
sea  were  the  larger  islands  of  Euboea,  Thasos  and 
Samothrace,  and  off  the  coast  of  Asia  those  of  Samos, 
Chios  and  Lesbos. 

The  A^;aean  sea  was  divided  into:  1.  Mabs 
Tbracipm  {b  SptriKios  w6moSj  Horn.  IL  zziii.  230; 
rb  9fniticu)P  wcAcryoj,  Herod,  vii.  176;  comp.  Soj^. 
Oed.  JR,  197),  the  northern  part  of  the  Aegaean, 
washing  the  shores  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and 
extending  as  far  S.  as  the  northern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Eubo^ 

2.  Mare  Mtbtouh  (Hot.  (7<srm.  i.  I.  14;  rh 
MvpTwov  wf  Aoryor),  the  part  of  the  A^aean  S.  of 
Eulwea,  Attica  and  Argolis,  which  deri^  its  name 
from  the  small  island  Myrtas,  though  others  suppose 
it  to  c(xne  from  Myrtilus,  whom  Pelops  threw  into 
this  sea,  or  from  the  maiden  Myrto.  Pliny  (iv.  11. 
s.  18)  makes  the  Myrtoan  sea  a  part  of  the  Aegaean; 
but  Strabo  (pp.  124,  323)  distinguishes  between 
the  two,  representii^  the  Aegaean  as  terminating 
at  the  promontory  Stmium  in  Attica. 

3.  Mare  Icarium  (Hor.  (7«rm.  i.  1.  15;  ^Udpios 
w6yroi,  Horn.  11  u.  145;  *lKdptoy  weAayot,  Hterod. 
vi.  95),  the  SE.  part  of  the  Aegaean  along  the  coasts 
of  Caria  and  Ionia,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
island  of  Icaria,  tiiough  according  to  tradition  it  was 
so  called  from  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  having 
fallen  into  it 

4.  ^Iare  Creticum  (t^  KpririKhtt  w^Acryof, 
Thuciv.  53),  the  most  southerly  part  of  the  Aegaean, 
N.  of  the  island  of  Crete.  Strabo  (/.  c),  however, 
makes  this  sea,  as  well  as  the  Myrtoan  and  Icarian, 
distinct  from  the  Aegaean. 

AEGAXEOS  (/3yd\(t9Sy  Herod,  viii.  90  ;  rh 
Alyd\€u¥  Qposy  Thuc.  ii.  19:  Skcannamga),  a  range 
of  mountains  in  Attica,  lying  between  the  plains  of 
Athens  andEleusis,  from  which  Xerxes  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Sakmis.  (Herod. /.<;.)  It  ended  in  a  promon- 
torj,  called  Akphiale  ('Aj^uiA77),oppodte  Salamis, 
from  which  it  was  distant  only  two  stadia  according 
to  Strabo  (p.  395).  The  southern  part  of  this  range 
near  the  coast  was  called  Cortdalus  or  Cort- 
DALLUS  (Kopv^aX6sy  Kopv8aAA<$t)  from  a  demus  of 
this  name  (Strab.  /.  c),  and  another  part,  through 
which  there  is  a  pass  fh)m  the  plain  of  Athens  into 
that  of  Eleusis,  was  named  Poeoilum  (IIotK^Aoy, 
Pans.  i.  37.  §  7.)  (Leake,  Demi  of  Attica^  p.  2, 
seq.) 

AEGA'TES  I'KSULAE,  the  name  given  to  a 
group  of  three  small  islands,  lying  off  tiie  western 
extremity  of  Sicily,  neariy  oppodte  to  Drepanum  and 
Lilybaenm.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Gredc  Alyd^cr,  the  ^^Goatishmds;"  but 
this  form  is  not  found  in  any  Greek  author,  and  the 
Latin  writers  have  universally  Aegates.  Silius  Ita- 
licus  also  (i.  61)  makes  the  second  syllable  long. 
1.  The  westernmost  of  the  three,  which  is  distant 
about  22  G.  miles  from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  was  called 
HiBRA  Cl«pd  i^o-of,  Ptol.  Polyb.  Diod.);  but  at  a 
later  period  obtained  the  name  of  Maritima,  from 
its  lying  so  £eu:  out  to  sea  (Ittn.  Marit.  p.  492),  and 
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is  stQl  called  JUaretimo,  2.  The  soathemmost  and 
nearest  to  Lilybaenm,  is  called,  both  by  Ptolemj  and 
Plmj,  Aeouba  (^Aiyovffd) ;  but  the  latter  erroneously 
confounds  it  wi^  Aethusa.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
threei  on  which  account  its  name  was  sometimes 
eictended  to  the  whole  group  (eU  KoXo^fuvai  Alyov- 
acu,  Pol.  i.  44) ;  it  is  now  called  Favignanaj  and 
has  a  codsiderable  population.  3.  The  northem- 
most  and  smallest  of  ^e  group,  nearly  opposite  to 
Drepanum,  is  called  by  Ptolemy  PnoRBAiraiA 
(^piarrla),  but  is  pit^Mbly  the  same  with  the 
BuciNNA  of  Pliny,  a  name  erroneously  supposed  by 
Steph.  B.  (s.  V.  BooKiyya)  to  be  that  of  a  city  c^ 
SicUy.  It  is  now  called  Levamo.  (Ptol.  ill.  4.  § 
17   Plin.  iii.8.s.  14;  Smyth's  Skily, pp.244--247.) 

These  islands  derive  au  historical  celebrity  from 
the  great  naval  victory  obtained  by  0.  Lutadus 
Gatulns  over  the  Carthaginians  in  b.  c.  241,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  First  Punic  War.  Hanno,  the 
Carthaginian  admiral,  had  previous  to  the  battle 
taken  up  his  station  at  the  island  of  Hiera,  and 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  cf  a  fair  wind  to  run 
straight  in  to  Drepanum,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
army  uf  Hamilcar  Barca,  then  blockaded  on  Mount 
Exyx;  but  he  was  intercepted  by  Catulus,  and  com- 
pelled to  engage  oa  disadvantageous  terms.  The 
consequence  was  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  of  which  50  ships  were  sunk,  and  70 
taken  by  the  enemy,  with  nearly  10,000  prisoners. 
(Pol.  1.  60,  61;  Died.  mv.  Exc  H.  p.  609;  Liv. 
Epit.  xix.;  Ores.  iv.  10;  Flor.  ii.  1;  Eutrop.  ii.  27; 
Com.  Nep.  Eamilc.  I ;  Mela,  ii.  7 ;  SH.  Ital.  i.  61.) 

The  bland  of  Aegusa  has  been  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  be  the  one  described  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey  (ix.  116)  as  lying  opposite  to  the  land  of 
the  Cyclopes,  and  abounding  in  wild  goats.  But  all 
such  attempts  to  identify  the  localities  described  in 
the  wanderings  of  Uljnsses  may  be  safely  dismissed 
as  untenable.  [£.  H.  B.} 

AEGEIBA  (Alytipa:  Eth.  Alytipdriis^  fern. 
A<7cif)aTtT),  a  town  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12 
Achaean  dties,  situated  between  A^ae  and  Pellene, 
is  described  by  Polybius  as  opposite  Mount  Parnas- 
sus, situated  upon  hills  strong  and  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, seven  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  near  a  river. 
This  river  was  probably  the  Crius,  which  flowed 
into  the  sea,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  the  upper  city  was  12  stadia 
from  its  port,  and  72  stadia  from  the  oracle  of 
Heracles  Buraicus.  (Herod.  L  146;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
386;  Pol.  ii.  41,  iv.  57;  Pans.  vu.  26.  §  1;  Plin. 
iv.  6.)  Pausanias  (/.  c.)  relates  that  Aegdra  occu- 
jned  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Hyperrsia  {'TjrtpTjcirif 
IIM  573,xv.254;  Strab.  p.383:  Eth/rirfpnauvs), 
and  that  it  changed  its  name  during  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  lonians.  He  adds  that  the 
ancient  name  still  continued  in  use.  Hcnce^we  find 
that  Icarus  of  Hyperesia  was  proclaimed  victor  in 
the  23rd  Olympad.  (Pans.  iv.  15.  §  1.)  On  the 
decay  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Aegae  its  inhab- 
itants were  transferred  to  Aegeira.  (Strab.  p.  386.) 
In  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war  (b.c.  220) 
Aegeira  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Aetolians,  who 
had  set  sail  from  the  opposite  town  of  Oeantheia  in 
Locris,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Aegiratans  after 
they  had  obtained  possession  of  the  place.  (Pol.  iv. 
57,  58.)  The  most  important  of  tiie  public  build- 
ings of  Aegeira  was  a  temple  of  Zeus.  It  also  con- 
tained a  very  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  and  temples 
of  Artemis,  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  who  was  worshipped 
in  the  town  above  all  other  divinities,  and  of  the 
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Syrian  goddess.  (Pans.  viL26.)  Theportof  Aegein 
Leake  places  at  Mavra  LUharia^  i.  e.,  the  Black 
Rocks,  to  the  left  of  which,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  d^,  which  most 
have  been  Aegeira.  At  the  distance  of  40  stadia 
from  Aegeira,  through  the  mountains,  there  was  a 
fortress  called  Phelloe  (4cAA<(i},  near  Zakhuli)^ 
abounding  in  springs  of  water.  (Pans.  vii.  26.  §  10; 
Leake,  Morea^  vol.  iii.  p.  387,  seq.) 

AEGEIRUS.     [Aeoiboessa.] 

AEGIAE  or  AEGAEAE  (AiVeu,  Pans,  ill  2L 
§  5 ;  Alyoiai,  Strab.  p.  364:  Limm)^  a  town  of  La^ 
conia,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  frtnn  GythluiDf 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Angeise. 
(Avyciof,  U.  ii.  583;  comp.  Steph.  B.  b.v.)  It 
possessed  a  temple  and  lake  of  Neptune.  Its  site  is 
placed  by  the  French  Commission  at  lAmnL,  so  called 
from  an  extensive  marsh  in  the  valley  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  river  uf  Pauavd,  (Leake,  Pdopo»- 
nesiaca^  p.  170.) 

AEGIALEU,  AEGDVLUS.     [Achaia.] 

AE'GIDA,  a  town  of  Istria,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  iii.  19.  s.  23),  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  his  time  a  place  of  little  importance;  but 
from  an  inscription  dtcd  by  Cluverius  (/tai.p.210) 
it  appears  that  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor 
Justin  IL  who  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Jusn- 
Nopous.  This  inscription  is  preserved  at  Capo 
cTIstria,  now  a  considerable  town,  situated  on  a 
small  idand  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  causeway, 
which  appears  to  have  been  termed  Aeoidis  Im- 
suiA,  and  was  probably  the  site  of  the  Aegida  of 
Pliny.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AE'GILA  (ra  ATyiXa),  a  town  of  Laconia  with 
a  temple  of  Demeter,  of  uncertain  dte,  but  placed 
by  Leake  on  the  gulf  of  Skutari.  (Paus.  iv.  17.  §  1 ; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  L  p.  278.) 

AEGI'LIA  (A^y*Ai«).  1.  Or  AEOiLua  (h  At- 
yiKoSf  Theoo*.  L  147 :  Eth.  AiytXx^ds),  a  demos  in 
Attica  bd(mging  to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  situated  on  the 
western  coast  between  Lamptra  and  Sphettus.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  figs.  (At^tXidcs  hrx^^^t 
Athen.  p.  652,  e. ;  Theocr.  Z.  c.)  It  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  TzurelUf  the  site  of  a  ruined  village  on  the 
shore,  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Eljrmbo.  (Strab.  p.  398  ; 
Haxpocrat,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Leake,  Demi,  p.  61.) 

2.  Or  Aeoileia  (Ai7{A6ia),  a  small  i^sland  off 
the  western  coast  of  Euboea,  and  near  the  town  of 
Styra,  to  which  it  belonged.  Here  the  Persians  left 
the  captive  Eretrians,  before  they  crossed  over  to 
Marathon,  b.  c.  490.    (Herod,  vi.  101,  107.) 

3.  Or  Aegila  {^1yi\a :  Cerigottd),  a  small 
island  between  Cythera  and  Crete.  (PluL  CUom.  31 ; 
Steph.  B.  8,  V. ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

AEGILIPS.    [Ithaca.] 

AEGIMUUUS  {hiyliJLOfios  :  Zotoamour  or 
Zembra),  a  lofty  island,  surrounded  by  dangerous 
difls,  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  month  of  the 
gulph  of  Carthage.  (Liv.  xxx.  24;  Strab.  pp.  123, 
277,  834.)  Pliny  calls  it  Aegimori  Aiae  (v.  7); 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  Sie  same  as  the  Arae 
of  Virgil  (Aen.  i.  108).  [P.  S.] 

AEGI'NA  (ATyiyo:  Eth,  Alytv^rnis,  AeginSta, 
Aeginensis,  fern.  Alyivrrris:  Adj.  Alyiycuos,  Alyanj- 
rut6sj  Aegineticus :  Eghina),aai  island  in  the  Saronic 
gulf,  surrounded  by  Attica,  Megaris,  and  Epidauros, 
from  each  of  which  it  was  distant  about  100  stadia. 
(Strab.  p.  375)  It  contains-about  41  square  Englii^ 
miles,  and  is  said  by  Strabo  (I  c.)  to  be  180  stadia 
in  circumferoice.  In  shape  it  is  an  irregular  triangle. 
Its  western  half  consists  of  a  plain,  which,  though 
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itoBf,  audi  coltiTated  iritli  oom,  btit  the  Temainder 

oftfetalud  ii  moontaiiKMis  and  improdnctiTe.    A 

nngnficent  oonical  hill  noir  called  ML  St,  EUas^  or 

Orm  (4p*f ,  L  c  the  moantam),  oocapies  the  whole 

df  the  iwUKm  part  of  the  idand,  and  is  the  most 

ranuUUe  amang  the  natural  features  of  Aegina. 

There  is  another  monntain,  xnnch  inferior  in  size,  on 

tke  Bortb-easteni  ade.     It  is  snTroonded  bj  nunie- 

raos  rocks  and  ahallows,  which  render  it  difficult  and 

kuvdooB  of  approach,  as  Paosanias  (ii.  29.  §  6) 

his  oorrectlj  obaored. 

Kotvithstanding  its  small  extent  Aegina  was  one 

«f  the  most  odehrated  islands  in  Greece,  both  in  the 

BTthieal  and  historical  period.    It  is  said  to  have 

boEtt  origiBallj  called  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  and  to  have 

reeeifsd  the  name  of  Aegina  from  A^ina,  the 

dHJf^hla  of  the  river-god  Ast^ms,  who  was  carried  to 

the  ishnd  \tj  Zeos,  and  there  bore  him  a  son  Aeacns. 

It  was  inrtfaer  rdated  that  at  this  time  A^na  was 

wirnhshited,  and  that  Zees  changed  the  ants  (jdp- 

nws)  of  the  islaDd  into  men,  the  Mynnidones,  over 

«homAeaiCQsni]ed(Pans.ii.29.§2.;  ApoUod.iiLl2. 

f  6;  Or.  MeL  viL  472,  seq.)    Some  modem  writers 

sappQse  that  this  legend  contains  a  mythical  accoont 

cf  the  eoknixatioD  of  the  island,  and  that  the  latter 

reedved  wJnnisfa  fitm  Phlins  on  the  Asopos  and 

fran  Pfathia  in  Tliessalj,  the  seat  of  the  Mjnnidons. 

Aeans  was  legarded  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Aegina, 

hot  his  SOBS  abandoned  the  island,  Telamon  going 

ta  Sshmis,  and  Peleos  to  Phthia.    AH  that  we  can 

Bsfidy  infer  from  these  legends  is  tiiat  the  ori^nal 

inhabilBntB  of  A^;ina  were  Achaeans.    It  was  i^er- 

wards  taken  possesmon  of  by  Dorians  from  Epidaums, 

who  intzodoced  into  the  island  the  Doric  cnstoms 

and  dialect     (Herod.  viiL  46 ;  Pans.  iL  29.  §  5.) 

Together  with  Epidanms  and  other  cities  on  the 

nwfnltiid  it  became  subject  to  Pbeidon,  tyrant  of 

Argos,  about  b.  c  748.    It  is  nsnaUy  stated  on  the 

aB&ority  of  Ephoms  (Strab.  p.  376),  that  silver 

■uney  was  fint  coined  in  A^ina  by  Pheidon,  and  we 

know  that  the  name  of  Aeginetan  was  given  to  one 

cf  the  two  acaks  of  weights  and  measm'es  current 

dMnghont  Greece,  the  other  being  the  Enboic 

Ihere  seems,  however,  good  reason  iinr  believing  with 

Xr.  Grote  that  what  Pbeidon  did  was  done  in  Argos 

nd  liawhne  else ;  and  that  the  name  of  Aeginetan 

was  given  to  his  coinage  and  scale,  not  from  the 

place  where  tfaej  first  originated,  but  from  the 

people  whose  commercial  activity  tended  to  make 

them  Dost  geDexaDy  known.  (Grote,  iJiff.  of  Oeece, 

v«L  iL  p^  432.)    At  an  early  period  Aegina  became 

a  place  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  gradually 

anqjired  a  powerful  navy.    As  early  as  b.  a  563,  in 

the  reign  of  Amasis,  the  Aeginetans  established  a 

feoting  lor  its  merchants  at  Nancratis  in  Egypt,  and 

thereencteda  temple  of  Zeus.  (Herod. iL  178.)  With 

the  moease  of  power  came  the  desire  of  political 

adepndenoe ;  and  they  renounced  the  authority  of 

the  Epdaarians,  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been 

sabjecL    (Herod,  v.  83.)  So  powerful  did  they  be- 

eme  that  about  the  year  500  they  held  the  empire 

«f  the  sea.    According  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle 

(AthoL  p.  272),  the  island  contained  470,000 

sJavea ;  but  this  number  is  quite  incredible,  although 

vc  may  admit  that  A^ina  contained  a  great  popu- 

litMn.    At  tlie  time  of  their  prosperity  Uie  Aegine- 

taas  ibonded  various  colonies,  such  as  Gydonia  in 

Crete,  aad  another  m  Umbria.  (Strab.  p.  376.)  The 

was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy.    Its 

beesme  wealthy  by  commerce,  and  gave  great 

to  the  arts.     In  fe«q^,  for  the  half 
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century  before  the  Persian  wars  and  fin*  a  few  years 
afterwards,  Aegina  was  the  chief  seat  of  Greek  art, 
and  gave  its  name  to  a  school,  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  which  were  Gallon,  Anazagoras,  Glaudas, 
Simon,  and  Onatas,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in 
the  Diet.  ofBiogr, 

The  Aeginetans  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
when  the  Thebans  applied  to  them  fer  aid  in  their  war 
against  the  Athmians  about  b.  c.  505.  Their  request 
was  readily  granted,  since  there  had  been  an  an- 
cient feud  between  the  A^;inetans  and  Athenians. 
The  Aeginetans  sent  their  powerful  fleet  to  ravage 
the  coast  of  Attica,  and  did  great  damage  to  the 
latter  coontiy,  since  the  Athenians  had  not  yet  any 
fleet  to  resist  them.  This  war  was  continued  with 
some  inteiTuptians  down  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes.  (Herod.  v.81,  seq.,  vi.  86, seq.;  Thuc  i. 41.) 
The  Aeginetans  fought  with  30  ships  at  the  battle 
of  iSftlamis  (b.  c.  480),  and  were  admitted  to  have 
distmguished  themselves  above  all  the  other  Greeks 
by  their  bravery.  (Herod,  viii.  46,  93.)  From  this 
time  their  power  declined.  In  460  the  Athenians 
defeated  them  in  a  great  naval  battle,  and  laid 
siege  to  their  principal  town,  which  after  a  long  de- 
fence suzrendered  in  456.  The  Aeginetaqs  now 
became  a  part  of  the  Athenian  empire,  and  were 
compelled  to  destroy  their  walls,  deliver  up  their  ships 
of  war,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute.  (Thuc.  L  105, 
108.)  This  humiliation  of  their  ancient  enemies  did 
not,  however,  satisfy  the  Athenians,  who  feared  the 
proximity  of  such  discontented  subjects.  Pericles 
was  accustomed  to  call  Aegina  the  eye-sore  of  the 
Peiraeus  (Ji  Xiifiri  rod  Ilfipcu^MS,  Arist.  Hhet.  iii. 
10.;  oomp.  Cic.  de  Off,  iii.  11);  and  accordingly  on 
the  breaking  out  of  Uie  Peloponnesian  war  in  431, 
the  Athenians  expelled  the  whole  population  from 
the  island,  and  filled  their  place  with  Athenian 
settlers.  The  expelled  inhabitants  were  settled  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Thyrea.  They  were  subsequently 
collected  by  Lysander  after  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
potami  (404),  and  restored  to  their  own  country,  but 
they  never  recovered  their  former  state  of  prosperity. 
(Thuc  ii.  27 ;  Plut.  Per.  34 ;  Xen.  ffelL  il  2.  §  9 ; 
Strab.  p.  375.)  Sulpicius,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Cicero,  enumerates  Aegina  among  the  examples  of 
fallen  greatness  {ad  Fam.  iv.  5). 

The  chief  town  in  the  island  was  also  called 
Aegina,  and  was  sitoated  on  the  north-western  side. 
A  description  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  is 
given  by  Pansanias  (ii.  29, 30).  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  the  Aeaceium  (AlcCiccioi'),  or  shrine  of 
Aeacns,  a  quadrangular  indosure  built  of  white 
marble,  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  city. 
There  was  a  theatre  near  the  shore  as  large  as  that 
of  Epidaurus,  behind  it  a  stadium,  and  likewise  nu- 
merous temples.  The  dty  contained  two  harbours: 
the  prindpal  one  was  near  the  temple  of  Aphrodite; 
the  other,  called  the  secret  harbour,  was  near  the 
theatre.  The  site  of  the  andent  dty  is  marked  by 
numerous  remuns,  though  consisting  for  the  most 
part  only  of  foundations  of  walls  and  scattered  blocks 
of  stone.  Near  the  shore  are  two  Doric  columns  of 
the  most  el^ant  form.  To  the  S.  of  these  columns 
is  an  oval  port,  sheltered  by  two  andent  moles,  which 
leave  only  a  narrow  passage  in  the  middle,  between 
the  remains  of  towers,  which  stood  on  dther  side  of 
the  entrance.  In  the  same  direction  we  find  another 
oval  port,  twice  as  large  as  the  former,  the  entrance 
of  which  is  protected  in  the  same  manner  by  andent 
walls  or  moles,  15  ot  20  feet  thick.  The  latter  of 
these  ports  seems  to  have  been  the  large  harbour, 
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■ud  tha  fbcmar  tli«  Mcrst  harixnu,  mentioned  bj 
Pbosuuu.  Tho  walla  of  the  city  are  atill  traced 
thicngh  Uwir  whale  extent  oa  the  land  side.  The; 
were  abaiit  10  feet  thick,  and  anulmcted  nith 
towers  at  intovaU  not  slwaja  ainaL  Then  appeal 
to  haye  been  three  {smapal  entnucea. 

On  the  hill  m  the  Dorth-autem  eitnnutj  of  the 
Uland  are  the  tcduuds  of  a  magmficoit  t«in^  of  the 
Doric  order,  ntui;  of  the  <uliuiuu  of  ithieh  an  atill 


atanding.  It  itood  nan  the  ae> 
londj  Bpot,  coconundin^  a  view  of  the  Athenian 
coast  and  of  the  acropoUA  at  Athene.  The  beaadful 
acnlptures,  which  accujued  the  tympana  of  the  pedi- 
ment, were  difcoverod  in  1811,  boriedonder  the  riiiiu 
cf  the  t*Di{bL    Thsf  an  now  preesrred  at  Munich, 
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and  then  an  caal<  fran  them  in  Iba  Britiih  UtHimi. 
The  aobject  of  the  eaatcm  pediment  appeare  to  be 
the  eipedition  of  the  Aeaadae  or  Aeginetan  hens 
■gainst  Troj  nnder  the  gnidance  of  Athena:  that  of 
the  weateni  probabLj  npreeenta  the  oonteat  oS  tlu 
Gneki  and  Trojani  orer  tho  bodj  of  Fatrodni.  Tdl 
ctoupaiatiTely  a  lata  period  it  was  conaidenl  that 
this  teiaplB  nas  that  of  Z«ai  PanheUenins,  which 
Aeacni  waa  aaid  lo  haie  dedicated  to  tlui  gid. 
(Paos.  iL  30.  SS  3,  4.)  Bat  in  182G  Btaektlt«j, 
in  hia  work  on  the  temple  of  Fbigalia,  ataited  the 
hjpotheBa,  that  the  tampk,  cf  which  we  han  been 
nealdng,  via  iu  naGtj  the  templa  of  Athma,  mot- 
tnned  1^  Hendotaa  (iiL  SB);  and  Ihiit  the  temple  of 
Zeoa  Panhelleiiiai  wu  atnat«d  en  the  loi^  moontaiii 
m  the  S.  of  the  island.  (Stickelbere,  £(r  JpoUb- 
(anpef  w  Auxu  M  jlroaiSaa,  8om,  1836.)  Ihiiu 
qHnioa  haa  been  adopted  b;  •eTeralGenDaDWTiUn.r 
and  alao  by  Dr.  Wordswcrth,  hut  hai  been  Mj 
oombated  by  Leake.  It  would  require  tmae  ipace 
than  our  limiti  will  allow  to  eater  mta  thia  onlio- 
veny ;  and  we  mnut  therefbn  content  ooiaelne  nth 

the  mbjeot,  to  the  worka  of  Wordsworth  and  Lake 
qooted  at  the  old  of  this  article.  Thia  t«nple  wu 
probably  erected  in  the  nith  oantniy  b.  c,  and  ^ 
patently  before  a.  O.  563,  •inoa  we  hare  ahtadf 
Been  that  abont  thia  lime  the  A^inetans  boilt  at 
Naucistii  a  temple  to  Zeni,  which  we  may  reuon^y 
oondode  waa  m  imitation  of  the  great  tanple  In  Uuir 


In  the  interior  of  the  ialand  waa  a  town  <alled  |  the  cajntal,  and  whm  the 
Oea  (OIn),  at  the  distance  of  SO  stadia  from  the    which  draw  popolati 
city  ot  A^ina.     It  coal«ined  statne*  of  Damia  and  '    " 

AoieaiB.  (Herod,  t.  83 1  Paos.  ii.  30.  §  *.)  The 
poeiCion  of  Oea  haa  not  yet  been  determined,  but  in 
name  auggeeta  a  connectiim  with  OeDone,  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  island.  Hence  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured Chat  it  waa  originally  the  chief  place  of  the 
island,  whm  safety  reqaiied  an  ialand  ^tuation  fbi 


n  and  naval  powa 


this  soppoaiCion  Lfflke  anppooa 

that  Oea  occuiaed  tha  site  of  Paled-Kluira,  which 
has  been  tho  cajntal  in  modera  tiina  wheneier  safety 
his  rnqnired  an  inland  eitnition.  Paiisaniai  (iij.  30. 
§  3)  mentions  a  temple  of  Apbaea,  ntnated  on  the 
road  to  the  temple  of  Zens  Panhellenios.  Tho 
Hcracleiuu,  or  temple  of  Hercnlee,  a^  Tripyraia 
■.  .=  .  ■  'fr-fl..  ?-•" :,     ■.      'i 


„■<;■. 
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CTF>Ylb}.>Ppnntl7  ■  moonUin,  at  the  duUnm 
t(  IT  iOAt  bom  the  (arOKr,  an  bodi  nMntioned  br 
X«fbn(ffeILT.  1.  §  10),  but  Ih«Lr  pailiDn  ii 
■MBiB.  (DnhrcU,  row  tAnd^t  (;«(«,  toI.  L 
^Ut.H).;  Leake,  iforta,  valll  p.  431,  seq.. 
Afcpi-™™™,  p.STO,  BR).;  Vordiwtttih,  Alifnt 
miiAaia,f.Ki,»>i[.;B6h]xjri.JUcitrcia  Gto- 
ji^lipiii,  p,  64;  Prduncli,  AaOwvnJi^lnteft, 
mLi.  IL4C0,  aeq.;  UOIlsr,  ^ranwticMvm Z,i6er, 
Benl  111;.) 


AEGnnUH  (AtrlRw:  fei.  Aiyvub,  Aeginl. 
aw:  S^igii),  a  lain]  of  the  Trmi^iel  in  Thewalj, 
B  dcKribcd  ij  Liij  ai  a  place  of  great  atrenglli  aul 
■■rii  iiiipngiiiUe(UT.  zuu.  IS).  It  ii  facqaeul; 
UBiHDHi  in  ihe  Bomau  wan  in  Greece.  It  ni 
pm  np  lo  plondcr  b;  L.  Aemilins  Paulas  for 
haiigg  itfiutd  to  opca  its  gates  after  the  buttle  of 
^4bl  It  frai  ben  that  Caeur  in  bia  mvdl  finm 
AfolkBia  ribcted  a  jouctioii  wilh  Bomitina.  It 
•ccqitd  iht  Htc  i£  tba  tooixra  Slagii,  a  town  at  a 
dun  diKUKa  from  tbe  Penens.  At  thia  pUce 
lake  tnnd  an  iiueri|^cii,  in  which  Acgininm  i« 
■hiIubL  tu  BtnatioD,  lortiGed  on  two  (idea  bj 
penieuiiciilar  rocks,  accurda  with  lArfe  account  at 
if  pK6iML  (StaiL  p.  3271  Li»-  "»"-  '5,  urn. 
IS,  xiit.  46,  ih-.  27;  Caea.  B.  C.  iii.  73)  Leake, 
Xtriiv%  Grtea,  toL  L  p.  4:11,  aeq.) 

AEGIPLASCTDS.     [Mbhakib.1 

AEGISOESSA  (Airifntwira),  a  dCy  whidi 
BmdgCat  (L  149)  smmentn  among  the  II  citiea 
af  AecJia;  b<jt  nothing  b  known  of  it.  Forbiger 
™j«.UiM  that  the  historian  maj  mean  Aegcima 
(AfT«««>,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  [G.  L.] 

AEOISSUS  or  AEGYPSIIS  (Alyioooi,  Hierod. 
p.  S3J ;  AfTwm,  Proixip,  4,  7 ;  Afpjpena,  Oi.),  i 
km  io  Uoaia,  near  the  moalh  rf  the  Daaobe.  It 
a  Wiilimwl  1^  Orid  aa  baring  beoi  taken  from 
tka  kBg  1^  Thrace,  at  that  time  under  tbe  pro. 
MitB  aBome,  bj  a  lodden  incnraian  of  the  Getae, 
Bd  reewaed  bj  Vllslltu,  who  waa  in  command  of 
a  Bmwi  Kimj  in  that  qnajter.  Grid  celebratea 
tha  nJoDi'  dii^jed  by  his  trisid  Vcalaiis  apon  the 
tamm.  (Ep.exFonto,la.l3.iy.T.i1.)   [H.W.] 

AEGITHALLCS  (AiyttaUjK,  Diod.;  Alyl- 
h)«,  ZoDBT. ;  AlfU^'i  PtoL)  ft  frvoonUiry  aa 
tkt  V.  oait  i/  Sidlf,  near  LilybMiuii,  which  was 
■ajatil  and  brtifltd  bf  tbe  Rmiaii  conatd  L.  Junina 
tei^  the  rust  Punk  War  (b.  c.  349),  with  t 
nv  u>  atqiport  (he  ouratiiau  againal  Lilftmeom, 
hi  ■!>  noorend  bf  the  Carthaginian  geocnJ  Car- 
lk^  mi  occapol  with  >  itroag  gairison.  Diodoros 
Ub  M  it  ma  aDcd  in  hii  time  Aobuum,  bat  it 
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1 1>  erldenllj  ths  aame  with  the  AfylAifiiii  tapa  of 
Ptolomr,  which  he  places  betweoi  Dreiommi  and 
Lilfbaaim;  and  (a  probahlj  the  htadlaod  now  called 
Capo  5.  Teodora,  which  ia  imiiKdiale];  opposts  to 
the  lalaod  tt  Bmrme.  (Diod.  udr.  Eic  H.  p.  SOi 
Zonal.  riiL  10;  PtoL  iii.  4.  J  4;  Clnrer.  SiaL 
P-  248.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEGITIUM  iUytrior),  a  town  hi  Aelolia  Efic- 
tetns,  en  the  bordera  of  Locrii,  aituated  in  the  midit 
of  moontaina,  abont  SO  Btadia  from  tbe  aea.  Hen 
Demoethenea  wai  defeated  b;  the  AetoUaoa,  a.o.  42G. 
Leake  places  it  near  Vanuiova,  where  bs  fimnd 
tbe  remaini  of  an  ancient  citj.  (Thuc.  iii.  97 ;  Leile, 
N'otlAer*  Greea,  »ol.  ii.  p,  617.) 

AE'GIUM  (Aryior,  Jitynor,  Alben.  p.  606: 
Eth.  Atrrifii,  Aegienaii:  VoMtitai),  a  town  of 
Acbwa,  and  one  cf  ths  IS  Achaean  dtiea,  was 
■itnated  npcai  the  coast  W.  of  the  lirer  Selhina, 
30  stadia  from  Rbfpae,  and  40  stadia  from  Helics. 
It  stood  between  two  promonlories  in  Iha  coner  of  a 
bsy,  which  formed  tbe  best  harbonr  in  Acbaia  next 
to  that  of  Patrsa.  It  ia  said  to  have  been  formed 
ont  of  an  tmioc  of  7  or  8  yillagea.  It  ia  mentioned 
in  tbe  Homeric  catalognt ;  and,  after  the  deslmctjoa 
of  tbe  Deighboufing  dty  of  Uelice  bj  an  earth- 
quake, in  B.  0.  373  [Heuck],  it  obt«ned  the 
temtciy  of  the  latter,  and  thua  became  the  chief 
dtf  of  Acbaia.  From  thia  time  Aeginin  was 
choBOi  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Leagne,  and 
it  ntained  thu  distioctioD,  on  tike  rerira]  of  ths 
LeagDe,  till  PhikipoeDieu  carried  a  law  that  the 
meeting  might  be  held  in  aDf  of  the  towns  of  tbe 
oonfedemcy.     -  '     ■■     ~- 


»  keepn; 


the 


their  periodical  meetings  at  A^iom,  just  aa  the 
Amphictjons  were  pcrmitfcd  to  meet  at  Ther- 
mopjlae  and  Delphi,  (Paus.  rii.  34.  %  4.)  The 
meelinga  were  hdd  in  a  grove  near  the  sea,  called 
Bomagj/riam  nt  Bonariun,  aacred  to  Zeus  Ho. 
magynns  at  Homariua  ('O^uvT^cor,  'O/ui^or;  in 
Btrab.  pp.  38i,  3S7,  'Ofiifior  ihoold  be  read  in. 
stead  of  'Apw^ioi'  and  ^Iripitr).  Clws  lo  this 
grove  wsfl  a  temple  of  Denielcr  PandiMa.  The 
words  namagyrima,  "  Maemblj,"  and  Horaarmm, 
"  union,"  *  have  reference  to  those  meetings,  tbongb 
in  later  times  the^  were  explained  aa  indicating  the 
spot  where  Agsmemnnn  aseembled  tbe  Gredan 
chiel\aina  befc™  tbe  Trojan  War.  There  were 
Bereral  other  lemplee  and  pubUc  bnildings  at 
A^om,  of  which  an  a '  '-  ■    " 


(Horn.  II.  ii.  ST4;    Hemd,"L   145;  Pol.  i 
.  93;  Stiab.  ^  337,  389,  aeq.;  Psn 


23.  24;  Liv.  inviiL  30;  P  ..,      . , 

hich  occnioee  the  lite  of  the  andent  Acgium,  ig 
place  of  some  importance.  It  derirea  its  name 
frran  the  gardena  bj  which  it  !■  auironnded  (iran 
P6rra,  Pomiwi,  garden).  It  stands  on  a  biD, 
terminating  towards  the  sea  m  a  cliff  ahont  50  feet 
high.  There  is  a  rraiarkable  opening  in  tho  chff, 
IriguuQj  perhaps  irti£dal,  wbidi  l^ds  Irom  the 
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town  to  the  ordinaiy  place  of  embarlcatioiL  A 
great  part  of  the  town  was  destrojed  by  an  earth* 
quake  in  1819,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under 
Helice.  The  prindpal  remainfl  of  the  ancient 
town  have  been  lately  disooTered  on  a  hill  to  the  £. 
of  Vostitza.  There  are  also  several  fragments  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  inserted  in  the  waUs  of 
the  houses  at  Vostitza.  (Leake,  Morea^  toL  iii.  p. 
185,  seq.;  Gnrtias,  PelcponnesoSf  vol.  i.  p.  459, 
seq.) 

AEGOSPOTAMI  (Ai^^j  vorofiol,  Aegos  flu- 
men.  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2 ;  Plin.  iL  59 :  £th.  Alyoa-- 
woTCifjtirris},  L  o.  the  Goat-River,  a  stream  in  the 
Ghersouesus,  with,  at  one  time,  a  town  of  the  same 
name  upon  it  It  was  here  that  the  ihmons  defeat 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  by  Ljsander  took  place,  b.  o. 
405,  which  put  a  dose  to  the  Pdoponnesian  war. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  no  town  there 
at  this  time,  for  it  is  mentioned  as  a  great  error  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenian  generals,  that  they  re- 
mained at  a  station  where  they  had  no  town  at  hand 
to  supply  a  market  for  provisions.  (Plut.  Ale  36-^ 
Diod.  xiii.  105;  Strab.  p.  287;  comp.  Grote,  Hitt, 
of  Greece^  vol.  viii.  p.  293.)  In  later  times  there 
must  have  been  a  town  there,  as  the  geographers 
espedally  mention  it  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.),  and  there 
are  coins  of  it  extant.  [H.  W.] 


OOIK  OF  AEGOSPOTAMI. 

AEGO'STHENA  (tA  Aly6<T$(va:  Eth.  Alyo- 
ffdivirns  :  6herman6)t  a  town  in  Megaris,  on  the 
Alcyonian  or  Oorinthian  gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Githaeron,  and  on  ihe  borders  of  Boeotia.  It  pos- 
sessed a  temple  of  the  seer  Mdampns.  Between 
Aegostheua  and  Oreuais,  the  port-town  of  Boeotia, 
there  was  no  passage  along  the  shore  ^oept  a  path 
on  the  mountain's  side.  The  Lacedaemonians  under 
Gleombrotus,  in  marching  from  Greusis  to  A^osthena 
along  this  road  in  the  winter  of  b.  c.  379 — 378,  were 
overtaken  by  a  violent  tempest ;  and  such  was  the 
force  of  the  wind,  that  the  shields  of  the  soldiers 
were  wrested  from  their  hands,  and  many  of  the  asses 
that  carried  the  burthens  were  blown  over  the  pre- 
dpioes  into  the  sea.  It  was  by  this  road  that  Uie 
Lacedaemonians  retreated  after  Uieir  defeat  at  Leuc^ 
tra  in  371.  There  was  a  sweet  wine  grown  at  Ae- 
gostheua. (Paus.  i.  44.  §  4,  seq. ;  Xen.  EdL  v.  4. 
§§  16—18,  vi.  4.  §§  25—26  ;  Athen.  p.  440.; 
Steph.  B.  8.  V. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p. 
405.) 

AKGU'SA.     [Aeoates.] 

AEGYPSUS.     [Aegissus.] 

AEGYPTUS  Oi  Atyvrrros :  JEth.  Aty^imos, 
Aegyptius).  L  Ncmes  and  boundaries  of  Egypt, 
Egypt,  properly  so  called,  is  that  portion  of  the 
v^ley  of  the  Nile  which  lies  between  lat.  24°  3' 
and  lat.  31°  37'  N.,  or  between  the  islands  of 
Philae  and  Elephantine,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
In  the  language  of  the  earliest  inhabitants  it  was 
entitled  Ghemi,  or  the  Black  Earth;  by  the  He- 
brews it  was  called  Mizraih;  by  the  Arabians 
Mesr  (comp.  Mc<rrf>i},  Joseph.  Awtiq.  i.  1);  by 
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the  Greeks  ^  AfyinrroT;  and  by  the  Oopts  £l- 
KEBIT,  or  inundated  land.  The  boundaries  of 
Egypt  have  in  all  ages  been  nearly  the  same, — 
to  the  S.,  Aethiopia;  to  the  £.,  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
the  Stony  Arabia,  Idumaea,  and  the  southwestern 
frontier  of  Palestine;  to  the  N.,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea;  and  to  the  W.,  the  Libyan  desert.  Homer 
(^Od.  iv.  477)  caUs  the  Nile  itsdf  &  AXyvwros;  nor 
is  the  appellation  misapplied.  For  the  Valley  of 
Egypt  is  emphatically  the  <^  Gift  of  the  Nile," 
without  whose  fertilising  waters  the  tract  from 
Syene  to  Gercasornm  wcmld  only  be  a  deep  furrow 
in  the  sandy  and  gravelly  desert  nmning  parallel 
with  the  Bed  Sea. 

An  account  of  the  Nile    is  given   elsewhere. 
[NiLUS.]     Here  it  is  suflident  to  remark  that  the 
valley  which  it  irrigates  is  generally,  except  in  the 
Delta  or  Lower  Egypt,  a  narrow  strip  of  alluvial 
deposit,  occupying  leas  than  half  the  space  between 
the  Arabian  mountains  and  the  Libyan  desert.    The 
average  breadth  of  this  valley  from  (Hie  of  ihese 
barriers  to  the  other,  as  &r  as  lat.  30°  N.,  is  about 
7  miles;  while  that  of  the  cultivable  land,  depend- 
ing upon  the  overflow  of  the  river,  scarcely  exceeds 
5j^  miles.     Between  Cairo  in  Lower  and  Edfoo 
(Apollmopolis  Magna)  in  Upper  Egypt  the  extreme 
brradth  is  about  II  miles:  the  narrowest  part,  in- 
cluding the  river  itself,  is  about  2  miles.    But 
northward,  between  Edfoo  and  Assouan  (Syene), 
the  valley  contracts  so  much  that,  in  places,  there 
is  scarody  any  soil  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  granite  or  limestone  springs  up  from  its  banks 
a  mural  entrenchment.     The  whole  area  of  the 
valley  between  Syene  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile 
at  Gercasornm  contains  about  2255  square  miles,  ex- 
clusive of  the  district  oiFayoom  (Ansinoe,  Moeris), 
which  comprises  about  340.     The  Ddta  itself  is 
estimated  at  1976  square  miles  between  the  main 
branches  of  the  river  —  the  modem  Damietta  and 
Bosetta  anns.     But  both  £.  and  W.  of  this  tract 
stretches  a  considerable    level  of  irrigated   land, 
which,  induding  the  Delta,  embraces  about  4500 
square  miles.     The  length  of  Egypt  from  Syene  to 
the  Mediterranean  is  about  526  miles.     The  total 
sur&ce  of  modem  Egypt  is  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  country  in  andent  times,  since,  in  spite 
of  a  less  regular  system  of  irrigation,  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile  have  increased  since  the  eras  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies. 

Egypt,  in  its  general  configuration,  is  a  lon^ 
rock-bound  valley,  terminating  in  a  deep  bay,  and 
resembling  in  form  an  inverted  Greek  npsilon  [x]]- 
Its  geological  stmcture  is  tripartite.  The  Kile- 
valley  shelves  down  to  the  Mediterranean  in  a  series 
of  steps,  consisting  of  sandy  or  gravdly  plateaus, 
separated  by  granite  or  limestone  ridges,  which  the 
river  cuts  diagonally.  From  Syene  to  Edfoo  granite 
or  red  sandstone  prevails :  at  Edfoo  limestone  suc- 
ceeds; until  in  lat.  30°  10'  the  rocks  diverge  N£. 
and  NW.,  and  the  alluvial  Delta  fills  up  an  embayed 
triangle,  whose  apex  is  at  Gercasornm,  and  whose 
base  is  the  sea. 

The  pohtical  and  physical  divisions  of  Egypt 
so  nearly  cdncide  that  we  may  treat  of  them 
under  one  head.  From  Syene  to  Gercasornm  the 
whole  of  the  Nile-vaJley  was  denominated  Upper 
Egypt :  with  the  fork  of  the  river  Lower  Egypt 
beg&n.  This  was  indeed  a  natural  division  between 
the  primitive  and  the  alluvial  regions:  and  the 
distinction  was  recognised  from  the  earliest  times 
by   difierent   monumental  symbols  —  natural   and 
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waTwiioMJL  Tbe  oommon  lotos  (Nymphaea), 
niaf:  oat  of  a  dod  of  cmrth,  represented  the  Upper 
oootij;  the  not  of  the  papjms,  upon  a  clod,  the 
Lower.  Sdicna  was  tbe  goddess  of  the  Upper,  Ndth 
cf  the  Loirer  ooimtrj.  A  white  crown  dodoted  the 
iboner,  a  red  crown  the  latter;  white  and  red  crowns 
mated  compoeed  the  diadem  of  the  king  of  all  the 
had.  Tbe  TJypa  conntiy,  however,  was  generally 
sobdivided  into  two  portioDS,  (1)  Upper  Egypt 
Proper,  or  tbe  Thebaid  (^  Bijftits,  ol  iyw  rihirot), 
vhicfa  czteoded  fram  Syene  to  Hennopciis  Magna, 
in  ht.  28^  N.:  and  (2)  Middle  Egypt,  also  called 
Heptanomis,  or  tbe  Seven  Cant(R]8(^M^o{^X<^^: 
'EvTSM^sy,  which  reached  from  the  neighboor- 
hood  of  Hetmopolis  to  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  This 
threefold  partitkn  has  be»i  adopted  by  the  AraHb, 
who  denombaated  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Egypt 
lopMlively,  Said,  Witstcmi,  and  E!rRtf, 

The  tcavvUer  who  ascends  the  Nile  frcHn  its 
nootbi  to  Syene  passes  throngh  seven  degrees  of 
htztade,  and  virtually  surveys  two  distinct  regions. 
Lonrer  Egypt  is  an  immense  plain:  Upper  Egypt,  a 
nanoviqg  valley.  The  ibnner,  in  Uie  main,  re- 
■mUea  the  neighboorxng  ooastland  of  Africa;  the 
biter  is  more  akin  to  Nabia,  and  its  climate,  its 
Fsma  and  its  Fkia,  indicafft  the  approaching  tropic. 
The  Ene  of  deoiarcatiaa  commenoes  aboat  tibe  27th 
dq;ree  of  N.  latitode.  Bain  rardy  falls  in  the  The- 
Ud:  the  sycamore  and  the  acacia  almost  disappear; 
the  liver pbnts and  mollosca  assume  new  types:  the 
Tbetwi  or  Dbomn  palm,  with  itsdivaricated  branches, 
jcraws  beside  tbe  date  palm:  the  crooodfle,  the  jackal, 
the  river-hone,  and  hyena  become  more  nnmeroos. 

We  must  now  retnm  to  the  general  bonndaries  of 
E^rpt  which  affected,  in  various  dorses,  the  cli- 
ante,  tbe  popolation,  and  the  social  and  political 
cfafliacler  of  the  Nile-valley. 

1.  The  Eagtem  hotutdaij.    In  this  region  lay 

tbe  pnncipal  mineral  wealth  of  Egypt,  indnding  the 

^sanies,  which  famished  mato^^fds  for  this  land  of 

nooameDtB.    B^inning  with  tfie  Pelasiac  month  of 

tbe  Kife,  and  ak^  the  frontier  of  Stony  Arabia,  we 

fad  the  barren  and  level  r^on  of  CasioUs,  whose 

only  elaratian  is  tbe  ridge  or  table  land  of  Mt  Car 

sias  (6  fUUriof,  Strab.  pp.  38,  50,  55,  58,  &&; 

Mek,  L  10;  Plin.  v.  11,  zii.  13;  Lucan.  viu.  539, 

X.  433>     Tbe  Egyptian  Casins  (^El  Km  or  El 

KalUk)  is,  acoarding  to  Stnbo  (xvi.  2),  a  round 

fm»<|rt4^ftf  ridge  (X6^s  J^utMh^f).    It  contained  the 

pxwe  of  Co.  Pompeins  Magnna,  and  a  temple  of 

Zens  Caaos.    At  a  very  early  period  the  Egyptians 

established  colonies  npon  the  Idnmaean  and  Ara- 

Han  border.     Copper,  mixed  with  iron  ore,  and 

heaps  of  scoriae  from  Egyptian  smelting-honses,  are 

sdn  found  on  the  western  flank  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and 

iasenptioDs  at  Wady-Magara  in  this  district,  and 

laerQi^jpfaioa  and  fragments  of  pottery  at  Surabit- 

El-Kai^m^  on  tbe  modem  road  from  Snez  to  Sinai, 

attest  tbe  existence  of  settlements  coeval  with  at 

bast  the  18th  dynasty  of  kings.    Ascending  from 

dK  bead  of  tbe  Mta,  and  about  50  miles  frcm  the 

Anfaian  Sea,  we  come  upon  a  range  of  tertiary 

BnM^tipnfli  hills  (TpMurov  \lBov  6poSj  Ptol.;  &Aa- 

iarrpiwrnf  ip9t,  id.)  parallel  with  the  Heptanomis, 

raDDB^  north  and  south,  and  sloping  westward  to 

tbe  MIe,  and  eastward  to  the  Bed  Sea  (fifrn  rit, 

'hfdtyd,  Herod,  ii.  8).    A  region  of  basalt  and 

pajjifiy  b^ins  in  the  parallel  oi  Antaeopolis,  and 

extends  to  that  of  Tentyra  or  Coptos  (Tlopipvplrav 

Spn,  id.).     This  is  again  succeeded  by  limestone 

at  Aos  or  Aeaa  (AZbs,  id.;  Plin.  vi.  29.  §  33), 
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and  at  Acabe  fAicd^i;,  Ptol.),  where,  nearly  oppo- 
site Latopolis,  are  vast  quarries  of  white  marble. 
From  Mt.  Smaragdus,  which  next  follows,  the  Egyp- 
tians obtjuned  the  fine  green  breccia  {Verde  cP 
Egitto)y  and  emenUds  in  abundance.  The  breccia 
quarries,  as  inscriptifms  testify,  were  worked  as  fiur 
back  as  the  6th  dynasty  of  kings  (Manetho).  The 
principal  quarry  was  at  Mount  Zaburah.  From 
Berenice  southward  are  found,  in  various  propor- 
tions, limestone  and  porphyry  again.  Mt.  Bi^anites 
(BcuroMiTou  Xidov  Spos^  Ptol.),  consisting  of  a  spe- 
cies of  h<»iiblend,  terminated  the  eastern  boundajy 
of  the  Nil&-VBlley.  Beyond  this,  and  of  uncertain 
extent,  are  the  gold  mines  S£.  of  the  Thebaid. 
They  are  about  ten  days'  journey  S£.  frt>m  Apolli* 
nopolis  Magna,  in  the  present  Bishdree  desert. 
The  process  of  gdd-washmg  appears  to  be  repre- 
sented on  tombs  of  the  age  of  Osirtasen.  Silver 
and  lead  were  also  found,  and  sulphur  aboimded  in 
this  mineral  region. 

The  eastern  frontier  was  mostly  arid  and  barren, 
but  neither  uninhabited  nor  unfrequented  by  tra- 
vellerB.  More  than  one  caravan  track,  whose  bear- 
ings are  still  marked  by  ruined  cisterns  and  brick 
pyramids,  followed  the  gorges  of  the  hills;  and  occa> 
sional  temjdes  imply  a  settled  population  in  towns 
or  villages.  The  sides  and  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains afforded  also  pasture  for  flocks  and  herds, 
and  wild  deer,  wolves,  &c  found  here  their  abode. 
Two  principal  roads,  diverging  from  Coptos  on  the 
Nile — the  northern  leading  to  Philoteras  (Kosseir), 
lat.  26^  9',  and  Myos  Hormoe  or  Arsinoe;  the 
southern  to  Berenice — penetrated  the  mountain- 
barrier,  and  connected  the  Nile-valley  with  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  population  of  this  district  was  more  Ara- 
bian than  Coptic,  and  its  physical  characteristics 
were  Arabian,  not  Libyan. 

2.  The  Western  bomdary  of  Egypt  is  more  par- 
ticularly described  under  Oasis.  The  Libyan  desert 
is  not,  as  the  ancients  believed,  merely  an  ocean  of 
drifting  sand,  tenantitd  by  serpents,  and  swept  by 
pestilential  blasts  (Lucan,  ix.  765) :  on  the  contrary, 
its  gravelly  surfiM»  presents  considerable  inequalities, 
and  the  blasts  are  noxious  only  in  relaxing  the 
human  frame,  or  by  obliterating  Uie  traveller's  path 
with  eddies  of  blinding  sand.  Everywhere  this 
plateau  rests  upon  a  limestone  basis,  imd  descends 
in  shelves  to  the  Mediterranean. 

3.  The  Northern  boundary  is  the  Mediterranean. 
From  the  western  limit  of  Egypt  to  Pelusium  the 
coast-line  extends  to  about  180  geographical  miles, 
and  presents  the  convex  form  common  to  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  great  rivers.  From  the  depression 
of  its  shore,  the  approach  to  Egypt  is  diuigeroua 
to  the  navigator.  He  finds  himself  in  shallow  water 
almost  brfore  be  detects  the  low  and  sinuous  mud 
banks  which  mask  the  land.  Indeed,  from  Parae- 
toninm  in  Libya  to  Joppa  in  Syria,  Pharos  afforded 
the  only  secure  apinroach,  and  the  only  good  an- 
chorage (Diod.  ii  31).  Nor  is  it  probable  that  any 
considerable  advance  of  the  shore  has  taken  place 
within  historical  times. 

4.  The  Southern  boundary  is  spoken  of  under 
Aethiopia. 

n.  Inhabittmtt, 

The  ancient  Egyptians  bdieved  themselves  to  bo 

autochthonous.    This  was  no  improbable  conception 

in  a  land  yearly  covered  with  the  life-teeming  mud 

of  the  Nile.    "When  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had 

I  rendered  the  Greeks  acquainted  vnth  Western  In>lia, 
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tiiey  inferred,  ft6ta  certain  eimiUrities  of  doctrine 
and  nsages,  that  the  Indians,  Ethiopians  or  Nnbians, 
and  Egyptians  were  derived  from  the  same  stock 
(Arrian,  Indk.  vi.  9);  and  Diodoms,  who  had  con- 
versed  with  Aethiopian  enyoys  in  Egypt  aboat  b.  c 
58,  derives  both  the  Egyptians  and  then*  civilisation 
from  Meroe  (iii.  11).  Both  opinions  have  found 
nmnerons  supporters  in  ancient  and  modem  times, 
and  Heeren  has  constructed  upon  Diodonu  a  theoiy 
of  a  priestly  colonisation  of  Egypt  from  MeroS,  which 
is  interesting  without  being  convincing. 

No  nation  has  bequeathed  to  tu  so  many  or  such 
accurate  memorials  of  its  fbnn,  oomplezian,  and 
I^ysiognamy  as  the  Egyptian.  We  have  in  its 
mummies  pcrtnuts,  and  upon  its  tombs  pictures 
of  its  people  as  they  looked  and  lived,  individually 
and  socially.  That  the  Egyptians  were  darker  in 
hue  than  either  the  Greeks  or  even  the  neighbour- 
ing Asiatics,  is  shown  by  the  terms  in  which  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew  writers  mention  them.  To 
their  progenitor  the  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of 
Ham,  or  adutt  (Genet,  x.  6):  Herodotus,  speak- 
ing of  the  Golchians,  sa3rB  that  they  were  an  Egyp- 
tian colony  because  they  were  blade  in  complexion 
(^fitkdyxpon)^  and  curly-haired  (ovA^ptxcs,  iL 
104):  Ludan,  in  his  Navigwm  (vol.  viiL  p.  155, 
Bipont  ed.),  describes  a  young  Egyptian  mariner 
as  like  a  n^ro:  and  Ammianus  (xxiL  16.  §  23) 
calls  them  tubfutadi  et  atrati.  But  the  Egyptians 
were  not  a  negro  race  —  a  supposition  contradicted 
alike  by  osteology  and  by  monumental  paintings, 
where  negroes  often  appear,  but  always  either  as 
tributaries  or  captives.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
the  Nile-valley  contained  three  races,  with  an 
admixture  of  a  fourth.  On  the  eastern  frontier 
the  Arabian  type  prevailed :  on  the  western,  the 
Libyan;  while  the  fourth  variety  arose  frx>m  inter- 
marriages between  the  Egyptians  Proper  and  the 
Nubians  or  Aethiupians  of  MeroS.  The  ruling 
caste,  however,  was  an  elder  branch  of  the  Syro- 
Arobian  fiunily,  which  in  two  separate  divisions 
descended  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates;  and  while 
the  northern  stream  colonised  the  land  of  Canaan 
and  the  friture  emigres  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the 
southern  spread  over  Arabia  Felix,  and  entered 
Egypt  from  the  cast.  This  supposition,  and  this 
alone,  will  account  for  the  Caucasian  type  of  the 
Coptic  skull  and  facial  outline,  and  corresponds  with 
the  Mosaic  ethnology  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
which  derives  the  Egyptians  from  Ham.  We  may 
allow,  too,  for  considerable  admixture,  even  of  the 
ruling  castes,  with  the  cognate  races  to  the  south 
and  east;  and  hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  friUness 
of  lips,  and,  on  the  other,  the  elongated  Nubian  eye, 
need  not  compel  us  to  define  the  inhaUtants  of  the 
Nile-valley  as  an  African  rather  than  an  Aaiatio 
race.  The  Egyptians  may  be  said  to  be  intermediate 
between  the  Syro- Arabian  and  the  Ethiopic  type; 
and  as  at  this  day  the  Copt  is  at  once  recognised 
in  Syria  by  his  dark  hue  (unpeau  notrd^re,  Volney, 
Vojf<^,  vol.  L  p.  114),  the  duskier  complexion^ 
brown,  with  a  tinge  of  red  —  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians may  be  ascribed  solely  to  their  climate,  and  to 
those  modifying  causes  which,  in  the  course  of  gene- 
rations, affect  both  the  osteology  and  the  physiology 
of  long-settled  races.  Nor  does  their  language 
contradict  this  statement,  although  the  variations 
between  the  Coptic  and  Syro- Ambian  idioms  are  more 
striking  than  those  of  form  and  colour.  The  Coptic, 
the  language  of  the  native  Christian  population  of 
Egypt,  is  now  universaUy  acknowledged  to  be  sub- 
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siantially  the  same  as  the  old  Sgypiaan.  It  ift 
Imperfectly  understood,  since  it  has  long  ceased  to 
be  a  living  speech.  Yet  the  ultimate  analyas  of 
its  elements  shows  it  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Se- 
mitic, and  derived  fixnn  a  common  source. 

ni.  PcpukUion, 

Many  causes  combined  to  give  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the 
population  of  Egypt,  —  the  great  works  of  masoniy, 
the  infinitesimal  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  fiurt 
that,  the  kings  and  higher  order  of  priests  excepted, 
every  Egyptian  was  either  a  husbandman  or  a  manu- 
fiicturer.  To  these  causes,  implying  a  vast  amount 
of  dispoeable  labour,  yet  arguing  also  a  complete 
command  of  it  by  Uie  government,  must  be  added 
the  cheapness  of  food,  and  the  small  quantity  of  it 
consumed  by  the  people  generally.  Health  and 
longevity  were  common  in  a  land  where  the  climate 
was  salubrious,  diet  simple,  and  indolence  almost 
unknown.  The  Egyptian  women  were  unusually 
fruitful;  though  we  can  hardly  give  credence  to  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers,  that  five  children  at 
a  birth  were  common  (Aristot.  Bist.  Anim.  vii.  5), 
and  that  even  seven  were  not  reckoned  prodigious 
(Plm.  H.  jY.  vii.  3;  Strab.  xvi.  605).  Still  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  population  fell  short  of 
the  estimates  transmitted  by  ancient  writers. 

That  a  census  was  periodically  taken,  is  probable 
from  the  fact  that  S^ostris  caused  the  land  to  bo 
accurately  surveyed,  and  Amasis,  towards  the  end 
of  die  monarchy,  compelled  every  male  to  report  to 
a  magistrate  his  means  of  livelihood.  (Herod,  ii. 
109,  177.)  Herodotus,  however,  gives  no  estimate 
of  the  population,  nor  has  any  record  of  a  census 
been  hitherto  discovered  on  the  native  monuments. 
Diodorus  (i.  31)  says  that  it  amounted,  in  the 
Pharaonic  era,  to  seven  millions,  and  that  it  was  not 
less  in  his  own  day  (b.  c.  58).  Germanicus  (Tac. 
^rm.  ii.  60;  compare  Strab.  p.  816)  was  informed, 
in  A.  D.  16,  by  the  priests  of  Thebes,  that  Egypt,  in 
the  reign  of  Rameses  Sesostris,  contained  700,000 
men  of  the  military  age.  If  that  age,  as  at  Athens, 
extended  from  eighteen  to  sixty,  and  |  be  allowed 
for  adults  between  those  periods  of  life,  the  entire 
popuLition  (5  x  700,000)  will  amount  to  3,500,000. 
Allow  500,000  for  error,  and  add  |  for  slaves  and 
casual  residents,  and  6,000,000  will  be  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  census  of  Egypt.  In  the  llaoedoniaa 
and  Roman  eras,  300,000  must  be  indnded  for  the 
fixed  or  floating  population  of  Alexandria  (Joseph. 
B.J.  il  16).  According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  177), 
there  were,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  20,000  inhabited 
towns,  and  Diodorus  (/.  c.)  says  that  18,000  towns 
were  entered  on  the  register.  Many  of  these,  how> 
ever,  were  probably  little  more  than  walled  villages, 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  knowing  their  average 
area  or  popuktion.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  even  allowing  for  the  less  perfect  system  of 
embankment  and  irrigation  in  modem  times,  the 
extent  of  productive  soil  has  not  decreased.  Two 
centuries  ago  the  population  of  modem  Egypt  was 
loosely  estimated  at  4  millions.  During  the  French 
occupation  of  the  country  in  1798 — 1801,  it  was 
computed  at  2^  millions.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinsan 
{Modem  Egypt  and  Thebes^  vol.  i.  p.  256)  reduces 
it  to  1 1  million. 

rV.  TheNomet. 

The  Nile-valley  was  parcelled  out  into  a  number 
of  cantons,  varying  in  size  and  number.    Each  of 
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tfam  enteoB  wm  called  a  nome  (p6fiiti)  hj  the 
GmitSk  pncfeetnni  oppidonun    by   tiie  Rcanans. 
£idi  htd  ito  dnl  governor,  the  Nomarch  (v6fAap- 
xn)f  who  c«Dected  the  crown  levennes,  and  presided 
m  tie  hal  capital  end  duef  court  of  justioe.    Each 
mmtj  too,  had  ita  aeparate  priesthood,  its  temple, 
cUtf  and  inferior  towns,  its  magistrates,  registration 
and  pecdiar  craed,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  and 
eich  «aa  appaienUy  independent  of  every  other 
■flBBL    At  certain  seaaons  delegates  from  the  various 
oBtans  met  in  the  palace  of  the  Labyrinth  fin-  con- 
nJtatian  on  pnUic  affiurs  (Strab.  p.  811).  Accord- 
i^  to  Kodoras  (L   54),  tiie  nomes  date  from 
Sesoitris.    Bat  they  did  not  originate  with  that  roon- 
aith,  bat  emanated  probaUy  from  the  distinctians 
cf  animal  worship;  and  the  extent  of  the  local 
wanhip  probably  determixied  the  boondary  of  the 
Bone.  Thns  in  Uie  nome  of  Thebais,  where  the  ram- 
kaded  deity  was  worshipped,  the  sheep  was  sacred, 
the  goat  was  eaten  andsacrificed:  in  that  of  Mendes, 
whoe  Xhe  goat  was  worshipped,  the  sheep  was  a 
neam  and  an  article  of  food.    .A^in,  in  the  nome 
of  OmboB,  divine  hflnonra  were  paid  to  the  croco- 
^:  in  that  of  Tentyra,  it  was  hnnted  and  abomi- 
nated;  and  between  Ombos    and  Tentyra  there 
CBstod  an  internecine  fend.    ( Juv.  Sat.  zy.)    The 
extcflt  and  nnmber  of  the  names  cannot  be  asoer- 
They  probably  varied  with  the  political 
of  Egypt.     Undo'  a  dynasty  of  conquerors, 
tikej  vroold  extend  eastward  and  westward  to  the 
Bed  Sea  and  Lilian  deserts:  nnder  the  Hyksos,  the 
AetUopian  cooqneet,  and  the  times  of  anarchy  snbse- 
^mt  to  the  Persian  invasion,  they  would  shrink 
vithm  the  NUe-TaUcj.     The  kingdoms  of  Sals  and 
Xois  and  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  probably 
fluhiplied  the  Deltaic  cantons:  and  generally,  com- 
mote, or  the  zesidenoe  of  the  militaiy  caste,  would 
attnet  the  nomes  to  Lower  Egypt     According 
t»  Sliabo  (pp.  787,  811),  the  Labyrinth,  or  hall 
of  the  Momaicha,  contained  27  chambers,  and  thus, 
at  ens  period,  the  nomes  must  have  been  27  in 
naaiber,  10  m  the  Thebaid,  10  in  the  Delttt,  and 
7,  as  its  name  implies,  in  tiie  Heptanomis.     But 
tiie  Heptanomis,  at  another  period,  contained   16 
MDes,  and  the  sum  of  these  cattt<ms  is  variously 
pmL    From  the  dodecarchy  or  government  of  12 
and  from  Herodotus'  assertion  (ii  148)  that 
only  12  halls  in  the  Labyrinth,  we  are 
to  ii^,  that  at  one  time  iben  were  only 
12  rf  these  cantons,  and  that  there  were  always 
IS  Inger  or  prepoaderating  nomes.    According  to 
the  firts  given  by  Plmy  (v.  9.  §  9)  and  Ptolemy, 
there  Binst  have  been  at  least  45  names;  but  each 
of  theae  writers  gives  several  names  not  found  in 
tbe  ether,  and  if  we  should  add  the  variations  of 
the  one  Gai  to  the  other,  the  sum  would  be  much 
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TbcvB  was,  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  a  sub- 
dhiaian  of  the  nomes  into  toparchies,  which  was 
pnfaabiy  an  arrangement  to  meet  the  fiscal  system 
sftheGiedcs.  (Herod.  iL  164;  Diod.  i.  54;  Strab. 
xvn;  CyrilL  Alex,  ad  Itaiamj  xix.  2 ;  Epiphan 
Jiaert$,U.%7.) 

The  ftilowing  fist  of  the  principal  Koines  will 
iBastiate  the  variety  of  theae  territorial  subdivisians 
as  r^prds  ie%ioas  worship. 

A.  KoMBB  OF  THK  Delta.  The  most  un- 
pwtaot  wwe:  — 

1.  The  Menelaite;  chief  town  Canobus,  with  a 
ceUntad  temple  and  oracle  of  Serapis  (Strab.  p.  801 ; 
IbLli,9t  Onr,  c.  27.) 


2.  The  Andropolite;  chief  town  Andropolis. 

3.  The  Sebennytic;  capital  Pachnamunis  (PtoL), 
worshipped  Latona. 

4.  Tlie  Chenmiite  (Herod,  ii.  165);  capital  Bnto. 
Its  deity  vras  also  called  Buto,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Leto.  Ptolemy  calls  this  canton 
^%t¥&rn%,  and  Pliny  (v.  9)  Ptenetha. 

5.  The  Onuphite;  chief  town  Onuphis.  (Herod, 
ii.  166.) 

6.  The  Phthemphuthite;  capital  Tava.  («9c/i. 
^vtfl  vopAs^  Ptol.;  Phthempha,  Plin.  v.  9.) 

7.  The  Saite;  chief  city  Sais,  worshipped  Neith 
or  Athene,  and  contained  a  tomb  and  a  sanctuary  of 
Osiris.  (Herod,  ii.  170;  Strab.  p.  802.)  Under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Saitic  Kings  this  was  the  principal  of 
the  Deltaic  cantons. 

8.  TheBusirite;  capital  Bnsiris,  worshipped  Isis, 
and  at  one  epoch,  according  to  Hellenic  tradition  at 
least,  sacrificed  the  red-coloured  men  who  came  over 
the  sea,  L  e.  the  nomades  of  Syria  and  Arabia 
(Herod.  L  59,  S3,  165;  Strab.  p.  802;  Plat.  c2e  It. 
e<  0».  p.  30.) 

9.  llie  Thmuite;  chief  town  Thmuis  (Herod,  il. 
168),  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  following: 

10.  The  M^desian;  capital  Mendes  (Herod,  ii. 
42,  46 ;  Diod.  i.  84),  worshipped  the  goat  Mendes, 
or  the  homed  Pan. 

11.  The  Tanite;  chief  town  Tanls.  (Hefod.  ii.  166; 
Strab.  p.  802.)  In  this  nome  tradition  affirmed 
that  the  Hebrew  l^slator  was  bom  and  educated. 

12.  The  Bubastite;  capital  Bubastus,  contained  a 
noble  temple  of  Bulnstis  or  Artemis.  (Herod,  ii. 
59,  67,  187.) 

13.  The  Athribite;  capital  Athribis,  where  the 
shrewmouse  and  crocodile  were  held  in  reverence. 

14.  The  Heliopolite,  west  of  the  Delta,  and  sacred 
to  the  sun,  from  whom  its  capital  Heliopolis  (On) 
derived  its  name.  (Herod,  ii.  9 ;  Diod.  v.  56 ;  Joseph. 
AtA.  iL  3.) 

15.  The  Heroopolite;  chief  town  Heroopolis,  a 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Typhon,  the  evil  or 
destroying  genius. 

Besides  &ese  the  Delta  oontamed  other  less  im- 
portant nomes, -~  the  Kitriote,  where  the  Natron 
Lakes,  Nitrariae  (Plin.  v.  9)  were  situated;  the 
Letopolite  (Strab.  p.  807);  the  Prosopite;  the  Leon- 
topoiite;  the  Mentelite;  the  Pharbaethite;  and  the 
Sethraite. 

B.  NoMBS  OF  TBB  Hbptanomis.  The  most 
important  were  :-~ 

1.  The  Memphite,  whose  chief  city  Memphis  was 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  residence  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, who  succeeded  Psammetichus  B.C.  616.  The 
Memphite  Nome  roee  into  importance  on  the  decline 
of  the  kingdom  of  Thebais,  and  was  itself  in  turn 
eclipsed  by  the  Hellenic  kingdom  of  Alexandria. 
[Memphis.] 

2.  The  Aphroditopolite;  chief  town  Aphrodito- 
polis,  was  dedicated  to  Athor  or  Aphrodite. 

3.  The  Arsinoite,  the  Fayoom,  celebrated  for  its 
worship  of  tlie  crocodile,  from  which  its  capital 
Crooodilopolis,  afterwards  Arsinoe,  derived  its  name. 
[Absucob.]  The  Labyrinth  and  the  Lake  of 
Moeris  were  in  this  canton. 

4.  The  Heracleote,  in  which  the  ichneumon  was 
worshipped.  Its  principal  town  was  HeracleopoUs 
Magna. 

5.  The  Hermopolite,  the  border  ncnne  between 
Middle  and  Upper  Egypt.  This  was  at  a  very 
early  period  a  flourislung  canton.  Its  chief  city 
Uermopolis  stood  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Hepta- 
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noiniB,  a  litUe  to  the  north  of  the  castle  and  toU-hoase 
('Ep/unroAir(£n}  ^vAwr^,  Strab.  p.  813),  where  ^e 
portage  w#8  loyied  on  all  craft  coming  firom  the 
Upper  Country. 

6.  The  Cynopolite,  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
hoond  and  dog-headed  deity  Anabis.  Its  capital 
was  C jnopolis,  which  must  however  be  disdngoished 
from  the  Deltaic  city  and  other  towns  of  the  same 
name.  (Strab.  p.  812 ;  PtoL ;  Plat.  I»,  et  OHr,  c.  72.) 

The  (Greater  Oasis  (Ammoniom)  and  the  Lesser 
were  reckoned  among  the  Heptanomite  Cantons:  but 
both  were  considered  as  one  nome  only.     [Oases.] 

C.  NoMES  OF  Upfeb  Eotpt.  The  most  im* 
portant  were:  — 

1.  The  Ljroopolite,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
the  wolf.    Its  <^f  town  was  Lycopolis. 

2.  The  AntaeopoUtei  probably  worshipped  TTphon 
(Diod.  i.  21);  its  capital  was  Antaeopolis  (Plat 
deSoUrt.  Anim.  28.) 

3.  Tlw  Aphroditopolite  [Comp.  Nome  (2),  Hep- 
tanomis.]  In  cases  where  a  southern  and  a  northern 
canton  possessed  similar  objects  of  worship,  the 
latter  was  probably  an  ofiaet  or  colony  of  the  former, 
as  the  Thebaid  was  the  original  cradle  of  Egyptian 
dvilisation,  which  advanced  northward. 

4.  The  Panopolite  or,  as  it  was  afterwards  called, 
the  Chemmite,  offered  hero-worship  to  an  apotheosized 
man,  whom  the  Greeks  compared  to  the  Minyan  hero 
Perseus.  (Herod,  ii.  91.)  This  canton,  whose  chief 
town  was  Panopolb  or  Chemmis  (Diod.  i.  18),  was 
principally  inhabited  by  linen-weavers  and  stone- 
masons. 

5.  The  Thinite,  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient,  as 
it  was  originally  the  leaduig  nome  of  the  Thebaid, 
and  the  nome  or  kingdom  of  Menes  of  This,  the 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  The  Tlunite 
nome  worshipped  Osiris,  contained  a  Momnoninm, 
and,  in  Roman  times  at  least  (Amm.  Marc.  zix.  12; 
Spartian.  Hadrian.  14),  an  oracle  of  Besa.  Its  ca- 
pital was  Abydus,  or,  as  it  was  called  earlier.  This. 
LAbydus.] 

6.  The  Tentyrite  worshipped  Athor  (Aphrodite), 
Isis,  and  Typhon.  Its  inhabitants  bunted  the 
crocodile,  and  were  accordingly  at  feud  with  the 
Ombite  nome.  ( Juv.  zv.)  Its  chief  town  was 
Tentyra. 

7.  The  Coptite,  whose  inhabitants  were  principally 
occupied  in  the  caravan  trade  between  Berenice, 
Myos  Hormos,  and  the  interior  of  Arabia  and  Libya. 
Its  capital  was  Coptos.     [Coptos.] 

8.  The  Hermonthite,  worshipped  Osiris  and  his 
son  Oms:  its  chief  town  was  Hermonthis. 

9.  The  Apollonlte,  like  the  Tentyrite  nome,  de- 
stroyed the  crocodile  (Strab.  p.  817;  Plin.  v.  9  ; 
Aelian,  H.  An.  x.  21  ;  Plat  Is.  et  Os.  50),  and 
reverenced  the  sun.  Its  capital  was  ApoUinopolis 
Magna.  This  name  is  sometimes  annexed  to  the 
preceding. 

10.  The  Omlnte  (Ombites  praefectura,  Plin.  ff.  N. 
v.  9),  worshipped  the  crocodile  as  the  emblem  of 
Sebak  (comp.  supra  (6)  and  (9),  and  the  Arsinoite 
(3),  Heptanomite  nomes).  Ombos  was  its  capital. 
The  quarries  of  sandstone,  so  much  employed  in 
Egyptian  architecture,  were  principally  seated  in  this 
canton. 

y.  Animal  Worship. 

Animal  worship  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  division  of  the  coontry  into  nomes,  and,  in  some 
degree,  with  the  institution  of  castes,  that  we  must 
briefly  allude  to  it,  although  the  subject  is  much 
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too  extensive  for  more  than  allosioD.    The  wonhip 
of  fluimaU  was  either  general  or  particular,  common 
to  ^e  whole  nation,  or  several  to  the  nome.    Thus 
throughout  Egypt,  the  ox,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  the 
ibis  and  the  hawk,  and  the  fi^es  lepidotos  and 
oxyrrynchus,  wore  objects  of  veneratioin.    The  sheep 
was  worshipped  only  in  the  Saitic  and  Thebaid 
nomes:  the  goat  at  Mendes;  the  wolf  at  Lycopolis; 
the  cepus  (a  kind  of  ape)  at  Babylon,  near  Mem- 
phis; the  lion  at  Leontopolis,  the  eagle  at  Thebes, 
the  shrewmouse  at  Athribis,  and  othen  elsewhere, 
as  will  be  particularly  noticed  when  we  speak  of 
their    respective  temples.     As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  object  of  reverence  in  one  nome  was  ao- 
coonted  common  and  unclean,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
object  of  persecution  in  another.    Animal  worship 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  opprobrium  of  Egypt  (comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  iiL  2,  p.  253,  Potter;  Diod.  L  84> 
The  Hebrew  prophets  denounced,  the   anthropo- 
morphic religionists  of  Hellas  derided  it    To  the 
extent  to  which  the  Egyptians  carried  it,  especially 
in  the  decline  of  the  n^ition,  it  certainly  approached 
to   the   fetish   superstitions  of  the   neighbouring 
Libya.     But  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  our  vergers 
to  the  Coptic  temples  are  Greeks  who,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  language,  misunderstood  much  that  they 
heard,  and  being  preoccupied  by  their  own  ritual  ot 
philosophy,  misinterpreted   much  that  they  saw. 
One  good  effect  may  he  ascribed  to  this  fann  of 
superatition.    In  no  country  was  humanity  to  the 
brute  creation  so  systematically  practised.      The 
origin  of  animal  worship  has  been  variously,  but 
never  satisfiuitorily,  accounted  for.     If  they  were 
worshipped  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  hnshandnum  in 
producing  food  or  destroying  vermin,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  omission  of  swine  and  asses,  or  for 
the  adoption  of  lions  and  wolves  among  the  objects 
of  veneration?      The  Greeks,  as  was  then*  wont, 
found  many  idle  solutions  of  an  enigma  which  pro- 
bably veiled  a  feeling  originally  earnest  and  pious. 
They  imagined  that  animals  were  worshipped  be* 
cause  their  efSgies  were  the  standards  in  war,  like 
the  Roman  Dil  Castronun.      This  is  evidently  a 
substitution  of  cause  for  effect     The  representations 
of  animals  on  martial  ensigns  were  the  standards  of 
the  various  nomes  (Diod.  i.  85).    Lucian  {Astrolog, 
V.  p.  215,  seq.  Bipont)  suggested  that  the  bull,  the 
lion,  the  fish,  the  ram,  and  the  goat,  &c.   were 
correlates  to  the  zodiacal  mnblems;  but  this  surmise 
leaves  the  crocodile,  the  cat,  and  the  iUs,  &c.  of  the 
temples  unexplained.     It  is  much  more  probable 
that,  among  a  contemplative  and  serious  race,  as 
the  Egyptians  certainly  were,  animal-worship  arose 
out  of  the  detection  of  certain  analogies  between  in- 
stinct and  reason,  and  that  to  the  inidated  the  reve- 
rence paid  to  beasts  was  a  primitive  expression  of 
pantheism,  or  the  recc^ition  of  the  Creator  in  every 
type  of  his  work.     The  Egyptians  are  not  the  only- 
people  who  have  converted  type  into  substancet  or 
adopted  in  a  literal  sense  the  metaphorical  symbols 
of  faith. 

VL  Castes  and  Political  Institutions. 

The  number  of  the  Egyptian  castes  is  very  va- 
riously stated.  Herodotus  (ii.  164)  says  that  they 
were  seven  —  the  sacerdotal  and  the  military,  herds- 
men, swineherds,  shopkeepers,  interpreters,  and 
boatmen.  Plato  {TivuxeuSy  iii.  p.  24)  reckons  six; 
Diodoms,  in  one  passage  (i.  28)  represents  them  as 
three — priests  and  husbandmen,  from  whom  the 
army  was  levied,  and  ai'tisans.     But  in  another 
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(L  74)heateiMfa  the  nunber  to  five,  hy  iha  addi- 

tioi  o(  Hldien  and  Bhepberds.     Strabo  limits  them 

to   tkw— jnattB,  soJdiers,  and   husbandmen  — 

mi  m  this  partition  ia  Tirtnallj  carrect,  wb  shall 

adqpt  it  after  brief  expbnatiaD.    The  existenoe  of 

eisles  is  a  eutrubtaatlve  proof  of  the  Aaatic  origin 

of  the  I^TpCians.     The  stamp  of  caste  was  not  in 

Ifjj^j  as  b  aomedmes  aaserted,  indelible.    The  son 

vaaSr,  bat  not  ineritablj,  Mowed  his  fiithei^s 

tmlearpvofessioiL    From  some  of  the  pariah  classes 

iadaed— sQch  as  that  of  the  ■wineherds — it  was 

scmel^  possiUe  to  escape. 

The  iand  in  Egypt  npon  which  the  insUtntion  of 
«artei  itsted  bdar^ged  in  fee  only  to  the  king,  the 
prieai,aiid  the  aoldiers.  We  know  firom  Genesis 
(xlriL  96)  that  all  other  proprietorB  of  the  soil  had 
sBiRBdEred  their  ri^ta  to  the  crown,  and  received 
ihsir  iaads  again  sabject  to  an  annual  rent  of  | 
tf  iht  prodooe.  The  priests  we  know  (Genes.  Z.  c), 
tb»  soldiens  we  infer  (Diod.  i.  74),  retained  their 
abolBte  ownerdiip;  and  in  so  productive  a  oonntxy 
as  Ef^Tpt  the  hasb«ndman  was  too  important  a  per- 
m  to  be  deprived  mt  once  of  all  his  political  rights. 
Be  WM  in  Act  an  integral  although  an  inferior 
SKtkiB  of  the  wmr-«aste.  The  privfleged  orders 
bowercr  were  the  king,  the  piieot,  the  soldier:  — 

1.  The  Kmg  was  at  first  elective,  and  always  a 
aembor  of  the  priesthood.  He  ^erwaids  became 
beneifitary,  and  was  taken  indifferently  from  the 
acericftal  and  nqUtazy  orders.  If  however  he  were 
far  faizth  a  aoldier,  he  was  adopted  on  his  accession 
^the  priests.  Even  the  Ptolemies  were  not  allowed 
to  icign  withoat  soch  previona  adoption.  HIb  xoiti- 
■noQ  into  the  sacred  mysteries  was  represented  on 
aanmnenta  by  the  tan,  the  emblem  of  life  and  the 
kcj  cf  secrecy,  impressed  npon  his  lips  (Pint,  de  Is, 
<f  On-.  puS54,  B.;  Plat  JR^.  iL  p.  290). 

The  ting,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  was  occupied 
is  jgisdirtion  and  the  serrioe  of  religion.  The 
r<?al  life  was  one  kng  ceremony.  His  rising  and 
hu  lying  down;  his  meals,  his  recreations,  and  the 
arda*  of  his  employments,  were  rigidly  prescribed 
to  Iffln.  Some  fib^r^  in  law-maldng  indeed  was 
sOoved  him,  since  we  read  of  the  laws  of  Sesostris, 
Anaaa,  and  other  Egyptian  rulers:  and,  with  vigo- 
nns  oecopaatB  of  the  throne,  it  is  probable  that  the 
nUier  oocaaooally  tzansgressed  the  priestly  ordi- 
mces.  As  bat  ferw,  however,  of  tiie  Egyptian 
■MBwcbs  seem  to  have  groedy  abused  their  power, 
vemay  wnrhirie  that  the  hierarchy  at  least  tempered 
nyal  despotism.  In  paintings  the  king  is  always  re- 
pwsmtedas  many  de^ees  taDer  and  more  robust  than 
Ui  Bidgect  wanion.  A  thousand  fly  before  him, 
od  he  hoJds  strings  of  prisoners  by  the  hair.  The 
Eorptian  king  wean  also  the  emblems  and  some- 
tines  eren  the  featores  of  the  gods;  and  it  is  fre- 
^jaeoUy  difficult  to  distinguish  on  tlie  monuments 
Swortaaen,  Amonopht,  &c.  firom  Osiris.  It  is  re- 
laarinMs  that  females  were  not  excluded  firom  a 
tbraie  so  aacerdotaL  A  queen,  I^tocria,  oocura  in 
lbs  sixth  dynasty;  another,  Scemiophris,  in  the 
tedfth,  and  other  examples  are  found  in  the  sculp- 
tarv.  On  the  decease  of  a  sovereign  a  kind  of 
pMhaBMOS  judgment  was  exercised  on  his  character 
sad  govemmeDl.  His  embalmed  body  was  phiced 
ia  IIk  sepulchre,  and  all  men  were  permitted  to  bring 
■wwarinns  against  him.  'tortuous  princes  received 
a  ^eoes  of  drifiration:  condemned  princes  were 
Marred  firom  sepoltore. 

S.  The  PrietU  however  were,  in  ordinary  times, 
d»  nal  governing  body  of  Egypt    Their  lands  were 
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exempt  finnn  tribute:  their  persons  werd  greeted 
with  servile  hcsnage ;  they  were  the  sole  depositaries  of 
learning  and  science :  and  they  alone  were  acquainted 
with  aU  the  formularies  which  in  Egypt  regulated 
nearly  every  action  of  life.  Their  various  and  in- 
cessant occupations  appear  even  in  the  titles  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  priest-caste.  "  Each  deity,"  says 
Herodotus  (iL  37),  '*  had  several  priests  [priegtesses] 
and  a  high  priest''  The  chiefe  or  ponti^  were  the 
.judges  of  the  land,  the  councillors  of  the  sovereign, 
the  legishitorB  and  the  guardians  of  the  great  mys- 
teries. The  minor  priests  were  prophets,  inferior 
judges  end  magistrates,  hierophants,  hiero-grammats 
or  sacred  scriba,  basilioo-grammats  or  rojal  scribes, 
dressers  and  keepers  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal 
wardrobes,  j^ysidans,  heralds,  keepers  of  the  sacred 
animals,  architects,  draughtsmen,  beadles,  vergers, 
sprinklers  of  water,  fan  bearers,  &c.  (Wilkinson, 
if.  and  C.  vol.  1.  p.  238).  So  numerous  a  staff 
was  not  in  the  peculiar  polity  of  Egypt  altogether 
superfluous,  neither  does  it  seem  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly burdensome  to  the  nation,  since  it  derived  its 
support  firom  r^^olar  taxes  and  firom  its  proprietary 
lands.  Nowhere  in  the  ancient  world  was  the  number 
of  temples  so  great  as  in  Egypt:  nowhere  were  there 
so  many  religious  festivals ;  nowhere  was  ordi- 
nary life  so  intimately  blended  with  religion.  The 
priest  therefine  was  mixed  up  in  afikirB  of  the 
market,  the  law  court,  the  shop,  the  house,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  proper  vocation  in  the  temple.  His  life 
was  the  reverse  of  ascetic:  in  the  diinate  of  Egypt 
firequent  ablutions,  linen  garments,  papyrus  sandals, 
were  luxuries, — only  polygamy  was  forbidden  him. 
But  he  was  enjoined  to  marry,  and  the  son  succeeded 
the  fiftther  in  the  sacred  <^ce  (Herod,  ii.  143). 
Herodotus  (comp.  ii.  35,  55)  contradicts  himself 
in  saying  that  females  could  not  fulfil  sacerdotal 
duties, — women  might  be  incapable  of  tiie  highest 
offices,  but  both  sculptures  and  documents  prove, 
that  they  were  employed  in  many  of  the  minor 
duties  connected  with  the  temples. 

3.  The  Soldiers,  The  whole  militaiy  fince  of  Egypt 
amounted  to  410,000  men  (Herod,  ii.  165^166; 
Diod.  i.  54).  It  was  divideid  into  two  corps,  the 
Calashrians  and  the  Hermotybians.  The  former 
were  the  more  numerous,  and  in  the  most  flourishing 
era  of  Egypt,  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  were 
estimated  at  250,000  men.  Each  of  tiiese  divisions 
furnished  a  thousand  men  annually  to  perfinm  the 
duty  of  royal  body  guards.  During  the  term  of  their 
attmdance  they  received  firom  the  king  daily  rations 
of  bread,  beef,  and  wine.  When  summoned  to  the 
field  or  to  garrison  duty,  each  soldier  provided  himself 
with  the  necessary  arms  and  baggage.  The  prin- 
cipal gazrisoDS  of  Egypt  were  on  its  southern  and 
eastern  borden,  at  Syene  and  Elephantine,  at  Hiera^ 
oompolis  and  Eilethyas,  which  towns,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  commanded  the  Kile-valley  above 
Thebes,  and  at  Marea  and  Peluaium.  The  western 
firontierwas,  until  Egypt  stretched  to  the  Cyrenaica, 
guarded  suffidentiy  by  the  Libyan  desert  In  time  of 
peace  the  troops  who  were  not  in  garrisons  or  at  court 
were  settied  in  various  nomes  principally  east  of  the 
Nile,  and  in  the  Delta;  sinoe  it  was  in  that  quarter 
Egypt  was  most  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  pas- 
toral Arabs  or  the  yet  more  fermidable  nomade  tribes 
of  Assyria  and  Palestine.  According  to  Herodotus 
(ii.  168),  each  soldier  was  allowed  12  arourae  of 
land,  or  about  six  acres  fi;ee  from  all  charge  or 
tribute,  finm  which  allotment  he  defrayed  the  cost 
of  his  arms  and  equipment    To  the  Egyptian  soldier 
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hsndicnft  employment  was  feiindden,  agricnltaral 
labours  were  enjinned.  The  moDumeiits  exhibit  offi- 
cers with  recraitiDg  parties,  soldiers  engaged  in  gjm- 
liAstac  ezo'ciBes,  wd  in  the  battle  pieces,  which  are 
extremely  spirited,  all  the  arts  of  offensive  and  de- 
ieaaive  war  practised  by  the  Egyptians  are  repre^ 
Bented«  The  war-caste  was  necessarily  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  a  state  which  was  frequently 
engaged  in  distant  conquests,  and  had  a  wide  extent 
of  tmritoiy  to  defend.  Yet  until  the  reigns  of 
ISethos,  when  the  priests  invaded  its  privileges,  and 
of  Psammetichus,  when  the  king  encroached  upon 
them,  we  find  no  trace  of  mutiny  or  dvil  war  in 
Egypt, — a  proof  that  the  Galasirians  and  Hermo- 
tybians  were  not  only  well  disciplined,  but  also,  in 
the  main,  contented  with  their  lot, 

Vn.  Civil  History. 

The  History  of  Egypt  is  properly  arranged  under 
five  eras. 

1.  Egypt  under  its  native  rulers — the  Pharaonic 
Era.  Its  commencement  is  unknown:  it  closes 
with  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  Cambyses  in  b.  c. 
625. 

2.  The  Persian  Era,  from  b.  c.  625,  to  the 
Macedonian  invasion,  b.  c.  332. 

3.  The  Macedonian  or  Hellenic  Era.  This  period 
is  computed  either  from  the  foundati(»i  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  B.  c.  332,  or  from  b.  c.  323,  when  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  converted  the  satrapy  oi  Egypt 
into  an  hereditary  kingdom.  This  period  extends 
to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  in  b.  c.  30. 

4.  The  Roman  Era,  from  the  surrender  of  Alex- 
andria to  Augustus,  in  B.  c.  30,  to  the  capture  of 
that  city  by  the  Khalif  Omar  in  a.  d.  640. 

5.  The  Mahonunedan  Era,  from  A.  d.  640  to  the 
present  time. 

The  last  of  these  periods  belongs  to  modem  his^ 
tory,  and  does  not  come  within  Uie  scope  of  this 
work.  The  first  of  them  must  be  very  briefly 
treated,  partly  because  it  involves  questions  which 
it  would  demand  a  volume  to  discuss,  and  partly 
because  Egypt  came  into  the  field  of  classical  his- 
tory through  its  relations  with  the  Persians,  Gredcs, 
and  Romans.  For  complete  infbnnation  the  student 
of  the  Pharaonic  era  must  consult  the  laiger  works 
of  Denon,  Young,  Champollion,  Rosellini,  Heeren, 
AVilkinson,  Bunsen  and  Lepsius;  or  the  very  ludd 
abstract  of  this  period  in  Kenric^s  Ancient  Egypt, 
which,  indeed,  contains  all  Uiat  the  general  r^er 
oan  requiro. 

1.  Phantonui  Era* 

AttthoriUe$.  —  The  original  records  of  Egypt 
were  kept  with  no  ordinary  care,  and  wero  very 
various  in  kind,  sculpture,  symbol,  writing,  all  con- 
tributing to  their  contents.  Herodotus  (ii.  72 — 82\ 
Theophrastus  {ap,  Porphyr,  d$  AbsHnmt.  ii.  5;, 
Cicero  (de  Repub,  iii.  8)  concur  in  describing  the 
Egyptians  as  the  most  learned  and  accurate  of 
mankind  in  whatsoevel'  concerned  their  native 
annals.  The  priests,  Diodoms  (L  44)  assures  us, 
had  transmitted  in  unbroken  succession  written 
descriptions  of  all  their  kings — their  physical 
powers  and  disposition,  and  their  personal  exploits. 
The  antiquity  of  writing  in  Egypt  is  no  longer  a 
subject  of  dispute.  Lepsius  (^Booh  of  tkt  Dead, 
Leipzig,  1842,  Pref.  p.  17)  found  on  monuments 
as  early  as  the  12th  dynasty,  the  hieroglyphic  sign 
of  the  papyros;  and  on  the  4th  that  of  the  stylus 
•and  inkstand.      The    Egyptians  themselves  also 
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observed  the  distinction  between  tlie  dry  ponfificd 
chronicle  and  mythical  and  heroical  narratives 
couched  in  poetiy  and  song.  To  this  mass  of 
written  documents  are  to  be  added  the  sculptured 
monuments  themselves,  the  tombs,  obetisks,  and 
temple  walls,  whose  paintings  and  inscriptions  have 
been  partially  decyphered  by  modem  sdiolars,  sod 
are  found  generally  to  correspond  with  the  written 
lists  of  kings  compiled,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
native  historian  Manetiio.  Egyptian  histoiy,  hoir. 
ever,  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  w(»Hi,  began 
after  the  establishment  df  the  Greek  sovereignty  of 
Egypt.  The  natives,  with  the  natural  pride  of 
a  once  ruling  but  now  subject  race,  were  eager  to 
impart  to  deir  Hellenic  masters  more  correct  no- 
tions of  their  histoiy  and  religion  tl&an  could  be 
obtained  either  fixnn  the  relations  of  Greek  tia- 
vellers,  such  as  Thales  and  Solo|i,  or  from  the 
narratives  of  Hecataens,  Demoeritns,  and  Herodotus. 
Of  Manetho,  of  Sextus  Julius  Africanua,  fixan  whose 
chramcon,  in  five  books,  Eusebius  derived  a  ood- 
eiderable  portion  of  his  own  dironioon,  of  (korgios 
the  Syncellus,  of  Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian 
mathematician,  who  treated  largely  of  Egyptian 
chnmology,  accounts  have  been  given  in  the  Di^ 
tionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  and  to  its 
columns  we  must  refer  for  the  bibliogFaphy  of 
Egyptian  histoiy.  Lastly,  we  must  point  out  ^e 
extreme  value  of  the  Hebrew  scriptures  and  of 
Josephna  among  the  records  of.  the  Nile-valley. 
The  remote  antiquity  of  Egyptian  annals  is  not 
essentiaUy  an  objection  to  their  credibility.  The 
Syncellus  assigns  3555  years  as  the  duration  of 
Manetho^s  thirty  dynasties.  These  being  Egyptian 
years,  are  equivalent  to  3553  Julian  years,  and, 
added  to  339  b.  c,  when  the  thirtieth  dynasty  ex- 
pired, give  3892  b.  o.  as  the  commencement  oS  the 
reign  ^  Moies,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  But 
although  Bunsen  and  other  distinguished  Egypt- 
ologers are  disposed  to  assign  an  historical  persoD- 
ality  to  Menes,  his  very  name,  as  the  name  of  la 
individual  man,  seems  suspicions.  It  too  nearly 
resembles  the  Menu  of  the  Indians,  the  Minyas  and 
Minos  of  the  Greeks,  the  Menerfa  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  the  Mannus  of  the  Germans  —  in  all  which 
languages  the  name  is  connected  with  a  root — 
Man — signifying  "to  think  and  speak **  (see 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  78,  p.  1 49)  —  to  be  accepted 
implicitiy  as  a  personal  designation. 

The  Pharaonic  era  of  Egyptian  history  may  be 
divided  into  three  portions — the  Old,  the  Middle, 
and  the  New  monarehy.  The  first  extaads  fhHn  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  in  b.  a  3892  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Hyksos.  The  seccmd  from  the  con- 
quest of  Lower  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos  and  the 
establishment  of  an  independ^it  kingdom  in  tiie 
Thebaid,  to  the  ^pulsion  of  the  Hyksos.  The 
third  from  the  re-establishment  of  the  native 
monarehy  by  Amosis  to  the  final  conquest  by  Cam- 
byses in  B.  o.  525.  (Kenrick,  Ancient  Egypi^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  110.) 

(1.)  The  Old  Monarchy,  The  chronology  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  division  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy  is  beset  with,  at  present,  insurmountable 
difficulties;  since,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  no 
synchronisms  in  the  annids  of  other  countries  to 
guide  the  inquirer,  and  in  the  next,  we  know  not 
whether  the  dynasties  in  Manetho  should  be  taken 
as  a  series,  or  whether  he  enumerates  contempo- 
raneous fiunilies  of  kings,  some  of  whom  reigned, 
at  the  same  time,  at  Memphis,  and  others  at  Sais, 
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IVteif  &e.    And  even  if  Huitidio  lum* 

idf  ialHiM  his  ^rnasdes  to  foiOaw  one  anotlMr 

IB  dims  order,  thsqnMtkn  still  lemuns  wfaetbarhis 

did  to  too.    Gods,  spirits,  deodgodB,  and 

,  or  tfas  sank  at  iiisDwere,sicoording  toMsaetho, 

emSntn^tnciEgjpL    Tbe^  began  with Pths  or 

nifhsiBliH  and  eloaed  wHh  JBbnis.    Then  follow 

dHTtf  dyoastias  of  mortal  kings,  300  in  number, 

seeoriiag  to  the  lovrast,  and  500,  acoording  to  the 

Ufhesi  eBOfartatian.     The  time  over  which  they 

extend  lariis  also  between  the  limitB  of  3556  and 

MMS  jeais.    llanetho's  aoeoont  of  these  dynasties 

ii  iiti'mrd  in  three  ^umes:  Herodotos,  DiodofoS, 

EestethaDBS  and  Ihnetfao,  andd  their  manj  dis- 

oncnr  in  this  statemeni--4hstMenes  of 

I  the  fint  mortal  king  of  MizRum,  the  doable 

bad,  i.  iL,  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt    Here,  indeed^ 

tbor  eoinddcmM  Olds.    For  Herodotos  makes  Menes 

the  ftaader  of  Memphis,  as  wdl  as  of  the  monarchy  2 

wherese  Diodoras  states  that  Memphis,  the  embB&k-> 

Bois  which  supported  its  area,  and  tin  direnion 

«f  theKHe  stream  were  the  woiks  of  a  Trtonarch. 

who  lived  many  centnzies  afterwards.    The  second 

name  in  the  4th  dynasty  is  Snphis,  to  whom  Mans' 

tho  sscribeB  the  bmlduig  of  the  Great  Pyxamid. 

Hoc  we  seem  to  tonch  upon  historical  giwrnd, 

nee  ia  a  recently  openad  room  of  that  pyramid 

has  been  decyphered  the  name  of  Chttfn  or  Shnfu, 

the  Cheops  of  Herodotos,  who,  however,  ]^aoe8  thai 

Boaudi  much  lower.    The  erectian  of  the  Second 

Pjnmid  is  attrihotad  by  Herodotos  and  Diodoms 

to  Chepfaien;  and  npcn  the  neighbooriag  tombs, 

kr  the  pynmid  itself  seems  to  be  nmnscribed,  has 

been  icad  the  name  of  Shafre,  acoompaiiied  by  a 

lyauikhd  figu«.     There  is  sufficient  approxima- 

IMD  between  Shafre  and  Chephren  to  ideotify  them 

with  each  other,  althoogh  no  corresponding  name 

eecan  in  cither  Eratosthenes  or  Msnetho.    Fonrth 

ia  the  4th  dynasty  is  Mencheres,  the  bdlder  of  the 

tyid  pymmid,  the  Mycerinos  of  Herodotos  (iL  127) 

aad  Diodoras  (L  S4);  and  their  statement  is  folly 

'■Ww"'*^]  by  the  disooveiy  of  a  mommy  case  in 

tbai  pynndd,  with  the  inscription,  Menkern.    Me^ 

BohB,  indeed,  makes  Nitocris,  a  qneen  of  the  6th 

dynasty,  the  Nitocris  of  Herodotos  (iL  100),  to  have 

Mt  tin  third  pyramid.     The  7th  dyxuisty  was 

sjniaieBiljf  a  period  of  anarchy,  since  it  contains  70 

MmnililiM    khigs,  vHm^  nigned  for  70  days  only* 

They  w«re  pr3)ably  interr^ges  or  vice-kings*    Of 

the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  llth  dynasties  not 

the  names  of  the  tings  are  known.    Two  of 

Memphite  dynasties,  two  Heradeopolitani 

■od  «ne  Diaspoilitan,  the  dynasty  being  in  each  case 

anned    ^iparently  from    the  birth-place  of    ito 

fnBder.     The  12th  dynasty  bears  in  Mianetho's 

Set  a  very  historical  aspect,  since  its  catak^gne  of 

Kvas  Diespofitan  kings  is  not  only  complete,  but 

iinHMJwjs  also  the  name  of  Sesostris,  or  more  pro- 

periy  Scaortasen  or  Sesortosis,  who,  it  is  said,  "  sob- 

^aed  all  Asia  in  nine  years,  and  part  of  Eorope  as 

iv  IS  Thnwe,"  as  well  as  that  of  Lacharis  (Lamaris 

wMaasX  ^"^ ^*o>^  ^  Labyrinth  in  the  Aisinoite 

Mae.    Yet,  natfl  recently  this  hst  has  lecetyed 

aoeoBfraiation  from  hierogfyphics.    Even  the  con- 

laeito  of  Sesostris  probably  belong  to  the  18th 

^iietyaBd  to  BamesesIIL     Both  Herodotos  and 

HSidonis  place  Sesostris  much  later:  andthefonner 

kiMnao  lelers  the  erection  of  the  Labyrinth  to  the 

|bM  of  the  Dodecarrhia,     The  13th  dynasty  oon- 

mtd  «f  60  Itopolite  kmgs,  who  reigned,  it  is 

mUf  453  years,  and  the  14th  of  76  Xoito  kings, 
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who  reSgned  184  years,  bnt  the  names  knd  acts  of 
both  hare  perished.  With  the  14th  dynasty  closes 
the  first  poriod  of  the  Phanumic  era. 

(2.)  ThB  Middle  Monarchy,  The  second  pe- 
nod,  consisting  of  three  dynasties,  is  that  of  the 
Shepherd  ffings.  A  passage  of  Manetho's  lost  work 
Aeffgptiaca,  cited  by  Josephns  in  his  rejoinder  to 
the  Gneoo-Egyptian  grammaiian  Apkm  (Joeeph. 
0.  Afdon.  L  14),  places  this  period  in  comparative 
light  before  ns.  That  a  Komadic  Arab  horde  for 
several  centories  oocnpied  and  made  Egypt  tribn* 
taiy;  tiiat  thehr  cApttal  was  Memj^;  that  in  the 
Sethroite  nome  they  constructed  an  immense  earth" 
camp  which  they  called  Abaris;  that  at  a  certain 
period  of  their  oocnpation  two  independ/ent  Idngdoms 
were  formed  ia  Egypt,  one  in  the*  Thebaid,  in  intimate 
rdatioDS  with  Aethiopia,  another  at  Xois,  among  the 
marshes  of  the  Nile;  that,  finally,  the  Egyptians  re- 
gained their  independence  and  expelled  the  Hyksos, 
who  thereopon  retired  into  Palestine,  are  probably 
aathentic  ficbb^  and  indeed  inTolve  in  themselves  no 
jnst  caose  for  doabt  The  only  sospidons  drcmn- 
stance  in  Hanetho's  narratiTe  is  the  exaggeration  of 
nnmbers,  bnt  this  is  a  defect  common  to  all  primeval 
record.  The  Hyksos  indeed  left  behind  them  no 
architectnral  memorials,  and  the  Egyptians,  when 
they  recovered  Lower  Egypt,  woold  not  be  likely  to 
peipetaate  their  own  snbjection,  nor  the  priests  who 
instmcted  Herodotos  and  Diodoms  to  confess  that 
the  Nile-valley  had  ever  paid  tithe  or  toll  to  an 
abominable  race  of  shej^eid  kings.  The  silence  of 
annalists  and  monuments  is  therefore  at  least  a 
negative  aigoment  in  support  of  the  troth  of  Ma- 
netho's  account:  nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  long 
and  inveterate  hatred  with  which  the  Egyptians 
regarded  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Arabia  owed  its  origin 
to  their  remonbranoe  of  this  period  of  humiliation. 

The  Middle  Monarchy  extended  over  a  period  of 
953  years  according  to  tiie  Syncellus  and  Africanus: 
but,  acoording  to  Manetho,  the  Hyksos  were  lords  of 
Egypt  only  51 1  years.  The  Isiger  number  probably 
includes  the  sum  of  the  years  of  the  three  contenv- 
poraneons  dynasties  at  Xois,  Memphis,  and  Thebes. 

(8.)  7%$  New  Monarehjf.  The  thhrd  period,  or 
the  New  Monarchy,  extends  from  the  commencement 
of  the  18th  to  the  end  of  the  30th  dynasty. 

The  New  Monarchy  commences  with  the  ezpulsian 
of  the  Hyksos,  or  rather  perhaps  with  the  revolt  of 
the  Thebaid  which  efiected  it.  The  earlier  kings  of 
the  18th  dynasty,  Amosis,  Afisphragmuthoeis,  &c. 
were  apparently  engaged  in  successive  attacks  upon 
the  intruders.  But,  after  ito  final  victory,  Egypt 
again,  or  perhaps  now  for  the  first  time  a  united 
kingdom,  attained  a  long  and  striking  prosperity* 
The  names  of  Thutmosis  (Thothmes),  of  Ajneno- 
phis  (the  Greek  Memnon  ?),  and  above  all,  of  Ba- 
meses  III.,  are  read  on  various  monuments  in  Nubia 
and  Egypt,  and  most  conspicuously  in  the  Thebaid 
temples  at  Luxor  and  Eainak.  Tne  18th  dynasty 
was  the  fioorishing  age  of  Egyptian  art:  ito  sculp- 
ture became  bolder,  ito  paintings  more  artistic  and 
ekborato:  the  appliances  and  inventions  of  civilisa- 
tion more  diversified.  Bameses,  if  indeed  under  his 
name  are  not  embodied  the  acto  of  his  dynasty,  was 
the  Alexander  of  the  Nile-valley.  Seventeen  cen- 
turies after  his  rugn  Germanicus  visited  Thebes, 
and  the  priesto  read  to  him,  on  the  mcmumento,  the 
acts  and  wars,  the  treasures  and  the  tributes,  the 
subjecto  and  tho  domains  of  this  povrerful  king 
(Tac.  Aim.  ii.  60).  This  was  no  Eastern  exaggera- 
tion. The  "  Tablet  of  Eamak,"  says  Keniick  (vol.  iL 
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^.  229),  whose  inscription  was  interpreted  'tq  Ger- 
xnanicuB  in  A.  d.  1 6,  "  was  stricUj  an  historical  and 
statistical  document.  Its  dates  are  precise;  and 
though  we  may  be  unable  to  identify  the  countries 
nam^,  the  exactness  with  which  thej  are  enume- 
rated, with  the  weights  and  numbers  of  the  objects 
which  they  bring,  proves  that  we  have  before  us  an 
authentic  record,  at  least  of  the  tribute  enjoined 
upon  the  nations."  About  this  time  the  southern 
frontier  of  Egypt  extended  beyond  the  Second  Cata- 
ract: to  the  west  the  power  of  Thothmes  or  Ra- 
meses  reached  over  the  negro  tribes  of  the  interior: 
the  east  was  guarded  by  strong  fortresses:  while  by 
the  north  tiie  Egyptian  monarch  went  forth  as  a 
conqueror,  and,  proceeding  along  the  Syrian  coast, 
passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  planted  his  standard  on 
the  frontiers  of  Persia,  and  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  His  campaigns  required  the  coopera- 
tion of  a  fleet;  and  Egypt  became,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  a  maritime  power.  It  is  probable  in- 
deed that  its  navy  was  furnished  by  its  subjects, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Western  Asia.  The 
period  of  time  assigned  to  this  dynasty  is  about  two 
centuries  and  a  hdf.  Rameses  III.,  there  is  every 
reason  to  think,  is  the  Sesostris  or  Sesortasen  of 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus. 

The  names  of  the  monarchs  of  the  18th  dynasty 
are  obtained  from  two  important  monuments,  the 
Tablet  of  Abydos  and  the  Tablet  of  Kamak. 

The  19th  dynasty  is  probably  a  continuation  of 
its  predecessor,  and  its  details  are  extremely  con- 
fused and  uncertain.  The  20th  was  composed 
entirely  of  kings  bearing  tiie  name  of  Rameses  (Ra- 
meses IV. — ^XIII.),  of  whom  Rameses  IV.  alone 
maintained  the  military  renown  of  his  illustrious 
precursors.  The  21st  is  uninteresting.  But  in  the 
22nd  we  come  upon  the  first  ascertained  synchro- 
nism with  the  annals  of  the  Hebrews,  'and  conse- 
quently at  this  point  Egyptian  chronology  begins  to 
blend  with  that  of  the  general  history  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Abraham  and  his  son  visited 
^STPt;  that  the  Kile-vall^  had  at  one  era  a  He- 
brew prime  minister,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
the  high  priest  of  Heliopolis;  or  that  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  the  Hebrew  monarchs  maintained  close 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  Egypt,  and 
allied  himself  witii  its  royal  funily.  But  although 
the  facts  are  certiun,  the  dates  are  vague.  Now, 
however,  in  the  22nd  dynasty,  we  can  not  only 
identify  the  Shishak  who  took  and  plundered  Je- 
rusalem with  the  Sesonchis  or  Sesonchosis  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Sheshonk  of  the  native  monuments, 
but  we  can  also  assign  to  him  contcmporaneily  with 
Rehoboam,  and  fix  the  date  of  his  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem to  about  the  year  b.  c.  972.  By  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  date  of  Sheshonk^s  plundering  of 
Jerusalem,  we  also  come  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
Pharaoh  whose  daughter  was  espoused  to  Solomon, 
and  the  sister  of  whose  queen  Tahpenes  was,  in  the 
reign  of  David,  married  to  Hadad  the  Edomite, 
was  a  monarch  of  the  2 1st  dynasty  (1  Kings^  ix.  16; 
xi.  19,  seq.). 

Osorthen  or  Osorcho,  Sheshonk's  successor,  is 
probably  the  Zerah  of  Scripture  (2  Kings,  xvii.  4. ;  2 
Chron,  xiv.  9).  The  Sesoetrid  kingdom  was  now  on 
the  decline,  and  at  the  close  of  the  24th  dynasty  Egypt 
was  subjugated  by  the  Ethiopians,  and  three  longs 
of  that  nation,  Sdbaco,  Sefnchot  or  Sevekos,  and 
Tarhu,  reigned  for  44  years,  and  composed  the 
25th  dynasty.  Sevckos  is  obviously  the  Seva,  king 
of  Egypt,  with  wh(nn  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  in  B.C. 
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722,  entered  into  an  alliance  (2  Kingf,  xvii.  4); 
while  Tarkus  is  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  the 
enemy  of  Assyria  and  Sennacherib  {Iscuahj  xxxviL 
9).  Herodotus  indeed  makes  no  mention  of  any 
Ethiopian  king  except  Sabaco  (Sebichos),  who, 
according  to  his  account,  reigned  for  half  a  century, 
and  then  voluntarily  withdrew  into  his  own  KubiaB 
dominions.  (Herod,  ii.  139.)  The  Aethiopian 
dynasty  was  the  second  foreign  occupation  of  Egypt, 
but  it  differed  materially  from  .the  earlier  usurpation 
of  the  land  by  the  Hyksos.  The  25th  dynasty  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Egyp- 
tians themselves  as  a  period  of  particular  woe  or 
oppression.  The  alliance  between  the  country  above 
and  the  oountiy  below  Elephantine  and  the  Second 
Cataract  was  apparentiy,  at  all  times,  very  close: 
the  religion  and  manners  of  the  adjoining  kingdoms 
differed  but  little  from  one  another:  and  the  Aethio- 
pian sovereigns  perhaps  merely  exchanged,  during 
their  tenure  of  Egypt,  a  less  civilised  for  a  mcare 
civilised  realm.  On  the  retuement  of  the  Ethio- 
jnans,  tiiere  was  an  apparent  re-action,  since  Sethos, 
a  priest  of  Phtah,  made  himself  master  of  the 
throne.  His  power  seems  to  have  been  exercised 
tyrannically,  if  Herodotus  (ii.  147)  is  correct  in 
saying  that  after  the  death  or  deposition  of  this 
"  priest  of  Hephaestos "  the  Egyptians  were  "  set 
free."  One  important  change,  indicating  a  decay  of 
the  andoit  constitution,  occurred  in  this  reign. 
The  military  caste  was  degraded,  and  the  crown 
even  attempted  to  deprive  ^em  of  their  lands.  It 
is  probable  that  this  was  a  revolutionary  phase 
common  to  all  countries  at  certain  eras.  E|^^  had 
become  in  some  degree  a  naval  power.  The  com- 
mercial classes  were  rivalling  in  power  the  agricul- 
tural and  mOitary,  and  the  priest-king,  for  his  own 
interests,  took  part  with  the  former.  Sethoe  was 
succeeded  (b.  c.  700 — 670)  by  the  dodecarchy,  or 
twelve  contemporaneous  kings;  whether  this  number 
were  the  result  of  convention,  or  whether  the  twelve 
reguliwerethe  headsof  the  twelve  Greater  Names,  can- 
not be  ascertained.  From  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  however,  we  enter  upon  a  definite  chronology. 
Histoiy  is  composed  of  credible  &cts,  and  the  lists  of 
the  kings  are  conformable  with  the  monuments. 

PsAHMETiCHUS  I.,  who  reigued  54  years,  b.  c. 
671 — 61 7,  supplanted  the  dodecarchy  by  the  aid  of 
Greek  and  Phoenician  auxiliaries,  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  at  least  founded  a  cosmopolite  kingdom,  such 
as  tiie  Ptolemies  established  three  centuries  aft«r- 
wards.  (Diod.  i.  66;  Herod,  i.  171;  Polyaen.  StraL 
vii.  3.)  His  Ionian  and  Carian  or  Milesian  auxilia- 
ries he  settied  in  a  district  on  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile,  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Bubastite  Nome;  while  the  Phoenicians  who  had 
helped  him  to  the  throne  were  probably  located  near 
Memphis,  in  an  allotmoit  called  tiie  Tyrian  camp. 
(Herod,  ii.  112.)  The  native  militia  were  now 
superseded  by  Hellenic  regular  soldiers,  and  a  por- 
tion at  least  of  the  war-caste  migrated,  in  dudgeon 
at  this  preference,  to  Aethiopia.  Historians  have 
too  readily  taken  for  granted  that  this  was  a  ]iii> 
gration  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Hermotybians  and 
Calasirians.  It  was  more  probably  a  revolt  of  the 
southern  garrisons  on  the  Nubian  frontier.  In  the 
roign  of  Psammetichus  was  also  instituted  the  caste 
of  interpreters  or  dragomans  between  the  natives 
and  foreigners;  and  it  strikingly  marks  the  decline 
of  the  ancient  system  that  Psammetichus  caused  his 
own  sons  to  bo  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the 
Greeks  (Diod.  i.  67). 
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PaaBBrtiekvs  yns  snooeeded  by  his  son  Neoo  or 
Xbcraov  tile  Phanflh  Nedio  of  the  aeoond  bode  of 
Kngtf  w]io  rdgned  16  yews,  b.  c.  617 — 601. 
ABKBg  ibe  greatest  of  hb  works  was  the  canal  be- 
tvea  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  Whether  he 
coDpfeted  it  or  not  is  doobtful;  in  the  reign  of 
DtetBs  it  irae,  however,  certainly  open  for  vesseb 
ef  hige  harden,  and  was  finished  by  the  Ptolemies 
(PIb.  vi  33).  liodem  sorreys  have  ascertained 
tAat  this  canal  left  the  Nile  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  modem  town  of  Belbeis  —  probably  the  Bnbastis 
AgnA  vi  the  Greeks — and  nm  £.  and  S!  to  Suez. 
(Hcnd.  ir.  43 ;  Diod.  L  33.)  At  Neoo's  oonunand 
also  the  Flwenicians  undertook  the  circnmnavig»tion 
of  the  African  rpninsnla.  The  saooeas  of  tlds  en- 
terrdse  is  problematkal,  but,  as  Major  Bennell,  in 
ki5  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  Herodotus,  has 
Acnn,  bj  no  means  impottible.  In  the  reign  of 
Xecho  Ej^yptcame  into  direct  collision  with  theBaby- 
irsisn  empire,  at  that  time  rising  upon  the  rnins  of 
the  Aasrnan.  Egyptseems  to  have  been  in  alliance 
viih  the  ktter,  since  about  the  time  when  Cyaxares 
RMnned  the  siege  of  IGniveh,  Necho  marched  to- 
wadb  the  Euphntes,  apparently  to  rdieve  the  be- 
letcasral  dty.  Judah  was  then  in  league  with 
fiebykn;  and  its  king  Josiah  threw  himself  in  the 
way  of  Necho,  and  was  defeated  by  him  at  Hegiddo. 
Hk  Jewish  monarch  died  of  his  wounds  at  Jeru- 
eshn,  and  the  oanqnenir  entered  tiie  holy  city,  pro- 
bsUy  the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus  (iL  159,  iiL  5). 
Secho  deposed  and  sent  captive  to  Egypt  Jehoshaz, 
the  SOB  and  snocessor  of  Josiah,  made  his  younger 
brother  FJiakim  king  in  ins  stead,  and  imposed  an 
sBDoal  tribute  on  Judaea.  The  Judaean  monaicha 
wen  finr  jean  later  avenged.  From  the  plains  of 
Carehemish  or  Clroesium,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Enphrstes,  Neoo  fled  to  Egypt,  leaving  all  his  Asiatic 
csntpiestB  to  the  victor  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nedio  was  succeeded  by  his  son  PSAioas,  who 
raped  6  years,  b.  c.  601 — 595,  and  Psammis 
bv  his  son  Afsies,  the  Uaphris  of  the  monuments, 
sad  the  Pharaoh  Hc^ihxa  of  the  Scriptures,  who 
ragoed  25  years,  n.  c  595 — 570.  The  earlier 
yein  of  i^nes  were  signaKiwd  by  his  victories  over 
the  Tynans,  Sidonians,  Phoenicians,  and  Cypriots. 
Bet  these  acquisitions  were  transient,  and  Uiere  Ib 
nana  to  suppose  that  Lower  Egypt  at  least  was 
■mded  by  Ndmchadnezzar  (Strab.  p.  687;  Jere- 
miad iliiL  12,  xlvL  13—26  ;  JEzekiely  zziz). 
.Apries  experienced  even  greater  calamities  on  his 
iwrtwu  frontier,  a  quarter  firom  which  Egypt  had 
bea  hitherto  unassailed.  The  Greeks  of  Gyrene 
at«Rninated  his  anny  at  Irasa  {Ain  Erseni),  be- 
twetn  the  bay  of  Booiba  and  Gyrene.  His  defeat, 
aad  the  emdties  to  which  it  led,  rendered  him 
«£«»  to  his  subjects.  A  fortunate  soldier,  Amasis 
m  Aaaosis,  deposed,  succeeded,  and  finally  strangled 

bxDL 

AjfAOB  reigned  44  years,  B.  a  570 — 526.  He 
» ti»  first  E^fTptian  monarch  with  whose  personal 
chanctcr  we  have  any  acquaintance.  His  friend^ 
ihipvithPolyczates  is  well  known.  Hewas  ashrewd, 
active,  and  intelligent  sovereign,  who  possessed  the 
k«e  d^  the  soldieis  and  the  people,  and  nearly  dis- 
vxnded  the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  the  priests. 
His  icigB  was  eminently  prosperous,  and  his  death 
weaned  just  in  time  to  yrerent  his  witnessing  the 
nbJQgatian  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians  under  Gam- 
tvsea,  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  lus  son  Psak- 
xmrrs  (b.c.  525),  who  sat  upon  the  throne  only 
5  nweiths. 
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The  27th  dynasty  contains  8  Persian  kings,  and 
extends  over  a  period  of  124  years,  b.  c.  525 — 401. 
Egypt  became  a  satrapy,  not,  however,  without 
much  reluctation  and  various  revolutions;  for  be-» 
tween  the  worshippers  of  animals  and  the  vror- 
shippers  of  fire  a  religions  antipathy  snbsistod  which 
aggravated  the  pressure  of  conquest  and  the  burden 
of  subjection.  The  Persians  indeed  were  the  only 
masters  of  Egypt  who  assailed  by  violence,  as  weU 
as  regarded  with  contempt,  its  religious  and  political 
institutions.  From  this  cause,  no  less  than  from 
the  numerous  Greek  and  Hebrew  settlers  in  the 
Delta,  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  in  b.  c.  332,  found 
scarcely  any  impediment  to  his  occupation  of  Egypt. 
During  the  27th  dynasty  Egypt  became,  for  the 
first  time,  involved  in  European  politics.  A  revolt, 
which  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  b.  c.  488, 
and  which  delayed  for  three  years  the  second  Per- 
sian  invasion  crif  Greece,  was  repressed  by  his  son 
and  successor  Xerxes,  in  b.  o.  486.  A  second  re- 
Tolt,  in  B.  c.  462,  was  put  down,  in  b.  c.  456,  by 
the  satrap  Megabyzus;  but  its  leader  Inaros,  son  of 
Psammitidius,  was  aided  by  the  Athenians. 

The  28th  dynasty  contams  only  one  name,  that 
of  Ahtbtaxus  the  Saite.  In  his  reign  of  six  years, 
through  some  unexplained  weakness  in  Persia, 
Egypt  regained  its  independenee,  for  monuments  at 
KanuUs  and  ESethya  prove  that  the  Saite  monarch 
was  king  of  the  whole  land.  Amyrtaeus  was  mag- 
nificently interred  in  a  sarcophagus  of  green  breccia, 
which,  after  passing  fix)m  an  Egyptian  tomb  to  a 
Greek  basilica,  from  a  Greek  basilica  to  a  Moslem 
mosque,  finally  rests  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
29th  dynasty  contuned  four  kings,  of  whom  hardly 
any  thing  is  related,  and  the  30th  dynasty  three 
kings,  Nectakebus  I.,  Tachos,  and  Nectane- 
Bus  II.,  who  are  better  known  firom  their  con< 
nection  with  Grecian  history.  In  the  reign  of 
Nectanebus  II.,  and  in  the  year  b.  a  350,  Egypt 
was  reconquered  by  Bagoas  and  Mentor,  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  Ochus,  and  the  last  Pharaoh  of  the 
30  dynasties  retired  an  exile  into  Aethiopia.  The 
succession  of  Egyptian  monarchs,  embracing  a  pe-^ 
riod  of  3553  years,  is  unexampled  in  history.  Upon 
the  annals  of  their  successors  the  Ptolemies  we  shall 
not  however  enter,  since  the  lives  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  are  given  in  the  Dictionaiy  of  Biography 
(art.  Ptolemaeug).  It  wiU  suffice  in  this  place 
to  make  a  few  general  remarks  upon  the  political 
aspect  of  Eg3rpt  under  its  Greek  and  Roman  masters. 

3.  Jfacedoniaa  or  ffeUemc  Era. 

Many  causes  rendered  the  accession  of  a  Greek 
dynasty  an  easy  and  even  a  welcome  transition  to 
the  E^ptian  people.  In  the  decline  of  the  native 
monarchy,  they  had  suffered  much  from  anarchy 
and  civil  wars.  For  two  centuries  the  yoke  of  Persia 
had  pressed  heavily  upon  their  trade,  agriculture  and 
religion:  their  wealth  had  been  drained,  their  chil- 
dren enslaved,  their  ceremonial  and  national  prejudices 
systematically  outraged  by  their  rulers.  For  the 
advent  of  the  Greeks  a  gradual  preparation  had  been 
made  since  the  reign  of  Psammetichus.  Hellenic 
cdonies  had  penetrated  to  the  Great  Oasis  and  the 
coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Greek  travellers  and  philo- 
sophers had  explored  the  Thebaid,  and  Greek  immi- 
grants had  established  ntunerous  colonies  in  the 
Delta.  Lower  Egypt  too  had  admitted  Spartans  and 
Athenians  alternately  as  the  allies  of  the  Saite  and 
Memphite  sovereigns:   so  that  when  in  b.c.  332l 
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Alexander  reached  PeloBiiim,  tbit  city  opened  its 
gates  to  him,  and  bis  march  to  Mflmphis  resembled 
the  peaoefid  progress  of  a  native  king. 

The  regalations  which  Alexander  mads  for  the 
goyemment  of  his  new  oonqnest  were  equally  wise 
and  popular:  and  as  they  were  generally  adopted  by 
his  snocessors  the  Lagidae,  tb^  may  be  mentianed 
in  this  place.  The  Egyptians  were  gorenied  by  their 
own  laws.  The  privileges  of  the  priests  and  their 
exemption  firom  land-<t8z  were  second  to  them,  and 
they  were  enoooraged,  if  not  assisted,  to  repair  the 
temples,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  ritnal  Ahraady 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  the  inner-chamber  of 
^  the  TemjSe  of  Kamak  was  rebuilt,  and  the  name  of 
Philip  Arrhidaeus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  inscribed 
upon  it.  Alexander  himself  ofiiared  sacrifice  to  Apis 
at  Memphis,  and  assumed  the  titles  of  ■*  Son  of 
Amroon  "  and  "  Bebved  of  Ammon  "^  and  when  the 
sacred  Boll  died  of  old  age  Ptolemy  L  bestowed  fifty 
talents  npon  his  funeral.  Euergetes,  the  third  mo^ 
narch  of  the  Lagii  boose,  enlaxged  the  temple  of 
Kamak,  added  to  that  of  Ammon  in  the  Qreat  Ouds, 
and  erected  smaller  shrines  to  Onris  at  Canobos,  and 
to  Leto,  at  Erne  or  Latopolis,  The  structores  of 
the  Ptolemies  will  be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the 
varioos  places  which  they  restored  or  adorned. 

It  would  have  been  impolitic  to  reinstate  the  andent 
miUtiaof  Egypt,  which  indeed  hadloiigbeensoperseded 
by  a  standing  army  or  Greek  meroeoaries.  Under 
the  most  despotic  of  the  Ptolemies,  however,  we  meet 
with  few  instances  of  military  oppression,  and  these 
rarely  extended  beyond  the  suburbs  of  Alexandria 
or  the  fnmtiers  of  the  Delta.  Alexander  established 
two  principal  garrisons,  one  at  Pelusium,  as  the  key 
of  Egypt,  and  another  at  Memphis,  as  the  capital  of 
the  Lower  Country.  Subsequently  Parembole  in 
Nubia,  Elephantine,  and  the  Greek  city  of  Ptolemab 
in  the  Thebaid  were  occupied  by  Maw^onian  troops. 
The  civil  jurisdiction  he  divided  between  two  nom- 
archies  or  judgeships,  and  he  appointed  as  nomardis 
two  native  Egyptians,  Poloaspis  and  Petisis.  (Arrian, 
Anab,  iiL  5.  §  2.) 

Like  their  predecessors  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptoleiiues 
aspired  to  extend  their  power  over  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  protracted  wars  were  the  results  of  their 
contests  with  the  Seleucid  longs.  But  evoi  these 
campaigns  tended  to  the  augmentation  of  the  Egyptian 
navy;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  ^Alex- 
andria the  country  possessed  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  capacious  havens  in  the  Mediterranean.  Be- 
coming a  maritime,  the  Egyptians  became  also  an 
actively  commercial  nation,  a^  exported  com,  pa- 
pyrus, linen,  and  the  articles  of  their  Libyan  and 
Indian  traffic  to  western  Asia  and  Europe.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  intenud 
trade  of  the  Nile-valley,  in  the  first  place,  by  es- 
tablishing a  systfflu  of  police  from  Cercasorum  to 
Syene,  and,  in  the  next,  by  completing  the  canal 
which  Nedio  and  Darius  Hystaspis  had  b^gun, 
from  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  to  ArsinoS  at 
the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea.  (Plin.  vi.  3d;  Herod, 
ii.  158)  [Bob Asms;  Absinob].  He  also  rebuilt 
the  old  port  of  Aennum  or  Cosseir  [Philotera], 
and  improved  the  caravan  route  from  the  interior  by 
erecting  iims  and  dstwns  in  the  desert  between 
Cqitos  and  Berenice.  The  monuments  of  Lower 
Nubia  attest  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  Lagid 
monarchs.  Egypt  indeed  did  not  regain  under  this 
family  the  sploodour  which  it  had  enjoyed  under 
Thoutmosis  and  Barneses  IIL,  but  it  was  perhaps 
more  imifonnly  prosperous,  and  less  exposed  to  in- 
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vision  from  Cyrene  and  Arabia  than  it  had  ever 
been  since  the  18th  dynasty  occupied  the  throne  oif 
Metkes. 

In  one  respect  the  amalgamation  of  the  Egyptians 
with  their  oonquerars  was  incomplete.  The  Gre^s 
were  always  the  dominant  dsss.  The  children  of 
mixed  marriages  were  declared  by  the  Macedonian 
laws  to  be  Egyjrtian  not  Greek.  They  were  incapable 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  or  the  army,  and 
worshipped  Osiris  and  Isis,  rather  than  Zeiia  or 
Hera.  Thos,  according  to  Hellenic  prejudices,  they 
were  regarded  as  barbuian  or  at  most  as  Perioed, 
and  not  as  fbll  citisens  or  freemen.  To  this  distinc- 
tion may  in  part  be  ascribed  the  fiudlily  with  which 
both  races  sabsequentiy  submitted  to  the  aohority 
of  the  Boman  emperors. 

The  ancient  divi^ons  of  the  Upper  and  Lofwer 
kingdoms  were  under  the  Macedonian  dynasty  re- 
vived but  inverted.  Power,  population,  wealth  and 
enterprise  were  drawn  down  to  the  Delta  and  to  the 
space  between  its  chief  dties  Memphis  and  Alexandria. 
The  Thebaid  gradually  declined.  Its  temples  wer« 
indeed  restored:  and  its  pompous  hionurchy  recovered 
much  of  their  influenoe.  But  the  rites  of  religioii 
could  not  compete  with  tiie  activity  of  oommercek 
The  Greek  and  Hebrew  colonists  of  the  Delta  ahsorWd 
the  vitality  of  the  land:  and  Ic^  befbre  tiie  Bamans 
eooverted  Egypt  into  a  province  of  the  empire,  the 
Nubians  and  Arabs  had  encroached  upon  the  upper 
country,  and  the  andent  Diospolite  region  partly  re- 
turned to  the  waste,  and  partiy  displayed  a  saper- 
aimuated  grandeur,  in  striking  emtrsst  with  thm 
busy  and  productive  energy  of  the  Lower  Conntir. 
This  phenomenon  is  illustrated  by  the  mammies 
which  are  fband  in  the  tombs  of  Memphis  and  thm 
catacombs  of  Thebes  respectively.  Of  one  hundred 
mummies  taken  from  the  latter,  about  twenty  show 
an  European  origin,  while  of  eveiy  hundred  derived 
from  the  necropolite  reoeptadee  of  tiie  former,  seventy 
have  lost  thdr  Coptic  peculiarities  (Sharps,  Bittory 
ofBgypt^  p.  133,  2nd  ed.).  The  Delta  had,  in  fkct, 
become  a  cosmopolite  region,  reploushed  from  Syria 
and  Greeoe,  and  brought  into  contact  with  general 
dvilisation.  The  Thebaid  remained  stationary,  and 
reverted  to  its  ancient  Aethiopan  type,  neglecting 
or  incapable  of  fordgn  admixture^ 

A,  Roman  Erti, 

For  more  than  a  century  previous  to  b.  a  30  the 
fiunily  and  government  of  the  Lagid  house  had  been 
on  the  declme.  It  vras  rather  the  jealousy  of  tlie 
Boman  senate  which  dreaded  to  see  one  of  its  own 
members  an  Egyptian  proconsul,  than  its  own  int^^td 
strength,  whioh  delayed  the  conversion  of  the  Nile- 
valley  into  a  Boman  province;  When  however  the 
Boman  commonwealth  had  passed  into  a  monardiyy 
and  the  final  struggle  between  Antonius  and  Aqgustiui 
had  been  dedded  by  the  surrender  of  Alexandria, 
Egypt  ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
regulations  which  Augustus  made  fer  his  new  ac- 
quintion  manifested  at  once  his  sease  of  its  value, 
and  his  vigilance  against  intrusion.  Egypt  became 
properly  a  province  ndther  of  the  senate  nor  the  em- 
peror. It  was  thencefinth  governed  bya  prefect,  called 
Ptaefechti  Aegypti,  aftemrds  ProefiGtUB  A^tgu^" 
to/is,  immediately  appointed  by  the  Caesar  and  re- 
sponsible to  him  alone.  The  prefect  was  taken  from 
the  equestrian  order:  and  no  senator  was  permitted 
to  set  foot  in  Egypt  without  special  imperial  license. 
(Tac.ulfm.iL59,^w«.ii.74;DionCa88.U.  17;  Ar- 
rian, Anab.  iiL  5.)    Even  after  Diocletian  had  re- 
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•bofiahed  vmMif  aD  the  oClier  iostitationB  | 

oC  Uh  ODpire,  thu  interdict  ranaiDed  in  fixxM.    The 

dr|«DdeineofE;gfpC  was  therefore  more  abfidote  and 

dtraitdkaa  tiutof  anj  oUier  pminoecf  BoDW.   Its 

(fi&dtfof  oooeai,  and  the  fiualitjirhich  it  pfeaeoted 

t0  MM  «uteq/rmmg  mod  ambitioas  goyenur  to  lender 

htae^  jndependfnt,  dictated  these  stringent  pre- 

oauas,    The  jveiect,  hoirew,  possessed  the  same 

pom  as  tlie  odter  provincial  gOTemon,  althongh 

oi  did  oo4  1906119  the  fnffffw  and  the  other  insig- 

moitht  latter.     (Tac  Amm,  adl  60;  FolL  Trig, 

Ty,  21) 

AqgvtoB  made  Tcry  little  change  in  the  internal 
luinwait  of  Kf^Tpfc.  It  iraa  divided  into  three 
past  dirtricta  called  JEpittraUgioA  (Jmurr^Qfrvfiai) 
— I'ppff  CgTi*  (Tfaebais^  of  which  the  capital  was 
Ptalanaia,  Middle  Egjpt  CHeptanomia),  and  Lower 
E|^(Slrah.  ZTu.  p^  787>  Each  of  these  three 
dbtncd  was  divided  into  nomea,  the  names  into 
to|aidiaBa,  and  the  txipttr^ies  into  ic£fuu  and  ri/wot^ 
ia  ufaich  the  land  vpsm  carelbllj  measiixed  according 
til^Mpai.  Each  of  the  great  districta  was  under 
SB  f^'Bftijya  (^s«a*rpdtnryof ),  i^  was  a  Roman, 
sad  [Mfteiasi'd  botk  cavil  «u»d  military  aathoritj, 
nd  to  him  all  the  offiriala  in  his  Strict  irare 
nesikle.  £a(^  name  was  governed  by  a  itnUegm 
{arforn^iy,  in  mnraftnt  times  called  vo/iipxnh 
«ko  esnied  into  execntioci  the  edicta  of  the  pra- 
te, sad  saperintcDded  the  colleetion  of  the  taxes 
m^jsmi  npon  lus  nosne.  The  strategns  waa  ap- 
futei  bj  the  pK«feet,  and  waa  selected  from  the 

Egyptians:  the  term  of 

The  snbdiTisions  of  the 

itioDed  were  in  like  manner  nnder 

each  of  ita  own  offioez8|  whose 

auKs  aad  titles  freqiiently  occur  in  inscriptioDa. 

Iba  three  Greek  cities  of  Alexandria,  Ptolemais, 
«d  Aisnoe  were  not  sobject  to  the  anthorities  of 
the  Bome,  hot  were  goveiued  l^  their  own  municipal 
irrrtTtntiiiiwi  (o-Ami/ia  weAn-a^ar  iv  vf  *EAXi|vuc^ 
r^OTV.  Stnh.  x¥iL  p.  813). 

Two  k^ons  were  foond  sufficient  to  keep  Egypt 
■lobediBioe.  They  were  stationed  at  Elephantine 
■ad  Ptsrembofe,  in  the  aooth:  at  the  Hermopolitan 
CMtla,  on  the  borders  of  Heptanomis  and  the  The- 
baid:  at  Memphis  and  Alexandria  in  the  Delta:  and 
si  Paretoiuam  in  Libya.  Cohorts  of  Gennan  horse 
vetequaxtered  in  vaijeos  portiooB  of  the  Nile-yalley. 
The  nstivB  popidatioa  were  not  allowed  to  possess 
ansia — a  preeantioa  partly  dictated  by  the  fierce 
and  eaDOtable  tenqier  of  the  Egyptian  people.  (Amm. 
Marc  xzii.  16.  §  23.) 

The  Bomana  presently  set  themselves  to  improve 
the  leiaiues  and  restore  the  agriculture  of  their 
Under  the  secoid  prefect  G.  Fe- 
ins (Soeton.  Oetav,  18;  Stiah.  xriL  p. 820)  the 
of  the  Nile  were  cleared  of  sand,  and  many 
faroqght    again  into   cultivation. 
EfTpt,  under  the  emperors,  shared  with  Sicily  and 
nertheni  Afirica  the  distinction  of  being  accounted  a 
gniBsiy  of  Borne.    To  the  general  survey  of  the 
Kile-Talky  under  AeHus  GaBus,  the  third  prefect, 
we  owe  the  accurate  description  of  it  by  the  geo< 
geapher  Strabo.     He  accoropamed  the  prefect  to 
(jxwL  p.  816),  and  explored  both  the  vestiges  of 
grsodeur  in  the  Thebaid,  and  the  new  cities 
wtodif  like  Ptolemaia,  had  been  built  and  were  occu- 
pied by  Oneeks  akne.    The  Caesars  were  as  tolerant 
MB  the  M*^^*'^""'*"  hiogs,  and  made  no  change  in 
the  refigian  of  their  Coptic  subjects.    The  names  of 
cmperoBS  are  inscribed  on  many  of  the  Kgyp- 
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tian  and  Nubian  tonples;  e.  g.,  that  of  Augustus 
at  Philae,  and  that  of  Tiberius  at  Thebes,  Aphrodl-. 
topolis,  and  Berenice.  Augustus  was  invested  with 
the  titles  of  the  native  longs  —  Son  of  the  Sun,  of 
Ammon,  king  of  Upper  and  liOwer  Egypt,  &c.  The 
country  was  well  governed  under  Tiberius,  who 
strictly  repressed  the  avarice  of  his  prefects  (Joseph. 
AnL  xviii.  5 ;  Dion  Cass.  IviL  32).  From  Tacitus 
(^fu*.  u.  64)  we  leam  that  the  emperor  was  highly 
displeased  with  his  adopted  son  Gennanicus  for 
travelling  in  Egypt  without  a  previous  licence  from 
himself.  Pliny  (viii.  71)  records  that,  on  this  tour, 
Gennanicus  consulted  the  sacred  bull  Apis,  and  rfr- 
oeived  an  answer  indicative  of  his  future  misfortunes. 
The  liberty  of  coining  money  was  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  by  Tiberius  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign 
(a.  d.  23);  but  the  right  of  mintage  was  restored  to 
tiiem  by  Claudius.  Pliny  (vi.  26)  has  given  an 
interesting  description  of  the  Egyptian  trade  with 
the  East  in  this  reign.  The  history  of  Egypt  from 
this  period  is  so  nearly  identified  with  that  of  Alex- 
andria, that  we  may  refer  generally  to  that  head  fer 
the  summary  of  its  events.  The  country,  indeed,  had 
been  so  completely  subjugated,  that  Vespasian  could 
venture  to  withdraw  from  it  neariy  all  the  disposable 
military  finoe,  when  in  A.  d.  67 — 68  it  was  required 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  Judaea.  The  principal 
commotions  of  Egypt  were,  indeed,  caused  by  the 
common  hostility  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  popu- 
lation. This,  generally  confined  to  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  sometimes  niged  in  the  Delta  also,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  demanded  the  imperial  iater^ 
ferenoe  to  si^ppress.  The  Jews,  indeed,  were  very 
numerous  in  Egypt,  especially  in  the  open  country; 
and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  their  prin- 
cipal temple  was  at  LeomtopoUs.  Hadrian  (^Spar^ 
Han.  14)  visited  Egypt  in  the  6th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  ascended  &  Nile  as  fer  as  Thebes.  The 
most  conspicuous  monument  of  this  imperial  jnogress 
was  the  city  of  Antioopolis,  (m  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  which  he  raised  as  a  monument  to  his  iavourite, 
the  beautiful  Antinons.  (Dion  Cass.  Izix.  16.) 

In  the  reign  of  M.  Auielius,  a.  p.  166,  occurred 
the  first  serious  rebellion  of  Egypt  against  its  Boman 
masters.  It  is  described  as  a  revdt  of  the  native 
soldiers.  But  they  were  probably  Arabs  who  had 
been  drafted  into  Uie  legions,  and  ^hose  predatory 
habits  pompted  them  to  desert  and  resume  their 
wild  life  in  the  desert  The  revolt  lasted  nearly 
four  years  (a.  d.  171— <-l75),  and  was  put  down  by 
Avidius  Cassius,  who  then  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror of  Egypt,  and  his  son  Maecianns  praetorian 
prefect.  Avidius  and  his  son,  however,  were  put  to 
death  by  their  own  troops,  and  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor  speedily  regained  the  affections  of  his  Egyp- 
tian subjects.    (CapitoL  M.  Antofu  25.) 

On  the  death  of  Pertinax  in  a.  d.  193,  Pesceuniua 
Niger,  who  commanded  a  legion  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  had  won  the  fevour  of  the  natives  by  repressing 
the  license  of  the  soldiery,  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror. He  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Cyzicus,  a.  i>. 
196,  and  his  successful  rival  the  emperor  Severua 
visited  the  vacsnt  province,  and  examined  the  monn- 
roents  at  Thebes  uod  Memphis.  Severus,  however, 
was  unpopular  with  the  Egyptians,  as  well  from  hia 
exactions  of  tribute  as  from  his  impolitic  derision  of 
the  national  religion.  In  the  reign  of  Caracalla, 
Egyptians  for  the  first  time  took  Snai  seat  in  the 
Boman  senate,  and  the  worship  of  Isis  was  publicly 
sanctioned  at  Borne.  (DionCa88.lzxvii.23 ;  Spartiaa. 
I  Sever.  17.) 
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The  next  important  revolution  of  Egjpt  was  its 
temporaiy  occapation  bj  Zenol»A,  queen  of  Palmjra, 
in  A.  D.  269.  The  Egypto-Greeks  were  now  at  the 
end  of  six  centuries  again  subject  to  an  Asiatic 
monarch.  But  her  power  huted  only  a  few  months. 
This  invasion,  however,  stimulated  the  native  popu- 
lation, now  considerably  intermingled  with  Arabs, 
and  they  set  up,  after  a  few  months'  submission  to 
Aurelian,  a  Syrian  of  Seleucia,  named  Ffarmus,  as 
emperor,  A.  D.  272.  (Vopisc.  Firm.  5.)  Firmuswas 
succeeded  by  a  rdwl  chieftain  named  Domitius  Do- 
mitianus  (Zosim.  i.  49) ;  but  both  of  these  pretenders 
were  ultimately  crushed  by  Auielian.  Both  Borne 
and  Egypt  suffered  greatly  during  this  period  of 
anarchy :  the  one  from  the  irr^ularity  of  the  supply 
of  com,  the  other  from  the  ravages  of  predatory 
bands,  and  from  the  encroachments  of  the  barbarians 
on  either  frontier.  In  a.  d.  276,  Probus,  who  hod 
been  military  prefect  of  Egypt,  was,  on  the  death  of 
Tacitus,  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  legions,  and 
their  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  other  provinces  of 
the  empire.  Probus  was  soon  recalled  to  his  fermer 
province  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Blemmyes;  and  as 
even  Ptolemais,  the  capital  of  the  Thebaid,  was  in 
possession  of  the  insurgents,  we  may  estimate  the 
power  of  the  Arabs  in  die  Nile-valley.  So  danger- 
ous, indeed,  were  these  revolts,  that  Probus  deemed 
his  victory  over  the  Blemmyes  not  unworthy  of  a 
triumph.   (Vopisc.  Prcb.  9,  seq.) 

The  reign  of  Diocletian,  A.  d.  285,  was  a  period 
of  calamity  to  Egypt.  A  century  of  wars  had  ren- 
dered its  people  able  and  formidable  soldiers;  and 
Achilleus,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  was  pro- 
claimed by  them  emperor.  Diocletian  personally 
directed  his  campaigns,  and  reduced,  after  a  tedious 
siege,  the  cities  of  Coptos  and  Busiris.  In  this  reign 
also  the  Roman  frontier  was  withdrawn  from  Aethio- 
pia,  and  restored  to  Elephantine,  whose  fortifications 
were  strengthened  and  garrisons  augmented.  Ga- 
lerius  and  Maximin  successively  misgoverned  Egypt: 
whose  history  henceforward  becomes  little  more  than 
a  record  of  a  religious  persecution. 

After  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  administration 
and  division  of  Egypt  were  completely  changed.  It 
was  then  divided  into  six  provinces:  (I)  Aegyptus 
Propria;  (2)  Augustamnica;  (3)  Heptanomis  (after- 
wards Arcadia);  (4)  Thebais;  (5)  Libya  Inferior; 
(6)  Libya  Superior  (consisting  of  Uie  Gyrenaic  Pen- 
tapoHs).  The  division  into  nomes  lasted  till  the 
seventh  century  after  Ghrist.  All  the  authorities 
having  any  relation  to  the  Boman  province  of 
Aegypt  are  collected  by  Marquardt,  in  Becker's 
Hcmdhuch  der  Riimischen  Alterthumer^  voL  iii.  pt.  i. 
p.  207,  seq. 

Under  the  Romans  the  chief  roads  in  Egypt  were  six 
in  number.  One  extended  from  Gontra-Pselcis  in 
Nubia  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  to  Babylon 
opposite  Memphis,  and  thence  proceeded  by  Helio- 
polis  to  the  point  where  Trajan's  canal  entered  the 
Red  Sea.  A  second  led  from  Memphis  to  Pelusium. 
A  third  joined  the  first  at  Serapion,  and  afforded  a 
shorter  route  across  the  desert.  A  fourth  went 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile  from  Hiera  Sy- 
cominos  in  Nubia  to  Alexandria.  A  fifth  reached 
from  Palestine  to  Alexandria,  and  ran  along  the 
c^tast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Raphia  to  Pelusium, 
joining  the  fourth  at  Andropolis.  The  sixth  road 
led  from  Goptos  on  the  Nile  to  Berenice  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  contained  ten  stations,  each  about  twenty- 
five  miles  apart  from  one  another.  The  Roman 
roads  in  Egypt  are  described  in  the  Itinerarium 
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j  Antonmi^  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  emperoiK 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Ghurch,  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  evangelist 
St.  Mark.  Its  receptiaa  and  progress  must  be  read 
in  ecclesiastical  annals.  We  can  only  remark  here, 
that  the  gloomy  and  meditative  genius  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  a  fiivourable  soO  for  the  growth  of  heresy; 
that  the  Arians  and  Athanasians  shed  torrents  of 
blood  in  their  controversies;  and  that  monachism 
tended  nearly  as  nrach  as  civil  or  religious  wars  to 
the  depopulation  of  the  Nile-valley.  The  deserts  of 
the  Thebaid,  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  and  the  islands 
formed  by  the  lagoons  and  estuaries  of  the  Nile,  were 
thronged  with  convents  and  hemutages;  and  the 
legends  of  the  saints  are,  in  considerable  proportion, 
the  growth  of  Egyptian  fancy  and  ascetidsm.  In 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  L,  A.  d.  379,  the  edict  winch 
denounced  Paganism  levelled  at  one  blow  the  ancient 
Polytheism  of  ike  l^e-valley,  and  consigned  to  ruin 
and  neglect  all  of  its  temples  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  converted,  partially  or  wholly,  into 
Christian  Churches.  From  this  epoch  we  may  regard 
the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a  peculiar  people, 
closed:  their  only  subsequent  revolutions  henc^ 
forward  being  their  subjugation  by  Persia  in  a.  d. 
618,  and  their  conquest  by  Amrou,  the  general  of  the 
Khaliph  Omar,  in  a.  d.  640.  The  ydce  of  Arabia 
was  then  finally  imposed  upon  the  land  of  Mtsraznif 
and  its  modem  history  commences — a  histoiy  o( 
decrepitude  and  decline  until  the  present  century. 

The  sources  of  information  fer  Egyptian  history 
and  geography  are  of  four  kinds.     (I)  Works  of 
geograpb^,  such  as  those  of  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Era- 
tosthenes, Pliny  and  Mela.    (2)  Of  history,  such  as 
those  of  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  Africanus,  the 
Syncellus,  Eusebius,  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  already 
cited.    (3)  The  Arabian  chorographers,  —  and  (4) 
the  researches  of  modem  travellers  and  Egyptologers 
from  Elrcher  to  Bunsen  and  Lepsius;  among  the 
former  we  specially  designate  the  worlcs  of  the  eidet 
Niebuhr,  Pococke  and  Brace,  Burckhardt  and  Bel- 
zoni;  the  splendid  collections  of  Dtfnon  andthe  French 
savans,  1798;  Gau's  work  on  the  monuments  of 
Lower  Nubia,  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's  MannerM 
and  Customs  of  (he  Ancient  Egyptians^  6  vols.  Sto. 
To  these  may  be  added,  as  summaries  of  the  writings 
of  travellers  and  scholars,  Heeren's  Researches  into 
the  PoliticSy  Intercourse^  and  Trade  of  the  Cartka-^ 
ffinianSf  AethiopianSj  cmd  Egyptians^  2  vols.  8yo. 
Engl.  tnms.  1838;  the  recent  work,  Kenrick's  An^ 
cient  Egypt,  2  vols.  8vo.  1850 ;  and  the  two  Yolumev 
in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Ejiowledge,  entitled 
The  British  Afuseum,  Egyptian  Anti^ptUies,  which, 
under  an  unpretending  form,  contain  a  Ixrad    of 
sound  and  various  information.     It  would  be  easy  to 
extend  this  catalogue  of  authorities;  but  the  general 
reader  will  find  all  he  seeks  in  the  authors  we  have 
enumerated.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AEGYS  (Afywj:  Eth.  Alyvdrris,  Pans.;  Atywe^y, 
Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a  town  of  Laconia, 
on  the  frontiers  cf  Arcadia,  originally  belonged  to 
the  Arcadians,  but  was  conquered  at  an  early  period 
by  Charilaus,  the  reputed  nephew  of  Lycurgus,  and 
annexed  to  Laconia.  Its  territoir,  called  Aeg^is 
(Al7i>ris),  appears  to  have  been  originally  of  soma 
extent,  and  to  have  included  all  the  villages  in  the 
districts  of  Maleatis  and  Cromitis.  Even  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  the  inhabitants 
of  these  Arcadian  districts,  comprising  Scirtonium, 
Malea,  Cromi)  Belbina,  and  Leuctrum,  continued 
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to  be  calM  Ae^^rtae.     The  podtlon  of  Aegys  is 

naorrtaxa.    Leake  plaeea  it  at  Kamtaru,  near  the 

«oiin»  of  the  river  Xtriloj  the  ancient  Garnion. 

(PttJL  in.  2.  §  5,  viiL  27.  §  4,  34.  §  5;  Strab.  p. 

416:  PoL  tL  54;  Leake,  Pdopormesiaca^  p.  234.) 

AELANA  (rd  AXxara,  Strab.  p.  768;  AIAoj^, 

JastfLAuL  TiiLG.  §4;  'EAdra,  PtoL  T.  17.  §  1; 

ASXawr,  Steph.  B.  «.«.;  AiAds,  Procop.  B.  Pen.  i. 

19:  in  0.  T.  Eulth,  in  LXX.  A2\ii0,  ASxAv:  Eth, 

AlAayinff :  AttAay^  an  Idomaean  town  in  Arabia 

IMnea,  sitaated  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  golf  of 

the  Red  Sea,  which  was  called  after  this  town  Aela- 

M&cos  Smns.     It  was  situated  10  miles  E.  of  Petra 

(Ett^eh.  Oaom.  4^  v.  'HAotf),  and  150  miles  S£.  of 

Gaza  (Pfin.  v.  11.  s.  12).     It  was  annexed  to  the 

kisgdoD  of  Jndah,  together  with  the  other  cities  of 

IdBooaea,  by  DaTid  (2  Sam,  Tiii.  14),  and  was  one 

«f  the  haxbomrs  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  the  fleet 

rfSokumiit aaikd to Ophir  (1  ATci^^fix. 26;  2 Chron. 

viL  17);  bat  it   sobseqaentlj  revolted  from  the 

Jews,  and  bwame  independent.   (2  Kinga^  ziv.  22.) 

It  eaodnned  to  be  a  place  of  commercial  unportance 

ander  the  Bomans,  and  was  the  head  quarters  of  the 

teoCh  fegion.  (Hieron.  Onom.;  Notlmp.)  It  was  the 

lendeooe  of  a  Christian  bishop,  and  is  mentioned  by 

Pnoojans  in  the  sixth  century  as  inhabited  by  Jews, 

win,  after  baring  been  for  a  long  time  independent, 

bad  become  subject  to  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 

Jortinian.     (Procop.  B.  Pen.  L  19.)    The  site  of 

Aelana  is  now  oompied  by  a  fcvtress  called  Akaboj 

im  vhleh  a  garrison  is  stationed,  because  it  lies  on 

the  rente  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrims  to  Mecca.    (Nie- 

bohr,  Betekreibtmg  von  Arabten,  p.  400;  Bilppel, 

Sate  m  Aafrtoi,  p.  248 ;  Laborde,  Journey  through 

Arahia  Petraea,  voL  L  p^  116.) 

AELANITICUS  SINUS.   [Arabicus  Sinus.] 

AEXLA  CAPITOLFKA.     [lTminaatyiiii..]-y» 

AEHODAE    or  H^EHODAE,    the  Shetland 

bhDds  (Mda,  iiL  6),  described  by  Plmy  (iv.  16. 

I  30),  as  a  groop  of  seren.      The  islands  Ocitis 

('Ocrrif),  and  Dumna  (Aov^a)  mentioned  by  Pto- 

laoy  (b.  3.  §  31)  were  apparently  part  of  this 

poiqi,  ami  answer  respectively  to  St.  Ronaldtha  and 

Ee§.    Camden  and  the  elder  antiquaries,  however, 

Rier  the  Aemodae  to  the  Baltic  Sea.     [W.B.D.] 

AEMONA,  HAEMCXNA,  EMO^A  ("H/iwva, 
"SlMM.  Oidli,  Jnecript.  72 ;  'H/ua,  Herodian. 
vSL  1 :  £tlL  Aemonensis :  LagbacK)^  a  strongly 
fciti&d  town  with  a  well-finequented  market  in 
haxMoia,  atnated  on  the  river  Saave  and  on  the 
foad  finm  Aqoileia  to  Celeia,  answering  to  the 
nafan  Lajbach,  the  capital  of  Illjria.  Laybach, 
Kawerer,  as  the  Rcnnan  remains  around  its  vt'aUs 
attest,  does  not  equal  in  extent  the  ancient  Aemona. 
Aceoiifing  to  tr^diticni,  the  Argonauts  were  the 
IboBden  of  Aemona  (jUi&utL  v.  29).  It  subsc- 
i|«atlf  became  a  Roman  colony  with  the  title  of 
Joiia  Aogustn  (Plin.  iv.  21.  §  28),  and  its  name 
eecan  on  coins  and  inscriptions  (PtoL  ii.  15.  §  7; 
QevIE,  Imeer^fL  na&  71,  72,  et  alib.).  [W.B.D.] 
AEXAIUA  (Airopta,  App.),  called  by  the  Greeks 
PITHECU'SA  (Ilitfiiirowrira),  or  PITHECU'SAE 
(Ili9i|K*Mrirai),  and  by  the  Latin  poets  INAltlME, 
Mw  /jdUo,  is  an  island  of  conaderable  size,  which 
Ea  off  the  eoaet  of  Campania,  nearly  opposite  to 
C^  MiseDum,  and  forms,  in  conjunction  with  that 
JtfmAlm^  the  northern  boundary  cf  the  Bay  of 
K^ki.  It  is  about  15  miks  in  drcurofcrence,  and 
m  dbtant  between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  nearest 
of  the  mainland,  and  16  from  Capri,  which 
the  Boatbem  boondary  of  the  bay.    The  small 
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island  of  Prochyta  (Procida)  lies  between  it  and 
Cape  ACsenum.     The  whole  idand  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  though  it  contains  no  regular  crater,  or 
other  vent  of  igneous  action,  was  subject  in  ancient, 
as  it  has  continued  in  later,  times,  to  violent  earth- 
quakes and  paroxysmal  outbursts  of  volcanic  agencj. 
It  was  first  colonized  by  Greek  settlers  from  Chalcis 
and  Eretria,  either  simultaneously  with,  or  even 
previous  to,  the  foundation  of  Cumae  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland;  and  the  colony  attained  to  great 
prosperity,  but  afterwards   suffered  severely  from 
internal  diissensions,  and  was  ultimately  compelled  to 
abandon  the  island  in  consequence  of  violent  earth* 
quakes  and  volcanic  outbreaks.      (Liv.  viii.  22; 
Strab.  V.  p. 248.)     These  are  evidentiy  the  same  de- 
scribed by  Timaeus,  who  related  that  Mt.  Epomeus, 
a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  vomited  forth 
flames  and  a  vast  mass  of  ashes,  and  that  a  part  of 
the  island,  between  this  mountain  and  the  coast, 
was  driven  forcibly  into  the  sea.      (Timaeus  ap. 
Sh'ob,  v.  p.  248.)     The  same  phenomena  are  re- 
lated with  some  variation  by  Pliny  (ii.  88).     At  a 
later  period,  a  fresh  colony  was  estabUslied  there  by 
Uieron,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  (probably  after  bis 
great  naval  victory  over  the  Tyrrhenians  in  B.C.  474), 
but  these  were  also  compelled  to  quit  the  island  for 
similar  reasons.     (Strab.  Lc.f   Mommsen,  Unter^ 
Italischen  DiakkUy  p.  1 98.)    After  their  departure 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Neapolitans,  and   Scylax 
(§  10.  p.  3)  speaks  of  it  as  containing,  in  his 
time,  a  Greek  dty.     It  probably  continued  from 
henceforth  a  dependency  of  Neapolis,  and  the  period 
at  which  it  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  the  Romans  is 
unknown;  btit  we  find  it  in  later  times  forming  a 
port  of  the  public  property  of  the  Roman  state,  until 
Augustus  ceded  it  once  more  to  the  Neapolitans,  in 
exchange  for  the  island  of  Capreae.    (Suet.  Aug.  92.) 
We  have  scarcely  any  further  information  concerning 
its  condition;  but  it  seems  to  have  effectually  re- 
covered from  its  previous  disasters,  though  still  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes  and  occasional  phenomena  of  & 
volcanic  character.      It  was  indebted  to  the  same 
causes  for  its  warm  springs,  which  were  fret^uented  for 
their  medical  properties.     (Strab.  v.  pp.  248.  258 ; 
Plin.  xxxi.  5;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5.  104;  Lndl.  Aetna, 
430 ;  Jul.  Obseq.  1 14.)  Strabo  notices  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  speaks  of  gold  mines  having  been  worked 
by  the  first  setUers ;  but  it  would  seem  never  to  have 
enjoyed  any  considerable  degree  of  prosperity  or  im- 
portance imder  the  Romans,  as  its  name  is  rarely 
mentioned.    At  the  present  day  it  is  a  fertile  and 
flourishing  island,  with  a  population  of  25,000  in- 
habitants, and  contains    two  considerable  towns, 
lechia  and  Foria,     The  position  of  the  ancient 
town  is  uncertain,  uo  antiquities  having  been  dis- 
covered, except  a  few  inscriptions.     The  Monte  di 
San  Niooloj  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
to  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  and  bears  unquestion- 
able traces  of  volcanic  action,  is  clearly  the  same 
with  the  Epomeus  of  Timaeus  (/.  c.)  wliich  is  called 
by  Pliny  MoNS  Epopus.     (Concerning  the  present 
state  of  the  island,  and  its  volcanic  phenomena,  see 
Description  Topogr.  et  Hietor.  dea  Ilea  dischiay 
dePoma,  fc.,  Naples,  1822;  Scropc,  On  the  VoU 
conic  Diatrict  of  Naples j  in  the  Trana.  of  the  GeoL 
Soc.  2nd  series,  vol.  ii. ;   Daubeny  on  VolcanoeSf  p. 
240, 2nd  edit.)     Tlie  name  of  Pithecusae  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
twor  islands  of  Aenaria  and  Prochyta  collectively, 
but  the  plural  form  as  well  as  the  singular  is  often 
used  to  designate  the  larger  island  alone.     Strabo, 
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indeed,  uses  both  indiffereatljr.  (See  also  Appian, 
B,  C.  V.  69.)  Livy,  in  one  passage  (viii.  22),  speaks 
of  "  Aenaria  et  Pithecusas,"  and  Mela  (il.  7)  also 
enumorates  separately  Pithecosa,  Aenaria,  and  Pro- 
chjta.  Bat  this  is  clearly  a  mere  confusion  arising 
from  the  doable  appdlation.  Plinj  tells  us  (iii.  6. 
12)  that  the  Greek  name  was  derived  from  the  pot- 
tery (xiSoi)  manafactured  there,  not  as  commonly 
supposed  from  its  abounding  in  apes  (ir((h)icoi).  But 
the  latter  derivation  was  tbe  popular  one,  aind  was 
connected,  by  some  writers,  with  the  mythological 
tale  of  the  Cercopes.  ^  (Xenagoras  op,  Harpocr.  #. «. 
Kcp«rfl4;   Ovid.  ilfe^.  xiv.  90.) 

The  name  of  Inaiuub  is  peculiar  to  the  Latin 
poets,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  confusion 
with  the  "ApifiM  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  after  the 
fable  of  Typhoons  had  been  transferred  from  Asia  to 
the  volcanic  regions  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  248,  xiil.  p.  626;  Pherecyd.  ap,  Schol  odApoU. 
Rhod.  it.  1210.)  The  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
outbursts  of  this  island  were  already  ascribed  by 
Pindar  {P$tii,  i.  18)  to  the  struggles  of  the  im- 
prisoned giant,  but  the  name  of  Inarime  is  first 
found  in  Virgil,  from  whom  it  is  repeated  by  many 
later  poets.  Ovid  erroneously  distinguishes  Inarime 
from  Pithecusae.  (Virg.  Aen,  ix.  716;  Ovid.  MtL 
xiv.90;  SU.ItaLviii.542,  xii.  147;  Lucan.v.lOO; 
Stat.  Silv,  ii.  2.  76 ;  and  see  Heyne,  Exc.  ii.  ad 
Virg.  ^en.  ix.;  Wemsdorf,  Exc,  iii.  ad  LuciL  Aet- 
nam,')  The  idea,  that  both  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Prochyta  had  been  at  one  time  united 
to  the  miunland,  and  broken  off  from  it  by  the 
violence  of  the  same  volcanic  causes  which  were  still 
in  operation,  is  found  both  in  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and 
was  a  natural  inference  from  the  phenomena  actually 
observed,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  resting  upon 
anv  historical  tradition.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  60,  v.  p.  258 ; 
Plin.  ii.  88.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AENEIA  (A&cia:  Eih.  AIvm^s,  Alytdrns),  a 
town  of  tlhalcidice  in  Macedonia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Aeneas,  was  situated,  according  to  Livy, 
opposite  Pydna,  and  15  miles  from  Thessalonica.  It 
appears  to  have  stood  on  the  promontory  of  the  great 
Karabumu,  which  forms  the  NW.  comer  of  the 
peninsula  of  Chalcidicc,  and  which,  being  about  10 
geographical  miles  in  direct  distance  from  Tliessalo- 
iiica,  may  be  identified  with  tlie  promontory  Aeneium 
of  Scymnus.  Aeneia  must  thereforo  have  been 
further  N.  than  Pydna.  It  was  colonised  by  the 
Corinthians.  (Scymnus  Ch.  627.)  It  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  im-' 
portanoe  down  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  wars  in 
Greece,  although  we  are  told  that  a  great  part  of  its 
population  was  removed  to  Thessalonica,  when  the 
latter  city  was  founded  by  Cassauder.  (Herod,  vii. 
123;  Strab.  p.  330;  Dionys.  i.  49;  Lycophr.  1236 
and  Schol.;  Virg.  ^ en.  iii.  16;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Liv. 
:sl.  4,  xliv.  10,  32;  Loakfif  Northern  Greece^  voL  iii. 
p.  451.) 
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AENIA'NES.     [Thessalia.] 

AENUS  (Alyos:  Eth,  Affios,  Aiwiriji,  Aenius: 
Snos),  a  town  of  Thrace,  situated  upon  a  promon- 
tory on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Palus  Stentoris, 
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through  which  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Hebni» 
makes  its  way  into  the  sea.  According  to  Virgil 
(^en.  iii.  18),  it  was  founded  by  Aeneas  when  he 
landed  there  on  his  way  from  Troy,  but  there  does 
not  seem  any  more  authority  for  this  statement  than 
the  .similari^  of  the  names;  bat  its  antiquity  is 
attested  by  the  fitct  qf  its  being  mentioned  by  H(»ner 
(//.  iv.  519).  According  to  Herodotus  (viL  58) 
and  Thucydides  (vii.  57),  Aenus  was  an  Aoolic 
colony.  Neither  of  them,  however,  mentions  from 
what  particular  place  it  was  colonised.  Scymnus 
Chins  (696)  attributes  its  foundation  to  Mytilenc; 
Stepfaanus  Byzant  to  Cumae,  or,  according  to  Mci- 
neke*s  edition,  to  the  two  places  conjointly.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (p.  319),  a  more  ancient  name  of  the 
place  was  Poltyobiia.  Stephanos  says  it  was  also 
called  Apsinthas. 

Little  especial  mention  of  Aenus  occurs  till  a 
comparativdy  late  period  of  Grecian  history.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  {L  c.)  that  Aenus  sent 
ferces  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  as  a  subject  ally 
of  Athens.  At  a  later  period  we  find  it  successively 
in  the  possession  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  b.  c.  222 
(PoL  T.  34),  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  b.  g. 
200  (Liv.  xzxi.  16),  and  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  the  Romans, 
Aenus  was  dedared  free.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  60.)  It  was 
still  a  free  city  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (iv.  1 1). 

Athenaeus  (p.  351)  speaks  of  the  climate  of 
Aenos  as  being  peculiarly  ungeniaL  He  describes 
the  year  there  as  consisting  of  eight  months  of  cold, 
and  four  of  winter.  [H.  W.] 
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AENUS  (A7woj,  PtoL  ii.  11.  §  5;  Oenns,  Itm. 
Anton.:  /im),  a  river  rising  in  the  Rhaetian  or 
Tridentinc  Alps,  dividing  Rhaetia  Secunda  (Vinde- 
lieia)  from  Nwicum,  and  flowing  into  the  Danube, 
of  which  it  was  one  of  the  principal  feeders,  at 
Passan.     (Tac.  IlisL  iii.  5.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AE'OLES  (AtoA«?j)  or  AEGXH,  one  of  the  four 
races  into  wliich  tlie  Hellenes  are  usually  divided,  are 
represented  as  descendants  of  the  mythical  Aeolus, 
the  son  of  Hellen.  {Diet,  of  Biogr.  »,  v.  ^eo/«fs.) 
Hellcn  is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdom  in  Thessalj 
to  Aeolus,  his  eldest  son.  (Apoll<^.  L  7.  §  3.)  A 
portion  of  Thessaly  was  in  ancient  times  called 
Aeolis,  in  which  Arne  was  the  chief  town.  It  was 
from  this  district  that  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  were 
driven  out  by  the  Thessalians,  and  came  to  Boeotia. 
(Herod,  vii.  176;  Diod.  iv.  67;  Thuc.  L  12.)  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  this  Aeolis  was  the  district 
on  the  Pagasetic  gulf;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  was  in  the  centre  of  Thessaly,  and 
nearly  the  same  as  the  district  Thessaliotis  in  later 
times.  (Muller,  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  seq.)  We 
find  the  Aeolians  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece,  be- 
sides Thessaly  and  Boeotia ;  and  in  the  earliest  times 
they  appear  as  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  nu- 
merous of  the  Hellenic  races.  The  wealthy  Minjae 
appear  to  liuvc  been  Aeolians;  and  we  have  mention 
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af  AnSstts  in  Aetolia   and   Locris,  at  Goriotb,  in 

i: fis,  io  Prhis  and  in  Messenia.     Thus  a  great  part 

cf  mtlieni  Groeoe,  and  the  western  side  of  Pelopan* 

Msas  ^tie  inHahited  at   an  earlj  period  hj  tlie 

Aei£an  imoe.  ^  In  most  of  these  Aeolian  settlements 

wfiod  a  jBvdDection  for  maritime  situations;  and 

Fasddoo  appears  to  bav>e  been  the  deity  diieflj  wor- 

ibipped  by  them.     The  Aeolians  also  migzated  to 

isia  HEnor  where  thej  settled  in  the  district  called 

ifter  them  Aeohs  [Aeous],  and  also  in  the  island 

of  Lobos.     The  Aeolian  migratian  is  general! j  re- 

preseatai  as  the  first  of  the  series  of  movements 

prodnced  hy  the   irruption  of  the  Aeolians  into 

BoeoUa,  and  of  the  Donans  into  Peloponnesos.   The 

Afhaens,  who  had  been  driven  from,  their  homes  in 

the  Pdoponnesas  by  the  Dorians,  ireie  believed  to 

kav«  been  joined  in  Boeotia  by  a  part  of  the  ancient 

infadbitaats  of  Boeotia  and  of  their  Aeolian  conquerors. 

The  ktter  seem  to  have  been  predominant  in  influence, 

fr  froDi  them  the  migration  was  called  the  Aeolian, 

and  imueiimes  the  Boeotian.    An  account  of  the 

eailj  settksnents  and  migrations  of  the  Aeolians  is 

prm  at  kngth  by  Thirlwall,  to  which  we  must  refer 

oar  leaders  €or  details  and  authorities.    {Hist,  of 

GrsBoe,  voL  L  p.  88,  seq.  vol.  u.  p.  82,  seq.;  comp. 

Grotr,  HiH,  of  Greece,  voL  L  p.  145,  seq.,  vol.  ii. 

p.  26,  seq.)     The  Aeolian  dialect  of  the  Greek  lan- 

fiafe  ooinprised  several  subordinate  modifications; 

bat  the  variety  establiahed  by  the  colonists  in  Lesbos 

asad  onthe  opposite  coasts  of  Asia,  became  eventually 

hs  popular  standard,  having  been  carried  to  perfection 

fey  the  Ledaan  school  of  lyric  poetiy.  (Mure,  History 

oftkeLanguaffej  fc  of  Greece,  voL  L  p.  108,  seq.) 

Thus  WB  find  the  Soman  poets  calling  Sap|dio  Aeolia 

pmeUa  (Hor.  Carm.  iv.  9.  12),  and  the  lyric  poetry 

of  AicamsaDd  Sappho  J  eotmin  carmen,  Aeolia  fides 

aad  AeoUa  lyra.  (Hor.  Carm.  m,  30. 13,  iL  13. 24; 

Or.  Her.  xv.  200.) 

AEOXIAE  rNSULAE  (AioA»«  i^troi.  Died. 
^JiAam  rqcrot,  Thuc.  Strab.),  a  group  of  volcanic 
isjanda,  Ijing  in  the  Tynhenian  Sea  to  the  north  of 
Sidly,  between  that  islukl  and  the  coast  of  Lucania. 
Thfy  dberived  the  name  of  Aeolian  from  some  fimcied 
eoDnection  vrith  the  fabulous  island  of  Aeolus  men- 
tioiied  by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey  (x.  1,  &c.),  but 
tbcT  were  also  finequently  termed  NvtucajxhlR  or 
HsFHAESTiAE,  from  their  volcanic  character,  which 
was  ascribed  to  the  subterranean  operatioDS  of  Vulcan, 
as  veil  as  LirARAKA:^  (al  Anraf>eduv  y^o-oc,  Strab. 
fi.  p.  123),  from  Lipaba,  the  largrat  and  most  im- 
portant among  them,  from  which  they  still  derive  the 
ttame  of  the  L^Ktri  Islands. 

Ancient  authors  generally  agree  in  reckoning 
them  as  seven  in  nmnber  (Strab.  vi.  p.  275  ;  Plin. 
ii. 8.  14;  Scynm.  Ch.  255;  Diod.  v.  7;  Mela,  ii.  7; 
DioDyi.  Peri^.  465;  SchoL  ad  ApoU,  Khod,  iii. 
41 ),  wfaidi  is  correct,  if  the  smaller  i^ets  be  omitted. 
Bot  there  is  oonaderable  diversity  with  regard  to 
their  names,  and  the  confusion  has  been  greatly  ang- 
vwnted  by  some  modem  geogmphers.  They  are  enu- 
merated as  feUowB  by  Strabo,  IHodorus,  and  Pliny: 

1.  LlPAiLi,  still  called  lApari;  the  most  con- 
riderable  if  the  seven,  and  the  onlj  one  which  con- 
taiaed  a  town  of  any  importance.     [Lipara.] 

2.  HiEBA,  sitnated  between  Lipara  and  the  coast 
af  Srily.  Its  original  name  according  to  Strabo 
was  Thermeasa  (BipfiurvtC),  or,  as  Plmy  writes  it, 
Tbensia,  bat  it  was  commonly  known  to  the  Gredcs 
as  *Upa  or  'Ic^  'H^aitrrov,  being  considered  sacred 
tvYuican  on  accoont  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  which 
it  ^hihrtftfl      For  the  same  reason  it  was  called  by 
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the  Romans  Vulcaki  Insula,  firom  whence  its  mo« 
dem  appellation  of  Vvlcano,  It  is  the  southern- 
most of  the  whole  group,  and  is  distant  cmly  12  G. 
miles  from  Capo  Calava,  the  nearest  point  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily. 

3.  Stro^^gyus  (Xrp(ryy6\7i,  now  Stromholi)^  so 
called  from  its  general  roundness  of  form  (Stiub. 
L  c;  Ludl.  AeinGj  431):  the  northernmost  of  the 
islands,  and  like  Hiera  an  active  volcano^ 

4.  DiDYME  (AiS^/ii}),  now  called  <Sa/trta,  or 
Isoh  deUe  Saline,  is  next  to  Lipara  the  largest  of 
the  whole  group.  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  (as 
Stmbo  expressly  tells  us,  vi.  p.  276),  from  its 
form,  which  circumstance  leaves  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  same  with  the  modem  SaUna,  that  island 
being  conspicuous  for  two  high  conical  mountains 
which  rise  to  a  height  of  3,500  feet  (Smyth's  Sicily, 
p.  272 ;  Ferrara,  Campi Flegrei  della  SiciUa,^.  243 ; 
Daubeny,  On  Volcanoes,  p.  262).  Groskurd  {ad 
Strab.  L  c),  Mannert;and  Forbiger,  have  erroneously 
identified  Didymc  with  Panaria,  and  thus  thrown 
the  whole  subject  into  confusion.  It  is  distant  only 
three  miles  NW.  from  Lipara. 

5.  Phoenicusa  (^tvueova-ffa,  Strab.  ^owuc<iJins, 
Diod.),  80  called  from  the  palms  (^oii^Tires)  in  which 
it  abounded,  is  evidently  Felicttdi  about  12  miles 
W.of5b/tna. 

6.  Ericusa  {'Epucowraa  or  *E.piK^Ulfis\  probably 
named  from  its  abundance  of  heath  {ipfiicri),  is  the 
little  island  of  AUcudi,  the  westernmost  of  the  whole 
group.  These  two  were  both  veiy  small  islands 
and  were  occupied  only  for  pasturage. 

7.  EuoNTMUS  (El(ivvfxos),  which  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  was  the  smallest  of  the  seven  and  un- 
inhabited. The  other  six  being  clearly  identified, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  u)  the  island  now 
called  Paftaria,  which  is  situated  between  Lipara 
and  Strongyle,  though  it  does  not  accord  with 
Strabo's  description  that  it  lies  the  farthest  out  to 
sea  (ir§\ayla  fid\urra).  But  it  agrees,  better  at  least 
than  any  other,  with  his  statement  that  it  lay  on  the 
left  hand  as  one  suled  from  Lipara  towards  Sicily, 
from  whence  he  supposes  it  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Several  small  islets  adjacent  to  Panaria^  are  now 
called  the  DaUole,  the  largest  of  which  Basilwaso, 
is  probably  the  Hicesia  of  Ptolemy  ('I«r€(r(a,  PtoL 
iii.  4.  §  16;  'Ikwiov,  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  Odyss, 
X.  1),  whose  list,  with  the  exception  of  this  addition, 
corresponds  with  that  of  Strabo.  That  of  Mela 
(ii.  7)  is  veiy  confused  and  erroneous:  he  is  cer- 
tainly in  error  in  including  Osteodes  in  the 
Aeolian  group. 

The  volcanic  character  of  these  islands  was  early 
noticed  by  the  Greeks:  and  Diodorus  justly  remarks 
(v.  7)  that  they  had  aU  been  eridently  at  one  time 
vents  of  eruptive  action,  as  appeared  from  tlieir  still 
extant  craters,  though  in  his  time  two  only,  Hiera  nnd 
Strongyle,  were  active  volcanoes.  Strabo  indeed  (/.  c, 
p.  275)  appears  to  speak  of  volcanic  eruptions  in  the 
island  of  Lipara  itself,  but  his  expressions,  which 
are  not  very  precise,  may  probably  refer  only  to  out- 
breaks of  volcanic  vapours  and  hot  springs,  such  as 
are  still  found  there.  Earlier  writers,  as  Thucy- 
dides  and  Scymnus  Ohius,  allude  to  the  eruptions  of 
Hiera  only,  and  these  were  probably  in  ancient 
times  the  most  frequent  and  violent,  as  they  appear 
to  have  attracted  much  more  attention  than  those  of 
Strongyle,  wliich  is  now  by  far  the  most  active  of 
the  two.  Hence  arose  the  idea  that  this  was  the 
abode  of  Vulcan,  and  the  peculiar  sounds  that 
accompanied  its  internal  agitations  were  attributed 
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.to  the  hammers  and  forges  of  tiie  god  and  his  work- 
jnen  the  Cyclopes.  (Thuc.  iii.  88 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  257 
—261;  Schol.  ad  ApoU,  Mod,  iii.  41;  Virg.  Aen. 
viiL  418).  According  to  Strabo  there  were  three 
craters  on  this  island,  the  Uugest  of  which  was  in  a 
j}tate  of  the  most  violent  eruption.  Polybius  (ap. 
Strab.  vi.  p.  276),  who  appears  to  have  visited 
it  himself,  described  the  principal  crater  as  five 
stadia  in  curcnmferencc,  but  diminishing  gradually 
to  a  width  of  only  fifty  feet,  and  estimated  its 
depth  at  a  stadium.  From  this  crater  were  vomited 
forth  sometimes  fiames,atother8  redhot  stones, cinders 
and  ashes,  which  were  carried  to  a  great  di&tance. 
No  ancient  ^Titer  mentions  streams  of  lava  (pvtucts^ 
Mmilar  to  those  of  Aetna.  The  intensity  and  cha- 
racter of  these  eruptions  was  said  to  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  from 
these  indications,  as  well  as  the  gathering  of  mists 
nnd  clouds  around  the  summit,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Lipara  professed  to  fore- 
tell the  winds  and  weather,  a  circumstance  which 
was  believed. to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of 
Aeolus  ruling  the  winds.  The  modem  Lipariots  still 
maintain  the  same  pretenhion.  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Smytli's 
Sicily,  p.  270.)  At  a  later  period  Hiera  seems  to 
have  abated  much  of  its  activity,  and  the  younger 
Lucilius  (a  contemporary  of  Seneca)  speaks  of  its 
fires  as  in  a  great  measure  cooled.  (LuciU  Aetn. 
437.) 

We  hear  much  less  from  ancient  authors  of  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  Strongyle  than  those  of 
Hiera:  but  Diodorus  describes  them  as  of  similar 
character,  while  Strabo  tdls  us  that  the  eruptions 
were  less  violent,  but  produced  a  more  brilliant  light 
Pliny  says  nearly  the  same  thing:  and  Mela  speaks 
of  both  Uicra  and  Strongyle  as  "  burning  with  per- 
petual fire."  Lucilius  on  the  contrary  (^AetnOf  434) 
describes  the  latter  as  merely  smoking,  and  occa- 
sionally kindled  into  a  blaze,  but  for  a  short  time. 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  eruptions  both  of  Hiera 
and  Strongyle  were  observed  for  the  most  part  to 
alternate  with  those  of  Aetna,  on  which  account  it 
was  supposed  by  many  that  there  was  a  subter- 
ranean conununication  between  them. 

Besides  these*  ordinary  volcanic  phenomena,  which 
appear  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  (as  they  still 
are  in  the  case  of  StromboU)  in  almost  constant 
operation,  we  find  mention  of  several  more  remark- 
able and  unusual  outbursts.  The  earliest  of  these 
is  the  one  recorded  by  Aristotle  (^MeUoroL  ii.  8), 
where  he  tells  us  that  "  in  the  island  of  Hiera  the 
earth  swelled  up  with  a  loud  noise,  and  rose  into  the 
form  of  a  considerable  hillock,  which  at  length  burst 
and  sent  forth  not  only  vapour,  but  hot  cinders  and 
ashes  in  such  quantities  that  they  covered  the  whole 
city  of  Lipara,  and  some  of  them  were  carried  even 
to  the  coast  of  Italy."  The  vent  from  which  they 
issued  (he  adds)  remained  still  visible :  and  this  was 
])robably  one  of  the  craters  seen  by  Polybius.  At  a 
later  period  Poddonius  dcs<;{^bod  an  eruption  tliat 
took  place  in  tiie  sea  between  Uicra  and  Euonymus, 
wliich  after  producing  a  violent  agitation  of  tlio 
waters,  and  destroying  all  the  fish,  continued  to  pour 
forth  mild,  fire  and  smoke  for  several  days,  and 
ended  with  giving  rise  to  a  small  island  of  a  rock 
like  millstone  (lava),  on  which  tlie  praetor  T.  Fla- 
mininus  landed  and  offered  sacrifices.  Posidon.  ap. 
Strab.  vi.  p.  277.)  Tins  event  is  me.-tioned  by 
Poiddonius  as  occurring  within  his  own  memory; 
and  from  the  mention  of  Flamininus  as  praetor  it  is 
Ahr.oet  certain  tliat  it  is  the  same  drcumbtance 
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recorded  by  Pliny  (ii.  87)  as  occurring  in  01.  163. 
3,  or  B.C.  126.  The  same  phcnomencm  is  less 
accurately  described  by  Julius  Obsequens  (89)  and 
Orodus  (v.  10),  both  of  whom  confiim  the  above 
date:  but  the  last  author  narrates  (iv.  20)  at  a 
much  earlier  period  (b.c.  186)  the  sudden  crner* 
gence  from  the  sea  of  an  island,  which  he  erroneously 
supposes  to  have  been  the  Vulcani  Insula  itsdf :  but 
wliich  was  probably  no  other  than  the  rock  now 
called  VulcandlOj  situated  at  the  KE.  extremity  of 
VulcanOy  and  united  to  that  island  only  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  formed  of  volcanic  sand  and  aishes.  It  still 
emits  smoke  and  vapour  and  contains  two  small 
craters.* 

None  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  except  Lipara,  appear 
to  have  been  inhabited  in  andent  times  to  any  ex- 
tent. Thncydides  expressly  tells  us  (iii.  88)  that  in 
his  day  Lipara  alone  was  inhabited,  and  the  other 
islands,  Strongyle,  Didyme,  and  Hiera,  were  cul- 
tivated by  the  Liparaeans;  and  this  statement  is 
confirmed  by  Diodorus  (v.  9).  Strabo  however 
speaks  of  Euonymus  as  uninhabited  in  a  manner 
that  seems  to  imply  that  the  huger  islands  were  not 
80:  and  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  which  have 
been  found  not  only  on  Salina  and  StromboU^  but 
even  on  the  little  rock  of  BasiluzzOy  prove  that  thej 
w^re  resorted  to  by  the  Bomans,  probably  for  the 
sake  of  medical  baths,  for  which  tlio  volcanic  vapours 
afibrded  every  facility.  }£era  on  the  contrary  ap- 
parently remained  always  uninhabited,  as  it  does  at 
the  present  day.  But  the  exceUenoe  of  its  port 
(Ludl.  Aetn,  442)  rendered  it  of  importance  as  a 
naval  station,  and  we  find  both  Hiera  and  Strongyle 
occupied  by  the  fieet  of  Augustus  during  the  war  with 
Sex.  Pompeius  in  b.  c.  36.  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  105.) 
All  the  islands  suffered  great  disadvantage,  as  they 
still  do,  from  the  want  oif  water,  consequent  on  the 
light  and  porous  nature  of  the  volcanic  soil.  (Thuc, 
iii.  88;  Smyth's  Siciiy,  p.  249.)  But  though  little 
adapted  for  agriculture  they  possessed  great  t&- 
sources  in  their  stores  of  alum,  sulphur,  and  pumice, 
which  were  derived  both  from  Hiera  and  Strongyle, 
and  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  sea  also 
alx)unded  in  fish ;  and  produced  coral  of  the  finest 
quality.  (PUn.  xxxii.  2.  §  11,  xxxv.  15.  §§  50, 
52,  xxxvi.  21.  §  42;  Ludl.  Aetn.  432.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire  which  of  the 
Aeolian  islands  has  the  most  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  residence  of  Aeolus  himself.  Homer  certainly 
speaks  only  of  one  island,  and  is  followed  in  this 
respect  by  Vu-gil.  But  the  "  floating  island  "  of  the 
elder  poet,  "  girt  all  around  with  a  wall  of  brass,**  is 
scarcely  susceptible  of  any  precise  gec^raphical  de- 
termination. The  common  tradition  among  the  later 
Greeks  seems  to  have  chosen  the  island  of  Lipara 
itself  as  the  dwdling  of  Aeolus,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  fable  above  alluded  to  is  evidently  adapted  to 
this  assumption.  But  Strabo  and  Pliny  both  place 
the  abode  of  the  ruler  of  the  winds  in  Strongyle,  and 
the  latter  transfers  to  that  island  what  others  related 
of  Hicm.  Ptolemy  on  the  contrary,  by  a  strange 
confusion,  mentions  the  island  of  Aeolus  {Ai6\ov 
vijaosj  iii.  4.  §  17)  as  something  altogether  distinct 
from  the  Aeolian  islands,  which  he  had  previonslj 
enumerated  separately:  while  Eustathius  {ad  Ilonu 
Odi/ss.  X.  1)  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  seven,  omitting 
Euonymus  to  make  room  for  it,  though  in  another 


*  The  same  event  appears  to  be  more'  obsctirelj 
alluded  to  by  Livy  (xxxix.  56). 
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]fleea|^  (ai  Dfcmyt.  Per,  461)  he  follows  Strabo's 
vaXhoAj,  and  idpntifies  it  with  Stiongyle. 

For  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Lipari 
JdandM  and  their  Tokanic  phenomena  the  raider 
nBT««wilt  Smyth's  Sicily,  chap.  Tii.  p.  274—278; 
Fenaza,  Costjn  FUffrd  della  SicUia,  p.  199—252; 
Daubeor,  On  Vokanoes,  ch.  14,  pp.  245—263, 2nd 
edit.  The  historj  of  the  islanda  is  almost  wholly 
dfpcndeot  on  that  of  Lipasa,  and  will  be  found  in 
that  aztkle.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AE'OLIS  (AloXls,  Aeolia),  a  district  on  the  west 
eoast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  included  by  Strabo 
ia  the  lai^ger  division  of  Mysia.  The  limits  of 
Afolid  are  varioosly  defined  by  the  ancient  geo- 
eraphexa.  Strabo  (p.  582)  makes  the  riTer  Her- 
mib  and  Phocaea  the  southern  limits  of  Aeolis  and 
the  ntirthenx  of  loma.  He  observes  (p.  586), 
that  "  as  Homer  makes  one  of  Aeolis  and  Troja, 
acd  the  Aeoiians  occupied  the  whole  coontry  from 
the  Hetmns  to  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cyzims  and  founded  cities,  neither  shall  I  im- 
pei&rtly  maktf  my  description  by  putting  together 
that  which  is  nofw  properly  called  Aeolis,  which 
extend:}  from  the  Uermus  to  Lcctum,  and  the 
raontry  which  extends  from  Lectum  to  the  Ae- 
sepos.''  Aeolis,  therefore,  properly  so  called,  ex- 
tenkd  as  far  north  as  the  promontory  of  Lectum, 
at  the  nortbem  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttinm. 
The  bay  of  Adiamyttinm  is  formed  by  the  S. 
euftst  of  the  mountainous  tract  in  which  Ilium 
^ood,  by  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  by  the  coast  of 
AmHs  S.  of  Adramyttium,  which  runs  from  that 
town  in  a  SW.  direction.  The  coast  is  irrrgular. 
South  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium  is  a  recess,  at  the 
Kvtbem  point  of  which  are  the  Hecatonnesi,  a 
nnmeroas  group  of  small  islands,  and  the  southern 
boundazy  of  which  is  the  projecting  point  of  the 
»»awilMiM<  vhidi  lies  nearest  opposite  to  the  southern 
ectmnity  of  Lesbos.  The  p^iinsula  on  which  the 
town  of  Fhocaea  stood,  separates  the  gulf  of  Cume 
OB  the  K.  firam  the  bay  of  Smyrna  on  the  S.  The 
^Tttlf  rfCnme  receives  the  rirers  Evenus  and  CaTcus. 
The  tenritoij  of  the  old  Aeolian  cities  extended 
TOrthwanl  from  the  Hermus  to  the  CaTcus,  com- 
prising  the  coast  and  a  tract  reaching  10  or  12 
xailca  inland.  Between  the  bay  of  Adramyttiiun 
and  the  Calcus  were  the  following  towns : — Cisthene 
{Ksm^k^t  CkSrSn-koiyf  on  a  promontory,  a  deserted 
pbre  in  Strabo*8  time.  There  was  a  port,  and  a 
co|^ier  mine  in  the  interior,  above  Cisthene.  Fur- 
ther aonth  were  Coryphantis  (Kopv^arris),  Hera- 
clda('H/NUiA(ia),and  Attea  ("ArTfa,  AjaanuU-koi), 
C<«yphantis  and  Heracleia  once  belonged  to  the 
Mytikttaeans.  Herodotus  (i.  149)  describes  the 
txact  of  oornitiy  which  these  Aeolius  possessed,  as 
nperior  in  fertility  to  the  country  occupied  by  the 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederation,  but  inferior  in 
cfimate.  He  enumerates  the  following  U  cities: 
Come,  called  Phrioonis;  Lerissae,  Neon  Teichos, 
Trnmas,  Cilia,  Notinm,  Aegiroessa,  Pitane,  Ae- 
gaeae,  Myrina,  and  Grynexa.  Smyrna,  which  was 
flriginally  one  of  them,  and  made  the  nxunber  12, 
Ml  into  the  bands  of  the  lonians.  Herodotus  says, 
that  these  11  were  all  the  Aeolian  cities  on  the 
mainland,  except  those  in  the  Ida;  "  for  these  are 
•epanted"  (i.  151);  and  in  another  place  (v.  122) 
Eerodotos  calls  those  people  Aeoiians  who  in- 
lubfted  the  Hias,  or  district  of  Ilium.       [G.  L.] 

AEPELl  (Afrcia:  Eth,  AiVc<£n}f).  L  One  of 
the  fvren  Heascnian  towns,  offered  by  Agamemnon 
to  Achilles,  is  sapposed  by  Strabo  td  be  the  same 
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as  Thnria,  and  by  Pausanias  the  same  as  Coronc. 
(Horn.  //.  ix.  152;  Strab.  p.  360;  Pans.  iv.  34.  §  5.) 

2.  A  town  in  Cyprus,  situated  on  a  mountain, 
the  ruler  of  which  is  said  to  have  removed  to  the 
plain,  upon  the  advice  of  Solon,  and  to  have  named 
the  new  town  Soli  in  honour  of  the  Athenian.  There 
is  still  a  phice,  called  Epe,  upon  the  mountain  above 
the  ruins  of  Soli.  (Plut.  SoL  26 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v, ; 
Engel,  KyproSj  vol.  i.  p.  75.) 

AEPY  (ATire:  Eth.  Khrimii)^  a  town  in  Elis,  so 
called  from  its  lofty  situation,  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Triphylian  town 
Epeium  ("Hvctov,  "Eiriov,  Aivfov),  which  stood  be- 
tween Macistus  and  Heraea.  Leake  places  it  on  the 
high  peaked  mountain  which  lies  between  the  Ullages 
of  Vrind  and  Smema,  about  6  miles  in  direct  distance 
from  Olympia.  Boblaye  supposes  it  to  occupy  tho 
site  of  HeUeniata^  the  name  of  some  ruins  on  a  hill 
between  Platiana  and  Barakou.  (Hom.  II.  ii.  592 ; 
Xen.  HeU.  iii.  2.  §  30;  Pol.  iv.  77.  §  9,  iv.  80.  §  13 ; 
Strab.  p.  349;  Steph.  B.  s,  v.;  Stat.  Theb,  iv.  180; 
Leake,  Moreoj  vol.  iL  p.  206 ;  Boblaye,  JieckercheSf 
&c.,  p.  136.) 

AEQUI,  AEQUI'CULI  or  AEQUICULA'NI 
(A7irot  and  Aticovoi,  Strab. ;  A^kovo^,  Dion.  Hal. ; 
AucovucKoiy  Ptol.;  AticMXof,  Diod.),  one  of  tho  most 
ancient  and  warlike  nations  of  Italy,  who  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  early  history  of  Bome. 
They  inhabited  the  mouutainous  district  around  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  and  extending  from  thence 
to  the  Lake  Fucinus,  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Marsi,  and  adjoining  the  Hemici  on  the  east,  and  the 
Sabines  on  ^e  west.  Their  territory  was  subse- 
quently included  in  Latlum,  in  the  more  extended 
sense  given  to  that  name  under  the  Roman  empire 
(Strab.  V.  p.  228,  231).  There  appears  no  doubt 
that  the  Aequiculi  or  Aequicou  are  the  samo 
peo|de  with  the  Aequi,  though  in  the  usage  of  later 
times  the  former  name  was  restricted  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  more  central  and  lofty  vallies  of  tlio 
Apennines,  while  those  who  approadied  the  borders 
of  the  Latin  plain,  and  whose  constant  wars  with 
the  Romans  have  made  them  so  familiarly  known  to 
us,  uniformly  appear  under  the  name  of  Aequi.  It 
is  probable  that  their  original  abode  was  in  the  high- 
land districts,  to  which  we  find  them  again  limited 
at  a  later  period  of  their  history.  The  Acquicoli 
arc  forcibly  described  by  Viigil  as  a  nation  of  rude 
mountaineers,  addicted  to  the  chase  and  to  predatory 
habits,  by  which  they  sought  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  their  rugged  and  barren  soil  (Virg.  Aen. 
vii.  747;  Sil.  ItaL  viii.  371;  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  93). 
As  the  only  town  he  assigns  to  them  is  Nersae,  the 
site  of  which  is  unknown,  there  is  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  people  of  whom 
he  is  speaking,  but  he  appears  to  place  them  next 
to  the  Marsians.  Strabo  speaks  of  them  in  one 
passage  as  adjoining  the  Sabines  near  Cures,  in 
another  as  bordering  on  the  Latin  Way  (v.  pp.  231, 
237):  both  of  whidi  statements  are  correct,  if  the 
name  be  taken  in  its  Widest  signification.  The  form 
Abquiculani  first  appears  in  Pliny  (iii.  12.  §  17), 
who  Iiowever  uses  Aequiculi  also  as  equivalent  to 
it:  he  appears  to  restrict  the  term  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vallies  bordering  on  the  Marsi,  and  the  only 
to^fus  he  assigns  to  them  are  Carseoli  and  Clitemia 
At  a  later  period  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
almost  confined  to  the  population  of  the  upper  valley 
of  the  SaltOf  between  Rente  and  the  Lake  Fucinus, 
a  district  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Cicolano^ 
evidently  a  comiption  from  Acquiculanura. 
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No  iudiciiti<m  is  found  in  any  andeat  anUw  of 
their  origin  or  descent :  but  their  constant  associa- 
tion with  the  Volscians  would  lead  as  to  refer  them 
to  a  common  stock  with  that  nation,  and  this  cir- 
cnmstance,  as  well  as  their  position  in  the  mgged 
npland  districts  of  the  Apennines,  renders  it  probable 
that  they  belonged  to  the  great  Oscan  or  Anscnian 
race,  which,  so  fkr  as  oor  researches  can  extend,  maj 
be  regarded  as  the  primeval  popaladon  of  a  large 
part  of  central  Italj.  Thej  appear  to  have  received 
at  a  later  period  a  considonible  amount  of  Sabine 
influence,  and  probably  some  admixture  with  that 
race,  especially  where  the  two  nations  bordered  on 
one  another:  but  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming 
any  community  of  origin  (Niebuhr,  voL  L  p.  72; 
Abeken,  IfUtel  ItaUen,  pp.  46,  47,  84). 

The  Aequians  first  appear  in  Roman  history  as 
occupying  the  mgged  mountain  district  at  the  back 
of  Tibur  and  Praeueste  (both  of  which  always  con- 
tinued to  be  Latin  towns),  and  extending  from 
thence  to  the  confines  of  the  Hemicans,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Trenis  or  Sacco,    But  they  gradually 
encroached  upon  their  LAtin  neighbours,  and  ex- 
tended their  power  to  the  mountain  front  immediately 
above  the  plains  of  Latinm.     Thus  Bola,  which  was 
originally  a  Latin  town,  was  occupied  by  them  for  a 
considerable  period  (Liv.  iv.  49):  and  though  they 
were  never  able  to  reduce  the  strong  fortress  oi 
Praeueste,  they  continually  crossed  the  valley  which 
separated  them  fixxn  the  Alban  hills  and  occupied 
the  heights  of  Mt.  Algidus.     The  great  development 
of  their  power  was  coincident  with  that  of  the  Vol- 
scians, with  whom  they  were  so  constantly  asso- 
ciated, that  it  is  probable  that  the  names  and 
operations  of  tlie  two  nations  have  frequently  been 
confounded.     Thus  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out  that 
the  conquests  assigned  by  the  l^endaiy  hbtory  to 
Coriolanus,  doubtless  represent  not  only  those  of  the 
Volscians,  but  of  the  Aequians  also:  and  the  "cas- 
tellum  ad  lacum  Fucinum,**  which  Livy  describes 
(iv.  57)  as  taken  from  the  Volscians  in  b.  c.  405, 
must  in  all  probability  have  been  an  Aequian  fortress 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  259).     It 
is  impossible  here  to  recapitulate  the  endless  petty 
wars  between  the  Aequians  and  Romans :  the  fol- 
lowing  brief  summary  will  supply  a  general  outline 
of  their  |»incipal  features. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Aequi  in  Roman  history 
is  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinins  Prisons*,  who 
waged  war  with  them  with  great  success,  and  re- 
duced them  to  at  least  a  nominal  submission  (Strab. 
V.  p.  231 ;  Cicde  HepM.  20).  The  second  Tarquin 
is  also  mentioned  as  having  concluded  a  peace  with 
them,  which  may  perhaps  refor  to  the  same  trans- 
action (Liv.  i.  55;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  359).  But 
it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  monarchy 
that  they  appear  in  their  more  formidable  aspect.  In 
B.  c.  494  Uiey  are  first  mentioned  as  invading  the 
territory  of  the  Latins,  which  led  that  peo^e  to 
apply  for  assistance  to  Rome :  and  from  this  time 
foith  the  wars  between  the  Al^uians  and  Volscians 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Romans  assisted  by  the 
Latins  and  Hemicans  on  the  other,  were  events  of 
almost  regular  and  annual  recurrence  ("  statum  jam 

*  A  tradition,  strangely  at  variance  with  ^e 
other  accounts  of  their  habits  and  character,  repre- 
sents th«n  as  the  people  from  whom  the  Romans 
derived  the  Jus  Fetiale  (Liv.  i.  32;  Dion.  Hal.  IL 
72).  Others  with  more  plausibility  referred  this  to 
the  Aequi  Falisd  (Serv.  a<^  ^en.  vii.  695).  I 
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ac  prope  aolcnne  m  singulos  annas  bellum,*  Liv.  iii. 
1 5).  Notwithstanding  the  exaggerati<Mis  and  poetical 
embellishments  witli  wfaieh  the  histoiy  of  th^  wars 
has  been  disguised,  we  may  discern  pretty  clearly 
three  different  periods  or  phjwes  into  which  Uiey  may 
be  divided.     1.  From  b.  c.  494  to  about  the  time 
of  the  Decemvirate  b.  c.  450  was  the  epoch  of  the 
greatest  power  and  successes  of  the  Aequians.     In 
b.  c.  463  they  are  first  moitioned  as  encamping  an. 
Mount  Algidus,  which  from  thenceforth  became  the 
constant  scene  of  the  conflicts  between  them  and  the 
Rinnans:  and  it  seems  certain  that  during  tliis 
period  the  Latin  towns  of  Bola,  Vitellia,  Corbio,  La- 
bicum,  and  Pedum  fell  into  their  hands.    The  alleged 
victory  of  Cincinnatus  in  b.  c.  458,  oa  which  so 
much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  later  writers 
(Floras  i.  11),  appears  to  have  in  reality  done  little 
to  check  their  progress.     2.  From  b.  c.  450  to  the 
'  invasi(«i  of  the  Gauls  their  arms  were  comparatively 
unsuccessful:  and  though  we  find  them  still  con- 
tending on  equal  terms  with  the  Romans  and  with 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  it  is  dear  that  on  tlie 
whote  tliey  had  lost  ground.      The  great  victory 
gained  over  them  by  the  dictator  A.  Postumius  Tu- 
bertus  in  b.  c.  428  may  probably  be  regarded  as  the 
turning-point  of  their  fortunes  (Liv.  iv.  26 — 29 ; 
Diod.  xu.  64;  Ovid.  Fast,  vi.  721 ;  Niebuhr,  vol  ii. 
p.  454) :  and  the  year  b.  c.  415  is  the  last  in  which 
we  find  them  occupying  their  custcHnary  positian  on 
Mount  Algidus  (Liv.  iv.  45).     It  is  not  improbable, 
as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  that  the  growing  power  ol 
the  Samnites,  who  were  pressing  on  the  Volscians 
upon  the  opposite  side,  may  have  drawn  off  the 
forces  of  the  Aequians  also  to  the  support  of  thcit 
allies,  and  thus  rendered  them  less  able  to  cope  with 
the  power  of  Rome.     But  it  is  certain  that  before 
the  end  of  this  period  most  of  the  towns  which  they 
had  ocmquered  from  the  Latins  had  been  again 
wrested  from  their  hands.    3.  After  the  invasion  ot 
the  Gauls  the  Aequians  appear  agaui  in  the  field, 
but  witli  greatly  diminished  resources:    probably 
they  suffered  severely  from  the  successive  swxurms  of 
barbarian  invaders  which  swept  over  this  part  of 
Italy:  and  after  two  unsuccessful  campaigns  in  b.  c 
386  and  385  they  appear  to  have  abandoned  the 
contest  as  hopeless :  nor  does  their  name  again  ap- 
pear in  Roman  history  for  the  space  of  above  80 
years.     But  in  b.  o.  304  the  fate  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  Hemicans  aroused  them  to  a  last  straggle, 
which  terminated  in  their  total  defeat  and  subjection. 
Their  towns  fell  one  after  another  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  Romans,  and  the  Aequian  natiini  (says 
Liyy)  was  almost  utterly  extenninated  (Liv.  ix.  45). 
This  expression  is  however  certainly  exaggerated, 
for  we  find  them  again  having  recourse  to  arms  twice 
within  the  next  few  years,  though  on  both  occasiona 
without  success  (Liv.  x.  1,  9).     It  was  probably 
after  the  last  of  these  attempts  that  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens :  and  became 
included  in  the  two  new  tribes,  the  Aniensis  and  Te- 
rentina,  which  were  created  at  this  period  (Cic.  de 
Off.  i.  11;  Liv.  x.  9;  "Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  267). 

From  this  time  the  name  of  the  Aequi  altogether 
disappealTB  from  history,  and  would  seem  to  liave 
fallen  into  disuse,  being  probably  merged  in  that 
of  the  Latins:  but  those  of  Aequiculi  and  Aeqnicu- 
lani  still  occur  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  upland 
and  more  secluded  vallles  which  were  not  iucluded 
within  the  limits  of  Latium,  but  belonged  to  the 
fourth  region  of  Augustus:  and  afterwards  to  the 
province  called  Valeria.     In  Imperial  times  we  evea 
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find  d»  Aeqmciilam  in  the  ruHlej  of  the  Salto  con- 

tdtotiv  *  Rgolar  mmiidpal  body,  so  tiiat  "  Res 

pBUtt  Aeqaicobnoamni "  and  a  ^  Mnnicipiani  Ae- 

^[oeckaanm*  are  found  in  inscriptiQiis  of  that 

jeiad  (QreD.  m.  3931;  Ami,  ddL  IntL  vol.  vi. 

]a.lll.n0LX    ProbaUjr  this  was  a  mere  aggregation 

of  nattered  viUageB  and  hamlets  such  as  are  still 

feaad  in  the  district  of  the  CiooUmo.    In  the  Liber 

CokBismin  (pw  255)  we  find  mention  of  the  **  £cicy- 

heas  i^eer  *  endenUj  a  cormption  of  Aeqmculanns, 

a»  it  tbm  bj  the  iccoirence  of  the  same  fonn  in 

dttiten  aid  dociunents  of  the  middle  ages  (Holsten. 

sat  wd  Chteer.  pc  156). 

It  b  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  names  (£ 
wtamij  any  cities  bdonging  to  the  Aeqnians  have 
bflCB  transmitted  to  na.  Livj  tells  us  that  in  the 
dedave  campaign  of  B.a  304,  foriaf-one  Aeqoian 
toarns  wem  tekcn  bj  tiie  Bonan  consuls  (ix.  45) : 
bn  be  meirtions  none  of  them  byname,  and  from  the 
mat  sod  npiditj  with  which  they  were  lednced,  it 
» ]nhable  that  they  were  places  of  little  importance. 
Jhay  of  the  amaUer  towns  and  villages  now  scat- 
tered ia  the  hm  conntrr  between  the  valHes  of  the 
&K»  and  the  Anio  probably  occupy  ancient  sites: 
tvo  cf  these,  Civitdla  and  OUteanto,  present  remains 
of  sadent  walls  and  substmctions  of  rude  polygonal 
nssoBiy.  whidi  may  probably  be  referred  to  a  very 
<«iT period  (Abeken,Af»»e//tali€is  pp.  140,147; 
BJktL  deU.  Inst.  1841,  p.  49).  The  nnmeroos 
TBd|^  «f  ancient  cities  found  in  the  TaDey  of  the 
Siito,  may  also  bdoog  in  many  instances  to  the 
Aeqi^ans,  rather  than  the  Aborigines,  to  whom  they 
bave  been  generally  referred.  The  only  towns  ex- 
pRsstj  assigned  to  the  Aeqnicnli  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
Imy  are  C  arsbou  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Turano, 
ad  CuTERNiA  in  that  of  the  SaUo.  To  these  may 
be  added  Alba  Fucemsis,  which  we  are  expressly 
tiM  by  Livy  was  founded  in  the  territory  of  the 
Aefoians,  though  on  account  of  its  superior  im- 
poftsDce,  Pliny  ranks  the  Albenses  as  a  sepsrate 
Iia^(PImy  ill.  12. 17;  Ptol.iii.  l.§  56;  Liv.  x.  1). 
Yaria,  wl^h  is  asBigned  to  the  Aequians  by  several 
Buden  writers,  appears  to  have  been  properly  a 
Sdioe  town.,  Nersae,  mentioned  by  Virgil  (Aen, 
TIL  744)  as  the  chief  place  of  the  Aequiculi,  is  not 
noticed  l^  any  other  writer,  and  its  site  is  wholly 
VKcrtain.  Besides  these,  Pfiny  {L  e.)  mentions  the 
C«inni,  Tadiates,  Caedici,  and  Alfatemi  as  towns 
<r  oononunities  of  the  Aequiculi,  which  had  ceased 
tsfldst  in  hb  time:  all  four  names  are  otherwise 
iboDv  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEQUNOCTTUM  or  AEQUINOCTIAE  {Fit- 
eUaieaf),  a  Boman  fort  in  Upper  Pannonia,  situ« 
ited  upon  the  Danube,  and  according  to  the  Notitia 
hnprra,  the  quarters  of  a  squadron  of  Dalmatian 
csTahy.  (Tab.  Pent.;  Itin.  Antonin.)  [|W.B.D.] 
^AEROPUS,  a  mountain  in  Qreek  Illyna,  on  the 
liver  Aoos,  and  opposite  to  Mount  Asnaus.  Aeropus 
pnbaUy  eotresponds  to  TWMtftrt,  and  Asnaus  to 
Kemirtsiha.  (Liv.  xxxii.  5  ;  Leake,  Northern 
Crtfce,  vol.  L  p.  389.) 

AESETUS  (6  AtvTprof),  a  river  of  Northern 
Vyna,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/t  ii.  825,  &c.)  as 
flying  past  Zekia,  at  the  foot  of  Ida;  and  in  another 
pMMfe  (/Z.  xii.  21)  as  one  of  the  streams  that  flow 
fom  Ma.  Acoofding  to  Strabo^s  interpretation  of 
Bcmer,  the  Aesepus  was  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Unia.  The  Aesepns  is  the  largest  river  of  Mysia. 
Acrordhig  to  Stnbo,  it  rises  in  Mount  Cotylns,  one 
of  the  summits  of  Ida  (p.  602),  and  the  distance 
between  its  source  and  its  outlet  is  near  500  stadia. 
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It  is  joined  on  tlie  left  bank  by  the  Caresus,  another 
stream  which  flows  from  Cotylus ;  and  then  taking 
a  N£.  and  N.  course,  it  enters  the  Propontis,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Granicus  and  the  city  of 
Cyzicus.  The  modem  name  appears  not  to  be 
clearly  ascertained.  Leake  calls  it  Boklu.  [G.  L.] 
AESEKNIA  (A2(rcpyfa:  £th,  Aeseminus;  bat 
Plinyand  laterwriters  have  £semintts),a  cityof  Sam- 
nium,  included  within  the  tenitoiy  of  the  Pentrian 
tribe,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  on  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  that  river,  and  distant  14 
miles  from  Veoafrum.  The  Itinerary  (in  which  the 
name  is  corruptly  written  Sernt)  places  it  on  the  road 
from  Aufidena  to  Bovianum,  at  the  distance  of  28 
M.P.  from  the  former,  and  18  from  the  latter ;  but  the 
fonner  number  is  ccnmpt,  as  are  the  distances  in  the 
Tabula.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  102;  Tab.  Pent;  Plin.  iii. 
12.  17;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  67;  Sa.  ItaL  viii.  568.)  The 
modem  dty  of  ItertUa  retuns  the  ancient  site  as 
well  as  name.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  history 
occurs  in  b.  c.  295,  at  which  time  it  had  already 
foUm  into  the  hands  of  the  Bomans,  together  with 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Vultumus.  (Liv  x.  31.) 
After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Samnitcs,  a 
ookmy,  with  Latin  rights  (oolonia  Latina)  was  settled 
there  by  the  Bomans  in  b.  c  264;  and  this  is  again 
mentioned  in  b.  g.  209  as  one  of  the  eighteen  which 
remained  foithful  to  Borne  at  the  most  trying  period 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv.  Epit.  xvi.  xxvii. 
10;  Yell.  Pat.  L  14.)  During  the  Social  War  it 
adhered  to  the  Boman  cause,  and  was  gallantly  de* 
fended  against  the  Samnite  general  Vettius  Gato,  by 
Marcellns,  nor  was  it  till  after  a  long  protracted  siege 
tiiat  it  was  compelled  by  fiunine  to  surrender,  b.  c. 
90.  Henceforth  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
confederates  ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  the  contest 
afforded  a  shelter  to  the  Samnite  leader,  Papius  Mu- 
tilus,  after  his  defe^it  by  Sulla.  It  even  became  for 
a  thne,  after  the  successive  fall  of  Gorfinium  and 
Bovianum,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Italian  allies. 
(Liv.  Epit.  Ixxii,  Ixxiii.;  Appian.  £.  C.  i.  41,  51; 
Diod.  xxxvii.  Exc  Phot.  p.  539 ;  Sisenna  ap.  NoniuMy 
p.  70.)  At  this  time  it  was  evidently  a  place  of 
unportance  and  a  strong  fortress,  but  it  was  so  se- 
verely punished  for  its  defection  by  Sulla  after  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Samnites,  that  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  in  his  time  utterly  deserted.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238, 
250.)  We  learn,  however,  that  a  colony  was  sent 
there  by  Gaesar,  and  again  by  Augustus ;  but  appa- 
rently with  little  success,  on  which  account  it  was  re- 
colonized  under  Nero.  It  never,  however,  enjoyed  the 
rank  of  a  colony,  but  appears  from  inscriptions  to 
have  been  a  municipal  town  of  some  importance  in 
the  time  of  Trajan  and  the  Antoninoe.  To  this 
period  belong  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  a  fine 
Boman  bridge,  still  visible;  while  the  lower  parts  of 
the  modem  walls  present  considerable  portions  of 
polygonal  construction,  which  may  be  assigned  either 
to  the  ancient  Samnite  city,  or  to  the  first  Boman 
colony.  The  modem  city  is  still  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  contains  about  TOQ/0  inhabitants.  (Lib.  Golon. 
pp.  233,  260 ;  Zumpt,  de  CohnUs^  pp.  307,  360, 
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392 ;  Inscrr.  »p.  Bomanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  470,  471 ; 
Craven's  Abmzziy  voL  ii.  p.  83;  Uoares  Classical 
Tour,  Tol.  L  p.  227.) 

The  coins  of  Aesernia,  irhich  are  found  only  in 
copper,  and  have  the  legend  aibernino,  belong  to 
the  period  of  the  first  Roman  colony;  the  style  of 
their  ezecnticm  attests  the  infiaence  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Campania.  (Millingen,  NumiavfuUique  de 
f/to/Mt,  p.  218.)  [E.ILB.] 

AE'SICAf  was  a  Boman  frontier  castle  in  the 
line  of  Hadrian's  rampart,  and  probably  corresponds 
to  the  site  of  Greatcheater,  It  is,  however,  placed 
by  some  antaqnories  at  the  Danish  village  oif  Ne- 
tkerby,  on  the  river  Esk.  It  is  mentioned  by 
George  of  Ravenna,  and  in  the  Notitia  Imperii^  and 
was  the  quarters  of  Cohors  I.  Astorum.^  [W.  B.  D.] 

AESIS  (A7(rtr,  Strab. ;  AlffiyoSy  App),  a  river  on 
the  east  coast  of  Italy,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines 
near  Matilica,  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic,  between 
Ancona  and  Sena  Gallica;  it  is  still  called  the  Esino. 
It  constituted  in  early  times  the  boundary  between 
the  territory  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  and  Picenum ; 
and  was,  tlierefore,  regarded  &s  the  northern  limit  of 
Italy  on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic.  But  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Senones,  when  the  confines  of  Italy 
were  extended  to  the  Rubicon,  the  Aesis  became  the 
boundary  between  the  two  provinces  of  Umbria  and 
Picenum.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  217,  227,  241 ;  Plin.  iii. 
14.  19;  MeU,  ii.  4;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  22,  where  the 
name  is  corruptly  written  "Affios;  Liv.  v.  35.)  Ac- 
cording to  Silius  Italicns  (viii.  446)  it  derived  its 
appelhttiou  from  a  Pelasgian  chief  of  that  name,  who 
had  ruled  over  this  part  of  Italy.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Aesinns  of  Appian  {B.  C.  i.  87),  on 
the  bonks  of  which  a  great  battle  was  fought  bet\('een 
Metellus  and  Carinas,  the  lieutenant  d  Carbo,  in 
B.  c.  82,  is  the  same  with  the  Acsis  of  other  writers. 

In  the  Itinerary  we  find  a  station  (ad  Aesim)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  was  distant  12  M.  P. 
from  Sena  Gallica,  and  8  from  Ancona.  (Itin.  Ant 
p.  316.)  [E.H.B.] 

AESIS  or  AE'SIUM  (Afo* j,  Ptol. ;  At<rioVy  Strab. ; 
JEth.  Aesinas,  -atis),  a  town  of  Umbria  situated  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  10 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  still  called  lesi,  and  is 
an  episcopal  town  of  some  consideration.  Pliny  men- 
tions it  only  as  an  ordinary  municipal  town:  but  we 
learn  from  several  inscriptions  that  it  was  a  Roman 
colony,  though  the  period  when  it  attained  this  rank 
is  unknown.  (Inscrr.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  446.  1,  2; 
Orelli,  no.  3899,  3900;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  359.) 
According  to  Pliny  {H.  N,  xi.  42,  97)  it  was  noted 
for  tlie  excellence  of  its  cheeses. 

The  form  Acsium,  which  is  found  only  in  Strabo, 
is  probably  erroneous,  Atffiov  being,  according  to 
Kramer,  a  corrupt  reading  for  *A(rlfftoy.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
227;  PtoLiu.  l.§  53;  Plm.  iii.  14.  19.)  [E.H.B.] 

AESl'TAE  (Aurh-cu  or  Awrtrai,  Ptol.  v.  19.  §  2; 
comp.  Bochart.  Phaleg.  ii.  8),  were  probably  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  upon  the  borders  of  Chal- 
daea,  which  the  Hebrews  designated  as  the  land  of 
Uz  ( Jo6,i.  1,  XV.  17 ;  Jerem.  xxv.  20),  and  which  the 
70  translators  render  by  the  word  Ainrlris  (comp. 
Winer,  Bibl.  Realw&rterb.  vol.  ii.  p.  755).  Strabo 
(p.  767)  calls  the  Regio Aesitarum  Madna  (Maicii^). 
They  were  a  nomade  race,  but  from  their  possessing 
houses  and  villages,  had  apparently  settled  pastures 
on  the  Chaldaean  border.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AESON  or  AESO'NIS  (ATcrwi',  Aurawis:  Eth, 
Altrdvios),  A  town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  the 
name  of  which  is  derived  from  Aeson,  the  father  of 
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Jason.    (Apoll.  Bhod.  L  411,  and  Schol.;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.) 

AE'STUI  (this  is  the  correct  reading),  a  people 
of  Germany,  consisting  of  several  tribes  (Acstuo- 
rum  gentcs),  whose  manners  are  minutely  described 
by  Tacitus  {Germ.  45).  They  dwelt  in  the  NE.  of 
Germany,  on  the  S£.  or  £.  of  the  Baltic,  bordering 
on  the  Venedi  of  Sarmatia.  In  their  general  ap- 
pearance and  manners  they  resembled  the  SneW: 
tlieir  langnage  was  nearer  to  that  of  Britain.  They 
worshipped  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  whose  hoogur 
they  wore  images  of  boars,  which  served  them  as 
amulets  in  war.  They  had  little  iron,  and  used 
clubs  instead  of  it.  They  worked  more  patiently  at 
tilling  the  land  than  the  rest  of  the  Germans.  They 
gathered  amber  on  their  coasts,  selling  it  for  the 
Roman  market,  with  astoiushment  at  its  price. 
They  called  it  Glesswn^  perhaps  Glas,  i.  c.  glass. 
They  are  also  mentioned  by  Cassiodoms  ( Var.  v. 
£p.  2.)  They  were  the  occupants  of  the  present 
coast  of  Pnusia  and  Courland,  as  is  evident  by 
what  Tacitus  says  about  their  gathering  amber. 
Their  name  is  probably  ooUective,  and  signifies  the 
East  men.  It  appears  to  have  reached  Tacitus  in 
the  form  £(ute,  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  modem 
Esthen,  the  German  name  of  the  Esthonians.  The 
statement  of  Tacitus,  that  the  langnage  of.  the  Aestoi 
was  nearer  to  that  of  Britain,  is  explained  by  Dr. 
Latham  by  the  supposition  that  the  language  of  the 
Aestui  was  then  called  Prussian,  and  that  the  simi- 
larity of  this  word  to  British  caused  it  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  latter.  On  the  various  questions 
respecting  the  Aestui,  see  Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  pp. 
420 — 422,  and  Latham,  The  Germania  of  Tacittts, 
p.  166,  seq.  [P.  S.] 

AE'SULA  (Eth.  Aesulanus),  a  dty  of  Latium, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  among  those  which  in  his  time 
had  entirely  ceased  to  exist  (iii.  5.  §  9).  It  appeam 
from  his  statement  to  have  been  one  of  the  colonies 
or  dependencies  of  Alba,  but  its  name  does  not  occur 
in  tlie  early  history  of  Rome.  In  tlie  Second  Punic 
War,  however,  the  Arx  Aesulania  is  mentioned  by 
Livy  as  one  of  the  strongholds  which  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  occupy  with  a  garrison  oi\  tlie  approach 
of  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxvi.  9.)  .  The  wdl-known  allu- 
sion of  Horace  {Carm.  iiL  29.  6)  to  the  *'  declive 
arvum  Aesulae,"  shows  that  its  name  at  least  was 
still  fiuniliarly  known  in  his  day,  whether  the  dty 
still  existed  or  not,  and  points  to  its  situation  in  full 
view  of  Rome,  probably  on  the  hills  near  Tibur. 
Gell  has  with  much  probability  placed  it  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  called  Monte  AjffUano,  about 
2  miles  SE.  of  Tivoli,  which  is  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject in  the  view  from  Rome,  and  the  summit  of 
which  commands  an  extensive  prospect,  so  as  to 
render  it  well  adapted  for  a  look-out  statiorL  The 
Arx  mentioned  by  Livy  was  probably  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  town  lower  down,  where 
GeU  observed  vestiges  of  andcnt  roads,  and  *'  many 
foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  in  irreguliu*  blocks." 
Nibby  supposes  it  to  have  occupied  a  hill,  called  in 
the  middle  ages  CoUe  Faustiniano,  which  is  a  lower 
offshoot  of  the  same  mountain,  further  towards  tlie 
S.;  but  tliis  position  docs  not  seem  to  correspond  so 
well  with  the  expressions  cither  of  Livy  or  Horace. 
(Gell,  Topography  of  Rome,  p.  9;  Kihhy,  UirUomi 
di  Roma,\6L  i.  p.  32.)  Vcllcius  Paterculus  (i.  14) 
speaks  of  a  colony  being  sent  in  the  year  246  d.  c. 
to  Aesulum  ;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  a  place 
so  close  to  Rome  itself  should  have  been  colonized  at 
so  late  a  period,  and  that  no  sul^equent  mentioa 
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thodil  he  fomd  of  it;  it  is  therefore  probablo  that 
we  AmiA  read  AsCULUii .  [E.  H.  B.] 

AESVME.     [Oestme.] 

A£TBA£A  (AIIMua:  JStL  AiBauvs),  a  town  of 
HocBBi  of  nnkDonm  site,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
ifT^dtad  fma  ^«rta  inth  the  Thtiriatae  in  b.  c. 
464.    (ThQC  L  101 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

AETUrCES,  a  barbarooa  Epirot  clan,  who  lived 
Vr  nibbefT,  are  placed  by  Strabo  on  the  Thessalian 
side  at  Pindns.  They  are  mentioned  bj  Homer, 
vho  ichtes  that  the  Centaurs,  expelled  by  Peirithons 
fnoi  Ml  PfcUon,  took  refnge  among  the  Aethices. 
(Haa).  II  0.  744;  Strab.  pp.  327,  434;  Steph.  B. 
t.  r.  AitfiJcTo.) 

A£THI(XPIA  <n  AiewrUi,  Herod,  iii.  114;  Dion 
Cas.  fir.  5;  Stiab.  pp.  2,  31,  38,  &c.;  Plin.  H,  N. 
T.  8.  §  8,  tL  3a  I  35;  Seneca,  Q.  N.  iv.  2,  &&; 
StfpL  B.:  Etk,  aIMoM^,  Altfimrc^,  Aethiops,  fern. 
Aidmlt:  Adj.  AJftovur^s,  Aethiopicos:  the  KusH 
of  the  Hebreivs,  Ezech.  xxxix.  10;  Job.  xxviii.  19; 
Anus  is.  7),  oorreapoiids,  in  its  more  extended  ac- 
cepUtioii,  to  the  modem  r^ons  of  Nvbia^  Senmaar^ 
K^rdofm  and  nortlieni  Al»f$tmia.  In  describing 
ActUopia  howerer,  w«  mnst  distinguish  between  the 
tas^t^saaat  of  the  name  as  an  etimic  or  generic 
dmpatioQ  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  as 
RStiieted  to  the  pcorince  or  kingdom  of  MeroS,  or 
tbe  crilised  Aethiopia  (yi  Aidunrla  iWr^p  Atymrrov, 
txMASyvmrof,  Herod.  iL  146;  Ptol.  iv.  7.) 

Aethio|ia,  as  a  gmeric  or  ethnic  designation, 
onrnprisfs  the  inhabitants  of  A£ica  who  dwelt  be- 
tween the  equator,  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic, 
far  Stnbo  speaks  oif  Hesperian  Aethiopians  S.  of  the 
PWasii  and  Maori,  and  Herodotus  (iv.  197)  de- 
scribes them  as  occupying  the  whole  of  Sonth  Libya. 
Tbe  name  Aethiqpians  is  probably  Semitic,  and  if 
tod^cDoos,  certainly  so,  since  the  Aethiopic  language 
is  pure  Semitic.  Mr.  Salt  sajs  that  to  this  day  the 
Abyaanians  call  themselTes  lUopjtnoan,  The  Greek 
pngiaphers  however  derived  the  name  £nHn  cSldw — 
Hy  aad  applied  it  to  all  the  sun-burnt  dark-com- 
{ilenaiied  races  aibovo  Egypt  Herodotus  (iii.  94, 
vil  70)  indeed  speaks  of  Aethiopians  of  Ada,  whom 
Ivfnbably  BO  designated  from  their  bong  of  a  darker 
kae  than  their  immediate  nmghbours.  like  the 
Aethiopians  of  the  Kfle,  they  were  tributaiy  to  Persia 
io  the  rogn  c£  Darios.  They  were  a  straight-haired 
nee,  while  their  Libyan  namesakes  were,  according 
to  the  historiaai,  wooUy-hairedL  But  the  expression 
{tiKhftrm  rpixt^"''-)  must  not  be  construed  too 
filesQj,  as  neither  the  ancient  Aethiopians,  as  de- 
fKtBred  on  the  manuments,*nor  their  modem  repre- 
aeatstiTcSythe  Bishiries  and  Shangallas,  have,strictly 
*peikiDg,  the  negto-hair.  The  Asiatic  Aethiopians 
VCR  an  equeatrian  peoj^,  wearing  crests  and  head 
MDoor  made  of  the  hide  and  manes  of  horses.  From 
Beraktos  ((.  c)  we  infer  that  they  were  a  Mongolic 
xaoe,  isolated  in  the  steppes  of  Kurdistan. 

Tbe  boundaries  of  the  African  Aethiopians  are  ne- 
<nttri]y  ind^nito.  If  they  were,  as  seems  probable, 
the  aaoestore  of  the  SkcmgaUoB^  Biah&ries^  and  Nu- 
iiaw.  their  frontiers  may  be  loosely  stated  as  to  the 
&  tbe  Abyssinian  Highlands,  to  the  W.  the  Libyan 
^eieit,  to  the  X.  Egypt  and  Marmarica,  and  to  the 
L  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Bed  Sea.  The  boun- 
daries of  Aethiopia  Proper,  or  AlerocS,  will  admit  of 
Btte  particular  definition. 

Their  Eastern  frontier  however  being  a  coast  line 
Bay  be  described.  It  extended  from  lat.  9  to  lat. 
^  N.  Beginning  at  the  headland  of  Prosum  (Cope 
id  Gordo),  where  Africa  Barbaria  commences,  we 
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come  successively  upon  the  promontory  of  Khaptum  ^ 
('PaiTTiJv  5po$),  Noti  Comu  (N<^row  ic^par),  Point 
Zingis  (Ztyyis)f  Aromata  {hpuixirnv  ijepoy.  Cape 
Guardafui),  the  easternmost  point  of  Africa;  the 
headknd  of  Elephas  (*EAc^:  Djebel  Feeh  or  Cape 
FeHx);  Mnemium  (^Mvritutov:  Cape  CaiTnez),  the 
extreme  spur  of  Mt.  Isium  (J'lfftov  tpos)^  and,  finally, 
the  headland  of  Barium,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
Sinus  Immundns,  or  Foul  Bay,  nearly  in  the  parallel 
of  Syene.  The  coast  line  was  much  indented,  and 
contained  some  good  harbours,  Avaliticus  Sinus, 
Aduliticus  ^us,  &c,  which  in  the  Macedonian  era, 
if  not  earlier,  were  the  emporia  of  an  active  commerce 
both  with  Arabia  and  Libya.   (Ptol.;  Strabo;  Plin.) 

From  the  headland  of  Bazium  to  Mount  Zingis,  a 
barrier  of  primitive  rocks  intermingled  with  basalt  and 
limestone  extends  and  rises  to  a  height  of  8000 
feet  in  some  parts.  In  the  north  of  this  range  were 
the  gold  mines,  from  whidi  the  Aethiopians  derived 
an  abundance  of  that  metal.  Aethiopia  was  thus  se- 
parated from  its  coast  and  harbours,  which  were  ac- 
cessible from  the  interior  only  by  certain  gorges,  the 
caravan  roads.  The  western  slope  of  this  range  was 
also  steep,  and  the  streams  were  rapid  and  often 
dried  up  in  summer.  A  tract,  called  the  eastern 
desert,  accordingly  intervened  between  the  Arabian 
hills  and  the  Nile  and  its  tributaiy  the  Astaboras. 
The  river  system  of  Aethiopia  difiered  indeed  consi- 
derably frtnn  that  of  Egypt.  The  Nile  from  its 
junction  with  the  Astaboras  or  Tacasze  presented, 
during  a  course  of  nearly  700  miles,  alternate  rapids 
and  cataracts,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  available  for 
inland  narigation.  Its  fertilising  overflow  was  also 
much  restricted  by  high  escarped  banks  of  limestone, 
and  its  alluvial  deposit  rarely  extended  two  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  and  more  frequently  covered 
only  a  narrow  strip.  Near  the  river  dhourra  or  millet 
was  rudely  cultivated,  and  canals  now  choked  up  with 
«uid,  show  that  the  Aethiopians  practised  the  art  of 
irrigation.  Further  from  the  Nile  were  pastures  and 
thick  jungle-forests,  where,  in  the  rainy  seasons,  the 
gadfly  prevailed,  and  drove  the  herdsmen  and  their 
cattle  into  the  Ajabian  hills.  The  jungle  and  swamps 
abounded  with  wild  beasts,  and  elephants  were  both 
caught  for  sale  and  used  as  food  by  the  natives.  As 
rain  falls  scantily  in  the  north,  Aethiopia  must  have 
contained  a  considerable  portion  of  waste  land  beside 
its  eastern  and  western  deserts.  In  the  south  the 
Abyssinian  highlands  are  the  cause  of  greater  hu- 
midity, and  consequoitly  of  more  general  fertility. 
The  whole  of  this  region  has  at  present  been  very 
imptffecUy  explored.  The  natives  who  have  been 
for  centuries  carried  ofi*  by  their  northern  neigh- 
bours to  the  slave-markets  are  hostile  to  strangers. 
Bru<»  and  Burckhardt  skirted  only  the  northern 
and  southern  borders  of  Aethiopia  above  Merok' :  jungle 
fever  and  wild  beasts  exclude  the  traveller  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Astapus  and  Astaboras:  and  the  sanda 
have  buried  most  of  the  cultivable  soil  of  ancient 
Aethiopia.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  two  thousand 
years  have  made  few  changes  in  the  general  aspect 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  this  vague  region  was  a  mixture 
of  Arabian  and  Libyan  races  in  combination  with  the 
genuine  Aethiopians.  The  ktter  were  distinguished 
by  well  formed  and  supple  limbs,  and  by  a  facial 
outline  resembling  the  Caucasian  in  all  but  ite  in- 
clination to  prominent  lips  and  a  somewhat  sloping 
forehead.  The  elongated  Nubian  eye,  depictured  on 
the  monuments,  is  still  seen  in  the  Shangallas.  As 
neither  Greeks  nor  Bomans  penetrated  beyond  Napata, 
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^the  tmcxeat  cajntal  of  Meroe,  oar  aoeonnts  of  the 
various  Aethiopian  tribes  are  extremely  scanty  and 
perplexing.  Their  principal  divisions  were  the  Colobi, 
the  Blemmyes,  the  Icthyophagi,  the  Macrobii,  and 
the  Troglodytae.  Bat  besides  these  were  Tarioas 
tribes,  probably  however  of  the  same  stock,  which 
were  d^ignated  according  to  their  pecofiar  diet  and 
employments.  The  Rhizophagi  or  Boot-eatex-s,  who 
fed  upon  dhoorra  kneaded  with  the  bark  of  trees ;  the 
Creophagi,  who  lived  on  boiled  flesh,  and  were  a 
pa  toral  tribe;  the  Chelenophagi,  whose  food  was 
shell-fish  caught  ia  the  saline  estoaries;  the  Acrido- 
phagi  or  locust- eaters;  the  Strathophagi  and  £le- 
phantophagi,  who  hanted  the  ostridi  and  elephant, 
and  some  others  who,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  Gagaada,  took  their  name  from  a  particular 
locality.  The  following,  however,  had  a  fixed  ha- 
bitation, although  we  find  them  occasionally  men- 
tioned at  some  distance  from  the  probable  site  of  the 
main  tribe. 

(1.)  The  Blemhyes,  apd  Meoabari,  who  dwelt 
between  the  Arabian  hills  and  the  TacasssS  were  ac- 
cording to  Quatrem^  de  Qoincy  {Memoirts  tur 
TEgypfjey  ii.  p.  127),  the  ancestors  of  the  modem 
JSucharieSf  whom  earlier  writers  denominate  Be/os  or 
Bedjag.  They  practised  a  rude  kind  of  agriculture ;  but 
the  greater  part  were  herdsmen,  hunters,  and  caravan 
guides.  [Blemscyes.]  (2)  IcrHYOPHAOi  or  fish- 
eaters,  dwelt  on  the  sea  coast  between  the  Sinus 
Adulicus  and  the  R^io  Troglodytica,  and  of  all  these 
savage  races  were  probably  the  least  civilised.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodoros,  the  Icthyophagi  were  a  d^raded 
branch  of  the  Troglodytae.  Their  dwellings  were 
clefts  and  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  they  did  not  even 
possess  any  fishing  implements,  hut  fed  on  the  fish 
which  the  ebb  left  behind.  Yet  Herodotus  informs 
us  (iiL  20)  that  Cambyses  employed  Icthyophagi 
from  Elephantine  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  spies  previous 
to  his  expedition  into  the  interior — an  additional 
proof  of  the  uncertain  site  and  wide  dispersion 
of  the  Aethiopian  tribes.  (3)  The  Macrobh  or 
long-lived  Aethiopians. —  Of  thi)  nation,  if  it  were 
not  the  people  of  Meroe,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
the  site.  From  tiie  account  of  Herodotus  (iii.  17)  it 
appears  that  they  were  advanced  in  civilisation,  since 
they  possessed  a  king,  laws,  a  prison,  and  a  market; 
understood  the  working  of  metals,  had  gold  in  abon- 
dance,  and  had  made  some  progress  in  the  arts.  Yet 
of  agricalturc  they  knew  nothing,  for  they  were  unac- 
quainted with  bread.  Herodotus  places  them  on  the 
shore  of  tlie  Indian  Ocean  "  at  the  furthest  comer  of 
the  earth."  But  the  Persians  did  not  approach  their 
abode,  and  the  Greeks  spoke  of  the  Macrobii  only 
from  report.  Bruce  (ii.  p.  654)  places  them  to  the 
north  of  Fcmtkla,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gold 
countries,  Cuba  and  Nubay  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
and  regards  them  as  ShmgaUas.  (4)  The  Tro- 
glodytae or  cave-dwellers  were  seated  between  the 
Blommyes  and  Megabari,  and  according  to  Agathar- 
cides  (ap.  Diod.  i.  30.  §  3,  iii.  32,  33)  they  were 
herdsmen  with  thdr  separate  chiefs  or  princes  of  tribes. 
Their  habitations  vrere  not  merely  clefts  in  the  rocks, 
but  carefully  wrought  vaults,  laid  out  in  cloisters  and 
squares,  like  the  catacombs  at  Naples,  whither  in 
the  rainy  season  they  retired  with  their  herds.  Then- 
food  was  milk  and  clotted  blood.  In  the  dry  months 
they  occupied  the  pastures  which  slope  westward  to 
the  Astaboras  and  Nile. 

The  boundaries  of  Aethiopia  Proper  (ji  AlBioirla 
d»€p  Atyim-ov)  are  more  easy  to  determine.  To  the 
south  indeed  they  are  uncertain,  but  probably  com- 
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menced  a  litUe  above  the  modem  village  c^KharUmm^ 
where  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  Blue  or  Dark  Biver,  unitea 
with  the  Bahr  el  Ahiad,  or  White  Nife.  (Ut.  16<> 
37'  N.,  long.  33°  E.)  The  desert  of  Bahiauda  on 
the  lefl  ba^  of  the  NUe  formed  its  western  limit: 
its  eastern  frontier  was  the  river  Astaboras  and  th* 
northern  upland  of  Abyssinia — the  nfntftvoX  r^s 
*ApalSlas  of  Diodorus  (i.  33).  To  the  N.  AethiopiA 
was  bounded  by  a  province  called  Dodecaschoenua  or 
Aethiopia  Aegypti — a  debateable  land  subject  some> 
times  to  the  Thebaid  and  sometimes  to  the  kings  of 
Mero&  The  high  civilisation  of  Aethiopia,  as  at- 
tested by  historians  and  confirmed  by  its  monaments, 
was  confined  to  the  insular  area  of  Meroe  and  to 
Aethiopia  Aegypti,  and  is  more  particularly  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Meboe. 

The  connecti(ni  between  Egypt  and  Aetliiopoa  was 
at  all  periods  veiy  intimate.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Kile  valley  and  of  Aethiopia  were  indeed  branches 
of  the  same  Hamite  stream,  and  difiered  only  in 
degree  of  civilisation.  Whether  religion  and  the  art» 
descended  <»-  ascended  the  Nile  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  discussion.  From  Herodotus  (iL  29)  it 
would  appear  that  the  worship  of  Ammon  and  Osiris 
(Zeus  and  Dionysus)  was  imparted  by  Meroe  t» 
Egypt.  The  annual  procession  (^  the  Holy  Ship, 
with  the  shrine  of  the  Barn-headed  god,  from  Thebes 
to  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile,  as  depicted  on  the 
temple  of  Ka^nak  and  on  sevcial  Nubian  monumentSy 
probably  commemorates  the  migration  of  Ammon- 
worship  firom  Meroe  to  Upper  Egypt.  Diodorus  alse 
says  (iii.  3)  that  the  people  above  Meroe  worship 
Isis,  Pan,  Heracles,  and  Zeus :  and  his  assertion  wonM 
be  confirmed  by  monuments  in  Upper  Nubia  bearing 
the  head  of  Isis,  &c,  could  we  be  certain  of  the  date 
of  their  erection.  The  Aethiopian  monarchy  was 
even  more  strictly  sacerdotal  than  that  of  Egypt,  at 
least  the  power  of  the  priesthood  was  longer  undis- 
puted. *^  In  Aethiopia,"  says  Diodorus  (iii.  6),  "  the 
priests  send  a  sentence  of  death  to  the  king,  when 
they  think  he  has  lived  long  enough.  The  order  to 
die  is  a  mandate  of  the  gods."  In  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (b.c.284 — ^246)  however  an  important 
revolution  took  place.  £rgamenes,a  monarch  who  had 
some  tincture  of  Greek  arts  and  phik)sq)hy,  put  all 
the  priests  to  death  (Diod.  iiL  6.  §  3),  and  plundered 
thdr  golden  temple  at  Napata  {Barkal  ?).  If  He- 
rodotus (ii.  100)  were  not  misinformed  by  ^e  priests 
of  Memphis,  18  Aethiopian  kings  were  among  the 
predecessors  of  Sesortasen.  The  monuments  howexTr 
do  not  record  this  earlier  dynasty.  Sesortasen  is  said 
by  the  same  historian  fo  have  conquered  Aethiopia 
(Herod,  ii.  106);  but  his  occupation  must  have  been 
merely  transient,  since  he  also  affirais  that  the  country 
above  Egypt  had  never  been  conquered  (iii  21).  Bnt 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Stli  century  b.  c.  an  Aethi- 
opian dynasty,  the  25th  of  Egj^t,  reigned  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  contained  three  kings — Sabaco,  Sebichns, 
and  Taracus  or  Tirhakah.  At  this  epoch  the  annals 
of  Aethiopia  become  connected  with  universal  history. 
Sabaco  and  his  successors  reigned  at  Napata,  probably 
seated  at  that  bend  of  the  Nile  where  the  rocky 
island  of  Mogreb  divides  ita  stream.  The  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  the  Aethiopian  king  was  little  more 
than  a  change  of  dynasty,  as  the  royal  families  of 
the  two  kingdoms  had  previously  been  united  by  in- 
termarriages. Bocchoris,  the  last  Egyptian  monarch 
of  the  24th  dynasty,  was  put  to  a  cruel  death  by 
Sabaco,  yet  Diodorus  (i.  60)  commends  the  latter  as 
exemplMily  pious  and  mercifiil.  Herodotus  (ii.  137) 
represents  Sabaco  as  substituting  for  criminals  coin- 
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fuhnrj  Ubov  in  the  mibaes  for  tlie  pnmahment  of 
^aik,  l^odoms  tlao  celebrates  t]ie  mildnesa  and 
jtiiitKe  d  anotber  Aethio|nau  king,  whom  he  calls 
Aeikmoy  and  nunoors  of  anch  Tirtues  may  have 
procond  fw  die  Aedui^nn  race  the  epithet  of  ^*  the 
}iimek9*r    (Ham. /^L  423.) 

Sebtchms,  the  So  or  Sera  of  the  Scriptures,  iras 
ihe  ^an  and  soeoesMr  of  Sabaco.  He  was  an  all  j 
cf  Boafaea,  king  of  Israel;  bat  he  was  unable,  or  too 
iBidf  IB  his  movements,  to  pc€vent  the  capture  of 
Sunaiia  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  in  b.  a 
722.  One  rwolt  of  the  captiTity  of  Israel  was  an 
iaSax  of  Hebrew  exiles  into  Ei^ypt  and  Aethiopia, 
aai  evcotaally  the  djasemination  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
]^:iaii  IB  the  coantiy  north  of  Elefrfiantino.  Before 
thi^  cataitTOphe,  the  PlBalimst  and  the  Prophets 
{P$aim,  IxxxnL  4;  Isaiah^  xx.  5 ;  Nakumy  ilL  9 ; 
EaiL  XXX.  4)  had  celebrated  the  military  power  of 
the  AtihiapiaiB,  and  the  historical  writings  of  the 
Jews  nntd  their  invasiMis  of  Palestine.  Isuah 
(xix.  18)  predicts  the  retnm  of  Israel  from  the  limd 
UCmsh;  aiid  the  story  of  Qaeen  Caadace's  treasurer, 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ch.  Tiii.),  shows  that 
the  H«hrew  Scriptores  were  current  in  the  more 
civilised  parts  of  that  region.  Sebichns  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ttrhakah  —  the  Tarcns  or  Taracus  of 
Mmrtba  The  oommentators  on  the  Book  of  Kings 
(Hi.  19)  usually  deacrifae  this  mcnarch  as  an  Ax«- 
buo  chieftain;  bat  his  name  is  recorded  on  the 
propyiaa  of  a  temple  at  MedinU-Ahoo,  and  at  GtbeU 
el-Birbdy  or  Barkal,  in  Nubia.  He  was,  therefore, 
^  Aetbiopian  linear  Strabo  (L  p.  61,  xr.  p.  687) 
aays,  that  Tirfaakah  rivalled  Sesortasen,  or  Ra- 
Beaes  IIL,  in  his  conquests,  which  extended  to  the 
PUhus  of  Hercaks,  meaning,  probably,  the  Phoe- 
nrian  settlements  on  the  nwthera  coast  of  Africa. 
From  Hdirew  reoordB  (2  Kingt,  xviii,  xix.;  Isaiah^ 
xxxri,  xxxriL),  we  know  that  Tirhakah  was  on  his 
march  to  relieve  Judaea  finom  the  invasion  of  Sen- 
nacherib (b.  c  5S8);  but  his  advance  was  rendered 
tOBeeeBBuy  by  the  pcstilenoe  which  swept  off  the 
As^iiaa  army  near  Pelusium  (Herod,  u.  141 ; 
HaajpJL  HitrogL  i  50).  Tirhakah,  however,  was 
Bprcreipi  only  in  the  Thebatd:  one,  if  not  two, 
sative  ^yptian  kings,  reigned  contemporaneously 
whh  him  at  Ifemphis  and  Sais.  According  to  the 
BMo^oB  at  GeieUi'Birhd,  Tirhakah  reigned  at 
kast  twoity  years  in  Upper  Egypt  Herodotus,  in- 
deed, regards  the  25th  or  Aethiopian  dynasty  in 
Efvpt  as  eompvised  in  the  reign  and  person  of  Sa- 
baco aisne,  to  whom  he  assigns  a  period  of  fifty 
fean.  Bat  tbeie  were  certainly  three  manarchs  of 
this  fine,  and  a  fixuth,  Ammerii,  is  mentioned  in 
l»  fist  of  Euaebius.  The  historian  (ii  139)  as- 
Bribn  the  retiniiifait  of  the  last  Aethiopian  monarch 
j»  a  dicam,  which  may  perhaps  be  interpreted  as  a 
■aadbte  from  the  hierarchy  at  Napata  to  forego  his 
eoBsoeala  belonr  I%iiae. 

la  the  reign  of  Psammetichns  (b.  o.  630),  the 
■dire  war-caste  of  Egypt  migrated  into  Aethiopia. 
Heradotas  (uL  30)  says  that  the  deserters  (Auto- 
Boa)  settled  in  a  district  as  remote  from  theAethio- 
p«  mctropoUs  (Napata)  as  that  city  was  from 
Orphsntine:  Bui  this  statement  would  carry  them 
biliiv  lat.  16^,  the  extreme  limit  of  Aethiopian 
milisatkiL  Diodonis  (L  67)  describee  the  Anto- 
Bofi  as  settled  in  the  most  fertile  r^ion  of  Aethio- 
{is.  Kocth-west  of  Merog,  however,  a  tribe  had 
f^aMhhed  themselves,  whom  the  geographers  call 
Easojiitttae,  the  Asmach  of  Herodotus  (iL  30; 
Stiah.  xviL  p.  786;   Plin.  vi  30),  and  there  is 
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reason  to  consider  these,  who  from  their  name  may 
have  once  oompased  the  left  wing  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  the  exiled  war-caste.  In  that  frontier  po- 
sition they  would  have  been  available  to  their 
adopted  country  as  a  permanent  garrison  against 
invasion  from  the  noilh. 

The  Persian  dynasty  ^"as  scarcely  established  in 
Egypt,  when  Cambyses  undertook  an  expedition 
into  Aethiofaa.  He  prepared  for  it  by  sending 
certain  Icthyophagi  from  Elephantine  as  envoys,  or 
rather  as  spies,  to  the  king  of  the  Macrobians. 
(Herod,  iii.  17 — 25.)  But  the  invasion  was  so 
ill-planned,  or  encountered  such  phyacal  obstacles 
in  the  desiBrt,  that  the  Persian  army  returned  to 
Memphis^  enfeebled  and  disheartened.  Of  this  in- 
road the  magazines  of  Cambyses  (rofueux  Kom^^ 
(Tovj  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  15),  probably  the  town  of  Cambysis 
(Plin.  S.  N.  vj.  29),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
near  its  great  curve  to  the  west,  was  the  only  per- 
manent record.  The  Persian  occupation  of  the  NU&- 
vaUey  opened  the  country  above  Philae  to  Greek 
travellers.  The  philosopher  Democritus,  a  little 
younger  than  Herodotus,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
hieroglyphics  of  MeroS  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  49),  and 
from  this  era  we  may  probably  date  the  establish- 
ment of  Gredc  emporia  upon  the  shore  of  the  Bed 
Sea.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  arts,  as  well  as  the 
enterprise  of  the  Greeks,  entered  Aethiopia,  and  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  sacerdotal  government,  and  to 
the  foundation  or  extension  of  the  HeUenic  colonies 
Dire-Berenices,  Arsinoe,  Adnle,  Ptolemais-TherCn, 
on  the  coast,  where,  until  the  era  of  the  Saracen 
invasion  in  the  7th  century  a.  d.,  an  active  trade 
was  carried  on  between  Libya,  Arabia,  and  Western 
India  or  Ceylon  (Ophir?  Taprobane). 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Aethiopians,  under 
their  Queen  Candaoe,  advanced  as  £Eir  as  the  Boman 
garrisons  at  Parembole  and  Elephantine.  They 
wero  repulsed  by  C.  Petronins,  the  legatus  of  the 
prefect  cf  Egypt,  Aelius  Gallns,  who  placed  a  Boman 
garrison  in  Premnis  {Ibrim\  and  pursued  the  re- 
treating army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Napata. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.)  In  a  second  campaign  Pe- 
tronins compelled  Candace  to  send  overtxu^  of 
peace  and  submission  to  Augustus  (b.  c.  22 — 23). 
But  the  Boman  tenure  of  Aethiopia  above  Egypt 
was  always  precarious;  and  in  Diocletian's  reign 
(a.  d.  284 — 805),  the  country  south  of  Philae  was 
ceded  generally  by  that  emperor  to  the  Nubae. 
Under  the  Bomans,  indeed,  if  not  earlier,  the  popu- 
lation of  Aethiopia  had  become  almost  Arabian,  and 
continued  so  after  the  establishment  of  Christian 
churches  and  sees,  until  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
overran  the  entire  region  from  the  sources  of  the 
Astaboras  to  Alexandria,  and  oanfirmed  the  pre* 
dominance  of  their  race. 

Such  were  the  general  divisions,  tribes,  and  history 
of  Aethiopia  in  the  wider  import  of  the  term.  In 
the  interior,  and  again  beginning  from  the  south 
near  the  sources  of  the  Astaboras  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing districts.  Near  the  headland  Elephas  were 
the  Mosyli  (M<{ovAoi),  the  Molibae  (MoAifot),  and 
Soboridae  (2oeoplicu)  (PtoL  iv.  7.  §  28).  Next,  the 
Begio  Axiomitarum  [Axume],  immediately  to  the 
north  of  which  was  a  province  called  Tenesis  (Tfjyc- 
ffis)  occupied  by  the  Sembritae  of  Strabo  (p.  770), 
or  Semberritae  of  Pliny  (IT.  N,  vi.  30.  §  35).  North 
of  Tenesis  was  the  Lake  Coloe,  and  between  the 
Adulitae  and  Mount  Taurus  on  the  coast  were  tiie 
Colobi,  who  according  to  Agatharcides  (qp.  IHod.  iii. 
32)  practised  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  dwelt  in 
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a  woodj  and  monntainoiis  district  (HXtros  KoXoiuv^ 
Strab.  L  c;  6pos  KoAo^mi/,  Ptol.  iv.  8).  Above  these 
were  the  Memnones  (Mf/iromr),  a  name  celebrated 
by  the  post-Homeric  poeta  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
who  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  colony 
from  Western  India  (Philologi&d  Museum,  vol.  ii. 
p.  146);  and  above  these,  north  of  the  Blemmyes 
and  Megabari,  are  the  Adiabarae,  who  skirted  to  the 
east  the  province  of  Dodecaschoenos  or  Aethiopia 
above  Egypt.  Bat  of  all  these  tribes  we  know  the 
names  only,  and  even  these  very  imperfectly.  Modem 
travellers  can  only  coiyecturally  connect  them  with 
iheBedjas,  Bisch&ries,  SkcmgaUcu^  and  other Nnbian 
or  Arabian  races;  and  neither  Greeks  nor  Bomans 
feorveyod  the  neighbourhood  of  their  colcmies  beyond 
the  high  roads  which  led  to  their  principal  havens 
on  the  Red  Sea. 

The  western  \)ortion  of  Aethiopia,  owing  to  its 
generally  arid  character,  was  much  more  scantily 
peopled,  and  the  tribes  that  shifted  over  rather  than 
occupied  its  scanty  pastures  were  mostly  of  Libyan 
origin,  a  mixed  Negro  and  Barabra  race.*  Parallel 
with  the  Astapus  and  the  Kile  after  their  confluence, 
stretched  a  limestone  range  of  hiUs,  denominated  by 
Ptolemy  the  Aethiopian  mountains  {rh  AlBunriKh 
apTj,  iv.  8).  They  separated  Aethiopia  from  the 
Garamantes.  West  of  the  elbow  land  which  lay 
between  Meroe  and  Napata  was  a  district  called 
Tergedum.  North  of  Tergedum  the  Nubae  came 
down  to  the  Nile-bank  between  the  towns  of  Primls 
Parva  and  Phturi ;  and  northward  of  these  were  the 
above'mentioned£uonymitae,who  extended  to  Pselds 
in  Iftt  23°. 

In  the  region  Dodecaschoenus  or  Aethiopia  above 
Egypt  were  the  following  towns:  Hiera  Sycahinus 
('Icf>&  SuKd/Axvos:  Ptol.;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  32;  Itin. 
Anton,  p.  162:  JiwcdfJUvoVf  Philostrat.  ApoU.  Tifan, 
iv.  2),  the  southernmost  town  of  the  district  (  Wady 
Maharrakah,  Burckhardt's  Travebj-p,  100) ;  Corte 
(Kofnla  irpuTTj^  Agartharcides,  p.  22 ;  It.  Anton, 
p.  162),  Kortij  four  miles  north  of  Hiera  Sycaminos; 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  Tachompso 
(Taxofi^d:  Herod,  ii.  29;  Mela,  L  9.  §  2:  Mcra- 
ico/i^c6,  PtoL  iv.  5 ;  Tacompsos,  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35) 
was  situated  upon  an  island  (probably  Deraz)  upon 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  and  was  occupied  by 
AetJiiojuans  and  Egyptians.  Upon  the  opposite  bank 
was  PsBLCis  (YcXirir,  Strab.  p.  820;  Aristid.  Aegin, 
i.  p.  512).  It  was  built  in  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  its  erection  was  so  injurious  to  Tachompso,  that 
the  latter  came  to  be  denominated  Contra  Pselcis,  and 
lost  its  proper  appellation.  Pselcis  was  eight  miles 
from  Hiera  Sycaminos,  and  the  head-quarters  of  a 
cohort  of  German  horse  {NoL  Imp.)  in  the  Roman 
period.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  was  Tutzis 
{DachirdscJteh),  where  some  remarkable  monuments 
still  exist:  and  Taphis  (Tair*j,  Olympiad,  op.  PAo- 
tium,  80,  p.  194;  TaOis,  Ptol.  iv.  5),  opposite  to 
which  was  Oontra-Taphis  (Teffah),  where  ruins  have 
been  discovered,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
are  large  stone-quarries.  Finally,  Paremboi^e, 
the  frontier-garrison  of  Egypt,  where  even  so  late  as 
the  4th  century  A.  d.  a  Roman  legion  was  stationed. 

Pliny,  in  his  account  of  the  war  with  Candace 
^B.  c.  22),  has  preserved  a  brief  record  of  the  route 
of  Petronius  in  his  second  invasion  of  Meroe,  which 
contains  the  names  of  some  places  of  importance. 
The  Roman  genenil  passed  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
through  Dongola  and  Nubia,  and  occupied  or  halted 
at  the  following  stations :  Pselcis,  Primis  Magna,  or 
Promnis  (Jbrim)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
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Phturis  (^Farras),  and  Aboccis  or  Aboncis  {Aho6* 
simbely  Jpsambul  on  the  left,  Cambysis  (rafum 
KofiSieov)  and  Atteva  or  Attoba,  near  the  third 
cataract.  If  Josephus  can  be  relied  upon  indeed, 
the  Persians  must  have  penetrated  the  Nile^valler 
much  higher  up  than  the  Romans,  and  than  either 
Herodotus  or  Diodoms  (i.  34)  will  permit  us  to 
suppose.  For  the  Jewish  historian  {Antiq.  ii.  10) 
represents  Cambyses  as  conquering  the  capital  i 
Aethiopia,  and  changing  its  name  from  Saba  to 
Meroe. 

The  architectural  remains  of  Nubia  belong  to 
Meroe  and  are  briefly  described  under  that  head.  Ta 
Meroe  also,  as  the  centre  and  perhaps  the  creature 
of  the  inland  trade  of  Aethiopia,  we  refer  for  an  ac^ 
count  of  the  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  the 
land  above  Egypt. 

The  principal  modem  travellers  who  have  explored 
or  described  the  country  above  Egypt  are  Bmoe, 
Burckhardt,  Belzoni,  Minutoli,  Gau  and  RoGeilim. 
I/ord  Valentia  and  Mr.  Salt's  Travels,  Waddington  and 
Hanbuiy's  Journals,  Rtippel's  and  Cailleauds  Travels, 
&c.,  *^  Heeren's  Historicid  Researches,"  vol.  i.  pp.285 
•—473,  and  the  geographical  work  of^ter  have  been 
consulted  for  the  preceding  article.  ^r[W.  B.  D.] 

AETNA  (AJfryi} :  EtLAirvaToi,  Aetnensis),  a  dtr 
of  Sicily,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  on  its  southern  declivity.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  Sicelian  city,  and  was  called  Ikessa  or 
Inessum  {"lyrjiTffa,  Thuc.  Strab.;  "lyriaaov,  StepL 
Byz.  v.  Alrnj ;  Diodorus  has  the  corrupt  form  *Ef- 
yriffid) :  but  after  the  death  of  Hieron  I.  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  colonists  whom  he  had  established  at 
Catana,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Inessa,  a  place  of 
great  natural  strength,  which  they  occupied,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  name  of  Aetna,  previously  given 
by  Hioran  to  his  new  colony  at  Catana.  [Cataxa.] 
In  consequence  of  this  they  continued  to  regard 
Hieron  as  their  oekist  or  founder.  (Diod.  xi.  76; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  268.)  The  new  name,  however,  appears 
not  to  have  been  universally  adopted,  and  we  find 
Thucydidcs  at  a  later  period  stiU  employing  the  old 
appellation  of  Inessa.  It  seems  to  have  fiallec  into 
the  power  of  the  Syracusans,  and  was  occupied  tj 
them  with  a  strong  garrison;  and  in  B.C. 426  wo 
find  the  Athenians  under  Laches  in  vain  attempting 
to  wrest  it  from  their  hands.  (Thuciii.  103.)  During 
the  great  Athenian  expediticm,  Inessa,  as  well  astl^ 
neighbouring  city  of  Hybla,  continued  steadfast  in  the 
alliance  of  Syracuse,  on  wliich  account  then*  lands 
were  ravaged  by  the  Athenians.  (Id.  vi.  96.)  At 
a  subsequent  period  the  strength  of  its  position  as  a 
fortress,  rendered  it  a  place  of  importance  in  the  civil 
dissensions  of  Sicily,  and  it  became  the  refuge  of  the 
Syracusan  knights  who  had  opposed  the  elevation  of 
IMonysius.  But  in  b.  c.  403,  Uiat  despot  made  him- 
self master  of  Aetna,  where  he  soon  after  established 
a  bodyof  Oampanian  mercenaries,  who  had  previously 
been  settled  at  Catana.  These  continued  faithful  to 
Dionysius,  notwithstanding  the  general  defection  of 
his  allies,  during  the  Carthaginian  invasion  in  b.  c. 
396,  and  retained  possession  of  the  city  till  b.c.  339, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Timoleon,  and  its  Campanian 
occupants  put  to  the  sword.  (Diod.  xiii.  1 13,  xiv.  7, 
8,  9,  14,  58,  61,  xvi.  67,  82.)  We  find  no  mention 
of  it  from  this  time  till  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  it  as  a  municipal  town  of  consi- 
derable importance;  its  territory  being  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  com  of  all  Sicily.  Its  citizens  suflTcred 
severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres  and  his  agents. 
(Cic.  Verr.  iii.  '^3,  44,  45,  iv.  51.),   The  Aetnenses 
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■n  ■!»  mesliooed  bj  Pliqy  among  the  "  popnli  6ti- 
pendiarii*  of  Sidlj;  and  the  name  of  Uie  citj  is 
f nod  boch  in  Ptcjemj  and  the  Itiueraries,  bat  itB 
fgakifqwftt  hifrtoiy  and  the  period  of  its  destruction 
arrnoknown. 

Great  donbt  exists  as  to  the  site  of  Aetna.  Strabo 
tefis  OS  (Ti.  ph.  273)  that  it  was  near  CetUuripi,  and 
va!i  the  place  finm  whence  travellers  usnallj  as- 
cmded  the  mountain.  But  in  another  passage  (ib. 
p.  268)  he  expresslj  sajs  that  it  was  oulj  80 
£tadk  from  Catana.  The  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  93)  jdaces 
^  St  12  >I.  P.  from  Catana,  and  the  same  distance 
frm  Centoript;  its  position  between  these  two  cities 
m  &rdwr  oonfirroed  bj  Thucjdides  (vi.  96).  Bat 
Batimh&tantfing  these  xmusnallj  precise  data,  its 
ruct  sitnatian  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Si- 
rOiao  sntiqaaTies  gmerallj  place  it  at  Sta  Maria  di 
JJeoiia,  which  agrees  well  with  the  strong  position 
«f  the  c^,  bat  is  certainly  too  distant  from  Catana. 
(te  the  other  hand  S.  Nicolo  ddV  Artna^  a  convent 
jast  abore  Niooloti,  whidi  is  regarded  by  Cluverias 
as  tbe  Hte,  is  too  h^h  Tip  the  mountain  to  have  ever 
been  on  the  high  road  from  Catana  to  Centuripi. 
Jlimert,  however,  speaks  of  ruins  at  a  place  called 
Castro^  about  2|  miles  N.  £.  frxim  Paternd,  on  a  hiU 
irojeetiiig  fivm  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  he 
j^^aids  as  the  site  of  Aetna,  and  which  would  cer- 
tunlr  a^jte  well  with  the  requisite  conditions.  He 
does  not  cite  his  aathority,  and  the  spot  is  not  de- 
Mximl  by  any  recent  travdler.  (Cluver.  SiciL  p.  123 ; 
Aaiic.  Lex,  Topogr,  Sic  voL  iiL  p.  50;  Mannert, 
/fiiL  ToL  iL  p.  293.) 

There  exist  coins  of  Aetna  in  can»derable  numbers, 
bet  principally  of  copper;  they  bear  the  name  of  the 
feo(>k  at  fon,  AITNAIfiN.  Those  of  silver,  which 
are  very  rare,  are  similar  to  some  of  Catana,  bat  bear 
solj  die  abbreviated  l^end  AITN.       [£.  H.  B.] 
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COIN   OF  AETNA. 

AETNA  (Atmqi),  a  celebrated  volcanic  mountain 
of  Sicily,  situated  in  the  KE.  part  of  the  island, 
adjoisii^  the  sea-coast  between  Taoromenium  and 
Cataoa.  It  is  now  called  by  the  peasantry  of  Sicily 
MtmgSbtUoyK  name  compounded  of  the  Italian  MonUj 
I  sad  the  AraMc  Jibelj  a  mountain;  but  is  still  well- 
ktcmn  \fj  the  name  of  Etna.  It  is  by  far  the  loftiest 
iaovntain  in  Sicily,  rising  to  a  height  of  10,874  feet 
shove  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  its  base  is  not  less 
thu  90  miles  in  circumference.  Like  most  volcanic 
Bt^nttains  it  forms  a  distinct  and  isolated  mass, 
hanag  no  real  connection  with  the  mountain  groups 
to  the  N.  of  it,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
va&TT  of  the  Acesines,  wAlcanlaraf  while  its  limits 
« the  W.  and  S.  are  defined  by  the  river  Symaethos 
(the  Simeto  or  Giarretta),  and  on  the  £.  by  the  sea. 
The  Tvlcanic  phenomena  which  it  presents  (xi  a  far 
finater  scale  than  is  seen  elsewhere  in  Europe,  early 
•ttrwted  the  attention  of  the  ancients,  and  there  is 
scaredy  any  object  of  physical  geography  of  which 
we  find  more  numerous  and  ample  notices. 

It  is  certain  from  geological  considerations,  that 
^  fii5t  eruptions  of  Aetna  must  have  long  preceded 
thehistoriudera;  and  if  any  reliance  could  be  placed 


on  the  fact  rccordod  by  Dlodoms  (v.  6),  that  the 
Sicauians  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  original 
settlements  in  the  £.  part  of  the  island  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequency  and  violence  of  these  out- 
btusts,  we  should  have  sufficient  evidence  that  it  was 
in  a  state  of  active  operation  at  the  earliest  period  at 
which  Sicily  was  inhabited.  It  is  difiicult,  however, 
to  believe  that  any  such  tradition  was  reaDy  pre> 
served ;  and  it  is  far  more  probable,  as  related  by  Thu- 
cydides  (vi.  2),  that  the  Sicanians  were  driven  to  the 
W.  portion  of  the  island  by  the  invasion  of  the  Si- 
celians,  or  Siculi :  on  the  other  hand,  the  silence  of 
Homer  concerning  Aetna  has  been  frequently  urged 
as  a  proof  that  the  mountain  was  not  then  in  a  state 
of  volcanic  activity,  and  though  it  would  be  absurd 
to  infer  from  thence  (as  has  been  done  by  some  au- 
thors) that  there  had  been  no  previous  eruptions,  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  these  phenomena  were 
not  veiy  fi^uent  or  violent  in  the  days  of  the  poet, 
otherwise  some  vague  rumour  of  them  must  have 
reached  him  among  the  other  marvels  of  "  the  far 
west."  But  the  fuime  at  least  of  Aetna,  and  pro- 
bably its  volcanic  character,  was  known  to  Hesiod 
(Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  23),  and  from  the  time  of 
tiie  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily,  it  attracted  general 
attention.  Pindar  describes  the  phenomena  of  the 
mountain  in  a  manner  equally  accurate  and  poetical 
—  the  streams  of  fire  that  were  vomited  fiirth  from 
its  inmost  recesses,  and  the  rivers  (of  lava)  that  gave 
forth  only  smoke  in  the  daytime,  bat  in  the  dar^ess 
assumed  the  appearance  of  sheets  of  crimson  fire 
rolling  down  into  the  deep  sea.  (P^A.  i.  40.)  Aes- 
chylus also  alludes  distinctiy  to  the  "  rivers  of  fire, 
devouring  with  their  fierce  jaws  the  smooth  fields  of 
the  fertile  Sicily."  (Prom.  F.  368.)  Great  eruptions, 
accompanied  with  streams  of  lava,  were  not,  however, 
fireqnent.  We  learn  from  Thucycfides  (iii.  116)  that 
the  one  which  he  records  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (b.  c.  425)  was  only  the  third 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  island.  The  date  of  the  earliest  is  not 
mentioned;  the  second  (which  is  evidently  the  one 
moreparticularlyreferred  to  by  Pindarand  Aeschylus) 
took  place,  according  to  Thucydides,  50  years  before 
the  above  date,  or  b.  c.  475 ;  but  it  is  placed  by  the 
Parian  Chronicle  in  the  same  year  with  the  battle 
of  Plataea,  b.  c.  479.  (Mann. Par. 68,  ed.  C.  Miiller.) 
The  next  after  thkt  of  B.C.  425  is  the  one  recorded  by 
Diodorus  in  b.  c.  396,  as  having  occurred  shortly  be- 
fore that  date,  which  had  laid  waste  so  considerable 
a  part  of  the  tract  between  Tauroroenium  and  Catana, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  Carthaginian  general 
Mago  to  advance  with  his  army  along  the  coast. 
(Diod.  xiv.  59;  the  same  eruption  is  noticed  by 
Orosios,  ii.  18.)  From  this  time  we  have  no  account 
of  any  great  outbreak  till  b.  c.  140,  when  the  moun- 
tidn  seems  to  have  suddenly  assumed  a  condition  of 
extraordinary  activity,  and  we  find  no  less  than  four 
violent  eruptions  recorded  within  20  years,  viz.  in  b.c. 
140,  135,  126,  121 ;  the  last  of  which  inflicted  the 
most  serious  damage,  not  only  on  the  territory  but 
the  city  of  Catana.  (Oros.  v.  6,  10, 13;  Jul.  Obseq. 
82,  85,  89.)  Other  eruptions  are  also  mentioned  as 
accompanying  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  b.  c.  49,  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  death  of  the  latter,  b.  c.  44  (Virg.  G.  i, 
471 ;  Liv.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  I  c. ;  Pctron.  c^e  B.  C- 
135;  Lucan.  i.  545),  and  these  successive  outbursts 
appear  to  have  so  completely  devastated  the  whole 
tract  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  as  to  have 
rendered  it  uninhabitable  and  almost  impassable  from 
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want  of  water.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  114.)  Agair,  irt 
B.  G.  38,  the  volcano  appears  to  have  been  in  at  least 
a  partial  state  of  emption  (Id.  t.  1 17),  and  6  years 
afterwards,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
between  Octavian  and  Antony,  Dion  Cassias  re- 
cords a  more  serious  ontboist,  accompanied  with  a 
stream  of  lava  which  did  great  damage  to  the  ad- 
joining oonntiy.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  8.)  Bat  firam  this 
time  forth  the  volcanic  agency  appears  to  have  been 
comparatively  qniescent ;  the  smoke  and  noises  which 
terrified  the  emperor  Caligula  (Suet.  CaL  51)  were 
probably  nothing  very  eztniordiniuy,  and  with  this 
exception  we  hear  only  of  two  eruptions  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  one  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, A.  i>.  70,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Dedus, 
A.  D.  251,  neither  of  whidi  is  noticed  by  contem- 
porary writers,  and  may  therefore  be  presumed  to 
have  been  of  no  veiy  formidable  character.  Oroeius, 
writing  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  spealcs 
of  Aetna  as  having  then  become  harmless,  and  only 
smoking  enough  to  give  credit  to  the  stones  of  its 
past  violence.  (Idat.  Chron.  ad  ami.  70 ;  Vita 
St  Agathae,  ap.  Cluoer,  Sicil.  p.  106 ;  Oros.  ii. 
14.)* 

From  these  accounts  it  is  evident  that  the  vol- 
canic action  of  Aetna  was  in  ancient,  as  it  still  con- 
tinues in  modem  times,  of  a  very  irregular  and  inter- 
mittent ^character,  and  that  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  those  passages,  whether  of  poets  or  prose 
writers,  which  apparently  describe  it  as  in  constant 
and  active  operation.  But  with  every  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  it  seems  probable  that  the  ordinary 
volcanic  phenomena  which  it  exhibited  were  more 
striking  and  conspicuous  in  the  age  of  Strabo  and 
Pliny  than  at  the  present  day.  The  expressions, 
however,  of  the  latter  writer,  that  its  noise  was  heard 
in  the  more  distant  parts  of  Sicily,  and  that  its 
ashes  were  carried  not  only  to  Tauromenium  and 
Catana,  but  to  a  dbtance  of  150  miles,  of  course  re- 
fer only  to  times  of  violent  eruption.  Livy  also  re- 
cords that  in  the  year  b.  c.  44,  the  hot  sand  and 
ashes  were  carried  as  fur  as  Khegium.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
ii.  103.  106,  iii.  8.  14;  Liv.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Georg.  i. 
471.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  well-known  description  of  the  eruptions  of  Aetna 
in  Virgil,  which  has  been  imitated  both  by  Silius 
Italicus  and  Claudian.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  570 — 577 ; 
Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  58 — 69 ;  ChiuiUan  dt  Rapt.  Proaerp. 
i.  161.) 

The  general  appearance  of  the  mountain  is  well 
described  by  Strabo,  who  tells  us  that  the  upper 
parts  were  bare  and  covered  with  ashes,  but  with 
snow  in  the  winter,  while  the  lower  slopes  were 
clothed  with  forests,  and  with  planted  grounds,  the 
volcanic  ashes,  which  were  at  first  so  destructive, 
ultimately  producing  a  soil  of  great  fertility,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  growth  of  vines.  The  summit 
of  the  mountain,  as  described  to  him  by  those  who 
had  lately  ascended  it,  was  a  level  plain  of  about  20 
stadia  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a  brow  or 
ridge  like  a  wall.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain,  which 
consisted  of  deep  and  hot  sand,  rose  a  small  hillock 
of  similar  aspect,  over  which  hnng  a  cloud  of  smoke 
rising  to  a  height  of  about  200  feet.  He,  however, 
justly  adds,  tlmt  these  appearances  were  subject  to 
constant  variations,  and  that  there  was  sometimes 

*  For  the  more  recent  hbtory  of  the  mountain 
and  its  eruptions,  see  Ferrara,  Descrizume  deWEtna, 
Palermo,  1818;  and  Daubeny  on  Volccmoetf  2d 
edit.  pp.  283—290. 
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only  one  crater,  sofmetimes  more.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  2(19^ 
273,  274.)  It  is  evident  from  this  account  that 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  in  his  time  a  oom- 
mon  enterprize.  Ludlius  also  speaks  of  it  as  not 
unusual  for  people  to  ascend  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
crater,  and  cffer  incense  to  the  tntelaiy  gods  of  the 
mountain  (Lucil.  ^e(na,  336;  see  also  Seneca,  Ep. 
79),  and  we  are  told  that  the  emperor  Hadrian,  when 
he  visited  Sicily,  made  the  ascent  for  the  porpoee  of 
seeing  the  sun  rise  from  thence.  (Spart.  Badr.  13.) 
It  is  therefore  a  strange  mistake  in  Claudian  (d« 
Rapt.  Proterp.  i.  158)  to  represent  the  summit  as 
inaccessible.  At  a  distance  of  less  than  1400  feet 
from  tile  highest  point  are  some  remains  of  a  iHick 
building,  clearly  of  Roman  work,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Torre  del  Fihto/Oj  from  a  vul- 
gar tradition  connecting  it  with  Empedodes:  this 
has  been  supposed,  with  far  more  plaosibility,  to  de- 
rive its  origin  from  the  visit  of  Hadrian.  (Smyth's 
Sicily^  p.  149;  Ferrara,  Descrie.  ddV  Etna,  p.  28.) 

Many  ancient  writers  describe  the  upper  part  ai 
Aetna  as  clothed  with  perpetual  snow.  Pindar  calls 
it  '*  the  nurse  of  thtf  keen  snow  all  the  year  long  * 
{Pyih.  i.  36),  and  the  apparent  contradiction  of  its 
perpetual  fires  and  everlasting  snows  is  a  favonrite 
subject  of  declamation  with  the  rhetorical  poets  and 
prose  writesB  of  a  later  period.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  58 — 
69 ;  Claudian.  de  Rapt.  Pro:  i.  164 ;  Solin.  5.  §  9.) 
Strabo  and  Pliny  more  reasonably  state  that  it  was 
covered  with  snow  tn  ike  winter;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  its  condition  in  eariy  ages 
difiered  irom  its  present  state  in  this  respect.  The 
highest  parts  of  the  mountain  are  stall  covered  vrith 
snow  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  oc- 
casionally patches  of  it  will  he  in  hollows  and  rif^ 
throughout  the  whole  summer.  The  forests  which 
clothe  the  middle  regions  of  the  mountain  are  alluded 
to  by  many  writers  (Strab.  vi.  p.  273;  Claud.  I.  c. 
159) ;  and  Diodorus  tells  xis  that  Dionystos  of  Syra- 
cuse derived  from  thence  great  part  of  the  materials 
for  the  construction  of  his  fleet  in  b.  c.  399.  (Diod. 
xiv.  42.) 

It  was  natural  that  speculations  should  earlj  be 
directed  to  the  causes  of  the  remarkable  phenomena 
exhibited  by  Aetna.  A  mythological  fable,  adopted 
by  almost  all  the  poets  from  Pindar  downwards,  as- 
cribed them  to  the  struggle  of  the  giant  Typhoons  (or 
Enceladus  according  to  others),  who  had  been  buried 
under  the  lofty  pile  by  Zens  after  the  defeat  of  th4» 
giants.  (Pind.  Pytk.  i.  35 ;  Aesch.  Prom.  365 ;  Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  578;  Ovid.  Jfef.  v.  346;  Chiud.  le.  152; 
Lucil.  AetnOf  41 — 71.)  Others  assigned  it  as  the 
workshop  of  Vulcan,  though  this  was  placed  by  the 
more  ordinary  tradition  in  tiie  Aeolian  islands.  Later 
and  more  philosophical  writera  ascribed  the  eruptions 
to  the  violence  of  the  winds,  pent  up  in  subterranean 
caverns,  abounding  with  sulphur  and  other  inflam- 
mable sulwitances;  while  others  conceived  them  to 
originate  from  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  sea 
upon  the  same  materials.  Both  these  theories  are 
discussed  and  developed  by  Lucretius,  but  at  much 
greater  length  by  the  author  of  a  separate  poem  en- 
titled "  Aetna,"  which  was  for  a  long  time  ascribed 
to  Cornelius  Severus,  but  has  been  attributed  by  its 
more  recent  editors,  Wemsdorf  and  Jacob,  to  the 
younger  Ludlius,  the  frigid  and  contemporary  of 
Seneca.f  It  contains  some  powerful  passages,  but 
is  disfigured  by  obscurity,  and  adds  little  to  our 

f  For  a  foller  discussion  of  this  qucstian,  see  the 
Biogr,  Diet.  art.  LucUmB  Junior, 
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kHwled|:e  of  the  historj  or  phenomena  of  the  moan- 
taia.  (LocreC.  tL  640 — 703;  LuciL  Aetma,  92,  et 
m\.;  Joadn,  ir.  1 ;  Seneca,  EpisL  79;  CUudian,  L  c. 
1(9—175.)  The  oonnectioa  of  these  volcanic  phe- 
MDoa  vitfa  the  earthquakes  by  which  the  island 
was  frnpentlj  agitated,  was  too  obvious  to  esoipe 
Dodce,  and  was  indeed  implied  in  the  popular  tra- 
ction. Some  writers  also  asserted  that  there  was  a 
fobtenanean  oonmnmicatioa  between  Aetna  and  the 
Aeofian  islands,  and  that  the  ernptians  of  the  former 
vtre  ohserred  to  ahemate  with  those  of  Hiera  and 
Strongyle,  (Diod.  v.  7.) 

The  same  of  Aetna  was  evidently  derived  from  its 
krj  character,  and  has  the  same  root  as  ai9w,  to 
koiL    Bat  in  later  times  a  mjthdogical  origin  was 
^Dond  for  it,  and  the  nnmntain  was  supposed  to  have 
nccsted  its  name  from  a  nymph,  Aetna,  the  daughter 
<i  Uniras  and   Gaea,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Briaieos.  (SchoL  ad  Theocr.  Id,  L  65.)    The  moun- 
tun  itself  is  spoken  of  by  Pindar  (Pj^.  i.  57)  as 
eonsecrated  to  Zens;  bat  at  a  later  period  Solinus 
dBs  it  sacred  to  Ynlcan ;  and  we  learn  that  there 
disted  on  it  a  temple  of  that  deity.     This  was  not, 
bowrer,  as  sappoeed  by  scone  writers,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  but  in  the  middle  or  forest 
region,  as  we  are  told  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
ftrf^  of  sacred  trees.  (Solin.  5.  §  9 ;  Aelian,  ff.  A, 
xL  3.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AETOXIA  (AiTMXia:  Eth.  AlruMs,  Aetolua),  a 
district  of  Greece,  the  boundaries  of  which  \'aricd 
at  diffoent  periods.     In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Acamania,  from  which  it  was 
ceparated  by  the  river  Achelous,  on  the  N.  by  the 
sioontuiUMis  coontry  inhabited  by  the  Athamanes, 
Dolapes,  and  Dryopes,  on  the  NE.  by  Doris  and 
KaHs,  on  the  SE.  by  Locris,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
cntnace  to  the  Corinthian  gulf.     It  contained  about 
1165  square  miles.     It  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts, oJIed  Old  Aetolia  (ri  ipxaia  Airw\f«),  and 
Artcdia  Epictetos  (^  hriimiTOfjy  or  the  Acquired. 
The  former   extended  along   the   coast  from   the 
Achekos  to  the  Evenus,  and  inland  as  far  as  Ther- 
Bram,  oppoate  the  Acamanian  town  of  Stratus :  the 
ktter  inchidcd  the  northera  and  more  mountainous 
part  of  the  province,  and  also  the  country  on  the 
coast  between  the  Evenus  and  Locris.    When  this 
£vifaaa  was  introduced  is  unknown;  but  it  cannot 
hare  been  foonded  upon  conquest,  for  the  inland 
AftoGans  were  never  subdued.   The  country  between 
the  AchdoBs  and  the  Evenus  appears  in  tradition 
aft  the  cniginal  abode  of  the  Aetolians;   and  the 
term  Epictetus  probably  only  indicates  the  subse- 
qiunt  extension  of  their  name  to  the  remainder  of 
the  eoontry.     Strabo  makes  the  promontory  An- 
nrrinmn  the  boundary  between  Aetolia  and  Locris, 
but  MBK  of  the  towns  between  this  promontory  and 
the  Evenus  belonged  originally  to  the  Ozolian  Lo- 
criana.    (Strab.  pp.  336,  450,  459.) 

The  country  on  the  coast  between  the  Achelous 
and  the  Evenns  is  a  fertile  plain,  called  Parache- 
Vjlti8  (ni^MixcAoMrts),  after  the  former  river.  This 
pbaa  is  bounded  en  the  north  by  a  range  of  hills 
caQed  Aiacynthos,  north  of  which  and  of  the  lakes 
fijria  and  Trichonis  there  again  opens  out  another 
cxteaave  plain  oppceite  the  town  of  Stratus.  Tliese 
are  the  only  two  plains  in  Aetolia  of  any  extent. 
The  remainder  of  the  country  is  traversed  in  every 
directaaD  by  rugged  mountains,  covered  with  forests, 
and  foil  of  dangerous  ravines.  These  mountains 
are  a  loath- westerly  continuation  of  Mt.  Pindus,  and 
hare  neper  been  croiised  by  any  road,  either  in  ancient 
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or  modem  times.  The  following  mountains  aro 
mentioned  by  special  names  by  the  ancient  writers: 
—  I.Tymphrestus  (Tv/Lit^oTor),  on  the  northern 
frontier,  was  a  southeriy  continuation  of  Mt.  Pindus, 
and  more  properly  belongs  to  Dryopis.  [Dhyopis.] 
2.  BoMi  (Bwftoi),  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  was 
the  most  westerly  part  of  Mt.  Oeta,  inhabited  by  the 
Bomienses.  In  it  were  the  sources  of  the  Evenus. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  451;  Thuc  iii»  96;  Steph.  B.  s.  v, 
Boofioi.)  3.  CoRAX  (K6pai)j  also  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  was  a  south-westerly  continuation 
of  Oeta,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  the  greatest 
mountain  in  Aetolia.  There  was  a  pass  through  it 
leading  to  Thermopyhie,  which  the  consul  Adlius 
Ghibrio  crossed  with  great  difficulty  and  the  loss  of 
many  beasts  of  burthen  m  his  passage,  when  he 
marched  from  Thermopylae  to  Naupactus  in  b.  c. 
191.  Leake  remarks  that  the  route  of  Ghibrio  was 
probably  by  the  vale  of  the  Vittritza  into  that  of 
the  Kokkino,  over  the  ridges  which  connect  Velukhi 
with  Vardhwij  but  very  near  the  latter  mountain, 
which  is  thus  identified  with  Corax.  Corax  is  de- 
scribed on  that  occasion  by  Livy  as  a  very  liigh 
mountain,  lying  between  Callipolis  and  Nanpactus. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  450;  Liv.  xxxvi.  30;  Steph.  B.  s.v.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iL  p.  624.)  4.  Ta- 
PHIASSUS  (Ta<pta(T(r6s:  Kaki-^kaid),  a  southerly 
continuation  of  Corax,  extended  down  to  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  where  it  terminated  in  a  lofty  moun- 
tain near  the  town  of  Mocynia.  In  this  mountain 
Nessus  and  the  other  Centaurs  were  said  to  Imve 
been  buried,  and  from  their  corpses  arose  the  stinking 
waters  which  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  from  which 
the  western  Locrians  are  said  to  have  derived  the 
name  of  Ozolae,  or  the  Stinking.  Modem  travellers 
have  found  at  the  base  c£  Mt.  Taphiassus  a  number 
of  springs  of  fetid  water.  Taphiassus  derives  its 
modem  name  of  Kaki-skala,  or  "  Bad-Udder,"  from 
the  dangerous  road,  which  runs  along  the  face  of  a 
predpitous  cliflf  overhanging  the  sea,  half  way  up 
the  mountain-  (Strab,  pp.  427,  451,  460;  Antig. 
Caryst.  129;  Plin.  iv.  2;  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill; 
Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  voL  I  p.  135;  Cell,  Itiner. 
p.  292.)  5.  Chalcis  or  Chalceia  (X(i\Kir  I) 
XoAicIa:  Vardssova),  an  offshoot  of  Taphiassus, 
running  down  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Evenus  and  Taphiassus.  At  its  foot 
was  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Taphiassus  and 
Chalcis  are  the  ancient  names  of  the  two  great 
mountains  mnning  close  down  to  the  sca-cooiit,  a 
little  west  of  the  promontory  Antirrhium,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  some  low  ground.  Each 
of  these  mountains  rises  from  the  sea  in  one  dark 
gloomy  mass.  (Strab.  pp.  451,  460;  Horn.  IL  ii. 
640;  Leake,  Ic;  Mure,  vol.  i.  p.  171.)  6.  Ara- 
CTNTHUS  (^ApdKwOos:  Zygo8)y  a  range  of  moun- 
tains running  in  a  south-easterly  direction  from  the 
Achelous  to  the  Evenus,  and  separating  the  lower 
plain  of  Aetolia  near  the  sea  from  the  upper  plain 
above  the  lakes  Hyria  and  Trichonis.  (Strab.  x. 
p.  450.)  [Aracykthus.]  7.  Pakaktolium 
( Viena)j  a  mountain  NE.  rf  Thermum,  in  which 
city  the  Aetolians  held  the  meetings  of  their  league. 
(Plin.  iv.  2;   Pol.  v.  8;  Leake,  vol.  i.    p.  131.) 

8.  Myenus  (rh  ipos  Mvrjvoi',  Plut.  de  Fluviisy 
p.  44),  between  the  rivers  Evenus  and  Hylaetbus. 

9.  Macyuium,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (/.  c), 
must,  from  its  name,  have  been  near  the  town  of 
Macynia  on  the  coast,  and  consequently  a  pert  of 
Mt.  Taphiassus.  10.  Curium  (Kovfuoy),  a  moun- 
tain between  Pleuron  and  lake  Trichonis,  lh)m  which 
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the  Caretes  were  said  to  have  derived  their  name. 
It  is  a  branch  of  Aracjnthus.     (Strab.  x.  p.  451.) 

The  two  chief  rivers  of  Aetolla  were  the  Achelous 
and  the  Evenus^  which  flowed  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  course  nearly  parallel  to  one  another.  [Ache- 
ix>ns:  EvEirus.]  There  were  no  other  rivers  in  the 
country  worthy  d£  mention,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gampylus  and  Cyathus,  both  of  which  were  tribu- 
taries of  the  Achelous.     [Ach£L0U3.] 

There  were  several  lakes  in  the  two  great  plains 
of  Aetolia.  The  upper  plain,  N.  of  Mt  Aracynthus, 
contained  two  large  lakes,  which  conununicatodwith 
each  other.  The  eastern  and  the  larger  of  the  two 
was  called  Trichonis  (Tptxofvls^  PoL  v.  7,  xL  4 :  LaJse 
ofApokuro)j  the  western  was  named  Hyria  (^Lake 
4f  Zygoi) ;  and  from  the  latter  issued  the  river 
Cyathus,  which  flowed  into  the  Achelous  near  the 
town  of  Conope,  afterwards  Arsinoe  (Ath.  x.  p.  424). 
This  lake,  named  Hyrie  by  Ovid  (3fe&  vii.  371,  seq.) 
is  called  Hydra  CTSpa)  in  the  common  text  of  Strabo, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  afterwards  called 
Lysimachia  (Avo-i/iax^a)  from  a  town  of  that  name 
upon  its  southern  shore.  (Strab.  p.  460.)  Its  proper 
name  appears  to  have  been  Hyria,  which  might  easily 
bo  changed  into  Hydra.  (Mliller,  Dorians^  vol.  ii. 
p.  481.)  This  lake  is  also  named  Oonope  by  Anto- 
ninus Liberalis  {Met.  12).  The  mountain  Aracynthus 
runs  down  towards  the  ^oies  of  both  lakes,  and  near 
the  lake  Hyrie  there  is  a  ra\ine,  which  Ovid  {I.  c.) 
calls  the  "  Cycneia  Tempe,"  because  Cycnus  was 
said  to  have  been  here  changed  into  a  swan  by  Apollo. 
The  principal  sources  which  form  both  the  lakes  are 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  mountain  overhanging  the 
eastern,  or  lake  Trichonis;  a  current  flows  from  £. 
to  W.  through  the  two  lakes;  and  the  river  of 
Cyathus  is  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the 
same  stream  (Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  154).  In  the  lower 
plain  of  Aetolia  there  were  several  smaller  lakes  or 
lagoons.  Of  these  Strabo  (pp.  459,  460)  mentions 
three.  1.  Cynia(KvWa),  wluch  was  60  stadia  long 
and  20  broad,  and  communicated  with  the  sea.  2. 
Uria  (Ovp^a),  which  vras  much  smaller  than  the 
preceding  and  half  a  stadium  from  the  sea.  3.  A 
large  lake  near  Calydon,  belonging  to  the  Romans  of 
Patrae :  this  lake,  according  to  Strabo,  abounded  in 
fish  (ciioifos),  and  the  gastronomic  poet  Archestratus 
said  that  it  was  celebrated  for  the  labrax  (AcCS^), 
a  ravenous  kind  of  fish.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  311,  a.) 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  these  lakes,  as 
the  coast  has  undergone  numerous  changes;  but 
Leake  supposes  that  the  lagoon  of  Anatoliko  was 
Cynia,  that  oi MeaolonghiXins^  and  that  oiBokhori 
tlie  lake  of  Calydon.  The  last  of  these  lakes  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  lake  Onthb  {'OvOls%  which 
Nicander  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Nicand.  Thai'.  214)  speaks 
of  in  connection  vvith  Kaupactns.  (Leake,  vd.  iii. 
p.  573,  &c.) 

In  tlie  two  great  plains  of  Aetolia  excellent  com 
was  grown,  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  produced 
good  wine  and  oil.  These  plains  also  afforded  abun- 
dance of  pasture  for  horses ;  and  the  Aetolian  horses 
were  reckoned  only  second  to  those  of  Thessaly.  In 
the  mountains  there  were  many  wild  beasts,  among 
which  we  find  mention  of  boars  and  even  of  lions, 
for  Herodotus  gives  the  Thracian  Ncstus  and  tlie 
Achelous  as  the  limits  within  which  lions  were  found 
in  Europe.     (Herod,  v.  126.) 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Aetolia  asz  said  to 
have  been  Ouretes,  who  according  to  some  aocoimts 
had  come  from  Euboea.  (Strab.  x.  p.  465.)  They 
inhabited  the  plains  between  the  Achelous  and  the 
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Evenns,  and  the  country  received  in  oooseqaenoe  the 
name  of  Curetis.  Beddes  them  we  also  find  mciiti(« 
of  the  Leleges  and  the  Hyantes,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  driven  out  of  Boeotia.    (Strab.  pp.  322, 
464.)    These  three  peoples  probably  belonged  to  tho 
great  Pelade  race,  and  were  at  all  events  not  Hel- 
lenes.    The  first  great  Hellenic  settlement  in  the 
countiy  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  Epeans,  led 
by  Aetolus,  the  son  of  Endymion,  who  crossed  oTer 
from  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  subdued  the  Curetes,  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  country  and  the  people,  ox 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war.    Aetolns  fonnded 
the  town  of  Calydon,  which  he  called  after  his  son, 
and  which  became  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  The 
Curetes  continued  to  reside  at  their  ancient  capital 
Pleuron  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ciuium,  and  for  a  long 
time  carried  on  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Calydon. 
Subsequently  the  Curetes  were  driven  out  of  Pleuron, 
and  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  into  Acamania. 
At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Pleuron  as  well  as 
Calydon  were  governed  by  the  Aetolian  chief  Thoas. 
(Pans.  V.  1.  §  8;  Horn.  //.  ix.  529,  seq.;  Strab. 
p.  463.)     Since  Pleuron  appears  in  the  later  period 
c^  the  heroic  age  as  an  Aetolian  city,  it  is  reinesented 
as  such  from  the  beginning  in  some  legends.   Hence  • 
Pleuron,  like  Calydon,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a  son  of  Aetolus  (ApoUod.  L  7.  §  7);  and 
at  the  very  time  that  some  l^ends  represent  it  as 
the  capital  of  the  Curetes,  and  engaged  in  war  with 
Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  others  relate  tliat  it  was 
governed  by  his  own  brother  Thestius.    Aetolia  was 
celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  <^  Greece  on  account  of 
the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  the  exploits  of 
Tydeus,  Meleager  and  the  other  heroes  tS  Calydon 
and  Pleuron.     The  Aetolians  also  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war  under  the  command  of  Thoas;  they  came 
in  40  ships  from  Pleuron,  Calydon,  Olenus,  Pylesne 
and  Chalcis  (Horn.  Jl.  ii.  638).     Sixty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war  some  Aeolians,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Thessaly  along  with  the  Boeotians,  migrated 
into  Aetolia,  and  settled  in  the  country  around  Pkuron 
and  Calydon,  which  was  hence  called  Aeolis  after 
thenL    (Strab.  p.  464;  Thuc  iii.  102.)    Ephonis 
(ap.  Strab.  p.  465)  however  places  this  migration  ot 
the  Aeolians  much  earlier,  for  he  relates  "  that  the 
Aeolians  once  invaded  the  district  of  Pleuron,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Curetes  and  called  Curetis, 
and  expelled  this  people."    Twenty  years  afterwards 
occurred  the  great  Dorian  invasion  of  Pdoponnesos 
under  the  command  of  the  descendants  of  Heracles. 
The  Aetolian  chief  Oxylus  took  part  in  this  invasion, 
and  conducted  the  Dorians  across  tlic  Corinthian 
gulf.     In  return  for  his  services  he  received  Elis 
upon  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 

From  this  time  till  tiie  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  wo  know  nothing  of  the  histoiy 
of  the  Aetolians.  Notwithstandmg  their  fiime  in 
the  heroic  age,  they  appear  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  as  one  of  the  most  uncivilized  of 
the  Grecian  tribes;  and  Thucydides  (L  5)  mentions 
them,  together  with  their  neighbours  the  Ozolian 
Locrians  and  Acamanians,  as  retaining  all  the 
habits  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  age.  At  this  period 
there  were  three  main  divisions  of  the  Aetolians, 
the  Apodoti,  Ophioncnses,  and  Eurytanes.  The 
last,  who  were  the  most  numerous  of  the  three, 
spoke  a  language  which  waa  unintelligible,  and  were 
in  the  habit  of  eating  raw  meat.  (Thuc.  iii.  102.) 
Thucydides,  however,  does  not  call  them  Bap^apoi ; 
and  notwithstanding  their  low  culture  and  uncivilized 
habits,  the  Aetolians  ranked  as  Hellenes,  partly, 
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it  itffm^  oa  aceouit  of  tlietr  kgendaiy  raiown, 
mi  putlj  OB.  aooonnt  of  their  acknowledged  ooo- 
OMtMi  vitli  the  EkftDs  in  Pelopomieeiis.  £ach  of 
tlww  tlu«e  diTisioos  ms  sabdiTided  into  several 
viflage  tnbea.  Their  villages  were  nnfortifiod,  and 
Dostoftheinhabitanta  lived  by  pliioder.  Their  tribes 
appetf  to  haxe  been  independent  of  each  other,  and 
s  wu  only  in  drcnmstances  of  common  danger 
tbat  thej  acted  in  concert.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
iuUnd  momitaiTMi  were  brave,  active,  and  invin- 
cMcl  TImj  were  nnrivalled  in  the  use  of  the 
jpvfia,  for  which  thej  are  celebrated  by  Euripides. 
(AtMaua.  139,  140;  camp.  Thnc  iiL  97.) 

The  Apodoti,  Ophionenses,  and  Eniytanes,  in- 
Ubited  only  the  central  districts  of  Aetolia,  and 
Al  not  occupy  any  part  of  the  phun  between  the 
Etvims  and  the  Acbekoa,  which  waa  the  abode  of 
the  BMxe  civilized  part  of  the  nation,  who  bore  no 
tther  aame  than  that  of  Aetolians.  The  Apodoti 
(*A«AvrM,  Thnc.  liL  94;  *Air<{5(rro(,  Pol.  xvii  5) 
inh<hitnd  tlie  moontains  above 'Nanpactus,  on  the 
honicfs  of  Locria.  They  are  said  by  Polybins  not 
lo  have  been  HeDenes.  (Gomp.  liv.  zxziL  34.) 
North  of  then  dwelt  the  Ophionenses  or  Ophienses 
CO^mims, Thnc  L  e.;  'O^iclr,  Strsb.  pp.451,465), 
aad  to  thm  bdonged  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  Bomi- 
OMM  (B«^f,  Thnc  iii.  96;  Strab.  p.  451 ;  StepL 
^iL&r.BiiyioOaDd  Callieo8e6(KaAAiirt,Thac  2.e.), 
both  of  which  inhabited  the  ridge  of  Oeta  running 
Am  towaida  the  Malic  gnlf :  the  fiinner  are  placed 
by  SCrabo  (L  e.)  at  the  aonroes  of  the  Evenus,  and 
ttw  position  of  tiie  latter  is  fixed  by  that  of  their 
c^iital  town  Callimn.  [Cajjjvm,]  The  Eury- 
taaes  (£iynrrSrcf,  Thnc.  iii.  94,  et  alii)  dwelt 
BHth  of  the  Ophionenses,  as  far,  apparently,  as  Mt. 
Tyaipfafestos,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  town 
Ctothalia,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a  place  belong- 
ing to  tUs  peopleL  They  are  said  to  have  possessed 
aa  oEBcle  of  Odyaeens.  (Strab.  pp.  448,  45 1,  465 ; 
SchoLarfZ^oopJb-.  799.) 

The  Agraci,  who  inhabited  the  north-west  comer 
if  Aelalia,  bordering  upon  Ambncia,  were  not  a 
fifirionof  tlie  Aetolian  nation. but aseparato people, 
gweiued  at  the  ti|pe  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war  by  a 
kiag  of  thdr  own,  and  only  united  to  Aetolia  at  a 
hser  period.  The  Aperanti,  who  lived  in  the  same 
firtrirt,  appear  to  have  been  a  subdivision  of  the 
[AoBAKi;  Afebaivtl]  Pliny(iv.  3)  men- 
vwions  other  peoples  as  belonging  to  Aetolia, 
sack  as  the  Athamanea,  Tymphaei,  Dolopes,  &c.; 
Vat  this  statement  is  only  true  of  the  later  period 
of  the  Aetolian  T<eagiie,  when  the  Aetolians  had  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  most  of  the  neighbouring 
trifaeB  of  Epima  and  Thessaly. 

At  the  eommencement  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war 
the  Aetofians  had  formed  no  alliance  either  with 
Sparta  or  Athens,  and  consequently  are  not  men- 
ifeaKd  by  Thucydides  (iL  9)  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  alhed  fincea  of  the  two  nations.  It  was  the 
BBprovoked  invasion  of  their  country  by  the  Atbe- 
in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  455), 
led  them  to  esponse  the  Lacedaemonian  side. 
la  this  year  the  Mesisenians,  who  had  been  settled 
St  Hsnpactos  by  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  suf- 
faed  greatly  fimn  the  inroads  of  the  Aetolians, 
the  Athenian  general,  Demosthenes,  to 
into  the  interior  of  Aetolia,  with  the  hope  of 
the  three  great  tribes  of  the  Apodoti, 
OjAiananaes,  and  Eorytanes,  since  if  they  were 
sahdaed  the  Atheniana  would  become  masters  of 
the  vhofe  coontry  between  the  Ambracian  gulf  and 
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Parnassus.  Having  collected  a  considerBble  force, 
Demosthenes  set  out  from  Naupactns;  but  the  ex- 
pedition proved  a  complete  failure.  After  advancing 
a  few  miles  into  the  interior,  he  was  attacked  at 
Aegitium  by  the  whole  fim»  of  the  Aetolians,  who 
had  occupied  the  adjacent  hills.  The  rugged  nature 
of  the  ground  prevented  the  Athenian  hoplites  from 
coming  to  close  quarters  with  their  active  foe ;  De- 
mosthenes had  with  him  only  a  small  number  of 
light-armed  troops;  and  in  the  end  the  Athenians 
were  completoly  defeated,  and  fled  in  disorder  to  the 
coast.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Aetolians  joined  the 
Peloponnesians  under  Euiylochus  in  making  an 
attack  upon  Naupactus,  which  Demosthenes  saved 
with  difficulty,  by  the  help  of  the  Acamanians. 
(Thuc  iii.  94,  &c.)  The  Aetolians  took  no  further 
part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for  those  of  the  na- 
ti<ni  who  fought  under  the  Athenians  in  ^dly  were 
only  mercenaries.  (Thuc.  viL  57.)  From  this  time 
tin  that  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  we  find 
scarody  any  mention  of  the  Aetolians.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  their  neighbours  and  andent  enemies,  the 
Acamanians.     [Acarnania.] 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.  c. 
323)  the  Aetolians  joined  the  confederate  Greeks  in 
what  is  usually  called  the  Lamian  war.  This  war 
was  brought  to  a  dose  by  the  defeat  of  the  confe- 
derates at  Grannon  (b.g.  322);  whereupon  Anti- 
pater  and  Craterus,  having  first  made  peace  with 
Athens,  invaded  Aetolia  with  a  huge  army.  The 
Aetolians,  however,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  in- 
vaders, abandoned  their  villages  in  the  plains  and 
retired  to  their  impr^;nable  mountains,  where  they 
renuuned  in  safety,  till  the  Macedonian  generals 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  thdr  territory  in  order  to 
march  against  Perdiccas.  (Diod.  xviiL  24,  25.) 
In  the  wars  which  followed  between  the  different 
usurpers  of  the  Macedonian  throne,  the  alliance  of 
the  Aetolians  was  eagerly  courted  by  the  contending 
armies;  and  their  brave  and  warlike  population 
enabled  them  to  exercise  great  influence  upon  the 
politics  of  Greece.  The  prominent  part  they  took 
in  the  expuldon  of  the  -Gauls  from  Greece  (b.  c. 
279)  still  further  increased  their  reputation.  In 
the  army  which  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Thermo- 
pylae to  oppose  the  Gauls,  the  contingent  of  the 
Aetolians  was  by  far  the  krgest,  and  they  here  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  bravery  in  repulsing 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy;  but  they  earned  thdr 
chief  glory  by  destroying  the  greater  part  of  a  body 
of  40,000  Gauls,  who  had  invaded  their  country,  and 
had  taken  the  town  of  Gallium,  and  committed  the 
most  horrible  atrodties  on  the  inhabitante.  The 
Aetolians  also  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Delphi  when 
it  was  attacked  by  the  Gauls,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  in  their  retreat  (Pans.  x.  20 — 23.) 
To  conunemorate  the  vengeance  they  had  inflicted 
upon  the  Gauls  for  the  destruction  of  Callimn,  the 
Aetolians  dedicated  at  Delphi  a  trophy  and  a  statue 
of  an  armed  heroine,  representing  Aetolia.  They 
also  dedicated  in  the  same  temple  the  statues  of  the 
generals  tmder  whom  they  had  fought  in  this  war. 
(Paus.  X.  18.  §  7,  X.  15.  §  2.) 

From  this  time  the  Aetolmns  appear  as  one  of 
the  three  great  powers  in  Greece,  the  other  two 
bdng  the  >Iacedomans  and  Achaeans.  Like  the 
Achocans,  the  Aetolians  were  united  in  a  confederacy 
or  league.  At  what  time  this  league  was  first 
formed  is  uncertain.  It  is  inferred  that  the  Aeto- 
lians must  have  been  united  into  some  form  of  con^ 
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§ed.ency  at  least  as  earljr  as  the  time  of  Philip,  the 
fiither  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  an  inscriptian 
on  the  statue  of  Aetolos  at  Thermnm,  quoted  by 
Ephorus  (Strab.  p.  463:  Alruf^w  r6t^  hv^KOP 
A<T»Ao2  ar^trtfms  lunjfjL  iipenis  iffop^)^  and  from 
the  cession  of  Naupoctus,  which  was  made  to  them 
bj  Philip.  (Strab.  p.  427:  iarl  tk  vw  AlrwX£v, 
^iKiinew  vpoa-Kphnunos,  quoted  by  Thirlwall,  Eist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  viiL  p.  207.)  But  it  was  not  till  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  Uie  Great  that  the  league 
appears  to  hare  come  into  full  acdTity ;  and  it  was 
probably  the  invasion  of  their  country  by  Antipater 
and  Craterus,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  con- 
certing measures  for  their  common  defence,  tliat 
brought  the  Aetolians  into  a  closer  political  associa- 
tion. The  constitution  of  the  league  was  democra- 
tical,  like  that  of  the  Aetolian  towns  and  tribes. 
The  great  council  of  tlie  nation,  called  the  Pan- 
netolicon  (Liv.  xxxi.  9),  in  which  it  is  probable 
that  every  freeman  above  the  age  of  thirty  had  the 
right  of  voting,  met  every  autumn  at  Thermum,  for 
the  election  of  magistrates,  general  legislatioD,  and 
the  decision  of  all  questioais  respecting  peace  and 
war  with  foreign  nations.  There  was  also  another 
deliberative  body,  called  Apocleti  ('Aw^rXirrot), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  permanent 
committee.  (Pol.  xz.  1 ;  Liv.  xxxvi.  28.)  The 
chief  magistrate  bore  the  title  of  Strategus  (Srpetn;  • 
^(Jr).  He  was  elected  annually,  presided  in  the  as- 
semblies, and  had  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
war.  The  officers  next  in  rank  were  the  Hipparchus 
(*Iinrapxos),  or  commander  of  the  cavalry,  and  the 
chief  Secretary  (rpa^/iorcvs),  both  of  whom  were 
elected  annually.  (For  fiir^r  details  respecting 
the  constitution  of  Uie  league,  see  Diet,  of  Antiq. 
art.  Aetolicum  FoedutJ) 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauk  from  Greece,  the 
Aetolians  began  to  extend  their  dominions  over  the 
neighbouring  nations.  They  still  retained  the  rude 
and  barbarous  habits  which  had  characterised  them 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  were  still  accus- 
tomed to  live  to  a  great  extent  by  robbery  and  piracy. 
Their  love  of  rapine  was  their  great  incentive  to 
war,  and  in  their  marauding  expeditions  they  spared 
neither  friends  nor  foes,  neither  things  sacred  nor 
profane.  Such  is  the  character  given  to  them  by 
Polybius  (e.  g.  ii.  45,  46,  iv.  67,  ix.  38),  and  his 
account  is  confirmed  in  the  leading  outlines  by  the 
testimony  of  other  writers;  though  justice  requires 
us  to  add  that  the  enmity  of  the  Aetolians  to  the 
Achaeans  has  probably  led  the  historian  to  exagge- 
rate rather  than  underrate  the  vices  of  the  Aetolian 
people.  At  the  time  of  their  greatest  power,  they 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  western  Acamania,  of 
the  south  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  of  Locris, 
Phocis,  and  Doeotia.  They  likewise  asstuned  the 
entire  control  of  the  Delphic  oracle  and  of  the 
Amphictyonic  assembly.  (Plut.  Demetr.  40;  Pol. 
iv.  25;  Thirlwall,  vol.  viii.  p.  210.)  Theh*  league 
also  embraced  several  towns  in  the  heart  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  island  of  Cephallenia,  and  even  cities 
ill  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Lysimachia  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  Cios  on  the  Propontis.  The 
relation  of  these  distant  places  to  the  league  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  They  could  not  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  the 
confederacy ;  and  the  towns  in  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace 
probably  joined  it  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Aetolian  privateers. 

The  Aetolians  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
in  B.  c.  220,  when  then:  unprovoked  invasion  of 
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Messenia  engaged  them  in  a  wv  with  the  Achaeais, 
usually  called  the  Social  War.  The  Achaeans  wera 
supported  by  the  youthful  mooarch  of  Macedonia, 
Philip  v.,  who  inflicted  a  severe  bbw  upon  the 
Aetolians  in  b.  c.  218  by  an  unexpected  march  into 
the  interior  of  theur  country,  where  he  surprised  the 
capital  city  of  Thermum,  in  which  all  the  wealth  and 
treasures  of  the  Aetolian  leaden  were  deposited.  The 
whole  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  were 
either  carried  offer  destroyed ;  and  before  quitting  the 
place,  Philip  set  fire  to  tile  sacred  buildingB,  to  reta- 
liate for  the  destruction  oS  Dium  and  Dodona  by  the 
Aetolians.  (Pol.  v.2>-9, 13, 14;  for  the  details  of 
Philip' s  march,  see  Thermum.)  The  Social  war  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in 
B.  c.  217.  Six  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  211)  the 
Aetolians  again  declared  war  against  Philip,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  fonned  an  (tensive  and  defeubive 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Philip.  The  attention  of  the 
Romans  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  war  against 
Hannibal  in  Italy  to  enable  them  to  afford  much 
assistance  to  the  Aetolians,  upon  whom,  therefore, 
the  burden  of  the  war  chiefly  fell.  In  the  ooune  ci 
this  war  Philip  again  took  Thcnnum  (PoL  xi.  4), 
and  the  Aetolians  became  so  disheartened  that  th^ 
concluded  peace  with  him  in  b.  c.  205.  This  peace 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  one  between 
Philip  and  the  Romans. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Romans  in  b.  c.  200,  the  Aetolians  at  firat  re- 
solved to  remain  neutral;  but  the  success  of  the 
consul  Galba  induced  them  to  change  their  determi- 
nation, and  before  the  end  of  the  first  campaign  they 
declared  war  against  Philip.     They  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae  in  b.  c.  197,  when  their 
cavalry  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
day.     (Liv.  xxxiii.  7.)     The  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece  by  Flamininus  after  this  victoxy 
caused  great  disappointment  to  the  Aetolians;  snd 
as  soon  as  Flamininus  returned  to  Italy,  they  invited 
Antiochus  to  invade  Greece,  and  shortly  afterwards 
declared  war  against  the  Romans,    (b.  c.   192.) 
The  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae  (b.  c.  191) 
drove  the  monarch  back  to  Asia,  and  left  the  Aeto- 
lians exposed  to  the  full  vengeance  of  the  Romans. 
They  obtained  a  short  respite  by  a  truce  which  they 
solicited  from  the  Romans;  but  having  subsequently 
resumed  hostilities  on  rumours  of  some  suooess  €ii 
Antiochus  in  Asia,  the  Roman  consul  M.  Fnlvios 
Nobilior  crossed  over  into  Greece,  and  commenced 
operations  by  laying  siege  to  Ambrada  (b.  c  189), 
which  was  then  one  of  the  strongest  towns  belonging 
to  the  league.     Meantime  news  had  arrived  of  the 
total  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
and  the  Aetolians  resolv^  to  purchase  peace  at  any 
price.     It  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Romans,  but 
on  terms  which  destroyed  for  ever  their  independ- 
ence, and  rendered  them  only  the  vassals  of  Rome. 
(Pol.  xxii.  15;  Liv.  xxxviiL  11.)     After  the  con- 
quest of  Perseus  (b.  c.  167),  the  Roman  party  in 
Aetolia,  assisted  by  a  body  of  Roman  soldiers, 
massacred  550  of  the  leading  patriots.    All  the  sur- 
vivors, who  were  suspected  of  opposition  to   tlie 
Roman  policy,  were  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  Ital  j. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  league  was  jforznally 
dissolved.     (Liv.  xlv.  28,  31 ;  Justin,  xxxiii.  Prol. 
and  2.)     Aetolia  subsequently  formed  part  of  the 
province  of  Achaia;  though  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  formed  part  of  this  province  as  it  was  at  fir^t 
constituted.  [Achaia.]   The  inhalatants  of  several 
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removed  by  Augustus  to  people  iiie 
atj  tf  ^Qeopolia,  which  he  fbnnded  to  oommemorate 
fab  fieUKy  at  Actiiun,  b.  c.  31 ;  and  in  his  time  the 
cDOBtiT  is  described  by  Stnbo  as  utterly  worn  oat 
aad  fihamstied.  (Stnb.  p.  460.)  Under  the  Ro- 
nam  the  AftoBans  appear  to  have  remained  in  the 
sane  rode  oonditioQ  in  which  they  had  always  been. 
Tke  interior  of  AetoUa  was  probably  rarely  risited  by 
the  RiwMffw,  for  th^  had  no  road  in  the  inland  part 
of  tl»  country;  and  their  only  road  was  one  leading 
from  the  coast  of  Acamania  across  the  Achelons, 
hf  Pleann  and  Calydon  to  Chalcis  and  Molycreia 
oe  the  Aetolian  coast.  (Comp.  Biandst&ten,  Die 
€e$ekiekten  cfet  Aetolis^en  LandeSf  VoUbu  und 
Bmde$,  Berlin,  1844.) 

The  towBB  in  Aetolia  were:  I.  In  Old  Aetolia. 
1.  la  the  lower  plain,  between  the  sea  and  Moont 
Aneynthos,  Caltdon,  Puiubok,  Olenus,  Py- 
LDn,  Cm/LLCiB  (these  5  are  the  Aetolian  towns 
n^^mtmA  \fj  Homer),  Hauctbna,  Elaeus,  Pa»- 
anuM  or  Phaxa,  Pboscbium,  Itboria,  Cohopb 
(lAawards  ArsinoS),  Ltsdcaghia.  In  the  npper 
fUa  K.  of  Moont  Aneynthos,  Acrajc,  Metafa, 

pAMPSIAyPHmUM,  TbICHOMIUK,  THBSrTIKllSBS, 

Thkbmuii.  In  Aetoiia  Epictetos,  on  the  sesp^oast, 
JUcmiA,  MoLTCBKiUK  or  MoitTGBSiA :  a  little  in 
the  interior,  on  the  borders  of  Locrisi  PonDAXiA, 
CaocTLEiuii,  Tbchiux,  ABomuM:  further  in 
the  interior,  Caluux,  Oechalia  [see  p.65,a.],  Afe- 
BABTiA,  AoBDnuM ,  Ephyn,  the  last  of  which  was 
a  town  of  the  AgraeL  [Agbabi.]  The  site  of 
the  fbiloiang  towns  is  quite  uiknown:  —  Ellopiam 
CEAA^nor,  Pol.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  r.);  Thorax  (Bc^- 
f^j  a.  r.);  Pherae  (^c^  Steph.  B.  <.  v.). 
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COIN  OF  AKTOLZA. 

AEXCyXE.    [Attica.] 

AFFELAE  {Etk,  Affilanns),  a  town  of  Latinm,  in 

the  nure  eitwndfid  sense  of  the  term,  bat  which  most 

prohafaiy  have  in  earlier  times  belonged  to  the  Her- 

It  is  stiU  called  AfiUy  and  Lb  situated  in  the 

district  S.  cf  the  valley  of  the  Anio, 

aboat  7  miles  from  Subiaco,    We  learn  from  the 

tieatise  ascribed  to  Frontinas  (de  Cokm.  p.  230), 

that  its  territory  was  colonized  in  the  time  of  the 

Giaoefai,  bat  it  never  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  colony, 

and  Pliny  mfntions  it  only  among  the  *^  oppida  "  of 

Lttimn.  (ff.  N,  ni.  5.  §  9.)   Inscriptions,  fragments 

«f  oolinnna,  and  ofther  ancient  relics  are  still  risible  in 

the  modem  village  of  Affile.    (Nibby,  Diniomi  di 

Moma,  ToLLp,  41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AFFLUmnjS  or  AEFLU'NUS  MONS  (the 
latter  form  of  the  name  appears  to  be  the  mon; 
comet)  was  the  name  given  in  andeot  times  to  a 
■noBtain  near  Tibur,  fnmUng  the  plain  of  the 
Caa^agna  and  now  called  Monte  S.  Angelo^  thoogh 
Bsriud  on  GeII*s  map  as  Monte  Affliamo.  The 
^^'*~'tit'  aqueduct  was  carried  at  its  foot,  where  the 
rnaaiBs  of  it  still  visible  are  remarkable  for  the 
UdaeM  and  grandeur  f£  their  construction.  An 
iBKriptign  irfiich  records  the  oom]^tion  of  some  of 
tbcK  VQcfcs  has  yitauied  to  us  the  ancient  name  of 


the  mountain.    (Nibby,  lAnUmii  di  Roma^  vol.  L 
p.  25;  Fabretti,  Inter,  p.  637.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AFRICA  i'AippuHi:  Adj,  Afer,  Africus,  Africa, 
nus),  the  name  by  which  the  quarter  of  the  world  still 
caDed  Africa  was  known  to  the  Bomans,  who  re- 
ceived it  frtim  the  Carthaginians,  and  applied  it  first 
to  that  part  of  Africa  with  which  they  became  first 
acquainted,  namely,  the  part  about  Carthage,  and 
afterwards  to  the  whole  contment.  In  the  latter 
sense  the  Greeks  used  the  same  Libya  ('A^ptK^  only 
occurring  as  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  Africa); 
and  the  same  name  b  continually  used  by  Boman 
writers.  In  this  work  the  continent  is  treated  of 
under  Libya;  and  the  present  article  is  confined  to 
that  portion  of  N.  Africa  which  the  Romans  called 
specifically  Africa,  or  Africa  Propria  (or  Vera),  or 
Africa  Provincia  ('A^ptic^  ^  I8la»s),  and  which  may 
be  roughly  described  as  the  old  Carthagmian  terri  • 
toiy,  constituted  a  Roman  province  after  the  Third 
Panic  War  (b.  c.  146\ 

The  N.  coast  of  AJricOf  after  trending  W.  and  E. 
with  a  slight  rise  to  the  N.,  from  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltear  to  near  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean, 
suddenly  falls  off  to  the  S.  at  C.  Bon  (Mercurii  Pr.) 
in  37®  4'  20"  N.  hit,  and  10°  63'  35"  E.  long.,  and 
preserves  this  general  direction  for  about  3°  of  ]ati« 
tnde,  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gtilf  of  Khab$,  the  an- 
cient  Lesser  Syrtis;  the  three  chief  salient  points  of 
this  £.  part  of  the  coast,  namely,  the  promontories 
of  Clypea  (at  the  N.,  a  little  S.  of  C.  Bon)  and  Caput 
Vada  (Kapoudiah,  about  the  middle),  and  the 
island  (^  Meninz  {Jerbah,  at  the  S.),  lying  on  the 
same  meridian.  The  country  within  this  angle, 
formed  of  the  last  low  ridges  by  which  the  Atlas 
sinks  down  to  the  sea,  bounded  on  the  S.  and  SW. 
by  the  Great  Desert,  and  on  the  W.  extending 
about  as  for  as  9®  E.  long.,  formed,  roughly  speak- 
ing, the  Africa  of  the  Romans;  but  the  precise  limits 
of  the  country  included  under  the  name  at  different 
periods  can  only  be  understood  by  a  brief  historical 
aooount. 

That  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  which 
forms  the  S.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  W.  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  consists  of  a  strip  of  habitable 
land,  hemmed  in  between  the  sea  on  Uie  N.  and  the 
Great  Desert  (SShfira)  on  the  S.,  varying  greatly  in 
breadth  m  its  £.  and  W.  halves.  The  W.  part  of 
this  sea-board  has  the  great  chain  of  Atlas  inter- 
posed as  a  barrier  against  the  torrid  sands  of  the 
Sfihftra;  and  the  N.  slope  of  this  range,  descending 
in  a  series  of  natural  terraces  to  the  sea,  watered  by 
many  streams,  and  lying  on  the  S.  mai^gin  of  the  N. 
temperate  zone,  farms  one  of  the  finest  regions  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  But,  at  the  great  bend  in 
the  coast  above  described  (namely,  about  C  Bon), 
the  chain  of  the  Atlas  ceases;  and,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  desert  comes  close  to  the 
sea,  leaving  only  narrow  slips  of  habitable  land,  till, 
at  tbe  bottom  of  another  great  bend  to  the  S.,  form- 
ing the  Greater  Syrtis  (^Gnlf  of  Sidra)^  the  sand  and 
water  meet  (about  19°  £.  long.),  forming  a  natural 
division  between  the  2  parts  oif  N.  Africa.  E.  of 
this  pomt  lay  Cybemaica,  the  history  of  which  is 
totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  W.  portion,  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned.  > 

For  what  follows,  certain  land-marks  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Following  the  coast  E.  of  the  Fretum 
Gaditanum  iStraita  of  Gibraltar)  to  near  2°  W. 
long.,  we  reach  the  largest  river  of  N.  Africa,  the 
MaLva,  Molacha,  or  Molocbath  (  Wady  Mulwia  or 
Mohalou),  which  now  forms  the  boundary  of  Mof 
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roceo  and  Algter^  and  was  an  equally  impdrtant 
frontier  in  ancient  times.  The  next  point  of  refer- 
ence is  a  faeadlond  at  aboat  4^  E.  long.,  the  nte  of 
the  ancient  citj  of  Saldae.  E.  of  this,  agun,  some- 
what bejond  6^  E.  long.,  is  another  frontier  river, 
the  Ampsaoa  (Wady  el  Kebir):  frirther  on,  near 
8^  £.  long.,  another  river,  the  Rubricatus  {Wady 
Seibotu)j  at  the  month  of  which  stood  Hippo  Re- 
gius (B&nah);  and,  abont  1°  fiirther  E.,  the  river 
TuscA.  ( Wady-ez-Zain).  The  last  great  river  of 
this  coast,  W.  of  the  great  turning  point  (C  Bon)j 
Is  the  Baoradas  {Majerdah)f  fiUling  into  the  sea 
ji*st  below  C.  FarifM^  the  W.  headland  (as  C,  Bon 
is  the  eastern)  of  the  great  Gvif  of  Tunis,  near  the 
centre  of  which  a  rockj  promontory  marks  the  site  of 
Carthage.  Lastly,  let  us  note  the  bottom  of  the 
great  gulf  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  E.  coast  already  noticed,  with  the 
neighbouring  great  salt-lake  of  AUSibhaK,  the  an- 
cient Palus  Tritonis,  between  33^  and  34^  N.  lat.; 
N.  and  KW.  of  which  the  countiy  is  for  tiie  roost 
part  desert,  as  far  as  the  SE.  slopes  of  the  Atlas 
chain.  The  country  immediately  around  the  lake 
itself  forms  the  E.-most  of  a  series  of  oases,  which 
stretch  frt)m  £.  to  W.  along  the  S.  foot  of  the  Atlas 
chain,  and  along  the  N.  margin  of  the  SSh&ra,  and 
thus  mark  out  a  natural  S.  frtmtier  for  this  portion 
of  N.  Africa. 

In  the  earliest  times  recorded,  the  whole  N.  coast 
of  the  continent  W.  of  Egypt  was  peopled  by  various 
tribes  of  the  great  Libyan  race,  who  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  Ethiopian  or  negro  races 
of  the  interior.  S.  of  the  Libyan  tribes,  and  on  the 
N.  limits  of  the  Sah&ra,  dwelt  the  Gaetuli  and 
Garamantes,  and  S.  of  these,  beyond  the  desert, 
the  proper  Ethiopians  or  negroes.  The  Libyans 
were  of  the  Caucasian  family  of  mankind,  and  for 
tho  most  part  of  nomade  habits.  At  periods  so  early 
as  to  be  still  mythical  to  the  Greeht.  colonists  from 
the  W.  coasts  of  Asia  settled  on  the  shores  of  Africa, 
and  especially  on  the  part  now  treated  of.  Sallnst 
has  preserved  a  curious  tradition  respecting  the  ear* 
liest  Asiatic  colonists,  to  which  a  bare  reference  is 
enough  (Jugwth.  18).  The  chief  colonies  were 
those  of  the  Phoenicians,  such  as  Hippo  Zarttus, 
Utica,  Tunes,  Hadrumetum,  Leptis,  and  above 
all,  though  one  of  the  latest,  Carthago.  In  these 
settlements,  the  Phoenicians  established  themselves 
as  traders  rather  than  conquerors;  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  about  bringing  the 
native  peoples  into  subjection,  except  so  far  as  was 
needfiil  for  their  own  security.  Carthage,  which 
was  built  on  the  most  commanding  position  on  the 
whole  coast,  gradually  surpassed  all  the  other  Phoe- 
nician colonies,  and  brought  them,  as  allies,  if  not  as 
subjects,  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy.  She  also 
founded  colonies  of  her  own  along  the  whole  coast, 
from  the  Straits  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
The  question  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Car- 
tliaginmn  dominion  belongs  to  another  article  [Car- 
thago] ;  but  it  is  necessary  here  to  advert  briefly 
to  its  condition  when  the  Romans  first  became  ac- 
quainted witli  the  country.  At  that  time  the  proper 
territory  of  Carthage  was  confined  within  very  narrow 
limits  around  the  atj  itself.  The  sea-coast  W.  and 
S.  of  C.  Bon,  as  far  as  the  river  Rubricatus  and 
Hippo  Regius  on  the  W.  and  a  point  N.  of  Hadru- 
metum (about  36°  N.  lat.)  on  the  S.,  and  the  parts 
inland  along  the  river  Bagradas,  and  between  it  and 
the  sea,  appear  to  have  formed  the  original  territory 
of  Cailhage,  corresponding  nearly  to  the  region  aftcr- 
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wards  kndwn  as  Zeugitaka,  bat  reaching  fortlxer 
along  the  W.  coast,  and  not  so  fu*  inland  on  the  SW. 
This,  or  even  less,  was  the  extent  of  countiy  at  fiist 
included  Yxj  the  Romans  under  the  name  cdf  Africa^ 
and  to  this  very  day  it  bears  the  same  name,  FrUdak 
or  Afriheah.  It  is  remarkable  that,  neither  in  th« 
wars  of  Agathocles  nor  of  the  Romans  with  Carthago 
in  Africa,  does  any  mention  occur  of  military  opera- 
tions out  of  tliis  hmited  district.  But  still,  before 
the  wars  with  Rome,  the  territory  of  Carthage  had 
received  some  accession.  On  the  E.  coast,  S.  of 
36°  N.  lat.,  flourishing  maritime  cities  had  been 
established,  some  —  as  Leptis  and  Hadmmetuni  — 
even  befc»:«  Carthage,  and  some  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. These  cities  were  backed  by  a  fertile  bot 
narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  a  range  of 
mountains,  which  formed  the  original  Btzacium,  a 
district,  according  to  Plmy,  250  Roman  miles  in 
circuit,  and  extending  S.-wards  as  far  as  Thenae, 
opposite  the  island  of  Cerdna  (in  abont  34°  30'  N. 
lat),  where  the  Lesser  Syrtis  was  considered  to  be- 
giiu  This  district  had  been  added  to  the  posseasioDs 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Polybins  (iiL  23)  speaks 
of  their  anxiety  to  conceal  it  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  their  commercial  settlements 
further  along  the  coast,  called  Emporia.  This  word, 
Emporia,  though  afterwards  nsed  as  the  name  of  a 
district,  denoted  at  first,  according  to  its  proper 
meaning,  settlements  established  for  the  sake  of  com- 
merce ;  and  it  appears  to  have  included  all  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  colonies  along  the  whole 
coast  from  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lener  Syrtis  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Any  possessioa 
of  the  E.  part  of  this  region,  in  a  strictly  territorial 
sense,  would  have  been  worUiless  firam  the  nature  of 
the  country,  but  the  towns  were  maintained  as  cen- 
tres of  commerce  with  the  inland  tribes,  and  as  an 
additional  security,  besides  the  desert,  against  any 
danger  from  the  Greek  states  of  Cyrenaica. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominion  in  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  Panic 
Wars;  extending  over  their  own  immediate  territory 
to  about  80  miles  S.  of  the  capital,  and  along  the  K. 
coast  of  Ttmis  and  isolated  points  on  the  W.  part  of 
the  coast  of  JYipoli.  The  whole  inner  district  in 
the  central  and  SW.  parts  of  the  later  province  of 
Afiica  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Libyan  tribes, 
whose  services  as  mercenaries  Carthage  could  obtain 
in  war,  but  whom  she  never  even  attempted  to  sub- 
due. These  tribes  are  spoken  of  by  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  under  a  general  name  which  describes 
their  mode  of  life  as  wandering  herdmen,  Nofi^r, 
or,  m  the  Latin  form,  Numidae.  Th^  possessed 
the  country  along  the  N.  coast  as  iiir  W.  as  the 
Straits;  but  those  of  them  that  were  settled  to  the 
W.  of  the  river  Mulucha  were  called  by  another 
name,  Mav/wi,  perhaps  from  a  greater  darkness  of 
complexion,  and,  after  them,  the  Ramans  called  tho 
country  W.  of  the  Mulucha  Mauretania;  while 
that  £.  of  the  Mulucha,  to  the  W.  frontier  of  Car- 
thage, and  also  SW.  and  S.  of  the  Carthaginian 
possessions  as  far  as  tlie  region  of  the  Syrtes,  was 
included  under  the  general  designation  of  Numidia. 

In  this  rpgion,  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  two  tribes  were  far  more  powerful  than  all  the 
rest,  namely,  in  the  W.and  larger  portion, between  the 
rivers  Mulueha  and  Ampsaga,  the  Massaestui, 
occupying  the  greater  part  oi  the  modem  Algiftr; 
and  E.  of  them,  from  the  river  Ampsaga  and  round 
the  whole  inland  frontier  of  Carthage,  the  Masstui, 
the  rtsidenoc  of  whose  chiefUdn,  called  by  the  Romana 
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h^y  VIS  st  tlw  stronir  xuitiinl  fort  of  CntTA  {Cos- 
tai^Mk):  r^nlar  cities  were,  in  their  earlier  his- 
ttuT,  afanost,  if  not  altogether,  nnknown  to  the 
KimafiaBS.  The  rdations  of  these  tribes  to  Car- 
thifEv  are  most  important,  as  affectang  the  boundaries 
if  S<nuin  Africft. 

The  fiist  chief  of  the  Massylii  mentioned  in  his- 
torr.  Gala,  ts  sopixMed  to  have  already  deprived  the 
Caithaginiana  of  the  important  town  of  Hippo  {Bo- 
•nhy.  inasmuch  as  it  is  mentioDed  with  the  epithet  of 
Reyka  in  Lrrr'a  narratiTe  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(Liv.  xxix.  3);  bat,  for  an  obvious  reason,  we  cannot 
kj  much  stress  on  this  point  of  evidence.  Much 
mare  important  is  it  to  brar  in  mind  that,  in  these 
pots,  the  epithet  RegiuB  applied  to  a  city  does  prove 
that  it  bclaqged,at«osie  time,  to  theNnmidian  princes. 
la  the  Secood  Pnnic  War  we  find  Gala  in  league 
vitib  the  Carthaginians  ;  but  their  canse  was  aban- 
dard  in  b.c-206  by  his  son  liasinissa,  whose 
varied  fortunes  this  is  not  the  place  to  follow  out 
in  defcaiL  Defeated  again  and  again  by  the  united 
ft^tcs  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  Syphax,  chief 
of  the  Hassaesylii,  he  retired  into  the  deserts  of 
Inner  Hnmidia,  that  is,  the  S£.  part,  about  the 
LesKT  Syrtis,  and  there  maintained  himself  till  the 
hading  of  Scipio  in  Africa,  b.  c.  204,  when  he 
the  Romans  and  greatly  contributed  to  their 
At  the  oondnsion  of  the  war,  his  services 
were  amjdly  rewardoL  He  was  restored  to  his 
hcnditaiy  domininos,  to  which  was  added  the 
pester  part  of  the  country  of  the  Massaesylii; 
iirphax  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  b.  c.  203, 
aond  fent  to  Borne,  where  he  soon  died.  The  con- 
dact  of  the  Romans  on  this  occasion  displayed  quite 
as  sBKh  pdicy  as  gratitude,  and  l^Ia5inissa*s  con- 
dart  iooQ  showed  that  he  knew  he  had  been  set 
MA  a  them  in  the  aide  of  Carthage.  Under  cover 
of  the  tenna  of  the  treaty  and  with  the  connivance 
«f  Bnme,  he  made  a  series  of  aggressions  on  the 
Caithagintan  territoiy,  both  on  the  NW.  and  on  the 
S£^  mzing  the  lidi  Emporia  on  the  latter  side, 
asd,  on  the  fiirmer,  the  country  W.  of  the  river 
TiBca,  and  the  district  caBed  the  Great  Plain,  SE. 
«f  the  Bagradas  around  36°  N.  lat.,  where  the  name 
if  Zama  Regia  is  a  witness  of  Numidian  rule. 
Thas,  when  lus  constant  penecntion  at  length  pro- 
vobd  the  Carthaginians  to  the  act  of  resistance 
which  formed  the  occasion  of  the  Third  Punic  War, 
UsBmaaas  kingdom  extended  from  the  river  Malva 
to  the  frootier  of  Cyrenaica,  while  the  Carthaginians 
were  honmed  np  in  the  narrow  KE.  comer  of 
Zeogitana  which  they  had  at  first  possessed,  and 
Id  the  snail  district  of  Byzacium  ;  these,  their  only 
mBaining  possesaons,  extending  along  the  coast 
from  the  Tusca  to  the  N.  extremity  (^  the  Lesser 
^rtis,  opposite  Cercina. 

Kow,  Aers  ve  have  the  original  limUs  of 
<fe  Roman  provmce  oj'  Africa,  The  treaty  of 
poer,  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
hid  assigned  to  Ma&inissa  all  the  territoiy  which 
l»  ancestors  had  ever  possessed  ;  he  had  suc- 
oenled  in  carrying  out  this  provision  to  its  iiill 
olcot,  if  not  beyond  it  ;  and  at  the  close  of 
the  Third  Panic  War,  the  Romans  left  his  sons  their 
iBbnitaore  undiminished,  Maranissa  himself  having 
died  In  the  2nd  year  of  the  war,  b.  c.  148.  (Ap~ 
paa.  iW.  106.)  TIios,  the  Roman  province  of 
•Afiica,  which  was  constituted  in  b.  c  146,  in- 
riaded  only  the  possessions  which  Carthage  had 
<tf  2ul  Sallnst  {Jvg.  19)  accurately  describes  the 
state  of  the  case  mder  the  socceasoca  of  Masinissa; 
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—  "Igitur  bello  Jugorthino  pleraque  ex  Pimicis 
oppida  et  finis  Carthagiiiiensium,  quos  nomasumB 
htUmeranty  populus  Romanus  per  magistratus  ad- 
ministrabat  :  Gaetulorum  magna  pars  et  Numidae 
usque  ad  flumen  Mulucham  sub  Jugiulha  erant." 
And,  as  to  the  S£.  irontier  of  the  Roman  province, 
we  learn  from  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  3)  that  it  remained  as 
under  Masinissa,  and  that  Scipio  Africanus  marked 
out  the  boundary  line  between  the  Roman  province 
and  the  princes  (r^«s)  of  Numidia,  by  a  fossa 
which  reached  the  sea  at  Thenae,  thus  leaving 
the  Emporia  and  the  region  of  the  Syrtes  to  the 
latter.  Thus  the  prorince  of  Africa  embraced  the 
districts  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacinm,  or  the  N.  and 
E.  parts  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  from  the  river 
Tusca  to  Thenae  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
It  was  constituted  by  Scipio,  with  the  aid  of  ten 
legcUif  or  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  senate 
from  its  own  body,  as  was  usual  when  a  conquered 
country  was  reduced  to  a  province,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  (Appian.  Pun,  135 ;  Cic.  de  Leg, 
Agr,u.  19.)  Such  ruins  of  Carthage  as  remained 
were  to  bo  utterly  destroyed,  and  men  were  forbidden, 
under  a  curse,  to  dwell  upon  its  site;  the  cities 
which  had  taken  part  with  Carthage  were  devoted 
to  destruction,  and  their  land  was  partly  made  ager 
publicus  (comp.  Cic.  I.  c.  22),  and  partly  assigned 
to  those  cities  which  had  sided  with  Rome,  namely, 
Utica,  Thapsus,  Leptis  Minor,  Acholla,  Usalis, 
Teudalis,  and  probably  Hadrumetum  {Lex  ThoriOj 
lin.  79;  Marquardt,  JBecher's  Handbuch  d.  Rom. 
AUerth.  vol.  iil  jpt.  1.  p.  226).  Utica  received  aU 
the  land  firom  Hippo  Zurytus  to  C<arthage,  and  was 
made  the  seat  of  government.  The  inhabitants, 
except  of  tlie  fiivoured  cities,  were  burthened  with 
heavy  taxes,  assessed  on  persons  as  well  as  on  the 
land.  The  province  was  placed  under  praetorian 
government,  and  was  divided  into  conventuSj  we 
are  not  told  how  many,  but  from  the  mention  of 
those  of  2^ugis  (Oroe.  i.  2)  and  Hadrumetum  (Hirt. 
Bell,  Afr.  97),  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the 
former  included  the  whole  N.  district,  Zeugis  or 
2^ugitana,  and  the  latter  the  S.  district,  Byzacinm. 

The  war  with  Jugurtha  caused  no  alteration  of 
territories;  but  the  Romans  gained  possession  of 
some  cities  in  the  S£.  part  of  Numidia,  the  chief  of 
which  was  Leptis  Magna,  between  the  Syrtes.  (Sail. 
Jug,  77.) 

Africa  played  an  important  port  in  the  Civil  War 
of  Pompey  and  Caesar.  Early  in  the  war,  it  was 
seized  for  the  senate  by  Attius  Varus,  who,  aided 
by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  defeated  and  slew  Cae- 
sar's lieutenant  Curio:  of  the  remains  of  Caesar's 
army,  some  escaped  to  Sicily,  and  some  surrendered 
to  Juba;  and  the  province  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pompeian  party,  b.  c.  49,  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23 — 
44.)  After  Pompey's  death,  and  while  Caesar 
played  the  lover  at  Alexandria,  and  "  came,  saw, 
conquered "  in  Pontus  (b.  c.  47),  the  Pompeians 
gathered  their  forces  for  a  final  stand  in  Africa,  under 
Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  Afranius,  and  Petreius.  These 
leaders  were  joined  by  Cato,  who,  having  collected 
an  army  at  Cyrene,  p^ormed  a  most  difficult  march 
round  the  shores  of  the  Syrtes,  and  undertook  the 
defence  of  Utica,  the  chief  city  of  the  province :  how 
he  performed  the  task,  his  surname  and  the  story  of 
his  death  havo  long  borne  witness.  The  Pompeians 
were  supported  by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  but  he 
was  kept  in  check  by  the  army  of  Bocdius  and 
Bogud,  kings  of  Mauretania,  under  P.  Sittius,  an 
adventurer,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  discoids 
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between  the  Idngs  of  Manietania  and  Namidia  to 
make  a  party  of  hia  own,  composed  of  adventurers 
like  himself,  and  who  now  espoused  the  cause  of 
Caesar.  (Ap|nan.  B.  C,  It.  54;  Dion  Cass.  xlir. 
3.)  Jost  before  the  close  of  b.  c.  47,  Caesar  landed 
in  AMca;  and,  after  a  brief  but  critical  campaign, 
orerthrew  the  united  forces  of  the  other  party  in  the 
battle  of  Thapsus,  in  April,  46.  The  kingdom  of 
Numidia  was  now  taken  possession  of  by  Caesar,  who 
erected  it  into  a  province,  and  committed  its  govcm- 
mont  to  Sallustius,  the  historian,  as  proconsul,  "  in 
name,"  says  Dion  Cassius,  ^  to  govern,  but  in  deed 
to  plunder."  (Hirt^  J3.  Afr.  97;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
9;  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  100.)  Henceforth  Numidia 
became  known  by  the  name  of  New  Africa,  and  the 
former  Roman  ]nt}vince  as  Old  Africa.  (Appian. 
B.  C.  iv.  63 ;  Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3.)  But  further,  within 
the  province  of  New  Africa  itself,  Caesar  is  said  to 
have  made  a  partition,  to  reward  the  services  of  Sit- 
tius  and  of  the  kings  of  Mauretania;  giving  to  the 
latter  the  W.  part  of  Numidia,  as  fiu"  £.  (probably) 
as  Saldae  (possibly  to  the  Ampsaga),  and  to  the 
former  the  territory  about  Cirta.  (Appian.  B.  C. 
iv.  54.)  Very  probably  this  partition  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  leaving  his  allies,  for  the  present, 
in  possession  of  what  they  had  already  seized,  espe- 
cially as,  in  his  anxiety  to  return  to  Rome,  Caesar 
settled  the  affiiirs  of  Africa  in  great  haste.  (Dion, 
xiiii.  14,  T(i  TC  &AAa  iv  rp  *A<ppiKp  8i&  fipax^oty 
&s  ivriv  fuUurra,  Koraariiaas.')  Among  the  exiles 
from  Africa  of  the  defeated  party,  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  was  a 
certmn  Arabion,  whom  Appian  (iv.  54)  calls  a  son 
of  a  certain  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Juba.  This  man, 
after  Caesar's  murder,  returned  to  Numidia,  expelled 
Bocchus,  and  slew  Sttius  by  stratagem.  This  story 
of  Appian's  is  confused  and  doubtfiU,  even  with  the 
help  of  a  few  obscure  words  in  a  letter  of  Cicero 
which  have  some  appearance  of  confirming  it.  (^i^ 
AU.  XV.  17,  Arabioni  de  Sitio  nihil  irascorj  comp. 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  22.) 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
B.  c.  43,  the  whole  of  Africa  was  assigned  to 
Octavion.  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  55;  Appian.  B.  C 
iv.  53.)  T.  Sextius,  a  former  legate  of  Julius 
Caesar,  was  governor  of  the  New  Province;  while 
Q.  Comifidus  and  D.  Laelius  held  Old  Africa  for 
the  so-called  republican  party,  and  to  them  many 
betook  tliemselves  who  had  escaped  firom  the  cruelties 
of  the  triumvirs  at  Rome.  A  war  ensued,  the  events 
of  which  are  related  differently  by  the  historians; 
but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Comifidus 
and  Laelius,  b.  c.  42.  (Appian.  B.  C.  ill.  85,  iv. 
36,  52 — 56;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  21.)  .  After  another 
and  successful  struggle  with  C.  Fango,  which  there 
is  not  space  to  relate  (see  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  22 
— 24;  Appian.  B.  C.  v.  12,  26,  75),  Sextius  found 
himself  (A)Ugod  to  give  up  both  the  African  pro- 
vinces to  Lepidus,  to  whom  they  had  been  assigned 
in  the  new  arrangements  made  by  the  triumvirs 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  confirmed  after  the 
war  of  Perusia,  b.  c.  41.  By  the  surrender  and  re- 
tirement of  Lepidus,  both  the  African  provinces 
came  into  the  power  of  Octavian,  b.  c.  36.  In  the 
general  settlement  of  the  empire  after  the  overthrow 
of  Antony,  b.  c.  30,  Augustus  restored  to  the  young 
Juba,  son  of  Juba  I.,  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia (Dion  Cass.  11.  15);  but  shortly  afterwards, 
B.  c.  25,  he  resumed  the  possession  of  Numidia, 
giving  Juba  in  exchange  the  two  Mauretanias,  the 
£.  buondaiy  of  his  kingdom  being  fixed  at  Saldae. 
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(Stnb.  pp.  828,  831.)  [Maubetaku.]  Tbni 
the  two  j^rovinces  of  Afirica  were  finally  united  to 
the  R(Mnan  empire,  consisting  of  Old  Africa,  or  the 
andent  Carthaginian  territory,  namely,  Zengitana 
and  Byzadum,  and  New  Africa,  or,  as  it  was  abo 
called,  Numidia  Provincia;  the  boundaries  being,  on 
the  W.,  at  Saldae,  where  Afirica  joined  Mauretania 
Caesariensis,  and  on  the  £.,  the  monument  of  the 
Philaeni,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syitis,  wheie 
Africa  touched  Cyrenalca.  The  boundaries  between 
Old  and  New  Africa  remained  as  before,  namely,  en 
the  N.  coast,  the  New  Province  was  divided  from 
the  Old  by  the  river  Tnsca,  and  on  the  E.  coast  bj 
the  dyke  of  Scipio,  which  terminated  at  Thoiae,  at 
the  N.  entrance  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  (Plin.  v.  i. 
s.  3.)  This  province  of  Africa  was  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  made  a  proconsular  province,  b.  c.  27 
(Stnib.  p.  840;  Dion  Cass.  Ini.  12). 

A  further  change  was  made  by  Caligula,  in  two 
particulars.     First,  as  to  the  western  boundaiy: 
when,  having  put  to  death  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Juba  II.,  he  made  his  kingdom  of  Mauretania  a 
Roman  province,  he  also  extended  its  boundary  east- 
wards from  Saldae  to  the  river  Ampsaga,  which  be- 
came thenoefwth  the  W.  boundary  oi  Numidia,  or 
New  Africa.      (Tac.  HitL  i.  11.)      But  he  also 
clianged  the  government  of  the  province.    Under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  (me  legion  (III*),  which 
was  deemed  sufiident  to  protect  the  province  against 
the  barbarians  on  the  S.  frontier,  had  been  under  the 
orders  of  the  proconsul;  but  Caligula,  moved  by  fear 
of  the  power  and  popularity  of  the  proconsul  M.  Si- 
lanus,  deprived  him  of  the  military  command,  and 
placed  the  legion  under  a  legatua  of  his  own.   (Tac 
Hi^  iv.  48.)     From  the  account  of  Dion  Cassias, 
which  is,  however,  obviously  inexact  in  some  points, 
it  would  seem  that  Numidia  was  alt<^ther  sepa- 
rated from  Africa,  and  made  an  imperial  prorincc 
under  the  UgaJhu  Caetarit.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  20:  koI 
9ix<i  rh  iOvos  ytifiasj  irdpif  r6  re  arparutru^ 
KoX  rovs  voftdHas  rovs  xtpl  avro  irpoo'era{c.)    Ta- 
citus does  not  mention  this  separation,  but  rather 
points  out  the  evil  results  of  the  divided  authority 
of  the  proconsul  and  legatus  in  a  way  which  seems 
to  imply  that  they  had  coordinate  powers  in  the 
same  province.    A  recent  writer  suggests  that  Na- 
midia was  always  regarded,  from  the  time  of  the 
settlement  by  Augustus,  as  a  province  distinct  finxn 
Old  Africa;  that  it  may  have  been  governed  by  a 
legatus  under  the  proconsul;  and  that  the  only 
change  made  by  Caligula  was  the  making  the  le- 
gatus immediately  dependent  on  the  emperor  (Mar- 
quardt,  Becker^*  Rom.  Alt.  voL  iii.  p.  229);  and 
certainly,  in  the  list  given  by  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  12) 
of  the  provinces  as  constituted  by  Au^fostus,  Nu- 
midia is  mentioned  as  well  as  Africa.    On  the  whole, 
however,  it  seems  that  the  exact  relation  of  the  New 
Province  of  Africa  to  the  Old,  from  the  time  of  Ca- 
ligula to  that  of  Diocletian,  must  be  considered  as 
somewhat  doubtful. 

The  above  historical  review  may  aid  in  removing 
the  difficulty  often  found  in  understanding  the  state- 
ments of  tlie  ancient  writers  respecting  the  limits  of 
Africa.  Mela  (i.  7;  comp.  c  6),  writing  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  gives  Africa  its  wide>t  extent, 
from  the  river  Ampsaga  and  the  promontory  Metago- 
nites  on  the  W.  (the  same,  doubtless,  as  the  Tretum 
of  Stralx),  Ras  Seba  Rouiy  i.  e.  7  Capes)  to  the  Arne 
Phihienorum  on  the  E.;  while  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  3), 
making  Numidia  extend  from  the  Ampsaga  to  the 
Tusca,  and  Africa  from  the  Tusca  to  the  frontier  of 
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CyrrKSoLf  jvt  speaki  of  the  2  pravinces  in*  the 

dbiot  ooBDictXHi  (A«Dn»i&ie  et  A/rioae  ab  Av^maga 

JMfitmh  DLXXZ.  M.  P.),  and  seems  even  to  include 

tkaa  boUi  imder  the  name  of  Africa  {Africa  a  fiu- 

no  Ampmpn  pofpuks  xxvL  habet).    Ptolemy  (iv.  3) 

fins  Afkica  the  same  extent  aa  Mela,  from  the 

JbnpHiga  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Sjitls ;  while 

he  api^ies  the  name  New  Nomldia  (NovfuSta  vta) 

tt»  a  pait  of  the  coontij,  evidently  corresponding 

vitli  the  later  Namidia  of  other  writ»«  (§  29),  the 

rfdthet  Xew  hew^  used  in  contradistinction  to  the 

acdoit  Numidia,  the  W.  and  greater  part  of  \rhich 

had  been  added  to  Mamnetania.     In  PtoIemy^s  list 

of  the  pnrinces  (rilL  29),  Africa  and  Nmnidia  are 

iwntkiied  together. 

In  the  3rd  oenturyf  probably  under  Diocletian, 
the  vhole  country,  from  the  Ampsaga  to  Cyre- 
ulca,  was  dinded  into  the  foor  provinces  of  Nu- 
mieHa,  Africa  Propria  or  Zeugitana,  Byzadum 
or  Bysaeema,  and  Tripolit  or  TryMUtcma.  (Sezt 
fo£  Brer.  8.)  Nnmidia  no  longer  extended  S.  of 
Zci^itana  and  Byxacinm,  bat  that  part  of  it  was 
added  to  Byzaciom;  while  its  £.  part,  on  and 
betvecD  the  Syrtcs,  farmed  the  province  of  Tripoli- 
liBi.  We  are  enahlfd  to  draw  the  boundary-lines 
vith  ioferable  exactness  by  means  of  the  records  of 
the  nomaoaa  eccledastlcal  councils  of  Africa,  in 
which  the  several  bishoprics  have  the  names  of  their 
pranaccs  ai^mded  to  them.  (For  the  fullest  in- 
finnatiaQ,  see  Morcelli,  Africa  CkrisUana.,  Brixiae, 
1817.  3  vols.  4ta)  Zeugitana,  to  which,  in  the 
RTidutiaa  of  time,  the  name  cf  Africa  had  thus 
cone  to  be  again  a|^piopriated,  remained  a  senatorial 
pnnriiKe  undo'  the  Proeontul  Africat^  and  was 
cfien  called  simply  iVovtncta  Procotuularis  ;  the 
nai  were  imperial  provinces,  Byzacium  and  Numidia 
bdog  governed  by  Coruuhrety  and  Tripolis  by  a 
Fneges,  The  Proooosul  Afiicae  (who  was  the  odIj 
■oe  in  the  W.  emjure,  and  hence  was  often  called 
mm^j  Prooansnl)  had  under  him  two  legati  and  a 
quKtitar,  besides  legati  for  special  branches  of  ad- 
mha^Aration.  His  residence  was  at  the  restored  city 
of  Carthage.  The  other  three  proAinces,  as  well  as 
the  two  Mauretanims,  were  subject  to  the  praetorian 
pnefiect  of  Italy,  who  governed  them  by  his  repre- 
aentative,  the  VicariuM  Africae,  (BScking,  NotiHa 
iHfuilaivm,  voL  iL  c.  17,  19,  &c.)  Beferring  for 
the  Rmunxi^  details  to  the  articles  on  the  separate 
froriaces,  we  proceed  to  a  brief  account  of  the  hXet 
aarina  histocy  of  Africa. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  the  name  of  Africa,  besides 
id  aartowest  aense,  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
pmsBsabr  province,  and  its  widest  meaning,  as 
af|«ed  to  the  whole  OHitinent,  was  cmistantly  used 
to  iDdade  all  the  provinces  of  N.  Africa,  W.  of  the 
Great  Syitis,  and  the  following  events  refer,  for  the 
BMC  put,  to  that  extent  of  country.  At  the  set- 
tkment  of  the  empire  undei  Ccostantine,  the  African 
proriDces  were  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
Bnmaa  worid.  The  valleys  of  Mauretania  and 
Nmnidia,  and  the  plains  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium, 
hid  always  been  proveri>ial  for  their  fertility;  and 
the  fjtat  dties  along  the  coast  had  a  flourishing 
conmerce.  The  internal  tranquillity  of  Africa  was 
■ridom  distorbed,  the  only  fomiidable  insurrection 
heiair  that  under  the  two  Gordians,  which  was 
ip*«hly  repressed,  A.  n.  238.  The  emperors  Sep- 
tiosias  Sevens  and  Kacrinus  were  natives  of  N. 
Africa.  Amidst  the  prosperous  population  of  these 
panful  prorinoes,  Christianity  had  early  taken  firm 
>Ht;  the  neords  of  ecclesiastical  history  attest  the 
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great  number  of  the  African  churches  and  bishoprics, 
and  the  frequency  of  their  synods;  and  the  fervid 
spirit  of  the  Africans  displayed  itself  alike  in  the 
stead&stness  of  their  martyrs,  the  eneigy  of  their 
benevolence,  the  vehemence  of  their  controverBies, 
and  the  genius  of  their  leading  writers,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine. 

But  here,  as  on  the  other  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
the  diminished  vitality  of  the  extremities  bore  witness 
to  the  declining  energy  of  the  heart.  That  perfect 
subjection  of  the  native  tribes,  which  forms  such 
a  singular  contrast  with  the  modem  history  of 
Algeria,  had  already  been  disturbed;  and  we  read 
of  increased  mUitaiy  forces,  insurrections  of  native 
princes,  and  incursions  of  the  Numidians,  or,  as 
they  now  came  to  be  generally  called,  the  Moors, 
even  before  the  end  rf  the  3rd  century.  There  is 
not  space  to  recount  the  wars  and  troubles  in  Africa 
during  the  struggles  of  Constantiae  and  his  com- 
petitors for  the  empire;  nor  those  under  his  suc- 
cessors, including  the  revolt  of  Firmus,  and  the 
exploits  of  the  count  Theodosius,  under  the  1st  and 
2nd  Valentmian  (a.  d.  373 — 376),  the  usurpation 
of  Maximus,  after  the  death  of  Valentinian  II. ;  and 
the  revolt  of  the  count  Gildon,  after  the  death  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  suppressed  by  Stilicho,  a.  d. 
398.  At  the  final  partition  of  the  empire,  on  the 
death  of  Theodosius  (a.  d.  395),  the  African  pro- 
vinces were  assigned  to  the  W.  empire,  under 
Honorius,  whose  dominions  met  those  of  his  brother, 
Arcadins,  at  the  Great  Syrtis. 

Under  Valentinian  III.,  the  successor  of  Honorius, 
the  African  provinces  were  lost  to  the  W.  empire. 
Boniface,  count  of  Africa,  who  had  successfully  de- 
fended the  frontiers  against  the  Moors,  was  recalled 
from  his  government  by  the  intrigues  of  A^tins,  and 
on  his  resistance  an  army  was  sent  against  him  (a.  d. 
427).  In  his  despair,  Boniface  sought  aid  from  the 
Vandals,  who  were  already  established  in  Spain ;  and, 
in  May,  429,  Geiserich  (or  Genserich)  the  Vandal 
king,  led  an  army  of  about  50,000  Vandals,  Goths, 
and  Alans,  across  the  Straits  of  Gades  into  Maure- 
tania. He  was  joined  by  many  of  the  Moors,  and 
apparently  favoured  by  the  Donatists,  a  sect  of 
heretics,  or  rather  schismatics,  who  had  lately 
suffered  severe  persecution.  But,  upon  urgent  so- 
licitations from  the  court  of  Ravenna,  accompanied 
by  the  discovery  of  the  intrigues  of  A^ltius,  Boniface 
repented  of  his  invitation,  and  tried,  too  late,  to 
repair  his  error.  He  was  defeated  and  shut  up  in 
Hippo  Regius;  the  only  other  cities  left  to  the 
Romans  being  Carthage  and  Cirta.  The  Vandals 
overran  the  whole  country  from  the  Straits  to  the 
Syrtes  ;  and  those  fertile  provinces  were  utterly 
laid  waste  amidst  scenes  of  fearful  cruelty  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  siege  of  Hippo  lasted  fourteen 
months.  At  length,  encouraged  by  reinforcements 
from  the  eastern  empire,  Boniface  hazarded  another 
battle,  in  which  he  was  totally  defeated,  a.  d.  431. 
But  the  final  loss  of  Africa  was  delayed  by  negotia- 
tion for  some  years,  during  which  various  partitions 
of  the  country  were  made  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Vandals;  but  the  exact  terms  of  these  tniccs 
are  as  obscure  as  their  duration  was  uncertain. 
The  end  of  one  of  them  was  signalized  by  the  sur- 
prise and  sack  of  Carthage,  Oct.  9,  439 ;  and  before 
the  death  of  Valentinian  III.  the  Vandals  were  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  African  provinces. 
Leo,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  sent  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  tliem,  under  Heraclius,  a.  n.  468 ; 
and,  in  476.  Zcno  made  a  treaty  with  Geiseric, 
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which  lasted  till  the  time  of  Jnstiiuaii,  under  whom 
the  conntrj  was  recovered  for  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  the  Vandals  almost  exterminated,  by  Belisariiui, 
A.  D.  533 — 534.  (For  an  acooont  of  the  Vandal 
kings  of  Africa,  see  Vaxdau  :  for  the  histoiy  of  this 
period,  the  chief  authority  is  Procopius,  Bell.Vand,) 

Of  the  state  and  constitntion  of  Africa  under 
Justinian,  we  have  most  interesting  memorials  in 
two  rescripts,  addressed  by  the  emperor,  the  one  to 
Archelaus,  the  praetorian  pniefect  of  Africa,  and  the 
other  to  Belisarias  himself.  (Booking,  NoHt.  Diffn. 
vol.  iL  pp.  154,  foil.)  From  the  fonner  we  learn 
that  the  ieven  African  provinces,  of  which  the 
island  of  Sardinia  now  made  one,  were  erected  into 
a  separate  pracfecture,  under  a  Pratfectus  Praetorio 
Magnificm;  and  the  two  rescripts  settle  their  civil 
and  military  constitution  respectively.  It  should  be 
observed  that  Mauretania  Tingitana  (from  the  river 
Mulucha  to  the  Ocean),  wliich  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Spain,  was  now  included  in  the  African 
province  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis.  [Comp.  Mau- 
retania.] The  seven  African  provinces  were 
(from  E.  to  W.J,  (1)  Tripolis  or  Tripditana,  (2) 
BjTzadum  or  Byzacena,  (3)  Africa  or  Zeugis  or 
Carthago,  (4)  Numidia,  (5)  Mauretania  Sidfensis 
or  Zaba,  (6)  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  and  (7)  Sar- 
dinia: the  first  three  were  governed  by  ConsulareSj 
the  last  four  by  I^aendea. 

The  history  of  Africa  under  the  E.  empire  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  intestine  troubles  arising  frt>m 
court  intrigues,  and  of  Moorish  insurrections  which 
became  more  and  more  diflScult  to  repel.  The 
splendid  edifices  and  fortifications,  of  which  Jus- 
tinian was  peculiarly  lavish  in  this  part  of  his 
dominions,  were  a  poor  substitute  for  the  vital 
energy  which  was  almost  extinct.  (Procop.  deA  edif, 
Justin.)  At  length  the  deluge  of  Arabian  invasion 
s^vept  over  the  choicest  parts  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, and  the  conquest  of  Eg3rpt  was  no  sooner 
completed,  than  the  Caliph  Othman  sent  an  army 
under  Abdallah  against  Africa,  A.  d.  647.  The 
praefect  Gregory  was  defeated  and  slxdn  in  the  great 
battle  of  Sufetula  in  the  centre  of  Byzacena  ;  but 
the  Arab  force  was  inadequate  to  complete  the  con- 
quest. In  665  the  enterprize  was  renewed  by 
Akbah,  who  overran  the  whole  oountxy  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic;  and  founded  the  great  Arab  dty 
of  Al-Ktsvnoan  (i.  e.  Ihe  carcman)^  in  tlie  heart  oS 
Byzacium,  about  20  miles  S.  W.  of  the  ancient 
Iladrumeturo.  Its  inland  position  protected  it  from 
the  fleets  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  still  masters  of 
the  coast.  But  the  Moorish  tribes  made  common 
cause  with  the  Africans,  and  the  forces  of  Akbah 
were  cut  to  pieces.  His  successor,  Zuheir,  gained 
several  battles,  but  was  defeated  by  an  army  sent 
from  Constantinople.  The  contest  was  prolonged  by 
the  internal  dissensions  of  the  successors  of  the 
pniphet ;  but,  in  A.  d.  692,  a  new  force  entered 
Africa  under  Hassan,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  and 
Carthage  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  698.  Again 
were  the  Arabs  driven  out  by  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  Moors,  or,  as  we  now  find  them  called,  by  the 
name  ever  since  applied  to  the  natives  of  N.  Africa, 
the  Berbers  (from  fidpSapoi) ;  but  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  of  Africa  found  their  domination  more 
intolerable  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  and  welcomed 
the  return  of  their  conquerors  under  Musa,  who 
subdued  the  country  finally,  and  enlisted  most  of 
the  Moors  under  the  faith  and  standard  of  the  pro- 
phet, A.  D.  705 — 709.  With  the  Arab  conquest 
ends  the  ancient  history  of  Africa.  [P.  S.] 


AGATHYBNA. 

AGANIPPE  FONS.     [Hbucok.] 

A'GARI  (^Ayapot)^  a  Scythian  people  of  Saimatia 
Europaea,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Palus  Maeotts  (&a 
o/Agov)f  about  a  promontory  Agarum  and  a  river 
Agarus,  probably  not  far  £.  of  the  Isthmus.  Thej 
were  sldlfiil  in  medicine,  and  are  snid  to  have  cored 
wounds  with  serpents'  venom!  Some  of  them  al- 
ways attended  on  Mithridates  the  Ghreat,  as  j^j- 
sicians.  (Ay^aXL MithrSS;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  13.)  A 
fungus  called  Agaricum  (prob.  German  ti$tder), 
much  used  in  ancient  medidne,  was  said  to  grow  in 
their  country  (Plin.  zxv.  9.  s.  57 ;  Dioscor.  iil  1 ; 
Galen,  defac,  simp,  med,  p.  150).  Diodoms  (xx. 
24),  mentions  Agsuns,  a  kmg  of  the  Scythians,  near 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  b.  c.  240.  (Bockh,  Cor- 
pus  Inscr.  voL  iL  p.  82;  Ukert,  yoL  iii.  pt  2,  pp. 
250,  433.)  [P.  S.] 

AGASSA  or  AGASSAE,  a  town  in  Pieria  in 
Macedonia,  near  the  river  Mitys.  Livy,  in  relating 
the  campaign  of  b.  a  169  against  Perseus,  sajs 
that  the  Boman  consul  made  three  days'  march 
beyond  Dium,  the  first  of  which  terminated  at  the 
river  Mitys,  the  second  at  Agassa,  and  the  third  at 
the  river  Asoordus.  The  last  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Acerdos,  which  occurs  in  the  Tabular 
Itinerary,  though  not  marked  as  a  river.  Leake 
supposes  that  &d  Mitys  was  the  river  of  JTafertaa, 
and  that  Acerdos  was  a  tributary  of  the  Haliacmon. 
(Liv.  xliv.  7,  xlv.  27;  Leake,  Northern  (Treeoe, 
vol.  iii.  p.  423,  seq.) 

AGATHUSA.     [Tklob.] 

AGATH  VRNA  or  AGATHYRITUM  QkyiBvpm, 
Polyb.  ap.  Steph.Byz.'A7a0i{f>yoy,PtQl.:  Agathyma, 
Sil.  ItaL  xiv.259;  Liv.;  Agi^ymum,  Plin.),  a  dty 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  between  Tyndaris  and 
Calacte.    It  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Agathymus,  a  son  of  Aeolus,  who  is  said  to 
have  settled  in  this  part  of  Sicily  (Diod.  v.  8).   But 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  hence  that  it  was  an 
andent  city,  and  probably  of  Sicelian  origin,  we  find 
no  mention  of  it  in  history  until  after  Sicily  became 
a  Boman  province.    Ihuing  the  Second  Ptmic  War 
it  became  the  head-quarters  of  a  band  of  robbers 
and  freebooters,  who  extended  their  ravages  over  the 
neighbouring  country,  but  were  reduced  by  the  con- 
sul Laevinus  in  b.  c.  210,  who  transported  4000  of 
them  to  Rhegium.    (Liv.  zxvL  40,  xxvii.  12.)    It 
very  probably  was  deprived  on  this  occasion  of  the 
municipal  rights  conceded  to  most  of  the  Sicilian 
towns,  which  may  account  for  our  finding  no  notice 
of  it  in  Cicero,  though  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
among  the  few  cities  still  subsisting  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Sicily,  as  well  as  afterwards  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy 
and  the  Itineraries.     (Strab.  vi.  p.  266;  Plin.  iiL  8; 
PtoL  iii.  4.  §  2 ;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  92 ;  Tab.  Pent)    Its 
situation  has  been  much  disputed,  on  account  of  the 
great  discrepancy  between  the  authorities  just  dted. 
Strabo  places  it  30  Boman  miles  from  Tyndaris,  and 
the  same  distance  from  Alaesa.  The  Itinerary  gives 
28  M.  P.  firom  Tyndaris  and  20  from  Calacte:  while 
the  Tabula  (of  which  the  numbers  seem  to  be  mors 
trustworthy  for  this  part  of  Sicily  than  those  (^  the 
Itineraiy)  gives  29  from  Tyndaris,  and  only  12  from 
Calacte.      If  this  last  measurement  be  supposed 
correct  it  would  exactly  coincide  with  the  diistaDce 
from  Caronia  (Calacte)  to  a  place  near  the  sea- 
coast  called  ^c^tie  Zhlci  below  ^S'.  Fiiadelfo  (called 
on  recent  niape  S.  Fratello)  and  about  2  miles  W. 
of  Sta  Agataj  where  Fazello  describes  ruins  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  as  extant  in  his  day:  but  which 
he,  in  common  with  Cluverius,  regarded  as  the  re« 
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vaSm  «f  Alnntiiiin.     The  latter  city  maj,  howefrer, 
be  pheed  with  much  more  probability  at  S.  Marco 
[AurmrM] :  and  the  rniiis  near  S.  Frat^Uo  woald 
limbe  those  of  AgaUijma,  there  being  no  other  city 
cf  say  znagnitiide  that  we  know  of  in  this  part  q{ 
SicOr.    Two  ohjectioins,  however,  ranam:  I.  that 
the  dblance  fium  this  site  to  Tjrndaiis  is  greater  than 
that  given  by  any  of  the  anthoritieSi  being  certainly 
net  ksa  than  36  miles:  2.  that  both  Pliny  and  Pto- 
koy,  from  the  oider  of  their  enumeration,  appear  to 
phee  Agathyma  Letweeu  Alontiam  and  XyndariB, 
sad  tbenfore  if  the  former  city  be  correctly  fixed  at 
&  Marco,  Agathyma  mnst  be  looked  for  to  the  £. 
«f  that  town.  FaaeHoaooordingly  placed  it  near  Capo 
Oriaadoi,  hat  admits  that  th^  were  scarcely  any 
Todges  visible  there.    The  qnestion  is  (ne  hardly 
sasoqicible  of  a  satisfactoiy  condnsion,  as  it  is  im- 
OQ  any  view  to  xeooocile  the  data  of  all  om* 
the  aigmnents  in  favour  of  the  ^cjtie 
Jklei  seem  on  the  whole  to  pedominate.    UnfOTtn  • 
iHldy  the  imns  there  have  not  been  examined  by 
sny  recent  tnavdler,  and  have  very  probably  disap- 
peared.   Captain  Smyth,  however,  speaks  of  the  re- 
■wns  of  a  fine  Boman  bridge  as  visible  in  the 
Fimmmn  di  Boaa  Marma  between  this  place  and  S. 
Marco.    (FaseU.  ix.  4,  p.  384,  5.  p.  391 ;  Cluver. 
£feil  p.  995 ;  Smyth's  Sidbfy  pi  97.)       [£.  H.  B.] 
AGATHYRSI     CAydBvfMroi,    'AyaBOpatot),    a 
pei^  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  very  fitvqnently  men- 
tionsd  by  the  ancient  writers,  bat  m  difierent  posi- 
tioBa.    Their  name  was  known  to  the  Greeks  veiy 
coriy,  if  the  Pieisander,  from  whom  Snidas  («.  v.) 
sttl  Strphanns  Byzantinas  («.  v.)  qnote  an  absurd 
nnlikd  etymokigy  of  the  name  (jhth  ruy  dvptrvy 
rti  AiiFotroti)  be  the  poet  Pelaander  of  Rhodes, 
B.  G.  645;  hat  he  is  much  more  probably  the 
yiNDiger  Pdaander  of  Laraoda,  a.d.  222.    Another 
Djtfa  IS  repeated  by  Herodotus,  who  beard  it  from 
the  Greeks  on  the  Euxine;  that  Hercules,  on  his 
retani  from  his  adventure  against  Geiyon,  passed 
through  the  xegion  of  Hylaea,  and  there  met  the 
FfhMn^^  who  bore  him  three  sons,  Agathyrsus, 
Oeknos,  and  Scythes;  of  whom  the  last  alone  was 
dble  to  bold  a  how  and  to  wear  a  belt,  which  Her- 
cuks  had  left  hehind,  in  the  same  manner  as  Her- 
cides  himadf  had  used  them ;  and,  accordingly,  in 
ebe&noe  to  their  fiither^s  command,  the  Echidna 
Aove  the  two  dder  out  of  the  land,  and  gave  it  to 
Scythes  (Herod,  iv.  7 — 10 :  comp.  Tsetz.  Chil.  viii. 
222,  759).     Herodotus  himsdf,  also,  r^azds  the 
.Agathyni  aa  not  a  Scythian  people,  but  as  closely 
related  to  the  Scythians.    He  places  them  about 
the  upper  coone  of  the  river  Karis  {Maro§ch)f  that 
k,  in  the  SEb  part  of  Dada,  or  the  modem  Tnm- 
tglnmin  (iv.  4:  the  Maris,  however,  does  not  fiiU 
Erectly,  as  he  states,  into  the  Ister,  Dcmubey  but 
into  that  great  tributary  of  the  Danube,  the  Theits). 
they  were  the  first  of  the  peoples  bordering  on 
ScyUiia,  to  one  going  inland  from  the  Ister;  and 
next  to  them  the  Neuri  (iv.  100).    Being  thus  se- 
parated by  the  ^.  Carpathian  mountains  from 
Srythia,  they  were  able  to  refuse  tho  Scythians, 
tjiag  before  Dareius,  an  entrance  into  their  country 
(Hrrod.  iv.  125).     How  far  N.  they  extended  cannot 
be  ddermined  firam  Herodotus,  for  he  assigns  an 
gmneuus  coone  to  the  Ister,  N.  of  which  he  oon- 
fUea  the  land  to  be  quite  desert  [ScnrTHiA.]  The 
btff  wrUen,  for  the  roost  part,  place  the  Agathyrsi 
father  to  the  N.,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the 
flevthian  tribes;  vrFf*^  place  them  on  the  Palus  Mae- 
olM  and  some  mkmd;  and  they  are  generally  spdcen 
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of  in  close  connection  with  the  Sarmatians  and  t];e 
Geloni,  and  are  regarded  as  a  Scythian  tribe  (Ephor. 
ap.  Scymn.  Fr.  v.  123,  or  823,  ed.  Meineke ;  Mela 
ii  1;  Plin.  iv.  26  ;  PtoL  iii.  5;  Dion.  Perieg.  310; 
Avien.  Deter,  Orb.  447 ;  Steph.  B.  ».  v. ;  Suid.  «.  v. 
&C.).  In  their  oountiy  was  found  gold  and  also 
precious  stones,  among  which  was  tiie  diamoiui, 
m^tar  TOf^wiijrtfv  (Herod,  iv.  104 ;  Amm.  Marc 
xxii.  8;  Dion.  Perieg.  317).  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  were  a  luxurious  race  (aff/N>Tdroc,  Ritter 
explains  this  as  referring  to  fine  clothing),  and  wore 
much  gold :  they  had  a  community  of  wives,  in  order 
that  aJl  the  people  might  r^ard  each  other  as 
brethren ;  and  in  their  other  customs  they  resembled 
the  Thradans  (iv.  104).  They  lived  under  kingly 
government;  and  Herodotus  mentions  their  king 
Spaigapeithes  as  the  murderer  of  the  Scythian  king, 
.Ajriapeithes  (iv.  78).  Frequent  allusions  are  made 
by  later  writers  to  their  custom  of  painting  (or 
rather  tattodng)  their  bodies,  in  a  way  to  incUcate 
their  rank,  and  staining  their  hair  a  dark  blue  (Virg. 
Aen.  iv.  146;  Serv.  ad  loc;  PUn.  iv.  26;  Solin.  20 ; 
Avien.  I.  &;  Ammian.  2.  c;  Mela  ii.  1 :  Agaihyrsi 
ora  (Xiutque  pingunt:  tU  quique  nuyoribut  prae" 
stani,  ita  tnagia,  vel  mimu:  ceterum  iudem  omneg 
notUf  et  sic-iU  ablui  nequeant),  Aristotle  men- 
tions their  practice  of  solemnly  reciting  their  laws 
lest  they  should  foi^t  them,  as  observed  in  his  time 
(^Fi^.  xix.  28).  Finally,  they  are  mentioned  by 
Virgil  (/.  c)  among  the  worshippers  of  the  Delian 
Apollo,  where  their  name  is,  doubtless,  used  as  a 
specific  poetical  synonym  for  the  Hyperboreans  in 
general: — 

"  mixtiqae  altaria  circum 
Creteaque  Dryopesque  firemunt  pictique  Agathyrsi.** 

Niebuhr  (Kldne  Schriftea^  vol.  i  p.  377)  regards 
the  Agathyrsi  of  Herodotus,  or  at  least  the  people 
who  oocapied  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Hero- 
dotus, as  the  same  people  as  the  Getae  or  Dacians 
(Ukert,  voLiii.pt.  2,  pp.  418-421 ;  Georgii,vol.  ii.pp. 
302,  303 ;  Kttcr,  VorhaUe,  pp.  287,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

AGBATANA     [Ecbatana.] 

AGENDICUM,  or  AGETINCUM  in  the  Pen- 
tinger  Table,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Senones 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  {B.  (r.  vi.  44,  viL  10,  57). 
The  orthography  of  the  word  varies  in  the  MSS. 
of  Caesar,  where  there  is  Agendicum,  Agedincum, 
and  Agedicum.  If  it  is  the  town  which  w^s  after- 
wards called  Senones  (Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  3,  Senonas 
oppidum),  we  may  condnde  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  modem  toivn  of  SenSj  (m  the  river  Tonne. 
Some  critics  have  supposed  that  ProvvM  represents 
Agendicum.  Under  the  Boman  empire,  in  the  later 
division  of  Gallia,  Agendicum  was  the  diief  town  of 
iiUgdunensis  Quarta,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  several 
Boman  roads.  In  the  walls  of  the  dty  there  are 
some  stones  with  Boman  inscriptions  and  sculptures. 
The  name  Agredicum  in  the  Antonine  Itineraxy 
may  be  a  oormption  of  Agendicum.  ^    [G.  L.] 

AGINNUM  or  AGENNUM  {Agm\  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Kitiobriges,  a  tribe  situated  be- 
tween the  Garumna  and  the  Ligeris  in  Caesar^s 
time  (^B.  G.  vii.  7,  75).  Aginnum  was  on  the  road 
from  Burdigala  to  Argentomagus  (It  Antonin.). 
It  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  town  of  Agen^  on  the 
river  Garonne,  in  the  department  of  Lot  and  Garonne, 
and  contains  some  lUmian  remains.  Aginnum  is 
mentioned  by  Ansonius  (^Ep.  xxiv.  79);  and  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  Sulpidus  Severas.  [G.  L.") 

AGISYMBA,  i'Ayiovtil8a\   the  general  naroo 
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under  wliich  Ptolemy  includes  the  whole  interior  of 
Africa  S.  c^  the  Equator ;  which  he  r^ards  as  be- 
longing to  Aethiopia  (i.  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  iv.  8,  vii. 
6).  [P.  S.] 

A'GORA  ('AYoptt),  a  town  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus,  and  not  fiir  from  Cardia.  Xerxes,  when  in- 
vading Greece,  passed  through  it.  (Herod,  vii.  58; 
Scylax,  p.  28 ;  Steph.  B.  a,  v.)  [L.  S.] 

AGRA  CAypa  'ApoMlas,  PtoL  vL  7.  §  5 ;  Stcph. 
B.  s,  w.  *Ia0pi«ira,''E7pa),  a  small  district  of  Arabia 
Felix,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hippus,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  Ut  29  (  N.  {AkrcC), 
lathrippa  or  Lathrippa  scans  to  have  been  its  prin- 
cipal town.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AGRAE.     [Attica.] 

AGRAEI  ('A^poibt,  Thuc.  iii.  106;  Strab.  p. 
449 :  'Aypoclir,  PoL  xvii.  5 ;  Steph.  Bjz.  »,  v.),  a 
people  in  the  NW.  of  Aetolia,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Acamania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
Mount  Thyamus  (^Spartovun£)\  on  the  NW.  by  the 
territory  tA  Axgos  Amphilodiicum;  and  on  the 
N.  by  Ddopia.  Their  territory  was  called  Agrais, 
or  Agraea  ('Aypats ,  4BoSf  Thuc.  iii.  1 1 1 ;  '/^palaj 
Strab.  p.  338),  and  the  river  Achelous  flowed 
through  the  centre  of  it.  The  Agraei  were  a  non- 
Hellenic  people,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  were  governed  by  a  native  king, 
called  Salynthins,  who  is  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  the 
AmbrRdots,  when  the  latter  wefe  defeated  by  the 
Acurnanians  and  Demosthenes  in  B.  c.  426.  Two 
years  afterwards  (424)  Demosthenes  nuurched  against 
Salynthins  and  the  Agraei,  and  compelled  them  to 
join  the  Athenian  alliance.  Subsequently  they  be- 
came subject  to  the  Aetolians,  and  are  called  an 
Aetolian  people  by  Strabo.  (Thuc.  11.  102,  iii.  106, 
114,  iv.  77;  Strab.  p.  449;  Pol.  xvii.  5;  Liv. 
xxxii.  34.)  This  people  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(in  Pison,  37),  under  the  name  of  Agrinae,  which 
is  perhaps  a  corrupt  form.  Strabo  (p.  338)  mentions 
a  village  called  Ephyra  in  thmr  country;  and  Agri- 
nium  would  also  appear  from  its  name  to  have  been 
one  of  their  towns.  [Ephtba;  Aoiunium.]  The 
Aperanti  were  perhaps  a  tribe  of  the  Agraei. 
[Aperantia.]  The  Agraei  were  a  differmt  people 
from  the  Agnanes,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of 
Macedonia.     [Aobiakes.] 

AGRAEI  ('A7paro«,Ptol.  V.  19.  §2;  Eratosth. 
op.  Strab.  p.  767),  a  tribe  of  Arabs  situated  near  the 
main  road  which  led  from  the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea 
to  the  Euphrates.  They  bordered  on  the  Naba- 
thaean  Arabs,  if  they  were  not  indeed  a  portion  of 
that  race.  According  to  Hieronymus  (^Quae»U  m 
ihn,  25),  the  Agraei  inhabited  the  district  which 
the  Hebrews  designated  as  Midian.  Pliny  (v.  11. 
B.  12)  places  the  Agniei  much  further  westward  ii! 
the  vicinitv  of  the  Laenitae  and  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea.  [W.B.D.] 

AGRAULE  or  AGRYLE.     [Attica.] 

AGRI  DECUMA'TES  or  DECUMA'NI  (from 
decuma,  tithe),  tithe  lands,  a  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  country  E.  of  the  Rhine  and  N.  of 
the  Danube,  which  they  took  possession  of  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Germans  to  the  E.,  and  which  they 
gave  to  the  immigrating  Gauls  and  subject  Germans, 
and  subsequently  to  their  own  veterans,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tenth  of  the  produce.  Towards  tiie  end  of 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  the  country  became  part  of  the  adjoining 
Roman  province  of  Rhaetia,  and  was  thus  incorporated 
with  the  empire.  (Tadt  Gtrm,  29.)    Its  boundary 
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towards  the  free  part  of  Germany  was  protected  partlj 
by  a  wall  (fttun  Ratisbon  to  Lorch),  and  partly  bj  'a 
mound  (from  Lorch  to  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Cologne)  and  Roman  garrisons.  The  pro- 
tection (^  those  districts  against  the  ever  renewed 
attacks  of  the  Germans  required  a  considerable  mili- 
tary force,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  tuwiu 
and  military  roads,  of  which  many  traces  still  exiitt. 
But  stall  the  Romans  were  unable  to  maintain  tbem. 
selves,  and  the  part  which  was  lost  first  seems  to 
have  been  the  country  about  the  river  Maine  and 
Mount  Taunus.  The  southern  portion  was  probably 
lost  soon  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Probiu 
(a.d  283),  when  the  Alemanni  took  possession  of  it 
The  latest  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  found  m  that 
country  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus  (a.  d.  260 
— ^268).  (Comp.  LeichUen,  Schwaben  unier  de» 
Homemj  Freiburg,  1825,  8vo.)  The  towns  in  the 
Decumates  Agri  were  Ambiatinus  vicus,  Ausum, 
Divitia,  Gesonia,  Yictoiia,  Bibema,  Aquae  J^Iattiacae, 
Munimentum  Trajani,  Artaunum,  Triburinm,  Bni- 
godurum  or  Bragodunum,  Budoris,  Carithni,  and 
others.  Comp.  Rhabtia.  [L.  S.] 

AGRIA'NES  {'Aypidyris :  JErgina),  a  small  rim 
in  Thrace,  and  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Uebms. 
(Herod,  iv.  89.)  It  flows  from  Mount  Hienm  in  a 
NW.  direction,  till  it  joins  the  Hebms.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Erigon,  which, 
however,  is  impossible,  the  latter  being  a  tributary 
of  the  Axins.  [L.  S.] 

AGRIA'NES  CAypuuffs),  a  Paeonian  people, 
dwelling  near  the  sources  of  the  Strymon.  They 
formed  excellent  light-armed  troops,  and  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  (Strab.  p.  331 ;  Herod,  v.  16;  ThaciL 
96;  Arrian,  Anab.  L  1.  §  11,  i.  5.  §  1,  et  alib.) 

AGRIGENTUM  ('Airprf-yoy*:  £th.  and  Adj. 
*AKp«yajrrwo$j  Agrigentinus:  Giryenti)^  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  celebrated  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  Sicily,  was  situated  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the 
island,  about  midway  between  Selinus  and  Gela. 
It  stood  on  a  hill  between  two  and  three  miles  from 
the  sea,  the  foot  of  which  was  washed  on  the  £. 
and  S.  by  a  river  named  the  Acraoas,  from  whence 
the  city  itself  derived  its  appellation,  on  the  W. 
and  SW.  by  another  stream  named  the  Htfsas, 
which  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Acragas 
just  below  the  city,  and  about  a  mile  from  its  mouth. 
The  former  is  now  called  Uie  Fiume  di  S.  Biagio, 
the  latter  the  Drcigo,  while  thdr  united  stream  is 
commonly  known  as  the  Fiume  di  Girgenti  (Polyb. 
ix.  27 ;  Siefert,  Akragas  u,  tein  Gtbiet,  p.  20—22). 

We  learn  fix>m  Thucydides  that  Agrigentum  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Gela,  108  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  parent  city,  or  b.  c.  582.  The 
leaders  of  the  colony  were  Aristonous  and  Pystilus, 
and  it  received  the  Dorian  institutions  of  the  mother 
country,  including  the  sacred  rites  and  observances 
which  had  been  derived  by  Gela  itself  from  Rhodes. 
On  this  account  it  is  sometimes  called  a  Rhodian 
colony.  (Thuc.  vi.  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  292;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  272,  where  Kramer  justly  reads  TtXtptov  for  ^ltiv<)cv\ 
Polyb.  ix.  27.  Concerning  the  date  of  its  founda- 
tion see  Schol.  ad  Pmd.  01.  iL  66 ;  and  Clinton,  F.  II. 
vol.  ii.  p.  265.)  We  have  very  little  information 
concerning  its  early  history,  but  it  appears  to  have 
very  rapidly  risen  to  great  prosperity  and  power: 

*  The  form  Acraoas  or  Agraoas  in  Latin  is 
found  only  in  the  Roman  poets.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii 
703;  SU.  Ital.  xiv.  210.) 
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flmif^  it  peBtismJ  its  fibcrty  lor  but  a  Terj  short 
period  hrfbre  it  feO  onder  the  joke  of  Pbalam  (aboot 
570  B.  c).     The  histovy  of  that  despot  ia  inTolved 
in  ■>  BDoh  nnoertamty  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
wlttt  pvt  of  it  can  be  depended  on  as  really  his- 
toriciL    [Dice  ofBioffr.  art.  Pkalajos,  vol.  ill.] 
Bnt  it  aeeoia  certain  that  he  xaised  Agrigentam  to 
be  Qoe  of  the  most  powerfnl  cities  in  Sdlj,  and  ex- 
taM  his  dondnion  by  force  of  arms  orer  a  oon- 
■denUe  part  of  tlie  iahuid.     Bat  the  cmel  and 
tyfaiiBieal  character  of  his  internal  government  at 
Ingth  proToked  a   general  insurrection,  in  irhidi 
Flulixis  himsdf  perished,  and  the  Agrigeniines  re- 
comed  their  Eberty.     (Diod.  E»c,  VaL  p.  25;  Cic. 
dfe  Of.  iL  7 ;  Ueradides,  J\)UL  37.)    From  this 
period  tiQ  the  acceaaion  of  Theron,  an  interval  of 
about  60  yt  ara,  we  haTe  no  infbrmaticn  conceming 
A^rigcDtnm,  except  a  casual  notice  that  it  was  suo- 
eeasi^ely  governed  by  Alcamenes  and  Alcandms  (bat 
whether  as  despots  or  chief  magistrates  does  not 
a^csr),  and  that  it  rose  to  great  wealth  and  pros- 
perity ouW  their  role.     (Hersdid.  I  c.)    The 
pnctss  date  when  Theron  attained  to  the  sovereignty 
of  his  oative  city,  as  well  as  the  steps  by  which  he 
iwe  to  power,  are  unknown  to  us:  but  he  appears  to 
have  beooBie  despot  of  Agrigentam  as  early  as  b.  c 
488.   (Diod.  zL  53.)   By  his  alliance  with  Gdon  of 
Sjracnse,  and  still  more  by  the  ezpulsian  of  Terillns 
£ram  Himera,  and  the  annezatian  of  that  city  to  his 
domioiau,  Theron  extended  as  well  ss  confirmed 
his  power,  and  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion  in 
■L  c.  480,  which  for  a  time  threatened  destruction 
to  all  the  Gre^  cities  in  Sicily,  ultimately  became 
a  sooroe  of  increased  prosperity  to  Agrigentam.  For 
after  the  great  victory  of  Geloa  and  Theron  at  Hi- 
Den,  a  vast  number  of  Carthaginian  prisoners  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  were  em~ 
pfevfd  by  them  partly  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
extensive  and  fertile  territoiy,  partly  in  the  oon- 
stractaoD  of  public  woiks  in  tiie  dty  itself,  the 
ma^^nificence  of  which  vras  long  afterwards  a  subject 
if  «^mii^ti«i      (Diod.  xL  25.)    Nor  does  the  go- 
venuDcnt  of  Theron  appear  to  have  been  oppressive, 
■ad  he  I'^i***'""*^  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  sonefcign  power  till  his  death,  B.  c.  472.     His 
aoo  Thrasydaeas  on  the  c<xitrary  quickly  alienated 
kb  si^igeets  by  his  violent  and  arbitrary  conduct, 
and  was  expelled  £ram  Agrigentum  vrithin  a  year 
afto-  his  fiuher^s  death.     (Id.  xL  53.    For  further 
dcisb  eonccnang  the  history  of  Agrigentum  during 
this  period,  see  the  articles  Tbsboh  and  Thrast- 
tumm  in  the  DicL  o/Btogr.  toL  iiL) 

The  Agrigentines  now  established  a  democratic 
faia  of  govcnment,  whidi  they  retained  without 
iatcRapdan  for  the  space  of  above  60  years,  untU 
the  ^^'1^WF'"*"  invasion  in  B.a  406 — a  period 
wUek  imy  be  r^arded  as  the  most  prosperous  and 
•mwjAwig  in  the  histocy  of  Agrigentum,  as  well  as 
if  BMBy  others  of  the  Sidfian  cities.  The  great 
pobfic  works  wfaacfa  were  commenced  or  completed 
daring  *^M«  interral  were  the  wonder  of  succeeding 
m»;  the  dty  itself  was  adorned  with  buildings 
boik  pabKc  and  private,  inferior  to  none  in  Greece, 
nd  the  wealth  *™l  magnificence  of  its  inhabitants 
itffainf  rfwfoft  proverbiaL  Their  own  citizen  £m- 
p«k)cks  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  they  built 
their  houss  as  if  they  were  to  live  for  ever,  but  gave 
tknwdvcs  up  to  luxury  as  if  they  were  to  die  on 
thenontfw.    (Diog.  Laert.  viiL  2.  §  63.)  :i^ 

The  oumber  of  dtizcns  of  Agrigentum  at  this 
tow  is  staled  by  Diodonis  at  20,000:  but  he  esti- 
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mates  the  whole  population  (including  probably 
slaves  as  vrell  as  strangers)  at  not  less  than  200,000 
(Diod.  xiii.  84  and  90),  a  statement  by  no  means 
improbable,  while  that  of  Diogenes  La^us  (/.  c), 
who  makes  the  populatiim  of  ^e  dty  alone  amount 
to  800,000,  is  certainly  a  gross  exaggeration. 

This  period  was  however  by  no  means  one  of  un- 
broken peace.  Agrigentum  could  not  avdd  parti- 
dpating — though  in  a  less  degree  than  many  other 
dties — in  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  fiKnn  Syracuse,  and  the 
revolutions  that  followed  in  di£ferent  parts  of  Sicily. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  find  it  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Sicd  chief  Ducetius,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Syracusans  towards  that  chieftain  led  to  a  war 
between  them  and  the  Agrigentines,  which  ended  in 
a  great  defeat  of  the  hitter  at  the  river  Himera, 
B.  0.446.  (Diod.  XL  76,  91,  xii.  8.)  We  find  also 
obscure  notices  of  intemid  dissensions,  which  were 
allayed  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  Empedocles. 
(Diog.  Laert.  viii  2.  §  64 — 67.)  On  occasion  of  the 
great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  in  b.  o.  415, 
Agrigentum  maintained  a  strict  neutrality,  and  nofcr 
only  declined  sending  auxiliaries  to  either  party  but 
refosed  to  allow  a  passage  through  thdr  territory  to 
those  of  other  dties.  And  even  when  the  tide  of 
fortune  had  turned  decidedly  against  the  Athenians, 
all  the  efibrts  of  the  Syracusan  partisans  within  the 
walls  of  Agrigentum  foiled  in  inducing  their  fellow- 
dtizens  to  declare  for  the  victorious  party.  (Thuc. 
vii.  32,  33,  46,  50,  58.) 

A  moro  formidable  danger  was  at  hand.  The 
Carthaginians,  whoso  intervention  was  invoked  by 
the  Segestans,  were  contented  in  theu>  first  expedition 
(b.  c.  409)  with  the  capture  of  Selinus  and  Himem: 
but  when  the  second  was  sent  in  b.  c.  406  it  was 
Agrigentum  that  was  destined  to  bear  the  first  brunt 
of  the  attack.  The  luxurious  habits  of  the  Agri- 
gentines had  probably  rendered  them  little  fit  for 
war&re,  but  they  were  supported  by  a  body  of  mer- 
cenaries under  the  command  of  a  Lacedaemonian 
named  Dexippus,  who  occupied  the  dtadd,  and  the 
natural  strength  of  the  dty  in  great  measure  defied 
the  efforts  of  the  assailants.  Bat  notwithstanding 
these  advantages  and  the  effident  aid  rendered  them 
by  a  Syracusan  army  under  Daphnaeus,  they  were 
reduced  to  such  distress  by  fomine  that  after  a  siege 
of  eight  months  they  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out 
longer,  and  to  avdd  surrondenng  to  the  enemy, 
abandoned  thdr  dty,  and  migrat^  to  Gela.  The 
sick  and  helpless  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and 
the  city  itself  with  all  its  wealth  and  magnificence 
plundoed  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  occu|»ed  it  as 
thdr  qoarters  during  the  winter,  but  completed  its  de- 
struction when  they  quitted  it  in  the  spring,  b.c.405. 
(Diod.  xiii.  80—91,  108;  Xen.  HeU,  i.  5.  §  21.) 

Agrigentum  never  recovered  from  this  fotal  blow, 
though  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  oonduded  with 
Dionydus  bj  the  Carthaginians,  the  fugitive  inha- 
bitants were  permitted  to  return,  and  to  occupy  the 
ruined  dty,  subject  however  to  the  Carthaginian 
rule,  and  on  condition  of  not  restoring  the  fortifica- 
tions, a  permisdon  of  whidi  many  appear  to  have 
availed  themselves.  (Diod.  xiii.  1 14.)  A  few  years 
later  they  were  even  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
Carthage  and  attach  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
Dionydus,  and  the  peace  of  b.  c.  383,  which  fixed 
the  river  Halycus  as  the  boundary  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominions,  must  have  left  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  thdr  liberty;  but  though  we  find  them  re- 
peatedly mentioned  during  the  wars  of  Dionydui 
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and  his  sueoessora,  it  is  evident  that  the  city  iras 
far  from  having  rocofvered  its  previous  importance, 
and  continned  to  play  but  a  subordinate  part.  (Diod. 
»v.  46, 88,  XV.  17,  xvi.  9  ;  Plut.  Dion,  25, 26,  49.) 
In  the  general  settlonent  of  the  affiiirs  of  Sicily  by 
Timoleon,  after  his  great  victoiy  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  the  Grimissns,  b.  c.  340,  he  found 
ilgrigentum  in  a  state  of  such  depression  that  he 
resolved  to  recoloniso  it  with  citizens  from  Velia  in 
Italy  (Pint  TimoL  85.):  a  measure  which,  combined 
with  other  benefits,  proved  of  such  advantage  to  the 
city,  that  Timoleon  was  looked  upon  as  their  second 
founder:  and  during  the  interval  of  peace  which  fol- 
lowed, Agrigentum  agun  attained  to  such  great 
prosperity  as  to  become  once  more  the  rival  of 
Syracuse. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Agathocles,  the 
Agrigentines,  becoming  apprehensive  that  he  was 
aspiring  to  the  dominion  of  the  whole  island,  entered 
into  a  league  with  the  Geloans  and  Messenians  to 
oppose  his  power,  and  obtained  from  Sparta  the 
assistance  of  Acrotatus  the  son  of  Cleomenes  as  their 
general:  but  the  character  of  that  prince  frustrated 
all  their  plans,  and  after  his  expulsion  they  were 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  from  Syracuse  by  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  Hegemony  or  supremacy  of 
that  city,  B.C.  314.  (Diod.  xix.  70,71.)  Some  years 
afterwards,  in  b.  c.  309,  the  absence  of  Agathocles  in 
Africa,  and  the  reverses  sustuned  by  his  partisans 
in  Sicily,  appeared  agam  to  offer  a  favourable  opening 
to  the  amUtion  of  the  Agrigentinc»,  who  chose 
Xenodocus  for  their  general,  and  openly  as]nred  to 
the  Hegemony  of  Sicily,  proclaiming  at  the  same 
time  the  independence  of  the  several  cities.  They 
were  at  first  very  successful :  the  powerful  cities  of 
Gela  and  £nna  joined  their  cause,  Heri)essus  and 
£che^  were  taken  by  force;  but  when  Xenodocus 
ventured  on  a  pitched  battle  with  Leptines  and  De- 
mophUus,  the  generals  of  Agathocles,  he  sustained 
a  severo  defeat,  and  was  compelled  to  i^ut  himself 
up  within  the  walls  of  Agrigentum.  Agathocles 
himself  shortly  afterwards  returned  from  Aftica,  and 
quickly  recovered  almost  all  that  he  had  lost:  his 
general  Leptines  invaded  the  territory  of  Agrigentum, 
totally  defeated  Xenodocus,  and  compelled  the  Agri- 
gentines once  more  to  sue  for  peace.  (Diod.  xx.  31, 
32,  56,  62.) 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  Agrigentum  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Phintias,  who  became  despot  of 
the  city,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  We  have 
very  little  information  concerning  the  period  of  his 
rule,  but  he  appears  to  have  attained  to  great  power, 
as  we  find  Agyrium  and  other  cities  of  the  interior 
subject  to  his  dominion,  as  well  as  Gicla,  which  he 
destroyed,  in  order  to  found  a  new  city  named  after 
himself.  [Geui.]  The  period  of  his  expulsion  is 
unknown,  out  at  the  time  when  Pyirhus  landed  in 
Sicily  we  find  Agrigentum  occupieid  by  Sosistratus 
with  a  strong  force  of  mercenary  troops,  who  how- 
ever hastened  to  make  his  submission  to  the  king  of 
Epeirus.     (Diod.  xxii.  Exc.  ffoesch.  p.  495—497.) 

On  the  commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War, 
Agrigentum  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  even  permitted  their  general  Hannibal  to  fortify 
tiieir  dtadel,  and  occupy  the  city  with  a  Cartha- 
ginian garrison.  Hence  after  the  Romans  liad 
secured  the  alliance  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  their 
principal  efforts  were  directed  to  the  reduction  of 
Agrigentum,  and  in  b.  c.  262  the  two  consuls  L. 
Postumius  and  Q.  Mamilias  laid  siege  to  it  with 
their  whole  force.     The  siege  lasted  nearly  as  long 
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as  that  by  the  Carthaginians  in  b.  c  406,  and  tlwt 
Romans  suffered  severely  finom  disease  and  want  of 
provisions,  but  the  privations  of  the  besieged  were 
still  greater,  and  the  Cartha^nian  general  Hanno, 
who  had  advanced  with  a  large  army  to  relieve  the 
dtj,  having  been  totally  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consuls,  Hannibal  who  commanded  the  army  within 
the  walls  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out  any  bnger,, 
and  made  his  escape  in  the  night  with  the  Garths* 
ginian  and  mercenary  troops,  leaving  the  city  to  its 
fiite.  It  was  immediately  oocu]iied  by  the  Rraimii& 
who  carried  off  25,000  of  the  inhabitants  into  sla- 
very. The  siege  had  lasted  above  seven  montiis, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  victorious  army  more 
than  30,000  men.  (Diod.  xxui.  Exc.  Iloegch.  p.  501 
—503;  Polyb.  i.  17—19;  Zonar.  \'iii.  10.)  At  a 
later  period  of  the  war  (b.  c.  255)  successive  losses 
at  sea  having  greatly  weakened  the  Roman  power  in 
Sicily,  the  Carthaginian  general  Carthalo  recovered 
possession  of  Agrigentum  with  comparatively  little 
difiiculty,  when  he  once  more  laid  the  city  in  ashes 
and  razed  its  walls,  the  surviving  inhabitants  havmg 
taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zens. 
(Diod.  I.  c.  p.  505.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Agrigentum 
till  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  when  it  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  Rome :  but  it  must  have  in 
some  d^ree  recovered  from  its  late  calamities,  as  it 
plays  no  unimportant  part  when  the  contest  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  was  renewed  in  the  Second 
Punic  War.  On  this  occaaon  it  continued  steadfast 
in  its  adherence  to  the  Romans,  but  was  surprised 
and  taken  by  Hinulco,  before  Marcellus  could  arrive 
to  its  support  (Liv.  xxiv.  35.) :  and  from  henceforth 
became  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily,  and  held  out  agunst  the  Roman  oonsal 
Laevinus  long  after  the  other  cities  in  the  island  had 
submitted.  At  length  the  Numidian  Mutines,  to 
whose  courage  and  skill  the  Carthaginians  owed  their 
protracted  defence,  having  been  ofiended  by  their 
general  Hanno,  betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
Laevmus,  b.  c.  210.  The  leading  citizens  were  put 
to  death,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slavra.  (Liv.  xxr.  40, 
41,  xxvi.  40.) 

Agrigentum  now  became,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Sicilian  citias,  permanently  subject  to 
Rome:  but  it  was  treated  with  much  &vour  and 
enjoyed  many  privileges.  Three  years  after  its 
capture  a  number  of  new  citizens  ftom  other  parts  of 
Sicily  were  established  there  by  the  praetor  Mamilins, 
and  two  years  after  this  the  municipal  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  citizens  were  determined  by  Scipio 
Africanus  in  a  manner  so  satisiactoiy  that  they  con- 
tinued unaltered  till  the  time  of  Verres.  Cicero 
repeatedly  mentions  Agrigentum  as  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  Sicily,  the  fertility  of 
its  territory  and  the  convenience  of  its  port  rendering 
it  one  of  tlie  chief  emporiums  for  the  trade  in  com. 
(Cic.  Verr.  ii.  50,  62,  iii.  43,  iv.  33,  43.)  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  it  did  not  in  his  day  rank  as 
a  Roman  colony,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  wliether  it 
ever  attained  this  distinction,  though  we  find  that  it 
was  allowed  to  strike  coins,  with  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion Agrigentum,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Augustus. 
(Eckhel,  D.  N.  vol.  i.  p.  193,)*  If  it  really  obtained 
the  title  and  privileges  of  a  colony  under  that  em- 
peror, it  must  have  soon  lost  them,  as  neither  Pliny 

*Mommsen  (Das  Romische  Miatz-Wesen^  p. 
237)  considers  Agrigentum  to  have  been  on  the 
footing  of  a  Colonia  Latina,  like  Nemausus  in  Gaul. 
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DOT  PtoleiBj  nekon  it  among  the  Roman  ookmies  in 
Solr.    Fran  the  time  of  Aogostos  we  find  no  his- 
torical ONOtian  of  it  imder  the  Roman  empire,  but 
its  ecvtzmd  exLrtence  is  attested  by  the  geographers 
aod  Itineyaries,  and  as  long  as  Sicily  len^ained 
nlljleet  to  the  Greek  empire,  Agiigentom  is  still 
laentimgd  as  one  of  its  most  canaderable  dties. 
{Stub.  Ti  pi 272;  Plin.  H.  N.  m.  8.  §  14;  Ptol.  iiL 
4.  $  U;  Itin.  Ant  p.  88;  Tab.  Pent.;  Const.  Porph. 
Wb  Prc€.  u.  10.)  It  was  one  of  the  &8t  phuxs  that 
611  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  on  their  inyasion 
of  Skalj  in  827,  and  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Xarmans  nnder  Roger  Gniscaxd  in  1086.     The 
imkni  dty  of  GirgenH  still  contains  aboat  13,000 
■habitants,  and  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  capital 
of  one  of  the  seren  districts  or  Intendenze  into  which 
Skilr  b  now  divided. 

The  sitnatian  of  Agrigentnm  is  well  described  by 
PiaMsos  (ix.  27).  It  oocnpied  a  hill  of  considerable 
ottBt,  rising  between  two  small  riren,  the  Acragas 
aad  H jpMS,  of  which  the  southern  front,  thongh  of 
sBuD  eJeratkm,  presrated  a  steep  escarpment,  mn- 
ang  oeariy  in  a  straight  line  from  £.  to  W.  From 
hoKe  the  grocmd  sloped  gradually  upwards,  thongh 
tnwned  by  a  chms  valley  or  depres8i(»i,  towards  a 
Bndi  OKire  elevated  ridge  which  formed  the  northern 
pntiao  of  the  dty,  and  was  divided  into  two  sum- 
niti»  the  north-western,  on  ^diich  stands  the  modem 
dtr  of  GirgmH,  and  the  north-eastern,  which  de- 
nied from  a  temple  of  Athena,  that  crowned  its 
height,  the  uune  cf  tlie  i^enaean  hill  {6  *A$nveuos 
JUfpf,  DkxL  ziii.  85).  This  summit,  which  at- 
tdoB  to  the  height  of  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
ii  the  most  efemted  of  the  whole  dty,  is  completely 
|wq|Mtons  and  inacoeasible  towards  the  N.  and  £., 
■od  could  be  approached  only  by  one  steep  and 
DsiTow  path  from  the  aty  itself.  Hence,  it  fiwmed 
the  utonl  citadel  or  acropolis  of  Agrigentom,  while 
the  fcctk  slopes  and  broad  valley  which  separate  it 
fioB  the  SDOtbeni  ridge, — now  covered  with  gardens 
md  frnit-trees, — aflforded  ample  space  for  the  ex- 
tmnoB  sol  development  of  the  dty  itself.  Great 
ai  was  the  natoral  atrength  of  its  position,  the  whole 
rity  was  sonoonded  with  walls,  of  which  consider- 
iUe  portions  still  renoain,  especially  along  the  southern 
boat :  their  whtde  circuit  was  about  6  miles.  The 
peealiai^ies  of  its  situation  sufficiently  explain  the 
dmmattaees  of  the  two  great  si^es  of  Agngentum, 
n  both  of  which  it  will  be  ofaserred  that  the  as- 
uikatB  eonfined  all  their  attacks  to  the  southern 
aidsaath-westem  parts  of  the  dty,  wholly  neglect- 
ioK  the  north  and  east.  Diodorus,  indeed,  expressly 
tdOft  u  that  there  was  only  one  quarter  (that  ad- 
y«BiB|r  the  liver  Hypeas)  where  the  walls  could  be 
•ffnached  by  military  engines,  and  assaulted  with 
aar  prospect  of  success.  (Diod.  xiii.  85.) 

Api^cntom  was  not  less  celebrated  in  andent 
tanea  £3r  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  the 
»r4pndoDr  and  variety  of  its  buildings,  both  public 
and  yaxfte,  than  for  its  strength  as  a  fortress. 
Ilndar  calls  it ''  the  fiuRst  of  mortal  cities  "  (ira\- 
^'<rra  Bpvrwof  wo\4mr,  Pffth,  xiL  2),  though  many 
*f  its  most  striking  ornaments  were  probably  not 
veded  till  after  his  time.  The  magnificence  of  the 
prirato  dwellings  of  the  Agrigentines  is  snfBciently 
attested  by  the  saying  of  Empedodes  already  cited : 
their  public  edifices  are  the  theme  of  admiration 
with  many  andent  writers.  Of  its  temples,  pro- 
Vtbiy  the  most  sndent  were  that  of  Zeus  Atabyrios, 
«hnM  worship  they  derived  from  Rhodes,  and  that 
•f  Aihesa,  both  of  which  Stood  on  the  highest 
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siunmit  of  the  Athenaean  hill  above  the  dty. 
(Pdyb.  L  e.)  The  temple  of  2^eus  Polieus,  the 
construction  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Phalaris  (Po- 
lyoen.  v.  1.  §  1),  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
hill  oocufned  by  the  modem  ci^  of  GtrgeaU,  which 
appears  to  have  formed  a  second  dtadd  or  acropolis, 
in  some  measure  detached  from  the  more  lofty 
sununit  to  the  east  of  It  Some  fragments  of 
andent  walls,  still  existing  in  those  of  the  church 
of  Sta  Maria  die*  Greet,  are  considered  to  have 
belonged  to  this  temple.  But  far  more  celebrated 
than  these  was  the  great  temple  of  the  01ym{»an 
Zeus,  which  was  commenced  by  the  Agrigentines 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  power  and  prosperity, 
but  was  not  quite  finished  at  the  time  of  the  Car- 
thaginian invasion  in  b.  c.  406,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  calamity  was  never  completed.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detdl  by  Diodorus,  who  tdls 
us  that  it  was  340  feet  long,  160  broad,  and  120 
in  hdght,  without  reckoning  the  basemerit.  The 
columns  were  not  detached,  but  engaged  in  ihe 
wall,  from  which  only  half  of  thdr  drcumferenoe 
projected:  so  gigantic  were  their  dimensions,  that 
each  of  the  flutings  would  admit  a  man's  body. 
(Diod.  xiii.  82;  Polyb.  ix.  27.)  Of  this  vast 
edifice  nothing  remains  but  the  basement,  and'  a 
few  fragments  of  the  columns  and  entablature,  but 
even  these  suffice  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  of  Diodorus,  and  to  prove  that  the 
temple  must  not  only  have  greatly  exceeded  all 
others  in  Sicily,  but  was  probably  surpassed  in 
magnitude  by  no  Grecian  building  of  the  kind, 
except  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesos.  A  considerable 
portion  of  it  (induding  several  columns,  and  three 
gigantic  figures,  which  served  as  Atlantes  to  sup- 
port an  entabUture),  appears  to  have  remained  stand- 
ing till  the  year  1401,  when  it  fell  down :  and  the 
vast  masses  of  fallen  fragments  were  subsequently 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  mole,  which 
protects  the  present  port  of  GirgenH,  (FazeU.  vol  L 
p.  248 ;  Smyth's  Sicibf,  p.  203.) 

Besides  these,  we  find  mention  in  andent  writers 
of  a  temple  of  Hercules,  near  the  Agora,  containing 
a  statue  of  that  deity  of  singular  beauty  and  excd- 
lence  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  43),  and  one  of  Aesculapius 
without  the  walls,  on  the  south  side  of  the  ci^ 
(Cic.  L  c. ;  Polyb.  L  l^B),  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  visible,  not  far  from  the  bank  of  the  river 
Acragas.  It  contamed  a  celebrated  statue  of  Apollo, 
in  bronze,  the  work  of  Myron,  which  Yerres  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  carry  off.  Of  the  otho*  temples,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  extant  on  the  site  of  Agngentum, 
and  are  celebrated  by  all  travellers  in  Sicily,  the 
andent  appellations  cannot  be  detennincd  with  any 
certainty.  The  most  conspicuous  are  two  which 
stand  on  the  southern  ridge  fadng  the  sea :  one  of 
these  at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  city,  is  commonly 
known  as  the  temple  of  Juno  Ladnia,  a  name  which 
rests  only  on  a  misconception  of  a  passage  of  Pliny 
(//.  A'*  XXXV.  9.  §  90 :  it  is  in  a  half  ruined  state,  ^'^ 
but  its  basement  is  complete,  and  many  of  its  columns 
still  standing.  Its  position  on  the  projecting  angle 
of  the  ridge,  with  a  pred]:itons  bank  below  it  on 
two  sides,  gives  it  a  singularly  picturesque  and 
striking  character.  A  few  hundred  paces  to  the 
W.  of  tins  stands  another  temple,  in  far  better  pre- 
servation, being  indeed  the  most  perfect  which 
remains  in  Sicily ;  it  is  commonly  called  the  temple 
of  Concord,  from  an  inscription  said  to  have  been 
discovered  there,  but  which  (if  authentic)  is  of 
Roman  date  while  both  this  temple  and  that  Just 
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described  must  oertunlj  be  referred  to  the  most 
floarishing  period  of  Agrigentine  history,  or  the  fifth 
oeotuiy  B.  c.  Thej  are  both  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  of  much  the  same  dimrasions :  both  are  peri- 
ptertdf  or  soirouided  with  a  portioo,  consisting  of  6 
Golmnns  in  front,  and  13  on  Mch  side.  The  existing 
vestiges  of  other  temples  are  much  less  considerable: 
one  to  the  W.  of  that  of  Concord,  of  which  only  one 
column  is  standing,  is  coomionly  r^arded  as  that  of 
Hercules,  mentioned  by  Cicero.  Its  plan  and  design 
have  been  completely  ascertamed  by  recent  exca- 
vations, which  have  proved  that  it  was  much  the 
largest  of  those  remaining  at  Agrigentum,  after  that 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus  :  it  had  15  columns  in  the  side 
and  6  in  firont.    Another,  a  little  to  tiie  north  of  it, 
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of  which  considerable  portions  have  been  preserved 
and  brought  to  light  by  excavation  on  the  spo^ 
bears  the  name,  though  certainly  without  authori^, 
of  CastcHT  and  PoUuz:  while  another,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  a  deep  hollow  or  ravine,  of  which  tvo 
columns  remain,  is  styled  that  of  Vulcan.  A  snuU 
temple  or  amUcula^  near  the  convent  of  8.  Nieoh,  is 
commonly  known  by  the  designation  of  the  Oretoiy 
of  Phalaris :  it  is  of  insignificant  size,  and  oertsinljr 
of  Roman  date.  The  church  of  S(.J32m^  or  ^JSioj^, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Athenaean  hill,  is 
formed  out  of  tiie  cella  of  an  ancient  temple,  wUch 
is  supposed,  but  without  any  authority,  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  (For  fall  detaib 
oonoeming  these  temples,  and  the  other  ruins  suU 
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A  A.  Modem  City  of  Gir^nti. 

4. 

Temple  of  Juno  Ladnia. 

B  B.  The  Atbenaean  Hill. 

5. 

of  Concord. 

C  C.  Ancient  Walls  of  Agrigentum, 

6. 

of  Hercules. 

D.  Ancient  Port. 
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of  Zeus  Olympius. 

£.  Modem  Port. 

8. 

of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

F  F.  Ancient  Burial  Ground. 

9. 

of  Vulcan. 

G  G.  River  Hypsas  (F,  Drago). 

10. 

of  Aesculapius. 

H  H.  River  Acnigas  {F.  di  S.  Btagio), 

11. 

called  Uie  Oratory  of  Phalaris. 

1.  Temple  of  Zeus  Pollens. 

12. 

Tomb  of  Theron. 

2.               of  Athena  (?). 

13. 

Supposed  site  of  Pisdna  described  by  Di 

3.              of  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
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at  Girymti,  ne  Sirinbume^B  Tnuelt,  toL  iL 
p,t90-»l;  Staphs  Skay,  p.  207— 212;  D*Or. 
nl]e'<  JIM^  p.89— 103;  i^efert,  Akragaa^  p.  24 
— 38:  and  tspeoaUr  Sens  di  Faloo,  Antickitd  della 
JSr&i  vol  ni,  wbo  gives  the  resoHs  of  recent 
laboen  en  the  spot,  jdmdj  of  which  irers  unknown 
to  ftmer  wnlcn.^ 

Next  to  the  temple  of  the  Ofympum  Zens,  the 
]ieblk  mtk  q£  which  Diodoros  epetika  with  the 
pmtmt  admirition  (zL-25,  xilL  72),  was  ApisemOf 
m  itiTiii  of  wmtcr,  oonstracied  in  the  time  of 
Them,  which  wu  not  leas  than  seven  stadia  in  cir- 
canfereaoe,  and  was  plentifnily  stocked  with  fish,  and 
fifi]oeiited  by  nnmeroos  swans.  It  had  fidlen  into 
4ecaj,  and  beoooM  filled  with  mod  in  the  time  of  the 
birtarisD,  hut  its  site  ta  sappoeed  to  be  still  indicated 
bf  a  deep  hoUow  or  depresgiwi  in  the  &  western 
poftion  of  the  dtj,  between  the  temple  of  Vnlcan 
lad  that  of  Castor  aod  Polliiz,  now  converted  into 
a  pideD.  Coonected  with  this  was  an  extensive 
fystnn  of  sohtemiiean  eewere  and  conduits  for 
vitcr,  constnicted  on  a  scale  far  saperior  to  those 
if  IDT  other  Gieek  dty:  these  were  called  Phaeaoes, 
from  the  name  of  their  ardiitect  Phaeax. 

It  vas  not  onlj  in  their  pablio  buildings  that  the 
ApigeBlBKa,  dniJDg  the  floorishing  period  of  their 
fiiT,  lored  to  dnplay  their  wealth  and  Inxoiy.    An 
wtcatatkms  magmficence  appears  to  hare  charao- 
tened  thdr  haUts  of  life,  in  other  respects  also  : 
mA  ihowed  itself  espedallj  in  their  love  of  horses 
■d  chaiiota.     Their  teeritocy  was  celebrated  for 
the  fTffrnmwt  of  its  breed  of  horses  (Viig.  Aeim,  iii. 
704),  an  advantage  which  enabled  them  repeatedly 
ti  bear  away  the  prize  in  the  chariot-raoe  at  the 
dkjvB^  ganies :  and  it  is  recorded  that  after  one 
of  then  occaaiooa  the  victor  Exsenetns  was  aocom- 
paied  on  his  triumpihant  entry  into  his  native  city 
bf  BO  ksB  than  three  hnndred  chariots,  all  drawn 
by  white  hcnes.   (Diod.  xiii.  82.)    Not  less  con- 
flioBsos  snd  splendid  were  the  hospitaJities  of  the 
SNR  iceahhy  citizens.     Those  of  Thenn  are  cele- 
bnCed  hr  Pindar  (OL  iiL  70),  hot  even  these  pro- 
\Mj  feji  short  of  those  of  hUer  days.     Gellias,  a 
diaen  noted  even  aft  Agrigentnm  for  his  wealth 
sal  fpioidoiir  of  fiving,  is  said  to  have  lodged  and 
fcMled  at  oooe  fire  hundred  knighta  from  Gda,  and 
Aatisthenes,  on  oocasioa  of  his  danghter^s  manriage, 
finished  a  banjoet  to  all  the  dtixens  of  A^- 
potam  in  the   several  qnarters   they  inhabited. 
(Diil  ziiL  83,  84.)    These  lozmrioos  habits  were 
not  nnaw^iipwyMJ  with  a  refined  taste  for  the  cul- 
tiniian  of  the  fine  arts :  thdr  temples  and  public 
bdldhigB  woe  adonied  with  the  choicest  works  of 
Mdptars  and  painting,  many  of  which  were  carried 
iff  by  Himiloo  to  Carthage,  and  some  of  them  after 
the  fin  of  that  dty  restored  to  Agrigentmn  by  Sdpio 
Africanos.  (Diod. siL  90 ;  Cic  Ferr.iv.  43;  Plin. 
B.  S.  joxT.  9.  s.  36.)    A  like  spirit  of  ostentation 
was  diqdayed  in  the  magnitude  and  splendour  of 
thor  flcpoidiral  monuments;  and  they  are  said  to 
have  even  eredcd  costly  tombs  to  favourite  horses 
lad  to  pet  birds.  (Died.  xiii.  82;   Pluu  H,N,  42. 
M;  Solin.  45.  §  11.)     The  pbin  in  firant  of  the 
city,  DQcnpying  the  space  fiom  the  southern  wall  to 
the  eonfiiienoe  of  the  two  rivers,  was  full  of  these 
vfokkres  and  monmnents,  among  which  that  of 
Tberan  was  oonspicuoos  for  its  magnitude  (Diod. 
ni.  86) :  the  name  is  now  commanly  given  to  the 
oahr  simetTo  of  the  kind  whidi  remains,  though 
it  it  of  inconsiderable  dimensions,  and  belongs,  in  all 
pmnsbility,  to  the  fioman  period. 
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For  this  extraordinazy  wealth  Agiigentum  was 
indebted,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fertili^  of  its 
territory,  which  abounded  not  only  in  com,  as  it 
continued  to  do  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  still  does 
at  the  present  day,  but  was  especially  fruitful  in 
vines  and  olives,  with  the  produce  of  which  it  sup- 
plied Carthage,  and  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  parts 
of  Africa,  where  their  cultivatiou  was  as  yet  un- 
known. (Diod.  xi.  25,  xiiL  81.)  The  vast  multi- 
tude of  slaves  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Agrigoi- 
tines,  after  the  great  victoiy  of  Himera,  contributed 
greatly  to  their  prosperity,  by  fln»Ming  them  to 
bring  into  careful  cultivation  the  whde  of  their 
extensive  and  fertile  dixnain.  The  valiies  on  the 
banks  of  its  river  furnished  excellent  pasture  for 
sheep  (Pind.  Pgth,  xiL  4),  and  in  later  times,  when 
the  ndghbouring  country  had  ceased  to  be  so  richly 
cultivated,  it  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
cheeses.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xi  42. 97.) 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  preddon  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Agri- 
gentum,  which  must  indeed  have  varied  greatly  at 
different  times  :  but  it  would  seem  to  have  extended 
as  far  as  the  river  Himera  on  the  £.,  and  to  have 
been  bounded  by  the  Halycus  on  the  W. ;  though 
at  one  time  it  must  have  comprised  a  oondderable 
extent  of  country  beyond  that  river;  and  on  the 
other  hand  Heradea  Minoa,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Halycus,  vras  for  a  long  time  independent  of 
Agrigentum.      Towards  the  interior   it   probably 
extended  as  fer  as  the  mountain  range  in  whidi 
those  two  riven  have  their  sources,  the  Nebrodes 
Mons,  or  Monte  Madonia,  which  separated  it  from 
the  territory  of  Himera.  (Sicfiert,  Ahraga»^  p.  9 — 1 1.) 
Among  the  smaller  towns  and  places  subject  to  its 
dominion  are  mentioned  Motttjm  and  EbbessuSi 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Camicus,  the  andent 
fortress  of  Cocalns  (erroneously  supposed  by  many 
vrriters  to  have  occupied  the  dte  of  the  modem 
town  of  Girgenti),  Egnomus  on  the  borders  of  the 
territory   of  Gela,    and   subeequently   PHnrriAS, 
founded  by  the  despot  of  that  name,  on  the  dte  of 
the  modem  AUeata, 

Of  the  two  rivers  whidi  flowed  beneath  the  walls 
of  Agrigentum,   the   most   considerable  was   the 
AcBAGAS,  fipom  whence  according  to  the  common 
consent  of  most  ancient  authors  the  dty  derived  its 
name.     Hence  it  vnw  worshipped  as  one  of  the 
tutdary  deities  of  the  dty,  and  statues  erected  to  it 
by  the  Agrigentines,  both  in  Sicily  and  at  Delphi, 
in  which  it  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
young  man,  probably  vrith  horns  on  his  forehead,  as 
we  find  it  on  the  coins  of  Agrigentum.  (Pind.  OL 
ii.  1 6,  J^fth.  xiL  5,  and  Schd.  ad  locc ;  Empedocles 
ap,  Liog.  Laert  viii.  2.  §  68 ;    Steph.  Byz.  v. 
'AKpdyas ;  Aelian.  V,  H.  iL  33 ;  CastelL  Numm, 
Sic.  Vet,  p.  8.)     At  its  mouth  was  dtuated  the 
Port  or  Emporium  of  Agrigentum,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Ptdemy;  but  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tensive commerce  c^  which  this  was  at  one  time  the 
centre,  it  had  little  natural  advantages,  and  must 
have  been  mainly  formed  by  artificial  constractions, 
Oondderable  remains  of  these,  half  buried  in  sand, 
were  still  visible  in  the  time  of  FazeUo,  but  have 
since  in  great  measure  disappeared.    The  modem 
port  of  GirgenU  is  situated  above  three  miles  further 
west.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  266,  272 ;   PtoL  iii.  4.  §  6 ; 
Fazell.  vi.  1.  p.  246 ;  Smyth's  Sicihf,  pp.  202, 203.) 
Among  the  natural  productions  dl  Uie  ndghbour- 
hood  of  Agrigentum,  we  find  no  mention  in  andent 
authors  of  the  mines  of  sulphur,  which  are  at  the 
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prosent  daj  om  of  the  chief  Boarce*  of  prosperily  to 
airgaiti ;  hut  its  miiiM  of  salt  (etiU  wotked  at  * 
ptuw  called  Aboranffi,  about  8  miles  north  of  the 
citj),  an  alluded  ta  both  bj  Flinj  and  SoUnus. 
(Mia.  H.  X.  xuL  7.  s.  41 ;  Soiio.  5.  g§  IB,  19.) 
Sevend  writan  also  notica  ■  Snmtaia  id  the  imme- 
diate DOGbboarbiwd  of  (lie  dtj,  which  produced 
Petrolenm  or  mineral  oil,  oomidered  to  ba  of  great 
efficocj  u  a  medicament  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
Kurce  still  exists  in  a  gudcn  not  Eu  from  Gii^d, 
nod  is  frequentlf  resorted  to  bj  the  peasanta  &  the 
came  pnipoe*.  (Dioscorid.  i,  1 00 ;  Plin,  ff.  If,  ixxt. 
15.  8. 51  i  Solin.  5.  §  32  i  Faiell.  ,U  ffeS.  SeW.  vi, 
p.  261 ;  Fetrara,  Campi  FlegreidillaSidiia,  p.  43,} 
A  mora  remarkable  object  is  the  mnd  volcano  (now 
called  hj  the  Arabic  itame  of  ifaccaivhbd)  ahoiit 
railea  N.  of  GirgerUi^  the  ^^enomena  of  wbich  ai 
described  b;  Solinns,  but  unnoticed  bj  any  preriona 
KTiler.  (Sohn:6.  g  34;  FaicIL  p.  363;  Fe 
to.  p.  44;  Smyth's  5in7y,  p.  213.) 

Among;  the  nomerone  distingtiidied  dtl» 
wliian  Agrigeutum  (^ave  birth,  the  most  cotupcnoua 
is  tii&  philusopher  Fmpedocies  :  among  his  ountem' 
purnries  we  maj  mention  the  rhetoriclaii  Pohis,  and 
the  phjatcian  Acroo.  Of  earlier  dale  than  tbese 
waa  the  comic  poet  Deinolochns,  the  puf^I,  Ijut 

tbo  historian  of  the  First  Punic  War,  ig  the  latest 

gcntum. 

The  extant  arehitectural  remains  of  Agrigenhim 
hare  been  already  noticed  in  speaking  of  its  ancient 
edifices.  B«id»  these,  numenma  fragznenta  of 
buildings,  xoae  of  Greek  and  others  of  Roman  date, 
an  ecitlertd  orcr  the  Hla  of  the  ancieat  citr :  and 
great  Diunbers  of  sepnldiies  have  tieen  excavated, 
some  in  the  plain  bdoH  the  city,  othen  within  ita 
nalLa.  The  painted  vas»  found  in  these  tonba 
greatljr  exceed  in  nmnl>er  and  varietj  those 
oaVBTRl  in  eny  other  Sicilian  dty,  and  rival  those  of 
Campania  and  Apulia. 

But  with  this  exeeption  oomparstively  leii  works 
of  art  have  been  discuvered.  A  sarcophagus  of 
marble,  now  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Girgaiti, 
on  which  is  represented  the  story  of  Phaedra  and 
Hippoljtua,  haa  been  greatly  extolled  hy  many  tra- 
vellers, but  its  merits  are  certainly  over-rated. 

Then  exist  uader  the  hill  occnjned  by  the  modem 
dty  eitmsive  cataeombt  or  excavatiaDS  in  the  rock, 
which  have  been  referred  hy  many  writera  to  the 
ancient  Kcnnians,  or  ascribed  to  Daedalus.  It  ii 
probable  that,  like  the  very  similar  eicavationa  at 
Syracuse,  they  were,  in  fact,  comtmcted  merely  in 
the  process  of  quarrying  (tone  for  building  purposes. 

The  coins  of  Apigentum.  which  are  very  nume- 
rous and  of  beautiful  workmanship,  present  as  thni 
common  type  an  eagle  on  the  one  side  and  a  cralf 
on  the  other.  The  one  hero  figtmd  oi  which  the 
c:i^le  is  represented  as  toanng  a  har«   belonga  nn- 
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doubtedly  to  (he  moat  flourishing  period  of  Agfi- 
gcQtine  history,  that  immediately  preceding  the 
siq^  and  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Carthaginiana, 
B.  c  406.     Other  ooins  of  the  same  period  have  a 

victories  at  the  Olympic  g«ii«,  [E.  H.  B.] 

AGRI'KIUM  (A'xplfiof),  a  town  of  Aetolia,  Mtn- 
atcd  towards  the  NB.  of  Aetolia,  near  the  Achieloui. 
Ita  poadon  ia  quite  uncertain.  From  ita  nante  wv 
might  conjecture  that  it  waa  a  town  of  the  Agraei; 
bat  the  narrative  in  Polytaus  (v.  7)  woold  imply 
that  it  was  not  so  fiki  north.  In  D.  C  314  we  find 
Agrinjum  in  alliance  with  tbe  Acamaniaos,  when 
Cassander  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  latter 
agunat  the  Aetolians.  Aa  soon  as  Caaeander  returned 
to  Hacedonia,  Agrinium  waa  besieged  by  the  Aeto- 
liaiu,aiidcapital^ed;  bat  theAetoliana  treacberooEly 
pot  to  dealJi  tbe  greater  part  <£  the  inbabilants. 
(Diod.  xix.  67,  68)  Leake,  NorOum  Gretce,  voL  L 

p.  ise.) 

AQBIO'PHAQI  (Peripl.   Hic.  Er.  p.  3).  wen 

the  same  people  u  tbe  Crei^a^  v  fleah-eaters  of 
Aethiopa  Troglodytica.  In  enmmer  they  drove 
their  herds  down  to  the  pastures  td  the  Astaboras  ; 
in  the  rainy  season  they  returned  to  the  Aethiopian 
nxnntains  east  of  that  river.  Afl  tli«r  name  and 
diet  imply  they  were  hunters  and  herdsmen.  [Axf 
THioi-iA.]  rW.B.  D.l 

AGRIPPINENSIS  COLONIA.     [Couoni.] 
AGYLLA     [Cabkb.] 

AGY'RIUH  (^Ky6pwr:  Eth.  'AYi^inui  Agyri- 
nensis),  a  city  i^  the  ulterior  of  Siaij  now  called  S. 
Filippo  dAryirh.  It  was  aitaated  on  the  aommib 
of  a  steep  and  lofty  hill,  between  Euna  and  Centoripa, 
and  wa£  dictant  IS  Roman  milea  from  the  former, 
and  13  from  the  latter.  (Tab.  Pent.  The  Iliii.  Ant. 
p.  93,  enoDeotisly  gives  only  3  jot  tbe  former  dia- 
lance.)  It  was  r^^arded  aa  one  of  the  most  aocienb 
oiliai  of  Sidiy,  and  aocording  to  the  mythical  tradi- 
tions rf  the  ioliabilanta  was  visited  by  Hencles  on 
hia  wnnderings,  who  was  received  by  the  inhaiutante 
with  divine  honours,  and  instituted  various  sacred 
rites,  which  contiimed  to  be  obeorved  in  the  days  <£ 
Diodonia.  (Diod-  tv.  34.)  Historically  speaking,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  Siceliaa  dty,  and  did  not  re- 
ceive a  Greek  cohuy.  It  ia  first  meatiaaed  m  b.  c. 
404,  when  it  was  imder  tbe  goremnMnt  of  a  ptitm 
of  the  name  li  Agyris,  who  was  on  terms  of  friend- 
■  alliatKe  with  Konyrina  rf  Syiacnse,  and 
im  on  variona  ociasona.  Agyria  exleodcd 
ion  over  many  of  the  neighbouring  tovns 
and  fortreosee  of  the  interior,  so  as  to  be&mie  the 
Pill  prince  in  Sicily  ailer  Dionysins  him- 
self, and  the  ci^  of  Agyrium  is  said  to  have  been  at 

0,000  ciliams.  (Diod.  liv.  9,  78,  95.> 
During  the  iuvaiion  of  the  Carthagmiaaa  under  Mago 
in  B.  c.  393,  Agyris  continued  atoidfast  to  the  al- 
hance  d  Dionyaoa,  and  contributed  essential  serviai 
■  the  Carthaginian  general  (Id-iiv,  95, 96.) 
hia  time  we  hear  no  mor»  of  Agyjis  or  bis 
city  during  the  rragn  <£  Dionyana,  bat  in  a.  a  339 
we  find  Agyrium  under  the  yoke  cf  a  deepot  mmed 
Apdllouiadea,  who  waa  cempeiled  by  Hmdeoo  to  aln 
dicAle  hia  power-  The  inhabitants  were  now  declared 
Syncusan  dtizeua;  10,000  new  cdonista  receival 
'  D  its  exten^ve  and  fertile  territory,  and 
the  dty  itself  waa  adorned  with  a  magnificent  theatre 
and  other  public  buildings.     (Diod.  xvi.  83,  83.) 

bter  period  it  became  subject  to  Phintias, 
king  of  Agrigeutum  i  but  was  one  of  tbe  first  citkn 


AHAKNA. 
Iillwn  if  fail  Tnks,  uHl'a  ffwjmn  iSttx^utSa  wa 
ind  tfap  AgJTBmemix  on  &iendlj  lentu  with  HSeron 
^tf  J  SjiiLuae,  fix  which  thej  were  mrmrded  bj 
Ibt  {ill  rf  half  the  tsriloTj  that  hai  beknged  to 

^miil (Diod.  nii.  Eic  Hoacfa.  pp.  495, 4990 

tUff  the  Bcm^  govemiiwiit  Chcy  cootijinod  to  be 
(  loaiiihu^  and  imltfaf  eommuiuty,  and  Cicero 
^■b  rf  A^jriom  H  gpc  of  the  mwt  oxuidenMe 
adn  rf  Sidl;.  Its  mallh  wu  chie£j'  derived  frran 
tkr  firtiBi]'  of  it*  (cnitmy  in  com :  which  preriona 
k  lb  amiml  gf  Vcme  fonnd  empliTnient  for  350 
bum  (ustise*).  a  Dumber  diininiihed  b;  the  ei- 
Ktka  t^hi^  prartorBfaip  to  no  m««  than  BO.  {Cif:. 
riTT,  iii.  18.  S7— 31,  51,  53.)  Fivm  this  period 
n  htrc  tittle  tuithir  Dotice  rf  it,  in  ancient  times, 
bticlaaed  bj  Plin;  anuag  Iho  "populiitipeiidiiuii'' 
rfftjlj.aiid  the  name  is  found  bath  in  Ptolani;  and 
the  ItinenneB.  In  the  middle  agea  it  berame  cele- 
hiM  fcr  a  dinnh  of  St.  Fhifip  with  a  miraculoai 
litw,  fhm  Kbenec  tba  modeni  nanio  rt  the  town  is 
faind.  It  bacame  in  amseqacDce  a  gnat  nioit  of 
pIpiD  Eraii  >a  {Uti  cf  the  iaiand,  and  is  still  a 
ooBdmUe  pfawc,  with  the  title  of  a  cic^  and  abon 
Birw jnK^fnt.  (Plin.iii.S.U;PIol.iii.4.gl3: 
FiaL  A  Stb.  SiaJ.  T<d.  i.  p.  435;  Ortolani,  Du. 
Cdiyr.  deOi  Sic^iM,  p.  111.) 

the  histonan  Kodcnu  Scnlni  was  a  tutiTe  ti 
ifjiinn,  and  ha*  preserred  to  as  serem]  particniaTs 
«■■<<■  nji»|F  his  natiTe  town.  Numerous  memofials 
■n  {msTTd  Ihsv  of  the  pretended  Tint  of  Ho- 
nda: the  impnadon  of  the  feet  (^  his  oiea  WIS  still 
tum  in  the  nek,  and  a  Ulie  or  pool  fonr  slfujia  in 

Iw  Unu  A  TaDcna  or  sacred  groTs  in  the  niigh- 
boarhead  of  the  dtj  was  consccnled  lo  GsTimes, 
ind  anether  to  lolani,  which  was  an  object  of  peculiar 
Tfwntim:  ind  ■nnnal  games  and  sacrificei  were 
cddnlBl  in  hoBBT  both  cf  that  hen  and  tf  He- 
ndeiUmadf.  (IMod.  i.  4,iT.  24.)  At  a  later  period 
'nmJfca  waa  the  chief  bene&ctor  of  the  dtj,  where 
hi  ta>tnicud  several  tcmpla,  a  Boulenlerion  ind 
Agcn,  as  wdl  as  a  thntn  which  Djodoms  tells  as 
WM  the  finsst  in  all  Scilf,  after  that  of  Syiacose, 
(Id.  xtL  83.)  Scaied  J  any  rcnuuns  of  thoe  bnild- 
mp  an  mw  tisibk,  the  onlj  mnjgn  cf  antiqnilf 
hang  1  few  andc&ncd  fragments  of  mssomy.  The 
iBBcd  caKle  on  tb«  flunmit  of  the  bin,  UtribDted  bf 
smne  wriun  to  the  Greeks,  is  a  work  of  the  Saracens 
B  the  tenth  centnrj.  (Amico,  ad  FaalL  p.  440; 
La.  Ttifefr.  Sit  Td.  i.  p.  38.)         [E.  H.  B.] 
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inge  which  separates  ITf^ier  Eg^  from  the  Rrd 
Sra.  It  was  in  the  parallel  rfThebei,  and  S.  of  the 
modsrn  Aoanr  (Philolenu),  in  lat.  39^.  The  dis- 
trict occnixed  bj  the  Iclh}^phagi  commenced  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  headlond  of  Aias.  [W.  B.  D.] 
ALABANDA  (i>  'AXitatta,  tA  'AAiUorfa :  Eth. 
'AAaSavSiiif,  Alabandeus,  Alsbandensis,  Alabtnde- 
nna :  A<^.  AJabandiens),  a  city  of  Caria,  was  litu- 
Bted  160  stadia  &  of  Tralles,  and  was  eepanUed 
frosi  the  plain  of  Hjlasa  i>7  a  DMmiliiia  tract. 
SCnbo  describes  it  as  IjiDg  at  the  foot  of  ti 


He  aHbrds  no  di 
Btiai,'wliich  is  atterly  unknown.  Clni 
aha  writen  hare  eapposed  it  to  be  the 
Ada.  bat  this  seems  scarcclj  recondlable  nilh  the 
dramstauH  of  the  ounpaign.  (Clnvcr.  Itat 
p.  636.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AIAS  or  AEAS  (A&J  tpot,  Ptol.  i'.  5.  g  1 
ho.  •!  39.  B.  33),  was  a  headland  of  the  limratone 


«•), ' 


ler  as  to  present  the  appcaranco  o 
imiers  on.     The  modeni  site  is  aouoani;  oui 
AraA  Hiud,  en  a  large  branch  (^  the  Hasandei,  now 
called  the  TMna,  which  jdns  that  riier  on  the  S, 
bank,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  represent  Alaband* ; 
and  the   nature   of  the  gnrnnd   conespraids  well 
enough  with  Strabo's  descriplion.     The  Tthina  may 
probabl)'  be  the  Marsyas  of  Herodottu  (t.  IIB). 
re  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre  and  many  other 
ilngj  m  this  site;  hnt  very  few  inscriptions.    | 
landa  was  noted  for  the   Inxnrions  habits  of  P^ 
ddieDS.      Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was 
seat  of  a  Conventiu  Joridicns  m  conrt  house, 
one  of  the  moat  floarishlng  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia.    A  ttoae  called  "  lajus  AEabandidLs,** 
iighbourhood,  was   fuuble    (Pliu. 
md  used  fw  making  glauj  and  for  . 

glaiing  vessels.'  C^t^liL  flTVi-^  IZi^-^  flW-X*  XV II . 

gtephanns  menSims  twT  dties  of  the  name  of 
Alabinda  in  Caria,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
nther  writer  mentions  two.  Herodotus,  however 
(viL  195),  speaks  of  Alabanda  in  Caria  (tw  ir  t^ 
Kapfii),  which  is  the  Akbanda  of  Strabo.  The 
words  of  description  added  by  Herodotos  seem  to 
imply  that  there  was  another  city  of  the  name ;  and 
in  fact  he  speaks,  in  another  {sssage  (viii.  136),  of 
Alabanda,  a  laige  c^ty  of  Fhrygia.  This  Alahanda 
of  Fhrygia  cannot  be  the  town  on  the  Tthina,  for 
Phrygia  never  eitended  so  &r  as  there.         [G.  L.] 

ALABASTHA  or  ALABASTKON  [■AXM-a^pi, 
'AXiSaaTpar  irrfXii,  Ptol.  ir.  5.  §  SB;  Plin.  T.  9. 
s.  1 1,  luvii.  B.  B.  32),  a  dty  cf  Egjpt,  whose  eite  ia 
diderently  stated  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  Pliny  plscea 
it  in  Upper  Egypt ;  Itolemy  in  the  Heptsnomis.  It 
would  accordingly  be  dther  south  or  north  of  the 
Hons  Alabastrites.  It  was  donbtless  comected  with 
the  alabaster  qnanies  of  that  mountain.  If  Ala- 
bastia  stood  in  the  Heptannnis,  it  was  an  iiiland 
town,  connected  with  the  Kile  by  one  of  the  many 
roads  which  pervade  the  region  between  that  river 
and  the  Arabian  bills.  [W.  B.  D] 

ALABASTBITES  MONS  CAXotwrrfitir  Spot, 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  27),  formed  a  portion  of  the  limestone 
iwka  which  nm  weetwaid  from  the  Arabian  Mils 
into  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt.  This  ufjaud  ridge 
or  spnr  w»  lo  the  out  OC  the  city  (rf  Uermqnlb 
Uagna,  in  hit.  37^,  and  gave  ita  name  to  the  town 
of  Alabastn.  It  contwied  ta^e  qnnrriea  of  the 
beautifnlly  veined  and  white  alabaster  which  the 
Egyptians  Bo  largely  employed  for  thar  sarTojJiagi 
and  other  worlis  of  art.  The  grottoes  in  this  ridge 
are  by  some  writers  supposed  to  occnpy  the  nte  of 
the  dty  Alsbastra  (see  preceding  article),  but  this 
wasprobaMyfurtherfromthemoanlain.  Theywere 
frstvisitedb<rSirGardBerWilkiDsoninl834.  The 
grolloea  of  Koam-d-Ahmar  arc  believed  lo  be  the 

the  names  of  some  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  kings, 
but  are  inferior  in  size  and  splendour  lo  the  aunilar 
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i«  foliovfed  bj 
nar-chATiola,  ^ith  distiucdi 
Tbe  munBTcb  is  also  repTEsenled  lU  bocse 
of  ojHU  litUr  or  Ehrinc,  and  idnuKnog  mlh  his 
t^ringa  to  Ibo  Unple  of  Ftauli.  ULs  atteDiknti 
mem,  Srvm  tbar  dress,  to  belong  to  the  militarj 
CMta  .luM.  (Wilkinson,  Topograph^  of  Thtbet, 
f.3»a.iMad.Sggpt,i<,liLp.43.)    .  [W.  B.  D-l 

ALADIS,  ALABUS  or  ALABON  CAAa<i&, 
Shiph.  II>-i.,  Dioi. ;  'AAaSsc,  Ptd. ;  A1.UIS,  SiL  luL 
ziv.  227),  a  smll  lii-cr  on  the  £.  anat  of  Sidlj, 
Honing  into  tbe  Sinut  Meguenaii.  Diodorns  de- 
Bcribea  it  u  a  considerable  stream  istnl 
large  baoii,  of  artilicia]  conslniclioii,  ■ 
regarded  as  IIh  vork  of  Daedalu^  and  emptying 
itself  after  a  short  cdiuh  into  tbe  BeL  (Diod.  iv. 
78;  Vih.  Seqoest.  p.  4.)  This  descriptioD  emctly 
acoonb  wilb  tlial  given  bj  Clnveriui  of 
called  Lt>  Coaiaro,  «luch  isaua  fiom  ■ 
pious  Bource  onlj  half  a  mile  fmai  the  coast,  and 
flowi  into  the  wa  jnst  oppa«l«  the  modem  atj  of 
Augusta.  Some  traces  of  boildings  were  in  luB 
time  still  visible  aroond  the  basin  4^  its  source. 
(Clover.  SicU.  f.  133;  FsifllL  voL  i.  p.  19B.)  It 
is  pmbsblo  that  the  Abolus  ('AeoAos)  of  Plnlarch, 
on  tbe  banks  of  nbicb  Timoleun  defeated  Mamereos, 
the  tjranl  nf  Catajia,  in  a  pitched  battle,  is  no  other 
than  the  Alahua.  (Pint.  TiaioL  34.)  A  town  of 
the  same  name  with  Ihe  river  is  mentioned  bj  Ste- 
pbsnns  of  BTiantiun  (v.  'AAoftir),  bnt  is  not 
Dotifo)  b;  BO/  other  writer.  [E.  H.  B.} 

ALAESAorHALE'SACA>aHra,Diod.;  Strab.; 
Ptd.;  Udesa,  SU.  Ital.  liv.  218;  Halesim,  Cic 
Plin.),  s  city  of  Baly,  iituaUid  neai  tbe  north  coast 
of  the  isbuid,  between  Cephaloedium  and  Calscla. 
It  was  of  Siculian  origin,  and  its  fooadation  is  re- 
lated by  IModffliks,  who  informs  us  that  in  b.  c  403 
the  inhabilanta  of  Herbila  (a  Siculian  city),  bating 
concluded  peace  with  Dionysjus  of  Syracuse,  their 
ruler  or  chief  magistrate  Archonides  detomined  to 
qnit  the  city  and  found  a  new  colony,  which  he 
settled  partly  with  citizens  of  Herbita,  and  portly 
with  mercenarica  and  ether  strangers  who  collected 
around  him  tbnmgh  enmity  tanaiiis  Dionysius.  He 
gave  to  this  new  colony  the  name  of  Alaess,  to 
which  Ihe  e|uthet  Archonidea  was  frequently  added 
for  the  purpoM  of  diitinctton.  Others  attributed 
the  foundotiuii  of  tlio  city,  but  erroneously,  to  tbe 
Cartbaguiiaas.  (Diod.  itv.  16.)  It  quickly  rose 
to  proaperity  by  maritime  commerce:  and  at  the 
eommencement  of  the  First  Punic  War  was  one  of 
Ihe  lirst  of  tbe  Sicilian  cities  to  moke  its  sntmussion 
to  the  Homans,  to  whose  alliance  it  continned  steadily 
hithful.  It  was  doubtless  ta  its  conduct  in  this 
respect,  and  to  (be  services  that  it  was  able  to  ren. 
der  to  the  Bomans  during  their  wan  in  Sicily,  that 
it  was  mdehted  for  tbe  peculiar  privilege  of  retain- 
ing its  own  laws  and  independence,  exempt  Jrom  all 
ta^utioD :  —  an  odvantnge  enjoyed  by  only  fire  cities 
of  Sicily.  (Diod.  liv.  16.  ixiii.  Eic.  H.  p.  SOI; 
Cic.  I'err.  ii.  49,  69,  ill.  6.)  In  consequence  of 
this  Advantageous  po^tirai  it  me  ra[adly  in  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  became  one  of  tbe  most  Souriah- 
ing  cities  of  Sicily.  On  one  occauoQ  [Is  citizens, 
having  been  involved  in  disputes  among  themselves 
concerning  the  chdee  of  the  senate,  C.  Claudius 
Pulcher  was  sent,  at  their  own  request  in  B.  c.  9S, 
to  regulate  the  matter  by  a  htw,  which  be  did  to 
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of  all  parties. 


leges  did  not  protA]t  tbam  from  Ihe  exactions  at 

hatieu  both  in  com  and  mwey.  (Id.  ib.  73 — 75; 
Ep.  ad  Fam.  xili.  32.)  The  city  appears  to  have 
subsequently  declined,  arid  had  soak  in  the  time  ut 
Augustus  to  the  condition  of  an  cadinary  muni- 
dpal  lon-n  (CaslelL /njcr.  p.  37):  but  wbi  still 
one  cf  the  few  places  en  the  luvth  coast  of  Sicily 
which  Strobo  deemed  worthy  of  mentioa.  (SOsb. 
vL  p.  27!.)  Pbiy  also  enumerates  it  among  the 
"stipendiariaecivitatee''of  Scily.  (ZT.JV.  iii.  6.) 
Great  dlflerence  of  opiniou  has  existed  with  r^anl 
to  the  site  of  Alaoa,  arising  priodpally  from  tfaa 
discrepancy  in  the  distances  asdgned  by  Sirabo,  the 
Itineraiy,  and  Ihe  Tabula.  Sane  aS  these  are  ou- 
doubtedly  csrrupt  or  erroneous,  but  on  the  whole 
there  can  be  no  dotibt  that  its  situaticn  is  ncrectly 
fixed  by  Cluverios  tai  Tctmuniia  at  the  (pot 
mailed  by  an  old  chorch  called  Sla.  Maria  fa 
Paiale,  near  the  modem  town  of  IWo,  and  above 
the  river  Ptttinto.  This  site  coincida  jerfeclly 
with  the  eifnesicn  of  Diodorns  (xiv.  IG),  that  the 
Iowa  was  built  "  uu  a  hill  about  8  stadia  from  the 
seai"  as  well  as  with  the  distance  of  eighteen  H.P. 
from  Cepbaloedium  assigned  by  tbe  Tabula.  (Tbe 
Itinerary  girea  28  by  an  easy  error.)  The  mina 
described  by  Faxello  as  viuble  there  hi  his  time 
were  such  as  lo  indicate  the  site  of  a  large  dty,  aoJ 
aeieral  inscriptions  have  been  tonnd  m  the  apol, 
acme  of  them  referring  distinctly  to  Alseoa.  One  of 
these,  whidi  is  of  ccsksiderable  length  and  import- 
ance, gives  numerous  local  details  couccniing  the 
divisicau  of  land,  &«.,  and  meutioas  lepeatidly  a 
rivei  AtAEBUB,  evidently  the  some  with  the  Ha- 
Lzsua  of  Columella  (i.  268),  and  which  is  probably 
the  modem  Ptttinea  ;  as  well  as  a  fountain  lumml 
iFiaKHA.  This  is  jierhaps  the  same  spoken  of  by 
Sohnns  (5.  %  20)  and  Frisdau  (Perirga.  500),  but 
without  mentioning  its  name,  as  existing  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Holeso,  the  waters  of  which  were  awola  and 
agitated  by  the  sound  of  music.  Faiello  describes 
the  ruins  as  extending  from  the  sea-shore,  en  which 
were  the  remains  of  a  large  building  (probably 
baths),  for  the  space  oE  more  tbsn  a  mile  to  tba 

citadel.  About  3  miles  further  inloml  was  a  lar^ 
fountain  (probably  the  Ipyrrha  of  the  inscriptiiHi), 

veyed  its  waters  to  the  dty.  All  trace  of  these 
ruins  has  now  disappeared,  except  some  portions  t£ 
the  aqueduct :  but  fragments  of  stoCaee,  as  well  aa 
ooiuB  and  inscriptions,  have  been  frequently  di^.- 
covered  m  the  spot.  (Faiell.  dt  Kdi.  Sic.  iz.  4 ; 
Cluvor.  Sica.  pp.  !d8— 290;  Boeckh,  C.  I.  torn.  iii. 
pp.  612 — 621;  Castelli,  Hitl.  Alaetat,  Paaortn. 
1753;  li.  Imct.  Sk.  p.  109;  Biscari,  Vti^gio  n 
SicUia,  p.  343.)  3^  [E.  H.  B.] 
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ALALCOMENAE. 

thfro^LacoDes,  onntaimng  tempfes  of  Dionjsns  and 
Tlds  town  was  dbtant  30  stadia  fixnn 
but  its  site  is  luJuiown.  (Paua.  iu.  21. 
S7,nLS6. 1 11.) 

ALAlXXnfENAE.  1.  (^AKaXxofitni,  Strab., 
PfeBi.:  *AKaXjtofUrto¥,  Steph.  B.;  Eth.  'AXoXjco- 
^HPim,*AAaAjrefMyaZM, 'AAoAJCofifrtof:  Sulindri)^ 
la  mdtsA  town  in  Boeotia,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Ml  TilpbosBinra,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  Coroneia,  and 
BBv  the  lake  Cofpeaa.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
wonfaip  of  Athena,  who  was  said  to  have  been  bom 
thm,  and  ^sbo  is  hence  called  AlalcomenCis  (*AAaA- 
oyur^)  in  Homer,  The  temple  of  the  goddess 
itonil,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  town,  on  the 
TritoQ,  a  smdl  stivam  flowing  into  the  bke  Copats. 
Berand  the  modem  Tillage  of  StiUmxrif  the  site 
d  Abkomenae,  are  some  polygonal  fonndations, 
sftputntly  those  of  a  single  building,  which  are 
pnUiIj'  remains  of  the  peribolos  of  the  temple. 
Bath  the  town  and  the  temple  were  plundered  hj 
SvHa,  who  carried  off  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 
(Son.  It  ir.  8;  Psns.  iz.  a  §  4,  ix.  33.  §  5,  seq.; 
Slab.  pp.  410,  411,  413;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Leake, 
Ktfikem  Greece,  voL  iL  p.  135;  Forchhanuner, 
HtOemieOy  ^  185.) 

%  Or  aLoomksiab  CAXicofieyaf),  said  to  be  a 
tm  in  Ithaca  (Phit.  QvaesL  Grate  43;  StepL  B. 
9.w.\  «r  in  the  anall  island  Asteris  in  the  neigh- 
boBihaod  of  Ithaca.    (Strsb.  p.  456.) 

ALAXIA.  '  [Aleria.] 

ALANDER,  a  river  of  Phiygia  (Liv.  xaomiL 
15, 18X  whidh  is  twice  mentioncMl  by  Livy,  in  his 
aoeooBt  of  the  march  of  Cn.  Manlin^.  It  was  pn>- 
biUj  a  branch  of  the  Sangarins,  as  Hamilton  (i2s- 
Sfonka  m  Ana  MimoTj  voL  i.  pp.  458, 467)  oon- 
jertaras,  and  the  stream  which  flows  in  the  vallej  of 
Biiad;  bat  he  gives  no  modem  name  to  iL     [G.L.] 

ALATn   (^AXoyof,  *AAa0M>i),  a  people,  found 

both  in  Asia  and  in  Eurc^,  whose  precise  geogra- 

pinl  padtiais  and  ethnograj^ical  relations  are  diffi- 

ralt  to  ilrtn  minr       They  probably  became  first 

known  to  the  Bomaas  thrragh  the  MithridaUc  war, 

sad  the  expedition  of  Porapey  into  the  countries 

abooi  the  Gancasos;  when  they  were  found  in  the 

E.  part  of  Caucasus,  in  the  region  which  was  called 

AJhaaiabythe  Bcmans,  but  Alania  by  Greek  writers, 

aad  where  Akni  are  found  down  to  a  hite  period  of 

the  Greek  empire.     (Joseph.  Ani.  Jud.  xviii.  4.  s. 

(;  Lttcan,  x.  454;  Procop.  Per»,  ii.  29,  Gotk.  iv. 

4;   Const.  Porph.  de  A  An.  Imp.  42.)     Valerius 

Flaceus  (Ary.  vL  42)  mentions  them  among  the 

of  the  Caucasus,  near  the  HeniochL     Am- 

Maxcelhnns,  who  teUs  us  more  about  the 

than  any  other  ancient  writer,  makes  Julian 

hb   sokHers  by  the  example  of  Pom- 

vho,  breaking  hb  way  through  the  Albani 

the  Haasagetae,  whom  we  now  call  Alani, 

saw  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  "*  (xxiii.  5).     In  the 

ktier  half  of  the  first  centary  we  hear  of  the  Alani 

in  two  very  remote  poations.    On  the  one  hand, 

Jesephns,  who  describes  them  as  Scythians  dwelling 

about  the  river  Tanals  {Don)  and  the  Lake  Maeotis 

{Sea  9fAM09\  relates  ^yw,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 

bosg  pemntted  by  the  king  of  Hyrcania  to  traverse 

"  the  pass  which  Alexander  had  closed  with  iron 

pies,**  they  ravaged  Media  and  Armenia,  and  re- 

tamed  bonne  again.     On  the  other  hand,  they  are 

amiaiwl  by  Seneca  (rAjfeft  629)  as  dwelling  on 

the  later  (AiM6e);  and  Martial  {Epigr.  vit.  30)  ex- 

pRssiy  calk  them  Samiatians;  and  Pliny  (iv.  12. 

%,  25)  neotiaM  Ahad  and  Boialani  (i.  e.  Run- 
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AJam)  among  the  generic  names  applied  at  diflerent 
times  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  European  Scythia  or 
Sarmatia.  Thus  there  wore  Alani  both  in  Asia,  iu 
the  Caucasus,  and  in  Europe,  on  the  Maeotis  and  the 
Enxine;  and  also,  according  to  Josephus,  between 
these  two  positions,  in  the  great  plains  N.  of  the 
Caucasus;  so  that  they  seem  to  have  been  spread 
over  all  the  S.  part  of  Rusna  tn  Europe.  Under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  we  find  tlie  European 
Alani  constantly  troubling  the  frontier  of  the  Da- 
nube (Ael.  Spart.  Had,  4.  s.  6;  Jul.  Capit.  Ant. PL 
6.  8.  8,  Marc.  22,  where  they  are  mentioned  with 
the  Bozalani,  Bastamae,  and  Peucini);  while  the 
Alani  of  the  E.  again  overran  Media  and  Armenia, 
and  threatened  Cappadoda.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  15.) 
On  this  occasion  the  historian  Arrian,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Cappadocia  under  Hadrian,  composed  a 
work  on  the  Tactics  to  be  observed  against  the 
Alani  {fm-a^is  Kar*  *AXayc»y),  which  is  mentioned 
by  Photius  {Cod.  Iviii.  p.  15,  a.,  Bekker),  and  of 
which  a  considerable  fragment  is  preserved  (Arrian. 
ed.  Dtlhner,  in  Didot's  ScripL  Graec.  BibL  pp.  250 
— 253).  Their  force  consisted  in  cavalry,  like  that 
of  the  European  Alani  (the  ToXvtinrwy  ^v\ov 
*hXmmy  of  Dionysins  Periegetes,  ▼.  308);  and  they 
fought  without  armour  for  themselves  or  their  horses. 
Ab  another  mark  of  resemblance,  though  Arrian 
speaks  of  them  as  Scythians,  a  name  vddch  was 
vaguely  used  in  his  time  for  all  the  barbarians  of 
NW.  Asia  {oonL  Alanoe^  30),  he  speaks  of  them 
elsewhere  {Tact.  4)  in  close  connection  with  the 
Sauromatae  (Sarmatians),  as  practising  the  same 
mode  of  fighting  for  which  the  Polish  lancere,  de- 
scendants of  the  Sarmatians,  have  been  renowned. 
Ptolemy,  who  wrote  under  the  Antonines,  mentions 
the  European  Alani,  by  the  name  of  'AAovrot  2<c^- 
0CU,  as  one  of  the  seven  chief  peoples  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  namely,  the  Venedae,  Peudni,  Bastamae, 
lazyges,  Boxolani,  Hamaxobii,  and  Akuni  Scythae ; 
of  whom  he  places  the  lazyges  and  Boxolani  along 
the  whole  shore  of  the  Maeotis,  and  then  the  last 
two  further  inland  (iiL  5.  §  19).  He  also  mentions 
(iL  14.  §  2)  Alauni  in  the  W.  of  Pannonia,  no  doubt 
a  body  who,  in  course  of  invasion,  had  established 
themselves  on  the  Soman  side  of  the  Danube.  Pto- 
lemy speaks  of  a  Mt.  Alaunus  (t^  'AAavvoy  Spor) 
in  Sarmatia,  and  Eustothius  {ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
305)  says  that  the  Alani  probably  derived  their 
name  from  the  Alanus,  a  mountain  of  Sarmatia.  It 
is  hard  to  find  any  range  of  mountains  answering  to 
Ptolemy's  M.  AJaunus  near  the  position  he  assigns 
to  the  Alauni :  some  geographers  suppose  the  term 
to  describe  no  mountotfw,  properly  so  called,  but  the 
elevated  tract  of  land  which  forms  the  watershed 
between  tiie  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper.  The  Euro- 
pean Alani  are  found  in  the  geographers  who  fol- 
lowed Ptolemy.  Dionysins  Periegetes  (v.  305) 
mentions  them,  first  vaguely,  among  the  peoples  N. 
of  the  Palus  Biaeotis,  with  the  Germans,  Sarmatians, 
Getae,  Bastamae,  and  Dacians;  and  then,  more  spe- 
cifically, he  says  (308)  that  their  land  extends  N. 
of  the  Tauri,  '*  where  are  the  Melanchlaeni,  and  Ge- 
loni,  and  Uippemolgi,  and  Neuri,  and  Agathyr&i, 
where  the  Borysthenes  mingles  with  the  Euxine." 
Some  suppose  the  two  passages  to  refer  to  diflerent 
bodies  of  the  Aloni.  (Bemhsu^y,  ad  loc.)  They 
are  likewise  called  Sarmatians  by  Marcian  of  Hcra- 
cleia  {rwf  'AAarwy  Sopfidrwv  ffhfos:  PeripL  p.  100, 
ed.  Miller;  Hudson,  Geog.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  56). 
The  Asiatic  Alani  ('AXoi'ol  2Ki$ai)  are  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  14.  §  9)  in  tho  extreme  K.  of  Scythia 
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irithin  the  Imaus,  near  the  *'  UnknoTm  Land ;" 
and  here,  too,  we  find  mountuns  of  the  same  name 
(ra  'AAovi  5pT7,  §§  3,  11),  £.  of  the  Hyperhorei 
M. ;  he  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  the  N.  part  of 
the  Ural  chain,  to  which  he  erroneously  gives  a 
direction  W.  and  £. 

Oar  fullest  information  respecting  the  Alani  is 
derived  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  flourish- 
ed during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century 
(about  d50 — 400).  He  first  mentions  them  with 
tiie  Boxolani,  the  lazyges,  the  Maeot^te,  and  the 
laxamatae,  as  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Pains  Maeotis  (zxii.  8.  ^  30);  and  presently, 
where  the  Biphaei  M.  subside  towards  the  Maeo- 
tis, he  places  the  Arimphaei,  and  near  thein  the 
Massagetae,  Alani,  and  Sargetae,  with  many  other 
peoples  little  known  (j(j^>»curi,  quorum  nee  voc<i- 
bula  nobU  wot  noto,  nee  mores).  Again  (§ 
48)  on  the  N>V.  of  the  Euxine,  about  the  river 
Tyras  {Dniester'),  he  places  "  the  European  Alani 
and  the  Costobocae,  and  innumerable  tribes  of  Scy- 
thians, which  extend  to  lands  beyond  human  know- 
lodge ;"  a  small  portion  of  whom  live  by  agriculture; 
the  rest  wander  through  vast  solitudes  and  get  their 
food  like  wild  beasts ;  their  habitations  and  scanty 
furniture  are  placed  on  waggons  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees ;  and  they  migrate  at  pleasure,  waggons  and  all. 
His  more  detailed  account  of  the  people  is  given  when 
he  comes  to  relate  that  greater  westward  movement  of 
the  Huns  which,  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  precipitated 
the  Goths  upon  the  Roman  empire,  A.  d.  376.  After 
describing  the  Huns  (xxzi.  2),  he  says  that  they 
advanced  as  far  as  "  the  Alani,  the  ancient  Massa- 
getae," of  whom  he  undertakes  to  give  a  better 
account  than  had  as  yet  been  published.  From  the 
Ister  to  the  TanaTs  dwell  the  Sauromatae;  and  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Tanals  the  Alani  inhabit  the 
vast  solitudes  of  Scythia;  having  their  name  from  that 
of  their  mountains  (ex  moniium  appeUatione  cogno- 
nUnatij  which  some  understand  to  mean  that  Alani 
comes  from  ala,  a  word  signifying  a  mountain).  By 
their  conquests  they  extended  their  name,  as  well  as 
their  power,  over  the  neighbouring  nations;  just  as 
the  Persian  name  was  spread.  He  then  describes 
these  neighbouring  nations;  the  Neuri,  inland,  near 
lofty  mountains;  the  fiudini  and  Geloni;  the  Aga- 
thynd;  the  Melanchlaeni  and  Anthropophagi;  from 
whom  a  tract  of  uninhabited  land  extended  £.- 
wards  to  the  Sinae.  At  another  part  the  Alani 
bordered  on  the  Amazons,  towards  the  £.  (the 
Amazons  being  placed  by  him  on  the  TanaTs  and 
the  Caspian),  whence  they  were  scattered  over  many 
peoples  throughout  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Ganges, 
Through  these  immense  regions,  but  often  fiir  apart 
from  one  another,  the  vcarioug  tribes  of  the  AJani 
lived  a  nomade  life :  and  it  was  only  in  process  of 
time  that  they  came  to  be  called  by  the  same  name. 
He  then  describes  their  manners.  They  neither 
have  houses  nor  till  the  land;  they  feed  on  flesh  and 
milk,  and  dwell  on  waggons.  When  they  come  to 
a  pasture  they  make  a  camp,  by  placing  their  wag- 
gons in  a  circle;  and  they  move  on  again  when  the 
forage  is  exhausted.  Their  flocks  and  herds  go  with 
them,  and  their  chief  care  is  for  their  horses.  They 
are  never  reduced  to  want,  for  the  country  through 
which  they  wander  consists  of  grassy  fields,  with 
fruit-trees  interspersed,  and  watered  by  many  rivers. 
The  weak,  from  age  or  sex,  stay  by  the  waggons  and 
perform  the  lighter  offices;  while  the  young  men  are 
trained  together  from  their  first  boyhood  to  the 
practice  of  horBemanship  and  a  sound  knowledge  of 
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the  art  of  war.     They  despse  going  on  foot.    In 
person  they  are  nearly  all  tall  and  handsome;  their 
hair  is  slightly  yellow;  they  are  terrible  fin-  the 
tempered  sternness  of  their  eyes.     The  lightness  of 
their  armour  aids  their  natural  swiftness ;  a  circum- 
stance mentioned  also,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Arrian, 
and  by  Joeephns  {B,J.  vii.  7.  §4),  iiom  whom  we  find 
that  they  nJsed  the  lasso  in  battle:  Lucian,  too,  de- 
scribes them  as  like  the  Scythians  in  their  arms  and 
their  speech,  but  with  shorter  hair  (TVnxmf,  51, 
voL  ii.  p  557).     In  general,  proceeds  Anmiianus, 
they  resemble  the  Huns,  but  are  less  savage  in  fcom 
and  manners.     Their  plundering  and  hunting  ex- 
cursions had  brought  them  to  the  Maeotis  and  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  even  into  Armenia  and 
Media;  and  it  is  to  their  life  t»  those  parts  that  the 
description  of  Ammianus  eridently  refers.     Danger 
and  war  was  their  delight;  death  in  battle  bliss;  tha 
less  of  life  through  decay  or  chance  stamped  disgrace 
on  a  man's  memoiy.     Their  greatest  glory  was  to 
kill  a  foe  in  battle,  and  the  scalps  of  thdr  slain 
enemies  were  hung  to  their  horses  for  trappings. 
They  frequented  neither  temple  nor  shrine;   but, 
fixing  a  naked  sword  in  the  ground,  with  barbaric 
rites,  they  worshipped,  in  this  symbol,  the  god  of 
war  and  of  their  country  for  the  time  being.     They 
practised  divination  by  bundles  of  rods,  which  tliey 
released  with  secret  incantations,  and  (it  would  seem^ 
from  the  way  the  sticks  fell  they  presaged  the  fu- 
ture.    Slavery  was  unknown  to  them :  all  were  of 
noble  birth.     £ven  their  judges  were  selected  for 
their  long-tried  pre-eminence  in  war.     Sevoal  of 
these  particulars  are  oonfinned  by  Jomandes  (de 
Rebus  GeticiSf  24).     Claudian  also  mentions  the 
Alani  as  dwelling  on  the  Maeotis,  and  c^mnects  them 
closely  with  the  Massagetae  (/»  Bujm,  i.  312): 

^  Massagetes,  caesamqne  bibens  Biaeotida  Alanus.** 

Being  vanquished  by  the  Huns,  who  attacked  them 
in  the  plains  £.  of  ^e  TanaVs,  the  great  body  of 
the  Alani  joined  their  conquerors  in  their  invasion  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Hermanric  (a.  d.  375),  of 
which  the  chief  part  of  the  European  Alani  were 
already  the  subjects.  In  the  war  which  soon  brake 
out  between  the  Goths  and  Romans  in  Maesia,  so 
many  of  the  Huns  and  Alani  joined  the  Goths,  thai 
they  are  distinctly  mentioned  among  the  invaders 
who  were  defeated  by  Theodosius,  a.  d.  379 — 382. 
Henceforth  we  find,  in  the  W.,  the  Alani  constantly 
associated  with  the  Goths  and  with  the  Vandals,  so 
much  BO  that  Procopius  calls  them  a  tribe  of  the 
Goths  (TorBaAv  iOvos:  Vand.  i.  3).  But  their 
movements  are  more  closely  connected  with  those  of 
the  Vandals,  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  Paimonia;  and,  retiring  thence 
through  fear  of  the  Goths,  the  two  praples  invaded 
Gaul  in  406,  and  Spain  in  409.  (Procop.  L  c.  ^ 
Jomandes,  de  Reb.  Get,  31;  Clinton,  F,  A  «.  a.; 
comp.  Gibbon,  c.  30,  31.) 

In  41 1  the  Alani  are  found  in  Gaul,  acting  with 
the  Burgundians,  Alamanni,  and  Franks.  (Clinton^ 
s,  a.)  As  the  Goths  advanced  into  Spain,  414,  tlie 
Alani  and  Vandals,  with  the  Silingi,  retreated  beforo 
them  into  Lusitania  and  Baetica.  (Clinton,  s,  a. 
416.)  In  the  ensuing  campaigns,  in  which  the 
Gothic  king  Wallia  conquered  Spain  (418),  the 
Alans  lost  their  king  Ataces,  and  were  so  reduced 
in  numbers  that  they  gave  up  their  separate  natloD- 
ality,  and  transferr^  their  allegiance  to  Gnnderic, 
the  king  of  the  Vandals.  (Clinton,  s,  a.  418.) 
Afler  Gunderics  death,  in  428,  the  allied  barbarians 
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Spain,  the  Suevi  obtaining  Gallaecia,  the 
Ahoi  LoaBtaaia  and  the  province  of  New  Carthage, 
and  the  Vaadak  Baetica.  (Clinton,  #.  a.)  Moat 
«f  than  aeeacnpanied  Gciseric  in  his  invasion  of 
A£net  in  the  foDowii^  year  (429 :  Africa,  Vaii'- 
DAu),  and  among  other  indicatians  of  their  con- 
tiaaed  oonsequenoe  in  AMca,  we  find  an  edict  of 
Baanie  addzeaaed,  in  483,  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Vaadys  amd  Alamt  (Clinton,  «.  a.);  while  in  Spain 
«»  bear  no  more  of  them  or  of  the  Vandals,  bat  the 
pbre  of  both  b  occupied  bj  the  SoevL  Meanwhile, 
Rcoraing  to  Eorope,  at  the  time  of  Attila's  invasion 
tf  the  Roman  empire,  we  find  in  his  camp  the  de- 
■cendents  of  thoae  Ahns  who  had  at  first  joined  the 
finat;  and  the  perwmal  infioence  of  AStios  with 
Attila  «>itainw1  the  services  of  a  bodj  of  Alani,  who 
««re  settled  in  Gaol,  aboat  Valence  and  Orleans. 
(GibboB,  e.  35.)  When  AttDa  mvaded  Gaul,  451, 
bt  seecQs  to  have  depended  partly  on  the  sympathy 
«f  these  Alanl  (GiMnai  spoiks  of  a  promise  from 
tbdr  king  Sanjdban  to  betny  Orleans);  and  the 
peat  vietoKy  of  Chalons,  whoe  they  served  under 
Theodorie  against  the  Huns,  was  nearly  loet  by  their 
drfrrtinw  (451).  Among  the  acts  rraorded  of  To- 
raoMMl,  in  the  single  year  of  his  reign  (451^-452), 
m  the  oooqueat  of  the  Alani,  who  may  be  supposed 
ti  bape  rebelled.  (Clinton,  s.aS)  In  the  last  years 
if  the  W.  emfure  the  Alans  are  mentioned  with  other 
laibanans  as  overrunning  Gaul  and  advancing  even 
iato  L^^nxia,  and  as  resisted  by  the  prowess  of  Ma- 
jarian  (Cfinton,  «.  a.  461;  Gibbon,  c  36);  but 
tfaoKelarth  their  name  disappears,  swallowed  up  in 
the  fjeai  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths.  So  much  for 
the  Alani  of  the  West. 

An  this  time,  and  later,  they  are  still  found  in 
thor  ancient  settlements  in  the  £.,  between  the  Don 
and  Volga,  and  in  the  Caucasus.  They  are  men- 
tifload  under  Jnatinian ;  and,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  between  Justin  IL  and  Chosroes,  king  of 
Peria,  they  are  finmd  among  the  allies  of  the  Ar- 
wniaM,  under  their  king  Saroes,  572—3.  (Theo  • 
ihyfaet  ap.  Phot.  Cod,  Ixv.  p.  26,  b.  37,  ed.Bekker.) 
The  Alani  of  the  Caucasus  are  constantly  men- 
tisned,  both  by  Byzantine  and  Aratrian  writers,  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  many  geographers  suppose  the 
Ometu  of  DagkaUm  to  be  their  descendants.  The 
medieval  writers,  both  Greek  and  Arab,  call  the 
cooixtry  about  the  £.  end  of  Caucasus  Alania. 

Amidst  these  materials,  coqjecture  has  naturally 
been  bo^.  From  the  Affghans  to  the  Poles,  there 
is  scarcely  a  race  of  warlike  horsemen  which  has  not 
been  identified  with  the  Alani;  and,  in  fiu^  the 
\  might  be  applied,  consistently  with  the  ancient 
to  almost  any  of  the  nomade  peoples,  oon- 
faonded  by  the  ancients  under  the  vague  name  of  Scy- 
thaaas,  except  the  Mongols.  They  were  evidently  a 
hnadl  of  that  great  nomade  race  which  is  found, 
B  the  be|inning  of  recorded  histoiy,  in  the  NW.  of 
Asia  and  the  SE.  of  Europe ;  and  perhaps  we  should 
not  be  fitf  wrong  in  placmg  their  original  seats  in 
the  cooBtry  of  the  Kirghiz  Tartartj  round  the  head 
of  the  Caspian,  whence  we  may  suppose  them  to 
ham  sfvead  W.-ward  round  the  Euzine,  and  espe- 
daOy  to  have  occupied  the  great  plains  N.  of  the 
between  the  Don  and  Volgay  whence  they 
fcrth  into  W.  Asia  by  the  passes  of  the  Gau- 
Their  permanent  settlement  also  in  Sar* 
(ia  A  Jtigtid)  is  clearly  established,  and  a 
of  the  dcaciipClon  of  them  by  Anunianus 
Marcdfinus  with  the  fiynrth  book  of  Herodotus  can 
feare  fittk  donht  that  they  were  a  kindred  nice  to 
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the  ]5cTthiuns  of  the  latter,  that  is,  tlie  people  of 
European  Sarmatia.  Of  their  language,  one  soli- 
tary relic  has  been  preserved.  In  the  Peiriphu  of 
the  EtLcine  (p.  5,  Hudson,  p.  213,  Gail)  we  are  told 
that  the  city  of  Theodosia  was  called  in  the  Alan  or 
Tauiic  dialect  'ApSd^Sa  or  ^ApBada,  that  is,  the 
cUy  of  the  Seven  gods.  (Klaproth,  Tableaux  de 
FAne;  Bitter,  Erdkunde^  vol.  ii.  pp.  845 — 850; 
Stritter,  Mem.  Pop,  vol.  iv.  pp.  232,  395;  De 
Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns^  vol.  ii.  p.  279 ;  Ukert, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  pp.  550 — 555;  Georgii,  vol.  i.  p. 
152,  vol.  ii.  p.  312.)  [P.  S.] 

ALA'NI  and  ALAUNI  MONTES.    [Alaki.] 

ALA'NIA.     [Alani.] 

ALATA  CASTRA  (ytrt^wrbv  arpar&K^v^ 
Ptol.*iL  3.  §  13),  in  the  territory  of  the  Vacomagi 
(Hurray  and  Inverness-shire)  was  the  northernmost 
station  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  near  Inverness. 
This  fort  was  probably  raised  by  Lollius  Urbicus 
after  his  victories  in  Britannia  BarbaniA.D.  139, 
to  repress  the  incundons  of  the  Caledonian  clans : 
but  it  was  soon  abandoned,  and  all  vestige  of  if 
obliterated.  (Gapitolin.  AnUmin.  P.  5 ;  Pansan.  viii. 
43.  §  3.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALATRIUM  or  ALETRIUM  ('AA A-piov,  Strab. ; 

AlATRINATES,  Liv. ;  AliETRINATES,  PlJlL  Ct  luscr.), 

a  dty  of  the  Hemicans,  situated  to  the  £.  of  the 
Via  Latina,  about  7  miles  from  Ferentinum,  and 
still  called  AkUrL  In  early  times  it  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Hemican 
league,  and  in  b.  c.  306,  when  the  general  council 
of  Uie  nation  was  assembled  to  deliberate  concerning 
war  with  Rome,  the  Alatrians,  in  conjunction  with 
the  citizens  of  Ferentinum  and  Vemli,  pronounced 
against  it.  For  this  they  were  rewarded,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  other  Hemicans,  by  being  allowed  to 
retain  their  own  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the 
Roman  citizenship,  with  the  mutual  right  of  connu- 
bium  among  the  three  cities.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  43.) 
Its  name  is  found  in  Plautus  {Captivij  iv.  2,  104), 
and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a  municipal 
town  of  consideration  (^Or.pro  Ghent.  16,  17).  It 
subeequently  became  a  colony,  but  at  what  period 
we  know  not:  Pliny  mentions  it  only  among  the 
"oppida**  of  the  first  region:  and  its  municipal 
rank  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions  of  imperial  times 
{Lib.  Colon,  p.  230;  Plin.  iii.  5.  9;  Inscr.  ap. 
Gmter.  pp.422.  3,  424.  7;  Orelli,  Inter.  3785; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  359).  Being  removed  from 
the  high  road,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itmeraries, 
but  Strabo  notices  it  among  the  cities  of  Latium, 
though  he  erroneously  places  it  on  the  right  or  south 
side  of  the  Via  Latina.     (v.  p.  237.) 

The  modem  town  of  AkUrij  which  contains  a 
population  of  above  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  an 
episcopal  see,  retains  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  on 
a  steep  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  little  river  Cosa.  It  has  few  monu- 
ments of  Roman  times,  but  the  remains  of  its  massive 
ancient  fortifications  are  among  the  most  striking  in 
Italy.  Of  the  walls  which  surrounded  the  city  itself 
great  portions  still  remain,  built  of  large  polygonal 
blocks  of  stone,  without  cement,  in  the  same  style 
as  those  of  Signia,  Norba,  and  Ferentinum.  But 
much  more  remarkable  than  these  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  citadel,  which  crowned  the  summit  of 
the  hill :  its  form  is  an  irr^ular  oblong,  of  about 
660  yards  in  circuit,  constituting  a  nearly  level 
terrace  supported  on  all  sides  by  walls  of  the  most 
massive  polygonal  constmction,  varying  in  height 
according  to  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  but  which 
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attain  at  Hie  SE.  angle  an  elevation  of  not  less 
than  50  feet  It  has  two  gates,  one  of  which,  on  the 
N.  side,  appears  to  have  been  merely  a  postern  or 
sallj-port,  oommnnicating  bj  a  steep  and  narrow 
subterranean  passage  with  the  platform  above:  the 
principal  entrance  being  on  the  south  side,  near  the 
SE.  angle.  The  gateways  in  both  instances  are 
aqnare-headed,  the  architrave  being  formed  of  one 
enormoos  block  of  stone,  which  in  the  principal  gate 
is  more  than  15  feet  in  length  by  5^  in  height, 
fcj^estiges  of  mde  bas-relicfe  may  be  still  observj^ 
'above  tJiesmaTIcrgate'  All  these  walls,  as  well  as 
lose  ot  the  city  itselT^  are  built  of  the  hard  limestone 
of  the  Apennines,  in  the  style  called  Polygonal  or 
Pelasgic,  as  opposed  to  the  ruder  Cyclopean,  and  are 
among  the  best  specimens  extant  of  that  mode  of 
construction,  both  from  their  enormous  solidity,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  stones  are  fitted  to- 
gether. In  the  centre  of  the  platform  or  terrace 
stands  tiie  modem  cathedral,  in  all  probability 
occupying  the  site  of  an  andent  temple.  The 
remains  at  Alatri  have  been  described  uid  figured 
by  Madame  Dionigi  (Viaggio  in  alctme  Citta  del 
LcaiOy  Roma,  1809),  and  views  of  them  are  given  in 
DodweU's  Pelasgic  Bemaiiu,  pi.  92—96.  [E.H.B.] 

ALAUNA,  a  town  of  the  Unelli,  as  Caesar  (j5.  G. 
ii.  34)  calls  the  people,  or  Veneti,  as  Ptolemy  calls 
them.  It  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  modem  town 
of  Aleaumej  near  Valognes,  in  the  department  of 
La  Manche,  where  there  are  said  to  be  Roman 
remains.  [6.  L.] 

ALAUNI.     [Alani.] 

ALA'ZON  (Plin.  vL  10.  s.  1 1),  or  ALAZCXNIUS 
QAXa(t&vtoft  Stnb.  p.  500 :  A  kucm,  A  lacki)^  a  river 
of  the  Caucasus,  flowing  SE.  into  the  Cambyses  a 
little  above  its  junction  with  the  Cyrus,  and  forming 
the  boundary  of  Albania  and  Iberia.  Its  position 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  Abas  of  Plutarch  and 
Dion  Cassitts.     [Abas.]  [P.  S.] 

ALAZO'NES  {'AXdiMfts),  a  Scytliian  people  on 
the  Borysthenes  (/Mteper),  N.  of  the  Callipidae,  and 
S.  of  the  agricultural  Scythians:  they  grew  com  for 
their  own  use.  (Hecat.  ap,  Strab.  p.  550;  Herod, 
iv.  17,  62;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Val.  l-Taoc.  vi.  101; 
Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  418.)  [P.  S.] 

ALBA  DOCILIA,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
known  only  from  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  which 
places  it  on  the  coast  road  from  CSenua  to  Vada 
Sabbata.  The  distances  are  so  corrapt  as  to  afford 
us  no  assistance  in  determining  its  position :  but  it 
is  probable  that  Cluver  is  right  in  identifying  it 
with  the  modem  Albistola,  a  village  about  3  miles 
from  SavorMj  on  the  road  to  Genoa.  The  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  name  are  unknown.  (Tab.  Pent. ; 
Cluver.  ItaL  p.  70.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  FUCENSIS  or  FUCENTIS  (^AAga, 
Strab.;  "AA^a  ^oviccrrts,  Ptol. ;  (he ethnic  Albenses, 
not  Albani;  see  Varr.  de  L.  L,  viii.  §  35),  an  im- 
portant city  and  fortress  of  Central  Italy,  situated 
on  the  Via  Valeria,  on  a  hill  of  considerable  eleva^ 
tion,  about  3  miles  from,  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Lake  Fudnus,  and  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
Monie  Velino.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy 
among  ancient  writers,  as  to  the  nation  to  which 
it  belonged:  but  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was 
in  the  territory  of  the  Aequians  (^Albam  in  Aequo»y 
X.  1),  and  in  another  passage  (xxvi.  11)  he  speaks 
of  the  **Albensis  ager"  as  clearly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Marsians.  His  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  Appian  {Annib.  39)  and  by  Strabo  (v.  pp. 
238,  240),  who  calls  it  the  most  inland  Latin  city, 
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adjoining  the  territoiy  of  the  Marsians.  Ptolemy 
on  the  contrary  reckons  it  as  a  Marsic  city,  as 
do  Silius  Italicus  and  Festus  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  57; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  506;  Festus  v.  AUfesta,  p.  4,  ed. 
Mttller):  and  this  view  has  been  followed  by  most 
modem  writers.  The  fact  probafily  is,  that  it  was 
originally  an  Aequian  town,  but  bdng  situated  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  two  nations,  and  the  M*r»iMte» 
having  in  lata*  times  become  far  more  celebrated 
and  powerful  than  their  neighbonre.  Alba  came  to 
be  commonly  assigned  to  them.  Pliny  (fT.  N.  iii. 
12 — 17)  redcons  the  Albenses  as  distinct  both  from 
the  Marsi  and  Aequiculi:  and  it  appears  from  in- 
scriptions that  thf7  belonged  to  the  Fabian  tribe, 
while  the  Marsi,  as  well  as  the  Sabines  and  Peligni, 
were  included  in  the  Serglan.  No  historical  men- 
tion of  Alba  is  found  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Roman  colony:  but  it  has  been  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  a  very  andent  dty.  Kiebuhr  even 
supposes  that  the  name  of  Alba  I.ionga  was  derived 
from  thence:  though  Appian  tells  us  on  the  con- 
traiy  that  the  Romans  gave  this  name  to  their 
colony  firtim  their  own  mother-city  (L  c).  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  name  was,  in  both  cases,  ariginal, 
and  was  derived  from  their  lofty  situation,  being 
connected  with  the  same  root  as  Alp.  The  remains 
of  its  andent  fortifications  may  however  be  regarded 
as  a  testimony  to  its  antiquity,  though  we  find  no 
special  mention  of  it  as  a  place  of  strength  previooa 
to  the  Roman  conquest.  But  immediately  after  the 
subjugation  of  the  Aequi,  in  b.  c.  302,  the  Romans 
hastened  to  occupy  it  with  a  body  of  not  less  than 
6000  colonists  (Liv.  x.  1 ;  Veil.  Pat  i.  14),  and  it 
became  from  this  time  a  fortress  of  the  firat  class. 
In  B.O.  211,  on  occasion  of  the  sudden  advance  of 
Hannibal  upon  Rome,  the  dtizens  of  Alba  sent  a 
body  of  2000  men  to  assist  the  Romans  in  the 
defence  of  the  dty.  But  notwithstanding  their 
zeal  and  promptitude  on  this  occasion  we  fii»l  them 
only  two  years  after  (in  B.C.  209)  among  the 
twelve  colonies  which  declared  themselves  unable  to 
ftimish  any  further  contingents,  nor  did  their  pn- 
vious  services  exempt  them  from  the  same  punishment 
with  the  rest  for  tlUs  default.  (Appian,  Annib.  39; 
Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15.)  We  afterwards  find  Alba 
repeatedly  selected  on  account  of  its  great  strength 
and  inland  position  as  a  place  o(  ccnfinement  for 
state  prisoners;  among  whom  Syphax,  king  of  Nn- 
midia,  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Bitnitos, 
king  of  the  Arvemi,  are  particularly  mentioned. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  240;  Liv.  xxx.  17,  45;  xlv.  42; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  §  3.) 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  Alba  with- 
stood a  siege  from  the  confederate  forces,  but  it  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  surrender  (Liv.  Epit  bucii.). 
During  the  Civil  Wars  also  it  b  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  a  manner  that  suifidently  attests  its 
importance  in  a  military  pdnt  of  view.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  i.  15,  24;  Appian,  Civ.  iii.  45,  47,  v.  30; 
Cic.  ad  AU.  viii.  12,  A,  ix.  6;  PkUipp.  iii.  3, 15,  iv. 
2,  xiii.  9).  But  under  the  Empire  it  attracted  little 
attention,  and  we  find  no  historical  mention  of  it 
during  that  period :  though  its  continued  existence 
as  a  provincial  town  of  some  note  is  attested  by 
inscriptions  and  other  extant  remains,  as  well  as  by 
the  notices  of  it  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itmeraries. 
(Ptol.  Z.C.;  Itin.  Ant  p.  309;  Tab.  Peut;  Lib. 
Colon,  p.  253;  Muratori,  Jn»cr.  1021.  5,  1038.  1; 
Orell.  no.  4166.)  Its  territory,  mi  account  of  its 
elevated  situation,  was  more  fertile  in  fruit  than 
com,  and  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  ex- 
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crileootflfitsints.  (SiL  ltd.  tuL  506 ;  PUn.  IT.  ^. 
IT.  24.)  Dariiig  Uw  later  ages  of  the  Roman 
empire  AJha  teems  to  have  decUned  and  sank  into 
infl^mfiaiice,  as  it  did  not  become  the  see  of  a 
haOipi  DOT  is  its  name  mentioned  \>j  Paulas  Diaco- 
BM  sBio^g  tbe  dties  of  the  province  of  Valeria. 

At  the  pnMDt  daj  the  name  of  A&a  is  still 
RUmed  bf  a  poor  riOjige  of  about  150  inhabitants, 
vUeh  oocopes  the  northern  and  most  elevated 
snannt  of  the  hill  eo  whidi  stood  the  ancient  city. 
The  icBoains  of  the  latter  are  extensive  and  inter- 
vtJBt:,  cspedaDj  those  of  the  walls,  which  present 
cae  oif  the  most  perfiect  apedmens  of  ancient  fortifi- 
csoan  to  be  focmd  in  It«]  j.  Their  circuit  is  aboat 
three  nuks,  and  they  endoee  three  separate  heights 
«r  soBUQiU  of  the  hill,  each  of  which  appears  to 
htve  had  its  particular  defeoces  as  an  arx  or  citadel, 
besadei  the  external  waUs  which  surrounded  the 
vhok  They  are  of  diflferent  construction,  and 
froUblf  belong  to  difierent  periods:  the  greater 
fttt  flf  them  being  composed  of  massive,  but  ir- 
Rgnlar,  polygonal  blocks,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
fiaadinsomanyotherdtaes  of  Central  Italy:  while 
tfiicr  portJoDB,  especially  a  kind  of  advanced  out- 
vwkfpfeMOt  mudi  more  r^ular  polygonal  masonry, 
bot  Krrii^  only  as  st  &cing  to  the  wall  or  rampart, 
tk  fn'MtanfT  of  which  is  composed  of  rubble-work. 
The  fanner  class  of  oonstructioa  is  generally  referred 
to  the  anoent  or  Aequian  city:  the  Utter  to  the 
Booao  oolooy.  (See  however  on  this  subject  a 
piper  in  the  Chssical  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 
Ihada  these  remains  there  exist  also  the  traces  criT 
SB  sDphitheatre,  a  tlKatre,  basilica,  and  other  public 
hnldi^s,  and  several  temples,  one  of  which  has  been 
eoDToted  into  a  church,  and  preserves  its  ancient 
fimat^f^Y^tf^  plui,  and  odumns.  It  stands  on  a  hill 
BBvesUed  after  it  the  Cotte  cU  S.  Pietro,  which  forms 
«K  «f  the  smnmita  already  described;  the  two  others 
«R  oovealled  the  CoOe  diPeUorino  and  CoUe  cUAlbe, 
the  latter  being  the  kite  of  the  modem  village.  (See 
the  annexed  plan).  Numerous  Inscriptions  belonging 
t«  ARia  have  been  transported  to  the  neighbounng 
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PUUI  or  ALBA  FUCKKSIS. 

A.  CoOe  di  Albe  (site  of  the  modem  village). 

B.  CoOe  di  S.  Pietro. 

C.  CoOe  di  Pettorina 
ea.  Ancient  Gates. 

k  Theatre. 

c  Amphitheatre. 


town  of  Avezaxtno^  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Fndnns : 
while  many  marbles  and  other  architectural  orna- 
ments were  carried  off  by  Charles  of  Anjon  to  adorn 
the  convent  and  church  founded  by  him  in  com- 
memoration of  his  victory  at  Tagliacozzo^  A.  d. 
1268.  (Promis,  ArUichita  di  Alba  Fucmse,  8vo. 
Roma,  1836;  Kramer,  Der  Fttciner  See.  p.  55—57; 
Hoare's  Clastkal  Tow,  vol.  i.  p.  371).   [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  HELVORUM  orHELVIORUM(Plin.m. 
4.  s.  5.  xiv.  3. 6. 4.),  a  dty  of  the  Helvy.  a  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  (A  (?.  vii.  7,  8)  as  separated  from 
the  Arvemi  by  the  Mons  Cevenna.  The  modem 
Alpear  ApSy  which  is  probably  on  the  site  of  this 
Alba,  contains  Roman  remains.  An  Alba  Augusta, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  is  supposed  by  D'Anville 
{NoHoe  de  la  GauU  Ancienne)  and  others  to  be  the 
same  as  Alba  Helviorum ;  but  some  suppose  Alba 
Augusta  to  be  represented  by  Aup$,        [G.  L.] 

ALBA  JULIA.     [Apulum.] 

ALBA  LONGA  ('AA^a:  Albani),  a  very  an- 
cient dty  of  Latium,  situated  (m  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake,  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Lacus  Al- 
banus,  and  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
also  Imown  as  Mons  Albanus.  All  ancient  writers 
agree  in  representing  it  as  at  one  time  the  most 
powerful  city  in  Latium,  and  the  head  of  a  league  or 
confederacy  of  the  Latin  dties,  over  which  it  exer- 
cised a  kind  of  supremacy  or  H^emony ;  of  many  of 
these  it  was  itself  the  parent,  among  others  of  Rome 
itself.  But  it  was  destroyed  at  such  an  early  period, 
and  its  history  is  mixed  up  with  so  much  that  is 
fabulous  and  poetical,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  from  thenee  the  really  historical  elements. 

According  to  the  l^ndaiy  history  universally 
adopted  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  Alba  was 
founded  by  Ascanius,  the  son  of  Aeneas,  who  re- 
moved thither  the  seat  of  government  from  Lavi- 
nium  thirty  years  after  the  building  of  the  latter  city 
(Liv.  i.  3;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  66;  Strab.  p.  229) ;  and  the 
earliest  form  of  the  same  tradition  appears  to  have 
assigned  a  period  of  300  years  from  its  foundation 
to  that  of  Rome,  or  400  years  for  its  total  duration 
till  its  destraction  by  Tullus  Hostilius.   (Liv.  i.  29; 
Justin,  xliii.  1 ;  Vii^.  Aen,  i.  272 ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i. 
p.  205.)    The  fonner  interval  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  360  yean  in  order  to  square  with  the  date 
assigned  by  Greek  chronologers  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  space  of  time  thus  assumed  was  portioned 
out  among  the  pretended  kings  of  Alba.     There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  series  of  these  kings  is  a  clumsy 
fbi^ery  of  a  late  period;  but  it  may  probably  be  ad- 
mitted as  historical  that  a  Silyion  house  or  gens  was 
the  reigning  family  at  Alba.  (Niebuhr,  /.  c.)  From 
this  house  the  R(Hnans  derived  the  origin  of  theii- 
own  founder  Romulus;  but  R(Hne  itself  was  not  a 
colony  of  Alba  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ;  nor 
do  we  find  any  evidence  of  those  mutual  relations 
Which  might  be  expected  to  subsist  between  a  metro- 
polis or  parent  city  and  its  ofispring.     In  fact,  no 
mention  of  Alba  occurs  in  Roman  history  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius, 
when  the  war  broke  out  whi(£  terminated  in  the  de  • 
feat  and  submission  of  Alba,  and  its  total  destraction 
a  few  years  afterwards  as  a  punishment  for  the 
treachery  of  its  general  Metins  Fufetius.  The  details 
of  this  war  are  obviously  poetical,  but  the  destraction 
of  Alba  may  probably  be  received  as  on  historical 
event,  though  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Latinj^ 
and  that  Rome  had  comparatively  little  share  in  its 
I  acomplbhment.     (Liv.  i.  29;   Dion.  Hal.  iii.  31; 
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Strab.  T.  p.  231;  Niebahr,vol.  i.  p.  350,3*51.)  The 
ci^  was  never  reboilt;  its  temples  alone  had  been 
spared,  and  these  appear  to  have  been  still  existing 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  name,  however,  was 
retained  not  onlj  by  the  mountain  and  lake,  but  the 
valley  immediately  subjacent  was  called  the  Yallis 
Albfloia,  and  as  late  as  b.  c.  339  we  find  a  body  of 
Soman  troops  described  as  encamping  "sub  jugo 
Albae  Longae  "  (Liv.  vil.  39),  by  which  we  must 
certainly  un^^rstand  the  ridge  on  which  the  city 
stood,  not  the  mountain  above  it.  The  whole  sur- 
rounding territory  was  tenned  the  "  ager  Albanus,** 
whence  the  name  of  Albanum  was  given  to  the  town 
which  in  later  ages  grew  up  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake.  [Albanum.]  Soman  tradition  derived 
from  Alba  the  origin  of  several  of  the  most  illustrious 
patrician  families — the  Julii,  TuUii,  Servilii,  Quintii, 
Sec.  —  these  were  represeuted  as  migrating  thither 
after  the  fall  of  their  native  city.  (Liv.  i.  30;  Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  24.)  Another  tradition  appears  to  have 
described  the  expelled  inhabitants  as  settling  at  Bo- 
villae,  whence  we  find  the  people  of  that  town  as- 
suming in  inscriptions  the  title  of  "  Albani  Longani 
BovUlenses."  (Orell.  no.  119,  2252.) 

But,  few  as  are  the  historical  events  related  of 
Alba,  all  authorities  concur  in  repr^enting  it  as 
having  been  at  one  time  the  centre  of  the  league 
c(Hnpo8ed  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities*,  and  as  exer- 
cising over  these  the  same  kind  of  suprenuuT-  to 
which  Borne  afterwards  succeeded.  It  was  even 
generally  admitted  that  all  these  cities  were,  in  fact, 
colonies  from  Alba  (Liv.  i.  52 ;  Dion.  Hal.  iii.  34), 
though  many  of  them,  as  Ardm,  Laurentum,  Lar 
vinium,  Praeneste,  Tnsculum,  &c.,  were,  according 
to  other  received  traditions,  more  ancient  than  Alba 
itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  view  was 
altogether  erroneous;  nor  can  any  dependence  be 
placed  upon  the  lists  of  the  supposed  Alban  colonies 
preserved  by  Diodoms  (Lib.  vii.  ap.  Euseb.  Arm. 
p.  185),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Origo  Cftntit 
Bomanae  (c  17),  but  it  is  possible  that  Virgil  may 
have  had  some  better  authority  for  ascribing  to  Alba 
the  foundation  of  the  eight  cities  enumerated  by  him, 
viz.  Nomentum,  Gabii,  Fidenae,  Collatia,  Pometia, 
Gastrum  Inui,  Bola,  and  Cora.  (Aen.  vi.  773.)  A 
statement  of  a  very  jdifferent  character  has  been  pre- 
served to  us  by  Pliny,  where  he  enumerates  the 
"  popnli  Albenses "  who  were  accustomed  to  share 
wt^  the  other  Latins  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount  (iii.  5,  9).  His  list,  after  excluding  the 
Albani  Uiemselves,  contains  just  thirty  names;  but 
of  these  only  six  or  seven  are  found  among  the  cities 
that  oompoeed  the  Latin  league  in  b.  c.  493 :  six  or 
seven  others  are  known  to  us  from  other  sources,  as 
among  the  smaller  towns  of  Ladum*,  while  all  the 
others  are  wholly  unknown.  It  is  evident  that  we 
have  here  a  catalc^ue  derived  from  a  much  earlier 
state  of  things,  when  Alba  was  the  head  of  a  minor 
league,  composed  principally  of  places  of  secondary 
rai^,  y^ch  were  probaUy  either  colonies  or  de- 
pendencies of  her  own,  a  relation  which  was  after- 
wards erroneously  transferred  to  that  subsisting  be< 
tween  Alba  and  the  Latin  lei^ue.  (Niebuhr,  voL  i. 
pp.  202, 203,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18 — ^22;  who,  however,  pro- 
bably goes  too  far  in  regarding  these  "  popuU  Al- 
benses "  as  mere  demea  or  townships  in  tlw  territory 
of  Alba.)  From  the  expressions  of  Pliny  it  would 
seem  clear  tliat  this  minor  confederacy  co-existed  with 

*  The  discussion  of  this  list  of  Pliny  is  given 
under  the  aiticle  Latini. 
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a  larger  one  including  all  the  Latin  cities;  for  fiier^ 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  common  sacrifices  an  tin 
Alban  Mount  were  typical  of  such  a  bond  of  nnioA 
among  the  states  that  partook  of  them;  and  the  &ct 
that  the  sanctuary  on  the  Mods  Albanus  was  tli« 
aoesae  of  these  sacred  rites  aflR>rds  strong  confinn^ 
ation  of  the  fact  that  Alba  was  really  the  chief  city 
of  the  whole  Latin  confederacy.  Perhaps  a  sdfl 
stronger  proof  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  th« 
Lucus  Ferentinae,  immediately  without  the  walla 
of  Alba  itself,  was  the  scene  of  thdr  political  «s- 
semblies. 

If  any  historical  meaning  or  value  oonld  be  at^ 
tached  to  the  Trojan  legend,  we  should  be  led  to  con* 
nect  the  origin  of  Alba  with  that  of  Laviniom,  and 
to  ascribe  ^em  both  to  a  Pelasgian  source.  But 
there  are  certainly  strong  reasons  for  the  oontnuy 
view  adopted  by  Niebuhr,  according  to  which  Alba 
and  Lavinium  were  essentially  distinct,  and  eyen  op- 
posed to  (me  another;  the  latter  being  the  head  of  the 
Pelasgian  branch  of  the  Latin  race,  while  the  former 
was  founded  by  the  Sacrani  or  Casci,  and  becanw 
the  centre  and  representative  of  the  Oscan  element 
in  the  population  of  Latium.  [Lahni.]  Its  name 
— which  was  connected,  according  to  the  Trojan  le- 
gend, with  the  white  sow  discovered  by  Aeneas  on  his 
landing  (Virg.  Aen.  iiL  390,  viii.  45;  Serv.  ad  loe.\ 
Varr.  de  L.  L.  v.  144 ;  Propert.  iv.  1.  85) — wis 
probably,  in  reality,  derived  from  its  lofty  or  Alpine 
situation. 

The  site  of  Alba  Longa,  though  described  with 
much  accuracy  by  ancient  writers,  had  been  in  mo- 
dem times  lost  sight  of,  until  it  was  rediscovered  bj 
Sir  W.  Gell.    Both  Livy  and  Dionysius  distinctly 
describe  it  as  occupying  a  long  and  narrow  ridge  be- 
tween the  mountain  and  the  lake;  from  which  or- 
cumstance  it  derived  its  distinctive  epithet  of  Longa. 
(Liv.  i.  3;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  66;  Varr,  /.  c.)    Precisely 
such  a  ridge  runs  out  from  the  foot  of  the  central 
mountain — the  Mons  Albanus,  now  MonU  Coco — 
parting  from  it  by  the  convent  of  Palazzoh,  and  ex-  i 
tending  al<Hig  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  to  its  I 
north-eastern  extremity,  nearly  opposite  the  village  P^ 
of  Marino.    The  side  of  this  ridge  towards  the  ]ake  i 
is  completely  precipitous,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  artificially  scarped  or  hewn  away  in  its 
upper  part;  at  its  northern  extremity  remain  many 
blocks  and  fiiigmente  of  massive  masonry,  whidi 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  andent  walls:  at  the 
opposite  end,  nearest  to  PalazzolOj  is  a  commanding 
Imoll  forming  the  termination  of  the  ridge  in  that 
direction,  which  probably  was  the  site  of  the  Arx, 
or  citadd.     The  declivity  towards  the  £.  and  N£. 
is  less  abrupt  than  towanis  the  lake,  but  still  x'erv 
steep,  so  that  the  dty  must  have  been  confined,  as 
described  by  ancient  authors,  to  the  narrow  sununit 
of  the  ridge,  and  have  extended  more  than  a  mile  in 
length.     No  other  ruins  than  the  fragments  of  the 
walls  now  remain;  but  an  andent  road  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  from  the  knoll,  now  called  Mte.  Cuccu, 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  where  one  of  its  gates  must  have 
been  situated.    In  the  deep  valley  or  ravine  between 
the  site  of  Alba  and  Marino,  is  a  fountain  with  a  co- 
pious supply  ofwater,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  Aqua 
Ferentina,  where  the  confederate  Latins  used  to  hdd 
their  national  assemblies ;  a  custom  which  evidently 
originated  while  Alba  was  the  head  c(  the  league, 
but  continued  long  after  its  destruction.     (Gell, 
Topogr.  of  Rome,  p.  90 ;  Nibby,  IHntomi  di  Roma, 
vol.  i.  p.  61—65;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)   ^  The 
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territory  «f  Alba,  frbaah  stOl  retained  the  name  of 
'^merAMmsas^  was  fertile  and  well  cnltiviited,  and 
edefanted  in  particolar  for  the  exoellenoe  of  its  wine, 
wtkh  WQ8  oonaidered  inferior  oolj  to  the  Falernian. 
(D>«.  HaL  L66;  Plin«  J7.  J^T. xxiii.  1.  8.20;  Hor. 
Ctrm.  IT.  11.  2,  Sat,  ii.  8.  16.)  It  prodaoed  also 
A  kind  of  Tofeanic  stone,  now  called  Peperino,  which 
gnasly  CKedled  the  onmmon  tnfb  of  Borne  as  a  bnild- 
iag  material,  andwasextenaiTelj  naed  as  such  nnder 
tte  aaBaa  of  "  lapis  Albanus."  The  ancient  qnarries 
nay  he  ttifl  seen  in  the  vallej  between  Alba  and 
Jfo^M.  (VitniT.  it  7 ;  Plhi.  27.  iV:  xizTi.  22.  s.  48 ; 
Sm.Aug.72;  Kibbj, JSoMa jiis^ica, voL i. p. 240.) 
Prenona  to  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Gell,  tlvB  site  of 
Alba  L4inga  was  generally  supposed  to  be  occupied  by 
the  cdovcnt  of  PaUtaohf  a  situation  which  does  not 
at  all  eorrespond  with  the  description  of  the  site 
ftand  in  ancient  anthors,  and  is  too  confined  a  space 
to  hxn  ever  afRvded  room  for  an  ancient  dtj.  Nie- 
bahr  b  certainlj  in  error  where  he  speaks  of  the 
village  of  12ocea(/i  PqMi  as  baring  been  the 
of  Alba  Longa  (vol.  L  p.  200),  that  spot  being 
hr  too  (fistant  to  have  ever  had  any  immediate  con- 
aeeliao  with  the  ancient  city.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  FO^tFElACAX€aTlofnrrita,  Ptd.:  Al- 
be&aes  Pempdani),  a  considerable  town  cf  the 
iatcrior  of  Ligoria,  aitoated  on  the  river  Tauarus, 
near  the  nortlieni  foot  of  the  Apennines,  still  called 
AAa,  We  have  no  acooont  in  any  ancioit  writer 
of  its  fbandation,  or  the  origin  of  its  name,  bnt  there 
is  every  pn)faability  that  it  derived  its  distinctive 
^pdaticn  firom  Cn.  Pompeios  Strabo  (the  father 
•f  Pompey  tlie  Great)  who  conferred  many  privileges 
fltt  tibe  Cisalpine  Ganls.  An  inscription  cited  by 
Spaa  {MitedL  pc  163),  according  to  which  it  was 
a  Boman  colony,  fooiMied  by  Sdpio  Afncanus  and 
bj  Pompeins  Magnus,  is  undoubtedly  spu- 
(See  Mannert.  voL  i.  p.  295.)  It  did  not 
fotonial  rank,  bnt  appears  as  a  municipal 
tmm  both  in  Pliny  and  on  inscriptions:  though  the 
fotaner  anther  reckons  it  among  the  "  uobilia  oppida" 
<€  L^nria.  (Plin.  ul  5.  s.  7;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  45; 
OreO.  /mct.  2179)  It  was  the  buth-phu»  of  the 
gupuoi  Pertinaz,  whose  fiither  had  a  villa  in  the 
•ei^ibomhood  named  the  Villa  Martis.  (Dion  Cass. 
3;  Jnl.  CapitoL  Pert,  1,  3.)  Its  territory 
partkalaily  fevourable  to  tiie  growth  of  vines. 
(PGn.  xvu.  4.  a.  3.)  Alba'iB  still  a  considerable  town 
with  a  popalation  of  7000  souls;  it  is  an  episcopal 
aee  and  the  oqpital  of  a  district.  [E.H.  B.] 

ALBATCA.  [AiAASiA.] 
ALBA'NL\  (4  'AAfoyfa:  Eth,  and  Adj,  'AA- 
Co^,  *AA<^Mf ,  Albanus,  Albanios),  a  country  of 
Asia,  lying  abont  the  E.  part  of  the  chain  of  Cau- 
The  first  distinct  information  concerning  it 
obtaiiMd  by  the  Bomans  and  Greeks  through 
P«Bipey*s  expedition  into  the  Caucasian  countries  in 
pnrrait  of  M^hri^^***  (b.  c.  65);  and  the  know- 
ledge obtained  from  then  to  the  time  of  Augustus  is 
■Mwpdtfd  in  Strabo's  full  description  of  the  country 
■id  people  (ppL  501,  foU).  Aooordmg  to  him, 
A&ana  was  boonded  on  the  £.  by  the  Caspian,  here 
caBed  the  Albanian  Sea  (Mare  Albanum,  Plin.); 
•ad  on  the  N.  by  the  Caucasus,  here  called  Ceraunins 
Mobs,  which  divided  it  from  Sarmatia  Asiatica.  On 
the  W.  it  joined  Iberia:  Strabo  gives  no  exact  boun- 
dary, bnt  he  mentions  as  a  part  of  Albania  the 
^iCiict  of  Cambyseoe,  that  is,  the  valley  of  the 
Caoibywii,  where  he  says  the  Armenians  touch  both 
the  Iberians  and  the  Albanians.  On  the  S.  it  was 
^rnied  fimn  the  Great  Armenia  by  the  ri>-er  Cyrus 
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(JTow).    Later  writers  give  the  N.  and  W.  boun- 
daries differently.     It  was  found  that  the  Albanians 
dwelt  (m  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus,  and  accordingly 
Pliny  carries  the  country  further  K.  as  far  as  the 
river  Casius  (vi.  13.  a.  15);  and  he  also  makes  the 
river  AukZON  {Ahuan)  the  W.  boundary  towards 
Iberia  (vi.  10.  s.  11).    Ptolemy  (v.  12)  names  the 
river  Soana  (Sodva)  as  the  N.  boundwy;  and  for 
the  W.  he  assigns  a  line  which  he  does  not  exactly 
describe,  but  which,  from  what  fbllows,  seems  to  lie 
either  between  tiie  Alazon  and  the  Uambyses,  or 
even  W.  of  the  Cambyses.     The  Soana  of  Ptolemy 
is  probably  the  Sulak  or  S.  branch  of  the  great  river 
Terek  (mth.  in  43°  46'  N.  hit.),  S.  of  which  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  Gerrhus  (Alksayf);  then  the  Caesins, 
no  doubt  the  Casius  of  Pliny  (^Koisou).;  S.  of  which 
again  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  phtce  the  Albonuq 
(prob.  Samovr)j  near  the  dty  of  Albana  (Dfirbent). 
To  these  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Caspian  N.  of 
the  Caucasus,  Pliny  adds  the  Cyrus  and  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Cambyses.     Three  other  tributaries  of  the 
Cyrus,  rising  in  the  Caucasus,  are  named  by  Strabo 
as  navigable  rivers,  the  Sandobanm,  Bhoetaces,  and 
Canes.     The  countiy  corresponds  to  the  parts  of 
Georgia  called  Sckirvan  or  (rtn'rvan,  with  the  ad- 
dition (in  ita  wider  extent)  of  Leghistan  and  DagheS' 
tan.    Strabo*s  descripticm  of  the  country  must,  of 
course,  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  part  of  it 
known  in  his  time,  namely,  the  plain  between  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Cyrus.    Part  of  it,  namely,  in 
Cambysene  (on  the  W.),  was  mountainous;  the  rest 
was  an  extensive  plain.     The  mud  brought  down 
by  the  Cyrus  made  the  land  along  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian  mai-shy,  but  in  general  it  was  extremely 
fsTtile,  producing  com,  the  vine,  and  vegetables  of 
various  kinds  almost  spontaneously;  in  some  parts 
three  harvests  were  gathered  in  the  year  from  one 
sowing,  the  first  of  them  yielding  fifty-fold.     The 
wild  and  domesticated  animals  were  the  finest  of 
their  kind;  the  dogs  were  able  to  cope  with  lions: 
but  there  were  also  scorpions  and  venomous  spiders 
(the  tarantula).     Many  of  these  particulars  are  con- 
firmed by  modem  travellers. 

The  inhabitants  were  a  fine  race  of  men,  tall  and 
handsome,  and  more  civilised  than  thrir  neighbours 
the  Iberians.  They  had  eridenUy  been  originally  a 
nomade  people,  and  they  continued  so  in  a  great 
degree.  Paying  only  slight  attention  to  agriculture, 
they  lived  chiefly  by  himting,  fishing,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  thdr  fiocks  and  herds.  They  were  a  war- 
like race,  their  force  being  chiefly  in  their  cavalry, 
but  not  exclusively.  When  Pompey  marched  into 
their  country,  they  met  him  with  an  army  of  60,000 
infantry,  and  22,000  cavalry.  (Plut.  Pomp.  35.) 
They  were  armed  with  javelins  and  bows  and  arrows, 
and  leathem  helmets  and  shields,  and  many  of  their 
cavalry  were  clothed  in  complete  armour.  (Plut. 
/.  c;  Strab.  p.  530.)  They  made  finequent  preda- 
tory attacks  on  their  more  civilised  agricultural 
neighbours  of  Armenia.  Of  peaceful  industry  they, 
were  almost  ignorant;  their  traffic  was  by  barter, 
money  being  scarcely  known  to  them,  nor  any  regular 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Their  power  of 
arithmetical  computation  is  said  to  have  only  reached 
to  the  number  100.  (Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
729.)  They  buried  tiie  moveable  property  of  the 
dead  with  them,  and  sons  received  no  inheritance 
from  their  fothers;  so  that  they  never  accumulated 
wealth.  We  find  among  them  the  same  diversity  of 
race  and  language  that  still  exists  in  the  r^ons  of 
the  Caucasus;  they  spoke  26  di0hrcnt  dialects,  and 
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were  divided  into  12  hordes,  each  governed  bj  its  ova 
chief,  bat  all,  in  Strabo's  time,  subject  to  one  kiag. 
Among  their  tribes  were  the  Legae  (Aqtcu),  whose 
name  is  still  preserved  in  LeghUtanj  and  Gelae  (r^- 
\au)  in  the  mountains  on  ^e  N.  and  NW.  (Strab. 
p.  503),  and  the  Gerrhi  (Tip^oi)  on  the  river 
Gerrhos  (Ptd.). 

The  Albanians  worshipped  a  deitj  whom  Strabo 
identifies  with  Zens,  and  Uie  Sun,  but  above  all  the 
Moon,  whose  temple  was  near  the  irootier  of  Iberia. 
Her  priest  ranked  next  to  the  king :  and  had  onder 
his  command  a  ridi  and  extensive  sacred  domain, 
and  a  body  of  temple-slaves  (Up66ovkoi)y  many  of 
whom  prophesied  in  fits  of  frenzy.  The  subject  of 
such  a  paroxysm  was  seized  as  he  wandered  alone 
through  the  forests,  and  kept  a  year  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  and  then  offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  Seleue; 
and  auguries  vrere  drawn  from  the  manner  of  his 
death :  the  rite  is  fiilly  described  by  Strabo. 

The  origin  of  the  Albanians  is  a  much  disputed 
point.  It  was  by  Pompey's  expedition  into  the  Cau- 
casian r^oos  in  pursuit  of  Mithridates  (b.  c.  65) 
that  they  first  became  known  to  the  Bomans  and 
Greeks,  who  were  prepared  to  find  in  that  whole 
region  traces  of  the  Argonautic  voyage.  Accord- 
ingly the  people  were  said  to  have  descended  from 
Jasou  and  his  comrades  (Strab.  pp.  45,  503,  526; 
Plin.  vi  13.  s.  15;  Solin.  15);  and  Tacitus  relates 
(^fiii.vi.  34)  that  the  Iberi  and  Albani  claimed  de- 
scent from  the  Thessalians  who  accompanied  Jason,  of 
whom  and  of  the  oracle  of  Phrixus  they  preserved 
many  legends,  and  that  ihey  abstained  frx>m  coring 
rams  in  sacrifice.  Another  l^nd  derived  them  from 
the  companions  of  Hercules,  who  followed  him  out  of 
Italy  when  he  drove  away  the  oxen  of  Creryon;  and 
hence  the  Albanians  greeted  the  soldiers  of  Pompey 
as  their  brethren.  (Justin,  xlii.  3.)  Several  of  the 
later  writers  r^ard  them  as  a  Scytiiian  people,  akin 
to  the  Massagetae,  and  identical  with  the  Alani; 
and  it  is  still  disputed  whether  they  were,  or  not, 
original  inhabitaats  of  the  Caucasus.     [Alani.] 

Of  the  history  of  Albauia  there  is  almost  nothing 
to  be  said.  The  people  nominally  submitted  to 
Pompey,  but  remained  r»Uly  independent. 

Ptolemy  mentions  several  cities  of  Albania,  but 
none  of  any  consequence  except  Albana  (^Derbend)^ 
which  commanded  the  great  pass  on  tho  shore  of 
the  Cas|nan  called  the  Albaniae  or  Caspiae  Pylae 
{Pass  cf  Derbend),  It  is  formed  by  a  NE.  spur 
of  Caucasus,  to  which  some  geographers  give  tlie 
name  of  Ceraonius  M.,  which  Strabo  applied  to  the 
£.  part  of  Caucasus  itself.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  inland  pass,  called  Caucasiae 
PiTLAK.  The  Gangara  or  Gaetara  of  Ptolemy  is 
supposed  to  be  BahoUj  famous  for  its  naphtha  springs. 
Pliny  mentions  Cabalaca,  in  the  interior,  as  the 
captaL  Bespecting  the  districts  of  Caspiene  and 
Cambysene,  which  some  of  the  ancient  geographers 
menticQ  as  belonging  to  Albania,  see  the  separate 
articles.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt  2,  pp.  561,  &c; 
Georgii,  vol.  i.  pp.  151,  &c.)  -     [P.  S.] 

ALBA'NIAE  POBTAK     [Albania,  Caspiae 

POBTAE.] 

ALBA'XUM  (;AX€ay6y),  a  town  of  Latium, 
situated  oa  the  western  border  of  the  Lacus  Albanus, 
and  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  the  distance  of  14  miles 
from  Borne.  It  is  still  caUed  Albano,  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a  town  upon  this  spot 
in  early  times,  but  its  site  fiormed  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Alba  Longa,  which  continued  long  after 
the  fall  of  tliat  city  to  retain  the  name  of  "  Albanus 
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Ager."  (Cic.  de  Leg,  Agr.  iL  25.)  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic,  it  became  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Boman  nobles,  who  constructed 
villas  here  on  a  magnificent  scale.  We  read  of  such 
as  belonging  to  Pompey,  to  Clodins — who  was 
killed  l^  Milo  dose  to  his  own  villa — to  Bratoa  and 
to  Curio.  (Cic  Or,  m  Pison,  31,  pro  Mil  10, 
19,  20,  Ep.  ad  AtL  vii.  5,  ix.  15,  de  OraL  iL  55; 
Pint.  i\Mnp.  53.)  Of  these  the  villa  of  Pompej, 
called  according  to  the  Latin  idiom  "Albannm 
Pompeii,"  appears  to  have  been  the  most  oonspacuoos, 
and  is  repei^edly  alluded  to  by  Cicero.  It  fell  after 
the  death  of  Pompey  into  the  hands  of  DolabeUa 
(Cic.  PhUipp,  xiii.  5),  but  appears  to  have  ultimately 
passed  into  those  of  Augustas,  and  became  a 
fiivourite  place  of  resort  both  with  him  and  his 
successors.  (SneL  Ner.  25;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  32, 
Iviii.  24.)  It  was,  however,  to  Domitian  that  it 
owed  its  chief  aggrandisement;  that  emperor  made 
it  not  m^ely  a  place  of  retirement,  but  his  habitual 
residence,  where  he  transacted  public  business, 
exhibited  gladiatorial  shows,  and  e\'en  summoned 
assemblies  of  the  senate.  (Suet  DomU.  4,  19; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  9,  Ixvii.  1;  Juv.  Sat  iv.;  OreU. 
Inscr.  No.  3318.)  Existing  remains  sufficiently 
attest  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  gardens 
and  edifices  of  all  descriptions  with  which  he 
adorned  it;  and  it  is  probably  from  his  time  that 
we  may  date  the  permanent  establishment  there  of 
a  detachment  of  Praetorian  guards,  who  had  a 
regular  fortified  camp,  as  at  Bome.  The  proximity 
of  this  camp  to  the  dty  naturally  gave  it  mu<^ 
importance,  and  we  find  it  repeatedly  mentioioed  by 
succeeding  writers  down  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 
(Ael.  Spart  CaraatU.  2 ;  Jul.  Capit.  Mtaamm.  23 ; 
Herodian.  viii.  5.)  It  is  doubtless  on  aooount  of 
this  fortified  camp  that  we  find  the  title  of  "  Arx 
Albana"  applied  to  the  imperiid  residence  qf 
Domitian.     (Tac  Agric.  45;  Juv.  Sat,  iv.  145.) 

We  have  no  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  period 
when  the  town  of  Albanum  first  arose,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  must  have  begun  to  grow 
up  as  soon  as  the  place  became  an  imperial  residence 
and  permanent  military  station.  We  first  find  it 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  records  during  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  and  in  the  fifth  centniy  it  became 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  which  it  has  continued  ever 
since.  (Nibby,  vol.  i.  p^  79.)  Procopins,  in  the 
sixth  centniy,  mentions  it  as  a  city  (ir^Ai^/ia),  and 
one  of  the  places  occupied  by  Belisarius  for  the 
defence  of  B(xne.  (j5.  G,  ii.  4.)  It  is  now  but 
a  small  town,  though  retaining  the  rank  of  a  dty, 
with  about  5000  inhabitants,  but  is  a  fsvourite 
place  of  resort  in  sununer  with  the  modem  Boman 
nobles,  as  it  was  with  their  predecessors,  on  account 
of  the  salubrity  and  freshness  of  the  ur,  arising 
from  its  elevated  situation,  and  the  abundance  of 
shade  furnished  by  the  neighbouring  woods. 

There  still  remain  extensive  ruins  of  Boman 
tiroes;  the  greater  part  of  which  unquestionably 
belong  to  the  villa  of  Domitian,  and  its  appur- 
tenances, including  magnificent  Thermae,  an  Am- 
phitheatre, and  various  other  remains.  Some 
fragments  of  reticulated  masonry  are  supposed,  by 
Nibby,  to  have  belonged  to  the  villa  of  Pompey,  and 
the  extensive  terraces  now  induded  in  the  gardens 
of  the  Villa  Barberiniy  between  Albano  and  Castel 
Gandolfo^  though  in  their  present  state  belonging 
undoubtedly  to  the  imperial  villa,  may  probably  he 
based  upon  the  "  insanae  substructiones  "  of  Clodiua 
alluded  to  by  Cicera      (^Pro  Mil,  20.)     Besidea 
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graal  put  of  the  walls  aii<!  odc  of  the 
gatci  «f  the  Pmetoriaa  camp  may  be  observed  in 
the  tifwn  of  ^Acpto .-  it  was  aa  usual  of  quadrilateral 
fain,  and  the  walls  which  surround  It  are  bnilt  of 
Bmow  Uocfcs  of  peperiitOj  some  of  them  not  less 
tJian  IS  feet  in  length,  axid  presenting  maeh  re- 
•nnblanoe  to  the   more    UMaent  fiNttificatiioos  of 
Bunrnns  ItaSaa  cities,  firom  which  thej  difo, 
r,  in  their  compAratiyelj  small  thicbiess. 
the    most   interesting  remains  of  an- 
tkjQxtj  still  Tisible    at  Albano   may  be   noticed 
tfane  iffnarkaMe  aepnlchral  monaments.     One  of 
thFse,  aboat  half  a  mile  firom  AUfwto  on  the  road 
to  Borne,  catoeeding  SO  feet  m  deTstioo,  is  com- 
raoolj,  hut  ecTODeoaslj',  deemed  the  sepnlchxe  of 
Cbdina:  aaotfaer,  on  the  same  road  doee  to  the 
pte  of  AfbamOj   has  a  far   better  daim  to  be 
legaided  as  that  of  Pompej,  wiw  was  really  boned, 
as  we  leani  from  Phitardi,  in  the  immediate  neigh* 
bouhood  of  his  Alban  Tilla.    (Pint.  Pomp.  80.) 
The  third,  satoated  near  the  opposite  gate  of  the 
town  oo  the  road  to  Arida,  and  vnlgarlj  known  as 
the  Sepoldire  of  the  Horatii  and  Coriatii,  has  been 
sappoaed  bj  some  modem  antiqaarians  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Anma,  son  of  Porsena,  who  was  killed  in 
battle  near  Axida.     It  is,  however,  probable  that 
B  ii  of  mnch  later  date,  and  was  constnicted  in 
rwititJ^Ti  of  the  Etiroscan  style  towards  the  dose 
of  the  Boman  repoblic.    (Nibby,  2L  c  p.  93 ;  Ganina 
in  Amu  deW  Inst.  Arch,  toL  ix.  p.  57.)    For  fall 
ifacatb  oonoenmig  the  Boman  remains  at  Albano, 
aee  liibhy,  DkOomi  di  BomOy  pi  88— -97;  Biccy, 
Storm  di  Alba  LoagtL,  4to.  Bome,  1787;  Pinmesi, 
AmtidaA  di  AWano,  Boroa,  1762.     [E.  H.  B.^ 
ALBA'NUS.     [Albakia.] 
ALBA'NUS  LACUS,  now  called  the  La^o  di 
AlbamOj  is  a  remarkable  lake  of  Latiom,  situated 
iaooHdiately  beneath  the  mountain  of  the  same 
nune  (ntvw  JfomU  Cavo),  about  14  miles  S.  £.  of 
BoEBe.     It  is  of  an  oval  ferm,  about  six  miles  m 
CTOomferenoe,  and  has  no  natural  outlet,  being 
lanoanded  en  all  sides  by  steep  or  predpitous 
banks  of  volcanic  tufo,  which  rise  in  many  parts  to 
s  height  oif  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
levd  of  the  lake.    It  undoubtedly  formed,  at  a  very 
e«iy  period,  the  crater  of  a  vdcano,  but  this  must 
bare  ceased  to  exist  long  before  the  historical  era. 
Thoi^h  sitnated  apparently  at  the  foot  of  the  Hons 
Albanoa,  it  is  at  a  considaable  devation  above  the 
pbiB  of  Latiom,  the  levd  of  its  waters  being  918 
feet  abore  the  sea:  their  depth  is  said  to  be  veiy 
great.     The  most  interesting    drcumstanoe  con- 
nected with  this  lake  is  the  oonstructiaa  of  the 
oddnted  emiasary  or  tunnd  to  cany  off  its  super- 
flams  waters,  the  formati<m  of  which  is  narrated 
both  by  Uxj  and  IHonydos,  while  the  work  itsdf 
rvsoaias  at  tlie  present  day,  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
ef  thdr  aoooonta.    Acoordii^  to  the  statement  thus 
tnnamitted  to  ns,  this  tunnd  was  a  work  of  the 
Bomans,  undertaken  in  the  year  397  b.  c,  and  was 
orcamoed  by  an  extraordinary  swelling  of  the  lake, 
tlw  waters  of  which  rose  fer  above  their  accustomed 
bei^,  so  as  even  to  overflow  their  lofty  banks. 
The  legend,  which  connected  this  prodigy  and  the 
work  itadf  with  the  siege  of  Vdi,  may  be  safely 
^«nw^  as  unhistorical,  but  there  seems  no  reason 
fir  rejecting  the  date  thos  assigned  to  it.     (Liv.  v. 
15—19;  Won.  Hal.  xii.  11—16,  Fr.  Mai;  Cic 
de  Dtrin.  L  44.)     This  remarkable  work,  which, 
St  the  presoit  day,  after  the  lapee  of  more  than 
2000  jeazs,  eontmues  to  serve  the  porpose  for  which 
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it  was  arigiDally  designed,  is  carried  under  the  ridge 
that  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  lake  near 
Cattd  Gtmdolfo,  and  which  rises  in  this  part  to  a 
height  of  430  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  water; 
its  actual  length  is  about  6000  feet;  it  is  4  feet 
6  inches  wide,  and  6^  feet  high  at  its  entrance,  but 
the  height  rapidly  diminishes  so  as  in  some  places 
not  to  exceed  2  feet,  and  it  is,  in  consequence, 
Impossible  to  penetrate  further  than  about  130 
yards  fnm.  the  opening.  The  entrance  firom  the 
lake  is  through  a  flat  archway,  constructed  of  large 
blodcs  of  peperino,  with  a  kind  of  court  or  quadri- 
lateral space  endosed  by  massive  masonry,  and  a 
second  archway  over  the  actual  opening  of  the 
tunnd.  But,  notwithstanding  the  simple  and  solid 
style  of  their  construction,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther these  works  are  coeval  with  the  emissary  itsel£ 
The  oppodte  extrenuty  of  it  is  at  a  spot  called 
2s  JIfole,  near  Cattel  SaveUif  about  a  mile  from 
AlbanOf  where  the  waters  that  issue  from  it  form  a 
conddersKle  stream,  now  known  as  the  RhoAlbanOy 
which,  after  a  course  of  about  15  miles,  joins  the 
Tiber  near  a  spot  called  La  Valoa.  Numerous 
openings  or  shafts  firom  above  ("  tpiramina")  were 
necessarily  sunk  during  the  process  oi  construction, 
some  of  which  remain  open  to  this  day.  The  whole 
work  is  cut  with  the  chisd,  and  is  computed  to 
have  required  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years  for 
its  completion :  it  is  not  however,  as  asserted  by 
Niebuhr,  cut  throogh  "lava  hard  as  iron,*'  but^;* 
tKroogE  the  soft  volcanic  tufo  of  which  all  these 
hills  are  composed.  (Gdl,  Topogr.  ofRom»,  p.  22 
— 29 ;  Nibby,  DnUomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  98 — 
105 ;  Westphal,  EomitcheKampagney  p.  25 ;  Abeken, 
Mmd-ItaUm,  p.  178;  Nicbuhr,  voL  ii.  pp.  475,:^ 
507.)  Cicero  justly  remarks  (<fe  lAvin,  ii.  '32) 
that  such  a  work  must  have  been  intended  not  only 
to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake,  but 
to  irrigate  the  subjacent  plain:  a  purpose  which  is 
still  in  great  measure  served  by  the  Rivo  AUxmo. 
The  baida  of  the  lake  seem  to  have  been  in  andent 
times,  as  they  are  now,  in  great  part  covered  with 
wood,  whence  it  is  called  by  Livy  (v.  15)  "  lacus 
in  nemore  Albano.'*  At  a  later  period,  when  its 
western  bank  became  covered  with  the  villas  of 
wealthy  Bomans,  numerous  edifices  were  erected  on 
its  immediate  shores,  among  which  the  remains  of 
two  grottoes  or  "  Nymphaea "  are  oonspicuons. 
One  of  these,  immediately  adjoining  the  entrance  of 
the  emissary,  was  probably  connected  with  the  villa 
of  Domitian.  Other  vestiges  of  andent  buildings 
are  vinble  bdow  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  tlds 
circumstance  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  tradition 
common  both  in  andent  and  modem  times  of  the 
submerdon  of  a  previously  existing  dty.  (Dion. 
Hal.  i.  71;  Niebuhr,  vd.  L  p.  20p,  with  note  by 
the  translators.)  "       [£.  H.  B.] 

ALBANUS  MONS  (rb  'AX^oybv  6pos,  Strab.; 
Monte  Cavo)  was  the  name  given  to  the  highest 
and  central  summit  of  a  remarkable  group  of 
mountains  in  Latium,  which  fenns  one  of  the  most 
important  phydcal  features  of  that  country.  The 
name  of  Albui  Hills,  or  Jlionti  Albania  is  commonly 
applied  in  modem  usage  to  the  whole  of  this  group, 
wludi  rises  from  the  surrounding  plain  in  an  isolated 
mass,  nearly  40  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
wholly  detached  from  the  monntdns  that  rise  above 
Praeneste  on  the  east,  as  well  as  from  the  Volsdan 
mountams  or  Monti  Lqwn  on  the  south.  But 
this  more  extended  use  of  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  andents,  who  speak  only  of 
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the  Mons  Albanns  in  the  singalar,  as  designating 
the  highest  peak.  The  whole  mass  is  clearlj  d* 
volcanic  origin,  and  may  be  conceived  as  having 
once  formed  a  vast  crater,  of  which  the  loftj  ridge 
jijir  now  called  Monte  Ariano  constituted  the  southern 
side,  while  the  Heights  of  Mt.  Algidus,  and  those 
cKxnpied  bj  Rocca  Priore  and  Tnsculum  continued 
the  circle  on  Uie  E.  and  NE.  Towards  the  sea  the 
original  mountain  wall  of  this  crater  has  given  way, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  the  lakes  of  AJbano  and 
JViemf ,  themselves  probably  at  one  time  separate 
vents  of  volcanic  eruption.  Within  this  outer  circle 
rises  an  inner  height,  of  a  somewhat  conical  form, 
the  proper  Mons  Albanus,  which  presents  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  formation,  having  its  own  smaller 
crater  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  steep  mountain 
ridges,  while  the  fourth  (that  turned  towards  Rome) 
has  no  such  barrier,  and  presents  to  view  a  green 
mountun  plun,  commonly  known  as  the  Campo  di 
Armtbale,  from  the  belief — ^wholly  unsupported  by 
any  ancient  authority — ^that  it  was  at  one  time 
occufaed  by  the  Carthaginian  generaL  The  highest 
of  the  surrounding  summits,  which  rises  to  more 
than  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  whole  group,  and  was 
occupied  in  ancient  times  by  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris.  (Cic.  pro  Mil.  31 ;  Lucan.  L  198.)  It 
is  fipom  hence  that  Virgil  represents  Juno  as  con- 
templating the  contest  between  the  Trojans  and 
Latins  (^Aen.  xii.  134),  and  the  magnificent  pro- 
spect which  it  commands  over  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  country  renders  it  peculiarly  fit  for 
such  a  station,  as  well  as  the  natural  site  for  the 
central  sanctuaiy  of  the  Latin  nation.  For  the  same 
reason  we  find  it  occupied  as  a  militaiy  post  on  the 
alarm  of  tiie  sudden  advance  of  Hannibal  upon 
Rome.    (Liv.  zxvL  9.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris*  had  become  the  religious  centre  and  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Latins  long  before  the  dominion  of 
Rome:  and  its  connection  with  Alba  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  it  owed  its  selection  for  this 
purpose  to  the  predominance  of  that  city.  Tar- 
quinius  Superbns,  who  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
annalists  as  first  instituting  this  observance  (Dion. 
Hal.  iv.  49),  probably  did  no  more  than  assert 
for  Rome  that  presidii^  authority  which  had  pre- 
viously been  enjoyed  by  Alba.  The  annual  sacrifices 
on  the  Alban  Mount  at  the  Feriae  LiUanae  continued 
to  be  celebrated  long  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Latin  league,  and  the  cessation  of  their  national 
assemblies:  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Augus- 
tus the  decayed  Mnuidpia  of  Latium  still  sent 
deputies  to  receive  their  share  of  the  victim  immo- 
lated on  their  common  behalf,  and  presented  with 
primitive  simplicity  their  ofierings  <^  lambs,  milk, 
and  cheese.  (Liv.  v.  17,  xxL  63,  xxxii.  1;  Cic 
pro  Plane.  9,  de  JHvin.  L  11;  Dion.  HaL  iv.  49; 
Suet.  Claiid.  4.) 

Another  custom  which  was  doubtless  derived 
from  a  mcnre  ancient  period,  but  retained  by  the 
Romans,  was  that  of  celebrating  triumphs  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  a  practice  which  was,  however,  re- 
sorted to  by  Roman  generals  only  when  they  failed 
in  obtaining  the  honours  of  a  regular  triumph  at 
Rome.  The  first  person  who  introduced  this  mode 
of  evading  the  authority  of  the  senate,  was  C.  Papi- 

*  Concerning  the  forms,  Latiaris  and  Latialis,  see 
Orell.  Onomast  vol.  ii.  p.  336;  Ernest,  ad  Suet. 
Califf.  22. 
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rius  ^laso,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  231 :  aT|maro 
illustrious  example  was  that  of  Marcellns,  afte^  the 
capture  of  Syracuse,  b.  c.  211.  Only  five  instmces 
in  all  are  recorded  of  triumphs  thus  celebrated. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  6.  §  5;  Liv.  xxvi.  21,  xxxiii.  23, 
xlii.  21 ;  Fast.  Capit.) 

The  remains  of  the  temple  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  were  still  extant  till  near  the  dose  of  the 
last  century,  but  were  destroyed  in  1783,  when  the 
church  and  ooivent  which  now  occupy  the  site  were 
rebuilt.  Some  of  the  massive  blocks  of  peperino 
which  formed  the  substruction  may  be  still  seen 
(though  removed  from  their  original  site)  in  the 
walls  of  the  convent  and  buildings  annexed  to  it. 
The  magnificence  of  the  marbles  and  other  archi- 
tectural decorations  noticed  by  earlier  antiquarians, 
as  discovered  here,  show  that  the  temple  must  have 
been  rebuilt  or  restored  at  a  comparatively  late 
period.  (Piranesi,  AntichUa  di  ABxmo,-  Nibby, 
Bintomi  di  Roma,  voL  L  pp.  112,  113.)  But 
though  the  temple  itself  has  disappeared,  the 
Roman  road  which  led  up  to  it  is  stOl  preserved, 
and,  from  the  absence  of  all  traflSc,  remains  in  a 
state  of  singular  perfection.  The  polygonal  blodu 
of  hard  basaltic  lava,  of  which  the  pavement  ia 
composed,  are  fitted  together  with  the  nicest  ac- 
curacy', while  the  "  crepidines  "  or  curb-stones  are 
still  preserved  on  each  side,  and  altogether  it  pre- 
sents by  far  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  an  andent 
Roman  road  in  its  original  state.  It  is  only  8  feet 
in  breadth,  and  is  carried  with  much  skill  up  the 
steep  acclivity  of  the  mountain.  This  road  may  be 
traced  down  to  the  chesnut  woods  below  Rocca  di 
Papa:  it  appears  to  have  passed  by  Palazeohf 
where  we  find  a  remarkable  monument  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
that  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  died  in  b.  c.  176. 
(Nibby,  /.  c.  pp.  75,  114,  115;  Gdl,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  32.) 

Numerous  prodigies  are  recorded  by  Roman 
writers  as  occurring  on  tlie  Alban  Mount:  among 
these  the  felling  of  showers  of  stones  is  frequently 
mentioned,  a  circumstance  v^ch  has  been  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  indicate  that  the  volcanic  enei^ 
of  th^e  mountains  continueid  in  historical  times; 
but  this  suggestion  is  sufi^dently  disproved  by  his- 
torioil,  as  well  as  geological,  considerations.  (Dau- 
beny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  169,  seq.  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'LBICI,  a  barbaric  people,  as  Caesar  calls  them 
(B.  C.  i.  34),  who  inhabited  the  mountains  above 
Massilia  {MargeiUe).  They  were  employed  rat 
board  their  vessels  by  the  Massilienses  to  oppose 
Caesar  s  fleet,  which  was  under  the '  command  of 
D.  Brutus,  and  they  fought  bravely  in  the  sea-fight 
off  Massilia,  b.  c.  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  I  57).  the 
name  of  this  people  in  Strabo  is  *A\Stus  and  'AA- 
€toiKoi  (p.  203);  for  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
he  means  two  peoples,  and  if  he  does  mean  two 
tribes,  they  are  both  mountain  tribes,  and  in  the 
same  mountain  tract.  D'Anville  infers  that  a  place 
called  AUnotCj  which  is  about  two  leagues  from 
Riez,  in  the  department  of  Basses  Alpes,  retains  the 
traces  of  the  name  of  this  people.  [G.  L.] 

AL'BII,  ALBA'NI  MONTES  (ra  •'AA^io  ifm, 
Strab.  vii.  p.  314 ;  rh  *KKScafhv  6pos,  Ptol.  ii.  14.  §  1 ), 
was  an  eastern  spur  of  Mount  Carvancas,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Camic  or  Julian  Alps  on  the  confines 
of  Illyricum.  The  Albii  Montes  dip  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Saave,  and  connect  Mount  Carvancas 
with  Mount  Cetius,  inclosing  Aemona,  and  forming 
the  southern  boundary  of  Pannonia.    [W.  B.  D.l 
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ALBIKGAUKUM.  [Auiium  Ihoauhol] 
ALBnOA,  a  oonsidcimble  nvvt  of  Etruxu,  stni 
caOni  the  Albfyma,  ristug  in  the  mountains  at  the 
lack  of  Satsmia,  nd  flowii^  into  the  sea  between 
tht  Bvtos  Tdamonis  and  the  remarkable  jvoimontory 
caDed  Ifon  Axf^CDtarina.  The  name  is  found  only 
in  the  TabiUa;  but  the  Aijonia  or  Almika  of  the 
Muitioie  Itinnaiy  (p.  500}  ia  evidentlj  the  same 
riTBT.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBINTEMELIUlf.  [Albiux  Intemeuum.] 
AXBION.  [Bbixahvia.] 
ALBIS  CAAtfts  or  ""AA^iot:  die  EJbe\  one  of  the 
pott  men  of  Gennanj.  It  flows  fitom  SE.  to 
XW^  and  empties  itaelf  in  the  Northern  or  CSer- 
nm  Ocean,  having  its  sources  near  the  Sdmeekoppe 
«a  the  Bohemian  side  of  the  BietengMrge,  Tacitus 
{Genu  41)  places  its  somrces  in  the  country  of  the 
Uomondnri,  which  is  too  fiv  east,  perhaps  because 
be  oQofimnded  the  Elbe  with  the  i^ger;  Ptolemy  (ii. 
II)  puts  them  too  fax  from  the  Ascibuigian  moun> 
taios.  Dion  Caasios  (!▼.  1)  moTB  oonectly  repre* 
sots  it  as  rising  in  the  Vandal  mountains.  Strabo 
(p290)  deacribea  its  oourseas  paFaUel,and  as  of  equal 
\eB^  with  that  of  the  Bhine,  both  of  which  notions 
an  efTODoona.  The  Albis  was  the  most  easterly  and 
anrtheriy  rirer  reached  by  the  Bomans  in  Germany. 
Tbrr  fint  reached  its  banks  in  R.a9,  under  Chudius 
Drasna,  bat  did  not  cross  it.  (Liy.  Epit.  140;  Dion 
Caai.  L  e.)  Domitioa  Ahenobaibus,  b.  c.  3,  was  the 
fint  who  cnased  the  river  (Tacit.  Atm,  iv.  44),  and 
two  Tears  bter  be  came  to  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Albis,  meetiBg  the  fleet  which  had  sailed  up  the  river 
iram  the  sea.  (Tacit. I  c;  VelL  Pat.iL  106;  Dion 
Caia.lv.  28.)  Aiter  that  time  the  Bomans^notthink- 
m^  it  aafe  to  keep  their  I^ods  at  so  great  a  distance, 
and  amid  such  waz£ke  nations,  never  again  proceeded 
as  &r  as  the  Albis,  so  that  Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  it, 
lavs :  jfamea  lacfehnw  et  notum  cUm;  mmc  ta$Uum 
aJUm'.  [L.  S.] 

ATBIUM  INGAUNUH  or  ALBINGAUNUM 

CAAChrywpwr,  Strak,  Ptol.:  AWenga),  a  dty  on 

the  eoast  of  IJguria,  alwat  50  miles  SW.  of  Grenua, 

sad  the  capital  of  the  tribe  ol  the  Ingauni.    There 

en  be  no  doubt  that  the  fuU  form  of  the  name, 

Albiom  Ix^gaonnm  (giv«n  by  Pliny,  iii  5.  s.  7,  and 

Vano,  lie  J2L  iZL  iiL  9.  §  17),  is  the  correct,  or  at 

least  the  original  one:  but  it  seems  to  have  been 

eirly  abbreviated  into  Albingaunum,  which  is  fbflnd 

in  Stnbo,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries,  and  is  re- 

taiaei,  with  little  alteration,  in  the  modem  name 

«f  ABmgtL    Strabo  places  it  at  370  stadia  from 

Vada  Sdbbata  ( Vado),  which  is  much  beyond  the 

tnith:  the  Itin.  Ant  gives  the  same  distance  at  20 

M.  P.,  which  is  rather  lees  than  the  real  amount. 

(Strah.  pt  SOS;   PtoL  iiL  1.  §  3;    Itin.  Ant  p. 

S95;  Itin.  Maiit    p.  502;  Tab.  Pent)     It  ap- 

pFars  to  have  been  a  municipal  town  of  some  im- 

pcftanoe  under  the  Boman  empire,  and  was  occupied 

bv  the  troops  of  Otho  during  the  civil  war  between 

tfarm  and  the  Vitellians.    (Tac  Bitt,  iL  15.)    At 

a  later  period  it  is  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of 

the  emperor  PTocnlus.   (Voptsc.  ProaU.  12.)    The 

Bodero  city  of  Albenga  contains  only  about  4000 

JahiMfsnts,  but  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  capital 

«f  a  district.    Some  inscriptions  and  other  Boman 

nottiiis  have  been  fennd  here:  and  a  bridge,  called 

the  Pbmie  Lmgo,  a  considered  to  be  of  Boman  con- 

stroetiaa    The  city  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 

river  Ceata,  which  has  been  erroneously  supposed 

to  be  the  Mcrula  of  Pliny:  that  river,  whidi  still 

nUasa  iu  ancient  name,  flows  into  the  sea  at  An- 
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dorti,  about  10  m.  further  &  Nearly  opposite  to 
Albenga  is  a  little  island,  called  Galuhaua  In- 
sula, from  its  abounding  in  fowls  in  a  half-wild 
state:  it  still  retains  the  name  of  GaUiwxra,  (Varr. 
I  c;  ColumeU.  riu.  2.  §  2.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

AXBIUM  INTEME'LIUM  or  ALBINTEME'- 
LIUM  ("AAtfiov  *lvrtiUXuw^  Strsb. ;  'AASurrf^^ 
Ajor,  PtoL:  VwlimigUa)^  a  city  on  the  coast  of 
Liguria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Butuba.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Intonelii,  and  was  distant 
16  Boman  miles  fipom  the  Portus  Monoed  {Monaco^ 
Itin.  Marit  p.  502).  Strabo  mendons  it  as  a  city 
of  considerable  size  (p.  202),  and  we  learn  from 
Tacitus  that  it  was  of  municipal  rank.  It  waa 
plundered  by  the  troops  of  the  emperor  Otho,  while 
resisting  those  of  Vitellius,  on  which  occaricm  the 
mother  of  Agrioola  lost  her  life.  (Tac.  Hiat,  ii.  13, 
Agr,  7.)  According  to  Strabo  {L  c),  the  name  of 
Albium  applied  to  this  city,  as  well  as  the  capital 
of  the  Ingauni,  was  derived  from  their  Alpine  situ- 
ation, and  is  connected  with  the  Celtic  word  Albot 
Alp,  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  also  the 
full  form  is  the  dder,  but  the  contracted  name 
Albintemelium  is  already  found  in  Tacitus,  as  well 
as  in  the  Itineraries;  in  one  of  which,  however,  it  is 
ooRupted  into  Vintiimlinm,  from  whence  comes  the 
modem  name  of  VmtimigUa.  It  is  still  a  consider- 
able town,  with  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  an 
episcopal  see:  but  contains  no  antiquities,  except  a 
few  Boman  inscriptions. 

It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bojcl,  the 
Butuba  of  Pliny  and  Lucan,  a  torrent  of  a  for- 
midable charscter,  appropriately  termed  by  the  latter 
author  "  cavus,"  from  the  deep  bed  between  precipi- 
tous bonks  which  it  has  hoUowed  out  for  itself  near 
its  month.  (Plin. /.  c. ;  Lucan.  ii.  422.)    [E.H.B.] 

ALBUCELLA  CAA«Ac«Ao:  VmaFtuOa),  a  city 
of  the  Vaccaei  in  Blispania  Tarraconensis  (Itin.  Ant ; 
PtoL),  probably  the  Ari>ocala  ('AptfovKcUiy)  which 
is  mentioned  by  Polybios  (iii.  14),  Livy  (zxi.  5), 
and  Stephanos  Byzantinus  (a  r.),  as  the  chief 
dty  of  the  Vaccaei,  the  taking  of  which,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  was  one  of  Hannibal's  first  ex- 
ploits m  Spam,  b.  c.  218.  [P.  S.] 

AXBULA     1.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber. 

[TiBERIS.] 

2.  A  small  river  of  Pioenum,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18),  who  appears  to  pkice  it  N.  of 
the  Truentus,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  as. 
signing  its  position  with  any  certainty,  and  the  text 
of  Pliny  is  very  corrupt:  the  old  editions  give  Al- 
BuiATES  for  the  name  of  the  river.     [Picemuh.] 

3.  A  small  riv^  or  stream  of  sulphureous  water 
near  Tibur,  flowing  into  the  Anio.  It  rises  in  a 
pool  or  small  lake  about  a  mile  on  the  left  of  the 
modem  road  from  Bome  to  Tivoli,  but  which  was 
rituated  on  the  actual  line  of  the  ancient  Via  Tibur- 
tina,  at  a  distance  of  16  M.  P.  from  Bome.  (Tab. 
Pent;  Vitrav.  viii.  3.  §  2.)  The  name  of  Albnla. 
is  applied  to  this  stream  by  Vitravius,  Martial  (i.  13. 
2),  and  Statins  {SUv,  L  3. 75),  but  more  commonly 
we  find  the  source  itself  designated  by  the  name 
ofAIbulae  Aquae  (jh  'AAtfovAa  Hl^tera^  Strab.  p. 
2dB>  The  waten  both  of  the  kke  and  stream  are  ^ 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  were  in  great 
request  among  the  Bomans  for  their  medidnal  pro- 
perties, so  that  they  were  frequently  carried  to  Bome 
for  the  use  of  baths:  while  extensive  Thermae  were 
erected  near  the  lake  itself,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  visible.    Their  construction  is  common^ 
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iiflcribed,  bat  witiioat  authority,  to  Agrippa.  The 
waters  were  not  hot,  like  most  snlphiireous  sooioes, 
bat  cold,  or  at  least  ood,  their  actual  temperatnre 
being  abont  SOP  of  Fahrenheit;  bat  so  strong  is  the 
sulphareons  vapoar  that  exhales  from  their  surface 
as  to  give  them  the  appoarance  alluded  to  by  Martial, 
of  "  smoking."  (  Canaque  mdpkureit  AVnda  fumaX 
aquity  L  c.)  The  name  was  doubtless  derived  from 
the  whiteness  of  the  water:  the  lake  is  now  com- 
monly known  as  the  Solfatara,  (Plin.  rm'.  2.  s.  6 ; 
^^  ^  ^  Strab.  L  c;  Pans.  iv.  35.  §  \0{  Soet.  Aug.  82, 
'  /  JVIer.  31;  Vitffiv.'t  c.)  ^o  allusian  is  foimd  in 
'Z*/>  andent  authors  to  the  |nroperty  possessed  by  these 
'iC'^  waters  of  incrustjng  all  the  vegetation  on  their  banks 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  a  process  which  goes  on  with 
such  rapidity  that  great  part  of  the  lake  itself  is 
crusted  over,  and  portions  of  the  deposit  thus  formed, 
breaking  off  from  time  to  time,  give  rise  to  little 
floating  islands,  analogous  to  those  described  by 
^,,'.  ...  ancient  writers  in  the  Cntilian  Lake.  For  the  same 
reason  the  present  chaS^of  the  sbesm  has  re- 
quired to  be  ardficially  excavated,  through  the  mass 
of  travertine  which  it  had  itself  deposited.  (Nibby, 
DitUorni  di  Rama,  vol.  i.  pp.  4 — 6;  Gell,  Tcp.  of 
Home,  pp.  40,  41.) 

It  h^  been  generally  sapposed  that  the  Albunea 
of  Horace  and  Virgil  was  identical  with  the  Albnla, 
but  there  appear  no  sufficient  grounds  far  this  as- 
sumption: and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
**  doraus  Albuneae  resonantis  "  of  the  former  (  Carm.  i. 
7.  12)  was  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tibur  itself, 
in  the  immediate  neighbouihood  of  the  cascade 
[Tibur],  while  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
transferring  the  grove  and  oracle  of  Fannus,  and  the 
fountain  of  Albunea  connected  with  them  (Viig. 
^sfi.  vii.  82),  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardea. 
[Ardba.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBUM  PROMONTORIUM  (Plin.  v.  19.  s,  17), 
was  the  western  extremity  of  the  mountain  range 
Anti-Libanus,  a  few  miles  south  of  ancient  Tyre 
(Palai-Tyms).  Between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  base  of  the  headland  Albnm  ran  a  narrow  road, 
in  places  not  more  than  six  feet  in  breadth,  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  ascribed,  at  least  by  tradition, 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  This  was  the  communi- 
cation between  a  small  fort  or  castle  called  Alexan- 
droechene  (^ScandcUium)  and  the  Moditertanean.  (It. 
Hieros.  p.  584.)  The  Album  Promontorium  is  the 
modem  Cape  Blanc,  and  was  one  bourns  journey  to 
the  north  of  Ecctippa  (^Dthib  or  ZSt),     [W.  B.  D.] 

ALBURNUS  MONS,  a  mountain  of  Lucanio, 
mentioned  in  a  well-known  passage  of  Virgil  {Gwrg, 
iii.  146),  from  which  we  learn  that  it  was  in  the 
ndghbourhood  of  the  river  Claras.  The  name  of 
JUonte  Albf*mo  b  said  by  Italian  topographers  to  be 
still  retained  by  the  lofty  mountain  group  which 
rises  to  the  S.  of  that  river,  between  its  two  tribu- 
taries, the  Tanoffro  and  Colore.  It  is  more  com- 
monly called  the  Monte  di  PosdgUone,  from  the 
small  town  of  that  name  on  its  northern  declivity, 
and  according  to  Gluverios  is  still  covered  with 
forests  of  holm-oaks,  and  infested  with  gad-flies. 
(Cluver.  ItaL  p.  1254;  Romanelli,  vol.  L  p.  418; 
Zannmii,  Carta  del  Jiegno  di  NapoU.) 

We  flnd  mention,  in  a  fragment  of  Ludlins,  of  a 
PORTUS  Alburnus,  which  appeara  to  have  been 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Silarus,  and  pro- 
bably derived  its  name  from  the  mountain.  (Lucil. 
Fr.  p.  11,  ed.  Gerlach;  Probus,  ad  Virg.  G.  iii. 
146;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  18,  with  Oberlin.)     [E.  H.  B] 

ALCO'M£NAK('AAjcottcya/:  i^cA. 'AAjco/icfci;s> 


ALERIA. 

1.  A  town  of  the  Denriopes  on  the  Er^n,  in  Paeo. 
nia  in  Macedonia.    (Strab.  p.  327.) 

2.  [Alaixxihenae,  No.  2.] 

ALCY<yNIA  ('AXjcvoWa),  a  lake  in  Argolis, 
near  the  Lemaean  grove,  through  which  IMonysos 
was  said  to  have  descended  to  the  lower  worid,in  order 
to  bring  back  Semele  from  Hades.  Panaanias  sajs 
that  its  depth  was  unfathomable,  and  tbatNerohad  tet 
down  several  stadia  of  rope,  loaded  with  lead,  with- 
out flnding  a  bottun.,  As  Fausanias  does  not  meD- 
tion  a  lake  Lema,  but  only  a  district  of  thu  name, 
it  is  probable  tiiat  the  lake  called  Alcyonia  by 
Pausanias  is  the  same  as  the  Lerna  of  other  writers. 
(Paos.  iL  37.  §  5,  seq. ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  IL 
p.  473.) 

ALGYO'NIUM  MARK     [Corihthiacus  Si- 

HUS.] 

A'LEA  QKKia:  EtK  'AA^os,  'AAcdnis),  a  town 
of  Arcadia,  between  Qrchomenus  and  Stymphalm, 
contained,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  temples  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  of  Athena  Alea,  and  of  Dionystis. 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory 
either  of  Slymphalus  or  Orcfaomenus.  Pausamas 
(viii.  27.  §  3)  caUs  Alea  a  town  of  the  Maenalians; 
but  we  ought  jnnbably  to  read  Asea  in  this  psasage, 
instead  of  Alea.  The  ruins  of  Alea  have  been  dia- 
oovered  by  the  French  Gommissioii  in  the  middle  of 
the  dark  valley  of  Skotini,  about  a  mile  to  the  K£. 
of  the  village  of  BmfdH.  Alea  was  never  a  town 
of  importance;  but  some  modem  writers  have, 
though  inadvertently,  placed  at  this  town  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Atb^  Alea,  which  was  situated 
at  Tegea.  [TsoEiL.]  (Paus.  y'vL  23.  %  1 ;  Steph. 
B.  #.  v.;  Boblaye,  JZeesAercAety  ^,  p.  147;  Leake, 
Peiopownetiaca,  p.  383.) 

ALEMANNI.    [Gbk.manta.] 

ALEIUA  or  ALAXIA  (,'AAaXrir,  Herod.;  'AA- 
AaX/o,  Steph.   B.;    'AXcp(a,  PtoL:    'AAAaXjoSm, 
Steph.  B.),  one  of  the  chief  dties  of  Corsica,  sitnsted 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Rhotanus  {Tamgnano).    It  was  origmallya 
Greek  colony,  founded  about  b.  g.  564,  by  the  Pho- 
caeans  of  Ionia.     Twenty  years  later,  v^ien  the 
parent  city  was  captured  by  Harpagna,  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  r^aired  to  their  cdony  of 
Alalia,  where  th^  dwelt  for  five  years,  but  tibar 
piratiod  conduct  involved  them  in  hostilities  with 
the* Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians;  and  in  a  great 
sea*  fight  with  the  combined  fleets  of  these  two 
nations  th^  suffered  such  heavy  loss,  as  induced 
them  to  abandon  the  island,  and  repair  to  the  S.  of 
Italy,  where  they  ultimately  established  themsekea 
at  Velia  in  Lucanla.    (Herod,  i  165—167;  Steph. 
B.;  Died.  v.  13,  where  Kikapts  is  evidently  a  cor- 
rupt reading  for  *AAaf>la.)    No  further  raention  is 
found  of  the  Greek  colony,  but  the  city  appears 
again,  under  the  Roman  form  of  the  name,  Aieris, 
during  the  first  Punic  war,  whoi  it  was  captured 
by  the  P/>man  fleet  under  L.  Scipio,  in  b.  c.  259,  an 
event  which  led  to  the  subnussion  of  the  whole  island, 
and  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  expressly  mentioned 
in  his  epitaph.    (Zonar.  viii.  11 ;  Flor.  ii.  2;  OrelL 
Inacr,  no.  552.)    It  subsequoitly  received  a  Roman 
colony  under  the  dictator  SuUa,  and  appeara  to  have 
retained  its  colonial  rank,  and  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Corsica  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire.    (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mela,  ii.  7;  Died.  v.  13; 
Seneca,  Cont,adHelv,S]   PtoL  iii.  2.  §  5;    Itin. 
Ant.  p.  85.) 

Its  ruins  are  still  visible  near  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  Tavignano  :  they  are  now  above  half  a 
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ALSISIA  (il^),  a  town  of  the  Mudabii,  who 
wviv  wj^gMwow  of  the  Aedoi.  The  name  is  emne- 
tiaiei  wiftta  Akzia  (Fknis,  iii.  10,  note,  ed.  Duker, 
aad  cfaevhen).  Tmdition  made  it  a  verj  old  town, 
fcr  tie  stay  was  tliat  it  was  foonded  by  Hercules 
m.  Ui  nCara  from  Iberia;  and  the  Cdtae  were  said 
t»  fcoerats  it  as  the  hearth  ( j<rr(a)  and  mother  dty 
<€  aO  Cdtica  (Diod.  ir.  19).  Strabo  (p.  191)  de- 
Btxftca  AJeoa  as  situated  on  a  loftj  hOl,  and  sur- 
roviM  bj  moontains  and  by  two  stxeama.  This 
^eRiiptiflo  may  be  taken  from  that  of  Caesar  {B,  G. 
vL  OX  vho  adds  that  in  front  of  the  town  there 
a  pbin  aboot  three  Roman  miks  long.  The 
eonespoDds  to  that  of  ifoirf  Avxois,  dose  to 
b  a  phoe  now  called  ate  Jiemed2.Ute,  The 
two  itnams  are  tlie  JjoteraM  and  the  /Iwe,  both 
of  the  Totme,  In  b.  a  52  the  Galli 
a  last  eflbrt  to  throw  off  the  Soman  yoke,  and 
aftir  they  had  sustained  several  defeats,  a  large 
face  nader  Verdqgetorix  shut  themaelTes  up  in 
After  a  Tigonms  resistance,  the  place  was 
to  Caesar,  and  Verdngetorix  was  made 
(j5.  G.  tIL  68 — 90).  Caesar  does  not 
fltak  of  the  destmctiaR  of  the  phuse,  bat  Florus 
mn  that  it  was  boint,  a  dbreomatanoe  which  is  not 
g  I— ill  I  lit  with  its  being  afterwards  restored. 
FlnT(ixxiT.  17.  s.48)8pedcsof  Akaiaasnotedftr 
dicF-|ilsti^g  articles  of  haness  for  horses  and  beasts 
«f  bsnfan.  Traces  of  several  Roman  roads  tend 
toiwds  this  town,  which  appears  to  haye  been  finally 
M^voed  about  the  ninth  century  of  oar  aera.i|[G«  L.J 
ALE^LAE  (*AAf«r£ai),  a  village  in  Laoraiia,  on 
tbe  road  from  Therapne  to  Mt.  Taygetus,  is  placed 
hj  Leake  nearly  in  a  line  between  the  soathem  ex- 
tmity  of  Sparta  and  the  site  of  Bryseae.  (Pans. 
SL  Sa  §  2;  Leake,  J^elopotmesiaea,  p.  164.) 

AL£SL\£UM  CAAc^ricubr),  called  AL£rSIU>f 
(*AA«ivier)  by  Homer,  a  town  of  Pisatis,  situated 
^B  the  road  leading  across  the  moontains  firom  Elis 
to  OhnpiB.  Its  ate  is  uncertain.  (Strab.  p.  341 ; 
H«L  A  u.  617;  Steph.  B.  s.«.  'AAi^iar.) 
ALESITS  1I0N&  [MAimmEiA.] 
ALETIUM  CAA^i^MT  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  76;  £tk, 
AMdoi,  FUn.  iii.  1 1.  s.  16),  a  town  of  Calabria, 
DoliaBed,  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  among  the 
iafand  atiBs  which  they  assign  to  the  Salentim.  Its 
■te  (crroDeously  placed  by  Claver  at  Lecce)  is 
rJarlj  marked  by  the  andent  church  of  Sta  Maria 
Ms  Liaa  (fonnerly  an  episcopal  see)  near  the 
vilh^  of  FuaoUi,  about  5  miles  from  GdUipoliy  on 
J»  nad  to  Otr^mto.  Here  many  ancient  remains 
kre  beea  £scovered,  among  whidi  are  namerous 
tflnbsy  whh  inscriptions  in  the  Messapian  dialect. 
(IKABTiIfe,  AwaL  Gtoffr.  de  ritaUe,  p.  233;  Momm- 
ta,  Umter-ItaL  IHalekU,  p.  57.)  The  name  is 
eorrapdy  written  Baktium  in  the  Tab.  Peut,j  which 
bseever  correctly  places  it  between  Neretum  (Aar- 
d»)  sad  Uicntam  (£^j|«nto),  though  the  distances 
pw  ars  BMCcnrate.  In  S^:abo,  also,  it  is  probable 
that  wi  should  read  with  Kramer  'AKnria  for  So- 
Aaivja,  wUch  he  describea  as  a  town  in  the  interior 
«f  CaUbria,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea.  (Strab. 
Ii2S2;  and  Kramer,  ocf  foe.)  [E.H.a] 

ALEXANDBEIA,  -LA  or  -EA  (^  'AAc^a^Spcia: 
Elk  *AAe(a»Spc^,  more  rarely  'AAc(ay8p(Ti}r, 
'AA<v9pi^nts,  'AXfl|av8piar^Y,  'AAc^oySpu'Of, 
*A\f(a»<^(mt,  Alexandrinus ;  /em,  'AA«(ay8pif: 
tbt  Bodera  EtSkamderiMh),  the  Hellenic  capital  of 
EB^wMfiBondedby  Akzander  the  Great  in  b.  c. 


% 


332.  It  stood  inhit3lOK.;  long.47^£.  (Arrian,^  L  o  7  ^» 
iii.  1,  p.  166;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  8.  §  2.)  On  his  voyage ^*^'^^  f  ,7  . 
firom  Memphis  to  Canobus  he  was  struck  by  the/  ^^^  '  AtV" 


natural  advantagea  of  the  little  town  of  Rhacdtis, 
on  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  Lake  Mareotis. 
The  harbour  of  Rhacdtis,  with  the  adjacent  island 
of  Pharos,  had  been  fiom  very  remote  ages  (Horn. 
Od,  iv.  355)  the  resort  of  Greek  and  Phoenician 
sea-rovers,  uid  in  the  former  place  the  Pharaohs  kept 
a  permanent  garrison,  to  prevent  foreigners  entering 
their  dominions  by  any  other  approach  than  the  city 
of  Naucratis  and  the  Canobic  branch  of  the  Nile. 
At  Bhac6tiB  Alesumdor  determined  to  construct  the 
future  capital  of  his  western  conquests.  His  archi- 
tect Deinocrates  was  instructed  to  survey  the  harbour, 
and  to  draw  out  a  plan  of  a  military  and  commercial 
metropoliB  of  the  first  rank.  (Vitruv.  ii.  j>rooem.; 
Solin.c.32;  Amm.MarcxziL40;  Va].Maz.i.4.§l.) 
The  ground-plan  was  traced  by  Alexander  himself; 
the  building  was  commenced  immediately,  but  the 
city  was  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  the  second 
monarch  of  the  Lagid  line,  Ptolemy  Phiiadelphus. 
It  continued  to  receive  embellishment  and  extension 
from  nearly  every  monarch  of  that  dynasty.  The  plan 
of  Deinocrates  was  carried  out  by  another  architect, 
named  Cleomenes,  of  Naucratis.  (Justin.  xiiL  4.  §  1 .) 
Ancient  writers  (Strab.  p.  791,  seq.;  Pint.  Akx^ 
26;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11)  compare  the  general  form 
of  Alexandreia  to  the  cloak  (chhunys)  worn  by  the 
Macedonian  cavalry.  It  was  of  an  (^long  figure, 
rounded  at  the  SE.  and  SW.  extremities.  Its  length 
from  R  to  W.  was  nearly  4  miks;  its  breadth  from 
S.  to  N.  nearly  a  mile,  and  its  circumference,  ac- 
cording to  Plby  (/L  e.)  was  about  15  miles.  The 
interior  was  laid  out  in  parallelograms :  the  streets 
crossed  one  another  at  right  angles,  and  were  all 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  both  wheel  carriages  and 
foot-passengers.  Two  grand  thoroughfares  nearly 
bisected  the  6!ij,  They  ran  in  straight  lines  to  its 
four  prindpel  gates,  and  each  was  a  plethrum,  or 
about  200  fleet  wide.  The  longest,  40  stadia  in 
length,  ran  fiiom  the  CanoUo  gate  to  that  of  the 
Necropolis  (£. — ^W.):  the  shorter,  7 — 8  stadia  in 
length,  extended  from  the  Gate  of  the  Sun  to  the 
Gate  of  the  Mo(m  (S. — N.).  On  its  northern  side 
Alexandreia  was  bounded  by  the  sea,  sometimes  de- 
nominated the  Egyptian  Soi:  on  the  south  by  the 
Lake  of  Marea  or  Mareotis;  to  the  west  were  the 
Necropolis  and  its  numerous  gardens;  to  the  east 
the  Eleusinian  road  and  the  Great  Hippodrome.  The 
tongue  of  land  jipon  which  Alexandreia  stood  was 
singularly  adapted  to  a  commercial  city.  The  island 
of  Pharos  broke  the  force  of  the  north  wind,  and  of 
the  occasional  high  floods  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  headland  of  Lochias  sheltered  its  harbours  to 
tiie  east;  the  Lake  Mareotis  was  both  a  wet-dock 
and  the  general  havoti  of  the  inland  navigation  of 
the  Nile- valley,  whether  direct  from  Syene,  or  by 
the  royal  canal  from  ArsinoS  on  the  Red  Sea,  whilo 
various  other  canals  connected  the  lake  with  the 
Deltaic  branches  of  the  river.  The  springs  of  Rha- 
cotis  were  few  and  brackish;  but  an  aqueduct  con- 
veyed the  Nile  water  into  the  southern  section  of  the 
city,  and  tanks,  many  of  which  are  still  in  use,  dis- 
tributed fresh  water  to  both  public  and  private  edi- 
fices. (Hirtins,  B.  Akx.  c.  5.)  The  soil,  partly 
sandy  and  partly  calcareous,  rendered  drainaf:e 
nearly  superfluous.  The  fogs  which  periodically 
linger  on  the  shores  of  Cyrene  and  Egypt  were  dis- 
persed by  the  north  winds  which,  in  the  summer 
season,  ventilate  the  Delta;  whilo  the  ralubrious 
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Bfi  'AI.EXAMDRELA.. 

KtmwplKn  for  which  Aleuodidk  wai  olebnUeil 
wu  directly  tvouied  by  tlie  Lake  Mimnlis,  whose 
bad  vu  uiDuliy  filled  fran  the  Nile,  ud  the 
mtmnk  iwadait  to  kgoom  Kattend  bj  the  re- 
gnlu  influx  of  iti  purifying  Hooda.  The  mdiOB- 
tim  of  tlte  itreeli  from  eul  to  iteit  concuind  Kilb 
then  eaaia  b>  lEodec  Aleiwdreiii  htaltliy;  dnce  it 
broke  Ibe  fbn:«  of  Ch«  Etedan  or  DOitbem  bneiei, 
and  diffused  ah  equibJe  tempenture  over  the  city. 
Nor  were  ilA  military  leu  itriking  than  iU  com- 


ALEXANDBKIA. 

merdil  Adrutagcs.  1(3  tirbonn  Hire  mffickotly 
CA{«doufl  to  adniit  of  hu^  fleets,  and  niffidfotlf 
coDlnctnl  It  their  eBlnnce  to  be  defended  by  hoaaa 
Kid  chum.  A  numbet  of  uniiU  isliuidi  uwud  lU 
PhuDg  mkI  the  harbnun  weit  occupied  ttilh  forti, 
ind  tlie  approach  bom  the  north  wu  f  urtbn  u- 
cuied  by  the  difficulty  of  navigating  ainoeg  tbe 
liuiesteoe  reeSi  and  mad-baukfl  winch  tronl  tbe  it' 
bmtchura  of  the  Nile. 


I.  Acmlochiiu. 

5.  Lochias. 

3.  Closed  or  Royal  Port 

*.  Anliriiodos. 

G.  Boyal  Dockyards. 

6.  Poeddeion. 

7-  City  DockTardi  and  Quays. 

8.  Gats  of  the  Moon. 

9.  Kibotus,  Uasin  of  Ennoelus. 

10.  Great  Mole  (Ifeptartadium). 

11.  Ennottos,  Hai-en  of  Happy  IteturiL 

12.  The  Island  Pharos. 

13.  The  Tower  Pharta  (DiamoDd-Itock), 
U.  Tbe  Pirates'  Bay. 

IS.  Regio  JodaeonuiL 

IG.  Theatre  of  the  MusentD. 

We  ehall  Er^t  describe  the  harbour^line,  and  neit 
the  interior  of  the  city. 

The  harbour-line  commenced  from  the  east  with 
the  peninsular  strip  Lochias,  which  terminated  Se- 
ward in  a  fort  called  Acro-Lochias,  tbe  modem 
Pharllloa.  The  rums  of  a  pter  on  the  eoilem 
>ide  of  it  mark  an  ancient  landlnc-pUee,  probably 
belun^png  to  the  Palace  which,  with  its  groVFs  and 
ganlens,  occupied  this  Peninsula.  Like  all  theprin- 
cipal  buildings  of  Aleiandreia,  itconmiandfd  a  view 
of  thebayandlhePharoa.  The  Lochias  fornud,  with 
the  islet  of  Antirhodm,  the  Closed  or  Royal  Fort, 
which  was  kept  eiclusiielj  for  the  kinj^i  gallies, 
and  aroand  the  head  of  which  weie  (he  Royal  Dock- 
yards, West  of  (he  Closed  Port  was  the  Posddcioo 
or  Temple  of  Neptune,  where  embarkins  and  rettini- 
ing  niarinera  registered  their  vows.  The  northern 
point  of  this  temple  was  called  the  Timonium, 
whither  the  defeated  triumvir  U.  Antonias  retiied 
after  Lis  flight  fnim  Adium  in  B.C.  31.    (Hut. 


23.  Rhacetis. 

S4.  Lake  Mareotia. 

^5.  Ciml  to  Lake  Uareotis. 

!6.  Aqueduct  from  the  Nile. 

37.  Necropolis. 

28.  Uippcdrunte. 

29.  Gate  of  the  Sun. 

30.  Amphitheatre. 

31.  Emporium  or  Royal  Exchange. 

Anton.  69.)  Between  Lochias  and  the  Great  Mola 
(Heptastadium)  was  the  Greater  Harbonr,  and  on 
tbe  waitem  side  of  the  Mole  was  the  Haven  of 
Happy  Return  ((frsirrai),  connected  by  tin  baam 
(Kitarrot,  chest)  with  (he  canal  that  led,  hj  one  arm, 
to  the  Lake  Mareolis.  and  by  the  other  to  the  Canobic 
am  of  the  Nile.  The  haven  of  "  Hapj^  Hetnni" 
fronted  the  qnarter  of  the  <  ■         --—      ■■ 


.  of  a> 


n  the  Greater  Har- 


-.  aa  tlie  reefs  and  shoals  lie  principally  UK.  of 
the  Pharos.  Its  modem  name  is  (lie  Old  Port 
From  the  Poseidcioa  to  the  Mole  the  short  was 
lined  with  dockyards  and  warehouses,  upon  whose 
broad  granils  quays  shipe  dischar^  their  lading 
without  the  intervention  of  boats.  On  the  western 
bom  of  the  Eunnstus  were  public  granaries. 

Fronting  Ihe  ciTj,  and  sheltering  both  its  har- 
bours, lay  the  long  narrow  island  of  Pharos.  It  was 
a  dazsiing  white  calcareous  rock,  about  a  mile  frotn 
Aluandreiu,  and,  nccoidlng  to  Stnbo,  ISO  stadia 
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firamtiMCuobie  moath  of  the  Nile.    At  ita  eftstem 

point  Blood  the  fitf-fiuned  lighthonae,  the  work  of  So- 

■tntes  of  Cnidiis,  and,  neuer  the  Heptastadinm,  was 

a  iBnfk  d  Phtah  or  Hephaestus.    The  Pharos  was 

bqnni  bj-  Ptolem J  Soter,  but  oompleted  hy  his  sac- 

ceuor,  aad  dedicated  bj  him  to  **tbe  gods  So- 

tenss*'  or  Soler  and  Berenice,  his  parents.  (Strsb.  p. 

792.)    It  onottsted  of  sereral  stories,  and  is  said  to 

have  been  foor  hundred  feet  in  height.     The  old 

lijrht-hanse  of  Akxandreia  still  occupies  the  site  of 

it§  sDcient  predecessor.    A  deep  bay  on  the  northern 

aide  of  the  island  was  called  the  "  Pirates'  Haven,** 

frqm  its  having  been  an  earlj  jdace  of  refuge  for 

Cariaa  and  Sandan  mariners.     The  islets  whidi 

•tad  the  northern  coast  of  Pharos  became,  in  the 

4tii  and  5th  centuries  ▲.  d.,  the  resort  of  Christian 

anchorites.     The  island  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 

been  neailj  desolated  by  Julius  Caesar  when  he  was 

beaef!ed  by  the  Akxttadiians  in  B.  c.  46.    (Hirt 

£,  Akx.  17.) 

The  iiiarob  was  coonected  with  the  mainland  by 
aa  aztifidal  mound  or  causeway,  called,  from  its 
hapk  (7  stadia,  4270  English  feet,  or  |  of  a  mile), 
the  Heptastadium.  There  were  two  breaks  in  the 
lUe  to  let  the  water  flow  through,  and  prevent  the 
jocamoktioD  of  sflth ;  over  these  passages  bridges 
w<ae  hid,  which  oonld  be  raised  up  at  need.  The 
leaipfe  of  Hephaestus  on  Pharos  stood  at  one  ex- 
tnaoty  of  the  llcile,  and  the  Gate  of  the  Moon  on 
the  mainland  at  the  other.  The  form  of  the  Hepta* 
stidhim  can  no  koger  be  distinguished,  since  modem 
Aksandieia  is  principally  erected  upon  it,  and  upon 
the  earth  which  has  •rf^rnnnninfaH  about  its  piers.  It 
pobably  lay  in  a  direct  line  between  fort  CaffareBi 
and  the  island. 

IiOerior  of  the  CUf^,  Alexandreia  was  divided 
vio  three  regions.  ( 1 )  The  Begio  Judaeonim.  (2) 
The  Brocheium  or  Pyrocheimn,  the  Boyal  or  Greek 
Qaarter.  (3)  The  Bhaodtis  or  Egyptian  Quarter. 
Thai  division  corresponded  to  the  three  original  oon- 
fTTtaents  of  the  Alexandrian  popuhition  (jpla  yirrii 
Pojyh.  xxxir.  14;  Strab.  p.  797,  seq.)  After 
a.  c.  31  the  Romans  added  a  foorth  element,  but 
this  was  prindpally  militaxy  and  financial  (the  garri- 
son, the  govenunent,  and  its  official  staff,  and  the 
BegntJatores),  and  confined  to  the  Region  Bruchdom. 
1.  Jiegio  Jmdaeonan,  or  Jews'  Qnaiter,  occupied 
tile  KE.  angle  of  the  dty,  and  was  encompassed  by 
the  Ks,  the  dty  walls,  mm!  the  Bmchdmn.  Like 
the  Jewry  of  modem  European  dties,  it  had  walls 
nd  gates  of  ita  own,  which  were  at  times  highly 
aeceaisiy  far  its  security,  since  between  the  Alexan- 
drian Greeks  and  Jews  frequent  hostilities  raged, 
iafiamed  both  by  pditical  jealousy  and  religions 
haEred.  The  Jews  were  governed  by  their  own 
Edmareb,  or  Arabarches  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  §  2, 
la  §  1,  xviiL  6.  §  3,  xix,5.  §  2,  B.J,  iL  18.  §  7), 
by  a  sanhedrim  or  senate,  and  their  own  national 
Inrs.  Augustus  Caesar,  in  B.  c  31,  granted  to  the 
Akxandiian  Jews  equal  privil^^  with  their  Greek 
Mbw  citizens,  and  recorded  liis  grant  by  a  pnblic 
Eacriptian.  (Id.  AnHq.  xiL  3,  c.  Apion,  2.)  Philo 
Jndaeos  {L^fot,  m  Cotum)  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  immanities  of  the  R^io  Jadaeoram.  They 
vers  frequently  confirmed  or  annulled  by  succes- 
■he  Bonum  emperors.  (Sharpe,  Bitt,  of  Egypt^ 
p.  347,  seq.  Snd  edit.) 

«,  BrmMmm^  or  Pymehama  (Bpwxeibi',  IIupo- 
XM',  Salmasins,  ad  SpartioH,  Badrian,  c  20),  the 
Bofal  or  Greek  Qaarter,  was  bounded  to  the  S.  and 
£.'by  the  dty  walls,  K.  by  the  Greater  Uaibour, 
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and  W.  by  the  region  Rhacdtis  and  the  main  stnet 
which  connected  the  Gate  of  the  Sun  with  that  of 
the  Moon  and  the  Heptastadium.  It  was  also  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  walls,  and  was  the  quarter  in 
which  Caesar  defended  himself  against  the  Alex- 
andrians. (Hirtius,  B.  Alex.  1.)  The  Brachdnm 
was  bisected  by  the  High  Street,  which  ran  from  the 
Canobic  Gate  to  the  Necropolis,  and  was  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Nile  by  a  tunnel  or  aqueduct, 
which  entered  the  dty  on  the  south,  and  passed  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  Gymnasium.  This  was  the 
quarter  of  the  Alexandrians  proper,  ta  Hellenic  dti- 
zens,  the  Royal  Residence,  and  the  district  in  which 
were  contained  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  public 
buildings.  It  was  so  much  adorned  and  extended 
by  the  later  Ptolemies  that  it  eventually  occupied 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  dty.  (Plin.  v.  10.  s.  1 1 .)  It 
omtained  the  following  remarkable  edifices:  On  the 
Lochias,  the  Palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  with  the  smaller 
palaces  appropriated  to  their  children  and  the  adja- 
cent gardens  and  groves.  The  far-&med  Library  | 
and  Museum,  with  its  Theatre  for  lectures  and  / 
public  assemblies,  connected  with  one  another  and 
with  the  palaces  by  long  colonnades  of  the  most 
costly  marble  from  the  Egyptian  quarries,  and 
adorned  with  obelisks  and  sphinxes  taJsen  from  the  | 
Pharaonic  dties.  The  Library  contained,  according  I 
to  one  account,  700,000  volumes,  according  to 
another  400,000  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  2;  Athen.  i. 
p.  3);  part,  however,  of  this  unrivalled  collection  was 
lodged  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  quarter  Rha- 
cdtis.  Here  were  deposited  the  200,000  volumes 
collected  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  presented 
by  M.  Antonins  to  Cleopatra.  The  library  of  the  ^ 
Museum  was  destn^ed  during  theblockaHo  of  Julius  1 
Caesar  in  the  Bracheium;  that  of  the  Serapeion 
was  frequently  injured  by  the  cHUBrMla  <^Xlex- 
andreia,  and  especially  when  that  temple  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Christian  fanatics  in  the  4th  century 
A.  D.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  the 
khalif  Chnar,  a.  d.  640.  The  collection  was  begun 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  augmented  by  his  successors,  — 
for  the  worst  of  the  Lagidae  were  patrons  of  litera- 
ture, —  and  respected,  if  not  increased,  by  the  Cae- 
sars, who,  like  their  predecessors',  appointed  and  sala- 
ried the  librarians  and  the  professore  of  the  Museum. 
The  Macedonian  kings  replenished  the  shdves  of  the 
Library  zealously  but  unscrapulously,  since  they  laid 
an  embaiigo  on  all  books,  whether  public  or  private 
property,  which  were  brought  to  Alexandreia,  retained 
the  originals,  and  gave  copies  of  them  to  thdr  proper 
owners.  In  this  way  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (b.  c.  246 
— ^221)  b  said  to  have  got  possession  of  authentic 
copies  of  the  works  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  and  to  have  returned  transcripts  of  them  to 
the  Athenians,  with  an  accompanying  compensation 
of  fifteen  talents.  The  Museum  succeeded  the  once 
renowned  college  of  Heliopolis  as  the  University  of 
Egypt.  It  contained  a  great  hall  or  banqueting 
room  (oIkos  lUyas),  where  the  professors  dined  in 
common;  an  exterior  peristyle,  or  corridor  (vcpiira- 
Tot),  for  exercise  and  ambulatory  lectures;  a  theatre 
where  public  disputations  and  scholastic  festivals 
were  held;  chambers  for  the  different  professors;  and 
possessed  a  botanical  garden  which  Ptolemy  Phila- 
ddphus  enriched  with  tropical  flora  (Philostrat.  Vit. 
ApoUon,  vi.  24),  and  a  menagerie  (Athen.  xiv.  p. 
654).  It  was  diWded  into  four  prindpal  sections, — 
poetry,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine,— and 
enrolled  among  its  professors  or  pupils  the  illustrious 
naoies  of  Euclid,  Ctcsibius,  Collimachus,  Aratus, 
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Aristopfianea  and  Aristarchns,  the  critics  and  gram- 
marians, the  two  Heros,  Ainmoiuus  Saccas,  Po- 
lemo,  Clemens,  Origen,  Athanasios,  Theon  and  his 
celebrated  daughter  Hypatia,  with  many  others. 
Amid  the  turbulent  factions  and  frequent  calamities 
of  Alexandreia,  the  Museum  maintained  its  reputa- 
tion, until  the  Saracen  invasion  in  a.  d.  640.  The 
emperors,  Uke  their  predecessors  the  Ptolemies,  kept 
in  their  own  hands  the  nomination  of  the  President 
of  the  Museum,  who  was  considered  one  oS  the  four 
chief  magistrates  of  the  citj.  For  the  Alexandrian 
Library  and  Museum  the  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted:—  Strab.  pp.  609,  791,  seq. ;  Vitruv.  vii. 
prooetn,;  Joseph.  Antiq.  zii.  2,  c,  Apion,  ii.  7; 
Glom.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  22 ;  Cyrill.  Hieros.  CiOechet. 
iv.  34;  Epiphim.  Mens,  et  Pond,  c.  9;  Augustin. 
Civ.  D.  xviii.  42;  Lipdus,  dc  Biblioth.  §  ii.;  Bo- 
namy,  M^.  de  I  Acad,  des  Inscr.  ix.  10;  Matter, 
rEcole  d'AlexandrUf  vol.  i.  p.  47;  Fabric  j9i6/. 
Graec.  vol.  iii.  p.  500. 

In  the  Brucheium  also  stood  the  Caesarium,  or 
Temple  of  the  Caesars,  where  divine  hcnsours  were 
paid  to  the  emperors,  deceased  or  living.     Its  site  is 
still  marked  by  the  two  granite  obelisks  called  **  Cleo- 
patra's Needles,"  near  which  is  a  tower  perhaps  not 
inappropriately  named  the  "  Tower  of  the  Romans." 
Proceeding  westward,  we  come  to  the  public  gra- 
naries (Caesar,  B.  Civ.  iii.  112)  and  the  Mausoleum 
of  the  Ptolemies,  which,  from  its  containing  the  body 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  denominated  Soma 
(X&fta^  or  ^rjfM,  Strab.  p.  794).     The  remains  of 
the  Macedonian  hero  were  originally  indosed  in  a 
A       /       coffin  of  gold,  which,  about  b.  c.  118,  was  stolen  by 
*^*^  ^'^z  Ptolemy  Soter  II.,  and  replaced  by  one  of  glass,  in 
jb,  Jy^,     which  the  corpse  was  viewed  by  Augustus  in  b.  c. 
30.     (Sueton.  Odaio.  18.)     A  building  to  whidi 
tradition  assigns  the  name  of  the  "  Tomb  of  Alex- 
ander "  is  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  but 
its  site  does  not  correspond  with  that  of  the  Soma. 
It  is  much  reverenced  by  the  Moslems.     In  form  it 
resembles  an  ordinary  sheikh's  tomb,  and  it  stands  to 
the  west  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Frank  Quarter 
to  the  Pompey's  -Pillar  Gate.     In  the  Soma  were  also 
deposited  the  remains  of  M.  Antonius,  the  only  alien 
admitted  into  the  i^Iausoleum  (Plut.  Ant.  82).      In 
tins  quarter  also  were  the  High  Court  of  Justice  (i>i- 
castenum),  in  which,  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  senate 
assembled  and  discharged  such  magisterial  duties  as 
a  nearly  despotic  government  allowed  to  them,  and 
where  afterwards  the  Roman  Juridicus  held  his 
court    A  stadium,  a  gymnasium,  a  palaestra,  and  an 
amphitheatre,  provided  exercise  and  amusement  for 
the  spectacle-loving  Alexandrians.     The  Arsinoeum, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Brucheium,  wa.s  a  monu- 
ment raised  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  the  memory 
of  Ms  favourite  sister  Arsinoe;  and  the  Panium  was 
a  stone  moimd,  or  cone,  with  a  spiral  ascent  on  the 
outside,  from  whose  summit  was  visible  every  quarter 
of  tlie  city.     The  purpose  of  this  structure  is,  how- 
ever, not  ascertained.    The  edifices  of  the  Brudieium 
had  been  so  arranged  by  Deinocrates  as  to  command 
a  prospect  of  the  Great  Harbour  and  ike  Pharus. 
In  its  centre  was  a  spacious  square,  surrounded  by 
cloisters  and  flanked  to  tiie  north  by  the  quays  — 
the  Emporium,  or  Alexandrian  £lxchange.     Hither, 
for  nearly  eight  centuries,  every  nation  of  the  civil- 
ized world  sent  its  representatives.   Alexandria  had 
inherited  the  commerce  of  both  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
and  collected  in  this  area  the  traffic  and  speculation 
of  three  contincntR.     The  Romans  admitted  Alex- 
andreia  to  be  the  second  aty  of  the  world;  but  the 
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quays  of  the  Tiber  presented  no  such  spectacle  m 
the  Emporium.  In  the  seventh  century,  when  the 
Arabs  entered  Alexandreia,  the  Brucheinm  was  in 
ruins  and  almost  deserted. 

3.  The  RhacdtiSy  or  Egyptian  Quarter^  occaped 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Rhacotia.  Its  principal  build- 
ings were  granariea  along  the  western  arm  of  the 
cibotus  or  basin,  a  stadium,  and  the  Tonple  of  Se- 
rapis.     The  Serapeion  was  erected  by  the  first  or^ 
second  of  the  raiemies.     The  image  of  the  god, 
whidi  was  of  wood,  was  according  to  Clemens  (Cle- 
mens Alex.  Protrepi,  c.  4.  §  48),  indoaed  or  pUted 
over  with  layers  of  every  kind  of  metal  and  precious 
stcmes  :  it  seems  also,  either  from  the  smoke  of  in- 
cense or  from  vanush,  to  have  been  of  a  black  cdoor. 
Its  origin  and  import  are  doubtfuL    Serapis  is  some- 
timos  defined  to  be  Osiri-Apis;  and  sometimes  the 
Sinopite  Zeus,  which  may  imply  either  that  he 
was  brought  from  the  hill  Sinopeion  near  Memphis, 
or  from  Sinope  in  Pontus,  whence  Ptdemy  Stater 
or  Philadelphus  is  said  to  have   imported  it   to 
adorn  his  new  capital.    That  tJie  idd  was  a  pan- 
theistic emblem  may  be  inferred,  both  from  the  ma* 
terials  of  which  it  was  composed,  and  finom  its  being 
adopted  by  a  dynasty  of  sovereigns  who  sought  to 
blend  in  one  mass  the  creeds  of  Hellas  and  Egypt . 
The  Serapdon  was  destroyed  in  a.  d.  390  by  Theo- 
philus,  patriarch  of  Alexandreia,  in  obedience  to  the 
rescript  of  the  emperor  Theododus,  whidi  abolished 
paganism  (^Codex  Theodos.  xvi.  1,  2).*    The  Cop- 
tic population  of  this  quarter  were  not  properly  Alex- 
andrian dtizens,  but  rajoyed   a  franduse  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Greeks.     (Plin.  EpieL  x.  5.  22,  23; 
Joseph,  c,  Apion.  c.  2.  §  6.)  The  Alexandreia  which 
the  Arabs  besieged  was  nearly  identical  with  the 
Rhac6tis.      It  had  sufiered  many  calamities  both 
from  civil  feud  and  from  foreign  war.     Its  Serapeion 
was  twice  consumed  by  fire,  once  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurolius,  and  again  in  that  of  C<»nmodu5. 
But  this  district  survived  both  the  Begio  Judaeortm 
and  the  Brttcheium.^ 

Of  the  renuurkaSle  oeauty  of  Alexandreia  (yi  KaX\ 
'AAc(<£y8f»e<a,  Athoi.  i.  p.  3),  we  have  the  testi- 
mony oi  numerous  writers  who  saw  it  in  its  prime. 
Ammianus  (xxli.  16)  calls  it  "  vertex  omnium  dri- 
tatum;"  Strabo  (xvii.p.  832)  describes  it  as  ftiytff- 
roy  iforopuov  t^j  oMoi/juii^t;  Theocritus  {IdsjH 
xvii.),  Philo  {ad  Flacc.  ii.  p.  541),  Enstathius  (/t 
B.),  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (  ViL  Gregor.  Thamnaturg.)f 
aiKi  many  others,  write  in  the  same  strain.  (Comp. 
Diodor.  xvii.  52 ;  Pausan.  viii.  33.)  Perhaps,  how* 
ever,  one  of  the  most  striking  descriptions  of  its 
effect  upon  a  stranger  is  that  of  Achilles  Tatius  in 
his  romance  of  Cleitophon  and  Leudppe  (v.  1).  Its 
dilapidation  was  not  the  effect  of  time,  but  of  the 
hand  of  man.  Its  dry  atmosphere  preserved,  for  cen- 
turies after  their  erection,  the  sliarp  outline  and  gay 
colours  of  its  buildings;  and  when  in  A.  d.  120  the 
emperor  Hadrian  siirveyed  Alexandreia,  he  behdd 
almost  the  virgin  dty  of  the  Ptolemies.     (Spartian. 


*  The  following  references  will  aid  the  reader  in 
forming  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  much  con- 
troverted question  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
Serapis: — Tac.  ffisi.  iv.  84;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  29;  • 
Vopiscus,  SaturrUn.  8;  Amm.  Marc.  xx.  16^  Plut. 
Is.  et  Osir.  cc.  27,  28;  Lactant.  InsL  i.  21 ;  Clem. 
Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  4.  §  31,  Strom.  L  1 ;  Au- 
gust. Civ.  D.  xviii.  5 ;  Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscr,  . 
vol.  X.  p.  500;  Gibbon,  Z>.  and  F,  xxviii.  p.  113.  »""^-  : 
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jMrJok  e.  IS.)  It  snflvred  mach  from  tlie  intestine 
fndi  t(  tbe  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  the  Bnichdum 
««•  aeadj  reboQt  1^  tiie  emperor  Gallienus,  A.  d. 
S60— 0.  But  the  eeal  of  its  Christian  population 
wit  moie  dettrnctiTe;  and  the  Saracens  only  oom- 
jiittd  their  prnoos  work  of  demolition. 

I^fmlatimofAkaaMdreia.  DiodorosSicnlos^who 
Tbfted  Alexandma  aboat  b.  c.  58,  estimates  (xvii. 
5S)  its  five  citizcDS  at  300,000,  to  which  som  at  lesst 
an  eqnsl  number  most  be  added  for  sUves  and  casnal 
rendatL  Beadet  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians, 
rh»  popolatioa  cunaiatfd,  according  to  Dion  Chry- 
Mitoin,  who  saw  the  citj  in  ▲.  d.  69  {OrcU,  zzziL), 
«f "  Itaiiam,  Syrians,  Libyans,  Cilicians,  Aethiopians, 
Anbisai,  Baetnana,  Persians,  Scythians,  and  lu- 
(fiiat;*  and  Pdybins  (xzxix.  14)  and  Stxabo 
(jk.  797)  eooAnn  his  statement  Ancient  writers 
^enenlly  ghv  the  Alexandrians  an  ill  name,  as 
a  doQUe^tangned  (Hirtios,  B.  Alex.  24),  Actions 
(TifML  PoU.  Triff.  Tyran,  c  22),  irascible  (Phil 
Wr.  Ftaoe,  iL  p^  519),  blood-thirsty,  yet  cowardly 
set  (Dion  Caas.  i.  p.  621).  Athenaens  speaks  o( 
tbem  as  a  jorial,  boastennis  race  (x.  p^  420),  and 
nratioasthrir  passion  for  mosie  and  the  nnmber  and 
tfnage  appellatiaDs  of  their  mnsical  instrmnents 
(d.  IT.  176,  xiT.  PL  654).  Dion  Chiysostom  (Ont. 
xxxil)  upbraids  theai  with  thdr  levity,  their  insane 
Jowof  ipectades,  hotse  races,  gambling,  and  dissi- 
{■DflB.  They  were,  however,  singulariy  indnstrioas. 
Besiiks  their  export  trade,  thedtywas  fnllof  mann- 
fiKtanes  of  paper,  finen,  glass,  and  mnslin  (Yopisc. 
JMftua.  8).  Erca  the  lame  and  blind  had  their 
occapations.  For  tlieir  mien,  Greek  or  Boman,  they 
ianated  nicknames.  The  better  i'tolemies  and  Cae- 
MJS  amiled  at  theae  affionts,  while  Phyacon  and 
CacacsDa  repaid  tliem  by  a  general  massacre.  For 
■ore  particolar  information  respecting  Alexandreia 
«c  icftr  to  Hatter,  tEeoU  dAlexandrU,  2  vols. ; 
!k  srticfe  "  AUsDimJruii»cht  SckuU  "  in  Pauly's 
Sai  EmeyelopaetUe  ;  and  to  Mr.  Sharpe's  Hutory 
'*fEgjfpt,  2nd  ed. 

lit  GifvernmaU  of  Alextmdreia,  Under  the 
Ptekmies  the  Alexandrians  possessed  at  least  the 
— '^nfif  of  a  oonstitntion.  Its  Greek  inhabitants 
enjoyed  the  pririkges  of  beating  anns,  of  meeting  in 
the  Gjmnasium  to  discuss  thor  general  interests, 
aad  to  petition  fer  redress  of  grievances;  and  they 
were  addraaed  in  royal  proclamations  as  "  Men  of 
UacedoQ."  Bat  they  had  no  political  constitution 
able  ts resist  the  grasp  of  despotism;  and,  after  the 
RiZBS  of  the  6rBt  three  kings  of  the  JLagid  house, 
vcre  deprived  of  even  the  shadow  of  freedom.  To 
tbtA  etti  the  division  of  the  city  into  three  nations 
directly  eontxibated;  for  the  Greeks  were  ever  ready 
tD  take  np  amu  against  the  Jews,  and  the  Egyp- 
tiaaa  feared  and  oantenmed  them  both.  A  corum- 
Man,  indeed,  existed  between  the  latter  and  the 
Greeks.  (Letroone, /user.  i.  p.  99.)  Ofthegovem- 
wal  of  the  Jews  l^  an  Ethnarch  and  a  Sanhedrim 
we  hare  already  spoken:  how  the  quarter  Bhacdtis 
«ai  sdmimsteied  we  do  not  know;  it  was  probably 
ndo'  a  priesthood  of  its  own:  but  we  find  in  in- 
arripdiaDs  and  in  other  scattered  notices  that  the 
Gredc  popaUti0n  was  divided  into  tribes  (jpuXai)^ 
aad  into  wards  (huioi}.  The  tribes  were  nine  in 
■anber  (*AA#cd:r,  'AfMoXrft,  Aijtoycipif,' AiojoMffr, 
Einft,  Btcrls^  Soatnisy  MapuvlSf  2ra^X(r). 
(Hrineke,  Amalicta  Aiexandrinaj  p.  346,  seq.  Berl. 
1843.)  There  was.  indeed,  some  variation  in  the 
apprllatinnB  of  the  tribes,  since  ApoUonius  of  Bhodes, 
tbe  aathor  of  the  Atytmaitiiea,  belonged  to  a  tribe 
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called  nroXtfuds,  (  Vil,  ApolL  Mod.  ed.  Brunk.) 
The  senate  was  elected  from  the  principal  membera 
of  tbe  wards  {Afifjidrat),  Its  functions  were  chiefly 
judicial.  In  inscriptions  we  meet  with  the  titles 
yvfiyatrtdpxBSi  8firaio8({nyr,  inrofuniiueriypai^Sy 
ipxi^ucdjrris,  iryopdifofios,  &c.  (Letronne,  RecueU" 
des  Inter,  Gr.  et  Lot.  de  tEgypU^  vol.  i.  1842, 
Paris;  id.  Recherchea  pow  servir  h  VHiatoire  de 
tEgypte,  &c  Paris,  1823—8.)  From  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  B.  c.  31,  to  that  of  Sepdmius  Seve* 
rus,  A.  D.  194,  the  fdnctions  of  the  senate  were 
suspended,  and  their  place  supplied  by  the  Boman 
JuridicuSj  or  Chief  Justice,  whose  authority  was 
inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Praefectut  Avguatalis. 
(Winkler,  da  Jurid.  Alex.  Lips.  1827~-8.)  The 
latter  emperor  restored  the  '^jW  huleiOarum.^ 
(Spartian.  SevenUy  c.  17.) 

The  Boman  government  of  Alexandreia  was  alto- 
gether peculiar.  The  country  was  assigned  neither 
to  the  senatorian  nor  the  imperial  provinces,  but 
was  made  dependent  on  the  Caesar  alone.  For 
this  regulation  there  were  valid  reasons.  The  Nile- 
vaUey  was  not  easy  of  access;  might  be  easily  de- 
fended by  an  ambitious  prefect;  was  opulent  and 
pq>nlous;  and  was  one  of  the  principal  granaries  of 
Brane.  Hence  Augustus  inteidicted  the  senatorian 
order,  and  even  the  more  Dlustrious  equites  (Tac 
Ann.  ii.  59)  from  visiting  Egypt  without  special 
licence.  The  prefect  he  sdected,  and  his  snccessora 
observed  the  rule,  either  frtm  his  personal  adberentS| 
or  frtmi  equites  who  looked  to  him  alone  for  pro- 
motion. Under  the  prefect,  but  nominated  by  the 
emperor,  was  the  Juridicus  (^iLpxiliutdffTTis)^  who 
presided  over  a  numerous  staff  of  inferior  magis- 
trates, and  whose  decisions  could  be  annulled  by  the 
prefect,  or  perhaps  the  emperor  alone.  The  Caesar 
app(»nted  also  the  keeper  of  the  public  records 
(ywofumifuer^pcuf^os^y  the  chief  of  the  police  (vvk- 
rtptyht  arpwniy6s)j  the  Interpreter  of  Egyptian 
law  (itifynrhs  irarptuw  voiu»v\  the  praefectus  an- 
nonae  or  warden  of  the  markets  (^w</icAifT^s  T«r 
rp  wtSXci  xf>'7^^'<M'),  and  the  President  of  the  Mu- 
seum. All  these  officers,  as  Caesarian  nominees, 
wore  a  scarlet-bordered  robe.  (Strab.  p.  797,  seq.)  In 
other  respects  the  domination  of  Borne  was  highly 
conducive  to  the  welfiire  of  Alexandreia.  Trade, 
which  had  declined  under  the  later  Ptolemies, 
revived  and  attained  a  prosperity  hitherto  unex- 
ampled :  the  army,  instead  of  being  a  horde  of  lawless 
and  oppressive  mercenaries,  was  restrained  under 
strict  discipline:  the  privileges  and  naticoial  customs 
of  the  three  constituents  of  its  population  were  re- 
spected: the  luxury  of  Rome  gave  new  vigour  to 
commerce  with  the  East;  the  corn-supply  to  Italy 
promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  Delta  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Emporium;  and  the  frequent  inscription 
of  the  imperial  names  upon  the  temples  attested  that 
Alexandreia  at  least  had  benefited  by  exchanging 
the  Ptdemios  for  the  Caesars. 

The  nistorff  of  Alexandreia  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  (1)  The  Hellenic.  (2)  The 
Boman.  (3)  The  Christian.  The  details  of  the 
first  of  these  may  be  read  in  the  History  of  the 
Ptolemies  (^Dict.  of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  565 — 599). 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  remark,  that  the  city  pros- 
pered under  the  wisdom  of  Soter  and  the  genius  of 
Philadelphus ;  lost  somewhat  of  its  Hellenic  cha- 
racter under  Euergetes,  and  began  to  decline  under 
Philopator,  who  was  a  mere  Eastern  despot,  sur- 
rounded and  governed  by  women,  eunuchs,  and  fa- 
vourites.   From  Epiphanes  downwards  these  evils 
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-were  aggravated.  The  army  was  disorgataised ;  trade 
■and  a^culture  declined;  the  Alexandrian  people 
grew  more  servile  and  vicious:  even  the  Museum 
exhibited  symptoms  of  decrepitude.  Its  professors 
continued,  indeed,  to  cultivate  science  and  critidsm, 
but  invention  and  taste  had  expired.  It  depended 
upon  Rome  whether  Alexandreia  should  become 
tributary  to  Antioch,  or  receive  a  proconsul  from  the 
senate.  The  wars  of  Rome  with  Carthage,  Macedon, 
and  Syria  alone  deferred  the  deposition  of  the  La^ 
gidae.  The  influence  of  Rome  in  the  Ptolemaic 
kingdom  commenced  properly  in  b.  c.  204,  when 
the  guardians  of  Epiphanes  placed  then:  infant  ward 
under  the  protection  of  the  senate,  as  his  only  refuge 
against  the  designs  of  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian 
monarchs.  (Justin,  xxx.  2.)  M.  Aemilius  Lepidns 
was  appointed  guardian  to  the  youqg  Ptolemy,  and 
the  legend  "  Tuior  Regis"  upon  the  Aemilian  coins 
commemorates  this  trust.  (E)ckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  123.) 
In  B.  c.  163  the  Romans  adjudicated  between  the 
brothers  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Energetes.  The 
latter  received  Cyrene;  the  former  retained  Alex- 
andreia and  Egypt  In  b.  c.  145,  Scipio  Africanus 
the  younger  was  appointed  to  settle  the  distractions 
which  ensued  upon  the  murder  of  Eupator.  (Justin, 
xxxviii.  8 ;  Cic.  Acad.  Q.  iv.  2,  Off.  iii.  2 ;  Diod. 
Leffoi.  32;  Gell.  N.A.  xviii.  9.)  An  inscription, 
of  about  this  date,  recorded  at  Delos  the  existence  of 
amity  between  Alexandreia  and  Rome.  (Letronne, 
Jnscr,  vol.i.  p.  102.)  In  B.C. 97,  Ptolemy  Apion de- 
vised by  will  the  province  of  Cyrene  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate (Liv.  Ixx.  JSpU.)^  and  his  example  was  followed, 
in  B.  c.  80,  by  Ptolemy  Alexander,  who  bequeathed 
to  them  Alexandreia  and  his  kingdoms  The  bequest, 
however,  was  not  immediately  enforced,  as  the  re- 
public was  occupied  with  civil  convulsions  at  home. 
Twenty  years  later  Ptolemy  Auletes  mortgaged  his 
revenues  to  a  wealthy  Roman  senator,  Rabirius  Pos- 
tumus  (Cic.  FragTn.  xvii.  Orelli,  p.  458),  and  in 
B.  c.  55  Alexandreia  was  drawn  into  the  immediate 
vortex  of  the  Roman  revolution,  and  from  this  praiod, 
until  its  submission  to  Augustus  in  b.  c.  30,  it  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  alternately  of  Pompey,  Gabinius, 
Caesar,  Cassius  the  liberator,  and  M.  Antonius. 

The  wealth  of  Alexandreia  in  the  last  century  b.c. 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  in  b.c.  63,  6250 
talents,  or  a  million  sterling,  were  paid  to  the  trea- 
sury as  port  dues  alone.  (Diod.  xvii.  52;  Strab. 
p.  832.)  Under  the  emperors,  the  history  of  Alex- 
andreia exhibits  little  variety.  It  was,  upon  the 
whole,  leniently  governed,  for  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  Caesars  to  be  generally  popular  in  a  city  which 
commanded  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome.  Augustus, 
indeed,  marked  hb  displeasure  at  the  support  given 
to  M.  Antonius,  by  building  Nicopolis  about  three 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Canobic  gate  as  its  rival,  and 
by  depriving  the  Greeks  of  Alexandreia  of  the  only 
political  distinction  which  the  Ptolemies  had  left  them 
—  the  judicial  functions  of  the  senate.  The  city, 
however,  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  Egypt 
under  Roman  rule.  The  portion  of  its  population 
that  came  most  frequently  in  collision  with  the 
executive  was  that  of  the  Jewish  Quarter.  Some- 
times empercurs,  like  Caligula,  demanded  that  the 
imperial  effigies  or  military  standards  should  be 
set  up  in  their  temple,  at  others  the  Greeks  ridi- 
culed or  outraged  Uie  Hebrew  ceremonies.  Both 
these  causes  were  attended  with  sanguinary  results, 
and  even  with  general  pillage  and  burning  of  the 
city.  Alexandreia  was  favoured  by  Claudius,  who 
added  a  wing  to  the  Museum  j  was  threatened  with 
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a  ^t  from  Nero,  who  coveted  the  skilful  applause 
of  its  claqueur*  in  the  theatre  (Sueton.  JVier.  20); 
was  the  head-quarter,  for  some  months,  of  Vespasian 
(Tac.  ffisi,  iii.  48,  iv.  82)  during  the  civil  wan 
which  preceded  his  accession;  was  subjected  to  mili- 
tary lawlessness  under  Domitian  (Juv.  Sat.  xri.); 
was  governed  mildly  by  Trajan,  who  even  supplied 
the  city,  during  a  dearth,  with  com  (Plm.  Panegyr. 
31.  §  23);  and  was  visited  by  Hadrian  in  a.  d.  122, 
who  has  left  a  graphic  picture  of  the  popolatiun. 
(Vopisc  Saium.  8.)  The  fust  important  change 
in  Uieir  polity  was  that  introduced  by  the  emperor 
Severus  in  a.  d.  196.  The  Alexandrian  Greeb 
were  no  longer  formidable,  and  Severus  accordingly 
restored  their  senate  and  munidpal  govenunent. 
He  also  ornamented  the  city  with  a  temple  of  Bbea, 
and  with  a  public  bath  —  Thermae  Septuiwmae. 

Alexandreia,  however,  suffered  more  from  a  single 
visit  of  Caracalla  than  from  the  tyranny  or  caprice 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.     That  emperor  had  been 
ridiculed  by  its  satirical  populace  for  affecting  to  be 
the  Achilles  and  Alexander  of  his  time.    The  ru- 
mours or  caricatures  which  reached  him  in  Italy  were 
not  forgotten  on  his  tour  through  the  provinces;  and 
although  he  was  greeted  with  hecatombs  on  his  arri- 
val at  Alexandreia  in  a.  D.  211  (Herodian.  iv.  9), 
he  did  not  omit  to  repay  the  insult  by  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  youth  of  military  age.    (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxvii.  22 ;  Spartian.  CaraeaU.  6.)    Caracalla  also 
introduced  some  important  changes  in  the  civil  rela- 
tions of  the  Alexandrians.    To  mark  his  displeasure 
with  the  Greeks,  he  admitted  the  chief  men  of  th« 
quarter  Rhacdtis  —  i.  e.  native  Egyptians — into 
the  Roman    senate  (Dion  Cass.  li.  17;  Spartian. 
CaracaU.  9);  he  patronised  a  temple  of  Isis  at 
Rome ;  and  he  punished  the  citizens  of  the  Brucheiaii 
by  retrmching  their  public  games  and  their  allow- 
ance of  com.     The  Gredc  quarter  was  charged  witk 
the  miuntenanoe  of  an  additional  Roman  garrison, 
and  its  inner  walls  were  repaired  and  lined  with 
forts. 

From  the  works  of  Aretaeus  (de  Morb.  Acut. 
L)  we  learn  that  Alexandreia  was  viidted  by  a  pes- 
tilence in  the  reign  of  Gallus,  a.  d.  253.    In  265, 
the    prefect   Aemilianus    was    proclaimed    Caesar 
by  his  soldiers.     (Trebell.  Pol.  Ti-ig.  Tyrarm.  22, 
Gallien.  4.)    In  270,  the  name  of  Zenobia^  queen 
of  Palmyra,  appears  on  the  Alexandrian  coinage; 
and  the  city  had  its  full  share  of  the  evils  con- 
sequent upon  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.    (Vopisc.  Awrelian,  32.)    After  this 
period,  A.  D.  271,  Alexandria  lost  much  of  its  pre- 
dominance in  Egypt,  since  the  native  population, 
hardened  by  repeated  wars,  and  reinforced  by  Arsr 
bian  immigrants,  had  become  a  martial  and  turbulmt 
race.     In  a.  d.  297  (Eutrop.  ix.  22),  Diocletian  be- 
si^ed  and  regained  Alexandreia,  which  had  declared 
itself  in  &vour  of  the  usurper  Achilleus.     The  em- 
peror, however,  made  a  lenient  use  of  his  victory, 
and  purchased  the  favour  of  the  populace  by  an 
increased  largess  of  com.     The  column,  now  well 
known  as  Pompey's  Pillar,  once  supported  a  statue 
of  this  emperor,  and  still  bears  on  its  base  the  in- 
scription, "  To  the  most  honoured  emperor,  the  de- 
liverer of  Alexandreia,  the  invincible  Diocletian.*' 

Alexandreia  had  its  fuU  share  of  the  persecutions 
of  this  reign.  The  Jewish  rabbinism  and  Greek 
philosophy  of  the  city  had  paved  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  serious  temper  of  the  Egyptian 
population  sympathised  with  the  earnestness  of  the 
new  faith.      The  Christian  population  of  Alexaa- 
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drea  vis  iceorfnglj  namercRis  when  the  imperia] 

tJktt  vtre  pat  in  force.    Nor  were  martyrs  wanting. 

Tbc  dty  vas  abtadj  an  episcopal  see ;  and  its  bishop 

Vttft,  with  the  presbjters  Fanstos,  Dins,  and  Am- 

BKaios,  were  among  the  first  victims  of  Diocletian^s 

nxripL    The  Christian  annals  of  Alezandreia  have 

ID  Ettk  that  is  peculiar  to  the  city,  that  it  will 

aJke  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  general  historj  of 

tbeCbitrch. 

It  is  more  interesting  to  torn  from  the  Aiian  and 
AthsosMsn  fends,  whidi  sometimes  deluged  the 
ftitets  of  the  dtj  with  blood,  and  sometimes  made 
Mtesaajj  the  intervention  of  the  Prefect,  to  the 
tsfett  which  Alexandria  presented  to  the  Arabs,  in 
A.  D.  640,  tfker  so  manj  revolations,  civil  and  re- 
VipBOi.  The  Pharos  and  Heptastadium  were  still 
amojared :  the  Sdiaste  or  Caesarium,  the  Soma,  and 
the  Quarter  Rhac6tis,  retained  almost  thdr  original 
pudeor.  But  the  Hippodrome  at  the  Canobic 
Gate  ms  a  ruin,  and  a  new  Muaenm  had  replaced 
in  the  Egyptian  Region  the  more  ample  structure  of 
the  Ptcdemies  in  the  Bmcheinm.  The  Greek  quar- 
ter vis  bdeed  nearij  deserted:  the  B(^o  Judaeorum 
VIS  oeeupKd  bj  a  few  miserable  tenants,  who  pur- 
dosed  limn  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  the  right  to 
iSaw  their  national  law.  The  Serapeion  had  heea 
oonrerted  into  a  Cathedral;  and  some  of  the  more 
oan^acuoos  buildings  of  the  Hellenic  city  had  be- 
coae  the  Christian  Churches  of  SL  Mark,  St.  John, 
St.  Xsiy,  &C.  Yet  Anirou  reported  to  his  master 
the  Khalif  Omar  that  Alezandreia  was  a  city  con- 
taimi^  four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand  public 
hiioj  fimr  hundred  theatres,  forty  thousand  Jews 
vho  paid  tribute,  and  twelve  thousand  persons  who 
nM  heibs.  (Eutjch.  AtmaL  a.  d.  640.)  The 
icsoh  of  Arabian  desolation  was,  that  the  dty,  which 
bd  dwindled  into  the  Egyptian  Quarter,  shrunk 
into  the  limits  of  the  Heptastadium,  and,  after  the 
year  1497,  whoi  tlie  Portuguese,  by  discovering  the 
IBGs^e  round  the  Cape  cf  Good  Hope,  changed  tlie 
vkJe  cnnent  of  Indian  trade,  it  degenerated  still 
ficther  into  an  obscure  town,  mth  a  population  of 
tbont  6000,  inferior  probably  to  that  of  the  original 
Baeods. 

Rtum  of  Aleseandrtia.  These  may  be  divided 
mio  two  classes:  (1)  indistinguishable  mounds  of 
Basonzy;  and  (2)  fragments  of  buildings  which 
nay,  h  some  d^ree,  be  identified  with  and^t  sites 
or  stractores. 

'*Tfae  (Hd  Town"  is  surrounded  by  a  double 
vaD,  with  kfty  towers,  and  five  gates.  The  Bosetta 
Gate  b  the  eastern  entrance  into  this  circuit;  but  it 
docsDot  eorrespond  with  the  old  Canobic  Gate,  which 
was  half  a  mile  farther  to  the  east.  The  space  in- 
daed  is  about  10,000  feet  in  length,  and  in  its 
keadth  varies  from  3200  to  1600  feet.  It  contams 
gaetally  shapeless  masses  of  ruins,  consisting  of 
shattered  columns  and  capitals,  cist^ns  choked  with 
rahbiah,  and  fiagments  of  pottery  and  glass.  Some 
af  the  mounds  are  covered  by  the  villas  aod  gardens  of 
the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Alexandreia.  Nearly  in 
the  oeotre  of  the  inclosuTe,and  probably  in  the  High 
Stnei  brtween  the  Canobic  and  Necropolitan  Gates, 
tfood  a  few  years  anoe  three  granite  columns.  They 
were  oeariy  opposite  the  Mosque  of  St.  Athanaaius, 
■ad  were  periiaps  the  last  remnants  of  the  colonnade 
vUdi  fiiwd  the  High  Street  (From  this  mosque 
vaa  taken,  in  1801,  the  sarcophagus  of  green 
httcda  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.) 
l>^itil  December,  1841,  there  was  also  on  the  road 
ladjzig  to  the  Bosetta  Gate  the  base  nf  another 
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similar  column.  But  these,  as  well  as  other  rem-' 
nants  of  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  have  disap~ 
peared;  although,  twenty  years  ago,  the  intersection 
of  its  two  main  streets  was  distinctly  viable,  at  a 
point  near  the  Frank  Square,  and  not  very  for  from 
the  Catholic  convent.  Excavations  in  the  Old 
Town  occasionally,  indeed,  bring  to  light  parts  of 
statues,  large  columns,  and  fragments  of  masonry: 
but  the  ground-plan  of  Alexandreia  is  now  pro- 
bably lost  irretrievably,  as  the  ruins  have  been  con- 
verted into  building  materials,  without  note  being 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  site  or  character  of  the 
remnants  removed.  Vestiges  of  baths  and  other 
buildings  may  be  traced  along  the  inner  and  outer 
bay;  and  numerous  tanks  are  still  in  use  which 
formed  part  of  the  dstems  that  supplied  tlie  city 
with  Nile-water.  They  were  dften  of  considerablo 
size;  were  built  under  the  houses;  and,  being  arched 
and  coated  itith  a  thick  red  plaster,  have  in  many 
cases  ranained  perfect  to  this  day.  One  set  of 
these  reservoirs  runs  parallel  to  the  eastern  issue  of 
the  Mahmoodeh  Canal,  which  nearly  represents  the 
old  Canobic  Canal;  others  are  found  in  the  convents 
which  occupy  part  of  the  site  of  the  Old  Town; 
and  others  again  are  met  with  below  the  mound  of 
Pompey's  Pillar.  The  descent  into  these  chambers 
is  either  by  steps  in  the  side  or  by  an  opoiing  in  the 
roof,  through  which  tlie  water  is  drawn  up  by 
ropes  and  buckets. 

The  most  striking  remains  of  ancient  Alexandreia 
are  the  Obelisks  and  Pompey*s  Pillar.  The  former 
are  universally  known  by  the  inappropriate  name  of 
"  Cleopatra's  Needles."  The  fame  of  Cleopatra  has 
preserved  her  memory  among  the  illiterate  Arabs, 
who  regard  her  as  a  kind  of  enchantress,  and  ascribe 
to  her  many  of  the  great  works  of  her  capital, — the 
Pharos  and  Heptastadium  included.  Meselleh  is, 
moreover,  the  Arabic  word  for  "  a  packing  Needle," 
and  is  given  generally  to  obelisks.  The  two  columns, 
however,  which  bear  this  appellation,  are  red  granite 
obelisks  which  were  brought  by  one  of  the  Caesars 
from  Heliopolis,  and,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvi.  9), 
were  set  up  in  firont  of  the  Sebaste  or  Caesarium. 
They  are  about  57  paces  apart  from  each  other:  one 
is  still  vertical,  the  other  has  been  thrown  down. 
They  stood  each  on  two  steps  of  white  limestone. 
The  vertical  obelisk  is  73  feet  high,  the  diameter  at 
its  base  is  7  feet  and  7  inches;  the  fallen  obelisk 
has  been  mutilated,  and,  with  the  same  diameter,  is 
shorter.  The  latter  was  presented  by  Mohammed 
Ali  to  the  English  government :  and  the  propriety  of 
its  removal  to  England  has  been  discussed  during 
the  present  year.  Pliny  (JL  c.)  ascribes  them  to  an 
Egyptian  king  named  Mesphres:  nor  is  he  altogether 
wrong.  The  Pharaoh  whose  oval  they  exhibit  was 
the  third  Thothmes,  and  in  Manetho's  list  tJie  first 
and  second Thothme8(  18th  Dynasty :  Kenrick,  vol.  ii. 
p.  199)  are  written  as  Mesphra-Thotlimosis.  Ba^ 
meses  III.  and  Osirei  II.,  his  third  successor,  have 
also  their  oval?  upon  these  obelisks. 

Pompey's  Pillar,  as  it  is  erroneously  termed,  is  de- 
nominated by  the  Arabs  Amood  e  towari;  sari  or  «o- 
wari  beuig  applied  by  them  to  any  lofty  monument 
wliich  suggests  the  image  of  a  "  mast"  It  might 
more  properly  lie  termed  Diocletian's  Pillar,  since  a 
statue  of  that  emperor  once  occupied  its  summit,  com- 
memorating the  capture  of  Alexandreia  m  a.  d.  297, 
after  an  obstinate  siege  of  eight  months.  The  totAl 
height  of  this  column  is  98  feet  9  inches,  the  shaft 
is  73  feet,  the  circumference  29  fleet  8  inches,  and 
the  diameter  at  the  top  of  the  capital  is  16  feet  6 
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inches.  The  shaft,  capital,  and  pedestal  are  ap- 
parently of  different  ages;  the  latter  are  of  very  in- 
ferior workmanship  to  the  shaft.  The  substnictions 
of  the  colomn  are  fragments  of  older  monuments,  and 
the  name  of  Psammedchus  with  a  few  hieroglyphics 
is  inscribed  upon  them. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Pompey's  PilUr  is  very 
doubtful.  It  has  been  derived  firoin  UoftvoMSj "  con- 
ducting," since  the  column  served  for  a  land-mark. 
In  the  inscription  copied  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
and  Mr.  l^t,  it  is  stated  that  "  Publius,  the  Eparch 
of  Egypt,"  erected  it  in  honour  of  Diocletian.  For 
Pnblius  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  "  Pompeius." 
The  Pillar  originally  stood  in  the  centre  of  a  paved 
area  beneath  ^e  level  of  the  ground,  like  so  many 
of  the  later  Roman  memcnial  columns.  The  pave- 
ment, however,  has  long  been  broken  up  and  carried 
away.  If  Arabian  traditions  may  be  trusted,  this 
now  solitary  Pillar  once  stood  in  a  Stoa  with  400 
others,  and  formed  part  of  the  peristyle  of  the  an- 
cient Serapeion. 

Next  in  interest  are  the  Catacombs  or  remains  of 
tJie  ancient  Necropolis  beyond  the  Western  Gate. 
The  approach  to  this  cemetery  was  through  vmeyards 
and  gardens,  which  both  Athenaens  and  Strabo  cele- 
brate. The  extent  of  the  Catacombs  is  remarkable: 
they  are  cut  partly  in  a  ridge  of  sandy  calcareous 
stone,  and  partly  in  the  calcareous  rock  that  faces 
the  sea.  They  all  communicate  with  the  sea  by 
narrow  vaults,  and  the  most  spacious  of  them  is 
about  3830  yds.  SW.  of  Pompcy's  PUlar.  Their 
style  of  decoration  is  purely  Greek,  and  in  one  of 
the  chambers  are  a  Doric  entablature  and  mould- 
ings, which  evince  no  decline  in  art  at  the  period  of 
their  erection.  Several  tombs  in  that  direction,  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  some  even  below  its  level,  are 
entitled  " Boffni di  Cleopatra" 

A  more  particular  account  of  the  Ruins  of  Alex- 
andreia  will  be  found  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson's 
Topography  of  Thebes^  p.  380,  seq.,  and  his  Hand- 
Bookfor  Traveilers  inEgypty  pp.  7 1 — 1 00,  Murray, 
1847.  Besides  the  references  already  given  for 
Alexandreia,  its  topography  and  history,  the  follow- 
ing writers  may  be  consulted :  —  Strab.  'p.  79 1,  seq. ; 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  9,  vii.  5.  §§  13,  14,  &c.  &c;  Died, 
xvii.  52;  Pausan.  v.  21,  viii.  33;  Arrian,  Ej^. 
Akx,  iii.  1.  §  5,  seq.;  Q.Curtius,  iv.  8.  §2,  x.  10. 
§20;  Plut.  Alex,  26;  Mela,  i.  9.  §9;  Plin.  v.  10, 
11;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  16;  It  Anton,  pp.  57,  70; 
Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  28 ;  Polyb.  xxxix.  14 ;  Caesar,  B.  C. 
iiL  112.^1.'/  -*  >^>  ■'iJ29/'SrM''*^W,  B.  D.] 

ALEXANDREIA  (ii  'AAc((£v8peia).  Besides  the 
celebrated  Alexandreia  mentioned  above,  there  were 
several  other  towns  of  this  name,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander or  his  successors. 

1.  In  ARACHoaiA,  also  called  Alexandropolis,  on 
the  river  Arachotus;  its  site  is  unknown.  (Amm. 
Marc  xxiii.  6.) 

2.  In  Ariaka  (ji  4tf  'Apiois^  or  Alexandreia  Arion 
as  Pliny,  vi.  17,  names  it),  the  chief  city  of  the 
country,  now  Herat^  the  capital  of  Khoraesany  a 
town  which  has  a  considerable  trade.  The  tradition 
is  that  Alexander  the  Great  founded  this  Alexandreia, 
but  like  othere  of  the  name  it  was  probably  only  so 
called  in  honour  of  him.  (Strab.  pp.  514,  516,  723; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.) 

3.  In  Bactbxana,  a  town  in  Bactriana,  near 
Bactra  (Steph.  Byz.). 

4.  In  Carmania,  the  capital  of  the  country,  now 
Kerman.     (Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6.) 

5.  Ad  Issum  (rj  tcaf  "Icffov.   Alexandreumj 


ALEXANDREIA. 

Ishendenm),  a  town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Issns,  and  probably  on  or  close  to  the  site  of  the 
Myriandrus  of  Xenophon  (^Anab.  L  4),  and  Arrian 
(Anab.  ii.  6).  It  se^ns  probable  that  the  place  re- 
ceived a  new  name  in  honour  of  Alexander.  Ste- 
phanus  mentions  both  Myriandrus  and  Alexandrda  of 
CiUcia,  by  which  he  means  tliis  place;  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  there  were  two  towns  in  his  time. 
Both  Stephanus  and  Strabo  (p.  676)  place  this  Alex- 
andreia inCilida  [Auakus].  A  place  called  Jacob's 
Well,  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  /«bsiMfenm,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Myriandrus  (^London  Geog. 
Joum.  vol.  vii.  p.  414);  but  no  proof  is  given  of  this 
assertion.  Iskenderun  is  about  6  miles  SSW.  of  the 
Pylae  Ciliciae  direct  distance.  [Amanus.]  The 
place  is  unhealthy  in  summer,  uid  oontamed  only 
sixty  or  seventy  mean  houses  when  Niebuhr  visited 
it;  but  in  recent  times  it  is  said  to  have  improved. 
(Niebuhr,  ReitAetchre&nmg,  voL  iii.  p*  19 ;  London 
Geog.  Joum,  vol.  x.  p.  511.)  i 

6.  OXIANA.      [SOODIAIVA.] 

7.  In  PaROPAMISUS.      [PAROPAXiaADAK.] 

8.  Troas  ('AAc((iy8pc(a  ^  T/Mvas),  sometimes 
called  simply  Alexandreia,  and  sometimes  Troas(  Acts 
Apost.  xvL  8),  now  Esld  Stambul  or  Old  SUmbul, 
was  situated  on  tlie  coast  of  Troas,  opposite  to  the 
south-eastern  point  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and 
north  of  Assus.  It  was  founded  by  Antigonos,  one 
of  the  most  able  of  Alexander's  successora,  under  the 
name  of  Antigoneia  Troas,  and  peopled  with  settlers 
from  Scepsis  and  other  neighbouring  towns.  It  was 
improved  by  Lysimachus  king  of  Thrace,  and  named 
Alexandreia  Troas ;  but  both  names,  Antigoneia,  and 
Alexandreia,  appear  on  some  coins.  It  was  a  fioa- 
riahing  place  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  had  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony  when  Strabo  wrote  (p.  593), 
which  was  sent  in  the  time  of  Augustas,  as  the 

name  Col.  Avo.  Troas  on  a  coin  shows.  In 
the  time  of  Hadrian  an  aqueduct  several  miles  in 
length  was  constructed,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
Herodes  Atticus,  to  bring  water  to  the  dty  fixxn  Ida. 
Many  of  the  supports  of  the  aqueduct  still  remain, 
but  all  the  arches  are  broken.  The  ruins  of  this 
city  cover  a  large  surface.  Chandler  says  that  the 
walls,  the  laipst  part  of  which  remain,  are  several 
miles  in  circumference.  The  remains  of  the  Thermae 
or  baths  are  very  considerable,  and  doubtless  belong 
to  the  Roman  period.  There  is  little  marble  (m  the 
site  of  the  city,  for  the  materials  have  been  carried 
off  to  build  houses  and  public  edifices  at  Constanti- 
nople.    The  place  is  now  nearly  deserted. 

There  is  a  story,  perhaps  not  worth  much,  tiiat  the 
dictator  Caesar  thought  of  transferring  the  seat  of 
empire  to  tins  Alexandreia  or  to  Ilium  (Suet.  Caee. 
79);  and  eame  writera  have  conjectural  that  Au- 
gustus had  a  like  design,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Horace  (  Carm.  iii.  3. 37,  &c.).  It  may 
be  true  that  Constantine  thought  of  Alexandreia 
(Zosim.  ii.  30)  for  his  new  capital,  but  in  the  end 
he  made  a  better  selection. 

9.  Ulti&ia  ('AAc^eUSpfia  i^xdrri,  or  'AXc^oy- 
SpcVxara,  Appian,  Sgr.  57),  a  dty  founded  among 
the  Scythians,  according  to  Appian.  It  was  founded 
by  Alexander  upon  the  Jaxartes,  which  the  Greeks 
called  the  Tanais,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  eastern 
barbarians  The  colonists  were  Hellenic  mercenaries, 
Macedonians  who  were  past  service,  and  some  of  tho 
adjacent  barbarians :  tiie  dty  was  60  stadia  in  drcuit. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  1.  3;  Curtius,  viL  6.)  There  is 
no  e\idcncc  to  determine  the  exact  site,  which  may 
be  that  of  Kkodjend^  as  some  suppose.      [G.  L.j 


JkLEXAKDBI  ARAE. 

ALEXANDBI    ARAE    or    COLTJMNAE    (ol 

^AktdMfM  /hiyiot).    It  was  a  well-known  costom 

of  tfar  ttciMt  oonqaerore  from  Seaostris  downwards 

to  auk  tber  progress,  and  espectally  its  fiirthest 

finatir  br  moDiunentB;  and  thus,  in  Cential  Asia, 

Dnr  the  river  Jasoutes  {Sihouny,  there  were  shown 

shin  df  Hercnles  sod  Bacchns,  Cyras,  Seminunis 

and  Akzauder.     (Plin.  vi  16.  s.  18;  Solin.  49.) 

FfisT  adds  that  Alexander's  soldiers  supposed  the 

Jsxutes  to  be  the  Taiutjb,  and  Ptolemy  (ill.  5.  §  36) 

sctasllr  plans  al«ars  of  Alexander  un  the  tme 

Taasic    (AmX    ^^uch    Anunianna     Msrcellinas 

(xzii.  6),  canying  the  oonfiisian  a  step  further, 

tanftn  to  the  Borystbenes.    (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2, 

pfw  38, 40,  71,  191,  196.)   Respecting  Alexander's 

shait  in  India,  see  Htphasis.  [P.  S.] 

AXGIDUS  ("AA^iSor),  a  moontam  of  Latiom, 
ftrauBj;  part  of  the  Tok»nic  group  of  the  Alban 
Ifilh,  tlMKigh  detached  from  the  central  sommit,  the 
Jioos  Alhanoa  or  Monte  Cavo^  and  separated,  as 
«dl  from  that  as  frxim  the  Tnsculan  hills,  by  an 
dratod  Tdley  of  ooDsiderable  breadth.  The  extent 
ia  vhich  the  name  was  applied  is  not  certain,  bat  it 
mam  to  hare  been  a  general  appellatioo  for  the 
Doth-casteni  portian  of  the  Alban  group,  rather  than 
that  sf  a  particular  mountain  sommit.  It  is  cele- 
Inted  by  Hocaoe  for  its  black  woods  of  holm-oaks 
{mgm  firaei /rondit  ta  AIgido)y  and  for  its  cold 
sad  flwvy  climate  (nnwi/t  AlgidOj  Carm,  L  21.  6, 
in.  S3. 9,  IT.  4.  58):  but  its  lower  slopes  became 
ifierwds  ranch  frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles 
as  a  phee  of  summer  retirement,  whence  ^os  Itali- 
OB  giTCB  it  the  epithet  of  amoena  Algida  (Sil. 
ItaL  xn.  536;  Ifaxtial,  x.  30.  6).  It  has  now  veiy 
Dodi  lesamed  ita  ancient  aspect,  and  is  covered  with 
dease  fvests,  which  are  frequently  the  haunts  of 
biadittL 

At  an  eariier  period  it  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  bistory  of  Bcnne,  being  the  theatre  of  nomberless 
eoafikti  between  the  Romans  and  Aequians.  It  is 
not  deaririiether  it  was — as  supposed  by  Dionysins 
(x.  21),  who  is  followed  by  Niebuhr  (vol.  u.  p.  258) 
— ever  iadnded  in  the  proper  territories  of  the 
A(v{nus:  the  expressions  of  Livy  would  certainly 
iad  to  a  oontrary  conclusion:  but  it  was  continaally 
oenqied  by  them  as  an  advanced  post,  which  at  once 
■KQted  their  own  oommunicatlons  with  theVolsdans, 
and  intereepted  thoQe  of  the  Romans  and  Latins  with 
their  allies  the  Hemlcans.  The  elevated  plain 
«bkh  sqarated  it  from  the  Tuscukn  hills  thus 
beenne  tbdr  habitual  field  of  battle.  (Liv.  ill.  2, 
S3,  S5.&C;  Dion.  HaL  x.  21,  xL  3,  23,  &c.;  Ovid, 
/cut  TL  721.)  Of  the  expldts  of  which  it  was  the 
sGcae,  the  most  celebrated  are  the  victory  of  Cindn- 
ntas  over  the  Aequians  under  Cloelius  Gracchus, 
ia  B^C.  458,  and  that  of  Postumius  I'tibertus,  in 
a.  c  428,  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Aequians 
sad  V'okdans.  The  last  occasbn  on  which  we  find 
ibe  fianner  people  encamping  on  Mt.  Algidus,  was  in 
B.  c.  415. 

Ia  Ktcnd  passages  IMonysius  speaks  of  a  town 
■aiaed  Algidus,  but  Livy  nowhere  alludes  to  the 
m4nicf  of  such  a  place,  nor  does  his  narrative 
admit  of  the  supposition:  and  it  is  probable  that 
DioByeina  has  nii«taken  the  language  of  the  an- 
aafirts,  and  rendered  *<  in  Algido  "  by  iv  v6Xti  'AA- 
Tflr.  (Diooys.  X.  21,  xi.  3;  Steph.  B.  *.  r.  "AX^- 
<•*,  probaUy  copies  Dionysius.)  In  Strabo*s  time, 
howrrer,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a  small  town 
(vaAj'xrMr)  of  tlie  name  (Strab.  p.  237):  but  if 
ae  can  construe  his  wonls  strictly,  tliis  must  have 
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been  lower  down,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill ; 
and  was  probably  a  growth  of  later  times.  It  was 
situated  on  the  Via  Latina;  and  the  gorge  w  narrow 
pass  through  which  that  road  emerged  from  the  hills 
is  still  called  la  Cava  deW  Aglio^  the  latter  word 
being  evidently  a  corruption  of  Algidus.  (Nibby, 
DitUomi  di  Boma^  vol.  i.  p.  123.) 

We  find  mention  in  veiy  early  times  of  a  temple 
of  Fortune  on  Mt.  Algidus  (Liv.  xxi.  62),  and  we 
learn  also  that  the  mountain  itself  was  sacred  to 
Diana,  who  appears  to  have  had  there  a  temple  of 
ancient  celebrity.  (Hor.  Coirm,  Saec.  69.)  Exist- 
ing remains  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  ycaiks  of  the 
ridge  are  referred,  with  much  probability,  to  this 
temple,  which  appears  to  have  stood  on  an  elevated 
platform,  supported  by  terraces  and  walls  of  a  very 
massive  construction,  giving  to  the  whole  much  of 
the  character  of  a  fortress,  in  the  same  tnanner  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  These  remains 
— which  are  not  easy  of  access,  on  account  of  the 
dense  woods  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and 
hence  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  earlier  writers 
— are  described  by  Gell  {Topography  of  Rome^  p. 
42)  and  Nibby  {Dwtomi  di  Roma^  vol,  i.  p.  121), 
but  more  fully  and  accurately  by  Abeken  {Mittel' 
ItaUen,  p.  215>  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALINDA  ("AAiyJa:  E(h.*AXuv9^is),  a  city  of 
Caria,  which  was  surrendered  to  Alexander  by  Ada, 
queen  of  Caria.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Caria  (Arrian.  Anab.  i.  23;  Strab.  p.  657).  Its 
position  seems  to  be  properly  fixed  by  Fellows  {IHs- 
coveriea  tn  Lycia^  p.  58)  at  Demmeergee-derasifj 
between  Arab  Hlssa  and  Karpuslee,  on  a  steep 
rock.  He  found  no  inscriptions,  but  out  of  twenty 
copper  coins  obtained  here  five  had  the  epigraph 
Alinda.  [G.  L.] 

ALIPHEIIA  (*AAf<^pa,  Paus.;  Aliphera,  Liv. ; 
'AX^^cipo,  Polyb. :  Eth.  ^AXuprjptvSf  *A\uf>ripa2ttSy  on 
coins  AAI^EIPEON,  Aliphiraeus,  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10. 
§  22),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Cynuria, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Alipherus,  a  son  of  Lycaon, 
was  situated  upon  a  steep  and  lofty  bill,  40  stadia  S. 
of  the  Alpheius  and  near  the  frtoitiers  of  Elis.  A 
large  number  of  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Mega- 
lopolis upon  the  foundation  of  the  latter  city  in 
B.C.  371;  but  it  still  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
some  importance.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Eleans  by 
Lydiades,  when  tyrant  of  M^alopolls;  but  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  Philip  in  the  Social  War,  b.  c. 
219,  and  restored  to  Megalopolis.  It  contained 
temples  of  Asclepius  and  Athena,  and  a  celebrated 
bronze  statue  by  Hypatodorus  of  the  latter  goddess, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  bom  here.  There  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  this  town  on  the  hill  of 
NerdvUzay  which  has  a  tabular  summit  about  300 
yards  long  in  the  direction  of  £.  and  W.,  100  yards 
broad,  and  surrounded  by  remains  of  Hellenic  walls. 
At  the  south-eastern  angle,  a  part  rather  higher 
than  the  rest  formed  an  acropolis:  it  was  about 
70  yards  long  and  half  as  much  broad.  The  walls 
are  built  of  polygonal  and  regular  masonry  inter- 
mixed. (Paus.  viu.  3.  §  4,  26.  §  5,  27.  §§  4,  7; 
Polyb.  iv.  77,  78 ;  Liv.  xxviii.  8 ;  Steph.  B.  s,  v. ; 
Leake,  MorecLy  vol.  ii.  p.  72,  seq. ;  Ro6s,  Reuen  im 
PelapormeSy  vol.  i.  p.  102 ;  Curtius,  Peloponne30Sy 
vol.  i.  p.  361,  seq.) 

ALPSO  or  ALI'SUM  CEKlawv/AXwov.  per- 
haps EUeUj  near  Paderborn),  a  strong  fortress  in 
Germany,  built  by  Drusus  in  b.  c.  11,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  E^ccuring  the  advantages  which  had  been 
gained,  and  to  have  a  safe  place  in  \Yhich  the  liomaus 
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in[ght  muDtaiu  tluimBelTeB  against  iLe  CheniBci  and 
Sigamhri.  it  waa  mtuotcd  st  the  pcnnt  when  the 
EIlso  cniptiH  itself  into  tha  Lspia  (_Lippe,  Dion 
CiaL  hv.  33.)  Then  csn  be  no  doubt  that  Iho 
phtce  thus  described  b;  Dion  CwisiDi  xinder  the  noma 
EAlirair,  ia  the  same  as  the  Aliio  mentioned  by 
Velldua  (ii.  130)  Mid  Tadtiu  (Aon.  u,  7),  and 
whieh  ui  A.  D.  9,  aiter  Uieddeat  of  Varus,  waa  taken 
bf  the  Gemuuis.  In  a.d.  19  it  waa  reconquered  bj 
the  RonMBs;  but  bmg,  the  year  after,  besieged  by 
the  Geimans,  iC  waa  relieved  bj  Gernoanicua.  So 
long  nj  the  Romans  were  inrolved  in  wars  with  the 
Germans  in  their  own  country,  Aliso  wai  a  place  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  a  military  road  with 
strong  furtificationa  Jcept  up    * 


The  n; 


probably  lakon  from  the  Uttlc  liier  Eliso,  on  whoao 
bank  it  aloml.  The  'AAfisev  (in  Plolemy  ii.  1 1)  is 
probably  only  another  form  of  the  name  of  thiafbrtrcas. 
Mni'h  baa  been  written  m  niadeni  times  njnn  [he 
aila  of  the  ancient  Aliso,  and  difiercnC  results  hare 
been  arrived  at ;  but  fmn  the  accurate  description  of 
IHon  Cassins,  then  can  be  htlla  doubt  that  the  vil- 
lage of  ^bm,  about  two  miles  Irom  Paderbom,  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Abae(IXio)  and  Lippe 
(Lupia),  ia  the  rite  of  the  andcnt  Aliw.  (Lodebur, 
Dai  Land  a.  Valh  der  Brucltrtr,  p.  309,  fiJI.; 
W.  E.  Gicfeis,  Da  Atiione  CaiUllo  CoBimeMatio, 
Ciefcld,  1844,  8™.)J(.  [L.S.] 

A'LIUM.       [ACROREIA.] 

ALLA'RIA('AAAa»ii=:  Eth.  'k\\afii.rni),t.a\j 
of  Cnls  of  uncertain  site,  of  ivhich  cnine  ate  eitiot, 
bearing  on  the  ubveiso  the  head  of  Pallaa,  and  on 
Uie  rcvcise  a  figure  of  Heraclci  standing.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Strph.  B.  *.  r.) 


A'LLIA  «  A'LIA*  (i  'AAtat,  Plot)  a  small 
river  which  Sows  uito  the  Tiber,  on  ita  left  bank, 
about  1 1  miles  N.  of  Rome.  It  was  on  ita  buika 
that  the  Romans  suatamed  the  memorable  defeat  by 
the  Ganls  nnder  Breimns  in  D.  c.  390,  which  hid  to 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  dtj  by  the  bar- 
barians. On  this  account  the  day  on  which  the 
batthi  waa  fonght,  the  16th  of  July  (iv.  Kal.  Sei- 
tiles),  called  the  Dia  AUimnt,  was  ever  after  n- 
gsrded  aa  disastrous,  and  it  waa  Ibrbidden  to  trana- 
act  any  public  bnsiness  on  it.  (Liv.  -n.  1 ,  3S  j 
Virj[.^e».Yii.717;T»c.iru(.ii,9i;  Varr.ifeL.L. 
vi.  §33;  Lucan.Tii.408:  Cic  Ep.  ad  AU.  \i.  5; 
Kal.  Amitem.  ap.  Ordl  Tnicr.  vol.  ii.  p,  394.) 
A  fbw  yean  later,  B.C.  377,  the  Praenestines  and 
Iheir  allies,  during  a  war  with  Borne,  took  up  a 
position  on  the  Allia.  trusting  that  it  would  prove 
of  evil  omen  lo  then-  adTcrsartes ;  but  their  bnpes 


•  According  to  Niebnhr  (vol.  ii.  p.  533,  not 
tlie  correct  form  ia  Ali*,  hot  the  ordinaiy  for 
AluaIs  supported  by  manygoodMS&,andretainr 
by  (iie  n»at  recent  editor  of  Livy.  The  note 
Servina  (ad  Ata.  vii.  717)  is  certahily  founded  . 


were  deeeired,  and  they  were  totally  deftaled  by 
the  dictator  Cincinnatos.  (Uv.  vL  3S;  Enln^  It. 
2.)  The  sitnation  of  this  edebnted,  but  uiagnifi- 
cant,  stream  is  marked  with  tmosual  pndsioa  by 
Livy:  "  Aegre  (hottibas)  ad  undtdranm  IspidHi 
occuDinni  est,  qua  dumen  Aliia  Cnutominis  niouU' 
bus  praealtn  deflneni  alveo,  hand  mnllum  infra  riim 
Tiberino  amni  miatetnr ,"  (v.  37,)  The  Ganli  wen 
advancing  upon  Rome  hy  the  left  hank  of  the  Tib«, 
ao  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  via*  ben 
mentioned  is  Che  Via  Solaria,  and  the  (rarectnes 
of  the  distance  is  confirmed  by  PlntarehCCimiaiS), 
who  reckons  it  at  90  stadia,  and  by  Eatropna  (L  SO), 
while  Vibius  Sequester,  wlio  places  it  at  14  miki 
from  Rome  (p.  3),  is  an  authority  tf  no  valne  ra 
such  a  pnnt.  Notwithstanding  this  accnnte  de- 
scription, the  identification  cf  the  river  designited 
bos  been  the  subject  of  much  doubt  and  discnssiai, 
principally  arising  ^m  the  drctunstance  that  then 
is  no  stream  wbich  actnalty  crosses  tha  VU  galiris 
at  the  required  distance  from  Home.  Indeed  the 
only  two  streams  which  can  in  any  degree  iaene 
Ibe  title  of  riven,  that  flow  into  this  part  of  Ihe 
Tiber,  are  the  Rio  del  Motto,  which  crosses  the 
modern  mad  at  Ihe  Otieria  del  CriHo  ibaat  ISmila 
tram  Borne,  and  the  Fo$io  di  Conca,  which  ri»t  il 
a  place  called  Conca  i;near  the  sila  of  Ficnki), 
about  13  miles  from  Rome,  bnt  flows  in  a  aoutbeily 
dircelion  and  eroases  the  Via  Solaria  st  Malpaao, 
not  quite  7  milea  from  the  city.  The  fornitr  of 
these,  though  soppoeed  by  Cluverius  to  be  the  Allia, 
is  not  only  mach  loo  distant  from  Rome,  bnt  does 
not  correspond  with  the  description  of  Livy,  as  it 
flows  through  a  nearly  flit  oonntry,  nnd  ita  bsoki 
an  low  and  defencelesa.  The  Foao  di  Coaca  on 
the  contrary  is  too  near  to  Borne,  where  it  crosses 
the  road  and  enters  the  Tiber;  cm  which  account 
Nibby  and  Gell  have  supposed  the  battle  to  ban 
been  fought  higher  up  its  course,  above  Tom  di 
S-  Giovanni.  But  the  eipresoons  of  Livy  above 
dted  and  his  whole  narrative  clearly  prove  that  be 
conceived  the  hattb  to  have  been  fougbt  dc«  to 
the  Tiber,  so  that  the  Romans  rested  their  left  wing 
on  that  river,  and  Ibeir  right  on  the  Cmstumian 
hills,  protected  by  the  nserve  force  which  was 
posted  on  (Hie  of  those  hills,  and  against  which 
Brennna  directed  hia  first  attack,  fiolh  Iheee  two 
rivers  must  theiefon  be  njectedj  but  between  them 
are  two  smaller  streams  whidi,  tbougb  little  man 
than  ditches  in  appearance,  flow  through  deep  and 
narrow  ravines,  where  they  issue  from  the  hills; 
the  frst  of  these,  which  rises  not  far  from  the  Foho 
di  Coaca,  crosses  tlie  road  about  a  inilo  beyond 
La  JUareigliaaa,  and  nther  more  than  9  fhra 
Rome;  the  seconi!,  called  the  Scolo  del  CataU,  about 
3  miles  further  on,  at  a  spot  named  the  Fimla 
diPapa,  which  is  just  more  than  12  miles  from 
Borne.  The  choice  must  lie  between  these  two,  nt 
which  Ibe  former  has  been  adopted  by  Holstcnius 
and  Weslphal,  but  the  btler  has  on  the  whole  the 
best  claim  to  be  teganled  as  tlie  true  Allia-  It 
coincides  in  all  rc-ipects  with  Livy'g  description, 
except  that  the  distance  i>  a  niile  tao  great;  but  the 
difference  in  the  other  case  is  greater,  and  the  cor' 
respondence  in  no  olher  respect  more  ialisfacloij. 
If  it  be  objected  that  the  Utile  brook  at  Fonte  di 
I'apa  is  too  trifling  a  stream  to  have  earned  auch 
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vnfiflft  «C  Hie  river  AUia  occur  at  a  later  period 
oC  Bonu  Ittstawy.  (CluTer.  ItaL  p.  709;  ilolsten. 
J^ot  p.  127;  Westphal,  Bomucke  Kampagne, 
p.  117;  tidl*s  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  44 — 48;  Kibbj, 
i>Nlom  di  i2oMa,  tqL  i  p.  125;  Beichard,  The- 
am,  Topo^.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

ALLITAE  CAAXi^at,  Stmb.,  Diod.;  "AAAi^ 
FfeaL,  £tt.  AB^KDns:  Alife)^  a  city  of  Sanrninm, 
citsiied  in  the  Tallej  of  the  Vultumiu,  at  the  foot  of 
t^  lofty  wiMintMn  group  now  called  the  MonU 
Mdtmt.  It  waa  doae  to  the  frontiers  of  Campania, 
aad  is  eBomented  amoog  the  Campanian  cities  by 
FGoy  (iiL  5.  9),  and  bj  Silioa  Itallcns  (viiL  537); 
bat  Stnbo  cxprasly  caUs  it  a  Samnite  city  (p.  288). 
Tint  it  waa  so  at  an  eariier  period  is  certain,  as  we 
£nd  it  Rpeatedly  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the  Bo- 
bos  with  that  people.  Thos,  at  the  breaking  out 
flf  tha  Second  Samnite  War,  in  b.  a  826,  it  was  one 
cf  the  fiist  pLacea  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Komans:  who,  howevor,  subsequently  lost  it,  and  it 
was  retaken  by  C.  Hstfcios  iUxtilus  in  b.  c.  310. 
.Agaio,  in  B.  GL  307,  a  decidye  victory  over  the 
^•**"^*—  was  gained  by  the  proconsnl  Fabins  be- 
neath ita  walls.  (Lir.  TiiL  25,  ix.  38,  42;  Diod. 
X3L  35.)  Doring  the  Seoood  Punic  War  its  teni- 
tozy  was  alternately  trayersed  or  occupied  by  the 
Sorasos  and  by  Hannibal  (lir.  xziL  13,  17,  18, 
xxri.  9X  hot  no  mention  is  made  of  the  town  itself. 
Stnbo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the 
SsiQiiittt  whidi  had  survived  the  calamities  of  the 
Sudai  War:  and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  pos- 
seaed  an  extensive  and  fertile  territory  in  the  vidley 
of  the  Vnltnmus,  which  appears  to  have  a4Joined 
that  of  Venafrnm.  {Pro  Plane,  9,  de  Leg.  Agr, 
n.  25.)  Aecording  to  the  Liber  Coloniarum 
(pi  231),  a  ooiony  was  atablished  there  by  the 
triamvizs,  and  its  colonial  rank,  though  not  men- 
tiooed  by  Pliny,  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
iBscriptians.  These  also  attest  that  it  continued  to 
be  a  place  of  importance  under  the  empire:  and  was 
adeaed  with  many  new  public  buildings  under  the 
nifa  of  Hadrian.  (Zmnpt,  de  Cdomitf  p.  335; 
OrH  /user.  140,  3887 ;  Bomanelli,  vol.  iL  pp.  451 
—456.)  It  is  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on  the 
dneet  mad  from  Borne  to  Beneventum  by  the  Via 
Latim,  at  the  distance  of  17  miles  from  Teanum, 
sni  43  from  Beneventum;  but  the  latter  number  is 
ceitahily  too  huge.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  122,  .304.) 
The  modem  Altfe  is  a  poor  and  decayed  place, 
thflogh  it  still  retains  an  episcopal  see  and  the  title 
«f  a  dty:  it  occupies  the  ancient  site,  and  has  pre- 
served great  part  of  its  ancient  walls  and  gates,  as 
w«U  as  numerous  other  vestiges  of  antiquity,  in- 
da&g  the  lemains  of  a  theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
and  eonsiiiexahle  ruins  of  Theimae,  which  appear  to 
hane  been  oonstmeted  on  a  most  extensive  and 
•yfpiMJid  scale.  (Bomanelli,  L  c;  Craven,  AhruBsi^ 
vd.Lp.21.>  [E.  H.B.] 

ALLCTBBOGES  ('AAA^prytr,  'AAA^/wycf^and 
'AAA^C^oycr.  as  the  Greeks  write  the  name),  a 
GaOk  people,  whose  territory  lay  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Bbooe,  sad  chiefly  between  the  Bhone  and  the 
lam  (/aore).  On  the  west  they  were  bounded  by 
the  Scpwiani  (Caes.  B.  G.  L  10).  In  Caesar's  time 
(&  G.  i  6)  the  Bhodanus,  near  its  outlet  from  the 
kke  litnuamtts,  or  the  lake  of  Geneva,  was  the 
boondaiy  between  the  Allobroges  and  the  Uelvetii; 
asd  the  furthest  town  of  the  Allobroges  on  the  Hel- 
vetk  border  was  Geneva,  at  which  place  there  was 
a  raad  over  the  Bhone  into  the  Helvetic  territoiy  by 
abridge    The  Seijuani  were  the  narthem  neigh- 
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bonre  of  the  Allobroges,  who  seem  to  hav€  had  some 
territoiy  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bhone  above  the 
junction  of  the  Bhone  with  the  Arar  {Saone).  To 
the  south  of  the  Allobroges  were  the  Vocontii.  The 
limits  of  their  territory  may  be  generally  defined  in 
one  direction,  by  a  line  drawn  fixmi  Vienna  (  Fifenfie) 
on  the  Bhone,  which  was  their  chief  dty,  to  Geneva 
on  the  Leman  lake.  Their  land  was  a  wine  country. 

The  Allobroges  are  first  mentioned  in  history  as 
having  joined  Hannibsl  B.C.  218  in  his  invasion  of 
Italy  (Liv.  zxi.  31).  The  Aedoi,  who  were  the 
first  allies  of  Bome  north  of  the  Alps,  having  com- 
plained of  the  incursions  of  the  Allobroges  into  their 
territory,  the  Allobroges  were  attacked  and  defeated 
near  the  junction  of  the  Bhone  and  the  Saone  by 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (b.  g.  121),  who  from  his  vic- 
tory derived  the  cognomen  AQobrogicns.  Under 
B(«ian  dominion  they  became  a  more  agricultural 
people,  as  Strabo  describes  them  (p.  185):  most  of 
them  lived  in  small  towns  or  villages,  and  their 
chief  place  was  Vienna.  The  Allobroges  were 
looked  on  with  suspicion  by  their  conquerors,  for 
though  conquered  they  retained  their  old  animosity; 
and  their  dislike  of  Boman  dominion  will  explain 
the  attempt  made  by  the  conspirators  with  Catiline 
to  gain  over  the  Allobroges  through  some  ambas- 
sadors of  the  nation  who  were  then  in  Bome  (b.  a 
63).  The  ambassadors,  however,  through  fear  or 
some  other  motive,  betrayed  the  conspirators  (Sail. 
Cat,  41).  When  Caesar  was  governor  of  Gallia, 
the  Allobn^ges  north  of  the  Bhone  fied  to  him  for 
protection  against  the  Helvetii,  who  were  then 
marching  through  their  country,  b.  g.  58  {B.  G.  i. 
11).  The  Allobroges  had  a  senate,  or  some  body 
that  in  a  manner  correspondod  to  the  Boman  senate 
(Cic.  Cai,  ilL  5).  In  the  division  of  Gallia  under 
Augustus,  the  Allobroges  were  included  in  Karbo- 
nensis,  the  Provinda  of  Caesar  {B.  G.  i.  10) ;  and 
in  the  late  division  of  Gallia,  they  formed  the  Vien- 
nensis.  [G.L.] 

ALMA,  ALMUS  C^A/^.  Ition  Cass.  Iv.  80; 
Aurel.  Vict.  EpiUm,  38,  Probus ;  Eutiop.  ix.  17; 
Vopiscus,  Pti^mt,  18),  a  mountain  in  Lower  Pan- 
nonia,  near  Sinniom.  The  two  robber-chieftams 
Bato  made  this  mountain  their  stronghdd  during 
the  Dalmatian  insurrection  in  a.  d.  6 — 7.  {Diet,  of 
Biogr.  art  BaU).)  It  was  planted  with  vines  by 
the  emperor  Probus  about  a.  d.  280 — 81,  the  spot 
being  probably  recommended  to  him  by  its  contiguity 
to  hk  native  town  of  Sirmium.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALMO,  a  small  river  flowing  into  the  Tiber  on 
its  left  bank,  just  below  the  walls  of  Bome.  Ovid 
calls  it  "  cursu  brevissimus  Almo**  {Met  xiv.  829), 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  be  regarded  the 
stream  that  rises  frxnn  a  copious  source  under  an 
artifidal  grotto  at  a  spot  called  Za  CaffareUa  as  the 
true  Alma  This  stream  is,  however,  joined  by 
others  that  ftimish  a  much  larger  supply  of  water, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  ^  which,  called  the 
Marrana  degli  Oriiy  flows  fipom  the  source  near 
Marino  that  was  the  ancient  Aqua  Ferentina, 
another  is  commonly  known  as  the  Acqua  Santa» 
The  grotto  and  source  already  mentioned  were  long 
regarded,  but  certainly  without  foundation,  as  those 
of  Egeria,  and  the  Vallis  Egeriae  was  supposed  to 
be  the  VaUe  della  CaffareHa^  through  which  th 
Almo  flows.  The  grotto  itself  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  in  imperial  times:  it  contains  a  marble 
figure,  much  mutilated,  which  is  probably  that  of 
the  tutelary  ddty  of  the  stream,  or  the  god  Almo. 
(Nardini,  B4>ma  AnticOf  vol.  i.  pp.  157—161,  with 
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Nibby*8  notes ;  Nibbj,  DitUomi  di  Roma^  vol.  i. 
p.  130;  Gell,  Top,  of  Rome,  p.  48;  Bai^ess,  An- 
tiquities  of  Rojm,  vol.  L  p.  107.)  From  Uiis 
spot,  which  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  church  of 
S.  SebastkmOf  and  two  miles  finom  the  gates  of 
Borne,  the  Almo  has  a  course  of  between  3  and 
4  miles  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber,  crossing  on 
the  way  both  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Ostiensis. 
It  was  at  the  spot  where  it  joins  the  Tiber  that  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Cybele  was  landed,  when  it  was 
brought  from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia  to  Rome  in  b.  c. 
204;  and  in  memory  of  this  circumstance  the  sin- 
gular ceremony  was  observed  of  washing  the  image 
of  the  goddess  herself,  as  well  as  her  sacred  imple- 
ments, in  the  waters  of  the  Almo,  on  a  certain  day 
(6  Kal.  Apr.,  or  the  27th  of  Mardi)  in  every  year: 
a  superstition  which  subdsted  down  to  the  final 
extinction  of  paganism.  (Ov.  Fcuft  iv.  337 — 340 ; 
Lucan.  i.  600;  Martial,  iii.  47.  2;  Stat.  SUv.  v.  1. 
222 ;  SL  Ital.  viii.  365 ;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  3.  §  7.) 
The  little  stream  appears  to  have  retained  the  name 
of  Almo  as  late  as  the  seventh  century:  it  is  now 
commonly  called  the  Acquatacciok,  a  name  which  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a  corruption  of  Acqua 
dAppia^  from  its  crossing  the  Via  Appia.  The  spot 
where  it  is  traversed  by  that  rood  was  about  1^  mile 
from  the  ancient  Porta  Capena;  but  the  first  region 
of  the  city,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Au- 
gustus, was  extended  to  the  very  bank  of  the  Almo. 
(Preller,  JHe  Regionen  Ronu,  p.  2.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

ALMCyPIA  ('AAMMT^a),  a  district  in  Macedonia 
inhabited  by  the  Almofes  (*AA/A«»rcs),  is  snid  to 
have  been  one  of  the  early  conquests  o{  the  Aigive 
colony  of  the  Temenidae.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be 
the  same  country  now  called  Moglena,  which  bor- 
dered upon  the  ancient  £de5sa  to  the  NE.  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  the  Almopes  three  towns,  Horma  (*Op/ua), 
Europus  (E^fKtfiroT),  and  Apsalus  (^ki^oXos), 
(Thuc.  ii.  99;  Stcph.  B.  ».r.;  Lycophr.  1238;  PtoL 
iii.  13.  §  24 ;  Leake,  iSTorM^m  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  4  44.) 

ALONTA  {'k\6vrai  Terek),  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  flowing  into  the  W.  side 
of  tlie  Caspian,  S.  of  the  Udon  (O08«y,  Kouma), 
which  is  S.  of  tJie  Rha  (  Volga).  This  order,  given 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  §  12),  seems  sufiicient  to  identify 
the  rivers;  as  the  Rha  is  certainly  the  Volga,  and 
the  Kouma  and  Terdc  are  the  only  large  ri\'crs  that 
can  answer  to  the  other  two.  The  Terek  rises  in 
M.  Elbrouz,  the  highest  summit  of  tlie  Caucasus, 
and  after  a  rapid  course  nearly  due  E.  for  350  miles, 
falls  into  the  Caspian  by  several  mouths  near  44*^ 
N.  lat.  [P.  S.] 

A'LOPE  CA\«Jin?:  Eth.  'AKorlrnt,  'A\(nrt6s). 
1.  A  town  of  Phthiods  in  Thessaly,  placed  by  St&- 
phanus  between  Larissa  Cremaste  and  Ediinus. 
There  was  a  dispute  among  the  ancient  critics 
whether  this  town  was  the  same  as  the  Alope  in 
Homer(//.ii.682;  Strab. pp.427, 432;  Steph.B. «.«.). 

2.  A  town  of  the  Opuntian  Locrians  on  the  coast 
between  Daphnus  and  Cynus.  Its  ruins  have  been 
discovered  by  Gell  on  an  insulated  hill  near  the 
short).  (Thuc  ii.  26;  Strab.  p.  426;  ScyL  p.  23; 
Gell,  lUner,  p.  233.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians  of  uncertain 
Bite.    (Strab.  p.  427.) 

ALO'PECE.     [Attica.] 

ALOPECONNE'SUS  ('AAftnrfictJwi/iroO,  a  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Thracian  Chenionesns. 
It  was  an  Aeolian  colony,  and  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  fiict  tliat  the  settlers  were 
directed  by  an  oracle  to  establish  the  colony,  where 
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they  should  first  meet  a  fox  with  its  cob.  (Steph: 
B.  s.  v.;  Scymnus,  29;  Liv.  xxxi.  16;  Pomp. MeU, 
ii.  2.)  In  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  asf^ndancr, 
it  was  allied  with,  and  imder  the  protection  d 
Athens.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  256,  e.  AriHoer. 
p.  675.)  [L.  S.] 

ALO'RUS  (^AXMpos :  EtL  'AA^pfrif  Ot  a  town  of 
Macedonia  in  the  district  Bottiaea,  is  placed  by 
Stephanus  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Tbermaic 
gulf.  According  to  Scylax  it  was  situated  between 
the  Ualiacmon  and  Lydias.  Leake  supposes  it  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  Palear-hkora,  near  Kap- 
tokkdri.  The  town  is  chiefly  known  on  acooont  of 
its  being  the  birthplace  of  Ptolemy,  who  usurped 
the  Macedonian  thxxme  after  the  murder  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  son  of  Amyntas,  and  who  is  usually  called 
Ptolemaens  Alorites.  (Scyl.  p.  26 ;  Steph.  B. «.  v.; 
Strab.  p.  330;  Leake,  NorUiem  Greece,  voL  iL 
p.  435,  seq.;  Diet.  ofBiogr.  vol  iii  p.  568.) 

ALPE'NI  ('AATni'o/,  Hert)d.  viL  176;  'AXwijrif 
woAi5,  Herod.  viL  216:  Eth.  'AXviyrt^r),  a  town  of 
the  Epicnemidii  Locri  at  the  £.  entrance  of  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae.     For  details,  see  Thebmopitlae. 

ALPES  (oi  "AAtcis  ;  sometimes  also,  but  rarely 
T&  'AArc<y&  6fni  and  rci  "AAiria  Cpi?),  was  the  name 
given  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times  to  the  gnat 
chain  of  mountains — the  most  extensive  and  loftiest 
in  Europe, — which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
Italy,  separatmg  that  country  from  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many.    They  extend  without  interruption  from  Uie 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  Maasilla  and 
Genua,  to  that  of  the  Adriatic  near  Trieste,  but  their 
boundaries  are  imperfectly  defined,  it  being  almost 
impossible  to  fix  on  any  point  of  demarcation  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  while  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Alps,  which 
separate  the  Adriatic  from  the  Tallies  of  the  Save 
and  the  Drove,  are  closely  connected  with  the  Dly- 
rian  ranges  of  mountains,  which  continue  almost 
without  interruption  to  the  Black  Sea.     Hence  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  ridges  of  the  Alps  as  eoflemng  as  they 
descend  into  lUyricum  ("  mitesoentia  Alpium  joga 
per  medium  Dlyricum,"  iii.  25.  s.  28),  and  Mela  goes 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  Alps  extend  into  Thnioe 
(Mela,  ii.  4).  But  though  there  is  much  pkusibility 
in  this  view  considered  as  a  question  of  geographical 
theory,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  term  was  ever 
familiarly  employed  in  so  extensive  a  sense.   On  the 
other  hand  Strabo  seems  to  consider  the  Jura  and 
even  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  in  Swabia, 
in  which  the  Danube  takes  its  rise,  as  mere  offiiets 
of  the  Alps  (p.  207).     The  name  is  probably  de- 
rived from  a  Celtic  word  AW  car  Alp,  signifying  " a 
height:"  though  others  derive  it  finxn  an  adjective 
AB)  ^  white,"  which  is  cxinnected  with  the  Latin 
Albus,  and  is  the  root  of  the  name  of  Albion.  (Strab. 
p.  202 ;  and  see  Armstrong's  Goalie  Dictionary.) 

It  was  not  till  a  late  period  that  the  Greeks  appear 
to  have  obtained  any  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Alps, 
which  were  probably  in  early  times  r^arded  as  a 
part  of  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  a  general  appella- 
tion for  the  great  mountain  chain,  which  formed  the 
extreme  limit  of  their  get^raphical  knowledge  to  the 
north.  Lycophron  is  the  earliest  extant  author  who 
has  mention^  their  name,  which  he  however  erro- 
neously writes  ScCAtio  (^Alex.  1361):  and  the  ac- 
count given  by  Apollonins  Bhodius  (iv.  630,  foL),  of 
the  sources  of  the  Rhodanus  and  the  Eridanus  proves 
his  entire  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  these  regions. 
The  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Ganl  by  the  Romans,  and 
6till  more  the  fMissage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Al]i» 
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finC  di«w  pnsal  attradoo  to  the  xnoantains  in 
ywtinn.  asd  Poijiiiiis,  who  had  himadf  risited  the 
portiaa  of  tha  Aifane  chain  between  Italy  and  Gao], 
was  the  first  to  p:f9  an  accnrate  descripdon  of  them. 
8d]]  fey  feagimphieal  knowledge  of  their  coarse  and 
rxtait  vaa  rery  imperfect:  he  juadj  describes  them 
as  czteadii^  fnok  the  neighbourhood  of  Mawrilia  to 
tbe  head  cf  the  Adriatic  gitlf,  bat  places  the  sources 
«f  the  BhHM  in  the  ndghboorhood  of  the  latter,  and 
wtaien  the  Alps  and  that  river  as  running  parallel 
nidi  SKh  other  from  NE.  to  SW.  (Polj^  il  14, 
15,ii.47.)  Stxabo  more  conecUy  desoibes  the 
Alps  as  tiraiinfc  a  great  cnrve  like  a  bow,  the  con- 
csfe  sUe  of  which  was  turned  towards  the  plains  of 
Itak;  the  apex  of  the  curve  being  the  territory  of 
the  Sakan,  while  both  extremities  make  a  bend 
isiad,  the  one  to  the  Ligurian  shore  near  Genoa,  the 
«(ber  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  (Strab.  pp.  128, 
Sia)  He  jnstlj  adds  that  throughout  this  whole 
cxfieat  thej  IbniMBd  a  oontinQoas  diain  or  ridge,  so 
tkat  ibgj  might  be  ahnoet  regarded  as  one  moun- 
tva:  but  that  to  the  east  and  north  they  sent  out 
Tsrioas  fldbfaoots  and  minor  ranges  in  different  direc- 
tkns.  (Id.  IT.  pu  207.)  Already  previous  to  the 
taw  of  Strabo  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Alpine 
tiftei  by  Aognstna,  and  the  oonatraction  of  several 
U^  nads  acroas  the  principal  passes  of  the  chains 
as  wefl  as  tha  increased  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  natiaBS  on  the  other  side,  had  begun  to  render 
the  A^  comparatively  familiar  to  the  Romans.  But 
Stnbo  himself  remarks  (p.  71)  that  their  ge<^gra- 
jbial  poeitkn  waa  still  imperfectly  known,  and  the 
ernes  of  detail  of  which  he  is  guilty  in  describing 
Ibeni  fnQy  confirm  the  statement.  Ptolemy,  though 
viitisg  at  a  later  period,  seems  to  have  been  still 
nan  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  as  he  re- 
pieeeats  the  Mons  Aduk  (the  St,  Gothard  or  Splu- 
fn)  as  the  point  where  the  chain  takes  its  great 
Wad  fim  a  northern  to  an  easterly  direction,  while 
Hnibo  ooereccly-  aasigns  the  territory  of  the  Salassi 
as  tbe  point  where  this  change  takes  phu». 

As  the  Bomana  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  Alpa,  they  began  to  distinguish  the  different 
yortiona  of  the  chi^  by  various  appellations,  which 
enftinQed  in  nse  under  the  empire,  and  are  still  ge- 
aeraOy  adopted  by  geographers.  These  distinctive 
•pdietB  are  as  feUows: 

1.  Alpcs  Mabiiimas  f  AXwcif  vap«(Xioi,  or  wo- 
fi^hJuScnm),  thelfaritime  Alps,  was  the  name  given, 
prabafaiy  fimn  an  eariy  period,  to  that  portion  of  the 
wUdi  ahota  immediately  upon  the  Tyrrhenian 
between  IfarMines  and  Genoa.  Their  limit  was 
by  aome  writers  at  the  Portus  Monoed  or  Mo- 
ely  above  which  rises  a  lofty  headland 
stood  the  trophy  erected  by  Augustus  to 
the  aubjugation  of  the  Alpine  tribes. 
Auouern.]  Strabo  however  more 
jadicininly  regards  the  whole  range  along  the  coast 
«f  ligBria  aa  far  aa  Yada  Sahbata  {Vado),  as  be- 
lacing  to  the  Uaritime  Alpe:  and  this  appears  to 
bate  been  in  accordance  wi^  the  common  usage  of 
later  time*,  aa  we  find  both  the  Intemelii  and  In- 
pmi  generally  reckoned  among  the  Alpine  tribes. 
(Snah.  ppw  201,  202;  Liv.  zxviii.  46;  Tac.  HisL 
a.  12;  Vopiae.  ProeuL  12.)  From  this  point  aa  far 
as  the  river  Varna  (For)  the  mountains  descend 
qailB  to  the  aea-ehore:  but  from  the  mouth  of  the 
^wnt  they  trend  to  the  north,  and  this  continues  to 
be  the  direction  of  the  main  chain  as  far  as  the  com- 
iwremait  of  the  Pennine  Alps.  The  only  moun> 
taiBS  in  this  part  of  the  range  of  which  the  ancient 
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names  have  been  preserved  to  us  are  the  Mokb  Cema, 
in  which  the  Varus  had  its  source  (Plin.  iii.  4.  s.  5), 
now  called  la  CaUlok;  and  the  Mons  Vesulus,  now 
Monte  VitOf  fixMU  which  the  Padus  takes  its  rise. 
(Plin.  xii.  16.  s.  20;  Mela,  ii.4;  Senr.adAen,  x.708.) 
Pliny  calls  this  the  most  lofty  summit  of  the  Alps, 
which  is  far  from  beiz^  correct,  but  its  isolated  cha> 
racter,  and  proximity  to  t^e  plains  of  Italy,  combined 
with  its  really  great  elevation  of  1 1,200  feet  above 
the  sea,  would  readily  convey  this  impression  to  an 
unscientific  observer. 

At  a  later  period  of  the  empire  we  find  the  Alpes 
Maritimae  constituting  a  separate  provincey  with  its 
own  Procurator  (Qrell.  Inscr,  2214,  3331,  5040), 
but  the  district  thus  designated  was  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  limits  just  stated,  as  the  capital  of 
the  jnovinoe  was  Ebrcidunum  (Embrun)  in  Gaul. 
(Booking,  ad  iVofit  Dign,  pp.  473,  488.) 

2.  Au>Es  CoTTTAE,  or  CoTTiAKAK,  the  Cottiau 
Alps,  included  the  next  portion  of  the  chain,  from 
the  Mons  Vesalus  northward,  extending  apparently 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mont  CeniSj  though 
their  limit  is  not  clearly  defined.  They  derived  their 
napae  from  Cottius,  an  Alpine  chieftain,  who  having 
condliatod  the  favour  and  friendship  of  Augustus, 
was  left  by  him  in  possession  of  this  pcnrtion  of  the 
Alps,  with  the  tide  of  Praefect.  His  territory,  which 
comprised  twelve  petty  tribes,  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Ebrodonnm  or  Embrun  in  Gaul,  as  fiu* 
as  Segusio  or  Susa  in  Italy,  and  indudod  the  pass  of  ^ 
the  Mont  Gtnjvre,  one  of  the  most  frequented  and 
important  lines  of  communication  between  the  two 
countries.  (Strab.  pp.  179, 204 ;  Plin.  iiL  20.  s.  24 ; 
Tac.  HitL  i.  61,  iv.  68;  Amm.  Marc.  zv.  10.)  The 
territory  of  Cottius  was  united  by  Nero  to  the  Roman 
empire,  and  constituted  a  separate  province  under 
the  name  of  Alpes  Cottiae.  But  after  the  time  of 
Constantino  this  appellation  was  extended  so  as  to 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  province  or  r^on  of  Italy 
previously  known  as  Liguria.  [Liouria.]  (Orell. 
Inacr,  2156,  3601 ;  NotiL  Dign.  ii.  p.  66,  and 
Hocking,  ad  loc.;  P.  Diac.  ii.  17.)  llie  principal 
rivers  which  have  their  sources  in  this  part  of  the 
Alps  are  the  DRinsNTiA  (Durance)  on  the  W. 
and  the  Dubia  {Dora  Riparia)  on  the  £.,  which 
is  confeunded  by  Strabo  (p.  203)  with  the  river  of 
the  same  name  (now  called  Dora  Battea)  that  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  SalassL 

3.  Alpbs  Graiae  (  AXweif  Tptuaiy  Ptol.)  called 
also  Mons  Graiub  (Tac.  Hist,  iv.  68),  was  the  name 
given  to  the  Alps  through  which  lay  the  pass  now 
known  as  the  Little  SL  Bernard,  The  precise  ex- 
tent in  which  the  term  was  employed  cannot  be  fixed, 
and  probably  waa  never  de&ied  by  the  andents 
themselves ;  but  modem  geographers  generally  regard 
it  as  comprising  the  portion  of  the  chain  which  ex- 
tends fi^om  the  Mont  Cema  to  Mont  Blanc,  The 
real  origin  of  the  appellation  is  unknown;  it  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  some  Celtic  word,  but  the  Bomans  , 
in  later  times  interpreted  it  as  meaning  Grecianf  and 
connected  it  with  the  fabulous  passage  of  the  Alpa 
by  Hercules  on  his  return  fimn  Spain.  In  confirm- 
ation of  this  it  appears  that  some  ancient  altars 
(probably  Celtic  monuments)  were  regarded  as 
having  been  erected  by  him  upon  this  occasion,  and 
the  mountains  themselves  are  called  by  some  writers 
Alpes  Graegae.  (Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24 ;  Amm.  Marc 
zv.  10.  §  9 ;  Petron.  de  B.  C,  144—151 ;  Nep.  Hann, 
3.)  Livy  appears  to  apply  the  name  of  "  Cremonis  ju- 
gum**to  this  part  of  the  Alps  (xxi.38),  a  name  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  retained  by  the  CratnofU^  a 
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mountain  near  SLiHdier.  Plinj  (zi.  42.  s. 97)  tenns 
them  Alpes  Centronicab  fhrni  the  Gaulish  tribe 
of  the  Centrones,  who  occupied  their  western  s]q)es. 

4.  Alpes  Pennxmae,  or  Pobninae,  the  Pennine 
Alpe,  was  the  appellation  by  which  the  Bomans  de- 
signated the  loftiest  and  most  central  part  of  the 
chain,  extending  firom  the  Mont  Blanc  on  the  W.,  to 
the  MotUe  Rosa  on  the  £.  The  first  form  of  the 
name  is  evidently  the  msst  correct,  and  was  derived 
from  the  Celtic  "  Pen"  or  "  Ben"  a  height  or  sum- 
mit; but  the  opinion  having  gained  ground  that  the 
pass  of  the  Great  SL  Bema^  over  these  mountains 
was  the  rouie  pursued  by  Hannibal,  the  name  was 
considered  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  Carthar- 
ginians  (Poeni),  and  hence  the  form  Pomnae  is 
frequently  adopted  by  later  writers.  Livy  himself 
points  out  the  error,  and  adds  that  the  name  was 
really  derived,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  in- 
habitants, from  a  deity  to  whom  an  altar  was  conse- 
crated on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  probably  the  same 
who  was  afterwards  worshipped  by  the  Bomans 
thraaselves  as  Jupiter  Penninus.  (Liv.  xxL  38 ;  Ptin. 
ill.  17.  s.  21 ;  Strab.  p.  205;  Tac.  Hist  i.  61,  87; 
Amm.  Marc  xv.  10;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen,  x.  13; 
OrelL  Inscr,  vol.  i.  p.  104.)  The  limits  of  the 
Pennine  Alps  are  nowhere  very  clearly  designated; 
but  it  seems  that  the  whole  upper  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  the  modem  Valais,  was  called  Vallis  Poenina 
(see  Orell.  Inscr.  211),  and  Ammianus  expressly 
places  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  in  iha  Pennine  Alps 
(xv.  11.  §  16),  so  that  the  term  must  have  been 
frequently  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  moxm- 
taln  chain  from  the  Mont  Blanc  eastward  as  far  as 
the  SL  Gothard.  The  name  of  Alpes  Leponttab 
from  the  Gaulish  tribe  of  the  Lepontii,  is  frequently 
applied  by  modem  geographers  to  the  part  of  the 
range  inhabited  by  them  between  the  Monte  Rosa 
and  the  Mont  St,  Gothardj  but  there  is  no  ancient 
autliority  for  the  nunc  The  *^  Alpes  Graiae  et 
Poenmae,"  during  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
empire,  constituted  a  separate  province,  which  was 
united  with  Transalpine  Gaul.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Darantasia  and  Octudurus.  (Amm.  Marc.  xv.  11, 
§  12;  Orell.  Inscr.  3888;  Not,  Dign.  ii.  p.  72; 
Booking,  <id  he.  p.  472.)  Connected  with  these 
we  find  mentioned  the  Alpes  Atractianae  or  Atrecti- 
anae,  a  name  otherwise  wholly  unknown. 

5.  T&e  Alpes  Rhaeticae,  or  Rhaetian  Alps,may 
bo  considered  as  adjoining  the  Pennine  Alps  on  the 
east,  and  including  the  greater  part  of  the  countries 
now  called  the  Grtsons  and  the  TyroL  Under  this 
more  general  appellation  appears  to  have  been  com- 
prised the  mountain  mass  called  Mons  Adula,  in 
which  both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  place  the  sources  of 
the  Rhine  [Adula  Mons],  while  Tacitus  expressly 
tells  us  that  that  river  rises  in  one  of  the  most  inac- 
cessible and  lofly  mountains  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps. 
{Germ.  1.)  The  more  eastern  portion  of  the  Rliae- 
tian  Alps,  in  which  the  Athesis  and  Atagis  have 
their  sources,  is  called  by  Pliny  and  by  various  other 
writers  the  Alpes TKioENTiNAE,from  the  important 
city  of  Tridentum  in  the  Southern  Tyrol.  (Plin.  iii. 
16.  s.  20;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  22;  Flor.  iii.  4.) 

6.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Alps  from  the  valley 
of  the  Athesis  and  the  pass  of  the  Brenner  to  the 
plains  of  Pannonia  and  the  sources  of  the  Save  appear 
to  have  been  known  by  various  appellations,  of  which 
it  is  not  easy  to  detemiine  the  precise  extent  or  ap- 
plication. The  northern  arm  of  the  chain,  which 
extends  through  Noricum  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna,  was  known  as  the  Alfks  Noricae  (Flor. 
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ill.  4;  Plin.  iii.  25.  s.  28),  while  the  more  aonthent 
range,  which  bounds  the  plains  of  Venetia,  and  corrcs 
round  the  modem  FriotU  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trieste^  was  variously  known  as  the  Alpes  Cak- 
NiCAE  and  JuLiAE.  The  former  designation,  on- 
ployed  by  Pliny  (/.  c),  they  derived  from  tiie  Carai 
who  inhabited  their  mountain  fiistnesses:  the  latter, 
which  appears  to  have  become  customary  in  later 
times  (Tac.  ffisL  iiL  8 ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  9,  xxxl 
16;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  560;  Sex.  Ruf.  Breoiar.  7), 
from  Julius  Caesar,  who  first  reduced  the  Cam  to 
subjection,  and  founded  in  their  territory  the  toninis 
of  Julium  Camicum  and  Forum  Julii,  of  which  the 
latter  has  given  to  the  province  its  modem  name  of 
the  Frioul,  We  find  also  thb  part  oi  the  Alps  some- 
times termed  Alpes  Venetae  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxL 
16.  §  7)  from  their  bordering  on  the  pnnince  of 
Venetia.  The  mountain  ridge  immediately  above 
Trieste,  which  separates  the  watera  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  valley  of  the  Save,  and  connects  the  Alps, 
properly  so  called,  with  the  mountains  of  Dahnatia 
and  Dlyricum,  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Moss 
OcBA  (Oirpa,  Strab.  p.  207;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §1^ 
from  whence  one  of  the  petty  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Teigeste  was  called  the  SubooinL  (Plin. 
iii.  20.  s.  24.)  Strabo  justly  observes  that  this  is  the 
lowest  part  of  the  whde  Alpine  range :  in  consequence 
of  which  it  was  from  a  very  early  period  traversed 
by  a  much  firequented  pass,  that  became  the  mediom 
of  active  commercial  intercourse  from  the  Roman 
colony  of  Aquileia  with  the  valleys  of  the  Saee  and 
Drove,  and  by  means  of  those  rivers  with  the  plains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 

7.  We  also  find,  as  already  mentSoncd,  the  name 
of  the  Alps  sometimes  extended  to  the  moontam 
ranges  of  Illyricum  and  Dalmatia:  thus  Pliny  (si. 
42.  8.  97)  speaks  of  the  Alpes  Dalmaticae,  and 
Tacitus  of  the  Alpes  Pannonicae  {Hist.  ii.  98, 
iii.  1),  by  which  however  he  perhaps  means  httle 
more  than  the  Julian  Alps.  But  this  extensive  use 
of  the  term  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  generally 
adopted. 

The  physical  charactera  of  the  Alps,  and  those 
natural  phenomena  which,  though  not  peculiar  to 
them,  they  yet  exhibit  on  a  greater  scale  than  any 
other  mountains  of  Europe,  must  have  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  travellers  and  geographera:  and  thfr 
difficulties  and  dangera  of  the  passes  over  them  were, 
as  was  natural,  greatly  exaggerated.  Polybius  was 
the  first  to  give  a  rati(mal  account  of  them,  and  has 
described  their  characteristic  features  on  occasion 
of  the  passage  of  Hannibal  in  a  manner  of  which  the 
accuracy  has  been  attested  by  all  modem  writers. 
Strabo  also  gives  a  very  good  account  of  them,  noticing 
particularly  the  danger  arising  from  the  awUandies 
or  sudden  falls  of  snow  and  ice,  which  detached 
themselves  from  the  vast  frozen  masses  above,  and 
hurried  the  traveller  over  the  side  of  the  precipice 
(p.  204).  Few  attempts  appear  to  have  been 
made  to  estimate  their  actual  height;  but  Polybius 
remarks  that  it  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  highest 
mountainsof  Greece  and  Thrace,OIympus,Ossa,Athos, 
&c :  for  that  almost  any  of  these  mountains  might 
be  ascended  by  an  active  walker  in  a  single  day, 
while  he  would  scarcely  ascend  the  Alps  in  five:  a 
statement  greatly  exaggerated.  (Polyb.  ap.  SfnA. 
p.  209.)  Strabo  on  the  contrary  tells  us,  that  the 
direct  ascent  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  mountains 
in  the  territory  of  the  Medulli,  did  not  exceed 
100  stadia,  and  the  same  distance  for  the  descent  on 
tho  other  aide  mto  Italy  (p.  203),  while  PUny 
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(u.  65)  ippeus  to  estimate  the  perpendicular  heaght 

of  MDie  i  the  kftiest  snmniits  at  not  less  ihanjijtif 

mUes!    The  la^;th  of  the  whole  range  is  estim^Ued 

hj  PdlflitH  si  onlj  2200  stadia,  while  Cadiiu  An- 

tii«ts(<iii0tedhjPUn7iiL  18.8.22)  stated  it  as 

net  less  than  1000  miles,  reckooing  along  the  foot  of 

the  moostains  firem  sea  to  sea.    Plinj  himself  esti- 

BBtes  ths  same  distance  calculated  from  the  river 

Vans  to  the  Axsia  at  745  miles,  a  fair  approzima- 

tiiB  to  the  troth.    He  also  jnstlj  remarks  that  the 

JtTj  Afierent  estimates  of  the  breadth  of  the  Alps 

pTVB  br  diflerent  aaUiors  were  fomided  on  the  fact 

ef  its  gnat  inequality:  the  eastern  portion  of  the 

nase  betneeu  CSermanT  and  Italj  being  not  leas  than 

100  ndles  across,  while  the  other  portions  did  not 

«xcnd7a  (P]in.iii.  19. 8. 23.)   Strabo  tells  ns  that 

vbik  the  more  lol^  sommits  o{  the  Alps  were  either 

esrand  with  perpetoal  snow,  or  so  bare  and  rugged 

as  to  be  ahogether  uninhabitable,  the  sides  were 

dithsd  widi  cxtensiTe  forests,  and  the  lower  slopes 

and  taffies  were  cultivated  and  well  peopled.   There 

«as  buweiei  always  a  scarcity  of  com,  which  the 

JTihalMtantw  procured  fimm  those  of  the  plains  in  ex- 

chsage  far  the  productions  of  their  mountains,  the 

dmf  of  wfaich  were  resm,  pitch,  pine  wood  for  torches, 

wax,  hflBMy,  and  dieese.    Previous  to   the  time  of 

Augustus,  the  Alpdne  tribes  bad  been  given  to  pre- 

^isloiy  habits,  and  were  continually  plundering  their 

mors  vedtfay  neighbouxs,  but  after  they  had  been 

cBopletdy  sotbdoed  and  roads  made  through  their 

tatiUfties  they  devoted  themselves  more  to  the  arts 

«f  pesoe  and  husbandry.    (Strsb.  pp.  206,  207.) 

\ar  wexe  the  Alps  wanting  in  more  valuable  pro- 

dactieDs.     Gold   mines  or  rather  washing  were 

wsked  m  them  in  various  places,  especially  in  the 

tBTitocy  of  the  Salasst  (the  Vol  dAo^a),  where 

tiKftcmsas  derived  a consadersble  revenue  frwa  them; 

sad  in  the  Noiic  Alps,  near  Aquileia,  where  gold  was 

fnrad  in  lamps  as  big  as  a  bean  after  digging  only  a 

iew  leet  below  the  sux&ce  (Strsb.  pp.  205,  208). 

Tbe  inn  mines  of  the  None  Alps  were  also  well 

kaovn  to  the  Bomana,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the 

eiceSent  qiiality  of  the  metal  furnished  by  them, 

vkich  nas  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  swords.  (Plin. 

xxziv.l4.B.41;Hor.Carm.l.  16.9,£;)0<izvii.71.) 

Ths  rwk.  crystal  so  abundant  in  the  Alps  was  much 

viked  by  the  Bomans,  and  diligently  sought  for  in 

cBBaequoMe  by  the  natives.  (Plin.xxxvii.2.8.9,10.) 

Semal  hinds  of  animslw  are  also  noticed  by  ancient 
vritefs  as  peculiar  to  the  Alps;  among  these  are  the 
Cbaoms  (tbe  rvpieapra  of  PHny),  the  Ibex,  and  the 
llsrmot.  Pliny  dso  mentions  white  hares  and  white 
pnose  or  Ptannigan.  (Plin.  viii.  79.  s.  81,  x.  68. 
S.85;  Varr.  delLILm.  12.)  Polybius  described  a 
]ar«e  sxumal  of  the  deer  kind,  but  with  a  neck  like  a 
wBA  boar, evidently  the  Elk(Cervus  Aloes)  now  found 
«dyiB  the  north  of  Europe.  (¥fAjh,ap.Strab.  p. 208.) 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate  in  detail 
sO  the  petty  trib«  which  inhabited  the  vallies  and 
dnpes  of  the  Alps.  The  inscription  on  the  trophy 
of  Augustus  already  mentioned,  gives  the  names  of 
vtt  len  than  iorty-fbor  '*  Gentes  Alpinae  devictae," 
ftisy  of  which  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown  (Plin. 
bL  30.  a.  24).  The  inscription  on  the  arch  at  Sma 
i&attifQBs  fourteen  tribes  that  were  subject  to  Cottius, 
«f  which  the  greater  part  are  equally  obscure. 
(OivB.  Jn§er,  626;  Miltin,  Vcy.  en  PiemorUj  vol.  L 
f.  106.)  Those  tribes,  whose  locality  can  be  deter- 
Baoai  with  tolerable  certainty,  or  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  histdcy,  will  be  found  nnder  their  respective 
Btieks:  for  an  examinatioD  of  the  whole  list  tbe 
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reader  may  consult  Walckenaer,  Geographie  deg 
Oauks  vol.  ii.  pp.  43 — 66. 

The  eternal  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Alps  are  the 
sources  from  which  flow  several  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  Europe:  the  Bhone,  the  Bhlne,  and  the  Po,  as  well 
as  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  the  Inn,  the 
Drave  and  the  Save.  It  would  be  useless  here  to 
enter  into  a  geographical  or  detailed  enumeration  of 
the  countless  minor  streams  which  derive  their 
sources  from  the  Alps,  and  which  will  be  found  mider 
the  countries  to  which  th^  severally  belong. 

Pastet  of  the  Alps. 

Many  of  the  passes  across  the  great  central  chain 
of  the  Alps  are  so  clearly  indicated  by  the  course  of 
the  rivers  which  rise  in  them,  and  the  vallies  through 
which  these  flow,  that  they  must  probably  have  been 
known  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  from  a  very  early 
period.  Long  bdfore  the  passage  of  the  western 
AJpe  by  Hannibal,  we  know  that  these  mountains 
were  crossed  by  successive  swarms  of  Gaulish  in- 
vaders (Polyb.  iii.  48 ;  Liv.  v.  33),  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  more  easily  accessible  passes 
of  the  Bhaetian  and  Julian  Alps  had  afforded  a  way 
for  the  migrations  of  nations  in  still  earlier  ages. 
The  particular  route  taken  by  Hannibal  is  still  a 
subject  of  controversy.*  But  it  is  clear  from  the  whole 
narrative  of  Polybius,  that  it  was  one  already  pre- 
viously known  and  firequented  by  the  mountaineers 
that  guided  him;  and  a  few  years  Utter  his  brother 
Hasdirubal  appears  to  have  crossed  the  same  pass 
with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  Polybius,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  acquainted  with  only  four 
passes,  viz. :  I .  that  through  Lignria  by  the  Maritime 
Alps;  2.  that  through  the  Taurini,  which  was  the 
one  traversed  by  Hannibal;  3.  that  through  the  Sa- 
hissi;  and  4.  that  through  the  Bhaetians.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Strab.  p.  209.)  At  a  later  period  Pampey,  on 
Ids  march  into  Spain  (b.  c.  77),  opened  out  a  pas- 
sage lor  his  army,  which  he  describes  as  "  diflerent 
from  that  of  Hannibal,  but  more  convenient  for  the 
Bomans."  (Pompeii  JEpist,  ap,  SaUmt.  EisL  iii. 
p.  230,  ed.  Gerlach.)  Shortly  after  this  time  VaiTo 
(in  a  passage  in  which  there  appears  to  be  much 
confusion)  speaks  ^  jive  passes  across  the  Alps 
(without  including  the  more  easterly  ones),  which 
be  enumerates  as  follows :  "  Una,  quae  est  jnzta 
mare  per  Liguras;  altera  qua  Hannibal  tnmsiit; 
tertia  qua  Pompeius  ad  Sspaniense  helium  pro- 
fectus  est:  quarta  qua  Hasdrubal  de  Gallia  in 
Italiam  venit:  quinta,  quae  quondam  a  Graecis 
possessa  est,  quae  exinde  Alpes  Graeciae  appcl- 
hintur."  (Varr.  ap,  Serv,  ad  Am,  x.  13.)  From 
the  time  of  the  r^uction  of  the  Transalpine  Gauls 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  that  of  the  Alpine  tribes  by  Au- 
gustus, the  passes  over  the  Alps  came  to  be  well 
known,  and  were  traversed  by  high  roads,  several  of 
which,  however,  on  account  of  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  mountuns,  were  not  practicable  for  carriages. 
These  passes  were  the  following:  — 

1.  '*  Per  Alpes  Mabitikas,"  along  the  coast 
of  Liguria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  from 
Genua  to  the  mouth  of  the  Varus.  Though  the 
line  of  sea-coast  must  always  have  offered  a  natural 
means  of  communication,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
frequented  by  the  Bomans  until  the  ^-Ud  tribes  of 
the  Ligurians  had  been  efiectually  subdued ;  and  it 
appears  certain  that  no  regular  road  was  constructed 

*  See  the  article  HAinfiBAL,in  the  Diet.  ofBiogr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  333,  and  the  works  there  refen-ed  to. 
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along  it  till  the  time  of  Augostns.  The  momunent 
which  thatemperorerectedoTer  the  highest  part  of  the 
pass  (just  above  the  Portus  Monoed),  to  oommemo- 
xate  the  roductbn  of  the  Alpine  tribes,  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  the  Roman  road  may  be  distinctly  traced 
for  soTeral  miles  on  each  side  of  it.  [Tropaea 
AuouBn.]  It  did  not  follow  the  same  line  as  the 
modem  road,  but,  after  ascending  fitnn  near  Jlfen- 
tone  to  the  smnmit  of  the  pass  at  Turhia^  descended 
a  side  valley  to  Gemenelion  {Cvmiie£)^  and  proceeded 
from  thence  direct  to  the  month  of  theVams,  leaving 
Nicaea  on  the  left.  The  stations  along  this  road 
from  Vada  Sabbata  {Vodii)  to  AntipoliB  are  thus 

given  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  p.  296 :  — 

M.P.  M.P. 

-   zii.  Lumone         -  -    z. 
AlpeSumma(7\ir6M)    vi. 

Cemenelo  (.Cmimcs)  -  viii. 

Vanun  flomen  -    vL 

Antipolis  (iliitt6e«)  -    z. 


-  vm. 

-  XV. 

-  XVL 


Pullopice 
Albingauno 

Luco  Bormani 
Costa  Balenae 
Albintimilio  (  Ftn- 
tiTniglia)         -  xvi. 

This  line  of  road  is  given  in  the  Itinenuy  as  a  part 
of  the  Via  Aorelia,  of  which  it  was  nndonbtedly  a 
continnation;  but  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  of 
the  mile-stooes  discovered  near  Turbia  that  it  was 
properly  called  the  Via  Jnlia. 

2.  **  Pes  Alpes  Gottias,"  by  the  pass  now 
called  the  AfotU  Cfenevre,  from  Augusta  Taurinorum 
to  Brigantio  (^Briangon)  and  Ebrodnnum  (^Embrvn) 
in  Gaul.  This  was  the  most  direct  Hue  of  communi- 
cation from  the  north  of  Italy  to  Transalpine  Gaul : 
it  is  evidently  that  followed  by  Caesar  when  he 
hastened  to  oppose  the  Uelvetii,  "  qua  proxunum 
iter  in  ulteriorem  Galliam  per  Alpes  erat "  {B.  G.  L 
10),  and  is  probably  the  same  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  first  explored  by  Pompey.  It  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  passes  most  frequented  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  is  termed  by  Ammianus  (xv.  10)  **  via 
media  et  oompendiaiia."  That  writer  has  given  a 
detailed  account  of  the  pass,  the  highest  ridge  of 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Matbonab  Mo278, 
a  name  retained  in  the  middle  ages,  and  found  in 
the  Itin.  HierosoL  p.  556.  Just  at  its  foot,  on  the 
Italian  side,  was  the  station  Ad  Martis,  probably 
near  the  modem  village  of  Ouix.  The  distances 
given  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  341)  are,  from  Taurini 
(Augusta  Taurinorum)  to  S<>gu«>io  {Stud)  51  M.  P. 
(a  great  overstatement:  the  correct  distiuiGe  would 
be  36);  thence  — 

Ad  Mortis  -      xvL      Ramae      -  xviiL 
Brigantio    -    xviiL       Eburodono   xviii. 
Though  now  little  frequented,  this  pass  is  one  of  tlie 
lowest  and  easdcst  of  those  over  the  main  chain. 

3.  "  Per  Alpes  Graias,"  by  the  LittU  St.  Ber- 
nard. Thid  route,  which  led  from  Milan  and  the 
pUtins  of  the  Po  by  the  valley  of  the  Sulassi  to  Au- 
gusta Pmetoria  (vlo«ta),  and  from  thence  across  the 
mountain  pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Isara  (Isk^), 
and  through  the  TareaUute  to  Vienna  and  Lug- 

.  dunum,  is  supposed  by  many  writers  to  have  been 
:  that  followed  by  Hannibal.  It  was  certainly  crossed 
1  by  D.  Brutus  with  his  army  afler  the  battle  of  Mu- 
tina,  B.  c.  43.  But  though  it  presents  much  less 
natural  difficulties  than  its  neighbour  the  Great  St. 
Bernard^  it  appears  to  have  been  little  frequented, 
on  account  of  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Salassians, 
until  Augustus,  afler  havuig  completely  subdued 
that  people,  constructed  a  carriage  road  over  the 
Graian  Alps,  which  thenceforward  became  one  of 
the  most  important  and  frequented  lines  uf  oommuni- 
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cation  between  Italy  and  GauL    (Strab.  p.  208; 
Tac.  Hitt.  u.  66,  iv.  68.) 

The  stations  on  this  route  are  thus  given  in  tht 
Itinerary,  beginning  fixxm  Eporedia,  at  the  eotnmce 
of  the  VcUd'Aosta:— 

M.P. 

Vitricium  ( Verrez)  -        -        -      xxi. 

Augusta  Praetoria  {Aostd)         -     xxv. 

Arebrigium  (&  Didier)      -        -      xxv. 

Rergintrum  {Bourg.  S.  Maurice')     xxiv. 

Darantasia  {AfousUert)     -        -     xviil 

Obilinum         ....      xiii. 

Ad  Publicanos  (Cofi/Caiif)  -        iiL 

From  thence  there  branched  off  two  lines  of  rood, 
the  one  by  Lemincum  {Chamber^/)  and  Augosti 
Allobrogum  to  Vienna,  the  other  northwards  to  Ge> 
neva  and  the  Lacos  Lemannns. 

4.  "  Per  Alpes  Pxmcnf  as,"  by  the  Great  Sl 
Bernard.    This  route,  which  branched  off  from  tha 
former  at  Augusta  Praetoria,  and  led  direct  acroM 
the  mountain,  from  thence  to  Octodurus  {Martignff) 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  head  of  the  L^ 
Lemannns,  appears  to  have  been  known  and  fie* 
qnented  from  voy  early  times,  though  it  was  nerer 
rendered  practicable  for  cazriages.    Caesar  speaks  of 
it  as  being  used  to  a  consLderable  extent  by  mer- 
chants and  traders,  notwithstanding  the  exactions  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  wild  tribes  tfait 
then  occupied  this  part  of  the  Alps.     (B.  G.  iii.  1.) 
The  numerous  inscriptions  and  votive  tablets  tbat 
have  been  discovered  sufficiently  attest  how  mndi 
this  pass  was  frequented  in  later  times:  and  it  ww 
repeatedly  traveraed  by  Roman  armies.     (OrelL 
Jn$er.  vol.  L  p.  104;  Tac.  Hitt  i.  61,  iv.  68.)   The 
distances  by  this  road  are  thus  given  in  the  Itineruy. 
From  Augusta  Praetoria  to  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
Summo  Pennino,  where  stood  a  temple  of  Jupiter — 
M.  P.  XXV.;  thence  to  Octodoms  {MarHgng)  xxv.; 
and  from  thence  to  Vi\'iscum  {Vevay)  34  miks, 
passing  two  obscure  stations,  the  names  of  which  tan 
probably  corrapt 

5.  The  next  pass,  for  which  we  find  no  appro- 
priate name,  led  from  the  head  of  the  Lacus  IJuriu 
to  Brigantia  {Bregenz),  on  the  Lake  of  Ccnskmce, 
We  find  no  mention  of  this  route  in  early  times;  bat 
it  must  have  been  that  taken  by  Stilicho,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  when  he  jNroceeded  from  MedioUinam 
through  the  Rhaetian  Alps  to  summon  the  Vinde- 
lidans  and' Noricans  to  the  relief  of  Honorius.  (Clan- 
dian.  B.  Get.  v.  320 — 360.)  The  Itineraries  give 
two  routes  across  this  part  of  the  Alps;  the  one 
apparentiy  following  the  line  of  the  modem  "pax  of 
the  Splugen,  by  Clavenna  (CAuirefnia)  and  Tar- 
vesscdo  (?)  to  Curia  ( Coire) :  the  other  crossing  tlie 
pass  of  the  Septimer^  by  Mums  and  Tinnetio  {Ti%- 
zen)  to  Curia,  where  it  rejoined  the  preceding  route. 

6.  "  Per  Alpes  Rhabticas  or  Tridentinas,'' 
through  the  modem  Tyrol,  which,  from  the  natural 
&ciUties  it  presents,  must  always  have  been  one  of 
the  most  obvious  means  of  communication  between 
Italy  and  the  countries  on  the  S.  of  the  Danube. 
The  high  road  led  from  Verona  to  Tridentom  (where 
it  was  joined  by  a  cross  road  from  Opiterginm  through 
the  Val  Sugana)f  and  thence  up  the  valley  of  the 
Athesis  as  far  as  Botzen,  from  which  point  it  fak- 
lowed  the  Atagis  or  Eieach  to  its  source,  and  crossed 
the  pass  of  the  Brenner  to  Vcldidana  (  Wiidai^  near 
Insbruck)y  and  from  thence  across  another  mountain 
pass  to  Augusta  Vindelicomm.     [Rhaetxa.] 

7.  A  road  led  from  Aquilda  to  Jnlium  Camicum 
{ZwfUo),  and  from  thence  across  the  Julian  Alps  to 
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LanctniD  m  tbe  Tilkjr  of  the  Gait,  and  by  Uutt  valley 
and  tbe  fiuter  TkaL  to  join  the  preceding  road  at 
MpitenoiB,  near  the  foot  of  the  Bretmer,  The  sta- 
tioia  (kw  of  which  can  be  detennined  with  any 
ccrtaiotr)  an  thus  given  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  379):  — 

W.P. 
From  Aqoileia  Ad  Tricesimnm  -      zzz. 

Jolinm  Carnicnm      xxx. 

Loncio        -        •     xxii. 

Agtuito       •        -    zviii. 

Littamo      -        -    xsiii. 

Sebato 

Vlpiteno     - 

S.  Another  high  road  led  fitnn  Aqoileia  eastward 
tp  dn  valley  of  the  Wippaek^  and  from  thence 
Mfw  the  banen  mountainooa  txact  of  compaiutively 
■mO  eieratioa  (the  Moos  Ocia),  which  sepazmtes  it 
frm  tbe  Talley  of  the  Savna,  to  Aemona  in  Pan- 
UMUL  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  this  pass,  which 
pcants  DO  ocnsidenible  natural  difficulties,  was  from 
tbft  fliriiest  agea  the  highway  of  natl«His  fhnn  the 
bab  of  the  Danabe  into  Italy,  as  it  again  became 
aSta  the  M  of  the  Roman  empire.  (P.  Diac  ii.  10.) 
The  dtatftoce  from  Aqoileia  to  Aemona  is  given  by 
tke  Itin.  AnL  at  76  Roman  miles,  which  cannot  be 
bt  from  the  troth ;  bat  the  intermediate  stations  are 
T«7  UKertun.  [K  H.  fi.] 

ALPHETCS  CAA^i^s:  Su/ea,  Mt^  or  Bqfidj 
aad  &per  of  KariiBmm)j  the  chief  river  of  Pelo- 
fmoans^  rises  in  the  S£.  of  Arcadia  on  the  fron- 
liefB  of  Laeooia,  flowa  in  a  westerly  directiQCi  throngh 
Arcadia  and  EJis,  and  after  passing  Olympia  falls 
iito  the  lomaa  Sea.  The  Alpheios,  like  several 
4iCker  liven  and  lakes  in  Arcadia,  disappears  more 
tktt  Qoce  in  the  limestone  mountains  of  the  country, 
mi  tkn  emeigea  again,  after  flowing  some  distance 
lodaigroand.  Faosanias  (viii  54.  §  1,  eeq.,  44. 
{  4)  lebtes  that  tbe  anorce  of  the  Alpheius  is  at 
/vS.  IV^ft  M  the  frantiers  of  Arcadia  and  Laconia; 
nd  Alt,  after  receiving  a  stream  rising  from  many 
aidl  Ibastains,  at  a  place  called  Symboh^  it  floiK's 
isto  the  temtotj  of  Tegea,  where  it  sinks  under- 
imnd.  It  rises  again  at  the  distance  of  5  stadia 
frao  Ases,  doee  to  the  fountain  of  the  Eurotas. 
The  two  rivers  then  mix  their  waterB,  and  after 
flowing  in  a  commoa  channel  for  the  distance  of 
Bovfy  20  stadia,  they  again  sink  undeiground,  and 
VKpfmr, —  the  Eoiotaa  in  Laoonia,  the  Alpheius 
it  F^egae,  the  Fountains,  in  the  territoiy  of  Mega- 
bpofis  m  Arcadia.  Stiabo  (p.  343)  also  states  that 
IIm  Alpheius  and  Eorotas  rise  from  two  fountains 
Bear  Asea,  and  that,  after  flowing  several  stadia 
•KfeTnond,  the  Eurotas  reappears  in  the  Blemi- 
aais  ia  Laconia,  and  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia.  In 
tadther  psseage  (p.  275)  Strabo  relates,  that  it  was 
a  CBDUBon  heUef  that  if  two  cfaaplets  dedicated  to 
tbr  Alpheina  and  the  Enrotas  were  thrown  into  the 
itiesm  near  Asea,  each  would  reappear  at  the  sources 
tf  the  river  to  which  it  was  destined.  This  story 
aceanb  with  tha  statement  of  Paasanias  as  to  the 
saoB  of  the  vraten  from  the  two  fountains,  and 
tfcar  eouae  in  a  common  channeL  The  account  of 
ftesanias  ia  oonfirmed  in  many  particulars  by  the 
Awintkaii  of  Colooel  Leake  and  others.  The 
linr,  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  is  now  called 
^Sar^MdOj  which  rises  at  Ktya  Vrysiy  the  ancient 
HTboe,  and  which  receives,  a  little  below  Krya 
rrpR,  a  stream  formed  of  several  small  mountain 
toncots,  by  which  the  ancient  Symbols  is  recog- 
■iial  On  entering  tha  Tegeatic  plain,  the  Sardnda 
tarn  flo«s  to  the  KE.;  bat  there  are  strong  reasons 
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for  believing  that  it  anciently  flowed  to  the  NW., 
and  disappeared  in  the  Katav6thra  of  the  marsh  of 
Taki.*  (Leake,  Peioponnesiaca,  p.  112,  seq.) 
The  two  reputed  sources  of  the  AJpheins  and  Eu- 
rotas are  fbnmd  near  the  remains  of  Asea,  at  the 
copious  source  of  vrater  called  Frangovryti;  but 
whether  the  aource  of  the  Alpheius  be  really  the 
vent  of  the  lake  of  Takif  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty.  These  two  fountains  unite  their  waters, 
as  Pausanias  describes,  and  again  sink  into  tlie 
earth.  After  passing  under  a  mountain  called  Tzim^ 
bona,  the  Alpheius  reappears  at  Marmara,  probably 
P^ae.     (Leake,  Morea,  vuL  ilL  p.  37,  seq.) 

Below  Pegae,  the  Alpheius  receives  the  Heusson 
('EAiO'O'e&y :  Jiiver  ofDctvid),  on  which  Megalopolis 
was  situated,  30  stadia  from  the  confluence.  Below 
this,  and  near  the  town  of  Brenthe  (^Karitend),  the 
Alf^eius  flows  through  a  defile  in  the  mountains, 
called  tbe  pass  of  Lavdhet,  This  pass  is  the  only 
opening  in  the  mountains,  by  which  the  waters  of 
central  Arcadia  And  their  way  to  the  western  sea. 
It  divides  the  upper  phiin  of  the  Alpheius,  of  which 
Megalopolis  was  the  chief  place,  from  the  lower 
plahi,  in  which  Heraea  was  situated.  (Leake, 
MortOy  voL  ii.  p.  19,  seq.)  Below  Heraea,  the 
Alpheius  receives  the  Ladok  (A(i3«i'),  which  rises 
near  Cleitor,  and  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
fifither  (^  Daphne.  The  Ladon  is  now  called  Rufeay 
RufcL  or  Rofid,  by  which  name  the  Alpheius  is 
called  below  its  junction  wiUi  the  Ladon.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  the  Alpheius  is  usually 
called  the  River  of  Karitena.  Bdow  the  Ladon, 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia,  the  Alpheius  receives 
the  Ertmanthus  (lEpi^/uovOos),  rising  in  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  forming  the  boun- 
dary between  Ells  and  the  tenitories  of  Heraea  in 
Arcadia.  After  entering  Elis,  it  flows  past  Olym- 
pia, forming  the  boundary  between  Pisatis  and 
Triphylia,  and  fiUls  into  the  Cyparissian  gulf  in  tbe 
Ionian  sea.  At  the  mouth  of  Uie  river  was  a  tomple 
and  grot%  of  Artemis  Alpheionia.  From  the  pass  of 
Lavdha  to  the  sea,  the  Alpheius  is  wide  and  shal- 
low :  in  summer  it  is  divided  into  several  torrents, 
flowing  between  islands  or  sandbanks  over  a  wide 
gravelly  bed,  while  in  winter  it  is  full,  rapid,  and 
turbid.  Its  banks  produce  a  great  number  of  large 
plane-trees.  (Leake,  J/brea,  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  Pelo- 
potmesiacaf  p.  8.) 

Alphdus  appears  as  a  celebrated  river-god  in 
mythology;  and  it  was  apparently  the  subterranean 
passage  of  the  river  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  the  Alpheius  flowed 
beneath  the  sea,  and  attempted  to  mingle  its  waters 
with  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  the  island  of  Or- 
tygia  in  Syracuse.  {Diet.  ofBiogr.  art.  Alphfiiu.) 
Hence  Ovid  calls  the  nymph  Arethusa,  AlphHas. 
(Met.  V.  487.)  \lrgil  {Aen.  x.  179)  gives  the  epi- 
thet oiAlpheae  to  the  Etruscan  city  of  Pisae, because 
the  latter  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  colonists 
from  Pisa  in  Elis,  near  which  the  Alpheius  flowed. 

ALSA,  a  small  river  of  Venetia  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22) 
still  called  the^ttsa,  which  flows  into  the  lagunes  of 
MaranOy  a  few  miles  W.  of  Aquileia.  A  battle 
was  fought  on  its  banks  in  a.  d.  340,  between  the 
younger  Constantino  and  the  generals  of  his  brother 
Constaiis,  in  which  Constantine  himself  was  slain, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  river  Alsa.  (Victor, 
Epit.  41.  §  21;  Hieron.  Chron.  ad  aim.  2356.) 

*  The  preceding  account  will  be  made  clearer  by 
I  referring  to  the  map  under  MAirmfEiA. 
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ALSIETFNUS  LACUS,  a  smaU  lake  in  Etmria, 
aboat  2  miles  distant  from  the  Lacos  Sabatinos, 
between  it  and  the  basin  or  crater  of  Baccano,  now 
called  the  Zro^o  di  Mart^nano,  Its  ancient  name 
is  preserved  to  us  only  by  Frontinos,  from  whom  we 
learn  that  Aognstus  conveyed  the  water  from  thence 
to  Rome  bj  an  aqueduct,  named  the  Aqua  Alsietina, 
more  than  22  miles  in  length.  The  water  was, 
however,  of  inferior  quality,  and  served  only  to 
supply  a  Naumachia,  and  for  purposes  of  irrigation. 
It  was  joined  at  Cabeias,  a  station  on  the  Via 
Claudia,  15  miles  from  Borne,  by  another  branch 
bringing  water  from  the  Lacus  Sabatinus.  (Frontin. 
de  Aqwaad.  §§  11,  71.)  The  channel  of  the  aque- 
dact  is  still  in  good  preservation,  where  it  issues 
from  the  lake,  and  may  be  traced  for  many  miles 
of  its  course.  (Nibby,  Diatomic  voL  i.  pp.  133 
—137.)  [E.H.B.] 

A'LSIUM  (I^AXffiW.  Eih.  Alsiensis:  Palo),  a  city 
on  the  coast  of  Etmria,  between  Pyigi  and  Fregenae, 
at  the  distance  of  18  miles  from  the  Partus  August! 
{Porto)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  30 1 .)  Its  name  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  (L  20) 
among  the  cities  which  were  founded  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians  in  connection  with  the  aborigines,  and 
afterwards  wrested  from  them  by  the  Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans).  But  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  his- 
tory as  an  Etruscan  dty,  or  during  the  wars  of  that 
people  with  Borne.  In  b.  c.  245  a  Roman  colony 
was  established  there,  which  was  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  other  '*  ooloniae  maritimae;"  and  in 
(xnnmon  with  these  claimed  exemption  from  all 
militaiy  service,  a  claim  which  was,  however,  over- 
ruled during  the  exigencies  of  the  Second  Punic 
War.  (VelL  Pat  i  14;  Liv.  xxviL  88.)  No  sub- 
sequent notice  of  it  occurs  in  history,  but  its  name 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  and  we 
learn  from  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Caracalla 
that  it  still  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and  correspond- 
ing municipal  organisation.  (Strab.  pp.  225,  226 ; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  4;  Gmter,  Inter. 
p.  271.  3.)  It  appears  to  have  early  become  a 
favourite  resort  with  the  wealthy  Branans  as  a  pkco 
of  retirement  and  pleasure  ('*  maritimiu  ei  voUtp' 
tarhu  locus :^  Fronto,  £p.  p.  207,  ed.  Bom.);  thus 
we  find  that  Pompey  the  Great  hod  a  villa  there, 
and  Caesar  also,  where  he  landed  on  his  return  fnxn 
Africa,  and  at  which  all  the  nobles  of  Borne  hastened 
to  greet  him.  (Cic.  pro  Milon,  20,  <id  Fam.  ix.  6, 
ad  Att.  xiii.  50.)  Mother  is  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  Verginius  Bufiis,  the  guardian  of  Pliny,  and 
we  learn  from  Fronto  that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
had  a  villa  there,  to  which  several  of  his  epistles  are 
addressed.  (F]m.Ep.  vi.lO;  Fronto,  Ep.  p.  205 — 
215.)  At  a  later  period  the  town  itself  had  fallen 
into  utter  decay,  but  the  site  was  still  occupied  by 
villas,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  Pyigi. 
(Kutil.  Itm.  i.  223.) 

The  site  of  Alsium  is  clearly  fixed  by  the  distance 
firom  PortOf  at  the  modem  village  of  Paloj  a  poor 
place  with  a  fort  and  mole  of  the  17th  century,  in 
the  construction  of  which  many  ancient  materials 
have  been  used.  Besides  these,  the  whole  shore  to 
the  £.  of  the  village,  fur  the  space  of  more  than  a 
mile,  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  buildings  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  Boman  villa  of  im- 
perial date,  and  of  the  most  magnificent  scale  and 
style  of  construction.  These  rains  are  described 
in  detail  by  NIbby  (^Dintomi  di  Roma^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  527,  528).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALTHAEA  ('AA^ofa:  Etk  'AXOmos),  the  cliief 
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city  of  the  Olcades  in  Spun,  not  far  from  Cartht^o 
Nova.  Its  capture  was  Hannibal's  first  ezpknt  in 
Spain.  (Pdyb.  iiL  13;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.)  Its  poatim 
is  unknown.  Livy  calls  it  Carteia  (xxi.  5).    [P.  S.] 

ALTrNU^  ("AXTiwy;  AlHao),  a  dtyof  Ve- 
netia  situated  on  the  border  of  the  lagunes,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Shs  (SeU)  near 
its  mouth.     We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that  it 
was  distant  32  Boman  miles  from  Pataviun,  md 
31  from  Concordia.      (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  128,  281.) 
Strabo  describes  it  as  situated  in  a  maish  or  lagone, 
like  Bavenna,  and  we  learn  that  travellers  were  in 
the  habit  of  proceeding  by  water  along  the  lagunes 
from  Bavenna  to  Altinmn.     Tacitus  also  speaks  of 
it  as  open  to  attack  by  sea  ;  but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  distant  about  2  miles  from  the  laguues. 
(Strab.  p.  214  ;    Vitrav.  L  4.  §  11  ;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  126  ;    Tac  ffisL  iii.  6.)      The  first  historical 
mention  of  Altinum  is  fi>und  in  Velldns  Patercnlus 
(ii.  76)  during  the  wars  of  the  Second  Triomriiate, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  then,  as  it  cootiuued 
under  the  Bonum  Empire,  one  of  the  most  coo* 
siderable  places  in  thb  part  of  Italy.     Pliny  aligns 
it  only  the  rank  of  a  munidpium  ;  but  we  learn 
from  inscriptions  that  it  subsequently  became  a 
colony,  probably  in  the  time  of  Trajan.     (Plin.  iii. 
18.  8.  22  ;  Orell.  Ifucr,  4082  ;   Zumpt  de  Cohn. 
p.  402.)      Besides  its  municipal  importance,  the 
shores  of  the  adjoining  lagunes  became  a  fitvoorite 
residence  of  the  wealthy  Bomans.  and  were  gradually 
lined  with  villas  which  are  described  by  Maztial 
(iv.  25)  as  rivalling  those  of  Baiae.     The  adjoining 
plains  were  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their 
wool,  while  the  lagunes  abounded  in  fish  of  all 
kinds,  especially  sheU-fish.    (Mart.  xiv.  155;  Pfin. 
xxxii.  11.  8. 53;  Cassiod.  Ep.  Varr.  xii.  22.)     It 
was  here  that  the  emperrar  L.  Verus  died  of  apo- 
plexy in  A.  D.  169.     (Eutrop.  viii.  10;  Jul.  Capt. 
Ver.  9;  Vict,  de  Caet.  15.)     The  modem  village 
of  AUino  is  a  very  poor  place;  the  period  of  the 
decay  or  destruction  of  the  ancient  dty  is  unknown, 
but  its  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  fled  for 
refuge  from  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians  to  7or- 
cello,  an  island  in  the  lagunes  about  4  miles  distant, 
to  which  the  episcopal  see  was  transferred  in  A.  d. 
635.  [E.H.B.] 

ALTIS.    [Oltmpia.] 

ALU'NTIUM  or  HALU'NTIUM  ('AkSmop, 
Ptol.;  'AAo^ioi',  Dion.  Hal.:  Eth.  'AAoin-Ivos,  Ha- 
luntinus),  a  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between 
Tyndaris  and  Calacta.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed 
by  some  authors  to  a  portion  of  the  companiiKis  d 
Aeneas,  who  remained  bdiind  in  Sicily  under  a 
leader  named  Patron  (Dionys.  i.  51);  but  it  pro- 
bably was,  in  reality,  a  Sicelian  town.  No  mention 
of  it  is  found  in  Diodorus,  nor  is  it  noticed  in  his- 
tory prior  to  the  Boman  conquest  of  Sicily.  Bnt  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
some  importance.  He  mentions  it  as  having  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres,  who, 
not  content  with  ruinous  extortions  of  com,  com- 
pelled  the  inhabitants  to  give  up  all  their  omam^tal 
pUte.  (Cic.  Kerr.  iii.  43,  iv.  28.)  W^e  learn  from 
inscriptions  that  it  retained  the  rank  of  a  munid- 
pium, and  was  a  flourishing  town  at  least  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Its  site  has  been  a  matter  cf  much  dispute,  but 
there  are  very  strong  ai^uments  to  prove  that  it 
occupied  the  same  situati<Ni  as  the  modem  town  of 
San  Marco,  which  rises  on  a  lofty  hill  of  steep  and 
difficult  ascent,  about  3  miles  from  the  Tyrrhenian 
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na.  (&i7thVSK%,p.97.)  This  poation  exactly 
aoearis  t^  that  described  by  Cioero,  who  telle  ns 
t^  Tcnes  inmld  not  teke  the  trouble  to  Tisit  the 
tDNvn  baradf  *'  quod  exat  difficili  ascensu  atqne 
iidna,*  but  ranuned  on  the  beach  bdoir  while  he 
ant  Airhagathns  to  execute  his  behests  (!▼.  23). 
Vaiwifl  inacriptioos  also  are  preserred  at  S.  MarcOt 
er  hife  been  Recovered  thov,  one  of  which  begins 
vkh  the  wovds  r6  MourordrcoF  rSv  ^AKnrrUnty, 
(CmiOL Inter. SieiL  ^  55;  BSckh,  C.L  Ko.5608.) 
Kotwitfastanding  these  arguments,  Gluverius,  M- 
hmff  FazcUo,  placed  Alnntinm  at  a  spot  near 
&  FUadef/b,  whcare  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city 
Vfre  theu  visible,  and  regarded  S,Mareo  as  the  site 
cf  AgathjfiuL  It  must  be  admitted  that  t^  ar- 
lageoMnt  avada  some  difficulties  [Aoathtbna]  ; 
tat  the  abore  proofr  in  fitTour  of  the  oontnry  hj- 
pertwiB  seem  almost  ooodusive.  (GluTer.  SicU. 
^»4;Faaen.deJee6.^.ix.4.p.384.}  [KH.B.] 


oocr  OF  ALcirnuv. 

ALTDDA  CAAvKa),  a  town  of  Phrygia  men- 
tiaaediBthePentingerTablou  Arundell  (I>wcooerie* 
«  A$ia  Mmor,  L  p^  105)  giTes  his  reasons  for  sup- 
pan^  that  it  may  h«Te  been  at  or  near  Utkak,  on 
tfe  road  between  Sort  and  Afimn  Karahutar^  and 
ifat  it  was  afterwards  called  Flaviopohs.  He  found 
irmal  Greek  inscriptions  there,  but  none  that  con- 
tamed  the  name  of  the  place.  [6.L.] 

AirZIA  CAA»{Ia,  Thucvii.Sl,  et  alii;  'AX^tia, 
Staph. B.  S.9.Z  JStL  *AAi<c^,  'AAv{a<of,  'AA^C«<»f, 
ip.  Boekh.  Corpm  InteripL  No.  1793:  KandU*), 
a  tcpm  «n  the  west  coast  of  Acamania.  According 
t»  Slidbo  it  was  distant  15  stadia  from  the  sea,  on 
vUeh  it  pMBeased  a  harbour  and  a  sanctuary,  both 
^iwKratwi  to  Herades.  In  this  sanctuaiy  were  some 
wki  of  art  by  Lysippus,  representing  the  labours 
rf  Hcndea,  which  a  Boman  general  caused  to  be 
KBo«<ed  to  Borne  on  account  A  the  deserted  state 
cf  the  (daee.  The  remains  of  Alyzia  are  still  visible 
■  dM  laOey  of  KtmdSU.  The  ^stance  of  the  bay 
of  KaDdiU  from  the  rains  of  Leucas  corresponds 
wkh  the  120  stadia  which  Cicero  assigns  for  the 
ifasiui.  between  Alyzia  and  Leucas.  (Strab.  pp. 
450,459;  Oc  odFam.  xn.  2;  Plin.  iv.  2;  Ptolem. 
5- 14.)  Alyzia  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
fan  Alyxens,  a  son  of  Icarus.  (Strab.  p.  452 ; 
Si^h.  Byz. «.  V.)  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides.  In  B.  c.  374,  a  naval  battle  was  fought  in 
te  ndirhboorhood  of  Alyzia  between  the  Athenians 
Timotheus  and  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
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Nicolochus.  The  Athenians,  says  Xenophon,  erected 
their  trophy  at  Alyzia,  and  Uie  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  nearest  islands.  We  learn  from  Scylax  that  the 
island  immediately  opposite  Alyzia  was  (»lled  Camus, 
the  modem  Kalamo,  (Thuc.  vii.  31;  Xen.  HeU. 
V.  4.  §§65,66;  Scylax,  p.  13;  Leake,  JVorMertt 
Greece f  vol.  iv.  p.  14,  seq.) 

AMA'DOCI  ('A/ii8o«oi),  a  people  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  mentioned  by  Hellanicus  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
Their  country  was  (»]led  Amadocium.  Ptolemy 
(iiL  5)  mentions  the  Amadod  Montes,  E.  of  the 
Borysthenes  (Dnieper^j  as  an  E.  prolongation  of  M. 
Pence,  and  in  theee  mountains  the  Amadod,  with  a 
dty  Amodoca  and  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  the 
source  of  a  river  falling  into  the  Borysthenes.  The 
positions  are  probably  in  the  S.  Bussian  province  of 
JehaterinodaVf  at  in  Khenon.  [P.  S.] 

AMALEKFTAE  ('A/ioAiiicmu,  Joseph.  Ant  iiL 
2;  in  LXX.  'A/ioA^ic),  the  descendants  of  Amalek 
the  grandson  of  Esau.  ((Ten.  zxzvL  9 — 12.)  This 
tribe  of  Edomite  Arabs  extended  as  far  south  as  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  **  th^  fought  with 
Israd  in  Bephidim "  (Exod,  xvii.  8,  &c.)  They 
occupied  the  southem  borders  of  the  Promised  Land, 
between  the  Canaanites  (Philistines)  of  the  west 
coast,  and  the  Amorites,  whose  country  lay  to  the 
SW.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Compare  Gm.  xiv.  7  with 
iVumfterf  xiii.  29,  xiv.  25,  43— 45.)  They  dispos. 
sessed  the  Ishmadito  Bedouins,  and  occupied  their 
countiy  "  from  Havilah  unto  Shur,  that  is  before 
Egypt."  (Compare  Gen.  xxv.  18  and  1  Sam.  xv.  7.) 
They  were  nearly  exterminated  by  Saul  and  David 
(1  Sam.  XV.,  xxvii.  8,  9,  xxx.);  and  the  remnant 
were  destroyed  by  the  Simeonites  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  42,  43.)  They  are  the 
Edomites  whom  David  smote  in  the  Valley  of  Salt 
(2  Sam.  viii.  12, 13 ;  title  to  Psalm  Ix.),  doubtless 
identical  with  Wady  Maleih,  about  seven  hours 
south  of  Hebron  (Beland's  Palettmej  pp.  78 — 82: 
Winer's  Bib.  Real  s.  v. ;  Williams's  Holif  City,  vol.  i. 
appendix  i.  pp.  463,  464.)  [G.  W.] 

AMA'NIDES  PYLAE  C^^^^*  ^  *A/uiyijral 
UvKou)y  or  Amanicae  Pylae  (Curtius,  iiL  18),  orPor- 
tae  Amani  Montis  (Plin.  v.  27.  s.22).  "There  are," 
says  Cicero  {ad  Fam.  xv.  4),  "  two  passes  from  Syria 
into  CUicia,  each  of  which  can  be  held  with  a  small 
force  owing  to  thdr  narrowness."  These  are  the 
passes  in  the  Amanus  or  mountain  range  which  runs 
northward  from  JRdt  el  Khdmir,  which  proinontoiy 
is  at  the  southem  entrance  of  the  ^ic^Ishepdertm 
(gulf  of  Issus).  This  range  of  Amanus  runs  along 
the  bay  of  Iskenderun,  and  joins  the  great  mass  of 
Taurus,  forming  a  wall  between  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
"  There  is  nothing,"  says  Cicero,  speaking  of  this 
range  of  Amanus,  *'  which  is  better  protected  against 
Syria  than  Cilicia."  Of  the  two  passes  meant  by 
Cicero,  Uie  southern  seems  to  be  thq  pass  of  Beiian, 
by  which  a  man  can  go  from  Iskenderun  to  Antioch; 
this  may  be  called  the  lower  Amanian  pass.  The 
other  pass,  to  which  Cicero  refers,  appears  to  be  NNE. 
of  Issus,  in  the  same  range  of  mountains  (Amanus), 
over  which  there  is  still  a  road  from  Bayat  on  tlie 
east  side  of  the  bay  of  Issus,  ioMarath :  this  northern 
pass  seems  to  be  the  Amanides  Pylae  of  Arrian  and 
Curtius.  It  was  by  the  Amanides  Pyhie  (Arrian. 
Anab.  ii.  7)  that  Darius  crossed  the  mount^ns  into 
Cilida  and  came  upon  Issus,  which  Alexander  had 
left  shortly  before.  Darius  was  tlius  In  the  rear  of 
Alexander,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Myriandrus, 
the  site  of  which  is  near  Jskenderiui.  Alexander 
I  turned  back  and  met  the  Persian  kiiig  at  the  river 
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Pinarns,  betweeo  Issqb  and  MTmndrns,  where  was 
fbnght  the  battie  called  the  battle  of  Issos.  The 
narrative  of  Arrian  maj  be  compared  with  the  oom- 
mentaiy  of  Poljbins  (xii.  17, 19). 

Strabo*s  descriptioii  of  the  Anuuiides  (p.  676)  is 
this:  "  after  Mallns  is  A^gaeae,  which  has  a  small 
fort;  then  the  Amanides  Pjlae,  having  an  anchorage 
for  ^pe,  at  which  (pylse)  terminate  the  Amanns 
mountains,  extending  down  from  the  Tanms  —  and 
after  Aegaeae  is  Issus,  a  small  fort  having  an  an- 
chorage, and  the  river  Finams."  Strabo  therefore 
places  the  Amanides  Pylae  between  Aegae  and  Issns, 
and  near  the  coast;  and  the  Stadiasmos  and  Pto- 
lemy give  the  same  poation  to  the  Amanides.  This 
pass  is  represented  by  a  place  now  called  KamKapu 
on  the  road  between  MaUos  on  the  Pynunns  ( JeAon) 
and  Issns.  fiat  there  was  another  pass  **  which  " 
(as  Major  Benndl  observes,  and  Leake  agrees  with 
him)  "  crossing  Monnt  Amanns  fitom  the  eastward, 
descended  upon  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  gnlf, 
near  Issue,  fiy  this  pass  it  was  that  Darius  maiched 
from  Sochus,  and  took  up  his  posidon  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pinarus ;  by  which  movement  Alexander,  who 
had  just  before  marched  from  Msllus  to  Myriandrus, 
through  the  two  maritime  pylae,  was  placed  betwem 
the  Persians  and  Syria."  (Leake,  JournoJ  of  a  Tovr 
in  Ana  Minora  p.  210.)  This  is  the  pass  which 
has  been  assumed  to  be  the  Amanides  of  Airian  and 
Curtius,  about  NNE.  of  Issus.  It  foUows  from  this 
that  the  Amanicae  Pylae  of  Anian  (^Anab,  ii.  7)  are 
not  the  Amanides  of  Strabo.  Q.  Curtius  speaks  of 
a  pass  which  Alexander  had  to  go  through  in  marching 
from  the  Pyramus  to  Issus,  and  this  pass  must  be 
Kara  Kapu.  Kara  Kapu  is  not  on  Uie  coast,  but 
it  is  not  fisir  from  it.  If  Strabo  called  this  the 
Amanides  Pylae,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  he  cer- 
tainly gave  ^e  name  to  a  different  pass  from  that  by 
which  Darius  descended  on  Issus.  There  is  another 
passage  of  Strabo  (p.  751)  in  which  he  says:  "  ad> 
jacent  to  Gindarus  is  Pagrae  in  the  territoiy  of 
Antioch,  a  strong  post  lying  in  the  line  of  the  pass 
over  the  Amanus,  I  mean  that  pass  which  leads  from 
the  Amanides  Pylae  into  Syria.**  Leake  is  clearly 
right  in  not  adopting  M%}or  Rennell's  supposition 
that  Strabo  by  this  pass  means  the  Amanides.  He 
evidently  means  another  pass,  that  of  BeUatif  which 
leads  from  Iskenderun  to  Bakr<u  or  Pagratj  which 
is  the  modem  name  of  Pagrae;  and  Strabo  is  so  for 
consistent  that  he  describes  this  pass  of  Pagrae  as 
leading  from  the  pass  which  ho  has  called  Amanicae. 
Leake  shows  that  the  Amanides  Pylae  of  Strabo  are 
between  Aegaeae  and  Issns,  but  he  has  not  sufficiently 
noticed  the  differonce  between  Strabo  and  Arrian,  as 
Cramer  observes  (^Asia  Minora  vol.  ii.  p.  359).  The 
map  which  illustrates  Mr.  Ainsworth's  paper  on  the 
Ciiician  and  Syrian  Gates  {London  Gtog.  Journal^ 
vol.  viii.  p.  185),  and  which  is  copied  on  the  op- 
posite page,  enables  us  to  form  a  moro  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  text  of  the  ancient  writers;  and  we 
may  now  consider  it  certain  that  the  Amanicae  Pylae 
of  the  historians  of  Alexander  is  the  pass  NNE.  of 
Issus,  and  that  Strabo  has  given  the  name  Amanides 
to  a  different  pass.  [G.  L.] 

AMA'NTLA.  ('A/iarr/o:  Eth.  'A^okticiJs,  Steph. 
fi.  t.  0.;  ^kiuaniv6s,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  3;  Amantinus, 
Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17.  §  35;  Amantianus,  Caes.  B.  C. 
iiL  12 ;  'A/ioyrc;,  Etym.  M.  s.  v. ;  Amantes,  Plin.  iii. 
23.  s.  26.  §  45),  a  town  and  district  in  Greek  II- 
lyria.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Abantes 
of  Euboca,  who,  according  to  tradition,  settled  near 
the  Ceraunian  mountains,  and  founded  Amantia  and 
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Thranium.  From  hence  the  original  name  of  Aman- 
tia  is  said  to  have  been  Abantia,  and  the  anixoanding 
country  to  have  been  called  Abantis.  (Steph.  B. 
9.V.  ^ASayrlSj  'A/iorrla;  Etym.  M.  s.v.  "Afutrrts; 
Pans.  V.  22.  §  3.)  Amantia  probably  stood  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  S.  of  the  river  Aons,  and  on 
a  tributary  of  the  latter,  named  Polyanthes.  (Ly^ 
cophr.  1043.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  at  NMtta, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  Hellenic  walls.  This 
site  agrees  with  the  distances  afforded  by  Scylax  and 
the  Tabular  Itinerary,  the  former  of  which  plaoea 
Amantia  at  320  stadia,  and  the  latter  at  30  Bomaa 
miles  from  ApdUonia.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  an  Aman- 
tia on  the  coast,  and  another  town  of  the  same  name 
inlan4i  whence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  Utter 
had  a  port  of  the  same  name,  more  especially  as  the 
language  of  Caesar  (A  C.  iiL  40)  would  imply  that 
Amantia  was  situated  on  the  coast  Am^wri*  was 
a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  dril  wars  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey;  and  it  continued  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  time  oi  the  Byzantine  anperora.  (Ci 
B,  a  iiL  12,  40;  CicPhiL  zL  11;  Leake, 
Cfftecef  vol.  L  p.  375,  seq.) 

AMAmJS  (d  'Atuaf6tj  rh  'Afuiy6y),  is  described 
by  Strabo  as  a  detached  put  (&ird<nraur/ta)  of  Taurus, 
and  as  fonning  the  southern  boundary  of  the  plain 
of  Cataonia.  He  supposes  this  range  to  branch  off 
fn»n  the  Taurus  in  CUida,  at  the  same  place  where 
the  Antitanrus  bnmches  off  and  takes  a  more  north- 
erly direction,  fonning  the  northern  boundary  of 
Cataonia.  (Strab.  p.  535.)  He  considers  the  Ama- 
nus to  extend  eastward  to  the  Eujdirates  and  Meli- 
tene,  where  Commagene  borders  on  Cappadocia. 
Hero  the  range  is  interrupted  by  the  Euphrates, 
but  it  reconunences  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  in 
a  larger  mass,  more  elevated,  and  more  irregular  in 
form.  (Strab.  p.  521.)  He  further  adds :  "  the 
mountain  range  of  Amanus  extends  (p.  535)  to  Ci- 
hcia  and  the  Syrian  sea  to  the  west  from  Cataonia 
and  to  the  south ;  and  by  such  a  division  (Jitaarrdir^t) 
it  includes  the  whole  gulf  of  Issus  and  the  inter^ 
mediate  Ciiician  valleys  towards  the  Taurus."  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  description  of  the 
Amanus  in  Strebo.  Groskurd,  in  his  German  ver- 
sion (vol.  ii.  p.  448)  translates  StcurrdLrci  simply  bj 
"extent"  (ottsdeAiNMi^);  but  by  attending  to  Stiabo's 
words  and  the  order  q£  them,  we  seem  to  deduce  the 
meaning  that  the  double  direction  of  the  mountain 
includes  the  gulf  of  Issus.  And  this  agrees  with 
what  Strabo  says  dsewhere,  when  he  makes  ih9 
Amanus  descend  to  the  gulf  of  Issns  between  Aegae 
and  Issus.    [Axanxdbs  Pyiab.] 

The  term  Amanus  in  Strabo  tnen  appears  to  be 
applied  to  the  high  ground  which  descends  frx>m  the 
mass  of  Taurus  to  the  gulf  of  Issus,  and  bounds  the 
cast  side  of  it,  and  also  to  the  highland  which  ex- 
tends in  the  direction  already  indicated  to  the 
Euphrates,  which  it  strikes  north  of  Samosata  (So- 
mmadt').  The  Jdwur  Dagh  appears  to  be  the  mo- 
dem name  of  at  least  a  part  of  the  north-eastern 
course  of  the  Amanus.  The  branch  of  the  Amanus 
which  descends  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east  side 
of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  said  to  attain  an  average  ele- 
vation of  5000  feet,  and  it  terminates  abruptly  in 
Jebel  Kheserik  and  Jtdt-el-Khdnzir,  This  cape 
seems  to  be  Bhosus,  or  the  Rhosicus  Scopulus  of 
Ptolemy.  There  was  near  it  a  town  Rhosus,  which 
Stephanus(s.  v.  'Pcmtos)  places  in  Cilicia.  Rhosus  is 
now  Arsua.  There  is  another  short  range  which  is 
connected  with  Amanus,  and  advances  right  to  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  between  R&M-t^Khdwur  and  the 
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mouth  of  the  Onmtes :  this  appears  to  be  the  Pieria 
of  Strabo  (p.  751).  On  the  south-west  base  of  this 
range,  called  Pieria,  was  Seleucm,  which  Strabo  (p. 
676)  considers  to  be  the  first  city  in  Syria  after 
leaving  Cilicia. .  Accordingly,  he  considers  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Ainanus,  which  terminates  on  the  east 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  to  mark  the  boundary  be- 
tween Cilicia  and  Syria;  and  this  is  a  correct  view 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  country. 

Cicero  (^ad  Fam,  ii.  10),  who  was  governor  of 
Cilicia,  describes  the  Amanns  as  common  to  him  and 
Bibulos,  who  was  governor  of  Syria;  and  he  caUs  it 
the  water-ehed  of  the  streams,  by  which  description 
he  means  the  range  which  bounds  the  east  side  of 
the  gulf  of  Issus.    His  description  in  another  pas- 
sage also  (^ad  Fam,  zv.  4)  shows  that  his  Amanus 
is  the  range  which  has  its  termination  in  Ras-el- 
Khamir.     Cicero  carried  on  a  campaign  against 
the  mountaineers  of  this  range  during  hjs  govern- 
ment of  CiUda  (b.  c.  51),  and  took  and  destroyed 
several  of  their  hill  forts.    He  enumerates  among 
them  Erana  (as  the  name  stands  in  our  present 
texts),  which  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Amanus, 
Sepyra,  and  Commorcs.    He  also  took  Pindenissus, 
a  town  of  the  Eleatherocilices,  which  was  on  a  high 
point,  and  a  place  of  great  strength.     The  passes  in 
the  Amanus  have  been  already  enumerated.    On  the 
bay,  between  Ishendenm  and  BaycUj  the  Baiae  of 
Strabo  and  the  Itineraries,  is  the  small  river  Merkez^ 
supposed  to  be  the  Earsns  or  Kersus  of  Xenophon 
(^Anab,  L  4).   On  the  south  side  of  this  small  stream 
is  a  stone  wall,  which  crosses  the  narrow  plain  be- 
tween the  Amanus  and  the  sea,  and  terminates  on 
the  coast  in  a  tower.     There  are  also  ruins  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Kersus;  and  nearer  to  the  moun- 
tain there  are  traces  of  "  a  double  wall  between 
which  the  river  flowed."  (Ainsworth,  London  Gtog, 
Joumaly  vol.  viii.)    At  the  head  of  the  river  Kersus 
is  the  steep  pass  of  Boghraa  BeU^  one  of  the  passes 
of  the  Amanus.     This  description  seems  to  agree 
with  that  of  the  Cilidan  and  Syrian  gates  of  Xeno- 
phon.    The  Cilician  pass  was  a  gateway  in  a  waU 
which  descended  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  north 
of  the  Kersus ;  and  the  Syrian  pass  was  a  gateway 
in  the  wall  which  extended  in  the  same  direction  to 
the  south  of  the  river.     Cyrus  marched  from  the 
Syrian  pass  five  parasangs  to  Myriandms,  which 
may  be  near  the  site  of  Iskenderun,    We  need  not 
suppose  that  the  present  walls  near  the  Merkez  are 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Cyrus  (b.  c.  401);  but  it 
seems  probable  that  this  spot,  having  once  been 
chosen  as  a  strong  frontier  position,  would  be  main- 
tained as  such.     If  the  Kersus  is  properly  identified 
with  the  MerheZf  we  must  also  consider  it  as  the 
gates  through  which  Alexander  marched  from  Mallus 
to  Myriandms,  and  through  which  he  returned  from 
Myriandrus  to  give  battle  to  Darins,  who  had  de- 
scended upon  Issus,  and  thus  put  himself  in  the  rear 
of  the  Greeks.     (Arrian.  Anab.  ii.  6,  8.)     From 
these  gates  Alexander  retraced  his  march  to  the 
river  Pinarns  {Deli  Chat),  near  which  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Issus  (b.  c.  333).     If  the  exact  po- 
sition of  Issus  were  ascertained,  we  might  feel  more 
certain  as  to  the  interpretations  of  Arnan  and  Cur- 
tius.     Niebuhr  (Reisen  durch  Syrien,  &c.,  1837, 
Anhanffy  p.  151),  who  followed  the  road  from  Is- 
kenderun along  the  east  coast  of  the  bay  of  Issus  on 
his  road  to  Constantinople,  observes  that  Xenophon 
makes  the  march  of  Cyrus  15  parasangs  from  the 
Pyramus  to  Issus ;  and  he  observes  that  it  is  15  hours 
by  the  road  from  £ay<u  to  the  Pyramus.    Cyras 
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roaxxihed  5  parasangs  from  Issus  to  the  Cilician  and 
Syrian  gates ;  and  Ishendenm  is  5  hours  from  JBoyoi. 
But  still  he  thinks  that  Myriandms  is  at  Iskende- 
run, and  that  the  Cilidan  and  Syrian  pass  is  at 
Merkez  ;  but  he  adds,  we  must  ^en  remove  Issus 
to  Demir  Kapu  ;  and  this  makes  a  new  difficulty, 
for  it  is  certainly  not  15  parasangs  from  Demir  Kc^ 
to  the  Pyramus.  Besides,  the  position  of  Issns  at 
Demir  Kapu  will  not  agree  with  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander as  described  by  Curtius;  for  Alexander  made 
two  days'  march  from  Mallus,  that  is,  from  the  Py- 
ramus, to  Castabalum;  and  one  day's  march  from 
CastiU)alum  to  Issus.  Castabalum,  then,  may  be 
represented  by  Demir  Kapu,  undoubtedly  the  rfr- 
nuuns  of  a  town,  and  Issus  is  somewhere  east  of 
it.  The  Peutinger  Table  places  Issus  next  to  Cas- 
tabalum, and  then  comes  Alexandreia  (ad  Issum). 
Consequently  wo  should  look  for  Issus  somewhere 
on  the  road  between  Demir  Kapu  and  Itbend&ioL 
Now  Issus,  or  Issi,  as  Xenophon  calls  it,  was  on  or 
near  the  coast  (Xen.  Andb.  i.  4;  Strab.  p.  676); 
and  Darius  marched  from  Issus  to  the  Piiuuus  to 
meet  Alexander;  and  Alexander  returned  from  Myri- 
andrus, through  the  Pylae,  to  meet  Darius.  It  seems 
that  as  the  plain  about  the  Pinarus  corresponds  to 
Arrian's  description,  this  river  must  have  heea.  that 
where  the  two  armies  met,  and  that  we  must  look 
for  Issns  a  littie  north  of  the  Pinarus,  and  near  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  Issus.  Those  who  have  ex- 
amined this  district  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
exhausted  the  subject;  nor  has  it  been  treated  by 
the  latest  writers  with  sufBdent  exactness. 

Stephanus  (s.v/ltrtros)  says  that  Issns  was  call&} 
Nioopolis  in  consequence  of  Alexander's  victory. 
Strabo  makes  Nicopolis  a  different  place;  bat  his 
description  of  the  spots  on  the  bay  ojf  Issus  is  con- 
fused. Cicoro,  in  the  description  of  his  Cilician 
campiugn,  says  that  he  encamped  at  the  Ante  Alex- 
andri,  near  the  base  of  the  mountains.  He  gives  no 
other  indication  of  the  site;  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  north  of  the  Cilician  Pylae,  and  probably 
it  was  near  Issos.  [G.  L.] 

AMARDI,  or  MABDI  ('A/iopSof,  MapioC),  a 
warlike  Asiatic  tribe.  Stephanus  (s.  r.  'Afiaphot), 
following  Strabo,  places  the  Amardi  near  the  Hyr- 
cani;  and  adds  "  there  are  also  Persian  Mardi  with- 
out the  a."  Strabo  (p.  514)  says,  "  in  a  circle  round 
the  Caspian  sea  after  the  Hyrcani  are  the  Amardi, 
&C."  Under  Mardi,  Stephanus  (quoting  Apollodorus) 
speaks  of  them  as  an  Hyrcanian  tribe,  who  were 
robbers  and  iu*chers.  Curtius  (vL  5)  describes  them 
as  bordering  on  Hyrcania,  and  inhabiting  mountains 
which  were  covered  with  forests.  They  occupied 
therefore  part  of  the  mountain  tract  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Caspian. 

The  name  Mardi  or  Amardi,  which  we  may  assume 
to  be  the  same,  was  widely  spread,  for  we  find  Mardi 
mentioned  as  being  in  Hyrcania,  and  Margiana,  also 
as  a  nomadic  Persian  tribe  (Herod.  L  125;  Strab. 
p.  524),  and  as  bemg  in  Armenia  (Tadt  Ann.  xir. 
23),  uid  in  other  places.  This  wide  dUstribution  of  the 
name  may  be  partiy  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  the  geography  of 
Asia,  but  not  entirely.  [G.  L.] 

AMARDUS,  or  MARDUS  QAfuipioSy  Mc^or, 
Dionys,  Perieg.  v.  734),  a  river  of  Media,  mentioned 
byAmmianus  Marcellinus  in  his  confused  descrip- 
tion of  the  Persian  provinces  (xxiii.  6).  Ptolemy 
(vi.  2.  §  2)  places  it  in  Media,  and  if  we  take  his 
numbers  as  correct,  its  source  is  in  the  Zagrus.  The 
river  flows  north,  and  enters  the  southern  coast  of 
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H»  CasfOZL  It  appean  to  be  the  Sejiilrvdj  or 
Kml  Ositm  as  it  is  otherwise  called.  As  Ptolemy 
places  the  Amardi  touimI  the  south  coast  of  the 
Caspian  and  extending  into  the  interior,  wo  maj 
suppose  that  tbej  were  ooce  at  least  situated  on  and 
•boot  thb  river.  [G.  L.] 

AMAia  LACUS  (oi  waepai  Xlfivai,  Strab.  zvii. 
])k804;  Phn.  Ti.  29.  s.  33),  were  a  cluster  of  salt- 
b^TCKitt  east  of  the  Delta,  between  the  city  of  He- 
m^nhs  mnd  thedeeertof  Etham —  the  modemScheib. 
Tht  Bitter  Lakes  had  a  slight  inclination  from  N.  to 
E^  and  their  genend  outline  resembled  the  leaf  of 
the  sjcamore.  Until  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphos  (b^  a  285 — 247),  they  were  the  termination 
cf  the  royal  canal,  by  which  the  native  mtmarchs 
and  the  Penian  kings  attempted,  but  inefiectually, 
to  join  the  Pelosiac  branch  of  the  KHe  with  the 
Sed  Sea.  Philadelphus  carried  the  canal  through 
these  lagoons  to  the  city  of  ArsinoS.  The  mineral 
quaStaes  of  these  lakes  woe  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
iatrodoctiaD  of  the  Nile-water.  A  temple  of  Se- 
npis  stood  ca  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AMABYNTHUS  CAfjutpvpSos :  Eth.  'Afiapwetos, 
*Attap^aws%  a  town  upon  the  coast  of  Euboea,  only 
7  stadia  from  Eretria,  to  which  it  belonged.  It  pos- 
sessed a  celebrated  temple  of  Artemis,  who  was 
hence  called  Amarynthia  or  Amarysia,  and  in  whose 
boooar  there  was  a  festival  of  this  name  celebrated, 
both  in  Enhoea  and  Attica.  (Strab.  p.  448 ;  Paus. 
L31.  §  5  ;  Lir.  xxxv.  38  ;  StepLB.  «.9.;  JHcLof 
AmL  arL  AwuaryiUkicL) 

AMASE'NUS,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  still  called 
the  Awtfoseno^  which  rises  in  the  Volsdan  mountains 
above  Privernum,  and  descends  from  thence  to  the 
Pontine  manhes,  through  which  it  finds  its  way  to 
the  sea,  between  Tanadna  and  the  Circeian  pro- 
moBtofy.   Before  its  course  was  artificially  regdated 
it  was,  together  with  its  omfluent  the  Ufens,  one  of 
the  chief  agents  in  the  Ibnnatian  of  those  marshes. 
Its  name  is  not  found  in  Pliny  or  Strabo,  but  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  by  Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  684,  xi547). 
^errioB,  in  his  note  (m  the  former  passage,  errone- 
oQsiy  places  it  near  Anagnia,  evidently  misled  by  the 
expreasioiK  of  Virgil.     Vibius  Sequester  (p.  3)  cor- 
rectly says  "  Anuuenus  Privernatium."    [E.  H.  B.] 
AMA'SIA  ('A/ioacia,  'Afuuria  :  £th.  'Afuurws: 
AmaMj  Amaiiak,  or  Amdnjfah%  a  town  of  Pon- 
toa,  on  the  river  Iris,  or  YetAU  Ermak.     The 
or^in  of  the  city  is  unknown.     It  was  at  one  time 
the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Pontus,  and  after- 
words mppean  to  have  been  a  free  dty  under  the 
n^wnmnm  till  thc  timo  of  Domitian.     It  is  said  that 
aO  the  c«ins  to  the  time  of  IkHnitian  have  only  the 
epigTBph  Amaseia  or  Amasia,  but  that  from  this 
time  they  bear  the  effigy  and  the  name  of  a  Boman 
emperor.     The  coins  from  the  tune  of  Trajan  bear 
the  titie  Metropolis,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
daef  dty  of  Pontos. 

Amasia  was  the  birthplace  of  the  geographer 
Stnbo,  who  describes  it  in  the  following  words  (p. 
561):  "■  our  dty  lies  in  a  deep  and  extensive  gorge, 
thraogh  which  the  river  Iris  flows;  and  it  is  wonder- 
&0y  constructed  both  by  art  and  by  nature,  being 
n^pfiri  to  serve  the  purpose  both  of  a  dty  and 
of  a  fiarL  For  there  is  a  lofty  rock,  steep  on  all 
■des,  and  descending  abruptly  to  the  river;  diis  rock 
has  ita  wall  in  one  direction  on  the  brink  of  the 
rrrer,  at  that  part  where  the  city  is  connected  with 
it;  and  in  the  other  direction,  the  wall  runs  up  the 
hHk  OQ  each  side  to  the  hdghts;  and  the  heights 
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{Kopwpat)  are  two,  naturally  connected  with  one 
another,  very  strongly  fortified  by  towers ;  and  within 
this  enclosure  are  the  palace  and  the  tombs  of  the 
kings;  but  the  heights  have  a  very  narrow  neck, 
the  ascent  to  which  is  an  altitude  of  5  or  6  stadia 
on  each  side  as  one  goes  up  from  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  the  suburbs;  and  from  the  neck  to  the 
hdghts  there  remains  another  ascent  of  a  stadium, 
steep  and  capable  of  resisting  any  attack;  the  rock 
also  contains  (fx*^  i^ot  intC)  within  it  water-cis- 
terns (^Nipfia)  which  an  enemy  cannot  get  possession 
of  (iycupaiptrttj  the  true  reading,  not  &ya4>«peTcu), 
there  being  two  galleries  cut,  one  leading  to  the 
river,  and  the  other  to  the  neck ;  there  are  bridges 
over  the  river,  one  from  the  dty  to  the  suburb,  and 
another  from  the  suburb  to  the  neighbouring  country, 
for  at  the  point  where  this  bridge  is  the  mountain 
terminates,  which  lies  above  the  rock."  This  ex- 
tract presents  several  difikulties.  Groskurd,  in  his 
(rerman  version,  mistakes  the  sense  of  two  passages 
(ii.  p.  499). 

Amasia  has  been  often  visited  by  Europeans,  but 
the  best  description  is  by  Hamilton  (^Reiearchts  in 
Asia  Minor,  ^.  voL  L  p.  366),  who  gives  a  view 
of  the  place.  He  expliuns  the  remark  of  Strabo 
about  the  5  or  6  stadia  to  mean  ''the  length  of  the 
road  by  which  alone  the  summit  can  be  reached,"  for 
owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  Acropolis  it  is  necessary 
to  ascend  by  a  circuitous  route.  And  this  is  clearly 
the  meaning  of  Strabo,  if  we  keep  closely  to  his  text. 
Hamilton  errmeously  follows  Cramer  (Asia  Minor, 
voL  L  p.  302)  in  giving  the  version,  "  the  summits 
have  on  each  side  a  very  narrow  necJc  of  land  f  for 
the  words  "  on  each  side  ^  refer  to  the  ascent  to  the 
"  neck,"  as  Groskurd  correctly  understands  it.  Ha- 
milton found  two  '*  Hellenic  towers  of  beautiful  con- 
struction "  on  the  hdghts,  which  he  considers  to  be 
the  Kopv^  of  Strabo.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
walls  now  standing  are  Byzantine  or  Turkish.  In- 
deed we  leam  from  Procopius  (jde  Aedif.  iii.  7), 
that  Justinian  repaired  this  place.  Hamilton  ob- 
serves: "  the  Kopwfxxl  were  not,  as  I  at  first  ima- 
gined, two  distinct  points  connected  by  a  narrow 
intermediate  ridge,  but  one  only,  from  which  two 
narrow  ridges  extend,  one  to  the  north,  and  the  other 
to  the  east,  which  last  terminates  abruptly  close  to  the 
river."  But  Strabo  dearly  means  two  Kopvipai,  and 
he  adds  that  they  are  naturally  united  (avfjupvtis). 
It  is  true  that  he  does  not  say  that  the  neck  unites 
them.  This  neck  is  eridently  a  narrow  ridge  of 
steep  ascent  along  which  a  man  must  pass  to  reach 
the  Kopv^ai, 

The  Mpcta  were  cisterns  to  which  there  was  ac- 
cess by  galleries  {avprfyts).  Hamilton  explored  a 
passage,  cut  in  the  rock,  down  which  he  descended 
about  300  feet,  and  found  a  "  small  pool  of  clear 
cold  water."  The  wall  round  this  pool,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  originally  much  deeper,  was  of 
Hellenic  masonry,  which  he  also  observed  in  soma 
parts  of  the  descent.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
galleries  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  other  gallery 
was  cut  to  the  neck,  says  Strabo,  but  he  does  not 
fAy  from  where.  We  may  ocmclude,  however,  tliat 
it  was  cut  from  the  Kopvifiai  to  the  ridge,  and  that 
the  other  was  a  continuation  which  led  down  to  the 
well.  Hamilton  says  :  "  there  seem  to  have  been 
two  of  these  covered  passages  or  galleries  at  Amasia, 
one  of  which  led  from  the  KopwfHxi  or  stinunits  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  ridge,  and  the  other  from 
the  ri^go  into  the  rocky  hill  in  a  northerly  direction. 
The  fonncr,  however,  is  not  excavated  in  the  rock, 
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like  Uh  ]MtT,  bat  ia  built  of  mawmrj  ibora  gnmid, 

jet  eqmill;  well  cdiicciIhL'' 

Tbe  tombs  of  the  kings  in  beloir  the  dtadel  to 
the  Knlh,  five  in  nainber,  tbree  tolhe  mat,  uid  two 
to  the  cut.  Tho  Neep  ftce  rf  the  rock  hu  b«a 
■Hifidallf  imaathed.  "  Under  the  tfaiee  niuUn 
lambs  ....  we  cmsidenble  nmains  of  the  old 
Greek  walla,  ind  ■  iqnue  lows  bnilt  in  the  beet 
Helleuii;  rtjls.''  These  willi  am  (bo  be  traced 
np  the  hill  towirdi  the  west,  and  an  etidentl;  thoee 
descnbed  hj  Strabo,  ai  fomung;  the  peribolns  or  en- 
cloanre  within  which  wen  the  rofal  tomba.  (Ha- 
milton.)    The  front  wall  of  an  old  medresaeh  at 

chitrarea,  and  on  Ibne  long  sttraes  which  funn  the 
sides  and  aidiiCraTe  of  the  entrance  there  an  frag- 
nwots  of  Greek  inuriptioiis  deep  cnt  in  large  ietteis. 
Hamilton  does  not  mention  a  temple  which  is  apokea 
of  bj  one  IraTeller  of  little  credit. 

llie  ttoTltorj  of  Amaaia  was  well  wooded,  and 
adapted  for  breeding  hrvsee  and  other  apimali ;  uid 
the  whole  of  it  wae  well  etuted  for  the  haintation 
of  man.  A  yaHey  eitends  from  the  river,  not  tetj 
wide  at  firat,  bnt  it  (fterwaida  grows  irider,  and 
Sdnat  the  plain  which  Stnin  («I1a  Chiliocomoo,  and 
this  was  sooeeeded  by  the  districts  of  Diacopene  and 
FimoHsene,  all  of  wluch  is  fertile  as  far  as  the  HalTS. 
Theee  were  the  Dortbem  parts  of  the  tenitorf ,  and 
extended  500  atadin  in  length.  The  sonthem  por- 
tiQQ  was  much  larger,  and  extended  to  Baboiice:Doa 
and  Xlmene,  whirh  district  also  lesched  to  the 
Hatjs.  Its  width  from  north  to  sooth  reached  to 
Zelitis  and  tbeOreat  Cappwlocia  as  liiriu  the  TrocmL 
In  yimiMiii  rock  salt  was  dug.  Harailtan  procured 
at  Ama»a  a  mob  of  Pimolisa,  a  place  from  which  the 
district  Puodtisene  look  its  name,  in  a  beantifal 
state  of  pnoDTVation. 

The  modeiu  town  stands  on  both  odesof  theriier; 
it  has  3970  houses,  all  mean;  it  prodnces  eiKne  silk. 
{London  Gtog.  Jour.  vol.  tp.M!.)  [G.L.] 

AMASTRA.     [Amevtratus.] 

AMASTHIS  CAij/unpa  :  EA.  'AiiaaTpiarii, 
Amaslrianos:  Amatra,  or  Amaiterah'),  a  atj  of 
Paphlagcini&,  on  a  small  river  of  the  aame  name. 
Amastris  oc<:nfded  a  peninsula,  and  co  otch  side  of 
the  isthmus  was  a  harbeor  (Strab.  p.  544):  it  was 
SO  stadia  east  of  the  river  Parthenins.  The  ariginal 
citj  seems  to  have  been  called  Sesamus  or  Sesamum, 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  ii.  853)  in  con- 
jimcIiDn  with  Cjtoms.  Stephuias  (i.  v.'Aiiainpii') 
sajs  that  it  wu  origiuallj  called  Cramns;  bnt  in 
another  plaoe  (i.  «.  Kpittra),  when  he  repeats  the 
Etatement,  ha  adds,  "  as  it  is  sud ;  bnt  vane  say 
that  Cromna  is  a  small  place  id  Ihe  territory  of 
Ama.itria,"  which  is  the  troe  account  The  place 
derived  its  name  Amastris  from  Amaitria,  ths  niece 
of  the  last  Persian  Idn^  Darina,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Dionjsins,  tyrant  of  Heracleia,  and  after  his  death 
the  wife  of  Lysimachus.  Four  places,  Sesamus, 
Cytoms,  Cromna,  also  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (u. 
855),  and  Teion  or  Tioa,  were  combined  by  Amas- 
tris, afler  her  sejmration  from  Lysimachus  (Hemnon, 
op.  Phot.  Cod,  ccxxiv.),  to  form  the  new  commnnity 
ofAmaatiis.  Tdon,  says  Etrabo,  soon  detached  itself 
fttm  the  conrnioniti',  but  the  rest  kept  together,  and 
Sesamus  was  the  acnpolia  of  Amastris,  From  this 
it  appears  tbat  Amastris  was  really  a  confedeiation 
or  nnion  ot  three  places,  and  that  Sesamns  was  the 
name  of  the  city  on  the  peninsula.  This  may  ex- 
plain the  lact  that  Mela  (i.  19)  mentions  Sesamns 
and  Cnxnna  u  dcies  of  I^iphlagonia,  and  does  not 
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mentio)]  Amastris.     (Camp.  Ptm.  vi.  S.)    Thn 
is  a  cdn  with  the  epigraph  Sesamum.    Tfa«  of 
Amaslria  have  the  epgraph  AriaaT|Hanir. 

The  tenitoi7  of  Ajnaatris  prodnced  a  great  psii- 
tity  of  boxwood,  which  grew  on  Iloont  Cytonn. 
The  town  was  taken  by  L.  LncuDos  in  Ihe  Wthri- 
dalic  war.  (Appiaa.  Ifibbrid.  BS.)  The  yoonga 
PHny,  when  he  was  goventor  of  Bithysia  aiid  Pon- 
los,  deseribei  Amastris,  in  a  letter  to  Tnjao  (i.Cj'.f^ 
99),  as  a  handsome  city,  with  a  reiy  long  opal  'i 
place  (plates),  co  OM  nde  of  which  extended  ihst 
was  called  a  river,  bnt  in  £ict  was  a  filthy,  pettilail, 
open  disin.  Pliny  obtuied  Ibe  eiiipenr's  permiism 
to  cover  over  this  sewer.  On  a  coin  of  tlie  time  i^ 
Trajan,  Amastris  has  the  title  Metropc^ 


ATlATHXra  ("A^urfoSt, 
am:  Adj.  Amathnsiacns,  Ov.  Mtt.  x.  227.:  nr.  OU 
Uimaot),  an  andeut  town  on  the  S-  o«st  of  Cy- 
prus, celebnted  Tor  its  worship  of  Aphrodite  — 
who  was  hence  called  AjnaOnuia  —  and  tf  Kiaai. 
(Scylax,  p.  41;  Stnb.  p.  683;  Psua.  ix.  41. 
§  S;  Stepb.  B.  :t.;  Tsc.  Am.  iii.  62;  CatulL 
Ivili.  51;  Or.  Am.  iii.  15.  15.)  It  was  ori^usUy 
a  settlement  of  the  Phoenicians,  uid  was  jio- 
bably  the  most  andent  ef  the  Phoenician  cdouits 
ia  the  island,  Stephanns  oils  Amatbns  the  most 
andent  dty  in  the  island,  and  Scylax  doscribes  its 
inhalntante  as  antochthonee.  Its  name  is  of  Pboe- 
nidan  origin,  for  we  find  a  town  rf  the  same  nsmi 
in  Palcatine,  (See  below.)  Amathna  appears  to 
have  procrved  its  Oriental  customs  and  character, 
long  after  the  other  Phoenician  dtiea  in  Cypnis  had 
become  helleniied.  Hen  the  Tyrian  god  Melkart, 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Heracln,  was  wor- 
shipped under  his  Tyrian  name.  (Heeych.  t.  e. 
Hd\iH,  T^  'HpolXfn,  'A/mftn^iw.)  The  Phw- 
nidaii  priesthood  of  the  Cinyradae  appears  to  \am 
long  contlnned  to  eieidse  its  autliority  at  AnaUhm. 
Hence  we  find  that  AmMhna,  ae  an  Oriental  town, 
remained  Arm  to  the  Persians  in  the  tune  cf  Da- 
rius I.,  while  all  the  other  towns  in  Cyprus  n- 
volted.  (Hemd.  v.  104,  seq.)  The  territfflj  of 
Amathns  was  celebrated  for  its  wheat  (HippKttx, 
ap.  SOnh.  p.  340),  and  also  for  Ita  mineni  pio- 
dnctiona  (Jtcmdan  AmaOumta  melaUi,  Or.  MH. 
I.  aao,  comp.  531.) 

Amathos  appcnn  to  have  conidsted  of  two  distinct 
parts :  one  upon  the  o«at,  where  Old  ImatfJ  now 
(faods,  and  the  other  upon  a  hili  inland,  abont  1) 
mile  from  Old  imoaol,  at  the  rillago  of  .4ji»o»  7y 
cAoiKW,  where  Hammer  discovered  the  ruins  rf  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite.  (Hammer,  £ate, p.  129;  En- 
gei,  Ktfprot^  vd.  i.  p.  109,  seq.;  Moven,  Dia  J^li- 
naifr,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  gBl,  240,  esq.) 

A'HATUUS  CAfiaBoZi  or  Ti>^iaM},astniigly 
fortified  city  on  the  east  of  Ihe  Jordan,  ia  Lower 
Penda,  SI  Koman  milts  south  of  Pella.  (Ensebii 
OmmaiL)  It  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaens 
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(Jote^  AuL  xiJL  13.  §  3),  and  after  hs  restonUan 
VM  CBS  cf  die  fire  cities  in  which  the  Sanhedrim 
Mt:  the  othexs  icere  Jernsalem,  Jericho,  Gadara 
nd  Seppboris  (Ik  xiv.  10).  Barkhaidt  passed 
**  tbt  niiBs  of  an  ancient  city  standing  on  the  de- 
dhitT  of  the  naountain**  called  AnuUOj  near  the 
Jdnian,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Zerka 
(Jabbok).  He  was  told  "  that  sevenl  colnmns 
raoBm  standing,  and  alio  some  burge  hoildings." 
(TiBTeb,  pt  346.)  [G.  W.] 

AMA'ZONES  (^AMaC6if€s),  a  mythical  race  of 
mfike  *F«**^**,  of  irhom  an  aoooont  is  giTsn  in  the 
Lktiomtmy  of  Biography  and  Mytkohgy. 

AMBABRI,  a  Gallic  people,  whom  Caesar  (J9.  G. 
1 11)  calb  dose  allies  and  kinsmen  cf  the  AednL 
If  the  reading  ^  Acdni  Ambarri  "  in  the  passage  xe- 
fcnted  to  is  comet,  the  Ambarri  were  Aedni.  They 
are  not  mendooed  among  the  "  cHentes  **  of  the 
AedoL  (A  G.  vii.  75.)  They  occupied  a  tract  in 
the  Talky  of  the  Bhone,  probably  in  the  angle  be- 
tveen  the  SaSne  and  the  Bhone;  and  their  ndgh- 
beuis  oa  the  E.  were  the  ABobroges.  They  are 
WBtinnfd  by  livy  (r.  34)  with  the  Aedni  among 
thuse  Galli  who  were  said  to  have  crossed  the  Alps 
into  Italy  in  the  time  of  Tarquinins  Prisens.  J[G.L.] 

AMBIA'NI,  a  Belgic  people,  who  were  said  to  tie 
able  to  master  10,000  armed  men  in  b.  c.  57,  the 
year  of  Caesax's  Belgic  campaign.  They  submitted 
to  Caesar.  (B.  G.  ii.  4,  15.)  Their  country  lay  in 
the  valley  of  the  Samara  {Somme);  and  their  chief 
temu  SamainbriTa,  afterwards  odled  Ambiani  and 
GritSB  Ambianensimn,  is  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  ilsirnir  They  were  among  the  people  who  took 
pait  in  the  great  insurrection  against  the  Romans, 
is  described  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Gallic 
(JL  G,  Tii.  75.)  [G.  L.] 

AlfBUTI'KUS  VICUS,  or  AMBITABINUS,  as 
tiie  tree  reading  is  said  to  be  (Soeton.  CaKff.  8),  a 
place  in  tbe  euunti^  of  the  Trariri  above  Conduentes 
iCoUattzy,  where  the  emperor  Caligula  was  bora. 
Its  precise  positioo  cannot  be  ascertained.     [G.  L.] 

AMBIBABI,  one  of  the  people  or  states  of  Ar- 
Bttka.  (Caea.J3.<?.Tu.75.)  Their  position  does 
Ml  appear  to  be  detennined.  [G.  L.] 

AMBILIATI,  a  people  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(it  G.  m.  9)  with  the  Nannetes,  Morini,  and  others ; 
lot  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  this  passage  as  to 
their  preciae  r^*i«'  Some  of  the  best  MSS.  have 
XB  titts  passage  the  leading  "  Ambisnos  "  instead  of 
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AfflbOiatos." 


[G.  L.] 


AMBISONTES  or  BISONTES,  one  of  the  many 
etherwise  unknown  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Noricum, 
abovt  the  sonroes  of  the  rivets  Ivarus  and  Anisus, 
in  the  xtfii^boariiood  of  the  modem  city  of  Salz- 
baqr.    (Plin.  iiL  24;  PtoL  ii.  13.  §  3.)       [L.  S.] 

AMBIVA'BETI,  axe  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G. 
vfi.  75)  aa  **  dientes "  of  the  Aedni ;  and  they  are 
tmmm*immmA  agaiji  (viL  90).  As  dependents  of  the 
Acdni,  they  mnst  have  lived  scanewhers  near  them, 
boi  then  is  no  evidence  for  their  exact  position. 
The  Ambivanti  mentkoed  by  Caeear  (J9.  G,  iv.  9) 
were  a  people  near  the  Mosa  {MaoB).  As  the  two 
■aaacB  are  evidently  the  same,  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  some  error  in  one  of  the  names;  for  these 
peofJe  OQ  the  Hosa  could  hardly  be  dientes  of  the 
Aedal  As  to  the  various  readings  in  the  passage 
(£.G.iv.9),BeeSefaneider's  edition  of  Caesar.  [G.L.] 

AUBLADA  fA/i^AaSa:  Eih,  'Am^Ao^ci/x),  a 
rity  of  Pisidia,  which  Strabo  (p.  570)  pteces  near 
the  bonndsriea  of  Phxygia  and  Caria.  It  produced 
thit  was  used  tat  medicinal  poxposes.    Thexe 


are  copper  coins  of  Amblada  of  the  period  of  the 
Antonini  and  their  successors,  with  the  epigraph 
A/($Aa5cc0i'.     The  site  is  unknown.         [G.  L.] 

AMBRA'CIA  Qhtmepwda,  Thnc;  'AM«p<ur(a, 
Xen.  and  later  writers:  Eth,  'A/twpoirtc^f,  Herod, 
viii.  45,  Thuc.  ii.  80;  lonio  ^Kiiitfnuuirrns^  Herod. 
iz.  28;  'AfAepoKubrris,  Xen.  Anab,  i.  7.  §  18,  et 
ahi;  'AfigpoKuifs,  Apoll  Rhod.  iv.  1228;  'AtiJSpl. 
KtoSf  'AftkpoKiitoSj  Steph.  B.  s,  v. :  Ambiadensis, 
liv.  zzzviii.  43;  Ambradota,  Cic  rtisc.  i.  34: 
Arta)j  an  important  dty  to  the  north  of  the  Am- 
bradot  gulf,  which  derived  its  name  from  this  place. 
It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Aiachthns  or  Arethon,  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia 
from  the  gulf,  according  to  andent  authorities,  or  7 
English  imles,  according  to  a  modem  traveller.  It 
stood  on  the  western  side  of  a  rugged  hill  called 
PerranUies,  and  the  acropolis  occupied  one  of  the 
smnmits  of  this  hill  towards  the  east.  It  was  rather 
more  thui  three  miles  in  circumference,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  strong  walls,  it  was  well  protected  by 
the  river  and  the  heights  which  surrounded  it  It 
is  generally  described  as  a  town  of  Eparus,  of  wlilch 
it  was  the  capital  under  Pyrrhus  and  the  subsequent 
monarchs;  but  in  eartier  tunes  it  was  an  independent 
state,  with  a  oonsidersble  territory,  which  extended 
along  the  coast  for  120  stadia.  How  far  the  terri- 
tory extended  northward  we  are  not  informed ;  but 
that  portion  of  it  between  the  dty  itself  and  the 
coast  was  an  extremely  fertile  plain,  traversed  by 
the  Arachthus,  and  producing  excellent  com  in 
abundance.  Ambncia  is  called  by  Dicaearchus  and 
Scylax  the  first  town  in  Hellas  proper.  (Strsb.  p. 
325;  Dicaearch.  31,  p.  460,  ed.  Fuhr;  Scyl.  p.  12; 
Polyb.  xxii.  9;  Liv.  xxxviii.  4.) 

According  to  tradition,  Ambntcia  was  originally  a 
Thesprotian  town,  founded  by  Ambrax,  son  ai  Thes- 
protus,  or  by  Ambrada,  daughter  of  Aogeas;  but  it 
was  made  a  Greek  city  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians, 
iriio  settled  here  in  the  time  of  Cypselus,  about  b.  c. 
635.  The  colony  is  said  to  have  been  led  by  Gor- 
gus  (also  called  Toi^s  or  Tolgus),  the  son  or 
brother  of  Cypsdus.  Gorgns  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  by  hiB  son  Pcriander,  who  was  deposed  by 
the  people,  probably  after  the  death  oi  the  Corinthian 
tyrant  of  tiie  same  name.  (Strab.  pp.  325,  452; 
Scymn.454;  Anton.  Lib.  4;  Aristot.  Pol  v.  3.  §  6, 
v.  8.  §  9;  Ael.  K.  ff,  xii.  35;  Diog.  Lagrt.  i.  98.) 
Ambncia  soon  became  a  flourishing  dty,  and  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Corinthian  colonies  on  the 
Ambniciot  gulf.  It  contributed  seven  ships  to  tho 
Greek  navy  in  the  vrar  against  Xenes,  b.  c.  480, 
and  twenty-seven  to  the  Corinthians  in  their  war 
against  Corcyra,  b.  c.  432.  (Herod,  viii.  45 ;  Thnc. 
i.  46.)  The  .^bradots,  as  colonists  and  allies  of 
Ccnrinth,  espoused  the  Lacedaemonian  cause  in  the 
Pdoponnesian  war.  It  was  about  this  time  that  they 
reached  the  maximum  of  their  power.  They  had 
extended  their  dominions  over  the  whole  of  Amphi- 
lochia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  important 
town  of  Argos  in  this  district,  from  which  they  had 
driven  out  the  original  inhabitants.  The  expelled 
Amphilochians,  supported  by  the  Acaraanians,  applied 
for  aid  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  accordingly  sent 
a  force  under  Phormion,  who  took  Argos,  sold  the 
Ambraciots  as  slaves,  and  restored  the  town  to  the 
Amphilochians  and  Acamanians,  b. c.  432.  Anxious 
to  recover  the  lost  town,  the  Ambraciots,  two  years 
afterwards  (430),  marched  against  Argos,  but  were 
unable  to  take  it,  and  retired  after  laying  waste  its 
territoiy.     Not  disheartened  by  this  repulse,  they 
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oonoerted  a  plan  in  the  Mowing  year  (429),  wiih 
the  Peloponnesians,  for  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Acarnania.  They  had  extensive  relatiouB  ^th  the 
Chaonians  and  other  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Epiros, 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  collect  a  formidable  armj 
of  Epirots,  with  which  diej  joined  the  Lacedaie- 
monian  oommanderi  Cnemns.  The  united  forces 
advanced  into  Acarnania  as  &r  as  Stratus,  but  under 
the  walls  of  this  city  the  Epirots  were  defeated  by 
the  Acamanians,  and  the  expedition  came  to  an  end. 
Kotwithstanding  this  second  misfortuiM,  the  Am- 
bradots  marchdl  against  Argos  again  in  b.  c.  426. 
The  history  of  this  expedition,  and  of  their  two 
terrible  defeats  by  Demosthenes  and  the  Acamanians, 
is  reUted  elsewhere.  [Abgos  Ajcphilochicuh.] 
It  appears  that  nearly  the  whole  adult  military  po- 
pulation of  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  Thucydides 
considers  their  calamity  to  have  been  the  greatest 
that  befel  any  Grecian  city  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  war.  Demosthenes  was  anxious  to  inarch 
straightway  against  Ambracia,  which  would  have 
surrendered  witiiout  a  blow;  but  the  Acamanians 
refused  to  undertake  the  entarprize,  fearing  that  the 
Athenians  at  Ambracia  would  be  more  troublesome 
neighbours  to  them  than  the  Ambraciots.  The 
Acamanians  and  Amphilochians  now  concluded  a 
peace  and  allianoe  with  the  Ambraciots  for  100 
years.  Ambracia  had  become  so  helpless  that  the 
Corinthians  shortly  afterwards  sent  300  hoplites  to 
the  city  fat  its  defence.  (Jhuc.  iL  68,  80,  iii.  105 
—114.) 

The  severe  blow  which  Ambracia  had  reodved 
prevented  it  from  taking  any  active  part  in  tiie  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  It  sent,  however,  some  troops 
to  the  assLstance  of  Syracuse,  when  besieged  by  the 
Athenians.  (Thuc.  vii.  58.)  Ambracia  was  sub- 
sequently conquered  by  Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedcmia. 
On  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.  c.  336) 
it  expelled  the  Macedonian  garrison,  but  soon  after- 
wards submitted  to  Alexander.  (Diod.  xvii.  3,  4.) 
At  a  later  time  it  became  subject  to  P)Trhu8,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  bis  usual 
place  of  residence,  and  who  also  adorned  it  with 
numerous  works  of  art.  (PoL  xxii.  13;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
9;  Strab.  p.  325.)  Pyrrhus  built  here  a  strongly 
fortified  palace,  which  was  called  after  him  Pyr- 
rhSum  (Xl^tiov).  (Pol.  xxii.  10;  Liv.  xxxviii.  5.) 
Ambracia  aftennurds  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aeto- 
lians,  and  the  possession  of  this  powerful  city  was 
one  of  the  diief  sources  of  the  Aetolian  power  in 
this  part  of  Greece.  When  the  Romans  declared 
war  against  the  Aetolians,  Ambracia  was  besieged 
by  the  Roman  consul  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  B.C.  189. 
This  siege  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient 
warfare  for  the  bravery  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
the  town.  In  the  course  of  the  si^  the  Aetolians 
concluded  a  peace  with  Fulvius,  whereupon  Am- 
bracia opened  its  gates  to  the  besiegers.  The  consul, 
however,  stripped  it  of  its  valuable  works  of  art, 
and  removed  them  to  Rome.  (Pol.  xxii.  9 — 13; 
Liv.  xxxviii.  3 — 9.)  From  this  time  Ambracia  ra- 
pidly declined,  and  its  min  was  completed  by  Augus- 
tus, who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  which 
he  founded  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  at 
Actium.    (Strab.  p.  325;  Pans.  v.  23.  §  3.) 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Arta  is  the 
site  of  Ambracia,  the  position  of  which  was  for  a 
long  time  a  subject  of  dispute.  Tho  remains  of  the 
walls  of  Ambracia  confinn  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers  respecting  the  strength  of  its  fortifi- 
cations.   The  walls  were  built  of  immimiw  quadran- 
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gular  blocks  of  stone.  Lieut  Wolfe  mesBnred  one 
18  ft.  by  5.  The  foundations  of  the  acropolis  msy 
still  be  traced,  but  there  are  no  other  remains  k 
Hellenic  date.  The  general  form  of  the  city  is  ^vca 
in  the  following  plan  taken  from  Leake. 


FLAN  OF  AMBRACIA. 

1.  The  Acropolis. 

2.  Mt  Perranthes. 

3.  Bridge  over  the  Arachthns. 

[The  dotted  line  shows  the  ancient  walls,  whers 
the  foundations  only  remain.  The  entire  hne,  where 
the  remains  are  more  ooosidarable.] 

How  long  Ambracia  continued  deserted  after  the 
removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  we  do  not  know; 
but  it  was  re-occupied  under  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
and  became  again  a  place  of  importance.  Its  modern 
name  of  Arta  is  evidenUy  a  corruption  of  the  river 
Arachthns,  upon  which  it  stood;  and  we  find  this 
name  in  the  Byzantine  writers  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Arta 
was  reckoned  the  chief  town  in  Acarnania,  whence 
it  was  frequently  called  by  the  name  oi  Acamama 
simply.  Cyriacus  calls  it  sometimes  Arechthea 
Aoamana.  (Bockh,  Corpus  Ifucr,  No.  1797.) 
It  is  still  the  principal  town  in  this  part  of  Greece, 
and,  like  the  ancient  city,  has  given  its  name  to  the 
neighbouring  gulf.  The  population  of  Artams 
reckoned  to  be  about  7000  m  the  year  1830. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  206,  seq. ;  Wolfe, 
Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  82,  seq.) 

There  were  three  other  places  in  the  territoiy  of 
Ambracia  mentioned  by  ancient  writers:  1.  Am- 
bracus.    2.  The  port  of  Ambracia.    S.  Craneia. 

Ambracus  {"AfiSpaxos)  is  described  by  Polybius 
as  a  place  well  fortified  by  ramparts  and  outworks, 
and  as  surrounded  by  roanhes,  through  which  there 
was  only  one  narrow  causeway  leading  to  the  place. 
It  was  taken  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  in  B.C. 
219,  as  a  preliminary  to  an  attack  upon  Ambracia 
(Pol.  iv.  61,  63.)  Scyhix  probably  alludes  to  this 
place,  when  he  says  (p.  12)  that  Ambracia  had  a 
fortress  near  its  harbour;  for  near  the  western  shore 
of  the  old  mouth  of  the  river  Arachthns  {Arta) 
some  ruins  have  been  discovered,  whose  topographical 
sitration  accords  with  the  description  of  Polyluns. 
They  are  situated  on  a  swampy  island,  in  a  nuushy 
lake  near  the  sea.  They  inclosed  an  area  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  appeared  to  be 
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wrdf  a  iniElJffT' post,  which  was  an  that  the  swimp7 
lutore  of  the  i^nmnd  would  admit  of.  (Wolfe,  Ibid, 
f,  S4.)  This  fortress  oommanded  ^e  harbour, 
wfaich  is  described  by  S^lax  and  Dicaearchns  (JL 
eci)  as  a  xKittrrhs  Ajfi^,  or  a  port  with  a  nanrow 
entniice,  iHudi  xmght  be  shat  with  a  chaiD.  The 
huboor  Biiist  hsTe  been  an  artificial  one;  for  the 
pRsmt  month  of  the  Aita  b  so  obstructed  by  swamps 
ud  thoals  as  acandy  to  be  accessible  even  to  boats. 
Ib  aadent  times  its  navigation  was  abo  esteemed 
dsDgaaas,  whence  Lncan  (▼.  651)  speaks  of  "  onie 
aaj^rna^  Ambradaie  portus." 

Cimneia  (Kpdat^ta)  was  a  small  rilbige  sitoated 
flo  a  mMmtain  of  the  same  name,  which  Leake  snp- 
poHs  to  have  been  the  high  monntahi  now  called 
XeAerMi,  whidi  rises  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
rnvjlrto,  immediately  opposite  to  tibe  town. 

Between  the  territory  of  Ambracia  and  Amphi- 
hdatLf  Dicaeazchns  (45)  mentions  a  people  cidlod 
Otritae  (*Op«crau),  who  appear  to  haTo  been  in- 
hataiauts  of  die  moontains  named  Jfolrtaoro,  be- 
fioiing  at  the  NW.  comer  of  the  Ambtadot  gnlf. 
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COIN  OF  AMBRACIA. 

AMBRA'CIUS  SINUS  (6  'Afirpwcuchs  KiKm, 
Tbae.L55;  t  'A/tSptucuAs  artUwos,  PoL  iv.  63, 
Stnb.  pu  325,  et  al.;  i?  ^dXeuraa  ^  'Apurpcueueiij 
DioD  CaesL  L  IS :  Sinns  Ambradns,  Liy.  xxxriii. 
4;  lid.  iL  3:  GulfofArta\  an  arm  of  the  Ionian 
BBS,  hring  between  Epims  and  Acamania,  so  called 
horn  the  town  of  Ambracia.  Polybins  (I.  c.)  de- 
scribes the  bay  as  300  stadia  in  length,  and  100 
sCMlia  in  breadth:  Strabo  (/.  e.)  gives  300  stadia  as 
its  dreomference,  which  is  absurdly  too  small.  Its 
leal  lo^  is  25  miles,  and  its  breadth  10.  The 
cBtnaoB  of  the  gnlf^  one  side  of  which  was  fonned 
W  the  prnmnntofy  of  Actinm,  is  described  under 
Acnm.  In  amsequenoe  of  the  victory  which 
Augustus  gained  over  Antony  at  the  entrance  to 
tins  gulf,  Sxtins  (^SUo,  iL  2.  8)  giTes  the  name  of 
Awkbradae  fromdea  to  the  crowns  of  laurel  bestowed 
Vfen  the  Tictors  in  the  Actian  games.  The  Am- 
bcadns  Sinns  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  Greek 
hHtary.  On  it  were  the  towns  of  Aigos  Amphi- 
Inrliiaim,  snd  Anactoirinm,  and  the  sea-port  of  Am- 
bfada.  The  rirers  Chandra  and  Anchthus  flowed 
vto  it  from  the  N.  It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
its  excellent  fish,  and  particularly  for  a  species 
rfspof.  (Ath.  vL  p.  92,  d.,  vii.  pp.  305,  e., 
31 1, a.,  326,  d.)  The  modem  gulf  still  maintains  its 
chaadcr  in  this  respect  The  red  and  grey  mullet 
an  aoKt  abondant,  and  there  are  also  plenty  of  soles 
aadeels.  (YiiASe,Ob9ervati(m$<m1k^GvifofArta, 
la  Jamrmal  of  Geographical  Societg,  toL  iiL) 

AMBBY'SUS  or  AMPHBT'SUS  ("AM^fwirof, 
Sbah.;  ^Afiifmraos,  Pans.;  "Afitpfntoos,  Steph.  B. 
S.V.:  Etk.  *A/u6p^ioSf  *AfjLSpvot6s,  and  in  Inscr. 
*AmifmW€if:  DUttomo),  a  town  of  Phods,  was 
■Cnrted  60  stadia  from  Stiris,  N£.  of  Anticyn,  at 
the  sBBtfam  foot  of  Mt.  CirpUs  (not  at  the  foot  of 
Patimsww,  as  Pansanias  states),  and  in  a  fertile 
taikyf  producing  abundance  of  wine  and  the  coocw, 
er  kennn-beny,  used  to  dye  scarlet.  It  was  de- 
slnyed  by  order  of  the  Amphictyous,  but  was  rebuilt 


and  fortified  by  the  Thebans  with  a  double  wall,  in 
their  war  against  Philip.  Its  fortifications  were 
considered  by  Pausanias  the  strongest  in  Greece, 
next  to  those  of  Messene.  (Paus.  x.  3.  §  2,  x.  36. 
§  I,  seq.,  iv.  31.  §  5;  Strab.  p.  423.)  It  was  taken 
by  the  Boraans  in  the  Macedonian  war,  b.  c.  198. 
(Lit.  xxzii.  18.)  The  site  of  Ambiysus  is  fixed 
at  the  modem  village  of  DMstomo^  by  an  inscripdon 
which  Chandler  found  at  the  latter  place.  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  few  and  inconsider- 
able. (Dodwell,  Tow  through  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  196, 
seq.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii  p.  535,  seq.) 

AMENATaJS  (JAfjLtvayoSj  Stnb.:  'Afuyayds, 
Steph.  Byz.  where  the  MSS.  have  'A/uAuiyiJs:  'A^^- 
yof,  Pind.:  Amenana  flumina,  Ovid.  Fast,  iv. 
467),  a  small  river  of  Sicily  which  flows  through 
the  aty  of  Catania,  now  called  the  GiudiceUo, 
It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  (p.  240)  as  remark- 
able for  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  was  subject, 
its  waters  sometimes  foiling  altogether  for  years, 
and  then  flowing  again  in  abunduice.  The  same 
peculiarity  is  remarked  by  Ovid  (Met,  xv.  279),  and 
is  still  observed  with  regard  to  the  GnuUcetto.  It 
is  probably  connected  witib  intemal  changes  of  Etna, 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  rises.  (Fazell.  iii.  1.  p.  138 ; 
Cluver.  SicU.  p.  120;  IVOryille,  Sicula,  p.  218.) 
Pindar  speaks  of  the  newly  founded  city  of  Aetna 
(the  name  given  by  Hieron  to  Catana)  as  rituated 
by  the  waters  of  the  Amenas,  but  the  correctness  of 
the  form  Amenanos,  preserved  by  Strabo,  is  attested 
by  coins  of  Catana,  which  bear  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  the  river  deity,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
youthful  male  head  with  horns  on  the  forehead,  and 
the  name  at  full  length  AMENANOS.  (CastelL 
SkiL  Numism.  pi.  20,  fig.  8.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AMEIUA.    [Cabiba.] 

AME'BIA  CA^cp^  Strab.  Ptol  Plut.  Mar,  17; 
^Afjiipiov,  Steph.  B. :  Eth,  Amerinus :  Amelia),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  dties  of  Umbria, 
situated  about  15  m.  S.  of  Tuder,  and  7  W.  of 
Namia,  on  a  hill  between  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and 
that  of  the  Nar,  a  few  miles  above  their  junction. 
Strab.  p.  227;   PUn.  iu.  14.   s.  19;    Ptol.  in.  1. 

54;  Festos,  ».v.)  According  to  Cato  (jap.  Plin. 
L  c)  it  was  founded  964  years  before  the  war  with 
Perseus,  or  1135  b.  c:  and  although  this  date  can- 
not be  regarded  as  historical,  it  may  be  received  as 
evidence  of  a  belief  in  its  remote  antiquity.  The 
still  extant  remains  of  its  ancient  waUs,  constmcted 
in  the  polygonal  style,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  place 
of  strength  in  early  times:  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
its  name  is  not  once  mentioned  during  the  wars  of 
Bome  with  Uie  Umbrians,  nor  does  it  occur  in  history 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cicero.  But  the  great 
srator,  in  his  defence  of  Sex.  Boscias,  whowas  anative 
of  Ameria,  repeatedly  mentions  it  in  a  manner  which 
proves  that  it  must  then  have  been  a  flourishing 
municipol  town:  its  territory  extended  to  the  Tiber, 
and  was  fertile  in  oaers  and  fruit  trees.  (Cic.  pro 
Sex,  Rote,  7,  9,&c.;  Virg.  Georg.  i265;Colum.  iv. 
30,  V.  10.)  Its  lands  were  psrtioned  out  by  Augustus 
among  his  veterans;  but  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank 
of  a  colony,  as  we  find  it  both  in  Pliny  and  inscrip- 
tions  of  later  date  styled  only  a  munidiaum.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  224;  Zumpt.  de  Colon,  p.  356;  Inscr.  ap. 
Grot.  p.  485. 5, 1101. 2, 1104.)  The  modem  town 
of  Amelia  retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  ancient  walls :  it  is  now  a 
small  place  with  only  about  2000  inhabitants,  though 
stQ]  t^  see  of  a  bii^op. 

The  Tabula  Peutingeriana  gives  a  line  of  road 
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which  bzasches  off  from  the  Via  Glodia  at  Baccanas 
{Baccano)  and  leada  through  Nepe  and  Faierii  to 
Amelia  and  thenoe  to  Tnder:  this  can  be  no  other 
than  Uie  Via  Amerina  mentioned  in  an  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Orell.  3306).  The  dis- 
taoces,  as  given  in  the  Table,  make  Ameria  distant 
67  M.  P.  from  Home  by  this  roate,  which  agrees 
vexy  doselj  with  a  casual  statement  of  Cicero  (jpro 
Sex.  Ro9c.  7.  §  18)  that  it  was  56  miles  from  the 
DOB  to  the  other.  The  Castellnm  Amerinum  placed 
bj  the  Table  at  9  M.  P.  from  Ameria  on  the  road  to 
Faierii  is  otherwise  nnknovin.  [£.  H.  B.] 

AMEBI'OLA,  a  city  of  ancient  Latiom,  mentioned 
by  Livy  among  those  rednoed  by  foroe  of  arms  by 
the  elder  Tarqoin  (i.  38).  It  is  here  ennmerated 
among  the  "  Prisci  Latini "  and  doubtless  at  this 
period  was  one  oil  the  thirty  dties  of  the  league :  but 
its  name  is  not  found  in  the  later  list  given  by 
Dionysius  (v.  61),  nor  does  it  again  occur  in  lustoiy; 
and  it  is  only  noticed  by  Pliny  (iiL  5.  s.  9)  among 
the  extinct  cities  of  LatiuuL  From  the  names  with 
which  it  is  associated  in  Livy  we  may  probably  infer 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the 
Comiculan  Hills:  and  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
Gell  and  Nibby  that  some  mins  still  visible  on  the 
northernmost  of  the  three  hills,  about  a  mile  north 
of  MU  S.  Angelo,  may  be  those  of  Amerida.  They 
consist  of  some  remnants  of  walls,  of  irregular  poly- 
gonal ooDstruction,  running  round  a  defensible 
eminence,  and  indicating  the  site  of  a  small  town. 
But  the  distance  from  Mte  S.  Angdo  (on  the  summit 
of  which  there  was  certainly  an  ancient  city,  whether 
Comiculum  or  Medullia)  is  however  so  small  as  to 
render  it  improbable  that  another  independent  town 
should  have  existed  so  close  to  it.  (Gell,  Top.  of 
Borne,  p.  52 ;  Nibby,  Dintorm  cU  iZomo,  vol.  i.  p.  138 ; 
Abeken,  MiUel-Italien,  p.  78.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

AME'SELUM  (rh  'AmVcAov)  a  town  of  Sidly, 
mentioned  only  by  Diodorus(xxii.  Exc  Hoesch.p.499), 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  between 
Centuripi  and  Agyrium,  in  a  position  of  great  natural 
strength.  It  was  taken,  in  b.  g.  269,  by  Hieron  long 
of  Syracuse,  who  destroyed  the  dty  and  fortress, 
and  cUvided  its  territory  between  its  two  neighbours 
the  Centuripini  and  Agyrians.  Its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  [E.  H.  B.3 

AME'STRATUS  {'Afifiorparos,  Steph.  B.:  Eth, 
Amestratinus:  MistrettaX  a  dty  of  Sicily,  noticed 
only  by  Cicero  and  Steph.  B.  From  the  drcnmstance 
mentioned  by  the  former,  that  Verres  compelled  the 
inhabitants  of  Calacte  to  deliver  thdr  tithes  of  com 
at  Amestmtus  instead  of  at  Calacte  itself,  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  not  very  far  from  that  dty:  and  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  resemblance  of  the  name, 
enables  us  to  fix  its  site  at  Misirettay  now  a  con- 
siderable town,  situated  on  a  hill  about  5  miles  from 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  near  Sto.  St^ano,  and  10  from 
Carojiia  (Calacte).  According  to  Fazello,  consider- 
able remains  of  antiquity  were  still  visible  there  in 
his  time;  but  the  place  is  not  described  by  any  recent 
travdler.  We  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  was  a  small 
and  poor  town,  though  enjoying  munidpal  privi- 
l^;es.  (Cic  in  Verr.  iii.  39, 43,  74 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Fazell.  de  Reb,  Sicul.  x.  p.  415;  Cluver.  SiciL 
p.  383.) 

It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Amastra  of 
Sihus  Italicus  (xiv.  267),  but  there  is  no  foundation 
for  identifying  it  (as  has  been  done  by  Cluverins 
and  most  subsequent  geographers)  with  the  Mytis- 
tratns  of  Polybius  and 'Pliny:  both  names  being 
perfectly    well   authenticated.      [Mytistbatub.] 
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That  of  Amestiiitus,  in  addition  to  the  testinunj  of 
Cicero  and  Stephanus,  is  fully  sapportcd  by  die 
evidence  of  its  coins,  which  have  the  name  at  foil 
AMHXTPATINnN.  (Castdl  SicU,  Vet.  Num. 
pL  16 ;  Eckhel,  voL  i.  p.  197.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'MIDA  ("A/ufia:  Eth.  'AfuhiwAs,  Amideoai: 
Diyar-Bekr).  The  modem  town  is  on  the  rigbt 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  waUs  are  lofty  and  sub- 
stantial, and  constmcted  of  the  ruins  of  andeut 
edifices.  As  the  place  is  well  adi^)ted  for  a  com- 
mercial  dty,  it  is  probable  that  Amida,  wbicfa 
occupied  the  site  of  JHjfar-Behry  was  a  town  of 
considerable  antiquity.  It  was  enlarged  and  stieogUi- 
ened  by  Constantins,  in  whose  reign  it  was  besiegd 
and  taken  by  the  Persian  king  Sapor,  a.  d.  359. 
The  historian  Ammianus  MaroeUinus,  who  todc  part 
in  the  defence  of  the  town,  has  given  us  a  minate 
account  of  the  siege.  (Anun.  Marc  xix.  1,  aeq.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  Persian  king  Cabades  in  tbe 
reign  of  Anastasius,  a.  d.  502  (Prooop.  B.  Pen. 
L  7,  seq.);  but  it  soon  passed  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bomans,  since  we  read  that  Justidaa  re- 
paired its  walls  and  fortifications.  (Procop.  d» 
Aedif.  iii.  1.)  Ammianus  and  Prooopius  consider 
it  a  dty  of  Mesopotamia,  but  it  nuiy  be  more  properiT 
viewed  as  bdonging  to  Armenia  Major.    [G.  L] 

AMILUS  CAfuAof :  Eth,  'A^uAios),  a  tillage  of 
Arcadia  in  the  territoiy  of  Orchomenns,  and  on  the 
road  fipom  the  latter  to  Stymphalos.  (Pans.  viiL  14. 
§5;  Steph.  B.  «.v.) 

AMI'SIA,  a  place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Amisia  (Em$),  in  Germany.  (Tacit.  ^Mi.iL8.) 
This  place,  which  is  not  mraitioiied  by  sny  other  an- 
dent  author,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  town  of 
*A/ui(rcm  noticed  byPtdemy  (ii.  11),  and  the^A/utrira 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byzantinns  as  a  town  of 
Germany.  (Comp.  Ledebur,  Land  «.  Volk  der 
Brucierer,  p.  180,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

AMI'SIA  or  AMI'SIUS  CA/u2<riosor'Aftfur{a,the 
j^ffu),  a  river  in  northern  Germany,  rising  in  the 
hills  of  the  Weserj  and  emptying  itself  into  tlie  Ger- 
man Ocean  near  the  town  of  Emden.  The  river  was 
well  known  to,  and  navigated  by  the  Bomans.  In 
B.  c.  12,  Dmsus  fought  on  it  a  naval  battle  against 
the  Bructeri.  (Mela,  iii  3;  Plin.  H.N.  iv.  14, who 
calls  the  river  Amuituf  Tadt.  Ann.  i.  60,  63, 
70,  iL  23,  who  calls  it  Amitiaf  Strab.  p.  290; 
Ptolem.  iL  11;  oomp.  Ledebur,  Land  u.  Voik  der 
Bructerer,  p.  180.)  [L.  S.] 

A'^nSUS  (;AtiuT6s:  Eth.  'Afuariv6sj^Afiiffun, 
Amisenus:  Eski  Saantun),  a  dty  of  Pontus  in  Asia 
Minor,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  called 
Amisenus,  about  900  stadia  from  Sin<^  according 
to  Strabo  (p.  547).  The  ruins  of  Amisos  are  on  a 
promontoiy  about  a  mile  and  a  half  NNW.  of  the 
modem  town.  On  the  east  side  of  the  promontoiy 
was  the  old  port,  part  of  which  is  now  filled  up. 
The  pier  which  def(^ed  the  andent  harbour  may 
still  be  traced  for  about  300  yards,  but  it  is  chiefly 
under  water:  it  cansists  of  very  large  blocks  of 
stone.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  where  the  acropo- 
lis stood  there  are  many  remains  of  walls  <^  ruU>Ie 
and  mortar,  and  the  ground  is  strewed  with  frag- 
ments of  Boman  tiles  and  pottety.  On  the  south 
end  of  the  brow  of  the  hill  which  overlooks  the 
harbour  there  are  traces  of  the  real  Hellenic  walls. 
(Hamilton,  Retearchee  in  Asia  Minor ^  voL  i.  p.  290.) 

The  origin  of  Amisns  appears  to  be  uncertain. 
Hecataeus  (Strab.  p.  553)  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Enete  of  Homer  (//.  iL  852).  Theopompas,  quoted 
by  Strabo,  says  that  it  was  first  founded  by  the 
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tlwi  wttfad  byaCiqppiMioffMm  king;  ud 
tUidhr,  by  AthfmnpJfB  and  some  Athenians,  who 
duBgvd  ill  nuM  to  PeirMeos.  But  Scjnmiis  a( 
ClMt(f>.T.  101)  caDs  it  a  ooknj  of  Pbocua,  and 
ti  prior  dale  to  Henclda,  which  was  probablj 
bnikd  wbcai  m.  c.  559.  Bsool-Rochette  coodudBs, 
bsk  kfaa«  sMois  do  nMon  for  his  oondosion,  that 
tUi  gtllHiwit  by  Phocaca  was  posterior  to  the  Mi- 
Uu  settlsBMBt.  (iTiitotrs  da  Cohmet  GrecqueSf 
tcLib.  p.  334.)  However  this  may  be,  Amisos 
heme  Uw  ooot  flourishing  Greek  settlement  on  the 
north  ooast  of  the  Eoxine  after  Sinope.    The  time 

ndndes  that,  becsnse  Amisns  is  not 
bj  Harodotas  or  Xenophon,  the  date  of 
the  A***— *t«ti  irttlfinHit  is  posterior  to  the  time  of 
the  AnaJbatit ;  a  condosian  which  is  by  no  means 
wrwry.  Phitareh  (UictdL  19)  says  that  it  was 
settled  ij  the  Athsnians  at  the  time  of  their  great- 
at  power,  and  when  they  were  masters  of  the  sea. 
lbs  place  loat  the  name  of  Peiiaeeos,  and  became 
a  rii^  trading  town  nnder  the  kings  of  Pontos. 
Eupator  made  Amisos  his  residence 
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altarnately  with  Sinope,  and  he  added  a  part  to  the 
t0«n,  whicii  was  called  Eapatoria  ( Apptsn.  Mithrid, 
7%\  hot  it  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  wall, 
and  probably  oontahied  a  difbrent  popdation  from 
that  of  old  AnoisQs.  Thb  new  quarter  oontained 
the  lesideDoe  of  the  king.  The  strength  of  the 
piaee  was  prared  by  the  resistance  which  it  made  to 
the  Boman  conmiander  L.  Lneollns  (b.  a  71)  in  the 
war.  (Plot.  Z^cofS.  15,  &o.)  The 
Tyrannio  was  one  of  those  who  fen  into 
tiie  hands  of  lAicoIlns  when  the  place  vnu  captnied. 
Pbaniaees,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  sobeeqoently 
ov<er  to  Amisos  from  BosporoSf  and  Anusos 
iken  and  cmelly  dealt  irith.  (Dion 
zfiL4€.)  The  dictator  Caesar  defeated  Pbar- 
ia  a  battle  near  Zeleia  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  91), 
sad  restofcd  the  phwe  to  freedom.  M.  Antonios, 
sstfi  Stnbo,  **"  gave  it  to  kings ;"  bat  it  was  again 
leaened  horn  a  tfnmt  Strston,  and  made  fi«e,  after 
the  battle  of  Actiom,  by  Angustos  Caesar;  and  now, 
adds  SaabO)  it  is  wdl  ordered.  Strabo  does  not 
state  the  name  of  the  king  to  whom  Antonios  gave 
It  has  been  aasomed  that  it  was  Po- 
L,  who  had  the  kingdom  of  Pontos  at  least  as 
la  B.C.  96.  It  does  not  appear  who  Strston 
was.  The  fiMt  of  Amisos  bemg  a  free  dty  onder 
the  empire  appears  from  the  epigraph  on  a  coin  of 
the  otT,  and  from  a  letter  of  the  yoonger  Pliny  to 
Txajaa  (z.  93),  in  which  he  calls  it  *"  libera  et 
ibrienta,*'  and  speaks  of  it  as  baring  its  own  laws 
by  the  frTonr  of  Trajan. 

Aiaisiis,  in  Strabo's  time,  possessed  a  good  terri- 
tey,  wfakfa  indnded  Themiscna,  the  dwdJing-pkoe 
sftheABUSQnSyaadSideiis.4i^  [6.  L.] 
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AHITERNUH  CAj«*T«f»w,  Stiab.;  ^AfiJ^^tpwOy 
DienxB.:  Aqi^teminns),   a  dty  of  the  Sabines  of 


gnat  antiquity.  It  was  sitoated  in  the  opper  yalley 
of  the  liver  Atemos,  from  which,  according  to 
Vairo  (L.  X.  ▼.  28),  it  derived  its  name,  and  at  tho 
foot  of  1^  loftiest  groap  of  the  Apemiines,  now 
known  as  the  Qnm  SoMto  dJUUia,  Its  rains  are 
stUl  visible  at  8cm  ViUorino^  a  village  about  5  miles 
N.  of  AquHa,  According  to  Cato  and  Varro  (ap, 
Dionys.  L  14,  iL  49),  this  elevated  and  nigged 
moantain  district  was  the  original  dweUing-pboe  of 
the  Sabines,  fitxn  whence  they  first  b^;an  to  turn 
their  srms  against  the  Aborigines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bea^  Virgil  also  mentions  Amitemnm 
among  the  most  powufbl  cities  of  the  Sabines:  and 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny  enumerate  it  among  the  cities 
still  inhabited  by  that  people.  Ptolemy,  on  the 
contrary,  assigns  it  to  the  Vestini,  whose  territory  it 
most  certainly  have  adjoined.  (Virg.  ^en.  vii.  7 10 ; 
SiL  Ital.  viii.  416;  Stisb.  v.  p.  228;  Plin.  iii.  12. 
8.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  59.)  Livy  speaks  of  Ami- 
temnm as  captored  by  the  Bomans  in  b.  c.  293 
from  the  Samnites  (x.  39),  but  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  Sabine  dty  can  be  the  one  meant;  and 
either  the  name  is  oorrapt,  or  there  most  have  been 
some  obscure  place  of  the  same  name  in  Samniom. 
Stnbo  speaks  of  it  as  having  sufiiared  severely  from 
the  Social  and  Civil  Wars,  and  being  in  his  time 
much  decayed;  hot  it  was  subseqoently  reoolonised, 
probably  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  228;  Zompt,  de  Coiomisy  p.  356.  not.)^  and  be- 
came a  place  of  considerable  importance  under  the 
Boman  em]»re,  as  is  proved  by  the  existing  ruins, 
among  which  those  of  the  amphitheatre  are  th^  most 
conspicuous.  These  are  situated  in  the  broad  and 
level  valley  of  the  Atemos,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  village  ofS.  Vittorino  ;  but  some 
remains  of  polygonal  walls  are  said  to  exist  on  that 
hill,  which  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  and 
to  the  ancient  Sabine  dty.  It  continued  to  be  an 
episcopal  see  as  bite  as  the  eleventh  century,  but  its 
complete  decline  dates  from  the  feondation  of  the 
neighbouring  dty  of  AquUa  by  tho  emperor  Frede< 
ric  II.,  who  remoived  thither  the  inhaUtants  of  Ami- 
teraum,  as  well  as  several  other  neighbouring  towns. 
(Bomanelli,  vol  iii.  p.  330;  GiusUniani,  Diz.  Geogr. 
vol.  L  p.  230;  Craven,  Abrmzl,  voL  i  pp  217 
— ^219.)  Numerous  inscripticms  have  been  dis- 
covered there,  of  which  the  most  important  is  a 
fi-agment  of  an  ancient  calendar,  whicL  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  relics  of  the  kind  that  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  It  has  been  repeatedly  published; 
among  others,  by  Fqggini  (JFatt.  Rom.  Reliquiaef 
Bomae,  1779),  and  by  Ordli  (Inscr.  vol.  iL  c.  22). 

Amiteraum  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian 
Sallust    (Hienm.  Chron.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AMMONI'TAE  CA^/iayrrai,LXX.  and  Joseph.), 
the  descendants  of  Ben-ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  by  bis 
incestuous  connection  with  his  younger  daughter 
((rea.  xix.  38).  They  exterminated  the  Zamzum- 
mims  and  occupied  their  country  (^DeuL  ii.  20, 21), 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  Moab  between  the  Araon 
{Moid))  and  the  Jabbok  {Zerka)j  the  eastern  part 
of  the  district  now  called  Belka,  [Amorites]. 
Their  country  was  not  possessed  by  the  Israelites 
(^DeuL  il  19),  but  was  conterminous  with  the  tribe 
of  Gad.  (Joahuaf  xiiL  25,  properly  explained  by 
Beland,  Palaett,  p.  105.)  Their  capital  was  Babbath 
or  Babbah,  afterwards  called  Philadelphia,  now 
Ammdn.  They  were  constantly  engaged  in  con- 
federations with  other  Bedooin  trib^  against  the 
Israelites  {Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6 — 8),  and  were  subdued  by 
Jephthah  (Jvdgu  xL),  Saul  (1  5am.  xL,  xiv.  47), 
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David  (2  Sam.  viii  12,  z.  zL  1.  zil.  26,  &c),  Je- 
hoshapliat  (2  Chron,  xx.),  Uzziah  (ib.  xicvi.  8),  and 
Jotham  (zxvii.  5),  and  subsequentlj  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (Jlsreffk  xzyiL  1,  &c.)  They  renewed  their 
opposition  to  the  Jews  after  me  captivity  (^Nehem. 
iv.  3,  7,  8),  and  were  again  conquered  by  Jadas 
Macoibaeas.  (1  Mace  ▼.  6,  &«.)  Jnstin  Martyr 
speaks  of  a  great  multitude  of  Ammonites  existing 
in  his  day  (^Dial.  p.  272);  but  Origen  shortly  after 
speaks  of  the  name  as  being  merged  in  the  conmion 
appellation  of  ArabSj  under  which  the  Idumaeans 
and  the  Moabites  were  comprehended  together  with 
the  Ishmaelites  and  Joctanites.  (Orig.  in  Johum^ 
lib.  i.)  [G.  W.] 

AMMO'NIUM.     [Oasis.] 

A'MNIAS  ("A/u^KU,  "Afivciof ),  a  river  in  Pontus. 
In  the  broad  plain  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  the 
generals  of  Mithridates  defeated  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  and  the  ally  of  the  Romans,  b.  c.  88. 
(Appian.  JfithridaL  cl8;  Strab.  p.  562.)  The 
phun  through  which  the  river  flowed  is  called  by 
Strabo  Domanitis.  Hamilton  {Besearches,  &c.  vol. 
i.  p.  362)  identifies  the  Amnias  with  an  aJOHuent  of 
the  Halys,  now  called  Costambol  Ckai,  and  some- 
times Giaour  Irmak,  It  appears  that  the  river  is 
also  called  Kara  StL  [G.  L.] 

AMNI'SUS  {'AfxyurSs),  a  town  in  the  N.  of 
Crete,  and  the  harbour  oi  Cnossus  in  the  time  of 
Minos,  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name  (the  modem  Aposelemt).  It  possessed 
a  sanctuary  of  Eileithyia,  and  the  nymphs  of  the 
river,  called  ^AfunauUits  and  'A/ityio-fScs,  were  sacred 
to  this  goddess.  (Horn.  Od.  xix.  188 ;  Strab.  p.  476 ; 
Apoll.  Rhod.  iiL  877;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  JHan.  15; 
Stoph.  B.  s.  V.) 

AMORGOS  CAfiopy6s:  JSth.  'Afutpyivos,  also 
*Ati6pyio5f*AfJu>pyiTris:  Amorgo),  an  island  of  the 
Sporades  in  the  Aegean  sea,  S£.  of  Naxos.  It  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  history,  and  is  chiefly  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  iambic  poet  Simonides. 
(Strab.  p.  487.)  There  was  in  Amorgos  a  manu- 
factory of  a  peculiar  kind  of  linen  garments,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  island,  and  which  were  dyed 
red.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  526; 
Pollux,  vii.  16.)  In  dyeing  them  use  appears  to 
have  been  made  of  a  kind  of  lichen,  which  is  still 
found  in  the  island,  and  of  which  Toumefort  has 
given  an  account.  The  soil  of  Amorgos  is  fertile.  It 
produces  at  present  com,  oil,  wine,  ^,  tobacco,  and 
cotton,  all  of  good  quality.  Hence  it  was  considered 
under  the  Roman  empire  one  of  the  most  favourable 
places  for  banishment.  (Tac.  Arm.  iv.  30.)  We  leam 
from  Scylax  (p.  22)  that  Amorgos  contained  three 
towns,  the  names  of  which,  according  to  Stephanus 
(«.  V.  *Afiopy6s)j  were  Minoa  (M^i^ami,  Mi yvta,  Ptol. 
V.  2.  §  33),  the  birthplace  of  Simonides,  Arcesino 
('Apiceo-fn?),  and  Aegiale  (Ai7t(£Aij,  BryiaAif ,  Ptol.). 
Remains  of  all  these  cities  have  been  discovered,  and 
a  minute  description  of  them  is  given  by  Ross,  who 
spent  several  days  upon  the  island.  They  are  all 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  opposite 
Naxos,  A^iale  at  the  N.,  and  Arcesine  at  the  S., 
while  ifinoa  lies  more  in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of 
a  large  and  convenient  harbour,  now  called  Ta 
Katapola^  beq^nse  it  is  Koerh,  r^v  roKiy.  It  appears, 
from  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  island,  that  it 
possessed  other  domes  besides  the  above-mentioned 
towns.  It  is  probable  that  Melania  (McAov/a), 
which  Stephanus  in  another  passage  (s.  v.  *ApKfaiv7j') 
mentions  as  one  of  the  three  towns  of  Amorgos  in 
place  of  Aegiale,  may  have  been  one  of  these  domes. 
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Wg  leam  from  several  inscriptions  Uiat  Milesians 
were  settled  in  Minoa  and  A^^e,  and  that  they 
formed  in  the  latter  town  a  separate  conuniiiii^. 
(Bockh,  Corp.  Inter.  voL  iL  No.  2264;  Ross,  Ituer. 
Gr.  Ined.  vol.  ii  No.  112,  120—122.)  Theisland 
contams  at  present  3,500  inhabitants.  (Toame- 
fort.  Voyage^  &c  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  seq.;  Fiedler, 
Retsej  Sx.  vol.  ii.  p.  325,  seq. ;  and  more  eepsai^j 
Ross,  jReisen  aufden  Griech.  Intdn,  vol.  L  p.  173, 
seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  seq.)-)*:^ 

AMORITES,  one  of  tlie  seven  Canaanitish  tribes 
((Ten.  X.  16)  who  held  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land,  during  the  times  of  the  Patriarchs,  until  the 
coming  in  of  the  Children  of  Israel.     It  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes,  and  the 
name  is  used  as  a  general  term  for  all  the  Cansao- 
ites.     (^Gen.  xv.  16.)     Their  original  ^eat  was  at 
the  south-west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  the  Amale- 
KiTAE  and  the  Yale  of  Siddim,  and  their  prindpal 
city  was  Hazezon-Tamar,  or  Engedi  QAwhJi^ 
(^Gen.  xiv.  7,  and  2  Chron.  xx.  2.)    At  the  time  of 
the  exodus,  however,  they  had  seized  and  occupied 
the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  they  had  established 
two  powerful  kingdoms,  the  capitals  of  which  were 
Heshbon  and  Basax.    Heshbon,  the  southern  part 
of  this  extensive  country,  had  been  taken  firam  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  by  Sihon,  and  extended 
from  the  Amon  (Mcjdi)  to  the  Jabbok  (ZerJn) 
(^Numb.  xxi.  26),  and  this  was  the  {dea  cm  which 
the  Ammonites  grounded  th^  claim  to  that  ooontiy 
in  the  days  of  Jephthah.    (Judges^  xi.)    This  dis- 
trict comprehended  Mount  Gilcnd,  and  was  settled 
by  the  Tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.     The  northern 
division  of  Basan,  of  which  Og  was  the  king,  ex- 
tended from  the  Jabbok  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Promised  Land,  to  Mount  Hermon,  which  the 
Ammonites  named  Shenir.     This  country  was  given 
to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.    (^Numb.  xxi.;  DeuL 
iL  iii. ;  1  Chron.  v.  23.)  All  this  r^un  was  compre- 
hended in  Peraea.     The  Amoritos  are  also  found 
on  the  western  coast  of  Palestine,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Tribe  of  Dan  (Judges^  i.  34),  and  in  the  borders 
of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim  (v.  35).    Still  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Canaan  is  recognised  as  their 
proper  seat  (v.  36;  comp.  Numb,  xxxiv.  4,  and 
Joshua,  XV.  3),  and  the  ^actice  of  using  this  name 
as  a  general  designation  of  all  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  renders  it  ^icult  to  determine  their  exact 
limits.  [G.W.] 

AMO'RIUM  ('iWpioy:  Eth.  'A^iopte^s),  a  city 
of  Phrygia,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  576).  Its  pro- 
bable position  can  only  be  deduced  from  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table,  which  places  it  between  Pessinns 
(^Bala  nissar)  and  Laodicea.  Hamilton  {^Retearchis^ 
&c.  vol.  i.  p.  451)  identifies  it  with  Hergan  Kalek, 
where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  large  city ;  but  the 
present  remains  appear  to  belong  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centuries  of  our  aera.  This  determination 
would  place  Amorium  in  GaJatia.  [G.  L.] 

AMPE  ("Afwnj:  Eth.  'Aftroibs),  a  place  where 
Darius  settled  the  Milesians  who  were  made  prison- 
ers at  the  capture  of  Miletus,  b.  c.  494.  (Herod,  vi. 
20.)  Herodotus  describes  the  place  as  on  the  Eiy- 
thraean  sea  (Persian  Gulf);  he  adds  that  ^e  Tigris 
flows  past  it.  This  description  does  not  enable  us 
to  fix  the  place.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
lamba  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ampelone  of  Pliny  (vi. 
28),  who  calls  it  "  Colonia  Miledonm."^  Tzetzos 
has  the  name  Ampe.  (Harduin's  note  on  Plin. 
vi.  28.)  ,  [G.  L.] 
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AlfPELOS  (*Amv€Aos),  a  promontofy  at  the 
extreoiitj  cf  the  peninsnla  Sithania  in  Chalddice  in 
Iboedoma,  caUed  b j  Herodctos  the  Toronaean  pro- 
UNOtofT.  It  appears  to  ctHrespond  to  the  modem 
C.  KmrtiH,  and  Denhis,  whidi  is  nearer  to  the 
dtr  of  Torooe,  to  C  Dhrrpano.  (Herod,  vii.  122 ; 
Steptu  B.  a.  v.;  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  12.) 

AMPELU'SIA,  or  COTES  PROM,  (ox*  K«St€«, 
Sixib.  pi  8S5 ;  KAttis  (iicpoy,  PtoL  iv.  1.  §  2  :  ap- 
pireoUT  ako  the  Cotta .  of  Plin.  xxxiL  2.  s.  6 : 
C  Spartelj  or  Espartdy  a  oormption  of  the  Arabic 
AckkertiL,  or  ChbtrtU-,  also  Rou-  or  Tarf-  esh- 
Sftoittar),  the  NW.  headUnd  of  Alaaretama  Tingi- 
tiaa  and  of  the  whole  continent  of  Africa;  about 
10  miks  W.  of  Tmgia  (^Tan^),  Cotes  ivas  its 
utiTe  name,  of  wfaidi  the  Greek  Ampehiaia  (mne- 
dad)  was  a  tnnslatian  (Strab.  I  c. ;  Plin.  t.  1 ; 
lida.  L  5).  It  la  a  remarkable  object ;  a  prectpitons 
vxk  of  grej  fireestone  (with  basaltic  colnpons,  ac- 
cofding  to  Drammond  Haj,  bnt  this  is  donbtfol), 
pereed  with  many  caves,  among  which  one  in  par- 
tifular  was  shown  in  andent  times  as  sacred  to 
Hocoles  (Mela,  L  c) ;  from  thesis  caves  mill-stones 
woe  and  Bt31  are  obtained.  Its  height  is  1043  feet 
ahoie  the  sea.  Sbabo  describes  it  as  an  o&et 
(vpiwmfs)  of  M.  Atlas ;  and  it  is,  in  fiict,  the  western 
point,  as  Abtla  is  the  eastern,  of  the  end  of  that 
jneat  KW.  spur  of  the  AtJas,  which  divides  the 
Atlantic  £ram  the  Meditemmean.  The  two  hills 
fcnn  tltt  extremities  of  the  S.  shore  of  the  Fretnm 
Ga£tamim  (^Straits  of  Gibraltar),  the  length  of  the 
Sinit  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  34  miles. 
The  W.  extremity  of  the  Strait  on  the  European 
shoe,  opponte  to  Ampdnsia,  at  a  distance  of  22  miles, 
vas  Jnnoins  Pr.  (C,  Trafalgmr).  Mela  is  veiy 
explicit  in  drawing  the  line  of  dinsion  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Straits  through  these  pomts  (i.  5, 
i.  6,  SL  10  ;  his  last  words  are,  Ampelwia  in 
amft  ■■!  Jam  Jretam  vergent,  operie  hujut  atque 
Atlamtid  Ktarit  termmua  ;  so  Plin.  v.  1,  Promofh- 
torium  Oeeam  exiimum  Ampehuia).  The  erroneous 
acciao  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  shape  of  this 
part  of  Africa  (see  Libya)  led  them  to  make  this 
pRXDantofTtheW.  extremity  of  the  continent  (Strab. 
L  €,)  Scylax  (p.  52,  p.  123,  Gnmov.)  mentions  a 
krpe  bay  called  Cotes,  between  the  Columns  of 
Horoles  and  the  prooHxitary  of  Hermaeum;  bnt 
wfacibff  his  Hermaeum  is  our  Ampelusia,  or  a  point 
farther  &  on  the  W.  coast,  is  donbtfuL  Gosselin 
(i^.  Bredow,  ii.  47),  and  Kitter  (^rdfetmde,  vol.  L 
p.  336),  regard  Ampelusia  as  identical  with  the 
SiiocB  of  Herodotus  (iL  32)  and  Hanno  {Peripl. 
h  2).  [P.  S.] 

AMPHAXITIS  CA/i^o^Trtf ),  the  maritime  part 
*4  Myplonia  in  Macedonia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Axii».  which,  according  to  Strabo,  separated  Bot- 
tiMff%  frtmk  Amphaxitis.  The  name  first  occurs  in 
P'jlyhias.  No  town  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by 
aw4eni  writers,  though  the  Ampfaaxii  are  found  on 
t^im.  (PoL  r.  97;  Strab.  p.  330;  Ptd.  iii.  13. 
II 10, 14;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  449.) 

AMPHELA.  CAA«^ia:  Eth,  'Am^O>  a  town  of 
Ifr'SBema,  sitnated  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  upon 
a  hill  wdl  supplied  with  water.  It  was  surprised 
lad  taken  by  Uie  Spartans  at  the  b^^inning  of  the 
ll*wwn«»  war,  and  was  made  their  head-quarters 
ID  condnctii^  their  operations  against  the  Messe- 
aiaM.  Its  cap(tnre  was  the  first  act  of  open  hos- 
tilkiei  between  the  two  people.  It  is  placed  by 
I>ake  at  the  Hellenic  ruin,  now  called  the  Castle  of 
and  by  Boblaye  on  the  mountain  called 
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Kohdla,  (Fans.  iv.  5.  §  9 ;  Leake,  MoreOy  vol.  i. 
p.  461 ;  Boblaye,  JRechercAes,  p.  109.) 

AMPHI'ALE.     [Aeoaleos.] 

AMPHICAEA  or  AMPHICLEU  CA/JupUaia, 
Herod.,  Steph.  B.;  'A/i^^/kAcio,  Pans.:  Eth.  'A^t- 
^ucoudsf  ^AfupucXtuis),  a  town  in  the  N.  of  Phocis, 
distant  60  stadia  from  Lilaea,  and  15  stadia  from 
Tithronium.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  Although  Herodo- 
tus calls  it  Amphicaea,  following  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  the  Amj^ctyons  gave  it  the  name  of 
Amphicleia  in  thdr  decree  respecting  rebuilding  the 
town.  It  also  bore  for  some  time  the  name  of  Ophi- 
TEIA  (*0^iTc(a),  in  consequence  of  a  legend,  which 
Pausanias  rdat^.  The  place  was  celehrated  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  for  the^  worship  of  Dionysus,  to 
which  an  inscription  refers,  found  at  Dhadhi,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town.  (Herod.  viiL  33;  Paus. 
z.  3.  §  2,  X.  33.  §  9,  seq. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  75,  86.) 

AMPHI'DOLI  ('A/u^£8oXoi),  a  town  in  Pisatis  in 
Elis,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  small  district  of 
Amphidohs  or  Amphidolia  ('A/u^tSoAts ,  'A/u4»t8oA{a). 
The  town  of  Marganeae  m  Margalae  was  situated  in 
this  district.  The  site  of  Amphidoli  is  uncertain, 
bat  its  territory  probably  lay  to  the  west  of  Acro- 
reia.  [Acrokbia.]  (Xen.  HeU.  iii  2.  §  30;  Strab. 
pp.341,  349;  Leake,  PelpoTmetiaca,  p.  219.) 

AMPHIGENEIA  (jAfi<l>iy4v€ia :  Eth,  'Afuptyt^ 
yt^Ss),  one  of  the  towns  belonging  to  Nestor  (Horn. 
It  ii.  593),  was  placed  by  some  ancient  critics  in 
Messenia,  and  by  others  in  Macistia,  a  district  in 
TriphyUa.  Strabo  assigns  it  to  Macistia  near  the  river 
Hypsods,  where  in  his  time  stood  a  temple  of  Leto. 
(Steph.  B.  «.  «.;  Strab.  p.  349.) 

AMPHILO'CHIA  ('AfupiXjoxta:  Eth.  *Aju4>(Ao- 
Xos),  a  small  district  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Am- 
braciotgulf,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ambraciaand  on 
the  S.  by  the  territory  of  the  Agraei.  It  did  not  ex- 
tend fiir  inland.  It  is  a  mountainous  district,  and 
the  rocks  along  the  coast  rise  iu  some  parts  to  450  or 
500  feet  high.  The  Amphilochi  were  a  non-Hellenic 
tribe,  although  they  were  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  Argive  Amphilochus,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus.  Strabo  (p.  326)  describes  them  as  an 
Epirot  people,  but  their  country  is  more  usually  de- 
scribed as  a  part  of  Acamania.  (Steph.  B.  s.v.; 
Scyl.  p  12.)  Their  lineage,  as  Grote  remarks,  was 
probably  something  intermediate  between  the  Acar- 
nanians  and  Epirots.  At  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war  the  AmphOochi  were  in  cloee  alliance 
with  the  Acanianians.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  the  Amphilochi  were  conquered  by  the 
Aetolians;  and  they  were  at  a  later  time  included  in 
the  Roman  province  of  Epirus.  The  only  town  in 
their  country  was  Argos,  sumaraed  Amphilochicnm, 
under  which  the  history  of  the  people  is  more  fully 
given.  There  were  also  a  few  vilifies  or  fortresses, 
which  owe  their  importance  simply  to  their  connection 
with  the  history  of  Argos,  and  which  are  therefore 
described  in  that  article.       [Abgos  Amphilo- 

CHICUM.] 

AMPHIMALLA  ('AfuptfutXka,  Strab.  p.  475; 
Plin.  iv.  20;  ^AtupifuiXtoy,  Steph.  B.  «.  r.),  a  town 
in  the  N.  of  Crete,  situated  on  the  bay  named  after 
it  ('A/w^i/uoA^y  icoAiros,  PtoL  iii.  17.  §  7),  which 
corresponds,  according  to  some,  to  the  bay  of  ^r- 
intro,  and,  according  to  others,  to  the  bay  of  Suda, 

AMPHI'POLIS  ('AfjuplxoKis  I  Eth.  'Afjupiro^ 
Xirris,  Amphipolites:  Adj.  Amphipolitanus,  Just, 
xiv.  sub  fin.),  a  town  in  Macedonia,  situated  upon 
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u  nnunnce  on  the  left  or  eutorn  buk  of  the  Sti?- 
□Hn,  jnit  below  its  ^iw  fina  the  lake  Cenanitis 
■t  the  diaUuioe  of  35  etadia,  or  about  three  miUs 
iium  the  km.  (Thnc  ii.  102.)  The  Strymou 
flowed  ihnoat  roDod  the  town,  whenca  its  imne 
Amphi-polis.  lli  ponCiaa  U  ooa  of  the  DKBt  im- 
portant in  this  part  tt  Qnece.  It  itaodi  in  a  pus, 
which  tjarcTses  toe  monntBiDi  bardering  the  Stiy- 
mmic  g6]£;  and  it  oommaada  the  ml;  eai^  com- 
municatian  &<im  the  Coait  of  that  gnlf  into  the  gnat 
M-jjilnnim  pUiu.  In  its  Tidnit]'  win  the  gold 
and  eilTBr  minei  tf  Uonnt  Pingaena,  end  large 
foRsta  of  ship-liinber.  It  was  ongioaQy  called 
Ennea  Hodm,  at  "  NiDe-Waji "  ("Ewia  W),  from 
the  manj  rrads  which  met  at  this  place ;  and  it  be- 
longed to  the  Edonians,  'a  Th»d»n  people.  Aris- 
t4goras  of  Hiletnn  first  attempted  to  coEonize  it,  h  ' 
wu  cat  off  with  hia  fbllawerg  bj  the  Edonians,  b. 
497.  (ThDCl.c:  Hend-T.  136.)  The  next  a 
tempt  was  made  b;  the  Athenians,  witli  a  bodj  of 
10,000  colonists,  amsiitmg  of  Athenian  < ''' 
am«:  but  they  met  with  the  sane  &I 
tagona,  aod  were  all  destrojed  bj  the  Thndaos  at 
Drabescns,  B.  o.  4G5.  (Thuc.  L  100,  ir.  102; 
Herod,  ii.  TS.)  Bo  Taluabkt,  however,  was  the  site, 
that  the  Athenians  seat  out  aoother  colonj  in  B.  c 
437  nnJer  Agnon,  the  ton  of  Nidaa,  who  drove  the 
Thtadans  cat  rf  Nine-Wajs,  snd  fritiDded  the  dtj, 
e  of  Amphipolis. 


three  aidee  the  city  w 


tj  the  SLiymoc 


•a  the  other  aide  Agnon  biult  a  wall 
ing  from  one  part  0!  the  rirer  to  the  other.  South 
of  the  town  wae  a  bnd|^  which  fbraied  the  great 
means  of  cOTomiuucatioii  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  The  fbllowmg  plan  will  illustrate  the 
-.    (Thue.IT  loa) 


I.  Site  of  Amphipcdia. 
3.  Site  of  Eion. 

3.  lUdge    comecting    Amphipc^    with    Ut 
Fan^eus. 

4.  Long  Wall  of  Amphipolis;  the  three  marks 
acroas  indicate  the  gstes. 

5.  Palisade  (irTiui|Wfia)  connectitig  the  Long  Wall 
with  the  bridge  over  the  StiTmon. 

6.  Lake  Cercinitis. 
T.  Mt  Cerdflium. 
8.  HtPangaeus. 


AHFHIPMJS. 

Amphipolia  aoon  bKame  an  important  d^,  ni 
was  nganled  by  the  Atheoiana  as  the  jewel  <JAar 
em^n.  In  B.  c,  494  it  nuicndraed  to  the  Leo. 
daononUQ  gensnl  Bnuidas,  withmt  lAiing  aj 
iwistance.  The  hiiloriaa  Thacjiidee,  vbo  ccn- 
manded  the  Atheniita  6eet  off  the  coast,  airiial  in 
time  friBn  the  island  o!  Thasoe  to  >ara  Eicn,  the  pot 
of  Am]^polls,  at  the  nunth  of  the  StiTinoa,  bnt  too 
late  to  prevent  Amphipolis  itself  £uro  fiil&ig  into 
the  hands  of  Bnsidas.  .(Thoc,  ir.  lOS— 10;.) 
The  ksB  of  Amphipolis  eannd  both  jndigikitkn  sod 
alarm  at  Athens,  snd  led  tn  the  bani^hmmt  r£ 
TLucjdidee.  In  B.  a  423  the  Atlnmitni  Hit  a 
Urge  force,  under  the  conmand  of  Cleon,  to  iBempI 
the  recoTety  of  the  dty.  This  eijiedildon  cmipkld; 
biled;  the  Athenians  were  defb^ed  with  nxsde- 
ahle  loss,  bnt  Bruidae  as  weU  as  Cleon  Ml  is  Uw 
battle.  The  operations  of  the  two  coauDandsi  in 
detailed  at  lei^  I7  Tbncydides,  and  bis  iccogm 
is  illtutratfld  1^  the  masterly  uaiiaUve  of  Gm^ 
(Thnc  ».6— II;  Orote,  Bitt.  of  Greaos,  ToL ri. 
p.  634,  Mq.) 

from  this  time  Amphipolia  cattmued  indepniriait 
of  Athens.  According  to  the  trnly  malt  betwrm 
the  Athenians  and  l^cedaenwnians  in  B.  c.  421,  it 
was  to  have  been  rartond  to  Athou;  but  its  i> 
hsbitanta  refused  to  surrender  to  their  fbnncr  mB- 

them  to  do  so,  evtsi  if  they  had  been  so  incliorf. 
Amphipolis  afWwards  became  closely  alliEd  with 
Olynthos,  and  with  the  assistKioe  ri  the  latter  wis 
able  to  defeat  the  attempts  of  the  Athenisns  onder 
Timotbeus  to  reduce  the  place  in  b.  c.  360.  Philip, 
upon  hia  acceenon  (359)  dedared  Amphipolia  s£v 
city;  bnt  in  the  following  year  (358)  he  took  lbs 
place  by  usaolt,  and  anneied  It  permanenlly  to  bis 
dominions.  It  continued  to  belong  to  the  Hice- 
donians,  tOl  the  conquest  of  their  eountiy  by  the 
Bomans  in  a,  c.  1 6S.  The  Bixnans  made  it  s  free 
city,  and  the  captal  of  the  first  of  the  four  distncte, 
mto  which  they  dividfd  Uacadonia.  (Dem.  ■• 
Ariilocr.  p.  669;  Diod.  xvi  3.  8;  Lir.  ilr.  39) 
Plm.  IT.  la) 

The  deity  chiefly  womhipped  at  Ampfaipolii  >p- 
pears  to  bsTe  been  Artemis  TaunpolDB  or  Breomia 
(Moi  iriii.  4  I  Liv,  iHt.  44),  whose  head  fre- 
'  ly  appeals  on  the  ccans  of  the  city,  snd  the 
of  whose  temple  in  the  first  century  of  th? 
Christian  era  are  mentioned  in  an  epgrsm  cf  As- 
rof  Thessaloniia.  (Anth.  Pal.  vol.  L  no.  705.) 
Tin  moit  celebTstcd  of  the  natins  of  Amphipolis 
la  the  grammarian  ZoilOA. 
Amphipolis  was  ntnated  on  the  Via  Egnatia.  It 
bas  been  ustially  stated,  on  the  authcii^  of  so 
mous  Greek  geograptKr,  that  It  was  oDid 
Chryjopolis  under  Uie  ByiantuM  empire ;  bat  Tsiel 
has  cleariy  shown,  in  the  works  dtod  below,  thst 
"  '  's  a  miatakfl,  tad  that  ChrysopoUs  and  Am- 
phipolis were  two  difierent  places.  Tal^  has  aim 
pointed  out  that  in  the  middle  ages  AmphipUs  was 
called  Popolia,  Its  site  is  now  occuined  bj  a  villsge 
called  NeolAirio,  m  TnrkiBh  Jmi-Ktm,  or  "  New- 
."  There  are  still  s  f^w  remuns  of  the  sndol 
and  both  Leake  and  Cousinery  found  among 
a  cnrioos  Greek  inscription,  written  in  the 

agunst  two  t£  their  citizens,  Philo  snd  Stiatoclca. 
latter  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  euyoya 
from  Amphipolis  to  Athens  to  nquest  the 
itance  of  the  latter  against  Philip,  and  he  is 

therefore  probably  the  same  petwn  aa  the  Stntocks 


AMYCLAE 


iST 


tm^tmd  B  tfa>  imcriptim.  (Tkfcl, 
p.  tM,  K^  A  Via  Egmatia,  Pui  OiHul.  p.  9 ; 
1/ak*,  ti'arlitnt  Gnect,  InL  iii.  p.  181,  leq.; 
Cin^r,  r«fastilmuliMaoiiioimB,tiii.L  p.ias.) 


pttttt,  AmfAunoius:  Adj,  Amphiaiiu:  Salanay, 
tti  dutf  town  of  the  Lccri  Oidae,  silaaUd  in  & 
)■■  U  tbs  bnd  of  the  Ciiowui  pliin,  «nd  lur- 

B  nd  ti>  1at«  dcriTtd  ita  nunc.  (Steph.  B.  1.  >.} 
Pi  I —mi  In  (i.  38.  §  4)  flimi  it  mt  tin  distanee  of 
ISO  aalix  from  Did|Jii,  did  Aochina  (in  Cltiipk. 
^  71)  (t  60  lUdik:  Uw  latter  itatemoit  is  the  cor- 
mt  4Ba,  soee  we  kun  frnm  modeni  tnTellen  that 
Ifac  tva]  dutancfl  betvTsi  the  two  towna  is  7  mileH. 
itarHag  to  tnditioa,  Ampbuu  ms  callol  after  a 

fiaoddaiightel  of  Aeehu,  who  vai  beloTed  bj  ApoUo. 
(pBSL  f.  <l)  On  thr  iBTaiion  cf  Gm«  bj  Xenea, 
Booy  cf  Eb*  Locriana  ranored  to  AmjJiisB.  (Herod. 
•£L  Sa.)  At  a  later  period  the  ^phictyons  de- 
dand  >ar  af^aimit  the  town,  beouw  its  inhabitimts 
had  dand  ta  c:Dhiii>>!  the  Ciusaun  plain,  «1ii<:h 
<na  lacnd  to  the  goi,  and  had  mo!«led  the  jilgnnu 
vte  bad  HOW  to  ODDSDlt  the  oracle  at  Delphi  The 
derm  bj  which  war  waa  declazed  igvnst  the  Am- 
f^bsiaae  vae  mored  b^  Aeschinee,  tlie  Athenian 
pTlagoae,  at  the  Am)Juct7onic  CoondL  The  Am- 
|Jiir^aB  odnuUd  the  coldDCt  of  the  war  to  T'  '" 
it  MtaiiB,  who  took  Amphitaa,  and  raied 
tfae  jminl,  b.  c  336.  (Aeaoh.  m  Claipi.  ) 
»q.;  Sliah.  p.  *19.)  The  dty,  howerer,  waa  i 
vanls  rebuilt,  and  waa  enffidentlj  populooa  in 
ST9  Id  npl^  400  hofJites  in  the  war  agunit '. 
mu.  (Pana.  x.  23.  g  1.)  It  wm  beelrKed  bj  the 
Sanaa  in  h.  c.  190,  whoi  the  inhabitanti  took  n 
hfi  in  the  dtadel,  which  iraa  deemad  inipnKimbli 
(Lit.  aiariL  S.  G.)  Wlun  AnRnaliu  ibnnded  Ni 
■ofoGa  after  the  battle  t£  Actium,  a  greal:  manj 
Aetoiiane,  to  »»pe  being  Tenured  to  the  new  dtj, 
loA  op  their  abode  in  Ainj^iAaa,  which  waa  thna 
rrckoBcd  an  AMolian  dtj  in  the  dme  of  Panianias 
(l  38.  S  4).  This  writer  deacHbes  it  aa  a  flonriita- 
inf  fjaee,  aud  well  adwTled  with  pablio  boildinga. 
b  Dcnpied  the  aile  of  the  modem  S^ona,  wbeie 
tkf  nOi  of  the  ancieat  acropolis  an  abnott  the 
air  nouum  ri  the  andent  dtj.  (Leake,  KortAera 
Onra,  Td.  fi.  p.  588,  «q.) 
AMPHITKOPE.  [AiTici.] 
AHPHBV'SIJS    Ca^-W"")-      1-  a  toi 

1.  A  bibII  liver  in  TbeaBlj,  rising  in  ML  Othi;!, 
nd  biwing  near  Aim  into  the  Paguean  gulf.  It 
ii  eeUnled  in  inrthologj  aa  the  rirer  on  the  buike 
(f  which  ApoOo  fbd  the  flocka  of  king  Admetoi. 
(iibah.  pp.  433,  435;  ApoU.  Rhnl.  i.  54;  Virg. 
Ceory.  iiL  S;  Ov.  Met.  L  580,  rii.  229;  LaJce, 
Xarttent  Gnect,  voL  ir.  p,  337.)  Itoee  the  ad- 
JFTtite  Ampirjiiiii  ia  Oj<d  in  rrferenoe  to  Apollo. 
Thaa  Yapl  (^ea.  n.  398)  calla  the  Sbjl  Am- 


pliryia  vatet.     Statioa  (5tl>.  i.  4. 105)  osea  the 
adjectivB  Amphrjsiaciia  in  the  suna  eenae. 

AUPSAGA  ('Afi^dr',  Ptol.:   Wad  el  Sebir,  or 
ijjmar,  and  highei  up  Wadi  Aonnul),  au  oilha 
chief  rirera  of  N.  Africa,  not  large,  but  important  ai 
having  been  (in  iti  lower  eonme)  the  boiutdary  be- 
tween Manretsnia  and  Nimiidis,  iccarding  to  the 
laCcf  (Stent  of  them  regicoa  (aee  the  articles  and 
Ajtbica).     It  is  compcaed  of  nvnsl  stmuna,  rising 
'  different  pcinte  in  the  Leaeer  Atlas,  aud  forming 
ro  chief  branchea,  vhich  nnit«  in  36'^  35'  N.  lat., 
■d  abont  6°  10'  E.  long.,  and  then  Sow  N.  into  the 
editemDean,  W.  of  the  jromcntn?  Tretnm  (Am 
ia  Am,  L  e.  Smtn  Capa).    The  upper  conrsa  of 
e  Ampaaga  la  the  eutern  of  these  two  riven 
(IF.  AhpuQ, which  flowa  past  ContlantimA,  lh» 
t   Cirta;   whose  the   Ampaaga  was   called 
IS  C^rtenais  (VicL  Vit.  lis  Pen.  KiMdS);  the 
Araba  itill  call  it  the  Jitoer  ^  Cofutan/MeA,  as  wcQl 
Wadi  RomntL     This  bnnch  ia  formed  b;  aeveral 
ouns,  which  converge  to  a  pdnl  a  llttie  above 
Qmttaatineh.     Flinj  (▼,  3.  a.  1 )  places  the  month 
of  the  Ampaaga  232  Roman  mUes  £.  of  Caeaarea. 
(This  ia  the  true  rfftding,  not,  as  in  the  commcat 
It,  cccuii.,  see  Sillig.)  Ptolem;  (iv.  3.  §  20)  plac« 
moch  too  &r  E.     A  town,  Tncca,  M  its  mouth, 
mentioned  by  Plinj  aaij;  ita  mon^  still  fbrma  a 
small  pat,  jVoTM  ZeitoML    (Shaw,  pp.  92,  93, 
foUo  ed.  Oif.  1738,  Eipbration  SdaOifiqM  dt 
tAlgirie,  yoL  viL  p,  357.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPSANCTI  or  AMSANCTl  VALLIS,  a  co- 
lebnted  valle;  and  imall  anlphareoDS  lake  in  t& 
hart  of  the  Apenoineg,  in  the  countrj  cf  the  Bir- 
pini,  ahont  10  miles  SE,  of  Aecolanum.  The  fine 
description  of  it  given  bj  Vhgil  (Je»,vii.  5G3 — 
572)  is  familiar  to  all  echolan,  and  ita  pestilential 
vapoors  are  also  noticed  bj  Claitdian  l^Dt  Bapl. 
Pra,  ii.  349).  It  haa  been  strangelj  coDfannded 
lie  geogiapheia  with  the  lake  of  Cntiliae  naur 


,  in  hia  ni 

tinctlj  tells  us  that  it  was  among  the  HiTyani,  and 
thia  stAtement  is  conSnned  both  bj  Cicero  nod  Phn;. 
(Cic  de  Din.  i.  35;  Plin.  a.  93.)  The  spot  is  now 
called  Le  Mefete,  a  name  eiidenll;  derived  from 
MefJiilia,  to  whom,  aa  we  kam  &om  Plinj,  a  temple 
WHS  conaecniled  on  the  site :  it  has  been  Tinted  b^ 
seven]  recent  travellers,  whose  descriptions  agree 
perfectly  with  that  of  Virgil;  but  the  dark  woods 
with  which  it  fras  prwionslj  snrroanded  have  laCelj 
been  cnt  down.  So  atrong  are  the  solphoreoos 
vapours  that  it  givea  forth,  that  not  only  men  and 
ammsla  who  have  inesntioiislj  approached,  bnt  even 
birds  have  been  soflbcated  bj  Ihem,  when  crossing 
the  valkj  in  their  flight  It  is  abont  4  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  modem  town  of  Frigento.  (Boma- 
nelli,  vol  ii.  p.  351 ;  Swinhncno's  TVooeJi,  roL  i.  p. 
128;  Craven's  A imaa",  voL  JL  p.  218;  Daabeny, 
on  Vofaonou,  p.  191.)  [E.H.B.] 

Am'CLAE  ('A/tit>iA(u:  £Ui. 'AfiwAoTot, 'A«i>- 
KAajiiJt,  Amjdaeus),  an  andont  town  of  Laoonja, 
aitnated  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Eoiotaa, 
SO  atadia  S.  of  Sparta,  in  a  district  remarkable  fbr 
the  abundance  of  its  trea  and  its  fertihtj.  (PoL  v. 
IS ;  Liv.  TigT.  28.)  AmjclM  waa  one  of  the  meat 
celebrated  citiea  of  Felapixiaesiis  b  the  heroic  age. 
It  ia  said  to  have  been  tonnded  b;  the  Lacedae. 
moman  king  AmTclas,  the  father  of  Ujacinthos,  and 
to  have  been  the  abode  of  Tyndsrus,  and  of  Castor 
and  PoUnx,  who  ate  hence  called  Amsdaei  Fratra. 
(Pans.  iii.  I,  6  3;  SUt.  T/ttb.  vU.  413.)  Amjclas 
is  mentiooed  by  Uomer  {II.  u.  flS4X  "li  it  con- 
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tinoed  to  Tnainfaun  its  independence  as  an  Achaean 
town  long  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  hj  the 
Dorians.  According  to  the  common  tradition,  which 
represented  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  as  effected 
in  one  generation  by  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
Amjclae  was  given  by  the  Dorians  to  Philonomus, 
as  a  reward  for  his  having  betrayed  to  them  his 
native  dty  Sparta.  Philonomna  is  farther  said  to 
have  peopled  the  town  with  colonists  from  Imbfxn 
and  Lemnos;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Achaean  population  maintained  themselves 
in  the  place  independent  of  Sparta  for  many  genera- 
tions. It  was  only  shortly  bdbre  the  first  Messenian 
war  that  the  town  was  conquered  by  the  Spartan 
kiug  Teledns.  (Strab.  p.  364;  Conon,  36;  Pans, 
iii.  2.  §  6.)'^  The  tale  ran,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Amyclae  hiad  been  so  often  alarmed  by  false  reports 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that  they  passed  a 
law  that  no  one  should  mention  the  subject;  and 
accordingly,  when  the  Spartans  at  last  came,  and  no 
.  one  dared  to  announce  their  approach,  *'  Amyclae 
'  perished  through  silence:"  hence  arose  the  proverb 
Amyclis  iptii  taciturmor.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen. 
>  X.  564.)  After  its  capture  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
Amyclae  became  a  village,  and  was  only  memorable 
by  the  festival  of  the  Hyadnthia  celebrated  at  the 
place  annually,  and  by  the  temple  and  colossal  statue 
of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  Amyclaem,  The 
throne  on  which  this  statue  was  placed  was  a  cele- 
brated work  of  art,  and  was  constructed  by  Bathycles 
of  Magnesia.  It  was  crowned  by  a  great  number  of 
bas-reliefs,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Pau- 
sanias  (iii.  18.  §  9,  seq.;  Diet,  of  Biogr,  art.  Bor- 
thtfcles). 

The  site  of  Amyclae  is  usually  placed  at  SkUi- 
vohhoriy  where  the  name  of  Amyclae  has  been  found 
on  inscriptions  in  the  walls.  But  this  place  is  situ- 
ated nearly  6  miles  firom  Sparta,  or  more  than  double 
the  distance  mentioned  by  Polybius.  Moreover, 
there  is  every  probability  that  Skiavohkori  is  a 
Sclavouisn  town  not  more  ancient  than  the  14th 
century ;  and  becoming  a  place  of  importance,  some 
of  its  buildings  were  erected  with  the  ruins  of  Amy- 
clae. Accordingly  Leake  supposes  Amyclae  to  have 
been  situated  between  Sklavokhdri  and  Sparta,  on 
the  lull  of  Aghia  Kyriakiy  half  a  mile  firom  the 
£urotas.  At  this  place  Leake  discovered,  on  an  im- 
perfect inscription,  the  letters  AMT  following  a 
proper  name,  and  leaving  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
complete word  was  AMTKAAIOT.  (Leake,  Jforea, 
vol.  i.  p.  135,  seq.,  Pdoponnenaca^  p.  162.) 
a  y  t.  •  AMYCLAE,  a  city  on  the  coast  "f  C%n\P*"^  ^^^ 
tween  Tarracina  and  Caieta,  which  liad  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  but  had  left  the  name  of 
Sinus  Amydanus  to  the  part  of  the  coast  on  which 
it  was  situated.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xiv.  8 ;  Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
59.)  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to  a  band  of  La- 
conians  who  had  emigrated  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name  near  Sparta;  and  a  strange  story  is  told  by 
Pliny  and  Servius  of  the  inhabitants  having  been 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  swarms  of  serpents 
with  which  they  were  infested.  (Plin.  H.  N.  iiL  5. 
8.  9,  viii.  29.  s.  43 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  564.)  Other 
writers  refer  to  this  dty  the  legend  commonly  related 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Laconian  Amydae,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  silence  of  its  inhabitants;  and  the  ep- 
thct  applied  to  it  by  Virgil  of  tacUao  Amydae  ap- 
pears to  favour  this  view.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  564;  Sil. 
Itnl.  viii.  530.)  The  exact  site  is  unknown,  but  it 
must  have  beeil  close  to  the  marshes  below  Fundi; 
whence  Martial  terms  it  "  Amyclae  Fundaoae"  (xiii 
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115).  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  bat  on  a 
rocky  promontofy  projecting  into  the  sea,  was  a  irilk 
of  Tiberius,  called  Speluhcab,  from  the  natonl 
eavems  in  the  rock,  in  one  of  which  the  empenr 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof,  while 
he  was  supping  there  with  a  party  of  fineods.  (Tac 
^fm.iv.  59;  Suet  Tib.  39;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9.)  The 
andent  name  of  the  locality  is  retained,  with  litUe 
variation,  by  the  modem  village  of  SperUmga^  about 
8  miles  W.  of  Gaeto,  where  the  grottoes  in  the  rock 
are  still  visible,  with  some  remains  of  thdr  aodcDt 
architectural  decorations.  (Craven's  Abmed^  tqL  i. 
p.  73.)  ;|t  [E  ttB.] 

A'MYDON  f  AmuMi'),  a  town  in  Macedonia  on 
the  Axius,  from  which  Pyraechmes  led  the  Paeonuun 
to  the  assistance  of  Troy.  The  place  is  called  Aby- 
don  by  Suidas  and  Stejiianua  B.  (Horn.  /^  iL  849; 
comp.  Strab.  p.  330;  Jut.  iii  69.) 

AMYMCNE.    [Lerna.] 

A'MTRUS  ("A/ttipos:  eA.  'Aftvpc^),  a  town  in 
Thessaly,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name 
fiilling  into  the  lake  Boebsis.  It  is  mentioned  b; 
Hesiol  as  the  '*  vine-bearing  Amyrus."  The  sor- 
rounding  country  is  called  the  Amyric  phun  (t^ 
^Aftvpuciif  TtZiw)  by  Polybius.  Leake  supposes  the 
ruins  at  Kattii  to  represent  Amyms.  (Hes.  ap 
Strab.  p.  442,  and  Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  SchoL  ad  ApoH 
Rhod.  i.  596;  VaL Fkcc.  iL  11 ;  PoL  v.  99;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  447.) 

AMYSTIS  CAfiv<rTis)y  an  Indian  river,  a  tribn- 
tary  of  the  Ganges,  flowing  past  a  city  caDed  Gata- 
dupoe  (Arrian.  IwL  4),  wUch  Mscnnert  sappoees, 
from  its  name,  to  have  stood  at  the  fells  of  the 
Upper  Ganges,  on  the  site  of  the  modem  JTimftrar, 
which  would  make  the  Amystis  the  Potterea  (Man- 
nert,  vol.  v.  pt  1.  p.  70),  [P.  S.] 

AMY'ZON  (;AfivC<6p),  m  inconsiderable  town  of 
Caria.  (Strab.  p.  658.)  The  ruins  of  the  citadel 
and  walls  exist  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Latmns, 
on  the  road  from  Bafi  to  Tchisme.  The  place  is 
identified  by  an  inscription.  (LeaKe,  Ada  Minora 
p.  238.)  [G.  L] 

ANABURA,  a  dty  of  Phiygia  (Liv.  xxxviii  15) 
which  lay  on  the  route  of  the  oansul  Cn.  Manlins 
from  Synnada  to  the  sources  of  the  Alander  [Alas- 
deb]  ;  probably  Kirk  Sinn  (Hamilton).      [G.  L] 

ANACAEA.  [Attica.] 
.  ANACT0'RIUM('Avojct3p«m'  :  EtK.  •Awurr^ioj), 
a  town  in  Acamania,  situated  on  the  Ambradot  golf, 
and  on  the  promontory,  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  C.  Madonna,  On.entering  the  Ambradot  golf 
frxnn  the  Ionian  sea  it  was  the  first  town  in  Acar- 
nania  after  Actium,  from  which  it  was.  distant 
40  stadia,  and  which  was  in  the  territory  of  Anac- 
torium.  This  town  was  for  some  time  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  this  part  of  Greece.  It  was 
colonized  jointly  by  the  Corinthians  and  C(n«yraeans; 
but  in  the  war  between  these  peoples,  in  b.  c.  432, 
the  Corinthians  obtained  sole  possession  of  the  place 
by  fraud.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Corin- 
thians till  B.  c.  425,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Acamanians  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  Corinthian  settlers  were  expeUed.  Augustus 
removed  its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Nioopolis, 
which  he  founded  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Epims, 
and  Strabo  describes  it  as  an  emporium  of  the  latter 
city.  The  site  of  Amctorium  has  been  disputed, 
and  depends  upon  the  position  assigned  to  Actiam. 
It  has  however  been  ^own  that  Actium  must  be 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf  on  Xa 
/'onto,  and  Anactorium  on  C,  Madonna.  [Acnuii.] 
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At  the  Kcrtcn  extremitj  of  the  latter  promantoiy 
are  the  nnns  of  a  Greek  town,  about  two  miles  in 
drcumfcnnoe,  which  Leake  supposes  to  hare  been 
Asactdrimn.  They  are  situated  near  a  small  church 
id  SL  FMcr,  which  is  the  name  now  given  to  the 
phee.  Other  writen  place  Anactorinm  at  Vbntteo, 
oa  tbe  E.  extreniitj  of  the  promciitary,  but  with  less 
pobaUhj.  (Thnc  i.  55,  iii.  114,  iv.  49,  vii.  31; 
:^trah.  x.  pp.  450—452 ;  Dionjs.  L  51 ;  Pans.  v.  23. 
§  3;  Plin.  iv.  1 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
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COUS  OF  ANACTORIUX. 

AKAEA.     [Ansaea.] 

ANA'GNLA  (JAiwryia:  ^(ft.  Anagmnns),  an  an- 

otT  of  Latium  in  the  more  extended  sense  of 

&it  term,  bat  which  ki  earlier  times  was  the  capital  or 

chief  city  of  the  Henucans.  It  is  still  called  ^no^m, 

■id  a  atuatcd  en  a  hill  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Latina, 

41  nifes  from  Bome,  and  9  from  Ferentinum.  Vii^gil 

cifls  it  *'  the  wealthy  Anagnia"  (Am.  viL  684),  and 

it  appears  to  have  in  early  ages  enjoyed  tho  same 

kind  ef  pre-eniinenoe  over  the  other  cities  of  the 

Heraicans,  which  Alba  did  over  those  of  the  Latins. 

Eeoee  aa  early  as  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  we 

fiad  Laevus  Cispius  of  Anagnia  leading  a  force  of 

Hcxaicsii  auxiliaries  to  the  assistance  of  the  Boroan 

ki^fr.    (Vano  ap.  ¥esL  s.  v.  SepHmoiUio,  p.  351 ; 

Ni^uhr,  voL  u.  y.  86.)    At  a  later  period  we  find 

C.  MsrciQs  Tremulus  recorded  as  triumphing  "  de 

^"'g'Tiip*'  Hermdsqae.**  (Fast  Capit)  No  separate 

aencian  of  Anagnia  occurs  on  occasion  of  the  league 

ef  the  Hemicans  with  Bome  in  b.  c.  486;  but  it  is 

certain  that  it  was  included  in  that  treaty,  and  when 

after  nesriy  two  centuzies  of  firieodship  the  Hemicans 

at  length  becaooe  disafiected  towards  their  Boman 

aSies,  it  was  the  Anagnians  who  summoned  a  general 

eooril  of  the  nation  to  meet  in  the  circus  beneath 

tfaor  city.  At  this  ongress  war  was  declared  against 

Bane:  bat  they  had  miscalculated  their  strength, 

and  wen  easily  subdued  by  the  arms  of  the  consul 

C  MaioQs  Tremulus  b.  c.  306.    For  the  prominent 

part  they  had  taken  on  this  occasion  they  were 

pcsiibni  1^  receiving  the  Boman  civit€U  without  the 

ngkt  of  suAage,  and  were  reduced  to  the  condition 

of  a  Ptacfectura.     (Liv.  ix.  42,  43;  Died.  xx.  80; 

Pvtas.  a.  cHumidpiumj'^  127,  anda.v.jPraefectur<i, 

p.  233.)   Tbe  period  at  which  the  city  obtamed  the 

fall  mnnicipal  privileges,  which  it  certainly  appears 

to  have  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  is  uncertain ; 

hit  from  the  repeated  allnsions  of  the  great  orator 

(arfao  had  himself  a  villa  in  the  neighbourhood)  it  is 

clear  that  it  still  continued  to  be  a  populous  and 

flooriihing  town.  Strabo  also  calls  it  **  a  considerable 

aty."     (Cic.  pro  Dom.  30,  PhUipp,  il  41,  oc^ 

.411  so.  1;  Strab.  v.  p.  238.)     Its  position  on  the 

Via  Latina  however  exposed  it  to  hostile  attacks, 

aad  its  territory  was  traversed  and  ravaged  both  by 

Pvrrhus  (who  according  to  one  account  even  made 

kmaeif  master  of  the  dty)  and  by  Hannibal,  during 

his  ffoddeo  advance  from  Capua  upon  Rome  in  b.  c. 

211.    (Appian.  Samn.  10.  3;  Liv.  xxvi.  9.)  Under 

tbe  Bomaa  empire  it  continaed  to  be  a  municipal 


town  of  some  consideration ;  but  though  we  are  told 
that  it  received  a  Roman  colony  by  the  command  of 
Drusus  Caesar  its  colonial  rank  is  not  recognised 
either  by  Pliny  or  by  extant  inscriptions.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  230;  Zumpt  de  Colon,  p.  361;  Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  9 ;  Orell.  Iwcr.  120;  Gruter.  p.  464.  2, 3.)  Its 
territory  was  remarkably  fertile  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  393), 
and  the  dty  itself  abounded  in  andent  temples  and 
sanctuaries,  which,  as  well  as  the  sacred  rites  con- 
nected with  them,  were  preserved  unaltered  in  the 
time  of  M.  Anrelius,  and  are  described  by  that  em- 
peror in  a  letter  to  Fronto.  (Front  £pp,  iv.  4.) 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Valens,  tbe  general  of 
VitdUus.    (Tac.  SisL  Ui.  62.) 

Anagrd  continued  throughout  the  middle  ages  to 
be  a  dty  of  importance,  and  is  still  an  episcopal  see, 
with  a  population  of  above  6000  inhabitants. 

It  is  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
minent positioa  held  by  Anagnia  in  early  times  it 
presents  no  trace  of  those  massive  ancient  walls,  for 
which  all  the  other  important  dties  of  the  Hemicans 
are  so  conapicuous :  the  only  remains  extant  there 
are  of  Roman  date,  and  of  but  little  interest.  (Dionigi, 
Viaggio  nelLaziOj  pp.  22,23;  Hoare's  Classical 
TouTf  vol.  i.  p.  320,  &c.)  It  is  clear  from  tbe 
statements  boUi  of  Cicero  and  M.  Anrelius  that  the 
andent  dty  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  modem 
one,  about  a  mile  from  the  Via  Latina  on  a  hill  of 
considerable  devation:  the  station  on  that  road  called 
the  CoMpiTUM  Anagnimum,  which  is  placed  by  the 
Itineraries  at  8  miles  firom  Ferentinum,  must  have 
been  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Osteria,  where  the 
road  still  turns  off  to  Anagni,  We  learn  from  Livy 
that  there  was  a  grove  of  Diana  there.  No  traces 
remain  of  the  circus  beneath  the  city,  mentioned  by 
the  same  author,  which  was  known  by  the  suigular 
epithet  of  "  Maritimus."  (Liv.  ix.  42,  xxvii.  4;  Itin. 
Ant  pp.  302,  305,  306;  Tab.  Pent)  [E.  H.  B.] 
ANAGYRU'S  (^hvarYvpovs.-ovvroii  Elh,  'Avo- 
TvyKicnof),  a  demns  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Erechtheis,  situated  S.  of  Aliiaa  near  the  promon- 
tory Zoster.  Pausanios  mentions  at  this  place  a 
temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  The  ruins  of 
Anagyrus  have  been  found  near  Vari.  (Strab. 
p.  398;  ]g^nB  f  .^1  J  1;  Harpocrat.  Suid.,  fiteph. 
B.;  Leake,  Demi  ofAt^a^  p.  56.)  •  T?a*  t  ^  /  ^  v  - 
ANAPTIC A  or  A  N  (Vmff.rtp  mmiu  jf^*-  ^  S .  : 
ANAMARI.     [AuAUES.]     '■'  '        *^>  ^  J?,- v  »V 

ANAMIS  (^Ayo/«j),  a  river  of  Carmania,  which     )" ,' 
is  called  Andanis  by  Pliny  (vi.  25).      It  was  one   wv*»', 
of  the  rivers  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  fleet  of //•//'  V 
Nearchns  anchored  on  the  voyage  from  the  Indus  to 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.     The  place  where  the 
fleet  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  called 
Harmozeia.    (Arrian,./mfic.  c.  33.)    The  outlet  of 
the  Anamis  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
near  27°  N.  lat.,  and  near  the  small  island  after- 
wards called  Ormuz  or  Hormuz.     The  Anamis  is 
the  Ibrahim  JRud  or  River.  [G.  L.] 

ANANES  ("Arovcs),  a  tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gauls, 
who, — according  to  Polybius  (ii.  17),  the  only  author 
who  mentions  them, — dwelt  between  the  Padus  and 
the  Apennines,  to  the  west  of  the  Boians,  and  must 
consequently  have  been  the  westernmost  of  the  Cis- 
padane  GatUs,  immediately  adjoining  the  Ligurians. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  with  much  plausibility,  tbat 
the  Anamari  of  the  same  author  (ii.  32),  a  name 
equally  unknown,  but  whom  he  places  opposite  to 
the  Insubres,  must  have  been  the  same  people. 
(Schweigh.  ad  I.  c. ;  Cluver./to/.  p.  265.)  If  so,  they 
occupied  the  territory  on  which  the  colony  of  Plu- 
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centia  was  shortly  after  founded;  and  probably  ex- 
tended from  the  Trebia  to  the  Tarus.        [E.H.B.] 

ANAO  POBTUS.    [Nicaea.] 

A'NAPHE  ('Avdi^ir:  i:t!k*Aycupeuos:  Anaphe, 
Namfi  or  Namfio)^  one  of  the  Sporades,  a  small 
island  in  the  south  of  the  Grecian  Arclupelago,  £. 
of  Thera.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Membliams  from  the  son  of  Cadmus  of  this  name, 
who  came  to  the  island  in  search  of  Enropa.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollo  A^letes,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Argonauts, 
because  Apollo  had  showed  them  the  island  as  a 
place  of  refuge  when  they  were  overtak^i  by  a 
storm.  (Orphens,  Argon.  1363,  seq.;  Apollod.  i.  9. 
§  26 ;  ApoU.  Rhod.  iy.  1 706,  seq. ;  Conon,  49 ;  Strab. 
p.  484;  Steph.  B.  8.  r.;  Plin.  iL  87,  ir.  12;  Or,  Met, 
Til  461.)  There  are  still  considerable  remains  of 
this  temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  also 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Anaphe  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  Several 
important  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  this 
place,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Ross,  in  the 
work  cited  below.  The  island  is  mountainous,  of 
little  fertility,  and  still  worse  cultivated.  It  contains 
a  vast  number  of  partridges,  with  which  it  abounded 
in  antiquity  also.  Athenaeus  relates  (p.  400)  that 
a  native  of  Ast3rpa]aea  let  loose  a  brace  of  these  birds 
np(»i  Anaphe,  where  they  multiplied  so  rapidly  that 
the  inhabitants  were  almost  obliged  to  abandon  the 
island  in  conseqnence.  (Toumefort,  Voyctge^  &c., 
voL  i.  p.  212f  seq.;  Ross,  Ueber  Anaphe  und  Anor- 
ph&isc^  Inschriftenf  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Munich  Academy  for  1838,  p.  401,  seq. ;  Ro68,i2ewen 
auf  den  Griechiscfien  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  401,  seq.; 
Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  2477,  seq.) 

ANAPHLYSTUS  (^Avd^Xwros-.  Eth.  'Kva- 
^\0(moi'.  Andvyso'),  a  demus  of  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  Antiochis,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica, 
opposite  the  island  of  Eleussa,  and  a  little  N.  of  the 
promontory  of  Sunium.  It  was  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance. Xenophon  recommended  the  erection  of  a 
fortress  here  for  the  protection  of  the  mines  of 
Sunium.  (Herod,  iv.  99;  Scylax,  p.  21;  Xen.  de 
Vectig.  4.  §  43 ;  Strab.  p.  398 ;  Leake,  Demi,  p.  59.) 

ANA'PUS  ("Avairos).  1,  {Anapo),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  considerable  rivers  of  Sicily, 
whicli  risesabout  a  mile  from  the  modem  town  oiJBus- 
cemif  not  far  from  the  site  of  Acrae;  and  flows  into 
the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse.  About  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  and  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  stood  the  Olympieium,  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Cyane.  Its  banks  for  a  considerable 
distance  from  its  mouth  are  bordered  by  marshes, 
which  rendered  them  at  all  times  unhealthy;  and 
the  fevers  and  pestilence  thus  generated  were  among 
the  chief  causes  of  disaster  to  the  Athenians,  and 
still  more  to  the  Gartliaginians,  during  the  several 
sieges  of  Syracuse.  But  above  these  marshes  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Anapus  itself  are  extremely 
limpid  and  clear,  and  of  great  depth.  Like  many 
rivers  in  a  limestone  country  it  rises  all  at  once  with 
a  considerable  volume  of  water,  which  is,  however, 
nearly  doubled  by  the  accession  of  the  Cyane.  The 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  stream  was  worsliipped  by 
the  Syracusans  under  the  form  of  a  young  man 
(Ael.  F.  ^.  ii.  33),  who  was  regarded  as  the  hus- 
band of  the  nymph  Cyane.  (Ovid.  Met.  v.  416.) 
The  river  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  AlJcOy 
evidently  from  a  misconception  of  the  story  of  Al- 
pheus  and  Arethusa;  but  is  also  called  and  marked 
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on  all  maps  as  the  Anapo.  (Thnc.  vL  96,  vil  7g; 
Theocr.  i.  68;  Plut  Dion.  27,  Tmol.  21;  lir. 
xxiv.  36;  Ovid.  Ex  Pont  ii.  26;  Vib.  Seq.p.4; 
Oberlin,  ad  he.;  FazelL  iv.  1,  p.  196.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  Paujs  Ltsdieleu  (i^ 
Xifjufi  ^  Av(rifi«A€ia  KctXovfuvri)  roentinied  by  Tha- 
cydides  (vii.  53),  was  a  part  of  the  marsha  formed 
by  the  Anapus  near  its  mouth.  A  marshy  or  stag- 
nant pool  oif  some  extent  still  exists  between  the 
site  of  the  Neapolis  of  Syracuse  and  the  month  of 
the  river,  to  which  the  name  may  with  some  pro- 
bability be  assigned. 

2.  A  river  falling  into  the  Acheloos,  80  stadia  S. 
of  Stratus.     [Achelous.]  [E.H.B.] 

ANA'REI  MONTES  (rd  'Ayopca  fyn),  a  range 
of  mountains  in  "  Scjthia  intra  Imaum,"  is  one  of 
the  western  branches  of  tjie  Altai,  not  far  fnmi  the 
sources  of  the  Ob  or  Irtish,  Ptolemy  places  in 
their  neighbourhood  a  people  called  Anuei.  (Ptd 
vi.  14.  §§  8,  12,  13.) 

ANARFACAE  {"Avapidtcai,  Strab.;  Anariad, 
Plin. ;  in  Ptol.  vL  2.  §  5,  erraneonsly  *A/ta^ai), 
a  people  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Ca^ian  Sea, 
neighbours  of  the  Mardi  or  Amardi.  Their  dtj 
was  called  Anariaca  (*Ai«api<iini),  and  possessed  an 
oracle,  which  communicated  the  divme  will  to  per- 
sons who  slept  in  the  temple.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  508, 
514 ;  Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18 ;  Solin. 51 ;  Staph. B.«.v.) 

ANARTES  (Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  25),  ANAKTI 
(^Apofnot,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  5),  a  people  of  Dacia,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Tibiscus  {Theiet).  Caesar  de- 
fines the  extent  of  the  Hercynia  Silva  to  the  E.  as 
ad  files  Dacorwn  et  AnarHunu  [P.  S.] 

ANAS   (6 'Amis:    Gwidiaina,  i.  e.    WaShAna, 
river  Anas,  Arab.),  an  important  river  of  Hispania, 
described  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  139,  foil.)  as  rising  in 
tlie  eastern  part  of  die  peninsula,  like  the  Tsgns 
and  the  Baetis  {GitadaJqttivir),  between  i»hich  it 
flows,  all  three  having  the  same  general  direction, 
from  £.  to  W.,  inclining  to  the  S.;  the  Anas  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  (comp.  p.  162).     It  divided 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Celts  and  Lnatanians, 
who  had  been  removed  by  the  Ronuuis  to  the  S. 
side  of  the  Tagus,  and  higher  up  by  tlie  Carpetani, 
Oretani,  and  Vettones,  from   the  rich    lands  of 
Baetica  or  Turdetania.     It  fell  into  the  AtUntie 
by  two  mouths,  both  navigable,   between  Gades 
{Cadiz),  and  the  S«a«d  Promontory  (C.  St.  FiV 
cent).    It  was  only  navigable  a  short  way  up,  and 
that  for  small  vessels  (p.  142).     Strabo  fiirther 
quotes  Polybins  as  placing  the  sources  of  the  Anas 
and  the  Baetis  in  Celtiberia  (p.  148).     Pliny  (iii.  I. 
s.  2)  gives  a  more  exact  description  of  the  ori^n 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  Anas.     It  ri^  in  the 
territory  of  Laminium  ;  and,  at  one  time  diffused 
into  marshes,  at  another  retbring  into  a  narrow 
channel,  or  entirely  hid  in  a  subterraneous  course, 
and  exulting  in  being  bom  again  and  again,  it  fails 
into  Ihe  Atlantic  Ocean,  after  formii^,  in  its  lower 
course,  the  boundary  between  Lusitania  and  Baetica. 
(Comp.  iv.  21.  S.35;  Mela,  ii.  1.  §  3,  iii.  1.  §  3). 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  446)  places  the  source 
of  the  Anas  (caput  fiuminis  Anae)  7  Bf.  P.  from 
Laminium,  on  the  road  to  Caesaraugusta.    The 
source  is  close  to  the  village  of  Osa  la  Montid,  in 
La  Manchc^  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  northern  spurs 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  in  about  39°  N.  lat,  and 
29  45'  W.  long.     The  river  originat€s  in  a  marsh, 
from  a  series  ^  small  lakes  called  Lagunas  de  Bwf' 
dera.     After  a  course  of  about  7  miles,  it  disap- 
pears and  runs  underground  for  12  miles,  burstii^ 
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faith  aisum,  mn  Da^aMy  in  the  small  lakes  called 
Lm  0^  ^  Gmtditma  {jUte  €ffe$  of  the  ChuuUama). 
After  reooTiBg  the  oonaidenble  river  Gigwda  firom 
the  3L,  k  twos  irestwaid  through  La  Mancha  aad 
Ettremadmra,  as  frr  as  Badt^oe,  where  it  turns  to 
the  Sl,  anl  &II9  at  kst  into  the  Atlantic  bj  ^^o- 
Moali^  the  echflr  month  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and 
appear?  to  ha?e  been  at  Lepe,  being  long 
irksed.     The  valley  of  the  Ouadicma  forms 
the  S.  part  of  the  great   centnl   table-land  of 
^ain,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  ifoH»- 
Inw  of  ToiedOy  aad    the  rest  of   that    chain, 
aad  on  tiie  &  by  the  Sierra  Morma.    Its  whole 
eowse  B  above  450  miles,  of  which  not  mnch  above 
SO  are  navigable^  aad  that  only  by  small   fiat- 
hmtiwwi  barges.    Its  scarcity  of  water  is  easily  ac- 
eoBoted  for  hj  tiie  little  rain  that  fidls  on  the  table» 
had.      Its   nnmerous  tributaries  (flowing  chiefly 
fpma  the  Sitrra  Moreno)  are  inconsiderable  streams; 
the  only  one  of  them  mentioDed  by  ancient  anthors 
B  the  Adrns   {Albara<fe$M)f  which  fiJls  into  it 
iadajdz.     Some  derive  the  name  Anas 
the   Semitio  verb  (HanoA,  Panic;  HamuOj 
Ank)  sigsifyi]^  to  appear  and  dimppear,  refer- 
ral^ ts  its  snbternuieoas  coarse;   wluch  may  or 
may  not   be  right.      (Ford,  Sattdbook  of  Spamy 
jl83.)  [f-S.] 

ANATHOCAmiA^:  ^noA),  as  the  name  appears 
IB  iBdoros  of  Charax.  It  is  Anathan  in  Anunianos 
Mneei&ras  (xxiv.  1),  and  Bethanna  (BcAivva,  per- 
haps Beth  Ann)  in  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §6).  I^Anville 
(L'Hap&rofe,  p.  62)  observes  that  the  place  which 
(ui.  14)  calls  Phathnsae,  in  his  account  of 
ts  Persian  campaign  (a.d.  363),  and  fixes 
the  positioB  of  Anah^  is  nowhere  else  men- 
It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  same  place  as 
r  near  it. 
Amok  is  on  the  Euphrates,  north  of  Hit,  in  a  part 
there  are  eight  snoceasive  iilands  (about 
54|°  NX.).  Anah  itself  occupies  a  "  firiqge  of  soil  on 
the  r^t  bank  of  the  river,  between  a  low  ridge  of 
rork  nd  the  swift^flowing  waters.'*  (^London  Gtog. 
«/Mnk  vol.  viL  pi  427.)  This  place  was  an  important 
poKtioB  for  conmMroe  in  ancient  times,  and  probabfy 
on  the  fine  of  a  caravan  route.  MHien  Julian  was 
enesmped  bcfece  Anatho,  one  of  the  hurricanes  that 
■"■»«*'«prt  occur  in  these  parts  threw  down  his  tents. 
The  gntwm  took  and  bornt  Anatha 

Ta««imer  {Traoeh  m  Turkey  and  PertiOy  m.  6) 

^■iJh^  the  country  around  Anah  as  well  culti- 

laaed;  and  the  place  as  being  on  both  sides  of  the 

riv«r,  which  has  an  island  m  the  middle.    It  is  a 

and  fertile  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a  desert 

,  whose  travels  were  published  in  1582, 

1583,  speaks  of  the  olive,  dtron,  orange,  and  other 

firviia  growing  there.     The  isLind  of  ^miA  is  covered 

with  rains,  which  also  extend  for  two  miles  further 

along  the  kft  bank  of  the  river.     The  place  is  about 

319  ndks  bdotw  Bir,  and  440  above  Hillah,  tbie  site 

of  Babykn,  feUowing  the  coarse  of  the  river.  {London 

Gm^  Jbora.  voL  iii.  pi  232.)    Taremier  makes  it 

ft«r  days*  joomey  from  Bagdad  to  Anak.  [Q.  L.J 

ANATISi     [AfiAMA.] 

A3^UA  CAmbmi),  a  salt  hdbe  m  the  southern 
part  of  Pbiygia,  which  Xerxes  passed  on  his  march 
kenae  to  Coloesaei  (Herod,  vii.  30.)  There 
a  town  also  called  Annua  on  or  near  the  lake. 
the  take  of  Ckardak,  atlTaafji  Tow  Ghkieul, 
8i  it  is  sometimes  called.  This  lake  is  neariy  dry 
ia  saomer,  at  which  season  there  is  an  incrustation 
tf  aak  on  the  mod.    The  salt  is  collected  now,  as  it 
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was  in  fbnner  days,  and  supplies  the  neigbbonrfaood 
and  remoter  parts. 

Arrian  {Anab,  L  29)  describes,  under  the  name  of 
Ascania,  a  salt  lake  which  Alexander  passed  on  his 
march  fhnn  Pisidia  to  Celaenae;  and  the  description 
corresponds  to  that  of  Lake  Chardak  so  far  as  its 
saline  properties.  Leake  {Aeia  Minora  p.  146) 
takes  the  Ascania  of  Arrian  to  be  the  lake  Burdur 
or  BukbiTy  which  is  some  distance  S£.  of  Chardak, 
There  is  nothing  in  Arrian  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion. Leake  (p.  150)  finds  a  discrepancy  between 
Arrian  and  Stnbo  as  to  the  distance  between  Saga- 
lassus  and  Celaenae  (Apameia).  Strabo  (p.  569) 
makes  it  one  day's  journey,  "  whereas  Arrian  relates 
that  Alexander  was  five  days  in  marching  fifxnn  Sa- 
gakssus  to  Celaenae,  passing  by  the  lake  Ascama.** 
But  this  is  a  mistake,  Arnan  does  not  say  that 
be  was  five  days  in  marching  firam  Sagalassus 
to  CebMnae.  However,  he  does  make  Alexander 
pass  by  a  hike  from  which  the  inhabitants  collect 
salt,  and  Btddur  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  lake, 
because  it  lies  on  the  direct  road  from  Sagalassus 
to  Cehienae.  But  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  ob- 
serring  that  Arrian  does  not  say  that  Alexander 
marched  from  Sagalassus  to  Celaenae,  but  from 
the  country  of  the  Piddians;  and  so  he  may  have 
passed  by  Anaua.  Hamiltonobflerves {Researches, &c 
voL  L  p.  496),  that  Buidur  is  only  sUghtly  brackish, 
whereas  Chardak  exactly  correspiHids  to  Arrian's 
description  (p.  504).  P.  Lucas  (  Voyage,  &c.  i.  book 
iv.  2)  describes  Lake  Bondur,  as  he  calls  it,  as 
having  water  too  bitter  for  fu^  to  live  in,  and  as 
abounding  ia  wild-fbwL 

In  justification  of  the  opinions  here  expressed,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  "  five  days"  of  Alex- 
ander fipom  Sagfdassus  to  Celaenae  hare  been  repeated 
and  adopted  by  several  writers,  and  thus  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  truly  stated.  [G.  L.3 

ANAURUS  {*Kvaupos\  a  small  river  in  Magne- 
sia, in  Thesssly,  flowing  past  loloos  into  the  Paga- 
saean  gulf,  in  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  one 
of  his  sandals.  (ApolL  Rhod.  i.  8 ;  Simonid.  ap, 
Athen.  iv.  p.  172,  e ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  16 ;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  436 ;  Lucan,  vi.  370 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  381.) 

ANAZARBUS  or  -A  (;Ayd(ap€o$,  'Atf^Coftfa  : 
Eth.  *Aya(apS*(fSy  Anazarbemu)^  a  dty  of  Cilicia, 
so  called,  according  to  Stephanus,  either  from  an 
adjacent  mountain  of  the  same  name,  or  from  the 
founder,  Anazarbus.  It  was  situated  on  the  Py- 
ramus,  and  1 1  miles  from  Mopsnestia,  according  to 
the  Peutinger  Table.  Suidas  ($.  v.  KvivJia)  says  3iat 
the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Cyinda  or  Quinda ; 
that  it  was  next  called  Diocaesarea;  and  (s.v.  ^Aud- 
(ap€os)  that  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  emperor  Nerva  sent  thither  one  Ai  azarbns, 
a  man  of  soiatorial  rank,  who  rebuilt  the  city,  and 
gave  to  it  his  own  name.  All  this  cannot  be  true, 
as  Yalesins  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8)  remarks,  for  it 
was  called  Anazarbus  in  Pliny's  time  (v.  27).  Dios- 
corides  is  called  a  native  of  Anazarbus ;  but  the 
period  of  Dioecorides  is  not  certain. 

Its  later  name  was  Caesarea  ad  Anazarbum,  and 
there  are  many  medals  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
both  named  Anazarbus  and  Caesarea  at  or  under 
Anazarbus.  On  the  division  of  Cilida  it  became 
the  chief  place  of  Cilicia  Secunda,  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis.  It  suflered  dreadfully  from  an  earth- 
quake both  in  the  tune  of  Justinian,  and,  still  more, 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Justin. 

The  site  of  Anazarbus,  which  is  said  to  be  named 
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Anawaty  or  Anuuutf,  is  described  (^London  G^. 
Joum.  voL  vii.  p.  42 1 ),  bat  without  anj exact  descrip- 
tion of  its  position,  as  contoimng  ruins  "  backed  by  an 
isolated  mountain,  bearing  a  castle  of  various  archi- 
tecture." It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  mountain 
may  be  Cyinda,  which,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
his  successors,  was  a  deposit  for  treasure.  (Strab. 
p.  672 ;  Diod.  xviii.  62,  xix.  56 ;  Plut.  Eumen,  c.  13.) 
Strabo,  indeed,  places  Cyinda  above  Anchiale;  but 
as  he  does  not  mention  Anazarbus,  this  ia  no  great 
difficulty;  and  besides  this,  his  geography  of  Gilida 
is  not  very  exact.  If  Pococke's  account  of  the  Py- 
ramus  at  Anauxuy  being  celled  Qninda  is  true,  this 
is  some  confirmation  of  the  hill  oif  Anazarbus  being 
Quinda.     It  seems  probable  enough  that  Quinda  is 

J  j^  an  old  name,  which  might  be  applied  to  the  hill  fort, 
even  after  Aiiazarbus  became  a  dty  of  some  import- 

/3L  //  ance.  An  old  traveller  (WiUebrand  y.  Oldenburg), 
quoted  by  i?  orBiger,  found,  at  a  place  called  Naversa 
(manifestly  a  corruption  of  Anazaibus)  or  Anawcutfj 
considerable  remains  of  an  old  town,  at  the  distance 
of  8  German  miles  from  Sis.  [G.  L.] 

ANCALITES,  a  people  in  Britain,  inhabiting 
the  hundred  of  JTen/y,  a  locality  which,  probably, 
preserves  their  name.  Caesar  alone  mentions  them. 
Gale  and  Horsely  reasonably  suppose  that  they  were 
a  section  of  the  Attrebates  of  Ptolemy.  They  were 
the  most  western  Britons  with  which  Caesar  came 
in  contact.    (Caes.  B.  G,  v.  21.)         [R.  G.  L.] 

ANCHI'ALE  CAyxid\7i,  •A7x«^«*o,  *Ayxid^.os : 
Eth,  *Ayxuii\t{fs)f  a  town  of  Cilicia,  which  Ste- 
I^anns  («.  v.  *AyxtdKri)  places  on  the  coast,  and 
on  a  river  Anchialeus.  One  story  which  he  repents, 
makes  its  origin  purely  mythical.  The  other  story 
that  he  records,  assigns  its  origin  to  Sardanapalus, 
who  is  said  to  have  built  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  in 
one  day.  Strabo  also  places  Anchiale  near  the 
coast.  [Anazarbus.]  Aristobulus,  qnoted  by 
Strabo  (p.  672),  says  that  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus 
was  at  Anchiale,  and  on  it  a  relief  in  stone  (rvvoy 
\idiyoy)  in  the  attitude  of  a  man  snapping  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand.  He  adds,  "  some  say  that 
there  is  an  inscription  in  Assyrian  characters,  which 
recorxled  that  Sardanapalus  built  AnchiiUe  and 
Tarsus  in  one  day,  and  exhorted  the  reader  to  eat, 
drink,  and  so  forth,  as  everything  else  is  not  worth 
That  — ,  the  meaning  of  which  the  attitude  of  the 
figure  showed."  In  the  text  of  Strabo,  there  follow 
six  hexameter  Greek  verses,  which  are  evidentiy  an 
interpolation  in  the  text.  After  these  six  veraes, 
the  text  of  Strabo  proceeds :  ^  Choerilus,  also,  men- 
tions these  matters;  and  the  following  verses  also 
are  generally  circulated."  The  two  hexameters 
which  then  follow,  are  a  paraphrase  of  the  exhorta- 
tion, of  wliich  Strabo  has  already  given  the  sub- 
stance in  prose.  Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  529)  quotes 
Aristobulus  as  authority  for  the  monument  at  An- 
chiale; and  Amyntas  as  authority  for  the  eiust- 
ence  of  a  mound  at  Kinus  (^Nineveh)y  which  was 
the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  and  contained,  on  a  stone 
slab,  in  Chaldaic  characters,  an  inscription  to  the 
same  efiect  as  that  which  Strabo  mentions;  and 
Athenaeus  says  that  Choerilus  paraphrased  it  in 
verse.  In  uiother  passage,  Athenaeus  (p.  336) 
quotes  the  six  hexameters,  which  are  interpolated 
in  Strabo's  text,  but  he  adds  a  seventh.  He  there 
cites  Chrysippus  as  authority  for  the  insoription 
being  on  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus;  but  he  does 
not,  in  that  passage,  say  who  is  the  Greek  para- 
phrast,  or  where  the  inscription  was.  Athenaeus, 
however  (p.  529),  just  like  a  mere  collector  who 
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uses  no   judgment,    gives  a  third  story  about  « 
monument  of  Sardanapalus,  without  saying  where 
it  was;  the  inscription  recorded  that  he  bnilt  Tir- 
sus  and  Anchiale  in  one  day,  **  but  now  is  dead;" 
which  suggests  very  difierent  reflections  from  the 
other  version.      Arrian  (Anab.  ii.  5),  probably  fol- 
lowing Ptolemy,  says,  that  Alexander  marched  in 
one  day  from  Anchiale  to  Tarsus.    lie  describes 
the  figure  on  the  monument  as  baring  the  hands 
jcuned,  as  clapping  the  hands;  he  adds,  that  the 
former  magnitude  of  the  dty  was  shown  by  the 
circuit  and  the  foundations  of  the  walk.     This 
description  does  not  apply  to  the  time  of  Arrian, 
but  to  the  age  of  Alexander,  for  Arrian  is  merely 
copying  the  historians  of  Alexander.     It  senns 
luudly  doubtful  that  the  Assyrians  once  extended 
their  power  as  far,  at  least,  as  Anchiale,  and  that 
there  was  a  monument  with  Assyrian  characters 
there  in  the  time  of  Alexander;  and  there  mi|;ht 
be  one  also  to  the  same  effect  at  Nineveh.    (See 
Cic  TuscDup.  V.  35;  Pdyb.  viii.  12;  and  as  to 
the  passage  of  Strabo,  Groskurd's  Translation  and 
Notes,  vol.  ill.  p.  8I0a  Leake  (^Atia  Jlfmor,p.  214) /y; 
observes,  that  a  little  west  of  Tarsus,  and  between 
the  villages  Kazalu  and  Karoduoar^  is  a  river  thai 
answers  to  the  Anchialeus;  and  he  obsenres  that 
'*a  large  mound,  not  far  from  the  Anchialeus,  inth 
some  other  similar  tumuli  near  the  shore  to  the 
westward,  are  the  remains,  perhape,  of  the  Assyrian 
founders  of  Anchiale,  whidi  probably  derived  its 
temporary  importance  from  being  the  chief  ma- 
ritime station  of  the  Assyrian  monardis  in  these 
seas."  [G.  L] 

ANCHFALE  (^Ayx^ni  Ahiali),  a  small  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  tiie  Euxine,  to  the  north  of 
Apollonia,  to  which  its  inhabitants  were  subject. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  319.)  The  Latin  writers,  who  men- 
tion the  place,  call  it  Anchialus  or  Anchialmn. 
(Ov.  Tritt.  L  9.  36;  Pomp.  MeL  ii.  2;  Plin.^.^. 
iv.  18;  comp.  Ptol.  iiL  11.  § 4.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCHIASMUS.     [OwcmaMus.] 

ANCHI'SIA^     [Mastineia.] 

A'NCHOE  ('A7x<^),  a  place  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia  and  of  Locris,  near  Upper  Larymna,  at 
which  the  waters  of  the  Cephissus  broke  forth  from 
their  subterraneous  channel.  There  was  also  a  lake 
of  the  same  name  at  this  place.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  406, 
407  ;  Plin.  iv.  7.  a.  12 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  289.)     [Lastmn A.] 

ANCON  ('A7irc&f'),  a  headland  and  bay,  as  tba 
name  implies,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  east  of  Amisns. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (iv.  600)  in 
his  ArgonauUca,  after  the  Iris,  as  if  it  were  east 
of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Apollonius  Bhodins 
simply  speaks  of  it  as  a  headland  (ii.  369).  The 
ancient  authorities  do  not  agree  in  the  (tistances 
along  this  coast  (Steph.  $.  v.  XaJSurla;  HainiltoD, 
Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  288).  The  conclusion  of 
Hamilton  seems  to  be  the.  most  probable,  that  Der- 
bend  BoumoUy  east  of  Amisus,  represents  Ancon, 
as  it  is  the  first  headland  east  of  Amisus,  "  and  the 
only  place  before  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Iny 
where  a  harbour  can  exist."  He  adds,  that  "  at  tha 
extremity  of  Derbend  BoumoUf  a  small  stream  falls 
into  the  sea  between  two  precipitous  headlands, 
probably  the  Chadisius  of  the  ancients."    [G.  L.] 

ANCO'NA,  or  ANCON  ('AyieiAi' :  Eth,  'AyKiiras, 
and  *AyKonfiTriSf  Steph.  B.,  Anconitanus:  the  fom 
Ancon  in  Latin  is  diiefly  poetical;  but,  accordiqg 
to  Orelli,  Cicero  uses  Anconem  for  the  ace.  case)t 
an  important  city  of  Picenum  on  the  Adriatic  sea, 
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ANCONA. 
tliU  oIM  Jaeoma.     It  Haa  utDKlcd  OD  s  promon- 


B- elbow, 
ti  port,  fnni  whidi 
1  dcrirad  ils  Greek  niune  qf  "ATmir, 
ttteOm  (StnbLT.  p.241;  UeU,  ii.  4;  Procbp. 
£  C.  iL  13.  p.  197.)  Plinj,  indted,  »ppe»rs  to  re- 
f^nl  it  lA  **»"mm1  from  itft  positum  At  the  angte  or 
efiov  fjnzied  bj  the  coast  line  At  thiA  point  (in  ijvo 
fiKlmtit  M  crae  cabila,  iii.  IS.  b.  IS),  but  Uiis  ia 
inlabiy  QroDeoiu.  The  prcCDHitoij  on  which  the 
diT  hielf  b  ntoated,  ia  ctmiMCted  with  >  nure  lDft7 
Dnntun  mus  inmiiig  n  bold  hodlud,  theCcHB- 
ira  gf  Plinj,  still  kucwa  d  M(mU  Comero.  An> 
om  wu  thE  (nly  Gnek  cukuij  on  this  part  of  the 
cut  of  Italj,  luTiDg  Ikcd  founded  aboot  330  B.  c. 
Vj  Sjnciuan  eiila,  who  fled  tillher  lo  aToid  the 
^^BnoftheeldefDimTdna.  (Stnib.  It)  Hence 
it  it  oDed  Dorica  Anam  b;  Javenal  (ir.  40),  and 
i  b7  Scflu  (§  IT,  p.  6),  who  nolico 
dties.  Wa  hxn  no  accotmt  of  its  ex- 
D  earUer  paiod,  for  though  FJiny  refera 
an  to  the  Sicnli  (_Lc.;  see  also  Solin.  2. 
I  10).  thk  is  probablr  a  men  miicancepiian  of  the 
Bet  that  it  was  a  cniony  frim  Sidl;.  We  lesm 
■Dthing  ot  ita  earlj  hiaterj :  bnt  it  appears  to  bare 
i^idlj  nam  into  a  plan  of  inportana,  owing  to 
tlic  ^[crikncs  of  ita  port  (the  onlj  natural  harbonr 
alag  ling  liu  of  ooaat)  and  the  great  fertilitj  of  the 
ad^uing  coontiy.  (Stnb.  L  c;  Phn.  lir.  6.)  It 
was  noted  abo  for  ila  purple  dje,  which,  according 
ta  SfGoa  Italicna  (liii.  43S),  waa  not  inferior  to 
thnte  irf  Phoenida  or  Afriok  The  period  at  which 
ii  Ircaae  ssbject  to  the  Ronuna  ia  tmoertuii,  bat  it 
{nljahlT  IbUowed  the  fate  of  the  reet  of  Ficenum; 
ia  a.  c-  1 78  we  find  them  making  nse  of  it  aa  a 
aaral  atatkm  against  the  llljriana  and  Istrions. 
(Ut.  iH.  1.)  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  it 
waa  Dfni|Hd  bj  Caesar  as  a  place  of  important^, 
■BmediBfalj  after  he  had  passed  the  Rubicon;  and 
we  find  it  in  later  timca  serving  as  the  principal 

Saknalia.  (Caea.  B.  C.  I  II;  Cic.  ad  Alt.  vii. 
II.  ^/'■at.ivL  Ii;  Tac  .Jna.  iii.  9.)  Aa  earlj 
as  the  tinw  of  C.  Gncchaa  a  part  of  its  tarritorj 
sff^tfi  to  have  been  assigned  to  Boman  colonists; 
mi  snbseqnentlr  Antony  established  then  two 
lipo^  of  nlerans  which  badserredoDder  J.Caeeai. 
h  pnbablf  fint  acquired  at  this  time  the  rank  of  a 
Boinan  taloBj,  wbicb  we  f  nd  it  enji^ing  in  the  time 
J  PfiHT,  and  wluch  is  commemorated  in  sereral  oi- 
tsat  ioKTiptuos.  (App.  B.  C.  t.  23;  Lib.  Colon. 
ff.  tas,  237,  353:  Grater,  pp.  451.  3,  465.  6; 
iCompI,  de  Cotom.  p.  333.)  It  tecdred  great  bene- 
ita  frvn  Trajan,  who  improred  its  port  by  tbo  con- 
citDetJiB  of  a  new  mole,  wbidi  still  remaina  in  good 
fccKT^iticn.  On  it  waa  erected,  in  hoooar  of  the 
mpem'.  a  triomphal  arch,  bnilt  entirely  of  white 
Burble,  which,  bi*h  inxa  its  perfect  jreservation  and 
the  Hg>itTfc^«  and  el^ance  of  ita  architecture,  is  ge- 
laaDy  r^arded  aa  one  of  the  must  beautitnl  monu- 
aata  ctf  ita  dasa  remaining  in  Itdy.    Some  remains 


■  alteat  the  flonrishing  craidition 
the  Boman  Empire.  The  temple 
tf  Voma,  nlebiated  both  by  Jarenal  and  CaluUua 
(Jar.  iT.40;  Calall.iiirL  13),  has  altogether  dis- 
sffEaml ;  bat  it  in  all  pobabilitj  occu^ed  the  same 
siti  ■■  the  nudera  cathedral,  on  the  smnmit  of  the 
kfty  hiil  that  ccnnoands  the  whole  dty  and  consti- 
talet  the  rsnaikaUe  htudland  from  which  it  deriTa 
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We  find  Ancona  ikying  an  important  port  dnring 
the  conteibi  of  Belisaiins  and  Karsee  with  the  Gotba 
in  Italj.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  11,  13,  iii.  30,  ir.  23.) 
It  alWwirds  beouna  one  of  the  chief  citiea  of  the 
Exarchate  of  RaTenna,  and  continued  throi^ghoat 
the  Middle  Agee,  as  it  does  at  the  present  day,  to  bo 
one  of  the  nkoet  floonshing  and  commerdal  cities  of 
central  Italy. 

The  annexed  coin  of  Ancena  belongs  to  the  periid 
of  the  Greek  colony:  it  bears^on  3m  obverse  the 
bead  of  Venus,  ibe  tatelarj  deify  of  the  dty,  on  the 


Caesarea,  belonging  to  the  Lesser  Atlas  chain,  and 
fbnning  the  S.  limit  of  the  valley  of  the  Chi- 
nalaph  (.Shellif).  It  was  celebrated  for  the  tico 
called  dina  (a  spedes  of  cedar  or  juniper),  tbo 
wood  of  which  waa  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
for  fumitnre.  Pliny  mentiona  aeveral  instances  of 
the  extravagant  prices  given  fer  it  (Plin.  H.  A'. 
xiii.  16.  e.29;Amm.  Marc-Dv,  5.)         [P.  S.] 

ANCY'KA  C'A7K«pa:  Elk.  •Aynuparis,  Ancy- 
rnnus.)  1.  A  town  of  Phrygia  Kjacletus.  Strabo 
(p.  567)  calls  it  a  "  smsU  dtj,  or  hill-fort,  near 
Blandoe,  towards  Lydia."  In  another  passage  (p. 
576)  he  says  that  the  Rhyndacns,  which  flows  into 
the  Proponlia,  receives  the  Macestns  from  Ancjra 
Abasitis.  Cramer  {Alia  MmoT,  vol.  ii.  p.  12) 
comets  Abasitis  into  Abbaitis,  on  the  authority  •£ 

As  the  Hacestua  ia  the  Sutuyherli  Su,  or  the  Simani 
5u,  as  it  is  called  in  its  upper  coarse,  Ancyra  mnst 
be  at  or  near  the  sonrce  of  this  river.  The  lake  of 
Simaal  is  the  source  of  the  Macesloe,  and  close  to 
the  lake  is  "  a  remarkable  looking  bill,  the  Acropolis 
of  an  indent  city."  This  pUce  appeals  to  be  An- 
cyTa.     The  river  flows  from  tbe  lake  in  a  deep  and 

Z'd  stream;  and  no  large  stream  runs  into  the 
t  SimatJ  seems  to  bo  a  corruption  of  Synnaus, 
or  Synans,  and  to  be  on  or  near  the  site  of  Svnnau.«. 
Ancyra  was  on  tbe  lake,  7  or  B  miles  WN'W.  of 
Simanl.  (Hamilton,  Rtiearcia,  (fc.  voL  ii.  p.  124, 
seq.) 

3.  iAoffora  or  Engarch),  a  town  of  Galatia,  near 
a  small  sliesni,  which  seems  to  enter  the  Ssngirius. 
Ancyra  origmally  belonged  to  Phrygia.  The  my- 
thicatfounderwBsldidas,  the  aonof  Gordins.  (Paus. 
].  4.)  Midas  found  an  anchor  on  the  spot,  and  ac- 
cordingly gave  the  name  to  the  town ;  a  story  which 
would  Imply  that  the  name  for  anchor  (AyKvpa)  was 
tbs  same  ia  the  Grtdi  and  in  the  Phrygian  Ian. 
gnages.  Pauaanuis  confinne  the  story  by  saying 
that  the  anchor  remained  to  his  time  in  the  temple 
of  Zeus.  Stephanos  (i,  v.  'Ayrvfia)  gives  another 
stoiy  about  the  name,  which  is  chronologically  false, 
if  Ancyra  was  ao  called  in  tbe  time  of  Alenandcr. 
(Aman.  Aftab.  ii.  4.)  The  town  became  tlie  chief 
place  of  the  Tectosagea  (Strnb.  p.  567),  a  Gallio 
tribe  from  tbe  ndghbourhood  ot  I'onlonse,  which 
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settled  in  these  parts  aboat  b.  c.  277.  [Gaultia.] 
The  Galatae  were  sabjected  hj  the  Rcmums  Tinder 
Cn.  ManliuB,  b.  c.  189,  who  advanced  as  finr  as  An> 
cyra,  and  fonght  a  battle  with  the  Tectoeages  near 
the  town.  (LIt.  zzzriil.  34.)  When  Galatia  was  for- 
mally made  a  Boman  pnmnce,  b.  g.  25,  Ancyra  was 
dignified  with  the  name  Sebaste,  which  is  equivalent 
to  Angosta,  with  the  addition  of  Tectosagnm,  to 
distingoish  it  firom  Pesainns  and  Taviom,  which 
were  hoDoored  with  the  same  title  of  Sebaste.  An- 
cyra  had  also  the  title  cf  Metropolis,  as  the  coins 
from  Nero's  time  show.  Most  of  the  odns  of  An- 
cyra  have  a  figure  of  an  anchor  on  them. 

The  position  of  Ancyra  made  it  a  place  of  great 
trade,  for  it  lay  on  the  road  fmn  Byzantium  to  Ta- 
vium  and  Armenia,  and  also  on  the  road  from  By- 
umtinm  to  Syria.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the 
silky  hair  of  the  Angora  goat  may,  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times,  have  formed  one  of  the  staples  of  the 
place.  The  bills  about  Angora  are  favourable  to 
the  feeding  of  the  goat  The  chief  monument  of 
antiquity  at  Ancyra  is  the  marble  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, which  was  built  in  the  lifetime  of  the  em- 
peror. The  walls  appear  to  be  entire,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  portion  of  one  side  of  the  cella. 
On  tiie  inside  of  the  antae  ai  the  temple  is  the  Latin 
inscription  commonly  called  the  Monumentum  or 
Marmor  Ancyranum.  Augustus  (Suet.  jIu^.  101) 
left  behind  him  a  record  of  his  actions,  which,  it  was 
his  will,  should  be  cut  on  bronze  tablets,  which  were 
to  be  placed  in  front  of  his  Mausoleum.  A  copy  of 
this  monorable  record  was  cut  on  the  walls  of  this 
temple  at  Ancyra,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  We 
must  suppose  that  the  AncTrani  obtained  pennissi(m 
from  the  Roman  soiate  or  Tiberius  to  have  a  tran- 
script of  thia  rec<»xi  to  place  in  the  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, to  whom  they  had  given  divine  honoure  in 
his  lifetime,  as  the  passage  from  Josephus  (Antiq. 
JwL  xvi.  10),  when  properly  corrected,  shows.  (See 
Is.  Casaub.  in  Ancyran,  Marmor.  Anitnadv,)  The 
Latin  inscription  appears  to  have  been  first  copied  by 
Busbequius  about  tiie  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  has  been  copied  by  several  others  since. 
The  latest  copy  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  his  copy  contains  some  correotions  on  fonn«r 
transcripts.  A  Greek  inscription  on  the  outer  wall 
of  the  cella  had  been  noticed  by  Pooocke  and  Texier, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part,  it  was  con- 
cealed by  houses  built  against  the  temple.  By  r»* 
moving  the  mud  wall  which  was  built  against  the 
temple,  Hamilton  was  enabled  to  copy  part  of  the 
Greek  inscription.  So  much  of  it  as  is  still  legible 
is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  his  second  volume 
of  Jie$earchee  in  Ana  iftnor,  &c.  This  transcript 
of  the  Greek  version  is  valuable,  because  it  supplies 
some  defects  in  our  copies  of  the  Latin  original.  A 
Greek  inscription  in  fkxkt  of  one  of  the  antae  of  the 
temple  seems  to  show  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
god  Augustus  and  the  goddess  Bome.  Hamilt(m 
copied  numerous  Greek  inscriptions  frxnn  various 
parts  of  tiie  town.   (Appendix,  voL  U.)    One  of  the 
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walls  of  the  citadel  contiuns  an  innneose  mmber  o( 
"  portions  of  has-reliefe,  inscriptioDS,  fimereal  dppi 
with  garlands,  and  the  caput  bovis,  carja^es,  co- 
lumns and  fragments  of  architnives,  with  {nrtB  of 
dedicatory  inscriptions,  resembling  indeed  very  modi 
the  walls  of  a  rich  museum."  (Hamilton.)  'f 

Angoravi  stiU  a  considerable  town,  vith  a  large 
population.  [G.  L] 

ANCYRCN  POLIS  Qhytcvpw  wAuj,  PtoLir. 
5.  §  57;  Stei^.  B.  #.  v.:  Eik,  'Kyimpnoi^i), 
was  a  town  of  Middle  Egypt,  10  miles  soathwaid  of 
the  Heptanomite  Aphroditopolis.  It  derived  its  ap- 
pellation from  the  mannfecture  of  stcoe  anchors 
cut  frt>m  the  neighbouring  quarries.    [W.  B.  D.^ 

ANDAiaA  (ArSoi'fa:  Etk.  'AySoric^,  'KM- 
vcos),  an  ancient  town  of  Messenia,  and  the  capital 
of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  the  Leleges.    Itwaa 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  ArisUmeDea,  hut 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  Meesenian  war  it  was 
deserted  by  its  inhabitants,  who  took  refuge  in  tho 
strong  fortress  of  Ira.     From  this  time  it  was  on!  j 
a  village.  Livy  (xxxvi.  SI)  describes  it  as  a/wrran 
qppultfm,  and  Pausanias  (iv.  33.  §  6)  saw  ody  its 
ruins.    It  was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from 
Messene  to  Megalopolis.  Its  ruins,  according  toLeake, 
are  now  called  J?tfsntikdik(Mtra,  and  are  situated  upai 
a  height  near  the  village  of  Fyla  or  FHia.    Thi 
Homeric  Oechalia  is  identified  by  Strabo  with  An 
dania,  but  by  Pausanias  with  Camasum,  which  wa 
only  8  stadia  from  Andania.    (Pans.  iv.  1.  §  %  n 
3.  §7,  iv.  14.  §  7,  26.  §6,  33.  §  6;  Strab.pp.33< 
350;  Steph.  B.  8,  v.;  Leake,  Morea,  vd.  i.  p.  388. 

ANDECAVI,  a  Gallic  tribe,  who  were  stined  i 
to  a  rising  by  Julius  Sacrovir  in  the  time  of  T 
berius,  A.  D.  2 1 .  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  40.)  As  Taciti 
in  this  passage  couples  them  with  the  TuKnm 
Turonea,  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  the  tri 
which  Caesar  calls  Andes  (£.  G.  ii.  35),  and  whi 
occupied  a  part  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Lot 
(Ligeris),  on  the  north  bank,  west  of  the  Turon 
Their  pofidti<m  is  still  more  accurately  defined 
that  of  their  chief  town  Juliomagus,  or  Civitaa  i 
decavomm,  the  modem  Angers,  in  the  departm 
of  Mctine  et  Xos're,  on  the  Mayamej  an  afflneni 
the  Loire.  [^G.  L.' 

ANDEIBA  CArSci^:  ftiL 'Ai^ctpevi^),  as 
written  in  Phny  (v.  32),  a  town  of  the  Troad, 
nte  of  which  is  uncertain.  There  was  a  tem^ 
the  Mather  of  the  Gods  here,  whence  she  had 
name  Andeirene.  (Ste]dt.  B.  ».  «•  "AfSci^nx.) 
to  the  stone  found  here  (Strab.  p.  610),  which,  v 
"  burnt,  becomes  iron,"  and  as  to  the  rest  of 
passage,  the  reader  may  consult  the  note  in  ( 
kurd's  translation  of  Strabo  (voL  ii.  p.  590).  {Q 

AND£MATUNNUM,tiie  chief  town  of  the 
gones,  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  The  nam 
curs  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  and  in  the  Peat 
Table;  and  in  Ptolemaeus  (ii.  9.  §  19)  nndci 
form  'Ay8o/iarovyoy.  Acocording  to  tiie  Ant 
Itin.  a  road  led  from  this  place  to  Tnllnin  (Jl 
In  the  passage  of  Eutropius  (ix.  23)  *'*'  circa 
gonas  "  means  a  city,  which  was  also  named  **  < 
Lingonum;"  and  if  this  is  AndematimnTiTn,  tl 
is  that  of  the  modem  town  of  Langrea,  on  a 
the  department  of  HawU  Mame,  and  nesr  the 
of  the  Mame  (Matrena).  Limgreg  caatah 
remains  of  two  triumphal  arebes,  one  «rec 
honour  of  the  emperor  Probus,  and  t2ie  ot 
honour  of  Constantius  Chlorus.  Tlte  inac 
said  to  be  found  at  Langres,  which  would  akic 
have  been  a  Roman  colony,  }s  declared  by  \ 
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to  be  qoiiaos.    In  old  Fzcndi  Langre$  was  called 
hrngfrn  or  Langomne,  [G.  L.] 

AKD£RETI03iBA ;   another  reading  of  AN- 

DERESIO,  a  town  of  Britain,  mentiooed  hj  the 

pi^afbtr  of  BaTcnna  only ;  in  whose  list  itc«nes 

next  to  CaUeTa  Atrebatom,  cr  SUchester,    Miba, 

a  ame «qaall]r  unknown,  fellows;  and  then  comes 

JloouotoiBS,  a  military  station  in  the  soath  of 

SosMS.   As  fiu-  as  the  cnrder  in  which  the  geogra- 

|iUcil  names  of  so  worthlees  a  writer  is  of  any 

weight  at  all,  the  lelatioa  d  Anderesio,  or  Ande* 

ntkniba,  conbined  with  the  fiut  of  the  word  being 

endenllj  oompoond,  snggests  the  likelihood  of  the 

&Et  finable  being  that  of  the  present  town  of  And' 

onr,  [B.  G.  L.] 

ANDERIDA,  is  mentumed  in  the  NotUia  Imperii 
as  the  station  of  a  detachment  of  Abolci  (nnmems 
Abekonnn);  and  as  part  of  the  Littos  Sazoni- 
caai.  In  the  Angk>-Sazon  period  it  has  far 
/;nater  praminenoe.  The  ^strict  Anderida  coin- 
cided whh  a  well-mu-ked  natoral  divisitn  of  the 
idiai,  the  Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent  The  gaolt 
and  gRCB-tand  ^tricta  belonged  to  it  also,  so  that 
it  ifidied  from  Alton  to  Hjthe,  and  from  East- 
hnme  to  the  north  of  liudsUne  —  Bomney  Marsh 
kk^  e^edally  exdnded  from  it.  Thirty  miles 
fi«D  N.  to  &,  ud  120  from  £.  to  W.  are  the  dimen- 
■DBS  given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (ad  Ann. 
SMX  sad  this  is  not  £u-  from  the  actual  distance. 
The  Dane  is  British ;  anired  meaning  tminhabitedf 
nd  the  form  in  fbU  being  Coed  Andred,  the  un^ 
nkaUted  wood.  Uninhabited  it  was  not;  in  the 
ential  zidge,  mining  indnstiy  was  applied  to  the 
ha  ore  of  Tilgate  Forest  at  a  rery  early  period. 
The  stiff  day  district  (the  oak-tree  clay  of  the 
(Seafagiits)  annmd  xt,  however,  may  have  been  the 
icnrt  of  outhiwa  only.  Beonred,  when  expelled 
frni  Uercta,  took  refuge  in  the  Andredenoaldy 
from  the  north-western  frontier;  and  the  Britons 
whoi,  acoovding  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  of 
A.n.  477,  fled  fron  Aella  a»l  his  son,  did  the  same 
fna  the  sooth.  Of  Anderida,  as  a  district,  An- 
dndealtt^  (Andredafaa),  and  AndredestMO^i  (the 
ITflaliof  Anidxed),  an  the  later  names. 

Of  the  particuliur  station  so  called  in  the  Notitia, 

die  determinatian  is  difficult     Patenteg  has  the 

Jk  heit  chim;  ftr  reroains  of  Roman  walls  are  still 

sdHSng.    The  neighbourhood  of  Eastbourne,  where 

dee  are  Boman  remains  also,  though  less  oonsider- 

sUe,  has  the  next  best     Camden  &Toured  Newen- 

dfli;  other  writers  having  preferred   CMehester. 

fr   It  is  ssSt  to  aay  that  Anderida  never  was  a  Saxon 

$  tovaatalL    In  a.d.  491,  AeHaandhis  son  Cissa 

\**  dew  all  that  dwelt  therein,  so  that  not  a  single 
^.  firitoa  was  left."  (Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  ad 
\  ML)  [B.  G.  L.] 

*«  A2n)EBI'TUM,  a  town  which  Ptolemaens  calls 
^  'Aft^^Sor,  and  the  capital  of  the  Gabali,  whom 
i  Caesar  mwitkms  (J9.  G.  vii.  75)  as  subjects  of  the 
0  AnvrnL  In  the  Not.  Prov.  Gall,  it  is  called  Civitas 
x^  ^^■*^%n,  having  taken  the  name  of  the  people,  as 
«^  Vis  the  case  with  most  of  the  capitals  of  Uie  Gallic 
tDNcas  under  the  Lower  Empire.  D'Anville  infers, 
froD  an  ioacriptioa  feond  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
JsooU  or  Jaioonx,  which  terminates  thus,  m.  p. 
f  ^  CAJULL.  v.,  that  the  position  ciJavols  may  repre- 
It  this  place.  VfslckNaua{Geog.^.des  GauUi) 
^  llweB  Anderitom  at  Anterrieuz,  Others  suppose 
4  :  the  Hie  to  be  at  ifai^  Both  Javols  and  If  ends 
l'^  fteiatheOe0Bifdcm,apartofthemonntam  r^onof 
f^    AsCfMMec  [G.L.] 


ANDBOPOUS. 
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ANDES.    [Andecavi.] 

ANDES,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
tua, known  only  frmi  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  the  actual  birthplace  of  Virgil  (Donat  VU, 
Virgil.  1 ;  Hieron.  Chron.  p.  396),  who  is,  however, 
commonly  called  a  native  of  Mantua,  because  Andes 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  that  city.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  modem  village  of  . 
Pi^ktj  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius,  about  2  miles 
below  Mantua,  but  apparently  with  no  other  authority  ^j^ 
than  local  tradition,  which  is  in  general  entitled  to 
but  little  weight  (See  Millin,  Voyage  dams  le  Afi- 
hnaU,  vol.  ii  p.  301.)  [E.H.B.J 

ANDETBIUM  QKv^itrpuiV,  Strab.  p.  315;  'Ak- 
ZtKpiov,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  11;  ^Ap^piov,  Dion  Cass. 
Ivi.  12),  a  fortified  town  in  Dalmatia  near  Salonae, 
which  offered  a  brave  resistance  to  Tiberius. 

ANDIZE'TH  CAp^iCfrrtoi),  one  of  the  chief 
tribes  in  Pannonia,  occupying  the  country  about  the 
southern  part  of  the  Dtave.  (Strab.  vil.  p.  314; 
Plin.  iii.  28,  who  calls  them  Andizetes.)      [L.  S.] 

ANDOSINI,  a  people  in  Spain  between  the  Ibems 
and  the  Pyrenees,  mentioned  only  in  a  passage  of 
PolyMus  (iii.  35),  where  some  editors*  proposed  to 
read  Ausetani. 

ANDBAPA  CAySpova),  also  called  Neoclandio- 
polls,  a  town  of  Paphlagoaia,  near  the  river  Halys, 
in  the  later  province  of  Helenopontus,  and  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric.  There  are  coins  of  this  town,  bearing 
the  dates  and  effigies  of  M.  Aurelios,  Septiroius 
Severus,  and  Caracalla.  (Ptol.  v.^4.  §  6 j  HierocL,  v  J  t^ 
p.  701 ;  Justin.  Notell  23.)J»,  ^^^nJuJ^y^^.  f/^^^^' 

ANDBIACA('Ay«p*<^5  ^n*d;b*),^he  port  of/!2  ^W. J<?>. , 
the  town  of  Myra  in  Lycia.  Appian  (^B.  C.  iv.  82)  "VT^Stf 
says  that  Lentulos  broke  through  the  chain  which 
crossed  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  went  up  the 
river  to  Myia.  Beaufort  {Kcavmaniaj  p.  26)  gives 
the  name  Andr&H  to  the  river  of  Myra.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  large 
Boman  hopiea,  with  a  perfect  inscription,  whidi 
states  that  the  horrea  were  Hadrian's:  the  date  is 
Hadrian's  third  consulate,  which  is  a.d.  119. 

Andriaca  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  Pliny 
has  "  Andriaca  civitas,  Myra"  (v.  27).  Andriaca, 
then,  is  clearly  the  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
river  on  which  Myra  stood,  20  stadia  higher  up. 
(Strab.  p.  666.)  It  must  have  been  at  Ajidriaca, 
as  Cramer  observes,  that  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions were  put  on  board  the  ship  of  Alexandria. 
(^ActSf  xxvii.  5,  6.)  [G.  L.] 

A'NDBIUS.    [Troas.] 

ANDEOTOLIS  (;Av9pAv  x6\is,Vtol  iv.  5.  §  46 ; 
Hierod.  p.  724 :  Eth.  'AySpoiroXirY^s),  the  modem 
Chdbttr,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Andropolite  nome 
in  the  Delta.  It  was  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  was  the  head-quarters  of  a  legion  (Not.  Imp.), 
and  a  bishop's  see.  (Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Antioch. 
p.  776.)  From  its  name,  which  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity,  it  would  seem  that  the  peculiar  worship 
of  the  dty  and  nome  of  Andropolis  was  that  of  the 
Manes  or  Shades  of  the  Dead.  (Manetho,  ap. 
Eiiseb.  Chronioon.')  Geographers  have  attempted, 
not  very  successfrilly,  to  identify  Andropolis  with 
the  Ardiandiopolis  of  Herodotus  (ii.  98),  which,  the 
historian  adds,  is  not  an  Egyptian  name,  and  with 
the  Gynaecopolis  of  Strabo  (p.  803).  D'Anville 
supposes  it  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  city  An- 
thylla  (^AwdvWa,  Herod,  ii.  97),  the  revenues  of 
which  were  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  queens  as 
sandal-money,  or,  as  we  term  it,  pin-money,  lliis 
I  custom,  chancing  to  coincide  with  a  Persian  usage 
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ANDROS. 


(NepoB,  Themitt.  10),  was  continaed  by  Cambjses 
and  his  snocessora.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ANDROS CAyJpos:  Eth/Apnptos.Andnns:  An- 
dro),  the  most  northerly  and  one  of  the  largest  islands 
of  the  Cyclades,  S£.  of  Euboea,  21  miles  long  and  8 
broad.  According  to  tradition  it  derived  its  name 
either  from  Andreas,  a  general  of  Rhadamanthus  or 
from  the  seer  Andnis.  (Diod.  t.  79;  Pans.  x.  13. 
§  4;  Conon,  44;  Steph.  B.  »,  v.)  It  was  colonized 
by  lonians,  and  early  attained  so  much  importance 
as  to  send  colonies  to  Acanthus  and  Stageira  in 
Chalcidioe  abont  b.  c.  654.  (Thuc.  iv.  84, 88.)  The 
Andiians  were  compelled  to  join  the  fleet  of  Xeixes 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  b.  c.  480;  in  consequence 
of  which  Themistocles  attempted  to  levy  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  the  people,  and  upon  their  re* 
fusing  to  pay  it,  laid  siege  to  their  city,  but  was 
unable  to  take  the  place.  (HenxL  viii.  Ill,  121.) 
The  island  however  afterwards  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  and  at  a  later  time  to  the  Ifacedonians. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  Tvith  Philip, 
B.  c.  200,  and  given  to  their  ally  Attains.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  45.) 

The  chief  city  also  called  Andros,  was  situated 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountam.  Its  citadel 
strongly  fortified  by  nature  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
{L  c).  It  had  no  harbour  of  its  own,  but  it  used 
one  in  tlie  neighbourhood,  called  Gaurion  (Vaopiop) 
by  Xenophon  (^IleU.  i.  4.  §  22),  and  Gaureleon  by 
Livy  (/.  c),  and  which  still  bears  the  ancient  name 
of  Gavrion.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  de- 
scribed at  length  by  Ross,  who  discovered  here, 
among  other  inscriptions,  an  interesting  hymn  to 
Isis  in  hexameter  verse,  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
a  copy  in  the  CUuncal  Museum  (vol.  i.  p.  34,  seq.). 
The  present  population  of  Andios  is  15,000  souls. 
Its  sml  is  fertile,  and  its  chief  productions  are  silk 
and  wine.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  its  wine  in 
antiquity,  and  the  whole  island  was  awarded  as 
sacred  to  Dionysus.  There  was  a  tradition  that, 
during  the  festival  of  this  god,  a  fountain  flowed 
with  wine.  (Plin.  ii.  103,  xxxi.  13;  Fans.  vi.  26, 
§  2.)  (Thevenot,  Travels^  Part  i.  p.  15,  seq.; 
Toumefort,  Voyage^  vol.  i.  p.  265,  seq.;  Fiedler, 
iZeue,  voL  ii.  p.  221,  seq.;  and  especially  Ross, 
i20uen  au/d,  Griech.  Itueln^  vol.  ii.  p.  12,  seq.) 


COIN   OF  ANDKOS. 

ANDROS.     [Edros.] 

ANDU'SIA,  a  town  known  only  from  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Nimes,  or  at  Anduse  (Walckenaer, 
Geog.  ^.).  The  name  still  exists  in  the  small 
town  of  Anduse  on  the  Gordon,  called  the  Gordon 
d" Anduse,  which  flows  into  the  Rhone  on  the  right 
bank,  between  Avignon  and  Aries.  (D'Anville, 
Notice,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

ANEMOREIA,  subsequently  ANEMOLEIA 
('Avc/ic^pcM,  *AytfJL^\fM:  JEth.  'Avc/to»pevs),  a  town 
of  Phocis  mentioned  by  Homer,  was  situated  on  a 
height  on  the  borders  of  Phocis  and  Delphi,  and  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  gusts  of  wind 
which  blew  on  tiie  place  from  the  tops  of  Mt.  Par- 


ANGRIVARH. 

nassus.     (Horn.  IL  ii.  521;  Strab.  p.  423;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.) 

ANEMO'SA  CAvffi&ffa),  a  village  of  Arcadia  in 
the  district  l^Iaenalia  on  the  Helisson  near  ZibmtL 
(Paus.  viii.  35.  §  9;  Leake,  Pehponnesiaca, 
p.  238.) 

ANEMUmUM  (;Aytfw6piov:  Cape  Anamur), 
the  most  southern  point  of  Asia  AGnor,  which  '*  to-- 
minates  in  a  high  bluff  knob."  Strabo  (p.  669) 
places  Anemurium  at  the  nearest  point  of  Gilicia  to 
Cyprus.  He  adds  that "  the  distance  along  the  coast 
to  Anemurium  from  the  borders  of  Pamphylia  (that 
is,  from  Goracesium)  is  820  stadia,  and  the  nsraain- 
der  of  the  coast  distance  to  Soli  is  about  500  stadia." 
Beaufort  (^Karamania,  p.  201)  suspects  that  the 
numbera  in  Strabo  have  been  aocid0itally  misplaced 
in  the  MSS.,  "  for  fix>m  Anemurium  to  Soli  is  nearlj 
double  the  distance  of  the  former  place  from  Cora- 
cesium."  But  the  matter  would  not  be  set  qoite 
right  merely  by  making  the  numbers  change  places, 
as  the  true  distances  will  show. 

Strabo  does  not  mention  a  city  Anemurinm,  but  it 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  by  Ptolemy,  and 
Scylax.  Beaufort  found  thero  the  indications  of  a 
considerable  ancient  town.  The  modem  castle,  which 
is  on  one  side  of  the  high  bluff  knob,  is  supplied 
with  water  by  two  aqueducts,  which  are  channels 
cut  in  the  rocks  of  the  hills,  but  where  they  croai 
ravines  they  are  supported  by  arches.  Within  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  fortified  walls  of  the  castle 
there  are  the  remains  of  two  theatines.  All  the  co- 
lumns and  the  seats  of  the  theatre  have  been  carried 
away,  probably  to  Cyprus.  There  is  also  a  lai;ge 
necropolis  full  of  tombs,  the  walls  of  which  are  still 
sound,  though  the  tombs  have  been  ransacked.  It 
does  not  appear  to  what  period  these  remains  bekm^, 
but  the  theatres  and  aqueduct  are  probaUy  of  the 
Roman  period.  There  are  many  medals  of  Ane- 
murium of  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  [GX.] 

ANGE'A,  a  place  in  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Thessaliotis,  of  uncertain  site.    (Liv.  xxzii.  13.) 

A'NGELE.     [ArncA.] 

ANGITES  CAyyirris:  A'nghistd),  a  river  of 
Macedonia,  flowing  into  the  lake  Cercinitis,  about  6 
or  8  miles  to  the  N  of  Amphipolis.  (Herod.  viL 
113;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iii.  p.  183.) 

ANGI'TIAE  LUCUS.    [Fdcinus.] 

ANGLII  or  ANGLI  C'ATyetAoi,  ''A'>7iXot),  were 
according  to  Tacitus  (^Germ.  40),  and  Ptolemy  (ii. 
1 1 ),  a  tribe  of  the  Gennan  inoe  of  the  SuevL  Tacitos 
does  not  mention  the  country  they  oocufaed:  but,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  they  were  the  greatest  tribe  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  extending  fdrther  east  than 
the  Langobardi,  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  river 
Albis.  Subsequently,  in  connection  with  other  tribes, 
they  immigrated  under  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxons 
into  England.  A  district  in  Schleswig  still  bears  the 
name  of  Angeln,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  that 
name  has  any  connection  with  the  ancient  Anglii. 
(Ledebur,  in  the  AUgem.  Archiv.  Jur  die  GescL 
des  PreusB.  Stoats,  xiii.  p.  75,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

ANGRIVA'RII  (; Ayy ptovdptoi),  a  German  tribe 
dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Visui^  (  Weser), 
but  mainly  in  the  territory  between  that  river  and 
the  Albis  {Elbe);  they  were  separated  in  the  south 
from  the  Cherusci  by  a  mound  of  earth.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
ii.  19 ;  Ptol.  il  1 1.  §  16.)  Their  name  is  commonly 
connected  with  the  word  Anger,  that  is,  a  meadow. 
The  Angrivarii  were  at  first  on  good  terms  ^ith  tiie 
Romans,  but  this  relation  was  interrupted,  though 
only  for  a  short  time,  by  an  insurrection  in  a.  d.  16, 


AKGULUS. 

iriicn  UMf  joined  the  leagoe  of  the  Cbemad.  The 
Gennui  were  defeated  on  that  occasion  in  two  great 
battks,  at  btiTisiis,  and  at  a  point  a  little  more  to 
the  south.  (Tacit,  ^im.  iL  8,  22, 41.)  Aboat  a.  d. 
100,  Ilka  the  Cheniscan  league  was  broken  ap,  the 
Aagdfwmy  in  coQJniictKm  with  the  Chamavi,  at- 
tacked the  Deighbooring  Bmcteri,  and  made  them- 
mhn  mesters  of  their  coontiy,  so  that  the  country 
besiDg  in  the  middle  ages  Uie  name  of  Angaria 
(f^era),  became  pwrt  of  thear  territoiy.  (Tacit. 
Germ. 34;  camp. Wilhelm,  (remMBMcn^p  162, loll.; 
Lr4ebar,  Lamdu.  VoUcderBructertr,  pp  121,240, 
fcIL)  [L.  S.] 

AXGULUS  QKyymt\6t :  Bth,  Angnlanus),  a  city 
tf  the  Veitim,  menti(ned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
It  well  as  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p  313),  where  the 
■me  is  written  Aftgehm,  a  corniption  which  appears 
to  h&ve  esriy  oome  into  general  use,  and  has  given 
riee  to  a  coriooa  metamorphosis,  the  modem  town 
Rtmag  its  ancient  name  as  that  of  its  patron  saint: 
it  is  BOW  called  Cicita  Sant  Angela.  It  is  situated 
flB  a  faiD,  about  4  miles  firom  the  Adriatic,  and  S.  of 
thi  lifcr  Matrinos  (la  Piombd)  whidi  separated  the 
Vediot  from  the  territoiy  of  Adria  and  Picenum. 
Tbe  binenuy  erroneoosl  j.  places  it  S.  of  the  Atenins, 
in  which  case  it  wonld  have  belonged  to  the  Fren- 
tni  (Plin.iii  12.  s.  17 ;  PtoL  iii  l.§  59;  CluTer. 
IkL  p  751 ;  RomaneUi,  voL  iii  p.  254.)  [E.H.B.] 

AMGRAEA.     [Ajusob.] 

AKI'GBUS  CAyiYfyos :  Mavro-potamS,  i.  e.  Black 
Rher),  a  small  rirer  in  the  Triphylian  Elis,  called 
MiBTeias  (ILrv^ot)  bj  Homer  \lL  zi.  721),  rises 
is  lit.  Lapithas,  and  before  readung  the  Ionian  sea 
1ms  itsdf  near  Sanncom  in  pestilential  marshes. 
Its  waters  had  an  ofeiaiTe  smell,  and  its  fish  were 
aot  eatible.  This  was  ascribed  to  the  Centaurs 
hario^  washed  in  the  water  after  they  had  been 
WBonded  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Heracles.  Near 
Ssnacom  were  caTems  saoed  to  the  nymphs  Ani- 
ynirn  (^AwefpiB^s  or  Aptypi/iSts)^  where  persons 
*itk  cataneous  *^iTi^«»«  were  cured  by  the  waters  <^ 
theirrer.  General  Gordon,  who  visited  these  caverns 
B  1835,  fbond  in  one  of  them  water  distillrng  from 
the  nek,  snd  bringing  with  it  a  pore  yellow  sulphur. 
The  Acidas,  which  some  persons  regarded  as  the 
Isriaans  of  Homer,  flowed  into  the  Amgrus.  (Strab. 
Rk 344— 347;  Pans.  v.  5.  §§  3,  7,  seq.  v.  6.  §  3; 
Or.  Met  XV.  281 ;  Leake,  Morta,  vol.  L  pp.  54, 66, 
n^  /VtopoiMicsinen,  pp^  108. 110;  Boss^iZew^  m 
Fdoptmma^  vol.  L  p.  105.)-%*^,5?y:^^'''g? 

ANIXETUM  (^AAnrrop),  a  town  m  Lydia  cJ 
noertun  site,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  of  whidi  ccnns 
■e  extant,  bearing  the  epigraph  'Aruo^W.  (Hie- 
led.  p  659,  with  Wesselmg's  note ;  Sestini,  p  105.) 

AOilO  or  A'N1£X  (the  Utter  form  is  the  more 

sMkat,   whence  in  the    oblique  cases  Anienis, 

AxnsB,  &c.  are  need  by  aH  the  best  writers:  but 

the  ttaninative  Aimir  is  found  only  in  Cato,  op. 

iVurtoA.  vL  3.  pb  229,  and  some  of  the  later  poets. 

StaL  SiIp.L  3. 20,  5.  25.    Of  the  Greeks  Strabohas 

'AHmw,  Dioaysins  uses  *Ariiy5,-i7rtfs).    A  celebrated 

river  cf  T.ft^«T«  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 

the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  now  called  the  Tevemme. 

k  riaes  in  the  Apennines  aboat  3  miles  above  the 

town  of  Treba  (Trert)  and  just  bebw  the  modem 

rilhge  of  FftfettMO.    (Plin.  ilL  12.s.l7;Fn>ntin. 

A  J^madbef.  §  93;  Strabo  erroneously  connects  its 

aoones  with  the  Lake  Fuctnus,  v.  p.  235.)    From 

thence  it  descends  ra]»d]y  to  Subiaco  (Sublaqueum), 

mmefiately  above  which  it  formed  in  ancient  times 

a  maQ  kke  or  rather  a  series  of  lakes,  which  were 
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probably  of  artificial  construction,  as  all  tnu»  of 
them  has  now  disappeared.  [Sublaqueum.]  It 
flows  from  thence  for  about  10  miles  in  a  NW. 
direction,  through  a  deep  and  narrow  valley  between 
lofty  mountains,  until  just  below  the  Tillage  of 
BovianOf  where  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  SW.  and 
pursues  its  course  in  that  direction  until  it  emei^es 
from  the  mountains  at  Tibnr  (TVroft'),  dose  to  which 
town  it  forms  a  celebrated  cascade,  falling  at  once 
through  a  height  of  above  80  feet.  The  present 
cascade  is  artificial,  the  waters  of  the  river  having 
been  carried  through  a  tunnel  constructed  for  tbe 
purpose  in  1634,  and  that  which  previously  existed 
was  in  part  also  due  to  the  labours  of  Pope  Sixtus  V . ; 
but  the  Anio  always  formed  a  striking  water-fidl  at 
this  point,  which  we  find  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
andent  writers.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238;  Dionys.  v.  37; 
Hot.  Carm.  I  7.  13;  Stat.  Stiv.  i.  3.  73,  5.  25; 
Propert.  iii  16.  4.)  After  issuing  from  the  deep 
glen  beneath  the  town  of  TivoUf  the  Anio  loses 
much  of  the  rapidity  and  violence  which  had  marked 
the  upper  part  of  its  current,  and  pursues  a  winding 
course  through  the  plain  of  the  Campagna  till  it 
joins  the  Tiber  about  3  miles  above  "Rome,  close  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Antonnae.  During  this  latter 
part  of  its  course  it  was  commonly  regarded  as 
forming  the  boundaxy  between  Latium  and  the  Sabine 
territory  (Dionys.  /.  c),  but  on  this  subject  there 
ia  great  discrepancy  among  ancient  authors.  From 
bdow  Tibur  to  its  confluence  the  Anio  was  readily 
navigable,  and  was  much  used  by  the  Romans  fen* 
bringing  down  timber  and  othei*  building  materials 
from  the  mountains,  as  well  as  for  tiansporting  to 
the  dty  the  building  stone  from  the  various  quarries 
on  its  banks,  especially  from  those  near  Tibur,  which 
produced  the  celebrated  lapis  Tibwtinw,  the  Tra- 
vertino  of  modem  Italians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238 ;  Plin . 
iiL  5.  s.  9.) 

The  Anio  receives  scarcely  any  tributaries  of  im- 
portance: the  most  considerable  is  the  Digektia  of 
Horace  {Ep.  i.  18.  104)  now  called  the  Licenza 
which  jdns  it  near  Bardella  (Mandela)  about  9  miles 
above  Tivoli.  Six  miles  bdow  that  town  it  receives 
the  sulphureous  waters  of  the  Albula.  Several 
other  small  streams  fall  into  it  during  its  course 
through  the  Campagna,  but  of  none  of  these  have 
the  andent  names  been  preserved.  The  waters  of  the 
Anio  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  are  very  limpid 
and  pure,  for  which  reason  a  part  of  them  was  in 
andent  times  diverted  by  aqueducts  for  the  supply 
of  the  dty  of  Some.  The  first  of  these,  called  for 
distinction  sake  Anio  Vetus,  was  constructed  in 
B.a  271  by  M*.  Curius  Dentatus  and  Fulvius 
Flaccus:  it  branched  off  about  a  mile  above  Tibur, 
and  20  miles  from  Borne,  but  on  account  of  its  ne^ 
cessary  windings  was  43  miles  in  length.  The 
second,  constracted  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
known  as  the  Anio  Novus,  took  up  the  stream  at 
the  distance  of  42  miles  from  Borne,  and  6  frt)m 
Sublaqueum:  its  course  was  not  less  than  58,  or 
according  to  another  statement  62  miles  in  length, 
and  it  preserved  the  highest  levd  of  all  the  numerous 
aqueducts  which  supplied  the  dty.  (Frontin.  d« 
AquaeducL  §§  6,  13,  15;  Nibby,  IHntorm,  vol.  i. 
pp  156—160,)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ANITOBGIS,  or  ANISTOEGIS,  a  town  in  Spain 
of  uncertain  site,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxv.  32), 
supposed  by  some  modem  writers,  but  without  sufli- 
dent  reason,  to  be  the  same  as  Conistorsis.     [Coni- 
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*AycubSj  'Ara/r7}s),  is  placed  bj  Stepbamis  («.  v. 
*Avaia)  in  Caria,  and  opposite  to  Samos.  Ephonis 
sajs  that  it  was  so  called  from  an  Amazon  Anaea, 
who  was  boned  there.  If  Anaea  was  opposite  Samos, 
it  mnst  have  been  in  Lydia,  which  did  not  extend 
south  of  the  Maeandor.  From  the  expressions  of 
Thncydides  (iii.  19,  32,  iv.  75,  viii.  19),  it  may 
have  been  on  or  near  the  coast,  and  in  or  near  the 
▼alley  of  the  Maeander.  Some  Samian  exiles  posted 
themselves  here  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
passage  of  Thncydides  (iv.  75)  seems  to  make  it  a 
naval  station,  and  one  near  enough  to  annoy  Samos. 
The  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  it  was  a  short  distance 
north  of  the  Maeander,  and  on  the  coast;  or  if  not 
on  the  coast,  that  it  was  near  enough  to  have  a  sta- 
tion for  vessels  at  its  command.  [G.  L.] 

A'NNIBI  MONTES  (tA  "Am^a  «pu,  PtoL  vi. 
16),  ANNIVA  (Ammian.  xxiii.  6),  one  of  the 
principal  mounUun  chains  of  Asia,  in  the  extreme 
KE.  of  Scythia,  and  running  into  Serica:  cor- 
responding, apparently,  to  the  Little  Altai  or  the  N£. 
part  of  the  Altai  chain.  [P.  S.] 

ANOPAEA.     [Thersioftiab.] 

ANSIBA'RII  or  AMPSIVAIUI,  that  is,  <'  sailors 
on  the  Ems  "  {Emtfahrer)^  a  German  tribe  dwelling 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Amisia  (Emt). 
During  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Cherusci, 
the  Ansibarii^  like  many  of  the  tribes  on  the  coast 
of  the  German  ocean,  supported  the  Romans,  but 
afterwards  joined  the  general  insurrection  called 
forth  by  Axminius,  and  were  severely  chastised  for 
it  by  Gennanicus.  In  a.  d.  59,  the  Ansibarii,  ac- 
cording to  Tadtus  {Awn,  xiii.  55,  56),  were  ex- 
pelled irom  their  seats  by  the  Chaud,  and  being  now 
homeless  they  asked  the  Romans  to  allow  them  to 
settle  in  the  country  betwerai  the  Rhine  and  Yssd, 
which  was  used  by  the  Romans  only  as  a  pastnre  land 
for  their  horses.  But  the  request  was  haughtily  re- 
jected by  the  Roman  commander  Avitus,  and  the 
Ansibarii  now  applied  for  aid  to  the  Bructeri  and 
Tenchteri;  but  t«ing  abandoned  by  the  latter,  they 
applied  to  the  Usipii  and  Tubantes.  Being  rejected 
by  these  also,  they  at  last  appealed  to  the  Chatti  and 
Cherusci,  and  after  long  wanderings,  and  enduring 
all  manner  of  hardships,  their  young  men  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  those  unable  to  bear  arms  were  dis- 
tributed as  booty.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  rem- 
nant of  the  Ansibarii  mnst  have  maintained  them- 
selves s(nnewhere  and  propagated  their  race,  as  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xx.  10)  mentions  them  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  as  forming  a  tribe  of  the  Franks ;  but 
the  reading  in  Amm.  Marcellinus  is  very  uncertain, 
the  MSS.  varying  between  Attuarii,  Ampsimiru,  and 
Afuuarii,  It  is  equally  uncertain  as  to  whether 
the  tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  291,  292)  as 
'A/i^^oMi  and  Kofi^iayol  are  the  same  as  the 'Ansi- 
barii or  not.  (Gomp.  Ledebur,  Land  u.  Volk  der 
Brueterer^  p.  90,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

ANSOBA.     [AusoBA.] 

ANTAEO'POLIS  ('AKrafou  irrfXij,  PtoL  iv.  5. 
§  71;  Steph.  B.  «.v.;  Plin.  v.  9.§§  9,  38:  Pint  da 
Solert.  Anitn.  23;  It.  Anton,  p.  731 :  £th.  'Amuo- 
woAfnjt),  was  the  ca]ntal  of  the  Antaeopolite  nome 
in  Upper  Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  <^ 
the  Nile,  in  lat.  27°  1 1'  N.  The  plain  below  Antaeo- 
polis  was  the  traditional  scene  of  the  combat  be- 
tween Isis  and  Typhon,  in  which  the  former  avenged 
herself  for  the  mtii^er  of  her  brother-husband  Osiris. 
(Diod.  i.  21.)  Under  the  Christian  emperors  of 
Rome,  Antaeopolis  was  the  centre  of  an  episcopal 
800.    Medals  struck  at  this  dty  in  the  age  of  Trajan 
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and  Hadrian  are  still  extant.  The  site  of  AsUe^- 
poHs  is  now  occupied  by  a  straggling  village  6o»> 
el-Kebeer,  A  few  blocks  near  the  river's  edge  an 
all  that  remains  of  the  temj^  of  Antaeus.  Ooe  d 
them  is  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Ptatenuffos 
Philopator  and  his  queen  Arsinoe.  Its  last  Tcrticil 
column  was  carried  away  by  an  inundation  in  1821. 
But  the  ruins  had  been  previously  employed  as  ms> 
terials  for  building  a  palace  for  Ibrahim  Pa^  The 
worship  of  Antaeus  was  of  Libyan  origin.  (Dio. 
tionanf  of  Biograpluf,  *.  v.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ANTANDRUS  CAFroySpov:  EOl  'Ayn^H•r: 
Antandro),  a  dty  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  near  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramytttnm,  on  the  N.  side, 
and  W.  of  Adramytdnm.    According  to  Aristotle 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  "AvroySpot),  its  original  name  wis 
Edonis,  and  it  was  inhabited  by  a  Thradan  tribe  d 
Edoni,  and  he  adds  '*  at  Cimmeris,  from  the  (Sua- 
merii  inhahiting  it  100  years."    Phny  (v.  30)  iq>- 
pears  to  have  copied  Aristotle  also.    It  seems,  tha, 
that  there  was  a  tradition  about  the  Cimmerii  bating 
seized  the  place  in  their  incunion  into  Ana,  of  whi^ 
tradition  Herodotus  speaks  (i.  6).    Herodotus  (ril 
42)  gives  to  it  the  name  Pelasgis.    Again,  Akaois 
(Strab.  p.  606)  calls  it  a  dty  of  the  Lekges.  Fnm 
these  vague  statements  we  may  oondnde  that  it  wu 
a  very  old  town;  and  its  advantageous  position  at 
the  foot  of  Aspaneus,  a  mountain  belonging  to  Ids, 
where  timber  was  cut,  made  it  a  desirable  possession. 
Virgil  mi^es  Aeneas  build  his  fleet  here  (iea.  iil 
5).     The  traditaon  as  to  its  bdng  settled  from  An- 
dros  (Mela,  i.  18)  seems  merely  founded  on  a  ridicu- 
lous attempt  to  explain  the  name.    It  was  finaUj  an 
Aeolian  settlement  (Thnc  viii.  108),  a  &ct  which 
is  historicaL 

Antandros  was  taken  by  the  Persians  (Hered.  v. 
26)  shortly  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darios. 
In  the  dghth  year  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war  it  was 
betrayed  by  some  Mytilenaeans  and  others,  exiles 
from  Lesbos,  being  at  that  time  under  the  BDpre> 
macy  of  Athens;  but  the  Athenians  soon  ncovered 
it.  (Thuc.  iv.  52,  75.)  The  Persians  got  it  again 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  the  townspei^Ie, 
fearing  the  treachery  of  Arsaces,  who  oomzoanded 
the  garrison  there  fcnr  Tissaphemes,  drove  the  Per- 
sians out  of  the  acropolis,  b.g.  411.  (Thuc  viiL 
1 08.)  The  Persians,  however,  did  not  lose  the  {Jaoe. 
(Xen.  HelL  i.  1 .  §  25.)  [G.  L] 

ANTA'RADUS  ('ArnfpoJos,  Ptol.  v.  15.  §  16; 
Hierocles,  p.  7 1 6 :  Tartut)^  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  sita- 
ated  at  its  northern  extremity,  and  on  the  mainland 
over  atrainst  the  island  of  Axadus,  whence  its  name. 
According  to  the  Antonine  Itineraiy  and  Peutinger 
Table,  it  was  24  M.  P.  from  Bahmea,  and  50  M.  P. 
from  Tripdis.  The  writer  in  Ersch  and  Giubei's 
Encydopadie  («.  v.)  places  Antaradns  on  the  coast 
about  2  miles  to  the  N.  of  Aradus^  and  identifies  it 
with  Came  (Steph.  B.  ».  v.)  or  Camos,  the  port  of 
ArBdus,accoi^ing  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  753 ;  compi  Plin. 
V.  18).  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Constantioa, 
A.  D.  346,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Constantia. 
(Cedren.  HitL  Comp.  p.  246.)  It  retained,  how- 
ever,  its  former  name,  as  we  find  its  bishops  undei 
botli  titles  in  some  councils  after  the  reign  of  Ccn- 
stantins.  In  the  crusades  it  was  a  populous  and 
well  fortified  town  (GuiL  Tyr.  vii.  15),  and  was 
known  under  the  name  of  Tortosa  (Tasso,  GtrtuO' 
lem.  LtberatOy  i.  6;  Wilken,  Die  Kretizz^  vol  i 
p.  255,  ii.  p.  200,  vii.  p.  340, 713).  By  Maundrel 
and  others  the  modem  Tartit  has  been  confbunde( 
with  Arethusa,  but  incorrectly.    It  is  now  a  meai 
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tihf^<r  Ml  itxaUe  Moslaiiit  and  44  Greeks,  ac- 
eoidii^  to  the  Amefkan  iniaioiuuies.  {BibUotheoa 
Saer^^r,  p.  247.)  The  walls,  boilt  of  heavy 
InefW  itBBBiy  are  i^  nmainiqg  —  the  most  im- 
poswiaedflMB  of  Phoenkaan  fartificatkm  in  Syria. 
{Jfitk^  tm  kt  Pkmieims  par  1' AbM  AGgnot» 
jlcadL  dbf  iMb»  lettTM,  Tol.  xsdT.  p.  239 ;  Edriid, 
par  Jt^eri,  ^  129, 130.)  [E.  B.  L] 

ANTEMKAE  (*Atn4,ams  £tk.  Antemaas,  fitu), 

a  TOT  aDdcnt  dty  of  LaUam  situated  oulj  three 

Bski  fitoiKane,  jvst  below  the  confluence  of  the  Anio 

vitlitheTiber.  If  dented  its  name  from  this  positioQ, 

mUmmem,    (Yair.  <2e  Z.wl«.  t.§  28;  Feat.p.17; 

Serf.  9i  Am,  m  631.)  All  authors  agree  in  repre- 

iodBgiiasavayandentcitj.  Viigil  mentioos  the 

•  **  tover-bearing  AntcDmae"  among  the  five  great 

cities  which  were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against 

tbe  Tnyaos  {Am.  vii.  631),  and  Silios  Italicos  tells 

M  that  it  was  efen  more  ancient  than  Cmstomiom 

(friam  Crastanno  prior,  viiL  367).  DioDjaus  calls 

itaeitjofthe  Aborigines,  and  in  one  passage  says 

exjacadj  that  it  was  founded  by  th«n:  while  in 

asotfaer  be  repreaents  them  as  wresting  it  from  the 

fimii  (L  16,  il  35).    From  its  proumitj  to  Borne 

it  wBi  Batnndly  one  of  the  first  places  that  came 

ma  collision  with  the  rising  ci^;  end  took  np  anns 

tofeedtfr  with  Caenina  and  Cmstmnerinm  to  avenge 

tk  rape  of  the  women.    They  were  however  nnsnc> 

caafiil,  the  city  was  taken  by  Bomnlus,  and  part  of 

tk  «fc«fc«*M»*ii  removed  to  Borne,  while  a  Boman 

ooloBf  WIS  sent  to  supply  their  place.    (Liv.  L  10, 

11;  biooja.  u.  32—35;  Plat  MohmL  17.)  Pln- 

tarrii  errooeoasly  supposes  Antemnae  to  have  been 

a  Mm  dty,  and  this  view  has  been  adopted  by 

Baar  modem  wiiten;  bat  both  Livy  and  Dionysias 

deariv  Rgard  it  as  of  Latin  origin,  and  after  the 

apikian  of  the  kinga  it  was  one  of  the  first  Latin 

aaai  tbat  took  up  anns  against  Borne  in  iavour  of 

tfaa  exikd  Taiquin  (Dionys.  v.  21).      But  from 

tUi  one  its  name  dasappean  from  history  as  an 

jahparimt  dty:  it  is  not'found  in  the  list  <tf  the 

90  dat»  of  the  Latin  league,  and  most  have  been 

carif  deatnyed  or  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 

Ayiidwiie  upon  Borne.    Yano  (iLc)  speaks  of  it 

u  a  decayed  place;  and  though  IMonysias  tells  us  it 

was  atiQ  ««l*«V"***<  in  his  time  (i.  16)  we  learn  from 

Sbik)  (v.  p.  230)  that  it  was  a  mere  village,  the 

fnfertj  of  a  private  individuaL   Pliny  also  enumft- 

iHs  it  among  the  cities  of  Latium  which  were 

•aerfy  estinct  (iiL  5.  s.  9).    The  name  is  how- 

ever  iMntianed  on  occasion  of  the  great  battle  at 

tk  CoOiBe  Gate,  b.  a  82,  when  the  left  wing  of 

Ibe  .Samii'ttta  was  pursued  by  Crassus  as  fitf  as 

Aitwiia»,  where  the  next  morning  they  surren- 

ini  to  SoUa.    (Plut  SulL  Sa)  At  a  much  later 

period  we  find  Ahurio  encamping  on  the  site  when 

be  adranoed  upoa  Borne  in  A.  D.  409.    This  is  the 

hflt  notaee  of  the  name,  and  the  site  has  probably 

'  taiMiiiBtil  ever  since  in  its  present  state  of  desolation. 

Koc  avestige  of  the  city  now  remains,  but  its  site  is 

K|  It  efesrly  marked  by  nature  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 

theeometaeBS  of  its  identificatian.    It  occupied  the 

bvd  amaiit  of  a  hiU  of  moderate  extent,  suRonnded 

«■  all  aides  by  steep  declivities,  which  rises  on  the 

kft  of  the  ^a  Sahiria,  immediately  above  the  flat 

mdcws  which  extend  on  each  side  of  the  Anio  and 

tbe  Tiber  at  their  confluence.      (Geirs  Topoffr.  of 

iKosK,  p.  65 ;  Nibby,  Dmtorm  <f»i2oma,  vol  i.  p.  1 63 ; 

Denaia'B  Einria,  roL  i.  pi  64.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

AXTHE'DON  CAv^iiMy :  £*J^  'Ai^^tos,  An- 

i),  a  feoaro  of  Boeotia,  and  one  of  the  cities 
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of  {ha  League,  was  situated  on  the  Euripos  or  Uie 
Eubooan  sea  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Messa^Hos,  and  was 
distant,  according  to  Dicaearchus,  70  stadia  from 
Chalds  and  160  from  Thebes.  Anthedon  is  men- 
tioned by  Honaer  (JL  ii.  508)  as  the  furthermost 
town  of  Boeotia.  The  inhabitants  derived  their 
origin  from  the  sea-god  Glaucns,  who  is  said  to  have 
beoi  originally  a  native  of  the  place.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a  difierent  race  from  the  other  people 
of  Boeotia,  and  are  described  by  one  writer  (Lyoophr. 
754)  as  Thracians.  Dicaearchus  informs  us  tbat 
they  were  chiefly  mariners,  shipwrights  and  fisher- 
men, who  derived  their  subsistence  from  trading  in 
fish,  purple,  and  sponges.  He  adds  that  the  agora 
was  surrounded  wUh  a  double  stoa,  and  planted  with 
trees.  We  learn  frtxn  Pansanias  that  there  was  a 
sacred  grove  of  the  Cabeiri  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
surrounding  a  temple  of  those  deities,  and  near  it  a 
temple  of  Demeter.  Outside  the  walls  was  a  temple 
of  IManysns,  and  a  spot  called  ^*  the  leap  of  Glaucus." 
The  wine  of  Anthedon  was  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
The  ruins  of  the  town  are  situated  1^  mile  from 
Lukiti,  (Dicaearch.  Bios  'EAAdSor,  p.  145,  ed. 
Fuhr;  Strab.  pp.  400,  404,  445;  Paus.  ix.  22.  §  5, 
ix.  26.  §  2;  Athen.  pp.  31,  296,  316,  679;  Stepb. 
B.  9.  V, ;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  232,  xiiL  905 ;  Leake,  Nortftem 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  272.>i<'-  ii  -■  /„•'/;•  ' t  -  L'S^ 

ANTHE'DON  QAv^nUvi  £th.*Ay0ri^oviT^5\L'i/> 
a  dty  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  20  stadia  dis-*' 
taut  firom  Gaza  (Sozomen.  HieL  Eccles.  v.  9),  to 
the  south-west.  Taken  and  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  §  3; 
oomp.  15.  §  4.)  Bestored  by  Gabinius  (xiv.  5.  §  3). 
Added  to  the  dominions  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
Augustas  (xv.  7.  §  3).  Its  name  was  changed  to 
Agrippias  by  Herod.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiil  13.  §  3.) 
In  the  time  of  Julian  it  was  much  addicted  to  Gen- 
tile superstition  and  idolatry  (Sozomen.  I.  c),  par- 
ticularly to  the  worship  of  Astart«$  or  Venus,  as 
appears  frx»n  a  coin  of  Antonmns  and  Caracalla,  given 
by  Vaillant  {Ntmism.  Colon,  p.  115).       [G.W.l 

ANTHELA  CkvB^ia :  Eth.  'Av0t6s).  1.  A 
town  in  Messenia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ix.  151), 
who  gives  it  the  epithet  0a0v\tlfMyj  supposed  by 
later  writers  to  be  the  same  as  Thoria,  though  some 
identified  it  with  Asine.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  360 ;  Pans, 
iv.  31.  §  1 ;  Leake,  J/orea,  vol.  i.  p.  453.) 

2.  A  town  in  Troezene,  founded  by  Anthes. 
(Pans.  ii.  30.  §  8 ;  Steph.  B.  &  v.) 

3.  [Patrae.] 

4.  A  town  on  the  Hellespont,  founded  by  the 
Milftwians  and  Phocaeans.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  743,  22.) 

ANTHEXA.    [Thkrmoptiak.] 

A'NTHEMUS  {^AyStfiovs, -owros:  Eih,'h»e^ 
ftovffios},  a  town  of  Macedonia  of  some  importance, 
belonging  to  the  earfy  Macedonian  monarchy.  It 
appears  to  have  stood  SE.  of  Thessalonica  and  N.  of 
Chalddice,  aance  we  learn  from  Thucydides  that  its 
territory  bordered  upon  Bisaltia,  Crestonia  and  Myg- 
donia.  It  was  given  by  Philip  to  the  Olynthians. 
Like  some  of  the  sther  chief  dties  in  Macedonia,  it 
gave  its  name  to  « town  in  Asia.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
It  continued  to  be  mentioned  by  writers  under  the 
Boman  empire.  (Herod,  v.  94;  Thuc.  ii.  99,  100; 
DeoL  PhiL  iL  pi  70,  ed.  Beisk.;  Died.  xv.  8;  Plin. 
iv.  10.  8. 17.  §  36;  Liban. i>edam.  xiii.;  Ari8tid.iL 
224;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ill.  p.  450.) 

ANTHEMU'SLA.    [Mygdonia.] 

ANTHEMU'SLA.  (^hvB^iuwrU,  'Ayd«/ioSr:  Eth. 
^Ap0eiw6ctos)j  a  town  of  Mesopotamia.    Strabo  (p. 
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347)  speaks  of  the  Aboms  {Khdbur)  flofwing  aronnd 
or  about  Anthemosia,  and  it  seems  that  he  mxist 
mean  the  region  An^emusia.  Tadtos  (^Ann.  vi. 
41)  gives  the  town  what  is  probably  its  genuine 
Greek  name,  Anthemuaas,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
Macedonian  foundations  in  this  country.  Accord- 
ing to  ludore  of  Ghaiax,  it  lies  between  Edessa 
COrJa)  and  the  Euphrates,  4  schocni  from  Edessa. 
There  is  another  passage  in  Strabo  in  which  be 
speaks  of  Anthemusia  as  a  place  (rdiros)  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  he  seems  to  place  it  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, lu  the  notes  to  Harduin's  Pliny  (▼.  24),  a 
Boman  brass  coin  of  Anthemusia  or  Anthemus,  as  it 
was  also  called,  is  mentioned,  of  the  time  of  Cara- 
calla,  with  the  epigraph  AyBtfxovaiuv.      [G.  L.] 

ANTHE'NE  ('Ai^^^nj,  Thnc;  'AvBdya,  Steph.  B. 
*.  r.;  'A^nj,  Pans.:  Eth.  ^AyBav^s^  Steph.  B.),  a 
town  m  Cynuria,  originally  inhabited  by  the  Aegi- 
netans,  and  mentioned  by  Thucydides  along  with 
Thyrea,  as  the  two  chief  places  in  Gynuria.  Modern 
travellers  are  not  agreed  respecting  its  site.  (Thuc. 
T.  41;  Paus.  iii.  38.  §  6;  Harpocr.  s.v.;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  494;  Boblaye,  p.  69;  Boss,  Pela- 
poftneSy  p.  163.) 

ANTHYLLA  C^vBvXKa,  Herod,  ii.  97 ;  'Ar- 
rvAA.a,  Athen.  i.  p.  33 ;  Steph.  B.  $.  v. :  Eth.  ^Kv- 
BvWcuos),  was  a  considerable  town  upon  the  Ganobic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  a  few  miles  SE.  of  Alexandreia. 
Its  revenues  were  assigned  by  ttie  Persian  kings  of 
Egypt  to  their  queens,  to  provide  them,  Herodotus 
says,  with  sandals;  Athenaeus  says,  with  gmiles. 
From  this  usage,  Anthylla  is  believed  by  some  geo- 
graphers to  be  the  same  city  as  Gynaecopolis,  which, 
however,  was  further  to  the  south  than  Anthylla. 
(Mannert.  Gtogr.  der  Gr.  und  Rom,  vol.  z.  p.  596.) 
[Andropolis].  Athenaeus  commends  the  wine  of 
Anthylla  as  the  best  produced  by  Egyptian  vine- 
yards. [W.  B.  D.] 

ANTICINOXIS.    [GiNoufl,  or  Gimolis.] 

ANTIGIRRHA.     fANTicTRA.] 

ANTI'GRAGUS.     [Graous.] 

ANTI'GYRA  CAyrUi^  Dicaearch.,  Strab., 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  form;  next  'AyrUv^Pa, 
Eustath.  adIL  ii.  520;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  4;  and  histly 
'AKT^ffvpa,  which  the  Latin  writers  use:  Eth.  'Arri- 
KvptvSy  ^KmiKvprnos). 

1.  {Aspra  Spitia)j  a  town  in  Phods,  situated  on 
a  peninsula  (whidi  Pliny  and  A.  Gellius  erroneously 
call  an  island),  on  a  bay  (Sinus  Anticyranus)  of  the 
Gorinthian  gulf.  It  owed  its  importance  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbour  on  this  sheltered  gulf,  and  to 
its  convenient  situation  for  communications  with  the 
i  ^'V  ,  interior.  (Dicaearch.  77;  Strab.  p.  418;  Plin.  xxv. 
•'^  5.  s.  21 ;  Cell.  xvii.  Ip;  Liv.  xxxii.  18;  Paus.  x.  36. 
§  5,  seq.)  It  is  saia  to  have  been  originally  called 
Gyparissus,  a  name  which  Homer  mentions  (//.  ii. 
519 ;  Paus.  /.  c.)  Like  the  other  towns  of  Phocis  it 
was  destroyed  by  Philip  of  Macedon  at  the  close  of 
the  Sacred  War  (Paus.  x.  3.  §  1,  x.  36.  §  6);  but 
it  soon  recovered  from  its  ruins.  It  was  taken  by 
the  consul  T.  Fhunininus  in  the  war  with  Philip 
B.  c.  198,  on  accoimt  of  its  convenient  situation  for 
military  purposes  (Liv.  /.  c.)  It  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  importance  in  the  time  both  of  Strabo  and 
of  Pausanias,  the  latter  of  whom  has  described  some 
of  its  public  buildings.  Anticyra  was  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  the  production  and  preparation  of  the  best 
hellebore  in  Greece,  the  chief  remedy  in  antiquity  for 
madness.  Many  persons  came  to  reside  at  Anticyra 
for  the  sake  of  a  more  perfect  cure.  (Strab.  /.  c.) 
Hence  the  proverb  ^Ayraci^as  <r€  8c7,  and  Naviget 
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Aniieyram^  when  a  person  acted  foolishly.  (Hot.  SA 
ii.  3.  83, 166;  comp.  Ov.  e  Pont.  iv.  3.  53;  Pen.  it. 
1 6 ;  Juv.  xiii.  97.)  The  hellebore  grew  in  great  qun- 
tities  around  the  town :  PausaniasmentioDS  two  kinds, 
of  which  the  root  of  the  black  was  used  as  a  cathartic;, 
and  that  of  the  white  as  an  emetic.  (Strab.  l  e.; 
Paus.  X.  36.  §  7.)  There  are  very  few  andent  re- 
mains at  Aipra  Spiiiay  but  Leake  discovered  here 
an  inscription  oontainiog  the  name  of  Aiticyra. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  541,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  in  Thessaly  in  the  district  llalis  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Spercheus.  (Herod,  vii.  198;  Strab.  ;; 
pp.  418,  434.)  AcccMrding  to  Stephanas  (<.  v.  'Ar-  ~  ' 
riKvpak)  ISielbest  hellebore  wa^  grown  at  Uus  place, 
and  one  of  its  dtizens  exhibited  the  medidne  to 
Heracles,  when  labouring  under  madness  m  thii 
ndghbourhood.^ 

3.  A  town  in  Locris,  which  most  modem  oam- 
mentators  identify  with  the  Phodan  Anticjfn. 
[No.  1.]  Livy,  however,  expressly  says  (xxri.  26) 
that  the  Locrian  Anticyra  was  situated  on  the  left 
hand  in  entering  the  Gorinthian  gulf^  and  at  a  short 
distance  both  by  sea  and  land  from  Naapactos; 
whereas  the  Phocian  Anticyra  was  nearer  the  ex- 
tremity than  tlie  entrance  of  the  Gorinthian  golf, 
and  was  60  miles  distant  from  Nanpactos.  More- 
over Strabo  speaks  of  three  Anticyrae,  one  inPhocis, 
a  second  on  the  Maliac  gulf  (p.  418),  and  a  third 
in  the  country  of  the  western  Locri,  or  Locri  OzoJae 
(p.  434).  Horace,  likewise,  in  a  well-known  passage 
(i4r«  Poet.  300)  speaks  of  three  Anticyrae,  and 
represents  them  all  as  produdng  hellebore.  (Leake, 
Ibid.  p.  543.) 

ANTIGONELA.  (^AvTiy6ptM,  'Aio-fyoiia,  AnH- 
gonoa,  Liv. :  Eth.  ^AvrtyoytuSy  Antigonensis).  1. 
A  town  of  Epirus  in  the  district  Ghaonia,  on  the 
Aous  and  near  a  narrow  pass  leading  from  myiia 
into  Ghaonia.  (Th  wop*  'Ayrry^vcioy  ortyh^  Pol.  ii. 
5,  6 ;  ad  Antigoneam  fauces,  Liv.  xxxii.  5.)  The 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bovnans  in  thdr  war 
with  Perseus.  (Liv.  xliii.  23.)  It  is  meutioned  both 
by  Plmy  (iv.  1)  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  §  7> 

2.  A  town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district  Gmas  in 
Ghalddice,  placed  by  Livy  between  Aeneia  and 
Pallene.  (Liv.  xliv.  10.)  It  b  called  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  13.  §  38)  Psaphara  (Yo^opct)  probably  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  Antigoneiain  Paeonia.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greecej  vol.  iii.  p.  460.) 

3.  A  town  of  Macedonia  in  Paeonia,  placed  in  the 
Tabular  Itinerary  between  Stena  and  Stobi.  (Scym- 
nus,  631 ;  Plin.  iv.  10  s.  17 ;  Ptolem.  iiL  13.  §  36.) 

4.  The  later  name  of  Mantineia.    [Mantiksia.] 

5.  A  city  in  Syria  on  the  Orontes,  founded 
by  Antigonus  in  b.  c.  307,  and  intended  to  be  the 
capital  of  his  empire.  After  the  battle  of  Ipsus, 
B.C.  301,  in  which  Antigonus  perished,  the  in^ 
habitants  of  Antigoneia  were  renwved  by  his  sac- 
oessfiil  rival  Seleucus  to  the  dty  of  Antioch,  which 
the  latter  founded  a  little  lower  down  the  river. 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  750;  Diod.  xx.  47;  Liban.  Antioch. 
p.  349;  Malala,  p.  256.)  Diodorus  erroneoosly 
says  that  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Seleuoeia. 
Antigonda  continued,  however,  to  exist,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  war  with  the  Partisans  after  the  defeat 
of  Grassus.     (Dion  Gass.  xl.  29.) 

6 .  An  earlier  name  of  Alexandreia  Troas.  [ Alex- 
ANDKEiA  Troas,  p.  102,  b.] 

7.  An  earlier  name  of  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.     [Ni- 

CAEA.] 

ANTILI'BANUS  ('AKTiX/f avof :  Jebd  edb- 
Shiirkt)j  the  eastern  of  the  two  great  paralld  ridges 
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rfiwinUiiM  winch  cnckee  the  TaUey  of  Gode-STria 
Proper.  (Sbab.  xvi.  p,  754;  PtoL  t.  15.  §  8; 
Plio.  r.  SO.)  The  Hebrevr  name  of  Lebanon  (A(. 
faraffLXX.),  which  has  been  adopted  in  Europe,  and 
^puSm  ''white,*  from  the  white-grey  coloura  of 
the  fimestaDe,  oompvehenda  the  two  nmges  of  Li- 
bams  and  AatilibaDus.  The  general  directian  of 
.AntiGlianQs  is  finan  N£.  bj  SW.  Neaxiy  opposite 
to  IKunascas  it  bifuTcmtea  into  diTeiging  ridges;  the 
eertemmost  of  the  two,  the  Hennen  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tiamt  (JeM  e$k-Sheitky^  continaes  its  SW.  conxse, 
ad  is  the  proper  prolongation  of  Antalibanns,  and 
ittaiDs,  in  ita  highest  ek^iition,  to  the  point  of  about 
lOjOOO  feet  firom  the  aea.  The  other  ridge  takes  a 
man  wesUnly  coarse,  b  long  and  low,  and  at  length 
osctes  with  the  other  blufis  and  spun  of  Libanos. 
The  E.  branch  was  called  by  the  Sidonians  Sirion, 
and  bj  the  Amorites  Sbenir  (^DeuL  iii.  9),  both 
Barnes  aigmfying  a  coat  of  nniL  (RosenmUIler, 
AUtrUL  ToL  iL  pw  235.)  In  DetU.  (ir.  9)  it  is  called 
1ft  Sen,**  an  tUvaiicnJ*  In  the  htter  books  (1  Chron. 
7.  23;  Sol.  Song^  iv.  8)  Shenir  is  distinguished 
from  HennoD,  properly  so  caDed.  The  latter  name 
ia  the  Arainc  form,  5fififr,  was  aj^lied  in  the  middle 
•sa  to  Antifibanns,  north  of  Hermon.  (Abnlf.  Tab. 
SfT,  pu  164.)  The  geology  of  the  district  has  not 
ben  thcrooghly  investigated ;  tite  formations  seem  to 
bekctg  to  the  npper  Jura  formation,  oolite,  and  Jura 
dakndte;  the  poplar  is  characteristic  of  its  vegetation. 
The  out^ing  promontories,  in  oomnum  with  those 
of  libanos,  supplied  the  Phoenicians  with  abundance 
of  timbeikfior  ahip-building.  (Grote,  Hist.  ofGreece, 
mL  iiL  p.  358;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  ii.  p.  434; 
lUooKr,  PaiartmiL,  pp.  29 — 35;  Burkhardt,  Tror- 
wda  im  Sfria  ;  Bobinson's  Reaearehiet,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
344,345.)  [E.  B.J.] 

AXTIXCOPOLIS,  ANTI'NOE  Chjmv6ov  t6- 
XtT,  PtoL  IT.  5.  §  61;  Pans.  viiL  9;  Dion  Cass. 
liix.  11;  Amm.  Marc  zix.  12,  zzii.  16;  Aur.  Vict. 
Ohssot,  14;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  14;  Chron.  Pasch. 
p.  254,  Paris  edit;  It  Anton,  p.  167;  Hierocl. 
p.  730;  *Arrtytfcia,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'AipiayovvoXis: 
Etk.  'Asrriroefo),  was  buOt  by  the  emperor  Hadrian 
m  A.  D.  122,  in  meuioiy  of  his  &vourite  Antinous. 
( bktiamary  of  Bioffrapkjf,  s.  v.)  It  stood  upon  the 
cwtem  bank  of  the  Nile,  lat  26^  N.,  nearly  oppo- 
nte  Hermopolis.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  village 
«f  Best  (Bqava),  named  after  the  goddess  and  oracle 
«f  Besa,  which  was  consulted  oocasionally  even  as 
hte  am  the  age  of  Constantino.  Antinoopolis  was  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Besa,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
iqan  which  that  village  was  seated.  A  grotto,  once 
iahabited  by  Christian  anchorites,  probably  marks 
the  seat  of  the  shrine  and  oracle,  and  Grecian  tombs 
with  inscriptions  point  to  the  necropolis  <^  Anti- 
•wipolis.  The  new  dty  at  first  belonged  to  the 
H'*pCaiMnjs,  but*was  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
Thebaid.  The  district  around  became  the  Anti- 
arete  nome.  The  dty  itself  was  governed  by  its  own 
Kuie  and  Piytaneus  or  President.  The  senate 
was  dkosen  from  the  members  of  the  wards  (^vAo/), 
ti  which  we  learn  the  name  of  one  —  *A0rireds  — 
frao  iMcriptioQS  (Orelli,  Na  4705);  and  its  decrees, 
M  weD  as  those  of  the  Prytaneus,  were  not,  as  usual, 
rabjrct  to  the  revision  of  tho  nomarch,  but  to  that 
of  the  prefiBct  {iwiffrpdryfyos}  of  the  Thebaid.  Di- 
nce  hoooors  were  paid  in  the  Antlnoeion  to  Antinous 
as  a  local  deity,  and  games  and  chariot-races  were 
fiosoally  exhibited  in  oommemoration  of  his  death 
aid  of  Hadrian's  sorrow.  {Dictionary  of  An- 
CagMfwy,  «.  p.  *Amr6u(L}   The  dty  of  Antinoopolis 
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exhibited  the  Graeoo-Boman  architecture  of  Trajan's 
age  in  immediate  contrast  with  the  Egyptian  style. 
Its  ruins,  which  the  Copts  call  EntSnehf  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Shelk-Abadeh,  attest,  by  the  area  which 
they  fill,  the  andent  grandeur  of  the  dty.  The  di- 
rection of  the  prindpal  streets  may  still  be  traced. 
One  at  least  of  them,  which  ran  from  north  to  south, 
had  on  either  side  of  it  a  corridor  supported  by 
columns  for  the  convenience  of  foot-passengers.  The 
walls  of  the  theatre  near  the  southern  gate,  and 
those  of  the  hippodrome  without  the  walls  to  the 
east,  are  still  extant  At  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  dty  was  a  portico,  of  which  four 
columns  remain,  inscribed  to  "  Good  Fortune,"  and 
bearing  the  date  of  the  14th  and  last  year  of  the 
rdgn  of  Alexander  Sevems,  A.  d.  235.  As  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  fnMn  the  space  covered  with 
mounds  of  masonry,  Antinoopolis  was  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  broad. 
Near  the  Hippodrome  are  a  well  and  tanks  apper- 
taining to  an  andent  road,  which  leads  from  the 
eastern  gate  to  a  valley  bdiind  the  town,  ascends 
the  mountains,  and,  passing  through  the  desert  by 
the  Wddee  Tarfa,  jdns  the  roads  to  the  quarries  of 
the  Mans  Porphyrites.  (Wilkinson,  Topography  of 
Thebes,  p.  382.) 

The  Antinoite  nome  was  frequently  exposed  to  the 
ravage  of  invading  armies;  but  they  have  inflicted 
less  havoc  upon  its  capital  and  the  ndgbouring  Her- 
mopolis than  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  governments, 
which  have  converted  the  materials  <^  these  dties 
into  a  lime-quarry.  A  little  to  the  south  of  Anti- 
noopolis is  a  grotto,  the  tomb  of  Thoth-otp,  of  the 
age  of  Sesortasen,  containing  a  representation  of  a 
colossus  fastened  on  a  sledge,  which  a  number  of 
men  drag  by  ropes,  according  to  ihe  usual  mode 
adopted  by  tibe  Egyptian  masons.  This  tomb  was 
discovered  by  Irby  and  Mangles.  There  are  only 
three  sOver  coins  of  Antinous  extant  (Akerman, 
Roman  ConUy  i.  p.  253);  but  the  number  of  temples, 
busts,  statues,  &c.  dedicated  to  his  memory  by 
Hadrian  form  an  epoch  in  the  declining  art  of  an- 
tiquity. (Origen,  in  CeUwn,  iii.;  Euseb.  Hitt 
Ecelee.  iv.  8.)  \yf.  B.  D.] 

AKTrNUM,  a  dty  of  the  Marsians,  still  called 
Civiia  dAnHnOy  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  in  the  npper 
valley  of  the  Liris  (now  called  the  Voile  di  Roveto\ 
about  15  miles  from  Sora  and  6  from  the  Lake 
Fudnus,  from  which  it  is,  however,  separated  by  an 
intervening  mountain  ridge.  It  is  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  12.  §  17),  who  enumerates  the  An- 
iTATES  among  the  dties  of  the  Marsians;  but  the 
true  form  of  the  name  is  preserved  to  us  by  numerous 
inscriptions  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  modem 
village,  and  from  which  we  learn  that  it  must  have 
been  a  mnnidpal  town  of  considerable  importance. 
Besides  these,  there  remain  several  portions  of  tho 
andent  walls,  of  polygonal  construction,  with  a  gate- 
way of  the  same  style,  which  still  serves  for  au  en- 
trance to  the  modem  village,  and  is  called  Porta 
Campanile.  The  Roman  inscriptions  confirm  the 
I  testimony  of  Pliny  as  to  the  city  being  a  Marsic  ono 
(one  of  them  has  "  populi  Antinatium  Marsorum  "); 
but  an  Oscan  inscription  which  has  been  found  there 
is  in  the  Yolscian  dialect,  and  renders  it  probable 
that  the  dty  was  at  an  earlier  period  occupied  by 
that  people.  (Mommsen,  Unter-ItaUschen  Dialekte, 
p.  321.)  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
be  the  "  castellnm  ad  lacum  Fncinum  "  mentioned 
by  Livy  (iv.  57)  as  conquered  from  that  people  in 
B.  c.  408;  but  this  is  very  doubtfiiL     (Bomandli, 
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vol.  iiL  pp.  222—232;  OreUi,  /mot.  146,  3940; 
Craven's  AbrtOBsif  vol.  i  pp.  117 — 122;  Hoare's 
Cltuncal  ToWf  voL  i.  p.  339,  &c.;  Kramer,  Der 
Fucmer  See^  p.  54,  note.)  [E.H.B.] 

ANTIOCHEIA  or -EACArruJxfw:  Eth.'AyTto- 
X^^Sj  ^Ayridx^toSj  Antiodiensis:  Ac^.  *Ayrioxuc6sj 
Antiochenus),  the  capital  of  the  Gredc  Idngs  of 
Syria,  situated  in  the  angle  where  the  soatbem  coast 
of  Asia  SiGnor,  nuining  eastwards,  and  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  numing  northwards,  are  hnmght  to  an 
abmpt  meeting,  and  in  the  opening  formed  bj  the 
river  Orontes  between  the  ranges  of  Monnt  Tanroa 
and  Mount  Lebanon.  Its  position  is  nearlj  where 
the  36th  paraUel  of  latitude  intersects  the  36th  me- 
ridian of  longitude,  and  it  is  aboat  20  miles  distant 
from  the  sea,  abont  40  W.  of  Aleppo,  and  about 
20  S.  of  Scanderoon.  [See  Map,  p.  115.]  It  is 
now  a  subordinate  town  in  the  pachalik  of  Alq^po^ 
juid  its  modem  name  is  still  Antaideh.  It  was  an^ 
dentlj  distinguished  as  Antioch  bj  the  Orontes 
('A.  M  *0p6vrp)f  because  it  was  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  that  river,  where  its  course  turns  ab- 
ruptly to  the  west,  after  running  northwards  between 
the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon  [Obontes]  ; 
and  also  Antioch  by  Daphne  ('A.  M  Ad^yp,  Strab. 
zvi.pp.749 — 751 ;  Plut.  LucuU.21 ;  iiwpbs  Ad^y^y, 
Hierocl.  p.  711 ;  A.  Epidaphnes,  Plin.  v.  18.  s.  21), 
because  of  the  celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  whidi 
was  consecrated  to  Apollo  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood.    [Daphne.] 

The  physicid  characteristics  of  this  situation  may 
be  briefly  described.  To  the  souths  and  rather  to 
the  west,  the  cone  of  Mount  Casius  (Jebd-elrAhrah ; 
see  Col.  Chesney,  in  tiie  Jovmal  oftiie  Roy.  Geog, 
Sac.  voL  viii.  p.  228)  rises  symmetrically  from  the 
sea  to  the  elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet  [Ca- 
sius.] To  the  north,  the  heights  of  Mount  Ama- 
Nus  are  connected  with  the  range  of  Taunts;  and 
the  Beilan  pass  [Amanides  Ptlab]  opens  a  com- 
munication with  Cilicia  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  interval  is  the  valley  (avAtiry,  Malala,  p.  136), 
or  rather  the  4>lain  oi  Antioch  (rh  rSbv  ^Ayrtoxwv 
ir^Sioc,  Strab.  L  c),  which  is  a  level  space  about 
5  miles  in  breaddi  between  the  mountuns,  and 
about  10  miles  in  length.  Through  this  plain  the 
river  Orontes  sweeps  from  a  northerly  to  a  westerly 
course,  receiving,  at  the  bend,  a  tributary  from  a 
lake  which  was  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  an- 
cient city  (6u1.  Tyr.  iv.  10),  and  emptying  itself 
into  the  bay  of  Antioch  near  the  base  <^  Mount  Ca- 
sius. "  The  windings  (from  the  city  to  the  mouth) 
give  a  distance  of  about  41  miles,  whilst  the  journey 
by  land  is  only  16^  miles."  (Chesney,  /.  e.  p.  230.) 
Where  the  river  passes  by  the  city,  its  breadth  is 
said  l^  the  traveller  Niefouhr  to  be  125  feet;  but 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  its  bed.  An 
important  part  of  ancient  Antiocli  stood  upon  an 
island;  but  whether  the  channel  which  insulated 
that  section  of  the  city  was  artificial,  or  changes 
have  been  produced  by  earthquakes  or  more  gradual 
causes,  there  is  now  no  island  of  appreciable  magni- 
tude, nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  distance  between  the 
bend  of  the  river  and  the  mountain  on  the  south  is 
from  one  to  two  miles;  and  the  dty  stood  partly  on 
the  level,  and  partly  where  the  ground  rises  in  ab- 
rupt and  precipitous  forms,  towards  Mount  Casius. 
The  heights  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  the 
two  summits  of  Mount  Silpus  (Mai.  passim;  and 
Suid.  s.  V.  ^Ii6.),  the  easternmost  of  which  fell  in  a 
more  gradual  slope  to  the  plain,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  i 
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cnltivatioQ  of  viaeyardB,  whOe  the  other  was  Ugker 
and  more  abrupt  (See  the  Plan.)    Between  them 
was  a  deep  ravine,  down  which  a  nuschievous  tcneat 
ran  in  winter  (Phyrminus  or  Pannenioa,  rov  ^itstot 
rov  Avyo^rov  ^vpfdvoVf  MaL  p.  346;  Ilapficvlov 
X^ifJui^Vf  pp.  233,  339;  cf.  Procop  ds  AtHf. 
ii.  10).    Along  the  crags  on  these  heights  broktii 
masses  of  ancient  walla  are  still  conspicuoas,  while 
the  modem  habitarions  are  on  the  levd  near  the 
river.    The  appeanmce  of  the  ground  has  donbUeas 
been  much  altexed  by  earthquakes,  which  have  been 
in  all  ages  the  scourge  of  Antioch.    Tel  avery  good 
notion  may  be  obtained,  from  the  desc^^)ii(liIs  of 
modem  travellera,  of  the  aspect  of  the  ancient  dty. 
The  advantages  of  its  position  are  very  evident  By 
its  harbour  dT  Sblbugeia,  it  was  in  communicatioQ 
with  all  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and,  throogfa 
the  open  coontiy  behind  Lebanon,  it  was  couve- 
niently  approached  by  the  caravans  from  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Arabia.    To  these  advuitages  of  mere 
position  must  be  added  the  fitdlities  afforded  by  its 
river,  which  brought  down  timber  and  vegetable 
produce  and  fish  fi^m  the  lake  (Liban.  AwtiMk  y^ 
360,  361),  and  was  navigable  below  the  city  to 
the  mouth,  and  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  being 
made  navigable  again.     (-Aoy.  Gtog.  Soc,  vol  viii. 
p.  230;  cf.  Strab.  I  c;  Pans.  viii.  29.  §  3.)    Tbe 
fertility  of  the  neighbourhood  is  evident  now  in  its 
unassisted  vegetation.     The  Orontes  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  Wye.    It  does  not,  like  many  Eastern 
rivers,  vaij  between  a  winter-torrent  and  a  dry 
watercourse;  and  its  deep  and  rapid  waters  are  de- 
scribed as  winding  round  the  bases  of  high  and 
preciptous  cMs,  or  by  richly  cultivated  banks, 
where  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  bay, 
the  ilex,  and  the  arbutus  are  mingled  with  dwvf 
oak  and  sycamore.    For  descriptions  of  the  sceneir, 
with  views,  the  reader  may  consult  Camels  Syria 
(i.  5, 19,  77,  ii.  28.).    We  can  well  understand  the 
charming  residence  whidi  the  Seleudd  princes  and 
the  wealthy  Romans  found  in  "  beautiful  Antioch  " 
('A.  ii  KoKiif  Athen.  i.  p.  20;  Orientis  apex  pulcher, 
Amm.  Marc.  xxiL  9),  with  its  climate  tempered  with 
the  west  wind  (Liban.  p.  346 ;  cf.  Herodian.  vi.  6), 
and  where  the  salubrious  waters  were  so  abundant, 
that  not  only  the  public  baths,  but,  as  in  modofu 
Damascus,  almost  every  house,  had  its  fountain. 

Antioch,  however,  with  all  these  advantages  of 
situation,  is  not,  like  Damascus,  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  the  world.  It  is  a  mere  imagination  to 
identify  it  (as  is  done  by  Jerome  and  some  Jewish 
commentators)  with  the  Riblah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Antiodi,  like  Alexandreia,  is  a  monument  of 
the  Macedonian  age,  and  was  the  most  famous  of 
sixteen  Asiatic  cities  built  by  Seleucus  Kicator,  and 
called  after  the  name  of  his  father  or  (as  some  say) 
o[  his  son  Antiochus.  The  situation  was  evidently 
well  choeen,  for  communicating  both  with  lus  posses- 
sions  on  the  Mediterranean  and  those  in  Mesopotamia, 
with  which  Antioch  was  connected  by  a  road  leading 
to  Zeugma  (m  tiie  Euphrates.  This  was  not  the  first 
city  founded  by  a  Macedonian  prince  near  this  place. 
Antigonus,  in  b.  c.  307,  founded  Antigonia,  a  short 
distance  fhrther  up  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
commanding  both  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  (Diod. 
zx.  p.  758.)  But  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  b.  c.  301 , 
the  dty  of  Antigonus  was  left  unfinished,  and  An- 
tioch was  founded  by  his  successful  rivaL  The 
sanction  of  auguries  was  sought  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  metropolis.  Like  Romulus  on  the 
Palatine,  Seleucus  is  said  to  have  watched  the  flight 
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of  Inrds  frvn  Uw  smniiiit  of  Motmt  Caaos.    An 
CBgie  cvxied  a  fngment  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice 
to  a  poiflt  oo  the  sea-shore,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
the  moQtfa  of  the  Qrontes;  and  there  Sdeaceia  was 
hoilL    Soon  after,  an  eagle  decided  in  the  same 
maoner  that  the  metropolis  of  Seleacns  was  not  to 
be  Antipooia,  bf  carrjing  the  flesh  to  the  hill  Sil- 
pas.    Between  this  hill  and  the  river  the  cit j  of 
Antioch  w«s  fbonded  in  the  spring  of  the  year  300 
B.  c.,  the  12th  of  the  era  of  the  sislencidAe.     This 
kigcnd  is  often  repneoited  on  ooms  of  Antioch  by  an 
e^gie,  which  aometimea  carries  the  thigh  of  a  victim. 
On  ByuDj  ooins  (as  that  engraved  below)  we  see  a 
ma,  wUdi  is  often  oombined  with  a  star,  thus  indi- 
cating the  vernal  sign  of  the  xodiac,  nnder  which 
the  dtj  was  foonded,  and  reminding  \ts  at  the  same 
time  of  the  asstiulopoAl  propoisities  of  the  people  of 
Antioch.  (See  Eckhel,  J)eacr^tio  Numamm  AnHO' 
cUm   Syriae,   Vienna,  1786  ;  Vaiiknt,  Sdeuci- 
JenpR  Inqterium,  tivt  Eistoria  Reffum  Syriae,  ad 
Jdem  mmmMmatun  tuoommodaia.   Paris,  1681.) 

The  cxij  of  Selencns  was  built  in  the  plain  (^i^ 
rp  «f<«(8x  ToS  ovAtfrof ,  Mai.  ip.  200)  between  ue 
river  and  tbe  hill,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
litter,  to  aToid  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
tbe  tonents.  Xenaens  was  the  architect  who  raised 
the  Wills,  which  skirted  the- river  (m  the  north,  and 
dU  not  reach  so  &r  as  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the 
south.  This  was  only  the  eariiest  part  of  the  city^. 
Thiee  ether  parts  were  subsequently  added,  each 
■nroQZided  bj  its  own  wall:  so  that  Antioch  be- 
cme,  as  Strabo  says  (L  c),  a  TeCnqM/w.  The 
£nt  inhabitants  (as  indeed  a  great  part  of  the 
ciateriak)  were  hrooght  from  Antigonia.  Besides 
these,  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  district  were 
ncerred  in  the  new  city;  and  Seleucus  raiBed  the 
JfVi  to  the  same  political  privileges  with  the  Greeks. 
(Jflaeph.  Antiq.  xiL  31,  c  Ap.  iL  4.)  Thus  a  second 
city  was  ibnnedcontignoas  to  the  first  It  is  probable 
tbait  tbe  Jews  had  a  separate  quarter,  as  at  Alex- 
aodreia.  The  citizens  were  divided  mto  18  tribes, 
d^txibaled  locallj.  There  was  an  assembly  of  the 
peofile  (9fif»os,  Liban.  p.  32 1 ),  which  used  to  meet  in 
the  theatre,  even  In  the  time  oif  Vespasian  and  Titus. 

frac  BuL  iL  80;  Joseph.  B.  J,  vii.  5.  §  2,  3. 
SJ)  At  a  later  period  we  read  of  a  senate  of  two 
handred.  (JnL  MUopog.  p.  367.)  The  character 
of  the  ttih»Ki»mn»ji  (jf  Ajitioch  maj  be  easily  de- 
The  climate  made  them  effeminate  and 
A  high  Gre^  civilisation  was  mixed 
aith  varioos  Oxkntal  dements,  and  especially  with 
the  sQperttitkna  of  Chaldaean  astrology,  to  which 
Chrywrtom  oomplsins  that  even  the  Christians  of 
his  dav  ware  addicted.  The  lore  of  firivolons  amuse- 
became  a  passion  in  the  contests  of  the  Hippo- 
Oa  these  occasions,  and  on  many  others, 
the  violoit  feelings  of  the  people  broke  out  into  open 
fmf'ttmm.  and  caomi  even  bloodshed.  Another  fault 
iboaU  be  mentinnwl  as  a  marked  characterisric  of 
Antioch.  Her  citizens  were  singulariy  addicted  to 
ridkole  and  seorrilons  wit,  and  the  invmtion  of 
"L'^mnmit  Jalian,  who  was  himself  a  sufierer  from 
this  caose,  aaid  that  Antioch  contained  more  bnf- 
ins  thaa  eidaens.  ApoUonins  of  Tyana  was  treated 
in  the  same  way;  anl  the  Antlochians  provoked 
their  own  destmction  by  ridiculing  the  Persians  in 
the  inrasion  of  Chosroes.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  8.) 
To  the  same  cause  nrast  be  referred  the  origin  of 
the  name  **  Christian,*'  which  first  came  into  exist- 
CBoe  in  this  city.  {Acts,  zi  26;  X«/e,  ^.  of  St. 
Potl,  v«L  L  p.  13a    See  page  146.) 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  city  built  bj  Seleucus 
was  on  a  regular  and  magnificent  plan;  but  we 
possess  no  details.  Some  temples  and  other  build- 
ings were  due  to  his  son  Antiocbus  Soter.  Seleucus 
Callinicus  built  the  New  CUy  (t^v  k^,  Liban.  pp. 
309,  356;  t^v  Kolyny,  Evag.  Eitt.  EccL  ii.  12) 
on  the  island,  according  to  Strabo  (Z.  c),  though 
Libanius  assigns  it  to  Antiocbus  the  Great,  who 
brought  settlers  from  Greece  during  his  war  with 
the  Romans  (about  190  b.  c).  To  this  writer,  and 
to  Evagrius,  who  describes  what  it  suffered  in  the 
earthquake  under  Leo  the  Great,  we  owe  a  particular 
account  of  this  part  of  the  city.  It  was  on  an 
isUnd  (see  below)  which  was  joined  to  the  old  city 
by  five  bridges.  Hence  Polybius  (v.  69)  and  Pliny 
(v.  21.  8.  18)  rightly  speak  of  the  Orontes  as  flow- 
ing  through  Antioch.  The  arrangement  of  the 
streets  was  simple  and  symmetrical.  At  their  in- 
tersection was  a  fourfold  arch  (TWropyZton).  The 
magnificent  Palace  was  on  the  north  side,  close 
upon  the  river,  and  commanded  a  prospect  of  the 
suburbs  and  the  open  country.  Passing  by  Seleucus 
Philopator,  of  whose  public  works  nothing  is  known, 
we  come  to  the  eighth  of  the  Seleucidae,  Antiocbus 
Epiphanes.  He  was  notoriously  fond  of  building; 
and,  by  adding  a  fourth  city  to  Antioch,  he  com- 
pleted the  Tetrapolis.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  The  city  of 
Epiphanes  was  between  the  old  wall  and  Mount 
Silpius;  and  the  new  wall  enclosed  the  citadel  with 
many  of  the  clifft.  (Procop.  de  Aed\f,  L  c.)  This 
monarch  erected  a  senate-house  (jSovXcirr^ptoy), 
and  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
which  is  described  by  Livy  as  magnificent  with  gold 
(Liv.  xli.  20) ;  but  bis  great  work  was  a  vast  street 
with  double  colonnades,  which  ran  from  east  to  west 
for  four  miles  through  the  whole  length  of  the  dty, 
and  was  perfectly  level,  though  the  ground  originally 
was  rugged  and  uneven.  Other  streets  crossed  it 
at  right  angles,  to  the  river  on  one  side,  and  the 
groves  and  gardens  of  the  hill  on  the  other.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  principal  street  was  the  Omphalus, 
with  a  statue  of  Apollo;  and  where  this  street 
touched  the  river  was  the  Nymphaeum  (Nvn^xuoy, 
Kvag.  iTu^  JEcc/.  Z.  c;  Tpiwyupov,  Mai.  p.  244). 
The  position  of  the  Omphalus  is  shown  to  have  been 
opposite  the  ravine  Paimenius,  by  some  allttsions  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  No  great  change  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  the  city  during  the  interval  be- 
tween Epiphanes  and  Tigranes.  When  Tigranes 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  Syria,  Antioch  was  re- 
stored by  Lucullus  to  Antiocbus  Philopator  (Asiati- 
cus),  who  was  a  mere  puppet  of  the  Romans.  He 
built,  near  Mount  Silpius,  a  Museum^  like  that  m 
Alexandreia;  and  to  this  period  belongs  the  literary 
eminence  of  Antioch,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero 
in  his  speech  for  Archias.    (Cic  pro  Arch.  3,  4.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  period,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Antioch  covered  the  full  extent  of  ground 
which  it  occupied  till  the  time  of  Justinian.  In 
magnitude  it  was  not  much  mferior  to  Paris  (C.  0. 
MfiUer,  Antiq.  Antioch.;  see  below),  and  the  num- 
ber and  splendour  of  the  public  buildings  were  very 
great;  for  the  Seleudd  kings  and  queens  (Mai.  p. 
312)  had  vied  with  each  other  in  embellishing  their 
metropolis.  But  it  received  still  further  embellish- 
ment from  a  kmg  series  of  Roman  emperorB.  In 
B.  c.  64,  when  Syria  was  reduced  to  a  province, 
Pompey  gave  to  Antioch  the  privilege  of  autonomy. 
The  same  privilege  was  renewed  by  Julius  Caesar 
in  a  public  edict  (b.  c.  47),  and  it  was  retained  till 
Antoninus  Pius  made  it  a  cohma.    The  era  of 
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AA.  Clt7  of  SOmeas  Niotor. 

ff.  Wall  of  ITieodoaiM. 

BB.  New  Citj  of  Selcociu  Cam. 

Sg.WJ1ofJo.amaD. 

ii.  Godhtfi  Camp. 

DD.  Mount  Silpns. 

1.  Altnr  of  Juidlcr. 

EE.  Modem  Town. 

(!».  Riret  OronlM. 

3.  Theatre. 

bb.  Ro»d  to  Selennii. 

4.  CiUdoI. 

cc.  Road  to  Daphne. 

6.  CastlB  of  the  Cnuoders. 

et  Wall  rf  Eppianas  and  Ti- 

7. Omphalns. 

8.  Forum. 

Pbaiulia  was  introduced  at  Antioch  in  honour  of 
Caesai,  who  erected  manj  pnblic  worku  there : 
among  others,  a  Ihealrt  under  the  rocks  of  Silpiui 
(t1>  Inri  T#  fipei  SiarjHw).  and  an  amphWl 
besides  au  aqoeduct  and  baths,  anl  a  InsiJica 
Ciuiariam.  Auguatns  ahowed  the  same  favour  to 
the  people  of  Atltioch,  and  was  similarlj  flattered 
by  them,  and  the  era  of  Actium  Kas  intnidnced  into 
their  ajsleni  of  chronolc^.  In  this  reign  Agiippa 
bnilt  a  anborb,  and  Hard  the  Great  contribotwl  a 
road  and  a  colonnade.  (Joseph.  AnI.  Kvi.  5.  §  3, 
B.  J.  i.  21.  §  11.)  The  most  memotsble  event  of 
llio  reign  of  Tiberius,  connected  with  Antioch,  was 
tile  death  of  Germaniciia.  Along  catalogue  of  works 
erected  ly  successive  emperors  might  be  given;  but 
it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  Chnmograpkia  of  M«- 
iala,  which  ewma  to  be  based  do  official  documents*, 
and  Khifh  tony  be  easily  consulted  by  means  of  the 
Index  in  the  Bonn  edition.  We  need  only  instance 
the  baths  of  Cahgiihi,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  the 
paving  of  the  great  street  with  Egyptian  granite  by 
Antonioiu  Pius,  the  .^jritus  or  pnblic  walk  built 
bj  Commodus,  and  the  palace  built  by  Diocletian, 

•  Gibbon  asye :  "We  may  distinguish  bie  an- 
thentic  information  of  domestic  facts  from  his  pmss 
ignonuice  of  general  history."  Cb.  Ii.  vol.  ii.  p.  414, 
ed-  Uilniaa. 


9.  Senate  Honac. 

10.  Huaeum. 

11.  Tancred'i  Castle. 

I.  Tnyan's  Aqueduct. 

1.  Badrian'a  Aqueduct. 
14.  Caligula's  Aquojuct. 
16.  Caesar's  Aqtieduct 

16.  Xystus. 

17.  Herod's  Colonnade. 
i.  Nyniphaemn, 

19.  P^ace. 

20,  Circus. 


who  also  eatabliibtd  there  pul^  stems  and  manifie- 
tnrea  of  arms.  At  Antioch  two  of  tlie  mat  stiikinf; 
calamltiea  of  the  period  wers  the  carthquike  d 
Trajan's  reign,  daring  winch  the  empervr,  whe  wit 
then  at  Antioch,  took  refuge  in  the  Circiu:  and  the 
capture  uf  the  eitj  by  tlw  Persians  under  Sapcr  ia 
260  A.  D.  On  tUa  occasion  the  cilitens  wen  in- 
tently occofded  iu  the  theatre,  wben  the  enemy  sar- 
prined  them  &om  the  rocks  abore.  (Anun.  Utic 
siiii.  5.) 

The  interval  between  Constantino  and  Jnstimu 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Byzantine  period  of  Ihe  his- 
tory of  Antioch.  After  the  fonnding  of  Conetanti- 
ncple  it  ceased  to  be  the  principal  city  of  tb    "  " 


.1  began 


leEasL 


Christian  city,  ranking  as  a  Patrianhal  see  with  Con- 
stantinople and  Aleiandim.  WiththeformerofCheH 
cities  it  was  connectedby  the  great  road  tfaroogh  Asia 
Minor,  and  with  the  hitter,  by  the  coast  road  Uirouj;h 
Cu«area.  (See  WeaseUng,  Ant.  Itin.  p.  147;  Itin. 
Hieros.  p.  5B1.}  Ten  councils  nerelield  at^itiodB 
between  Ibe  years  23!  and  3B0;  audit  b«anie  dis- 
linguialieil  by  a  new  style  rf  building,  in  mnordicB 
with  Christian  worship.  One  chunA  especially, 
begun  by  Constantino,  and  flnL.hed  itj  his  SCO),  de- 
duukIs  oor  notice.  It  was  the  same  chureta  which 
Julian  closed  and  Jovian  restored  to  Christian  use, 
and  the  same  in  which  Cbrysostom  preached.    He 
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dwaibo  It  as  richly  oraamented  iritli  Mosaic  and 
FtatooL  The  roof  was  domical  (0*001^01  iScs),  and 
of  great  bei^t;  and  in  its  octagonal  plan  it  was 
fkbniiar  to  the  church  of  St.  Yitalls  at  Bayenna. 
(2^ep  Eoaeb.  ViL  CmuL  iii.  50.)  From  the  preva- 
knre  of  esrij  cbtorches  of  this  form  in  the  East,  we 
mart  snpfKue  cither  that  this  edifice  set  the  example, 
or  that  t^  mode  of  church-bnilding  was  already  in 
iB«.  Among  other  buildings,  Antioch  owed  to 
Ctostantiiw  a  heutUcOy  a  praeioriwn  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Goont  of  the  East,  built  of  the  ma- 
toials  of  the  ancient  Mnsenm,  and  a  xenon  or 
bospiee  near  the  great  church  for  the  reception  of 
tnreUers.  Constantius  spent  much  time  at  An- 
tioch, 90  that  the  place  recdved  the  temporaiy  name 
of  Cimtlantia.  His  great  works  were  at  the  har- 
bmrof  Sckuceia,  and  the  traces  of  them  still  remain. 
JoEaa  took  much  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  peopio  of  Antioch.  His  disappointment  is  ez- 
|EUiad  in  the  Misopogon.  Valens  undertook  great 
ga|awHuepta  at  the  time  of  his  peace  with  the  Per- 
atss,  and  opposite  the  ravine  Parmenius  he  bnilt  a 
msptaoos  /brwH,  which  was  paved  with  marble, 
■si  decanted  with  Illyrian  columns.  Theodosius 
WM  compeOed  to  adopt  stringent  measures  against 
the  citixeos,  in  consequence  of  the  sedition  and  the 
licakii^  of  the  statues  (a.d.  387,  388),  and  An- 
taod)  was  deprived  of  the  rank  of  a  metropolis.  We 
aie  DOW  hniaght  to  the  time  of  libanins,  from  whom 
we  have  ao  often  quoted,  and  of  Chrysostom,  whose 
aoaMOs  ^f**'"  so  many  incidental  notices  of  his 
Esdve  dty.  ChijBOstom  gives  the  population  at 
200,000,  of  which  100,000  were  Christians.  In 
these  nmnben  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  in- 
clude the  children  and  the  slaves.  (See  Gibbon,  ch.rv. 
and  ]filman*8  note,  vol.  u.  p.  363.)  For  the  detailed 
desuiptifln  of  the  public  and  private  buildings  of 
tbe  dty,  vre  nraat  refer  the  reader  to  Libanius.  The 
iacnaae  of  the  sobuib  towards  Daphne  at  this  period 
ndaced  Tbeododns  to  build  a  new  wall  on  this  nde. 
(See  the  Plan.)  Passmg  over  the  reigns  of  Theo- 
dosios  the  Yonnger,  who  added  new  decorati(H)s  to 
the  city,  and  of  Leo  the  Great,  in  whose  time  it  was 
(inwhird  by  an  earthquake,  we  come  to  a  period 
which  was  made  disastrous  by  quarrels  in  the  Hippo- 
dPGBM^  maasacies  of  the  Jews,  internal  factions  and 
wv  from  without,  Afler  an  earthquake  in  the 
m^  of  Justin,  A.  D.  526,  the  city  was  restored  by 
Ejjgem,  who  was  Count  of  the  East,  and  aiter- 
vaids  Patriarch.  The  reign  of  Justinian  is  one  of 
the  meet  important  eras  in  the  history  of  Antioch. 
It  was  ri»ing  under  him  into  fresh  splendour,  when 
h  was  again  injured  by  an  earthquake,  and  soon 
afterwnda  (a.  d.  538)  utterly  desolated  by  the  in- 
TMian  q€  the  Persians  under  Chosroes.  The  ruin  of 
the  dty  was  oumptete.  The  citizens  could  scarcely 
&id  the  sites  of  thdr  own  houses.  Thus  an  entirely 
■nr  dty  (which  received  the  new  name  of  Theu- 
foUt)  rose  under  Justinian.  In  dimensions  it  was 
cooBi^rBbly  less  than  the  former,  the  wall  retiring 
fnxn  the  river  on  the  east,  and  touching  it  only  at 
eoe  pointy  and  also  including  a  smaller  portion  of 
the  cfiffii  of  Mount  Silplus.  This  wall  evidently 
oarrB^poDds  with  the  notices  of  the  fortifications  in 
tbe  times  of  the  crusaders,  if  we  make  allo^'ance  for 
the  inflated  language  of  Prooopius,  who  is  our  au- 
thority far  the  pabHc  works  of  Justinian. 

The  faistocy  of  Antioch  during  the  medieval  period 
wna  one  cf  varied  fortunes,  but,  on  the  whole,  of 
gradual  decay.  It  was  first  lost  to  the  Roman  em- 
fife  in  the  time  of  Heradius  (a.  d.  635),  and  taken. 
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with  the  whole  of  Syria,  by  the  Saracens  in  the  first 
burst  of  their  military  enthusiasm.  It  was  recovered 
in  tbe  10th  century  under  Nicephorus  Phocas,  by  a 
surprise  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Persians  bo- 
came  masters  of  it;  and  its  strength,  population, 
and  magiuficence  are  celebrated  by  a  writer  of  the 
period  (Leo  Diac.  p.  73),  though  its  appearance  had 
doubtless  undergone  considerable  changes  during 
four  centuries  of  Mahomedan  occupation.  It  re- 
mained subject  to  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  till 
the  time  of  the  first  Comneni,  when  it  was  ti^en  by 
the  Seljnks  (a.  d.  1084).  Fourteen  years  later 
(a.  d.  1098)  it  was  besi^ed  by  the  Latins  in  the 
first  Crusade.  Godfiey  pitched  his  camp  by  tbe 
ditch  which  had  been  dug  under  Justinian,  and 
Tancred  erected  a  fort  near  the  western  wall.  (See 
the  Plan.)  The  dty  was  taken  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1098.  Boemond  L,  the  son  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
became  prince  of  Antioch;  and  its  history  was  again 
Christian  for  nearly  two  centuries,  till  the  time  of 
Boemond  VI.,  when  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  his  Mamelukes  (a.  d.  1268). 
From  this  time  its  dedension  seems  to  have  been 
rapid  and  ccmtinuous:  whereas,  under  the  Franks, 
it  appears  to  have  been  still  a  strong  and  splendid 
dty.  So  it  is  described  by  Phocas  (Acta  Sand. 
Mai.  vol.  V.  p.  299),  and  by  William  of  Tyro,  who  is 
the  great  Latin  authority  for  its  history  during  this 
period.  (See  espedaOy  iv.  9—14,  v.  23,  vi.  1,  15; 
and  compare  xvi.  26,  27.)  It  is  unnecessary  for 
our  purpose  to  describe  the  various  fortunes  of  the 
fiunilies  through  which  the  Prankish  prindpality  of 
Antioch  was  transmitted  from  the  first  to  the  seventh 
Boemond.  A  full  account  of  tliem,  and  of  the  coins 
by  which  they  are  iUnstrated,  will  be  found  in  De 
Saulcy,  Numismatique  des  CroisadeSy  pp.  1 — 27. 

We  may  connder  the  modem  history  of  Antioch 
as  coincident  with  that  of  European  travdlers  in  the 
Levant.  Beginning  with  Dc  la  Brocqui^,  in  the 
15th  century,  we  find  the  city  already  sunk  into  a 
state  of  insignificance.  He  says  that  it  contained 
only  300  houses,  inhabited  by  a  few  Turks  and 
Arabs.  The  modem  ArUakieh  is  a  poor  town, 
situated  in  the  north-western  quarter  of  the  andent 
city,  by  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  substantial 
bridge.  No  accurate  statement  can  be  given  of  its 
poptidatiorL  On^traveller  states  it  at  4000,  another 
at  10,000.  In  the  census  taken  by  Ibrahim  Pasha 
in  1835,  when  he  thought  of  making  it  again  the 
capital  of  Syria,  it  was  said  to  l^  5600.  The 
Christians  have  no  church.  The  town  occupies  only 
a  small  portion  (some  say  ^,  some  |,  some  ^)  of  the 
ancient  enclosure;  and  a  wide  space  of  unoccupied 
ground  intervenes  between  it  and  the  eastern  or 
Aleppo  gate  (called,  after  St.  Paul,  Bab-Boulotui), 
near  which  are  the  remains  of  ancient  pavement. 

The  walls  (doubtless  those  of  Justinian)  may  bo 
traced  through  a  circuit  of  four  miles.  They  are 
bmlt  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  Roman  tiles,  and 
were  fianked  by  strong  towers;  and  till  the  earth- 
quake of  1822  some  of  them  presented  a  magni- 
ficent appearance  on  the  clifis  of  Mount  Silpius.  The 
height  of  the  wall  difiers  in  different  places,  and  tra- 
vellers are  not  agreed  on  the  dimensions  assigned  to 
them.  Among  the  recent  travellers  who  have  de- 
scribed Antioch,  we  may  make  particular  mention  uf 
Pococke,  Kinneir,  Nicbuhr,  Buckingham,  Riditcr 
{WaUfahrten  im  MorgenUmde)^  and  Michaud  ct 
Poujoulat  (^Correspotidanc6  cTOrietUy  &c.).  Since 
the  earthquake  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  the 
most  important  events  at  Antioch  have  been  its 
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occupatiiHi  V  Ibrahim  Ptsbx  in  1S32,  ud  Ibe  Ea- 
phnlei  fipedilion,  condiKlsd  by  Col.  CbesKj.  (See 
the  recestlj  published  volumea,  London,  1890.) 

The  uuKied  ligure  lepreieiiU  the  Genim  of  An- 
(iocA,  —  for  BO  with  Amjniiiniig  Muixlliuui  (niiiL 
1),  s  notiie  of  the  pkce  we  ma;  traDblsW  tha 
T^XI  ^'^^^  o;^tfai  or  the  tknioua  oJlegoncal  ataton, 
wluc:h  jieraonifiod  the  ciLj      It  wis  the  work  of 


Eatjchidea  of  Scjon,  •  pnj^l  of  Lrsippus,  whose 
Bchool  of  art  *M  cioselj  connected  with  the  Mnce- 
doLiion  princes.  It  leptescnted  Ajilioch  as  a  female 
fiRiire,  MSlcd  on  the  rock  Silpios  and  crowned  with 
towcn,  with  ears  of  com,  and  lometunea  a  palm 
branch  ui  her  hand,  and  with  the  river  Oraate>  at 
licr  feoC  Thii  Ggnra  appears  constantly  ca  the 
later  coina  of  Antioch ;  and  it  JB  said  to  Ewve  somc- 
timea  decraaled  the  official  chairs  of  the  Romao 
praelon  in  the  procinces,  in  conjunction  with  npre- 
scntations  of  Rome,  Aleiandrcia,  and  Constsntinopla. 
The  engrariDR  here  given  ia  from  a  atalue  rf  tha 
thne  of  Srptimiua  Scveroa  in  the  Vatican.  (Visconli, 
J/uKoi>>aCfaR«ilina,iii.46.)  The  onEuiil  stotne 
was  placed  within  a  cell  of  four  columns,  open  on  all 
"''  "  ■■       ■  ur  Oron[c»,  and  ulliinalelj  lithtQ 

_  ..  .  ,  an  oF  (he  ancient  citj  is  given  in 
Michnud'a  BUtoire  del  Crouada  fvoL  iL).  Bat 
the  best  ia  in  C.  0.  MUller'e  Antvpitota  Anlio- 
chtnae  (Gottingen,  1639),  from  which  onm  is  taken. 
Mliller'a  work  conia  la  all  the  alcnals  for  the  1  ^ 
tory  of  Antuch 


citj  is  gii 


id  IIdwjoi 
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2,  UvoDOKiAE.     [Nisints.] 

3.  CluciAE,  is  iJaeed  bj  Slephan 
X''e)  on  the  ril*cr  Pjradius  in  Cilicia,  anil  the  ! 
namus  agrees  with  him.   But  Cramer  <^ncr res  (a<i< 
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Ubior,  vol.  ii.  p.  SM),  that  then  an  meU  (iih 
the  epigraph  Anujx**^  ^vv  rpct  nrj  3a^,  bj 
which  the  suine  phica  is  probably  meant,  though, 
according  to  the  mcdala,  it  waa  on  the  Sami. 

^.  Ad  Coaocm  ('Amdx'o  J*'  f-fht,  Fl<J- 
V.  8.  §  2).  Stnho  (p.  6G9>mentu(uarrKkCrapu 
□n  the  cooAt  of  Cilicia,  between  tha  river  Seiiau  and 
IhefortandharbonrDfCharadma.  Appian(JfitdbrTri 
c  96)  mentionii  both  Cragua  and  Anticragns  in  Ci- 
licia  as  very  stnmg  forts;  but  there  may  be  tam 
en™  hart  Beaufort  (Koromanto,  p.  19S)  foo- 
jectures  that  the  site  may  be  between  Siia.13  ud 
Karadran  (the  Chaiadroa  of  Stiabo);  be  observed 
several  rnlumna  there  '^  whoee  ahafla  wen  lin^ 
blocks  of  polishod  red  granite."  A  aqnan  dif,  Iha 
lop  of  which  pnijecU  mto  the  sm,  has  bea  fbili- 
£cd.  There  is  also  a  Qight  of  steps  cut  io  the  rack 
leading  from  the  landing  place  to  the  giMt. 

6.  Ad  Uaeahdbuh  ('A.  itpit  Mmiiilff),  a 
small  dt?  OD  the  Maeaoder,  in  Caria.  in  the  [ait 
ndjacsDt  to  Fbrygia.  There  wni  a  bridge  UuR 
The  city  bad  a  large  and  fertile  territory  m  biU 
aides  of  the  rivei,  which  wu  noted  for  its  figi.  The 
tract  was  snbject  to  eaithquakes.  (Stub.  p.  £30.) 
PLny  (v.  afl)  sap  that  the  town  was  announded  bj 
the  OninEis, — or  Moeynoa,  as  some  read  the  nimt, 
— by  whirh  he  aeema  tA  mean  that  it  is  intheaaglt 
foimed  by  the  junction  of  Ibis  small  river  wilh  the 
Maeonder.  Hamilton  (^Rejearcba,  4^.,  voL  L  ^ 
529)  £icE  the  poeitioa  between  4  and  5  mils  SL.i 
Kvjfiga,  "  and  near  the  month  of  the  iKh  valley  of 
the  Kara  S&,  which  it  commands,  as  well  u  the 
road  to  Ghait,  the  aacient  Aphrodiaias."  Tbe  le- 
mains  an  not  ctmsiderHhle.  They  ctmiist  of  tha 
massire  walla  of  tha  Acropolis,  and  an  inner  caillcb 
a  mdc  and  baiboroua  style,  without  any  tram  of 
Hellenic  chancteri  bnt  there  ia  a  stadium  bujll  in  the 
aame  style,  and  this  seems  to  show  the  antiquity  of 
both  East  of  the  acnpolis  there  an  many  nciias 
of  arches,  vaults,  and  aubetrocUona  of  boiUiegi. 
There  ia  also  the  site  cf  a  small  theatre.  (Comp. 
Fellowa,  Diteoveria  in  Lgda,  p.  27.) 

Phny  uya  that  Antiecheia  ia  where  the  leinu 
Semioelhoa  (if  the  reading  ia  right)  and  Cnnaai 

tiochcia.  Stephonns  (i.  e.  'A>Tioxe'a)  ^S' 
that  the  oiigmnl  name  of  the  pUco  waa  Fythopolis, 
and  that  Ajitiochus  sbn  of  Selencus  built  a  town 
,  which  be  named  Antiochcin.  after  his  mother 
Antiochis.  The  ccsisnl  Cn.  Maniius  eniampal  it 
;heia  (n.c.  1B9)  on  his  march  against  tbe 
Galatae(Liv.  uiviiLlS),  This  city  was  the  hlrtl- 
ploce  of  Diotrepbca,  a  distinguisbod  sophist,  whwo 
l1  Uybreaa  was  the  gieat«£t  rhetorician  of  Strain's 
^  There  are  numeruUB  medala  of  this  town  of 
Ihe  imperial  period. 

G.  ILkroiasa  ('a.  Mafyiim),  a  dly  n  both 
sides  of  the  river  Marj^os,  in  Margiana.  (Piiny,  ri. 
16;  Strab.p.SlG.)  It  is  said  to  have  beoi  fonndet 
>Y  Aloiander,  but  hii  cily  having  been  destnijod  by 
the  barbarians,  Azitiochus  L  Suter  restored  it,  anl 
^ve  to  it  his  own  name.  It  lay  in  a  fertile  pbiiii 
surrounded  by  deserts ;  and,  to  defend  it  agauist  ii>o 
barbarians,  AJitiochua  lumnnded  the  plus  witb  i 
wall  1500  stadia  in  circnit  (Strabg).  Pliny,  who 
aecms  to  have  referred  to  the  same  sonncs  as  Stiabo, 
and  perbape  to  others  also,  states  (Jiat  the  region  is' 
of  great  fertility,  and  surroundfd  by  mountains ;  and 
ho  makes  the  circuit  1500  stadia,  but  omits  to  men- 
tion this  great  wall,  which  is  probably  a  Gctiifli. 
The  cily  naa  70  itadia  in  cireuiC.    The  river  which 
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flowed  bistwtqi  tiie  two  parts  ot  the  town  \na  used 
fir  imgBtion.  Pliiqr  adds  that  the  soldieis  of  Cras- 
9W,  vfaara  Ondcs  took  prisonerB  (Flat.  Cratt.  e.  3 1 ), 
wen  aetUed  heie.  The  place  appears  to  be  Merv, 
«n  the  Mmyk^-ambf  the  aocieiit  Margoe,  where  there 
tn  naaias  e£  an  old  town.  Merv  lies  nearij  dae 
Borthof  fiefat. 

7.  PisiDiAX  (*A.  4*p^f  Tp  TlunS^  'A.  rris  Tbaidias, 
AeL  Apo$L  zxxL  14),  was  aitaated  on  the  fi.  side  of 
tbe  moontain  homidary  betweeo  Phiygia  and  Pisidia. 
Scrabo  (p.  $77)  |Jacea  PhiimneUum  on  the  north 
aide  ni  this  xange  and  close  to  it,  and  AxUiocheia  en 
the  aoath.  Akakehr  oonespoods  to  Philomeliom 
aad  Tmlobttteh  to  Antiocheia.  "  The  distance  firam 
TalokUek  to  Akakekr  is  six  hours  over  the  moan- 
tains,  AU^ekr  being  exactly  q>pQ6ite."  (Hamilton, 
Ateareket,  ^,  toL  L  p.  472 ;  Axunddl,  JHscoveriety 
^  ^  L  Pl  281.)  Strabo  describes  Philomelinm 
as  hen^  in  a  plaiBY  aad  Antiocheia  on  a  soutll  emi- 
aeaoe ;  and  this  descripCioB  exactly  snits  Akshekr 
vsdTabbaiek, 

AnrndfiU  fixat  described  the  remains  of  Antiocheia, 
which  an  OEomeroosu  He  mentions  a  large  boQding 
eoBMiacted  of  prodigions  stones,  of  which  the  gronnd* 
pha  and  ibe  circnlar  end  fiir  the  bema  were  remain- 
w^  He  sappoees  this  to  have  been  a  chmrch. 
There  are  the  ruins  of  a  wall ;  and  twenty  perfect 
azthes  of  an  aqueduct,  the  stones  of  which  are  with- 
mi  ceflHBt,  and  of  the  same  large  dimoisions  as  those 
in  the  wmD.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  a  temple 
flf  DionjwM,  and  of  a  small  theatre.  Another  con- 
atmction  is  cat  in  the  rock  in  a  semidroolar  form, 
m  the  centre  of  which  a  mass  of  rock  has  been  left, 
which  is  hollovred  oat  into  a  square  chamber. 
lEaases  of  hi^y  finished  marble  cornices,  with 
ttvenl  broken  fluted  cohmms,  are  qaead  about  the 
hoikw.  This  place  may  have  been  the  adytum  of 
a  tcBipie,  as  the  remains  of  a  portico  are  seen  in 
fpoBtt ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  if  the  edi- 
fice was  a  temple,  it  may  be  that  of  Men  Arcaens, 
w^  WM  wucdiipped  at  Antioch.  The  temple  had 
stares.  Hamilton  oi^ed  several  inscriptions,  all 
latin  ocept  one.  The  ste  of  this  city  is  now  clearly 
detennined  by  the  Tcrification  of  the  deseriptioa  <^ 
Sbaho,  and  diis  hct  is  a  valuable  addition  to  oar 
kaswledge  of  the  geogn^y  of  Asia  Minor. 

Antiocfafla  is  ssid  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
eakoy  firom  Magnesia,  on  the  Maeander.  (Strabo.) 
The  Bomans,  says  ^rabo,  "  released  it  from  the 
kiqp,  at  the  time  when  they  gave  the  rest  of  Asia, 
within  Tanros,  to  Eumenes."  The  kkigs  are  the 
^riaa  kings.  After  Antiochns  III.  was  defeated 
by  the  Romans  at  Magnesia,  B.  o.  190,  they  en- 
hrged  the  dominiww  of  Eomenes  II.  king  of  Pei^;a- 
SBSy  and  Antioch  was  included  in  the  grant  It 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans, 
aad  was  made  a  colony,  with  the  title  of  Gaesarea 
(Ffin.  T.  4),  n  name  which  was  given  it  apparently 
earij  in  tbs  imperial  period.  Hamilton  foond  an 
maaiyUtMi  with  the  winds  aktiocukab  caesakb, 
the  xcsi  being  e&ced ;  and  Uiera  is  the  same  evi- 
deaa  on  coins.  The  name  of  the  god  mbn.  m 
xzsas  also  appears  on  coins  of  Antioch. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  the  histoiy  of  An- 
tMch  is  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  phioe 
then  contuned  a  laige  number  of  Jews.  The 
ynmAaag  of  Paul  pnxluced  a  great  effect  upon  the 
Greeks,  bat  the  Jews  raised  a  persecution  against 
the  Apostles,  and  expelled  them  from  the  town. 
They,  however,  paid  it  a  second  visit  {AcUy  xiv.  21), 
and  confirmed  the  disciples. 
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Antioch  was  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province 
Pisidia,  and  had  the  Jos  Italicum.  (Paohis,  Dig. 
50.  tit.  15.  s.  8.) 

8.  Ad  Taurum  (*A.  wphs  Tabp^),  is  enumerated 
by  Stephanus  (s.  v,  *AjfTi6x*ta)  amon^  the  cities  of 
this  name  (m  r^  To^p9»  iy  KofA/utyri'ii)*  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  10.  §  10).  There 
seems  no  si^Bcient  evidence  for  fixing  its  position. 
Some  geographers  place  it  at  Ainidbj  about  70  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Aleppo.  [G.  L.] 

ANTIPATRIA  or  -EA,  a  town  of  Dlyricum 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Apsm,  in  a  narrow 
pass.  (Lir.  xxxL  27;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol  i.  p^  361.) 

ANTIPATRK  (^Ayramrptf :  Eth.  'Ayrnwrpl- 
Ti}5),a  city  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  named  after 
his  fiither  Antipater.  It  was  situated  in  a  wdl- 
watered  and  richly-wooded  plain  named  Oaphar- 
saba(Ka^ap(ni^a,al.Xa$ap^a^Joeeph.^n(.XTi.5. 
§2),  so  called  from  a  more  ancient  town,  whose  site 
the  new  city  occu|ued.  (lb.  xiii.  15.  §1.)  A  stream 
ran  round  the  city.  Alexander  Jaimaeus,  when 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  Antiochns  (Dionysus), 
drew  a  deep  trench  between  this  place,  which  was 
situated  near  the  moimtains,  and  the  sea  at  Joppa, 
a  distance  of  1 20stadia.  The  ditch  was  fortified  mth 
a  wall  and  towere  of  wood,  which  were  taken  and 
burnt  by  Antiochns,  and  the  trench  was  filled  up. 
(£.  J!,  i.  4.  §  7 ;  comp.  Ant,  xiii.  15.  §  1.)  It  lay  on 
the  road  between  Caesareia  and  Jerusalem.  {B.  J. 
ii.  19.  §  1.)  Here  it  was  that  the  escort  of  Hoplites, 
who  had  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  nocturnal 
journey  firom  Jerosalem,  left  him  to  proceed  with 
the  horsemen  to  Caesareia.  (^Acte,  xxiii.  31.)  Its 
ancient  name  and  site  is  still  preserved  by  a  Muslim 
village  of  considerable  size,  built  entirely  of  mud,  on 
a  slight  circular  eminence  near  the  western  hills  of 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  about  three  hoars  north  of 
Jaffa.  No  ruins,  nor  indeed  the  least  vestige  of 
antiquity,  is  to  be  discovered.  The  water,  too,  has 
entii^y  disappeared.  (Mr.  £11  Smith,  in  Btblio- 
theca  Saora,  1843,  p.  493.)  [G.  W.] 

ANTIPHELLUSCAKT/4»fAAoy:  Eth,'Am<^t\- 
Xinis  and  'Ai^rK^cAAefn?; :  Antephdo  or  Andijilo), 
a  town  of  Lyda,  on  the  south  coast,  at  the  head  of 
a  bay.  An  inscription  copied  by  Fellows  at  this 
phice,  contains  the  ethnic  name  ANTI^EAAEITOT 
(Discoveries  in  Lyda,  p.  186).  The  little  theatre 
of  Antiphellns  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
the  proeoenium.  Fellows  gives  a  page  of  drawings 
of  specimens  of  ends  of  sarcophagi,  pediments,  and 
doore  of  tombs.  Strabo  (p.  666)  incorrectly  places 
Antiphellus  among  the  inland  towns.  Beaufort 
{Karamcmiay  p.  13)  gives  the  name  of  Vathy  to 
the  bay  at  the  head  of  which  AntipheUas  stands, 
and  he  was  the  discoverer  of  this  ancient  site 
There  is  a  ground-plan  of  Antiphellns  in  Spratt's 
Lycia,  There  are  coins  of  Antiphellus  of  the  im- 
perial period,  with  the  epigraph  *Ayri^XAeiTw» 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  place. 

Phellus  (^cAAos)  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  with 
Antiphellus.  Fellows  places  the  site  of  Phellus 
near  a  village  called  Saaret,  WNW.  of  Antiphellus,  ' 
and  separated  firom  it  \(j  mountains.  He  found  on 
a  summit  the  remains  of  a  town,  and  inscriptions 
in  Greek  charactere,  but  too  much  defiiced  to  be 
legible.  Spratt  {Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  66)  places  the 
Pyrrha  of  Pliny  (v.  27)  at  Saaret,  and  this  position 
agrees  better  with  Pliny's  words  :  "  Antiphellos 
quae  quondam  Habessus;  atque  in  recossu  Phellus; 
demde  Pyrrha  itemque  Xantfaus,'*  &c.    It  is  more 
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connstent  with  this  passage  to  look  for  Phellus 
north  of  AntipbeUus,  than  in  anj  other  direction; 
and  the  ruins  at  Tdkoohoorbtfej  north  of  Antiphel- 
lus,  on  the  spnr  of  a  mountain  called  FeUerdoffh^ 
seem  to  be  those  of  Phellus.  These  ruins,  which 
are  not  those  of  a  large  town,  are  described  in 
i>pratt's  Lycia,  [G.  L.] 

ANTIPHKAE  (^Kvrttppcu,  Strab.  xru.  p.  799; 
*AyTi<ppa,  Steph.  B.,  PtoL ;  'AvT«^p«S,  Hierocl.  p.  734 : 
Eih. ' Ayrt^fMuos),  a  small  inland  town  of  the  Libjae 
Nomos,  not  far  &om  the  sea,  and  a  little  W.  of 
Alexandria,  celebrated  for  its  poor  ^  Libyan  wine  " 
which  was  drunk  by  the  lower  daases  of  Alexandria 
mixed  with  sea-water,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  inferior  description  of  the  **  Mareotic  wine  " 
of  Virgil  and  Horace  (^Georg.  iL  91,  Carm.  i.37.14; 
comp.  Ath.  i.  p.  33,  Lucan.  x.  160).         [P.  S.] 

ANirPOLIS  CAyrliroKis:  Elk.  Antipolitanus: 
Aniibes)f  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  D'AnviUe 
(^Notice^  &c.)  observes  that  he  believes  that  this 
town  has  preserved  the  name  of  AwtSbovl  in  the 
Proven9al  idiom.  It  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of 
Massalia  (^Marseille)  in  the  country  of  the  Dedates; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  settlements  which  Massalia 
established  with  a  view  of  checking  the  Salyes  and 
the  Ligurians  of  the  Alp9.  (Strab.  p.  180.)  It 
was  on-  the  maritime  Boman  road  whidi  nm  along 
this  coast.  Antibes  is  on  the  sea,  on  the  east  side 
of  a  small  peninsula  a  few  mUes  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Varus  (  Var).  It  contains  the  remains  of  a 
theatre,  and  of  some  Roman  constructions. 

Strabo  states  (p.  184),  that  though  Antipolis  was 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  it  was  released  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massalia,  and  reckoned  among  the 
Italian  towns,  while  Nicaea,  which  was  east  of  the 
Vor  and  in  Italy,  still  remained  a  dependency  of 
Massalia.  Tacitus  {Hist.  ii.  15)  calls  it  a  muni- 
cipium  of  Narbonensis  Gallia,  which  gives  us  no 
exact*  information.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  it  '*  op- 
pidum  Latinmn,"  by  which  he  means  that  it  hod 
the  Jus  Latium  or  Latinitas ;  but  the  passage  in 
Strabo  has  no  precise  meaning,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Antipolis  had  the  Jus  Italicum.  Antipolis, 
however,  is  not  mentioned  with  the  two  Gallic  cities, 
Lugdunum  and  Vienna  (Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  8), 
which  were  Juris  Italici ;  and  we  may  perhaps, 
though  with  some  hesitation,  take  the  statement  of 
Pliny  in  preference  to  that  of  Strabo. 

There  are  coins  of  Antipolis.  It  seems  to  have 
had  some  tunny  fisheries,  and  to  have  prepared  a 
pickle  (muria)  for  fish.  (Plin.  xxxL  8 ;  Martial, 
xiii.  103.)  [G.  L.] 

ANTIQUA'RIA  (Ant.  lUn.  p.  412 :  ArUequera), 
a  municipium  of  Hispania  Bactica.  Its  name  oc- 
curs in  the  form  Anticaria  in  inscriptions,  and 
there  is  a  coin  with  the  legend  antik.,  the  reference 
of  which  to  this  place  Eckhel  considers  very  doubt- 
ful. (Muratori,  p.  1026,  nos.  3,  4;  Florez,  3/ec2L 
de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  633 ;  Eckhel,  vol  i.  p.  14 ;  Rasche, 
*.  V.  ANTIK.)  .    [P.  S.] 

ANTrRRHIUM.     [Aciiaia,  p.  13,  a.] 

ANTISSACAi^wto-o:  Eth,  *AjrrMr<ro?oy),  a  city 
of  the  island  Lesbos,  hear  to  Cape  Sigrium,  the 
western  point  of  Lesbos  (Steph.  B.  ».  v.  "AFTwro-o, 
following  Strabo,  p.  618).  The  place  had  a  harbour. 
The  ruins  found  by  Pococke  at  Calat  Limneonas, 
a  little  NE.  of  cape  Sigri^  may  be  those  of  Antissa. 
This  place  was  the  birth-place  of  Terpander,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  seven-stringed  lyre. 
Antissa  joined  the  Mytilenaeans  in  their  revolt 
from  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  b.  c.  428, 
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and  successfully  defended  itself  agunst  the  Ue- 
thymnaeans  who  attacked  it;  but  after  Mytiloa 
had  been  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Athenians, 
Antissa  was  recovered  by  them  also  (Thuc.  iii.  18, 
28).  Antissa  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  ailer 
the  conquest  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia  (b.  g. 
168),  because  the  Antissaeans  had  received  in  their 
port  and  given  supplies  to  Antenor,  the  admiral  of 
Perseus.  The  people  were  removed  to  Metbjnom. 
(Liv.  xlv.  31;  Plin.  v.  81.) 

Myrsilus  (quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  60)  says,  that 
Antissa  was  once  an  island,  and  iU.  that  time  Lc:^ 
was  called  Issa;  so  that  Antissa  was  named  like 
many  other  places,  Antiparos,  Antiphellas,  and 
others,  with  reference  to  the  name  of  an  opposite 
place.  Pliny  (ii.  89)  places  Antissa  among  the 
lands  rescued  from  the  sea,  and  joined  to  the  main- 
land; and  Ovid  {Met.  zv.  287),  where  he  b  speak- 
ing of  the  changes  which  the  earth's  sruface  has 
undergone,  tells  Uie  same  stoiy.  In  another  passa^ 
(v.  31),  where  he  enumerates  the  ancient  names  of 
Lesbos,  Pliny  mentions  Lasia,  but  not  Issa.  Lasia, 
however,  may  be  a  oorrupt  word.  Stephanas  («.  v. 
"latra)  makes  Issa  a  city  of  Lesbos.  It  is  possible, 
then,  that  Antissa,  when  it  was  an  island,  maj 
have  had  its  name  from  a  place  on  the  mainland  of 
Lesbos  opposite  to  it,  and  called  Issa.      [G.  L.] 

ANTITAURUS.    [Taurus.] 

A'NTIUM  CAwoi',  Strab.  Dion.  Hal.  &c.:  later 
Greek   writers   have  "Ai^ior,    Procop.  Philortr.: 
Eth.  Antias,  -fttis),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  cities  of  Latium,  situated  on  a  promootoiy 
or  projecting  angle  of  the  sea-coast,  at  the  distance 
of  260  stadia  from  Ostia  (Strab.  v.  p.  232),  and 
38   miles  frx)m  Rome.      It  is  still  called  Porto 
(TAmo.    Tradition  ascribed  its  foundation,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Ardea  and  Tusculum,  to  a  son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe  (Xenag.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  72; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  while  others  referred  it  to  Ascanius 
(Solin.  2.  §  16).     It  seems  probable  that  it  was  one 
of  those  Latin  cities  in  which  the  Pelasgian  element 
preponderated,  and  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  that 
people.    (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  44.)      In  consequence 
of  its  advantageous  maritime  position  the  inhabit- 
ants seem   early  to  have  devoted  themsdvea  to 
commerce  as  well  as  ]uracy,  and  continued  down 
to  a  late  period  to  share  in  the  piratical  practices 
of  their  kindred  cities  on  the  coast  of  Etroria. 
(Strab.  I  c.)    It  seems  doubtful  whether,  in  early 
times,  it  belonged  to  the  Latin  League;  Dionysios 
represents  it  as  first  joining  that  conifodexacy  under 
Tarquinius  Superbns  (Dion.  Hal.  iv.  49),  but  he 
is  certunly  mistaken  in  representing  it  as  then 
already  a  Volscian  city.     (See  Niebidur,  vol.  ii.  p. 
108.)    And  though  we  find  its  name  in  the  treaty 
concluded  by  the  liomans  with  Carthage  among  tlie 
Latin  cities  whicli  were  subject  to  or  dependent 
upon  Rome  (Pol.  iii.  22),  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  list  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty  towns 
which,  in  b.  c.  493,  constituted  the  Latin  League. 
(Dion.  HaL  v.  61.)     That  author,  however,  repre- 
sents it  as  sending  assistance  to  the  Latins  before 
the  battle  of  Regillus  (vi.  3),  and  it  was  prob&biy 
at  that  time  still  a  Latin  city.     But  within  a  few 
years  aftei-^ards  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Volscians,  as  we  find  it  henceforth  taking 
an  active  part  in  their  wars  against  the  Latins  and 
Romans,  until  in  the  year  b.  c.  468  it  was  taken 
by  the  latter,  who  sought  to  secure  it  by  sending 
thither  a  colony.     (Liv.  ii.  33,  63,  65,  iii.  1 ;  Dion. 
Hal.  vi.  92,  ix.  58,  59;  Niebuhr,  vol  ii.  pp.  246— 
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248.)    Ainr  thurs  afterwards,  however  (b.C.459), 

Aniiam  ^gain  revolted;  and  thoogh  it  is  represented 

bj  Uk  aosalists  as  having  been  recoDqnered,  this 

appnn  to  be  a  fiction,  and  we  find  it  from  hence- 

fcntanl  enjojing  oomplete  independence  for  near 

l^Ojeais,  doling  which  period  it  nee  to  great 

opoIoKe  flod  power,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 

Jtief  atj  of  the  Yolscians.      (Liv.  iiL  4,  5,  23,- 

TOdmhr,  voL  n.  ppi  254, 255.)    During  the  former 

part  of  this  period  it  continued  on  friendly  terms 

irith  Bome;  but  in  b.  c  406,  we  find  it,  for  a  short 

tiBK,  joining  with  the  other  Volscian  cities  in  their 

hostilities:  and  after  the  invasion  of  the  Ganls,  the 

Anti«taia  took  the  lead  in  declaring  war  against 

the  fioaoans,  which   thej  waged   almost  without 

hitennission  for  13  years  (b.  c  386 — 374),  until 

Rpeated  defeats  at  length  compelled  them  to  sue 

ftr  peace.    (Lit.  iv.  59,  vi.  6 — 33 ;  Niebnhr,  voL  ii. 

P|iu4e5,  583 — 593.>    Notwithstanding  this  lesson, 

tfaej  again  provoked  the  hostility  of  Borne  in  b.  c. 

948.  bj  sending  a  colony  to  Satxicnm;  and  in  the 

great  Latin  War  (b.  c.  340 — 338)  they  once  more 

took  the  lead  of  the  V olsdans,  in  uniting  their  arms 

vith  those  of  the  Latins  and  their  allies,  and  shared 

ii  thdr  delieats  at  Pedum  and  Astura.     Their  de- 

fectidi  was  severelj  punished;  they  were  deprived 

of  all  their  ships  of  war  (the  beaks  of  which  served 

to  adon  the  Bostra  at  Borne),  and  prohibited  from 

sD  naritime  commerce,  while  a  Boman  colony  was 

MBt  to  garrison  their  town.    (Liv.  vii.  27,  viii.  1, 

12-14;  Niebohr,  ToLiiL  p.128,  140—144.) 

ffook  this  time  Antium  figures  <»]y  in  histoiy  as 
CM  of  the  maritime  colonies  of  Bcone  (Liv.  zxvii. 
38,  zxxTi.3);  bat  Stiabo  states,  that  the  inhabit- 
nte  did  not  disomtinue  their  piratical  habits  even 
after  they  had  become  subject  to  Bome,  and  that 
JUoander  the  Great,  and  Demetrius  (Poliorcetes), 
laeoeasivdy  sent  embassies  to  comphiin  of  their 
depredsticDfi.  (Strab.  y.  p.  232.)  It  was  taken  by 
)fari«s  daring  tiie  civil  wars  (Appian.  B.  C,  i.  69); 
and  snflered  severely  firom  the  ravages  of  his  fol- 
kwen  (liv.  Epit.  Izzx.),  but  appears  to  have 
qmckly  recovered,  and  became,  during  the  latter 
daji  of  the  Bepubfic,  as  well  as  under  the  Boman 
£iiipire,  a  fikvoorite  jdace  of  resort  with  wealthy 
Ba&ans,  who  adorned  both  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
boBzfaood  wHh  splendid  villas.  (Strab.  t  c)  Among 
itheii,  Cicero  bad  a  villa  here,  to  which  he  re- 
peat^ aDudes.  iAd  Att.  ii.  1,  7, 11,  &c)  Nor 
«ia  it  leas  in  &vtmr  with  tiie  emperas  themselves; 
iivashere  that  Augustus  first  received  from  the 
peopfethetitkof"  Pater  Patriae '^ (Suet  Avg.  58); 
it  was  also  the  bdrth-phioe  of  Caligula  (Id.  CaL  8), 
iS  wen  as  of  Noo,  who,  in  consequence,  r^;arded 
it  irxth  opedal  favour;  and  not  only  enlarged  and 
bcantified  the  imperial  villa,  but  establi^ed  at 
Asliun  a  colony  of  veterans  of  the  praetorian  guard, 
and  ecaistmcted  there  a  new  and  splendid  port,  the 
reiaains  of  which  are  still  visible.  (Id.  Ner.  6.  9 ; 
Tac  Atm.  sir.  27,  xv.  23.)  It  was  at  Antium, 
also,  that  he  received  the  tidings  of  the  great  con- 
flagiBtian  of  Rome.  (Ibid.  zv.  39.)  I^r  em- 
peron  continued  to  regard  it  with  equal  favour;  it 
VIS  indebted  to  Antoninus  Pius  for  the  aqueduct,  of 
vrhicfa  some  portions  still  renuun,  and  Septimins 
Serana  added  laigely  to  the  buildings  of  the  im- 
pvia]  residenK!.  (CaptoL  Ant.  Piut,  8;  Philostr. 
FiL  ApoU,  ym  20.)  The  popdation  and  import- 
aofce  of  the  town  appear,  however,  to  have  declined; 
and  thoogh  wt  learn  that  its  port  was  still  ser- 
vkeahle  in  a.  D  537  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  26),  we  find 
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no  subsequent  mention  of  it;  and  during  the  middle 
ages  it  appeara  to  have  been  wholly  deserted,  the 
few  inhabitants  having  established  themselves  at 
Nettuno.  The  attempts  made  by  Innocent  XII. 
and  subsequent  popes  to  restore  the  port,  though 
attended  with  very  imperfect  success,  have  again 
attracted  a  small  population  to  the  spot,  and  the 
modern  village  of  Porto  d'Anzo  contains  about  500 
inhabitants. 

Antium  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Fortune, 
alluded  to  by  Horace  (C?  Diva  gratum  quae  regis 
AnHum^  Hor.  Carm.  i.  35  ;  Tac.  Ann,  iii.  71), 
which  vras  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  Latium,  on 
which  account  its  treasures  were  laid  under  con- 
tribution by  Octavian  in  the  war  against  L.  An- 
tonins  in  b.  a  41  (Appan.  B.  C,  v.  24),  as  well  as 
for  one  of  Aesculapius,  where  the  god  was  said  to 
have  landed  on  his  way  from  Epidaurus  to  Bome 
(Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  2;  Ovid.  Met,  xv.  718).  The 
neighbouring  small  town  of  Nettuno  probably  derives 
its  name  firom  a  temple  of  Neptune,  such  as  would 
naturally  belong  to  a  city  so  much  devoted  to  mari- 
time pursuits.  The  same  place  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Geito,  which, 
as  we  learn  £rom  Livy  and  Dionysius,  served  as  the 
naval  station  and  arsenal  uf  Antium  (Liv.  ii.  63; 
Dion.  Hal.  ix.  56.)  Besides  this,  several  other  towns, 
as  Longula,  Pollusca,  and  Satricum,  were  dependent 
upon  ^tium  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  power. 

The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  Latin  or  Volscian 
dty  are  some  trifling  fragments  of  its  walls ;  it  ap- 
pears to  have  occupied  tihe  hill  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
the  modem  town,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  extensive  nuns  which  adjoin  the  ancient  port, 
and  extend  along  the  sea-coast  fior  a  conidderable 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  promontoiy,  are  wholly 
of  Boman  date,  and  belong  either  t6  the  imperial 
villa,  or  to  those  of  private  individuals.  The  greater 
part  of  those  immediately  adjoining  the  outer  mole 
may  be  rdferred,  from  the  style  of  their  construction, 
to  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  evidently  formed  part  of 
his  palace.  Excavations  which  have  been  made, 
from  time  to  time,  among  these  ruins,  have  brought 
to  light  numerous  wor^  of  art  of  the  first  order, 
<i  which  the  most  celebrated  are  the  statue  <^  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  and  that  commonly  known  as  the 
Fighting  Ghidiator.  (Nibby,  Dmtomi  di  Roma^ 
voL  i.  p.  187.)  The  remains  of  the  port  constructed 
by  Nero,  which  are  extensive  and  well  preserved, 
prove  that  it  was  wholly  artificial,  and  formed  by 
two  moles,  the  one  projecting  immediately  from  the 
extremity  of  the  promontoiy,  the  other  opposite  to 
it,  enclosing  between  them  a  basin  of  not  less  than 
two  miles  in  circumference.  Great  part  of  this  is 
now  filled  with  sand,  but  its  circuit  may  still  be 
readily  traced.  Previous  to  the  construction  of  this 
great  work,  Antium  could  have  had  no  r^ular  port 
(Strabo  expressly  tells  us  that  it  had  none),  and 
notwithstanding  its  maritime  greatness,  was  pro- 
bably content  with  the  beach  below  the  town,  which 
was  partially  sheltered  by  the  }»pqjecting  headland 
on  the  W.  The  ruins  still  visible  at  Antium  are 
fully  described  by  Nibby  (Dintomi  di  Rotiuiy  vol.  i. 
p.  181 — 197);  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  which 
have  been  found  there,  the  most  important  are  given 
by  Orelli  (Nos.  2273,  2648,  3180),  and  by  Nibby 
(/.  c).  Among  them  is  a  valuable  fragment  of  an 
ancient  calendar,  which  has  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished: for  the  first  time  by  Volpi  {Tabula  Antia- 
tina,  4to.  Bomae,  1726),  and  by  OreUi  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  394 — 405.) 
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Q.  Viikrius,  the  Roman  annalist,  was  a  native  of 
Antiam,  from  whence  he  derived  the  surname  of 
Antias,  by  which  he  is  commoolj  known.  [E.H.B.] 

ANTIVE^AEUM.     [Bellerium.] 

ANTONA.     [AuFONA.] 

ANTONrNI  VALLUM.    tBBIiUWui.J^ 

ANTONXNOTOLIS.    [Cokstaktia,  or  CoK- 

STAinTNA.^ 

ANTRON  CAj^pj^y,  Horn.  Strab.;  'AirrpwFcj, 
Dem.:  Eih.  *APTp^yios:  Fan6)^  a  town  of  Theesaly 
in  the  district  PhtMotis,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Maliac  gulf,  and  opposite  Oreas  in  Enboea.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Ihad  (ii.  697)  as  one  of  the  cities 
of  ProtesiUtns,  and  also  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Demeter  (489)  as  under  the  protection  of  that  god- 
dess. It  was  purchased  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Perseos. 
(Dem.  Phil  vr.  p.  133,  Rdske;  Liv.  xUL  42,  67.) 
It  probably  owed  its  long  existence  to  the  composition 
<£  its  rocks,  which  furmshed  some  of  the  best  mill- 
stones in  Greece;  hence  the  epitlietof  7rerp4ins given 
to  it  in  the  hymn  to  Demeter  (J.  c).  Off  Antron 
was  a  sunken  rock  (ipiM  ^tpaXov)  called  the  "Ovos 
^AvTfnnfoSy  or  mill-stone  of  Antron.  (Strab.  p.  435 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Hesych.  »,  v,  MuAi);  EostaUi.  i»  II. 
L  c;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  349.) 

ANTUNNAGUM  (Andemach),  a  Roman  post  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ubii. 
[Trevtri.]  It  is  placed  in  the  Itineraries,  on  the 
road  that  ran  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river ;  and 
it  is  also  placed  by  Ammianns  Marcellinns  (xviii.  2) 
between  Bonna  (^Borm)  and  Bingium  (Bingen),  in 
his  list  of  the  seven  towns  on  the  Rhine,  which  Ju- 
liaims  repaired  during  his  government  of  Gaul. 
Antunnacnm  had  been  damaged  or  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Germans,  with  other  towns  on  this  bank  of 
the  Rhine.  Antunnacnm  is  proved  by  inscriptions 
to  have  been,  at  one  time,  the  quarters  of  the  L^o 
X.  Gemina;  and  the  transition  to  the  modem 
appellation  appears  from  its  name  "  Anternacha," 
in  the  Geograj^er  of  Ravenna.  (Forbiger,  Handbueh 
der  alten  Geog.  vol.  iii.  p.  155, 248.) 

The  wooden  bridge  which  Caesar  constructed 
(B.C.  55)  fw  the  purpose  of  conveying  his  troops 
across  the  Rhine  into  Germany,  was  probably  be- 
tween Andemach  and  Cobknz,  and  perhaps  nearer 
Andemach,  The  passages  of  Caesar  from  which 
we  must  attempt  to  determine  the  position  of  his 
bridge,  for  he  gives  no  names  of  plac^  to  guide  us, 
are :  ■— A  G.  iv.  15,  &c.,  vi.  8,  35.4       [G.  L.] 

ANXANUM  or  ANXACAy^ovoF  ?  £<A.  Anxanus, 
Plin. ;  Anzas,  -fttis,  Anxianus,  Inscrr.)  I .  A  city  of 
the  Frantani,  sitUAted  on  a  hill  about  5  miles  from  the 
Adriatic,  and  8  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sagrus 
or  Sangro,  It  is  not  mentioned  in  history,  but  is 
noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  cities 
of  the  Frentani;  and  from  numerous  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered  on  the  site,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  municipal  town  of  considerable  import* 
auce.  Its  territory  appears  to  have  been  assigned 
to  military  colonists  by  Julius  Caesar,  but  it  did 
not  retain  the  rank  of  a  colony.  (Plin.  iii.  12. 
s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  65;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  259;  Zumpt, 
d&  Colon,  p.  307.)  The  name  is  retained  by  the 
modem  city  of  Landano  (the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  one  of  the  most  pc^mlous  and  flourisliing  places 
in  this  part  of  Italy),  but  the  original  site  of  the 
ancient  dty  appears  to  have  been  at  a  spot  called 
II  CasteUare,  near  the  chureh  of  Sta.  Gituta,  about 
a  mile  to  the  N£.  of  the  modem  town,  where  nume- 
rous inscriptions,  as  well  as  foundations  and  vestiges 
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of  andent  buildings,  have  been  discovered.  Otlirr 
inscriptions,  and  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  mosaic 
pavements,  &c.,  have  also  been  founid  in  the  part  of 
the  present  city  still  called  LancUoM  Veochio,  which 
thus  appears  to  have  been  peopled  at  least  under  ihe 
Roman  empire.  From  one  of  these  inscriptioi»  it 
would  appear  that  Ansanum  had  already  become  an 
important  emporium  or  centre  of  trade  for  all  the 
surrounding  country,  as  it  continued  to  be  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  to  which  it  still  owes  its  presoit 
importance.  (Roomnelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  55 — 62 ;  Gia»- 
tiniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  vol.  v.  pp.  196 — ^205.)  The 
Itineraries  give  the  distances  £rom  Anxannm  to  Or- 
tona  at  ziii.  miles  (probably  an  error  for  ^iii.),  to 
Pallanum  xvi.,  and  to  Histonium  (/Z  VaMki)  xxv. 
(Itin.  Ant  p.  SIS;  Tab.  Pent.) 

2.  A  town  of  Apulia  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  between  Sipontum  and  the  month  of  the 
Auiidtts.  The  Tab.  Pent  places  it  at  9  M.  P.  from 
the  former  city,  a  distance  which  coincides  with  the 
Torre  di  BivoU,  where  there  are  some  ancient  re- 
mains.   (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  204.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

ANXUR.     [Tarracesta.] 

A'ONES  Q'Aoves),  the  name  of  some  of  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  who  derived  their 
wigin  from  Aon,  a  son  of  Poseidon.  (Strab.  p.  401, 
seq. ;  Pans.  iz.  5.  §  I ;  Lycophr.  1209 ;  Ant.  Lib.  25 ; 
Steph.  B.  «.  rv.  "Aorcf ,  Boitrria.)  They  appear  to 
have  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  rich  plains  about  Thebes, 
a  portion  of  which  was  called  the  Aonian  plain  in 
the  time  df  Strabo  (p.  412).  Both  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  Boeotia  is  frequently  onlled  Aonia, 
and  tlie  adjective  Aonius  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  Boeotian.  (Callim.  Del.  75;  Serv.  ad  Virg, 
Aen.  vi.  65;  Gell.  xiv.  6.)  Hence  the  Muses,  who 
frequented  Mt  Helic(Hi  in  Boeotia,  are  called  Aonides 
and  Aoniae  Sorores.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  333;  Juv.  vii. 
58,  et  alibi;  cf.  Mtiller,  Orchomenos,  p.  124,  se^. 
2nd  ed.) 

AO'NLL     TAONKS.] 

AORNUS  (5  'Aopvos  wirpa,  i.  e.  the  Rock  inac- 
oeseible  to  birds).  1.  In  IndU  intra  Gangem,alofty 
and  precipitous  rock,  where  the  Indians  of  the 
country  N.  of  the  Indus,  between  it  and  the  Cophen 
(^Cabul),  and  particularly  the  people  of  Bazira, 
made  a  stand  against  Alexander,  b.  c.  327.  (Ar- 
rian.  Anab.  iv.  28,  foil.,  Ind.  5.  §  10;  Diod.  xvii. 
85;  Curt  viii.  11;  Strab.  xv.  p.  688.)  It  is  de- 
scribed  as  200  stadia  in  circuit,  and  from  11  to  16 
in  height  (nearly  7000 — 10,000  feet),  perpen- 
dicular on  aU  sides,  and  with  a  level  summit, 
abounding  in  springs,  woods,  and  cultivated  ground. 
It  seems  to  have  been  commonly  used  as  a  refuge 
in  war,  and  was  regarded  as  impregnable.  The 
tradition,  that  Heroules  had  tiirioe  failed  to  take  it, 
inflamed  still  more  Alexander's  constant  ambition 
of  achieving  seeming  impossibilities.  By  a  com- 
bination of  stratagems  and  bold  attacks,  which  are 
related  at  length  by  the  historians,  he  drove  the 
Indians  to  desert  the  post  in  a  sort  of  panic,  and, 
setting  upon  them  in  their  retreat^  destroyed  meet 
of  them.  Having  celebrated  his  victory  with  sacri- 
fices, and  erected  on  the  mountain  altars  to  Minerva 
and  Victory,  he  established  there  a  garrison  under 
the  command  of  Sisicottus. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  with  certainty,  the  po^ 
sition  of  Aomos.  It  was  clearly  somewhere  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Indus,  in  the  angle  between  it  and  the 
Cophen (CoittQ.  It  was  very  near  a  ci^  called  Era- 
bolioia,  on  Uie  Indus,  the  name  of  waich  points  to  a 
position  at  the  mouth  of  some  trihutury  river.     This 
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MemB  to  be  tibe  only  groond  on  which  ^tter  places 
lilxnVdiinai  xt  the  conflaence  of  the  Cophen  and  the 
Indus,  fiat  the  niuJe  coarse  of  the  narrative,  in 
the  historians,  seems  clearly  to  require  a  position 
hi^rher  vp  the  Indos,  at  the  month  of  the  Burrindoo 
ftr  exampie.  Tliat  Aomns  itself  also  was  dose  to 
the  ladtis,  is  stated  bj  Diodoms,  Cnxtins,  and 
Stxabo;  aod  thongh  the  same  would  scarcely  be 
injerred  &am  Anian,  he  says  nothing  positiTely  to 
the  contrary.  '  The  mistake  of  Strabo,  that  the 
lose  of  the  rock  is  washed  by  the  Indus  near  its 
tnwcey  is  not  so  very  great  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear;  for,  in  common  with  the  other  ancient 
geQ^ra[dwrs,  he  understands  by  the  sottrce  cH  the 
Indus,  the  place  where  it  breaks  throngh  the  chain 
of  the  Himaktya. 

The  name  Aomus  is  an  example  of  the  signifi- 
caot  appellations  which  the  Greeks  were  fimd  of 
using,  either  aa  corrapHons  of,  or  substitutes  for, 
the  natire  names.  In  like  manner,  Dionysius  Pe- 
ri^etes  calls  the  ffimaJaya  "Aopvis  (1151).  [P.  S.] 

2.  A  city  in  Bactriana.  Arrian  (iii.  29)  speaks 
of  Aomns  and  Bactra  as  the  largest  cities  in  the 
rrsuntty  of  the  Bactiii.  Aomus  had  an  acropolis 
(&rpa)  in  which  Alexander  left  a  garrison  after 
taking  the  place.  There  is  no  indication  of  its  site, 
except  that  Alexander  took  it  before  he  iBached 
Owns.  ^G.  L.l 

AORSI  (^Aofxrot:  Strab.,  Ptol.,  Plin.,  Steph.B.), 
or  ADORSI  (Tac.  Arm.  xii.  15),  a  numerous  and 
poverfril  pec^Ie,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
Ptokmy  (iii.  5.  §  22)  names  the  European  Aorsi 
ami  fig  the  peoples  of  Sarmatia,  between  the  Venedic 
Gulf  (^BtJdc')  and  the  Khipaean  mountains  {i.  e. 
in  the  esstem  part  of  Prussia),  and  places  them 
S.  of  the  Agathyrsi,  and  N.  of  the  Pagyritae. 
The  Astatic  Aorsi  he  places  in  Scjrthia  intra 
iiwM^Tw^  on  ^e  NE.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  between 
the  Astotae^  who  dwelt  £.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Rka  ( Voljfd)f  and  the  Jaxartae,  who  extended  to 
the  mer  Jazartes  (vi.  14.  §  10).  The  latter  is 
saj^nsed  to  have  been  the  original  position  of  the 
pe^le,  as  Strabo  expressly  states  (xi.  p.  506); 
hit  of  coarse  the  same  question  arises  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  great  tribes  found  both  in  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia  and  Asiatic  Scythia;  and  so  Eich- 
wald  seeks  the  original  abodes  of  the  Aorsi  in  the 
Bossian  province  ^  Vologda,  on  the  strength  of 
the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  Finnish 
ncc  of  the  £ne,  now  found  there.  (^Geog.  d.  Casp. 
Metres,  pp.  358,  foil.)  Pliny  mentions  the  Euro- 
pean Aorsi,  with  the  Hamaxobii,  as  tribes  of  the 
Jvruiatians,  in  the  general  sense  of  that  word,  in- 
chvfing  the  ^  Scytluan  races  "  who  dwelt  along  the 
N.  coast  of  the  Euxine  £.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube;  and  more  specifically,  next  to  the  Getae 
(iv.  12.  S.25.  ».8. 18). 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Aorsi,  and  where  they  ap- 
pear in  history,  was  in  the  country  between  the 
Taoala,  the  Euxine,  the  Gaspan,  and  the  Caucasus. 
Here  Stiabo  places  (xL  p.  492),  S.  of  the  nomado 
Srvthians,  who  dwell  on  waggons,  the  Sarmatians, 
who  are  also  Scythians,  namely  the  Aorsi  and 
Siracs,  extending  to  the  S.  as  &r  as  the  Caucasian 
mnontains;  some  of  them  being  nomades,  and 
others  dwelling  in  tents,  and  cultivating  the  land 
(tfdiriTai  Kol  yucpTfoi).  Further  on  (p.  506),  he 
tpnks  more  ptfticnlarly  of  the  Aorsi  and  Siraci ; 
Imt  the  meaning  is  obscured  by  errors  in  the  text. 
The  sense  seems  to  be,  as  pven  in  Groskurd's 
tiaiteUtion,  that  there  were  tribes  of  the  Aorsi  and 
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the  Siraci  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Pains  MaeotiS 
(JSea  ofAzov\  the  former  dwelling  on  the  TanaYs, 
and  the  latter  further  to  the  S.  on  the  Achardeus, 
a  river  flowing  from  the  Caucasus  mt6  the  Maeotis. 
Both  were  powei-ful,  for  when  Phamaces  (the 
son  of  Mithridates  the  Great)  held  the  kingdom  of 
Bosporus,  he  was  fumidied  with  20,000  horsemen 
by  Abeacns,  king  of  the  Siraci,  and  with  200,000 
by  Spadines,  king  of  the  Aorsi.  But  both  ^ese 
peoples  are  regarded  by  Strabo  as  only  exiles  of  the 
great  nation  of  the  Aora,  who  dwelt  further  to  the 
north  (r&v  kv^rdpto,  ol  ftyw^Aopcroi),  and  who  as- 
sisted Phamaces  with  a  still  greater  iforce.  These 
more  northern  Aorsi,  he  adds,  possessed  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Cas]nan,  and  carried  on  an 
extensive  traffic  in  Indian  and  Babylonian  merchan- 
dize, which  they  brought  on  camels  from  Media  and 
Armenia.  They  were  rich  and  wore  ornaments  of 
gold. 

In  A.  D.  50,  the  Aorsi,  or,  as  Tacitus  calls  them, 
Adorsi,  aided  Cotys,  king  of  Bosporus,  and  the 
Romans  with  a  body  of  cavalry,  against  the  rebel 
Mithridates,  who  was  assisted  by  the  Siraci.  (Tac. 
Aim.  xii.  15.) 

Some  modem  writers  attempt  to  identify  the 
Aorsi  vith  the  Avars,  so  celebrated  in  Byzantine 
and  medieval  history.  [P.  S.] 

AOTJS,  more  rarely  AEAS  ("Awoy,  'A»oy,  *A^oj, 
Pol.  Strab.  Li  v.:  Afa?,  Hecat.  ap.  Strab.  p.  316; 
Scylax,  8.  r.  'lAAvpioi;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  AdKfjMv;  Yal. 
Max.  i.  5.  ext.  2;  erroneously  called  AjfiivSy''Ayios 
by  Pint.  Caes.  38,  and  Anas,  "Avor,  by  Dion  Cass, 
xii.  45 :  Vi6saj  Vuisaay  Vovusta),  the  chief  river 
of  Illyria,  or  Epirus  Nova,  rises  in  Mount  Lacmon, 
the  northern  part  of  the  range  of  Mount  Pindus, 
flows  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  then  "  suddenly 
turns  a  little  to  the  southward  of  west;  and  having 
pursued  this  course  for  12  miles,  between  two 
mountains  of  extreme  steepness,  then  recovers  its 
north-western  direction,  which  it  pursues  to  the 
sea,"  into  which  it  falls  a  little  6.  of  ApoUonia. 
(Herod,  ix.  93;  Strab.,  Steph.  B.,  U.  cc.\  Leake, 
Norikem  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  384.)  The  two  moun- 
tains mentioned  above  approach  very  near  each 
other,  and  form  the  celebrated  pass,  now  called  the 
Stena  of  the  Vidsa^  and  known  in  antiquity  by  the 
name  of  the  Fauces  Aktioonenses,  from  its  vi- 
cinity to  the  city  of  Antigoneia.  (Fauces  ad  An- 
tigoneam,  Liv.  xxxii.  5 ;  t4  trap'  ^Avnydvcuw  (rreyd, 
Pol.  ii.  5.)  Antigoneia  {TqKlem)  was  situated 
near  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Aous  with  a  river,  now  called  DkrynOj 
DrinOy  or  Druno.  At  the  termination  of  the  pass 
on  the  south  is  the  modem  village  of  KUsiiraj  a 
name  which  it  has  obviously  received  from  its  situ- 
ation. It  was  in  this  pass  that  Philip  V.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  the  progrras 
of  the  Boman  consul,  T.  Qoinctius  Flamininus,  into 
Epirus.  Philip  was  encamped  with  the  main  body 
of  his  forces  on  Mount  Aeropus,  and  his  general, 
Athenagoras,  with  the  light  troops  on  Mount  As- 
naus.  (Liv.  /.  c.)  If  Philip  was  encamped  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  as  there  seems  every  reason 
for  believing,  Aeropus  corresponds  to  Mount  Trebu- 
sin^  and  Asnaus  to  Mount  Nem^rtsika,  The  pass  is 
well  described  by  Plutarch  (^Fkanin.  3)  in  a  passage 
which  he  probably  borrowed  from  Folybius.  He 
comperes  it  to  the  defile  of  the  Peneius  at  Tempe, 
adding  "  that  it  is  deficient  in  the  beautiful  groves, 
the  verdant  forests,  the  pleasant  retreats  and  mea- 
dows which  border  the  Peneius;  but  in  the  lof^y 
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and  predptoas  monntains,  in  the  profbndlty  of  the 
narrow  fissare  between  them,  in  the  rapidity  and 
magnitude  of  the  river,  in  the  single  narrow  path 
along  the  bank,  the  two  places  are  exactly  alike. 
Hence  it  is  difficult  for  an  army  to  pass  under  any 
circumstances,  and  impossible  when  the  place  is 
defended  by  an  enemy.**  (Quoted  by  Leake,  vol.  i. 
p.  389.)  It  is  true  that  Plutarch  in  thi?  passage 
calls  the  river  Apsus,  but  the  Aous  is  evidently 
meant.  (Leake,  Northern  Gruce,  voL  i.  pp.  31, 
seq.,  383,  seq.  vol.  iv.  p.  116.) 

APAMEIA,  -EA,  or  -lA  QAxAfina:  Eth,  'Airo- 
/iAcvs,Apameensis,  ApamensisjApamenus,  AparoSus), 
1.  {Kul€U  eUAfudik)^  a  lajge  city  of  Syria,  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  uid  capital  of  the  prtmnce 
of  Apamene.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Stxab.  xvi.  p.  752 ; 
Ptol.  V.  15.  §  19;  'Festus  Avienus,  v.  1083;  An- 
ton. Itin.;  Hicrodes.)  It  was  fortified  and  enlarged 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  gave  it  its  name  after  his 
wife  Apama  (not  bis  mother,  as  Steph.  B.  asserts; 
comp.  Strab.  p.  578).  In  pursuance  of  his  policy 
of  ^  Hellpiiizing  **  Syria,  it  bore  the  Macedonian 
name  of  Pella.  The  fortress  (see  Groskuid's  note 
on  Strabo,  p. 752)  was  placed  upon  a  hill;  the  wind- 
ings of  tlie  Orontes,  with  the  lake  and  marshes,  gave 
it  a  peninsular  form,  whence  its  other  name  of 
Xf^^dvTia-os,  Seleucus  had  his  commissariat  there, 
500  elephants,  with  30,000  mares,  and  300  stallions. 
The  pretender,  Tiypbon  Diodotus,  made  Apamca 
the  basis  of  his  operations.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  Josephus 
{Ant  xiv.  3.  §  2)  relates,  that  Pompeius  marching 
south  from  his  winter  quarters,  probably  at  or  near 
Antioch,  razed  the  fortress  of  Apamea.  In  the 
revolt  of  Syria  under  Q.  Caecilius  Bassus,  it  held 
out  for  thi«e  years  till  the  arrival  of  Cassius,  b.  c. 
46.  (Dion.  Cass,  zlvil  26—28;  Joseph.  B,  J.  I 
10.  §  10.) 

In  the  Crusades  it  was  still  a  flourishing  and 
important'  place  under  the  Arabio  name  of  F&miehj 
and  was  occupied  by  Tancred.  (Wilken,  Gesch. 
der  Ka.  vol.  ii.  p.  474 ;  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr,  pp.  1 14, 
157.)  This  name  and  site  have  been  long  forgotten 
in  the  country.  Niebuhr  heard  that  Fdmieh  was 
now  called  Kulat  d-Mudtk.  (/^eise,  vol.  iii.  p. 
97.)  And  Burckhardt  {Travels^  p.  138)  found  the 
castle  of  this  name  not  far  from  the  lake  El  TcJxA; 
and  fixes  upon  it  as  the  site  of  Apamea. 

Ruins  of  a  highly  ornamental  character,  and  of 
an  enormous  extent,  are  still  standing,  the  re- 
mains, probably,  of  the  temples  of  which  Sozomen 
speaks  (vii.  15);  part  of  the  town  is  enclosed  in  an 
ancient  castle  situated  on  a  hill;  the  remainder  is 
to  be  found  in  the  plain.  In  the  adjacent  lake 
are  the  celebrated  black  fish,  the  source  of  much 
wealth.  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A  dty  in  Mesopotamia.  Stephanus  («.  r. 
'Avdfifia)  describes  Apamela  as  in  the  territory 
of  the  Meseni,  "  and  surrounded  by  the  Tigris,  at 
which  place,  that  is  Apameia,  or  it  may  mean,  in 
which  country,  Mesene,  the  Tigris  is  divided  ;  on 
the  right  part  there  flows  round  a  river  Sellas,  and 
on  the  left  the  Tigris,  having  the  same  name  with 
the  large  one."  It  does  not  appear  what  writer  he 
is  copying ;  but  it  may  be  Arnan.  Pliny  (vi.  27) 
says  of  the  Tigris,  "  that  around  Apamcia,  a  town 
of  Mesene,  on  this  side  of  the  Babylonian  Seleuceia, 
125  miles,  the  Tigris  being  divided  into  two  channels, 
by  one  channel  it  flows  to  the  south  and  to  Seleuceia, 
washing  all  along  Mesene;  by  the  other  channel, 
turning  to  the  north  at  the  bade  of  the  same  nation 
(Mesene),  it  divides  the  plains  called  Cauchae:  when 
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the  waters  have  united  agidn,  the  river  is  called 
Pasitigris."  There  was  a  place  near  Seleuce  called 
Coche  (Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  5,  and  the  notes  of  Vsr 
lesius  and  Lindebrog)  ;  and  the  site  of  Seleuceia 
is  below  Bagdad.  These  are  the  only  points  in  the 
description  that  are  certain.  It  seems  difficolt  to 
explain  the  passage  of  Pliny,  or  to  determine  the 
probable  site  of  Apameia.  It  cannot  be  at  JTorno, 
as  some  suppose,  where  the  llgris  and  Euphrates 
meet,  for  both  Stephanus  and  Plin^  place  Apameia 
at  the  point  where  the  Tigris  is  divided.  Pliny 
places  IKgba  at  Komay  ^'  in  ripa  Tigris  circa  con- 
fluentes," — at  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates. 

But  Pliny  has  another  Apameia  (vi.  31),  which 
was  surrounded  by  the  Tigris;  and  he  places  it  m 
Sittacene.    It  received  the  name  of  Apameia  from 
the  mother  of  Antiochus  Soter,  the  first  of  the  Se- 
leuddae.     PUny  adds :  ^  haec  dividitur  Archoo,"  as 
if  a  stream  flowed  through  the  town.    D*Anville 
(JJEuphrate  et  le  Tigre)  supposes  that  this  Apameia 
was  at  the  point  where  the  Dijeil^  now  diy,  branched 
off  from  the  Tigris.    D' Amille  places  the  bifurcation 
near  Samarrahf  and  there  he  puts  Apameia.    Bat 
Lynch  (^London   Geog.  Journal^  voL  ix.  p.  473) 
shows  that  the  Dijeil  branched  off  near  Ji&iarai^,  a 
little  north  of  34°  N.  Ut.  He  supposes  that  the  D^ 
once  swept  the  end  of  the  MecQan  wall  and  flowed 
between  it  and  Jtbbarah,    Somewhere,  then,  abont 
this  place  Apameia  may  have  been,  for  this  pdnt  of 
the  bifurcation  of  the  Tigris  is  one  degree  of  latitude 
K.  of  Sdeuceia.  and  if  the  course  of  the  river  is 
measured,  it  will  probably  be  not  iax  from  the  dis- 
tance which  Pliny  gives  (cxxv.  M.  P.).    The  Me- 
sene then  was  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Dijeil;  or 
a  tract  called  Mesene  is  to  be  placed  there.    The 
name  Sellas  in  Stephanus  is  probably  corrupt,  and 
the  last  editor  of  Stephanus  may  have  done  wrong 
in  preferring  it  to  the  reading  Delas,  which  is  nearer 
the  name  IHjeil.    PUny  may  mean  the  same  phce 
Apameia  in  both  the  extracts  that  have  been  given ; 
thoogh  some  suppose  that  he  is  speaking  of  two 
different  places. 

3.  In  Osrhoene,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  opposite  to  2^eugma,  founded  by  Sdencos 
Nicator.  (Plin.  v.  21.)  A  bridge  of  boats  kept  up 
a  communication  between  Zeugma  and  Apameia. 
The  place  is  now  Rum-kola. 

4.  (^Medanioj  Mutanid)^  in  Bithynia,  was  origi- 
nally called  Mi^pXcia  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Av^/Mta), 
and  was  a  colony  from  Colophon.  (Plin.  v.  32.) 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  the  father  of  Perseus,  took  the 
town,  as  it  appears,  during  the  war  which  he  carried 
on  against  the  king  of  Pergamus,  and  he  gave  the 
place  to  Pmsias,  his  ally,  king  of  Bithynia.  Pru- 
slas  -gave  to  Myrlea,  which  thus  became  a  Bithy- 
nian  town,  the  name  of  his  wife  Apameia.  The 
place  was  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Cius,  and  N\V. 
of  Prusa.  The  Romans  mode  Apameia  a  colony, 
apparently  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustus, 
or  perhaps  Julius  Caesar;  the  epigraph  on  the  coins 
of  the  Roman  period  contains  the  title  Julia.  The 
coins  of  the  period  before  the  Roman  dominion  have 
the  epigraph  Ara/Acwv  MvpKtaywv.  Pliny  (Ep. 
X.  56),  when  governor  of  Bithynia,  asked  for  the 
directions  of  Tn^an,  as  to  a  claim  made  by  this  co- 
lonia,  not  to  have  their  accounts  of  recdpts  and  ex- 
penditure examined  by  the  Roman  governor.  From 
a  passage  of  Ulpian  {Big.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  11)  we 
learn  the  form  Apamena:  "  est  in  Bithynia  colonia 
Apimena." 


APAUUA. 
1.  (^  KtCnJi),  ■  town  of  Piiljp»,  boat  ll«r 
Cdioae  b^  Anttorliai  |So4er,  uid  named  liter  hia 
mother  A^ubl  SUibo  (p.  5T7)  hji,  Ihit  "  the 
ton  lis  rt  th«  Boorea  (intiAiut)  of  the  Huiju, 
*ad  tkt  liTB-  Ban  tliniDKli  tin  middle  rf  the  dtj, 
bniigiB  Kigiii  in  tb*  dtj,  tod  being  cmirieddoini 
tDtbenbub*  mth  UTiokatand  predptotucomnt 
it  jgiM  Ite  Huander."  Thii  puwgt  mtj  not  be 
ftte  {run  comptioa,  bnt  it  ii  not  impnred  bj 
Gnbrd'i  cmBidalioo  ((ifrauM  TraiuL  ofStrabo, 
•BLiLp-SSl).  SInbo  obMina  that  the  Mieinder 
ncmvKj  befure  it*  jitn<:tk]D  with  the  Umtaju,  a, 
mwa  called  OnWi  vbich  6om  goitlj  tbrnigh  m 
leManntiy  [MiiAHDKR].  Thi«T»jud  BtrtBm  ie 
olbd  Citurhactet  by  Hendotos  (vii.  26).  The 
Btc  of  ApaiDei&  is  now  fixed  at  iJenatr^  where  Ihfin 
mpoDdiu^  to  Straho'a  deicripticui  (Kit- 
orola,  |i!.  id.  iL  p.  499).  Leike 
(JjuJftMr.p.  15E,&c.)hu(a)llDclcdtheiiident 
twtiiaawfi  H  to  Apamda.  AnindeU  {fiitcoveria, 
4c,nL  i  p.  SOI)  vu  the  fint  who  ckarlr  uw 
tbn  Afamda  mnat  be  at  Dtnair ;  and  hi)  condn- 

imi  m  tha  fivgiiKiit  of  a  white  marble,  whidi  re- 
eordad  tbe  crectioo  of  aoma  monamenc  at  Apunda 
by  Ike  DegutiaKma  naident  thaie.  Hamilton  coped 
aenoJ  Grack  inacriptkna  at  JJouur  (Appendix, 
Tgl.  iL).  The  name  Cibolni  appean  on  tome  coins 
ti  ^]*r"*r*^  and  it  baa  bcrn  omjecCnred  that  it  wait 
K  (alkd  frmn  the  wealth  that  was  collected  m  this 
pfflt  eoparium;  fcr  iiCvTiiT  in  a  cheat  or  coffer. 
Pboj  (t.  as)  ujs  that  it  waa  Gnt  Celaenae,  then 
CJbotDi,  and  then  Apameia;  vhieh  cannot  be  qnite 
oncct,  becanaa  Celaenae  was  a  different  place  from 
Apamoa,  thoDgh  near  iL  But  there  aaj  hate 
la  a  place  sn  the  uta  of  ApMndi,  which  was 
aDed  Cibotna.  Then  are  the  remains  of  a  theatre 
ami  othfT  andent  mios  at  Denair. 

Who  Strabo  wnMB  Apameia  waa  a  place  of  gnat 
tiade  in  ihe  Kocoaa  pnmncs  of  Ada,  next  in  im 
purtvicfl  lo  Ephceos.  Its  comnierM  was  owing  1 
its  pgotioii  w  the  gieat  rotd  to  Cap^Bdnda,  and  . 
w  abo  tbe  oentic  of  other  reads.  When  Cicero 
was  iramsnl  of  Cihda,  b.  c.  51.  Apameia  wi 
wiUun  bis  jurisdiction  (ad  Fam.  liii.  67),  bot  tl 

^V****^  to  the  pnrrince  of  A^a.  Pliny  eonmeratt 
■I  toma  wbich  belooged  to  the  eoorentua  of  Api 
■da.  and  he  obserrea  that  then  wen  nine  otiiei 
rfEulemle. 

lbs  eoantij  aboat  Apameia  has  been  ahskeo  bj 
earthqaakea,  cue  of  wbich  is  recorded 
hijuiMil  in  tbe  lime  of  Clandios   (Tadt.   Atai 
xsL.  U);  and  on  this  occasion  the  payment  of  taxes 
tD  tbe  BamMia  waa  remitted  (or  five  yearg.     '" 
hot  gfHiamaacns  (Aihen.  p.  33S)  reonta  a  r, 
^■rtblMakt  at  Apameia  at  a  pnviona  date,  d 
tin  Jljtbridaiic  war:   lakea  appeared  where 
w«  betfen,  and  riren  and  springs ;  and  tnany  which 
existad  beAn  disappeared.     Stiabo  (p.  579)  speaks 
etfibia  great  catastrophe,  and  of  other  crainilBioi 
rt  aa  earlier  period.     Apamds  continued  to  be 
p«|iBUiis  town  under  tlie  Boman  empire,  and 
■'—■■—■■-'  b;  Qierocla  among  Ihe  eptcepaJ  dtii 
•f  Piudia,  to  which  diTlsion  it  liad  beoi  transfeired. 
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bhalied  hen  and  ecen  that  St  Panl  Tisited  the 
place  lor  he  went  thronehaut  PhijEia  But  the 
men  Qrcnnutance  of  the  lemtms  of  a  chnith  at 
Apameia  prarei  nothui);  as  to  the  tune  when  Cbtis- 
tumty  was  eetabliahed  then. 


A   dty  it   Partbia,   near   Bhagae   (Aey). 

Rhagae  waa  £00  Madia  Inm  the  Caapiae  Pylac 
(Strab.  p>  S13.)  Apameia  was  one  of  the  towns 
built  in  these  parts  by  the  Greeks  after  the  Mace- 
donian ccmquests  ui  Asia.  It  teems  to  be  tbe  same 
Apameia  which  is  meutioned  by  Ammianus  ^Inr- 
cellinui  (iiiiL  6).  [G.  L,] 

APANKSTAE,  or  APENESTAE  (A.wJara.), 
a  town  m  the  coast  tji  Apulis,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
among  the  Daimian  Apuliana,  near  Sipontam, 
riiny,  CD  Ilie  contrary,  enumerates  the  Ataehes- 
TiNt,  probably  the  tame  people,  among  the  "  Cala- 
brorum  Medilenand."  But  it  has  been  plBUribly 
conjectund  that  '  Aineeto,'  a  name  otherwise  un- 
known, which  appears  iu  tbe  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  315), 
between  Barium  and  Kguatis,  is  a  cormption  of  the 
same  name.  If  this  be  correct,  the  distanoee  there 
given  would  lead  ua  to  phue  it  st  S.  Vilo,  S  miles 
W.  of  PoIiffnanOy  where  there  an  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  town.  (Plin.  iii.  11,16:  Ptd.  iii.  1. 
§16;  Bumandli,   loL  iL  p.  1S5.)         [E.H.B.] 

AFARNI,     [PABiii.] 

APATU'BUM,  OP  APATITBUS  ("AirdTaupw, 
Sliab.;  "AwiiToupoi,  Slepb.  fl.,  PtoL^  a  town  of 
the  Sindae,  on  the  Fonius  Euxinus,  near  tbe  Boe^ 
poms  Clmmerius,  wbich  waa  almost  uninhahited  in 
Pliny's  lime.  It  posseeaed  a  celebnted  temple  of 
Aphrodite  Apatuma  (the  Decdver);  and  then  waa 
also  a  temple  to  this  goddess  in  the  ndghbouring 
town  of  Pbanagoria,  (Strah.  li.  p.49Sj  FUn. 
li.  E;  PtoL  Y.  9.  g  5;  Steph,  B.  a.  e.) 

AFAVARCTICE'KE  ('Airiua^iiTi(i)rA,  Ind. 
Char.  pp.  2,  7,  ed.  Hudson;  'AprunjiH^,  or  HapaiHi- 
Turririi,  PtoL  tL  S.  §  1 ;  Ap*vortei(e,  Fhn.  tl 
16.  s.  18;  Zafaobteme,  Justin,  xh.  5),  a  diiirict 
of  Farthia,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  thecouDtiy, 
with  a  strongly  fortified  dty,  called  Dareium,  or 
Dara,  built  by  Arsacee  1.,  situated  on  the  mounluju 
of  the  Zaiaorteui.     (Justin.  L  c.) 

APENNI'NUS  MOSS  (i  'Av/mroi,  ri  "Aiffo. 
riyor  opoi.  The  singular  form  is  generally  used,  in 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  but  both  Pdybius  and 
Stratio  Dccasionally  bsTe  td  'JLrimn  jpn.  In 
Latin  the  dugular  only  is  used  by  the  best  writereY 
The.Jpeninn«t,B  chain  of  mnunlains  which  traiersta 
almost  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  and  may  be  coo- 
ndered  as  constituting  the  backbone  of  that  coun- 
^1  and  determining  its  configuiatjoo  and  physical 
characters.  The  name  is  probably  of  Celtic  origin, 
aod  cnntaina  the  root  Pen,  a  head  or  height,  wUdi 
is  found  in  all  the  Celtic  dialects.  Whether  it  may 
originally  hare  been  apphed  to  some  particular  mass 
or  group  of  mountama,  from  which  it  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  tbe  whole  chain,  as  the  dngulir 
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form  of  the  name  might  lead  vA  to  snspect,  is  tm- 
certain:  bnt  tlie  more  extensive  use  of  tlie  name  is 
fully  established,  when  it  first  appears  in  histoiy. 
The  general  ieatores  and  direction  of  the  chain  are 
well  described  both  by  PoljHns  and  Strabo,  who 
speak  of  the  Apennines  as  extending  from  their 
junction  with  the  Alps  in  an  unbndcen  nmge  almost 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea;  bnt  turning  off  as  they  ap- 
proached the  coast  (in  the  neighbouxhood  of  Arimi- 
num  and  Ancona),  and  extending  from  thence 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  through 
Samnium,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium,  until  they  ended 
at  the  promontory  of  Leuoopetra,  on  the  Scilian 
Sea.  Polybius  adds,  that  throughout  their  course 
frc«n  the  plains  of  the  Padus  to  their  southern  ex- 
tremity they  fonned  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  which  flowed  respectively  to  ^e  Tyrrhenian 
and  Adriatic  seas.  The  same  thing  is  stated  by 
Lucan,  whose  poetical  description  of  the  Apennines 
is  at  the  same  time  distinguished  by  geographical 
accuracy.  (Pol.  ii.  16,  iii.  110;-Stiub.  ii.  pk  128, 
▼.  p.  211;  PtoLiii.  l.§  44;  Lucan.  IL  396—438; 
Claudian.  de  VL  Cons.  Hon,  286.)  But  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  course  and  physical  characters 
of  this  range  of  mountains  is  so  necessary  to  the 
clear  comprehension  of  the  geography  of  Italy,  and 
the  history  of  the  nations  that  inhalHted  the  diffe- 
rent provinces  of  the  peninsula,  that  it  will  be  de- 
simble  to  give  in  this  ^ace  a  more  detailed  aceount 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Apennines. 

There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  geographers,  in  regard 
to  the  point  they  assigned  for  the  commencement 
of  the  Apennines,  or  rather  for  thdr  junction  wiUi 
the  Alps,  of  which  they  may,  in  fact,  be  considered 
only  as  a  great  offshoot.  Polybius  describes  the 
Apennines  as  extending  almost  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Massilia,  so  that  he  must  have  comprised  under 
this  appellation  all  that  part  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
which  extend  along  the  sea-ooast  to  the  west  of 
Genoa,  and  even  beyond  Nice  towards  Marseilles. 
Other  writers  fixed  on  the  port  of  Hereules  Monoecus 
{JHonaoo)  as  tlie  point  of  demarcation :  but  Strabo 
extends  the  name  of  the  Maritime  Alps  as  far  £.  as 
Vada  Sabbata  (  Vado)f  and  says  that  the  Apennines 
begin  about  Genoa:  a  distinction  apparently  in  ao- 
conlance  with  the  usage  of  the  Romans,  who  fre- 
quently apply  the  nam«  of  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the 
country  of  the  Ingauni,  about  Albenga.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  46;  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  12.)  Nearly  the  same 
distinction  has  been  adopted  by  the  best  modem 
geographers,  who  have  regarded  the  Apennines  as 
commencing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Savona^  Im- 
mediatdy  at  the  back  of  which  the  range  is  so  low 
that  the  pass  between  that  city  and  Carcare^  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bormida,  does  not  exceed  the  height 
of  1300  feet.  But  the  limit  must,  in  any  case,  be 
an  arbitrary  one:  there  is  no  real  break  or  inter- 
ruption of  the  mountain  chain.  The  mountains  be- 
hind Genoa  itself  are  still  of  very  moderate  elevation, 
but  after  that  the  range  increases  rapidly  in  height, 
as  well  as  breadth,  and  extends  in  a  broad  unbmken 
mass  almost  in  a  direct  line  (in  an  £S£.  direction) 
till  it  approaches  the  const  of  tlie  Adriatic.  Through- 
out this  part  of  its  course  the  range  forms  the 
southern  limit  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy, 
srhich  extends  without  interraption  from  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  to  that  of  the  Alps.  Its  highest 
summits  attain  an  elevation  of  5000  or  6000  feet, 
while  its  average  height  ranges  between  3000  and 
4000  feet    Its  northern  declivity  presents  a  re- 
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markable  uniformity :  the  long  ranges  of  hills  which 
descend  from  t^e  central  chain,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  its  direction,  constantly  approaching  witliin 
a  few  miles  of  the  straight  line  of  the  Via  Aemilia 
throughout  its  whde  length  from  Ariminnm  to 
Placentia,  but  without  ever  crossing  it  On  its 
southoii  side,  on  the  contrary,  it  sends  out  eevend. 
detached  arms,  or  lateral  raises,  some  of  which 
attain  to  an  elevation  little  inferior  to  tliat  of  the 
central  chain.  Such  is  the  lofty  and  rugged  range 
which  separates  the  vailies  of  the  Macra  and  Auser 
(SsrcAio),  and  contuns  the  cetebrated  marble  quar- 
ries of  Carrara  ;  the  behest  point  of  which  (the 
Pueo  dUeceUo)  is  not  less  than  5800  feet  abore 
the  sea.  Similar  ridges,  though  of  somewhat  less 
elevation,  divide  the  upper  and  lower  vailies  of  the 
Amus  firom  each  other,  as  well  as  that  of  the  TSkt 
from  the  fonner. 

But  after  approaching  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  Adriatic,  so  as  to  send  down  its  lower  slopes 
iKithin  a  few  miles  of  Ariminum,  the  cbun  of  the 
Apennines  suddenly  takes  a  turn  to  the  SSE.,  and 
assumes  a  direction  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  which  it  presenres,  with  little  alteration, 
to  the  frontiers  of  Lucania.     It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
range  that  all  the  highest  summits  of  the  Apennxnes 
are  found:  the  Mond  ddla  SSbiHa^  in  which  are 
the  sources  of  the  Nar  {Nero)  rise  to  a  height  of 
7200  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  MonU  Como, 
or  Gran  Sa$so  d Italia,  near  AquUa,  the  loftiest 
summit  of  the  whole  chain,  attains  to  an  elevation 
of  9500  feet    A  little  further  S.  is  the  Monte 
Majella,  a  huge  mountain  mass  between  Suhno  and 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  not  less  than  9000  feet  in 
height,  while  the  Monte  VeUno,  N.  of  the  Lake 
Fueinus,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
attains  to  8180  feet,  and  the  Monte  TertnimHo, 
near  Leonusa,  NE.  of  Rieti,  to  above  7000  feet. 
It  is  especially  in  these  Central  Apennines  that  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  chain  develope  themselves. 
Instead  of  presenting,  like  the  Alps  and  the  mm« 
northern  Apennines,  one  great  uniform  ridge,  with 
transverse  vailies  leading  down  fixnn  it  toTwds  the 
sea  on  each  side,  the  Central  Apennines  constitute  a 
mountain  mass  of  very  considerable  breadth,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  minor  ranges  and  groups  of 
mountains,  which,  notwithstanding  great  irregula- 
rities and  variations,  preserve  a  general  parallelisin 
of  direction,  and  are  separated  by  upland  valfies, 
some  of  which  are  themselves  of  oonsideiable  ele- 
vation and  ext<mt   Thus  the  basin  (f  Lake  Fuclnos, 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole  mass,  and  almost  exactly 
midway  between  the  two  seas,  is  at  a  level  of  2180 
feet  above  the  sea;  the  upper  valley  of  the  Atemos, 
near  Amitemum,  not  less  than  2380  feet;    while 
between  the  Fueinus  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  we 
find  the  upper  vailies  of  the  Liris  and  the  Anio 
running  parallel  to  one  another,  but  separated  by 
lofly  mountain  ranges  fh>m  each  other  and  from  the 
basin  of  the  Fueinus.    Another  peculiarity  of  the 
Apennines  is  that  the  loftiest  summits  scarcely  em- 
form  a  continuons  or  connected  range  of  any  great 
extent,  the  highest  groups  being  frequently  separated 
by  ridges  of  comparatively  small  elevation,  whicii 
aiford  in  consequence    natural  passes  across   the 
chain.    Indeed,  the  two  loftiest  mountain  masses  of 
the  whole,  the  Gran  Saseo,  and  the  MajeUa,  do 
not  belong  to  the  central  or  main  range  of  the  Apen- 
nuies  at  all,  if  this  be  reckoned  in  the  customary- 
manner  along  the  line  of  the  water-shed  between 
the  two  seas.    As  the  Apennuies  deaoend  into  SBxnK 
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tixatk  tVy  iBwIiriiih  in  heigbi,  tlMxigh  stOl  ibnning 
a  Tsrt  matt  of  mount juds  of  ray  irrognlar  farm  and 
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Ftvm  tkft  Momie  Netone,  near  the  soaroes  of  the 
Metuirw,  to  tlw  vtSkj  of  the  Sagros,  or  SanffrOy 
the  warn  nage  of  the  Apennines  oeutinves  much 
nofer  to  the  Admtie  thn  the  Trnheman  Sea; 
8r»  that  a  verj  nanwr  strip  of  low  eoantry  interranes 
betwen  the  foot  of  the  motmtaixis  and  tike  sea  on 
their  eastexD  side,  while  on  the  west  the  wfa<^e  broad 
tzart  of  Etmria  and  Latinm  separates  the  Apennines 
froaxi  the  Tynheman.  This  is  indeed  broken  by 
Buneroos  minor  raises  of  hills,  and  even  by  moun- 
tan^  ef  conaideimble  elevation  (snch  as  the  Monte 
Awkiaia,  nmr  RatUeofam)^  some  of  which  may  be 
orasaiened  as  depeodeneies  or  oatlien  of  the  Apen- 
nsos;  while  othere  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
whiiiy  independent  of  tbenu  To  this  last  class 
htiaof:  the  Moos  Ciminns  and  the  Alban  Hills ;  the 
xaa«e  of  die  Volsdan  Moantains,  «n  the  contraiy, 
now  called  Monti  LepinL  which  sepanEttes  the  Tal- 
fies  of  the  Trems  and  me  Lire  Gram  the  Pontine 
Mardwa,  oectainly  bdongs  to  the  system  of  the 
Apronines,  which  here  again  descend  to  the  shore 
of  the  western  sea  between  Tarracina  and  Gaieta. 
Fnxo  thence  the  western  ranges  of  the  chain  sweep 
rooad  in  a  semicircle  aroond  the  fertile  plain  df 
Campama,  and  send  oat  in  a  SW.  direction  the 
bold  and  lofty  lidge  which  separates  the  Bay  of 
Naples  frara  diat  of  Salerno,  and  ends  in  the  pro- 
nauntuty  of  ICnerTB,  opposite  to  the  ishmd  of  Capreae. 
Ob  the  &  the  moontains  gradnally  recede  from  the 
sImrs  fl€  the  Adriatic,  so  as  to  leave  a  broad  plain 
betaetJA  their  lowest  slopes  and  the  sea,  which  ex- 
tends without  tntemxption  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Freato  (^Fortore)  to  that  of  the  Aofidos  {Of<mto) : 
the  lofty  and  ragged  mass  of  Monnt  Gaiganos,  which 
haa  beoi  geneially  described  from  the  days  of  Pto- 
femy  to  oor  own  as  a  branch  of  the  Apennines, 
bni^;,  in  fibct,  a  wholly  detached  and  isolated  ridge. 
^GAnoAarTTB.]  In  the  soathem  parts  of  Samniam 
(the  n^ion  of  the  Hirpini)  the  Apennines  present  a 
wry  eonfbsed  and  irregalsi'  mass ;  the  central  point 
or  knot  of  which  is  formed  by  the  gronp  of  moon- 
tains  about  the  head  of  the  AoMos,  which  has  the 
loDeeat  course  fimn  W.  to  £.  of  any  of  the  xiTers  of 
itsiy  S.  of  the  Padas.  From  this  point  the  central 
a  sootherly  direction,  while  nnmerous 
or  brandies  occa|7  almost  the  whole  of 
extending  on  the  W.  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  and  on  the  &  to  the  Golf  of  Tarentom.  On 
the  E.  of  the  Hirpini,  and  immediately  on  the  fron- 
of  Apulia  and  Lncania,  rises  the  conspicuoas 
of  Moont  Valtur,  which,  though  closely  ad- 
juin^  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  is  geologically 
K<J  phyucaDy  distinct  from  them,  being  an  iso- 
kced  moontain  of  volcanic  origin.  [Vultur.] 
ied.  fanned  lately  S.  of  lit.  Vnltor  there  branches 
«f  fitm  the  cental  mass  of  the  Apennines  a  chain 
•f  pmt  hiOa,  rather  than  mowitains,  which  extends 
to  the  eastward  into  Apalia,  presenting  a  broad 
tnrt  of  barren  hilly  oonntry,  but  gradnally  declining 
ia  hdght  as  it  approaches  the  Adriatic,  nntal  it  ends 
oa  that  eoart  in  a  nuige  of  low  hills  between  Egnatia 
Bnmdnaiaro.  The  peninsula  of  Calabria  is 
only  by  a  ridge  of  low  calcareous  hills  of 
oripn  and  of  very  trifHng  elevation,  though 
mgafied  by  many  maps  and  geographical  writers 
iaSD  a  oootinuation  of  the  Apennines.  (Cluver.  lUd. 
fk  30;  Swinbnme,  TraveU  in  tiis  Tibo  Sicilies^ 
vaL  L  pp.  210,  21 1.)    The  main  ridge  of  the  latter 


approaches  very  near  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Golf  of  Po/tcos^ro  (Buxentum), 
and  retahas  tins  proximity  as  it  descends  throogh 
Brattium;  but  £.  of  Consentia  (Cosensa)  lies  the 
great  forest-covered  mass  of  the  Sila,  in  some  de- 
gree detached  from  the  main  chain,  and  situated 
between  it  and  the  coast  near  Orotona.  A  little 
further  south  occurs  a  remarkable  break  in  the 
hitherto  continuous  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which 
appears  to  end  lUnnptly  near  the  .modan  village  of 
Tiriohy  so  that  the  two  gulfs  of  Sta  £itfemia  and 
SguUlaae  (the  Sinus  Terinaeus  and  Scyltetinus)  are 
separated  only  by  a  low  neck  of  land,  less  than 
20  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  such  small  elevation 
that  not  only  did  the  elder  Dionysius  concdve  the 
idea  of  carrying  a  wall  across  this  bthmus  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  261),  but  in  modem  times  Charles  IIL,  king  of 
Naples,  proposed  to  cut  a  canal  through  it.  The 
mountains  which  rise  again  to  the  S.  of  this  re- 
markable interruption,  form  a  lofty  and  rugged  mass 
(now  called  Atpromonte)^  which  assimies  a  SW. 
direction  and  continues  to  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  Italy,  where  the  promontory  of  Leucopetra 
is  expressly  designated,  both  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy, 
as  the  extremity  of  the  Apennines.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
211;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  44.)  The  loaiest  summit  in 
the  soathem  division  of  the  Apennines  is  the  Monte 
PoUmOy  near  the  south  fipontier  of  Lucania,  which 
rises  to  above  7000  feet:  the  highest  point  of  the 
Sila  attains  to  nearly  6000  feet,  and  the  summit  of 
AapromonU  to  above  4500  feet.  (For  further  de- 
tails concerning  the  geography  of  the  Apennines, 
especially  in  Central  Italy,  the  reader  may  consult 
Abeken,  MUtel  Italien,  pp.  10—17,  60->65 ;  Kra- 
mer, Ber  Fudner  See,  pp.  6 — 1 1.) 

Almoet  the  whole  mass  of  the  Apennines  consists  of 
limestone :  primary  rocks  appear  only  in  the  southern- 
most portion  of  the  chain,  particularly  in  the  range 
of  i^e  AspromonUy  which,  in  its  geological  stmcturo 
and  physical  characters,  presents  much  more  analogy 
with  the  range  in  the  N£.  of  Sicily,  thaU  with  the  rest 
of  the  Apennines.  The  loftier  ranges  of  the  latter 
are  for  the  most  part  bare  rocks ;  none  of  them  at- 
tain such  a  hdght  as  to  be  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  though  it  is  said  to  lie  all  the  year  round  in 
the  lifts  and  hollows  of  Monte  Majella  and  the 
Gran  Saseo.  But  all  the  highest  summits,  includ- 
ing the  MofUe  Velino  and  Monte  TerminiUoj  both 
of  which  are  visible  ftom  Borne,  are  covered  with 
snow  early  in  November,  and  it  does  not  disappear 
before  the  end  of  May.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ex- 
aggeration in  Virgil's  expression, 

"  nivali 

Yertice  se  attoUens  pater  Apenninus  ad  auras." 
Aen,  xiL  703;  see  also  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  743. 
The  flanks  and  lower  ridges  of  the  loftier  moun- 
tains are  still,  in  manv  places,  covered  with  dense 
woods ;  but  it  is  probable  that  in  ancient  times  the 
forests  were  fisur  more  extensive  (see  Plin.  xxxi  3. 
26):  many  parts  of  the  Apeimines  which  are  now 
wholly  bare  of  trees  being  loiown  to  have  been  cO' 
vered  with  forests  in  the  middle  ages.  Pine  trees 
appear  only  gd.  the  loftier  summits :  at  a  lower  level 
are  found  woods  of  oak  and  beech,  while  chesnuts 
and  holm-oaks  (iUcea)  clothe  the  lower  slopes  and 
vallies.  The  mountain  regions  of  Samnium  and  the 
districts  to  the  N.  of  it  afford  excellent  pasturage 
in  summer  both  for  sheep  and  cattle,  on  wliich  ac- 
count they  were  frequented  not  only  by  their  own 
herdsmen,  but  by  those  of  Apulia,  who  annually 
drove  their  flocks  from  their  own  parched  and  dnsty 
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plains  to  the  upland  vallies  of  the  neighbouring 
Apennines.  (Varr.  de  K  R.  u.  I.  ^  16.)  The 
same  districts  fornished,  like  most  mountain  pas- 
tarages,  excellent  cheeses.  (Plin.  xi.  42.  s.  97.) 
We  find  very  few  notices  of  any  peculiar  natunJ 
prodnctions  of  the  Apennines.  Varro  tells  ns  that 
wild  goats  (by  which  he  probably  means  the  Boa- 
qnetin,  or  Ibex,  an  animal  no  longer  found  in  Italy) 
were  stOl  numerous  about  the  Montes  FisceUus  and 
Tetrica  ((fei2.i2.ii.  1.  §  5.),  two  of  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  range. 

Very  few  distinctive  appellations  of  particular 
mountains  or  summits  among  the  Apennines  have 
beeu  transmitted  to  us,  though  it  is  probable  that 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  times,  almost  ereiy 
conspicuous  mountain  had  its  peculiar  local  name. 
The  MoNS  FiscELLUs  of  Varro  and  Pliny,  which, 
according  to  the  latter,  contained  the  sources  of  the 
Nar,  is  identified  by  that  circmnstance  with  the 
Monti  delia  SUnlkif  on  the  frontiers  of  Picenum. 
The  MoNS  Tetrica  {Tetricae  horrentes  rupeSf 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  713)  must  have  been  in  the  same 
nidghbourhood,  perhaps  a  part  of  the  same  group, 
but  cannot  be  distinctly  identified,  any  more  than 
the  \los8  Severus  of  Virgil,  which  he  also  assigns 
to  the  Sabines.  The  Mons  Gunarus,  known  only 
from  Servius  (ad  Aen.  x.  185),  who  calls  it  '*  a 
mountain  in  Picenum,"  has  been  supposed  by  Clnver 
to  be  the  one  now  called  //  Gran  Sasso  i Italia ; 
but  this  is  a  mere  conjecture.  The  **  Gurgures, 
alti  montes"  of  Varro  (de  i2.  i2.  iL  1.  §  16)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beate. 
All  these  apparently  belong  to  the  lofty  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines:  a  few  other  mountains  of 
inferior  magnitude  are  noticed  from  their  proximity 
to  Bome,  or  other  accideutal  causes.  Such  are  the 
detached  and  conspicuous  height  of  Mount  Soracte 
(Soractb),  the  Mons  Lucretius  (now  Monte 
Gennar6)f  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  range  of 
Apennines  immediately  fronting  Bome  and  the 
plains  of  Latium ;  the  Moks  Tifata,  adjoining  the 
plains  of  Gampania,  and  Moira  Gallicula,  on  the 
frontiers  of  that  country  and  Samnium,  both  of  them 
celebrated  in  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal  ;  and  the 
MoNS  Taburxus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Gaudine 
Samnites,  near  Beneventum,  still  called  Monte  Ta- 
humo.  In  the  more  southern  regions  of  the  Apen- 
nines we  find  mention  by  name  of  the  MoNS  Al- 
BITRNUS,  on  the  banks  of  the  Silams,  and  the  Sila 
in  Bruttium,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  appel- 
lation. The  Mons  Voltur  and  Garganus,  as  already 
mentioned,  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Apomines, 
any  more  than  Vesuvius,  or  the  Alban  hills. 

From  the  account  above  given  of  the  Apennines 
it  is  evident  that  the  passes  over  the  chain  do  not 
assume  the  degree  of  importance  which  they  do  in 
the  Alps.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  range  from 
Liguria  to  the  Adriatic,  the  rc«ds  whidi  crossed 
them  were  carried,  as  they  still  are,  rather  over  the 
hare  ridges,  than  along  the  vallies  and  courses  of  the 
streams.  The  only  dangers  of  these  passes  arise 
from  the  violent  storms  which  rage  there  in  the  winter, 
and  which  even,  on  one  occasion,  drove  back  Hanni- 
bal when  he  attempted  to  cross  them.  Livy's 
striking  description  of  this  tempest  is,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  modem  witnesses,  little,  if  at  all, 
exaggerated.  (Liv.  xxL  58;  Niebuhr,  Vortrage 
aher  AUe  Lander^  p.  336.)  The  passes  through 
the  more  lofty  centnd  Apennines  are  more  strongly 
marked  by  nature,  and  some  of  them  must  have 
been  fre({uented  from  a  very  early  period  as  the 
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natural  lines  of  communication  firom  one  district  to 
another.  Such  are  especially  the  pass  from  Beate, 
by  Interocrea,  to  the  valley  of  the  Aterans,  and 
thence  to  Teate  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  and, 
again,  the  line  of  the  Via  Valeria,  from  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Anio  to  the  Lake  Fudnus,  and  theoce 
across  the  passage  of  the  Forca  Caruao  (the  Hona 
Imeus  of  the  Itineraries)  to  Gorfinium.  The  de- 
tails of  these  and  the  other  passes  of  the  ApermiMs 
will  be  best  given  under  the  heads  of  the  rcspaiive 
regions  or  provinces  to  which  they  belong. 

The  range  of  the  Apennines  is,  ta  remarked  by 
ancient  authors,  the  source  of  almost  all  the  nrai 
of  Italy,  with  the  exception  cmly  of  the  Padus  and 
its  northern  tributaries,  and  the  streams  which  de- 
scend from  the  Alps  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  numerous  rivers  which  water  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  Apennine  cham,  firam  the 
foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  ndghbouihood  of 
Arlminum,  all  unite  then:  waters  with  those  of  the 
Padus ;  but  from  the  time  it  takes  the  great  tun 
to  the  southward,  it  sendli  off  its  streams  on  both 
sides  direct  to  the  two  seas,  forming  throughoat  the 
rest  of  its  course  the  watershed  of  Italy.  Few  of 
these  rivers  have  any  great  length  of  course,  and 
not  being  fed,  like  the  Alpine  streams,  from  per- 
petual snows,  they  mosUy  partake  much  of  the  na- 
ture of  torrents,  being  swollen  and  violent  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  nearly  dry  or  reduced  to  but  scanty 
streams,  in  the  summer.  There  are,  however,  sane 
exceptions:  the  Amus  and  the  Tiber  retain,  at  all 
seasons,  a  considerable  body  of  water,  wlule  the 
Liris  and  Vultumus  both  derive  their  origin  from 
subterranean  sources,  such  as  are  common  in  all 
limestone  countries,  and  gush  forth  at  once  in  copious 
streams  of  clear  and  limpid  water.       [£.  H.  B.] 

APEBA'NTIA  CAwepon-fo:  Eth.  'Aweporriij), 
the  name  of  a  district  in  the  K£.  of  Aetolia,  pro- 
bably forming  part  of  the  territory  of  the  A^d. 
Stephanus,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  mentions  a 
town  of  the  same  name  (Awc/MUn-cia),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  near  the  conflaenoe  of 
the  Petitarus  wiUi  the  Achelous,  at  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Preventza^  which  may  be  a  cormption  of  the 
ancient  name,  and  where  Leake  discovered  soma 
Hellenic  ruins.  Philip  V.,  king  of  Maced<»iia,  ob- 
tained possession  of  Aperantia  ;  but  it  was  takoi 
firom  him,  together  with  Amphilochia,  by  the  Aeto- 
lians  in  B.a  189.  Aperantia  is  mentioned  again 
in  B.  c.  169,  in  the  expedition  of  Perseus  against 
Stratus.  (Pol.  xxii.  8  ;  Liv.  xxxviii.  3,  xliiL  22; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  141.) 

APERLAE  ('AircpAoi:  Eth,  ^ArtpXelrns),  a 
place  in  Lycia,  fixed  by  the  Stadiasmns  60  stadia 
west  of  Somena,  and  64  stadia  west  of  Andriace, 
Leake  (Asia  Minor y  p.  188)  supposes  Somoia  to  be 
the  Simena  of  Pliny  (v.  27).  Aperlae,  which  is 
written  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy  "  Aperrae,"  and  in 
Pliny  "  Apyrae,**  is  proved  to  be  a  genuine  name  by 
an  inscription  found  by  GockereU,  at  the  head  (f 
Hassar  iNiy,  with  the  Etimic  nanoe  'AwfpXcirwr 
on  it.  But  there  are  also  coins  of  Gordian  with  the 
Ethnic  name  'Airtppeurttv.  The  confusion  between 
the  /  and  the  r  in  the  name  of  an  insignificant  place 
is  nothing  remarkable.  [G.  L.] 

APEBO'PLA  (Awcpork),  a  sniaU  ishmd,  whicK 
Pausanias  describes  as  lymg  off  the  promontory 
Bnporthmus  in  Hermionis,  and  near  the  ishind  of 
Hydrea.  Leake  identifies  Buporthmus  with  C,  Mh- 
zdki  and  Aperopia  wiUi  Dhoko.  (Pans.  ii.  34.  §  9; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  8. 19 ;  Leake,  PeloponneMtaca^  p.  284.) 
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APERBAE.    [Apeblab.] 

ATESA5  CArt4iras:  Fvkd),  a  monntun  in  Pe- 
kpcanesae  abore  Nemea  in  the  territoij  of  Cleonae, 
wbere  Ptonens  is  said  to  have  been  the  &st  person, 
vfao  aaulfieed  to  Zens  Apesantiiis.  (Leake,  Iforea, 
voL  iiL  p.  3S5;  Boss,  PeioponneSf  p.  40.) 

ATHACA  CA^cura:  AjJea),  a  town  of  Syria, 
nidvaf  IwHweeu  He]i<^lis  and  Byblos.  (Zosini.  L 
58.)  In  the  neif^hboarhood  was  a  marvelloas  lake. 
(Camp.  Senec  Quaes'.  Nat  iii.  25.)  Hero  was  a 
tnnple  of  Aphrodite,  celebrated  for  its  impure  and 
sinoiinable  rites,  and  destroyed  by  Constsntine. 
(Eoach.  de  Vita,  m.  55 ;  Sozom.  ii.  5.)  Apbek  in 
the  land  a««gned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Joshua,  xix. 
30),  but  which  they  did  not  occnpy  (Judges,  LSI), 
ba»  been  identified  with  it  (Winer,  Real  Wort. 
art  Apkek.)  Burckhardt  (rroeeb,  p.  25)  speaks 
of  a  lake  Lianow^  3  hoars'  distance  from  AJTbo, 
bat  ooold  hear  of  no  renuuns  there.  (Campu  paper 
by  Ber.  W.  Thomson,  in  Am.  BSiUotheca  Saoni, 
T«L  T.  p.  5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

APHEK.     [Aphaca.] 

ATSETAE  (; Antral  or  *A^ai:  EtJL  'A^f- 
nun),  a  port  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  said  to  have 
deriTed  ita  name  from  the  depaitnre  of  the  Argonauts 
bm  it.  The  Perrian  fleet  occnpied  the  bay  of 
Aphetee,  prerions  to  the  battle  of  Artemlsinm,  from 
vhicfa  Aphetae  was  distant  80  stadia,  acoordiog  to 
HaodotQa.  Leake  identifies  Aphetae  with  the 
Dodexn  hazboor  of  Triieri,  or  with  that  between 
the  island  of  Baled  THkeri  and  the  main.  (Herod. 
vL  193,  196,  TiiL  4;  Strab.  p.  436:  ApoU.  Bhod.  i. 
591:  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol. 
vr.  p.  397,  J>emi  of  AtHca,  p.  243,  seq.) 

APHIDKA,  or  APHIDNAE(*A^i5va,  A<^(8rai : 
Elk.  'A^xgrauigs),  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  towns  of 
Attka  (Strah.  ix.  p.  397),  is  celebrated  in  the  myth- 
iral  period  as  the  place  where  Theseus  deposited 
Hdm,  eotmsting  her  to  the  care  of  his  friend 
Aphidbms,  When  the  Diosenri  invaded  Attica  in 
seazth  of  their  sister,  the  inhabitants  of  Deceleia  in- 
lanned  the  Laoedaeinonians  where  Helen  was  con- 
oesfed,  and  showed  them  the  way  to  Aphidna.  The 
IXoeaBi  thereupon  took  the  town,  and  carried  off 
thor  sister.  (Herod,  iz.  73 ;  Diod.  ir.  63 ;  Plat  The», 
32:  Pssos.  i.  17.  §  5,  41.  §  3.)  We  lean,  from  a 
decne  quoted  by  Demosthenes  (de  Coron.  p.  238), 
that  Aphidna  was,  in  his  time,  a  fortified  town,  and 
at  a  ptater  distance  than  120  stadia  firom  Athens. 
A5  ao  Attic  demus,  it  belonged  in  succession  to  the 
tribes  Aeantis  (Pint  QfiaetL  Symp.  i.  10;  Har- 
porrat.  #.  V.  OvjpTwWSoi),  Leontis  (Steph.  B. ;  Har- 
pprvaL  L  c),  Ptolemais  (Hesych.),  and  Hadrianis 
(BTickh,  Carp.  Ttuer.  275> 

Leake,  following  Finlay,  places  Aphidna  between 
Deoelda  and  Bhamnos,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Rrer  Uarathoa,  and  supposes  it  to  have  stood  on  a 
Mroj;  and  conspicuous  height  named  Kotr6nij  upon 
vhicb  axe  cooaideFBhle  remains  indicating  the  site  of 
a  fertified  demos.  Its  distance  from  Athens  is  about 
16  nJIes,  half  as  much  firora  Marathon,  and  some- 
thiae  km  from  Deceleia.     (Leake,  Demi  ofAttica^ 

f.  19,  f*q.) 

APHLE,  or  APLE,  a  town  of  Snsiana,  60  M.  P. 
>W  Sosa,  oD  a  hike  which  Pliny  (vi.  27.  s.  31) 
eaSs  the  laau  Chaldaicugy  apparently  a  lake 
fartDed  by  the  Pasitigris.  He  speaks  elsewhere 
(n.  23.  s.  26)  of  a  lake  formed  by  the  Eulocus 
and  Titrris,  near  Charax,  tliat  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Pm^tan  Gulf;  but  this  cannot  be  the  lacue  Chal- 
daicme  of  the  other  passage,  unless  there  is  some 
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great  confasion,  no  unusual  thing  with  Pliny. 
The  site  of  Aphle  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
Ahuxxz  (Bn.).  It  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  Aginis  of 
Nearchus  (p.  73,  Hadson),  and  the  Agcrra  of 
Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

APHNITIS.    [DAflCTLins.] 

APHBODrSIAS  ('A^Sio-uif}  Eih.  *A^po. 
8((ric^f,  Aphrodisienns).  1.  (Ghent)  an  ancient 
town  of  Caria,  situated  at  Ghera  or  Geyra^  south 
of  Antiocheia  on  the  Maeander,  as  is  proved  by  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  copied  by  several  tra- 
vellers. Drawings  of  the  remains  of  Aphrodisias 
have  been  made  by  the  order  of  the  Dilettanti  So- 
ciety. There  are  the  remains  of  an  Ionic  temple  of 
Aphrodite,  the  goddess  from  whom  the  place  took 
the  name  of  Aphrodisias ;  fifteen  of  the  white  marble 
columns  are  still  standing.  A  Greek  inscription  on 
a  tablet  records  the  donation  of  one  of  the  colomns 
to  Ai^rodite  and  the  demus.  Fellows  (LycicL,  p. 
32)  has  described  the  remains  of  Aphrodisias,  and 
given  a  view  of  the  temple.  The  route  of  Fellows 
was  from  Antiocheia  on  the  Maeander  up  the  valley 
of  the  Moeynns,  which  appears  to  be  the  ancient 
name  of  the  stream  that  joins  the  Maeander  at  An- 
tiocheia ;  and  Aphrodisias  lies  to  the  east  of  the  head 
of  the  valley  in  which  the  Mcsynns  rises,  and  at  a 
considerable  elevation. 

Stepfaanns  (s.  v.  MryaX^oXis),  says  that  it  was 
first  a  city  of  the  Leleges,  and,  on  account  of  its 
magnitude,  was  called  Megalopolis;  and  it  was  also 
called  Ninoe,  firom  Ninus  (see  also  s.  v.  fiur&ii)^  —  a 
confrised  bit  of  history,  and  useful  for  nothing  except 
to  show  that  it  was  probably  a  city  of  old  foundation. 
Strabo  (p.  576)  assigns  it  to  the  division  of  Phiygia; 
but  in  Pliny  (v.  29)  it  is  a  Garian  city,  and  a  free 
city  (AphrodiBienses  liberi)  in  the  Boman  sense  of 
that  period.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  when  tliere 
was  an  inquiry  about  the  right  of  asyla,  which  was 
claimed  and  ezeroised  by  many  Greek  cities,  the 
Aphrodisienses  relied  on  a  decree  of  the  dictator 
Gaesar  for  their  services  to  his  party,  and  on  a  recent 
decree  of  Augustus.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  62.)  Sherard, 
in  1705  or  1716,  copied  an  inscription  at  Aphro- 
disias,  which  he  communicated  to  Ghishull,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  his  Anttquitates  Aaiaticae.  This  Greek 
inscription  is  a  Gonsultum  of  the  Boman  senate, 
which  confirms  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Dic- 
tator and  the  Triumviri  to  the  Aphrodisienses.  The 
Gonsultum  is  also  printed  in  Oberlin's  TaciiuSy  and 
elsewhere.  This  Gonsultum  gives  freedom  to  the 
demus  of  the  Plaraseis  and  the  Aphrodisieis.  It 
also  declares  the  temenos  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite 
in  the  city  of  the  Plaraseis  and  the  Aphrodisieis  to 
have  the  same  rights  as  the  temple  of  the  Ephesia  at 
Ephesus;  and  the  temenos  was  declared  to  be  an 
asylum.  Plarasa  then,  also  a  city  uf  Garia,  and 
Aphrodisias  were  in  some  kind  of  alliance  and  inti- 
mate relation.  There  are  coins  of  Plarasa;  and 
"coins  with  a  legend  of  both  names  are  also  not 
very  uncommon."    (Leake.) 
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2.  A  dty  of  GificuL  Stephanus  (s,  v.  'A^po- 
Surtis)  qootes  Alexander  Potyhistor,  who  quotes 
Zopyrofl  as  ao  authority  for  this  place,  being  so  calkd 
from  Aphrodite,  a  fact  which  we  might  assume. 
The  Stadiasmns  states  that  Aphrodisias  is  nearest  to 
Cyprus,  and  500  stadia  north  of  AxiHon,  the  N£. 
extremity  of  Cyprus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Diodoms 
(xix.  61);  and  by  Lvrj  (xzxiiL  20)  with  Cora- 
cesium,  Soli,  and  other  plaoes  on  this  coast.  It 
seems  from  Pliny  (v.  27,  who  calls  it  "  Opfsdom 
Veneris  ")  and  other  authorities  (it  is  not  mentioned 
by  Strabo)  to  have  been  situated  between  Celenderes 
and  Sarpedon.  It  was  on  or  near  a  promontory  also 
called  Aphrodisias.  The  site  is  not  certain.  Leake 
supposes  that  the  cape  near  the  Papadula  rocks  was 
the  promontory  Aphrodisias,  and  that  some  vestiges 
of  the  town  may  be  found  near  the  harbour  behind 
tbeci^.    (See  also  Beanfbrt'siTaramantia,  p.  211.) 

3.  A  promontory  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Caria  (Meb^ 
i.  16;  Plin.  v.  28),  between  the  gulfii  of  Schoenus 
and  Thymnias.  llie  modem  name  is  not  mentioned 
by  Hamilton,  who  passed  round  it  (^Seaearches, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  72).  It  has  sometimes  been  conibunded 
with  the  Cynos  Sema  of  Strabo,  which  is  Cape 
Volpo.  [G.  L.] 

APHBODI'SIAS  (*A(^Suru£s),  an  island  ad- 
jacent  to  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  marking  the 
extent  westward  of  the  people  called  Giligammae 
(Herod,  iv.  169).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  one  of 
the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Cyrenalca,  calling  it 
also  Laea  (Acm^  fj  ^AfppoBlrris  vriaosj  iv.  4  §  14 ; 
Steph.  B.  8.  o.)  Scylax  (p.  45,  Hudson,  p.  109, 
Gronov.)  places  it  between  the  Chersonosus  Magna 
(the  E.  headland  of  Cyrenalca)  and  Nanstathmus 
(near  its  N.  point),  and  mentions  it  as  a  station 
for  ships.  The  anonymous  Periplus  gives  its  po- 
sition mors  definitely,  between  Zephyrium  and 
Chersis;  and  calls  it  a  port,  with  a  temple  of 
Aphrodite.  It  may,  perhaps,  correspond  wiUi  the 
island  of  Al  Hitra,  (Mannert,  voL  x.  pt  2.  p. 
80.)  [P.  S.] 

APHBODI'SIAS,  in  Spain.  I.  [Gadbs.]  2. 
[PoRTus  Vbnbris.] 

APHBODrSIAS  ('A^poSMrfof),  a  town  in  the 
S.  of  Laoonia,  on  the  Boeatic  gulf,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Aeneas.  (Pans.  iii.  12.  §  11,  viii. 
12.  §  8.) 

APHRODrSIUM.  1.  ('A^poSfo-ioy,  Strab.  p.682; 
Ptol.  V.  14;  'Ai^poauridr,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Eth. 
*A4>poSi(ri«^s),  a  city  of  Cyprus,  situated  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  island,  only  70  stadia  from 
Salamis.  (D'AnviUe,  in  Mem,  de  LiU.  vol.  xzxii. 
p.  541.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A  small  place  in  Arcadia,  not  far  from  Mega- 
lopolis, on  the  road  to  Megalopolis  and  Tegea.  (Paus. 
viii.  44.  §  2.) 

3.  [Akdea.] 

APHRODI'SIUS  MONS  (jh  'Atpponhiov  Spot), 
a  mountain  in  Spain,  mentioned  by  Appian  as  a 
stronghold  of  Viriathus;  but  in  a  manner  insuffi- 
cient to  define  its  position  (Iher.  64,  66).  [P.  S.] 
APHRODITES  PORTUS.  [Myos  Hormus.] 
APHRODITO'POLIS,  APHRODITO,  VENE- 
RIS OPPIDUM  QhippoBi-nis  ir6\is,  'AtppoZir6- 
iroAir,  'A^poSiroi:  JSth.  *A^>poBiT<yfro\lTris)j  the 
name  of  several  cities  in  Egypt.  I.  In  Zxnoer 
Egypt,  1.  [Atarbschis.]  2.  A  town  of  the 
Nomos  Leontopolites.  (Stmb.  xvii.  p.  802.)  —  II. 
Jn  the  HeptcmomUf  or  Middle  Egypt  3.  Afro- 
DiTO  {Itin,  Ant.  p.  168 :  A0po8(T«,  Hieroc.  p.  730, 
At/yehf  mounds,  but  no  Rn.),  a  considerable  city 
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on  the  E.  side  of  the  ^e;  exptal  of  tiie  Yiaam 
Aphroditopoltes.  (Strab.  xviL  p.  809 ;  PtoL)  It 
was  an  episcopal  see,  down  to  the  Arab  oonqnest. 
Its  coins  are  extant,  of  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  with  the  e^graph  A^POAEITOnOAL  • 
(Rasche,  $.  v.)  — 3.  In  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Thdau, 
4.  {TackUi)  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nils,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  river,  below  Ptolemais  ani 
Panopolis;  capital  of  the  Nomos  Aphioditopolites 
(Plin.  V.  9,  10.  s.  11,  VenerU  Uerwn,  to  distiit- 
guish  it  from  No.  5;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813;  Agatharch. 
de  Rub,  Mar,  p.  22;  Prokesch,  Erirmermgen, 
voL  i.  p.  152.)  5.  {Deir,  Ro.),  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Nile,  much  higher  up  than  the  former,  ind, 
like  it,  a  little  distance  from  the  rii«r;  in  the 
Nomoe  Hermonthites,  between  Thebes  and  Apol- 
lonopohs  Magna;  and  a  little  NW.  of  Latopolia. 
(Plin.  V.  10.  s.  11.)  [P.S.] 

APHTHI'TES  NOMOS  (6  'A^^n^s  voiiis\  a 
nomoB  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  mentioDed  bj 
Herodotus,,  between  those  of  Bubastis  and  Taois; 
but  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer  menttons  soch 
a  city  as  Aphthis.  The  name  seems  to  point  to 
a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Phthah,  the  ^rptisB 
Hephaestus.    (Herod,  ii.  166.)  [P.  &] 

A'PHYTIS  ('A^^ir,  also  *A^^,  "A^vroj :  Etk 
'A^fnrrcuos,  more  early  'A^i/ti*^* ,  'A^vreiftj,  'A^vr^ 
ffiox:  A'thytOj  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iil  p. 
156),  a  town  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  pemnsola 
Pallene,  in  Macedonia,  a  little  below  Potidsea. 
(Herod,  vii.  123:  Thuc.  i.  64;  Strab.  vii.  pu  330.) 
Xenophon  (JSeH,  v.  3.  §  19)  says  that  it  possessed 
a  temple  of  Dionysius,  to  which  the  Spartan  king 
Agesipolis  desired  to  be  removed  before  his  death; 
but  it  was  more  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Animcn, 
whose  ^ead  appears  on  its  oiins.  (Pint  Lyt.  20; 
Pans.  iii.  18.  §  3;  Steph.  B.  jl0.) 

APFDANUS.     [Enipeus.] 

APILA  (Plakandna),  a  river  in  Pieria  in  Uaoe- 
dcHiia,  rising  in  Mt.  Olympus,  and  flowing  into  the  ses 
near  Hentcleia.  (Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17 ;  Leake,  NorAem 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  405,  406.) 

APrOLAE  ('AirfoAat:  Etk.  'AwioAoi^s),  an  an- 
cient city  of  Latium,  which  took  the  lead  among  the 
Latin  cities  in  the  war  agamst  Tarquinius  Piucos, 
and  was  in  consequence  besieged  and  taken  by  that 
monarch.  We  are  told  that  it  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  its  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  we  find  no  subsequent  mention  of 
it  in.  history.  Yet  it  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
viously a  place  of  some  importimce,  as  livy  tells  us 
the  spoils  derived  from  thence  enabled  Tarqnin 
to  celebrate  the  Lndi  Magni  for  the  first  time ; 
while,  according  to  Valerius  of  Antium,  they  fur- 
nished the  funds  with  which  be  oamnenced  the  con- 
struction of  th^  Capitol.  (Liv.  i.  35;  Dion.  Hal. 
iii.  49;  Valerius,  ap.  Plin.  iii.  5. 1. 9.) 

The  site  of  a  dty  destroyed  at  so  eariy  a  period, 
and  not  mentioned  by  any  geographer,  can  scarcely 
be  determined  with  any  certainty;  but  Cell  ai^ 
Nibby  are  disposed  to  place  it  at  a  spot  about  11 
miles  from  Rome,  and  a  mile  to  the  S.  of  the  Appan 
Way,  whero  there  are  some  rcnuuns  which  indicate 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  as  weU  as  othera  ci  later 
Roman  date.  The  position  was  (as  usual)  a  par- 
tially isolated  hill,  rising  immediately  above  a  small 
stream,  now  called  the  Fosm  ddle  Fratocchie, 
which  was  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  (de:»tn>yed  in 
1832),  known  as  the  Ponte  delle  Streghe.  Its 
position  would  ihus  be  intermediate  between  Bo- 
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ydOm  on  the  Ef  and  Politoriuni  and  TeUeDaft  on 
Um  W.  (XaAy,  IHntorni,  xoLl  p.  211  ;  Topo- 
grapkff  o/ liome,  p.  87;  Abdcen,  Mittel'Itatim, 
p  69.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

.  APIS  C^w)i  a  seaport  town  (Poljb*  £»c.  Leg. 
115)  OB  the  K.  coast  of  Airica»  about  11  or  12  miles 
W.  of  Paiaetaniiun,  sometimes  xeckooed,  to  £g7pt, 
aod  aometimca  to  Marmarica.  Scjlax  (p  44)  plaoes 
it  at  tin  W.  bonndvy  of  Egypt,  oo  the  frontier  of 
the  Mumaridae.  Ptolemj  (hr..  i.  §  5)  mentioos  it 
as  io  tiiB  Lxbjrae  Nomoa;  and  so  does  Plhij,  who 
cells  it  wjhiUs  reUgionB  AeggpH  locus  (v.  6,  where 
the  eoDuneii  text  makes  its  distance  W.  of  Paiaeto- 
aimn  72  Beman  miles,  bat  one  of  the  best  HSS.  gives 
12,  which  agrees  with  the  distanoe  of  100  stadSa  in 
Stoabo^  xrii.  pu  799)^  It  seems  -werj  donbtfhl 
whether  the  Aps  of  HtRMlotas  (u.  18)  can  be  the 
mot  place.  [P.  S.] 

APOBATHMI  QAwiSaBnot),  a  small  place  in 
Ai^olis,  near  the  frontiers  of  Cynnria,  was  sajd  to 
hare  been  so  caQed  from  Donans  landing  at  this 
ipQC.  (I^oa.  ii.  38.  §  4.)  The  snrronnding  coontiy 
was  also  called  Pyramia  (IlvpJifua),  from  tfa« 
iwnamrnts  in  the  form  of  pjramids  ibnnd  here. 
(Plot.  PyrrJL  32 ;  Bo6s»  Seum  m  Fthpomu, 
pl52.) 

APCCOPA  CAw<(jcoira,  Steph.B.  «.  v.;  Peiy>l 
M.  ErytL  p.  9 ;  PtoL  i.  17.  §  7),  ilagna  and  Panra, 
zci]iectiTd7.fiaa<26/  dAgoa  and  Cape  Bedoma  were 
tvo  small  towns  in  abaj  of  similar  name  (Ptol.  L  17. 
§  9X  <m  the  coast  of  Africa  Barbaxia,  between  the 
headlaztds  of  Baptom  and  Prasnm.  Their  inhabitants 
wrre  AKhiopians  (Ai0/ow«r  'Pa^ioi,  PtoL  iv.  8. 
S  3>  rW.  B.  D.] 

APODOTL  [AxTOUA,  p.  65,  a.] 
APOIXINIS  PBOMONTOBIUM  QP^&KK»vqs 
licp0»X  in  N.  Africa.  1.  Also  called  *AiroX\Aptop 
(Scnk  xviL  pu  832),  a  pramontoiy  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa  Propria,  near  Utica,  and  forming  the  W. 
hwdhad,  as  the  Mercnrii  Pr.  formed  the  £.,  of  the 
ptaX  gntf  of  Utica  or  Carthage.  (Strab.  I  c.)  This 
doicnptifaa,  and  aU  the  other  references  to  it,  identify 
it  with  C.  JTarina  or  Bat  Sidi  AU^at-Mekhi^  and 
est  the  mofe  westerly  C.  Zibeeb  at  Bos  Sidi  BoU' 
Skm$htL  (It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Shaw 
appCes  the  name  Zibeeb  to  the  former).  Livy 
(zzi.  24}  mentions  it  as  in  aght  of  Carthage,  which 
win  appty  to  the  former  cape,  but  not  to  the  latter. 
Ifela  (i.  7)  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  three  great 
hndluds  on  this  coast,  between  ^e  otJier  two,  Can> 
Admn  and  Mocnrii.  It  is  a  high  pointed  rock,  re- 
■aricaUe  for  its  whiteness.  (Shaw,  p.  145;  Barth, 
Wimdenm^eny  ^c^  vol  i.  p  71). 

It  ii  afaooBt  certain  that  this  cape  was  identical 
widk  the  PcLCBBUM  Pr.,  at  which  Scipb  landed  on 
his  expedicua  to  cloee  the  Second  Punic  War;  and 
which  had  been  fixed,  in  the  first  treaty  between  the 
Saraans  and  Carthaginians,  as  the  boundary  of  the 
vcrago  of  the  former  towards  the  W.  (Polyb.  iii. 
22';  lir.  xzix.  27 ;  Kannert,  voL  z.  pL  2,  pp.  293, 
tJL) 

2.  A  pRxnootory  of  Manretania  Cacsariensis,  adja- 
cent to  the  dij  of  Julia  Caesarea.  (Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1 ; 
FroL)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLINCyPOLlS  C^x6\}Mfros  »(JAij:  £th. 
*Awm\XM0nrwa?Ur7is%  the  name  of  sevQ:al  cities  in 
Egypt— 

1.  AroLLZKOFOus  Magna  (v6\if  fuydkn 
Av^AAMrg,,  Strab.  jcviL  p.  817 ;  Agartharch.  p22 ; 
Hin.  r.  9.  s,ll;  Pint.  Is,  et  Osir,  50;  Aelian. 
IliAAn,   z.  2;    PtoL  iv.   5.  §70;  *AiroAA«Wa, 
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Steph.  Byzant  a.  v.;  'AiroXAwi'ias,  Hierocl.  p.  732; 
It.  Ant.  p.  160,  174;  Not  Imp.  Orient  c  143. 
ApoUonos  Snperioris  [nrbs]),  the  modem  Bdfooj 
was  a  dty  of  the  Thebaid,  on  the  western  baiUc  of 
the  Nile,  in  Lat.  25°  N.,  and  about  thirteen  miles 
below  the  lesser  Cataract  Ptolemy  (L  c.)  assigns 
Apollinopolis  to  the  Hermonthite  nowe,  but  it  was 
more  commonly  regarded  as  the  capital  town  of 
the  nome  ApoIIopoUtes.  Under  the  Boman  em- 
perora  it  was  the  seait  of  a  Bishop's  see,  and  the 
head-qnarters  of  the  Legio  II.  Tn^jaaa.  Its  in- 
habitants were  enemies  of  the  crocodile  and  its 
worshippers. 

Both  the  ancient  city  and  the  uKxUm  hamlet, 
however,  derived  their  principal  reput^ion  from 
two  temples,  which  are  considered  second  only 
to  the  Temple  of  Denderah  as  specimens  of  the 
sacied  structures  of  Egypt  The  modem  Et{f6o  is 
contained  within  the  courts,  or  built  upon  the  plat- 
form of  the  principal  of  the  two  temples  at  Apolli- 
nopoUa.  The  larger  temple  is  in  good  preservation, 
but  is  partially  buried  by  the  sand,  by  heaps  of 
rubbish,  and  by  the  modem  town.  The  smaller 
temple,  sometimes,  but  improperly,  called  a  Typho- 
nium,  is  apparently  an  i^ppendage  of  the  latter,  and 
its  sculptures  represent  the  birth  and  education 
of  the  youthful  deity.  Horns,  whose  parents  Noum, 
or  Kneph  and  Athor,  were  worshipped  in  the  larger 
edifice.  The  principal  temple  is  dedicated  to  Noum, 
whose  ^mbol  is  the  disc  of  the  sun,  supported  by 
two  asps  and  the  extended  wings  of  a  vulture.  Its 
sculptures  represent  (Bosellini,  Motmm,  del  Cvlto, 
p.  240,  too.  auLzviii.)  the  progress  of  the  Sun, 
Phre-Hor-Hat|  Lord  of  Heaven,  moving  in  his  bark 
(^Bari)  through  the  circle  of  the  Hours.  The  local 
name  of  the  district  round  Apollinopolis  was  Hat, 
and  Noum  was  styled  Hor-hat-kah,  or  Horns,  the 
tutelary  genius  of  the  land  of  Hat  This  deity 
forms  also  at  Apollinopolis  a  triad  with  the  goddess 
Athor  and  Hor-Senet  The  members  of  the  triad 
are  youthful  gods,  pointing  their  finger  towards 
their  mouths,  and  before  the  discovery  of  the 
hieroglyphic  character  were  regarded  as  figures  of 
Harpocrates. 

The  entrance  into  the  burger  temple  of  Apolli- 
nopolis is  a  gateway  (wvAc^v)  50  feet  high,  flaoked 
by  two  converging  vdngs  (irrcpd)  in  the  form  of 
truncated  pyramids,  rising  to  107  fret  The  wings 
contain  ten  stories,  are  pierced  by  round  loop-holes 
for  the  admisfiian  of  light,  and  probably  aer\'ed  as 
chambers  or  dormitories  for  the  priests  and  servitors 
of  the  temple.  From  the  jambs  of  the  door  project 
two  blocks  of  stone,  which  were  intended,  as  D^non 
supposes,  to  support  the  heads  of  two  colossal 
figures.  This  propylaeon  leads  into  a  large  square, 
surrounded  by  a  colonnade  roofed  with  squared 
granite,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a  pronaos  or 
portico,  53  feet  in  height,  and  having  a  triple  row 
of  columns,  six  in  each  row,  with  variously  and 
gracefully  foliaged  capitals.  The  temple  is  145 
feet  wide,  and  424  feet  long  from  the  entrance  to 
the  opposite  end.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  and  the  main  court  ascends 
gradually  to  the  pronaos  by  broad  steps.  The 
whole  area  of  the  building  was  surroimded  by  a 
wall  20  feet  hig^,  of  great  thickness.  Like  so  many 
of  the  Egyptian  temples,  that  of  ApoUinopolis  was 
capable  of  being  employed  as  a  fortress.  It  stood 
about  a  third  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  The  sculp- 
tures, although  carefully  and  indeed  beautifully 
executed,  are  of  the  Ptolemaic  era,  the  earliest  por- 
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lioii  of  the  temple  hiving  ban  erected  by  Plolemj    < 
PhilomebH-  B.  c  181. 

Tbe  temple  of  ApolliDapolu,  u  ft  umple  of 
£gjptiiiD  a»ani  irchiuctare,  it  minntelj  described 
ID  the  Pem^  Cytlopeiia,  an.  Edfu,  and  in  the  I>t 
Tolorae  of  Briiith  ^utetfm,  Egyptian  Anttquitietj 
vbcre  nlflo  will  be  found  a  i^round  plan  of  it.  See 
lito  Belzoni,  mnd  Wilkinaon'i  Egi/pl  and  ThAa, 
pp.  43S— i3B. 

2.  Apolunopolib  Pahva  ('AT^Usvat  1^  M'ifKi, 
Stepfa.  B.  (.  D.;  'KiriK>.itt  «i»pdt,  HierocL  p.  731^ 
ApolloiHs  minOTia  [orbs],  It.  Anton,  p.  158),  wu 
a  lawn  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  Lit.  27°  N,  upon  the 
venlern  bank  rf  tbe  Nile.  It  atood  between  H^p- 
eeli  and  Ljcopolia,  end  l>elonged  to  the  Hjpsehote 

3.  ApoLLisoroua  Parta  {'KriKKmot  wiKit 
luKpii,  PUil.  iv.  5.  §  70;  'KrifjMVO!  niKa,  Stnb. 
xviLp.ei5;  Apollonoe  Vicuj!,  It.  Anton,  p.  165), 
wu  » town  of  the  Thebud,  in  the  Coptite  Nome, 
in  Lat.  36°  N.,  sitoBted  between  Thebes  wid 
CupCoa.  It  stood  on  tbe  eaatero  bvik  of  the  Nile, 
and  carried  on  an  sctiie  trade  vitli  Berenice  itA 
Hjras  Honnos,  on  the  Ked  Sea.  ApolliiMtpolii 
Pwa  was  22  milei  distant  from  Tbebes,  and  is 
tlie  modem  Ktat.  It  cormpouds,  probably,  to  tbe 
Uaiimtanopolii  of  the  later  emperors. 

4.  Apt)LLisopou»CSteph.B.  »,f.!  P!in.Ti.35>, 
was  a  town  of  the  Megabari,  in  eastern  Aethiopa. 

5.  Afollohob  Utdheium  (Plin.  vi.  26;  It 
AntoT}.),  st«id  upon  the  high  rud  from  Goptoe,  in 
the  Thebaid,  to  Qereniai  on  the  Bed  Sea,  and  wai 

between  those  citief.  [W.  B.  D.] 

APOLL(raiACAiro\?u>irIa:  £1^  'AwoAAwnd- 
Ti)t,  Apolloniatea,  Apolliniu,  -fitis,  ApoUonienae),  in 
Europe.  I.  Adt]'o[^il7,«hich,accoiding  toSteph. 
Byi.,was  atuated  in.tho  neighbourhood  of  Aluntiiun 
Cutacte.  CioiroaLianieotionsit(Or.HiVerr.iii.43} 
and  in  cotgunction  with  Halontium,  CapitiDm,  and 
SnguiitrD,  in  a  mamierthat  seems  to  imply  that  it  was 
situated  io  the  same  port  of  Sialj  with  these  cities ; 
and  we  learn  from  Uodoma  (iri.  72)  that  it  was  at 
onetime  xul^ect  to  L^tiiMS,  tbe  tyrant  of  Engoium, 
from  whose  hand*  it  was  wrested  by  Timoloon,  und 
Teatored  to  an  independent  condition.  A  little  later 
we  find  it  again  menlioDed  among  the  cities  reduced 
by  Afrsthoclce,  after  his  retnm  from  Africa,  B.C. 
307  (Diod.  xx.  56),  Bat  it  evidently  regained  its 
liberty  after  the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  and  in  the  days 
of  Cicero  wu  still  a  municipal  town  of  aome  im- 
pnrtance.  (Or.  m  Verr.  iii.  *3,  v.  33.)  From 
this  time  it  dinppears  from  history,  and  the  name 
U  not  found  «tlier  in  Pliny  or  Ptolemy. 

Ita  site  has  been  much  disputed;  but  the  pas- 
sages above  cited  pnct  distinctly  to  a  poution  in  Ibe 
nmih-eastem  part  of  Sicily;  and  it  b  probable  that 
the  modem  PoJKiu,  a  smidl  town  en  a  hill,  about  3 
miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  8  or  3  E.  bomCefalu, 
ocpnines  it«  ate.  The  resemblance  «f  nsnia  is  cer- 
taiidy  entitled  to  much  weight;  and  if  Enguinm  be 
correctly  placed  at  Gangi,  tbe  connexion  between 
that  dty  and  Apollonia  is  easily  eipluoed.  It  must 
be  admitUd  that  the  words  of  Stephanua  require, 
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B.*,P.),the 


by  the  Cydomstw,  sin 
were  ineir  menaa  ana  allies.  (Fdyb.  uiiL  16.) 
The  ute  is  on  the  ecost  oeir  Ampo,  or  perhi]* 
apprcBching  tnwards  MtgiiUi  fulnm,  at  the  Gj>>- 
ifav.  (Pashlej,  CWfc,  Tol.  Lp.2fll.)  The  sitt 
of  the  other  city,  which  was  once  calitd  KlekAm 
('EAiliApa,  Ste^.  B.),  ii  Dnocrtain.  The  pbilia>- 
^her  Diogenes  Apolloniates  was  a  native  nf  Apjj. 
loniales  in  Cr«te.  (Diet,  of  Btog.  i.  v.)  [E.BJ.] 
3.  {Pellma,  or  Poffifna),  a  city  of  lUyria,  tiio- 
ated  10  stadia  &om  the  right  bank  of  the  Aaas, 
and  60  stadia  from  the  sea  (Stub.  vii.  p.  316),  n- 
SO  stadia  according  to  Scylai  (p.  10).  It  nu 
founded  by  the  CJorinthians  and  Corcyraoos  is  tbe 
seventh  century  before  the  Christisn  era,  and  is  nid 
to  have  been  originally  called  Gylacda  (ruA^rfia), 
from  Gylax,  the  name  of  its  oecist.  (Thnc.  i.  26; 
Scytrmus,  439,  MO;  Pans.  i.  21.  §  12,  22.  J  3; 
Strab.Lc;  Stepb.6.  s.f.)  Apolitnia  wod  beomc 
a  flourishing  place,  bat  its  name  rardy  ocmis  Id 
Grecian  history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  civil  nn 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  as  a  fortified  town 
with  a  citadel;  and  tUe  possessioD  of  it  nas  pf  j^inl 
importance  to  Caeaar  in  bis  cunpoigci  agtuiet  F<in- 
pey  in  Grwce.  (Caes,  B.  C.  iii.  12,  Itq.}  Towaids 
the  end  of  the  Roman  republic  it  was  celebrated  n 
a  seat  of  learning ;  and  many  of  the  Booun  nobla 
were  aocustamed  to  send  thor  aona  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  hteratnre  and  philceophy  of 
Greeoe.  It  was  here  that  Augrutns  spent  al 
months  before  the  death  of  his  uncle  summoiid  him 
to  Rome.  (SuAAvg.  10;  Veil.  PaL  ii.  59.)  Clem 
calls  it  at  tliis  period  "  urtis  magna  et  giaiu." 
Apollonia  is  mentionod  by  Hierodcs  (p.  653,  ed. 
"•--"--^  '-  ihe  siath  centnr;      ■   -  ■■    '   - 


but  tittle  dependence 


e  placed  upon  the  ac 


in  the  1 


I  of  the  middle  aget.    Tbe 


village  of  AlUoo,  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Apollirai, 
appears  to  have  increased  In  importance  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  Apollonia  declined.  AccordinE  I" 
5Irabo  (p.  322),  the  Via  Eenatia  coiutiennd  U 
Apollonia,  and  according  to  athers  at  Dyrrbacbiuni ; 
the  two  roads  met  at  Clodiani.  There  are  srarrdy 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  at  the  prefcm  dsj. 
Leako  discovered  «ome  traces  of  walls  and  of  two 
Lcmplea ;  and  the  monastery,  built  near  its  silp,  aa- 
talus  some  fine  peces  of  sculpture,  which  were  foiutd 
in  ploughing  the  fields  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Leair. 
Korthent  Grtcct,  vol  i.  p.  368,  seq. ;  Tafel,  Ik  Via 
Egmttia,  p.  U,  se^.) 


The  coins  vbicb  bare  bMn  published  as  of  this 
city  belong  either  to  Apollonia,  in  niyria,  or  to 
Tauronieniuni(Eckbel,  voLi.  p.198.)    [E.  H.  B.J 

S.  Tbe  name  of  two  dtics  in  Crete,  one  near 


4.  (Sucioli'),  a  town  of  Thru«,  ot 
Euxinus,  a  little  S.  of  Mesambria,  was  a  colony  of 
the  Hileaians.  It  had  two  large  barbanrs,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  situated  on  a  small 
island.  It  preerased  a  celebrated  temple  of  Aprflo, 
and  a  colossal  statue  of  this  god,  30  cubits  in  heigbt, 
which  M.  Lucullua  carried  to  Rome  and  placed  m  the 
CaptoL  (Herod.iv.90;St™b.riLp,319,iaLp.541, 
Plin.  Hiiv,  7-  a.  18  §  39;  Scvmnus,  730;  Arrian, 
Ptripl  p.  24,  Anon.  Peript.  p.  14.)  It  was  sub- 
sequently cailod  Sozoi'oi49  (2»iilwDAit,  Anon.  Pt- 
ripl. p.  14),  whence  its  modem  name  SiieioU. 
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5.  (^JHAlma),  a  town  of  Mjgdoilia  in  Uacedonia, 
&  «f  the  kke  Bolbe  (Athen.  tui.  p.  334,  e.),  and 
N.  of  tte  Ohatddxan  noantaias,  on  the  road  from 
Theaalooica  to  Amphipolis,  as  we  learn  from  Uie 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xviL  1)  and  the  Itineraries. 
(AotOL  Itu.  pp.  320,  330;  Itin.  Hierosol.  p.  605; 
TabL  Ptatinf;.)  Pliny  (it.  10.  s.  17.  §  38)  men- 
tioos  thU  Apc^IoDia. 

&  {I\tli^kero)j  the  chief  town  of  Cbalcidice  in 
Ifarcdonia,  aituAted  N.  of  Olynthns,  and  a  little  S. 
of  the  CImkidian  mountains.  That  this  ApoUonia 
k  a  different  place  from  Na  5,  appears  from  Xeno- 
pbon,  who  descrihes  the  Chalddian  Apollonia  as  dis- 
tutt  10  or  12  miles  frtan  Oljnthos.  (Xen.  HelL  v. 
12.  §  I,  seq.)  It  was  probably  this  Apollonia 
which  struck  the  beaatifril  Chalcidian  coins,  bearing 
en  the  dbrtrso  the  head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  re- 
tcrse  his  lyre,  with  the  legend  XdKKt9^y, 

7.  A  town  in  the  peninsnla  of  Acte,  or  Mt.  Athos 
in  Macedonia,  the  inhahitants  of  which  were  called 
MacrobS.     (Plin.  ir.  10.  s.  17.  §  37.) 

8.  A  town  in  Thrace,  situated  aocciding  to  Livy's 
Bsnadve  (zzxriii.  41),  between  Maroneia  and  Ab- 
den.  bat  errooeonsly  placed  by  the  Ep&tomizer  of 
Scrdw  (yiL  pu  331)  and  by  Pomponins  Mela  (ii  2) 
vat  of  the  Nestus. 

The  fear  towns  kst  mentioned  (Nos.  5 — 8)  are 
frequeotfy  ooofimnded,  but  are  conectly  distingoished 
hf  Leake,  who  errs,  however,  in  makhig  the  passage 
ti  Atbenaens  (viii.  p.  334,  e.),  refer  to  No.  6,  in- 
stead cf  to  No.  5.  (Jfortham  Greece^  voL  iii.  p. 
4o?,  aeq.) 

9.  A  town  on  the  frontiers  of  Aetolia,  near  Nau- 
pectus.    (Ur.  xxri'd.  8.) 

APOLL(XNIA,  in  A^a.  1.  The  chief  town  of 
a  dirtiict  in  Aaayria,  named  ApoUoniatis.  Apollonia 
b  iacmeetly  placed  by  Stephanus  («.  v.  'AvoA- 
A«vui)  between  Babylon  and  Snsa.  Strabo  (p.  732, 
aad  524)  says  that  ApoUoniatis  is  that  part  of 
Bahyldoia  which  borders  on  Susis,  that  its  original 
uaEoe  was  Sittacene,  and  it  was  then  called  ApoUo- 
aiatisb  The  names  ApoHonia  and  ApoUoniatis  were 
evidently  given  by  the  ftlacedonian  Greeks.  ApoUo- 
aiatb  is  in  feet  one  of  the  divisions  of  Assyria  in  the 
gnofraphy  of  the  Greeks;  but  it  is  impoaf>ible  to  de- 
tprnJue  its  limits.  Polybius  (v.  44)  makes  Meso- 
pirtamia  and  ApoUoniatis  the  southern  boundaries  of 
Mefia,  and  ApoUooiads  is  therefore  east  of  the 
Tvria.  This  appears,  indeed,  from  another  passage 
in  Polytius  (v.  51),  wtiich  also  shows  that  Apollonia 
•as  east  of  the  Tigris.  The  country  was  fertile,  but 
it  alao  coctuned  a  hiUy  tract,  that  is,  it  extended 
aocne  £staace  east  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  There 
b  evidently  great  confrision  in  the  divisions  of  As- 
mii  by  the  Greek  gec^raphers.  If  we  place  Apol- 
feuiatK  south  of  the  district  of  Arbela,  and  make  it 
extend  as  fer  as  Bagdad,  there  may  be  no  great 
error.  There  seems  to  be  no  authority  fur  fixing 
il»  ete  of  ApoUonia. 

2.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia  (Arrian, 
PtripL  pt  13),  200  stadia  from  the  promontory  of 
Calpe  {Kirpe).  It  was  called  Thynias,  says  Pliny 
(vi.  12),  to  dtsdnguish  it  from  another  island  Apol- 
knia.  He  ^aoes  it  a  Roman  mile  from  the  coast. 
Tliyiuas,  Thyne,  Thynia,  or  Thjmis  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
9musy,  may  have  been  the  original  name  of  this 
Wand,  and  ApoUonia  a  name  derived  from  a  temple 
af  Apnflo.  boUt  after  the  Greeks.  The  other  name 
is  evitktitly  derived  from  the  Thyni  of  the  opposite 
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3.  A  town  of  Mysia,  on  an  eminence  east  of  Per- 


gamum,  on  the  way  to  Sardis.  (Strab.  p.  625; 
Xen.  Anab.  tU.  8.  §  15.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
near  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Lydia.  The  site  does 
not  appear  to  be  determined. 

4.  Steph.  B.  («.  v.  ^KkoXXuvio)  mentions  Apol- 
lonia in  Pisidia,  and  one  also  in  Phrygia;  but  it 
seems  very  probable,  from  comparing  what  he  says 
of  the  two,  that  there  is  some  confusion,  and  there 
was  perhaps  only  one,  and  in  Pisidia.  In  Strabo 
(p.  676)  the  name  is  ApoUonias.  The  ruins  were 
discovered  by  ArundeU  (^IHscoverieSy  #c.  vol.  i.  p. 
236)  at  a  place  called  Ohu  Borlotu  The  acropoUs 
stands  on  a  lofty  crag,  from  which  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  rich  plains  to  the  NW.  This 
place  is  in  38^  4'  N.  lat.,  and  in  the  direct  line  be- 
tween Apamea  and  Antioch,  so  fer  as  the  nature  of 
the  countiy  wiU  admit.  (HamUton,  Researches^  ^. 
vol.  il  p.  361.)  The  Peutinger  Table  places  it 
24  miles  from  Apameia  Gibotus.  Several  Greek 
inscriptions  from  ApoUonia  have  been  copied  by 
ArundeU  and  Hamilton.  One  inscription,  which 
contains  the  words  ^  /SovAi}  kou  6  Ihjfjtos  tup  *AiroA- 
ketvtaruvj  decides  the  question  as  to  the  site  of  this 
place.  Two  Greek  insaiptions  of  the  Roman  period 
copied  by  ArundeU  give  the  fuU  title,  '*  the  Boule 
and  Demna  of  the  ApoUoniatae  Lycii  Thraces  Co- 
loni,"  from  which  ArundeU  concludes  that  *'  a  Thra- 
dan  colony  established  themselves  in  Lycia,  and  that 
some  of  Uie  latter  founded  the  city  of  ApoUonia;" 
an  interpretation  that  may  be  not  quite  correct. 

Stephanus  says  that  ApoUonia  in  Pisidia  was  ori- 
ginally caUed  Mordiaeon,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
quinces.  (Athen.  p.  81.)  It  is  stiU  noted  for  its 
quinces  (ArundeU),  which  have  the  great  recom- 
mendation of  being  eatable  without  dressing.  The 
coins  of  ApoUonia  record  Alexander  the  Great  as  the 
founder,  and  also  the  name  of  a  stream  that  flowed 
by  it,  the  Hippopharas.     (Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  334.) 

5.  Of  Mysia  ('A.  M  'PwvJcwcy,  Strab.  p.  675),  a 
description  which  misled  some  travellers  and  geo- 
grai^ers,  who  fixed  the  site  at  Ulubad  on  the  Rhyn- 
dactts.  But  the  site  is  AhvUionte,  which  is  on  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  the  ApoUoniatis  of  Strabo, 
who  says  that  the  town  is  on  the  lake.  Some  high 
land  advances  into  the  lake,  and  forms  a  narrow 
promontory,  "  off  the  SW.  point  of  which  is  an 
bland  widi  the  town  of  Abullumte"  (HamUton, 
JReaearcheSf  4^.  vol.  ii.  p.  87.)  The  remains  of 
ApoUonia  are  inconsiderable.  The  Rhyndacus  flows 
into  the  lake  ApoUoniatis,  and  issues  from  it  a  deep 
and  muddy  river.  The  lake  extends  from  east  to 
west,  and  is  studded  with  many  islands  in  the  N£. 
part,  on  one  of  which  is  the  town  of  ApoUonia. 
(Hamilton.)  The  circuit  of  the  lake  is  estimated 
by  some  traveUers  at  about  60  miles,  and  its  length 
about  10;  but  the  dimensions  vary  considerably,  for 
in  winter  the  waters  are  much  higher.  It  abounds 
in  fish. 

6.  In  Lycia,  is  conjectured  by  Spratt  (^Lycia, 
vol.  i.  p.  203)  to  have  been  at  SarcMwjik,  whero 
there  are  remains  of  a  Greek  town.  The  modern 
site  b  in  the  interior  NW.  of  Phaselb.  The  author 
discovered  an  inscription  with  the  letters  "  Ap  "  on 
it.  Stephanus  («.  v.)  mentions  an  island  of  the 
name  belonging  to  Lycia;  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  a  town  of  the  name.  There  are,  however,  coins 
with  the  epigraph  * Kwo\K»vuiTtov  Avir.  and  'AiroA- 
Xwiarrw  Avk.  BpoK.j  which  might  indicate  some 
phu%  in  Lycia.  But  these  belong  to  Apollonia  of 
Pbidia.  [G.  L.] 

7.  (iln)/*),  a  town  of    Falcstine,  situated  bo- 
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tween  Caesarea  and  Joppa.  (Steph.  B.;  Ptol. 
V.  16;  Plin.  v.  14;  Peut.  Tab.)  The  origin  of 
its  name  is  not  known,  but  was  probably  owing  to 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  either  A^^^pt  or  S>Tia. 
After  having  suffered  in  their  wars,  it  was  repaired 
bj  Gabinios,  proconsul  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  B.  J, 
•  i.  6.)  Arsiif  on  the  coast,  a  deserted  village  upon 
/l  the  iVfoJr  ArsAf^  represents  the  ancient  Apollonia. 
(Robinson,  Bibl  JRes.  vol.  iii.  p.  46 ;  Irbj  and 
Mangles,  Trav.  p.  189 ;  Chesney,  Exped,  Eupkrai, 
vol.  i.  p.  490.)  ArsirfwAS  famous  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusades.  (Wilken,  die  Kreuez,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17, 
39,  102,  vol.  iv.*  p.  416,  vol.  viL  pp.  325,  400, 
425.)  The  chroniclers  confounded  it  with  Antipatris, 
which  lies  further  inland. 

8.  A  town  of  Syria.  The  name  attests  its  Mace- 
donian origin.  (Appian.  Syr.  57.)  Strabo  (p.  752) 
mentions  it  as  tributaxy  to  Apamea,  but  its  position 
is  uncertain.  [£.  B.  J.] 

APOLLO'NIA  (Mana  Souaah\  in  Africa,  one 
of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis  in  Gyre- 
naica.  It  was  originally  the  port  of  Gyrene,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  45)  simply  as  such, 
without  any  proper  name ;  but,  like  the  other  ports 
on  this  coast,  it  grew  and  flourished,  especially  under 
the  Ptolemies,  till  it  eclipsed  Gyrene  itself.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Eratosthenes.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  837 ; 
Mela,  i.  8;  Plin.  v.  5;  Ptol.  iv.  4;  Died,  xviii.  19; 
Steph.  B.  g,  V.)  It  is  almost  certainly  the  Soznsa 
(^tiCowra)  of  later  Greek  writers  (Eierocl.  p.  732 ; 
Epiphan.  haeres.  73.  26);  and  this,  which  was  very 
probably  its  original  name,  has  given  rise  to  its  mo- 
dem appellation.  The  name  Apollonia  was  in  honour 
of  the  patron  deity  of  Gyrene.  The  site  of  the  city 
is  marked  by  splendid,  though  greatly  shattered 
ruins,  among  which  are  those  of  the  citadel,  temples, 
a  theatre,  and  an  aqueduct.  (Barth,  Wcmdenmgenj 
<fc.,  pp.  452,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLONIA'TIS.     [Apollonia.] 

APOLLO'NIS  ('AiroAAwcfs:  £<A.  *AiroA.\«v(5ijs, 
Apollonidensis),  a  town  the  position  of  which  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  Apollonia  in  Mysia.  South  of 
this  Apollonia  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  after  crossing  which 
the  rend  to  Sardis  had  on  the  left  Thyatira,  and 
on  the  right  Apollonis,  which  is  300  stadia  from 
Pergamum,  and  the  same  distance  from  Sardis. 
(Strab.  625.)  A  village  BuUene^  apparently  the 
same  place  that  Toumcfort  calls  BalamorU^  seems  to 
retain  part  of  the  ancient  name.  The  place  was 
named  after  Apollonis,  a  woman  of  Gyzicus,  and  the 
wife  of  Attains,  the  first  king  of  Pergamum.  Gicero 
mentions  the  pkce  (j>ro  Fiacc.  c.  21,  32,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  i.  2).  It  was  one  of  the  towns  which  suffered 
in  the  great  earthquake  in  these  parts  m  the  time 
of  Tiberius.  (Tac.  Ann,  ii.  47.)  It  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  30)  as  a  small  place.  It  was  subse- 
quently the  see  of  a  bishop.  There  are  both  autono- 
mous and  imperial  coins  of  Apollonis  with  the 
epigraph  ^^iroKKtaviHitav.  [G.  L.] 

APOLLONOS  HIERON  ('AtoAAwvoj  Uftovi 
Eth.  Apollonos  hieritae),  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
29).  It  seems  to  be  the  same  place  as  Apollonia  in 
My&ia.  Mannert  coi\je<;tures  that  the  name  Apol- 
lonia or  Apollonos  Hieron  was  afterwards  changed 
into  Hierocaesarea,  which  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
^Ann.  ii.  47)  as  one  of  the  towns  of  Asia  that  suf- 
fered from  the  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius; 
but  if  this  be  so,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
Pliny  does  not  mention  it  by  that  name.       [G.  L.] 

A'PONXJS,  or  ATONI  PONS,  a  celebrated  source 
of  mineral  and  thermal  waters,  situated  noir  the 
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foot  of  the  Euganean  hills,  about  6  miles  SW.  of 
Patavium,  on  which  account  the  springs  were  often 
termed  Aquae  Patavinae  (Plm.  ii.  103.  s.  106, 
xxzi.  6.  8.  32.) 

The  proper  name  of  these  springs  was  snppoecd 
to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  (&  and  v6vot\  and  is 
retained  with  little  change  in  their  modem  name  of 
Bagni  dAhano,  They  appear  to  have  been  exten- 
sively resorted  to  for  their  healing  properties,  not 
only  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  Patavioin, 
but  by  patients  from  Home  and  all  parts  of  Italj; 
and  are  alluded  to  by  J^Iartial  as  among  the  most 
popular  bathing  places  of  his  day.  (Mart.  vL  42. 
4;  Lucan,  vii.  193;  Sil.  Ital.  zii.  218.)  At  a  later 
period  we  find  them  described  at  considerable  length 
by  Claudian  {IdylL  6),  and  by  Theodoric  in  a  fetter 
addressed  to  Gassiodorus  {Var,  ii.  39),  fixan 
which  we  learn  that  extensive  Thermae  and  other 
edifices  had  grown  up  around  the  spot  Besides 
their  medical  infiuences,  it  appears  that  they  wers 
resorted  to  for  purposes  of  divination,  by  throwing 
Udi  into  the  basin  of  the  source,  the  numbers  <^ 
vrhich,  from  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  water, 
could  be  readily  discerned.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood was  an  oracle  of  Geiyon.   (Suet  Tib.  14.)    < 

From  an  epigram  of  Martial  (i.  6l.  3),  it  w<mld>/ 
appear  that  the  historian  T.  Livius  was  bom  in  the  ' 
neighbourhood  of  this  sBot  rather  tlian  at  ratariom  jl. 
lixelt;  built  is  perhaps  more  probable  ^t  the  poet  y 
uses  the  expression  "  Apona  tellus'*  merely  to  desig- ' 
nate  the  territory  of  Patavium  (the  ager  Patc^mu) 
in  general.  (See  Gluver.  luU,  p.  154.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

A'PPIA  (*Ainr(a:  Eth.  Appianus),  a  town  d 
Phrygia,  which,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  29),  belonged 
to  the  conventus  of  Synnada.  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  iiL 
7)  speaks  of  an  application  being  made  to  him  by 
the  Appiani,  when  he  was  governor  of  Cilida,  about 
the  taxes  with  which  they  were  burdened,  and  ahoat 
some  matter  of  building  in  their  town.  At  this 
time  then  it  was  included  in  the  Province  of  Cilicia. 
The  site  does  not  seem  to  be  known.  [G.L.] 

APRILIS  LACUS,  an  extensive  marshy  lake 
in  Etruria,  situated  near  the  sea-shore  between 
Populonium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Umbro,  now 
called  the  Lc^o  di  Castiglione,  It  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  outlet,  where  there  was 
a  station  for  shipping,  as  well  as  one  on  the  Via 
Aurelia.  (Itin.  Ant  pp.  292,  500.)  The  "  airmis 
Prille,"  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8),  between 
Populonium  and  the  Umbro,  is  evidently  a  comip- 
tion  of  Prilis,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Prelius 
Lacus  noticed  by  Ciasro  {pro  Mil  27),  is  only 
another  form  of  tlie  same  name.  [Prelius  La- 
cus.] [E.H.B.] 

APRUSTUM,  a  town  in  the  ulterior  of  Bruttium, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  §  98),  who  tdla  na 
that  it  was  the  only  inland  city  of  the  Bnittians 
(mediterranei  BnUtiorum  Aprustani  tanfyan).  It 
is  evidently  the  same  place  called  in  our  texts  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  75),  "ASvarpoy^  ibr  which  we 
should  probably  read  "ASpwrrov.  he  assochtes  it 
with  Petelia,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  its 
site  is  marked  by  the  Ullage  of  Argiuto,  near 
Chiaravatte^  on  a  hill  about  5  miles  from  the  Galf  of 
SquUlace.    (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  189.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

ATSARUS  ("Ai^opoy,  "Ai^o^pos),  or  ABSARUM 
(Plin.  vi.  4),  a  river  and  a  fort,  as  Pliny  calls  it, 
"  in  faucibus,"  140  M.  P.  east  of  Trapezus  (7>c6i- 
amd),  Arrian  {Peripl  pw  7)  places  this  military 
station  1000  stadia  from  Trapezus,  and  450  or  490 
fctiidia  south  of  the  Phabis,   and  about  the  pubit 
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APSILAE. 
*bH*  Urn  «Bt  tnRH  nmh.  The  dUtanra  of  137 
nuW  in  the  Pentinga  Tuble  sBiwa  with  Arniui. 
AoadiiiFl;  aereiiil  geegeafhtn  place  Abanun  nur 
■  leva  olkd  (tOiueA.  IM  tuhu  wis  connecttd  «ilh 
Ibc  Bfth  of  Halea  and  ho-  brother  AlMyrnLs,  tmd 

'At^Hti.)     I'moiHiu  ^BrlL  GoA.  JT.  2)  ipaiks 
i:f  [fee  rmuisi  of  its  public  boJldin^  u  pnring  '  ^ 
11  wH  Gonf  ■  pLbce  cf  Ewme  imparlAiii^ 

Aniui  does  wt   iwDliun  n  rjrer  Apsanu.     He 
fbca  llie  niiri(;>ble  liter  Aumpeia  15  stadia  T 
Ainamin,  and  Fliaj  makt*  the  Apsanu  sni  Ac 
pw  t*o  difierent  rirera.     The  Acampaia  of  Anion 
4  KtoenUj  a«annwd  to  be  the  targe  river  Jomk, 
■hidi  riaea    NW.  of   Erurnm,    and    i 
tnuDc  near  Baton.      Plinj  (li.  S)  ajt  that  the 
Abwna   liaea   in  the  Parjaiirea,   and   with   that 
martaiD  noK*  (inns  the  baoDdaiy  in  those  pirta 
Ittotta  tbe  Greater  aad  Leas  Annuua.     This  dc 
Ktil^iaQ  can  oolj  applj  to  the  Jorvk,  vrfaich  is  OD 
<f  ibi  lai^^er  riren  of  Annenia,  and  the  preaeot 
boaadarr  betwren  the  PaEhalicks  of  Trebiiend  and 
Ear-.   (Brant, iioadiiKCeOff. /mm.  Tol. Tip.  193.) 
fttlaaj-'s  BFciKUit  if  hla  AjMornu  agrees  with  that 
if  PGbj,  and  he  laja  that  it  in  fbimcd  by  the  u"'  ~ 
VC  two  larga  itnauu,  (be  Giaucoa  and  Lyma  ; 
the  Jantk  oooaisti  of  two  large  tsancha,  one  ci 
the  Jant  and  the  other  tbe  Aja-aJi,  which 


>,  then,  that 


the  aama  AcampBia  aad  Apsama  baa  been  applied 
to  the  ume  riTer  bj  diferent  wiiten.  Uilhiidalei, 
ia  hii  Sight  afto-  being  deleatcd  by  Ca.  Pompnus, 
OBK  to  tbe  Euphiatta,  and  thco  to  the  riTcr  Apea- 
iw.  t^MiArid.  c  101.)  It  i»  taojectiired  that  tbe 
RRr  which  Xnioptiao  (Jaoi.  ir.  6,  1)  menliona 
wixbevt  a  Dame,  as  tbe  boundarj  of  the  Btacnjim 
Bd  tbe  Scjthini,  may  be  the  Jont;  and  Diis  ia 
int«Ue.  [G.  L.] 

APMLAE,  ABSILAE,  APSILII  ('A+lA<u,  'A^t- 
JkiH),  a  pio^  of  Cf^hia,  on  the  cuut  rf  the  Emine, 
•rigst  ucnniTely  to  the  kings  of  Pontos,  the  Ro- 
Maoa,  Bal  the  Lad.  The;  are  mentioned  by  Pro- 
rapba  aa  baling  loD^  been  ChriAlianB.  In  their 
tBiiUKj  wen  the  cilia  of  Sebaitopolii,  Petra,  and 
TAeln.  (Arriao,  Peripl  PonL  E<a.;  Steph.  B.; 
pib.ri.4;  Jutfiuiao.  A^ore/t  2B;  Pnxvp  B.G.it. 
J;  Ajnuhia^  iiL  15,  iv.  IS.)  [P.S.] 

APSl'KTHIIorAPSY'NTHnCA+W«"/A*w- 
IM>X  1  pmple  of  Tbrue,  boidering  on  the  Thradan 
ClHKUHia.  <Henid.  tL  34,  ix.  119.)  Tbe  cit; 
rf  Aemii  waa  alM  called  Apeynthua  (Steph.  B. :  vt. 
f  Urt,  'A^vr«ai)i  aad  Dionyaua  Periegetea  (57^) 
jpeaki  i]f  a  [i>cr  of  the  ume  name. 

APSUS  CAif>n),  a  comiderable  rirer  of  Illyrii, 
ring  bi  Moolit  PiiidiiB  and  flnwing  into  the  Ha  be- 
twia  tbe  riren  Genaaiu  on  the  N.  and  the  Aons  on 
tbe  S.  ll  flow*  in  a  Dorlb-weatera  direction  till  it 
■  fiiwd  by  the  Eoidilcni  (Dmif),  ailer  which  it 
takn  a  bend,  and  Ann  tuwardi  the  ccut  in  a  soQtb- 
weiilem  direction  throogb  the  great  marilime  plain 
rf  Dlyria.  Before  ila  miion  with  the  Deail,  the 
rivar  ia  mm  cmllcd  Uaimi,  and  after  ill  union  Ben- 
iHf.  The  connlry  near  the  mouth  of  the  Apsus  is 
InqiKiitly  menlitoed  in  the  memorable  tampaign  of 
Caeiar  and  Fvnpey  in  Girece.  Caear  was  for 
■n  time  enounped  ec  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
t»i  PanpeToo  the  right  bank.  (Stiab.  p.  316; 
Lii.  "^  27j  Caa.  B.  C.  iii.  13,  19,  30;  Dion 
Casa.  alL  47 :  Appian,  B.  C.  iL  56,  where  the  river 
ia  muKaaaly  oiStA  'AAwpa  ;  Leake,  A'orlAent 
Cnen-,  >ol.L  pp.  336,  348,  vol.  iv.  pp.  113,123.) 
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APSY'IITIDES.    [ABSYimDES.] 

APTA  JULIA  iApt),  a  dlj  of  the  Vulgientee, 
on  the  road  from  Aiekle  {ArU»),  on  ths  Kbone, 
along  the  Tallcy  of  the  Danuiee,  to  Augusta  Tauri- 
nottim  (Torino).  The  name  Julia  unplies  that  it 
waA  a  colonia,  which  ia  proved  by  ioHriplionji,  though 
Pliny  (iii.  4;  and  tho  note  m  lUrduin's  edition) 
calls  it  a  Latin  towa,  that  is,  a  town  which  had  tbe 
Jus  Latinm.  The  modem  town  of  Apt,  on  the 
Calactm  at  Coalon,  a  branch  of  the  Durance,  con- 

A'PTERA  ('AwTtfia,  Steph.  B.  i.  v.;  'kritfU 
Ptol.  iiL  IT.  §.  10;  Aplemo,  Plin.  iv.SO;  Etk.  'Am. 
f«uoi:  Falaedkaitnm),  a  dty  of  Crete  situated  to 
the  £■  (^  Poljrrbenia,  and  BO  atadia  from  Cydenja 
(Strab.  I.  p.  479).  Herewaa  placed  tbe  scsnoofthe 
legend  of  the  cootot  between  tbe  Siienn  and  the 
Musei,  when  after  the  rictorj  of  the  latter,  the 
Sirena  l«t  the  feathera  of  their  wingi  from  tbdr 
ebouldere,  and  having  thus  beccme  while  caat  them- 
selves into  the  Ma, —  Khence  tlie  name  of  the  dty 
Aptera,  and  of  ibe  tieigbbonrhig  islands  Leuca& 
(Steph.  B.  I.  D.)  It  was  at  one  lime  in  alliance 
with  Cdduds,  but  wu  afterwards  compelled  by  the 
Polyirbenians  to  side  wjib  Ihem  against  that  city. 
(Pol.  iv.  S5.)  The  port  of  Aptera  according  to 
SInibo  waa  Ci-samcB  {p.  479;  comp.  Hierodes,  p. 
650;  and  Peutinger  Tab.).  Mr.  Pashley  (Tramtt, 
vol.  i.  p.  48)  euppotea  that  the  mins  of  Palarikat- 
tnm  belong  to  Aptera,  and  that  its  pott  ia  to  be 
fimnd  at  or  near  A'a/yK(..^|BiodDrus  (v.  64)  jJacea 
BerecjnthoB  in  the  district  of  the  Apleraeana. 
(The  old  reading  was  emended  by  Meuraiiie,  Cnta, 
p.  84.)  This  mountain  has  been  identified  with  the 
modem  Jfo/'Ud,  which  from  its  granitic  and  sehiatose 
basiscompUes  with  the  requisite  geglc^ial  conditions 
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APUAtH,  8  Liguiiao  tribe,  mentiimed  repcatcdlj 
by  Ijvy.  From  the  eimmntances  related  by  him,  it 
appears  that  Iheyvere  the  most  ensteriyof  Che  Liguiinn 
trilKa,  and  oceupied  the  npper  valley  of  the  Macm 
abont  Ponfmnr>/i,  the  tract  Imown  in  tbe  middle  af;es 
aa  the  Car/a^fUM.  Tbcy  are  £rat  mentioned  in  b.c 
187, when  we  are  told  thattheywen  defeated  and 
reduced  to  BubnusHon  by  the  consul  C.  Flaminius; 
but  tho  Dtit  year  they  appear  again  in  a^m^  and 
defeated  the  coneal  Q.  Marriua,  with  the  loss  of 
4000  men  and  threo  stanciordii.  This  disaster  waa 
avenged  tbe  neit  year,  but  afier  several  succesuva 
campaigns  the  consnla  for  the  year  1 80,  P.  Come- 
litis  and  M.  Bs^us,  had  recoun-c  to  the  eapedient 
of  remonng  the  whole  nation  from  their  abodes, 
and  transportuig  them,  to  the  number  of  40,000, 
including  wetuea  and  children,  into  the  heart  of 
Samnium.  Here  tliey  were  Httled  in  the  vacant 
plains,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Taniasia 
(hence  called  Campn  Taorasini),  and  appear  to 
hare  become  a  Soujithing  comniuniiy.     'I  he  next 
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year  7000  more,  who  had  been  in  the  first  instance 
sniiered  to  remain,  were  removed  by  the  coosnl 
Fnlvios  to  join  their  countrymen.  We  meet  with 
them  long  afterwards  among  the  "  popnli"  cf  Sam- 
nium,  subsisting  as  a  separate  community,  under 
the  name  of  *'  Ligures  Comeliani  ct  Baebiani,"  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Trajan.  (Liv.  xxjdx.  2,  20, 
32,  xl.  I,  38,  41 ;  Plin.  iii.  II.  s.  16;  Lib.  Colon, 
p.  235 ;  Henzen.  Tab.  Alim,  p.  57.)  There  is  no  au- 
thority for  the  existence  of  a  dty  of  the  name  of  Apua, 
as  assumed  by  some  writers.  [E.  H.  B.] 

APU'LIA  ('Airoi;Xfa),  a  Jfrovince,  or  region,  in 
the  SE.  of  Italy,  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  which  was  bounded  by  the  Frentani 
on  the  N.,  by  Calabria  and  Lucania  on  the  S.,  and 
by  Samnium  on  the  W.  It  is  stated  by  most  mo- 
dem geographers  (Mannert,  Cramer,  Forbiger)  that 
the  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  SE. 
portion  of  Italy,  including  the  peninsula  of  Mes- 
sapia,  or,  as  the  Romans  termed  it,  Calabria.  But 
though  this  extension  was  giren  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  to  the  term  of  PugUa^ 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Romans  ever  used  the 
name  with  so  wide  a  signification;  and  even  when 
united  for  admimstrative  purposes,  the  two  regions 
preserved  their  distinct  appellations.  Thus  we  find, 
even  under  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  '*  provinda  Apuliae  et  Calabriae  ^  (Lib.  Colon,  p. 
261 ;  Treb.  Poll  Tetric.  24),  "Corrector  Apuliae  et 
Calabriae"  (Notit  Dign.  ii.  p.  64.),  &c  The  Greeks 
sometimes  used  the  name  of  lapygia,  so  as  to  in- 
clude Apulia  as  well  as  Messapia  (Herod,  iv.  99 ; 
Pol.  iii.  88) ;  but  their  usage  of  this,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  local  names  applied  to  this  part  of  Italy, 
was  very  fluctuating.  Strabo,  after  describing  the 
Messapian  peninsula  (to  which  he  confines  the  name 
of  lapygia)  as  inhabited  by  the  Salentini  and  Cala- 
bri,  aidds  that  to  the  north  of  the  Calabri  were  the 
tribes  called  by  the  Greeks  Peucetians  and  Daunians, 
but  that  all  tliis  tract  beyond  the  Calcibrians  was 
called  by  the  natives  Apulia,  and  that  the  appel- 
lations of  Daunians  and  Peucetians  were,  in  his 
time,  wholly  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  Italy  (vL  pp.  277,  283).  In  another  pas- 
sago  he  speaks  of  the  "  Apulians  properly  so  called," 
as  dwelling  around  the  gulf  to  the  N.  of  Mt.  Gar- 
ganiu ;  but  says  that  they  spoke  the  same  language 
with  the  Daunians  and  Peucetians,  and  were  in  no 
respect  to  be  distinguished  from  them."  (p.  285.) 
The  name  of  Daunians  is  wholly  imknown  to  the 
Roman  writers,  except  such  as  borrowed  it  from  the 
Greeks,  while  they  apply  to  the  Peucetians  the 
name  of  Pediculi  or  Poediculi,  which  appears, 
from  Strabo,  to  have  been  their  national  appellation. 
Ptolemy  divides  the  Apulians  into  Daunians  and 
Peucetians  Q'Airoukoi  Aavyiot  and  "AirovKot  ITcv- 
Hirioi,  iii.  1.  §§  15, 16,  72,  73),  including  oil  the 
southern  Apulia  under  the  latter  head;  but  it  ap- 
pears certjiin  that  this  was  a  mere  geographical 
arrangement,  not  one  founded  upon  any  national 
ditferenoes  still  subsisting  in  his  time. 

Apulia,  therefore,  in  the  Roman  sense,  may  be 
considered  as  bounded  on  the  SE.  by  a  line  drawn 
from  sea  to  sea,  across  the  bthmus  of  the  Messapian 
peniasula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  W.  of  that 
city,  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  opposite  coast  be- 
tween Egnatia  and  Brundusium.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  277 ; 
Mela,  ii.  4.)  According  to  a  later  distribution  of 
the  provinces  or  regions  c(  Italy  (apparently  under 
Vespasian),  the  Umlts  of  Calabria  were  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole 
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of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Poedicdi,  or 
Peucetians  (Lib.  Colon.  L  c),  and  the  extent  of 
Apulia  proportionally  diminished.  But  this  arrange* 
roent  does  not  appear  to  have  been  geoerallj 
adopted.  Towards  Lucania,  the  river  Bnidsnos 
appears  to  have  formed  the  boundary,  at  least  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course;  while  on  the  W.,  to- 
wards the  Hirpni  and  Samnium,  there  was  no 
natural  frontier,  but  only  the  lower  slopes  or  nnder- 
£dls  of  the  Apennines  were  included  in  Apulia;  all 
the  higher  ridges  of  thoee  mountains  belonging  to 
Samnium.  On  the  N.  the  river  Tifemus  appean 
to  have  been  the  recognised  boundary  of  Apulia  in 
the  time  of  Mela  and  Pliny  (Mela,  I.e.;  P)in.iii. 
11.  s.  16),  though  the  territory  of  Larinnm,  ex* 
tending  fnxn  the  Tifemus  to  the  Frento,  was,  by 
many  writers,  not  included  in  Apulia,  but  was 
either  regarded  as  constituting  a  separate  district 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  23),  or  included  in  the  territofy  of 
tiie  Frentani.  (PtoL  iiL  1.  §  65.)  Apulia,  as  thns 
defined,  comprehended  nearly  the  same  extent  with 
tlie  two  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  now 
called  the  Capitanata  and  Terra  di  Bari. 

The  physical  features  of  Apulia  are  sbtnglj 
marked,  and  must,  in  all  ages,  have  materially  in- 
fluenced its  history.     The  northern  half  of  the  pro- 
vince, from  the  Tifemus  to  the  Aufidus,  consirts 
almost  entirely  of  a  great  phiin,  slopng  gently  finm 
the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  and  exteniing  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  former  —  of  which  only 
some  of  the  lower  slopes  and  ofl&hoots  were  inclndcd 
in  Apulia,  —  and  the  isolated  mountan  mass  of 
Mt  Gaiiganus,  which  has  been  not  inaptly  termed 
the  Spur  of  Italy.     This  portion  is  now  commonly 
known  as  "  Puglia  piana^  in  oontmdistinctiQn  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  province,  called  "  Aj^ia 
petrosa"  from  a  brood  chain  of  rocky  hills,  which 
branch  off  from  the  Apennines,  near  Vennsia,  and 
extend  eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  which  they 
reach  near  the  modem  Oetunij  between  Egnatia  and 
Brundusium.     The  whole  of  this  hilly  tract  is,  at 
the  present  day,  wild  and  thinly  inhabited,  great 
part  of  it  being  covered  with  forests,  or  given  up  to 
pasture,  and  the  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  ancient  times  also.     (Strab.  vi.  p.  283.)     Bnt 
between  these  barren  hills  and  the  t>ea,  tliere  inter- 
venes a  narrow  strip  along  the  coast  extending  aboat 
50  miles  in  length  (from  Barletta  to  Monopoli)^ 
and  10  in  breadth,  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and 
which  was  studded,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times,  with  a  number  of  small  towns.     The  great 
plains  of  Northern  Apulia  are  described  by  Strabo 
as  of  great  fertility  (xdifiipopSs  tc  iral  iro\l^>opos, 
vi.  p.  284),  but  adapted  especially  for  the  rearing 
of  horses  and  sheep.     The  hitter  appear  in  all  a^ 
to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  Apulia, 
and  their  wool  was  reckoned  to  surpass  all  others 
in  fineness  (Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  73),  but  the  pastures 
become  so  parched  in  summer  that  the  flocks  can 
no  longer  find  subiiiistence,  and  hence  they  are  driven 
at  that  season  to  the  mountains  and  upland  >*alliea 
of  Samnium ;  while,  in  return,  the  plains  of  Apulia 
afford  abundant  pasturage  in  winter  to  the  flocks  <>f 
Samnium  and  the  Abrttasi,  at  a  season  when  their 
own  mountain  pastures  are  covered  with    snow. 
This  arrangement,  originating  in  the  mutual  ne- 
cessities of  the  two  regions,  probably  dates  fn»n  a 
very  early  period  (Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  191);  it  is 
alluded  to  by  Varro  (rf«  jR.  jR.  ii.  1)  as  custom£ry 
in  his  day;  and  under  the  Roman  empire  became 
the  subject  of  legislative  enactment  —  a  veetiffalf  or 
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tax,  boBf  levied  oo  an  sheep  and  cattle  tbos  mi- 
gratnif  .  Hie  ealcanooa  natore  of  the  soQ  rendeis 
tbeee  ApoSan  pUns  altogether  different  in  character 
fno  the  rich  allmrad  tncts  of  the  North  of  Italj; 
the  tardtj  of  inter  resulting  firam  this  cause,  and 
the  pvched  and  thxrrtj  aspect  of  the  coontiy  in 
r,  are  repeatedly  alluded  to  bj  Horace  (Pau- 
Carm,  iii.  30.  11;  SiHaUaiae 
JpJiae,  Epod.  3.  16),  and  haye  been  feelingly  de- 
soibed  bjr  modem  tnTellera.  But  notwithstonding 
in  azjditj,  the  aoil  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
cf  wheat,  and  imder  a  better  system  o^  irrigation 
sad  agricuhiuns  may  have  fully  merited  the  en- 
oandnm  of  Stnbo.  The  southern  portions  of  the 
pnmnoe,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  region 
of  CaJabfia,  are  especially  fiivourable  to  the  growth  of 
tbeo&Te. 

The  popalatko  of  Apulia  was  of  a  very  mixed 
hxAf  and  great  confusion  exists  in  the  accounts 
transnutted  to  us  concerning  it  by  ancient  writers. 
Box.  on  the  whole,  we  may  cUstinguish  pretty  clearly 
tiiree  distXDck  national  elements.  I.  The  Apuli, 
or  A{nfiaos  properly  so  called,  were,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  member  of  the  great  Oscan,  or  Ausonian, 
aee;  their  name  is  considered  by  plulologera  to 
eontain  the  same  elements  with  Opicus,  or  Opscus. 
(Xxebohr,  VoHrage  vber  LSader  u.  Volher,  p.  489). 
It  seems  eertaln  that  they  were  not,  like  their 
■i^^dwara  the  Lucanians,  of  Sabellian  race;  on  the 
they  appear  on  hostile  terms  with  the 
who  were  pressing  upon  them  from  the 
iatariar  of  the  coontry.  Staiabo  speaks  of  them  as 
dindfing  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  about 
the  Snns  Unas,  and  Pliny  (Iii.  11.  s.  16)  appeals 
to  indirat^  the  riTcr  Cerbalus  (Cercaro)  as  having 
tened  tlie  fimit  between  than  and  the  Daunians, 
a  utatemmt  which  can  only  refer  to  scnne  veiy  early 
fenod,  aa  in  hia  time  the  two  races  were  certainly 
ooDfilelelT  intennixed.*  2.  The  Dauniaks  were 
pnittbly  a  Pelasgian  race,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Peaccbaas,  and  the  other  earliest  inhabitants  of 
SoBtbesik  Itafy.  Th^  appear  to  have  settled  in  Uie 
great  plains  akng  the  coast,  leaving  the  Apulians 
in  pasBeasian  of  the  more  inland  and  mountainous 
well  as  of  the  northern  district  ahready 
This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Greek 
who  represent  lapyx,  Daunius,  and 
I  three  sons  of  Lycaon,  who  settied  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  and  having  expelled  the  Ausonians 
to  the  three  tribes  of  the  lapygians  or 
Daunians,  and  Peucetians.  (Nicander 
api  ABtaohL  Liberal.  31.)  The  same  notion  is  con- 
tained in  the  statement  tibat  Dannus  came  originally 
fi«n  niyria  (FceL  «.  v,  Daunia),  and  is  confirmed 
by  other  arguments.  The  legends  so  prevalent 
mmang  the  Gieeks  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
Diooed  in  these  r^ons,  and  ascribing  to  him  the 
fanndatinn  of  all  the  principal  cities,  may  probably, 
as  in  oCber  similar  cases,  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  hei  of  this  Pehsgian  descent  of  the  Daunians. 
The  same  cxreomstanoe  nught  explain  the  facility 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Italy,  at 
a  kier  period,  adopted  the  arts  and  mannen  of  their 
Gre^  nei^iboorB.  But  it  is  certain  that,  whatever 
may  have  originally  existed  between  the 
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and  Apulians,  the  two  races  were,  from 
the  thne  when  they  first  appear  in  history,  ss  com- 


*  It  is,  perhaps,  to  these  northern  Apulians  that 
P&y  just  before  gires  the  name  of  "  Teani,"  but 
the  juswage  ia  hop^ssly  confosed. 


pletely  blended  into  one  as  were  the  two  component 
elements  of  the  Latin  nation.  3.  The  Peucetiaks, 
or  PoEDicuu  (ncvfc^ioi,  Strab.  et  al. :  IIoiStKAof, 
Id.),  —  two  names  which,  however  different  in  ap- 
pearance, are,  in  fiu^,  only  varied  forms  of  the  same, 
—  appear,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  retained  a 
separate  nationality  down  to  a  comparatively  late 
period.  Their  Pelasgian  origin  is  attested  by  the 
legend  already  cited;  another  ibrm  of  the  some 
tradition  represents  Peucetius  as  the  brother  of 
Oenotrus.  (Pherecyd.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  13;  Plin.  iii. 
11.  8. 16.)  The  hypothesis  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Italy  should  have 
come  directly  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
from  which  they  were  separated  by  so  narrow  a 
sea,  is  in  itself  a  very  probable  one,  and  derives 
strong  confirmation  fix>m  the  recent  investigati<ms 
of  Mommsen,  which  show  that  the  native  dialect 
spoken  m  this  part  of  Italy,  including  a  portion  of 
Peucetia,  as  well  as  Messapia,  was  one  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  Sabellian  or  Oscan  language,  and 
closely  related  to  the  Greek,  but  yet  sufficiently 
different  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  its  being 
a  mere  corruption  of  the  language  of  the  Greek 
colonists.  (Die  Unter-Italiachen  JHdUkte,  pp.  43 
— 98.  Concerning  the  origin  and  relations  of  the 
Apulian  tribes  generally,  see  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  146 
— 154;  Vortrage  uber  Lander  «.  Volker,  p.  489 — 
498.) 

We  have  scarcely  any  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Apulia,  previous  to  the  time  when  it  first 
appears  in  connection  with  that  of  Rome.  But  we 
learn  incidentally  from  Strabo  (vi.  p.  281),  that  the 
Daunians  and  Peucetians  were  under  kingly  govern- 
ment, and  had  each  their  separate  ruler.  These 
appear  in  alliance  with  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Messapians;  and  there  seems  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  coimection  with  Tarentum  was  not  a  casual 
or  temporary  one,  but  that  we  may  ascribe  to  this 
source  the  strong  tincture  of  Greek  civilization  whicli 
both  people  had  certainly  imbibed.  We  have  no 
account  of  any  Greek  colomes^  properly  so  called, 
in  Apulia  (exclusive  of  Calabria),  and  the  negative 
testimony  of  Scykx  (§  14.  p.  170),  who  enumerates 
all  those  in  lapygia,  but  mentions  none  to  the  N. 
of  them,  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  But  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  cities  of  Peucetia,  and  some  of 
those  of  Daunia  also,  —  especially  Arpi,  Canusiuni, 
and  Salapia,  —  had  adopted  the  arts,  and  even  the 
language  of  their  Greek  neighbours,  is  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  their  coins,  almost  all  of  which  havo 
pure  Greek  inscriptions,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous 
bronzes  and  painted  vases,  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  by  recent  excavations.  The  number  of 
these  last  which  has  been  discovered  on  the  sites  of 
Canusium,  Rubi,  and  £gnatia,  is  such  as  to  vie 
with  the  richest  deposits  of  Campania;  but  their 
style  is  inferior,  and  points  to  a  declining  period  of 
Greek  art.  (Mommsen,  Ic.  pp.  89,  90;  Gerhard, 
Rapporto  dei  Van  Vokenti,  p.  118;  Bunscn,  in 
Ann.  dell,  Inst  1834,  p.  77.) 

The  first  mention  of  the  Apulians  in  Soman  his- 
tory, is  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
in  B.  c.  326,  when  they  are  said  to  have  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Rome  (Liv.  viii.  25),  notwithstand- 
ing which,  they  appear  shortly  afterwards  in  arms 
against  her.  They  seem  Jiot  to  have  constituted 
at  this  time  a  regular  confederacy  or  national  league 
like  the  Samnites,  but  to  have  been  a  mere  aggre- 
gate of  separate  and  independent  cities,  among  which 
Arpi,  Canusium,  Luceria,  and  Teanum,  appear  to 
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liave  stood  preeminent.  Some  of  tlicse  took  part 
with  the  BomauB,  others  sided  with  the  Samnites; 
and  the  war  in  Apulia  was  carried  on  in  a  desultory 
manner,  as  a  sort  of  episode  of  the  greater  struggle, 
till  B.C.  317,  when  all  the  principal  cities  submitted 
to  Kome,  and  we  are  told  that  the  subjection  of 
Apulia  was  completed.  (Li7.  viii.  37,  is.  12,  13 — 
16,  20.)  From  this  time,  indeed,  they  appear  to 
liave  continued  tranquil,  with  the  exception  of  a 
faint  demonstration  in  &your  of  the  Samnites  in 
B.C.  297  (Liv.x.  15),  —  until  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus 
in  Italy;  and  even  when  that  monarch,  in  his  se- 
cond campaign  B.  c.  279,  carried  his  arms  into 
Apulia,  and  reduced  several  of  its  cities,  the  rest 
continued  stedfast  to  the  Boman  cause,  to  which 
some  of  them  rendered  efficient  aid  at  the  battle  of 
Asculum.  (Zonar.  viii.  5 ;  Dionys.  zx.  Fr.  nov.  ed. 
Didot) 

During  the  Second  Punic  War,  Apulia  became, 
for  a  long  time,  one  of  the  chief  scenes  of  the  con- 
test between  Hannibal  and  the  Roman  generals.  In 
the  second  campaign  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Car- 
thaginian leader,  who,  aft«r  his  operations  against 
Fabius,  took  up  his  quarters  there  for  the  winter; 
and  the  next  spring  witnessed  the  memorable  defeat 
of  the  Remans  in  the  plains  of  Cannae,  b.  c.  216. 
After  this  great  disaster,  a  great  part  of  the  Apu- 
lians  declared  in  favour  of  the  Cartliaginians,  and 
opened  their  gates  to  HannibaL  The  resources  thus 
placed  at  his  command,  and  the  great  fertility  of 
the  country,  led  him  to  establish  his  winter-quarters 
for  several  successive  years  in  Apulia.  It  is  im- 
possible to  notice  here  the  military  operations  of 
which  that  country  became  the  theatre;  but  the 
result  was  unfavourable  to  Hannibal,  who,  though 
uniformly  successful  in  the  field,  did  not  reduce  a 
single  additional  fortress  in  Apulia,  while  the  im- 
portant cities  of  Arpi  and  Solapia  successively  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxiv.  47, 
xxvi.  38.)  Yet  it  was  not  till  B.  c.  207,  after  the 
battle  of  Metaums  and  the  death  of  Hasdrubal, 
that  Hannibal  finally  evacuated  Apulia,  and  with- 
drew into  Bruttium. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  revolted  cities 
were  severely  punished  by  the  Romans;  and  the 
whole  province  appears  to  have  sufifered  so  heavily 
from  ^e  ravages  and  exactions  of  the  contending 
armies,  that  it  is  from  this  time  we  may  date  the 
decline  of  its  former  prosperity.  In  the  Sodal  War, 
the  Apulians  were  among  the  nations  which  took 
up  arms  against  Borne,  the  important  cities  of 
Venusia  and  Canusium  taking  the  lead  in  the  de- 
fection; and,  at  first,  great  successes  were  obtained 
in  this  part  of  Italy,  by  the  Samnite  leader  Vettius 
Judacilius,  but  the  next  year,  B.  c.  89,  fortune 
turned  against  them,  and  the  greater  part  of  AptUia 
was  reduced  to  submission  by  the  praetor  C.  Cos- 
conius.  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  39,  42,  52.)  On  this 
occasion,  we  are  told  tliat  Salapia  was  destroyed,  and 
the  territories  of  Larinum,  Asculum,  and  Venusia, 
laid  waste;  probably  this  second  devastation  gave  a 
shock  to  the  prosperity  of  Apulia  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  It  is  certain  that  it  appears  at 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  aud  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  a  state  of  decline  and  poverty.  Strabo 
mentions  Arpi,  Canusium,  and  Luceria,  as  decayed 
cities;  and  adds,  that  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Italy  had  been  desolated  by  the  war  of  Haimibal, 
and  those  subsequent  to  it  (vi.  p.  285). 

Apulia  was  comprised,  together  with  Calabria 
and  the  Hirpini,  in  the  2nd  r^on  of  Augustus 
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(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16),  and  this  arrangement  appear^ 
to  liave  continued  till  the  time  df  Constantino, 
except  that  the  Hirpini  were  separated  from  the 
other  two,  and  placed  in  the  1st  region  with  Cam- 
pania and  Latium.  From  the  time  of  Coostantine, 
ApuHa  and  Calabria  were  united  under  the  same 
authority,  who  was  styled  Corrector,  and  consti- 
tuted one  province.  (Lib.  Colon,  pp.  260—262; 
Notit.  Dign.  vol.  ii.  pp.  64,  125  ;  P.  Diac.  ii.  21 ; 
Orelli,  Imer.  1126,  3764.)  After  the  faU  of  the 
Western  Empre,  the  possession  of  Apulia  was  long 
disputed  between  the  Byzantine  empenars,  the 
Ix>ml>ards,  and  the  Sanu^ns.  But  the  former  ap- 
pear to  have  always  retained  some  footing  in  tlus 
part  of  Italy,  and  in  the  10th  century  were  able  to 
re-establish  their  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  province,  which  they  governed  by  means  of  a 
magistrate  termed  a  Catapan,  from  whence  has  been 
derived  the  modem  name  of  the  CapitanatOj — a 
corruption  of  Catapanata.  It  was  finally  wrested 
from  the  Greek  Empire  by  tiie  Normans. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Apulia,  are :  1.  the  Ti- 
FERNUS,  now  called  the  BifemOj  which,  as  already 
m<>ntioned,  bounded  it  on  the  N.,  and  separated  it 
fix)m  the  Frentani ;  2.  the  Fkekto  (now  the  For- 
tore),  which  bounded  the  territory  of  Larinmn  on 
the  S.,  and  is  therefore  reckoned  the  northern  limit 
of  Apulia  by  tiiose  writers  who  did  not  inclade 
I^rinum  in  that  region ;  8.  the  Cerbalus  of  Pliny 
(iii.  11.  8. 16),  still  called  the  Ctrvaro,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Hirpini,  and  fiows  into  the 
sea  between  Siptmtum  and  the  lake  of  Salapia.  It 
is  probably  this  river  which  is  designated  by  Strabo 
(vi.  p.  284),  but  without  naming  it,  as  serring  to 
convey  com  and  other  supplies  from  the  interior  to 
the  coast,  near  Sipontum ;  4.  the  Aufidus  (  Of  onto), 
by  far  the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  this  part  of  Italy. 
[Aufidus.]  All  these  streams  have  nearly  paraUcl 
courses  from  SW.  to  NE.;  and  all,  except  Uie  Tifer- 
nus,  partake  more  of  the  character  of  mountain 
torrents  tlian  regular  rivers,  bdng  subject  to  sudden 
and  violent  inundations,  while  in  the  summer  their 
waters  are  scanty  and  trifling.  From  the  Aufidus 
to  the  limits  of  Calabria,  and  indeed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lapygian  promontory,  there  does  not 
occur  a  single  stream  worthy  of  the  name  of  river. 
The  southem  slope  of  the  Apulian  hills  towards  the 
Tarentine  Gulf,  on  the  contrary,  is  furrowed  by 
several  small  streams;  but  the  only  one  of  which 
the  ancient  name  is  preserved  to  us,  is,  5.  the  Bra- 
DAHUs  (^Bradano),  which  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Apulia  and  Lucania,  and  frdls  into  the  sea 
close  to  Metapontum. 

The  remarkable  mountain  promontory  of  Gar- 
GANUS  is  described  in  a  separate  article.  [Gab- 
OASUB.]  The  prominence  of  this  vast  headland, 
which  projects  into  the  sea  above  30  miles  from 
Sipontum  to  its  extreme  point  near  Viestiy  natu- 
rally forms  two  bays;  the  one  on  the  N.,  called 
by  Strabo  a  deep  gulf,  but,  in  reality,  little  marked 
by  nature,  was  called  the  SiKUS  Urias,  frum  the 
city  of  Urium,  or  Hybiuh,  situated  on  its  coast. 
(Mela,  ii.  4;  Strab.  n.  pp.  284,  285.)  Of  that  on 
the  S.,  now  known  as  the  Chdf  of  Manfrtdonia,  no 
ancient  appellation  has  been  preserved.  The  whole 
coast  of  Apuha,  with  the  exception  of  the  Garganus, 
is  low  and  fiat:  and  on  each  side  of  that  great  pro- 
montory are  lakes,  or  pools,  of  considerable  extent, 
the  stagnant  waters  of  which  are  separated  frton  the 
sea  only  by  narrow  strips  of  sand.  That  to  the 
north  of  Garganus,  adjoining  the  Sinus  Unas  (no- 
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ticcd  hj  Stnbo  without  mentioning  its  name)  is 
i-aUffd  by  Pfiny  Lacus  Pantanus  :  it  is  now  known 
as  th«  Loffo  di  LesuM^  from  a  small  town  of  that 
Duiie.  (Plin.  ill.  11.  8.16.)  The  more  extensive 
«ake  to  the  S.  of  Garpmus,  between  Sipontam  and 
the  month  of  the  Anfidus,  was  named,  from  the 
ijHjrfihoofing  city  of  Salapia,  the  Sal<\pina  Palus 
(Locaa.  t.  377),  and  is  still  called  the  Laao  di 
SolpL 

Opiioflite  to  the  headland  of  Gai^ganos,  about  15 
j^tog.  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Frento,  lie  the 
two  small  isilands  named  Issulae  Diomkdkae, 
unr  the  ImUe  di  TremitL 

The  towns  in  Apulia,  mentkned  by  ancient  writers, 
ait  the  following*,  b^inning  froxn  the  northern 
fnmtier:  1.  Between  the  Tifemns  and  the  Frento 
itood  Labis  I'M  and  Cuternia,  besides  the  two 
Kcali  fortresses  or  "castella"  of  GKRumuH  and 
Calxla.  2.  Between  the  Frento  and  the  Aufidns 
wne  the  important  towns  of  Teanum,  sumamed 
Apohun,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Campania,  Lucebia,  Aecae,  and  Ascu- 
ixn,  on  the  hiUs,  which  form  the  last  off-shoots  of 
the  Apcmdnes  towards  the  plains;  while  in  the  plain 
itself  were  Arpx,  Salapia,  and  Herdonia;  and 
8iPosmf  on  the  sea^shore,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gar- 
pona.  The  less  considerable  towns  in  this  part  of 
Apofia  wexe,  XtBEXVU  {Bovino)  among  the  last 
ranges  of  the  Apennines,  AccuA,  near  Lnceria, 
CoLLATiA  ( CcUaiina')  at  the  western  foot  of  Mt. 
Garganna,  Cbxauxiua  (^Cerignold),  near  the  An* 
fidns:  and  Ergjiiuii,  on  the  road  from  Teannm  to 
SqnotQm  (Tab.  Peat),  snppoeed  by  Holstenins  to 
be  the  modem  &  Severe.  Around  the  promontory 
of  Gaiganos  were  the  small  towns  of  Merinum, 
PertDs  Agiwm,  and  Portns  Gamae  [Garoakus], 
as  weU  as  the  Htbium,  or  Ubiux,  of  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy.  Along  the  coast,  between  Sipontum  and 
the  mouth  of  tl^  Aufidns,  the  Tabula  places  Anx- 
Axrx,  now  Torre  di  JUvoli,  and  Salinae,  probably 
a  nrre  establishment  of  salt-works,  but  more  distant 
finom  the  mooth  of  the  Aufidus  than  the  modem 
Sifiir  3.  East  of  the  Aufidus  was  the  important 
citT  of  Canusiux,  as  well  as  the  small,  but  not  less 
reh-brated  town,  of  CAinrAE;  on  the  road  fi^om 
Canaaiam  to  Egnatia  we  find  in  succession,  Rubi, 
BrruBTTM,  Caeua,  Azetium,  and  Nobba.  The 
Kkiicm  of  Straho  must  be  placed  somewhere  on 
the  same  line.  Along  the  coast,  besides  the  im- 
portant towns  of  Babiux  and  Egnatia,  the  fbl- 
hnring  small  places  are  enumerated  in  the  Itineraries : 
Bardnlom,  6  M.  P.  £.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus, 
^m  BarleUa,  Turenum  (TVom),  Natiolum  (Bi^ 
«9&),  and  Respa,  according  to  BomandU  Molfetta, 
■mr  probably  GiovenazzOy  about  13  H.  P.  from 
Baru  £.  of  that  city  we  find  Amestum  (probably 
a  earmption  of  Apanestae),  and  Dertum,  which 
itaat  be  placed  near  MonopoH.  Neapolis,  a  name 
nut  fijond  in  any  ancient  author,  but  clearly  es- 
talJWiMMi  by  its  coins  and  other  remains,  may  be 
pboed  with  certainty  at  PoUgnaaOy  6  M.  P.  west 
«f  MctkopolL  4.  In  the  interior  of  Apulia,  towards 
the  fruutiers  of  Lncania,  the  chief  place  was  Ve- 
BcnA,  with  the  ncighboorimg  smaller  towns  of 
AcBEBOsrriA,  Bastia,  and  Febbhtux.     On  the 

*  In  the  following  list  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  pejKiiTc  the  distinction  between  the  Daunians 
and  Pencetians;  it  is  clear  from  Strabo,  that  no 
rich  distinction  leaUy  snhaisted  in  the  time  when 
the  geogxaphen  wrote. 
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\la  Appia,  leading  from  Venusia  to  Tarentum,  were 
SiLViUM,  Plera  (supposed  to  be  the  modem  Gror- 
vina)^  and  Lupatia  {Altamura).  S.  of  this  line  of 
road,  towards  the  river  Bradanus,  Mateola  (Mateo- 
lani,  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16)  was  evidently  the  modem 
Maieraj  and  Genusinm  (Genuaini,  Id.  I.  c. ;  Lib. 
Colon,  p.  262)  still  retains  tlie  name  of  Gwosa. 
(For  the  discussion  ci  these  obscure  names,  see 
Holsten.  Not.  in  Cluv.  pp.  281^  290;  PratilU,  Via 
Appia,  iv.  7;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  180 — 188.) 

Several  other  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny  (A  c.) 
which  probably  belong  to  this  r^(»i,  are  otherwise 
wholly  unknown;  but  the  names  given  in  bis  list 
are  so  confused,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  with 
certainty,  which  belong  to  Apulia,  and  which  to 
Calabria,  w  the  Hirpini.  Among  those  to  which 
at  least  a  conjectural  locality  may  be  assigned,  are: 
the  Grumbestini,  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
Gmmum,  now  GrumOj  a  village  about  9  miles  S. 
of  Bitonto;  the  Palionenses,  or  people  of  Palio,  pro- 
bably PalOj  a  village  half  way  between  Grumo  and 
Bitonto;  the  Tutini,  for  which  we  should,  perhaps, 
read  Turini,  from  Turum  or  Turium,  indicated  by 
the  modem  Turij  about  16  miles  &  £.  of  Bari; 
the  Strapellini,  whose  town,  Strapellum,  is  supposed 
to  be  Bapolla,  between  Venusia  and  the  Pons  Au- 
fidi.  The  Borcani,  Corinenses,  Dirini,  Turmentini, 
and  Ulurtini,  of  the  same  author,  are  altogether 
unknown. 

Apulia  was  traversed  by  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Appian  Way,  which  separated  at  Beneventum, 
and  led,  the  one  direct  to  Bmndusium,  the  otlier  to 
Tarentum.  The  first  of  these,  called  the  Via  Tra- 
jana,  from  its  reconstraction  by  that  emperor,  passed 
through  Aecae,  Herdonia,  Canusium,  and  Butuntum, 
to  the  sea  at  Barium,  and  from  thence  along  the 
coast  to  Bmndusium*  ;  while  a  nearly  parallel  line, 
parting  from  it  at  Butuntimi,  led  by  Caelia,  Aze- 
tium, and  Norba,  direct  to  Egnatia.  The  other 
main  line,  to  which  the  name  of  Via  Appia  seems 
to  have  properly  belonged,  entered  Apulia  at  the 
Pons  Aufidi  {Ponte  Sta.  Venere\  and  led  through 
Venusia,  SUvium,  and  Plera,  direct  to  Tarentum. 
(For  the  fuller  examination  of  both  these  lines,  see 
Via  Appia.) 

Besides  these,  the  Tabula  records  a  line  of  road 
from  Larinum  to  Sipontum,  and  from  thence  clotie 
along  the  sea-shore  to  Barium,  where  it  joined  the 
Via  Trajana.  This  must  have  formed  an  important 
line  of  communication  from  Picenum  and  the  northem 
parts  of  Italy  to  Bmndusium.  [£.  H.  B.] 

APULUM  fAirowAov,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  8;  Orell. 
Tnacr.  Nos.  3563, 3826 ;  in  all  the  other  inscriptions 
the  name  is  abbreviated  ap.  or  apul.,  Nos.  991, 
1225,  2171,  2300,  2695,  3686),  or  APULA  (Jab. 
Peut.),  or  COLONIA  APULENSIS  (Ulpian.  de 
CentibWy  Dig.  1.  tit  15.  §  1),  an  important  Roman 
colony,  in  Dacia,  on  the  river  Marissa  ( JfaroscA),  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  Carlsburg  or  Weiesenbwrff,  in 
Trantylvania,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
and  other  rains.  If  the  reading  of  one  inscription 
given  by  Gmter, — Alba  Julia, — be  correct,  the 
place  has  preserved  its  ancient  name,  Alba=  Weissen- 
burg.  jhCjM*^  'Af€^^4J ^ Pr- »'.'\"  H/    [P.  S.] 

AQUA  B'EBEJNTINA.    [Ferentikae  Lucus.] 

AQUA  VIVA-     [Soracte.] 

AQUAE,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 

*  It  is  this  line  of  road,  or  at  least  the  part  of  it 
along  the  coast,  that  is  erroneously  called  by  Italian 
topographers  the  Via  Egnatia.     [Egnatia.] 
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nmny  modicinal  springs  and  bathing-places.  The 
most  important  are  mentioned  below  in  alphabetical 
order. 

AQUAE  ALBULAE,     [Albula.] 

AQUAE  APOLLINA'KES,  was  the  name  given 
to  some  warm  springs  between  Sabote  and  Tarquinii, 
in  Etrxuia,  where  there  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable thermal  establishment  They  are  evi- 
dently the  same  designated  by  Martial  (vi.  42.  7) 
by  the  poetical  phrase  of  "  Phoebi  vada."  The  Tab. 
Peat  places  them  on  the  npper  road  firom  Rome  to 
Tarquinii  at  the  distance  of  12  nules  from  the  hitter 
city,  a  position  which  accords  with  the  modem  Boffni 
di  Stiglitmo.  Claverins  conibmids  them  with  the 
Aquae  Caeretanae,  now  Bagni  dd  Sasso^  which 
were  indeed  but  a  few  miles  distant  (Holsteu.  not 
ad  Cluver,  p.  35.)  J^  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  AUREXIAEorCOLO'NIA  AURE'LIA 
AQUENSIS  (Baden^Baden)j  a  watering  place  in  a 
lovely  valley  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  not  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  but  is  stated  in  a  doubtful  in- 
scription of  A.  D.  676t  to  have  been  built  by  Hadrian, 
but  it  did  not  acquire  celebrity  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Severus.  [L.  S.] 

AQUAE   BILBITANOTIUM.     [Aquae   H»- 

PANICAE.J 

AQUAE  BORMO'NIS  (Bourbon  rArcham- 
bauli).  The  site  of  tiiese  hot  springs  is  marked  in 
the  Theodosian  Table  by  the  square  figure  or  build- 
ing which  indicates  mineral  waters,  and  by  the  name 
Bormo,  which  D'Anville  erroneously  would  have 
altered  to  Borvo.  It  is  also  marked  as  on  a  road 
which  communicates  to  the  KW.  with  Avaricum 
(Bourgei)f  and  to  the  NE.  witli  Augustodunum 
(Autun).  The  hot.  springs  of  Bourbon  are  a  few 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier,  an  affluent  of 
the  Loire. 

At  Bowbonne-les-Baintj  in  the  department  of 
ffatUe  Mame^  there  are  also  hot  springs,  and  the 
llieodosian  Table  indicates,  as  D'Anville  supposes, 
this  fact  by  the  usual  mark,  though  it  gives  the 
place  no  name.  D*Anville  (Notice^  &c.)  gave  it 
the  name  of  Aquae  Borvonis,  founding  the  name  on 
an  inscription  discovered  there ;  but  the  correct  reading 
of  the  inscription,  according  to  more  recent  autho- 
rities, is  BORBONI  THERMARUM  DEO  MAHMONAE, 
&c.  It  is  probable  that  Bormo  may  have  been  the 
deity  of  both  places,  as  the  modem  names  are  the 
same.  Thus  the  god  of  the  hot  springs  gave  his 
name  to  the  place,  and  the  place  gave  a  name  to  a 
family  which,  for  a  long  time,  occupied  the  throne 
of  France.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  CAESARIS  (prob.  Uhm,  Ru.),  7  M.  P. 
south- west  of  Tipasa,  in  Numidia,  and  evidenUy, 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  marked  in  the  Tabula 
Peutingeriana,  a  mudi  frequented  place.    fP.  S.] 

AQUAE  CAERETA'NAE.    [Caere.] 

AQUAE  CAXIDAE.  The  position  of  this  place 
is  marked  in  the  Theodosian  Table  by  its  being  on 
the  road  between  Augustonemetum  (Clermont)  in 
the  Auvergne  and  Rodumna  (Rouanne).  The  db- 
tance  from  Augustonemetum  to  Aquae  Calidae  is 
not  given;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aquae  Calidae 
is  Vichy  on  the  Allier,  a  pkce  now  frequtoted  for 
its  mineral  waters. 

D'Anville  (Noticey  &c)  remarks,  that  De  Valois 
confounds  the  Aquae  Calidae  with  the  Calentes 
Aquae  mentioned  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  which 
are  Chaudes-aigues  (hot-waters)  in  the  department 
of  Cantal.  The  whole  of  the  motmtain  rt^on  of 
the  Auvergne  abounds  in  mineral  waters.     [G.  L.] 
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AQUAE  CA'LIDAE  ('TSaTo  ^tpi»k  Ko^»Wa, 
Ptol.  :  Hamtnam  MerigOj  large  Ru.  and  bot 
springs),  in  Mauretania  Cacsariensis,  abnost  dac  S. 
of  Caesarea,  at  the  distance  of  25  M.  P.  It  mv 
important,  not  only  for  its  hot  springs,  but  for  iti 
commanding  the  pass  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  fnnn 
Caesarea,  and  other  cities  on  the  coast,  to  the  valley 
of  the  Chinalaph.  This  explains  its  having  aoqtured 
the  rank  of  a  colony  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  while  in 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  called  simply  Aqtiac. 
Its  ruins  are  fully  described  by  Shaw  (p  64, 
Isted.).  [P.S.] 

.  AQUAE  CAXIDAE  (Hanmam  Gwbot^  with  hot 
springs),  in  Zeugitana,  on  the  gulf  of  Cartha^, 
directly  opposite  to  the  dty  :  probably  identical  with 
Cakpis.  (liv.  XXX.  24;  Tab.Peut.^  ad  Aquas; 
Shaw,  p.  157,  or  p.  87,  2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Wander- 
vngen,  ^.  p.  128.)  There  are  also  hot  springs  at 
Hamman  VEnf^  near  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf,  which 
mav  be  tiiose  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  near  Tunes 
(xvii.  p.  834).  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  CAXIDAE,  in  Britain.  [Aquae 
Sous.] 

AQUAE  CONVENA'RUIL  These  waters  are 
placed  by  the  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae  to  Tolosa  {Touloute)^  and  on  this  nde 
of  Lugdunum  Convenarum.  Some  ge(^raphers  iden- 
tily  the  phioe  with  Bagneres-de-Bigorre  in  the  de- 
partment of  HatUes  Pyreneetj  a  place  noted  for  its 
mineral  springs;  but  D'Anville  fixes  the  site  at  Cap- 
bera.  Walckenaer,  however,  places  it  at  Bagnerts. 
Strabo  (p.  190),  after  mentioning  Lugdunum,  speaks 
of  the  warm  springs  of  the  Onesii(Twv  *Oi^0'i«*'),for 
which  unknown  name  Wesseling  and  others  would 
read  Koi'ov6i'»i'.  Xylander  (Holzmann)  proposed 
to  read  MovriciuVy  and  Pliny  (iv.  19)  mentions  the 
Monesi,  whose  name  seems  to  be  preserved  in  that 
of  the  town  of  Moneina  on  the  Baise,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Eautes  Pyrenha,  Grosskurd  (  TroMlaiiw. 
of  Strabo^  vol.  i.  p.  327)  assumes  that  Aquae  Con- 
venarum is  Bagnere»  in  Commmges.  Bagneret  dt 
Bigarre  is  proved  by  an  inscription  on  the  public 
fountain  to  be  the  Aquensis  Vicus  of  the  Romans, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  named  Aquenses; 
which  seems  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  Aquae 
Convenarum  was  a  difierent  place.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  CUTIXLAE.     [Cutiuae.] 

AQUAE  DACICAE,  in  the  interior  of  Mauie- 
tania  Tingitana,  bd^ween  VolubiHs  and  Gilda.  (Itin, 
Ant.y.23.).  [P.S.]   -, 

AQUAE  GRATLA'NAE,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Allobroges,  appear,  from  inscriptions,  to  be  the  mine- 
ral waters  of  Aix,  north  of  Chambery,  in  the  dnchy 
of  Savoy,  and  a  littie  east  of  the  lake  of  Bourget,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  823  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  people  were  also  called  Aquenses.      [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  HISPA'NICAE.  (I.)Bilbitanorum 
(A^md)j  a  town  with  baths,  in  Hispania  Tarraco 
nensis,  about  24  M.  P.  west  of  Bilbius.  (It  Ant) 
There  were  numerous  other  bathing  places  in  Spain, 
but  none  of  them  require  more  than  a  bare  mention : 
(2)  Aq.  Celenae,  Cilenab,  or  Cbunae  (Cal- 
das  del  Beg);  (3)  Flavtae  (Chaves  on  the  Ta- 
megay  with  a  Roman  bridge  of  18  arches;  (4)  Lae- 
VAE  QTZara  Xmd^  Ptol.;  (5)  Orioetis  (Bannot  de 
Bande  or  Or enee)'j  (6)  Cercernab,  Quebquek- 
nab,  or  QuACER]70RUM  (Bio  Caldof  or  Andret  de 
ZarracoTiesf);  (7)  Voconae  (CaUks  de  Mala^ 
veUa).  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  LABANAE  (tA  Aa/3aM  Woto),  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  238)  as  cold  sulphureous 
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vatenaialqgoos  in  their  medical  properties  to  those 
«f  the  AIlHiJa,  and  situated  near  Momentum:  they 
we  clearfj  the  raiae  now  called  JBagni  di  GroUa 
MaroBo  aboot  3  miles  N.  of  Mentana,  the  ancient 
Noncntam.  (Nibby,  XHtUami  di  Roma,  vol.  ii. 
^  J*^)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQCAE  LESITA'NAE.      [Lesa.T 
AQl'AK  MATTIACAE  or  PONTES  MATTI- 
JCl  i  wMtering   place   with   hot  springs,  in  the 
amtrr  of  the  Mattiaci,   that  is,   the  district  be- 
tweea  the  Maine  aod   the   I^hn.   (Plm.  xxxi.  17; 
Amm.  Marcell.  xxix.  4.)      The   pbice  is  genenOly 
Wievfd  to  be  the  same  as  the  modern  iriM&arfen, 
*beR  TCnuuns  of  Soman  hath-buildings  have  been 
&*OTO«d.  (See  Dahl    in   the  Annalen  des  Vereins 
fiw  XanautMcke  JkUerthumskunde^  vol.  i.  part  2, 
^  27.  *«lO  [L.  S.] 

AQUAE  NEAPOLITA'NAE.  [Neapoijs.J 
A(H.'AE  NERI.  So  the  name  is  written  in  the 
Thndobian  Table;  for  irhic-h  we  omght  probably  to 
vhte  At^oae  Xerae,  aa  £>*  Anville  suggests.  It  ap- 
pe«s  to  correspond  to  Aeraa,  which  Gregory  of 
T<nis  caDs  Vicus  Kereensis.  NerU  is  in  the  de- 
pKtment  ef  AUier.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  Nl^SlNEII,  is  designated  in  the  Thco- 
doRsa  Table  by  the  square  fi^^ure  or  building  which 
icdkatea  mineral  waters  [Aquab  Bormonis],  and 
if  placed  OD  the  road  hetw^en  Decetia  {Bicue)  and 
Afifnstodunun  (^tcfim^  This  identifies  the  place 
vith  Bomrhotn-^Anct,  where  there  are  Boman  con- 
ttwtions.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  PA'SSERIS,  one  of  the  numerous  places 
k  Etniria  frequc^ited  for  its  warm  baths,  which  ap- 
pear to  bare  been  in  £;reat  Togne  in  the  time  of  Mar- 
tial (n  42.  6).     It  is  placed  by  the  Tab.  Peut.  on 
the  road  from  VoUinii  to  Rome,  between  the  former 
citT  aod  Foram  Cassdi :  and  was  probably  situated  at 
a  spud  now  called  Sacuceo^  about  5  miles  N.  of  Vi- 
lerie^whiere  there  is  a  lax^  assemblage  of  ruins, 
«i  Bonan  date,  and  aome  of  them  certainly  baths, 
vhile  the  irhole  neighbourhood  aboonds  in  thermal 
spricga.    (Clnver.  JtaL  p.  561 ;  Dennis's  Etruria, 

v«LL  pp.202.  2110 

Aa  iDtcriptioa  published  by  Orioli  (^Ann,  d.  Inst* 

vi.  i.  pL  174 — 179)  writes  the  name  Aquae  Pas- 

acaiAif  AK.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  PATAVI'NAE.     [Apoki  Fows.] 

AQUAE  POPIXLO'NIAE.     [Populonium-] 

AQUAE  BE'GIAE  (JETaminom  Trussa,  or  the 

fin.  on  the  xirer  Mergaleel^  S.  of  Trtaza^  Shaw), 

a  place  of  eoDBadenble  importanoe,  near  the  centre 

«f  Byzaoena,  co  the  high  road  leading  SW.  fhim 

(/Ian.  AnL  pp.  47,  53, 54,  55,  56 ; 

NotU,  Eed.  Afr,)  [P.  &] 

AQUAE  SEGESTA'NAE.     [Segesta.] 

AQUAE  SEGESTE,  a  place  denoted  in  the  Peu- 

tjnccr  Table  as  the  site  of  mineral  waters.    D'An- 

▼Lle  (.VoCiee,  &c)  places  it  at  Ferrieret,  which 

Uea  nearly  in  a  direct  line  between  OrJMuwand  Sffw, 

CO  wlurfa  route  it  was,  according  to  the  Table. 

Thete  are  chafybeate  aprings  at  Ferrieru,     But 

the  distaooes  in  the  Table  do  not  agree  with  the 

aitnal  diwtaiyea,  unless  we  change  zxii.,  the  distance 

Vel^veen  Fines,  the  first  station  finm  OrMans  (Gme^ 

AesiX  and  Aquae  Segesta,  into  zv.    The  distance 

of  z3qL  from  Aquae  Segesta  to  Sem  (Agedincnm) 

alaii  requiiea  to  be  reduced  to  xv.,  on  the  supposition 

«f  /arrwres  being  the  true  site.    Ukert  and  others 

place  Aquae  Segesta  at  FontamebieaUj  which  seems 

lx»  lie  too  &r  oat  of  the  direct  road  between  Orleans 

[G.  L.] 
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AQUAE  SEGETE,  the  name  of  a  place  in  the 
Theodoeian  Table,  which  may  possibly  be  corrupt. 
It  is  designated  as  the  site  of  mineral  waters,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forum  Segusianorum,  or 
^etir,  in  the  department  of  Haute  Loire.  The  exact 
site  of  the  place  does  not  appear  to  be  certain. 
D'Anville  fixes  it  at  Jtannntn,  on  the  right  bank  of- 
the  Loire:  others  place  it  near  MorUbrison,  [G.  L.l 

AQUAE  SELINU'NTLAE.     [Seunus.] 

AQUAE  SE'XTLAE  {Aix),  in  the  department 
of  Bouches  du  RMne,  is  18  Roman  miles  north  of 
Massilia  {Marseille),  In  b.  c.  122,  the  proconsul 
C.  Sextins  Calvinns,  having  defeated  the  Salyes  or 
Saluvii,  founded  in  their  territory  the  Boman  colony 
of  Aquae  Sextiae,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Bo- 
man general,  and  the  springs,  both  hot  and  cold, 
which  he  found  there.  (Liv.  Ep.  lib.  61;  Veil.  i. 
15.)  These  hot  springs  are  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(pp.  178,  180:  Tck  dtpfia  SSara  t^  2c{T(a)and  by 
other  ancient  writers.  Strabo  observes  that  it  was 
said  that  some  of  the  hot  springs  had  become  cold. 
The  temperature  of  the  hot  springs  is  now  only  a 
moderate  warmth. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix  was  fought,  B.C.  102, 
the  great  battle,  in  which  the  Boman  consul  C.  Me- 
nus defeated  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  with  immense 
shiughter.  (Plut.  Mar.  c.  18;  Florus,  iii.  3.) 
Plutarch  states  tliat  the  people  of  Massilia  made 
fences  for  their  vineyards  with  the  bones  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  that  the  soil,  which  was  drenched  with 
the  blood  of  thousands,  produced  an  unusual  crop 
the  following  year.  D'Anville  observes  that  the 
battle  field  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  Larj 
about  four  leagues  above  Aix;  but  Fauris  de  St. 
Vincent  (quotol  by  Forbiger)  fixes  the  site  of  the 
battle  at  Meiragues^  two  leagues  from  Marseille, 
which  was  call^  in  the  middle  ages  Campus  de 
Marianicis.  Fragments  of  swords  and  spears,  and 
bones,  are  still  found  on  tliis  spot. 

There  are  Bonum  remains  at  .^ia;;  and  its  iden- 
tity with  Aquae  Sextiae  appears  from  the  ancient 
Itineraries  and  an  inscription,  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  a  Boman  colony,  with  the  title  Julia. 
Strabo's  words,  indeed,  show  that  it  was  a  Boman 
colony  from  the  first.  Yet  Fliny  (iii.  4)  places 
"  Aquae  Sextiae  Salluviorum "  among  the  Oppida 
Latina  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  or  those  which  liAd 
the  Jus  Latium;  in  which  he  is  certainly  mistaken. 
Ftolemaeus  also  calls  it  a  colonia.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  SICCAE,  a  name  which  the  Anton. 
Itin.  places  between  Calagorris  and  Veroosole,  on  the 
road  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  to  Toloea.  The  site 
is  uncertain.  If  Seiches  near  Toulouse  be  the  pkce, 
the  distances  in  the  Itinerary  require  correction. 
(D'Anville,  Notice.)  Walckenacr  calls  the  place 
Ayguas-Sec.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  SnOJESSA'NAE.    [Sinuessa.] 

AQUAJB  ^LIS  (Bath),  in  Britain,  mentioned 
under  this  name  in  the  ItineraHum  Jlntonina,  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  28),  as  •T8oto  dtpfid.    [R-  G.  L.] 

AQUAE  STATIELLAE  {'Axo^ai  XrarUWat,  ' 
Strab.),  a  city  of  Liguria,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Apennines  in  the  vsJley  of  the  Bormida:  now 
called  Aoftd.  Its  name  sufficiently  indicates  that 
it  owed  its  origin  to  the  mineral  springs  which  wero 
found  there,  and  Pliny  notices  it  (xxxi.  2)  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  where  this  droum- 
stance  had  given  rise  to  a  considerable  town.  It  is 
probable  that  it  did  not  become  a  place  of  any  im- 
portance until  afrer  the  Boman  conquest  of  Liguria, 
nor  do  we  find  any  actual  mention  of  it  under  the 
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Bepablic,  bat  it  was  already  a  considerable  town  in 
the  days  oS  Stnbo,  and  nnder  the  Boman  Empire 
became  one  of  the  moet  flourishing  and  important 
cities  of  Liguria,  a  position  wliich  we  find  it  retain- 
ing down  to  a  late  period.  The  inhabitants  bear  on 
an  inscription  the  name  "  Aquenses  Statiellenses.*' 
It  was  the  chief  place  of  the  tribe  of*  the  Statiejlli, 
and  one  of  the  principal  military  stations  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  217 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; 
Orell.  Inscr,  4927 ;  Inscr.  ap.  Spon.  Misc.  Ant.  p. 
164;  Notit  Dign.  p.  121.)  It  is  still  mentioned  by 
Panlus  Diaconns  among  the  chief  cities  of  this  pro- 
yince  at  the  time  of  the  Lombaxd  invasion:  aod 
Liutprand  of  Cremona,  a  writer  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tnry,  speaks  of  the  Boman  Thermae,  constmcted  on 
a  scale  of  the  greatest  splendonr,  as  still  existing 
tliere  in  his  time.  (P.  Diac  iL  16  ;  Liutprand, 
Hist  ii.  11.)  The  modem  dty  of  Acqui  is  a  large 
and  flourishing  place,  and  its  mineral  waters  are 
still  much  frequented.  Some  remains  of  the  ancient 
baths,  as  well  as  portions  of  an  aqneduct,  are  still 
visible,  while  very  numerous  inscriptions,  chiefly  se- 
pulchral, have  been  discovered  there,  as  well  as  in- 
numerable urns,  lamps,  coins,  and  other  relics  of  an- 
tiquity. 

We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that  a  branch  of 
the  Via  Aurelia  quitted  the  coast  at  Vada  Sabbata 
( Vado)  and  crossed  the  Apennines  to  Aquae  Sta- 
tiellae,  from  whence  it  communicated  by  Dertona 
with  Placentia  on  the  '^^  Aeinilia.  The  distance 
from  Vada  Sabbata  to  Aquae  is  given  as  52  R.  miles. 
(Itin.  Ant  p.  294;  Tab.  Pent)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  TACAPITA'NAE  (El  Hammat-d- 
Khabs),  so  c^ed  from  the  important  town  of  Ta- 
CAPB,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  from 
which  it  was  distant  18  M.  P.  to  the  SW.  {Ant. 
Jiin.  pp.  74,  78.)  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  TARBEXLICAE  (^Dax  or  Dacqs)  or 
AQUAE  TARB£LLAE,asAusomn8  calls  it  (iVoe/. 
TrtSy  Syragrio).  Vlbius  Sequester  has  the  name 
TarbelU  Civitas  (p.  68,  ed.  Oberlin).  In  the  Not. 
GaU.  the  name  is  Aquenaum  Civitas.  The  word 
-  Aquae  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  name  Aqt  or  Ac$^ 
which  the  Gascons  made  Daqs  or  DaXy  by  uniting 
the  preposition  to  the  name  of  the  place.  Ptolemy 
is  the  only  writer  who  gives  it  the  name  of  Au- 
gustas (phara  AJryoi/ora).  This  place,  which  is 
noted  for  its  mineral  waters,  is  on  the  road  from 
Asturica  (Astorga)  to  Burdigala  (Bordeaux)^  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Atunis  {Adour).  There 
ore  or  were  remains  of  an  aqueduct  near  the  town, 
and  Boman  constractions  near  the  wami  springs  in 
the  town.  The  mineral  springs  are  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (xxxi.  2).  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  TAUBI,  another  of  the  numerous  wa- 
tering-places of  Etruria,  situated  about  three  miles 
NE.  of  Centnmcellae  (Ct'rito  Vecchia).  They 
are  now  called  Bagni  di  Ferrata.  The  thermal 
waters  here  appear  to  have  been  in  great  vogue 
among  the  Bomans  of  tlie  Empire,  so  that  a  town 
must  have  grown  up  on  the  spot,  as  we  find  the 
"  Aquenses  cognomine  Tauriui  "  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8)  among  tlie  separate  communities 
of  Etraria.  The  baths  are  described  by  Butilius, 
who  calls  them  Tanri  Thermae,  and  ascribes  tlieir 
name  to  their  accidental  discovery  by  a  bulL  (Butil. 
Itin.  I  249—260;  Tab.  Pent.;  Cluver.  /to/,  p. 
486.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  TIBILITA'NAE(/7a»Miia»iJA*iboirfm, 
or  perhaps  ffammam-el-Berdd),  in  Numidia,  near 
the  river  Bubricatus,  on  the  high  road  from  Cirta  to 
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Hippo  Begins,  54  M.  P.  £.  of  the  forn^er,  ad 
40  M.  P.  SW.  of  the  Utter.  (AnL  Itin.  p.  42;  Tab. 
PetU.')  It  formed  an  episcopal  see.  (Optat  c.  Jhnat. 
i.  14.)  Bemains  of  large  baths,  of  Boman  workman- 
ship, are  still  found  at  Hammam  Makoutin. 
(Shaw,  p.  121,  1st  ed.;  Bai\h,  WandertrngeHf  4c., 
p.  71.)  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  VOLATEBBA'NAE.  [Volatbrrar.] 
AQUENSIS  VICUS.  [Aquae  Cohvesabum.] 
AQUILA'BIA,  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Zcngitana, 
22  M.  P.  from  Clupea,  with  a  good  summer  road- 
stead, between  two  projecting  headlands,  where  Curio 
landed  from  Sidlj  before  his  defeat  and  death,  b.  c. 
49.  (Cacs.  B.  C.  ii.  23.)  The  place  seems  to  cor- 
respond to  Alhotcareahy  a  little  SW.  of  C.  Bon  (Pr. 
Mercurii),  wha%  are  €tie  remains  of  the  great  stone- 
quarries  used  in  the  building  of  Utica  and  Carthage. 
These  .quarries  run  up  from  the  sea,  and  fonn  great 
caves,  lighted  by  openings  in  the  roof,  and  supported 
by  pillars.  They  are  doubtless  the  quames  at  irhicb 
Agathocles  landed  from  Sicily  (Died.  xz.  6);  and 
Shaw  c(«isiderB  them  to  answer  exactly  to  Viipi*s 
description  of  the  landing  place  of  Aeneas,  (^en. 
i.  163;  Shaw,  pp.  158,  159;  Barth,  Wanderungm^ 
^.,  pp.  132,  133.)  [P.S.] 

AQUILEIA  ('AjcwAiito,  Strab.  et  alii ;  'Ajcabi- 
A7}ta,  Ptol.:  £th.  *AKvXiios,  Steph.  B.,  but  'Akv- 
\iiat0Sf  Herodian.;  AquiUeiensis),  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Venetia,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Nortliem  Italy,  was  situated  near  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the  rivers  AUa  and 
Natisa  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  60  stadia  iinin 
the  sea,  which  is  just  about  the  truth,  while  Pliny 
erroneously  places  it  15  miles  inland.  Both  these 
authors,  as  well  as  Mela  and  Herodian,  agree  in 
describing  it  as  situated  on  the  river  Natiso;  and 
Pliny  says,  that  both  that  river  and  the  Turrus 
(Natito  cum  2Wro)  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Aqui- 
leia.  At  the  present  day  the  river  Torre  (evidently 
the  Turrus  of  Pliny)  falls  into  the  Natitone  (a  con- 
siderable mountain  torrent,  whidi  rises  in  the  Alps 
and  flows  by  Citfidale,  the  ancient  Forum  Jolii), 
about  13  miles  N.  of  Aquileia,  and  their  combined 
waters  discharge  themselves  into  the  /fonzo,  about 
4  miles  NE.  of  that  city.  But  from  the  low  and 
level  character  of  the  country,  and  the  violence  of 
these  mountain  streams,  there  is  mnch  probability 
that  they  have  clianged  their  course,  and  really 
flowed,  in  ancient  times,  as  described  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny.  An  artificial  cut,  or  canal,  communicating 
from  Aquileia  with  the  sea,  is  still  called  Natisa. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  214;  Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22;  Mela,  il  4; 
Herodian,  viii.  2,  5;  Cluver.  ItaL  p.  184.) 

All  authors  agree  in  ascribing  the  first  foundation 
of  Aquileia  to  the  Bomans;  and  Livy  expressly  tells 
us  that  the  territory  was  previously  uninhabited, 
on  which  account  a  body  of  Transalpine  Gauls  who 
had  crossed  the  mountains  in  search  of  new  abodes, 
endeavoured  to  form  a  settlement  there;  but  the 
liomans  took  umbrage  at  this,  and  compelled  them 
to  recross  tlie  Alps.  (Liv.  xxxix.  22,  45,  54,  55.) 
It  was  in  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  an 
attempt,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  fertile  phiins  of 
Italy  from  the  irraptions  of  the  barbarians  on  its 
NE.  frontier,  that  the  Bomans  determined  to  esta- 
blish a  colony  there.  In  b.  c.  181,  a  body  of  3000 
colonists  was  settled  there,  to  which,  12  years  later 
(b.  c.  169),  1500  more  families  were  added. 
(Liv.  xl.  34,  xliii.  17;  Veil.  Pat  i.  15.)  The  new 
(»lony,  which  received  the  name  of  Aquileia  from 
the  accidental  omen  of  an  eagle  at  the  time  of  its 
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fbandaiioD  (Julian.  Or.  JL  de  gesL  ContL;  Eustath.  | 
ad  Diam.  Per.  378),  qnicklj  ruHO  to  great  wealth  and 
ivoapeci^r,  and  becsuoe  an  important  oommeidal  em- 
porium; for  which  it  was  mainly  indebted  to  its  £ei- 
TtMinble  porftion,  as  it  were,  at  ^e  entrance  of  Italy, 
and  at  the  fint  rfthe  pass  of  Moont  Ociv,  which  mnst 
alaavs  faaT«  been  the  easieBt  passage  fhnn  the  NE. 
into  the  Italian  phuns.  The  accidental  discovery 
of  laloable  goU  mines  in  the  neighbouring  Alps, 
IB  the  tmie  of  PolyUus,  doubtless  oontribntel  to  its 
l«<jfcpeiiiy  (PoL  cip.  S^b.  ir.  p.  208)  f  bnt  a  more 
pennanent  source  of  wealth  was  the  trade  carried 
oo  there  with  the  baiharian  tribes  of  the  mountains, 
anl  especially  with  the  lUyrians  and  Pamumians  on 
the  Danube  and  its  tributaries.  These  brought 
ikres,  cattle  and  hides,  which  they  exchanged  for 
the  wine  and  oil  of  Italy.  All  these  productions 
were  transported  by  land  carriage  as  fkr  as  Nau- 
pnrtus,  and  thence  by  the  Save  into  the  Danube. 
(StabLir.  p.  207,  t.  p.  2 14.)  After  the  provinces  of 
Uljria  and  Fanxionia  had  been  permanently  united 
to  the  Soman  Empire,  the  increased  intercoune 
bcCwTcn  the  east  and  west  necessarily  added  to  the 
nmmeroal  prosperi^  of  Aquileia.  Nor  was  it  less 
iaipcrtant  in  a  military  point  of  view.  Caesar  made 
it  the  head-4{nartcrs  of  bis  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
pmbahly  with  a  view  to  operations  against  the 
Dlvriana  (Caea.  K  G.  L  10^  and  we  afterwards 
fifld  it  repeatedly  mentioned  as  ihe  post  to  whidi 
the  anpemrs,  or  their  gmerals,  repaired  for  the 
defence  of  the  NE.  fimntier  of  Italy,  or  the  first 
pbcc  which  was  occupied  by  the  armies  that  en- 
tered it  from  that  quarter.  (Suet.  Avg,  20,  Tib,  7, 
Vap.  6 ;  Tac  ffisL  ii.  46, 85,  iii.  6, 8.)  The  same 
dicuui&lanee  exposed  it  to  repeated  dangers.  Under 
the  reign  of  Augustus  it  was  atta^ed,  though 
vithoBt  saooeaa,  by  the  lapodes  (Appian.  lilyr,  18); 
and  at  a  later  period,  having  had  the  courage  to 
shut  its  gates  against  the  tyrant  Maximin,  it  was 
exposed  to  the  first  brunt  of  his  fury,  but  was  able 
to  defy  an  his  effivts  during  a  protracted  siege, 
whicfa  was  at  lei^gth  terminate  by  the  assassination 
ef  the  onp  ror  by  his  own  soldiers,  A.  d.  238. 
(Ha«)£an.  tuL2 — 5;  CapitoL  Maxwdn.  21—23.) 
At  this  time  Aquileia  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
iapartant  and  floorishing  cities  of  Italy,  and  during 
the  next  two  centuries  it  continued  to  enjoy  the 
same  prosperity.  It  not  only  retained  its  colonial 
nak,  hot  hecame  the  acknowledged  capital  of  tho 
pconnee  of  Venetia;  and  was  the  only  city  of  Italy, 
beades  Boine  itself,  that  had  the  privilege  of  a  mint 
(\oL  Digo.  ii.  p.  48.)  Auaonius,  about  the  middle 
ef  the  fboith  century,  ranks  Aquileia  as  the  ninth 
of  the  great  cities  q£  the  Boman  empire,  and  inferior 
aouog  those  of  Italy  only  to  MUan  and  Capua. 
(Ordo  Nob.  Urb.  6.)  Though  situated  in  a  plain, 
it  was  strongly  fortified  with  walls  and  towers,  and 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  impreg- 
nable fijftress.  (Amm.  Marc.  zxL  12.)  During 
the  later  yean  of  the  empire  it  was  the  scene  of 
several  decisire  events.  Thus,  in  a.  d.  340,  the 
Tt^ngcr  Cottstantine  was  defeated  and  slain  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Alsa,  almost  beneath  its  walls. 
(\'ictDr.  EpiL  41.  §  21;  Eutropw  x.  9;  Hieron. 
Ourm,  ad  arm.  2356.)  In  388  it  witnessed  the 
drfeat  and  death  of  the  usurper  Maximus  by  Theo- 
dooss  the  Great  (Zoeim.  iv.  46;  Victor.  EpiL  48; 
UaL  Ckrotu  p.  11  ;  Auson.  I  c);  and  in  425, 
tlwt  of  Joannrs  by  the  generals  of  Theodosius  II. 
(Prooop.  B.  K.  i.  2 ;  Philoetorg.  xii.  14.)  At  length 
in  ^  D.  452  it  was  bet^ieged  by  Attila,  king  of  tlie 
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Huns,  with  a  formidable  host,  and  after  timintaining 
an  obstinate  defence  for  above  three  months,  was 
finally  taken  by  assault,  plundered,  and  burnt  to 
the  ground.  (Cassiod.  Chron,  p.  230;  Jomand. 
GtL  42 ;  Prooop.  B,  V,  i.  4.  p.  330 ;  Marcellin.  Chron, 
p.  290;  Hist.  MiscelL  xv.  p.  549.)  So  complete 
was  its  destruction,  that  it  never  rose  again  from  its 
ashes;  and  later  writere  speak  of  it  as  having  left 
scarcely  any  ruins  as  vestiges  of  its  existence. 
(.Tomand.  /.  c. ;  Liutprand.  iii.  2.)  But  these  i\x- 
pressions  must  not  be  construed  too  strictly;  it 
never  became  again  a  place  of  any  importance,  but 
was  at  least  partially  inhabited;  and  in  the  sixth 
century  was  still  the  residence  of  a  bishop,  who,  (m 
the  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  took  refuge  with  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Aquileia  in  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Gradus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  lagunes. 
(Cassiodor.  Var.  xii.  26;  P.  Diac.  ii.  10.)  The 
bishops  of  Aquileia,  who  assumed  the  Oriental  title 
of  Patriarch,  continued,  notwithstanding  the  decay 
of  the  dty,  to  maintain  their  pretrasions  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  the  city  it&elf  cer- 
tainly maintained  a  sickly  existence  throughout 
the  middle  ages.  Its  final  decay  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  increasing  unhealthiness  of  the 
situation.  At  the  present  day  Aquileia  is  a  mere 
straggling  village,  with  about  1400  inhabitants, 
and  no  public  buildings  except  the  cathedraL  No 
ruins  of  any  ancient  edifice  are  visible,  but  the 
site  abotmds  with  remains  of  antiqui^,  c(uns,  oi- 
graved  stones,  and  other  minor  objects,  as  well 
as  shafts  and  cajntals  of  columns,  fira^ents  of 
friezes,  &C.,  the  splendour  and  beauty  of  which  suf- 
ficiently attest  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  dty. 
Of  the  numerous  inscriptions  discovered  there,  the 
most  interesting  are  those  which  rdate  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Belenus,  a  local  deity  whom  the  Romans 
identified  with  Apollo,  and  who  was  believed  to  have 
oo-operated  in  the  defence  of  the  city  against  Maxi- 
min.  (Orell./iwer.l967,1968,&c.;  Herodian.viii.  3 ; 
CapitoL  Maximm,  22 ;  Bertoli,  AnUchiUi  di  Aqm^ 
feia,  Venice,  1739,  p.  86 — 96.) 

Besides  its  commercial  and  mOitary  importance, 
Aquileia  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  a  territory 
of  the  greatest  fertility;  it  was  especiaUy  noted  for 
the  abimdance  of  its  wine.  (Herodian.  viii.  2.)  Nor 
was  the  situation,  in  ancient  times,  considered  un- 
healthy, the  neighbouring  lagunes,  like  those  of 
Altinum  and  Bavenna,  bong  open  to  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tides,  which  are  distinctly  sensible  in 
this  part  of  the  Adriatic.  (Vitruv.  L  4.  §  11; 
Strab.  V.  p.  212 ;  Procop,  B,  (7. 1  I.  p.  9.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  rivor  Natiso  as  navigable  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Aquilda  (v.  p.  2 14);  but  this  could 
never  have  been  adapted  for  large  vessels,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  existed  from  an  early  period  a 
port  or  emporium  on  the  little  island  of  Gradus,  at 
the  month  of  the  river,  and  entrance  of  the  lagunes. 
We  even  learn  that  this  island  was,  at  one  time, 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  paved  causeway,  which 
must  certainly  have  been  a  Koman  work.  But  the 
name  of  Gradus  does  not  occur  till  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Emjare  (P.  Diac.  ii.  10,  iii.  25,  v.  17), 
when  it  became,  for  a  time,  a  considerable  ci^,  but 
afterwards  fell  into  decay,  and  is  now  a  poor  place, 
with  about  2000  inhabitants;  it  is  still  called 
Grado,  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQCJILO'NIA  ('AifauiA«y(a,  Ptol.).  The  exist- 
ence of  two  dties  of  this  name,  both  situated  in 
Samnium,  appears  to  be  clearly  established;  though 
they  have  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as  iden* 
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tical.  1.  A  city  of  the  Hirpim,  idtiiated  near  the 
frontiers  of  Apulia,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy, both  of  whom  distinctly  assign  it  to  the  Hir- 
jnni,  and  not  to  Samninm  proper;  while  the  Tabula 
places  it  on  the  Via  Appia,  37  M.  P.  from  Aecolanam 
and  6  from  the  Pons  Aufidi  (Ponte  Sta  Venere)  en 
the  xtxul  to  Yennsia.  These  distances  ccnncide  well 
>vitii  the  situation  of  the  modem  city  of  Lacedogntij 
the  name  of  which  closely  resembles  the  Oscan 
form  of  Aquilonia,  which,  as  we  learn  from  coins, 
was  '*  Akudunnio."  The  combination  of  these 
circumstances  leaves  little  doubt  that  Lacedogna, 
which  is  certunly  an  ancient  city,  rejHresents  the 
Aquilonia  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Tabula.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  s.  71 ; 
Tab.  Peut;  Holsten.  Not  ad  Cluv.  p.  274;  Boma- 
nelli,  7ol.  ii.  p.  345.)  But  it  seems  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  position  of  Aquilonia  with  the  de- 
tails given  by  Livy  (x.  38 — 43)  conceming  a  city 
of  the  same  name  in  Samnium,  which  bore  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  campaign  of  the  consuls  Carvi- 
hus  and  Papirius  in  b.  c.  293. 

2.  The  city  thus  mentioned  by  Livy  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Pentri  or 
central  Samnites,  to  which  the  whole  operations  of 
the  campaign  seem  to  have  been  confined,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  geography  of  them  is 
throughout  very  obscure.  It  was  little  more  than 
20  miles  from  Cominium,  a  place  of  which  the  site 
is  unfortunately  equally  uncertain  [Cominium],  and 
apparently  not  more  than  a  long  day  s  march  from 
Bovianum,  as  after  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites  by 
Papirius  near  Aquilonia,  we  are  told  that  the  nobility 
and  cavalry  took  refuge  at  Bovianum,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  cohorts  which  had  been  sent  to  Comi- 
nium made  good  their  retreat  to  the  same  city. 
Papirius,  after  making  himself  master  of  Aquilonia, 
which  he  burnt  to  the  ground,  proceeded  to  besiege 
Saepinum,  still  in  the  direction  of  Bovianum.  Hence 
it  seems  certun  that  both  Aquilonia  and  Cominium 
must  be  placed  in  the  heart  of  Samnium,  in  the 
country  of  the  Pentri:  but  the  exact  site  of  neither 
can  be  determined  with  any  certainty:  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  both  destroyed  at  an  early 
period.  Bomanelli,  who  justly  reg^u^  the  Aqui- 
lonia of  Livy  as  distinct  from  the  city  of  the  Uir- 
pini,  is  on  the  other  hand  certainly  mistaken  in 
transferring  it  to  AgnoiM  in  the  north  of  Samnium. 
(Bomanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  493—500.) 

The  coins  which  bear  the  Oscan  legend  akvdvn- 
Niv  in  retrograde  characters,  attributed  by  earlier 
numismatists  to  Acherontia,  are  now  admitted  to 
l>elong  to  Aquilonia  (FriedlEnder,  Oskischen  Mun- 
zeriy  p.  54),  and  may  be  assigned  to  the  city  of  that 
name  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini.     [£.  H.  B.] 

AQUrmiM  ('AKovtvov;  £th.  Aquinas,  -iltis  : 
A  quino),  1 .  One  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
Volscians,  was  situated  on  the  Via  Latina  between 
Fabrateria  and  Casinum,  about  4  miles  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liris.  Strabo  erroneously  describes  it 
as  situated  on  the  river  Melpis  {Meifi)^  from  which 
it  is  in  fact  distant  above  4  miles.  In  common  with 
the  other  Volsdan  cities  it  was  included  in  Latium 
in  the  more  extended  use  of  that  term:  hence  it  is 
Mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  Latin  city,  and  is  in- 
cluded by  Pliny  in  the  First  Region  of  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  Augustus.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  63; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  237 ;  Itin.  Ant  p. 
303.)  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  in  history  during 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Volscians,  or  tiiose 
with  the  Samnites;  and  is  first  found  during  the 
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Second  Punic  War  on  occasion  of  the  march  of  HanV 
nibal  upon  Rome  by  the  Via  Latina.    (Liv.  xeyL 
9 ;  SiL  ItaL  xii.)     But  all  writers  agree  in  describ- 
ing it  as  a  populous  and  floorishing  place  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  Roman  B^nblk.    Cicero,  irjjo 
had  a  villa  there,  and  on  account  of  its  ndghboar- 
hood  to  Arpinum,  repeatedly  alludes  to  it,  touu  it 
"  frequens  mnnidpium,**  and  Silius  Italicus  "  ingens 
Aquinum."  Strabo  also  calls  it  **  a  large  city."  (Cic. 
pro  Cluent.  68,  PhiL  iL  41,  pro  Plane.  ^^adAU, 
V.  1,  ad Fam.  ix.  24,  &&;  Sil.  ItaL  viiL  405;  Strab. 
V.  p.  237.)    We  learn  from  the  liber  Cdooiimin 
that  it  received  a  Roman  colony  under  the  Second 
Triumvirate,  and  both  PUny  and  Tadtus  mentioD  it 
as  a  place  of  colonial  rank  under  the  Empire.    Nu- 
merous inscriptions  also  prove  that  it  continued  a 
flourishing  city  throughout  that  period.  (Lib.  Colon. 
p.  229 ;  Tac.  Hist,  i.  88,  ii.  63 ;  Plin.  I  c.)    It  vis      , 
the  birtiiplacevof  the  poet  Juvenal,  as  he  himself/Vf^ 
tells  us  (iii  rfl&):  as  well  as  of  the  Emperor  Pes-^^ 
cennius  Niger.    (AeL  Spartian.  Pesc.  L)    Hoiice  ^ 
speaks  of  it  as  noted  for  a  kind  of  purple  dye,  but  of  \ 
inferior  quahty  to  the  finer  sorts.    {Ep.  i.  10,  27.)   I 

The  modem  city  of  Aqtdno  is  a  very  poor  place, 
with  little  more  than  1000  inhabitants,  but  still  re- 
tains its  episcopal  see,  which  it  preserved  throughout 
the  middle  ages.    It  still  occupies  a  part  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city,  in  a  broad  fertile  phun,  which 
extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  the  river 
Liris  on  one  side  and  the  Melpis  on  the  other.    It 
was  completely  traversed  by  the  Via  Latina,  consi- 
derable portions  of  which  are  still  preserved,  as  well 
as  a  part  of  the  andent  walls,  buUt  of  laige  stones 
without  cement.    An  old  church  called  the  Vegco- 
vado  is  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple, 
and  considerable  remains  of  two  others  are  still  ri- 
sible, which  are  commonly  regarded,  but  without  anj 
real  authority,  ns  those  of  Ceres  Helvina  and  Diana, 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  (iii.  320).  Besides  these  there 
exist  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  a  theatre,  a  triumphal  arch,  and  va- 
rious other  edifices,  mostly  constructed  of  brickwork 
in  the  style  called  oput  reUctUatum,  The  numerous 
inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  here  men- 
tion the  ex»tence  of  various  temples  and  colleges  of 
priests,  as  well  as  companies  of  artisans:  all  proring 
the  importance  of  Aquinum  under  the  Roman  Eut- 
pire.  (Hoare's  Clasncai  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.279— 283; 
Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  384 — 388;  Cayro,  Storia  di 
AquinOj  4to.  Nap.  1808,  where  all  the  inscriptions 
relating  to  Aquinum  will  be  found  collected,  vol.  i. 
p.  360,  &c,  but  including  many  spurious  ones.) 
There  exist  corns  of  Aquinum  with  the  head  of 
Minerva  on  one  side  and  a  cock  on  the  other,  predselj 
similar  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  dtiesof  Gales  and 
SnesMu    (MilUngen,  Numitm.  de  Vltaiie,  pi  220.) 
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2.  Among  the  obscure  names  enumerated  By 
Pliny  (iii.  15.  s.  20)  in  tiie  Eighth  Region  (Gallia 
Cispadana)  are  "  Saltus  Galliani  qui  cognominantur 
Aquinates,"  but  their  positioo  and  the  origin  of  the 
name  are  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 


AQUITANIA. 

AQUITAIOA,  AQUITATn  CAjwTToyra,  'Airvi- 

'•£,  Strab.).     Caestr  (£.  6.  i.  1)  makes  Aqoi- 

tania  one  of  the  three  dhiacns  of  the  cmmtry  which, 

be  ceils  Gaflie.     The  Gammna  (^Garoime)  divided 

the  Aqiiitain  from  the  Celtae  or  the  GalH,  as  the 

Rmraiw  called  thenL.    Aqmtaiua  extended  from  the 

Ganrnma  to  the  PTrenees:  its  western  boondary 

was  the  occBB.     Its  boundaries  are  not  more  acca- 

rateh-  <ftefiiied  bj  Caesar,  who  did  not  visit  the  coun- 

tiT  nntfl  B.  a  50.     (S.  G.  viii.  46.)    In  b.  c.  56 

be  sent  P.  Crassus  into  Aqnitania  with  a  force  to 

|*cv«t  tbe  Aqaitani  assisting  the  Galli  (^B.  G.  iii. 

ll,20^&c.);  and  he  infonns  ns  incidental^  fliat 

the  towns  of  Toloea  {Touhtue)^  Carcase  (^Cercaa- 

seae),  and  Naibo  (JVar6oiMi«)  were  included  within 

the  Roman  Gallia  Provinda,  and  thns  enables  ns 

to  fix  tbe  eastern  boondaiy  of  Aqnitania  at  this  tame 

within  certain  limits.    A  large  part  of  the  Aqui- 

lam  snbcnitted  to  Crassns.    Finally  all  the  cities  of 

AqoiUnia  gave  Caesar  hostages.    {B.  G.  viiL  46.) 

A^Qsttts,  B.  c.  27,  made  a  new  division  of  Gallia 

into  four  parts  (Strab.  pi  177);  bat  this  division 

did  sot  ai^ct  tbe  eastern  boundaiy  of  the  Aqnitani, 

who  were  still  divided  as  before  fran  the  Celtae  (who 

were  indndcd  in  KarboneDsis)  on  the  east  by  the 

heights  oo  tbe  Cevemia  {Cevennai);  which  range 

u  staled  by  Strabo  not  qnite  oonectly  to  extend 

fraa  tbe  Pyrenees  to  near  Lyon.    But  Augustus 

eitaaled  the  boundaries  of  Aqnitania  north  of  the 

Ganimna,  by  adding  to  Aqnitania  fourteen  tribes 

north  of  tbe  Garonne.    Under  the  Lower  Empire 

Aqnitania  was  further  subdivided.     [Gallia.] 

The  chief  tribes  included  within  the  Aqnitania 
of  Angnstns  were  these:  Tarbelli,  Cooosates,  Bi« 
jEenioods,  SSbozates,  Preciani,  Convenae,  Ausd, 
Gaiites,  Ganimni,  Datii,  SoUates,  Osquidates  Cara- 
pestRs,  Sncaans,  Tamsates,  Vocates,  Vasates,  £lu- 
sates,  Atnres,  Bituri^  Vivisdi  Moduli;  north  of 
the  Ganrnma,  the  Petrooorii,  Kitiobriges,  Cadund, 
Bnteni,  Gahali,  Vellavi,  Arvemi,  Lemovices,  San* 
tooo,  Pictooes,  Bituiiges  Cubi.  The  Aqnitania  of 
Aa»aiias  comprehended  all  that  countiy  north  of 
the  Caromne  which  is  boonded  on  the  east  by  the 
ADier,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Lovrt^  below  the 
ioftxx  a£  tbe  AUier,  and  a  large  part  of  the  Celtae 
were  thus  included  in  the  division  of  Aqnitania. 
Stiabo  indeed  obeerves,  that  this  new  arrangement 
otcaded  Aqmtania  in  one  part  even  to  the  banks  of 
tbe  Shme,  for  it  took  in  the  Helvii.  The  name  Aqui- 
tua  was  retained  in  the  middle  ages;  and  after  the 
dimemhennent  of  the  onpire  of  Charlemagne,  Aqui- 
taoiafonned  one  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  France, 
tbe  other  two  being  the  France  of  that  period  in  its 
jpnifter  restricted  sense,  and  Bretagne;  and  a  king  of 
Aqnitaine,  whose  power  or  whose  pretensions  extended 
frvn  tlw  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  crowned  at 
PoitienL  (Thierry,  Lettres  sw  VHistoire  de  France^ 
"So.  xi.)  But  the  geographical  extent  of  the  term 
Aqnitania  was  limited  bj  the  invasions  of  the 
Ba/tqnM  or  Vascones,  who  settled  between  the  Py- 
rEoees  and  the  Garnnne,  and  gave  their  name  Gas- 
cpi;ae  to  a  part  of  the  SW.  of  France.  The  name 
Aqnitania  became  corrupted  into  Gweime,  a  di- 
risioo  of  France  up  to  1789,  and  the  lost  trace  of 
tbe  aodent  name  erf*  Aqnitania. 

The  Aqnitani  had  neither  the  same  language, 
nor  Uie  aame  physical  characters  as  the  Celtae. 
(Ow^  B.  (?.  L  1 ;  Strab.  pp.  177, 189 ;  Amm.  Marc. 
XT.  11,  who  here  merely  copies  Caesar.)  In  both 
tbeae  leepeeta,  Strabo  says,  that  they  resembled  the 
Iberi,  moro  than  the  Celtae.     When  P.  Crassus 
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invaded  this  country,  the  Aqnitani  sent  for  and  got 
assistance  from  their  nearest  neighbours  in  Spun, 
which,  in  some  degree,  confirms  the  opinion  of  their 
being  of  Iberian  stoclc.  When  they  opposed  Crassus, 
they  had  for  their  king,  or  commander-in-chief, 
Adcantuaunus,  who  had  about  bim  a  body  of  600 
devoted  men,  called  Soldurii,  who  were  bound  to 
one  another  not  to  survive  if  any  ill  ludc  befel  their 
friends.  The  Aqnitani  were  skilled  in  countermin-> 
log,  for  which  operation  they  were  qualified  by 
working  the  minerals  of  their  country.  The  com- 
plete reduction  of  the  Aquitani  was  e^cted  b.  c.  28, 
by  the  proconsul  M.  Valerias  Messalla,  who  had  a 
triumph  for  his  success.  (Sueton.  Aug.  21;  Ap- 
pian.  B,  C,  iv.  38;  Tibnllns,  ii.  1.  33.)  As  the 
Aquitani  had  a  marked  nationality,  it  was  Roman 
pohcy  to  confound  them  with  the  Celtae,  which 
was  effected  by  the  new  division  of  Augustas.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  name  Aquitani  is 
derived  from  tiie  numerous  mineral  springs  (aquae) 
which  exist  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees; 
which  supposition  implies  that  Aq  is  a  native  namo 
for  "  water."  Pliny  (iv.  19),  when  he  enumerates 
the  tribes  of  Aquitanica,  speaks  of  a  people  called 
Aquitani,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. In  another  passage  (iv.  17),  he  says,  that 
Aquitanica  was  first  called  Armorica;  which  as- 
sertion may  perhaps  be  reckoned  among  the  blun- 
ders of  this  writer.     [Armorica.] 

The  Aquitania  of  Caesar  comprised  the  fiat, 
dreary  r^on  south  of  the  Garonne^  along  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic,  called  Xes  Landes,  and  tbe  nu- 
merous valleys  on  the  north  face  of  the  Pyi-ences, 
which  are  druned  by  the  AdottTj  and  by  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  Garonne.  The  best  part  of  it 
contained  the  modem  departments  of  Basse*  and 
Hautes  PyrmSes.  iq,  L.] 

ARA  LUGDUNENSI&  [Lcgduhum.] 
ARA  UBIOHUM,  an  altar  and  sacred  pkce  in 
the  territory  of  the  XJbii,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine.  The  priest  of  the  place  was  a  German. 
(Tacit,  ^nn.  i.  57.)  This  altar  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  14,  Germanicus 
was  at  the  Ara  XJbiorum,  then  the  winter-qnartci-s 
of  the  first  and  twentieth  legions,  and  of  some 
Veteran!.  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  39.)  In  the  time  of 
Vespasian  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  19,  25),  Bonna  (^Bonn), 
on  the  Rhine,  is  spoken  cf  as  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  first  legion.  As  the  winter-quarters  seem  to 
have  been  permanent  stations,  it  is  possible  that  the 
AraUbiorum  and  Bonna  may  be  the  same  place.  The 
Ara  Ubiorum  is  placed,  by  Tacitus,  sixty  miles  (sexa- 
gesimum  apud  lapidem,  Ann,  i.  45),  from  Vetera, 
the  quarters  of  the  fifth  and  twenty-first  legions ;  and 
Vetera  is  fixed  by  D'Anville  at  Xanten^  near  the 
Rhine,  in  the  former  duchy  of  Cleves.  This  dis- 
tance measured  along  the  road  by  the  Rhine  brings 
us  about  Bonn.  The  distance  from  Vetera  to  Co- 
logne^  which  some  writers  would  make  the  site  of 
the  Ara  Ubiorum,  is  only  about  42  Gallic  leagues, 
the  measure  which  D'Anville  assumes  that  we  must 
adopt  If  we  go  a  few  miles  north  of  Bonn,  to  a 
small  eminence  named  Godesberg,  which  may  mean 
God's  Hill,  or  Mons  Sacer,  we  find  that  the  distance 
firom  Vetera  is  57  Gallic  leagues,  and  this  will  suit 
very  well  the  60  of  Tacitus,  who  may  have  used 
round  numbers.  If  we  compare  the  passages  of 
Tacitus  (^Inn.  i.  37,  39),  it  appears  that  he  means 
the  same  place  by  the  *'  Civitas  Ubiorum,"  and  the 
"  Ara  Ubiorum."     By  combinmg  these  passages 
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with  one  in  the  Hiatoriee  (Agrippinenses,  iv.  28), 
Aome  have  condoded  that  the  Ara  Ubionim  is 
Cologne.  Bat  Cologne  was  not  a  Roman  fbundation, 
at  least  under  the  name  of  Colonia  Agrippinensb, 
until  the  time  of  Caudius,  a.  .  51 ;  and  the  iden- 
tity, or  proximity,  of  the  Civitas  IJhiontm,  and  of 
the  Ara  Ubiomm,  in  the  time  of  Tiherins,  seems  to 
be  established  by  the  expressions  in  the  Annals  (i. 
37, 39) ;  and  the  Ara  Ubiomm  is  near  Bonn.  [6.L.] 

ARABIA  (^  *Apa€ia:  Eth,  "AH';  'Apaffior, 
Her. ; ''Apa^or,  Aesch.  Pert.  318,  fem.  *Apd6t<raaj 
Tzetx. ;  Arabs ;  pi.  *Apa€9Sf  'ApdSioi^  "ApaSoi,  Ar&bes, 
Ar&bi,  Arabii:  Adj.  'ApdSios^  *ApaiSiK6st  Arabus, 
Arabios,  Arabicus:  the  A  is  short,  but  forms  with 
the  A  long  and  the  r  doubled  are  also  found:  native 
names,  Bddd-^l-A  raby  i.  e.  Land  of  the  Arabs,  Jeei- 
rat- el- Arab f  L  e.  PemnmUa  of  the  Arabt ;  Persian 
and  Turkish,  ArabistAn :  Arabia)^  the  westernmost 
of  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  Southern  Asia,  is  one 
of  the  most  imperfectly  known  r^ons  of  the  civilized 
world;  but  yet  among  the  most  interesting,  as  one 
of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  great  Semitic  race,  who 
have  preserved  in  it  their  national  cliaracteristics 
and  independence  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  to 
the  present  hour  ;  and  as  the  source  and  centre  of 
the  most  tremendous  revolution  that  ever  altered  the 
condition  of  the  nations. 

I.  Names.  —  The  name  by  which  the  country 
was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  by  which 
we  still  denote  it,  is  that  in  use  among  the  natives. 
But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Hebrews, 
from  which  we  derive  our  first  information,  did  not 
use  the  name  Arabia  till  after  the  time  of  Solomon : 
the  reas(m  may  have  been  that  it  was  only  then  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  count^  properly 
so  called,  namely  the  peninsula  itself,  S.  of  a  line 
drawn  between  the  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  notion  that  the  whole  coun- 
try was  assigned  to  Ishmael  and  peopled  by  his  de- 
scendants is  a  mere  misunderstanding  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture.  (See  below,  §  IV.)  It  was 
only  in  the  N.  part  of  Arabia  that  the  Ishmaelites 
settled;  and  it  is  to  that  portion  of  the  country, 
almost  exclusively,  that  we  must  apply  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  it  is  spoken  of 
as  Eretz-Kedem  or  Kedemah^  i.  e.  Land  of  the 
East,  and  its  people  as  the  Beni-Kedemy  i.  e.  Sons 
of  the  East;  Uie  regicxi,  namely,  immediicitely  East 
of  Palestine  (Gen.  xxr.  6;  Judges,  vi.  3 ;  Jobj  i.  3; 
1  Kings  iv.  30;  Isaiah,  xi.  14:  comp.  ^  dyaroKii, 
Matt.  ii.  1).  When  the  term  Ziscfem  seems  to  refer 
to  parts  of  the  peninsula  more  to  the  S.,  the  natural 
explanation  b  that  its  use  was  extended  indefinitely 
to  regions  adjoining  those  to  which  it  was  at  first 
applied. 

The  word  Arab,  which  first  occurs  after  the  time 
of  Solomon,  is  also  applied  to  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  country.  Like  such  names  as  Moab,  £dom, 
and  others,  it  is  used  both  as  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try and  as  the  collective  name  of  the  people,  who 
were  called  individually  Arabi,  and  in  later  Hebrew 
Arbiy  ^LArbim  and  Arbiim.  Those  denoted  by  it 
are  tlie  wandering  tribes  of  the  N.  deserts  and  the 
commercial  people  along  the  N.  part  of  the  E.  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Chron.  ix.  14,  xvii.  11,  xxi.  16, 
xxii.  1,  xxvi.7;  Isaiah,  xiii.20,  xxi.  13;  Jer.  iii.  2, 
XXV.  24;  Ezek.  xxvii.  21 ;  Neh.  ii.  19,  iv.  7).  At 
what  time  the  name  was  extended  to  the  wholo 
peninsula  is  uncertain. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Amh,  various  opinions 
have  been  broached.     The  common  native  tiaditiwi 
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deduces  it  from  Yarab,  the  son  of  Joktan,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  race.  The  Ute  Professor  Bosea  derived 
it  from  the  verbal  root  yaraba  (Heb.  araf).),  to  tet 
or  go  down  {as  the  sun),  with  reference  to  the  pod. 
tion  of  Arabia  to  the  W.  of  the  Euphrates  and  th« 
earliest  abodes  of  the  Semitic  race.  Others  seek  its 
origin  in  arabah,  a  desert,  the  name  actually  em- 
ployed, in  several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
to  denote  the  region  £.  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea, 
as  lar  S.  as  the  Aelanitic  or  £.  head  of  the  Bed  Sea; 
in  fact  the  original  Arabia,  an  important  part  of 
which  district,  namely  the  valley  extending  from  tie 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Aelanitic  Gulf,  bears  to  this  day  the 
name  of  Wadg-el-Arabah. 

The  Greeks  received  the  name  firom  the  Eastern 
nations  ;  and  invented,  according  to  their  practice 
of  personifying  in  such  cases,  an  Arabia,  wife  of 
Aegyptus.     (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.) 

II.  Situation,  Boundaries,  Extent,  and  Dtci- 
sions.  —  The  peninsula  of  Arabia,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  lies  between  12^  and  30^  N.  lat., 
and  between  82°  and  59^  £.  long.    It  is  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  tropics;  being  divided 
into  two  almost  equal  parts  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
which  passes  through  the  city  of  Muscat,  about 
1°  N.  of  the  £.  promontory,  and  on  the  W.  nearly 
half  way  between  Mecca  and  Medina.    It  projects 
into  the  sea  between  Africa  and  the  rest  of  Asia,  in 
a  sort  of  hatchet  shape,  b«ng  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Arabicus   ^us  (^Bed  Sea'),  as  far  as  its 
southernmost    point,  where  the  narrow  strait  of 
Bab-el-Manddf  scarcely  cuts  it  off  from  Africa;  on 
the  S.  and  SE.  by  the   Sinus   Paragon  ((7W/o/ 
Oman),  and  Erythraeum  Mare  {Indian  Ocean)-, 
and  on  the  NE.  by  the  Pendens   Sinus  {Persian 
Gulf).    On  the  N.  it  is  connected  with  the  conti- 
nent of  Asia  by  the  Isthmus,  extending  for  about 
800  miles  across  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  at 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Aelaniti- 
cus  ((r.  of  Akabah).    A  line  drawn  across  this 
Isthmus,  and  coincidmg  almost  exactly  with  the 
parallel  of  30°  N.  lat.,  would  represent  very  nearly 
tlie  northern  boundary,  as  at  present  defined,  and  as 
often  understood  in  ancient  times;  but,  if  Ubed  to 
represent  the  view  of  the  ancient  writers  in  general, 
it  would  be  a  limit  altogether  arbitrary,  and  often 
entirely  false.    From  the  very  nature  of  the  country, 
the  wandering  tribes  of  K.  Arabia,  the  children  of 
the  Desert,  always  did,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  roam 
over  that  triangular  extension  of  their  deserts  which 
runs  up  northwards  betweoi  Syria  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, as  a  region  which  no  other  people  has  ever 
disputed  with  them,  though  it  has  often  been  as- 
»gned  to  Syria  by  gec^raphers,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  including  the  Arabs  themselves.    Generally, 
the  ancient  geographers  followed  nature  and  fact  in 
assigning  the  greater  part  of  this  desert  to  Arabia; 
tlie  N.  limits  of  which  were  roughly  determined  by 
the  presence  of  Palmyra,  which,  with  the  surround- 
ing country,  from  Antilibanus  to  the  Euphrates,  »s 
far  S.  on  the  river  as  Thapsacus  at  least,  was  always 
reckoned  a  part  of  Syria.     The  peninsula  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  was  also  reckoned  a 
part  of  Arabia.   Hence  the  boundary  of  Arabia,  on  the 
land  side, may  be  drawn  pretty  much  as  follow?:  from 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Heroopolis  ((?.  of  Suez),  an 
imaginary  and  somewhat  indeterminate  line,  run- 
ning NE.  across  the  desert  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  near 
the  mouth  of  the  "  river  of  Egypt"  (the  brook  El- 
jirwA), divided  Arabia  from  Egypt:  Uience,  tumii.g 
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twtwari,  the  bonndury  towards  Palestine  Taried 
^th  the  Tajrinir  fortxines  of  the  Jews  and  Idomeans 
[iDrxAEAJ:  tlien,  l»88mg  round  the  S£.  part  of 
the  I>nd  Sea,  and  keeping  £.  of  the  Talle/  of  the 
Jordan,  fo  as  to  leave  to  Palestine  the  district  of 
Peres:  then  nmning  along  the  E.  foot  of  Antlli- 
bonna,  or  retuipg  further  to  the  £.,  according  to  the 
TaiTing  extent  assigned  to  CoEUS  Stria  ;  and  tam- 
ing eastward  at  about  84^  N.  U^.,  so  as  to  pass  S.  of 
the  territory  of  Pfelmjra;  it  reached  the  right  bank 
of  the  £uphral«s  somewhere  S.  of  Thapeacns;  and 
fcOowed  the  coarse  of  that  river  to  the  Persian 
Golf,  except  where  portions  of  land  on  the  right 
bank,  in  the  actnal  possession  of  the  people  of 
Babylonia,  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  that 
ooontzy.  (Comp.  Strab.  x?L  p.  765;  PHn.  Ti.  28. 
aw  32;  PtoL  t.  17.) 

Bat  even  a  wider  extent  is  often  given  to  Arabia 
bothen  the  NE.and  on  the  W.  On  the  former 
tide,  Xem^^un  gives  the  name  of  Arabia  to  the 
Hsdj  tract  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
Maofntamia  S.  of  the  Chaboras,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
Araxes  (^Kkabowr) ;  and  certainly,  according  to  his 
mmnte  and  lively  description,  this  region  was  tho- 
nogblv  Arabian  in  its  physical  characteristics,  ani- 
mals, and  prodncts  (^Anab.  L  5.  §  1 ).  The  S.  part 
of  Mesopotamia  is  at  present  <^ed  Irak-Arabi. 
Pliny  a^  applies  the  name  of  Arabia  to  the  part  of 
Mesopotamia  adjoining  the  Euphrates,  so  fiu*  N.  as  to 
include  Edessa  and  tlra  country  opposite  to  Comma- 
gene;  ahnost,  therefore,  or  qnite  to  the  confines  of 
Armenia;  and  he  makes  Angara  the  cajntol  of  a 
tribe  of  Anhs,  called  Praetavi  (v.  24.  f.20,  21); 
and  when  he  onnes  expressly  to  describe  Arabia,  he 
repeats  his  statement  more  distinctly,  and  says  that 
Anbia  descends  from  M.  Amanns  over  against 
COida  and  Oanmagene  (vi  28.  s.  32;  comp.  Pint 
Pomp.  39;  Diod.  six.  94;  Tac  Am.  ziL  12).  On 
the  west,  Herodotus  (iL  12)  regards  Syria  as  fbrm- 
ii^  the  seaboard  of  Arabia.  Damascus  and  its 
toritoiT  belaqged  to  Arabia  in  the  time  of  St  Paul 
{Get  L  17);  and  the  whole  of  Palestine  E.  of  the 
Jordan  was  frequently  included  under  the  name. 
Say,  even  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  part 
of  E^Tpt  between  the  margin  of  the  Nile  Valley 
aad  the  coast  was  caQed  Arabiae  Nomos,  and  was 
njcoidered  by  Herodotus  as  part  of  Arabia.  The 
|ym>iiety  of  tiie  designaticn  will  be  seen  under  the 
nrxtbead. 

The  surface  of  Arabia  is  calculated  to  be  about 
fr,ar  times  that  of  France:  its  greatest  length  from 
N.toS.  aboot  l«dOO  miles;  its  average  breadth  about 
90i)  nuks,  and  its  area  about  1,200,000  sq.  miles. 

The  Greek  and  Boman  writers  in  general  divided 
Arabia  into  two  ports,  Arabia  Desbrta  (^  ffn\nas 
'Apa^my  naooely,  the  northern  desert  between  Syria 
aoA  the  Eophrates,  and  Ababia  Feltx  (^  tvSalfiwy 
*A^a$ia),  oompming  the  whole  of  the  actual  penin- 
ri'a  (IHod.  Sic.  ii  48.  foil.;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  767; 
Mffia,  vL  8 ;  Plin. vi. 28.  s. 32).  Bespecting  the  origin 
uC  the  appellation  FeliZf  see  below  (^  III).  The  third 
£viaoa,  Arabia  Pittraea  (i?  lltrpcda  'ApaSta)  is 
fr-t  distinctly  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17.  §  1). 
It  incbded  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  between  the  two 
^vkb  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  mountain  range  of 
Unsiea  (Mt.  Selr),  which  runs  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  (Gulf  of  AkcJMh);  and  dc- 
xired  its  name,  primarily,  from  the  city  of  Petka 
(  ^  *Ap^la  fi  iy  Tlirpi^  Dioscor.  de  Mat  Med.  i.  91 ; 
i  mmk  r^y  Tlrrpar^KpaSia,  Agathem.  Geogr.  ii.  6), 

t,  as  is  often  supposed,  from  its  physical  character, 
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as  if  the  ^ony  or  Rocky  Arabia,  however  well  the 
name,  in  this  sense,  would  apply  to  a  portion  of  it. 

This  division  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  Ara- 
bians themselves,  who  confine  the  name  of  Arab- 
land  to  the  peninsula  itself,  and  assign  the  greater 
part  of  Petraea  to  Egypt,  and  the  rest  to  Syria,  and 
call  the  desert  N.  of  the  pcm'nsula  the  Syrian 
Desert,  notwithstanding  that  they  themseh'es  are 
tile  masters  of  it. 

III.  Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography. — 
Though  assigned  to  Asia,  in  the  division  ^  the  world 
which  has  always  prevailed,  Arabia  has  been  often 
said  to  belong  more  properly  to  Africa,  both  in  its 
physical  characteristics  and  in  its  position.  The 
remark  rests  on  a  somewhat  hasty  anal(^  ;  what 
there  is  in  it  of  soundness  merely  amounts  to  an 
illustration  of  the  entire  want  of  scientific  classifica- 
tion in  our  division  of  the  world.  Etknograpkicdlly, 
Arabia  belongs  decidedly  to  Western  Asia,  but  so  do 
the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  both  in  S. 
Europe  and  N.  Africa :  they  all  belong,  in  fact,  to  a 
great  zone,  extending  NW.  and  SE.  from  India  to 
the  Atlantic  N.  of  M.  Atlas.  Physically^  Arabia 
belongs  neither  to  Africa  nor  to  Asia,  but  to  another 
great  zone,  which  extends  from  the  Atlantic  S.  of 
the  Atlas  through  Central  Africa  and  Central  Asia; 
consisting  of  a  high  table-land,  for  the  most  part 
desert,  supported  on  its  N.  and  S.  margins  by  lofty 
mountains;  and  broken  by  deep  transverse  vallies, 
of  which  the  basins  of  the  Nile,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  are  the  most  remarkable.  Thus 
Arabia  stands  in  the  closest  physical  connection,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  great  African  Desert  (&>- 
Aora),  in  which  Egypt  Proper  is  a  mere  chasm,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  great  Desert  of  Iran  ; 
the  continuity  being  broken,  on  the  former  side,  by 
the  valley  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  latter,  by  that 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf; 
which  d^ermine  the  limits  of  the  country  without 
teparaiiny  it  physically  from  the  great  central  desert 
plateau  which  intersects  our  tripartite  continent. 

General  Outline.  —  The  outline  of  the  country  is 
defined  by  the  strongly  marked  promontories  of  Po- 
seidonium  (Has  Mohammed)  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  Red  Sea;  Palindromus  (C  Bdb-el-Mandeb)  on 
the  SW.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  ;  Syagrus 
or  Corodamum  (Ras-d-Had)  on  the  extreme  E.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Paragon  Sinus  (Gulf  of  Oman); 
and  Maoela  (Eas  Mutendom),  NW.  of  the  former, 
the  long  tongue  of  hind  which  extends  northwards 
from  Oman,  dividing  the  Gulf  of  Oman  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  These  headltmds  mark  out  the  coast 
into  four  parts,  the  first  of  which,  along  the  Red  Sea, 
forms  a  slightly  concave  waving  line  (neglecting  of 
course  minor  irregularities)  facuig  somewhat  W.  of 
SW.;  the  second,  along  the  EiythSraeum  Mare  (Gulf 
of  Bab-elMandebf  and  Arabian  Sea)  forms  an  ir- 
regular convex  line  fadng  the  SE.  generally  (this 
side  might  be  divided  into  two  parts  at  Eas  Fartak, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gvlf  of  Bab-el- Mandeh,  W.  of 
which  the  aspect  is  somewhat  S.  of  SE.) :  the  third, 
along  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  fonns  a  waving  concave 
line  fiidng  the  NE. ;  and  the  fourth,  along  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  sweeps  round  in  a  deep  curve  convex  to 
the  N.,  as  far  as  El-Kaiif  broken  however  by  tho 
great  tongue  of  land  wliich  ends  in  Ras  Anfir;  and 
from  EUKatif  it  passes  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  in 
a  line  nearly  straight,  facing  ilnQ  NE.  The  la.st 
two  portions  might  be  included  in  one,  a.s  the  NK. 
side  of  the  peninsula.  The  SW.  and  SE.  sides  are 
very  nearly  of  equal  length,  namely,  in  round  num- 
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bere,  above  1000  geo^;nphical  miles  in  a  stnught 
lino,  and  the  whole  KE.  side  is  little  less,  perhaps 
no  less  if  the  great  carve  of  the  Persian  Golf  be 
allowed  for.  The  form  of  the  peninsula  has  been 
likened  above  to  a  hatchet ;  the  ancients  compared 
it  also  to  the  skin  of  a  leopard,  the  »poU  denoting 
the  oases  in  the  desert:  but  some  take  this  figure 
to  refer  to  the  Syrian  Desert,  or  Arabia  Deserta. 

Structure  of  Surface.  —  The  peninsula  consists 
of  an  elevated  table-land,  which,  as  far  as  any  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  in  our  very  scanty  knowledge  of 
the  interior,  seems  to  rise  to  about  8000  feet  above 
tiie  sea.  On  the  N.  it  slopes  down  gradu^ly  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  On  the  other  sides  it  de- 
scends more  or  less  abruptly,  in  a  series  of  mountain 
terraces,  to  a  flat  belt  of  sandy  ground,  which  runs 
round  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris 
to  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  (Mfof  Akabah)  ;  but  with 
very  different  breadths.  The  interior  table-land 
is  called  EUTabal,  the  Hills,  or  EUN^d,  the 
Highlands i  and  the  flat  margin  El-Gaur  or  El- 
Tehdmay  the  Lowlands,  The  latter  has  eveiy  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  raised  from  the  bed  of  the 
sea;  and  the  process  is  going  on,  especially  on  the 
W.  coast,  where  both  the  land  and  the  coral  ree& 
are  rising  and  advancing  towards  each  other. 

Along  the  N.  part  of  the  Bed  Sea  coast  {El  He- 
jaz\  the  hills  come  very  near  the  sea:  further  S., 
on  the  coast  of  ^^  Yemenj  the  Tehdma  widens,  being 
two  days' journey  across  near  ZoAeib  and  Hodeida,and 
a  day's  journey  at  Mokhuy  where  the  retreat  of  the  sea 
is  marked  by  the  town  of  Muza  (JfotMa),  which  is 
mentioned  as  a  seaport  in  the  Periplus  ascribed  to 
Arrian  (c  5),  but  is  now  several  miles  inland.  Along 
the  SE.  coos^  so  far  as  it  is  knoniTi,  the  belt  of  low- 
land is  narrow;  as  also  on  the  coast  of  Omany  except 
about  the  middle,  whore  it  is  a  day's  journey  wide: 
in  other  parts  the  hills  almost  join  the  sea. 

Of  the  highland  very  little  is  known.  It  appears 
to  possess  no  considerable  rivers,  and  but  few,  com- 
paratively to  its  size,  of  those  sheltered  spots  where 
a  spring  or  streamlet,  perennial  or  mtermittent,  flows 
through  a  depression  in  the  surface,  protected  by 
hills  from  the  sands  around,  in  which  the  palm  tree 
and  other  plants  can  flourish.  The  well-known 
Greek  name  of  sudi  islands  in  the  sea  of  sand,  ooms 
or  ttwisisj  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Arabic 
name  Wady,  which  is  also  used,  wherever  the  Ara- 
bians have  settled,  to  denote  a  valley  through  which 
a  stream  flows.  So  few  are  these  spots  in  the  high- 
land that  water  must  generally  be  obtained  by  dig- 
ging deep  wells.  The  highland  has  its  regular  rainy 
season,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  rains  fall  much  less  frequently  in  the 
lowlands,  sometimes  not  for  years  together.  At 
other  times  there  are  slight  showers  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  dew  is  copious  even  in  the  driest  dis- 
tricts. As,  however,  the  periodic  rains  of  the  high- 
land Ml  ahw  in  the  mountains  on  its  margin,  these 
mountains  abound  in  springs,  which  form  rivers  that 
flow  down  into  the  thirsty  soil  of  the  Tehdma.  Such 
rivers  are  for  the  most  part  ost  in  the  sand  ;  but 
others,  fifilling  into  natural  depressions  in  the  sur- 
face, form  verdant  wadySf  especially  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  W.  coast  (£/-  Femen),  where  some  consider- 
able streams  reach  the  sea. 

The  fertility  of  these  toadijs,  enhanced  by  the 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  sands,  together  with 
the  beauty  of  the  overhanging  terraces,  enriched 
with  aromatic  plants,  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  of 
**  Happy,"  which  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  applied 
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first,  it  would  seem,  to  Femen,  and  then  extended  to 
the  whole  peninsula.  (Plin.  xiL  13.  s.  30,  foU: 
Strab.,  Herod.,  AgatheoL,  &c.  &c ;  and  especially 
the  verses  of  Dion.  Perieg.  925,  foil.).  Even  for 
the  former  district,  the  tiUe  of  Arahy  Me  Blai  is 
somewhat  of  a  poetic  fiction;  and  its  use  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  much  Oriental  exa^ere- 
tion  in  the  accounts  given  by  the  Arabs  of  their 
country,  and  no  little  freedom  of  &ncy  in  those  who 
accepted  them;  while,  in  its  usual  application  to  the 
peninsula  in  general,  the  best  parallel  to  Arabia 
FeUx  may  be  found,  —  passing  from  one  extreme  to 
another, "  from  beds  of  ragingfire  to  starve  m  ice,"  and 
from  the  poetic  to  the  prosaic,  —  in  that  dinax  of  all 
m/e^*toitf  nomenclature,  Boothia  Felix.  Indeed 
Oriental  scholars  tell  us  that,  in  the  anci^t  ex- 
ample as  in  the  modem,  the  misnomer  was  the  result 
of  accident  or  euphemism;  for  that  FeUx  is  onlj  a 
mistranslation  of  EU  Temen^  which  signifies  the  right 
handy  and  was  applied,  at  first,  by  the  N.  Arabs  to  the 
peninsula,  in  contradistinction  to  Syria,  Esh-Sham, 
the  lefb  hand,  the  face  being  always  supposed  by 
the  Oriental  geographers  to  be  dire^ed  towards  the 
East.  (As8eman.j9»621  Orient,  iii.  2.  p.  553.)  Uenco 
El  Yemen  is  the  Southern  Land,  the  very  name 
applied  to  it  as  the  country  of  the  queen  of  Sheha. 
(Matt.  xii.  42. ;  Saba.)  But  the  Greeks,  interpret- 
ing "  the  country  of  the  rigJU  hand^  with  reference 
to  their  ideas  of  omens,  called  it  the  "  country  of 
good  omen  "  (cv3afu»y),  or  the  "  blessed,"  and  then 
the  appellation  was  explained  of  its  supposed  fer- 
tility and  wealth:  the  process  of  confusion  being 
completed  by  the  double  meaning  of  the  word 
happy. 

On  the  NE.  coast,  along  the  Gtdf  of  Oman,  the 
lowlands  are  better  water^  and  v>cudjfs  are  more  fre- 
quent than  in  any  other  part  except  ^^Femen. 
Two  considerable  rivers  reach  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  almost  entirely 
desert  Of  navigable  rivers,  Arabia  is  entirely  des- 
titute. 

Motmtaint.  —  The  mountain  range  which  mna 
from  NW.  to  SE.,  parallel  to  the  Bed  Sea,  may  be 
r^arded  as  a  continuation  of  the  Lebanon  range; 
and  ^e  chains  along  the  other  sides  of  the  penin- 
sula resemble  it  in  character.  Their  structure  is 
of  granite  and  limestone.  Their  gmeral  height  is 
firom  3000  to  5000  feet;  the  latter  being  the  pre- 
vailing elevation  of  the  range  along  the  SE.  coast: 
while  some  summits  reach  6000  feet,  which  is  the 
height  of  the  three  mountains  that  overlook  the  chief 
angular  points  of  the  peninsula  ;  namely,  on  the 
NW.  Jebel  Tibout,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah  f  Jebel  Tafou,  on  the  SW.  angle  (6600 
feet)  ;  and,  on  the  E.,  Jebel  Akdar  in  the  centre  of 
Oman. 

Climate.  —  The  atmosphere  of  Arabia  is  probably 
the  driest  in  the  world.  In  the  Tehdma,  the  average 
temperature  is  very  high,  and  the  heat  in  summer  is 
intense.  In  the  lowland  of  Yemen  Niebuhr  observed 
the  thermometer  to  rise  as  high  as  98^  in  August 
and  86^  in  January  ;  and  on  the  E.  coast,  at  Mus- 
hat  in  Oman,  it  ranges  in  summer  &om  92^  to  102°. 
On  the  mountain  slopes  the  climate  varies  from  that 
of  the  tropics  to  that  of  the  S.  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone,  according  to  the  elevation  and  exposure;  while 
in  the  highland  the  winter  is  comparatively  cold^ 
and  water  is  said  to  fiieeze  sometimes. 

Every  reader  of  poetry  and  travels  is  familiar  with 
the  pciitilential  wind  of  the  Desert,  the  simoom  (or, 
more  properly,  sam,  samum,  or  samiel)^  which  de- 
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nxfB  Hs  o]){iesnve  etander  from  tiie  excessive  lieat 
snd  dxTxnes  H  aoqoires  in  pasang  over  a  vut  range 
of  hoA  acorefaed  bj  the  sun.  It  is  onlj  the  K.  part 
of  the  peniDEBh  and  the  parts  adjoimng  the  Sjnrian 
De«rt  that  are  much  exposed  to  the  nsitaticm,  Uie  S. 
partka  being  preserved  from  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
jear  bv  the  prevailing  winds.  For  eight  months  oat 
of  the  twidvev  the  SW.  moosooD  prevail ;  and  though 
ankrjf  H  is  not  pesti&roos.  Travello^  give  vivid 
^acriptMoa  of  the  change  in  the  atmos]^ere  in  S. 
Axafaia  from  a  dryness  which  parches  the  skin  and 
Bakes  paper  crack,  to  a  dampness  which  covers 
every  object  with  s  clammy  mdstnre,  according  as 
the  wind  bkms  from  the  Desert  or  the  Sea.  As  above 
stated,  the  highlaTwfe  have  a  rainy  season,  which  is 
gcDeraBy  finom  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September;  bat  in  Oman  from  November  to  the 
rnaldle  of  Febniary,  and  in  the  northern  deserts  in 
Dsccmber  and  January  only. 

Prodnetum^,  —  The  very  i^^e  of  Arabia  suggests 
the  idea  of  that  richness  in  aromatic  plants,  for 
which  it  has  been  proverbial  from  the  age  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  [Saba,  Sabakl]  Herodotus 
(in.  107)  speaks  of  its  frankincense,  mynh,  cassia, 
rinnanwni  and  ladannm  (a  kind  of  gum);  but,  like 
ether  aacieDt  wiiters,his  information  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  the  pro- 
ducts of  Arabiia  itselfand  thoseof  Indiaand  the  eastern 
i»lands,  which  were  imported  into  Egypt  and  Persia 
through  the  Arabian  ports.  They  name  as  its  pro- 
dactiona,  dates,  aloe,  cotton,  balsam,  dnnamon  and 
ether  spioea,  a  sweet  flag  (probably  the  su^ar  cane), 
Byrrh,  frankinoense,  mastich,  cassia,  indigo,  precious 
•tone?,  gold,  silver,  salt,  lions,  panthers,  camels,  gi- 
aStSj  dephants,  boffiiloes,  horses,  wild  asses,  sheep, 
d:igs,  lioD-aats,  tortoises,  serpents,  ostriches,  bees, 
k]aatt,and  someothers.  (Herod.  i!.c;Agathazch. op. 
HodsoD,  vd.  i.  p.  61 ;  Strab.  xvL  pp.  768, 774, 782, 
7«3,  784 ;  Diod.  Sic  ii.  49,  52,  93,  ill.  45,  46, 47 ; 
Q.  Cart.  T.  1.  §  11 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  927,  foil.; 
Uc£ad.  Aetkiop.  x.  26 ;  Plin.  vi.  32,  xiL  30,  41, 
xxxii.  12,  xxxviL  15)  In  illustraticn  of  this  list,  it 
mmt  suffice  to  enumerate  what  are  now  the  chief 
prodBCtiQos  o£  the  soil : — spices,  gums,  resins,  and 
Tanous  drugs  ;  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
the  fioert  coffee,  the  last  grown  chiefly  on  the  moun- 
tain terraces  of  El-Yemen;  the  various  species  of 
pabe  and  oerealia  (excepting  oats,  the  horses  being 
fed  on  barley),  which  are  grown  chiefly  in  Yemen 
and  Oman;  tamarinds,  grapes  (in  spite  of  the  pro- 
phet), and  various  kinds  of  figs  ;  many  species  of 
huK^  trees,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  date  and 
other  palms,  and  the  acacia  vera,  from  which  the 
wril-known  gum  Arabic  exudes  ;  but  there  are  few 
a  MDj  fbcests.  In  the  open  deserts  dried  wood  is  so 
that  camePs  dung  is  the  only  fuel. 
The  feme  of  Arabia  among  the  ancients  for  its 
ecioQs  metals  seems  to  have  been  earned  by  its 
rather  than  its  own  wealth:  at  least  it  now 
TiefaiB  DO  gold  and  very  little  silver.  Lead  is  abun- 
daait  in  Oman,  and  iron  is  found  in  other  parts. 
Amoi^  its  other  mineral  products  are  basalt,  blue 
r,  and  some  precious  stones,  as  the  emerald 
onyx. 

oel,  so  wondronsly  adapted  to  the  country, 
the  bone  of  the  pure  breed  possessed  by  the 
of  the  N.  deserts,  would  suflioe  to  distin- 
f^vdfh  the  soology  of  Arabia.  Its  wild  ass  is  superior 
to  the  hones  of  many  other  countries.  The  other 
dioaestie  animals  are  oxen  (with  a  hump) ;  goats ; 
and  aberp^  two  species  of  which,  with  fat  tails,  are 
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said  by  Herodotus  (iii.  113)  to  be  indigenous.  The 
musk  -deer,  fox,  and  rock-goat  are  found  in  the  hill 
country ;  the  gazelle  frequents  the  more  lonely  toadps  f 
and  monkeys  abound  in  the  wooded  parts  of  Yemen^ 
Of  wild  beasts,  the  lion  is  constantly  alluded  to  in  the 
poetiy  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  though  it  is  now  scarce; 
and  the  hyena,  panther,  wolf,  and  jackal  prowl  in  the 
desert  about  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins  and  the  track 
of  the  caravans. 

Arabia  has  several  species  of  birds  of  prey,  includ- 
ing the  carrion  vulture,  the  scavenger  of  tropical 
countries;  domestic  fowls  in  the  cultivated  parts; 
ostridies  abound  in  the  desert ;  and  pelicans  and 
other  sea  fowl  on  the  Red  Sea  coast.  The  most  re- 
markable of  its  insects  is  the  too  celebrated  locust, 
which  makes  some  compensation  for  its  ravages  by 
furnishing,  when  dried,  a  favourite  food.  Fish  are 
abundant,  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman^  the  people 
on  both  coasts  of  which  were  named  ^heaters 
{lx9w>^yoC)  by  the  ancients:  in  the  present  day 
Uie  domestic  animals  of  Omcm  are  fisheaters  too,  and 
a  large  residue  are  used  for  manure.  The  pearl- 
fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  especially  about  the 
Bahrein  Islandty  were  known  to  the  ancients.  (Ar- 
rian,  Peripl.  Mar,  Erytkr,  9.) 

IV.  InhabUante,  —  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  common  notion,  which  derives  the  descent 
of  the  Arabs  in  genend  from  IshmaSl,  is  a  miscon- 
ception. Many  of  the  Arabs,  indeed,  cling  to  the 
tradition,  and  Mohammed  encouraged  it,  as  making 
them,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  the  posterity  of  Abraham. 
But  the  Ishmaelites  belong  exdusively  to  the  N.  part 
of  the  peninsnla,  and  the  adjacent  deserts. 

The  general  survey  of  the  earliest  ethnography 
in  the  Book  of  GenesLs  (c.  x.)  intimates  a  Cismection 
between  the  people  of  the  W.  side  dt  the  peninsula, 
and  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea  (Ae-  i 
thiopia),  by  mentioning  as  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Gush,  the  son  of  Ham, "  Seba,  and  Havilah,  and  Sabta, 
and  Raameh,  and  Sabtecha :  and  the  sons  of  Raameh ; 
Sheba  tod  Dedan."    (Gen.  x.  7,  8.)  Most  of  these 
names  of  peoples  can  be  traced  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Arabia;  and,  according  to  some  writers,  in  other  parts 
of  the  peninsnla,  especially  about  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  their  connection  with  Aethio^na  Lb 
confirmed  by  many  indications.    In  feet,  the  Scrip- 
ture ethnography  points  to  a  period,  when  the  whole 
tract  fmoi  about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  to  Pales- 
tine and  southwards  over  the  whole  peninsula,  was 
peopled  by  the  Gushite  race,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  subsequently  passed  over  to  Aethiopa.  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  referring  to  Arabia  several  state- 
ments in  Scripture  respecting  Gush  and  Gusban,  which 
are  commonly  understood  of  Aethiopia  (2  Kmge 
xix.  9;  2  Chron,  xiv.  9;  EzeJc,  xxix.  10;  Hah.  iii. 
7).     In  these  ethnographic  researches,  it  should 
be  carefully  remembered  that  a  district,  having 
received  its  name  from  a  tribe,  often  retains  that 
name  long  after  the  tribe  has  been  displaced.    Fur- 
ther on  (v.  26 — SO),  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eber,  the 
grandson  of  Shem,  is  represented  as  the  fether 
of  tribes,  some  or  all  of  which  had  their  dwellings 
in  the  peninsula,  the  natural  interpretation  being 
tliat  this  was  a  second  element  in  the  population  ^ 
Arabia.     Thirdly,  there  are  indications  of  a  further 
population  of  Arabia  by  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham in  several  dificrent  ways :  first,  when  Sheba  and 
De<1an  are  made  the  sons  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  1 — 3),  where  the  re- 
semblance of  names  to  the  Gushite  tribes,  in  Gen. 
X.  7, 8,  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle  just  noticed. 
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.  the  Eetnratte  tribes  being  called  bj  the  names  al- 
ready given  by  the  former  inhabitants  to  the  districts 
they  occupied.  The  most  important  tribe  of  the 
Ketoraites  was  the  great  people  of  Midian .  Again, 
the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  are  the  heads  of  twelve 
tribes  of  Arabs.  (Gen.  x.  12 — 16.)  There  wonld 
seem  to  have  been  other  descendants  of  Hagar 
in  Arabia,  for  elsewhere  the  Hagarenes  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Ishmaelites  (Psalm  IzxziiL  6; 
comp.  1  Chron,  v.  10,  19,  22);  and  we  have  other 
indications  of  a  distinct  tribe  bearing  the  name  of 
Hagarenes,  both  in  the  NW.  and  N£.  of  the  penin- 
sula. Another  branch  of  the  Abrahamide  Arabs 
was  furnished  by  the  descendants  of  Esan,  whose 
earliest  abode  was  M.  Seir  in  Arabia  Petraea,  and 
who  soon  coalesced  with  the  Ishmaelites,  as  is  in* 
timated  by  the  marriage  of  Esau  with  Ishmael's 
daughter,  the  sister  of  Nebajoth  {Gen.  xxix.  9),  and 
confirmed  by  the  close  connection  between  the  Na- 
hathaeans  and  Idumeans  throughout  all  their  history. 
[Edom;  Idumasa;  Nabathaei.] 

These  statements  present  considerable  difficulties, 
the  full  discussion  q£  which  belongs  to  biblical 
science.  They  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  indicate  three 
stages  in  the  population  of  Arabia;  first,  on  the 
west  coast,  by  the  descendants  of  Gush,  that  is,  tribes 
akin  to  those  whose  chief  seats  were  found  in  Ae- 
thiopia ;  secondly,  by  the  descendants  of  Eber,  that 
is,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  branches  of 
the  great  Smitic  race,  who  migrated  from  the  pri- 
mitive scats  of  that  race  and  spread  over  the  Ara- 
bian peninsula  in  general;  and,  lastly,  a  later  im- 
migration of  younger  tribes  of  the  same  race,  all 
belonging  to  the  Abrahamic  fiimily,  who  came  from 
Palestine,  and  settled  in  the  NW.  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  position  of  these  last  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  known  historical  tribes  which  bear  the 
same  names,  as  Nebajoth,  IshmaeFs  eldest  son 
[Nabathaei],  and  also  by  the  prediction  (or  rather 
appointment,  that  Ishmael  should  *'  dwell  to  the  East 
of  all  liis  brethren."  {Gen.  xvi.  12,  where  in  face  of 
means  to  the  eatt  of,) 

To  these  main  elements  of  the  Arab  population 
must  be  added  several  of  the  minor  peoples  on  the 
S.  and  E.  of  Palestme,  who  belong  to  Arabia  both  by 
kindred  and  position:  such  as  the  descendants  of 
Uz  and  Buz,  the  sons  of  Abraham's  brother  Nahor, 
who  appear  as  Arabs  in  the  history  of  Job,  the 
dweller  in  Uz,  and  his  friend  Elihu  the  Buzite  {Gen. 
zxii.  21 ;  Job.  i.  1,  xxzii.  2);  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  descendants  of  Lot  fAMMONiTAE : 
Moab]  ;  and  some  others,  whose  localities  and  affini- 
ties are  more  difficult  to  make  out 

The  traditions  of  the  Arabians  themselves  respect- 
ing their  origin,  though  obscured  by  poetic  fiction, 
and  probably  corrupted  from  motives  of  pride,  &mily, 
national,  and  (since  Mohammed)  religious,  have 
yielded  valuable  results  already ;  but  they  need  fur- 
ther investigation.  They  furnish  a  strong  general 
confirmation  to  the  Scripture  ethnography.  Accord- 
ing to  these  traditions  the  inhabitants  of  Arabia  from 
the  earliest  times  are  firetdivided  into  two  races  which 
belong  to  distinct  periods ;  the  ancient  and  Ihemodem 
Arabs.  The  ancient  Arabs  included,  among  others, 
the  powerful  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Tasm,  Jadis, 
Jorham  (not  to  be  confounded  ^th  the  later  tribe  of 
the  same  name),  and  Amalek.  They  are  long  since 
extinct,  but  are  remembered  in  favourite  popular 
traditions,  which  tell  of  their  power,  luxury,  and  ar- 
rogance: of  these  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
story  of  Irem  Zat-el-Emad^  the  terrestrial  paradise 
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of  Sheddad  the  son  of  Ad,  in  which  he  was  strock 
to  deatJi  with  aU  his  race,  and  which  is  still  beiievei 
to  exist  in  the  deserts  of  Yetnm^  in  the  ctistrict  of 
Seba  (Lane's  Arainan  NighU^  note  to  chap,  xl  vd. 
ii.  p.  342).  That  this  race,  now  become  mythical, 
corresponds  to  the  first  Cuahite  inhabitants,  seems 
most  probable. 

The  modem  Arabs,  that  is,  all  the  inhaUtanta 
subsequent  to  the  former  race,  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  pure  Arabs  {Arab  d-Ardba^  i.  e.  Artdn 
of  the  Arabs,  an  idiom  like  a  ffdtrew  of  the  He- 
bretce)  and  the  mixt  or  TUSturaUzed  Arals  (Jfoito- 
rabi^  1.  e.  Arabes  fact*).    The  former  are  the  de- 
scendants of  J^aAtofi(the  Joktan  of  Sciiptnre); 
whose  two  sons,  Yarab  and  JorAom,  founded  the 
kingdoms  of  Ye/men  in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula  and 
U^az  in  the  NW.    The  subsequent  intrusion  of  tlie 
Ishmaelites  is  represented  by  the  marriage  of  Lib- 
mad,  a  daughter  of  Modad,  king  of  Hejaz,  which 
district  became  the  seat  of  the  descendants  of  this 
marriage,  the  Moetarabif  so  called  becanse  tbor 
father  was  a  foreigner,  and  their  mother  only  a  pore 
Arab:  their  ancestral  head  is  Adnan,  son  of  I&h- 
mael.     Thns  we  have  that  broad  distinction  esta- 
blished between  the  Arabs  of  the  N.  and  S.  divisioDS 
of  the  peninsula,  which  prevails  through  all  then' 
history,  and  is  better  known  by  the  later  names  of 
the  two  races,  the  Koreish  in  the  N.  and  the  Hm- 
yari  in  the  S.     The  latest  researches,  however,  go 
far  to  disprove  the  connection  of  the  Koreish  with 
Ishmael,  and  to  show  that  it  was  the  invention  of  the 
age  of  Moliammed  or  his  successors,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  out  the  prophet,  who  was  of  the  Korn&h, 
to  be  a  descendant  of  Abraham.     These  researches 
give  the  following  ethnical  gmealogy.     Yterab,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  the  son  of  Kahtan,  and  the 
eponymus  of  the  whole  Arab  race,  became,  through 
three  generations,  the  ancestor  of  Saba^  the  name 
under  which  the  southern  Arabs  were  most  generally 
known  to  the  ancients.     Of  Saba's  numerous  pro- 
geny, two  have  become  the  traditional  heads  of  the 
whole  Arab  race,  namely,  ffimj/ar  of  those  in  the 
South  {Yemen)f  and  Kahkm  of  those  in  the  North 
{Hejazy,    According  to  this  view  the  Ishmaelites 
are  put  back  into  their  ancient  seats,  on  the  isth- 
mus of  the  peninsula.     The  Himyarites,  who  in- 
habited El-Yemen  and  Et-HadramatU  (both  in- 
cluded inFemeniuits  wider  sense),  were  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  name  of  Hombritae. 

Witliin  the  last  forty  yeare,  some  very  interesting 
inscriptions  have  been  found  in  S.  Arabia,  in  what 
is  believed  with  great  probability  to  be  the  andeni 
Himyaritic  dialect;  and  it  has  been  dtscorered  that 
the  same  language  is  still  spoken  hy  some  obscure 
mountain  tribes  in  the  SE.  parts  of  tlte  pexunsnla, 
who  call  themselves  EhhhUi,  i.  e.  freemen.     This- 
language  is  said  to  be  distinct  from  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Syro-Arabian  language  recc^^mzed 
byGesenius,  namely,  the  Aramaean,  Canaanitish,  and 
Arabian;  but  it  belongs  to  the  same  fiunily,  and 
comes  neaiw  to  Hebrew  and  Syriac  than  to  Arabic ; 
and  it  has  close  affinities  with  both  the  Ethiopic  dia- 
lects, the  Ghyz  vaA.  the  Amharic,  especiallj  with  the 
former.    It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  strikingly 
these  discoveries  confirm  the  views,  that  the  succes- 
sive waves  of  population  have  passed  over  the  penin- 
sula from  N.  to  S. ;  that  the  di>placed  tribes  have 
been  driven  chiefly  westward  over  the  Red  Sea,  leav- 
ing behind  them,  however,  remnants  enong^h  to  guide 
the  researches  of  the  ethnographer ;  and  that  tlie* 
present  population  is  a  mixed  race,  formed  bj  sue- 
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iTB  inonigrmtioDs  of  the  aame  great  Syio-Ara- 
bun  stock  winch  haw  followed  one  another  on  the 
fiu^e  of  the  hmd,  like  snccesaive  strata  of  a  homo- 
geneoos  material  beneath  its  soHace.  For,  just  as 
the  Arab  genealogies,  as  expUuned  above,  tnce  the 
whole  nation  up  to  their  common  Shemide  ancestor 
Kahtaa,  ao  does  tbdr  actnal  conditian  testify  amidst 
Konor  <fiTeisities  of  fonn,  complexion,  and  iangnage, 
to  a  eumuiuiiity  of  race  and  charscter.  So  stalking 
is  this  onity,  that  what  there  actnallj  is  of  diverntj 
irithiB  it »  clcarirto  be  traced,  not  so  much  todescent, 
ss  to  mode  of  liflB.  Thns  the  most  marked  division 
amoog  the  Anbs  is  into  those  of  the  towns  and 
those  of  the  desert.  The  description  of  the  peculiar 
dbsncter  of  each  belongs  rather  to  nniveisal  than  to 
ancient  geogxaphj,  though  indeed  in  Arabia  the  two 
departments  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished :  at  all 
cfcnts  it  is  superfluous  to  attempt  to  condense  into 
a  parsgraph  of  this  aitide  those  vivid  impressions 
«f  Anib  life  and  character,  with  which  we  are  all 
jinniliar  from  childhood  through  the  magic  pages  uf 
the  **  Thousand  and  One  Nighte" ;  and  to  the  per- 
Ceetion  of  iHkich  sesreelj  anything  remains  wanting 
ance  the  publication  ci  Mr.  Lane's  Notes  to  that 
eoUectim.  Both  phjsioallj  and  intellectnaUj,  the 
Amb  is  ODe  of  the  most  perfect  types  of  the  human 
A  most  vivid  descriptioQ  of  his  physical  dia- 
ls given  bf  Chateaubriand,  in  his  Itme- 
to  Jmmtalem,  quoted,  with  other  descriptions, 
ichaid's  Ratmrchet  into  the  Physical  History 
o/Mamimdj  voL  iv.  pp.  588,  foil.  (On  the  Arab 
Ethnognpfay  in  general,  besides  Prichard,  the  fol- 
kjwing  works  are  important:  Perron,  Lettre  sur 
tHigtoire  dee  Arabes  omml  Tldiamame^  in  the  Nowf. 
Jomm.  Asiat,  3"^ series;  Fireanel,  Quatrieme  LeUre 
siir  rSistoire  des  Arabes  avasU  tislamisme,  in  the 
JVbw.  JomnCAsiat,  6  Aoat,  1838;  Forster,  His- 
tarieal  Geography  of  Arabia^  a  most  valuable 
work,  but  written  perhaps  with  too  determined  a 
Rsohitkm  to  make  out  fiKts  to  correspond  to  every 
detail  of  the  Scriptural  ethnography ;  it  contains  an 
Alphabet  and  Gk>ssary  of  the  Uimyaritic  Inscrip- 
tBOtts:  for  fiirthM'infonnation  on  the  Inscriptions,  see 
Wdbled,  Narrative  of  a  Jommey  to  the  Ruhu  of 
Nahab-at-HajaTj  in  the  Joumai  of  the  Geogr.  Soe, 
vol.  viL  p.  20,  also  his  copy  of  the  great  inscription  in 
the  Joarnaiofthe  Asiatic  Socie^  ofBengaij  vol. 
fiL  1 834,  and  hb  Journal^  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Gmttenden, 
Aorrofipe  of  a  Jommey  from  MoUid  to  San^d  ; 
MaiTvl,  Mem.  tur  Us  Inscriptions  Koufques  re- 
ruriKet  em  Egypt,  in  the  Description  de  VEgypte^ 
Etmt  Moderme,,  voL  L  p.  525 ;  on  the  gec^raphy  of 
Arabia  in  genesml,  besides  the  above  works,  and  the 
wcfl-knofwii  travels  of  Borckhardt  and  Garstcn  Nie- 
hohr,  exeeUent  epitomes  are  given  in  the  article 
ArJbiOy  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  by  Dr.  Rosen, 
and  the  article  by  Rommel  in  the  Halle  Encyhto- 
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) 
V.  ArrAia,  as  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

-—The  poahian  of  the  Arsbian  peninsula — between 

two  great  gnHs  whose  shores  touch  those  countries 

which  were  the  seats  of  the  earliest  civOization  of 

the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  direct  path 

between  Enrepe  and  western  Asia,  on  the  one  hand, 

and  India  and  eastern  and  southern  Africa,  on  the 

fldier — would  naturally  invite  its  people  to  com- 

ncrdal  activity ;    while  their  physical  power  and 

restless  energy  would  equally  tend  to  bring  them  into 

cootact  with  thdr  neighbours  in  another  character. 

Arcordiagly,  while  we  find,  from  the  eariiest  times, 

ports  MtaUidied  on  the  coasts  and  sn  important 


trade  carried  on  by  ships  over  the  Indian  Ocesn,  and 
by  caravans  across  the  desert;  we  also  find  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates,  not  only 
lifted  by  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arabians, 
but  in  some  cases  actually  subjected  by  them.  Re- 
fefmoe  has  been  made  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best 
of  modem  Orientalists,  that  Nimrod,  the  fotmder  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchy,  was  an  Arabian;  and,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  Hyksos,  or  "Shepherd  Kings,"  who  for  some 
time  ruled  over  Lower  Egypt,  were  Arabians.  Their 
peaceful  commerce  was  diiefly  conducted  by  the 
Nabathasi,  in  the  NW.,  the  Homeritab  in  the 
S.,  and  the  Ouanitab  and  Gbrraei  in  the  £.  of 
the  peninsula.  The  people  last  mentioned  had  a 
port  on  the  Persian  Qulf,  named  Gerrha  (near  EU 
Katif),  said  to  have  been  finmded  by  the  Chaldseans, 
and  Icnind  in  a  flourishing  state  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander; whence  Arabian  and  Indian  merchandize  was 
carried  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapeacns,  and  thence 
by  caravans  to  all  parts  of  Western  Asia.  But  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  Phoenicians  also  carried  on 
a  considerable  commerce  by  way  of  the  Arabian  gnlf. 

Through  these  channels  there  were  opportunities 
for  the  Greeks  to  hear  of  the  Arabians  at  a  very  early 
period.  Accordingly,  in  that  epitome  of  Grecian 
knowledge  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  earfh,  the 
wanderings  of  Menelaus  in  the  Odyssey,  we  find  the 
Arabs  of  the  E.  of  the  Nile,  under  the  name  of 
Erembl  (the  m  being  a  mere  intonation :  Od,  iv.  83, 
84):  — 

K^Ttpoy  ^otrtKfiv  re  <ral  Aiytnrrlovs  ^iroAiytfclf, 

At6iowds  1^'  InSfniw  irol  SiSorfovs  leoX  *Lp€fAMs 

Kol  lii€(nfpz 
where  the  enumeration  seems  to  show  that  the 
Erembi  included  all  to  the  £.  and  S£.  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  (Libya  is  only  the  coast  adjacent  to  Egypt : 
comp.  Enstath.  ad loe.;  Strab.  i.  p.  42,  xvi.  pp.  759, 
784;  Hellanic.  ap.  Etym,  Mag,  s.  v.  'Epcfiffoi,  and 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  827,  Fr.  153,  ed.  Didot;  Eustath. 
ad  Dion.  Perieg,  180;  Ukert,  vd.  i.  pt  1,  pp.  32, 
69).    In  this  view,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 

'Apa8ias  Upeior  AfSos 
to  the  rock  where  Prometheus  snfiers,  in  Aeschylus 
(/Vom.  420),  is  not  so  unaccountable  as  it  seems,  for 
both  are  at  the  £.  extiemity  of  the  earth,  on  the 
holders  of  the  Ocean. 

But,  {or  the  earliest  information  of  a  really  his^ 
torical  character,  after  what  has  already  been  ga- 
thered  from  Scripture,  we  must  turn  to  Herodotus, 
who  extended  his  travels  to  the  part  of  Arabia  con- 
tiguous to  Egypt,  and  learnt  much  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Phoenicia,  respecting  the  country  in  general. 
In  IL  12  he  contrasts  the  soil  of  Egypt  (the  Nile- 
^^lley)  with  that  of  Libya,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Arabia  on  the  other;  that  part  of  Arabia,  namely, 
which  extends  along  the  sea  (i.  e.  the  Mediterra- 
nean), and  is  inhabited  by  Syrians,  and  which  he 
therdfisre  calls  also  Syria;  which  he  says  is  argilla- 
ceous and  rocky :  the  whole  passage  evidently  refere 
to  the  district  between  the  Delta  and  Palestine, 
which  he  elsewhere  mentions  a.s  being  subject,  from 
Jenysus  to  Gadytis  (Jerusalem),  to  the  king  of 
Arabia,  i.  e.,  some  Beduin  Sheikh  (iii.  5).  In 
iii.  107,  he  gives  a  detailed  description  of  Arabia, 
which  is  introduced  as  an  illustration  of  his 
theory  that  the  most  valuable  productions  ciuno 
firom  the  extremities  of  the  earth:  Arabia  is 
the  last  of  the  inhabited  regions  of  the  earth,  to- 
wards the  south,  and  it  alone  produces  frank- 
incense, and    myrrh,    and  cassia,  and  cinnamon, 
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and  ladannm  (see  above,  §111.):  and  respectiiig 
the  methods  of  obtiuning  these  treasures,  he  tells  ns 
some  marvellous  stories;  concluding  with  the  state- 
ment that,  through  the  abundance  of  its  spices, 
gums,  and  incense,  the  country  sends  fwth  a  won- 
derfully sweet  odour  (iii.  107 — 113).  As  to  the 
situation  of  Arabia,  in  relation  to  the  surrounding 
countries,  he  says  that,  on  the  W.  of  Asia,  two  pen- 
insulas (&irral)  run  out  into  the  sea:  the  one  on  the 
N.  is  Ada  Minor:  the  other,  on  the  S.,  beginning  at 
Persia,  extends  into  the  Bed  Sea  (*E^p^  dd\tuT<ra, 
i.  e.  Indian  Ocean), — comprising,  first,  Persia,  then 
Assyria,  and  lastly  Arabia;  and  ending  at  the  Ara- 
bian gulf,  into  which  Darius  dug  a  canal  from  the 
Nile;  not,  however,  ending,  except  in  a  customary 
sense  (oh  K-fiyowra  c2  fi^i  y6fjuf);  a  qualification 
which  means  that,  though  the  peninsula  is  broken 
by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  it  really  continues  on  its 
western  side  and  includes  the  continent  of  Libya. 
On  the  land  side,  he  makes  this  peninsula  extend 
from  the  Persians  to  Phoenicia,  after  which  it  touches 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  part  adjacent  to  Palestine 
and  Egypt:  he  adds  that  it  includes  only  three 
peoples,  that  is,  the  three  he  named  at  first,  Persians, 
Assyrians,  and  Arabians  (iv.  38,  39).  It  must  be 
observed  that  Assyria  is  here  used  in  the  wide 
sense,  not  uncommon  in  the  early  writers,  to  include 
the  £.  part  of  Syria.  Of  the  people  of  Arabia,  he 
takes  occasion  to  speak,  in  connection  with  the  expe- 
dition of  Cambyscs  into  Egypt  through  the  part 
already  mentioned  (iii.  5)  as  subject  to  an  Arabian 
king,  namely,  the  later  Idumaea;  but  his  description 
is  applicable  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  {Becbtins) 
in  general.  They  keep  faith  above  all  other  men, 
and  they  have  a  remarkable  ceremony  of  making  a 
covenant,  in  ratification  of  which  they  invoke  Diony- 
sus and  Urania,  whom  they  call  Orotal  and  Alilat 
(i.  e.  the  Sun  and  Moon);  and  these  are  the  only 
deities  they  have  (iii.  8,  comp.  i.  131).  He  mentions 
their  mode  of  carrying  water  across  the  desert  in 
camel's  skins  (iii.  9);  and  elsewhere  he  describes  all 
the  Arabs  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  as  mounted  on 
camels,  which  are,  he  says,  as  swift  as  horses,  but  to 
wliich  the  horse  has  such  an  antipathy  that  the 
Arabs  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  army 
(vii.  86,  87).  These  Arabs  were  Independent  allies 
of  Persia:  he  expressly  says  that  the  Arabians  were 
never  subjected  to  the  Persian  empire  (iii.  88),  but 
they  showed  their  friendship  for  the  Great  King  by 
an  annual  present  (Btipov,  expressly  opposed  to 
<p6pos)  of  1000  talents  of  frankincense  (iii.  97),  the 
regularity  of  which  may  have  depended  on  how  far 
the  king  took  care  to  humour  tliem.  With  reference 
to  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  distinguishes  the 
Arabs  who  dwelt  above  Egypt  from  the  rest :  they 
were  joined  with  the  Aetliiopians  (vii.  69).  As  they 
were  indeppjident  of  the  Persians,  so  had  they  been 
of  the  earlier  empires.  The  alleged  conquests  of 
some  of  the  Assyrian  kings  could  only  have  affected 
small  portions  of  the  country  on  the  N.  and  NW. 
(Died.  i.  53.  §  3.)  Xenophon  gives  us  some  of  the 
information  which  he  had  gatliered  from  his  Persian 
friends  respecting  tlie  Arabs.  (Cyr.  i.  1.  §  4,  5.  § 
2,  vi.  2.  §  10.) 

The  independence  of  Arabia  was  supposed  to  be 
threatened  by  the  schemes  entertained  by  Alexander 
after  his  return  from  India.  From  anger,  as  some 
thought,  because  the  Arabs  had  neglected  to  court 
him  by  an  embassy,  or,  as  others  supposed,  impelled 
only  by  insatiable  ambition,  he  prepared  a  fleet  on 
the  Euphrates,  whose  destination  was  undoubtedly 
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Arabia,  but  whether  with  the  rash  design  of  sab* 
jugating  the  peninsula,  or  with  the  more  modest 
intention  of  opening  a  highway  of  oommercial  enter- 
prise between  Alexandria  and  the  East,  modem  cri- 
ticism has  taken  leave  to  doubt  (Anian.  Anab.  rii. 
19,  foil.;  Thirlwall,  EisL  of  Greece,  vol.  viL c.55.) 
He  sent  out  expeditions  to  explore  tiie  coast;  but 
they  efiected  next  to  nothing;  and  the  project,  whaU 
ever  it  may  have  been,  expired  with  its  author. 

The  successors  of  Alexander  in  Syria  experienced 
the  difficulties  which  even  their  leader  would  have 
fiuled  to  surmount.  Diodorus  relates  the  nnsucocss- 
ful  campaigns  made  against  the  Nabathaean  Arabs, 
by  order  of  Antigonus,  in  which  his  lieutenant, 
Athenaeus,  was  signally  defeated,  and  his  son  De- 
metrius was  compelled  to  make  a  treaty  with  the 
enemy  (xix.  94 — 100).  Under  the  Selenddae,  the 
Arabs  of  Arabia  Pebraea  cultivated  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Syria,  and  made  constant  aggressions  m 
the  S.  frontier  of  Palestine,  which  were  repelled  bj 
the  more  vigorous  of  the  Maocabaean  princes,  till  at 
last  an  Idumean  dynasty  was  ..established  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem.  [Idumaea:  Diet.  ofBiog, 
art  Herodes.'] 

Meanwhile,  the    commercial   enterprise  of  the 
Ptolemies,  to  which  Alexander  had  given  the  great 
impulse  by  the  foundation  of  Alexandria,  cau:>ed  a 
vast  accession  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  of 
Arabia,  some  important  results  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  work  of  Agatharcides  on  the  Eiythxaean 
Sea  (Phot.  Cod.  2.50,  pp.441— 460,  ed.Bekker).  A 
great  step  in  advance  was  gained  by  the  expedition  sent 
into  Arabia  Felix  by  Augustus  in  b.c  24,  under 
Aehus  Gallus,  who  was  assisted  by  Obodas,  kii^  of 
Petra,  with  a  force  of  1 ,000  Nabathaean  Arabs.  Start- 
ing from  Egypt,  across  the  Arabian  G  ulf,  and  landing 
at  Leuoe  Come,  the  Romans  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
SW.  comer  of  the  peninsula  to  Marsyabae,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Sabaeans;  but  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
after  dreadful  sufferings  from  heat  and  thirst,  scarcely 
escaping  from  the  country  with  the  loss  of  all  tlra 
booty      The  allusions  of  the  poets  prove  the  cag:er- 
ness  with  which  Augustus  engaged  in  this  unfortu- 
nate expedition  (Ilor.  Carm.  i.  29.  ],  35.  38,  iL  12. 
24,  iii.  24.  1,  EpisL  i.  7.  35;    Propcrt.  iL  8. 19); 
and,  though  it  failed  as  a  scheme  of  conquest,  it  ac- 
complished more  than  he  had  aet  his   heart  <m. 
Aelius  Gallus  had  the  good  fortune  to  number  among 
his  friends  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  accompanied 
him  to  Eg}'pt,  and  became  the  historian  both  of  the 
expediti  >n  and  of  the  important  additions  made  by 
it  to  what  was  already  known  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  767,  foil.).     A  very  full  ac- 
count of  the  people  and  products  of  the  country  is 
also  given  by  his  contemporary  Diodorus  (ii.  48 — 54, 
xix.  94 — 100).     Of  subsequent  writers,  those  who 
have  collected  the  most  important  notices  respecting 
Arabia  are,  Mela  (i.  2,  10,  iii  8);  Pliny  (vi.  28. 
s.  32.  et  alib.);  Arrian  (Anab.  iL  20,  iiL  1, 5,  v.  25, 
viL  1,  19,  20,  21,/nd32,  41,43);  Ptolemy  (v.l7, 
19,  vL  7,  et  alib.);  Agalhemerus  (ii.  11,  e<  al&.); 
and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  If  oris  Erythraei, 
ascribed  to  Arrian.     It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  these  several  descriptions,  which  all  cor« 
respond,  more  or  less  accurately,  to  the  accounts 
which  modem  writers  give  of  the  still  unchanged  and 
unconqnered  people.     The  following  summary  com- 
pletes the  histoiy  of  Arabia,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to 
this  work. 

In  A.D.  105,  the  part  of  Arabia  extending  E.  of 
Damascus  down  to  the  Red  Sea  was  taken  posses- 
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noa  d  hwA.  Corndiiis  Pftlma,  and  farmed  into  a 
Koman  pnmnce  under  the  name  uf  Arabia.  (Dion. 
Cass.  IxriiL  14;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8.)  Its  prin- 
ctpl  towns  were  Petra  and  Bostra,  die  fonner  in 
the  S.  and  the  latter  in  the  N.  of  the  proTinoe. 
[Pxiba;  B08T&A.3  The  province  was  enlarged 
hi  AJX  195  bj  Septimins  Serems.  (Dion.  Cass. 
bxT.  1,  2 ;  EutTop.  TiiL  18.)  Eutropius  speaks  of 
thb  emperor  forming  a  new  pioTinoe,  and  his  ao- 
eooQt  appears  to  be  confinned  hj  the  name  of 
Akabia  ilAjOB,  which  we  find  in  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tioo,  to  which  A.  W.  Znmpt  assigns  the  date  of  21 1 
(Inaer.  LaL  SeL  No.  5366).  The  province  was 
sotgcct  to  a  Legatns,  subsequently  called  Consniaris, 
vho  had  a  kgion  under  him.  After  Gonstaiitine 
Arabia  was  divided  into  two  provinces;  the  part  S. 
of  Palestine  with  the  capital  Petra,  forming  the 
province  of  Palaestina  Tertia,  or  Salutaris,  under  a 
fkaeses;  and  the  part  E.  of  Palestine  with  the 
coital  Bostra  being  under  a  Praeses,  subsequentlj 
WMkr  a  Dux.  (Marquardt|  Becker*8  Bom.  Altera 
rtwi.  ToL  iiL  pt.  L  pi  201.) 

Some  partial  temporary  footing  was  gained,  at  a 
ouch  later  peiiod,  on  the  SW.  coast  by  the  Aethio- 
pianSf  who  displaced  a  tyrant  of  Jewish  race;  and 
both  m  this  direction  and  from  the  N.,  Christianity 
«as  introduced  into  the  oonntiy,  where  it  spread  to 
a  great  extent,  and  continued  to  exist  side  by  side 
with  the  old  religion  (which  was  Sabaeism,  or  the 
wonhip  of  heavenly  bodies),  and  with  some  admiz- 
toie  of  Judaism,  until  the  total  revolution  produced 
by  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism  in  a.d.  622.  While 
Baiotuning  their  independence,  the  Arabs  of  the 
docrt  have  also  preserved  to  this  day  their  ancient 
§onn  of  government,  which  is  strictly  patriarchal, 
mder  heads  of  iiib&i  and  fiimilies  {Emira  and 
^fteiUs).  In  the  more  settled  districts,  the  pa- 
triardial  anthority  passed  into  the  hands  of  kings; 
and  the  pei^le  were  divided  into  the  several  castes 
«f  sdwlars,  warriors,  agriculturists,  merchants,  and 
Bieehanics.  The  Mohfonmedan  revolution  lies  be- 
jond  our  limits. 

VL  Gwgrt^^hkal  DeUttU. — 1.  Arabia  Petraea. 
[Pktka;  Idumaka;  Nabatuaiei]. 

2.  Arabia  Duerta  {yt  tfnipMs  'Apaela\  the  great 
Syrian  Desert,  N.  of  the  peninsuU  of  Arabia  Proper, 
between  the  Eu^brates  on  the  £.,  Syria  on  the  N., 
and  Coeksyria  uid  Palestine  on  the  W.,  was  entirely 
T»>*nV'tf^  by  nomad  tribes  (the  Bedmnsj  or  more 
ffqierly  Bedatoee),  who  were  known  to  the  ancients 
the  appellation  of  Scenitae  (Sin^cirai, 
xW.  p.  767  ;  Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32  ;  Plol.)  from 
dwelling  in  tents,  and  Komadae  (No/i.c(8ai) 
fiam  tbor  occupation  as  wandering  herdsmen,  and 
afterwards  by  that  of  Saraceni  (:SapafC9)>'oQ,  a 
name  the  origin  of  which  is  still  disputed,  while  its 
RDown  has  been  spread  over  the  world  by  its  mis- 
taken application  to  the  great  body  of  the  Arabs, 
who  bur^  forth  to  subdue  the  world  to  El  Islam 
(P&i.  L  c;  PtoL;  Ammian.  xir.  4,  8,  zxiL  15, 
yrin^  5y  5,  zxIt.  2,  xxxi.  16;  Procop.  Pert.  ii. 
19, 20).  Some  of  them  served  the  Romans  as  mer- 
eesaiy  light  cavalry  in  the  Persian  expedition  of 
Jafiao.  Ptolemy  (r.  19)  mentions,  as  separate 
ttftesy  the  Caochabenl,  on  the  Euphrates ;  the  Ba- 
taiHMS,  CD  the  confines  of  Syria  [Batakaea],  the 
Agidwci  axid  Rhaabeni,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia 
Felix ;  the  Oreheni,  on  the  Persian  Gulf;  and,  be- 
tween the  above,  the  Aesdtae,  Masani,  Agraei,  and 
Ifart^i.  He  gives  a  long  list  of  towns  along  the 
of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  from 
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ThapsacQS  downwards ;  besides  many  in  the  inland 
parts ;  most  of  which  are  merely  wells  and  halting 
places  on  the  three  great  caravan-routes  which  cross 
the  Desert,  the  one  from  Egypt  and  Petra,  eastward 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  second  from  Palmyra  south- 
ward into  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  third  from  Pabnyra 
S£.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 

3.  Arabia  Fdix  (jApaSia  ^  Ev8af/£»v),  mcluded 
the  peninsula  proper,  to  which  the  name  was  ex- 
tended from  the  SW.  parts  (see  above).  The  op* 
posite  case  has  happened  to  the  modem  name  EU 
Yemen,  which  was  at  first  applied  to  the  whole  penin- 
sula, but  is  now  used  in  a  restricted  sense,  for  the 
SW.  part,  along  the  S.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  coast. 
Ptolemy  makes  a  range  of  mountains,  extending 
across  the  isthmus,  the  North  boundaxy  of  Arabia 
Felix,  on  the  side  of  Arabia  Deserta;  but  no  such 
mountains  aro  now  known  to  exist.  The  tribes  and 
cities  of  this  portion,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny, 
aro  far  too  numerous  to  repeat ;  the  chief  uf  them  are 
treated  of  in  separate  articles,  or  under  the  following 
titles  of  the  most  important  tribes ;  beginning  S.  of 
the  Nabathaei,  on  the  W.  coast:  the  Thamt- 
DENi  and  Mi^'YAE  (in  the  south  part  of  Hejaz)  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Macobaba  (Mecca);  the 
Sabaei  and  Homebttae  in  the  SW.  part  of  the 
peninsula  (Y&nen)\  on  the  SE.  coast,  the  Chatra- 
HonTAB  and  Adramitae  (in  El-Hadramaut,  a 
countiy  very  little  known,  even  to  the  present  day) ; 
on  the  E.  and  N£.  coast  the  Oimakitae  and  Da> 
racheki  and  Gerraei  (m  Oman^  and  EUAhga 
or  EUHtjeh).  [P.  S.] 

ARABIA  FELIX  {'ApaSia  tif^aifiuv,  PeripL 
p.  14 ;  'ApaSlas  4fiir6ptoy,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  9  ;  ^  'Apa- 
€ia  rh  ifiir6piov,  viii.  22.  §  8),  or  Attanae  (Plin. 
vi.  28.  s.  32,  SiUig,  'ASdanj,  Philostorg.  ff.  E.  iii.  4; 
Aden)f  the  most  flourishing  sea-port  of  Arabia  Felix, 
whence  its  name ;  the  native  name  being  that  given 
by  Pliny  and  PhUostoigius.  It  was  on  the  coast  of 
the  Homeritae,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the  peninsula, 
about  If^  E.  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-ei-Mandeb,  in 
45°  10'  E.  long.,  and  12°  46'  N.  lat.  Ptolemy 
places  it  in  80°  long,  and  11 4°  N.  hit  It  was  one 
of  his  points  of  recorded  astronomical  observation ; 
its  longest  day  being  12  hrs.  40  min.,  its  distance 
E.  from  Alexandreia  1  hr.  20  min.  The  author  of 
the  Peripltu  ascribed  to  Arrian  states  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  Caesar,  which  can  only  refer  to  the 
expedition  of  Aelius  Callus,  under  Augtistus.  The 
blow,  however,  was  soon  recovered,  for  the  port  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  eclipsed  by  Afokha,  Its  recent 
occupation,  in  1839,  as  our  packet  station  between 
Suez  and  Bombay,  is  raising  it  to  new  consequence; 
its  population,  which,  in  1839,  was  1,000,  was  nearly 
20,000  in  1842.  The  ancient  emporium  of  Arabian 
spices  and  Indian  wealth,  restored  to  importance, 
after  the  lapse  of  centiiries,  as  a  station  and  coal 
depdt  for  the  overland  mail,  exhibits  a  curious  link 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  civilization  of  the 
East,  and  a  strange  example  of  the  cycles  in  which 
history  moves.  Aden  is  undoubtedly  the  Arabia 
of  Mela  (iii.  8.  §  7),  though  he  places  it  within 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  Michaelis  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Eden  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  23),  but  his  opinion  is  op- 
posed by  Winer  (BtbL  Realworterbuchf  s.  v.  Eden), 
Some  also  suppose  it  to  be  the  Ophir  of  Scripture. 
[Ophir].  [P.  S.] 

ARABIAE  and  ARABICUS  MONS  Qrris  'Apa- 
€triSf  T^  ^ApdiStoy  oZpos  :  Jebel  MokaUem^  ^.),  tho 
name  given  by  Herodotus  (iL  8)  to  the  range  of 
mountains  wMch  form  the  eastern  border  of  the 
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Kile-yallej,  and  separated  it  from  the  part  of  Arabia 
W.  of  the  Arabian  Golf.  The  range  on  the  west 
side  towards  Libya  he  names,  in  the  same  way, 
Libjd  Montee.  [Abotftu&]  [P.  S.] 

ABA'BICUS  SINUS,  or  MARE  RUBRUM  (6 
*Apd8tos  k6\tos,  Herod.,  &c ;  in  some  later  writers 
^ApaSuchs  kSKitos;  *Epv6piL  ^dXturaa,  its  nsoal 
name  in  LXX.  and  N.  T.:  Arab.  Bahf'^Kcltum: 
Red  Sea)y  the  long  and  narrow  golf  which  extends 
northwards  from  the  Indian  Oeeanj  between  Arabia 
on  the  E.  and  Africa  (^&y«nf»ta,  and  NtUna,  and 
Egypt)  on  the  W.,  between  12^  40*  and  30°  N.  kt 
and  between  43^  30'  and  32°  30^  £.  long.  Its  di- 
rection  is  NNW.  and  SSE. :  its  length  1400  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth  nearly  200  miles. 

It  was  first  known  to  the  ancients  in  its  N.  part, 
that  is,  in  the  western  bay  of  the  two  into  which  its 
head  is  parted  by  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Sinai  (Gulf 
of  Suez).  The  Israelites,  whose  miiaculoos  passage 
of  this  gulf,  near  its  head,  is  the  first  great  event  in 
their  hustoiy  as  a  nation,  called  it  the  aedgy  tea. 
It  se^ns  to  have  been  to  this  part  also  (as  the 
earliest  known)  that  the  Qreek  geographers  gave 
the  name  of  Bed  Sea,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Indian  Ocean ;  while  the  Red  Sea 
itself  came  to  be  less  often  odled  by  that  name,  but 
received  ^e  distinctive  appellation  of  Arabian  Gulf. 
But  it  never  entirely  lost  the  former  name,  whidi  it 
now  bears  exclusively.  To  find  a  reason  for  its 
being  called  Red  has  puzzled  geographers,  from 
Strabo  (xvL  p.  779)  to  the  present  day.  The  best 
explanation  is  probably  that,  from  its  washing  the 
shores  of  Arabia  Petraea,  it  was  called  the  Sea  of 
Edonij  which  the  Greeks  translated  Hterally  into 
^  ipudpit  ddKoffira. 

The  views  of  the  ancients  respecting  this  gulf  are 
various  and  interesting.  Herodotus  (ii.  11)  calls  it 
a  gulf  of  Arabia,  not  far  from  Egypt  (i.  e.  the  Nile- 
valley),  flowing  in  from  the  sea  called  'EpuBp^^  up 
to  Syria,  in  length  forty  days'  rowing  frtim  its  head 
to  the  open  sea,  and  half  a  day's  voyage  in  its  greatest 
breadth;  with  afiood  and  ebb  tide  every  day.  In 
c.  158,  he  speaks  of  Necho's  canal  as  cut  into  the 
Red  Sea,  which  he  directly  afterwards  calls  the 
Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Southern  Sea;  the  mixture  of 
the  terms  evidently  arising  from  the  fact  tliat  be  is 
speaking  of  it  simply  as  part  of  the  great  sea,  which 
he  calls  SouiAem,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Northemj 
i.  e.  the  Mediterranean.  So,  m  iv.  37,  he  says  that 
the  Persians  extend  as  far  as  the  Southern  or  Red 
Sea,  ^irl  t^  yoririv  ddKoffffay  r^v  'Efw$p^v  ko- 
XfvfAtfiv,  i.  e.  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  he  never  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  Erythraean  Sea,  in  its  wider 
sense;  thus,  he  makes  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
fall  into  that  sea  (i.  180,  vL  20).  Again,  in  iv.  39, 
speaking  of  Arabia,  as  forming,  with  Persia  and 
Assyria,  a  great  peninsula,  jutting  out  from  Asia 
into' the  Red  Sea,  he  distinguishes  the  Arabian  Gulf 
as  its  W.  boundary;  and  he  extends  the  Erythraean 
sea  all  along  the  S^  of  Asia  to  India  (c.  40).  Again, 
in  c.  159,  he  speaks  of  Necho's  fleet  "  on  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  adjacent  to  the  Red  Sea"  (M  if  'Epyepp  da- 
Xifforp);  and,  in  relating  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  under  that  king,  he  says  that  Necho,  having 
finished  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arc^nan 
Guffy  caused  some  Phoenicians  to  embark  for  the 
expedition;  and  that  they,  eetiing  forth  from  the 
Red  Sea,  navigated  the  Southern  Sea  {bpiift^itnts 
iK  T^y  ^EpvBpTit  da\eur<nit  IjrXwtv  r^v  yorlriv  dd- 
Xao-o-av),  and  so  round  Libya  by  the  PiUars  of  Her- 
cules to  Egypt  (iv.  42).     These  passages  show  that 
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Herodotus  knew  the  Red  Sea  as  a  narrow  gulf  of 
the  great  ocean,  which  he  supposed  to  extend  S.  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  that  Ms  notion  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  was  very  vague;  a  view 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  reguids  Arabia  as  the 
southernmost  country  of  Asia  (iii.  107).  Respecting 
the  gulf  which  forms  the  western  head  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  accurate 
iofiirmation  in  Lower  Egypt,  even  if  he  did  not  se« 
it  himself;  and,  accordingly,  he  gives  its  width  cor- 
rectly as  half  a  day's  voyage  in  its  widest  part  (the 
average  width  of  the  GtdfofSuez  is  thirty  miles) ; 
but  he  fell  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  whole  sea. 
to  be  the  same  average  width.  For  its  length  he 
was  dependent  on  the  accounts  of  traders ;  and  he 
makes  it  much  too  long,  if  we  are  to  reckon  the 
forty  days  by  his  estimate  o(  700  stadia,  or  even 
500  stadia,  a  day,  which  would  give  2,400  and 
2,000  gcog.  miles  respectively.  But  these  are  his 
estimates  for  eailing,  and  the  former  under  the  moat 
&vourable  circumstances;  whereas  his  forty  days 
are  expressly  for  rowing^  keeping  of  course  near  the 
coast,  and  that  in  a  narrow  sea  afiected  by  strong 
tides,  and  full  of  impediments  to  navigation.  More- 
over, the  Gidf  of  Bab-^Mandeb  should,  perhaps, 
be  included  in  his  estimate.  Herodotus  r^arded 
the  Nile-valley  and  the  Red  Sea  as  originally  two 
parallel  and  equal  gulfs,  the  one  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  and  the  other  of  the  Southern ;  of  which  the 
former  has  been  filled  up  by  the  deposit  of  the  Nile 
in  two  myriads  of  years,  a  thing  which  might  happen 
to  the  latter,  if  the  Nile  were  by  any  chance  to  be 
turned  into  it  (ii.  11)  How  little  was  generally 
known  of  the  S.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  down  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Damastes,  the  logographer,  a  disciple  of  Hellamcos, 
believed  it  to  be  a  lake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  47.) 

Another  curious  conjecture  was  tiiat  of  Strabo, 
the  writer  on  physics,  and  Eratosthenes,  who  tried 
to  account  for  the  marine  remains  in  the  soil  of  the 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  by  supposin|r 
that  the  sea  had  a  much  higher  level,  before  the 
disruption  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules;  and  that,  until 
a  passage  was  thus  made  for  it  into  the  Atlantic,  its 
exit  was  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  into  the  Red 
Sea  {'EpvOph  dd\aa<ra).  This  theory,  the  hitter 
part  of  which  was  used  to  explain  Homer's  account 
of  the  voyage  of  Menelaus  to  the  Aethioplans,  la 
mentioned  and  opposed  by  Strabo  (i.  pp.  38, 39, 57 ; 
Eratosth.  Frag.  p.  33,  foil.  ed.  Seidel.) 

The  ancient  geographers  first  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Red  Sea  under  the  Ptolemies. 
About  B.C.  100,  Agatharchides  wrote  a  fuU  de- 
scription of  both  coasts,  under  the  title  Tlipi  rifs 
ipuBpas  bd\aaoTiSy  of  the  Ist  and  5th  books  of  which 
we  have  a  full  abstract  by  Photius  (Cod.  250, 
pp.  441 — 460,  ed.  Bekker;  and  in  Hudson's  (Teo- 
graphi  Graeci  MinoreSy  vol.  i.);  and  we  have  nume- 
rous notices  of  the  gulf  m  Strabo,  Mela,  Pliny,  Pto- 
lemy,  and  Agathemems.  They  describe  it  as  on« 
of  the  two  great  gulfs  of  the  Southern  Sea  (ii  voria 
da'Acuro-a,  Strab.  p.  121),  or  Indian  Ocean,  to  which 
the  names  of  ^EpvSpii  ^dKcuraa  and  Mare  Rubrum 
were  now  usually  applied,  the  Red  Sea  itself  bdn^ 
sometimes  called  by  the  same  name  and  sometimes 
by  the  distinctive  name  of  Arabian  Gulf.  Ptolemy 
carefully  distinguishes  the  t\ro  (viii.  16.  §  2);  as 
also  does  Agathemems,  whose  Red  Sea  (^KpvBpit 
diXjeura-a)  is  the  Gulf  of  Bab-d-Mandth.  It  ex- 
tended from  Arabia  Petraea  to  the  &  extremity  of 
tibe  coast  of  the  Troglodyiae  in  Aethiopia,  bang 
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cncSoMl  CB  tin  W.  I7  SgTP^  a°^  Aethiofu,  on  tlie 
E.  bj  Anbia  Felix.  Str&bo,  who  inclodes,  under 
the  muzM  of  ActhiopianB,  all  the  people  of  the 
cxtitme  nntb,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
taja  that  the  Aethiopiana  are  diyided  hj  nature 
into  two  parta  bj  the  Arabian  Gulf,  its  &y  fiwrifi^ 
fipbfwm  KimKuv  r/i'^ftari  ^toK6y^  (i.  p.  35;  see 
Gniskiwd  and  the  commentatore).  Ue  places  the 
Aimfaian  and  Persian  Gulf  opposite  the  Euxine  and 
the  rrainiian  respectivelj,  which  b  quite  right  (ii. 
y.  121).  Ita  &  entrance  was  a  narrow  strait, 
Faaoea  Maria  Rnbri  (rh  ortvii  iv  rp  *Epv0pf  i^o.- 
JUwp,  Ptol.;  Straiit  o/Boh-d-Mandeb),  encloeed 
br  the  promontofy  of  Deire  or  Dere  {&»  Sejan) 
<■  the  W.,  and  that  of  Palindromos  (C.  Bab-d- 
Mmtdeb},  on  the  £.  (PtoL  L  15.  §  11,  It.  7.  §  9, 
Ti.  7.  §  7,  Tin.  16.  §  12.)  Its  length  was  dif. 
feroktlj  estimated;  bj  En^thenes  (ap.  Plin.)  at 
IS/MO  stadia;  bj  Strabo,  at  15,000  (i  p.35:  in 
it  pL  100,  onlj  10,000,  but  the  reading  should 
inhsblj  be  altered);  by  Agrippa,  at  14,000  or 
13,776  (1722  M.P.  ap.  PIul^  «nd  by  Agathemerus 
at  lO^MW  stadia,  or  l,333i  M.P.;  besides  other 
cakabtiaoa,  ftJlowing  the  line  of  either  cosst.  Its 
breadth  is  still  more  variously  stated,  probably  from 
its  being  taken  at  diflerent  parts;  by  Timosthenes 
(i^  Plin.)  at  2  days' journey  (about  1,200  stadia); 
by  Sliabo,  at  not  much  more  than  1,000  stadia  at 
its  widest  part;  while  the  general  estimate  reached 
3JS00  stnifia,  or  475  M.P.  The  width  of  the  stnut 
is  60  stadia,  acoonling  to  Stzabo  and  Agathemerus, 
er  from  6  to  12  M.P.  according  to  different  accounts 
by  Pliny  :  it  is  really  20  miles.  The 
of  this  strait,  which  have  given  to  it  the 
ef  BtJb-^Mandeb  (L  e.  GtUe  of  Teari)  are 
not  sMdtt  much  of  by  the  ancient  writers.  From 
the  nammness  of  the  sea,  Strabo  often  compares  it 
teariw. 

At  the  Dordiem  end,  the  sea  was  parted  into  two 
bsjs  by  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Petraea,  consisting 
of  the  Black  Mountains  of  Ptolemy  (r^  fUXaya  Hfm, 
PloL T.  17.  § 3,  vi.  7.  §  12;  the  Sinaitic group),  ter- 
'"^■^•♦■^f  on  the  S.  in  the  pnxnootoiy  of  Poseidooium 
(J2as  Mckammed)  in  28^  K.  Utt  Of  these  bays, 
the  westem  and  longer,  rumung  NW.  to  30^  N.  lat 
was  caDed  the  Stnus  Ueroopolites,  or  Heroopoliticus 
('H^iwvaXfnif  jc^wof  or  M^X^'i  *H^«of  «r^A.iro$, 
TheoplinsL  H.  Ft  iv.  8,  «rdAirof  Kiyvwruuc6s,  Jo- 
seplL^flt.  Jud.  viiL  2 ;  Bahr  Es-Suez,  Gfdfo/Suez), 
from  the  dty  of  Hsboopous  {'Hp^p  ir^Aif),  near 
its  head,  on  the  canal  which  Necho  made  to  connect 
H  with  the  Kile,  it  divided  Middle  Egypt  from 
Petnea,  and  is  separated  from  the  Mediter- 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Its  head  seems  to 
ha««  ndred  in  consequence  of  the  sand  washed  up 
by  the  stnmg  tides  and  prevailing  S.  winds.  The 
tide  in  this  narrow  gulf  is  so  strong  as  to  raise  its 
au&ce  above  that  of  the  Meditenanean.  The 
eMtcm  bay  was  called  Aelanites  and  Aelanitieus,  or 
Claniies  and  Elaniticns  Sinus  (A2Aa>iTi}$,  'EAo- 
9hwt,  *EXargruths  jc^wof  or  ft^xot :  Gulf  of 
Aiaba)^  from  the  dty  of  Aklaxa.  It  was  regarded 
as  the  innennoet  recess  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  (/ii^os, 
Uend.  Stiab.,  &&;  Sinus  intimus,  PUn.).  Pliny 
Mys  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  Laeanitae,  who 
dwelt  upon  it,  and  whose  capital  was  Laeana,  or, 
aecoiding  to  oUiers,  Aelana;  he  then  adds  the  vsrious 
fanm  Adintticas,  Aleniticus  (from  ArtemidcMns) 
anl  Laeniticam  (frtxn  Jnba).  It  extends  NNE.  to 
29°  36'  N.  kt.,  with  an  average  breadth  ot  12  miles, 
rorky  and  precipitous  sliores. 
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The  character  of  the  Bed  Sea,  as  given  by  the 
ancients,  is  stormy,  nigged,  deep,  and  abounding  in 
marine  animals.  Its  coral  reefs  and  violent  shifting 
winds  have  always  made  its  navigation  difficult: 
but  from  the  earliest  times  of  recorded  history  it 
was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Jews,  and 
Arabs,  as  a  great  highway  of  commerce  betweoi 
India  and  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  genera],  and  the  countries  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  had  several  important  harbours  on  both 
coasts ;  the  chief  of  which  were  Mtos  Horuos, 
Berenice,  Ptolebiais  Theron,  and  Adulb  on 
the  W.,  and  Aelana,  Leuce  Come,  Muza, 
AdLA,  and  others  on  the  east.  Ptolemy  gives  the 
names  of  some  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Red 
Sea;  those  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  a  place  to  which  Persian  exiles  were 
sent,  were  in  the  Persian  Golf.  (Herod.  II.  cc.; 
Died.  iii.  14,  15;  Eratosth.  //.  cc.;  Strab.  i.  pp.  35, 
38, 47,  57,  ii.  pp.  100, 121, 132,  xvi.  p.  779;  Mela, 
iii.  8;  Plin.  ii.  67,68,  v.  11,12,  vi.  24,26,32,33; 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  13,  7.  §§  4, 27,  v.  17.  §§  1, 2,  vi.  7. 
§§  1,  36,  43,  vii.  5.  §§  1,  2, 10,  viu.  16.  §  2, 20. 
§  2, 22.  §  2 ;  Agathem.  i.  2,  ii.  2, 5, 1 1, 14 ;  Rennel,  < 
Geoff,  to  Herod,  vol.  1.  p.  260,  vd.  ii.  pp.  88 — 91 ; 
Gosselin,  Ueber  die  Geogr.  KennUnisa  der  Alien 
vamArab.  Meerbasen^  in  Brodow's  Utderwckungen, 
vol.  ii;  Reichard,  Myos  Horvwa  u.  die  agyptuch- 
dthiopische  KOste  ties  close.  ZeitdUerSy  Uie  Neu. 
Geogr,  Ephem.  vol.  xxviii.;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol 
ii  pp.  226,  foil.,  245,  foH.)  [P.  S.] 

ARABIS  ("Apo^if,  Ptol.  vi.  19.  §  2),  a  river  of 
Gedrosia,  which  flowed  from  the  Montes  Baeti  (  W<»- 
dutti)y  through  the  country  of  the  Arabii,  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  now  called  the  Purdli.  The 
names  of  this  river  and  of  the  people  who  lived  on 
its  banks  are  variously  written  by  andent  authors. 
Thus,  Arabius  ('Apd^ios,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  21), 
Artabis  (^Aprc^ts,  Marcian),  Artabius  (Amm.  Marc 
xxiii.  6).  The  people  are  called  Arabitae  (*Apa- 
€tT€u)y  Arbii  (Plin.  vi  24),  Arabics  (ApdSics,  Ar- 
rian, Ind.  21,  22),  Arbies  CApeUs^  Strab.  zv.  p. 
720),  Aribes  ("ApiScs,  Dion.  Perieg.  1096),  Arbiti 
CAp^iToi,  Msrdan).  From  this  people  the  Arbiti 
Montes  {"hp^tra  bfn%  Ptol.  -vi.  2 1 .  §  3,  vii.  1 .  §  28 ; 
called  Barbitani  by  Amm.  Marc,  zziii  6)  appear  to 
have  derived  their  name.  Ptolemy  has  mistaken 
the  course  of  this  river  when  he  mskes  it  flow  N.  of 
Drangiana  and  Gedrosia,  and  has  apparently  con- 
founded it  with  the  Etymander  (^HelTnend);  and 
Pliny  has  placed  it  too  far  to  the  W.  on  the  edge  uf 
Carmania  {Kirman),  whereas  it  really  divides  Sa- 
ranga  (ri,  Xapeiryyd)  from  the  Oritae  (*XV><<Tai). 
Marcian  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  §  5,  viii.  25.  §  14.), 
speak  of  a  town  in  Gedrosia  called  Arbis.  Pliny  says 
(vi.  23)  that  it  was  founded  by  Nearchus.        [V.I 

ARABITAE.     [Arabis.] 

ARABRI'CA  (^ApaJgpiya:  Arabricenses:  Alan- 
quer\  a  stipendiary  town  of  the  Lusitani,  in  Hispania 
Lusitanica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  N.  of 
Olisipo;  the  Jerobriga  of  the  Itinerary.  (Plin.  iv. 
22.  S.35;  PtoLii.  5.  §7;  It  AnL  pp.419,  421; 
Floroz,xiv.  174.)  [P.S.] 

ARACCA  ("AfNutfca,  Ptd.  vi.  3.  §  4;  Aracha, 
Amm.  Marc,  zxiii  6),  a  town  in  Susiana,  on  tlie 
Tigris.  Bochart  (ad  Gen.  x.  10)  has  attempted  to 
identify  it  with  Erech,  and  Michaelis  with  KdessA. 
If,  however,  it  was  in  Susiana,  neither  of  these  iden- 
tifications will  answer.  [V.] 

ARACE'LI  (Eth.  Aracelitanus :  EuarteAraquil), 
a  stipendiary  town  of  the  Yasoones,  in  the  convdntus 
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t^  Canaraugnsta,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  at  the 
foot  of  ihe  Pyrene^,  24  M.  P.  west  of  Pamplona, 
on  the  little  river  AraqwL  (Plin.  iii.  3.  8. 4;  Itin, 
Ant.  p.  455.)  [P.  S.] 

ARACHNAEUM  (rb  'Apax»'a«ov  5poj),  a  moon- 
tain  in  Peloponnesus,  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Epidaurus.  (Pans, 
ii.  25.  §  10;  Steph.  B.  #.  v.\  Hesjch.  *.  v.  htrviKi- 
vov\  Leake,  Morea^  vol.  ii.  p.  417,  seq.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  312.) 

ARACHO'SLA.  (t)  *Apax<»iria:  Eth.  \Kpax<^ot, 
Strab.  rv.  p.  723;  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  17  ;  'Apax**- 
Toi,  Dion.  Perieg.  v.  1096,  Plin.  v.  20.  s.  23;  Aracho- 
sii,  Plin.  vi.  9.  s.  21),  a  province  of  Eastern  Persia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Paryeti  M.  (JlazdraSy  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus,  Hindu- 
KtuK)^  on  the  £.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  S.  by  Gedro- 
sia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Drangiana.  It  comprehends 
the  present  provinces  of  tlie  N£.  part  of  Baluchistan, 
Cutchj  GandavOf  Kandahar ,  Seweatan,  and  the  SW. 
portion  of  K6buUstan.  Col.  Rawlinson  (Joum. 
Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  xii.  p.  113)  has  supposed  the  name 
to  be  derived  from  Harakhwati  (Stuisc.  Saraswati), 
'  which  is  also  preserved  in  the  Arabic  Rakhaj  (ap- 
plied generally  to  Kandahar),  and  on  the  Arghand- 
ab-river.  According  to  Wilson  {Ariana,  p.  158), 
there  is  a  place  called  Rohaj  or  RoJduij,  on  the 
route  from  Host  to  Ghizni. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a  ridi  and  thickly  peopled 
province,  and  acquired  early  importance  as  being 
one  of  the  main  routes  £rom  India  to  Persia.  Its 
chief  mountains  were  called  Paryeti  (Hazarai),  in- 
cluding probably  part  of  the  Soliman  Koh  and  their 
SW.  branch  the  Khojeh  Amran  mountains.  It  was 
watered  by  several  streams,  of  which  the  principal 
bore  the  name  of  Arachotus  [ Arachotus]  :  and 
contained  the  subordinate  tribes  of  ^e  Paryeti,  Sidri, 
Rhoplutae,  and  Eoritae.  Its  most  ancient  capital 
was  Arachotus  or  Arachosia  [Arachotus]  ;  and  in 
later  times  Alexandreia  or  AlexandreiopoUs,  a  name 
probably  given  to  it  subsequently  in  honour  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  (Strab.  xv.  p.  723,  seq. ;  Arrian, 
Anab,  iii.  28 ;  Steph.  s.  v. ;  Ptol. ;  Rawlinson,  Wilson, 
//.  cc.)  [V.] 

ARACHO'TI  FONS.    [Arachotus,  No.  2.] 

ARACHOTUS.  1.  (;Apdx»ros,  Ptol.  vi  20. 
§6;  Isid.  Charax;  Plin.  vi.  23;  Arachoti,  "Apaxfl*- 
Tot,  Strab.  xi.  p.  514;  Steph.  B ;  Arachosia,  Plin. 
vi.  33),  the  chief  city  of  Arachosia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Semiramis  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  and  to  have 
been  watered  by  a  river  which  flowed  from  the 
Indus  eastward  into  a  lake  called  ^Apdxt^os  Kpijvij 
(Ptol.  vi.  20.  §  2),  and  by  Solinus  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  Etymander.  Some  difference  of 
opinion  has  existed  in  modem  times  as  to  the  exact 
position  of  this  town,  and  what  modem  city  or  ruins 
can  be  idendfled  with  the  ancient  capital.  M.  Court 
(Joum.  AsioL  Societ.' Beng.)  has  identified  some 
ruins  on  the  Arghasan  river,  4  parasangs  from  Kan- 
dahar,  on  the  Toad  to  Shiharpur,  with  those  of  Ara- 
chotus; but  these  Prof.  Wilson  considers  to  be  too 
much  to  the  S£.  Rawlinson  (Jowm.  Geog.  Soc. 
vol.  xii.  p.  113)  thinks  that  he  has  found  them  at  a 
place,  now  called  U'^m  Robot.  He  states,  what  is  in- 
deed curious,  that  the  most  ancient  name  of  the  city, 
Cophen,  mentioned  by  Stephanns  and  Pliny,  has  given 
rise  to  the  territorial  designation  of  Kipin,  applied  by 
the  Chinese  to  the  surrounding  country.  The  ruins 
are  of  a  very  remarkable  character,  and  the  mea- 
surements of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  are,  he  con- 
siders, decisive  as  to  the  identity  of  the  site.    Stepha- 
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nns  has  apparently  contrasted  two  cities, — Ann 
chosia,  whidi  he  says  is  not  &r  troai  the  Massagetae, 
and  Arachotus,  which  he  calls  a  town  of  India.  CoL 
Rawlinson  believes  the  contiguity  of  the  Massa- 
getae and  Arachosia  may  be  explained  by  the  rap- 
position  that  by  Massagetae  Stephanns  meant  the 
Sacae,  who  colonised  the  ffaednth  Mountami  on 
their  way  from  the  Hindu-Kuth  to  SacaiUm  or 
S^stan. 

2.  ('Apaxan-d^,  Steph.  B.;  Isid.  Charax;  Plin. 
ii.  23),  the  river  of  Arachosia,  which  flowed  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  Caucasus  (Hindu-Ku»h\ 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  capital.  (Steph.  B.) 
Ptolemy  has  committed  an  error  in  extending 
this  river  to  the  Indus;  but  he  has  in  part  at- 
tained the  truth  in  connecting  it  with  a  lake 
(Xfjuvi},  ^Jtij  KoAcrrai  *Apdx«TOj  icp^n},  Ptol.  ri. 
20.  §  2 ;  "  Arachoti  Fons,"  Amm.  Maxt^  xxiii.  26: 
perhaps  the  modem  Dooree).  The  chief  point  is 
to  determine  what  river  Ptolemy  refers  to,  as  he 
does  not  give  its  name.  The  Etymander,  Hennan- 
dus,  or  Eiymanthus  (now  Helmend),  flows  from  the 
mountains  W.  of  Kabul  into  Lake  Zarah;  and  M. 
Bumouf  has  supposed  this  to  be  the  Aracfaotiu, 
Zend  Haraquaiti  (Sansc  Saraswaii)  being  a  name 
common  to  a  river,  and  implying  connection  with  a 
lake.  Wilson  considers,  however,  liie  present  Ar- 
kand-Ab,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Sebnend^  as 
answering  best  to  the  description  of  Ptolemy.  Another 
tributary  caUed  the  TumuJs  flows  through  a  small  bike 
called  Dooree  in  f  Iphinstone's  map.  It  is  posdble 
that  the  name  Arachotus  may  have  been  fomierly 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  three  tributaries  of  the 
HelmeTid,  the  Arkand-ab,  Tumuk,  and  Arghasan, 
which  are  all  rivers  of  about  the  same  volume. 
(Wilson,  Ariana,  pp.  156, 157.)  [Y.] 

ARACHTHUS  CApaxBos,  Pol.  xxii.  9;  PtoLiiL 
13;  Liv.  xliii.  22;  Plin.  iv.  1 ;  "Apardos,  Strab.  pp. 
325,  327;  *Arare6s,  Dicaearch.  42,  p.  460,  ed. 
Fulir;  "Apcudos,  Lycophr.  409  ;  Tzetz.  ad  loc.; 
Arethon,  Liv.  xxxviii.  3;  respecting  the  (xtho- 
gr&ybj,  see  Kramer,  ad  Strab.  p.  325  :  Aria),  a 
river  of  Epirus,  rising  in  Mount  Tymphe  and  the 
district  Paroraea,  and  flowing  southwards  first 
through  the  mountains,  and  then  through  the  plain 
of  Ambracia  into  the  Ambraciot  gulf.  The  town  of 
Ambrada  was  situated  on  its  left  or  eastern  bank, 
at  the  distance  of  7  miles  from  the  sea,  in  a  direct 
line. 

The  Arachthns  formed  the  boundary  between 
^ellas  proper  and  Epirus,  whence  Ambracia  was 
reckoned  the  first  town  in  Hellas.  The  conntiy 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  full  of  marshes.  The 
entrance  to  the  present  mouth  of  the  Aria,  which 
lies  to  the  £.  of  tbe  ancient  mouth,  is  so  obstructed 
by  swamps  and  shoals  as  scarcely  to  be  accessible 
even  to  boats;  but  on  crossing  this  bar  there  are 
16  or  17  feet  of  water,  and  rarely  less  than  10  in  the 
channel,  for  a  distance  of  6  miles  up  tlie  river.  Three 
miles  higher  up  the  river  altogether  ceases  to  be  navi- 
gable, not  having  more  than  5  feet  in  the  deepest 
part,  and  greatly  obstmcted  by  shoals.  The  course 
of  the  river  is  very  tortuous;  and  the  9  miles  up  the 
river  are  only  about  2  frvm  the  gulf  in  a  direct 
line.  At  the  entrance,  its  width  is  about  60  yards, 
but  it  soon  becomes  much  narrower;  and  9  mUes 
up  its  width  is  not  more  than  20  yards.  At  Am- 
brada, however,  its  bed  is  about  200  yards  across; 
but  the  stream  in  summer  is  divided  by  sand-banks 
into  small  rivulets,  shallow,  but  rapid,  running  at 
least  4  miles  an  hour.    Above  Uie  town,  it  appean 
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tompmtinily  dumnutiTe,  and  5  or  6  miles  higlser 
lip,  is  kst  aiooog  the  hills.  This  is  the  present 
cooditioB  of  the  riTsr,  as  described  hy  Lieutenant 
Volfr.vho  Tisited  it  in  1830.  (Jommal  of  the  Geo- 
yrapkkai  5beiefy,  toL  iiL  p.  81.) 

ARA'CIA  CAfWJcia,  Ptol.  vL  4.  §  8;  Plin.  vi.25), 
an  isbnd  <^  the  coast  of  Persb,  which  appears 
ima  Ptolemy  to  have  borne  also  the  name  of  Alex- 
ai^  Insnlnl  [V.] 

ABACILLUM  (AradOloa,  near  FonHbre  and 
Jteytaaayy  a  town  of  the  Cantabri,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
neoDcnsw,  not  to  be  confounded  with  A&acbli. 
(Ores.  Ti.  21 ;  Fiona,  W.  22.)  [P.  S.] 

ARAGYNTUUS  CA/^dirvytfoT :  ZtfffOi),  a  nin|;e 
of  motmtams  in  AetoUa  running  in  a  south-easterly 
ifirMtiao  from  the  Achelons  to  the  Evenus,  and 
tcpanttiog  the  lower  plain  of  Aetolia  near  the  sea 
fi^  the  Helper  plain  above  the  lakes  Hjria  and 
TrieboiisL  (Strab.  pp.  450,  460;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
491;  Leaike,  Northern  Greece,  toI.  i.  p.  121.) 
PfiBj  (it.  2.  §  3)  and  Solinus  (7.  §  22)  erroneouslj 
csQ  Ancynthns  a  mountain  of  Acamania.  If  we 
caa  trust  the  authority  of  later  writers  and  of  the 
Bonian  poete,  there  was  a  mountain  of  the  name  of 
AnbCTiithas  both  in  Boeotia  and  in  Attica,  or  per- 
haps CD  the  frontiers  of  the  two  countries.  Thus 
Stephanas  B.  («.  v.)  and  Servius  (ad  Virg.  Eel.  ii. 
24)  speak  of  a  Boeotian  AracynUius;  and  Sextus 
EmpiricQs  (adv.  Gramm,  c  12.  p.  270),  Lutatius 
{i^SlaL  Tkeb.  iL  239),  and  Vibius  Sequester  (de 
MomL  PL  27)  mention  an  Attic  Aiacynthus.  The 
uoiuitiin  is  connected  with  the  Boeotian  hero  Am- 
phioD  both  by  Propertius  (iii.  13.  42)  and  by  Viipl 
{EcL  iL  24) ;  and  the  line  of  Virgil — **  Amphion 
Dirraros  in  Aetaeo  Aracyntho" — would  seem  to 
plate  the  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and 
Attica.  (Ckmip.  Brandstater,  Die  Geech,  des  Aetol. 
LmdeM,  p.  108.) 

ARAD  (^ApiX\  a  city  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  S. 
cf  Palestine,  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  the  wilderness 
of  Kade^  When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  moun« 
taias  cf  Seir,  at  the  time  of  Aaron's  deatli,  the  king 
of  And  attacked  them,  and  took  some  of  them  pri- 
socen.  (Jfwnh.  sxL  1,  zzziii.  40;  Judget^  i  16.) 
The  dty  was  consequently  devoted  to  destruction  by 
tbe  Israelites;  hot  the  accomplishment  of  their  vow 
(^Smmb.  zzL  3)  is  only  recorded  by  anticipation,  for 
it  was  cxecnted  nnder  Joshua  (J<^  zii.  14).  £u- 
•einis  and  Jerome  place  Arad  20  M.  P.  from  Hebron 
and  4  firon  Malatha.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  it,  on 
the  «n^oiind  of  the  general  agreement  in  position  and 
the  kientity  cf  name,  with  an  eminence  on  the  road 
finn  Petra  to  llebrcm,  called  Tell  'Arad.  (Re- 
Morehee,  voL  ni.  p.  12.)  [P.  S.] 

A'BADEN  CApoS^i' :  Eth,  'ApoS^ms,  Steph. 
B.  #.  v.),  a  city  of  Crete,  formerly  called  Anopolis. 
In  Kiepert*s  map  it  appears  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the 
iskrnd,  near  the  Phoraix  Portus.  Remains  of  an- 
riest  walls  are  found  at  the  modem  AnopolU. 
(Pa^hley,  Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.)         [£.  B.  J.] 

A'BADUS.  1.  {h  'AptOos :  Eth.  'ApaScor,  Ara- 
dins:  O.T.  Arvad,  Arvadite,  Gen.  x.  18,  1  Chron. 
I  16;  'ApoSiM  LXX.:  Huad),  an  Island  off  the  N. 
raast  of  Phoenicia,  at  a  distance  of  20  stadia  from 
the  mainland.  (Strab.  p.  753.)  Pluiy  (v.  17),  in 
eadmatinj^  this  distance  at  only  200  paces,  falls 
ahmt  of  the  tme  measnrement  (peihaps  we  should 
nad  2.S00  paces;  see  Tzschucke,  ad  Pomp.  Mel.  ii. 
7. 1  6).  Strabo  (L  c.)  describes  it  as  a  rock  rinng 
fnm  the  midst  of  the  waves,  7  stadia  in  cir- 
Modem  travellers   state  that  it  is 
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of  oblong  shape,  with  a  slight  rise  totrards  the 
centre  and  steep  on  every  side.    Though  a  rock 
rather  than  an  island,  it  was  extremely  pq>u]oas, 
and,  contrary  to  Oriental  custom,  tibe  houses  had 
many  stories.    Accordinj^  to  Strabo,  it  owed  its 
foundation  to  Sidonian  ezHes.    (Comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
i.  6.  §  2.)     The  city  of  Aiadus  was  next  in  im- 
portance af);er  Tyre  and  Sidon.    Like  other  Phoe- 
nician cities,  it  was  at  first  mdcpendent,  and  had  its 
own  kings;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  strip  of  land 
extending  from  Faltus  to  Simyra  was  dependent 
upon  it.     In  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii. 
8, 11)  it  supplied  Tyre  with  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Along  with  Uie  rest  oif  Phoenicia,  it  became  subject 
to  Persia.    Afterwards,   during  the  campaign  d 
Alexander,  Gerostratus,  king  of  Arodus,  was  serving 
in  the  Persian  fieet  under  Autophradates,  when  his 
son  Straton  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Gerostratus 
assisted  the  Macedonians  at  the  siege  of  Tyre. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  1 3,  20.)     It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  family  of  the  Lagidae,  when  Ptolemy  Soter, 
B.  c  320,  seized  on  Phoenicia  and  Coele  Syria.    Its 
wealth  and  importance  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
rights  of  asylum  they  obtained  fitnn  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicus,  B.  o  242,  whom  they  had  supported  against 
Antiochus  Hicrax;  so  much  so  that  it  was  enabled 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  wi^  Antiochus  the  Great. 
(Pol.  V.  68.)    Whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
had  previously  become  independent,  probably  in  the 
war  between  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Antiochus 
Theos.     The  £Eict  of  its  autonomy  is  certain  from 
coins.     (See  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  393.)    AH  thes^ 
advantages  were  lost  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who,  on  his  rebim  from  Aeg}'pt,  took  possession  of 
the  town  and  district,     (Hieronym.  in  Dan.  xi.) 
In  the  war  between  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antio- 
chus Gyzieenus  it  declared  iteelf  in  fitvour  of  the 
latter;  and  when  he  was  slain  by  Seleucus,  Antio- 
chus Enscbcs,  his  son,  found  shelter  there,  and  by 
its  aid,  in  concert  with  other  cities,  maintained  him- 
self with  varying  success,  till  Syria  submitted  to 
Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  and  finally  came  under 
the  domini(m  of  Rome.     In  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  province,  it  was  mixed  up  in  the  Civil  Wars. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  69,  v.  1.)     Ccdns  of  Arodus, 
ranging  from  Domitian  to  Elagabalus,  are  enume- 
rated in  Eckhel  (I.  c).  Under  Constans,  Md  awiyah, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  khalif  Omar,  destroyed  the 
city,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants.     (Cedren.  Hist. 
p.  355;  Theophan.   p.  227.)     As  the  town  was 
never  rebuilt,  it  is  only  the  island  which  is  men- 
ti<Hied  by  the  historians  of  the  Crusades.     Tarsus 
was  said  to  be  a  colony  from  Aradus.     (Dion  Chrys. 
OtxU.  Taraen.  ii.  p.  20,  ed.  Reiske.)    A  maritimo 
population  of  about  3,000  souls  occupies  the  seat  of 
this  once  busy  and  industrious  hive.     Portions  of 
the  old  double  Phoenician  walls  are  still  found  on 
the  NE.  and  SE.  of  the  island,  and  the  rock  is  per- 
forated by  the  dstems  of  which  Strabo  speaks.   The 
same  author  (see  Groskurd's  note,  p.  754)  minutely 
describes  the  contrivance  by  which  the  inhabitant 
drew  their  water  from  a  submarine  source.   Though 
the  tradition  has  been  lost,  the  boatmen  of  Huad 
still  draw  fresh  water  from  the  spring  Ain  Ibrahim 
in  the  sea,  a  few  rods  from  the  shore  of  the  oppoedte 
coast  Mr.  Walpole  (The  Antatfrii,  vol.  iii.  p.  391) 
found  two  of  these  springs.    A  few  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, taken  from  columns  of  black  basalt,  which,  as 
there  is  no  trap  rock  in  the  island,  must  have  been 
brought  over  from  the  mainland,  are  given  (in  the 
Biblioikeca  SacrOy  New  York,  vol.  v.  p.  252)  by 
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theKev.  W.  Thomson.  (Mipiot,  Mim.  de  TAcad. 
del  InicripL  vol.  iixIt.  p.  229 ;  Winer,  Rtal  Wirl. 
Such,  t,  V.  Arvad  \  Raeenmliller,  Iland.  Bib.  Alt. 
ToL  iL  pti.  p.  7,wi[li  the  Extracts  fomMiundrell, 
Shiir,  Pococke,  and  Volncj;  Cheme;,  Eryxd.  £u- 


S.  {Artib,  Arat,  Kuek),  an  islmnd  in  fht  Pei^ 
riui  pilf.  (Stepb.  B.;  PtoL  li.  7.  g  47.)  Stmbo 
(p.  766;  cornp.  Groekord,  ad  loc.)  piacu  it  tt  10 
dij>'  vajage  iram  Teredoo,  acd  an  from  the  pro- 
montorj  of  M^i.  The  inhabiUcta  of  thia  bland 
And  tho  Qrij^hbouring  cna  Tyna  Asserted  th*t  thej 
were  tho  founders  of  the  fell-known  Phoenician 
cities  of  the  Etune  nunc.  (Comp.  Herod,  i.  1; 
U'Aniille,  Mim.  da  fAcad.  <ki  IntcripL  lol.  in. 
p.  U7;  Ootielin,  vol  iii.  pp.  103,  seq.  12S,  124; 
I4iebabr,  Detcript.  da  tArebie,  p.  377;  Cbesney, 
Eup\rat.  voL  i.  p.  647.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

ARAE    ALEXAHDRI,   CYKI.  &0.      [Albi- 

ARAE  HE'£iPEItI  (5.  Lucar  la  Mayor),  a  toRD 
of  Hisr«aia  Baetici,  W.  of  Hiapalie  (Sreiflt),  men- 
tioned on  an  ijucription  us  having  been  deslmyed, 
and  rebuilt  by  Ciesar,  with  the  new  name  of  Solin, 
or  Sollorco.  (Florei,  Etp.  S.  vol.  ix.  p.  115; 
Utert,i.l.p.373.)  [P.  S.] 

ARAE  PHILAENO^CM  (si  t£v  *iAaJwr 
Paiai,  Strsb.  &e.,  but  al  tiXainm  Btiul,  ro1;b, 
iii.  39,  X.  40).  >  portion  ver;  near  the  boUoni  of 
the  Great  Sjrtii,  on  the  N.  coaat  of  Aliira,  which 
marked  tbe  bonndaiy  between  the  tarribiiies  of 
Carthsge  and  Cjreiie,  uid  afterward  between  Tri- 
polilana  and  CTrenucs.  (Foljb.  IL  ec-i  Sail.  Jug, 
19,  79;  Strab.  ui.  p.  171,  jmi,  p.B36i  Plin,  T.4i 
Mela,i.7.SC;  Sc7lai,p.47i  PtoLi  Stidiaam-i 
Tab.  Peut.)  The  name  ii  deriTed  from  a  romanCic 
atoij,  for  which  Sallnst  is  the  earliest  aathoritj. 
(Ju0.  79,  comp.  Val.  Max.  T.  6.  eit  4.)  At  the 
time  when  tbe  Carthaginians  ruled  orer  tbe  greater 
part  of  North  Ab:a.,  and  the  Gnek  colonists  of 
Cjrene  were  also  Tcry  powerfijl,  long  wars  arose 
respecting  their  boimdarie»,  whicli  «ere  left  nn- 
denned  bj  the  nature  of  the  country  on  the  shores 
of  the  Syrtes,  &  aandy  waale,  with  neither  riier  nor 
mountain  to  serve  fur  ■  land-mark.  (A  deeeriptiofl, 
boKBver,  not  quite  accurate;  see  Svbtes.)  At 
)enph  it  waa  agreed  to  fix  the  bonndarj  at  the 
iraint  of  meeting  of  envoje  sent  out  at  the  same 
time  from  each  citv.  Whether  bj  diligence, 
trickery,  or  chan<»,  the  Carthaginian  envoys  per- 
formed so  much  the  greater  port  of  the  distance 
(in  &ct  about  7-91ha,  a  disproportion  sufficient  of 
ilaelf  to  dispoee  of  the  hitWrical  value  of  the  stury), 
that  the  Oreeka  were  prepared  for  any  course  rather 
than  to  return  and  mk  the  penalty  of  their  neg- 
lect They  would  only  consent  to  the  boundary 
being  filed  at  the  place  of  meeting,  m  the  condition 
that  the  Carthaginians  would  submit  to  be  buried 
alive  on  tbe  ipot;  if  not, 
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as  far  i>  they  pleased  on  the  ume  ttmu.  Tbt 
Carthaginian  emoya,  two  brothen  namtd  PhUieni, 
dcToted  themselves  for  their  Qnutiy,  aid  tbnr 
(bUow-dlizeus  consecrated  their  hcroim  by  hannan 
to  their  memory  at  Imme,  and  by  monninKiis, 
named  after  them,  on  the  spot  of  their  hving  iater- 
ment.  Like  other  inch  landmarks,  erected  both  la 
perpetTiate  a  boundary  aod  the  tnemcsy  of  nn 
great  event  which  fixed  it,  tbeee  monomeDts  win 
called  allara.  (See  the  lemarka  of  Sttabo  cu  such 
mouTunenta  m  geiunl,  iii.  p.  171.)  The  moui- 
menla  were  tw  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of 
Stnbo  (1^  c),  bnt  the  name  wu  preserved.  Flin; 
(>.  4)  meatioDs  the  oroe,  and  iddi,  «z  lOTtKa  nmt 
taa  ;  perha[«  coatLecting  tbe  name  with  some  ex- 
isting hills,  or  tumuli,  while  Stiabo  had  looked  for 
artificia]  moniuiuot>.  The  podtion  is  dearly  fiiid 
by  the  pusages  above  quMed.  It  nat  nearly  si 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  a  little  W.  uf  Aoto- 
mala,  which  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  tbe  Gulf 
(girab.  p.  B36);  notwithstanding  that  Sallast (Ji^. 
19)  appcart  to  name  it  as  W.  of  Leptij  Uapu,>^ 
that  Straho  (p.  171)  places  it  abatU  lit  midiUi  nf 
Ai  cow\trtf  bttvan  1^  Syriaa  (vktA  ^4in\¥  isv 
'Hir  fHTB{4  Tur  lifTntr  Mv).  Botll  »ritns,  is 
their  other  and  chief  passages  (a  the  labject,  plia 
the  altars  where  we  have  stated.  The  apptrent 
discrepancy  m  SalJust  is  easily  removed  by  a  pnper 
mode  of  connecljng  the  parts  of  the  sentence  (set 
CorlinsaudEritzaiiicw^aod  Manoert  i.3.  pll7); 
and  the  phrase  used  by  Strabo,  "  the  land  Mtetn 
tho  SjrtBs,"  is  eootinoally  employed  fer  the  whole 
coast  between  the  outer  extremitieA  of  the  two  gulfa, 
KSTit  liimiy  won  bang  also  evidently  nsed  vaguely. 
Tho  place  does  not  oocor  in  the  Antoiine  lljnenuy. 
but  its  position  is  ofru[Hed  by  a  station  calkd 
Banadedari,  probably  the  native  Libyiii  or  Piuiic 
name.  The  locality,  as  fixed  by  tbe  ancient  wiilerij 
coiTEspmids  to  a  po«ti«i  a  httle  W.  of  Motihlar, 
the  preeent  boundary  of  Sifrl  and  Sttrta,  nmr 
wUch  Captam  Beei^  (p.  210)  mentirau  a  ir- 
markable  tahle-hill  called  Jebtl-AOa)!,  which  hu 
veiy  Ukely  as  good  claims  (however  feeble  tbiy  may 
be)  to  be  conadeied  one  of  the  io-<alled  Altars,  u 
any  other  hill  or  mound  teen  or  imagmed  by  the 
andenta.  A  discusuon  of  the  hiatorical  value  of 
the  legend  of  tbe  Pbilaeni  ia  enpeifiuous:  besidet 
obvious  weak  pcdnta,  it  has  all  (he  chanctei  <£  a 
atoi7  inveoted  to  acoonnt  (at  some  (biking  object, 
such  aa  tumt^i ,-  and  the  singular  ^lAaivov  in 
PoljHuB  deserves  notice.  (Beechey,  Proeeedins' 
of  At  ExptdiUon  lo  exphrt  ike  N.  Conit  'S 
Africa,  chap,  vi.;  Berth,  Ifamtenn^rae,  #e.  Vt- 
S44,  foil.)  [P.  S] 

ABAE  SESTIA'NAE  (SinTioi.  B-m'  i*P«'\ 

promontny  ona  the  NW.  extremity  t£  Sfaic. 
Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  34)  and  Ptolemy  (il  6.  %3)  pl*« 
the  headland  a  little  N.  of  Keiinm  Pr.  (C.  Fmis- 
lerre),  which  wonW  coiToepond  to  C.  Villanoi  Uebi 
(iii.  1.  §9)  earriea  it  further  eastward;  tbe  focnwr 
ia  the  mors  probable  position.  [P.  S.] 

AKAETHY'HEA  ('A^ftr»iA.),  the  andent  capi- 
tal of  Fhliasia,  is  said  by  Pauuniaa  to  have  been 
originally  named  Atantia  (AikutJo.),  after  Aras,  its 
founder,  and  to  have  been  called  Aiaethyi^a  after  a 
daughter  of  Araa  of  this  name.  The  name  of  its 
founder  waa  retained  in  the  time  of  Paosanias  ia  the 
hill  Aran1Jnni,an  which  it  alood.  Homer  mention) 
Anelhyrea.  (Horn.  IL  ii-  57 1 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  382 ; 
raas.iL12.  §§4,  S.)     Wo  IcaiBfrwn  Si™bo(I,c.) 
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ftat  its  inihaliitaiits  quitted  Afseibjna,  and  fbanded 
Hiliofl,  at  tilt  dJatance  of  30  stadia  fitni  the  fonner 
town.  Ha»e  the  atatement  of  the  grammarians, 
that  AmeChjTea  and  Anmtia  were  both  ancient 
names  ef  Phihia.  (Steph.  B.  t.  w.  ^Ktovs,  'Apw* 
tm;  ScfaoL  td  ApoH  jRhod,  I  llo.)  Boas  sap- 
poses  the  rams  on  Mi.  Pdjifen^  to  be  thoee  of 
Araatbjraa.  L»ke  had  ernneonslj  supposed  them 
to  be  the  rains  of  Phlios.  CBoss,  ReUen  im  Pdo' 
pitme$j  Tol.  i.  p.  27,  seq.;  Leake,  Morta,  voL  iii. 
p.  339f  seq.)     [PHU17S.J 

A'SAGUS,  ARAGON,  ABKHABON  CApovos, 
'Aya-yiy,  'Ai^^oCmt:  Aragm^  or  Aralc)^  a  river  of 
Iberia,  in  Asia,  flowing  liom  the  Gancasus  into  the 
Crrus.  It  is  the  onlj  tribntaiy  of  the  Cyrus  in 
Iberia,  which  Stnho  mentions  by  name.  (Stiab. 
aa.  p.  500,  when  the  MSS.  have  'Aparfwa,  'A^ 
Y^^a,  and  ^A^^oSm^o.) 

The  same  river  is  evidentlj  meant  a  little  further 
on,  vhere  Stxabo,  in  describing  the  four  mountain 
passes  into  Iberia,  says  that  that  on  the  N.  from  the 
country  of  the  Nomades  is  a  difficult  ascent  of  three 
<ky5*  joomey  (along  the  TertH);  after  which  the 
road  pesBsa  through  the  defile  of  the  river  Angus,  a 
joazney  of  foor  days,  the  pass  being  closed  at  ijie 
lower  cfkd  by  an  impregnable  walL  This  is  the  great 
centzal  pass  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Caucasiae,  or  Sar- 
matkae  Fylae,  noir  the  Pau  ofJ>ariel  [Caucasus.] 
Bat  Stiabo  adds,  as  the  test  stands,  that  another 
«f  the  {our  Iberian  passes,  namely,  the  one  leading 
from  Armenia^  Uy  upon  the  rivers  Cyrus  and 
jLiagns,  near  which,  before  their  confluence,  stood 
fist^ed  cities  built  on  rocks,  at  a  distance  of  16 
stadia  from  eadi  other,  namely,  Harmoziea  on  the 
Cyras,  and  Senmara  on  the  other  river.  Through 
this  pass  Pompey  and  Canidius  entered  Iberia  (pp. 
590,  501).  According  to  this  statement,  we  must 
sedL  the  pass  near  Misketij  K.  of  TiJUs;  but  it  is 
soppoaed,  by  Groskuid  and  ethers,  that  the  name 
Angus  in  this  last  passage  b  an  error  (whether 
of  Stnho  himadf,  or  of  the  copyists),  and  that  the 
pass  xefened  to  is  very  much  further  westward, 
oD  the  great  high  road  finom  Eraeroum,  through 
Karty  to  the  N.,  and  that  the  river  wrongly  called 
Angos  is  the  small  stream  falling  into  the  Cyrus 
near  AHaUsik,  where  the  ruined  castles  of  Borum 
Ziche  (or  ArmaUiche)  and  Tiumar  are  thought  to 
preserve  the  names,  as  well  as  sitss,  of  Strabo's 
HarwMtfSra  aod  SeuuianL  (Relnegg,  Beschreib.  d. 
Came.  vul.  IL  p.  89 ;  Klaproth,  Voyage  ttu  Cauc, 
ruL  L  pw  518.)  The  river  spoken  of  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Pelocns  of  Dion  Casaus  (xxxvii.  2).  [P.  S.] 

ARAINUS  ('AfNflyof ),  a  small  pkce  in  Laconia, 
■1  the  western  side  of  the  Laoonian  gulf,  containing 
the  avmnment  of  Las,  who  founded  a  town  calleid 
Lb  after  him.  BoUaye  places  Arainus  at  Agherc^- 
mm  (Pkns»  iii  24.  §  10 ;  Bobkye  EeckercheSj  &c. 
p  8d;  oomp.  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  173.) 

A&AMAEL     [Stria.] 

ARAXDIS  CApiuriis,  PtoLiL  5.  §6;  Aranrn, 
iLAnL  p.  426,  Geogr.  Rav,  iv.  43;  Aiandltani, 
Piia.iT.  22.  s.  35:  prob.  Ourique)^  a  stipendiary 
tinra  of  the  Celtici,  in  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road 
frn  the  month  of  the  Anas  to  Ebon,  60  M.  P. 
BKth  of  OssoDoha.  Some  take  it  lor  the  modern 
AhnmUt.  [P.  S.] 

ARANGAS  {6  *ApdyKas  H  'Apdr/as  opos),  a 
monitfajn  of  Inner  Libya,  placed  by  Pt Jemy  imme- 
diately X.  of  the  Equator,  in  47^^  long.,  and  1°  35' 
X.  lat,  in  a  port  of  Central  Africa,  now  entirely 
u^mywn.    (PtoL  iv.  6.  §  12.)  [P.  S.] 
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AIIA'NTIA,  ARANTI'NUS  MONS.     [Araj> 

THYIIEA.] 

ARAPHEN.     [Attica.] 

ARAB,  or  ATIARIS  CApap/Apapis:  Saone),  a 
river  of  Gallia,  which  rises  in  the  high  land,  con- 
nected   with  the    Votges   (Vosegns),   which   lies 
between  E'pinal  and  PlombiertM^  in  the  modern 
department  of  Vosges.     The  Soom  has  a  general 
south  course  past  Chalons  mw  Sadncy  to  its  junction 
with  the  Rhone  at  Lugdunum  {Lyon),    Its  length 
is  estimated  at  about  300  miles.     The  current  in 
the  middle  and  lower  part  is  very  slow.     (Caes.  • ' W ,  ■i*.<iLui 
B.  G.  i.  12.)  It  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  at  Verdim  r,.  ^  i<  ^ tL 
SMT  SaonSf  by  the  Dubis  or  Aldiiasdubis  {Doubt),  C 'a*.*-^^*'^^* 
Strabo  (p  186)  makes  both  the  Anr  and  the  Dubis  n  >    6/^ 
rise  in  the  Alps,  but  he  does  not  mean  the  High  *rf"^'^*'^» 
Alps,  as  appears  from  his  description,  for  he  makes      '«'  ^«5/ 
the  Seine  rise  in  the  same  mountains  as  the  Sadne. 
Vibius  Sequester  (Arar  Germaniae)  makes  the  Arar 
rise  in  the  Vosges,    In  Caesars  time,  the  Anr  from 
Zyofi,  at  least  to  the  confluence  of  the  IknAsy  was 
the  boundary  between  the  Sequani  on  the  east,  and 
the  Aedui  on  the  west;  and  the  right  to  the  river 
tolls  (jStayuyucik  tcAi},  Strab.  p.  192)  was  disputed 
between  them.     The  navigation  of  the  Sadne  was 
connected  with  that  of  the  Seine  by  a  portage,  and 
this  was  one  line  of  commercial  communication 
between    Britain    and    the  valley  of   the    Rhone. 
(Strab.  p.  189.)    It  was  a  design  of  L.  Yetus,  who 
commanded  in  Gennania  in  the  time  of  Nero,  to 
unite  the  Arar  and  the  Mosella  (Mosd)^  by  a  canal 
(Tacit  Aim,  xiii.  53);  and  thus  to  effect  a  com- 
munication between  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine, 

The  larger  rivers  of  France  retain  their  Gallic 
names.  The  Sa6nis  is  an  exception,  but  its  true 
Gallic  name  appeara  to  be  Saucona.  (Amm.  Marc. 
XV.  11.)  [G.L.] 

ARARAT.     [Armenia.] 

ARARUS  {*Apap6s:  perhaps  the  Aluta)^  a  river 
of  European  Scythia  (aft.  in  Dacia),  flowing  froir 
the  N.  into  the  Ister.     (Herod,  iv.  48.)     [P.  S.] 

ARATISPI,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  nea. 
Cauche  el  viejo,  5  leagues  from  Malaga,  (Inscr. 
ap,  Florez,  xii.  p.  296.)  [P.  S.] 

ARAUBIS  {'Apavpios:  Herault),  The  name 
'Pavpapis  in  Stnbo  (p  182)  is  a  false  tnnscript  for 
^Apaipis,  Stnbo  describes  the  river  as  flowing 
from  the  C^vennes  (Kififitifoy),  Mela  also  (ii.  5) 
makes  it  flow  from  the  Cdvcnnes,  which  he  calls 
Gcbennae,  and  enter  the  sea  near  Agatha,  Agde. 
The  river  is  therefore  the  Hdnult  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  department  of  Herault  Vibius  Se- 
quester (ed.  Oberlin)  speaks  of  a  river  Cyrta,  which 
enters  the  sea  near  Agatha.  This  must  be  the 
H^nult;  and  the  name  Cyrta  may  be  Greek,  and 
have  been  given  by  the  Massaliots,  the  Greek  colo- 
nizers of  Agatha. 

There  was  a  town  Anun,  also  called  Cesero,  on 
this  river,  which  is  ideritifled  with  a  place  called 
S.  Tiberi.  [G.  L.] 

ARAUSIO  (^Apavfrlw,  Orange),  a  town  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cavares  or  Cavari  (Stnb.  p.  185), 
north  of  Arelate  (Arks),  on  the  road  from  Arelate  to 
Vienna  (Ftenne),  and  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  on  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  Rhone. 
Onnge  is  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse.  It  ap- 
pears from  Mela  (ii.  6),  who  calls  it  "  Secunda- 
norum  Anusio,"  to  have  been  made  a  Roman  colony, 
and  Pliny  (iiu  4),  who  has  the  same  expression, 
calls  it  a  colonia.  The  name  Secundani  denotes 
some  soldiers  or  cohorts  of  the  Secunda  legio,  which 
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we  must  snppofie  to  have  been  settled  here.    A 
medal  of  Goltzios,  if  genuine,  confinns  this. 

Orange  contains  a  great  number  of  Roman  re- 
mains. Near  the  town  is  a  triumphal  arch,  about 
60  feet  high,  with  throe  archways,  of  which  the 
central  arch  is  larger  than  the  other  two.  On  one 
of  the  attics  the  name  *'  Mario  "  still  exists,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  arch  was 
erected  in  honour  of  C.  Marius,  the  con<raeror  of  the 
TeuUmes  at  Aiz.  [Aquae  Sextiab.J  But  this 
arch  probably  belongs  to  a  later  period  than  the  age 
of  Marius.  The  amphitheatre,  of  which  some  re- 
mains existed  till  recently,  has  entirely  disappeared, 
the  stones  having  been  carried  off  tor  building.  At 
Vaison,  a  few  miles  from  Onuige,  there  are  some 
remains  of  the  ancient  aqueduct  [G.  L.] 

ARAVI,  a  people  of  Lusitania,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norba  Caesarea,  mentioned  in  the  inscription 
on  the  bridge  of  Alcantara.  (Gruter,  p.  1 62 ;  Florez, 
xiii.  p.  128.)  [P.  S.] 

ARAVISCI  CApaSitTKoi,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  3;  Eva- 
visci,  Plin.  iii.  25.  s.  28),  a  people  of  Pannonia,  in- 
habiting the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  whose  lan- 
guage and  customs  were  the  same  as  the  Osi,  a 
Gennan  people.  But  it  was  uncertain  whether  the 
Aravisci  had  emigrated  into  Pannonia  from  the  Osi, 
or  the  Osi  had  passed  over  into  Germany  frtnn  the 
Aravisci.     (Tac.  Germ.  28.) 

ARAXACApo^o:  Etk.  'Apa^tds),  a  dty  of  Lyda, 
according  to  Alexander  Polyhistor,  in  the  second 
book  of  his  Lysiaca.  (Steph.  e.  v.  "Apc^a.^  Ptolemy 
places  it  near  Sidyma.  A  rare  coin,  with  the  epi- 
graph ATKIIIN  APA.,  is  attributed  to  this  place 
by  Sestini.  [G.  L.] 

ARAXATES,  a  river  in  Sogdiana.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6.)     [Jaxartes.] 

ARAXES  i'Apd^ris).  1 .  {ErasJch,  Rakhsi,  Aras, 
Raa),  a  large  river  of  Armenia,  which  takes  its  rise 
from  a  number  of  sources  in  Mt.  Abus  (^Bin  Gol) 
(Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Strab.  p.  531;  Plin.  vi.  10;  Ptol. 
V.  13.  §§  3,  6,  9),  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
between  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  general  course  may  be  described  as  E.,  thai 
S£.,  and  afler  flowing  in  a  K£.  direction,  it  re- 
smnes  its  SE.  course,  and  after  its  junction  with 
the  Cyrus  (JTwr),  discharges  itself  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  (Col.  Monteith,  in  London  Geog.  Joum. 
vol.  iii.,  with  accompanying  Map.)  Of  its  nume- 
rous tributaries,  Pliny  (/.  c.)  only  mentions  one, 
the  Musus  (^Murts).  The  ancient  ge<^raphy  of 
this  river  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Hero- 
dotus (i.  202,  iv.  40)  describes  the  Araxes  as  flow- 
ing E.  from  the  country  of  the  Matieni;  as  it 
approached  the  Caspian,  it  divided  into  40  channels, 
only  one  of  which  made  its  way  clear  to  the  lake, 
the  rest  were  choked  up,  and  formed  swamps.  If 
this  statement  be  compared  with  that  of  Strabo 
(/.  c),  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Araxes 
of  Herodotus  must  be  identilicd  with  the  river  of 
Armenia.  If  this  supposition  does  not  remove  all 
difficulties,  which  it  docs  not,  we  must  remember 
that  Herodotus  was  generally  unacquainted  with 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caspian.  (For  a  full 
discussion  on  this  question,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Tzchucke,  in  Pomp.  Mela^  iii.  5.  §  5,  and  Mem, 
de  lAcad.  des  Intcript.  vol.  xxx\'i.  pp.  69,  seq.) 
Ritter  (Erdkimde,  vol.  x.  p.  389)  identifies  the 
Phasis  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  iv.  6.  §  4;  comp.  Kin- 
neir.  Travels  in  Armenia,  p.  489)  with  the  Araxes; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Araxes  oif  the  same  author 
(Anab.  i.  4.  §  19)  is  held  to  be  the  Khdbur,  an 
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affluent  of  the  Euphrates.  The  description  of  tBe 
course  of  the  Araxes  in  Pomp.  Mela  (iii  5)  has 
much  picturesque  merit,  and  in  the  main  agrees  irith 
the  accounts  of  modem  travdlers.  The  ^^pootem 
indignatus  Araxes"  of  Vizgil  {Aen,  viii.  7S8; 
comp.  "  Patiens  Latii  jam  pontis  Araxes  "  of  Sta- 
tins, Silv.  i.  4.  §  79)  now  endures  four  bridges;  aad 
the  ruined  remains  of  others  are  still  fonnd  on  its 
banks.  The  fall  in  the  river  of  not  more  than 
six  feet  high,  which  occurs  at  the  great  braik  in 
the  mountain  duun,  about  40  miles  bebw  Djvlfa 
{Eregpar  or  Arari)ar),  must  be  the  same  as  the 
cataract  to  which  Strabo  {I.  c.)  alludes,  though  the 
ancient  author  assigns  to  it  so  much  larger  pro- 
portions. Strabo  (2L  c),  in  accordance  with  the 
national  custom  of  referring  foreign  names  to  a 
Greek  origin,  connects  the  word  Araxes  with  hpdaati, 
and  adds  that  the  Peneus  was  once  called  Araxes, 
on  account  of  its  having  separated  Ossa  from  Olym- 
pus at  the  gorge  of  Tempo.  The  remark  in  itsdf 
is  of  no  importance;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
various  rivers  and  places  in  remote  countries  which 
bore  this  name  Besides  the  one  in  Mesopotamia 
already  mentioned,  we  read  of  another  Araxes,  which 
flowed  through  mountainous  Perbia,  and  entered  the 
lake  of  BakhtegcM.    (See  below.) 

Like  the  Celtic  Avon^  Araxes  was  probably  an 
appellative  name.  According  to  Rennel  {Gtog.  He- 
rod, p.  205)  the  Araxes  is  theJaxartes;  the  Jaxartes 
and  Oxus  (JSirr  and  Jihon)  are  confounded  tc^^er, 
and  the  particulars  which  refer  to  both  rivers  are  ap- 
plied to  one.  The  account  Herodotus  gives  of  its  ori- 
gin and  course  has  served  to  identify  it  with  the  Ar- 
menian river.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  Volga 
or  Rha,  M.  de  Guignes  holds  that  the  Araxes  of  the 
4th  book  is  indisputably  the  Armenian  Araxes,  but 
distinguishes  it  from  the  one  mentioned  in  the  1st 
book.  M.  de  la  Nauze  argues  in  favour  of  the  view 
advocated  here.  Full  particulars  as  to  all  the 
rivers  bearing  this  name  will  be  found  in  D'Anvillc, 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscript,  vol.  xxxvi.  p  79; 
St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  tArmenie^  vol.  i.  p.  38; 
Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  96,  210, 
219.  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A  river  of  Persis,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Uxii,  and  flows  E.  m  the  L.  Bakktegm  (the 
Salt  Lake).  Its  present  name  is  Kum-Finiz  (De 
Bode,  Lurisian,  ^.,  vol.  i.  p.  75),  or  Bendamir. 
[Cyrus.]  (Strab.  xv.  p.  729;  Curt.  v.  4;  comp. 
Morier,  Travels  in  Persia^  vol.  i.  p.  124.) 

3.  A  river  in  Eastern  Scythia,  in  the  conntir  of 
the  Massagetae,  another  name  for  the  Jaxartes. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  512.)  4.  The  Araxes  of  Xenophon 
lAnab.  i.  4.  §  19)  is  probably  the  Chaboras  {Kha- 
bur)  of  other  writers.  [V.] 

ARAXUS.     [AcHAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

ARBA  (Arhe)j  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Hlvria. 
(Plin.  iiL  21.  §  25.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  16  [17].  §  13) 
calls  Arba  and  CoUentum  two  towns  in  the  island 
of  Scardona.  He  appears  to  have  confounded  the 
island  of  Arba  with  the  small  island  to  the  south, 
now  called  Scardo^  Scarda  or  Scordo.  (Forbigcr, 
vol.  iii.  p.  845.) 

ARBACA  {'ApSdKo)^  a  town  of  Arachosia  of  un- 
certain site.     (Amm.  More,  xxiii.  6 ;  Ptol.  ri.  20. 

§  4-)  [V.]   ^ 

ATJB  ACE  (*Ap€dH7i :  Etk.  'A^okoms),  a  city  of 

Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  Celtiberia,  according  to 

Juba  (Steph.  B.  e.  v.);  probably,  from  the  name, 

belonging  to  the  Arevaci.  [P.  S.] 

ARBALO,  a  place  in  Germany,  where  Drusns 
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pruned  a  ^ctory,  bat  its  positioQ  is  quite  uncertain. 
(PUn.  zi.  18;  Ukett,  toI.  iiL  pt.  I  p.  434.) 

AKBEJA,  oocors  in  the  Notitia  Dt^fnUatum, 
'Stoat  far  name  it  otunddes  mth  Ireby  in  Cumber- 
land ;  bat  tboK  wbo  lay  much  stress  on  the  native 
cn^noe  of  the  absence  of  Roman  remains  at  Jrtby 
prpfer  Mortaikg  in  the  same  county.  Now,  the  'by 
in  each  of  these  irords  is  Danish ;  and  Arheja  is 
one  flf  the  fecms,  which  hare  been  quoted  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine  of  Da$nak  SetOemerUs  m  Great 
Brilam,  anterior  to  the  Saxon  invasioOi  held  by  more 
than  one  cempetent  investigator.  [R  G.  L] 

AEBEXA.  1.  (r^  •'J^Xa:  Eth,  *ApA7Arrcu, 
Sbab.  zi.  pi  737;  IHod.  zvii.  53;  Arrian,  Anab,  iii. 
8. 15;  CnrL  ir.  9;  Amm.  Marc,  xziii.  6),  a  town  of 
flai5temAdiabeoe,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Assyria,  be- 
tween the  Lycns  (the  greater  Zdb)  and  the  Caprus 
(the  fcsacT  Zd6).  Its  present  name  is  Arbil  (Nie- 
bdhr,  Vojf.  ToL  ii  p.  277).  Strabo  sUtes  that  it 
was  in  Aturia,  and  belonged  to  Babyloniaj  which  is 
trae,  if  we  i>oppose  that  the  Lycus  was  the  boundary 
between  Babykiiia  and  Assyria  Proper.  Arbela  has 
been  cdebnted  as  the  scene  of  the  last  conflict  be- 
tween Darcina  and  Alexander  the  Great  The 
battle,  bowvrer,  really  took  place  near  the  village  of 
<:«npfitM»^«  (**the  camel's  house,"  Strab.  xvii.  p. 
737X  <B  the  banks  of  the  Bnmodus,  a  tributary  of 
the  Lycus,  abont  20  miles  to  the  NW.  of  ArbeU. 
(ThniwaU,£rM<.o/*(jreece,voLvi.p.2l7.)  Dareius 
left  his  b^:gage  and  treasures  at  Arbela,  when  he 
sdianceJ  to  meet  Alexander.  [V.] 

2.  (Kidat  Ibm  Maan)^  a  village  in  Galilee,  in 
tlie  ncighboariiood  of  which  were  certain  fortified 
caverns.  This  Arbela  of  Galilee  was  probably  the 
httJ^AtM  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (x.  14).  The 
ovens  are  first  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  march  of  Bacrhidfw  into  Judaea;  they  were 
thm  occupied  bj  many  fugitives,  and  the  Syrian 
ccaeral  encamped  at  Arbela  long  enough  to  make 
kinaelf  master  of  them.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii  11.  §  1.) 
This  it  probably  the  same  event  as  that  recorded 
(1  3Iaec  ix.  2),  where  Bacchides  is  said  to  have 
labdaed  Messakdi  in  Arbela.  The  word  Messaloth 
(HfffffoAivt),  probably  meaning  steps,  stories,  ter- 
lacas.  \i\KtTL  Uerod  the  Great  took  Sepphoiis  these 
csrena  were  occupied  by  a  band  of  robbers,  who 
eoBnoutted  great  depredations  in  that  quarter,  and 
were  with  difficulty  exterminated  by  Herod.  After 
^■fe">Ti»g  the  robbera,  Herod  laid  siege  to  the  caverns; 
hot  as  they  were  situated  in  the  midst  of  steep  difiv, 
everhanging  a  deep  valley  with  only  a  narrow  path 
ka£ag  to  Uie  entrance,  the  attack  was  very  difficult 
Parties  of  soldiers  were  at  length  let  down  in  lai^ 
bases,  suspended  by  chains  from  above,  and  attacked 
those  wbo  deliraded  the  entrance  with  fire  and  sword, 
or  drs^q^  them  out  with  long  hooks,  and  dashed 
thrm  down  the  precipices.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15. 
|§  4,  5,  B.J,\.  16.  §§  2 — ft).  The  same  caverns 
vere  afterwards  fortified  by  Joeephus  himself  during 
his  «■«— tmMMJ  in  Galilee  against  the  Bomans;  in  one 
place  he  speaks  of  them  as  the  caverns  of  Arbela 
(  VittL.  §  37),  and  in  another  as  the  caverns  near  the 
kke  of  Gennettreth  (A  J.  ii.  20.  §  6).  According 
te  the  Tahnud  Arbela  lay  between  Sepphoris  and 
Tiberias.  (lightfiwt,  Chorog.  Cent.  c.  85.)  For 
thoe  leasoDs  ftibinson  identifies  the  Arbela  of  Ga- 
lilee and  its  fcrtified  caverns  with  the  present  Kil'at 
Ibm  Jfaan,  and  the  adjacent  site  of  Mins,  now 
known  as  irbid,  a  name  which  is  apparently  a  cor- 
mftifln  of  Irbil,  the  Arabic  form  of  Arbela.  Tlie.se 
Bs^dar  remains  were  first  mentioned  by  Pococks 
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(ii.  p.  67),  who  describes  them  under  the  name  of 
BaUnda.  They  have  been  visited  and  described  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  who  write  the  name  Urbed, 
{Trav.  p.  299.)  Burckhardt's  account  (7>ar. 
p.  331)  agrees  remarkably  with  that  given  by  Jo- 
sephus.  He  describes  them  as  natural  caverns  in 
the  calcareous  rock,  with  artificial  passages  cut  in 
them,  and  fortified;  the  whole  affording  refuge  to 
about  six  hundred  men. 

There  was  another  Arbela,  a  huge  village  in 
Gadara,  £.  of  the  Jordan  (Euseb.  et  Hieron.  Ono- 
magt.  «.  9.),  now  called  Irbid  or  Erbad  (Burkhardt, 
Trav.  pp.  268,  269 ;  Wmer,  Reai  Wort  s.  v.; 
Bobinson,  Pa/es(tM, vol.  iil  pp.  25 1 ,  279).   [£.B J.j 

AKBELITIS  ('ApifiKiris  x^P^  Ptol.  vi.  1.  §  2), 
the  district  around  Arbela,  which  Pliny  (vL  13.  s. 
16)  calls  a  part  of  Adiabene.  In  Stnibo  (xvi.  p. 
738)  the  district  around  Arbela  is  called  Abtacenb 
('Apram}!^),  a  name  otherwise  quite  unknown. 
Scallger  {ad  TibtdL  iv.  1.  142)  connects  the  name 
with  the  Erech  of  Scripture  (^Gen,  x.  10),  and 
therefore  proposes  to  read  Abactenb  QApaxrripi}); 
but  Erech  was  not  in  this  position;  and  we  ought 
probably  to  read  ABBELEinc  in  Strabo.  (See  Gros* 
kurd's  Strabo,  voL  iiL  p.  208.)  [V,] 

A'BBITI  MONTES.     [Arams.] 

ABBOGALA,  ABBUGALA.     [Albucblla.] 

ABC  A  ("Apinj,  "AfiKoi,  Steph.  a  «.«.;  Ptol.  v. 
15:  Area,  Plin.  v.  16:  Eth.  'Ap/rcubr,  Aroenus:  Ar* 
kite.  Gen.  X.  17;  1  Chron.i.  15:  LXX.  ^ApovKtuos)^ 
a  town  of  Phoenicia,  situated  between  Tripolis  and 
Antaradus,  at  the  NW.  foot  of  Libanns.  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  i.  6.  §  2  ;  Hieronym.  in  Gen.  x.  15)  It  lay 
a  parasang  from  the  sea  (Abulf.  Tab,  Syr.  p.  11), 
and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  writers. 
(Michaelis,5jpict7.ii.2d;  Schultens,  Vita  Saladini.) 
It  became  fiimons  for  the  worship  paid  by  its  inha- 
bitants to  Aphrodite  or  Astarte.  (Macrob.  Saturn. 
i.  21.)  After  the  Macedonian  conquest  a  temple 
was  erected  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  was  bora  in  this  temple,  to  which 
his  parents  had  repaired  during  a  festival,  A.  d.  205. 
(Aurel.  Vict  de  Caes.  xxiv.  1.)  In  consequence 
of  this  event  its  name  was  changed  to  Caesarea 
(Lamprid.  A  lex.  SevJ).  It  was  fortified  by  the  Arabs 
after  their  conquest  of  Syria.  In  A.  d.  1099  it  sus- 
tained a  long  siege  firom  the  first  Crusaders  (Wllken, 
die  Kreuas.  vol.  ii.  p.  259),  but  was  not  taken. 
Nor  was  it  captured  till  the  reign  of  Baldwin  I.,  second 
king  of  Jerufealem,  by  William  Count  of  Sartanges. 
(Alb^.  Aquens.  xi.  1 ;  Wilken,  ii.  p.  673.)  The 
Memlooks,  when  they  drove  the  Christians  out  of 
Syria,  destroyed  it.  Burkhardt  (Syria^  p.  162) 
fixes  the  site  at  a  hill  called  TeUArka,  4  miles  S. 
of  the  Nahr-El'Kebir  (Eleutherus).  (Comp.  Shaw, 
ObtertfaL  p.  270;  for  present  condition  see  Biblio- 
iheca  Sacra  (American),  vol.  v.  p.  15.)     [E.B.  J.] 

ABCA'DIA  f  AfNToS^a;  'ApNdScs,  Steph.  B.  pro- 
bably Eth.),  a  city  of  Crete,  which  in  Hierocles  is 
placed  between  Lyctus  and  Cnossus;  but  in  Kiepert's 
map  appears  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Didymoi 
K61poi.  It  disputed  the  claims  of  Mt  Ida  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  Zeus.  The  Arcadians  were  first  allies 
of  Cnossus,  but  afterward  joined  Lyctus.  (Pol.  iv. 
53.)  According  to  Theophrastus,  when  the  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  enemies  the  springs  ceased  to 
flow;  when  recovered  by  the  inhabitants  they  re- 
sumed their  course  (Scnec.  Quaest.  Nat.  iii.  2 ;  Plin. 
xxxi.  4).  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARCA'DIA  CApKolSia:  Eth.  'Ap/rdt,  pi.  "ApicdScr. 
Arca.o,  pi.  Arc&des),  the  central  country  of  Pelopon- 
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nesoB,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Aigolis,  on  the  N. 
by  Achaia,  on  the  W.  by  Elis,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Messenia  and  Laconia.  Next  to  Laccnia  it  was  the 
lai^Gst  country  in  Peloponnesus ;  its  greatest  length 
was  aboat  50  miles,  its  breadth  varied  from  35  to 
41  miles,  and  its  area  was  about  1700  square  miles. 
It  was  sorroanded  on  all  sides  by  a  ring  of  moon- 
tuns,  forming  a  kind  of  natural  waU,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  other  Peloponnesian  states ;  and  it 
was  also  traverBSd,  in  its  interior,  by  Tarious  ranges 
of  mountains  in  all  directions.  Arcadia  has  been 
aptly  called  the  Switzerland  of  Greece. 

The  western  and  eastern  parts  of  Arcadia  differed 
considerably  in  their  physical  features.  In  the 
western  region  the  mountuns  were  wild,  high,  and 
bleak,  closely  piled  upon  one  another,  and  possessing 
vallies  of  small  extent  and  of  little  fertility.  The 
mountains  were  covered  with  forests  and  abounded 
in  game ;  and  even  in  the  time  of  Paosanias  (viii. 
23.  §  9),  not  only  wild  boars,  but  even  bears  were 
found  in  them.  It  was  drained  by  the  Alpheius 
and  its  tributary  streams.  This  part  of  Arcadia 
was  thinly  populated,  and  iis  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  among  the  rudest  of  the  Greeks.  They 
obtained  their  subsistence  by  hunting,  and  the  rear- 
ing  and  feeding  of  cattle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  rc^;ion  is  inter- 
sected by  mountains  of  lower  elevation,  between 
which  there  are  several  small  and  fertile  plains,  pro- 
ducing com,  oil,  and  wine.  These  plams  are  so 
completely  inclosed  by  mountains,  that  the  streams 
which  flow  into  them  from  the  mountains  only  find 
outlets  for  their  waters  by  natural  chasms  in  the 
rocks,  which  are  not  tmcommon  in  limestone  moun- 
tains. Many  of  these  streams,  after  disappearing 
beneath  the  ground,  rise  again  after  a  greater  or 
less  interval  These  chasms  in  the  mountains  were 
called  (4p€$fM  by  the  Arcadians  (Strab.  p.  389), 
and  are  termed  katavdthra  by  the  modem  Greeks. 
(Leake,  Morta,  vol.  iii.  p.  55.)  In  these  plains, 
enclosed  by  mountains,  were  situated  almost  all  the 
chief  cities  of  Arcadia, — Tegea,  Mantineia,  Qrchome- 
nus,  Stymphalus,  and  Pheneus,  whose  territories 
extoided  along  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  Ar- 
cadia, from  the  borders  of  Laconia  to  those  of  Scyon 
and  Pellene,  in  Achaia. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  Arcadia  the  best  known 
were  its  asses,  which  were  in  request  in  every  part  of 
Greece.  (Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1.  §  14;  Plin.  viii.  43. 
s.  68;  Plant.  Atin.  ii.  2.  67  ;  Strab.  p.  388;  Pers. 
iii.  9,  "  Arcadiae  pecuaria  rtidert  credas.") 

The  principal  mountains  in  Arcadia  were :  on  the  N. 
Cyllene,  in  the  NE.  comer  of  the  country,  the  highest 
point  in  the  Peloponnesus  (7788  feet),  which  runs 
in  a  westerly  direction,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Achaia  and  Elis,  and  was  known  under  the 
names  of  Crathis,  Aroanius,  and  Erymanthus.  On 
the  W.  Lampeia  and  Pholoe,  both  of  them  a  southern 
continuation  of  Erymanthus,  and  the  other  mountains 
separating  Arcadia  frnm  Elis,  but  the  names  of 
which  are  not  preserved.  On  the  £.  Lyrceins,  Ar- 
temisium,  ParUienium,  and  the  range  of  mountains 
separating  Arcadia  from  Argotis,  and  connected  with 
the  northern  extremity  of  Taygetns.  fn  the  S. 
Maenalus  and  Lycaeus.  Of  these  mountains  an  ac- 
count is  given  under  their  respective  names. 

The  chief  river  of  Arcadia,  which  is  also  the 
principal  river  of  the  Peloponnesus,  is  the  Alpheius. 
It  rises  near  the  southern  frontier,  flows  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  receives  many  tributaries. 
[ Alfueius.3    Besides  these,  the  Styx,  EuROTiVS, 
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and  Erashtus,  also  rise  in  Arcadia.  Of  the  nnine- 
rous  small  lakes  (m  the  eastern  frontier  the  most  im- 
portant was  Stymphalus,  near  the  town  of  that 
name.     [Stthfhalus.] 

The  Arcadians  regarded  themselves  as-  the  nmt 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  called  themselves 
TpofftKrivoij  as  laying  claim  to  an  antiquity  higher 
than  that  of  the  moon,  though  some  modem  mriten 
interpret  this  epithet  differently.    (Apoll.  Shod.  vr. 
264 ;  Lucian,  de  A§trol  c.  26  ;  SchoL  adArittoph. 
Nub,  397 ;  Heyne,  De  Artadibus  bma  aniiqmribiu, 
in  Optueukij  vol  ii.  pp.  333 — 355.)    They  derived 
their  name  from  an  eponymous  ancestor  iocss,  the 
son  of  Zeus,  though  his  genealogy  is  given  difioentlj 
by  difierent  writers.    (^DicL  o/Biogr.  art.  Arau.) 
The  Greek  writers  call  them  indigenous  (ovroxM- 
F€5),  or  Pelasgians,  and  Pelasgns  is  said  to  hive 
been  thdr  first  sovereign.     Herodotus  says  that  the 
Arcadians  and  Cynurians  were  the  only  two  pcc^les 
in   Pelopopnesus  who  had   never   changed  thdr 
abodes ;  and  we  know  that  Arcadia  was  iiihslttted 
by  the  same  race  from  the  earliest  times  of  whidi 
we  have  any  historical  records.    (Herod,  viii.  73, 
and  i.  146,  'ApKuHfs  TlfXcuryoi ;  Xen.  Hell,  vii  1. 
§  23 ;  Dem.  de  Fait,  Leg.  §  261 ;  Pans.  viiL  1 ; 
Strab.  p.  338.)    Shut  up  within  their  mcMmtains 
the  Arcadians  experienced  fewer  changes  than  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.     They  are  represented 
as  a  people  simple  in  their  habits,  and  moderate  in 
their  desires ;  and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
their  countxyman  Polybius,  they  retained  down  to 
lus  time  a  high  reputation  among  the  Greeks  for 
hosptality,  kindness,  and  piety.     He  ascribes  these 
excellencies  to  their  social  institutions,  and  especially 
to  their  cultivation  of  music,  which  was  sappofied 
to  oountoact  the  harshness  of  character  which  their 
rugged  country  had  a  tendency  to  produce ;  and  he 
attributes  the  savage  character  of  the  inhabitaots 
of  Cynaetha  to  their  neglect  of  music.    (PoL  iv.  20, 
21.)    We  know  frt>m  other  authorities  that  miuie 
fonned  an  important  part  of  their  education;  and 
they  were  celebrated  throughout  antiquity  both  for 
their  love  of  music  and  for  the  success  with  which 
they  cultivated  it    (C(xnp.  e.  g.  Vixig.  Ed.  x.  32.) 
The  lyre  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  thdr 
country  by  Hermes.     The  syrinx,  also,  which  was 
the  musical  instrument  of  shepherds,  was  the  io* 
vention  of  Pan,  the  tntelaiy  god  of  Arcadia.    The 
simplicity  of  the  Arcadian  chuacter  was  exaggerated 
by  the  Koman  poets  into  an  ideal  excellenoe ;  and 
its  shepherds  were  represented  as  living  in  a  state 
of  innocence  and  virtue.     But  they  did  not  possess 
an  equal  reputation  for  intelligence,  as  is  shown  by 
the  provwbial  expressiims,  Arcadid  aeiwtt,  Arca- 
dioae  awree,  &c. :  a  blockhead  is  caUed  by  Juvenal 
(vu.  160)  Arcadicutjuveim.     The  Arcadians  were 
a  strong  and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers ;  and,  like 
the  Swiss  in  modem  Europe,  they  constantly  sen'ed 
as  mercenaries.     (Athen.  L  p.  27  ;  Thuc  viL  57.) 

The  religion  of  the  Arcadians  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  nation  of  shepherds  and 
huntsmen.  Hermes  was  originally  an  Arcadian  di- 
vinity, sud  to  have  been  bom  on  Mt.  Cyllene,  and 
brought  up  on  Mt.  Acacesius ;  but  the  deity  whom 
they  most  worshipped  was  Ms  son  Pan,  the  great 
guardian  of  flocks  £uid  shepherds.  Another  ancient 
Arcadian  divinity  was  Artemis,  who  presided  over 
the  chase,  and  who  appears  to  have  h&en  originally 
a  different  goddess  from  Artemis,  the  sister  of 
Apollo,  though  the  two  were  afterwards  confounded. 
{Did.  of  Biog.  art.  Jlrtoww.)    The  worship  of 
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TjttOy  sonained  Ljcaens,  was  also  very  ancient 
in  Arcadk,  and  was  oefebnted  with  human  sacri- 
fices em  down  to  the  Macedoman  period,  a  fiict 
vhidi  proi«8  that  the  Aicadlana  still  retained  much 
of  their  original  rude  and  savage  character,  notwith- 
atandii^  tbe  praises  of  their  eocmtiTman  Poljbius. 
(Theopb.  apu  Porphjr.  de  Abstm.  ii.  27 ;  comp. 
Puaa,  riS.  38.  §  7.)  Despoena,  danghter  of  Po- 
aeidoo  and  Dcmeter,  was  likewise  worshipped  with 
gnat  solemDity  in  Arcadia.     (Pans.  viii.  37.) 

Of  the  history  of  the  Arcadians  little  requires  to 
be  «id.  Pknaaniaa  (riii.  1 ,  seq.)  gives  a  long  list 
«f  the  earij  Arcadian  kings,  respecting  whom  the 
carioBS  in  soch  matters  will  find  a  minute  account 
in  OiBtoo.  (/oal.  JffeiL  toL  i  pp.  88—92.)  It 
appesn  from  the  genealogy  of  thoe  kings  that  the 
Arcadians  were,  from  an  early  period,  Prided  into 
iennl  independent  states.  The  most  ancient  divi- 
caoo  ^ypears  to  hare  heen  into  three  sepaxate  bodies. 
Tbi«  is  alluded  to  in  the  aoooont  of  the  descendants 
«f  Areas,  who  had  three  sons,  Azan,  Apheidas,  and 
£lttas,fram  whom  sprang  the  difierent  Arcadian 
kiDgs  (Pans.  viiL  4) ;  and  this  triple  diviaon  is  also 
sea  in  the  geographical  distribatioos  of  the  Arca- 
diiBs  into  Aunes,  Farrhasii,  and  TrapezuntiL 
(SeepL  B.  #.  o.  'A^tu'lo.)  In  the  Trojan  war,  how- 
ever, there  is  only  one  Arcadian  king  mentioned, 
A|(apeoor,  the  son  of  Ancaens,  and  descendant  of 
Aphodas,  who  sailed  with  the  Arcadians  against 
Trof  ,  m  60  ships,  which  had  been  supplied  to  them 
hf  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  609.)  Previous 
to  the  Trojan  war  Tarions  Arcadian  colonies  are 
Slid  fiD  hafe  been  aent  to  Italy.  Of  these  the  most 
celcbnted  was  the  one  led  by  Evander,  who  settled 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  Tiber,  at  the  spot  where  Rome 
«as  afterwsids  haUt,  and  called  the  town  which  he 
baik  RdQanttam,  after  the  Arcadian  place  of  this 
ume,  from  which  be  came.  [Pallahtium.]  That 
thoe  Arcadian  colonies  are  pure  fictions,  no  one 
wonld  think  of  doobting  at  the  present  day ;  but  it 
hss  been  eaggested  that  an  explanation  of  them  may 
be  iband  in  the  supposition  that  the  ancient  inhabit- 
BOti  of  Latiom  were  Felasgisns,  like  the  Arcadians, 
aad  Dsay  thus  have  pijuwuwid  certain  traditions  in 
eomsMn.  (Coaxp.  Niebuhr,  EitL  of  Some,  voL  L 
p.  86.) 

On  the  inrasaoa  of  Felopannesus  by  the  Dorians, 
die  Arcadians,  protected  by  their  mountains,  maln- 
tsaaed  their  independence  (Herod.  iL  171 ;  Strab. 
f>333);  hot  the  Spartans,  when  their  power  be- 
casK  more  fbHy  developed,  made  various  attempts 
to  «btain  dominion  over  the  Arcadian  towns.  Ae- 
confiagly,  the  Arcadians  fought  on  tbe  side  of  the 
M*— wi^w^  in  their  wan  against  Sparta ;  and  they 
showed  their  sympathy  for  the  Messenians  by  re- 
covittf;  them  into  thrir  country,  and  giving  them 
danghtan  in  marriage  at  the  close  of  the  second 
irar  (b.  c  631),  and  by  putting  to  death 
Aristocrates,  king  of  Orchomenus,  because  he  trea- 
cbrriRialy  abandoned  the  Messenians  at  tlio  battle 
of  the  Trcneh.  (Diod.  xv.  66 ;  PoL  iv.  33 ;  Pans. 
riiL  5.  §  lO,  seq.)  Since  the  Arcadians  were  not 
uaited  by  any  political  league,  and  rardy  acted  in 
onreri,  till  the  ibandation  of  Megalopolis  bj  Epa- 
aaaondaa,  in  b.c.  371,  their  history  down  to  this 
petiod  is  the  history  of  their  sepsmte  towns.  It  is 
sDJy  neeesBsiy  to  mention  here  the  more  important 
evcota,  Ttierring,  for  details,  to  the  separate  articles 
Qukr  tbe  names  of  these  towns.  M  jet  of  the  Ar- 
cadian towns  were  only  villages,  each  independent 
«f  the  other,  but  on  the  eastern  frontier  there  were 
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some  oonsidenble  towns,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above.  Of  these  by  hr  the  most  important  were 
T^ea  and  Mantineia,  on  the  bordere  of  Laccmia  and 
Argolis,  their  territ<»ieB  consisting  of  the  pUiin  of 
Tripolitzd. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  Spartans 
made  various  attempts  to  extend  their  dominion 
over  Arcadia.  The  whole  of  the  northern  territory 
of  Sparta  originally  bdonged  to  Arcadia,  and  was 
inhabited  by  Arcadian  inhabitants.  The  districts 
of  Sdrltis,  Beleminfttis,  Maleatis,  and  CaryStis, 
were  at  one  time  part  of  Arcadia,  but  had  been 
conquered  and  annexed  to  Sparta  before  b.  c.  600. 
(Grote,  BitL  of  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p  588.)  The  Spar- 
tans, however,  met  with  a  formidable  resistance  from 
Tegea,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a  struggle,  which 
lasted  for  several  centuries,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Spartans  had  been  frequently  defeated, 
that  Tegea  at  length  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta,  about  b.  o.  560.  [Tegea.]  From  this 
time  T^ea  and  the  other  Arcadian  towns  a|^pear 
as  the  allies  of  Sparta,  and  obeyed  her  ordors  as  to 
the  disposal  of  thdr  militaiy  force;  but  they  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  independence,  and  never 
became  the  subjects  of  Sparta.  In  the  Persian 
wars,  the  Arca^ans  fought  under  Sparta,  and  the 
Tegeatans  appear  as  the  second  militaiy  power  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  having  tbe  place  of  honour  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  allied  army.  (Herod,  ix.  26.)  Between 
the  battle  of  Plataea  and  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Messenian  war  (»'.  e.  between  b.c.  479  and  464),  the 
Arcadians  were  again  at  war  with  Sparta.  Of  this 
war  we  have  no  details,  and  we  only  know  that  the 
Spartans  gained  two  great  victories,  one  over  the 
Tegeates  and  Argives  at  Tegea,  and  another  over 
all  the  Arcadians,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  Man- 
tineians,  at  Dipaea  (iv  AnriuifViv)  in  the  Maenalian 
territory.  (Herod,  ix.  35;  Pans.  iii.  11.  §7.)  In 
the  Pelqionnesian  war,  all  the  Arcadian  towns  re- 
mained fiiithful  to  Sparta,  with  the  exception  of 
Mantineia;  but  this  city,  which  was  at  the  head  of 
the  democratical  interest  in  Arcadia,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Aigos,  and  Athens,  and  Elis,  in  b.  c. 
421,  and  declared  war  against  Sparta.  The  Man- 
tineians,  however,  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
renew  their  alliance  with  Sparta,  b.c.  417.  (Thnc. 
V.  29,  seq.,  66,  seq.,  81.)  Some  years  afterwards, 
the  Spartans,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Mantineia, 
razed  the  walls  of  the  dty,  and  distributed  the  in- 
habitants among  the  four  or  five  villages,  of  which 
they  had  originally  consisted,  b.  o.  385.  (Xen. 
HelL  V.  2.  §§  1—6 ;  Diod.  xv.  19.)  [Mawtinkia.] 
The  defeat  c^  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
hy  Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans  (b.  c.  371), 
destroyed  the  Spartan  supremacy  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  restored  the  independence  of  the  Arcadian 
towns.  This  victory  was  followed  immediately  by 
the  restoration  of  Msntineia,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  by  the  fbrmatian  of  a  political  confederation  in 
Arcadia.  The  person  who  took  the  most  active 
part  m  efiecting  this  union,  was  a  native  of  Man- 
tineia, named  Lycomedes,  and  his  project  was 
warmly  seconded  by  Epaminondas  and  the  Boeotian 
chiefs.  The  plan  was  opposed  by  the  aristocratical 
parties  at  Orchomenus,  Tegea,  and  other  Arcadian 
towns,  but  it  received  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Arcadian  people.  They  resolved 
to  found  a  new  city,  which  was  to  be  the  64?at  of 
the  new  government,  and  to  be  called  Megalopolis, 
or  the  Great  City.  The  foundations  of  the  city 
were  immediately  hud,  and  its  population  was  drawn 
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firam  about  40  petty  Arcadian  townships.  [Me- 
galopolis.] Of  the  constitution  of  the  new  con- 
federation we  have  very  little  information.  We  onlj 
know  that  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  which 
used  to  meet  at-  Megalopolis,  was  called  oi  Mipioij 
or  the  ^  Ten  Thousand."  (Xen.  ffelL  vi.  5.  §  3, 
seq.,  Tii.  1.  §  38 ;  Pans.  viii.  27 ;  Diod.  xv.  59.) 
This  council  was  evidently  a  representative  assem- 
bly, and  was  not  composeid  exclusively  of  Megalo- 
politans;  but  when  and  how  often  it  was  assembled, 
and  whether  there  was  any  smaller  council  or  not, 
are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered.  (For 
details,  see  Thirl  wall,  ffist  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  88.) 
A  standing  army  was  also  formed,  called  Epariii 
(^'EvapiToi),  consisting  of  5000  men,  to  defend  tlie 
common  interests  of  the  confederation.  (Xen.  ffell, 
vii.  4.  §  34,  v-ii.  5.  §  3;  Diod.  xv.  62,  67;  Hesych, 
s.  V,  ivop6i\Toi,)  Supported  by  the  Thebans,  the 
Arcadians  were  able  to  resist  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Spartans  to  prevent  the  new  confederacy  finom 
becoming  a  reality ;  but  they  sustained  one  signal 
defeat  from  the  Spartans  under  Archidamus,  in 
B.  c.  367,  in  what  b  called  the  "^  Tearless  battle," 
although  the  statement  that  10,000  of  the  Arcadians 
and  their  Argive  allies  were  slain,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  man  on  the  Spartan  side,  is  evidently 
an  exaggeration.  (Plut.  Ages.  33;  IMod.  xv.  72; 
Xen.  HeU.  vii.  1.  §  28,  seq.)  In  b.  c.  365,  a  war 
broke  out  between  the  .AJcadians  and  Eleans,  in 
which  the  former  were  not  only  successful,  but  took 
possession  of  Olympia,  and  gave  to  the  Pisatans  the 
presidency  of  tiie  Olympic  games  (364).  The 
members  of  the  Arcadian  government  appropriated 
a  portion  of  the  sacred  treasures  at  Olympia  to  pay 
their  troops;  but  this  proceeding  was  warmly  cen- 
sured by  the  l^Iantineians,  who  were,  for  some 
reason,  opposed  to  the  supreme  government.  The 
latter  was  supported  by  Tegea,  as  well  as  by  the 
Thebans,  and  the  Mantineiaus,  in  consequence,  were 
led  to  ally  themselves  with  their  ancient  enemies 
the  Spartans.  (Xen.  HelL  vii.  4;  Diod.  xv.  77, 
seq.)  Thus,  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Arcadi.i 
were  again  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  the 
strength  of  the  new  confederation  was  destroyed 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  The  disturbed 
state  of  Arcadia  brought  Epaminondas  at  the  head 
of  a  Theban  army  into  Peloponnesus,  in  b.  c.  362 ; 
and  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  peace  among  all  the  belligerents, 
with  the  exception  of  Sparta.  In  the  subsequent 
disturbances  in  Greece,  we  hear  little  of  the  Ar- 
cadians; and  though  Megalopolis  continued  to  be 
an  important  cit^,  the  political  confederation  lost  all 
real  power.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
we  find  many  of  the  Arcadian  cities  in  the  hands 
of  tymnts;  and  so  little  union  was  there  between 
the  cities,  that  some  of  them  joined  the  Achaean, 
and  others  the  Aetolian,  league.  Thus  Megalopolis 
was  united  to  the  Achaean  League,  whereas  Orcho- 
menus,  T^ea,  and  ^lantineia,  were  members  of  the 
Aetolian.  (Pol.  ii.  44,  46.)  Subsequently,  the 
whole  of  Arcadia  was  annexed  to  the  Achaean 
League,  to  which  it  continued  to  belong  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  league  by  the  Romans,  when 
Arcadia,  with  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  became 
part  of  the  Boman  province  of  Achaia.  [Achaia.] 
Like  many  of  the  other  countries  of  Greece,  Arcadia 
rapidly  declined  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  almost  deserted  at  the  time  when  he 
wnite;  and  of  all  its  ancient  cities  Tegea  was  the 
only  one  still  inhabited  in  his  day.    (Strab.  p.  388.) 


ARCADLA. 

For  our  knowledge  of  the  greater  part  of  the  cosn^ 
try  we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Pausanias,  who  lias 
devoted  one  of  his  books  to  a  description  of  its  citi« 
and  their  remains. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  towns  of  Arcadia: 
1.  In  Teg€4Uii  (Te7*oTij),  the  SE.  district,  Te- 
GEA,  with  the  dependent  places  MaiUhyrea^PmiKe, 
Garetu,  Corytheis, 

2.  In  Maniinioe  (Mayriyucfi),  the  district  N.  of 
Tegeatis,  Mantikeu,  with  the  dependent  places, 
Maera,  Petrosaca,  Fkoesan,  NesUme,  MelcmgeiOj 
Elymku 

3.  In  Stffmphddia  (Srv/i^NxXfa),  the  district  N. 
of  Mantinice,  Stymphalus,  Ouoyrtdm,  Alea. 

4.  In  MaenaUa  (ViaupaKia\  so  called  from  Ut 
Maenalus  [MAENALus]y<the  district  S.andW.  of 
Mantinice,  and  W.  of  T^catis:  on  the  road  from 
Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  Ladoceia  ;  Haemomae 
{AtfiofttU),  probably  on  the  western  side  of  Mt. 
Tzimbard  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  3,  44.  §  I ;  Steph.  B. 
t.  v.;  Leakey  Fetopormesiacoy  p.  247);  Orestha- 
SIUM,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road;  Aphroditium 
('A^poSitnoy,  Pans.  viii.  44.  §  2);  Athenaeum; 
AsEA;  Pallantium.  On  the  road  from  Mega- 
lopolis to  Maenalus,  along  the  valley  of  the  ficlisson^ 
Peraetheis  {ntpouetls,  Pans.  viii.  3.  §  4,  27.  §  3, 
36.  §  7),  Lycoa,  Dipaea,  Sumatia,  Maenalus. 
N.  of  Maenalus,  Anemosa  and  Helisson.  Between 
Pallantium  and  Asea  Eutaea.  The  inhabitants  of 
most  of  these  towns  were  removed  to  Meoalopous, 
on  the  foundation  of  the  latter  ci^,  which  was 
situated  in  the  SW.  comer  of  Maenalia.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  inhabitants  ci  most  of  tltc 
towns  in  the  districts  Maleatis,  Cromitis,  Parrhasia, 
Cynuria,  Eutresia. 

5.  In  Maleatis  (MaAcSrtr),  a  district  S.  of  Mae- 
nalia, on  the  borders  of  Laconia.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  district,  and  of  Cromitis,  are  called  A^iae 
by  Pausanias  (viii.  27.  §  4),  because  the  La(^e- 
monian  town  of  Aegys  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia. 
Malea;  Leuctra,  or  Leugtrum;  Phalaesbae; 
Scirtomum  (pbcifn^pioy.  Pans.  viii.  27.  §  4),  of 
uncertain  site. 

6.  In  Cromitis  (Kp«^7r(f),  a  district  west  of 
Maleatis,  on  the  Messenian  frontier:  Cromi,  or 
Cromnus;  Gatheae;  Fliaedrias  (*ai^pias,Vaxi&, 
viii.  35.  §  1),  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Camasium,  perhaps  on  the  height  above  NeolMri 
(Leake,  FelopormesiacOy  p.  236.) 

7.  In  Parrhasia  (Ila^^ao-Mc^,  Thuc.  v.  33),  a 
district  on  the  Messenian  frontier,  N.  of  Cromitis 
and  Messenia,  occupying  the  left  bank  of  the  plain 
of  the  Alpheius:  Macareae;  Daseae;  Acace- 
sium;  Lycosura;  Thocnla;  Basilis;  Cypsela; 
Bathos  ;  Trapezus  ;  Acontium  and  Presets 
{*AK6vrtoVy  UpoiTus),  both  of  uncertain  site.  (Pauj«. 
viii.  27.  §  4.)  The  Parrhasii  (Ua(i^toi)  are  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Arcadian 
tribes.  (Strab.  p.  388;  Steph.  B.  At?.  'Afcuia.) 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Mantindans  had 
extended  their  supremacy  over  the  Parrhasii,  but 
the  latter  were  restored  to  independence  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  B.C.  421.  (Thuc  v.  33.)  [Mak- 
TiNEiA.]  Homer  mentions  a  town  Parrhasia,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Parrhasus,  son  of  Lycaon, 
or  by  Pelasgus,  son  of  Arestor,  which  Leake  con- 
jectures to  be  the  same  as  Lycosura.  (Horn.  //. 
ii.  608;  Plin.  iv.  10;  Steph.  B.  s.  v,  Uad^ia,) 
[Lycosura.]  The  Roman  poets  frequently  usj 
the  adjectives  Parrhasius  and  Parrhaais  as  equi- 
valent to  Ajpcadian.    (Virg.  Aen,  viii.  344,  xl  31; 
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Ot.  Vet.  TiiL  SIS.)  Thoi  we  find  ParrhuUkt 
MeSoi,  L  B.  Dm  mijor  (Oi.  Fail.  iv.  577);  Par- 
i.  C«menl»  {Ov.  FatL  i.  61B); 
0,  i.  •.  CiUislo.  (Ot,  Trill,  ii. 
190) 

B.  la  mgaSae,  W.  of  Pim^uuia  mnd  K.  oT  Ue»- 
•mil,  PniCAixi. 

9.  In  r^nrui,  S.  of  Phigmlica  uid  ParrWia: 
Ljeoia    [Me  Licoa]  ;    Theisoa  ;    Bresthb  ] 

tniios  uid  Alphein*  (P«iu.  ™.  28.  §  3);  Tbv- 

RJIECK  1     HYrSDS;     GoRTTB    OT    GoRTVMA  ;   Ma- 
UTHA;    BrFHAGlVK;    AuPHERA. 

la  Jn  Eatraia  (Etrfnprfa),  >  district  between 
FbtIiiui  tod  HaoBlia,  inhiluted  b/  the  Enlnaii 
(Xm.  Hell.  Tu.  1.  §  29.),  of  which  the  Hlow- 
M«  tonu  in  c*anwnited  bj  Finsaniu  (viii.  37. 
f  3):  Trieolau  (Tpi«i\awv,  liii.  3.  §  4,  39. 
f  S) ;  Zotmimm  or  Zoelia  (Zafri ur  or  ZmtIb,  riiL 
35.^6);  Ckariiia(Xapirla,\ii. 3.^4,35.% 5); 
flaUerma  (n-taXUtfiia);  CtlOMtma  (KKib0ar)i 
Pwrtia  ^Tlapipiia,  viii.  35.  §  6).  In  EuOrea*, 
tbtn  na  m  nlkge,  Snru  (Siii)],  IS  stadia  ftom 
Ik^iliipoJis;  tlien  fbUowed  in  order,  northwards, 
CLvina,  Tricolemi,  Zotteum  or  Zoelia,  iind  Paro- 
rna;  bat  tbe  pofrilioD  of  the  other  fiacei  is  doubt- 
fi^  Strpbuinfl  speaks  of  a  town  Evtraii  (j.  v. 
ECr^fsii),  and  Utsjchins  of  a  town  Evire  (i.  v. 
Efrtur);  bat  in  Paosaoias  the  name  ii  only  fonnd 
M  ilat  of  tbe  peii|i]e. 

1 1,  la  Henmtit  ('HiuiaTu),  tlM  district  in  tlic 
W.  OD  the  borders  of  EEs,  Heilaea  and  Uei^e- 

IS.  Id  OnJuHteaia  COpxoiuria'),  the  district 
X.  eii  totjesia  and  Cjnaria,  and  £.  of  Hereatia : 
OKmoaEsca ;  Amilus  ;  Methtdrtuv  ,  Pha- 
Li^TTBUii;  TheihoA;  Teuthis;  XofUKrUyCaiiiOj 
■id  Dip^eita,  (armii^  a  Tripolia,  bnt  otbenriBe 
■Bknowo.  (Pans.  Tin.  27.  §  +.)  This  Kuiacri. 
MHBt  net  be  cooiaunkd  with  the  Nonaciis  In  Pbe- 
Bntis,  where  the  Stjx  nee. 

13.  In  Caphfotii  (Kn^wrii),  the  district  N.  and 
W.of  Ordunienia;  CAmrAE  and  iVofi  (Nwoi),  on 
Hw  Htct  Tngns.     (Pans.  liiL  23.  §§  2,  9.) 

U.  In  Pianatii  (^frtSrn),  tbe  district  N.  of 
Caphjalis,  and  in  the  NE.  of  Arcadia,  on  tbe 
frcnimof  Achaia:  PHEiiEtis;  Ltcueuaj  Cartas; 
Pextelel-n;  No:<acris. 

15.  In  CldtaTia  (lOnn-opla),  tha  district  W.  of 
Pbmratis:  Cleitor;  Lcai;  Pad's;  Sdrae (iiT/xu, 
Paas.  liiL  23.  §  9 ;  ni.  DtiAuni,  Leake,  Ftlopon- 
■rnoea.  f.  3!l),  on  the  frontiers  (S  Ptophidia; 
Znouin  (AiMiioiu'),  Maoboa  {KtaiSaa), 
Saa  (NotfiH),  Oryx  or  Hojut  C'^l»'i-  'AAsCi),  and 
rjalioilu  (eaxullki),  all  on  tbe  rirer  Ladon. 
(Paoa.  TiiL  as.  §  !;  Leake,  Ptloprmneiiaca,  p. 
MS.) 

16.  CrsAETSA,  wiln  >  small  tenitorj  N.  of 


17.  In  Ptopliidia  (Vv^Ia).  >  district  W.  of 
Ottona,  on  Ibe  frontienof  Elia:  Psofhis,  with 
the  Tillage  TVopoeo. 

18.  1b  neifnuin  (etXmrfii).  the  district  S.  of 
l!iB  preceding,  abo  on  the  fnntiers  of  Elis;  Thel. 
rrrtx,  and  <^CEii.ii  or  Oxcab. 

Tbe  ntB  of  the  following  Arcadian  towns,  men- 
Coned  bT  fiteibmit  Bjiantinns,  is  quite  unknown : 
AOimh' CiMdm,):  AtUAaiia  {'ArSJra);  AiJon 
<AlAi(>),  fler™  (i<f«a);  Diope  (aufcrn)  ;  Elii 
(*HJUf);  Epigra  C'*<V):  £"o(EOa);  £115™ 
(E»yM);  tfjno(To(o)i  Aofo  (Ntfji);  Nflania 


(N.ffTw((i);  A'oWio  (NoffTia):  OwWto  (0(;{a 
Ala):  iVIoeCnilXoi);  Phoriaa  (*ofita:);  Theaa 
(e<>ai);  rAynumn  (evpajbr). 


ABCATTOM     [Abp  ira  ] 

ARCES  NE      [Ahokoo*.] 

ARCEUTHUS  (  Ap«™ft)s),  a  small  Inbnlary  of 
the  OroDlea  m  Sjris,  ^wing  throngh  the  plain  of 
Anlioch.     (Strab.  lyi.  p.  751 :  Malal.  viii.  p.  8*.) 

A'RCnABIS  {"ApxaSii),  a  river  of  Pontus,— or 
Anbis,  as  it  utAiids  in  Ike  text  of  Scjlix  (p,  3!), — 
appeals  to  be  the  Arhara.  The  distance  from  the 
Arvliabis  to  tha  Apeams  was  reckoned  50  stadia. 
The  Arehabis  is  ^ced  between  the  Pjiitea  and  the 
Apcvas.  [G.  L.] 

ARCHAEOTOLIS  CApxai^wiiAiO.  »  «!'?  <^ 
Colchis,  on  tha  borfera  of  Iberia,  in  a  very  strong 
poHlion  on  a  rook  near  the  river  Phasis.  At  Ihe 
rime  of  the  Bytantiae -empitB,  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Lazic  kingdom.  (Piwop.  B.  G.  iv.  13;  A^th. 
iiL5,  8,  17.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCHAKDRO'POLISCAfl  xiripia  Tif\r  j,  Herod . 
ii.  97, 98 ;  StefJi.B.  i.v.:  Elh.  'Afixa»V"^"l')i  * 
city  in  Lower  Egypt,  between  Naocmtij  and  Sals, 
which  derived  its  name,  accordinf?  to  Ilerodotaa,  from 
Archandros  of  This,  tbe  father-in-law  of  Danans. 
He  olBerres  that  Archandma  is  not  an  Enjptian 
appellation.     [Akbhopolib  ]  [W,  B.  D.] 

ARCHELA'IS  Cf^px"^!}.  1.  In  Cappadoda, 
and  on  the  Halys,  as  Plinj  aUtes  (vi.  3);  a  founda- 
tion  of  Archelaus,  the  last  king  of  Cappadooia,  which 
the  emperor  Clandiua  made  a  Colonia.  Tlie  site  is 
aaanmed  to  be  .4jfc-»eroi  (Hamilton,  JtoforcAti,  vol. 
ii.  p.230;£ond.  (;ea^.JiRirn.rol.  viii.  p.146);  bnt 
At-4erai  is  not  on  die  Haljs,  as  Leake  supposes, 
Ak-itrai  is  in  3B°  20'  N.  lat.,  "in  an  open  and 
well-cnltiratcd  valley,  through  which  a  small  stream 
called  the  Beyai-Su  flows  mto  the  salt  laks  of  Koch' 
bisar."  Ai-ierai,  however,  agrees  very  well  with 
tbe  position  of  Arcbelais  as  Uud  down  in  the  Itine- 
raries, and  Pliny  may  have  been  misled  m  suppceing 
the  stream  Ml  which  it  tUai  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Halya.  [G.  L.] 

2.  A  TiOage  built  by  Archelans,  son  of  Herod 
(J«eph...4R(ig.  iTti.  13.  §l),and  notliu'from  Pha- 
saeUa  (iviii.  2.  g  2).  It  is  placed  by  the  Peutinger 
Tables  12  M.  P.  north  of  Jencho.  (ReUnd.  Palatil. 
p.  576,  comp.  pLitc,  p.  421.)  [E.  B.J.] 

ARCl,  a  city  of  Hisjaoia  Baetica,  and  a  colony, 
is  identified  by  coiiu  and  inscriptions  with  the  rains 
at  Aran  on  the  CuaudaUlt,  E.  of  .Xer«.  (FIoim, 
iT.p.90,x.p.*S.)  [P.S.] 

AHCIDA'VA  (Tab.  Peut.\  ■Apyltam,  Ptol.  m. 
8.  §  9),  a  city  of  l>acia,  on  the  road  from  Vimina- 
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cinrn  to  Tmscnm,  probably  near  Safka  or  SUttina, 
on  the  river  JVIera,  [P.  S.] 

ARCOBRI'GA  QkpK66piya,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §58: 
Arcobrigenses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 :  Arcos)^  a  stipen- 
diary city  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hlspania  TarraconensLs, 
between  Scgontia  and  Aquae  Bilbitanorum,  on  the 
high  road  from  Emerita  to  Gaesaraugosta.  (/<in. 
AnL  pp.  437,  438.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGONNE'SUS  qPifK6rvfi<roi),  a  small  island  of 
Garia,  near  to  the  mainland,  and  south  of  Halicar- 
nassns.  It  is  now  called  Or<ik  Ada,  When  Alex- 
ander besieged  Halicamassns,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  this  island.  (Arrian,  Anab.  L  23;  Strabo,  p. 
656;  Chart  of  the  Prom,  ofHalicamastUi,  fc,,  in 
Beaufort's  Karamaiaia;  Hamilton,  Retearchet^  ii.  34.) 

Strabo  (p.  643)  mentions  an  island,  Aspis,  between 
Teos  and  Lebedus,  and  he  adds  that  it  was  also 
called  Arconnesns.  Ghandler,  who  saw  the  island 
from  the  mainland,  says  that  it  is  called  Carabash, 
Barbie  du  Bocage  (^Tranahtion  of  Chandler's  JVa- 
veU,  i.  p.  422)  says  that  it  is  adled  in  the  charts 
Sainte-Eupheme,  This  seems  to  be  the  island 
Macris  of  Livy  (zzxvii.  28),  for  he  describes  it  as 
opposite  to  the  promontoiy  on  which  Myonnesns  was 
situated.  Gramer  {Asia  Minor j  yd.  i.  p.  355)  takes 
Macris  to  be  a  different  island  from  Aspis.    [G.  L.] 

ARDABDA,  AKDAUDA  {'ApMZa,  'ApSa^), 
signifying  the  city  of  the  seven  gods,  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Alani  or  the  Tanri  to  the  city  q£ 
Thbodosia  on  the.Tauric  Ghersonese.  (^Anon, 
Peripl,  Pont,  Eux,  p.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

ARDANIS  or  ARDANIA  ("Af Sovlf  &ic/Ki,  PtoL 
iv.  5.  §2;  Peripl.;  'AfOca^la,  Strab.  i.  p.  40,  cor- 
rupted into  'Apfkufd^ris,  zviL  p.  838 :  Bas-al-AfUkr), 
a  low  promontory,  with  a  roadstead,  <hi  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa,  in  that  part  of  Mannarica  which  belonged 
to  Gyrene,  between  Petra  Magna  and  Meuelaus  Par- 
tus; at  the  point  where  the  coast  suddenly  &lls  off 
to  the  S.  bef<»e  the  conmiencement  of  the  Catabath- 
mus  Magnus.  [P.  S.1 

AllDEACApSM:  Eth.  'Ap6«tnis,  Anieas,  -fitis), 
a  very  ancient  city  of  Latium,  stlU  called  Ardett, 
situated  on  a  small  river  about  4  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  and  24  miles  S.  of  Rome.  Pliny  and  Mela 
reckon  it  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Latium: 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  more  correctly  place  it  inland, 
but  the  fonner  greatly  overstates  its  distance  from 
the  sea  at  70  stadia.  (Plin.  in.  5.  s.  9 ;  Mela,  ii.  4 ; 
Strab.  V.  p.  232;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  61.)  All  ancient 
writers  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  city  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  in  very  early  times  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  a  son  of 
Ulysses  and  Girce  (Xenag.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  72; 
Steph.  B.  V.  *Ap8ca);  but  the  more  common  tradi- 
tion, followed  by  VirgU  as  well  as  by  Pliny  and  So- 
linus,  represented  it  as  founded  by  Danae,  the 
mother  of  Perseus.  Both  accounts  may  be  consi- 
dered as  pointmg  to  a  Pelasgic  origin;  and  Kiebuhr 
regards  it  as  the  capital  or  chief  city  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  portion  of  the  Latin  nation,  and  considers  the 
name  of  its  king  Tumtts  as  connected  with  that  of 
the  Tyrrhenians,  (Viig.  Aen.  viL  410;  Plin.  I  c; 
Solin.  2.  §  5;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.) 
It  appears  in  the  l^endary  histoiy  of  Aeneas  as  the 
capital  of  the  Rutuli,  a  people  who  had  disappeared 
or  become  absorbed  into  the  Latin  nation  before  the 
commencement  of  the  historical  period:  but  their 
king  Tumus  is  represented  as  dependent  on  Latinos, 
though  holding  a  separate  sovereignty.  The  tra- 
dition mentioned  by  Livy  (xxi.  7),  that  the  Ardeans 
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had  united  with  the  Zacynthians  in  the  fbandaddo 
of  Saguntnm  in  Spain,  also  points  to  the  early  power 
and  prosperity  ascribed  to  the  dty.  In  the  historical 
period  Ardea  had  become  a  pnrely  Latin  city,  and 
its  name  appears  among  the  thirty  which  constitnted 
the  Latin  League.  (IMod.  Hal.  v.  61.)  Acoordiog 
to  the  received  histoiy  of  Rome,  it  was  besi^ed  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  it  was  during  this  hog- 
I»otracted  siege  that  the  events  occurred  which  kd 
to  the  ezpoloon  of  this  monarch.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 60; 
DioD.  Hal.  iv.  64.)  But  though  we  are  told  that, 
in  consequence  of  that  revolution,  a  truce  finr  15 
years  was  concluded,  and  Ardea  was  not  taken,  yet 
it  appears  immediately  afterwards  in  the  first  treaty 
with  Garthage,  as  one  of  the  cities  then  subject  to 
Rome.  (Pol.  iii.  22.)  It  is  equally  remarkable 
that  though  the  Roman  historians  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  it  then  enjoysd 
(Liv.  L  57),  it  seems  to  have  finoin  this  time  sunk 
into  comparative  insignificance,  and  never  aj^wars  in 
history  as  taking  a  prominent  part  among  the  dtjes 
of  Latium.  The  next  mention  we  find  of  it  Ib  on 
occasion  of  a  dispute  with  Aricia  for  possession  of  the 
vacant  territory  of  G<»ioli,  which  was  referred  by 
the  consent  of  the  two  cities  to  the  aihitration  of  the 
Romans,  who  iniquitously  pronounced  the  dispntoi 
lands  to  belong  to  themselves.  (Liv.  iiL  71,  72.) 
Notwithstanding  this  injury,  the  Ardeates  were  in- 
duced to  renew  their  friendship  and  alliance  with 
Rome:  and,  shortly  after,  their  city  being  agitated 
by  internal  dissensions  between  the  nobles  and  ple- 
beians, the  former  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans,  with  whose  aid  they  overcame  the  popular 
party  and  their  Volscian  allies.  But  thaw  troubles 
and  the  expulsion  of  a  large  number  of  the  defeated 
party  had  reduced  Ardea  to  a  low  condition,  and  it 
was  content  to  receive  a  Roman  ookmy  for  its  pro- 
tection against  the  Yolsdans,  b.  c  442.  (Liv.  iv. 
7,  9,  11 ;  Died,  xil  34.)  In  the  legoidaiy  histoiy 
of  Gamillus  Ardea  plays  an  important  part:  it 
afforded  him  an  asylum  in  his  exile ;  and  the  Ardeates 
are  represented  as  contributing  greatly  to  the  very 
apocryphal  victories  by  which  the  Ranans  are  said 
to  have  avenged  themselves  on  the  Gauls.  (Liv.  v. 
44,  48;  Pint.  CajmU.23,  24.) 

From  this  time  Ardea  disappears  from  history  as 
an  independent  city;  and  no  mention  of  it  is  found 
on  occasion  of  the  great  final  struggle  of  the  Latins 
against  Roane  in  b.  a  340.  It  appears  to  have  gra- 
dually lapsed  into  lite  condition  of  aa  ordinary  "  Colo- 
nia  Latina,"  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  which  in  b.  c. 
209  declared  themselves  unable  to  bear  any  longer 
their  share  of  the  burthens  oast  on  them  by  the  Second 
Punic  War.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9.)  We  may  hence  pre- 
sume that  it  was  then  already  in  a  dediniug  state; 
though  on  account  of  the  strength  of  its  position,  we 
find  it  selected  in  b.  c.  186  as  the  place  of  confine- 
ment of  Minius  Gerrinius,  one  of  the  chief  perNOS 
implicated  in  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  19.)  It  afterwards  suffered  severely,  in 
common  with  the  other  cities  of  this  part  of  Latium^ 
from  the  ravages  of  the  ^amnites  during  the  ci\'il 
wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla:  and  Stnbo  speaks 
of  it  in  his  time  as  a  poor  decayed  place.  Virgil 
also  telb  us  that  there  remained  of  Ardea  only  a 
great  name,  but  its  fortune  was  past  away.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  232;  Vii^.  Aen.  vii.  413;  Sil.  Ital.  I  291.) 
The  unheakhinees  of  its  situation  and  neighbour- 
hood, noticed  by  Strabo  and  various  other  writers 
(Strab.  p.  231:  Seneca,  Ep.  105;  ftlartial,  iv.  60), 
doubtless  contributed  to  its  decay:  and  Juvenal  tella 
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Us  Uwt  in  Ins  time  the  tame  efepbants  beloogmg  to 

the  emperor  mn  kept  in  the  territory  of  Arde*  (zii. 

105);  a  proof  that  it  most  have  been  then,  as  at  the 

pRMBt  (by,  in  great  part  nncnltivated.    We  find 

mcnlido  of  a  redistribation  of  its  "  agar "  by  Hadrian 

(Lib.  Cokn.  p.  231),  which  wonld  indicate  an 

attempt  at  its  rerival,  —  bnt  the  effort  seems  to 

htm  hem  unsiiocessfiil :   no  further  mention  ot  it 

•ocais  in  hbtny,  and  the  abeenoe  of  ahnost  all  jn- 

Mnpddis  of  imperial  date  confirms  the  fiict  that  it 

had  sank  into  insignificance.    It  probably,  however, 

■rfv  ceased  to  ezisft,  as  it  retained  its  name  unaltered, 

and  a  "  castdhun  Ardeae  "  is  mentioned  early  in  the 

BJUi  ages, — probably,  like  the  modem  town,  occa< 

fpaf[  the  aadent  citadel.    (Nibby,  roL  L  p.  SSI.) 

The  moden  TiUage  of  Ardea  (a  pow  place  with 
odj  176  rahabttants,  and  a  great  castellated  man' 
MO  bekoging  to  tlw  Dokes  of  Cesarini)  otxnpies 
Ute  kifri  sorfiioe  of  a  hill  at  the  conflaence  of  two 
TalleyB:  this,  which  eridently  constitnted  the 
Arz  or  citadel,  is  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  to 
a  nick  broader  and  more  eztensiye  plateao,  on  which 
stood  the  ancient  city.  Ko  Testiges  of  this  exist 
(tbooj^h  the  site  is  still  called  by  the  peasants  Ci- 
ffifia  VeodUa);  bat  on  the  KE.,  where  it  is  again 
ioiaed  to  the  tid>le-]and  beyond,  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
ii  a  Tttt  moond  or  Agger,  extending  across  firom 
valley  to  lalley,  and  traversed  by  a  gateway  in  its 
entre;  while  abont  half  a  mile  farther  is  another 
anilBr  mound  o^equal  dimensions.  These  ramparts 
wen  probably  tlie  only  r^ular  fbrtificadons  of  the 
dtf  itaelf ;  the  predpitoos  banks  of  tnfo  rock  towards 
the  Tdkys  on  each  side  needing  no  additional  de- 
fenee.  The  citadel  was  fortified  on  the  side  towards 
tiK  dty  by  a  doaUe  fosse  or  ditdi,  hewn  in  the  rock, 
as  well  as  by  msMsive  walls,  large  portions  of  which 
an  sdfl  preserrod,  as  wdl  as  of  those  which  crowned 
tke  CRSt  of  the  d^  towards  the  valleys.  They  are 
butt  of  irregular  aqnare  blocks  of  tnfo:  but  some 
poitiaas  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  later  times. 
(GcQ,  Top.  of  Jtome,  ppi  97— -100;  Nibby,  Dm- 
fena  di  Eoma^  toL  L  pp.  238 — ^240.)  There  exist 
BD  odwr  rcniaiiis  of  any  importance:  nor  can  the 
ales  be  traced  of  the  ancient  tnnples,  which  conti* 
med  to  be  objects  of  veneration  to  the  Bomans  when 
Ardea  had  already  Csllen  into  decay.  Among  these 
Pfiay  particularly  mentions  a  temple  of  Juno,  which 
vas  adorned  with  ancient  paintings  of  great  merit; 
kr  the  ezBcntion  of  which  the  painter  (a  Greek 
artist)  waa  lewarded  with  the  freedom  of  the  dty.* 
hi  another  paasage  he  speaks  of  paintings  in  tem- 
fiei  at  Ardea  (probably  difierent  from  the  above), 
wUch  were  believed  to  be  more  ancient  than  the 
M^  Hnilatina  of  Rome.  (Plin.  xxxv.  3.„£k.fi^0^3„3XO 
*y  •''^Beades  theae  temples  in  the  city  itself,  Strabotells 
as  that  there  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a  temple  of 
VcBOs  (*Af0f08liri0y),  where  the  Latins  annually  as- 
iOBbied  Ibr  a  great  festival  This  is  evidently  the 
spot  Bienlioped  by  Pliny  and  Mela  in  a  manner  that 
would  have  led  ns  to  suppose  it  a  town  of  the  name 
«f  ApHBODiBiUM ;  its  exact  site  is  unknown,  but 
it  appean  to  have  been  between  Ardea  and  Andnm, 

*  Goneenung  the  name  and  origin  of  the  painter, 
mkkh  are  written  in  the  common  editioDB  of  Pliny 

**  Ifanais  Ludtns  Elotas  Aetolia  oriundus," 
6r  which  SiOig  wouU  substitute 

"  Plaatins  Marcos  Cleoetas  Ahilia  ezoriundus,*' 
see  the  art.  JMKm,  in  B»09r.  i)ic<.,  and  Sllig's  note 
«a  the  paiaage,  in  his  new  edition  of  Pliny.    But 
iw  imfiidation  AhOia  is  scarcely  tenableu 
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and  not  fiur  from  the  sea-coast    (Strab.  ▼.  p.  232  ; 
Plin.  iii.  5,  9  ;  Mela,'ii.  4.) 

The  Via  Ardbahna,  which  led  direct  from 
Rome  to  Ardea,  is  mentioned  in  the  Curiostan  Urbit 
(p.  26,  ed.  Preller)  among  the  roads  which  issued 
from  the  gates  of  Rome,  as  well  as  by  Festus  (v. 
RetricibuSf  p.  282,  M. ;  Inscr.  ap,  Gruterj  p.  1189. 
12).  It  quitted  the  Via  Appia  at  a  short  distance 
from  Rome,  and  passed  by  the  fiinns  now  called 
Tor  Narandaj  CuxhiffnoUtj  and  Tor  di  Nona  (so 
called  from  its  position  at  the  ninth  mile  from  Rome) 
to  the  SolfarakLf  15  R.  miles  from  the  dty :  a  spot 
where  there  is  a  pool  of  cold  sulphureous  water, 
partly  surrounded  by  a  rocky  ridge.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  source  mentioned  by  Yitru- 
vius  ('  Fons  in  .^eatino,'  viii.  8)  as  analogous  to 
the  Aquae  Albulae ;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  is  the  site  also  of  the  Oracle  of  Faunns,  so  pictu- 
resquely described  by  Virgil  (^en.  vii.  81).  This 
has  been  transferred  by  many  writers  to  the  source 
of  the  Albula,  but  the  locality  in  question  agrea 
much  better  with  the  description  in  Virgil,  though 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  gloomy  character,  since  the 
wood  has  been  deared  away ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  Albunea  may  not  have  had  a  shrine  here  as 
well  as  at  Tibur.  (See  Gell.  I.  e,  p.  102 ;  Nibby, 
vol  \L  p.  102.)  From  the  Solfarata  to  Ardea  the 
ancient  road  coincides  with  the  m'tdem  one :  at  the 
church  of  Sta  Procula,  4J|  miles  from  Anlea,  it 
crosses  the  JHo  TortOj  probably  the  ancient  Numi- 
dus.  [NuMiciua.]  No  andent  name  is  preserved 
for  the  stream  which  flows  by  Ardea  itself,  now 
called  the  Fosto  delt  Incattro,  The  actual  dis- 
tance frxmi  Rome  to  Ardea  by  this  road  is  nearly 
24  miles ;  it  is  erroneously  stated  by  Strabo  at  160 
stadia  (20  R.  miles),  while  Eutropius  (i.  8)  calls  it 
only  18  miles.  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'RDEA  CApSea),  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
penis,  S.W.  of  PersepoUs.  (Ptol.  xi.  4.  §  6;  Amm. 
Marc  xxiii.  6.)  [V.] 

ARDELICA,  a  town  of  Gallia  Transpadana, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  tiie  modem  Pe«cA>era,  at 
the  SE.  angle  of  the  Lacns  Benacus  (^Lago  di 
Garda\  just  where  the  Mindus  issued  from  the 
lake.  The  name  is  found  under  the  corrupted  form 
Ariolica  in  the  Tab.  Peut,  which  correctly  places  it 
between  Brixia  and  Verona;  the  true  form  is  pre- 
served by  inscriptions,  from  one  of  which  we  learn 
that  it  was  a  trading  place,  with  a  corporation  of 
ship-owners,  ^  collegium  naviculariorum  Ardelicen- 
sium."    (Orell.  Inter.  4108.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARDETTUS.  [Athenae.] 
ARDERICCA  ('Ap8^/MK«ra),  a  small  pkce  in  As- 
syria on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon  (Herod,  i. 
185),  about  which  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  was 
made  very  tortuous  by  artificial  cuts.  The  passage 
of  Herodotus  is  unintelligible  to  us,  and  the  site  of 
Arderioca  unknown. 

Herodotus  (vi.  119)  gives  the  same  name  to 
another  place  in  Cisda  to  which  Darius,  the  ma,  of 
Hystaspes,  removed  the  captives  of  Eretria.  It  was, 
according  to  Herodotus,  210  stadia  hom.  Snsa  (^tw), 
and  40  stadia  from  the  spring  frtxn  which  were  got 
asphalt,  salt,  and  oil.  [G.  L.] 

ARDLAEI  ('Apdiaioi),  an  Iliyrian  people  men- 
tioned by  Stn^K),  probably  inhabited  Mt  Ardion, 
which  the  same  geographer  describes  as  a  chain  of 
mountains  running  tloough  tiie  centre  of  Daimatia. 
(Strab  vn.  p.  815.) 

ARDOBRI'CA  {CoruHa),  a  sea-pwt  town  of  the 
Artabri,  in  the  K\¥.  of  Spain,  on  the  greet  gulf 
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called  Portiis  Artabromm  {Bay  of  Corufta  imd 
FerroT).  The  above  is  probably  the  right  form  of 
the  name,  but  the  MSS.  differ  greatly.  (Mela,  iii. 
1.  §  9.)  [P.  S.1 

ARDUENNA  CApSoi^yya  0A17:  Ardennet),  the 
largest  forest  in  Gallia  in  Caesar's  time.  (^.  G. 
V.  3,  vi.  29,  33.)  He  describes  it  in  one  passage 
as  extending  from  the  Rhine,  through  the  midst  of 
the  territory  of  the  Treviri,  to  the  borders  of  the 
territory  of  the  Remi;  and  in  another  passage  as 
extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  anid  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Treviri  more  than  500  Roman  miles  to 
the  Nervii.  From  a  third  passage  we  may  collect 
that  he  supposed  it  to  extend  to  the  Scaldis,  Schdde, 
Accordingly  it  was  included  in  the  conntiy  of  the 
Belgae  D'Anville  ooivjectures  that  the  rnuiing  of 
Caesar,  instead  of  "  millibnsque  amplius  ID  in 
longitudinom,*'  should  bo  CL.  Orosins  (vi.  10), 
who  is  here  copying  Caesar,  has  "  plus  qnam  quin- 
genta  millia  passuum'*  (ed.  Haverkamp);  but  the 
old  editions,  according  to  D'Anville,  have  L  in- 
stead of  IJ.  Strabo  (p.  194)  says  that  the  Ardu- 
cnna  is  a  forest,  not  of  lofty  trees;  an  extensive 
funfot,  but  not  so  large  as  those  describe  it  who 
make  it  4,000  stadia,  that  is,  500  Roman  miles,  or 
exactly  what  the  text  of  Caesar  has.  (See  Gros- 
kurd's  Translation,  vol.  i.  p.  335,  and  his  note.) 
It  seems,  then,  that  Strabo  must  then  be  referring 
to  what  he  ibund  in  Caesar's  Commentaries.  He 
makes  the  Arduenna  include  the  country  of  the 
Morini,  Atrebates,  and  Eburones,  and  consequently 
to  extend  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  and  into 
the  Belgian  province  of  Liege  on  the  north. 

The  dimensions  of  500  Roman  miles  is  a  great 
error,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Caesar  made  the 
mistake.  The  error  is  probably  due  to  his  copyists. 
The  direct  distance  from  Coblenz,  the  most  eastern 
limit  that  we  can  give  to  the  Arduenna,  to  the 
source  of  the  Sambre,  is  not  above  200  Roman 
miles;  and  the  whole  dbtance  from  Coblenz  to  the 
North  Sea,  measured  past  the  sources  of  the  Sambre, 
is  not  much  more  than  300  miles.  The  Arduenna 
comprehended  part  of  the  Prussian  territory  west  of 
the  Rhine,  of  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  of  the 
French  department  of  Ardennes,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  and  a  small  part  of  the  south  of  Belgium.  It 
is  a  rugged  country,  hilly,  but  not  mountainous. 

The  name  Arduenna  appears  to  be  descriptive,  and 
may  mean  "  forest"  A  woodland  tract  in  Warwick- 
shire is  still  called  Arden.  It  was  once  a  large  forest, 
extending  from  the  Trent  to  the  Severn.      [G.  L.] 

ARDYES  ("Af^Svcs),  a  tribe  of  Celtae,  whom 
Polybius  (iii.  47)  places  in  the  upper  or  northern 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  as  he  calls  it  His  description 
clearly  applies  to  the  Valais,  down  which  the  lUione 
flows  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  In  the  canton  of 
Yalus  there  is  a  village  still  called  Ardon  in  the 
division  of  the  Valais,  named  Gontey.       [G.  L.] 

AREA,  or  ARIA.     [Aretias.] 

AREBRIGIUM,  a  town  or  village  of  the  Salasai, 
mentioned  only  in  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  on 
the  road  from  Augusta  Praetoria  to  the  pass  of  the 
Graian  Alps,  25  M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  (Itin. 
Ant  pp.  345,  347;  Tab.  Pent)  This  distance 
coincides  with  the  position  of  Pr^  St.  Didier^  a  oon- 
siderable  village  in  an  opening  of  the  upper  vaUey 
of  Aosta^  just  where  the  great  streams  from  the 
southern  flank  of  Mont  Blanc  join  the  Dora,  which 
descends  from  the  Petit  SL  Bernard.  As  the  first 
tolerably  open  space  in  the  valley,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  b^n  the  first  halting-place  of  Hannibal  after 
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his  passage  of  the  Graian  Alps.  (Wickhun  and 
Cramer,  Pasaage  of  Hannibal,  p.  1 13,  seq.)  It  is 
inunediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Ctamont,  a  moan< 
tain  whose  name  is  probably  connected  with  Cbb- 
MONia  JuouM.    (Liv.  xxL  38.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

ARECCMICL    [VoLCAE.] 

AREIO'PAGUS.     [ATHKirAit.] 

ARELA'TE   (also  Arelatum,  AJrelas,  'Af»cX^ai: 
Eth.  Arelatensis;  Aries),  a  city  of  the  Prorincia  or 
Gallia  Nvbonensis,  first  mentioned  by  Caesar  {B.  C. 
i.  36,  ii.  5),  who  had  some  ships  built  thoe  for  the 
siege  of  Massilia,     The  place  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  river  divides  into  tiro 
branches.     It  was  connected  by  roads  with  Vakntia 
{Vcdence),  with  Massilia  (MarseiUe);  with  Fomm 
Julii  {FrSjus),  with  Barcino  in  Spun  {Barcelona); 
and  with  other  places.   This  city  is  supposed  to  be  the 
place  called  Theline  in  the  Ora  MariHma  (v.  679) 
of  Festus  Avienus ;  and  as  Theline  a]^iears  to  be  a 
significant  Greek  term   (di}X^),    IVAnville  (No^ 
tice,  &C.,  AreUUe\  and  others  found  a  confinnatioo 
of  the  name  of  Avienus  in  a  stone  discovered  near 
Aries,  with  the  inscription  Manmoillaria:  but  the 
stone  is  a  mile-^tone,  and  the  true  reading  on  it  i» 
"  MassiL  Milliar.  I.**,  that  is,  the  first  mile-strae  <sx 
the  way  from  Arelate  to  Massilia ;  a  signal  instance 
of  the  blunders  which  may  bo  made  by  trusting  to 
careless  copies  of  inscriptions,  and  to  false  etymo- 
logies (Walckenaer,  Geog.  des  Gaulet).   Arebtte  was 
in  the  country  of  the  Salyes,  after  whose  conquest 
by  the  Romans  (b.c.  123),  we  may  suppose  that 
the  place  fell  under  their  dominion.    It  became  a 
Roman  colony,  apparently  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
with  the  name  of  Sextani  attached  to  it,  in  caose- 
quence  of  some  soldiers  of  the  sixth  legion  being    j 
settled  there  (Plin.  iii.  ^) ;  and  this  name  is  coa'Sj 
firmed  by  an  inscription.    Another  inscription  gives 
it  also  the   cognomen  Julia.      In  Strabo's  time 
(p.  181)  it  was  the  centre  of  considenible  trade,  and 
Mela  (iL  5)  mentions  Arelate  as  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.     The  place  was  im- 
proved by  Constantiue,  and  a  new  town  was  built, 
probably  by  him,  opposite  to  the  old  one,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream;  and  from  this  circumstance 
Arelate  was  afterwards  called  Constantina,  as  it  is 
said.    Ausonius  {Urb.  NobU.  viii.)  accordingly  calls 
Arelate  duplex,  and  speaks  of  the  bridge  cli  boats 
on  the  river.     The  new  city  of  Constantino  was  on 
the  site  of  the  present  suburb  of  TrinquUcaiU,  m 
the  island  (^  La  Ceanargue,  which  is  formed  by  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Rhone  at  Ariea,    Arelate  was  the 
residence  of  the  praefect  of  Gallia  in  the  time  of 
Honorius ;  and  there  was  a  mint  in  the  city. 

The  Roman  remains  of  Arlet  are  very  numerons. 
An  obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  was  found  buried 
with  earth  some  centuries  ago,  and  it  was  set  up  in 
1675  in  one  of  the  squares.  It  seems  that  the 
obelisk  had  remained  on  the  spot  where  it  was  ori- 
ginally landed,  and  had  never  been  erected  by  the 
Romans.  The  amphitheatre  of  Arle»  is  not  so 
perfect  as  that  of  Neinausus  (Nime»),  but  the  di- 
mensions are  much  larger.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
was  capable  of  containing  at  least  20,000  persons. 
The  larger  diameter  of  the  amphitheatre  is  466  feet 
A  part  of  the  old  cemetery.  Campus  Elysaus,  now 
Eliecamps,  contains  ancient  tombs,  both  Pagan  and 
Christian.  [G.  L.] 

AREMORICA.    [Armorica.] 

ARENACUM,  is  menti<Hied  by  Tacitus  (/Tutt 
V.  20)  as  the  station  of  the  tenth  legion,  when 
Civills  attacked  the  Romans  at  Arenacom,  Bato- 
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Toinniiii,  and  other  plicea.  Some  geognphera  have 
ideatified  Arenacvzn  mth  Amheimf  but  D'Anville 
and  Wakkeoafer  place  it  at  Aert  near  Heneen, 
In  the  Antooine  Itin.,  on  the  road  from  Logdmimn 
(Leidea),  to  Argentoratum  {Str(U»burg\  the  fifth 
place  firam  Ln^annm,  not  inclnding  Lugdonnm,  is 
Hiienalio,  which  is  the  same  as  Arenacom.  The 
next  phoe  on  the  route  is  Burginatio.  Buiginatio 
also  IbUows  Areoatio  in  the  Table ;  bat  the  phu» 
befioR  Areoatio  in  the  Table  is  Nonomagtis  (Ni- 
sK^oi);  in  the  Itin.  Uie  statioo  which  precedes 
HaRoatio  is  Carro  (iZAenea),  as  it  is  supposed. 
It  is  certain  that  Areoatio  is  not  Amkeim,  [G.  L.] 

ARK?JAF.  MONTES,  aooording  to  the  common 
text  of  Piinj  (iii.  1.  s.  3),  are  the  sand-hills  {Are- 
woM  Gordai)  along  the  coast  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
NW.  of  the  moath  of  the  Baetis.  Bat  SiUig  adopts, 
from  some  of  the  best  MSS.,  the  reading  Mariani 
Uontes.    [Majuakus.]  [P.  S.] 

ABETiE  CAp^yi)),  a  town  mentioned  by  Homer 
as  belonging  to  the  doxniniona  of  Nestor,  and  situ- 
ated near  the  spot  where  the  Minjelos  flows  into 
the  sea.  (Horn.  //.  iL  591,  zL  723.)  It  also  occurs 
in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  ApoUo  (423),  in  oonjunc- 
tiott  idth  other  towns  (m  the  western  coast  of  Pelo- 
!"■"*—•  According  to  Pausamas  (ir.  2.  §  4,  3. 
§  7),  it  was  built  by  A^diareos,  who  called  it  after 
Arme,  both  his  wife  and  his  sister  by  the  same 
mother.  It  was  commooly  suppoeed  in  later  times 
that  Arene  occupied  the  site  of  Samos  or  Samia  in 
Triphylia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anigrus,  which 
WBs  bdievted  to  be  the  same  as  the  Minyeius.  (Strab. 
rSL  p.  346;  Paus.  v.  6.  §  2.) 

AREON  CAf>«ir),  a  small  stream  in  Persis. 
(Arrian.  Jmdie,  38.)  [V.] 

AR£Ort>LIS,  identical  with  Ar  of  Moab.  S. 
Jnoeut  explains  the  name  to  be  compounded  of  the 
Hebnw  word  (*V37  Ar  or  Ir)  signifying  "  dty  "  and 
its  Greek  equiTsJent  (vdAxf),  "non  ut  plerique 
ex^imant  quod  "Apcof,  L  e.  Martis,  dvitas  sit "  (m 
Jot.  xT.)u  He  states  that  the  walb  of  this  city 
vere  diaken  down  by  an  earthquake  in  his  infimcy 
(ctre.  A.  D.  315).  It  was  situated  on  the  south  side 
ef  the  Biver  Aknoit,  and  was  not  occupied  by  the 
Israelites  (Dearf.  iL 9,  29;  Euseb.  Onomast.  wb voe, 
*Apmmt>y,  Bnrkhardt  suggests  that  its  site  may  be 
Barked  by  the  ruined  tank  near  Mehatet^l-ffajj  a 
httk  to  the  sooth  of  the  Amon  (p.  374).  [O.  W.J 

ABETHU'SA.  1.  ('Apieowra:  i:th,*Ap*eo^ios, 
AreChoaius,  Plin.  ▼.  23),  a  dty  of  Syria,  not  tar  from 
Apsmea,  ntuated  between  Epiphania  and  Emesa. 
(Aatoo.  Itin.;  Hierocles.)  Sdeucns  Nicator,  in  pur- 
sQSBoe  of  his  usual  policy,  Hellenized  the  name. 
(Appian,  Sy.  57.)  It  supported  Gaecilius  Bassus 
in  bis  RTote  (Strsb.  p.  753),  and  is  mentioned  by 
2oinmis  (L  52)  as  receiring  Aurelian  in  his  cam- 
paigni^amst  Zenobia.  (For  Marcus,  the  well-known 
bishap  of  Arethusa,  see  DicL  of  Biog,  s.  v.)  It 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Jiastan  (Abulf.  Tab, 
Sfr.  p.  22),  under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by 
tl»  «me  author  (An,  Mm.  ii.  213,  iv.  429).  Irby 
and  ManglAa  TJated  this  place,  and  found  some  re- 
Bains  (pi  254). 

2.  (Yosttib),  a  lake  of  Armenia,  through  which  the 
Tii^riB  flows,  according  to  Pliny  (ti.  31).  He  de- 
scribes the  river  as  flowing  through  the  lake  with- 
eat  any  intermixture  of  the  waters.  Bitter  (^Erd- 
immdej  ToL  z.  pp.  85,  90,  101 ;  comp.  Kinneir, 
Traveb,  pi  383)  identifies  it  with  the  kke  Nazuk, 
whidi  is  about  13  miles  in  length,  and  5  in  breadth 
at  the  oeotre.    The  water  is  stated  to  be  sweet  and 
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wholesome,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  ao^ 
count  of  Pliny.  [E.  B.  J.\       -, 

3.  A  fountain  at  Syracuse.     [Stracusae.]  iijt>h  5, 

4.  A  fountain  dose  to  Ghalds  in  Euboea,  which 
was  sometimes  disturbed  by  volcanic  agency.  Di- 
caearchus  says  that  its  water  was  so  abundant  as 
to  be  suffident  to  supply  the  whde  city  with  water. 
(Dicsearch.  Bios  t^s  'EAAdSof,  p.  146,  ed.  Fuhr; 
Strab.  i.  p.  58,  z.  p.  449;  Eurip.  Iphiq.  m  A%d, 
170;  Plin.  iv.  12.)  There  were  tame  fish  kept 
in  this  fountain.  (Athen.viii.  p.  331,e.  f.)  Leake 
says  that  this  celebrated  fountain  has  now  totally 
disappeared.    (JVbrtAem  GreecSj  vol.  ii.  p.  255.) 

5.  A  fountain  in  Ithaca.     [Ithaoa.] 

6.  A  town  of  Bisaltia  in  Macedonia,  in  the  pass 
of  Anion,  a  little  N.  of  Bromiscus,  and  celebrated 
for  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Euripides.  (Amm. 
Marc,  zxvii.  4;  Itin.  Hierosol.  p.  604;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  voL  iii.  p.  170.)  We  learn  from 
Scylax  (c.  67)  that  it  was  an  ancient  Greek  colony. 
It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Ghalcidians  of  Eu- 
boea, who  may  have  called  it  after  the  celebrated 
fountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  thdr  city.  Ste- 
phanas B.  («.  e.)  erroneously  calls  it  a  dty  of 
Thrace.  It  was  dther  from  this  place  or  from  Bro- 
miscus that  the  fortified  town  of  Bentine  arose, 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
hbtorians.    (Tafd,  TktMaionka^  p.  68.) 

ABE'TIAS  (*Apirrtdr),  a  small  island  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus,  30  stadia  east  of  Phamacia  (A'ero- 
stin<),  called  "Aptos  yritros  by  Scymnus  (Steph.  B. 
8,  V,  "Ap^os  y^o-os)  and  Scylax.  Here  (Apollon. 
Bhod.ii.  384)  the  two  queens  of  the  Amazons,  Gtrere 
and  Antiope,  built  a  temple  to  Ares.  Mda  (ii.  7) 
mentions  this  |dace  under  the  name  of  Area  or  Aria, 
an  island  dedicated  to  Mars,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Golchis.  Aretias  appears  to  be  the  rocky  islet  called 
by  the  Turks  Kerastmt  Ada,  which  is  between  3 
and  4  miles  from  Kerasunt,  "  The  rock  is  a  black 
volcanic  breccia,  with  imbedded  fragments  of  trap, 
and  is  covered  in  many  places  with  broken  oyster- 
shells  brought  by  guUs  and  sea-birds."  (Hamilton, 
BaearekeSf  i.  262.)  This  may  explain  the  legend 
of  the  terrible  birds  that  frequented  this  spot.  Pliny 
(vL  12)  gives  to  the  island  also  the  name  of  Ghal- 
ceritis.  [G.  L.] 

ABETLAS.     [AMAfl,] 

AKEVA,  a  tributaiy  of  the  river  Durius,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  from  which  the  Arevaci 
derived  their  name.  It  is  probably  the  Ucero^  which 
flows  from  N.  to  S.,  a  little  W.  of  2P  W.  long.,  and 
falls  into  the  Dowo  S.  of  Otma^  the  andent  Uxama. 
(PUn.*  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  [P.  S.] 

ABE'VACI,  ABE'VACAE  CApcoudico*,  Strab. 
iii.  p.  162;  Ptd.  ii.  6.  §  56;  'Apcn/oxof,  Pol.  zxxv. 
2;  'ApoiMuco(,  Appan.  Hitp,  45,  46),  the  most 
powerful  of  the  four  tribes  of  the  Geltiberi  in  His- 
pania Tarraconoisis,  S.  of  the  Pelendones  and  Be- 
rones,  and  N.  of  the  Garpetani.  They  extended 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  Durius,  from  the 
Pistoraca,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Tagus.  Pliny 
(iii.  3.  s.  4)  assigns  to  them  six  towns,  Segontia, 
Uxama,  Segovia,  Nova  Augusta,  Termes,  and  Glunia, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Geltiberi.  Numantia,  which 
Pliny  assigns  to  the  Pelendones,  is  mentioned  by 
other  writers  as  the  chief  dty  of  the  Arevaci.  [Nu- 
mantia.] Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers  also 
mention  Lagni,  Malia,  Serguntia  or  Sargantha,  Ge- 
sada,  Golenda,  Miacum,  Pallantia,  Segida,  Aihare, 
Gonfiuenta,  Tucrisj  Veluca,  and  SetortLtlacta.  The 
Arevad  were  distinguished  for  their  valour  in  the 
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•Celtiberian  or  Nnmantine  war  (b.  o.  143 — 183) 
and  espedallj  for  the  defence  of  NuMAifTiA. 
(Strab.,  Polyb.,  Appian.,  U.  co,)  [P.  S.] 

AKGAEUS  CAfvyoib* :  Argith,  or  Erjuh  Dagh\ 
a  I0II7  mountain  in  Cappadocia,  at  the  foot  of  which 
was  Mazaca.  It  is,  says  Strabo  (p.  538),  always 
covered  with  ^snow  on  the  sununit,  and  those  who 
ascend  it  (and  they  are  few)  say  that  on  a  dear  day 
they  can  see  from  the  top  both  the  Enxine  and  the 
bay  of  Issue.  Cappadocia,  he  adds,  is  a  woodless 
country,  but  there  are  forests  round  the  base  of  Ar- 
gaens.  It  is  mentioned  by  Claudian.  (/niZu/*.  ii.30.) 
It  has  been  doubted  if  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
can  be  reached;  but  Hamilton  {Buearchei^  ii.  274) 
reached  the  highest  attainable  pdnt,  above  "  which  is 
a  mass  of  rock  with  steep  perpendicular  udes,  rising  to 
a  height  of  20  or  25  feet  above  the  ridge,**  on  which 
he  stood.  The  state  of  the  weather  did  not  enable 
him  to  verify  Strabo's  remark  about  the  two  seas, 
but  he  doubts  if  they  can  be  seen,  on  account  of  the 
high  mountains  which  intervene  to  the  N.  and  the 
S.  He  estimates  the  height  above  the  sea-level  at 
about  13,000  feet  Ai^aeus  is  a  volcanic  mountain. 
It  is  the  culminating  point  in  Asia  Minor  of  the 
range  of  Taurus,  or  rather  of  that  part  which  is 
called  Antitanms.  [G.  L.] 

ARGANTHO'NIUS  CApyoi^wof,  'hff^ca^v, 
Steph.«.  V.  *AfryayB^v:Adj.  ^Apyayddytios)^  a  moun- 
tun  range  in  Bithynia,  which  forms  a  peninsula,  and 
divides  &e  gulfe  of  Cius  and  Astacus.  The  range 
terminates  in  a  headland  which  Ptolemy  calls  Posi- 
dium:  the  modem  name  is  KoHrli,  according  to 
some  authorities,  and  Bozlmnm  according  to  others. 
The  name  is  connected  with  the  mythus  of  Hylas 
and  the  Argonautic  expedition.  (Stnib.  p.  564; 
ApoU.  Rhod.  L1176.)  [G.L.] 

ARGAHIGUS  SINUS  iPalk's  Baf),  a  huge 
bay  of  In<Ua  intra  Gangem,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Taprobane  (^Ceylon)^  betweod  the  promontory  of 
C017  on  the  S.,  and  the  city  of  Curula  on  the  N., 
with  a  city  upon  it  named  Aigara  or  Argari.  (Ptol. 
i.  13.  §  1,  vii.  1.  §  96;  Arrian.  Peripl^     [P.  S.] 

ARGEIA,  ARGEII.     [Abgos.] 

ARGENNUM  {'kpytvvov,  *iyyfwi',  Thucyd. 
viii.  34),  a  promontory  of  the  territOTy  of  Erythrae, 
the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  to  Posidium  in 
Chios,  and  dbtant  60  stadia  from  it.  The  modem 
name  is  said  to  be  called  Cap  Blanc.         [G.  L.] 

ARGENOMESCI  or  ORGENOMESCI,  a  tribe 
of  the  Cantabri,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraoo- 
nensis,  with  a  city  Argenomescum  (prob.  Argo- 
medo\  and  a  harbour  Vereasueca  (prob.  P.  S, 
Martin, Plm. iv.  20.  s. 34;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  51).  [P.S.] 

ARGENTA'RIA  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  10 ;  Oroe. 
viL  33;  Aur.  Vict  Epit,  c  47),  also  called  AR- 
GENTOVARIA,  may  be  Arisenheim  in  the  old 
province  of  Alsace,  between  the  Vosges  and  the 
Rhine.  D'Anville  (N^otice,  ^.),  iu  an  elaborate 
article  on  Argentovaria,  founded  on  the  Antonine 
Itin.  and  the  Table,  has  come  to  this  probable  con- 
clusion as  to  the  site  of  Argentaria.  Gratian  defeated 
the  Alemanni  at  Argentaria,  a.d.  378.     [G.  L.] 

ARGENTAHIUS  MONS,  a  remarkable  moun- 
tain-promontory  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  still  called 
Monte  ArgetUaro,  It  is  formed  by  an  isolated 
mass  of  mountains  about  7  miles  in  length  and  4  in 
breadth,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  only 
by  two  narrow  strips  of  sand,  the  space  between 
which  fonns  an  ext«nsive  lagune.  Its  striking  form 
and  appearance  are  well  described  by  Rutilius  (Itm. 
i.  315---^24);  but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  mention 
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of  its  name  is  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  though  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  meet  remarkable  phyrical 
features  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  Strabo,  horever, 
notices  the  adjdning  lagune  (Xi/iKoMXarra),  and 
the  existence  of  a  station  for  the  tunny  fisheiy  by 
the  promontoiy  (v.  p.  225),  but  without  giving  Uie 
name  of  the  latter.  At  its  south-easton  extremity 
was  the  small  but  weU-sheltered  port  mentioned  by 
ancient  writes  xmder  the  name  of  Pobtub  Hercu- 
UB  {'HpaxXtous  Ai/x^y,  Strab.  I  c;  RutiL  l  293), 
and  still  known  as  Porto  dErcole,  Besides  this, 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  mentions  another  port  to 
which  it  gives  the  name  of  Incitaria,  which  must 
probably  be  the  one  now  known  as  Porto  &  Stefano, 
formed  by  the  northern  extremity  of  the  headhmd; 
but  the  distances  given  are  corrapt  (Idn.  Marit  p. 
499.)  The  name  of  Moms  Argentarius  points  to  the 
existence  here  of  silver  mines,  o(  which  it  is  sud  that 
some  remains  may  be  still  discovered.    [E.  H.  B.] 

ARGENTA'RIUS  MONS  (Avion.  Or.  Marit. 
291 ;  ^Apyupovp  ipoSy  Strab.  iiL  p.  148),  that  part 
of  M.  Obospeda  in  the  S.  of  Spain  in  which  the 
Baetis  took  its  rise;  so  called  from  its  silver  mines. 
(Comp.  Steph.  B.  #. v.  Taprnoff6s;  Pans. ri.  19) 
Bochart  {^Phaleg.  L  34,  p.  601)  agrees  with  Strabo 
in  suppodng  ^t  the  irard  Orospeda  had  the  same 
sense  as  argentarius.  [P.  S.] 

ARGENTEUS,  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
mentioned  by  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  a  letter  to  Cicero, 
B.  c.  43  (ad  Fam.  x.  34).  Lepidus  says  that  he 
had  fixed  his  camp  there  to  oppose  the  feroe  of 
M.  Antonius  :  he  dates  his  letter  finom  the  camp  at 
the  Pons  Argenteus.  The  Aigenteus  is  the  river 
Argents,  whidi  enters  the  sea  a  little  west  of  Foram 
JirUi  (Frejus);  and  the  Pons  Argenteus  lay  on 
the  Roman  road  between  Fomm  Yoconu  (Canet)y 
as  some  suppose,  and  Forum  Julii. 

Pliny  (iii.  4)  seems  to  make  the  Argenteus  flow 
past  Forum  Julii,  which  is  not  quite  exact;  or  he 
may  mean  that  it  was  within  the  territory  of  that 
Golonia.  The  earth  brought  down  by  the  Argenteos 
has  pushed  the  land  out  into  the  sea  near  3,000  feet. 
Walckenaer  (Geog.  des  Gamles.&c  iL  10)  thinks 
that  the  Argenteusof  Ptolemy  cannot  be  the  Aigenteus 
of  Cicero,  because  Ptolemy  places  it  too  near  Olbia. 
He  concludes  that  the  measures  of  Ptolemy  cany 
us  to  the  coast  of  Argentiere,  and  the  small  river  of 
that  name.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  error  is 
iu  the  measures  of  Ptolemy.  A  modem  writer  has 
conjectured  that  the  name  Aigenteus  was  given  to 
this  river  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  mica 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  has  a  silvery  ap- 
pearance. [G.  L.3 

ARGENTEA  REGIO.     [India.] 

ARGENTE'OLUM  (It.  Ant  p.  423 ;  'hfitv. 
rioKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  28:  Torienzo  or  Tomerasf}, 
a  town  of  the  Astures  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
14  M.  P.  south  of  Asturica.  [P.  S.] 

ARGENTOMAGUS  (^ryenton),  a  pkce  in  Gaul, 
which  seems  to  be  identifi^  by  the  modem  name, 
and  by  the  routes  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  Argenton 
is  SW.  of  Bourges,  and  in  the  departm^it  uf  Indre. 
The  form  Argantomagus  does  not  appear  to  be 
correct.  [G.  L.] 

ARGENTORATUM,  or  ARGENTORATUS 
(Amm.  Marc  xv.  11:  Straadmrg  on  the  Rhine), 
is  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  position  is 
well  ascertained  by  the  Itineraries.  It  has  the 
name  of  Stratisbui^um  in  the  Geographer  of 
Ravenna  and  Stratabuxgum  in  the  Notitia,  Nithuid, 
who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century  (quoted  by  D'Anvil2« 
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•ttl  othen),  ipnkB  of  it  as  having  once  the  name  of 
ArpBOtaria  "  nunc  autem  StraUbnrg  rolgo  didtor  -, " 
bat  he  is  pnhablj  mistaken  in  giving  it  the  name 
ef  Azgniaria  instead  of  Aigentoimtam.  [Abgbk- 
TJLBLA.]  Zoomiu  (liL  3)  calls  the  {£fM»  *Ap- 
T^Tw^  It  was  originaUj  a  town  of  the  TriboccL 
The  Bomnns  had  a  mann&ctorjr  of  anns  at  Ai^gen- 
toia&im;  and  Julian  defeated  the  Alemanni  here. 
(Amm.  MarodL  xtL  12.)  fG.  L.] 

ABGENTOVAltlA.    [Aboektabia.] 

ARGIDA'VA.     [Abgidata.] 

AKGILUS  rAfjtKos:  Eth.  'Kffyl\tos),A  dty  of 
M«r*Aiita  in  the  district  Bisaltia,  between  Amphi-> 
poGi  and  Bromisciis.  It  was  fbonded  by  a  colony 
lieniAndros.  (Thnc  iv.  103.)  It  appears  from 
HcrcMlotas  (viL  115)  to  have  been  a  little  to  the 
li^t  of  the  roate  of  the  army  of  Xenes,  and  mnst 
there£Bra  have  been  sitnated  a  little  inland.  Its 
tenituiy  most  have  been  extended  as  far  as  the  right 
baok  of  the  Stiymon,  since  Cerdyliom,  the  monn- 
taia  immediately  opposite  Amphipolis,  belongM  to 
Ari^ns.  (Thnc  v.  6.)  The  Argilians  readily 
joinsd  Bni^daa  in  b.  c.  424,  on  acooont  <^  their 
jeakmsy  of  the  important  city  of  Amphipolis,  which 
the  Athmiana  had  foonded  in  their  neighbourhood. 
(Thnc  iv.  103;  oomp.  Steph.  B.  #.  v.;  Leake, 
Iicrlkerm  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  171.) 

ARGDnrSAE  (o^  'Apyt^ewrui),  three  small 
iibnds  near  the  mainland  of  Aeolis,  and  near  Canae 
en  the  mainhmd.  (Stnb.  p.  617.)  They  lay  be- 
twcen  Canae  and  Mytilene  in  Leebos,  and  120  stadia 
from  lf3rtilene.  Thueydides  (viil  101)  speaks  of 
Aiginasae  of  the  mainland,  as  if  tliere  were  a  place 
en  the  mainland  so  called.  Off  these  islands  the  ten 
y^encnls  of  the  Athenians  gained  a  naval  victory  over 
the  SpartalM,  B.  c.  406.    (Xen.  ^««L  i.  6.) 

Stephanas  (s^v.*Apy€nnvaa)  describes  Argennusa 
as  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  near  a  promontory 
AitreanoD.  This  de8cription,given  on  the  authority  of 
Androtian,  does  not  suit  the  Arginusae ;  but  Stephanus 
does  not  mentioo  them  elsewhere.  Pliny(v.81)places 
the  Arginusae  iv.  M.  P.  from  A^e.  The  modem 
name  of  the  iahmds  is  said  to  be  J€motj9c[Q.  L.] 

ABGIFPAEI  (^*Afytintaiot^  according  to  the  com- 
mon test  of  Herod,  iv.  23;  but  two  good  HSS.  have 
Xyyir/ca-cuai,  which  Dindorf  adopts;  *O^t4fi7r90i, 
Zenob.  /Vov.  v.  25;  Arimphaei  or  Arymphaei,  Mela, 
Plia.  IL  aa/I  ce.),  a  people  in  the  north  of  Asia,  dwell- 
ii^  beyond  the  Scythians,  at  the  foot  of  inaccessible 
nomilaiiis,  heyoiad  which,  says  Herodotus  (c.  25), 
the  eonntiy  was  unknown ;  only  the  Argippaei  stated 
that  these  moontains  were  inhabited  by  men  with 
jeoats"  feet,  and  that  beyond  them  were  other  men  who 
slept  for  six  months;  **  but  this  story,"  he  adds,  "  I 
4fe  not  at  all  acceiiL**  East  of  the  Argippaei  dwelt 
the  Issedones;  but  to  the  N.  of  both  nothing  was 
known.  As  fiu*  as  the  Argippaei,  however,  the 
people  were  well  known,  through  the  traffic  both  of 
tiw  Scythians  and  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
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These  people  were  all  bald  from.thdr  birth,  both 
and  women;  flat-nosed  and  long-ciiinned.  They 
spoke  a  distinct  language,  but  wore  the  Scythian 
dreasw  They  fived  on  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  cherry 
(pniiahly  the  Prwm*  padus^  or  hird^cherty),  the 
thick  juioe  of  which  th^  strained  through  cloths, 
and  dnnk  it  pare,  or  mingled  with  milk ;  and  they 
mnie  cakes  with  the  pulp,  the  juice  of  which  they 
called  i^X"-  Their  flocks  were  few,  because  the 
pnscBT^  was  scanty.  Each  man  made  his  abode 
■nder  a  tvee,  abont  .which  a  sort  of  blanket  was 
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hung  in  the  winter  only.  The  bald  people  were 
esteemed  sacred,  and  were  unmolested,  though  carry- 
ing no  arms.  Their  neighbours  referred  disputes 
to  their  decision;  and  dl  fugitives  who  reached 
them  enjoyed  the  right  of  sanctuary.  Throughout 
his  account  Herodotus  calls  them  the  bald  people 
(ot  ^taXwcpoi),  only  mentioning  their  proper  name 
<mce,  where  the  reading  is  doubtful. 

Mela  (i.  19.  §  20),  enumerating  the  peoples  E.  of 
the  Tanais,  says  that,  beyond  the  Thyssagetae  and 
Turcae,  a  rocky  and  desert  region  extends  far  and 
wide  to  the  Arymphaei,  of  whom  he  gives  a  de« 
Bcription,  manifestly  copied  from  Hei^otus,  and 
then  adds,  that  beycmd  them  rises  the  mountain 
Rhipaens,  beyond  which  lies  the  shore  of  the  Ocean. 
A  precisely  simihur  position  is  assigned  to  the  Arim- 
phaei by  Pliny  (vi.  7,  13.  s.  14),  who  calls  them  a 
race  not  unlike  the  Hyperborei,  and  then,  like  Mela, 
abridges  the  description  of  Herodotus.  (Comp. 
Amm.  Marc  xxii.  8.  §  38 ;  Solin.  21.  s.  17;  Mar- 
cian.  Cap.vi.  p.  214.) 

An  account  of  the  various  <^intons  respecting 
this  race  will  be  found  in  Baehr's  Notes  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Herodotus.  They  have  been  identified  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Brahmins  or  Lamas,  and  the  Cal- 
mucks.  The  last  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
opinion,  or  the  description  of  Herodotus  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Mongols  in  general ;  for  there  are  several 
striking  points  oi  resemblance.  Their  sacred  cha- 
racter has  been  explained  as  referring  to  the  class  of 
priests  amoag  them ;  but  perhaps  it  is  only  a  form 
of  the  celebrated  &ble  of  the  Hypeii)orean8.  The 
mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  are  placed,  are 
identified,  according  to  the  different  views  about  the 
people,  with  the  Ural^  or  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
Altai,  or  the  eastern  part  of  the  Altai.  (De  Guignes, 
Mem.  de  VAcad,  dee  Inscrip.  vol.  xxxv.  p.  651; 
Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol  ii.  pp.  691,  765,  892,  Vor- 
haUe,  p.  292 ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  2,  p.  299 ;  Bohlen, 
Jndien,  i.  p.  100;  Ukert,  Hi.  2.  pp.  543—546; 
Forbiger,  ii.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGISSA.    [Arqura.] 

ARGITA  ('A^(to),  the  river  Ban,  in  Ulster,  in 
Irehmd.    (Ptol.  ii.  2.  §  2.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

ARGITHEA,  the  capital  of  Athamania,  a  dis- 
trict of  Epirus,  situated  betwixt  rocky  mountains 
and  deep  valleys.  Leake  supposes  that  it  was  situ« 
ated  above  the  bridge  of  Kordku,  to  the  left  of  the 
main  stream  of  the  Achelous,  and  that  the  ruins 
found  at  a  small  village  caUed  Knieovo  are  those  of 
Argithea.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  1 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  272,  526.) 

ARGI'VI.     [Akoos.] 

ARGOB  ('Af>7o«,  LXX:  Rdfib,  Robinson,  Po- 
lestine,  vol.  iii.  App.  p.  166),  a  district  in  Bashan, 
£.  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  was  given  to 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  {Dent  iii.  4,  13) ;  after- 
wards placed  under  the  government  of  one  of  Solo- 
mon's purveyors.  (1  Kings,  iv.  13.)  Relond  (/a- 
laest.  p.  959)  finds  traces  of  this  name  in  the  trans- 
Jordanic  town.Ragab  (yayaSd,  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii. 
18.  §  5),  which  Eusebius  (^Orwmast.  s.  v.  Argob} 
places  1 5  M.  P.  west  of  Gerasa.  Burkhardt  (  Travels 
p.  279)  supposed  that  he  had  found  the  ruins  of. 
this  city  in  those  of  El-Hosm  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  but  Mr.  Bankes  (Quarter/^  Re* 
view,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  3i39)  conceives  this  to  have  been 
the  site  of  Gamala.  [£.  B.  J.] 

ARGO'LICUS  SINUS  (6  'Af>yo\iKhs  k6\xos), 
the  gulf  between  Argolis  and  Laconia,  but  sometimes 
used,  in  a  inore  extended  sense,  to  indicate  the  whole 
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sea  .between  the  promontory  Malea  in  Lacobia  and 
the  pronumtory  Scyllaenm  in  Troezeniaf  thus  in- 
cladmg  the  Hermonicus  Sinns.  (Strab.  viii.  pp. 
335,  368;  PoL  v.  91;  PtoL  iiL  16.  §  10;  Plin.  iv. 
5.  8.  9.^ 
'  A'RGOLIS.  [Aroos.] 
ARGOS  (  rh  "Afryos :  £ih.  'Apyeloj,  Arglvns, 
and  in  the  poets  Argeoe),  is  sud  by  Strabo  (viii. 
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the  Latin  word  "  ager."  There  were  geveral  pUces 
of  the  name  of  Argoe.  Two  are  mentioned  in  Homw, 
who  distinguishes  them  by  the  names  of  the  "  Pe< 
lasgic  Argos  "  {rh  IltKcurytKhy  "Apyos,  II.  ii.  681), 
and  the  "  Achaean  Argos  "  (*A(ryos  *Axauichy,  IL 
bL  141.  Od.  iii.  251).  The  Pehisgic  Argos  was  a 
town  ^district  in  Thessaly.  [Amos  Pelaboi- 
CUM.]  The  Achaean  Argos,  or  Argos  simply,  is 
Qsed  by  Homer  in  three  different  significations:  1. 
To  in(Ucate  the  city  of  Argos  where  Diomedes 
reigned.  (//.  ii.  559,  tL  224,  xiv.  119.)  2.  Aga- 
memnon's  kingdom,  of  which  Mycenae  was  the  ca- 
pital. {II.  i.  30,  ii.  108,  287,  in.  75,  vi.  152.) 
3.  The  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  in  opposition  to 
Hellas,  or  Greece  north  ctf  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
(iea0*  'EAAoSa  icol  fi4(roy  "ApyoSy  Od.  i.  344;  comp. 
f^f"**"^:  Od.  iv.  726^it  fai'i^l,  BOO;  Strab.  viu.  pp.  369, 
370).  In  this  sense  Homer  calls  it  the  "  lasian 
Argos "  ("IwroK  "ApyoSf  Od.  xviii.  246),  from  an 
ancient  king  lasus,  son  of  Aigus  and  Evadne. 
(Apollod.  ii.  L  §  2.)  In  consequence  of  this  use  of 
Argos,  Homer  frequently  employs  the  word  'Apyciot 
to  signify  the  whole  body  of  the  Greeks  ;  and  the 
Roman  poets,  in  imitation,  use  Argivi  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  the  Greek  writers  Argos  is  used  to  signify 
both  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Aigos,  and  more 
frequentiy  the  city  itself. 

I.  Argot,  the  districL 

Aboos,  the  territory  of  Aigos,  called  Aboous 
(^  *Ap7oAfj)  by  Herodotus  (L  82),  but  more  fre- 
quently by  other  Greek  writers  Abgeia  {h  ^Apyeia, 
Thuc.  V.  75 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  371,  et  passim), — some- 
times Argolice  {'h  *Apyo\udi,  Strab.  viii.  p.  376). 
By  the  Greek  writers  these  words  were  used  to  sig- 
niify  only  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Argos,  which 
was  bounded  by  the  territories  of  Phlius,  Gleonae, 
and  Coorinth  on  the  N. ;  on  the  W.  by  that  of  £pi- 
daurus;  on  the  S.  by  the  Argolic  gulf  and  Gynuria; 
and  on  the  E.  by  Arcadia.  The  Romans,  however, 
used  the  word  Argolis  in  a  more  extended  sense,  in- 
cluding under  that  name  not  only  the  territories  of 
Phlius  and  Cleonae  on  the  N.,  but  the  whole  act^  or 
peninsula  between  the  Saronic  and  Argolic  gulfs, 
which  was  divided  in  the  times  of  Grecian  indepen- 
dence into  the  districts  of  Epidauria,  Troezenia,  and 
Hermionis.  Thus  the  Roman  Argolis  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Corintbia  and  Sicyonia;  on  the  £.  by 
the  Saronic  gulf  and  Myrtoum  sea;  on  the  S.  by  the 
Hermionic  and  Argolic  gul&  and  by  Cynuria;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Arcadia.  But  at  present  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  Argeia  of  the  Greek  writers,  re- 
ferring to  other  articles  for  a  description  of  the  dis- 
tricts Included  in  the  Roman  Argolis.  [Phuus; 
Gleonae;  Epidaubus;  Tboezen;  Hermione; 
Cynuria.] 

The  Argeia,  or  Argolis  proper,  extended  from  N. 
to  S.  from  the  frontiers  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae  to  the 
frontiers  of  Cynuria,  in  direct  distance  about  24 
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English  Rliles.    It  was  separated  from  Arcadia  on 
the  W.  by  Mts.  Artemisium  and  Parthenium,  and 
from  the  territory  of  Epidaums  on  the  E.  by  Mt 
Arachnaenm.    Lessa  was  a  town  oc  the  borders  of 
Epidauria  (Pans.  iL  26.  §  1);  and  from  this  town 
to  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  the  direct  distance  is 
about  28  English  miles.     These  limits  give  about 
524  square  English  miles  for  the  toritory  of  Argos. 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iL  p.  424.)   The  phun  in  which 
the  dty  of  Argos  is  situated  is  one  of  the  laigest 
plains  in  the  Peloponnesus,  being  10  or  12  miles  in 
length,  and  from  4  to  5  in  width.    It  is  shut  m  on 
three  sides  by  mountains,  and  only  open  on  the 
fourth  to  the  sea,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Soj^ocles 
{Oed.  Col  378)  rh  koI^^v" Apyos.    This  pkinwai 
very  fertile  in  antiquity,  and  was  celebrated  fbr  its 
excellent  horses.     i^AJrfos  tirr66oTo»,  Horn.  Jl  il 
287 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  388.)     The  eastern  side  is  much 
higher  than  the  western;  and  the  former  suffers  as 
much  from  a  deficiency,  as  the  latter  does  from  a 
superabundance  of  water.     A  recent  traveller  says 
that  the  streams  (m  the  eastern  part  of  the  pbin 
"  are  all  drunk  up  by  the  thirsty  soil,  on  quitting 
their  rocky  beds  for  the  deep  arable  Uind," — a  fact 
which  offers  a  palpable  explanation  of  the  epithet 
"  very  thirsty  "  {toX^I^iov)  applied  by  Honier  to 
the  land  of  Argos.     (77.  iv.  171.)     The  western 
part  of  the  plain,  on  tiie  contrary,  is  watered  by  a 
nmnber  of  streams;  and  at  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  near  the  s^  there  is  besides  a 
large  number  of  copious  springs,  which  make  Uiis 
part  of  the  country  a  nuuish  or  morass.    It  was  here 
that  the  marsh  of  Lema  and  the  fathomless  Alcy<Huan 
pool  lay,  where  Hercules  is  said  to  have  cooquered 
the  Hydra.     [Lerna.]      It  has  been  well  observed 
by  a  modem  writer  that  the  ^dctoij  (tf  Hercules  over 
this  fifty-headed  water-snake  may  be  understood  of  a 
successful  attempt  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  Argive 
plain  to  bring  its  marshy  extremity  into  cultivation, 
by  draining  its  sources  and  embanking  its  streams. 
(Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  194.)     In  the 
time  of  Aristotle  {Meteor,  i  14)  this  part  of  the 
plain  was  well-dnuned  and  fertile,  but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  again  covered  with  marshes.    With  respect 
to  the  present  productions  of  the  plain,  we  learn 
that  the  "  dryer  parts  are  covered  with  com;  where 
the  moisture  is  greater,  cotton  and  vines  are  grown; 
and  in  the  marshy  parts,  towards  the  sea,  nee  and 
kalamb<5kki."    (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iL  p.  348.) 

The  two  chief  rivers  in  the  plain  of  Argos  are  the 
Inachus  and  the  Erasinus. 

The  iNACHCsClvoxoy:  jBamteo)  rises,  according 
to  Pausanias  (ii  25.  §  3,  viii.  6.  §  6),  in  Mt.  Arte- 
misium, on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  or,  according  to 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  370),  in  Mt.  Lyrceium,  a  northem 
offshoot  of  Artemisium.  Near  its  sources  it  receives 
a  tributary  called  the  Cephissus  (Kij^io-o-ds),  which 
rises  in  Mt.  Lyrceium  (Strab.  ix.  p.  424;  Aelijn, 
V.  H.  ii.  33.)  It  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
E.  of  the  dty  of  Argos,  into  the  Argolic  gulf.  This 
river  is  of^en  dry  in  tiie  summer.  Between  it  and 
the  city  of  Argos  is  the  mountain-torrent  named 
CiiARADRua  (Xe^poSpos:  Xerid),  which  also  rises 
in  Mt.  Artemisium,  and  which,  firom  its  proximity 
to  Argos,  has  been  frequenUy  mistaken  for  the 
Inachus  by  modem  travellers.  It  flows  over  a  wide 
gravelly  bed,  which  is  generally  dry  in  the  summer, 
whence  its  modem  name  of  Xerid,  or  the  Dry  Biver. 
It  flows  into  the  Inachus  a  httle  below  Argos.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Charadrus  that  the  armies 
of  Argos,  on  their  return  from  military  expeditions, 
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iwcam  obliged  to  nndot^  a  oomt  of  inqiiiiy  before 

Uiej  irere  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  (Thuc.  v.  60 ; 

compk.  Bus.  H.  25.  §  2;   Leake,  MoreOj  vol.  ii.  p. 

d64.AA9NMMMana<»,p.267;  Mare,  voL  ii.p.  161.) 

The  EKAsanm  (^E^pcurufos,  also  'AfHTiyos,  Strab. 

Tiii.  pi  371 ;  Kephalart)  is  the  only  riTer  in  the 

pbio  of  Axgos  which  flows  daring  the  whole  year. 

1\a  actaai  ooorse  in  the  plain  of  Argos  is  very  short; 

hat  il  was  niurersallj  beiieved  to  be  the  aame  stream 

as  tJW  river  id  Stjmphalns,  which  disappeared  under 

Hi,  Apelannio,  ajad  made  its  reappearance,  after  a 

nUenauean  couxse  of  200  stadia,  at  the  foot  of  the 

mis  of  Mc  ChaoD,  to  the  SW.  of  Argos.    It  issues 

fiwa  these  rocks  in  seTeiul  large  streams,  forming  a 

rhner  of  coosiderahle  size  ^ence  "  ingens  Erasinos  " 

Or.  ife<L  XT.  275^,  wliich  flows  directly  across  the 

plain  into  the  Ai^golic  g:iilf.     The  waters  of  this  river 

torn  a  great  number  of  mills,  from  which  the  place 

isnov  called  **  The  Mills  of  Aigos"  {oX  fwKoi  rov 

'Afymrs}.     At  the   spot  where  the  Erasinus  issues 

from  Mt.  Chaoo,  **  there  is  a  fine  lofty  cavern,  with 

a  Totf  like  an  acute  Gothic  arch,  and  extending  65 

yinh  into  the  mountain."     (Leake.)     It  is  perhaps 

fnim  this  cavern  tiiat  the  mountain  derives  its  name 

(from  x^i  x*"»'*»»  x*^***)*     The  only  tributary  of 

the  Eiasinns  is  the   Phrixus  (fpi^os,  Paus.  ii.  36. 

§  6, 38.  §  I ),  which  joins  it  near  the  sea.     (Herod. 

vL  76;  Strab.  ri.  p.  275,  viii.  p.  389;  Paus.  ii.  36. 

|$6,7,24.  §6,  vuL  22.  §3;  Diod.xv.49;  Senec. 

(IK.  SL  26;   Stat.  Theb.  i.  357;  Plin.  iv.  5.  §  9; 

Leab,  iforea,  vol.  ii.  p.  340,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  112, 

w).,  Pelopon^  p.  384 ;  Ross,  JReisen  im  PelopomiM, 

>  141.) 

The  other  rivers  in  the  Argeia  are  mere  mountain 

tomnts.    On  the  Argolic  gulf  we  find  the  following, 

proceeding  firom  S.  to  N.  :  1.  Tanus  (TdSvos,  Paus. 

2.  38.  §  7),  or  Tamjlus  (TewoiJs,  Eurip.  Electr 

413),  now  the  river  of  JjvkUy  forming  the  boundary 

,  between  the  Argeia  and  Gynuria.    (Leake,  Pelopon. 

340.)    2.  PoNTiNUS  (norrrvoi),  rising  in  a 

lain  of  the  same  name,  on  which  stood  a  temple 

«f  Athena  Saitis,  aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  Da- 

aaaa.    (Paus.  ii.  36.  §  8 ;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p. 

473,  Pdopon,  p.  368.)     3.  Amtmose  (^Afivfui- 

rq),  which  descends  from  the  same  mountain,  and 

inxowfiately  enters  the  lake  of  Lema.    [Lebna.] 

4.  Cheimarrhus  (Xcf/M/J^oi),  between  the  lake  of 

Lema  and  the  Erasinus.     (Paus.  ii.  36.  §  7 ;  Leake, 

iforeo,  vuL  IL  p.  838.)     In  the  interior  of  the 

eaastrrwe  find:  5.  Abtekion  (*AffTcpW),  a  small 

tacreat  flowing  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  H&- 

neom,  or  temple  of  Hera,  the  waters  of  which  are 

said  by  Pansauias  to  disappear  in  a  chasm.    Ko 

tr»e  cf  this  chasm  has  been  found;  bat  Mure  ob- 

fcrwd  that  its  waters  were  absorbed  in  the  earth  at 

a  snail  distance  from  the  temple.     (Paus.  ii.  17.  § 

2:  Mure,  voL  ii.  p.  180;    Leake,  Pelqpoa.  p.  262, 

seq.)     6.  Eleothebiox  (*EAeu0^tov),  a  small  tor- 

xcni  flowing  on  the  north-westera  side  of  the  He> 

neom.  (Pans.  iL  17.  §  1 ;  Leake,  P«2opo».  p.272.) 

From  a  paasage  of  Enstathius  (in  Od.  xiiL  408), 

quoted  by  Leake,  we  learn  that  the  source  of  thu 

torrent  was  named  Cynadra  (KuniSpa). 

In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  whole 
of  the  Azgeia  was  subject  to  Argos,  but  it  originally 
rtmnmiwA  several  independent  cities.  Of  the^  the 
Baoet  important  were  Mycenae  and  Tiiyns,  which  in 
the  hffnc  ages  were  more  celebrated  than  Argos 
Argns  is  situated  about  3  miles  from  the 
Hyoenae  is  between  6  and  7  miles  K.  ci  Aigos ; 
Tisyns  about  5  miles  SE.  of  Argos.    Nanplia, 
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the  port  of  Argos,  is  about  2  miles  beyond  Tiiyns 
A  list  of  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia  is  given  in 
the  account  of  the  different  roads  leading  from  Argos. 
Of  these  roads  the  following  were  the  most  impor- 
tant:— 

1.  The  North  road  to  Cleonae  issued  from  the 
gate  of  Eileithyia  (Pans.  ii.  18.  §  3),  and  ran 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Argos  to  My- 
cenae. Shortly  after  leaving  Mycenae  the  road 
entered  a  long  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains, 
leading  into  ^e  valley  of  Nemea  in  the  territory  of 
Cleonae.  This  pass,  which  was  called  the  Trbtds 
{6  TfnfT6s)  from  the  numerous  caverns  in  the  moun- 
tains, was  the  carriage-road  in  the  time  of  Pansanias 
from  Cleonae  to  Argos ;  and  is  now  called  DervenakL 
The  mountain  is  also  called  Treton  by  Hesiod  and 
Diodorus.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  the 
Nemean  lion  slain  by  Hercules.  (Hes.  Theog.  331; 
Diod.  iv.  11;  Paus.  ii.  15.  §§  2,  4.)  Pausaiiias 
mentions  (2.  c.)  a  footpath  over  these  mountains, 
which  was  shorter  than  the  Tretns.  This  is  the 
road  called  by  other  writers  Cumtoporia  (Koi^o- 
wopia^  Pol.  xvi.  16;  Athen.  ii.  p.  43). 

2,  3.  The  two  roads  to  Mantlneia  both  quitted 
Argos  at  the  gate  called  Ddras,  and  then  imme- 
diately parted  in  difib^ent  directions.  (Paus.  iL  25. 
§§  1 — 4.)  The  more  southerly  and  the  shorter  of 
Uie  two  roads,  called  Prinub,  followed  the  course  of 
the  Charadrus:  the  more  northerly  and  the,  longer, 
called  CuMAx,  ran  along  the  valley  of  the  Inachus. 
Both  Boss  and  Leake  agree  in  making  the  Prinus 
the  southern,  and  the  Climax  the  noi^iem  of  the 
two  roads,  contiaiy  to  the  conclusions  at  the  French 
surveyors.  (Ross,  Reisen  im  PeloponneSy  p.  130,  seq.: 
Leake,  Pelopon.  p.  37 1 ,  seq.)  For  further  details  re- 
specting these  roads  see  Maktineia.  The  Prinus 
{^r  crossing  the  Charadrus  passed  by  Oenoe,  which 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  [Oenoe]  ; 
it  then  ascended  Mt  Artemisium  (^Malevos},  on 
whose  summit  by  the  road  side  was  the  temple  of 
Artemis,  and  near  it  the  sources  of  the  Inachus. 
Here  were  the  boundaries  of  the  territories  of  Man- 
tineia  and  A^gos.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  1 — 3.) 

The  Climax  flrst  passed  by  Lyrceia  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  fhun  Argos,  and  next  Omeac,  — 
a  town  on  the  confines  of  Phliada,  at  the  distance  of 
60  stadia  firom  Omeae.  (Paus.  il  25.  §§  4 — 6.) 
[Lyrceia;  Orneab.]  It  appears  finom  this  ac- 
count that  the  road  must  have  run  in  a  north-west- 
erly direction,  and  have  followed  the  course  of  the 
Inachus,  since  we  know  that  Lyrceia  was  not  on  tlie 
direct  road  to  Phlius,  and  because  120  stadia  by 
the  direct  road  to 'Phlius  would  carry  us  far  into 
Phliasia,  or  even  into  Sicyonia.  (Boss,  J  bid.  p.  134, 
seq.)  After  leavmg  Omeae  the  road  crossed  the 
mountain  and  entered  the  northern  comer  of  the 
Argon  Plain  in  the  territory  of  Mantineia.  [Man- 

TDTBIA.] 

4.  The  road  to  Tegea  quits  Argos  near  the  theatre, 
and  first  runs  in  a  southerly  direction  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  Lycone.  After  crossing  the  Erasi- 
nus (iTepAoZart),  the  road  divides  into  two,  the  one 
to  the  right  leading  to  Tegea  across  the  mountains, 
and  the  other  to  the  left  leading  through  the  plain 
to  Lema.  The  road  to  Tegea  passes  by  Cmchreae 
[Cenchbeae]  and  the  sepulchral  monuments  (iroAu- 
dffipia)  of  the  Argives  who  conquered  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Hysiae,  shortly  afterwards  crosses  the 
Cheimarrhus,  and  then  begins  to  ascend  Mt.  Pontinus 
in  a  westerly  direction.  It  then  crosses  another 
mountain,  probably  the  CiisoFOLUK  (Kptot^SKov) 
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of  Stmbo  (tui.  p.  876),  and  turns  soathwards  to  the 
Khiui  of  Daotdij  where  it  is  jomed  hj  a  foot-path 
leading  from  Lenia.  From  this  spot  the  road  nms 
to  the  W.,  passes  Hysiae  [Hysiab],  and  crossing 
Mt.  l^artheniom  enters  the  teiritoiy  of  T^ea.  (Pans, 
ii.  24.  §  5,  seq.;  Leake,  MoreOf  ro\.  ii.  p.  337,  seq.; 
Boss,  i,  p.  131,  seq.)  At  the  distance  of  ahoat  a 
mile  from  the  Erasinns,  and  abont  half  a  mile  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  the  remains  uf  a  pyramid  are 
finnd,  ocoapTing  the  smnmit  of  a  rocky  eminence 
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among  the  loirer  declivities  of  Mt.  Chaon.  Its  site 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  Argives,  mentioned  by  Pansanias  (ii.  24.  §  7); 
but  its  style  of  architecture  would  lead  us  to  assign 
to  it  an  early  date.  "  The  masonry  of  this  edifice 
is  of  an  intermediate  style  between  the  Gyclopian 
and  polygonal,  consisting  of  large  im^lar  blocks, 
with  a  tendency,  however,  to  quadrai^ular  forms 
and  horizontal  courses;  the  inequalities  being,  as 
usual,  filled  up  with  smaller  pieces.  The  liurgest 
stones  may  be  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  three  in  thickness.  There  are  traces  of 
mortar  between  the  stones,  which  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  assigned  rather  to  subsequent  repairs  than  to  the 
original  workmanship^  The  symmetiy  of  the  struc- 
ture is  not  strictly  preserved,  being  interrupted  by  a 
rectangular  recess  cutting  off  one  comer  of  the 
building.  In  this  angle  there  is  a  doorway,  con« 
sisting  of  two  perpendicular  side  walls,  surmounted 
by  an  open  gable  or  Gothio  arch,  farmed  by  hori- 
zontal layers  of  masonry  converging  into  an  apex,  as 
in  the  triangular  opening  above  ^  Gate  of  Lions 
and  Treasury  of  Atrens.  This  dcor  gives  access  to 
a  passage  between  two  walls.  At  its  extremity  on 
the  right  hand  is  another  doorway,  of  which  little  or 
noUiing  oi  the  masonry  is  preserved,  opening  into 
the  interior  chamber  or  vault**  (Mure,  voL  iL  p. 
196.)^^his  was  not  the  only  pyramid  in  the  Ar- 
geia.  A  second,  no  longer  existing,  is  meotioned  by 
Pausanias  (ii.  25.  §  7)  on  the  road  between  Ar- 
gos  and  Tityns;  a  third,  of  which  remains  exist,  is 
described  by  Gell  {Itinerary  of  Greece^  p.  102),  on 
the  road  between  Nauplia  and  Epidaurus ;  and  there 
was  probably  a  fourth  to  the  S.  of  Lema,  since  that 
part  of  the  coast,  where  Danaus  is  said  to  have 
landed,  was  called  Pyramia.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  32; 
Paus.  iL  38.  §  4.)  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  pyramids  are  found  in  the  Argeia,  and  m  no 
other  part  of  Greece,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  story  of  the  A^yptian  colony  of 
Danaus. 

5.  The  road  to  Thyrea  and  Sparta  is  the  same  as 
the  one  to  Tegea,  till  it  reaches  the  Enisinus,  where 
it  branches  off  to  the  left  as  described  above,  and 
runs  southwards  through  the  marshy  plain  across 
the  Cheimarrhus  to  Lema.  [Lbrna.]  (Paus.  ii. 
36. 1 6,  seq.)  After  leaving  Lema,  the  road  passes 
by  Genesium  [Gsnesium],  and  the  place  called 
Apobathn)i  [Apobathmi],  where  Danaus  is  said  to 
have  landed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem 
village  of  KyvirL  To  the  S.  of  Kyviri  begins  the 
nigged  road  across  the  mountains,  anciently  called 
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Anignea  CAyrypeua),  running  aloAg  the  west  mt9 
the  phun  of  Thyrea.  [Timali.]  (Paus.  iL  38. 
§  4,  seq.)  Shortly  before  descending  into  the  Thyre- 
atio  plain,  the  traveller  arrives  opposite  the  And- 
voUm  {*Aydgo\os)j  which  is  a  copious  sooroe  of  fresh 
water  rising  in  the  sea,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  narrow  beach  under  the  difiEs.  Leake  obserred 
that  it  rose  with  such  force  as  to  foim  a  oonvex 
surfiM»,  and  to  disturb  the  sea  fw  several  hundred 
feet  round.  It  is  evidently  the  exit  of  a  subter- 
raneous river  of  some  magnitude,  and  thus  conv- 
sponds  with  the  Dme  {Atyri)  of  the  andents,  which, 
accoiding  to  Pansanias  (viii.  7.  §  2),  is  the  outlet  of 
the  waters  of  the  Argon  Pedion  in  the  Ifantinioe. 
(Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  469,  seq.;  Boss,  p.  148,  seq.) 

There  were  two  other  roads  leading  from  Lema, 
one  along  the  coast  to  Nauplia,  and  the  other  acraas 
the  countiy  to  Hysiae.  On  the  former  road,  whidi 
is  described  by  Pansanias,  stood  a  amaU  village 
called  Tkmekioit  (Tijit^vior),  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  Doric  hero  Temenns,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  buried  here.  It  was  utnated  on  an  isolated 
hillock  between  the  mouths  of  the  Inachus  and  the 
Erasinus,  and  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  was 
nearest  to  Argos.  It  was  distant  26  stadia  from 
Argos,  and  15  from  Nauplia.  (Strah.  viiL  p.  368; 
Paus.  ii.  38.  §  1 ;  Boss,  p.  149,  seq.)  On  the  other 
road  leading  to  Hysiae,  which  is  not  mentioiied  by 
Pausanias,  stood  Elaeus.     [Eulbtts,  No.  2.] 

6.  The  road  to  Tiryns  issued  from  the  gate  Diam- 
pares.  [Tirtns.]  From  Tiryns  there  were  three 
roads,  one  Ifi^jing  to  Nauplia  [NaupuaI,  a  second 
in  a  south-C^eriy  direction  pasLAsine  [Asute]  to 
Troezen,  and  a  thhd  in  a  more  S&erly  direction  to 
Epidauras.  Near  the  last  of  these  roads  Midea  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated.     [Midea.] 

7.  The  road  leading  to  the  Ueraeum,  or  temple  of 
Hera,  issued  from  the  gate  between  the  gates  Diam^ 
pares  and  Eileithyia. 

n.  Aryo$,  the  City, 

Argos  (t^  "Apyos),  usually  called  Argi  (-ormn) 
by  the  Bomans,  was  situated  abont  three  miles  from 
the  sea,  in  the  plain  which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. Its  citadel,  called  Larisa  or  Larissa,  the 
PeUsgic  name  for  a  citadel  (Ad^io-o,  AdpurtrOf  Paus. 
ii.  23.  §  8 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  370 ;  Dionys.  i.  2 1 ),  was  a 
striking  object,  being  built  on  an  insulated  conical 
mountain  <^  900  foet  in  height,  with  steep  rocky 
sides,  diversified  with  grassy  slopes.  (Mure,  vol.  iL 
p.  183.)  A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  town  flowed  the 
river  Charadrus,  a  tributaiy  of  the  Inachus.  [See 
above,  p.  200,  b.] 

According  to  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity, 
Argos  was  the  most  ancient  city  of  Greece.  It  was 
originally  inhabited  by  Pelasgians,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Pelasgic  chief  Inachus,  or  by 
his  son  Phoronoiis,  or  by  his  grandson  Argus.  Pho- 
runeus,  however,  is  more  commonly  represented  as 
its  founder;  and  from  him  the  city  was  called  dorv 
^ofmviK^,  (Paua.  iL  15.  §  5.)  The  descmdants 
of  Inachus  ruled  over  the  country  finr  nine  genom- 
tions;  but  Gelanor,  the  last  king  of  this  race,  was 
deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  Danaus,  who  is  said 
to  have  come  from  Egypt.  From  this  Danaus  was 
derived  the  name  of  Danai,  which  was  applied  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Aigeia  and  to  the  Greeks  in 
general.  (Apollod.  ii.  I.)  Danaus  and  his  two 
successors  Lynceus  and  Abas  mled  over  the  whole 
of  the  Argeia;  but  Acrisins  and  Proetus,  the  two 
sons  of  Abas,  di\ided  the  territory  between  them^ 
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the  farmer  nEag  at  Argos,  and  the  latter  at  Tuyns. 
lVraeQs,*tiie  mm  of  Danae,  and  gracdMii  of  Acrisios, 
founded  tlie  dtj  of  Mjoenae,  which  now  became  the 
chief  cftj  in  the  Argeia.    (Pans.  ii.  15.  §  4,  16. 
§  5;  Apo&od.  H.  2.)    Eurystheos,  the  giandaon  of 
Penevs,  was  saoceeded  in  the  kii^csn  of  Hjcenae 
by  Ativos,  the  eon  of  Pelops.    The  latter  tnma- 
nutted  hia  power  to  his  son  or  gnmdaon  Agamemnon, 
"  kii^  of  men,"  who  eaerdsed  a  kind  of  sorereigntj 
orar  the  whole  of  the  Aigoan  territory,  and  a  con- 
aderaUe  part  of  PdoponneeoB.    Homer  represents 
If  jcenae  as  the  first  city  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Argos, 
which  was  then  governed  by  Diomedes,  as  a  subor- 
dinste  place.      Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon, 
mited  under  his  sway  both  Argos  and  Mycenae,  and 
sabseqnently  Laoedaemon  also,  by  his  marriage  with 
HenoMoe,  the  daughter  of  Menelaos.  Under  Orestes 
Aigos  again  became  the  chief  city  in  the  Aigeian 
tenitaxy.     In  the  rdign  d  his  successor  Tisamenus, 
the  Dorians  invaded  Peloponnesus,  expelled  Tisame- 
Dfls,  and  hecame  the  rulers  of  Argos.    In  the  three- 
bid  division  of  Pebponnesus,  among  the  descendants 
«f  Hercules,  Argos  fell  to  the  lot  of  Temenus. 

We  now  oome  to  the  first  really  historical  event 
in  the  history  of  Aigos.  The  preceding  narrative 
bekngs  to  legend,  the  truth  of  which  we  csn  neither 
deay  nor  affirm.  We  only  know  that  before  the  Do- 
rian invasion  the  Aigeian  territory  was  inhabited  by 
Adueaas,  who,  at  some  period  unknown  to  history, 
kad  iupplanted  the  original  Pelasgic  population. 
[Agbaei.]  Acooiding  to  the  common  l^end,  the 
Doriaas  conquered  the  Peloponnesus  at  once,  and 
drove  oat  the  Achaean  population;  but  it  is  now  gene- 
nlly  admitted  tbat  the  Dorians  only  slowly  and 
padually  made  themselves  masters  of  the  countries 
IB  which  we  find  them  subsequently  settled;  and  we 
know  in  pazticnlar  that  in  the  Argeia,  most  of  the 
towns,  wHh  the  exception  of  Axgos,  long  retained 
their  original  Arhacan  population. 

Even  after  the  Dorian  conquest,  Aigos  appears  as 
the  first  state  in  Pdoponnesus,  Sparta  being  second, 
and  Messene  third.  Herodotus  states  (i.  82),  that 
B  andent  times  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Pelo- 
pHiBWiia  down  to  Cape  Ualea,  indnding  Cythera 
and  the  other  islands,  belonged  to  Argos;  and  the 
laperiarity  of  the  latter  is  also  indicated  t^  the  le- 
IFend,  which  makes  Temenus  the  eldest  of  the  three 
The  power  of  Argos,  however,  was  not 
ezdnsivcly  from  her  own  territory,  but  also 
fiorn  the  fact  of  her  being  at  the  head  of  a  league  of 
smxal  other  important  Doric  cities.  Cleanae, 
Pbfias,  Sicyon,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  and 
Aqnna  were  all  members  of  this  league,  which  was 
QstcnsiUy  finnned  for  religious  purposes,  though  it 
IB  reahty  gave  Argos  a  political  ascendency.  This 
leprae,  Jike  others  of  the  same  kind,  was  called  an 
Amphictyeoia  (Pans.  iv.  5.  §  2);  and  its  patron  god 
vas  Ap<Ao  PythaSus.  There  was  a  temple  to  this 
1^  in  each  of  the  confederated  dtks,  while  his  most 
holy  sBOCtuary  was  on  the  Larissa,  or  acropolis  of 
Argos.  This  league  continned  in  existence  even  as 
bte  as  B.  c  514,  when  the  power  of  Argos  had 
greatly  declined,  since  we  find  the  Aigives  in  that 
year  eoodemning  \ictii  Si<7on  and  Ae^na  to  pay  afine 
of  300  talents  each,  because  they  had  furnished  the 
SpBitaa  king  Ckomeaes  with  ships  to  be  employed 
afsainat  the  Aigeian  territory.  (Herod.  vL  92.)  The 
nfigioaa  supremacy  ocmtinned  till  a  later  time;  and 
m  the  PdopnnneaJan  war  the  Argives  still  daxmed 
ofieriags  fran  the  confederate  states  to  the  temple  of 
ApoOa  PythaiKus  oo  the  Larissa.    (Thuc.  v.  53; 
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camp.  Hfiller,  Dorians,  i.  7.  §  14.)  The  great 
power  of  Argos  at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  the 
history  of  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a  lineal  descendant  of  Temenus,  and  who 
reigned  between  B.C.  770  and  730.  He  attempted 
to  establish  his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisatans,  he 
seized  upon  the  presidency  of  the  Oljrmpic  games  in 
the  8th  Olympiad  (b.  g.  747);  but  he  was  subse- 
quently defeated  by  the  Spartans  and  the  Eleans. 
The  details  of  his  history  are  given  elsewhere.  {DicL 
ofBiogr.  art.  Pheidon.) 

After  the  time  of  Pheidon  the  power  of  Argos  gra- 
dually declined,  and  Sparta  eventually  became  the 
first  power  in  Peloponnesus.  The  two  states  had  long 
contended  for  the  possession  of  the  district  Cynuria  or 
Thyreatis,  'vriiich  separated  the  frontiers  of  Laconia 
and  Argos.  Sevend  battles  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Argives  are  recorded  at  an  early  period, 
and  particulariy  a  victory  gained  by  the  latter  near 
Hysiae,  which  is  assigned  to  b.  o.  669.  (Pans.  ii. 
24.  §  7.)  But  about  b.  o.  547  the  Spartans  ob- 
tained permanent  possession  of  Cynuria  by  the  memo- 
rable combat  of  the  300  champions,  in  which  the 
Spartan  Othryades  earned  immortal  fame.  (Herod. 
L  82;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Othryades.)  But  the 
great  blow,  which  effectually  humbled  the  power  of 
Argos,  and  gave  Sparta  the  undisputed  pre-oninence 
in  Peloponnesus,  was  dealt  by  the  Spartan  king 
Gleomenes,  who  defeated  the  Argives  with  such 
slaughter  near  Tiryns,  that  6000  citizens  perished 
in  the  battle  and  the  retreat.  (Herod,  yi.  76,  seq.) 
According  to  later  writers,  the  dty  was  only  saved 
by  the  patriotism  of  the  Aigive  women,  who,  headed 
by  the  poetess  Telesilla,  repulsed  the  enemy  from 
the  walls  (Pans.  ii.  20.  §  8 ;  Polyaen.  viii.  33;  Plut 
de  Virt,  Mtd.  p.  245;  Suid.  s.  v.  TcA^<riAXa);  but 
we  know,  from  the  express  statement  of  Herodotus, 
that  Gleomenes  never  attacked  the  city.  This  great 
defeat  occurred  a  few  years  before  the  Persian  wars 
(oomp.  Herod,  vii.  146),  and  deprived  Argos  so 
completely  of  men,  that  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession 
of  it  till  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  were  grown 
into  manhood.  It  is  further  related,  that  when  the 
young  citizens  had  grown  up,  they  expelled  the 
slaves,  who  took  refuge  at  Tiryns,  where  they  main- 
tained themselves  for  some  time,  but  were  eventually 
subdued.  (Herod.  vL  83.)  These  slaves,  as  Mtiller 
has  remarked  (Doriians,  iiL  4.  §  2),  must  have  been 
the  Gymnesii  or  bondsmen  who  dwelt  in  the  inmie- 
diate  neighbourhood  of  the  <dty;  since  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  slaves  bought  in  foreign 
countries  could  have  managed  a  Grecian  state.  The 
Aigives  took  no  part  in  the  Persian  wars,  partly  on 
account  of  their  internal  weakness,  and  partly 
through  the  jealousy  of  the  Spartans;  and  they  were 
even  suspected  of  remaining  neutral,  in  consequence 
of  receiving  secret  offers  im  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii. 
1 50.)  But  even  after  the  expulsion  of  the  bonds- 
men, the  Dorian  citizens  found  themselves  compelled 
to  give  the  citizenship  to  many  of  the  Perioeci,  and 
to  distribute  them  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  city.  (Aristot.  Pol  v.  2.  §  8.)  Further,  in 
order  to  increase  their  numbers  and  their  power, 
they  also  dispeopled  nearly  all  the  large  cities  in  the 
surrounding  country,  and  transplanted  the  inhabit- 
ants to  Argon,  In  the  Persian  wars  Tiryns  and 
Mycenae  were  independent  cities,  which  followed  the 
command  of  Sparta  without  the  consent  of  Aigoe 
The  Argives  destroyed  Mycenae  in  B.  c  468  (Diod. 
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si.  65;  comp.  Pans.  viii.  16.  §  5);  and  about  the 
same  time  we  may  place  the  destruction  of  Tiiyns, 
Hysiae,  Midea,  and  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia. 
(Pans.  viii.  27.  §  1.) 

The  introduction  of  so  many  new  citizens  gave 
new  Ufe  and  vigour  to  Aigos,  and  soon  re-established 
its  prosperity  and  wealth  (Diod.  zii.  75);  but  at  the 
same  time  it  occasioned  a  complete  change  in  the 
constitution.  Up  to  this  time  Aigoe  had  been  essen- 
tially a  Doric  stat&  It  contained  three  classes  of 
persons :  —  1.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  Dorians,  originally  divided  into 
three  tribes,  to  which  a  fourth  was  afterwards  added, 
named  H}'Tnathia,  contuning  families  not  of  Doric 
origin.  (Mailer,  Doriant,  ilL  5.  §§  1,  2.)  2.  A 
class  of  Perioeci,  consisting  of  the  ancient  Achaean 
inhabitants.  MiUler  (Ibid.  iii.  4.  §  2)  supposes  that 
these  Perioeci  were  called  Omeatae  fhim  the  town  of 
Omeae;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  questioning 
this  statement.  [Obxeae.]  .3.  A  dass  of  bond- 
slaves, named  Gymnesii,  corresponding  to  the  Helots 
of  Sparta,  and  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  above. 

There  was  a  king  at  the  head  of  the  state.  All 
the  kings  were  descendants  of  the  Heracleid  Temenus 
down  to  Meltas,  who  was  the  last  king  of  this  race 
(Pans.  ii.  19.  §  2;  Plut  Alex,  Virt.  8);  and  after 
him  another  dynasty  reigned  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars.  Herodotus  (vii.  149)  mentions  a 
king  of  Argos  at  this  period;  but  the  royal  dignity 
was  abolished  soon  afterwards,  probably  when  the 
iuliabitants  of  the  nmghbouring  towns  were  received 
as  citiaens.  (Hermann,  GriecK  StaatadU.  §  23. 
n.  6.)  The  royal  power,  however,  was  always  very 
Umited  (Paus.  il  9.  §  2);  for  the  Council  (/SovM) 
possessed  extensive  authority.  At  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  we  find  Argos  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  democratic  constitution ;  but  of  the  details  of 
this  constitution  we  possess  hardly  any  accounts. 
(Thuc.  T.  29,  41,  44.)  In  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Argos  and  Athens,  which  Thucydides  (v. 
47)  has  |N-eserved,  we  find  mention  at  Argos  of 
the  "Boule,"  the  "Eighty,"  and  the  "Artynae" 
(^fiprvvaC),  It  has  been  conjectured  tliat  the 
"  Eighty "  was  a  more  aristocratical  council,  and 
that  the  Artynae  may  have  acted  as  presidents  to 
this  council  (Arnold,  ad  Thuc.  I.  c.) ;  but  nothing  is 
really  known  of  these  two  bodies  except  tlieir  names. 
The  ostracism  was  one  of  the  democratical  insti- 
tutions of  Argos.  (Aristot  PoL  v.  2.  §  5 ;  Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Eq.  851.)  Another  democratical  in- 
stitution was  a  military  coiut,  which  the  soldiers,  on 
returning  from  an  expedition,  held  on  the  river 
Charadrus  before  entering  the  city,  in  order  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  their  generals.  (Thuc. 
V.  60.) 

The  Argives  remained  neutral  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  this  war,  in  consequence  of  a  truce  for 
30  years  which  they  had  previously  formed  with  the 
Spartans.  (Thuc.  v.  14.)  During  this  time  they 
had  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth ;  while  Sparta 
had  been  greatly  exhausted  by  her  contest  with 
Athens.  Moreover,  shortly  before  the  expiration  of 
the  truce,  the  Spartans  had  given  great  offence  to 
her  Peloponnesian  allies  by  concluding  the  peace 
with  Athens,  usually  called  the  peace  of  Nicias. 
(b.  c.  421.)  The  time  seemed  favourable  to  Argos 
for  the  recovery  of  her  former  supremacy  in  the 
Peloponnesus;  and  she  accordingly  formed  a  league 
against  Sparta,  which  was  joined  by  tiie  Mantineians, 
Corinthians,  and  Elcians,  b.  c.  421.  (Thuc.  v.  31.) 
In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  420)  the  Athenians  also 
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were  persuaded  by  Alcibiades  to  form  a  treaty  mtb 
Argos  (Thuc.  v.  43 — 47);  but  the  disastrdbs  battle 
of  Mantineia  (b.  c.  418),  in  which  the  Argives  and 
their  confederates  wo-e  defeated  by  the  Spartans,  not 
only  broke  up  this  alliance,  but  placed  Argos  m.  close 
connection  with  Sparta.     There  had  always  been 
an  oligarchical  party  at  Argos  in  &vonr  of  a  Lace- 
daemonian alliance.    About  the  time  of  the  peace  of 
Nicias,  the  Aigive  government  had  formed  a  separate 
regiment  of  a  thousand  select  hoplites,  consisting 
of  young  men  of  wealth  and  station,  to  reodre  con- 
stant ndlitary  training  at  the  public  expense.  (Diod. 
xii.  75;  Thuc.  v.  67.)    At  the  battle  of  Mantinei^ 
this  regiment  had  been  victorious  over  the  troops 
opposed  to  them,  while  the  democratical  soldiers  had 
been  put  to  the  rout  by  the  enemy.    Snpported  by 
this  regiment,  the  oligarchical  party  obtained  the 
upper  hand  at  Argos,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Sparta;  and  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
417),  assistal  by  some  Spartan  troops,  they  over- 
threw tiie  democratical  form  of  government  by  force. 
(Thuc  V.  71 — 81.)    But  they  did  not  retain  their 
power  long.    At  the  end  of  four  months  the  people 
rose  against  their  oppressors,  and  after  a  sharp  con- 
test expelled  them  firom  the  city.     The  Aigives  now 
renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and  com- 
menced erecting  long  walls,  in  order  to  connect  tbrir 
city  with  the  sea;  but  before  they  had  time  to  finish 
them,  the  Lacedaemonians  invaded  their  territor}', 
and  destroyed  the  walls.  (Thuc  v.  82, 83.)  During 
the  remainder  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Argires 
continued  faithful  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  sent 
troops  to  the  Athenian  armies.     (Comp.  Thuc.  ri. 
29,  vii.  57,  viii.  25.) 

At  a  later  time  the  Argives  were  alwa3nB  ready  to 
join  the  enemies  of  Sparta.     Thus  they  united  with 
Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  the  other  states  to 
oppose  Sparta  in  the  war  whii  h  was  set  on  foot  by 
the  Persian  king  in  b.  c.  395;   and  even  when 
Athens  assisted  Spurta  against  the  Thebans,  the 
Argives  would  not  make  cause  with  their  old  aDies, 
but  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Thebans  against  their 
ancient  enemy,  b.  c.  362.     (Xen.  Hell  viL  5.  §  5.) 
It  was  about  this  time  that  party  hatred  perpetrated 
the  greatest  excesses  at  Argoa.     The  oligarchical 
party  having  been  detected  in  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  democracy,  the  people  became  so  exaspe- 
rated that  they  put  to  death  most  of  the  men  of 
wealth  and  influence  in  the  state.     On  this  occasion 
1200  men,  or,  according  to  another  statement,  1500, 
were  slain;  and  even  the  demagogues  shared  the 
same  fate.     This  state  of  things  was  called  by  tlie 
name  of  iKvraKuryubs^  or  cltA-lavo,     (I^od.  xv.  58; 
Plut  Praec.  Reip.  Ger.  p.  814,  b.;  Miiller, /Jui  iii. 
9.  §  1.)     Little  requires  to  be  said  respecting  the 
subsequent  history  of  Aigos.     The  most  memorable 
occurrence  in  its  later  history  is  the  attempt  <^ 
Pyrrhus  to  surprise  the  city,  in  which  he  met  witli 
his  death.     (Plut  Pyrrh,  34;  for  details  sec  JJkt, 
ofBiogr.  art.  Pyrrhut.')    Like  many  of  the  other 
cities  in  Peloponnesus,  Argos  was  now  governed  by 
tyrants,  who  maintained  their  power  by  tiie  support 
ojf  the  Macedonian  kings;  but  when  Aratus  had 
succeeded  in  liberating  Sicycm  and  Corinth,  he  per- 
suaded Aristomachus,  the  tyrant  of  Argos,  volun- 
tarily to  resign  hb  power;  and  the  Argives  then 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  b.  c.  229.     (PoL  ii.  44; 
Plut.  Arat  35.)    Argos  fell  for  a  time  into  the 
hands  of  Cleomenes  (Pol.  ii.  52),  and  subseqnentiy 
into  those  of  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  his  cruel 
wife  (Pol.  x>-ii.  17;  Liv.  xsxii.  18);  but  i^ith  ti:e 
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exception  of  then  temporary  occapadons,  it  oon- 
tinoed  U^  bdoog  to  the  Achaean  leagae  till  the  final 
oonqoBst  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  146. 
(Strah.  viiL  pp.  376,  377.) 

Argos  waa  one  of  the  laifr^st  and  moat  popolous 
ritiea  in  Greece.     We  hare  idready  aeen  that  in  the 
war  with  Cleomenes  it  lost  6000  of  its  citizens;  but 
at  the  time  of  the  Peloponneaian  war  it  had  greatly 
increaaed  in  nnmbers.     Lysias,  in  b.  a  402,  sajs 
that  Argos  equalled  Athens  in  the  number  of  her 
citizens  (Dionys.  Z^  p.  531);  and  there  tt'ere  pro- 
bably not  leas  than  16,000  Athenian  citizens  at  that 
time.     Bat  16,000  citizens  will  give  a  total  free 
popolatkm  of  66,000.     If  to  these  we  add  the  slayes 
and  the  Perioeci,  the  aggr^ato  calculation  cannot 
hate  been  less  than  110,000  persons  for  Argos  and 
its  territory.     (CHnton,  F.  H.  vol.  il.  p.  424,  seq.) 

Few  towns  in  Greece  paid  more  attention  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods  than  Argoe.  Hera  was  the 
deity  whom  they  reverenced  above  all  others.  This 
goddess  was  an  Achaean  rather  than  a  Dorian  di- 
vinity, and  appears  in  the  Iliad  as  the  guardian 
deity  of  the  Ax^gives ;  but  her  worship  was  adopted 
\sf  the  Dorian  conquerors,  and  was  cdebrated  with 
the  greatest  honours  down  to  the  latest  times.  Even 
m  B«  c  195  we  find  Aristaenus,  the  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  invoking,  "  Juno  regina,  cnjus  in 
totda  Argi  sunt.''  (Lir.  xxxiv.  24.)  The  chief 
tonple  of  this  goddess,  called  the  Heraeum,  was 
situated  between  Argos  and  Mycenae,  but  much 
■nrer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  dty;  and  in 
the  heraic  age,  when  Mycenae  was  the  chief  citj  in 
the  Argeia,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  probably  had 
the  managenient  of  the  temple.  (Grote,  vol.  i.  pp. 
236,  227.)  In  the  historical  age  the  temple  be- 
ki^ed  to  the  Argives,  who  had  the  exclusive  ma- 
nagement of  its  adSairs.  The  high  priestess  of  the 
temple  held  her  office  for  life;  and  the  Argives 
roonted  their  years  by  the  date  of  her  office.  (Thuc. 
ii.  2.)  Once  in  four  years,  probably  in  the  second 
year  of  every  Olympiad,  there  was  a  magnificent 
proreasiaQ  from  Argos  to  this  tem]Je,  in  which 
afanoet  the  whole  pc^>ulation  of  the  dty  took  part. 
The  priestess  xx)de  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  two  white 
oxen.  (Herod,  i.  31;  Cic  Tvtc.  L47;  for  details, 
ve  Diet,  of  AnL  art  Berne€L)  Respecting  the 
ate  of  this  tem|de,  which  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
ittficoit  in  Greece,  some  lemartcs  are  made  bdow. 

In  the  dty  itself  there  were  also  two  temples  of 
Hera,  one  of  Hera  Acraea  on  the  ascent  to  the  Acro- 
polis (Pans.  ii.  24.  §  1),  and  the  other  of  Hera 
Antheia  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dtj  (Pans.  ii.  22. 
§  1 ).  Bat  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceius  is  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  (ii.  19.  §  3,  seq.)  as  by  far  the 
moat  ccldxrated  of  all  the  temples  in  the  dty.  Tra- 
ditian  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Danaus.  It  stood 
an  one  side  of  the  Agora  (Thuc.  v.  47),  which  So- 
phocles therefore  calls  "  the  Lyceian  Agora  of  the 
watf-slaving  god**  (rod  KuKOKr6vov  dtov  iyop^ 
Awftot^  S^.  EUctr.  6 ;  comp.  Pint.  Pyrrh,  31 ; 
Leake,  MortOj  voL  ii.  p.  401,  seq.).  There  was  also 
a  temple  of  Apollo  Pjthaens  on  the  Acropolis,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  a  common  sanctuary 
hr  the  Dorian  states  belonging  to  the  ancient  Argive 
confederacy  (Pans.  u.  24.  §  1  ;  Thuc  v.  53.) 
There  were  tem]deB  to  several  other  gods  in  Argos ; 
hot  we  may  pass  them  over,  with  the  exception  of 
the  temples  of  2^ens  Larissaeos  and  of  Athena,  both 
flf  v^iieh  crowoed  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  (Pans. 
n.  84.  f  3 ;  Strab.  riil  p.  370). 

The  great  nimiber  of  temples,  and  of  statues  with 
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which  they  were  adorned,  necessarily  led  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fine  arts.  Argos  became  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  statuary  in 
Greece.  It  rose  to  the  greatest  renown  in  the  5th 
century,  b.c,  imder  Ageladas,who  was  the  teacher 
of  Pheidias,  Myron,  and  Polycleitns,  three  of  the 
greatest  sculptcns  in  antiquity.  (See  these  names  in 
the  Did.  of  Biogr.)  Music  was  also  cultivated  with 
success  at  Argos  at  an  early  period  ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  Argives  were  reckoned  by  Hero- 
dotus (iiL  131)  the  best  musicians  in  Greece.  Sa- 
cadas,  who  floiuished  about  this  period  (b.  c.  590^ 
580),  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Greek  musicians,  was  a  native  of  Argos.  Saca- 
das  obtained  distinction  as  a  poet  as  well  as  a  mu- 
sician; and  the  Argive  Telesilla,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Cleomenes,  was  so  celebrated  as  a 
poetess  as  to  be  classed  among  those  who  were  called 
the  ^ne  Lyric  Muses  (^DicL  ofBiogr.  art.  Sacadcu 
and  Telesilla).  But  after  this  time  we  find  no  trace 
of  the  pursuit  of  literature  at  Argos.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  democratical  constitution,  and  the  consequent 
attention  that  was  paid  to  public  affidrs,  it  produced 
no  orator  whose  fiune  descended  to  posterity  (Cic. 
BrtU.  13).  The  Argives  had  the  character  of  being 
addicted  to  wine  (Aelian,  V.H.m.  15;  Athen.  x. 
p.  442,  d). 


PLAN  OF  ABOOS. 


1.  Larissa  or  Acropolis. 

2.  Deiras. 

3.  Aspis  or  second  Acro- 

polis. 

4.  Goele. 

5.  Theatre. 

6.  Agora. 

7.  Temple  of  Apollo  Ly- 

ceius. 

8.  Thalamos  of  Danae. 

9.  Aqueduct. 


10.  Gate  of  Deiras. 

11.  Gate  of  Eileithyia. 

12.  Gate  leading  to  the 

Heraeum. 

13.  Gate  Diamperes. 

14.  Gate  leading  to  Te- 

menium. 

15.  Gate  leading  to  Te- 

gea. 

16.  Gymnasium  of  Cy- 

larabis. 


The  remains  of  Argos  are  few,  but  still  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  fix  the  position  of  some  parts  of  the 
andent  city,  of  which  Pausanias  has  left  us  a  minute 
account.  The  modem  town  of  Argos  is  situated 
wholly  in  the  plain,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  exist- 
ing remains  of  the  andent  walls,  that  the  mountain 
CflJled  Larissa  was  induded  within  the  ancient  dty. 
On  the  summit  of  this  mountain  there  are  the  ruins 
of  a  Gothic  castle,  the  walls  of  which  are  built  upon 
those  of  the  ancient  acropolis.  "  The  masonry  of 
the  ancient  parts  of  the  building  is  solely  or  chiefly 
in  the  more  regular  or  polygonal  style.    There  are, 
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hotrerar,  emusdenUe  Tcoliga  of  other  lines  <£  mH, 
of  masuvB  Cjclopian  sbiKtan,  on  tho  oAa  and 
tiue  of  tbg  bill  conincting  Uw  dtadal  witli  the 
loirar  Iowa."  (Man,  ml.  u.  p.  184.)  Enripidn,  ia 
moiB  tbu  one  puuge,  iUndm  to  th«  C}^[Ban  walla 
rf  Algtn,  ('tify'ii.  Ira  TilxT  A<li™  KunAciwi' 
obparia  H,u»niu.  Troad.  1 087  ;  "Afpyim  Ttixn  iml 
KiiiiXvirifu  ird^ii',  ifere.  JW,  IS.}  It  mppesn 
{nun  the  incient  inbetiuctioiii  tbiit  the  (ncieat  kto- 
polii,  like  the  modem  citadel,  consiited  of  u  outer 
mil  or  ranputiiiui  of  luiiiDerkeepor  csstle.  The 
letter  occuiud  a  sqnan  of  iboot  200  feet. 

From  either  end  of  the  outer  fortiGoIIcai,  the  dtf 
Willi  majbelnced  m  the  dcKcnt  cf  the  hill.  Th^ 
are  marked  with  a  black  line  in  the  plan  od  the  pre- 
ceding page.  The  dotted  linei  indicate  the  [Biibible 
direntioa  of  the  walls,  of  which  then  are  no  muuiu. 
As  no  renuuna  of  the  oil;  wall)  can  be  tnc«l 
in  the  plain,  it  ia  difficult  to  fbnn  an  eatimate  of  the 
dimensiona  of  tbe  ancieDt  dty ;  bat  Leake  oodjk- 
tares  that  it  coold  not  have  bem  1«b  thaa  S  o^ea 

We  learn  fmn  Livy  that  Argue  had  two  dtadela 
("  nam  daai  [arces]  habent  A^"  LIt.  hmt.  25). 
Thia  aecond  diadel  waa  prubibl;  bitoated  at  the  ef- 
Iremitj  of  tha  bill,  which  fbnna  tbe  oorth-eutcm 
projection  of  the  moantain  of  Lariaaa,  and  which 
risei  to  abont  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  latter. 
The  ridge  connectiliK  thu  hill  with  the  Lanisa  ia 
called  Udraa  {dtipi,-)  hj  Pausaniaa  (ii.  24.  §  1). 
The  aecond  citadel  waj  called  Aans  ('Amtit,  Hut. 
Fyrrh.  32,  Clam.  17,  ai),  aince  a  ahield  waa  au»- 
pended  here  ai  tbe  insignia  of  the  town ;  whence  the 
prorerb  it  riir  ir  'Apyii  iffrlBa  uaSittAr.  (Z«- 
nob.  Ti.  52;  Pint.  Proc.  AkmmL  «;  Suid.j  MUI- 
ler,  Doriaatj  App.  vi.  §  9.) 

There  an  conuderable  nmains  of  the  theatre, 
which  waa  excavated  on  the  eouthem  alope  of  the 
Lariaaa.  In  front  of  the  weelera  wing  of  the  thealie 
there  are  aome  brick  ruins  of  the  Roman  period.  At 
the  BODth-weetem  end  cf  the  Lsiisaa  then  are  re. 
maiaa  of  an  aqueduct,  which  maj  be  traced  two 
miles  bejonJ  the  village  of  Belisai  to  the  NW. 

The  Agora  appears  to  have  atood  nearlj  in  the 
aeutre  of  the  ciC;.  In  the  middle  of  the  Agora  waa 
the  monmnent  of  Prrrhus,  ■  building  of  while 
marble;  on  which  wen  Bculptured  the  anna  vrom 
bj  thia  monarch  in  hie  wara,  and  icme  figures  of 
elephants.  It  was  erected  oa  the  ipot  wJiera  the 
body  of  PTrrhua  waa  burnt;  bat  his  remuns  were 
depoeiled  in  tbe  neigbbooring  temple  of  Demeter, 
where  be  died,  and  bia  shield  was  offiied  above  the 
entrance.  (Pans.  ii.  21.  g  4.)  A  street  named  Cocio 
(KoiAn,  Paua.  ii.  23.  §  1)  appears  to  have  led  from 
the  Agora  to  the  LmUl,  tbe  aacent  to  nhich  was 
bj  tbe  ridge  of  DdiM.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Deiras  was  a  subterraneons  building,  which  ia  said  to 
have  once  contained  the  biauu  chainber  (i  xaAnotii 
ddAofiot)  in  which  Danae  waa  cot;fined  by  her  father 
Acrisiiu.  (Paoa.  ii.  23.  §  7  ;  comp.  Soph.  Aniig. 
9*6;  comp.  Hot.  Carra.  iii.  16.  1.)  The  gymna- 
aom,  called  CTi.jUiABia  (KuX^paCii),  from  the  un 
of  Stbendus,  was  situated  onliide  the  city,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  less  than  300  paces  according  la  Utj, 
(Paua.  iL  32.  SB;  Lir.  ixxiv.  36 ;  Pint.  CJ«Ha.  1 7.) 
The  fata  which  led  to  it  waa  called  Uiamperea 
{HiMfimfit').  It  waa  Ihnugb  thia  gate  that  Pjrrhoa 
euKred  the  dty  on  tbe  night  c*  his  liealh.  (PluL 
Pfirk.  33.)  The  kinK  fell  near  the  sepolchn  of 
Licymnius  in  a  street  leading  from  the  agon  to  the 
(Plutiyria*;  Paua.  u.  22.  §  8.) 
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The  principal  gat«  of  ArgaainitartohaTsbeai: 
I.  The  gate  of  Eilrithyia,  so  ciJU  fnxu  a  na^. 
booiing  temple  of  thia  goddess,  leading  to  Ujcenie 
and  Cteonae.  (Pans,  il  IS.  §  3)  2.  The  gale  of 
Deiraa  (at  n\al  al  wjAt  Tf  AivA),  leading  la 
Uantineia.  In  the  ridge,  called  Deiru,  Leaki  oh- 
aerved  an  opening  in  the  Line  of  the  aocjsnt  walk, 
which  marka  predaelj  tbe  pontkn  ff  this  gale. 
(Pans.  iL  2S.  §  1 .)  3.  The  gate  Inding  to  Tegei. 
(Pauj.  iL  £4. 1  S.)  4.  The  gate  leading  to  Temc- 
nium.  a.  Tbs  gate  DiampeiBa,  leadmg  to  TujnK, 
Nanplia  and  Eiadaorna.  G.  A  gale  leading  to  He 
Heranun.  (Bespectiiig  tbe  topognphj  of  Argga, 
see  Leake,  Morm,  tA  a.  p.  394,  seii.) 

It  remaina  to  speak  of  the  nte  of  tb*  Benenoi, 
which  kmg  eluded  the  reacKrchea  of  all  trarellen  in 
Greece.  Its  lemiuns  wen  discovered  for  the  £nt 
time  in  1331,  by  Geoeral  Oonion,  the  camaander  of 
the  Greek  fbrces  in  the  Peloponnesos.  Piuianiia 
describea  (ii.  17.  g  I)  tlM  Heraeum  m  utnated  H 
the  dialance  of  IS  atadia  from  HyceuK,  to  IIk  Irft 
of  the  nute  bctvreen  that  oity  and  Jiign,  on  tbe 
lower  declivities  of  a  monnlun  called  EnboH;  md 
he  adds,  tlut  ou  one  side  of  it  &iwed  the  E^llierion, 
and  on  the  other  flowed  the  Aalericn,  which  disap- 
pearTd  in  ni  abysa.  "  These  delaila  an  all  irrificd 
on  the  gimnd  etplond  by  Qeneral  Gordoa.  It  ii  a 
rocky  height,  lisinK,  in  a  somewhat  iaialaltd  hnn, 
from  the  base  of  me  of  tbe  highest  maUDtiins  Ihit 
bound  the  plain  towards  the  east,  ^tant  ibcot  two 
English  mikta  from  Hycenae,  which  florreapouls 
nearlv  to  the  1 S  atadia  of  PausaniH.'  (Unre,  vd. 
ii.  p.  178.)  Tbe  remaina  of  tbe  temple  are  ditUDt 
from  Atgos  between  S  and  6  miles,  which  comapDid 
to  the  45  stadia  of  Uemdotua  (i.  31).  Stnbo  (viiL 
p.  368)  saya  that  the  temple  waa  distant  40  stadia 
from  Argos,and  10  fioni  Uyceiiaa,but  each  afthne 
measarementa  is  below  the  truth.  The  old  Hen«iin 
was  burnt  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  PsloponDeuu 
war  (b.  c.  423),  by  tJie  negligence  nf  the  prieslos 
(Thuc  iv.  133),  wbeicapon  Kupolemua  wm  em- 
ployed to  erect  the  new  temple,  de^ribed  by  PaDfl- 


Tbe  n 


a  little  b> 


but  tbe  auketmcttons  of  the  bitcr 
vrere  still  seen  by  Pausaniaa    (ii.  17.  §  7).    Tbe 

gtUar  triangular  jJalform,  with  its  apel  pointing 
towards  Mount  Euboea,  and  its  base  towards  Aigca. 
The  surface  is  divided  into  thm  eeplamdaa  or  ter- 
races,  rising  in  gradatluu  one  tbove  the  other,  froui 
tbe  kww  to  the  npper  extremity.     The  central  in* 
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•f  the  tihoPN  is  sapportod  bj  a  maariTe  Gjdopian 
MabatntHaOf  ftiU  in  good  preservatian,  and  a  con- 
apienoQa  object  irain  some  distance.  This  Cydopian 
vmU  is  a  part  «f  the  ranuns  of  the  ancient  temple 
wliBch  Funaaiaa  saw.  On  the  lowest  of  the  terraces 
stood  the  Ueneom  bnSt  bj  Eupolemns.  Here  Ge- 
•val  Gordon  made  some  ezcavatiotts,  and  discoTered, 
amoBg  other  things,  the  tail  of  a  peacock  in  white 
maiUe.  This  tarraoe  has  substractions  of  regolar 
HeUenie  maaocxy,  fbrming  a  brcastwoik  to  the  base 
ef  the  triaai^  towards  the  plain.  The  length  of 
the  sor&oe  ef  the  hill  is  abont  250  yards;  its 
grratest  bivadth  abont  half  its  length. 

Of  tbe  two  torrents  between  which  the  Heraenm 
steed,  the  north-western  was  the  Elentherion,  and  the 
soath-eastem  the  Asterion.  [See  above,  p.  201 ,  a.] 
Paasanias  says  that  the  river  Astexion  had  three 
dangfalersy  Enboea,  Prosymnai  and  Acraea.  Enboea 
was  the  monatain  on  the  lower  part  of  which  the 
Hcfasam  stood;  Acraea,  the  height  which  rose  over 
9f^SB^  it;  and  Pmsymna  the  r^on  below  it. 
(Man,  veL  iL  p.  177,  seq.;  Leake,  Pelopan,  p. 

was  the  haiboor  of  Argos.   f  Nacflia.] 
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COIN  OF  AKOOS. 

ABGOS  AMPHILO'CHIGUM  CAa>v«  rh  'A/m^ 
Aexatir :  EA,  'Afjtan :  Neokhtrt),  the  chief  town 
tf  Ampiukidiia,  atoated  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Ambnciot  golf,  on  the  river  Inachns. 
Its  lanHmy  was  called  Argoa  ('Ap7c(a).  Its  inha- 
laid  daim  to  their  city  having  been  colo- 
6am  the  celebrated  Argos  in  Peloponnesas, 
ihsagh  the  legends  of  its  foondatioa  somewhat  dif- 
faed.  Aooording  to  one  tndition,  Amphilochns, 
SOB  «f  Amphiamfls,  being  diamtisfied  with  the  state 
of  things  in  Aigos  on  his  letom  firam  Troy,  emi- 
grated fraoi  his  native  |daoe,  and  fimnded  a  dty  of 
dhe  same  name  on  the  Ambvaciot  galf.  According 
le  anodfeer  tiaditian,  it  was  fnmded  by  Alcmaeon, 
who  called  it  aAer  his  brother  Amphilodms.  (Thnc 
a.  68;  Stiab.  Ik.326;  oomp.  ApoIIod.  iiL7.§7.) 
Bat  whether  the  dty  owed  its  origin  to  aa  Argive 
eoloBy  or  Dot,  we  know  that  the  Amphilochi  were 
nganbd  as  barbarians,  or  a  non-Hellenic  race,  at  the 
roBimflBeemeBt  of  the  PeloponneBian  war,  and  that 
shortly  bclbre  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Ai^gos 
were  the  only  portion  of  the  Amphilochi,  who  had  be- 
c^se  HeDesized.  This  they  owed  to  some  colonists 
from  Ambracia,  whom  they  admitted  into  the  dty 
to  made  aloog  with  them.  The  Ambradots,  how- 
ever, soon  expelled  the  original  inhabitants,  and  kept 
the  town,  with  its  territory,  exdnsively  for  them- 
The  expelled  inhabitants  placed  themsdves 
die  protection  of  the  Acamanians,  and  both 
people  appSed  to  Athens  for  assistance.  The  Athe- 
mans  accordingly  sent  a  force  under  Phonnio,  who 
took  Aigos,  sold  the  Ambradots  as  slaves,  and  re- 
aleied  the  town  to  the  Amphilochians  and  Acama- 
laana,  both  of  whom  now  concluded  an  alliance  with 


Athens.  This  event  probably  happened  in  the  year 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  432.  Two  years 
afterwards  (430)  the  Ambradots,  amdons  to  re- 
cover the  lost  town,  mardied  agunst  Argos,  bnt 
were  unable  to  take  it,  and  retired,  after  laying 
waste  its  territory.  (Thuc.  ii.  68.)  In  b.c.  426 
they  made  a  still  more  vigwous  effort  to  recover 
Argos;  and  as  the  history  of  this  campaign  illus- 
trates the  position  of  the  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Argos,  it  requires  to  be  related  a  little  in 
detail.  The  Ambradots  having  recdved  the  pro> 
mise  of  assistauoe  from  Eurylochns,  the  Spartan 
commander,  who  was  then  in  Aetolia,  marched  with 
3000  hoplites  into  the  territory  of  Aigos,  and  cap- 
tured the  fortified  hill  of  Olpae  (^OAvai),  close  upon 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  25  stadia  (about  3  miles)  from 
Argos  itself,  "niereupon  the  Acamanians  marched 
to  the  protection  of  Aigos,  and  took  up  their  pod- 
tion  at  a  spot  called  Crenae  (K^i'cu),  or  the  Wells, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Argos.  Meuitime  Eury- 
lochns, with  the  Pdoponnesian  forces,  bad  marched 
through  Acamania,  and  had  succeeded  in  join- 
ing the  Ambraciots  at  Olpae,  passing  unpercdved 
between  Argos  itself  and  the  Acimianian  force 
at  Orenae.  He  then  took  post  at  Metropolis 
(MijTp^iroAis),  a  place  probably  NE.  of  Olpae. 
Shortly  afterwards  Demosthenes,  who  had  been  in- 
rited  by  the  Acamanians  to  take  the  command  of 
their  troops,  arrived  in  the  Ambraciot  gulf  with  20 
Athenian  ships,  and  anchored  near  Olpae.  Having 
disembarked  his  men,  and  taken  the  command,  he 
encamped  near  Olpae.  The  two  armies  were  sepa- 
rated only  by  a  deep  ravine:  and  as  the  ground  was 
favourable  for  ambuscade,  Demosthenes  hid  some 
men  in  a  bushy  dell,  so  that  they  might  attack  the 
rear  of  the  euemy.  The  stratagem  was  success- 
ful, Demosthenes  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and 
Eurylochns  was  slain  in  the  battle.  This  victory 
vas  followed  by  another  still  more  striking.  The 
Ambradots  at  Olpae  had  some  days  before  sent  to 
Ambrada,  to  b^  for  rdnforcements;  and  a  large 
Ambradot  force  had  entered  the  territory  of  Amphi- 
lochia  about  the  time  when  the  battle  of  Olpae  was 
fought.  Demosthenes  being  informed  of  then-  march 
on  the  day  after  the  battle,  formed  a  plan  to  sur- 
prise them  lit  a  narrow  pass  above  Olpae.  At  this 
pass  there  were  two  oonspicuons  peaks,  called 
respectively  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Idomene 
(ISo/Acn;).  The  lesser  Idomene  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  the  greater 
Idomene  at  the  southern  entrance.  Aa  it  was  known 
that  the  Ambradots  would  rest  for  the  night  at  the 
lower  of  the  two  peaks,  ready  to  march  through  the 
pass  the  next  morning,  Demosthenes  sent  forward  a 
detachment  to  secure  the  higher  peak,  and  then 
marched  through  the  pass  in  the  night.  The  Am- 
bradots had  obtained  no  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of 
thdr  comrades  at  Olpae,  or  of  the  approach  of  De- 
mosthenes; they  were  surprised  in  their  sleep,  and 
put  to  the  sword  without  any  possibili^  of  redst- 
ance.  Thucydidee  condders  the  loss  of  the  Ambra- 
dots to  have  been  the  greatest  that  befell  any  Gre- 
cian city  during  the  whde  war  prior  to  the  peace  of 
Nidas;  and  he  says,  that  if  Demosthenes  and  the 
Acamanians  had  marched  against  Ambracia  at 
once,  the  dty  must  have  snirendered  without  a 
blow.  The  Acamanians,  however,  refused  to  un- 
dertake the  enterprise,  fearing  that  ^e  Athenians 
might  be  more  troublesome  ndgUMurs  to  them  than 
the  Ambradots.  On  the  contrary,  they  and  the 
Amphilochians  now  condnded  a  peace  with  the  Am* 
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bnc'iots  for  100  yean.      (Thnc   iij.   lOS— 114; 
Grate,  EUf.  of  GrtKt,  ToL  vi.  p.  «08,  &c,} 

Ws  hum  little  toon  of  tha  bUtory  of  Ai^os. 
Some  time  after  ttu  dettli  of  Alaunder  Ibe  Great, 
it  fell  into  the  lumdi  of  the  Aetoliuu,  together  with 
the  not  of  Ambnda:  uid  it  was  hen  tlmt  the 
Roman  general,  M-  FuItIua,  toolE  up  his  tjuiirters, 
irhen  he  concloded  the  treat;  between  Borne  and 
the  Aetolians.  (Ljy.  uiviii.  10;  Pol.  uii.  13.) 
Upim  the  foundation  of  Nieopolia  bj  Angnstm, 
after  the  battle  of  ActiutD,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Argoe 
were  rcmored  to  the  former  city,  ai>d  Argoa  waa 


I.  Bail  ofKenaiara. 

k  Creoae  (^rtnyro). 

i.  Olpac  (^Arapi). 

I.  UetrofnhB. 

'.  Tbe  ({later  Idomene. 

I.  The  Issier  Idometie  (^Paieopfryo). 
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henoeforth  deserted.     (Anth.  Oraec.  ii.  553.)    It 
in,  however,  menlioiwd  bj  later  writera.    (Plin.  it, 
1;  Mel.  u.  3;  Ptol.  iii.  U.) 

Tbe  site  of  Argoe  baa  been  a  anbject  of  di&pute. 
Tbucjdides  sije  (iii.  105).  that  it  wae  eitoated  oa 
the  sea.  Poljbius  (uii.  13)  describes  it  as  digtut 
180  stadia,  and  Utj  (uim.  10)  22  miles  fkm 
Anibracia.  Leake  places  it  in  the  plain  of  Vlikitat 
at  the  modem  village  of  NeokAori,  where  are  the 
mins  of  an  ancient  citr,  the  walls  of  which  wen 
about  a  tnile  in  dicnmfeieDee.  The  chief  objection 
to  NeotAori  as  the  eite  of  Ai-goa  is,  that  Iftoklurri 
a  dtoated  at  a  short  distance  fnrm  the  coast; 
whereas  ThncTdldes,  as  we  bare  already  seen,  de- 
scribes Argoa  as  a  muitiiDe  dtj.  But  it  is  vtrj 
probable  that  the  marsh  or  lagoon,  which  now  se- 
pantea  Neokhori  from  the  inlet  of  Amgro,  mij 
We  been  rendered  ehallower  than  it  was  formerlj' 
by  aUuvial  depositioiis,  and  that  it  may  once  faaie 
afibrded  ■  eommadioas  harbour  to  Argo*.  Tbe  dis- 
lance  of  NeoiAon  from  tbe  ruins  of  Ambradu  ca- 
nsponds  to  the  distance  assigned  by  Poiybios  aod 
Livy  between  Argos  and  Ambmcia.  Xear  NtalAori 
also  ia  the  river  of  Ariadha^  correspimding  to  the 
lnachoa,oa  which  Argos  is  said  to  have  been  situated. 
The  only  other  mins  in  the  neighbonihood,  which 
could  be  reguded  as  the  remains  of  Argoa,  are 
those  further  south,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
Kercatara,  which  Lientfinant  Wolfe,  who  visited  the 
country  in  1830,  snppoees  to  have  been  the  site  of 
Argoe:  hut  there  ar«  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  this  is  the  site  of  Limniea  [Lihnaea]. 
Fixing  the  ute  of  Argoa  at  Neokhori,  we  are  able 
to  identify  tbe  other  places  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  eani|«ign  of  b.  c.  i26.  Cmue  probably 
corresponds  to  Anayro  on  the  coast,  SW.  of  Argoa; 
and  Olpaa  to  Arapi,  also  on  the  unst,  NW.  of 
Argoa,  at  both  of  whkh  places  there  are  HeQeoio 
leniMDS.  At  Ar<^  at  present  there  is  a  consicler- 
ahla  lagom,  which  wu  piobably  not  so  large  in  an- 
dent  times.  The  ravine,  whidi  sepuatod  the  anny 
of  Demosthenes  &om  that  of  EuT7locfaus,  seems  to 
have  been  tbe  torrent  which  enters  the  la^^oou  frwn 
the  north,  and  MetropoUs  to  have  been  a  place  on 
ita  right  bank,  at  the  southern  eitreraitv  of  tbe 
moonUins  called  Matriaara.  ThncyJidw  ei- 
pressly  mentions  Olpae  and  Metropolis  as  two  dif- 
ferent places;  and  there  ia  no  nasou  to  suppose 
them  only  difierent  names  of  one  place,  as  some  mo- 
dem commentators  have  done.  The  pass,  where 
Demccthenca  gained  his  seciHid  victory  over  tlia  Am- 
bisdots,  is  the  pass  of  Matrinaro,  which  is  one  cf 
the  most  important  in  this  part  of  Greece.  The 
southern  extremity  of  tbe  mountain  cnrespeods 
to  the  grsater  Idomene,  which  Demoatbenn  occn- 
]sed;  while  the  northern  eitremity,  where  the  Am- 
bnciots  were  attacked,  was  tbe  lesser  Idimene.  On 
the  latter  are  nnnains  of  andent  fortifications, which 
bear  the  name  of  Paiiopyrgo.  This  account  will 
be  rendered  dearer  by  tbe  plan  oi 
lumn.  Tbeoutliueoftheco      ' 
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sarrey ;  the  mmes  are  inderted  on  Leake  s  anthoritj, 
to  ivfaom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  preceding 
remarks.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  238, 
seq.;  Wolfe,  Journal  of  GtograjphiaU  Society,  toL 
iiL  pc  84.  eeq.) 

AfiGOS  HITPIUM.     [Arpl] 

ARGOS  ORFSTICUM  C^^^  'Opt<mK6v\ 
the  diief  town  of  the  Orestae,  said  to  have  be«i 
foonded  by  Orestes,  when  he  iled  from  Aigos  after 
the  murder  of  his  mother.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  326.) 
Strabo  {L  c.)  places  these  Orestae  in  Epiros;  and 
th^  mmt  piibablj  be  distinguished  from  the  Mace- 
donian Orestae,  who  dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the 
Haliarmon,  on  the  frontiers  of  Illyria.  Stephanos  B. 
(«.  e.  'AfTos)  mentions  an  Aigos  in  Macedonia,  as 
wcU  as  Ai^^oe  Oresticom;  and  Hierocles  (p.  641) 
aim  speaks  of  a  Macedonian  Argos.  Moreover, 
Pldenij  (iiL  13.  §§  5,  22)  distingnishes  clearly 
between  an  Epirot  ud  a  Macedonian  Orestias,  a»- 
s^Esing  to  each  a  town  Amantia.  Hence  the  Mace- 
donian AxgOB  appears  to  have  been  a  different  place 
fnm  Arf^  Oresticnm.  The  former  was  probably 
aitaated  in  the  plun  of  AnaaeUtsa^  near  the  sources 
«f  the  Haliacmon,  which  plain  is  called  **  Argestaeus 
Campos**  bj  Livj  (zxvii  33;  Leake,  Northern 
Greeetj  rol.  iv.  p.  121,  who,  however,  confounds  the 
Macedomaa  Ar^os  with  Argos  Oresticnm).  The 
site  of  Argos  Oresticnm  is  uncertain ;  but  a  modem 
writer  0aoes  it  near  Ambracia,  since  Stephanus  calls 
the  Orestae  («.  v.)  a  Molossian  people.  (Tafel,  in 
Paoljs  Reidenejid.  voL  i.  p.  738.) 

ARGOS  PELA'SGICUM  ('Apyof  n€\atryuc6v\ 
was  probably  employed  by  Homer  (/7.  ii.  681)  to 
ajpufr  the  whole  of  Thcssaly.  Some  critics  have 
mpposed  that  by  Pelasgic  Argos  the  poet  alluded  to 
a  city,  and  that  this  city  was  the  same  as  the  Thes- 
safian  Larissa;  bat  it  has  been  correctly  observed, 
*'  thssi  the  line  of  the  Catalogue  in  which  Pelasgic 
hrgofK  is  named  marks  a  separation  of  the  poet's 
lopugrapfay  of  Southern  Greece  and  the  Islands  from 
tint  of  Northern  Greece;  and  that  by  Pdasgic  Ar- 
pas  he  meant  Pelade  Greece,  or  the  country  in- 
doded  within  the  mountains  Onemis,  Oeta,  Pindus, 
aad  OlympQS,  and  stretching  eastward  to  the  sea; 
la  short,  TlwsBaly  in  its  most  extended  sense." 
(Leake,  Ncrtkem  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  532.) 

ARGOX^S  PORTUS.     [Ilva-] 

ABGU'RA  CAp7ot»po:  Eth.  'Apyovpaws),  I. 
Called  Abgissa  CApyieca)  in  Homer  (//.  ii.  738), 
a  town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thossaly,  on  the  Peneus, 
and  near  Larissa.  The  distance  between  this  place 
sod  Larissa  ia  so  small  as  to  explain  the  remark  of 
the  Scholiast  on  Apollooius,  that  the  Argissa  of 
Ilooncr  was  the  same  as  Larissa.  Leake  supposes 
the  »ite  of  Argura  to  be  indicated  by  the  tumuli  at 
a  little  distance  from  Larissa,  extending  three  quar- 
ten  of  a  mile  finom  east  to  west  (Strab.  ix.  p.  440; 
S^mL  m  ApoiL  Rhod,  L  40 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ; 
Eostath.  ad  II.  t  c. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vbL  Hi  p.  367,  vol.  iv.  p.  534.) 

2.  Also  called  Abousa  ("A/r/ovo-a),  a  town  in 
Eaboea  of  uncertain  site.  (Dem.  m  Mid,  p.  567 ; 
£teph.  B.  f.  v.i  Gramm.  Bekk.  pp.  443.  18.) 

ARGY'PHEA  C^PTuf  «n),  »  place  mentioned  in 
the  Homeric  Hynrn  to  Apollo  (432)  along  with 
Ardp,  and  thereifore  probably  a  town  in  Triphylia. 

A'RGYRE  (^'Afjvfni  unrp^oKu),  the  capital  of 
the  large  idand  of  Jabadio,  which  Ptolemy  places 
&  of  the  Aurea  Chersooesus  {Malay  PenifutUa), 
■opposed  by  some  to  be  Sumatra^  by  others  Java. 
(PioL  viL  2.  S  29,  \m.  27.  §  10.)  [P.  S.] 
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ARGYRA.    [Patrae.] 

ARGY'RIA  QApyvpla),  mentioned  in  the  Peri- 
plus  of  Arrian  (p.  17)  as  20  stadia  east  of  Tripolis 
{Tireboli)y  in  Pontus.  Hamilton  {Researches,  ^., 
vol.  i.  p.  259)  found  the  old  silver  mines,  from  which 
the  place  took  its  name,  2|  miles  from  TirebolL 

Thero  was  another  place  Argyria,  in  the  Troas, 
near  Aenea  {Ene  or  Einieh\  according  to  Groskurd's 
^Qie  {Translation  ofStrabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  5dO)so  called 
also  from  the  silver  mines  near  thero.        [G.  L.] 

ARGYRI'NI  {'Apyvp7yot),  an  Epirote  people 
dwelling  on  the  Cerauniau  mountains,  whose  name 
is  probably  preserved  in  Arghyrdkastro,  a  place  near 
the  river  Dhryno,  and  a  few  miles  south  of  the 
junction  i£  this  river  with  the  Aous.  Cramer,  fol- 
lowing Meletius  and  Mannert,  erroneously  suppose 
Arghyrokastro  to  represent  the  site  of  Antigoneia. 
(Lycophr.  1017;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ^Apyvp7voi;  Ctu^ 
mer's  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  98 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  78;  oomp.  Antigoneia;  Aous.) 

ARGYRIPA.     [Arpi.] 

A'RLA.  (^"Apto,  Steph.  B.:  'Apefa,  Ptol.  vi.  17. 
§  I ;  Arr.  Anab,  iu  24,25;  *ApcW  yrj,  Isid.  Cha- 
rax :  Eth^Aptoi  and  "Apcioi,  Axii),  a  province  on  the 
NE.  of  Persia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains 
Sariphi  (the  Eazaras),  which  separate  it  from  Hyr- 
cania  and  Margiana,  on  the  £.  by  the  chain  of 
Bagous  (the  Ghor  Mountains),  on  the  S.  by  the 
deserts  of  Carmania  {Kirman),  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  mountains  Masdoranus  and  Parthia.  Its  limits 
seem  to  have  varied  very  ranch,  and  to  hare  been 
either  imperfectly  investigated  by  the  ancients,  or 
to  have  been  confounded  with  the  moro  extensive 
district  of  Ariana.     [Ariana.] 

Herodotus  (vii.  65)  classes  the  Arians  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  with  the  Bactrians,  and  gives  them 
the  same  equipment;  while,  in  the  description  of  the 
Satraines  of  Daroius  (Herod,  iii.  93),  Hie  Parthians, 
Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  and  Arians  ("Apctot),  are 
grouped  together  in  the  sixteenth  Satrapy.  Where 
he  states  (Herod,  vii.  2)  that  the  Modes  were  ori- 
ginally called  Arii,  his  meaning  is  an  ethnographical 
one.     [Ariana.] 

According  to  Strabo  Aria  was  2000  stadia  long 
and  300  broad,  which  would  limit  it  to  the  country 
between  Meshed  and  Herat, — a  position  which  is 
reconcileable  with  what  Strabo  says  of  Aria,  that  it 
was  similar  in  character  to  Margiana,  possessed 
mountains  and  well-watered  valleys,  in  which  the 
vine  flourished.  The  boundaries  of  Aria,  as  stated 
by  Ptolemy,  agree  very  well  with  those  of  Strabo  ; 
as  he  says  (vi.  17.  §  1)  that  Aria  has  Margiana  and 
Bactria  on  the  N.,  Parthia  and  the  groat  desert  of 
Carmania  (that  is  the  groat  desert  of  Yezd  and 
Kimum)  on  the  W.,  Drangiana  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Paropamisan  mountains  on  the  £.  At  present  this 
district  contains  the  eastern  portion  of  Khordsdn  and 
the  western  of  Afghdnistdn.  It  was  watered  by 
the  river  Arius  [Arius],  and  contained  the  follow- 
ing cities:  Artaooana,  Alexandria  Ariana,  and  Aria. 
Ptolemy  gives  a  long  list  of  provinces  and  cities, 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  identify,  and  many  of  which 
could  not  have  been  contained  within  the  narrow 
limite  of  Aria,  though  they  may  have  been  compre- 
hended within  the  wider  range  of  Ariana.        [V.J 

ARIA,  is  mentioned  by  Florez,  Ukert,  and  other 
writera  as  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  coins  bearing  the  inscriptions  aria,  cnaria. 
CUNBARIA.;  but  Eckhel  regards  the  name  of  tho 
place  to  which  these  coins  belong  as  uncertain  (vol.  i. 
p.  14).    Ukert  supposes  the  site  of  Aria  to  be  at 
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Arisso^  near  Seville  (vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  376;  Florez, 
Med.  de  E$p.  i.  p.  156,  iii.  p.  8).  [P.  S.] 

ARIA  CIVITAS  ('Apefa,  Ptol.  vl  17.  §  7 ;  Aris, 
T(A.  Peutinger.),  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
tlmt  the  ancient  Aria  is  represented  by  the  modem 
llerdtf  which  is  situated  on  a  small  stream  now 
called  the  Heri-Rvd;  while  at  the  same  time  there 
are  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  three  principal 
names  of  cities  in  Aria  are  really  but  different  titles 
for  one  and  the  same  town.  Different  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  name  occur  in  different  authors ; 
thus  in  Anian  (^Anab.  iii.  25)|  Artacoana  (Apror- 
K<$ava);  in  Strab.  xi.  p.  516,  ^Aprivcdya ;  in  Ptol.yL 
5.  4,  'AproKdvOj  or  'ApriKdu^vaj  placed  by  him  in 
ParUiia, — where  also  Amm.  Marc.,  xxiii.  6,  places 
Artacana;  in  Isid.  Char.  'ApriKJcov;  and  in  Plin. 
vi.  23.  25,  Artlcabene.  All  tbese  are  names  of 
the  chief  town,  which  was  situated  on  the  river 
Arius.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  516)  mentions  also  Alex- 
andreia  Ariana  (^A\t^<iv9pua  ^  iv  *Aplois^  Pliny 
(vi.  1 7.  23)  Alexandria  Arion  (L  e.  'Apc/wv),  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Alexander  on  the  banks  of  the 
same  river.  Now,  according  to  a  memorial  verse 
still  current  among  the  people  of  Herdt^  that  town  is 
believed  to  unite  the  claims  of  the  ancient  capital 
built  by  Alexander,  or  more  probably  repaired  by 
him, — for  he  was  but  a  shcnt  time  in  Aria.  (Mohun 
Lall.  Joum,  As.  Soc.  Beng,  Jan.  1834.)  Again, 
the  distance  from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Alexandreia 
favours  its  identification  with  HerdU  Artacoana 
(proved  by  M.  Court  to  be  a  word  of  Persian  origin, 
— Arde  koun)  was,  if  not  the  same  place,  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  It  has  been  supposed  by  M. 
Barbie  de  Bocage  to  have  occupied  the  site  <^  Fu^ 
infff  a  town  on  the  Heri  river,  one  stage  from  Herdt, 
and  by  M.  Court  to  have  been  at  Obeh^  ten  farsakhs 
from  HerdL  Ptolemy  placed  ii  on  the  Arian  lake, 
and  D*Anville  at  Farrah ;  but  both  of  these  spots 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  small  province  of  Aria. 
Heeren  has  considered  Artacoana  and  Alexandreia 
as  identical.  On  the  Persian  cuneiform  insc.  Hariva 
represents  the  Greek  *Apla.  (Rawl.  Joum,  As.  Soc. 
xi.  pt.  1.)  Many  ancient  cities  received  new  names 
from  their  Macedonian  conquerors.  (Wilson,  Ariana, 
pp.  150 — 153 ;  Barbid  de  Bocage,  Historiens  d' Alex- 
andre, App.  p.  193;  M.  Jacquet,  Joum.  Asiadqtie, 
Oct.  1832;  Heeren,  EesearcheSf  vol  i.)         [V.] 

AKIA  INSULA.     [Aretias.] 

ARIA  LACUS  (^  'Apia  Ai^,  PtoL  vi.  14.  §  2), 
a  lake  on  the  NW.  boundary  of  Drangiana  and  the 
Desert  of  Kirman, — now  called  Zarah  or  Zerrah. 
It  has  been  placed  by  Ptolemy  too  fiur  to  the  N.,  and 
has  been  connected  by  him  with  the  river  Arius. 
M.  Burnouf  (Comnt.  sur  le  Yaqna^  p.  xcvii.)  derives 
its  name  and  tliat  of  tlie  province  to  which  it  pro- 
perly belongs,  from  a  Zend  word,  Zarayo  (a  lake).  It 
may  have  been  called  the  Arian  Lake,  as  adjoining 
the  wider  limits  of  Ariana.  [V.] 

ARIACA  ('Aptaic^  SaStvwi'),  a  considerable  dis- 
trict of  India  intra  Gangem,  along  the  W.  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  oorrespondiug  apparently  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Ptolemy  men- 
tions in  it  two  rivers,  Goaris  (Todpis)  and  Benda 
(Bi]vha\  and  several  cities,  the  chief  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  Hippocura  (^IrrrdKovpa)  in  the  S. 
(^Bangalore,  or  Hydrabad),  and  Baetana  (BcUrovo, 
prob.  Bcder)  in  the  N.,  besides  the  poit  of  Simylla. 
(Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  6,  82 ;  Peripl.  p.  30.)         [P.  S.J 

ARIACA  or  ARTIACA,  a  town  of  Gallia,  which 
is  represented  by  Arois-sur'Aube,  according  to  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  which  places  it  between  Troyes  and 
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Chdlont.  It  is  placed  l^L  P.  xviii.,  Leugas  xu.,  from 
Tricasses  {Troyes);  and  M.  P. xxxiii.,  Leugas  xxii., 
from  Durocatalauni  (^Chdlont).  In  both  cases  the 
measurement  by  Roman  miles  and  Leugae,  or  Gallic 
leagues,  agrees, — for  the  ratio  is  1  ^  Roman  miles  to 
a  Leuga.  The  actual  measurements  also  agree  with 
the  Table.     (D'AnviUe,  A'o/tce,  ^)        [G.  L] 

ARIACAE  ('Afiubcat),  a  people  of  Scythia  intra 
Imaum,  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Jasartes.  (Ptol. 
vi.  14.  §  14.)  [P.  S.] 

ARLALBINNUM,  in  GallU,  is  placed  by  D'An- 
ville  ahontBirmhiy  neaxBdle,  in  Switz#land.  Bdch- 
ard  places  it  at  Huningen.  [G.  L.] 

AEIALDU'NUM,  a  considerable  inland  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  oonventus  of  Corduba,  and 
the  district  of  Bastetania.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

ARIA'NA  (Ji  'ApioMd,  Strab.;  Ariana  Regie  and 
Ariana,  Plin.  vi.  23 :  Eth.  'Apitivol,  Dion.  Perieg. 
714  and  1097;  Arianus,  Plin.  vL  25,  who  distin- 
guishes between  Aril  and  Ariani),  a  district  of  wide 
extent  in  Central  Asia,  comprehending  nearly  the 
whole  of  ancient  Persia;  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  provinces  of  Bactriana,  Margiana,  and  Hyrcania, 
on  OxB  £.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Persian  Golf, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Media  and  the  mountains  S.  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Its  exact  limits  are  laid  down  with 
little  accuracy  in  ancient  authors,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  often  confounded  (as  in  Plin.  vi.  23, 
25)  with  the  small  province  of  Aria.  It  compre- 
hended the  provinces  of  Gedrosia,  Drangiana,  Am- 
chosia,  Paropamisus  monntuns,  AJria,  Parthia,  and 
Carmania. 

By  Herodotus  Ariana  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  it 
included  in  the  geographical  descriptions  of  Stepb. 
B.  and  Ptolemy,  or  in  the  narrative  of  Arrian.  It 
is  fully  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  696),  and  by 
Pliny,  who  states  that  it  included  the  Arii,  with 
other  tribes.  The  general  idea  which  Stnbo  had  of 
its  extent  and  form  may  be  gathered  from  a  com* 
puison  of  the  different  passages  in  which  he  speaks 
of  it.  On  the  £.  and  S.  he  agrees  with  himsel£ 
The  £.  boundary  is  the  Indus,  the  S.  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf!  (Strab.  xv.  p.  688.)  The  western  limit  is,  iu 
one  place  (Str^.  xv.p.  723),  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Carmanja;  in  another 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  723)  Eratosthenes  is  quoted  as  describ- 
ing the  W.  boundary  to  be  a  line  separating  Parthyene 
from  Media,  and  Carmania  frcun  Paraetacene  and 
Persia  (that  is  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
modem  Tezd  and  Kirman,  but  excluding  Fan), 
The  N.  boundaries  are  said  to  be  the  Paropanusan 
mountuns,  the  continuation  of  which  forms  the  N. 
boundwy  of  India.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  689.)  On  the  au- 
thority of  Apollodoros  the  name  is  applied  to  some 
parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  and  to  the  N.  Bactrians 
and  Sogdians  (Strab.  xv.  p.  723) ;  and  Bactriana  is 
also  specified  as  a  prindpal  part  of  Ariana.  (Strab. 
XV.  p.  686.)  The  tribes  by  whom  Ariana  was  inha- 
bited (besides  the  Persians  and  Bactrians,  who  are 
occasionally  included),  as  enumerated  by  Strabo^  aie 
the  Paropamisadae,  Arii,  Drangae,  Axachoti,  and 
(redrosii.  Pliny  (vi.  25)  specifies  the  Arii,  Dorisd, 
Drangae,  Evergetae,  Zarangae,  and  Gedrusii,  and 
some  others,  as  the  Methorici,  Auguttnri,  Urbi,  the 
inhabitAuts  of  Daritis,  the  Pasires  and  Icthyophagi, 
— who  are  probably  referred  to  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  726), 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Gedroseni,  and  others  along 
the  coast  towards  the  south.  Pliny  (vL  23)  says  that 
some  add  to  India  four  Satrapies  tothe  W.of  that  river. 
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— the  Gednoi,  ArachoBil,  Aiii,  and  Paropaxniaadae, 
as  fiu*  «s  the  river  Cophes  (the  river  of  Kdlnd).  PUnj 
tberefocv  a^^nes  an  the  whole  with  Straba  Diony- 
aiiu  Pterie^tes  (1097)  agrees  with  Strabo  in  ex- 
ttaSag  the  N.  boundary  of  the  Ariani  to  the  Paro- 
pamisoai  and  (714)  speaks  cf  them  as  inhabiting 
the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  Sea.  It  is  probable, 
from  Strabo  (xt.  p.  724%  that  that  geographer  was 
induced  to  include  the  £.  Persians,  Bactrians,  and 
Sogdaana,  with  the  people  of  Aiiana  below  the 
moantains,  beeanse  they  were  for  the  most  part  of  one 
speech.  Tliav  can  be  no  doobt  the  modem  Ircm  re- 
presentB  the  ancient  Ariana, — a  word  itself  of  native 
or%ui ;  a  Tiew  which  is  borne  oat  by  the  traditions 
«f  die  coontry  pieserTed  in  the  Mohammedan  writers 
of  tke  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, — according  to 
viioai,  eoofiisteatly  with  the  notices  in  ancient 
anthocs,  the  greater  part  of  Ariana  was  Iran  or 
Perma.  (Fudusi,  in  the  Skah  Nwnak;  Mirkhond, 
RenU  Q9  jg/q.) 

The  names  Aria  and  Ariana,  and  many  other  an- 
cient titles  cf  which  Aria  is  a  component  element,  are 
ooBBected  with  the  Hindu  term  Arya,  ^  excellent," 
**  hooooraUe."  In  Mano,  Arya  wartia  is  the  "  holy 
land  or  abode,"  a  conntxy  extending  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  sea,  and  bounded  on  the  K.  and  S. 
by  the  ffwtdla  and  Vmdhya  Mountamt,  The  na- 
tive same  of  the  Hindus  was  Aryans.  The  ancient 
FsnHi  name  of  the  same  district  was,  according  to 
Aaquetil  Dapenon,  Aryanem  Vaefo  (Sansc  Arpa- 
ponkd).  Buxnouf  ciUls  it  Airyana  or  Airya- 
dagjfa  (Sansc  Arfa^deaoy  and  Arych-bhumiy  "  the 
iaai  of  the  Arians  ");  and  the  researches  of  De  Secy, 
St  Martin,  Loogperier,  and  others,  have  discovered 
the  word  Irtm  on  the  coins  of  the  Sassanian  princes. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Airya  or  Airyana 
an  old  Persian  words,  and  the  names  of  that  region 
to  which  the  Hindus  extended  the  designation  of 
.4rya,  which  the  Sassanian  coins  denominate  /nm, 
and  which  the  Greeks  <^  Alexander's  time  nnder- 
stocd.  On  the  Persian  coneiform  inscription  the 
orifinai  word  is  Ar^fo*  (Kawlinson,  At,  Joum.  xi. 
pLl.) 

The  towns,  riTers,  and  mountains  of  Ariana  are 
deacribed  under  its  provinces.  [Arachosia,  Dran- 
GiAVA,&c.]  (Wi]son,^riana,pp.ll9 — 124;  Bur- 
noof^  Camm.  sur  U  Ya^na,  Text.  Zend.  p.  cxxxvi. 
and  not  pi  cr.;  Pott,  Etym,  Fortch.  pp.  Ixx.  Ixxii.; 
Lttaen,  Ind.  AlUrth,  vol  i.  pt.  2 ;  De  Sacy,  AnHq, 
de  la  Perte  ;  St.  Martm,  Hi$L  de  VArmea.)    [V.] 

ARiASPAE  ('Apianrox,  Arrian,  iu.  37 ;  Curt. 
viL  3w  §  1 ),  a  tribe  of  the  |Hovince  of  Drangiana,  who 
fived  apparently  at  its  southern  extremity,  adjoining 
Gedrocia.  Their  name  has  been  spelt  variously,  as 
Aziiaspae  (Curt.  vii.  3.  I),  Zaruspae  (Plin.  vi. 
23.  25),  and  Arimaspae  (Diod.  xvii.  81).  Arrian 
(uL  27)  states  that  this  was  their  original  title,  but 
that,  having  aided  Cyrus  in  his  Scytliian  expedition, 
they  were  subsequently  called  Evergetae  (benefac- 
ton).  Diodorus  has  probably  con'bnnded  them  with 
the  Scythian  tribe  of  the  Arimaspi.  (Herod,  iii.  116.) 
PtfJemy  (vL  19.  §  5,  andviii.  25.§  9)  speaks  of  a  city 
eaQed  Ariaspa  ('A/>id<nni),  which  was  the  second 
dty  of  Drangiana,  probably  sitnated  on  the  Ety- 
mander  (^Eimend).  Wilson  and  Bumoof  agree  in 
eoDaidering  the  Greek  Ariaspa  as  equivalent  to  the 
Sanscrit  Aryiswa,  "rearers  or  riders  of  excellent 
hones.*  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.l55 ;  Bumouf,  Comm. 
tar  U  FofiMi,  not  p.  cv.)  [V.] 

A&LASSCS  (;Aptaa(r6s},  a  city  of  Pisidia,  which 
may  be,  as  Cramer  suggests  (^Atia  Mm,  vol.  ii. 
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p.  299),  the  same  city  which  Strabo  (p.  570),  ful- 
lowing  Artemldoms,  mentions  as  one  ik  the  cities  of 
Pisidia.  There  are  coins  of  Ariassus  of  the  time  of 
Sept  Severus.  [G.  L.] 

ATtlCHI  ("Apixos  "A^^^X")*  »  People  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatica,  near  M.  Corax,  probably  identical 
with  the  Abhxchi.  (PtoL  v.  9.  §  18.)     [P.  S.] 

ABI'CIA  ('Apijc/a,  Strab.,  PtoL,  Steph.  B.;  'Apf- 
K«a,  Dion.  Hal :  Eih.  ^kpucnv6s^  Dion.  Hal. ;  'Api- 
Kan^y  Steph.  B.,  Aricinns:  La  JRiccia)^  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  city  of  Latinm,  situated  on  the  Appian 
Way,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Albanus,  and  at  the 
distance  of  16  miles  from  Borne.  Its  foundation 
was  ascribed  by  Cassius  Hemina  to  a  Sicolian  chief 
named  Archiluchus.  (Solin.  2.  §  10.)  We  have 
no  more  authentic  account  of  its  origin:  but  it  ap- 
pears in  the  early  history  of  Bome  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  important  cities  of  the  Latin 
League.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Snperbns,  when  its  chief,  Tumus 
Herdonius,  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  pretensions 
of  Tarquin  to  the  supremacy  over  Latium,  in  a 
manner  that  clearly  indicates  that  Aricia  was  power- 
jful  enough  to  aspire  to  this  supremacy  for  itself. 
(Liv.  i.  60,  62;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  549,  not.)  For 
the  same  reason  it  was  the  principal  object  against 
which  Porsena  directed  his  aims  alter  having 
humbled  Bome;  but  the  Aricians,  being  supported 
by  auxiliaries  firom  the  other  cities  oi  Latium,  as 
well  as  from  Cumae,  {ooved  victorious.  Aruns,  the 
son  of  Porsena,  who  commanded  the  Etruscan  army, 
was  shun  in  battle,  and  his  forces  utterly  defeated. 
(Liv.  il  14;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  36.)  The  shelter  and 
countenance  shown  by  the  Romans  to  the  vanquished 
Tuscans  is  said  to  have  led  the  Aricians  to  take  a 
prominrat  part  in  the  war  of  the  Latins  against 
Rome,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat  at  the  Lake 
Regillus,  B.C.  498.  (Dion.  Hal.  v.  51,  61,  62.) 
But  they  unquestionably  joined  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  Sp.  Cassius  in  b.  c.  493  (Niebuhr, 
vol.il  pp.  17,  24),  and  from  this  time  their  name 
rarely  appears  as  acting  separately  from  the  other 
Latins.  In  b.  c.  495  a  great  battle  was  fought 
near  Aricia  between  the  Romans  and  Auruncans,  in 
which  the  latter  were  totally  drfeated.  (Liv.  ii.  26; 
Dion.  Hal.  vi.  32.)  In  b.  c.  446  we  find  the  Ari- 
cians waging  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Ardca 
for  the  possession  of  the  territory  which  hod  be- 
longed to  Corioli;  but  the  dispute  was  ultimately 
referred  to  the  Romans,  who  appropriated  the  lands 
in  question  to  themselves.  (Liv.  iii.  71,  72;  Dion. 
Hal.  xi.  52.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  Aricia 
occurs  previous  to  the  great  Latin  War  in  b.  o  340 ; 
but  on  that  occasion  they  joined  their  arms  with  the 
confederates,  and  were  defeated,  together  with  the 
forces  of  Antium,  Lanuvium,  and  Velitrae,  at  tho 
river  Astura.  In  the  general  settlement  of  Latium 
which  followed  the  Aricians  were  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  (Liv. 
viii.  13,  14;  Festus,  on  the  contrary,  v.  Muni- 
cipium^  p.  127,  M.,  represents  them  as  obtaining 
only  the  "  civitas  sine  sufiragio.'*)  From  this  time 
Aricia  became  a  mere  mmdcipal  town,  but  appears 
to  have  ccmtinued  in  a  fiourishing  condition.  In 
b.  c.  87  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Marius,  but 
was  shortly  after  restored  and  rcfortified  by  Sulla 
(Liv.  EpiU  Ixxx. ;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  230),  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a  wealthy  and  flourishing 
municipium.  (^Pkil.  iii.  6 ;  Ascon.  ai  MUon.  p.  32.) 
Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and  her  father,  M. 
Atius  Balbus,  were  natives  of  Aricia,  from  whence 
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also  the  Voconian  fiunily  derived  its  origin.  (Cic. 
/.  c.)  Its  position  on  the  Appian  Way,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Rome  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  1 ;  Itin.  Ant 
p.  107),  doubtless  contributed  much  to  its  pros- 
perity, which  seems  to  have  continued  under  the 
Roman  empire ;  but  the  same  circumstance  exposed 
it  at  a  later  period  to  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians, from  which  it  seems  to  have  suffered  se- 
verely, and  fell  into  a  state  of  decay  early  in  the 
middle  ages.  (Nibby,  IHntomi  di  Bomaf  vol.  i. 
p.  249,  seq.;  Westplial,  Rom.  Kampag^e^  P«27.) 

The  modem  town  of  La  Ricda  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  citadel  (probably  that  also  of  the 
original  city),  on  a  steep  hill  rising  above  a  basin- 
shaped  hollow  or  valley,  the  ancient  Vallis  Ari- 
CINA,  still  called  VaUe  Ricciay  which  was  evidently 
at  one  time  the  basin  of  a  lake,  analogous  to  those 
of  Albano  and  iVemt,  and,  like  them,  at  a  still 
earlier  period  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  It  would 
seem  that  some  traces  of  this  lake  were  extant  in 
the  time  of  Pliny ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  valley 
must  have  been  drained  in  very  early  times.  (Plin. 
xix.  8.  s.  41 ;  Abeken,  Mittel  Itatien,  p.  166.)  In 
the  days  of  Strabo  the  town  of  Aricia  spread  itself 
3W  ^own  into  this  hollow  (Strab.  v.  p.  239).  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  approachmg  the  Appian  Way, 
which  was  canned  directly  across  the  valley.  This 
part  of  the  ancient  road,  resting  on  massive  sub- 
structions, is  still  very  well  preserved.  The  descent 
from  the  hill  above  into  the  hollow — which,  not- 
^vithstandlng  tlie  great  work  just  mentioned,  is  still 
sufficiently  steep — was  the  Clivns  Aricinns,  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  by  ancient  authors  as  a  favourite 
resort  of  beggars.  (Juv.  iv.  117;  Martial,  xii.  32. 
10;  Pers.  vi.  56.)  Some  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  Aricia  still  exist  near  the  gate  of  the  mo- 
dem town  leading  towards  Albano^  a.9  well  as  the 
ruins  of  a  temple  on  the  slope  towards  the  VaUe 
Riccia.* 

Aricia  was  celebrated  throughout  Italy  for  its 
temple  of  Diana,  which  was  situated  about  3  miles 
from  the  town,  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  forests  that 
clothed  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Mens  Albanus,  and 
on  the  margin  of  a  small  crater-shaped  lake.  The 
sanctuary  was  commonly  known  as  Nemus  Diana£ 
(Vitruv.  iv.  8.  §  4;  Stat  SUv.  iv.  4;  Aricmum 
Triviae  Nemus,  id.  ib.  iii.  1.  65;  ^Aprtfiia-toir  ft  «ro- 
Kovcri  Ne^os,  Strab.  p.  239 ;  Ne'/uo$  rb  iy  'AptK^^, 
I  Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  iv.  36),  from  whence  the  lake 
i^;  came  to  be  named  Lac  us  Nemorensis  (Propert 
iii.  22),  while  Aricia  Itself  obtained  the  epithet  of 
'  Nemoralis.  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  59;  Lucan.  vi.  74.) 
■  The  lake  was  also  frequently  tenned  Speculum 
DiANAE  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  516),  and  is  stiU  called 
the  Laffo  di  iVcmt,  so  celebrated  by  all  travellers 
in  Italy  for  its  picturesque  beauty.  It  b  much 
smaller  than  the  Lacns  Albanus,  and  more  regular 
in  its  crater-like  form,  being  snrrounded  on  ail  sides 
by  steep  and  lofty  hills  covered  with  wood.  The 
worship  of  Diana  hero  was  considered  by  some  an- 
cient writers  to  be  directly  derived  from  Tauris 
(Strab.  V.  p.  239),  while  others  ascribed  its  intro- 
duction to  Hippolytus,  who,  after  having  been 
brought  to  life  again  by  Aesculapius,  was  supposed 
to  have  settled  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  Virbius. 
(Paus.  ii.  27.  §  4;  Virg.  Aen.  viL  761—777 ;  Serv. 

*  Conceming  the  architecture  and  probable  date 
of  this  temple,  to  which  a  very  high  antiquity  had 
been  assigned  by  Gell  and  Nibby,  see  Abeken,  in 
the  Ann.  delT  Inst  vol.  xii.  pp.23 — 34. 
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€td  loc.')    It  was  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  and 
barbarous  custom,  retained  even  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  and  Pausanias,  that  the  high-priest  (who  i 
was  called  Rex  Nemorensis)  was  a  fugitive  slave,  | 
who  had  obtained  the  situation  by  killing  his  prede-  I 
cesBor,  on  which  account  the  priests  went  alu-ays  Isk^ 
armed.      (Strab.,   Paus.,  IL  cc.;   Suet  Cai.  35.)  J 
The  same  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid  {Art 
Amat,  i.  260 J^  and  by  Stadus  {SUv.  iii.  1.  55)y^^^4 
Like  most  cel^orated  sanctuaries,  it  acquired  great    //^«^^ 
wealth,  and  was  in  consequence  one  of  those  on  ' 

which  Augustus  levied  contributions  during  the  war 
with  L.  Antonias,  b.  c  41.  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  24.) 
No  vestiges  of  the  temple  remain ;  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  hike, 
where  there  grew  up  around  it  a  village  or  small 
town  called  Nemus,  of  which  the  modem  village  of 
Nemi  is  probably  the  successor.  The  lake  has  no 
visible  outlet,  but  its  waters  are  carried  off  by  an 
artificial  emissary,  probably  of  very  ancient  con- 
straction.  (Abeken,  M.  I.  p.  167.)  Among  the 
sources  which  supplied  it  was  a  fountain  sacred  to 
Egcria,  whose  worship  here  appears  to  have  been 
established  at  least  as  early  as  at  Rome.  (Strab. 
I  c;  Virg.  Aen,  vii.  763;  Ov.  FoMt.  iiL  261,  MeU 
XV.  488,  547 ;  Val.  Flacc.  iL  304.)  So  beautiful  a 
situation  could  not  iail  to  be  sought  by  Roman 
nobles  as  a  place  of  retirement,  and  we  hear  that 
J.  Caesar  commenced  a  villa  here,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  it  in  a  fit  of  caprice.  (Suet.  Caes.  46.) 
Some  foundations  still  visible  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  lake  have  been  thought  to  be  those  of  this  villa. 
(Nibby,  vol.  ii.  p.  396.)  VitelHus,  too,  is  mentioned 
as  dawdling  away  his  time  "  in  Nemore  Aricino," 
when  he  should  have  been  preparing  for  defence. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iii.  86.) 

The  Vallis  Aricina  appears  to  have  been  in  an- 
cient times  as  remarkable  for  its  fertility  as  at  the 
present  day:  it  was  particularly  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  vegetables.  (Plin.  xix.  6.  s.  33,  8.  s.  41 ; 
Golumell.  x.  139;  Mart.  xiii.  19.) 

The  name  of  Mons  Artbmisius  has  been  applied 
by  several  writers  (Gell,  Nibby,  &c.)  to  the  summit 
of  the  Alban  hills,  which  rises  immediately  above 
the  lake  of  Nemi^  and  is  now  called  Monle  Ariano; 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  ancient  appellation 
assigned  to  it  Strabo  (pp.  239,  240)  uses  *Af>T€- 
fittrioy  of  the  temple  or  sanctuary  itself,  and  the 
word  6pos  in  the  latter  passage  is  an  interpolation. 
(See  Groskurd  and  Kramer,  cui  loc.) 

For  the  description  of  the  situation  and  existing 
remains  both  of  Aricia  and  Nemus,  see  Gell  (^Topogr. 
of  Rome,  pp.  103—107,  324—327)  and  Nibby 
{Dintomi  di  Roma^  vol.  i.  pp.  254,  255,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  395—397.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARICO'NIUM  (»r«ton,  in  Herefordshire),  the 
third  station  of  the  Itinerarium  Antonini,  on  the 
road  from  Caerleon  to  Silchester,  between  Blestuin 
{Monmouth'),  and  Glevum  {Gloucester).   [R.G.  L.J 

ARIGAEUM  {'Apiyaiop),  a  city  of  the  Pam- 
pamisus,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  India  (properly  beyond 
its  boundary),  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Aspasii,  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Chocs 
{Kameh).  The  inhabitants  abandoned  and  burnt  it 
on  Alexander's  approach,  b.  c.  327 ;  but  the  plaoo 
was  so  important,  as  commanding  a  passage  from 
the  valley  of  the  Choes  to  that  of  the  Guraeus,  tknt 
Alexander  assigned  to  Crateras  the  task  of  its  re> 
storation,  while  he  himself  pursued  the  fugitives. 
(Arrian.  Aftab.  iv.  24.)  Its  site  is  supposed  to  have 
been  at  Askira  or  Alichurg.  ^     [P.  S-J 
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ARIL    [Ltgii.] 

ARIMASPI  (^AptfuurwoC),  a  Scythian  people. 
The  fi»t  extaai  notice  of  the  Arimaspi  is  in  Hero* 
dotas ;  bat,  earlier  than  this  there  was  the  poem  of 
Aristets  of  Proconessos,  called  Arimaspea  (Irca 
^Afiiituima,  Herod,  vr.  14);  and  it  is  npon  the 
erkknce  of  this  poem,  rather  than  npon  the  inde- 
pendent testimoDj  of  Herodotos,  that  the  stranger 
statements  concerning  the  people  in  question  rest. 
Sneh  are  thoee,  as  to  their  being  one-eyed,  and  as  to 
their  stealing  the  gold  fmn  the  Giypes;  on  the  other 
band,  however,  themore  prosaic  parts  of  the  Herodotean 
arooont  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  investi- 
gstioDs  on  the  part  of  the  historian  himself,  espe- 
dallr  the  derivaticm  of  their  name.  (Herod,  iv.  27.) 
Respecting  this  his  evidence  is,  1st,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Scythian  language;  2ndly,  that  it  was  a 
compoond  of  arima==one^  and  spou^eye;  each  of 
these  words  being  Scythic  glosses ;  or,  to  speak  more 
precisely,  glosses  from  the  language  of  the  Skoloti 
(Xc^AfOTox).  Hence,  the  name  was  not  native;  i.e. 
Arim-4upi  was  not  an  Arimaspian  word.  ^ 

If  we  deal  with  this  compound  as  a  gloss,  and 
attempt  to  discover  the  existing  tongue  in  which  it 
M  still  to  be  found,  our  results  are  wholly  negatlTe. 
In  ixne  of  the  numerous  languages  of  Caucasus,  in 
mane  of  the  Slavonic  dialects,  and  in  none  of  the 
Turk  and  Ugrian  tongues  of  the  Lower  Volga  and 
Don  do  we  find  either  one  word  or  the  other.  Yet 
we  have  specimens  of  every  existing  form  of  speech 
for  tiiese  parts,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  toogoe  of  the  ancient  Skoloti  is  extinct.  On  the 
CQBtraiy,  one  of  the  Herodotean  glosses  (pior  =  man) 
'a  Turk.  Much,  then,  as  it  may  wear  the  appear- 
sDce  of  catting  rather  than  untying  the  Goidian 
knot,  the  tianslatioii  of  Arimtupi  by  Movy6pda\fios 
most  be  looked  upon  as  an  inaccuracy. 

If  the  loss  of  Uie  final  -p,  and  the  change  of  the 
campoond  sibilant  (a  sound  strange  to  Greek  ears) 
at  the  beginmng  of  the  word  Arimat-pj  be  admitted 
as  l^itimate,  we  may  find  a  population  that,  at  the 
pmcnt  time,  agrees,  name  for  name,  and  place  for 
plare,  with  this  mysterious  nation.  Their  native 
Bime  is  Jfari=menj  and,  as  Arimatpi  was  not  a 
Bitive  nanie,  they  may  have  been  so  called  in  the 
time  of  Heroidotus.  The  name,  however,  by  which 
tber  mre  known  to  their  neighbours  is  Tsheremis. 
Tbexr  locality  is  the  left  bank  of  the  Middle  Volga, 
in  the  goremments  of  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  and  Saratov ; 
a  bcality  which  is  sufficiently  near  the  gold  districts 
cf  the  Undian  Range,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
Heradntean  account,  which  places  them  north  of  the 
loedooes  (themselves  north  of  the  Scythae,  or 
Skoloti),  and  south  of  the  Grypes.  The  Tshercmiss 
bekog  to  the  Ugrian  family ;  they  have  no  appear- 
aore  of  being  a  recent  people ;  neither  is  there  any 
RMOQ  to  assume  the  extinction  of  the  Herodotean 
AiimaspL  Lastly,  the  name  by  which  they  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  of  Olbiopolis,  is  likely  to  be 
the  name  (allowing  for  change  of  form)  by  which 
thry  are  known  to  the  occupants  of  the  same  parts 
at  present.  '  [R.  G.  L.] 

ARIMATHEA,  "  A  city  of  the  Jews  "  {Luke, 
xxiiL  51),  placed  by  St.  Jerome  near  Diospolis  or 
Lydda  {Epitaph,  PauL),  which  would  correspond 
rery  well  with  the  situation  of  liamleh,  where  a  late 
traditiflci  finds  the  city  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The 
arguments  against  this  hypothesis  are  fully  stated  by 
Dr.  Robinsoa.  (Po^^cne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  33,  &c.)  He 
concludes  that  its  site  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
Some  writers  identify  it  with  Rama* 
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ARI'MINUM  CApf^vov:  Eth,  Ariminensis:  Ri- 
mmx),  one  of  the  most  important  and  celebrated 
cities  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ariminus,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name  (Fest.  s.  v.),  and  only  about 
9  miles  S.  of  the  Rubic(m  which  formed  the  boundary 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally an  Umbrian  city  (v.  p.  217.):  it  must  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  during 
the  time  that  they  possessed  the  whole  of  tliis  tract 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea:  but  we  have  no 
mention  of  its  name  in  history  previous  to  the  year 
B.  c.  268,  when  the  Romans,  who  had  expelled  the 
Senones  from  all  this  part  of  Italy,  established  a 
colony  at  Ariminum.  (Liv.  Epit.  xv. ;  Eutrop.  ii.  16 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Sb»b.  I  c.)  The  position  of  this 
new  settlement,  close  to  the  extreme  verge  of  Italy 
towards  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  just  at  the  pdnt  where 
the  last  slopes  of  the  Apennines  descend  to  the 
Adriatic  and  bound  the  great  plains  which  extend 
from  thence  without  interruption  to  the  Alps,  ren- 
dered it  a  military  post  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  it  was  justly  considered  as  the  key  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy  on  the  other.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226 ;  Pol.  iii.  61 .) 
At  the  same  time  its  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
maintained  its  communications  by  sea  with  the  S.  of 
Italy,  and  at  a  later  period  with  the  countries  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  importance  of  Ariminum  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  opening  in  B.C.  221  of  the  Via 
FUminia  which  led  from  thence  dirwt  to  Rome, 
and  subsequently  of  tlie  Via  Aemilia  (b.  c.  187) 
which  established  a  direct  communication  ^ith  Pla- 
centia.  (Liv.  Epit.  xx.  xxxix.  2.)  Hence  we  tind 
Ariminum  repeatedly  playing  an  important  part  in 
Roman  history.  As  early  as  b.  c.  225  it  was  occu- 
pied by  a  Roman  army  during  the  Gaulish  war:  in 
B.  c.  218  it  was  the  place  upon  which  Semproniiis 
directed  lus  legions  in  order  to  oppose  Hannibal  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  throughout  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  was  one  of  the  points  to  which  the  Romans 
attached  the  greatest  strategic  importance,  and  which 
they  rarely  failed  to  guard  with  a  considerable  army. 
(PoL  ii.  23,  iii.  61,  77 ;  Liv.  xxi.  51,  xxiv.  44.)  It 
is  again  mentioned  as  holding  a  similar  place  during 
the  Gallic  war  in  b.  c.  200,  as  well  as  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  on  which  occasion  it  suf 
fered  severely,  for,  having  been  occujaed  by  Carbo,  it 
was  vindictively  plundered  by  Sulla.  (Liv.  xxxi.  10, 
21 ;  Appian.  B,  C.  i.  67,  87,  91 ;  Cic.  Ferr.  i.  14.) 
On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  it  was  the  first  object  of  the  former  to  make 
himself  master  of  Ariminum,  from  whence  he  directed 
his  subsequent  operations  both  against  Etnma  and 
Picenum.  (Caes.  ^.  C.  L  8, 11 ;  Plut  Caes.  32 ;  Cic. 
ad  Fam,  xvi.  12 ;  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  35.)  So  also  we 
find  it  conspicuous  during  the  wars  of  Antonius  and 
Octavius  (Appian.  B,  C.  iii.  46,  v.  33);  in  the  civil 
war  between  ViteUius  and  Vespasian  (Tac.  Hist.  iii. 
41,  42);  and  agiun  at  a  much  hiter  period  in  the 
contest  between  BeUsarius  and  the  Goths.  (Procop. 
B.G.u.  10,  17,  iu.  37,  iv.  28.) 

Nor  was  it  only  in  a  military  point  of  view  that 
Ariminum  was  of  importance.  It  seems  to  have  been 
from  the  first  a  flourishing  colony :  and  was  one  of 
the  eighteen  which  in  B.C.  209,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  pressure  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was  still 
able  to  furnish  its  quota  of  men  and  money.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  10.)  It  was  indeed  for  a  time  reduced  to  a 
state  of  inferiority  by  Sulla,  as  a  punishment  for  tho 
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snpport  it  had  afibrded  to  his  enemies.  (Cic.pro  Caec. 
35 :  for  the  various  explanations  which  have  heen 
given  of  this  mndi  disputed  passage  see  Savigny,  Ver- 
mitehte  Sckrijteny  vol.  i.  p.  18,  &&  and  Itbrnjiiardt, 
ffandbuch  der  R5m.  Alteirthumer,  vol.  iii.  p.  39 — 
41.)  But  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  heavj  cala- 
mity which  it  had  previous!/  snfiered  at  his  hands, 
it  appears  to  have  quickly  revived,  and  is  mentioned 
in  B.  c.  43  as  one  of  tiie  richest  and  most  flouiishing 
cities  of  Italy.  (Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  3.)  At  that  period 
its  lands  were  portioned  out  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  Triumvirs :  but  Augustus  afterwards  atoned  for 
this  injustice  by  adorning  it  with  many  splendid 
public  works,  some  of  which  are  still  extant:  and 
though  we  hear  but  little  of  it  during  the  Roman 
empire,  its  continued  importance  throughout  that 
period,  as  well  as  its  colonial  rank,  is  attested  by 
innumerable  inscriptions.  (Orell.  Inscr.  80,  3049, 
3174,  &c.;  Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20.)  After  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empre  it  became  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Pentapolis,  whidi  continued  subject  to  the  Exarchs 
of  Bavenna  until  the  invasion  of  Uie  Lombards  at  the 
close  of  the  6th  century. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  Ariminum  was  situated  between 
the  two  rivers  Abiminus  and  Aprusa.  The  former, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  was  situated  the  port  of 
Ariminum  (Strab.  v.  p,  217)  is  now  cidled  the  J/o- 
recchtaj  and  flows  under  the  walls  of  the  town  on 
the  N.  side.  The  Aprusa  is  probably  the  trifling 
stream  now  called  Auaa^  Immediately  S.  of  Rimini. 
In  the  new  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus  the 
limits  of  the  8th  region  (Gallia  Cispadana)  were 
extended  as  far  as  the  Ariminns,  but  the  city  of 
Ariminum  seems  to  have  been  also  included  in  it, 
though  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  that  river.  (Plin. 
I  c;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  22.)  The  modem  city  a£  Jiimini 
still  retains  two  striking  monuments  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  The  first  is  the  Roman  bridge  of  five 
arches  over  the  Ariminus  by  which  the  town  is 
approached  on  the  N. :  tins  is  built  entirely  of  marble 
and  in  the  best  style  of  architecture:  it  was  erected, 
as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  still  remaining  on 
it,  by  Augustus,  but  completed  by  Tiberius :  and  is 
still,  both  from  its  perfect  preservation  and  the  beauty 
of  its  construction,  the  most  striking  monument  of  its 
class  which  remains  in  Italy.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  town  the  gate  leading  to  Paaro  is  a  trium- 
phal arch,  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus:  it  is  built 
like  the  bridge,  of  white  marble,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  in  a  very  pure  style  of  architecture,  though 
partially  disfigured  by  some  later  additions.  (Eustace, 
Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.  281,  282;  Rampoldi,  Z>tz. 
Corogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  594,  The  inscriptions  are  given 
by  Muratori,  p.  2006;  and  Orelli,  604.)  A  kind 
of  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a  spurious 
inscription,  pretends  to  be  the  Suggestttm  from  which 
Caesar  harangued  his  troops  at  Ariminum,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Rubicon. 

The  coins  of  Ariminum  which  bear  the  Latin 
legend  Arim  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Roman 
colony.  \  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARIMPHAEI.     [Argippaei.] 

ARINCHI,  a  tribe  of  the  Tauri,  according  to 
Ammianus  IVIarcellinus  (xxii.  8.  s.  33).     [P.  S.] 

ARIOLA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Autonine 
Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocortorum  {Rkeim8\ 
through  Tullum  {Totd),  to  Divodurum  (ifefe). 
But  geographers  do  not  agree  about  the  place. 
Walckcnaer  makes  it  to  be  Mont  Garni;  D'Anville 
fixes  it  a  place  called  VroU.  [G.  L.] 

ARIOLICA.     1.  A  station  and  village  on  the 
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road  over  the  Graian  Alps,  immediately  at  the  foot 
of  the  passage  of  the  mountain  itself.  The  Tabula, 
in  which  alone  the  name  occurs,  places  it  6  M.  P. 
from  the  station  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  (in  Alpe 
Graia),  and  16  from  Arebrigium;  but  this  last  dis- 
tance is  greatly  overstated,  and  should  certainly  be 
corrected  into  6,  as  the  distances  in  the  Table  would 
in  this  case  coincide  with  those  in  the  Itinenuy, 
which  gives  24  miles  in  all  from  Arebrigium  (Pre 
St.  JHdier')  to  Bergintrum  (Bourg  SL  Maurice), 
and  this  is  just  about  the  truth.  Ariolica  probably 
occuped  the  same  site  as  La  TmUcj  in  the  fint 
little  plain  or  opening  of  the  valley  which  occurs  on 
the  descent  into  It^y.  The  name  is  eironeously 
given  as  Artolica  in  the  oldor  editions  of  the  Ta> 
bula,  but  the  original  has  Ariolica.     [E.  H.  B.] 

2.  A  station  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Tables  on 
the  road  from  Urba  (Or6e),  in  the  Pays  de  Vand  in 
Switzerland,  to  Veaontio  {Besan^on)  in  France,  and 
seems  to  represent  Pontearlier  on  the  Loubs;  bat 
the  distances  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  do  not  agree  with 
the  real  distances,  and  D'Anville  resorts  to  a  train* 
position  of  tiie  numbers,  as  he  does  occasionally  in 
other  cases.  The  Theodosian  Tab.  names  the  place 
Abrolica, — possibly  an  error  of  transcription.  [G.L.] 

3.  [Ardelica.] 

ARIS  ("Apu:  Pidhima),  a  tributary  of  tiie  Pa- 
misus  in  Messenia.  (Pans,  iv*  31.  §  2 ;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  357,  &c.) 

ARIS.    [Arla.  Civitas.] 

ARISBA  (jApiar€ri:  Eth.' fipKrBauoi),  a  town  of 
Mysia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  837),  in  the 
same  line  with  Sextus  and  Abydus.  It  was  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  ^Aplatri)  between  Percote  and  Abydos,  a 
colony  of  Mytilene,  founded  by  Scamandrius  and 
Ascanius,  son  of  Aeneas;  and  on  the  river  Seilleis, 
supposed  to  be  the  Moussa-ckai;  the  village  of 
Moiissa  may  represent  Arisba.  The  army  (^Alex- 
ander mustered  here  after  crossing  the  Hellespont. 
(Arrian.  Anab.  i.  12.)  '^Tien  the  wandering  Galli 
passed  over  into  Asia,  on  the  invitation  of  Attalas,they 
occupied  Arisba,  but  were  soon  defeated  (b.c.  216) 
by  King  PrusiUs.  (Pol.  v.  Ill)  In  Strabo's  time 
(p.  590)  the  place  was  almost  forgotten.  There 
are  coins  of  Ansbe  of  Trajan's  time,imd  also  autono- 
mous coins. 

There  was  an  Arisba  in  Lesbos,  which  Herodotus 
(i.  151)  speaks  of  as  being  taken  by  the  Methym- 
naei.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.v.  'Apl<r^.)  Pliny  (v. 31) 
says  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.    [G.L.] 

ARI'STERAE  ('ApiirrrpaO,  a  small  island  off 
the  coast  of  Troezenia,  near  the  Scyllaeum  promon- 
tory.   (Pans.  ii.  34.  §  8;  Plin. iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

ARISTONAUTAE.     [Pellenk.] 

ARI'TIUM  PRAETORIUM  ('Apinov,  PtoL  ii. 
5.  §  7 :  Salvatierra  or  Benevente),  a  town  of  Losi- 
tania,  on  the  high  road  from  Olisipo  (^Lisbon)  to 
Emerita  (Merida),  38  M.  P.  from  the  former.  {It. 
Ant.  p.  418;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  44.)  [P.  S.] 

ARIUS  (d  *AfH6s,  Strab.  pp.  515,  518;  "Aptioj, 
Arrian,  iv.  6 ;  *A/)«iaj,  Ptol.  vi.  17.  §  2  ;  'A^^iwrfs, 
Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  1098 ;  Arius,  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.25 ; 
Arias,  Ammian.  xxiii.  6),  the  only  river  of  Aria  (now 
the  Iferi  Rud).  It  rises  at  Obeh  in  the  Paropomisan 
mountains,  and  having  run  westerly  by  Herdt,  turns 
to  the  NW.,  and  is  lost  in  the  Sands.  (Elphinstone, 
Kdbitl,  i.  p.  155.).  Strabo  and  Arrian  both  stated 
that  it  was  last  in  the  Sands.  Ptolemy,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  it  two  arms,  of  which  the  w^tem 
flowed  from  the  Sariphi  mountains,  and  tho  eastern 
from  the  Paropamisus  ;  and  made  it  terminate  in  a 
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lakf .  oonfonnding  it  (as  Bennell,  Einiieir  aud  Man> 
nnrt  have  done)  with  the  Ferrah  Rud,  which  does 
fid]  into  the  Lake  Zarah.  (Wilson,  Artana,  p.  150 ; 
Kinnetr,  Mem.  of  Mm  ofPertia^  p.  172.)     [V.] 

ARIZANTI  I'Apiiairroi,  Her.  i.  101),  one  of 
the  six  tribes  of  ancient  Media  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotns.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Arya- 
Zamtu  "of  noble  race."  (Bopp,  Vergl.  Gr.  i.  p.  213.) 
Chrrsantas  (XfnMrorros,  Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  3.  §  5)  is 
a  oaroe  of  similar  origin  and  signification.      [V.j 

ARl>I£NE(*ApAic»n7  or  *Apti4nj:Eth.  ^Apfuvcuos), 
Stephanos  ($.  r.  'Ap/A^)  observes  that  Xenophon  in 
the  AuahatU  (vi  1.  §  15)  writes  it  ^Apfiifvri  (pA 
rov  19).  The  Ten  Thousand  on  their  return  anchored 
thdr  ships  here,  and  stayed  five  days.  The  place 
belmi^  to  the  Sinopians.  It  was  50  stadia  west 
of  Sinope  (^tno^),  and  had  a  port.  (Strab.  p.  545.) 
A  small  river,  named  Ochosbanes  by  Marrian  (p.  72), 
aM  named  also  Ochthomanes  in  the  Anonymous 
Periphis,  and  Ocheraenus  by  Scylax,  falls  into  the 
haibonr.  [G.  L.] 

ABMETNIA  C^pntvia:  Eth,  'ApfihioSy  Arme- 
iiins,  Armeniacus).  There  b  so  much  difficulty  in 
fixii^  the  natural  limits  of  the  country  designated 
bj  this  name,  that  its  political  boundaries  have  been 
exposed  to  ccvtinual  changes. 

If  taken  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  the 
Enphntes  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  central 
line  of  the  country  known  to  the  ancients  as  Ar- 
menia. £.  of  thb  river  it  extended  as  far  as  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  again  W.,  over  a  part  of  what  is 
vsnaDy  considered  as  Asia  Minor.  The  former  of 
these  two  great  portions  was  almost  universally 
knovn  as  Armenia  Major,  and  the  latter  went  imder 
the  title  of  Armenia  Minor. 

The  native  and  Byzantine  historians  make  use  of 
many  enbdivisions,  the  names  of  which  they  men- 
ticn ;  bat  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  confine 
thmtsdves  to  those  two  great  divisions  originally 
niai^,  it  would  seem,  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great.   (Ptol.  v.  7.  §  13 ;  Plin.  vi.  9.) 

In  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  allusion  to  Armenia 
by  came,  though  we  meet  with  the  following  Hebrew 
desijmatiuDs,  referring  to  it  either  as  a  whole,  or 
to  particular  districts.  (1.)  Tooarmah,  a  name 
vhxrh  not  only  appears  in  the  Ethnographic  table 
in  Gei^sis  (x.  S;  comp.  I  Chron.  L  6),  but  also  in 
Eaekid  (xxviii.  6),  where  it  is  classed  along  with 
Gomer,  and  (xxvii.  14)  by  the  side  of  Meshech  and 
Tahal  It  is  curious  enough  that  tlie  national  tra- 
£tkas  Kpak  of  one  common  progenitor  of  this  name. 
However  little  credit  may  be  assigned  to  the  Armenian 
Chronicles,  as  regards  the  remote  period  of  their  his- 
torr,  there  can  be  little  question  but  that  the  Togarmah 
•f  ^criptIIIe  belongs  to  this  country.  (2.)  Ararat, 
the  land  upon  the  mountains  of  which  the  Ark 
rested  (Gen.  viii.  4);  to  which  the  sons  of  Senac- 
chrrib  fled  after  murdering  their  father  (2  Kings, 
xix.  37 ;  Ita.  xxxviL  38) ;  and  one  of  the  kingdoms 
rammooed  along  with  Minni  and  Ashkenas  to  arm 
a-ainst  Babylon  {Jer.  li.  27).  The  province  of 
Ararat  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 
acTnr£ng  to  the  native  historian,  Moe^  of  Chorene 
{ffiMtor.  Armen.  ii  c  6,  p.  90),  divided  into  twenty 
px*riDces.  (3.)  Mima,  cited  above  {Jer.  I.  c), 
az^  probably  the  same  as  the  Minyas,  with  r^ard 
to  which  and  the  accompanying  traditions  about 
the  Deluge  Jo6ephus(^f>/t9.i-  1.  §6)  quotes  Nicholas 
of  Damascus.  (KosenmUlIer,  BioL  Alt,  vol.  i.  pt.  i. 
p.  251). 

Ilcrud<4us  (v.  52)  rppresents  Armenia  as  having 
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Cilicia  for  its  border  on  the  W.,  being  separated 
from  this  country  by  the  Euphrates.  Towards  the 
N.  it  included  the  sources  of  the  same  river 
(i.  180).  The  limits  to  the  S.  and  E.  were  not 
distinctly  defined,  probably  Mount  Masius  separated 
it  from  Mesopotamia,  and  Mount  Ararat  from  the 
country  of  the  Saspires,  who  occupied  the  valley 
traversed  by  the  Araxes.  (Rennel,  Geog.  Herod, 
vol.  i.  p.  369.) 

In  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527)  Armenia  is  bounded  to  the 
S.  by  Me.  opotamia  and  the  Taurus ;  on  the  E.  by 
Great  Media  and  Atropatene;  on  the  N.  by  the 
Iberes  and  Albani,  with  M01  nts  Parachoatras  and 
Caucasus;  on  the  W.  by  the  Tibareni,  Mts.  Pa- 
ryadres  and  Skydises  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Armenia, 
and  the  country  on  the  Euphrates  which  separated 
Armenia  from  Cappadocia  and  Commagene.  Strabo 
(p.  530)  quotes  Theophanes  for  the  statement  that 
Armenia  was  100  schoeni  in  breadth,  and  200 
schoeni  in  length ;  the  schoenus  here  is  reckoned  at 
40  stadia.  He  objects  to  this  admeasurement,  and 
assigning  the  same  number  of  schoeni  to  its  length, 
allows  50  for  its  breadth.  Neither  statement,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  is  correct  (see  Groskurd's  note); 
as  at  no  period  was  its  superficies  so  extended  as 
Theophanes  or  Strabo  would  make  it.  The  rough 
and  inaccurate  statements  of  Pliny  (/.  c),  and  Justin 
(xlii.  2)  are  equally  wide  of  the  truth. 

In  a  natural  division  of  the  country  Armenia 
takes  its  place  as  belonging  to  the  N.  Highlands  of 
the  gigantic  plateau  of  Irdn,  extending  in  tlie  form 
of  a  triangle  between  the  angles  of  three  seas,  the 
Caspian,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon. 
This  great  separate  mass  forms  an  elevated  plateau, 
from  which  the  principal  mountains,  rivers  and  val- 
leys of  W.  Asia  diverge  towards  the  four  seas  at  the 
furthermost  extremities.  Its  plains  rise  to  7,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  summits 
of  Mt.  Ararat,  which  overtop  the  plains,  attain  the 
height  of  17,260  English  feet.  If  we  look  at  the 
more  striking  objects,  —  the  mountains,  it  will  be 
seen  that  several  great  branches  quit  the  high  land 
about  the  springs  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
take  difierent  directions ;  but  chiefly  E.  S.  and  W. 
from  the  summits  of  Ararat.  Ararat,  the  common 
root  from  which  these  branches  spring,  raises  its 
snow-clad  sunmiits  in  a  district  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  larger  plain 
10  miles  in  width  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  is 
covered  with  lava,  and  the  formation  of  the  mass 
itself  indicates  the  presence  of  that  volcanic  agency 
which  caused  the  great  earthquake  of  1840.  Two 
vast  conical  peaks  rising  far  above  all  others  in 
the  neighbourhood,  form  the  great  centre  of  the 
"Mountains  of  Ararat,"  the  lower  one  is  steeper 
and  more  pointed  than  the  higher,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  sloping  plain  on  the  NW.  side.  The 
ascent  of  the  greater  one  is  easier,  and  the  summits 
have  been,  in  efiect,  gained  by  the  German  traveller 
Parrot. 

The  difficulties  of  the  ascent  are  considerable,  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  local  and  expressive  name,  of 
Aghri  Tdgh,  or  painful  mountain.  Though  a  vol- 
cano, it  has  no  crater,  and  bears  no  evidence  of  any 
recent  eruption ;  it  is,  however,  composed  entirely 
of  volcanic  matter, — consisting  of  difierent  varieties 
of  igneous  rocks.  It  seems  to  be  a  subaqueous 
volcano  of  extreme  antiquity,  retaining  no  traces  of 
the  movements  by  which  its  materials  have  been 
brought  into  their  present  position. 

The  first  of  the  numerous  chains  which  descend 
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from  tills  cnlmiDatiiig  point  of  the  whole  system,  is 
the  elevated  range,  fonning  the  backbone  of  the 
Assyrian  mountains,  which,  with  its  principal  rami- 
fications, is  the  seat  of  the  valleys,  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coontiy.  This 
ridge  runs  from  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Ararat  at  its 
northern  extremity,  in  a  SSE.  direction  between  the 
Lakes  of  Vdn  and  Urumiyah^  along  the  W.  side  of 
Azerbaijanj  the  ancient  Atropatene,  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  province.  This  main  range  of  Kurdittun 
is  identified  with  the  chain  which  Strabo  (p.  522) 
says  some  called  the  Gordyaean  Mountains,  and  to 
which  Mt.  Masius  belongs,  having  on  the  S.  tlie 
cities  of  Nisibis  and  Tigranocerta.  It  is  composed 
of  red  sandstone  and  basalt,  terminating  in  needle 
points  at  a  considerable  elevation,  while  the  irregular 
sides  are  frequently  wooded,  and  form  basins  or 
amphitheatres.  From  this  chain  branches  diverge 
towards  the  W.  These  assume  the  form  of  an  acute 
triangle,  which  has  its  apex  W.  of  the  Euphrates, 
its  base  resting  on  the  Kurdistdn  range,  while  its 
sides  are  formed  by  portions  of  the  ranges  of  Taurus 
and  Antitaurus.  The  S.  branches  constitute  what 
was  properly  called  the  Taurus,  and  those  to  the  N. 
the  Antitaurus.  Antitaurus  extends  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Commagene  {El  Boston)^  and  Melitene 
(^MiUuiyaK)  towards  the  N.,  enclosing  Sophene  in 
a  valley  between  it  and  Taurus  Proper.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  521.)  This  statement  corresponds  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  range  running  W.  from  Mt  Ararat 
in  two  parallel  chains  to  Deyddin^  where  it  separates 
into  several  branches,  the  upper  one  taking  a  general 
W.  direction,  having  to  the  northward  the  great 
abutments  of  Aliges-Beg^  Keban-Tdgh,  KcU-Tdgh^ 
with  others,  the  Paryadres  and  mountains  of  the 
Moschi  of  Strabo  (/.  c).  At  Deyddin,  the  S.  chain 
of  tlie  Antitaurus  bifurcates ;  the  N.  branch  taking 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Murdd;  and  the  lower 
range,  enclosing  the  S.  side  of  the  valley.  In  these 
different  ridges  limestone  and  gypsum  prevail,  with 
basalt  and  other  rolcanic  rocks.  It  separates  Ar- 
menia from  Mesopotamia,  and  also  Acisilene  from 
Sophene.  (Strab. xi.  pp.521,  527.)  Near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  main  ridge  of  Kurdistdn,  the  range 
designated  Taurus  Proper  divei^es  from  the  Zagros 
in  two  almost  parallel  lines,  and  divides  Sophene 
and  part  of  Annenia  from  Mesopotamia.  (Strab. 
Pl  522.)  The  formation  is  chiefly  of  limestone, 
with  red  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  occasionally 
jasper ;  conical  bare  summits,  with  irregular  sides 
intersected  by  deep  valleys,  less  or  more  peopled,  are 
the  characteristics  of  that  portion  of  the  range  of 
Taurus  which  lies  £.  of  the  river  Tigris.  In  cross- 
ing Upper  Mesopotamia  the  Taurus  is  more  rocky 
and  less  continuous  than  before, — and  at  Mdrdin 
the  height  of  the  limestone  summit  of  Moimt  Masius 
scarcely  exceeds  2,300  feet  It  appears  from  the 
investigations  of  recent  travellers,  that  the  whole 
tract  of  country  comprehended  between  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian  Seas  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  volcanic 
action.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  region,  at 
a  period  not  very  remote,  geologically  speaking,  was 
at  one  time  covered  with  water,  which  formed  a  vast 
inland  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  other  lai^^e 
sheets  (^  water  are  the  remnants.  The  first  move- 
ment belongs  to  the  Jura  limestone,  or  oolitic  series; 
a  subsequent  deposition  of  schistose  and  arenaceous 
sands  then  took  pkoe,  which,  from  the  fossils  they 
contain,  are  identified  with  the  cretaceous  and  green 
sandstone  formations.  This  country  must  have  then 
presented  the  picture  of  a  narrow  sea,  bounded  on 
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the  N.  by  the  chain  belonging  to  the  chalk  fornuttioo, 
and  to  the  S.  by  the  Jura  limegtone  range,  the  result 
of  the  previous  upheaval.  At  this  epoch  the  vol- 
canic eruptions  began  which  have  so  much  modified 
the  surface  of  the  coimtiy.  The  emptioQ  of  these 
masses,  besides  filling  up  valleys,  has  in  other  parts 
of  the  chain  formed  great  circular  basins,  or  '*  am- 
phitheatres,**— some  of  which  now  exist  as  lakes, 
while  others  have  been  filled  up  with  tertiary  de- 
posits, showing  the  prior  date  cS  the  volcanic  rocks 
by  which  they  are  encircled.  Belonging  to  these  is 
the  volcanic  lake  of  SevangJiOy  supposed  to  be  the 
Lychnitis  (^/ivxyiTis)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §  8) 
5,000  feet  from  the  sea,  surrounded  by  trap  and 
porphyry  formations.  SW.  of  this  Like  is  the  great 
volcanic  amphitheatre  of  Central  Armenia,  com- 
posing a  circus  of  several  conical  mountains  con- 
taining craters.  As  the  lakes  of  Vdn  and  Uru- 
miyah  have  no  outlet  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
they  were  produced  in  the  same  manner.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  basin  of  Central  Armenia  contains 
vast  deposits  of  rock-salt,  a  further  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  great  salt  lake.  (Daubeny  on  Fo/- 
ccmoea,  p.  366.) 

The  high  mountains,  and  tlie  snows  with  which 
they  are  covered,  arc  the  fcedera  di  a  considerable 
number  of  rivers.  The  elevated  plateau,  which 
extends  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Ararat  into  N.  Ar- 
menia (^Kurdistdn),  and  part  of  Asia  Minor,  contains 
the  sources  of  these  great  channels  of  communication 
from  Armenia  to  the  several  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  1.  The  Halts  has  its  sources  at  two  places, 
both  of  which  are  much  further  to  the  £.  than 
generally  represented  on  maps.  Of  these  sources 
the  most  northern  arc  on  the  sides  of  Gcmm  Beli- 
Taghj  but  the  others  are  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the 
Paryadres  or  Kara-Bel  group,  which  separates  the 
springs  of  this  river  finom  those  <^  the  Euphrates. 
[Halts.] 

2.  The  Araxgs,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  space  between  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  takes  a  SE.  course  till  it  is  jouied 
by  the  Cyrus.  [Araxes  ;  Cybcs.] 

3.  The  AcAMPSis  (^hKoix^is ;  Jordh,  Arriaii, 
Periplug;  Phn.  vL  4),  unites  tlie  waters  on  the  K. 
and  W.  sides  of  the  mountains,  containing  the  s>ourres 
of  the  Cyrus,  Araxes,  Harpasus  and  W.  Euplirates, 
which  serve  as  dnuns  to  the  valleys  tm  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  chain.  It  bounds  Colchis  to  the  W., 
and  is  probably  the  Bathys,  which,  according  to 
Pliny  (\'L  4),  is  a  river  of  Colchis. 

4.  The  Tigris  (Tiypis)  has  in  Central  Armenia 
two  principal  sources,  bodi  of  which  spring  from 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Antitaurus,  near  those  of  the 
Araxes  and  Euphrates,  and  not  far  from  those  of 
the  Halys.  [Tigris.] 

5.  The  Centrites  (K«ktp/t7js),  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  {Anab.  iv.  3.  §  1),  as  dividing  Armenia 
from  the  countiy  of  the  Corduchi,  is  identified  i^ith 
the  Bvhtdnchdty  a  considerable  affluent  of  the  Tigris. 

6.  The  Euphrates,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  great  streams,  the  Afttrddchai 
and  the  Kard  5u,  hxis  two  great  sources  in  the 
Armenian  mountains.    [Euphrates.] 

Among  the  lakes  (£  Armenia  is  that  of  Arsexe 
(*ApaTivri :  Van),  situated  in  the  S.  of  the  country 
towards  the  Tigris.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Areissa  (L  c), 
and  it  also  went  by  the  name  of  Thospites.  Sepa- 
rated from  it  to  the  E.  by  a  chain  of  hills  lies  the 
lake  Mamtiane  (Moktio*^  :  UrumiyaK)  of  Strabo 
(p.  529),  probably  the  same  as  the  Lake  of  Spauta, 
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of  irhlch  the  same  author  speaks  in  his  description 
of  Atropatcoe  (p.  523).  Near  Erioan  lies  the  Lake 
GtmUhktk  cr  Setanghaj  which  has  already  been 
ix^ntiooed,  and  iden^ed  with  the  Ljrchnitis  li  Pto- 
Jemj  (t.  13). 

Owii^  to  the  height  of  the  table-land  and  the 
extreme  eleration  of  ih»  mountains  the  temperature 
of  Anncnia  is  much  lower  than  that  of  other  regions 
aituated  oq  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
thousauifa  of  tribtttarr  streams  which  feed  its  large 
riTers  carry  fertility  in  every  direction  through  ita 
Talleja.  Its  rich  pasture  lands  were  famous  for 
their  horses.  "  Horses  from  the  house  of  Togarmah" 
axe  enumerated  by  Ezekiel  (zxvii.  14),  among  other 
articles  brmight  for  sale,  or  exchanged  at  Tyre. 
Stxalbo  (p.  329)  praises  the  breed,  and  states  that 
the  Armeman  satrap  presented  the  king  with  20,000 
young  h43ises  at  the  annual  feast  of  Mithra.  Strabo 
(1  c),  and  Pliny  (xxxvii.  23),  notice  the  wealth  of 
Aimniia  in  the  precious  stones  and  metals ;  Strabo, 
in  particuiar,  speaks  of  gold  mines  .at  a  place  called 
ITMnlala  in  the  oonntiy  of  Hyspiiatis,  probably  in 
the  X.  q£  Annenia,  between  the  rivers  Kur  and 
Phaais,  which  were  worked  by  the  natives  at  the 
time  of  AlexaDder^B  expedition.  The  same  author 
iuferiDs  us  that  Pompeius  demanded,  as  a  contri- 
hotiaii  firom  Armenia,  6,000  talents  of  silver.  And 
we  are  told  that  the  Romans,  on  reducing  this  to 
tjot  d  their  provinces,  carried  king  Alavasdus  to 
Rome  in  goUcm  fetters.  (Philost.  Vita  ApoUon. 
n.  4.)  According  to  Pliny  (/.  c.)  the  whole  region 
was  divided  into  120  praefectures,  or  (rrpariiytcu, 
Ptdemy  gives  the  names  of  twenty-one  of  these  sub- 
^vissioos;  Strabo  and  Tacitus  also  mention  certain 
iBmeSr  The  native  historian,  Moses  of  Cborene, 
divides  Armenia  ilajor  into  fifteen  provinces,  and 
187  subdivisions.  St.  Martin  (Jfem.  9ur  TArmenie^ 
vol.  i.  p.  64)  enumovtes  and  gives  the  names  of 
the  higer  divisions.  Malte-Brnn  (^Geog,  Univer' 
aeUe,  \vL  iiL  p.  120)  has  a  table  of  these  dl\'i:iions 
aad  subdivisions,  and  compares  them  with  those 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed there  is  considerable  uncertainty  in  making 
out  and  ex]JainiBg  the  presumed  correspondence. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  firom  the  circumstance 
that  at  no  period  was  the  whole  of  this  region  com- 
pri'«d  under  one  government ;  and  in  the  course  of 
it&  hk4oc7  we  find  its  limits  exposed  to  continual 
changes.  At  the  present  day  Armenia  is  divided 
aei>jog  Persia,  Russia  and  Turkey,  Mount  Ararat 
£inning,  as  it  were,  the  central  boundaiy  stone  to 
tiM9«  three  empires. 

The  Anneoians   belong   to  the  Indo-European 

race ;  their  dialect  is  allied  to  the  most  ancient  lau- 

jnaage  of  the  Aiian  family :  while  their  early  tra- 

diti'jns  connect  them  with  the  history  of  the  Medes 

Kid  P<>naans,  they  are  a  branch  of  the  stock  of  the 

penpje  of  Iran,  though  separated  from  them  at  an 

carfy  period.  (Prichard,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  178; 

comp.  Ritter,  Erdhundcy  voL  x.  p  577.)    Xenophon 

{^Anab.  vr.  5.  §  25)  describes  the  villages  of  Armenia, 

whkh  are  still  built  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 

(Kinncsr,  Trap,  in  Armenia,  p.  437.)     The  houses 

wrre  under  gxxmnd ;  the  mouth  resembling  that  of  a 

welL  but  spacious  below ;  there  was  an  entrance  dug 

fjr  the  cattle,  but  the  inhabitants  descended  by 

bddcn.  In  these  houses  were  goats,  sheep,  cows,  and 

fovlsy  with  their  young.    There  was  also  wh&it  and 

barley,  Te$:etables  and  beer  in  jars,  in  which  the  malt 

itjvlf  floated  even  with  the  brinjs  of  the  vessels,  and 

with  H  reeds  or  straws,  some  laige  and  others  small, 
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without  joints.  These,  when  any  one  was  thirsty, 
he  was  to  take  into  his  mouth,  and  suck ;  the  liquor 
was  strong,  and  exceedingly  pleasant  to  those  who 
were  used  to  it.  The  same  author  speaks  of  the 
intense  cold.  Plutarch  {LmcuU.  32),  in  his  account 
of  the  invasion  of  Armenia  by  Luct^dlus,  states  that 
before  the  close  of  the  autumnal  equinox  the  weather 
became  as  severe  as  in  the  midst  of  winter ;  the 
whole  country  was  covered  with  snow,  the  rivers 
were  frozen ;  and  at  night  the  army  was  compelled 
to  encamp  in  damp  muddy  spots,  wet  with  melting 
snow.  The  religion  of  Armenia  appears  to  have 
been  made  up  of  elements  derived  parUy  from  the 
doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  partly  from  Eastern  Nature- 
worship,  with  certain  rites  of  Scythian  origin. 
Their  chief  deity  was  Aramazt,  the  Ormuzd  of  the 
Magian  system,  but  their  temples  were  crowded 
witii  statues,  and  their  altars  reeked  with  animal 
sacrifices ;  usages  revolting  to  the  purer  Magianism 
of  Persia.  The  Babylonian  impersonation  of  the 
passive  principle  of  generation,  Anaites  or  Anahid,. 
was  one  of  their  most  celebratcJET  divinities ;  and  at ' 
the  funeral  of  their  great  king  Artaces,  many  persons 
had  immolated  themselves,  after  the  Scythian  or 
Getic  custom,  upon  his  body.  (Milman,  EisL  of 
Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  320;  Chamich,  AvdalVs  Trans. 
vol.  L  p.  145.)  It  has  now  been  satisfiEU^torily 
shown  that  Armenia  was  the  first  nation  which 
embraced  Christianity  as  the  rdigion  of  the  king, 
the  nobles,  and  the  people;  and  the  remark  of  Gibbon 
(  Vindication,  Misc.  Works,  voL  iv.  p.  577),  "  that 
the  renowned  Tiridates,  the  hero  of  tlie  East,  may 
dispute  with  Constantino  the  honour  of  being  tho 
first  sovereign  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion," 
placed  beyond  all  question.  About  a.  d.  276,  the 
king  Tiridates,  of  the  race  of  the  Arsacidae,  was 
converted  by  St.  Gregory,  sumamed  the  Illuminator 
(^Dict.  ofBiog.  s.  v.),  like  himself  of  the  race  of  the 
Arsacidae,  but  descended  from  a  collateral  branch  of 
that  family,  which  had  long  occupied  the  throne  of 
Persia.  (St.  Martin,  Add.  to  Le  Beau,  Ilist.  du 
JBas-Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  76  ;  MSm.  sur  rArmenie, 
vol.  i.  p.  305.)  In  A.  D.  311  Tiridates  had  to  sus- 
tain a  war  against  the  Emperor  Maximinns,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hatred  of  the  latter  against  Chris- 
tianity. (Euseb.  II.  E.  ix.  8.)  During  tiie  early 
ages  of  the  Empire  Armenia  was  always  an  object 
of  open  struggle  or  secret  intrigue  between  the  con- 
flicting powers  of  Parthia  and  Rome.  Every  suc- 
cessful invasion,  or  other  means  by  which  Persian 
predominance  in  Annenia  was  established,  was  the 
signal  for  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  persecutions, 
which  wero  endured  with  the  most  Christian  and 
patriotic  heroism  by  this  unhappy  people.  The 
Vartobed,  or  patriarch  of  Annenia,  fell  the  first 
victim  to  the  sword  of  the  Persian,  and  Avas  also  the 
first  to  raise  the  standard  of  independence.  The 
melancholy  acknowledgment  must,  however,  be  made 
that  the  Gospel  did  not  triumph  unaccompanied  by 
persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  The 
province  of  Dara,  the  sacred  region  of  the  Arme- 
nians, crowded  with  their  national  temples,  made  a 
stem  and  resolute  resistance.  The  priests  fought 
for  then-  ancient  faith,  and  it  was  only  by  the  sword 
that  churches  could  be  established  in  that  district. 

An  interesting  picture  of  the  religious  wars  which 
were  waged  in  Annenia  is  given  in  the  Uistor}!'  of 
Vartan.  (Trans,  by  C.  F.  Neumann.)  The  Ar- 
menian church  adopted  tho  doctrines  of  Eutyches 
and  the  Monopliysites,  or  Jacobites,  as  they  wero 
called,  after  the  revival  of  their  opinions  in  the  6th 
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centarjf  tinder  Jacob  Baradoens,  bishop  of  Edessa, 
to  which  it  continues  to  adhere. 

Little  or  no  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
accounts  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  give 
of  the  origin  of  the  Armenians.  Herodotus  (vii.  73), 
in  mentioning  the  fact  that  a  bodj  of  this  people 
served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  expresses  his  opinion 
that  the  Armenians  were  a  colony  of  Phrygians. 
According  to  others  they  are  to  be  considered  of 
Tl\essalian  origin.  (Strab.  pp.  503,  530 ;  Justin, 
xlii.  3;  Tac.  Arm.  vl  34.)  The  history  of  the 
Armenian  nation,  though  not  so  important  or  so 
interesting  as  that  of  other  Eastern  kingdoms,  should 
be  studied  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  great 
empires,  which  succ^sively  established  themselves 
in  this  region. 

This  country  has  been  the  scene  of  almost  con« 
tinual  wars,  either  when  its  kings  defended  their 
independence  against  Persians,  Greeks,  Arabs  and 
others,  or  when  they  stood  passive  spectators  of  the 
great  struggles  winch  were  to  decide  the  &te  of 
Asia.  Passing  orer  Tigranes,  the  national  hero  and 
friend  of  Cyrus  the  Elder  (^DicL  of  Biog,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1129),  we  find  but  little  mention  of  Armenia  till 
the  deadi  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  Greek  his- 
torians, though  from  this  period  to  that  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  them,  as  the  national  chroniclers  are 
silent  on  the  history  of  this  epoch.  A  Persian, 
named  Mithrenes,  was  appointed  governor  by  the 
Macedonian  conqueror.  (Arrian,  Anab,  iii.  16.) 
Availing  themselves  of  the  dissensions  bet\^•cen  the 
generals  of  Alexander,  the  Armenians  threw  off  the 
yoke  under  Ardoates  (b.c.  317),  but  after  his  death 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Seleucidae.  Subsc* 
quently  (b.  c.  190),  two  Armenian  nobles,  Artaxias 
and  S^rmdris,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment, 
when  Antiochus  the  Great  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Komans,  freed  their  country  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Syrian  kings.  And  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
country  was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ar- 
menia Major  and  Armenia  Minor.  Artaxias  became 
king  of  Armenia  Major,  and  Zariadris  of  Armenia 
Minor.  The  Sophcnian  Artanes,  or  Ansaces,  a  de- 
scendant of  Zariadris,  was  conquered,  and  deposed 
by  Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia  Major,  who  thus 
became  ruler  of  the  two  Armenias.  (Strab.  xi. 
pp.  528, 531.)  The  descendants  of  Artaxias  reigned 
in  Armenia  till  their  conquest  by  the  Arsacidae,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  kings  of  that  family.  For 
the  history  of  Armenia  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Arsacidae,  from  B.  c.  149  to  a.  d.  428,  ftiU  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Biog.  (vol.  i. 
pu  361,  seq.),  with  an  account  of  the  dynasties, 
which  for  a  period  of  almost  a  thousand  years 
reigned  in  this  country  after  the  fiill  of  the  Ar- 
sacidae. This  later  history,  till  the  death  of  the 
last  king  of  Armenia,  at  Paris,  a.d.  1393,  has  been 
detailed  by  St  Martin,  along  with  chronological 
tables  and  lists  of  the  different  kings  and  patriarchs. 

Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  gives  a  list  of  Armenian  towns, 
most  of  which  are  never  met  with  in  history,  and 
their  site  remains  unknown.  The  towns  which  are 
best  known  in  connection  with  the  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome  are:  Artaxata,  or  Artaxiasata;  Ti- 

ORANOCERTA  ;     TBEODOSIOPOLIS  ;    CaRC\THIO- 

CEBTA  ;  Arhosata  ;  Artaoeira  ;  Naxuana  ; 
MoRUNDA;  BuANA;  BiZABDA;  Amida.  (Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  x. ;  St.  Martin,  Mhi.  ewr  VAr- 
menie;  Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat  vol.  i.;  Kinneir, 
Memoirs    of  the  Persian  Empire^  and    Travels 
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in  Armenia;  Morier,  Traods  in  Persia,  voL  i. ; 
Ker  Porter,  Travels;  London  Jottmal,  Geog.  vols. iii. 
vi.  X.;  Grote's  Greece,  ix.  p.  157.         [E.  B.  J.] 

ARME'NIAE  PYLAE  (^fipixMxav  n<iXai),  the 
Armenian  gates  of  Eratosthenes  (Strab.  ii.  p.  80), 
are  identified  by  modem  geographers  with  Gergen 
Kal'ah'Si,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taiunis.  The  Euphrates, 
sweejnng  round  through  Mount  Taurus,  a  few  milea 
above  JDtriskd,  attains  at  that  point  its  most  easterly 
curve,  rolls  over  rapids  immediately  above  the  village 
so  named,  and  then  turning  again  below  the  cliff  of 
the  castle  of  Gergen,  passes  through  a  very  narrow 
gorge  above  400  feet  in  depth.  This  is  the  second 
repulse  the  river  meets  with,  as  the  first  is  placed  at 
Tomisa  (Tokhma-Su).  (Rittcr,  Erdhunde,  vol.  x. 
p.  985.)  The  bods  in  t-lie  lower  valley  consist  of 
red  sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate  supporting 
limestone.  (Ainsworth,  London  Geog.  Journal, 
vol.  X.  p.  333 ;  Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat  vol.  i.  pp. 
70,71,293,350.)  [E.B.J.] 

ARME'NIUM  {'kpfjJyiov:  MagUla),  a  town  of 
Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated  between  Pherae  and 
Larissa,  near  the  lake  BoebeTs,  said  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Armenus,  who  accompanied  Jason  to 
Asia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  country  of  Armenia. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  tale,  like 
so  many  others,  arose  from  the  accidental  similarity 
of  the  names.  "  The  Afagula  is  a  circular  eminence 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  circtimferenw,  which  has 
some  appearance  of  havmg  been  surrounded  with 
walls ;  and  where  though  little  is  observable  at  pre- 
sent except  broken  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient 
pottery,  these  are  in  such  an  abundance  as  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  an  Hellenic  site."  (Strab. 
xi.  pp.  503,  630;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  451.) 

ARMONPACUS  (Tab.  Pent.),  ATIMUA  (Plin. 
V.  3.  s,  2 :  Mafrag),  a  river  of  Numidia,  betwTcn 
Hippo  Regius  and  the  Tusca.  [P.  S.] 

ARMO'RICI  or  ARMO'RICAE  CIVITATES 
(Cae«.  B.  G.  v.  53),  are  those  people  of  the  Celtics  of 
Caesar  who  occupied  the  coast  between  the  Ldre  and 
the  Seine.  The  name  is  derived  frvsm  the  Celtic  or, 
"  on  "  or  '*  near,"  and  mor,  "  the  sea."  The  same  ele- 
ment appears  in  the  term  Morini,  who  occupied  the 
coast  about  Calais.  It  is  likely  enough,  therefore,  that 
Armorica  had  not  a  very  definite  geographical  signi- 
fication. In  the  great  rising  of  the  Galli  (vii.  75) 
Caesar  speaks  of  all  the  states  which  border  on  the 
ocean,  and  which  are  called,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, Armoricae:  he  enumerates  the  Curiosolites, 
Rhedones,  Ambibari,  Caletes,  Osismii,  Lemoviccs 
(as  it  stands  in  the  texts),  Veneti,  and  UnelH. 
For  Lemovices  we  should  read  Lexovii,  or  omit  the 
name.  The  Caletes  were  on  the  north  side  of  tlie 
Seine,  in  the  Pays  de  Caux.  In  this  passage 
Caesar  does  not  mention  the  Nannetes,  who  were 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Loire,  near  the  month.  The 
Ambibari  in  Caesar's  list  are  a  doubtful  name.  We 
must  add  the  Abrincatui,  Viducasses,  Baiocasscs, 
and  perhaps  the  Corisopiti,  to  the  list  of  the  Ar- 
moric  states.  These  states  seem  to  have  formed  a 
kind  of  confederation  in  Caesar's  lime,  or  at  least  to 
have  been  united  by  a  common  feeling  of  danger  and 
interest.  They  were  a  maritime  people,  and  com- 
manded the  seas  and  their  ports.  The  most  powerful 
state  was  the  Veneti.  [Veneti.]  The  name  Ar- 
morica in  the  middle  ages  was  limited  to  Bretague. 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  says  "Aqtiitanica,  Aremorica  antca 
dicta,"  and  he  says  notlung  of  the  Armoricae  Ciri- 
tates  of  Caesar.     This  looks  very  like  a  blunder 
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Sinbo  (p.  194)  mentioBS  «  diTuion  of  tlie  Belgae, 
wfarm  be  calls  TlapmitfaMiTui  and  he  particakriy 
tmnaes  tbe  Vcaeti  and  OsisDui.  They  are  therefore 
tike  AnDOfkL  [G.  L."] 

ARMO'SOTA  or  ABSAMO'SOTA  QAp/xSaara, 
Poijh.  Tiii.  25;  *Ap0-«ft^ora,  Ptol.  v.  13;  Armosota, 
FliiLTL9;  Ac8aiDaaata,Tac^iMiai.xv.  10;  Spanheim, 
de  Usm  Numm.  p.  903,  has  a  coin  of  M.  Atirelias, 
witli  the  epigraph  APMACAlTTHNnN),  a  town  of 
Armetiia,  ait^aated near  the  Euphrates.  ( Plin. l.c,')  In 
the  times  of  the  emperors  d*  the  East,  it  fbnned  the 
Aema  or  military  district  of  Asmosat/  which  was  in 
tbe  ne^rhboiarhood  of  Uandsith  or  Chauzith.  (Const. 
Pwph.  de  Admin,  Imp.  c.  50,  p.  182,  ed.  Menrs.) 
Bitter  {ErtOuude,  voL  xL  p.  107)  places  it  in  So- 
pbene  {^Kkarp6t\  and  considers  that  it  may  be  re- 
presented by  the  modem  &Vl, — the  Tigranocerta 
«d  D'Anville.  (Lient.  Col.  Shdl,  London  Geog.  Soc, 
vol.  Tiii.  p.  77 ;  St.  Martin,  Mem.  sw  TArmenie, 
TOt  L  PL  106.)  [KB.  J.] 

ARMOZONPBOM.  [HarmozonJ 
ARXA  ('Apva:  Eth.  Amas-atis),  a  city  of 
Cmbria,  mentioned  both  by  Silius  Italicns  and 
Pt44eiDy,  as  well  as  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the 
Amates  among  the  inland  towns  <^  that  province. 
(SO.  ItaJ.  Tiii.  458;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  54;  Plin.  iii.  14. 
•.19.)  Both  Silius  and  Ptolemy  associate  it  with 
Hispelhmi,  Merania,  and  other  cities  in  the  western 
part  of  Umbria;  and  the  inacriptions  discovered  at 
Cir^tUa  d'Amo,  a  small  town  on  a  hill  abont  5 
iQiles  E.  of  Perugia,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tiber,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  occupies  the  site 
<€  Ama.  Some  remains  of  a  temple  still  exist 
there,  and  beades  inscriptions,  some  of  which  attest 
ia  mnmcipal  rank,  numerous  minor  objects  of 
antiquity  have  been  discovered  on  the  spot.  (Cla- 
ver.  Jtai.  p  626;  Vermiglioli,  DdP  aniufa  Citta 
d  Armi  UwAro-Etrvsca^  8va,  Perugia,  1800; 
OrelL  Inacr.  90,  91.)  Cluverius  and  others  have 
supposed  the  Ahama,  or  Adhama  of  Livy  (z.  25), 
ti>  be  the  same  with  Ama,  but  this  is  probably  a 
mbtake.     [Aharna.]  [£.  H.  B.] 

ARKA.    [Xasthus.] 

AR!iULE  ('Afro/),  a  town  in  the  Macedonian 
Chaksdice,  a  day's  march  from  Anion  and  Bro- 
nnscus ;  but  its  site  is  uncertain.  (Thuc.  iv.  103.) 
Leake  rapposis  Amae  to  be  the  same  as  the  placo 
called  Cakma  by  Stephanus  («.  v.  K«Uaf>ra),  the 
euRteore  of  which  near  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
>b<iwii  by  the  name  Tarns  Calamaea,  which  Mela 
(5.  3)  mcntians  as  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
btftnor  Caprua.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
PL  170.) 

ARXE  fA/MTF :  Eth.  'Apytuos).  1.  The  chief 
tnwn  of  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  in  Thessaly,  which 
wraa  said  to  have  dorivod  its  name  from  Ame,  a 
daughter  of  Aeolus.  (Pans.  iz.  40.  §  5.)  The  town 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  three  generations 
before  tbe  Trojan  war.  (Diod.  iv.  67.)  According 
to  Tborydldes  (L  12)  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  were 
npeOed  frtim  Arne  by  the  Thessalians  sixty  years 
after  tbe  Trujan  war,  and  settled  in  the  country 
called  Boeoda  after  them;  but  other  writers,  in- 
vcrdn^  the  older  of  events,  represent  the  Thessalian 
Am  as  founded  by  Boeotians,  who  had  been  ex|]elled 
finom  their  countiy  by  the  Pelasgions.  (Strab.  ix. 
vpu  401 , 4 11 ,  4 iS  ;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.)  K.  0.  MUller 
has  brought  forward  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
tlie  Aeo&an  Boeotians  occupied  the  centre  of  Thes- 
saly. and  nearly  the  same  district  as  the  Thessaliotis 
«f  later  times;   and  his  views  are  confirmed  by 
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Leake's  discovery  of  the  site  of  Cierivm  {Ki4piov)j 
which,  according  to  Stephanus  B.  (».  v.  "hpvri)  was 
identical  with  Arne,  and  which  must  be  placed  at 
Jdatardnga,  between  tbe  Epineua  or  Apidanus,  and 
a  tributary  of  <^lM4aM»  river,  probiUjly  the  andent 
Curalius.  For  details  see  Cierium.  (MUller,  Do- 
riaiM,  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  seq.  transl. ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  500,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (77. 
ii.  507),  and  probably  founded  by  the  Boeotians 
after  their  ezpalsion  from  Thessaly.  Some  ci  the 
anciente  identified  this  Boeotian  Arne  with  Chae- 
roneia  (Pans.  ix.  40.  §  5),  others  with  Acraephium 
(Strab.  iz.  p.  413) ;  aud  others  again  suppos^  that 
it  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Copais.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59,  ix.  p.  413.) 

ARNEAE  ('Apvecu:  Eth.  'App^drris),  a  small 
city  of  Lycia  mentioned  by  Capito  in  his  Isauricck 
(Steph.  e.  V.  *AppHU.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  at  a 
place  called  Emese^  in  the  interior  of  Lyda,  about 
36°  26'  N.  lat.  There  are  said  to  be  remuns  tLere. 
(Spratt's  L^ciOf  voL  i.  p.  1 01 ,  and  tbe  Map.)    [G.L.] 

ARNISSA  CApviff(ra)j  a  town  of  Macedonia 
m  th0  province  Eordaea,  probably  in  the  vale  of 
(/strovOy  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  over  the  moun- 
tains which  separated  Lyncestis  from  Eordaea. 
(Thuc.  iv.  108 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iiL 
p.  315,  seq.) 

ARNON  QApvQv,  LXX.j  Wady-el-MSjih),  a 
river  which  separates  Trans-Jordanic  Palestine  from 
Moab.  (^«im. xzi.  13,  26;  DeiU.  ii.  24,  iu.  8, 16; 
Josh.  zii.  1 ;  I»a.  xvi.  2 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  20.)  Its  prin- 
dpal  source  is  a  little  to  the  NE.  of  Katrane  (Burk- 
hardt,  p.  373;  comp.  Joseph.  Ant  iv.  5.  §  1),  whence 
it  pursues  a  circuitous  course  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
flowing  in  a  rocky  bed,  which  in  summer  is  ahnost 
dried  up,  but  huge  ma.sses  of  rock  torn  from  the 
banks  mark  its  impetuosity  during  the  rainy  season. 
(Robinson,  Paleittne^  vol.  ii.  pp.206,  213,  569; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  461 .)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARNUS  ("/•pwy:  Amo),  the  principal  river  of 
Tuscany,  and  next  to  the  Tiber  the  most  consider- 
able river  of  Centi'al  Italy.  Strabo  describes  it  as 
flowing  from  Arretium,  and  seems  to  have  r^arded 
it  as  rising  near  that  city;  but  its  real  sources  are 
nearly  30  miles  further  to  the  N.,  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  groups  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  now  called 
Monte  Falterona.  From  thence  it  has  a  course 
nearly  due  S.  till  it  approaches  within  a  few  miles 
of  Arezzo  (Arretium),  when  it  tmns  abruptly  to 
the  NW.,  and  pursues  this  direction  for  about  30 
miles,  as  far  as  Pontomeve,  where  it  again  makes 
a*8udden  turn,  and  from  thence  holds  its  course 
nearly  due  W.  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  In  this 
latter  part  of  its  course  it  flowed  under  the  walls  of 
Florentia,  and  the  more  ancient  dty  of  Pisa; 
immediately  below  which  it  received,  in  ancient 
times,  the  waters  of  the  Auser,  or  Strchto^  which 
now  pursue  tlieir  own  separate  course  to  the  sea. 
[Auser.]  Strabo  gives  an  exaggerated  account 
of  the  violent  agitation  produced  by  the  confluence 
of  the  two  streams,  which  may,  however,  have  been 
at  times  very  considerable,  when  they  were  both 
swohi  by  floods.  (Strab.  v.  p.  222;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
8. 8 ;  Pseud.  Arist.  de  Mirab.  §  92 ;  Rutil.  Itin.  i. 
566.)  Still  more  extraordinary  is  his  statement 
that  the  stream  of  the  Amus  was  divided  into  three, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course ;  though  some  writers 
have  maintained  that  a  part  of  its  waters  fonnerly 
turned  off  near  Arretium,  and  flowed  through  the 
Vol  di  Chiana  into  the  Tiber.     [Clakis.1     Its 
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mouth  was  distant,  according  to  Strabo,  only  20 
Ftadia  from  Pisa;  an  estimate,  probably,  below 
the  truth,  but  the  coast  line  has  certainly  receded 
considerably,  from  the  constant  accunuUation  of 
sand.  The  present  mouth  of  the  AmOy  which  is 
above  six  miles  below  Pisa,  is  an  artificial  channel, 
cut  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  (Tar- 
gtoni-Tozzetti,  Viaggi  in  Toicttnay  voL  ii.  pp.96, 97.) 
The  whole  length  of  its  course  is  about  140  Italian, 
or  175  Roman,  miles. 

The  Arrto  receives  in  its  course  numerous  tri- 
butaxy  streams,  but  of  none  of  these  have  the 
ancient  names  been  preserved  to  us.  It  has  always 
been  subject  to  violent  floods,  and  inundates  the 
flat  country  on  its  banks  throughout  the  lower  part 
of  its  course.  This  must  have  been  the  case  m 
ancient  times  to  a  still  greater  extent,  and  thus 
were  formed  the  marshes  through  which  Hannibal 
found  so  much  difficulty  in  forcing  his  way  on  his 
march  to  Arretium.  (PoL  iii.  78,  79;  Liv.  xxii. 
2,  3.)  Strabo,  indeed,  supposes  these  marshes  to 
have  been  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Pados  (v.  p.  217);  but  this 
seems  to  be  certainly  a  mistake;  Livy  expressly 
refers  them  to  the  Anios,  and  this  position  is  at 
least  equally  consistent  with  the  narrative  of  Poly- 
bins,  who  affords  no  distinct  statonent  on  the  point. 
(Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Bom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  181 ;  Van- 
doncourt.  Hist,  des  Campagnes  cTAnntbal^  vol.  i. 
pp.  136, 156.)  The  marshy  Likes,  called  the  PaduU 
di  Fucecchio  and  eft  BientinUf  still  existing  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  N.  bank  of  the  AmOy  are 
evidently  the  remains  of  a  state  of  things  formerly 
much  more  extensively  developed.  At  a  still  earlier 
period  it  is  probable  that  the  basin  or  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Faesulae,  in  the  centre  of  which 
now  stands  the  city  of  Florence^  was  likewise  a 
marsh,  and  that  the  narrow  rocky  gorge  through 
which  the  river  now  escapes  (jost  below  the  village 
of  SiffnOj  10  miles  from  Florence)  was  formed,  or 
at  least  widened,  by  artificial  mrans.  (Niebuhr, 
Vorlrage  ub.  Volker  u.  Lander^  p.  339.)  [E.H.B.] 

AROA'NIUS  ('A/>oti[yioi),  the  name  of  three  rivers 
in  Arcadia.  1.  Or  Olbius  ('OXSios),  called  Anias 
{*Avlas)  by  Strabo,  a  river  rising  in  the  mountains  to 
the  north  of  Pheneus,  and  falling  into  some  caverns 
called  katavothra,  near  the  hitter  city.  Wlien  these 
caverns  happened  to  \je  blocked  up,  the  waters  of  the 
river  overflowed  tlie  whole  plain,  and  communicated 
with  the  Ladon  and  the  Alpheius.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
389;  Paus.  viii.  14.  §  3,  15.  §  6.) 

2.  (AToteana),  a  tributary  of  the  Ladon,  and 
flomng  past  the  western  side  of  Gleitor.  (Paus.  vui. 
19.  §  4,  21.  §  1.)  Polybius  (iv.  70),  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  river,  properly  describes  it 
as  an  impetuous  torrent  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. The  trout  in  the  Aroanius  are  said  to  have 
sung  like  thrushes.  (Paus.  viii.  21.  §2;  Athen. 
viiL  p.  331,  e.;  Plin.  ix.  19;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  241, 263,  seq.)  This  river  rose  in  the  Aroanian 
mountains  (Jap^  'Apodvuiy  Paus.  viii.  18.  §  7),  now 
called  KhehnoSj  which  is  7726  feet  in  height 
(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  203.) 

3.  A  tributary  of  the  Erymanthus,  flowing  on  ono 
side  of  Psophis.    (Paus.  viii.  24.  §  3.) 

AROE.     [Patrae.] 

AROER,  a  city  of  the  Amorites  on  the  north  side 
of  the  valley  of  Uie  Amon  (  Wady-eUMojib)  (DeuL 
ii.  36,  iii.  12),  occnpicd  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  {Nun^. 
xxxii.  34).  Eusebius  says  that  the  site  of  the  city 
existed  in  his  day  on  the  top  of  a  hill  (Onomast. 
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s.  v.).  And  Bnrckhardt  was  shown,  on  the  top  of  thtf 
precipice  which  forms  the  northern  brink  of  the 
Wady-d'Majiby  the  ruins  of  Artuiyr,  which  he  con- 
cludes to  be  the  Aroer  of  the  Scriptures.  {Tmvek^ 
p.  372.^  FG  W 1 

AR^MATA  PROMONTOTUUM  (^kpdiiMra. 
JSucpov  KoL  ifiir6pioPf  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  10;  "Apv/io,  Steph. 
B.  S.V.;  Arrian,  Perip.  Mar.  Eryth.  7,  8,  17,  33: 
Eth.  *Apvfie6si  the  modem  Cap  Gnardajftd)^  was 
the  easternmost  headland  of  Africa,  in  hit.  1 1^  N. 
The  promontory  was  a  continuation  of  Mount  £le- 
phas,  and  the*  town  Aromata  was  the  principal  dty 
in  the  Regio  Cinnamonifera  (ji  Kiyyafio^t6pos  x"^ 
Strab.  xvL  p.  774.)  Ptolemy,  indeed  (iv.  7.  §  34), 
places  the  region  of  dnnamon  and  sjaces  further  to 
the  west  and  nearer  to  the  White  Nile.  The  district 
of  which  Aromata  waa  the  capital  bounded  Africa 
Barbaria  to  the  north,  and  the  Long-lived  Aethio- 
pians  (Macrobii)  are  placed  by  some  geographers 
immediately  south  of  it  The  quantity  of  spices 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  process  of  em- 
balming rendered  their  txade  with  Aromata  active 
and  regular.  Diodorus  (i.  9 1 )  menti(MQs  cinnamtn  as 
one  of  the  usual  condiments  of  mummies.   [W.  B.  D.] 

AROSAPES  (Plin.  vi.  23 ;  Arusaces,  Mela,  iu.  7), 
a  river  of  Ariana,  in  the  SE.  part  of  Persia ;  c(»- 
jectured  by  Forbiger  {AU.  Geogr.  vol.  il  p.  537) 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  ArghascM^  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  ffdtnend.  From  Mela  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  district  of  Pattalene.  [  V.] 

A'ROSIS  ("Apocris,  Arrian,  Ind.  39),  a  river 
which  flowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  forming  the 
boundary  of  Susiana  and  Persis.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  Oroatis  (^Opodris;  in  Zend.  AunccUj  "swift") 
of  Strabo  (xv.  pp.  727,  729),  and  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 
4.  §  1).  Arrian  and  Strabo  both  state  4hat  it  was 
the  cluef  river  in  those  parts.  It  answers  to  the 
Zarotis  of  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  "  ostio  diflicilis  iii«i 
peritis."  It  is  now  called  the  Tab.  {Geogr.  Nub, 
p.  123 ;  Otter,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.)  Gellarius  (iiL  c.  9) 
has  conjectured  that  the  Aroeis  of  Arrian,  the  Ko- 
gomanis  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  4.  §  2),  and  Amm.  Marc 
(xxiii.  6),  and  the  Persian  Arazes  (Strab.  xv. 
p.  729),  are  different  names  of  one  and  the  same 
river  :  but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.    [V.} 

AROTREBAE.     [Artabri.] 

ARPI  C^P'o^y  Ptol-  £th.*Apir(»v6sy  Arpanus, 
PUn.,  Arpinus,  Liv.:  Arpa')^  called  also  ARGY- 
RIPA,  or  ARGYRIPPA  (Argyripa,  Virg.  Sil. 
Ital.;  *Ap7up«nro,  Strab.  Pol.  ;  'ApyvpiinreufoSf 
Steph.  B.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important 
cities  of  Apulia,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
Apulian  plain,  about  13  miles  E.  of  Luceria,  and 
20  from  the  sea  at  Sipontum.  (The  Tab.  Peut. 
gives  21  M.  P.  to  Sipontum.)  Its  foundation  is 
generally  attributed,  both  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  to  Diomedes,  who  is  said  to  have  originally 
named  it  after  bis  native  city  Argos  Hippium  {"Ap- 
yos  *Iinrio>'),  of  which  the  name  Aigyrippa  was 
supposed  to  be  a  corraption.  (Strab.  \i.  p.  283; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  8.16;  Appian.  ^9mi&.  31 ;  Lycophr. 
Alex.  592;  Wrg.  Aen.  xi.  246;  Justin,  xx.  1; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  'Apyvpimca.)  But  this  is  probably 
a  mere  etymological  fancy;  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  the  name  of  Argyrippa,  though  so  con- 
.staiitly  used  by  Greek  authors,  was  known  to  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  in  historical  times.  Their 
coins  always  bear  'Afwroyof;  and  Diony^ius  expressly 
says  that  Argyrippa  was  in  history  called  Arpi. 
Nor  is  there  any  historical  evidence  of  its  having 
been  a  Greek  colony:   its  name  is  not  found  iu 
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Scylax,  or  ScTimnis  Gbins,  who  notice  all  the  cities 
to  which  ther  ascribe  a  Greek  origin,  and  though 
we  find  both  Arpi  and  Canonam  called  by  Strabo 
w^ccs  1ra\ivr£9ct,  bj  which  he  certainly  means 
liaiitm-Grtek,  thia  pfrobably  refers  merely  to  their 
repDted  ibondatioa  by  Diomedes.     It  is  certain, 
btrarew,  fimn  its  omns,  as  well  as  other  sources, 
that  it  bad  receired,  in  common  with  the  neigh* 
bouring  city  of  Cannsiiim,  a  great  amount  d  Greek 
mfloence  aind  cultivation.     (Mommsen,  U.  I.  Dia- 
leHe,  pp.  89 — ^92.)   Its  name  first  appears  in  history 
daring  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sam- 
sites,  when  the  Arpani  are  mentioned  a&  on  hostile 
terms  with  the  Utter,  and  in  consequence  supplied 
the  Boman  consul  Papirius  with  provisions  and  other 
tapplks  for  the  siege  of  Luoeria,  b.  c.  320.     (Liv. 
iz.   13.)      It  is  singular  that  its  name  does  not 
occur  again  during  these  wars;  probably  it  con- 
tinoed  steadfast  to  the  Roman  <illiance,  as  we  find 
it  giTing  a  striking  proof  of  fidelity  in  the  war  with 
pTfTfans,  on  which  occasion  the  Arpani  furnished 
a'cootiogent  of  4000  foot  and  400  horse,  and  ren- 
dered signal  assistance  to  the  Romans  at  the  battle 
^  A^colam.      (Dionys.  xz.  Fr.  nov.  ed.  Didot.) 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  plays  an  important 
part.     Daring  the  first  invasion  of  Apulia  by  Han- 
nibal (b.  c.  217),  its  territory  was  laid  waste  by 
tlse  Carthaginians;   but  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
It  was  one  of  the  first  to  open  its  gates  to  the  con- 
<pierar,  who  took  up  his  quarters  in  its  fertile  plain 
fcr  the  ensming  winter.     It  continued  in  his  power 
tai  B.C.  213,  when  it  was   betrayed  by  the  in- 
habhanta  into  the  hands  of  Fabius  Maximus,  though 
occupied  at  the  time  by  a  garrison  of  5000  Gartha- 
giiuan  troops.  (Pol.ilL  88, 1 18 ;  Liv.xxii.  9, 12,  xxiv. 
3, 45—47 ;  Appian.  Anaib.  31.)     So  powerful  was 
Arpi  at  this  period  that  it  furnished  on  one  occa.sion 
9000  fnllT  armed  troope,  but  it  suffered  severely  from 
the  e&sts  of  the  war,  and  not  only  never  appears  to 
have  Trained  its  former  importance,  but  we  may  date 
from  this  period  the  commencement  of  its  total  de- 
«ixne.  (Mnmroaen,  U.  I.  Bialekte^  p.  86.)   It  is  only 
oooe  ^irain  mentioned  in  history,  when  Caesar  halt^ 
there  for  a  night  on  his  march  to  Brundusium. 
(Cic  ad  AtLix.  3.)     Strabo  tells  ns  {L  c),  that 
the  extensfive  circuit  of  the  walls  still  remaim'ng 
in  hb  dm«,  attested  the  former  magnitude  of  the 
dty,  but  it  was  then  greatly  decayed.     Nor  does 
any  attempt  seem  to  have  been  made  under  the 
I^«nan  Empire  to  arrest  its  decline;  but  we  find 
it  ccntinaing  to  exist  as  a  town  of  small  coa<iidera- 
tim    onder    Constantine,  who    erected  it  into  a 
bufaiips  see.     The  period  of  its  total  destruction 
b  unknown;  there  now  remain  only  faint  traces  of 
its  walla,  besides  sepulchres  and  other  signs  of 
■orient  habitation  at  a  spot  still  called  Arpa,  about 
5  railes  K.  of  the  modem  city  of  Foggia.     The 
prcsperity  of  this  last  city,  one  of  the  most  populous 
asd  jBonrishing  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  has 
probably  accelerated  the  complete  decay  of  Arpi. 
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(Swinburne,  Travelt^  vol.  i.  p.  148;  Romanelli,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  219,  220;  Holsten.  Not  in  Cluver.  p.  280.) 

Ail  the  coins  of  Arpi  bear  Greek  legends ;  the 
one  annexed  has  the  name  of  a  magistrate  AAZOT, 
evidently  the  same  which  the  Latins  wrote  Dasius, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dasius  Altinius  mentioned  by 
Livy.     (Mommsen.  L  c.  p.  72.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARPl'NUM  ("Apviva,  Diod. ;  Eth,  Arpinas,  -Stis : 
Arpino),  a  very  ancient  and  celebrated  dty  of  the 
Volscians,  situated  on  a  hill  rising  above  the  valley 
of  the  Liris,  near  its  junction  with  the  Fibrenus, 
and  about  6  miles  S.  of  Sora.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  401.) 
The  still  extant  remains  of  its  ancient  walls  prove 
it  to  have  been  a  dty  of  importance  at  a  very  early 
period;  Juvenal  expressly  telb  us  that  it  was  in 
the  Volsdan  territory  (viii.  245),  but  no  mention 
<rf  it  is  found,  any  more  than  of  the  other  Vol- 
scian  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy,  during  the  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  that  people,  and  it  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Samnites  before  its  name  appears 
in  history.  In  B.C.  305  it  was  conquered  from  the 
latter  by  the  Romans,  but  from  Livy's  expression 
"recq^ta  ab  Somnitibus,"  it  appears  that  it  had 
already,  as  well  as  Sora,  previously  been  in  their 
hands.  (Liv.  ix.  44 ;  Diod.  xx.  90.)  A  few  years 
later,  b.  c.  302,  it  obtained  the  Roman  franchise, 
but  without  the  right  of  suf&age,  wliich  was  not 
bestowed  upon  its  dtizens  until  b.  c.  188,  when 
they  were  enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  tribe.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  36 ;  Festus.  s.  v.  Municipium,')  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  Arpinum  was 
a  flourishing  municipal  town,  but  its  chief  celebrity 
is  derived  from  its  having  been  the  birth-place  of 
two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  Roman  history, 
C.  Marius  and  M.  TuUius  Cicero.  The  former 
^as  of  ignoble  birth,  and  is  said  to  have  failed  in 
obtaining  some  local  magistracy  in  his  native  place, 
but  the  family  of  Cicero  was  certainly  one  of  tlie 
most  ancient  and  considerable  at  Arpinum,  and  his 
father  was  of  equestrian  rank.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  8, 
tie  Leg.  ii.  1,  3,  iii.  16;  Sail.  Jug.  67;  Val.  Max. 
ii.  2.  §  3,  vi.  9.  §  14;  Juv.  viU.  237—248.)  The 
writings  of  Cicero  abound  with  allusions  to  hb 
native  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  common 
Tilth  those  cf  the  ndghbouring  Yolscian  dties,  he 
describes  as  rustic  and  simple  in  thehr  manners, 
from  the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the 
country;  but  possessing  many  also  of  the  virtues 
of  mountaineers;  and  he  applies  to  Arpinum  the 
well-known  lines  in  the  Odyssey,  concerning  Ithaca : 

T(niX^^  &AA'  ikyajB^  Kovp&rpoipoSj  &c. 

(Cic  pro  Plane.  9,  ad  Attn.  II  ^  de  Legg.  ii.  1,  2, 
A:c.)  He  inherited  from  his  father  an  estate  in  the 
plain  beneath  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river  Fibrenus,  where  his  favourite  villa  was  situated, 
on  an  island  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  that  beau- 
tiful stream.  [Fibrenus.]  There  is  no  authority 
for  supposing  that  he  had,  besides  this,  a  house  in 
the  toxon  of  Arpinum,  as  has  been  assimied  by  local 
antiquarians;  though  the  aUeged  remains  of  the 
Casa  di  Cicerone  are  still  shown  in  the  andent 
citadel.     (Dionigi,  Viaggio  nel  LaziOf  p.  51.) 

Very  little  notice  is  found  of  Arpnum  under  the 
Roman  empre.  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  either 
by  Strabo  or  Ptolemy,  though  included  by  Pliny 
(iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  cities  of  the  First  Region : 
it  was  undoubtedly  reckoned  a  dty  of  Latium,  in  the 
later  acceptation  of  that  name.  But  few  inscriptions 
of  imperial  times  have  been  discovered  here  :  but 
I  from  two  of  these  we  learn  that  it  already  possessed, 


e  later  i 


na&ctnm  irhiiJi 


tahave 


conlinued  lo  Bubsut  througbant  tha  middb  igte, 
■lid  is  still  >  couridersble  tpim  witb  about  9000  ia- 
habitants. 

A/pnom  contuns  scareel j  anj  imuini  of  Itomin 
date,  hot  its  andent  walls, built  in  the  Cjclopean  bljls, 
of  bagfi  poljgonal  or  imgnlar  blotka  of  slone,  are  one 
of  (be  most  striking  apecimena  of  thia  style  of  con- 
fitmction  in  Ifal^.  Tbej  extend  along  the  northem 
brow  of  the  hill,  occupied  b;  the  present  torn,  as  fnr 
as  th(  ancient  citailel  non  called  Cin'la  Vecclaa  on  its 
highest  summit.  Neadj  adjoining  this  is  an  luicieut 
);ate  of  lery  Bingalar  cooitructioo,  bdng  fmmed  of 
rouRhlj  bewn  ston«.  the  aneceasive  courses  of  which 
project  over  each  other  till  they  meet,  ao  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  pnnted  arch.  Some  re«mUan«  may  cer- 
tainly bo  traced  between  this  gateway  and  than  at 
Tirycu  and  Mycenae,  but  the  agreement  is  by  no  means 
,  »  close  as  muntained  by  Gdl  and  olher  writeis. 
Lower  donn  the  hill  is  a  fiHe'Eomaii  aich,  soring 
as  one  of  tlie  gates  of  the  modem  town  ;  and  near  it 
an  soma  maasiva  lemaios  of  a  monument^  apparently 
Bepolcbral,  which  a  local  anUqnary  (Claiclli)  main- 
tains  to  be  the  tomb  of  Mug  Satumua  (I),  who,  ac- 
cording to  popular  belief,  was  the  founder  uf  Aifi- 
num.  (Roiiianelli,  lol.  iiL  pp.  371—375!  ClavelU, 
Storia  di  Arpino,  pp.  11,  12;  Kelsall,  Journci/  to 
Arpiw,  Geneva,  1820,pp.63— 79;  Craven,  Jftnari, 
vol,  i.  pp.  107 — 109;  Dionigi,  Viaggio  ad  afciaw 
CiUadrl  Laao  '"     ""  ' 


-v^fT 


C  ccro  repeatedly  alludes  to  a  viUa  belong  ng  to 
hs  brother  Qmntus  between  Arpnum  and  Aqui 
nutp,  to  which  ho  givea  the  name  of  Arcanuh  (mi 
a.  Ft.  iii.  1,  9,  ad  Alt.  v.  1).  Hence  it  has  been 
siippoied  that  the  modem  ttlbge  of  Anx,  about 

aa  Arx  ;  and  indeed  it  ia  already  mentioned  under 
tliat  name  by  P.  Uioconus,  in  the  seventh  century. 
(A/ui.  vL  27.)  There  is.  however,  no  ground  for 
connecting  it  (as  has  bem  done  by  Romaoclli  and 
others)  with  the  AT^  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  57), 
nhicli  is  placed  by  that  writer  among  the  Mar^i.  It 
was  probably  only  a  villai^c  in  the  territory  of  Arpi- 
num  i  [hough,  if  »e  can  Iniit  to  the  inscriptions 
published  by  local  writers  in  nhich  Arkab  and 
ARKiNuMare  fliund,  it  mnst  hare  been  a  town  with 
municipal  privileges.  (Bonianelii,vol.iii.pp.361,375; 
but  comp.  Muntori,  later,  p.  1102.  4.)  The  vilU 
of  Q.  Cicom  was  placed,  like  that  of  h'-  brother,  m 
the  valley  of  the  Liris,  beneath  the  hill  now  occupied 
hj  Arcc :  and  some  remains  which  have  been  found 
in  that  locality  are  regarded,  with  much  pUusibility. 
aa  those  of  the  villa  itself.    The  inscriptitms  alleged 
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lo  have  been  discovered  then  am,  bonier,  of  vay 
doubtful  authenticity.  (Romuelli,  vol.  iiL  p.  375; 
Dionigi,  JLo.  p.  45;  Orell. /nMr.  571,  572.) 

PluUrch  (ilar.  3)  mentiims  a  villng*  ahich  be 
calls  ClTTbaeaton  {Kif^miiar),  in  tbe  (etritaf]rof 
Arpinum,  at  wliicb  he  tella  us  that  Marias  wai 
brought  up.  The  name  is  probably  .a  corruptirai  of 
Cekkatae,  but  if  10,  he  is  cwtainly  nuataken  bl 
assigning  it  to  the  immediate  uoghbourbood  of  Ar- 
pinum.     [CaaHATAB.]  [E.H.B.] 

ARRA.  l.(^(irmA,  Jfdomi).  atownofClul- 
cidicc  in  Syria,  20  M.P.  S.  of  Chalcb  (/f.  Jul. 
p.  194).  In  Abnifeda  {Tab.  Syr.  pp.  21,  111),  it 
appean  as  a  coosidenbie  place,  tmder  the  aaine  of 
Haaral. 

2.  ('A^  miM.  Ptol  tL  7.  §  30),  an  inkna 
town  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  came  apparently  which 
Pliny  calls  Areni  (vi.  28.  ».  32).  [P.  S.l 

ABRABO  ('A^ii.,  PtoL  iL  11.  §  5,  ii.  16.  ^^  1. 
2).  1.  A  river,  ana  of  tha  feeders  of  the  Daanbe, 
and  tbe  bonndaiy  between  Ui^kt  and  Lower  Fu- 
nonia.  It  enteral  the  DaDitbe  just  below  tha  uu- 
dem  royal  borough  of  Saab. 

2.  Akrabose  (in  the  ablatiTa  on,  Geoig. 
Bavemia,  iv.  19),  or  Arraboka,  m  its  later  hnn. 
was  a  city  of  Pannonia  stuated  near  the  junction  of 
the  rirer  Arrabo  with  iha  Danabe.  It  was  a  [Jaro 
of  some  iiiiponanH  under  the  lower  emjdre,  and 
was  garrisoned  by  detachments  ttf  the  tenth  aad 
fonrteenih  legions.  It  is  [robably  the  At^BOS 
('A^w)  of  Polybhis  (ii.  II).  The  nyal  bocongh 
of  itaab  corresponda  Dnirly  with  the  ancient  Arrabo. 
(IL  Anion,  f.  246;  Toi.  Pailiiigtr. ;  fiolitia  /»- 
perii.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

A'RRABON,  A'BRAGON.     [Araqiis.] 

ARBE'CH!  ('A^qxoO.  *  tnba  of  tbe  Huotao, 
on  tbe  £.  ude  of  tbe  Palus  Maeotis  (Stiah.  li.  p. 
495;  Sleph.  B.  ».  o. ;  Flin.  vi,  7)  ;  probably  ilie 
Arichi  CAcxo')  of  Ptolsmy  <v.  9, 1 18).      [P.  S.] 

ARRET1UM('A^Mtio^;  £■(*.  'A^tp-EKiJ,  Are- 
tinns,Plin.;  but  inacriptlons  have  always  Arretinui: 
Artiao),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  cilira 
of  Etruria,  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Annu, 
about  4  miles  S.  of  that  river.  SIrabo  says  that  it 
was  the  most  inland  city  of  Etmria,  near  tbe  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  and  reckons  it  1,200  stadia  from 
Rome,  which  rather  exceeds  tbe  truth.  Tbe  Itine- 
raries place  it  on  the  Via  Ckidia.  SO  M.  P.  from 
Horentia,  and  37  from  Clnsium.  (Strab.  i.  p.SSS; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  285 ;  Tab.  Pent.)  Alt  accounts  agree 
iu  representing  it  as  in  early  ages  one  of  the  moat 
important  arid  powerful  cities  of  Ktmria,  and  It  was 
unqoestinnably  one  of  the  twelve  which  compwed  tlie 
confederation  (Miilier,  Etruiktr,  vol.  i.  p.  34S), 
though,  io  conequence  of  its  remoteness  from  Rome, 
we  liear  comparatively  liltio  of  it  in  history.  It  is 
first  mentioned  during  the  rtign  of  Tarqmnius  Prii- 
cos,  when  we  are  told  that  five  of  th6  Etruscan 
cities,  Arretium,  Clusium,  VoUWrrae.  Butellae,  and 
Vetulonia,  united  their  anna  with  the  latins  and 
Sabines  agwnat  the  growing  power  of  tlie  Reman 
king.     (Dionys.  iii.  51.)     From  this  time  ire  hear 

citenston  of  the  Roman  arma  again  brooght  them 
into  c^illiHOii  with  tbe  more  distant  cities  of  Etmria ; 
but  among  these  Arretium  seems  to  have  been  tbe 
least  hostile  in  its  disposition.  In  B.  C.  309  we  ais 
hat  it  was  the  only  one  of  tha  Etruscan  cities 
L  did  not  join  in  the  war  against  Rome,  and 
thouj-h  it  appeals  to  hare  been  subsequently  drawn 
the  league,  it  hastened  in  the  fbllowing  year  f> 
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eoodode  a  pnce  with  the  Repablio  far  30  years. 
(Ut.  ix.  3S,  37;  Diod.  xx.  35.)  It  would  seem 
that  the  Anecines  were  again  in  arms  with  the  other 
Etnucaos  in  b.  o.  294,  but  were  compelled  to  sue 
for  peace,  and  porchased  a  trace  for  40  years  with  a 
hit^  som  of  nxmej.  (Id.  x.  37.)  Livy  speaks  of 
Arretiom  at  this  time  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Etruria,  "  capita  Etraiiae  popnlomm ;"  bat  we  learn 
that  they  were  a^tated,  and  probably  weakened  by 
dMOMtie  dissensions,  which  in  one  instance  involved 
thrm  in  <^n  war.  (Id.  x.  3.)  The  occasion  on 
which  ther  passed  into  the  oan(]Qtian  of  subjects  or 
dependents  of  Borne  is  unknown,  bat  it  was  appa- 
rently by  a  peacefal  arrangement,  as  we  hear  df  no 
Iriomph  over  the  Arretines.  In  b.  c.  283  they  were 
besieged  by  the  Senanian  Ganls,  and  a  Boman  army 
which  advanced  to  their  relief  was  defeated,  but  the 
city  did  wA  iaU  mto  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  (Pol. 
n.  19.) 

^Vfto-  the  Romans  had  completed  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  Arretiom  was  regarded  as  a  military  post  of 
the  highest  importance,  as  commanding  the  western 
cBtnoce  into  Etnuia  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber 
from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  high  road  across  the 
Apennines  from  thence  to  Bononia  was  not  oon- 
stnicted  tin  B.  c.  187  (Liv.  xxxix.  2),  but  it  is  clear 
that  this  nmte  was  one  previous^  frequented ;  hence, 
in  the  Second  Panic  War,  FlanUnius  was  posted  at 
Arretiom  with  hb  army  in  order  to  oppose  the  ad- 
vance  of  Hannibal,  while  Servilins  occupied  Arimi- 
Dom  with  the  like  object.  (Pol.  iii.  77,  80;  Liv. 
iiM  2,  3.)  Daring  a  later  period  of  the  same  war 
9Q5pkiQ08  were  entertained  of  the  fidelity  of  Arre- 
tiom; hat  Marcellus,  having  been  sent  thither  in 
htste,  prevented  an  open  defection,  and  severe  pre- 
cantioDS  were  taken  for  the  future.  (Liv.  xxvii.  2 1 , 
22.  24.)  But  a  few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  205) 
the  Arretines  were  among  the  foremost  of  the  cities 
ef  Etroria  to  famish  arms  and  military  stores  of 
varkos  kinds  for  the  armament  of  Scijuo.  (Liv. 
xxviiL  45.)  In  the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marias 
they  took  part  with  the  latter,  for  which  they  were 
severely  punished  by  SuUa,  who  deprived  them  of 
the  lights  of  Boman  citizens,  and  confiscated  their 
Isoda,  bat  did  not  actoaUy  cany  out  their  partition. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  afterwards  joined  the  cause 
of  Gatifine.  (Cic  pro  Caec,  33,  pro  Muren,  24, 
ad  AtL  L  19.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
in  B.  c.  49,  Arretium  was  one  of  the  first  places 
which  Caesar  hastened  to  occupy  immediately  after 
he  had  passed  the  Buhicon.  (Caes.  B.C.  i.  11; 
Cie.  ad  Fam.  xvi  12.)  From  this  tuno  its  name 
i%  scarcely  mentioned  in  history;  but  we  learn  firom 
thp  Liber  Coloniarum  that  it  received  a  colony 
under  Augostos,  apparently  the  same  to  which  Pliny 
pves  the  title  of  Arretium  Julium.  (Lib.  Colon. 
pc215:  PUn.  iiL  5.  s.  8.)  That  author,  indeed, 
dctocibes  the  Arrotincs  as  divided  in  his  time  into 
the  Aretini  Veteres,  Aretini  Fidentes,  and  Aretini 
Jolirnseai.  That  these  constituted  separate  muni- 
eipal  bodies  or  communities  is  certain  firom  an  in- 
arrip(kin,  in  which  we  find  the  "  Decuriones  Arrcti- 
ngrnm  Veterom  "  (Orell.  Inter.  100),  but  it  is  not 
ckar  that  they  inhabited  altogether  distinct  towns. 
Strabp  makes  no  alluaon  to  any  such  distinction,  and 
ether  inscriptions  mention  the  "  Ordo  Arretinonun," 
without  maj  further  addition.  (lb.  1300;  Mur. 
Itucr.  p.  1094.  2.)  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
they  were  merely  the  names  of  distinct  colonies  or 
hodi'4  of  settlers  which  had  for  some  reason  received 
monicipnl  oi^auisation.     The  Arretini 
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Julienses  were  evidently  the  colonists  settled  by  Au- 
gustus: the  Arretini  Fidentes  probably  dated  from 
the  time  of  Sulla,  or  perhaps  from  a  still  earlier 
period.  But  Uiere  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Arre- 
tium Yetus,  the  ancient  Etruscan  city,  did  in  fact 
occupy  a  site  different  firom  the  modem  Arezzo^ 
which  has  probably  succeeded  to  tiie  Roman  city. 
The  ruins  of  the  former  have  been  pointed  out  on  a 
height  called  Poggio  di  S.  Comdio^  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  SE.  of  Arezzo^  where  there  are  some 
remains  of  ancient  walls,  apparently  of  Etruscan 
construction.  The  only  ruins  visible  in  the  modem 
city  are  some  small  purtions  of  an  amphitheatre,  de- 
cidedly of  Boman  date.  (Bepetti,  biz.  Geogr.  di 
Toscanaj  voL  i.  p.  585;  Micali,  Man.  Ined.  p.  410; 
I)enuis*s  Etruria^  voL  ii.  pp.  421—431.) 

The  other  relics  of  antiquity  discovered  at  Arezzo 
are  far  more  interesting  and  valuable.  Among  these 
are  numerous  works  in  bronze,  especially  the  Chi- 
maera  and  the  statue  of  Mnerva,  both  of  which  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence,  and  are 
among  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  Etruscan 
art.  Much  pottery  has  also  been  fomid,  of  a  pecu- 
liar style  of  bright  red  ware  with  ornaments  in 
relief,  wholly  different  from  the  painted  vases  so 
numerous  in  Southern  Etraria.  The  Boman  inscrip- 
tions on  them  confirm  the  statement  of  Pliny  (xxxv. 
46),  who  speaks  of  Arretium  as  still  celebrated  in 
his  time  for  its  pottery;  which  was,  however,  re* 
garded  with  contempt  by  the  wealthy  Romans,  and 
used  only  for  ordinary  purposes.  (Mart.  1.  54.  6, 
xiv.  98 ;  Pers.  i.  130.)  Vitravius  and  Pliny  both 
speak  of  the  waUs  oi  Arretium  (meaning  apparently 
the  ancient  Etruscan  cily)  as  built  of  brick,  and 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  constraction. 
(Vitrav.  ii.  8.  §  9;  Plin.  xxxv.  14.  s.  49.)  No  re- 
mains of  these  are  now  visible. 

Maecenas  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  native  of 
Arretium.  There  is  not,  indeed,  any  proof  that  he 
was  himself  bom  there,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
family  of  the  Cilnii  to  which  he  belonged  was  at  an 
early  period  the  most  powerful  and  conspicuous  of 
the  nobility  of  that  city  (Liv.  x.  3,  5;  compare 
Hor.  Carm.  iii.  29.  1,  Sat.  i.  6. 1)  ;  and  tiie  jesting 
epithets  applied  to  his  favourite  by  Augustas  leave 
little  doubt  of  hb  Arretian  origin.     (Macrob.  ii.  4.) 

The  territory  of  Arretium  was  very  extensive,  and 
Included  not  only  the  upper  valley  of  the  Amus,  but 
a  part  of  that  of  the  Tiber  also  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9),  as 
well  as  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Clanis.  The  latter 
appears  to  have  been,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times,  marshy,  and  subject  to  inundations;  and  the 
"Arretinum  Stagnum,"  mentioned  by  Julius  Ob- 
sequens  (§  100),  most  have  been  a  marshy  lake  in 
the  Vol  di  Chiana,  Great  part  of  the  Arretine 
territory  was  extremely  fertile :  it  produced  wheat  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  several  choice  varieties  of 
vines.   (Plin.  xiv.  2.  s.  4,  xviii.  9,  s.  20.)    [E.H.B.] 

ARRHAPACHI'TIS  {'A^f^anaxins,  Ptol.  vi. 
1.  §  2),  a  district  of  Assyria  Proper,  adjoining 
Armenia,  named  probably  from  a  town  which  Ptol. 
(vi.  1.  §  6)  calls  Arrhape  ("A^^cwra).  The  name  is, 
perhaps,  connected  with  Arphaxad,  as  Bochart 
{Geog.  Sacr.  ii.  c.  4)  has  conjectured.  [V.] 

ABRHE'NE.     [Arzakenb.] 

ARRHI ATJIA  (rd  ^A^^ioi'd),  a  town  in  the  Tlira- 
dan  Chersonesus  on  the  Hellespont,  near  Cynossema, 
mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (viii.  104.) 

ARRI'ACA  {It.  Ant.  pp.  436,  438)  or  CA- 
RACCA  {KdpoKKaj  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  57;  Geog.  Rav, 
iv.  44),  a  toivn  of  the  Carpetani  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
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conensis,  on  the  high  road  from  Emcrita  to  Caesar- 
augnsta,  22  M.P.  NE.  of  Complatam  (Alcald). 
The  distance  identifies  it  with  Guadalajara^  on  the 
HenareSy  where  the  bridge  across  the  river  is  built 
on  Roman  foundations.  As  to  the  variation  in  the 
name,  it  is  said  that  one  MS.  of  the  Itinerary  has 
Jhc  form  Caraca.    (Ukert,  L  2.  p.  429.)      [P.  S.] 

ARSA  (''Apaa:  Eth.  ^Apaaios:  Azuaga),  a  city 
of  the  Turduli,  in  the  district  of  Baeturia  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Cor- 
duba.  It  lay  in  the  Sierra  Mortna  (M.  Marianus), 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  war  with  Viiiathus.  (Ap- 
pian.  Higp.  70;  Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  14; 
Steph.  B.  ».  V.)  Its  site  is  identified  by  ruins  with 
inscriptions.     (Florez,  ix.  p.  20.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSA  or  VARSA  ("Aptro,  Ofep(ro),  a  district  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  in  the  N.  of  the  Panjab.  It 
was  that  part  of  the  country  between  the  Indus  and 
the  upper  course  of  the  Hydaspes  which  lay  nearer 
to  the  former  river,  and  which  contained  the  city  of 
Taxila  (r&  Td^ika  or  Ta|fa\a),  the  capital,  in 
Alexander's  time,  of  the  Indian  king  Taxiles.  (Ptol. 
vii.  1 .  §  45.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSA'CIA.    [Rhaoae.] 

ARSADA,  or  ARSADUS,  a  town  of  Lycia,  not 
mentioned,  so  far  as  appears,  by  any  ancient  writer. 
The  modem  site  appears  to  be  Arsa^  *'  a  small  vil- 
lage overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus." 
(Spratt's  Lyciay  vol.  i.  p.  293.)  There  are  rock 
tombs,  on  two  of  which  Lycian  inscriptions  were  ob- 
served. "  There  are  several  Greek  inscriptions;  in 
two  of  them  mention  is  made  of  the  name  of  the 
place."  One  inscription  is  given  in  Spratt's  Lycia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  291),  firom  which  it  appears  that  the 
ancient  name  was  not  Area,  as  it  is  assumed  in  the 
work  referred  to,  but  Arsadus,  or  Arsada  (like  Ary- 
canda),  as  the  Ethnic  name,  which  occurs  twice  in 
the  inscription,  shows  (^KpcaJHttcv  6  ^/ms,  and 
Ap<ra8«a,  in  the  accusative  singular.)  The  real  name 
is  not  certain,  because  the  name  of  a  place  cannot 
always  be  deduced  with  certainty  from  the  Ethnic 
name.  The  inscription  is  on  a  sarcophagus,  and  re- 
cords that  the  Demus  honour^  a  certain  person  with 
a  gold  crown  and  a  bronze  statue  for  certain  services 
to  the  community.  The  inscription  shows  that  there 
was  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  this  place.        [G.  L.] 

ARSAMOSATA.     [Armosata.] 

ARSA'NIAS  CAfxraviaj:  Jfyr(i<i.cA«), an  affluent 
of  the  Euphrates  according  to  Pliny  (v.  24,  vi.  31 ; 
comp.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  15  ;  Plut,  LucuU.  31).  Ritter 
{ErcUcunde,  vol.  x.  pp.  85,  98,  101,  646,  vol.  xi. 
p.  110)  considers  it  to  be  the  S.  arm  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  VArmenie^  pp.  50, 
51,171).  [E.B.J.] 

ARSANUS,  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates  ac- 
corrling  to  Pliny  (v.  24),  but  mentioned  in  no  other 
writer.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARSENATIIA  (/ft».  Ant.  p.  14;  'Apaevapia 
KoXoovla^  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  3;  Arsennaria  Latinorum, 
Plin.  v.  2.  8.  1 ;  Arsinna,  Mela,  i.  6.  §  1 :  ArzeWj 
Rn.),  an  important  city  of  Numidia,  or,  according  to 
the  later  division,  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  3  M.  P. 
from  the  sea,  between  Quiza  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Cliinalaph  (a  few  minutes  W.  of  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich).  That  it  was  a  place  of  considerable 
importance  is  proved  by  its  ruins,  among  which  are 
the  dstcms  for  collecting  rain-water,  which  extended 
beneath  the  whole  town.  There  are  also  several 
Roman  inscriptions.  (Shaw,  pp.  29,  30,  or  p.  14, 
2nd  ed.;  Barth,  IVanderungen^  4v.  p.  59.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSE'NE  (^Piparivii:  Kan),  a  large  kke  situated 
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in  the  S.  of  Armenia.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  529)  sajrs  thaf 
it  was  also  called  Thonitis  (Ck^yrrts),  which  Gros- 
kurd  corrects  to  Thospitis  {^WTririt^  oomp.  Ptol. 
V.  13.  §  7 ;  PUn.  ri.  27.  s.  31).  The  lake  Araissa, 
which  Ptolemy  (l.  e.)  distinguishes  from  Thospitis 
has  been  identified  with  Arsene,  and  the  name  is  said 
to  survive  in  the  fortress  Arfish,  situated  on  the  X. 
of  the  lake  (St.  Martin,  JUhn.  sur  rArmenie^  vol.  i. 
p.  56).  On  the  other  hand,  Ritter  (Erdhmde,  vol. 
ix.  p.  786)  identifies  Arsissa  with  the  Mantiane  cf 
Strabo,  and  Lake  Van.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
till  lately  this  district  has  been  a  terra  incognita^ 
and  but  little  yet  has  been  done  for  the  illustration 
of  ancient  authors.  Till  further  evidence  therefore 
has  been  collected,  it  would  be  premature  to  come  to 
any  distmct  conclusion  on  these  points.  Strabo  {I  e.) 
describes  Arsene  as  abounding  in  natron,  so  much 
so  as  to  remove  stains  from  cloth  :  the  water  was 
undrinkable.  The  Tigris,  he  adds,  flows  through  it 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  waters  do  not  commingle; 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Anene  is  the  same 
as  the  Arethnsa  of  Pliny  (vi.  31,  comp.  Ritto-,  Erd- 
kundej  vol.  x.  p.  90;  Ersch  and  Grubef's  Encyclopae- 
dia^. Lake  V6n  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  in  extreme 
length  from  NE.  to  SW.  about  70  miles,  and  in  ex- 
treme breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  28  miles.  The 
level  is  placed  at  5467  feet  above  the  sea.  Tho 
water  is  brackish,  but  cattle  will  drink  it,  particu- 
larly  near  the  rivers.  (Kinneir,  TravelSj  p.  384  ; 
London  Geog.Joum.  vol.  iiL  p.  50,  vol.  x.  pp.  391, 
398,410.)  [E.B.J.] 

A^RSE'SA  CApinftra:  Arjish)^  a  town  and  district 
of  Armenia,  on  the  NE.  of  Lake  Vhi;  the  district  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  of  Arsia  QAptria)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §  13).  In  the  lOlh  cen- 
tury it  was  callnl  "Aptrts  or  "Af fej  (Const.  Porph. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  c  44.  p.  144.  ed.  Meurs.),  and  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Mussulman  princes. 
In  A.  D.  993  it  was  recovered  by  the  Empire  ;  but, 
A.  D.  1071,  was  taken  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  :  soon 
after  its  capture  by  the  Georgians,  A.  D.  1206,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols.  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  tur 
rArmeniej  vol.  i.  p.  136 ;  London  Geog.  Journal^ 
vol.  X.  p.  402.)  [E.  "B.  J.] 

A'RSIA,  a  small  river  of  Istria,  still  called  Arta, 
which  became  the  boundary  between  Italy  and  II- 
lyricum,  when  Istria  had  been  annexed  by  Augustus 
to  the  former  country.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6,  19.  s.  23 ; 
Tab.  Pent.)  Florus  represents  it  as  having  been  at 
an  earlier  period  the  limit  between  the  IIt}nnans  and 
Istrians  (ii.  4).  It  flowed  into  the  Flanaricns  Si- 
nus (^Goljfo  di  Quamero),  on  the  E.  coast  of  Istria, 
just  beyond  the  town  of  Nesactium  (^Castel Nvovo). 
The  existence  of  a  town  of  the  name  "  Civitas  Ar- 
sia," rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  geographer  of 
Ravenna  (iv.  31),  and  is  probablya  mistake.  [E.H.B.] 

A'RSLA.  SILVA,  a  wood  on  the  confines  of  the 
Roman  and  Veientine  territories,  where  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Roman  consuls  Brutus  and  Va- 
lerius Poplicola  and  the  exiled  Tarquins,  supported 
by  the  Vcientines  and  Tarquimans,  in  which  Anins, 
the  son  of  Tarquin,  and  Brutus,  were  both  slain. 
(Liv.  ii.  6;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  §  5;  Plut.  Popl.  9,  who 
writes  the  name  Odpaop  6\<ros.')  The  name  is 
never  again  mentioned:  it  was  probably  nothin*; 
more  than  a  sacred  grove.  Dionysius  calls  it  Bpvfjioi 
itpbf  ^potos  'Opdrou  (v.  14);  but  the  last  name 
i->  probably  corrupt,  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARSIA'NA  (Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6),  a  town  of 
Susiana.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  tho  same  as  tho 
Tareiano  (Tap^tdya)  of  Ptol.  (n.  3.  §  5).     [V.] 
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ARSIXAHIUM  PR.  QApiTO'dpioy  &cpov%  a 
hcadkod  on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  placed 
by  Ptoleiny  (iv.  6.  §  6)  in  8°  long.,  and  12°  N.  lat, 
between  the  two  great  rivers  Daradus  (Sbiej^oQ  and 
Stachetr  (^Gambia);  a  position  exactly  answering  to 
that  of  C.  Verde,  the  westernmost  point  of  the  whole 
coQlisieat  of  Africa.  It  is  true  that  Ptolemy  gives 
points  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  more  to  the  W.,  his 
vesteramoft  point  being  the  Pr.  Cotes,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Straits,  which  he  places  in  long.  6°  [Ampe- 
LrsiA];  for  he  mistook  the  whole  shape  of  this 
ojast,  especially  in  its  N.  portion.  But  still  his  Pr. 
Arsinariom  is  the  vrestemmost  point  of  the  coast  for 
a  kag  distance  on  botli  sides  of  it.  The  geogra- 
pfaen  who  place  this  cape  N.  of  C.  Blanco  have  not 
given  Ptolemy  sufficient  credit  for  the  accuracy  of 
Jus  kngitndea.  [P.  S.] 

ABSrXOE  {jApau^t  Strab.  p.  804;  Plin.  v.  11. 
s.  12,  vi  29.  s.  33;  Stef^L  B.  p.  126;  Mart.  Capell. 
6.  §  677  :  JStL  ^Apatpotnis,  or  ^Aptrivo*^),  the 
aanae  of  sereral  cities  which  derived  their  appellation 
from  Arsiiioe,  the  fiivonrite  sister  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
ddphos,  who  erected  or  extended  and  beautified  them, 
and  dedicated  them  to  her  honour  or  memory.  Their 
erection  or  improvement  ocmsequently  dates  between 
B.C.  284 — ^246.  Each  of  these  cities  apparently 
oecopied  the  site  of,  or  included,  previously  existing 
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1.  A  city  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Heroo- 
poGte  golf,  in  the  Bed  Sea.  It  \na  the  capital  of  the 
Heroopolite  Dome,  and  one  of  the  principal  harbours 
beknging  to  Egypt.  It  appears  to  have  been  also  de- 
wnminitrd  Cleopatris  (Strab.  p.  780)  and  Arsinoites 
(PEc.T.  9.  §  9;  Orelli,  Iwcr,  516).  It  is  also 
conjectured  to  hare  stood  (m  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Khadiiroth  {ImmL  xil.  2,  9;  Numb,  xxxiii. '7; 
Wiaer,  JBUJioih.  Jiealwarterb,  iL  p.  309).  The 
Bodeni  Ardeckeruti,  a  village  near  Suez,  corresponds 
lo  this  Azainoe.  It  was  seated  near  the  eastern  ter- 
maarinn  of  the  Boyal  canal  which  communicated 
with  the  Pdasiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  which 
Ptolemy  Philaddphus  carried  on  firom  the  Bitter 
Lakes  to  the  head  of  the  Heroopolite  bay.  Arsinoe 
(Plin.  T.  12)  was  125  miles  from  Pelusinm.  The 
reremiea  of  the  Andnoite  m»ne  were  presented  by 
that  isiaoanrh  to  his  sister,  and  remained  the  property 
of  soooesaive  queens  or  princesses  of  the  Lagid 
lunfly.  The  shortness  of  the  road  across  the  eastern 
deanrt  and  its  position  near  the  canal  wore  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  Arsinoe  as  a  staple  of  trade. 
Bat  although  it  possessed  a  capacious  bay,  it  was 
exposed  to  the  south  wind,  and  the  difficulties  which 
afai|is  eocoontered  £ram  reefs  in  working  up  the  gulf 
were  coosaderabk.  Arsinoe,  accordingly,  was  less 
digibly  situated  for  the  Indian  traffic  than  either 
Siyos  Hormoe  or  Berenice.  In  common,  however, 
with  other  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  Arsinoe  improved 
ia  its  conmierce  after  the  owquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
KoeaaiBi.  One  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  annuaUy 
sailed  from  Egyptian  havens  to  bring  ihim  western 
India  silk,  precious  stones,  and  aroroatics  (Gibbon, 
D,amiF.  dL  vi). 

2.  In  the  Heptanomis,  was  the  capital  of  the 
Bone  AxiinoRes,  and  was  seated  on  the  western  bank 
cf  the  Kile,  between  the  river  and  the  Lake  Moeris, 
sAoth-west  of  Memphis,  in  lat  29°  N.  In  tho 
Phareonic  era  Aninoe  was  denominated  tho  city  of 
Crocodiles  (^KpoKobtlXwy  v6\is)j  from  the  peculiar 
nftrreace  paid  by  its  inhabitants  to  that  animal.  The 
repon  in  which  AiBinoe  stood  —  the  modem  El- 
F^oom  —  was  the  most  fertile  in  Egypt.     Besides 


corn  and  the  usual  cereals  and  vegetables  of  the 
Nile  valley,  it  abounded  in  dates,  figs,  roses,  and  its 
vineyards  and  gardens  rivalled  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  ^exandria.  Here  too  alone  the  olive  repaid  cul- 
tivation. 

The  Arsinoite  nome  was  bounded  to  the  west 
by  the  Lake  Moeris  (JBerket  el  kerun)  watered 
by  the  Canal  of  Joseph  {BahrJutuf)^  and  contained, 
besides  various  pyramids,  the  necropolis  of  the  city 
of  Crocodiles,  the  celebrated  labyrinth,  which  to- 
gether with  the  Lake  are  described  under  Moeris. 
Extensive  mocmds  of  ruins  at  Medinet-el-Fyoom^  or 
el'Faru  represent  the  site  of  Arsmoe,  but  no  remains 
of  any  remarkable  antiquity,  except  a  few  sculptured 
blocks,  hate  hitherto  been  found  Uiere.  In  the  later 
periods  of  the  Boman  empire  Arsinoe  was  annexed 
to  the  department  of  Arcadia,  and  became  the  chief 
town  of  an  episcopal  see.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  809,  seq.; 
Herod,  ii.  48;  Died.  i.  89;  Aelian.  U,A,  x.  24; 
Plin.  V.  9.  s.  11,  xxxvi.  16 ;  Mart  Capell.  vi.  4  ; 
Belzoni's  TravelSy  vol.  ii.  p.  162  ;  Champollion, 
VEgypUy  vol.  i.  p.  323,  seq.) 

3.  A  city  in  the  Regio  Troglodytica  upon  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  between  Philoteras 
{Kosseir)  and  Myos  Hormoe.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  769.) 
It  was  previously  called  Olbia  (Steph.  B.  t.  v,  'Ap« 
ffiv&n)'  According  to  Agatharchides  {de  Hvb.  Afar, 
p.  53),  there  were  hot  springs  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Arsinoe  stood  nearly  at  the  point  where  the  limestone 
range  of  the  Arabian  hills  joins  the  Mons  Porphy- 
rites,  and  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Heroo- 
polite Gulf. 

4.  A  city  in  Aethiopia,  north  of  Dir&  Berenices, 
and  near  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  {Bab-el- 
Mandeb),  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  773;  Mela,  iii.  8;  Plin.  vi. 
34;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  14.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

5.  A  town  of  Crete  assigned  to  Lyctus.  (Steph. 
B.)  Berkelius  {ad  loc.)  supposes  that  an  error 
had  crept  into  the  text,  and  that  for  Avktov  we 
should  read  Avxlas. 

Its  existence  has  been  confirmed  by  some  coins 
with  the  types  and  emblems  peculiar  to  the  Cretan 
mints.     (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.) 

6.  A  town  in  the  E.  of  Cyprus,  near  the  pro- 
montory of  Acamas  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682 ;  Ptol.  v.  14. 
§  4),  formerly  called  Marion  (Mdpfoi^ ;  Steph.  B. 
«.  r.;  comp.  Scylax,  s.v.  Cyprus),     Ptolemy  Soter 
destroyed  this  town,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to 
Paphos  (Diod.  xix.  89).     For  coins  of  l^iarion  see 
Eckhel,  vol.  iiu  p.  86.     The  name  of  Arsinoe  was 
given  to  it  in  honour  of  the  Aegyptian  princess  of 
that  name,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus.    Hierocles  and  Const  Porphyr.  {Thevi.  i.  15) 
place  it  between  Paphos  and  Soloi.    The  modem  ' 
name  is  Polikrutoko  or  CrisopKoUy  from  the  gold 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.    According  to  Strabo  /  /  J 
(/.  c.)  there  was  a  grove  sacred  to  Zeus.      Cyprus,  ' 
from  its  subjection  to  the  kings  of  the  Lagid  family, 

bad  more  than  one  city  of  this  name,  which  was 
common  to  several  princesses  of  that  house. 

Another  Arsinoe  is  placed  near  Ainmochostus  to  ' 
the  N.  of  the  island  (Strab.  p.  683j).  A  third  city 
of  the  same  name  appears  in  Strabo  (2.  c),  with  a 
harbour,  temple,  and  grove,  and  lies  between  Old  and 
New  Paphos.  The  ancient  name  survives  in  the 
present  Arschdia  (D'Anville,  Mem,  de  VAcad,  dee 
Irucrip.  vol.  xxxii.  pp.  537,  545,  551,  554 ;  Engel, 
KyproBy  vol.  i.  pp.  73,  97,  137;  Marati,  Viaggi^ 
vol.  i.  p.  200).  [E.  B.  J.] 

7.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan  Penta- 
polis  in  Cyrenaica:  so  called  under  the  Ptolemies; 
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its    eartier   name  was    Taucbeira    or   Teucheira. 
[Taucheira.]  [P.  S.] 

8.  A  place  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  mentioned  hj 
Strabo  (p.  670)  as  having  a  port.  Leake  places 
it  at  or  near  the  rained  modem  castle,  called  Sokhta 
Kdksif  below  which  is  a  port,  such  as  Strabo  de- 
scribes at  Arsinoe,  and  a  peninsula  on  the  east  side 
of  the  harbotir  covered  with  rains.  (^Asia  Minor ^ 
p.  201.)  This  modem  site  is  east  of  Anemaiiam, 
and  west  of,  and  near  to,  Gape  Kidiman.  (Beaa- 
fort's  Kca-amania),  [G.  L.] 

9.  [Patara.] 

10.  In  Aetolia.     [Conope.] 

ARSISSA.     [Arsene.] 

ARTABIA,  ARTABIUS.    [Arabis.] 

ARTABRI  CAfwoSpoi,  *Apivrp4€ou,  Arrotrebae), 
a  people  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  Hispania  Tnrra- 
conensis,  aboat  the  promontory  Neriom  (C7.  Finis- 
tei're),  and  aroand  a  bay  called  by  their  name 
[Artabrorum  Sinus],  on  which  there  were  several 
sea-port  towns,  which  the  sailors  who  freqaented 
them  called  the  Ports  of  the  Artabri  (^PipriSpiav 
\tfi4vas),  Strabo  states  that  in  his  time  the  Artabri 
were  called  Arotiebae.  He  places  them  in  Lusitania, 
which  he  makes  to  extend  as  far  as  the  N.  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  We  may  place  them  along  that  part  of 
the  coast  of  GdHicia^  which  looks  to  the  NW.  be- 
tween C.  OrtegcU  and  C.  Finitterrt  (Strab.  iii.  pp. 
147,  153,  154 ;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  22).  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  Celtic!,  in  connection  with  the  Artabri,  as  if 
the  latter  were  a  tribe  of  the  former  (p.  153);  wliich 
Mela  expressly  states  (iii.  1.  §  9  ;  bat  the  text  is 
doubtful).  Ptolemy  also  assigns  the  district  of  the 
Aitabri  to  the  Gallaeci  Laceuses  (KoAAcuitMr  Aov- 
K7\vtTla»y,  ie.  having  Lucas  Aogosti  for  their  capital : 
ii.  6.  §§  2,  4). 

Pliny  (iv.  20,  22.  8.  34,  35)  places  the  Arro- 
trebae, belonging  to  tlie  conventus  cf  Lncus  Angusti, 
about  the  promontory  Celticam,  which,  if  not  the 
^same  as  the  Nerium  of  the  others,  is  evidently  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood ;  but  he  confuses  the 
whole  matter  by  a  very  curious  error.  He  mentions 
a  promontory  called  Ajtabmm  as  the  headland  at 
the  NW.  extremity  of  Spain  ;  the  coast  on  tiie  one 
side  of  it  looking  to  the  N.  and  the  Gallic  Ocean,  on 
the  other  side  to  the  W.  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
But  he  considers  this  promontory  to  be  the  IF",  head- 
land of  the  estuary  of  the  TaguSj  and  adds  that 
some  called  it  Magnum  Pr.,  and  others  Olisipone, 
from  the  city  of  Olisipo  (^Lisbon).  He  assigns,  in 
iiict,  all  the  W.  coast  of  Spain,  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  to  the  N.  coast ;  and,  instead  of  being 
kd  to  detect  his  error  by  the  resemblance  of  name 
between  his  Artabrum  Pr.  and  his  Arrotrebae  (the 
Artabri  of  his  predecessors,  Strabo  and  Mela),  ho 
pen^ersely  finds  fault  with  those  who  had  placed 
about  the  promontory  Artabnmi  a  people  of  the 
Fame  name,  who  never  were  there  (ibi  gentem  Ar- 
tabrum quae  nunquamfuit^  manifesto  errore.  Ar- 
rotrebas  entm,  quos  ante  Celticum  diximus  pro- 
fiMnturium^  hoc  in  loco  posuere^  litteris  permutatis: 
Pliii.  iv.  22.  8.  35 ;  comp.  ii.  118,  s.  112). 

Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  mentions  Claudioncrium  (KAav^ 
Siov(pioy)  and  Novium  (lioovtov)  as  cities  of  the 
Artabri. 

Strabo  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Posidonius, 
that,  in  the  land  of  the  Artabri,  the  earth  on  the 
surface  contained  tin  mixed  with  silver,  which,  being 
carried  down  by  the  rivers,  was  sifted  out  by  the 
women  on  a  plan  apparently  similar  to  the  "  gold- 
Washingb  "  of  California  (Stmb.  iii.  p.  1 47).-  [P.S.] 


ARTAGEIRA. 

ARTABRO'RUM  PORT  US  CApro^pw  Xi/tH 
a  sea-port  town  of  the  Artabri  (Gallaeci)  S.  of  Pr. 
Nerium.  (Ptol.  iL  6.  §  22  ;  Agathem.  I  4). 
Strabo  (iii.  p.  153)  uses  the  name  m  the  plmral  for 
the  sea-ports  of  the  Artabri  farther  N.  on  the  Bay 
of  Ferrol  tmd  Corwia.     [Artabri.] 

ARTABRO'RUM  SINUS,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
the  Artabri,  with  a  narrow  entrance,  bat  widening 
inwards,  having  on  its  shore  the  town  of  Ardo- 
BRicA,  and  rocdving  four  rivers,  two  of  which  were 
not  wwth  mention  ;  the  other  two  were  the  Mearus 
and  the  Ivia  or  Juvia  (Mela  iii.  1.  §  9).  This 
description  answers  exactly  to  the  great  bay  on  the 
coast  of  GaUicia^  between  La  CortSia  on  the  S  and 
C.  Friorino^  SW,  of  El  Ferroly  on  the  N.;  which 
divides  itself  into  the  three  bays  of  Corwia,  Be- 
tamosj  and  El  Ferroly  and  receives  the  foor  riTera 
Mero,  AfendOf  Eume^  and  Juvia,  Of  these  tiie  first 
and  last,  whose  estuaries  form  respectively  the  bays 
of  Cortma  and  El  Ferroly  correspond  in  name  with 
Mela's  rivers ;  but  the  other  two,  which  fall  into  the 
estuary  of  Betanzos^  are  qnite  as  important  in  respect 
of  their  size.  The  bay  is  completely  land-locked  ; 
its  coasts  are  bold  and  lofty ;  but  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  it  form  thoee  secure  harbours,  which  the 
ancient  writers  mention  (see  preceding  article),  aod 
which  have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages. 

Notwithstanding  some  confusion  in  the  nnmberB 
of  Ptolony,  this  is  evidently  liis  Magnus  Portos 
(6  fiiyas  Xifiiip)  on  the  coast  of  the  Gallaeci  La- 
censes  (ii.  6.  §  4).  [P.  S.] 
ATtTABRUM  PROM.  [Artabri.] 
ARTACANA.  [Aria  Civitas  and  Artaea.] 
ARTAC£  QApTweri :  Eth,  'Aprakiivos^  'Afnaxtos, 
^AproKtis :  ArtaJei  or  Erdek),  a  town  of  Mysda,  near 
Cyzicus  (Herod,  iv.  14),  and  a  Milesian  coloiy. 
(Strab.  pp.  582,  635.)  It  was  a  sea-port,  and  on 
the  same  peninsula  on  which  Cyzicus  stood,  and 
about  40  stadia  from  it.  Artace  was  burnt,  toge- 
ther with  Prooonnesus,  during  the  Ionian  revolt, 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  I.  (Herod,  vi.  83.)  Probably 
it  was  not  rebuilt,  for  Strabo  does  not  mention  it 
among  the  Mysian  towns :  but  he  speaks  (p.  576) 
of  a  wooded  mountain  Artace,  with  an  island  of  the 
same  name  near  to  it,  the  same  which  Pliny  (v.  32) 
calls  Artacaeum.  Timosthenes,  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nus  (s.  V.  'ApTa'fn;),  also  gives  Uie  name  Artace  to 
a  mountain,  and  to  a  small  island,  one  stadium  from 
the  land.  In  the  time  of  Prooopins,  Artace  had 
been  rebuilt,  and  was  a  suburb  of  Cyzicus.  {BelL 
Pers.  i.  25.)  It  is  now  a  poor  place.  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  97.)  [G.  L.] 
ARTACE'NE,  or  Aracteitb.  [Arbeutes.] 
ARTACOANA.  [Aria  Civitas.] 
ARTAEA  CAproTo,  Steph.  B.  :  Eth,  "Ap- 
Tojoi ),  a  district  of  Persia,  where,  according  to 
Hellanicos  (Hellan.  Fraqm,  No.  Ixiii.  p.  97,  Stura), 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  founded  several  cities 
(Steph.)  It  is  probably  connected  with  the  Par- 
thian Artacana  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  5.  §  4).  Herodotus 
(vii.  61)  states  the  native  name  of  the  Persians  was 
Artaei ;  Stephanas  and  Hesycliius  (*.».  'A^as)say 
that  it  was  a  particular  epithet  given  in  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  to  the  heroes  of  ancient  Persian 
romance  (Rawlinson,  AsiaU  Joum.  xi.  pt  i.  p.  35), 
no  doubt  nearly  connected  with  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Mcdes,  Arii,  with  the  Zend  Airya,  and  the  Sans- 
crit Arthva  (Pott,  Forschimg.  &c.  p.  Ixix.)    [V.] 

ARTAGEIRA,  a  city  of  Inner  Libya,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  Geir,  in  44 .^^ 
long.,  and  18°  N.  lat  (PtoL  iv.  6.  §  32).  [P.S.] 


ABTAGERA. 

ABTAGEILA  CAprory^pau,  Strab.  xi.  p.  529; 
'Apr^Tci^,  Zoo.  X.  36;  ArUgera,  Veil.  Pat  ii.  102), 
A  town  of  Arnienia,  sapposod  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Artafpf^arta  of  Ptolemy  ('^  fnaytydpreiy  ▼.  13.  §  22) 
and  the  Artogenssaof  Ainin.MarceUina8(xxvii.  12). 
It  is  called  by  the  Armenian  writers  ArtagSr  (^Arda- 
bent)  (SLMartinf  Mem,  star  rArmemej  vol.  L  p. 
1 22.)  Before  the  wallsof  this  city  C .  Caesar,  grandsoi 
of  Aocnstns,  receired  the  wound  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died.  The  site  would  appear  to  have  been 
betwtvD  Arsamosata  and  Tigranocerta,  if  it  be  as- 
saroed  that  it  is  the  same  place  as  the  Artagigarta 
of  Ptolemy.  [E.B.J.] 

A-RTAMIS  ("A^flvur,  PtoL  vi.  11.  §§2,  3j 
Aitanus,  Amm.  Marc.  xxiiL  6),  a  river  of  Bactria, 
which  flowed  into  the  S^ariaspis  (or  river  of  BaUek), 
Wilnn  (^Ariama^  p.  162)  conjectures  that  it  is  the 
Datash,  whieh  flows  NE.  in  the  direction  of  BaUeh. 
The  name  itself  Is  probably  of  Perdan  origin.    [V.] 

ARTANES  CA^nlinis),  also  written  Artannes 
and  Aitanos,  a  small  river  of  Bithynia,  placed  by 
Airian  (p.  13)  150  stadia  east  of  Cape  Melaena, 
with  a  haven  and  temple  of  Venus  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  [Q.  L.] 

ABTA^aSSA  CA/n-drwro-o:  Tdawef),  a  dty  of 
Iberia,  in  Asia,  between  the  Cyrus  and  M.  Caucasus 
(Plitl.  V.  1 1  §  3).  It  was  one  of  Ptolemy's  points 
of  lecorded  astronomical  observations,  having  the 
|pii»est  day  15  hrs.  25  min.,  and  being  one  hour  £. 
of  Alexandria  (viiL  19.  §  5).  [P.  S.] 

ARTAUXUM  (^Apravrov),  is  generally  believed 

^  ffl'  9f  to  be  the  Ibrt  which  Drusus  erected  on  mount  Taunns 

fHtf  (J^aL  Anm,  L  56),  and  which  was  al^erwanis'19- 

stend  bj  Germanicns.     (Ptol.  ii.  11.)     Some  find 

^  its  site  in  Sa£t«ry,  near  Homburg,  [L.  S.] 

AKTAXATA  CAftrd^vra,  ^Apraitdaara,  *Ap- 
ra^trnffmrai  Artaxata  sing,  and  plur.,  Plm.  vi.  10; 
Jov.  tL  170;  Tac  AmuU.  iL  56,  n.  32,  xiiL  41, 
xiv.  23:  £ik,  *Apra^aTnr6s),  the  ancient  capital  of 
Aimeoia,  situated  on  a  sort  of  peninsula  fbrmod  by 
the  canre  of  the  river  Araxes.  (Strsb.  xi.  p.  529.) 
Wimaial^  who  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Artaxias 
wfaoi  Antiocfaus  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him, 
superintended  the  building  of  this  city,  which  was 
so  called  in  honour  of  Artaxias.  (Strab.  p.  528 ; 
PlaL  LucwU.  31.)  Ccrt>uio^  a.  d.  58,  destroyed  the 
town  (Did.  of  Biog,  $.  9.),  which  was  rebuilt  by 
Initiates,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Neronia  in  honour 
ti  the  Empemr  Kero,  who  had  surrendered  the  king- 
dom of  Armenia  to  him.  (Dia  Cass.  IxiiL  7.)  The 
sobaequMit  history,  as  given  by  the  native  historians, 
win  be  found  in  St.  Martin  (Jiem.  mr  CArmeniej 
voL  L  pw  1 18).  Fonnerly  a  mass  of  ruins  called 
Tatt  ThidaU  (Throne  of  Tiridates),  near  the  junc- 
t>«i  of  the  ^rus  and  the  Zengue,  were  supposed  to 
the  ancient  Artaxata.  Col.  M<mteiUi  (Z><m- 
Geog.  Joumalj  vol.  iij.  p.  47)  fixes  the  site  at 
a  remarkable  bend  in  the  river,  s<Hnewhat  lower  down 
than  this,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  the  ruins  of 
a  farkifne  of  Greek  or  Koman  architecture.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ABTEMI'SIUM  ('AfrrcfuVioi').  1.  The  name  of 
the  aavthem  coast  and  of  a  promontory  of  Euboea, 
Immediately  opposite  the  Thessalian  Magnesia,  so 
called  firam  thejempie  of  Artemis  Proseoa,  belonging 
to  the  town  of  Histiaea.  It  was  off  this  coast  that 
the  Grecian  fleet  fought  with  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
B. c  480.  (Herod.  viL  175,  viiL  8;  Pint  Them,  7 ; 
I^iod.  xL  12.) 

2.  A  mountain  forming  the  boundary  between 
ArgoUs  and  Arcadia,  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  on  its 
samnit.    It  is  5814  feet  in  height,  and  is  now  called 

4Jea  Mjf<MJilO\ti^  Ax''-  yUt*^   Jt^i 
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the  Mountain  of  TumUcL  (Pans.  ii.  25.  §  3,  viii.  5. 
§  6  ;  Leake,  Peloponnesiacaf  p.  203.) 

3.  A  fortress  in  Macedonia,  built  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  from  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bechius.  (Pro- 
cop,  de  Aedif.  iv.  3.)  The  Bechius,  as  Tafel  has 
shown,  is  the  river,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
Bolbe  flow  into  the  sea,  and  which  Thucydides  (iv. 
103)  refers  to,  without  mentioning  its  name.  (Ti^el, 
ThaucUonicat  pp.  14,  soq.,  272,  seq.) 

4.  A  promontory  of  Caria,  with  a  temple  of  Ar- 
temis on  its  summit,  fonning  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  Glaucus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  651),  called 
by  others  Pbdauum  (Mela,  L  16  ;  Piin.  v.  28. 
s.  29.) 

5.  A  town  in  Spain.     [Dianium.] 

6.  An  island  off  Etruria.     [DiAmuM.] 

7.  A  mountain  near  Aricia.     [A&iciA.] 
ABTEMITA.     l,{'A^4fura,  Strab.  xi.  p.  519, 

xvi.  p.  744 ;  PtoLri.  1.  §  6 ;  Steph. ;  Isid.  Char.  p.  5 ; 
Artemita,  Plin.  vi.  26 ;  Tab.  Pmitmger.)^  a  dty  of 
Assyria,  or  perhaps  more  strictly  of  Babylonia 
(Strab.  xL  p.  519),  in  the  district  of  ApoUoniatis 
(Isid.  Char.) ;  according  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  744) 
500  stadia  {Tab.Peutmg.  71  mill.)  E.  of  Seleucia, 
and  8,000  stadia  N.  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  519.)  According  to  Tacitus  (vi.  41)  it  was  a 
Parthian  town,  in  which  Stephanus  (on  the  autho- 
ri^  of  Strabo,  though  that  geographer  does  not  say 
so)  coincides  with  him.  Pliny  (vi.  26)  places  it 
wrongly  in  Mesopotamia.  It  was  situated  on  a  river 
called  the  Sillas.  The  modem  Sherbdn  is  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site.  [V.] 

2.  (^dfn),  a  town  of  Armenia  (Ptol.  v.  IS. 
§21),  founded,  according  to  the  natitmal  tradi- 
tions, by  Semiramis.  A  canal,  which  in  some  maps 
has  been  converted  into  a  river,  under  the  name  of 
Shenirdm  Su,  is  attributed  to  this  reputed  foundress 
of  Vdn.  Mr.  Brant  (^London  Geog.  Journal^  voL  x. 
p.  389)  speaks  of  a  small  village  of  the  name  of 
Artemidf  at  no  great  distance  from  Vdn,  He  was 
told  that  no  inscriptions  were  to  be  found,  nor  were 
there  traces  of  any  buildings  of  antiquity.  D'An- 
ville  {Geog.  Ane.  vd.  ii.  p.  324;  comp.  Einneir, 
TVao.  p.  385)  has  identifleid  it  with  the  krge  and 
important  town  of  Fitfn,  which  St.  Martin  {Mini,  sur 
tArmenie^  vol.  i.  p.  138)  considers  to  be  the  some 
as  the  Buana  (Bovova)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §21). 
Van  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
Armenia,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  native 
chroniclers  in  connection  with  their  history.  (St, 
Martin,  2.  c.)  [E.B.J.] 

ARTEMITA.     [Echwades.] 

ARTENA.  1.  A  city  of  the  Volscians,  known 
only  from  the  account  in  Livy  (iv.  61)  of  its  siege 
and  capture  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  404.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  had  a  very  strong  citadel,  which  held 
out  long  after  the  town  had  fallen,  and  was  only 
taken  by  treachery.  Both  town  and  citadel  were 
destroyed,  and  the  name  never  again  occurs.  Cell 
and  Nibby  have  supposed  the  remains  of  ancient 
walls  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Monte 
Fortino,  still  called  La  Civita^  to  be  those  of  Ar- 
tena;  but  they  are  regarded  by  Abeken,  with  more 
probability,  as  belonging  to  the  far  more  important 
dty  of  Ecetra.  (Gell,  Top.  ofRome^  P-  HO;  Nibby, 
IHrUomi,  vol.  i.  pp.  263 — 265;  Abeken,  MUtei 
ItaUen,  p.  75.)     [Ecetra.] 

2.  From  the  same  passage  of  Livy  we  learn  that 
there  was  another  small  town  of  the  name  in  Etruria, 
between  CaiMre  and  Veil,  and  a  dependency  of  the 
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former  city.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Roman  kin^s, 
and  no  other  trace  of  its  ezistoice  preserved.  The 
positions  ascribed  to  it  by  Gell  and  Nibby  (U.  ce.)  are 
wholly  conjectural.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARTIGI,  two  cities  of  Hispania  Baetica.  1.  In 
the  N.,  on  the  high  road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita, 
36  M.  P.  from  Mellaria  and  32  from  Metellinnm.  Its 
site  seems  to  be  at  or  about  Castuera.  {It.  Ant.  p. 
416.) — 2.AKTipi  JuuBNSES  (Plin-iii.l.s.  3,  where 
the  common  text  has  Astigi  :  *ApTtylSj  Ptol.  ii.  4. 
§11:  Alhafna)f  one  of  the  chief  inland  dties  in  the 
8.  of  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  district  of  Bastetania 
and  the  conventus  of  Gordaba.  It  stood  in  the  heart 
of  M.  Ilipula  (the  Sierra  Nevada)^  and  conmianded 
one  of  the  cliief  passes  from  the  Mediterranean  coast 
to  the  vallev  of  Granada.  In  the  Moorish  wars  it 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  keys  of  Granada;  and  its 
capture  by  the  Ghristians,  Feb.  28, 1482,  was  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  Moore,  whose  feelings  aro  recorded  in  the 
"very  mournful "  Arabic  and  Spanish  ballad,  '*Ay!  de 
mi  AlhanuC — *^  Alas! /or  myAlhama  ;"well  known 
by  Byron's  translation.   (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spaing 

V.  122.^  rp  S  1 

AUTISCUS  ('AfWKr/c<Jj),  a  tributary  of  the  He- 
brus  in  Thrace,  flowing  through  the  land  of  the 
Odrysae.     (Herod,  iv.  92.) 

ARTYMNESUS.  [Pinara.] 

ARTYNIA.  [Dascylitis.] 

AUUALTES  (p  'Apovd\rris  5f»os),  a  mountain  of 
Inner  Libya,  placed  by  Ptolemy  a  little  to  the  N.  of 
the  Equator,  in  33*^  long,  and  3^  N.  lat.,  in  a  part 
of  Gentral  Africa  now  entirely  unknown.  In  it 
were  the  peoples  Nabathrac  (lia€d$pai)  and  Xulio- 
ces  (HvA(tf/ce?s  Ai0loircs),  the  latter  extending  to  M. 
Arangas.     (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§  12,  20,  23.)    [P.  S.] 

ARU'CI  CApoCKi).  1.  Acityof  theCeltici,  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arundax 
and  Acinipo,  in  the  conventus  of  Hispalis;  identified 
by  inscriptions  with  Arocke.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  15 ;  Plin. 
iii.  1.  s.  3,  where  Sillig  gives  the  true  reading  from 
one  of  the  best  MSS.;  others  have  AnUi,  Arundj 
Arungi,  in  fact  the  copyists  seem  to  have  confounded 
the  consecutive  words  Artmda  and  Aruci:  Florez, 
Esp.  S.  ix.  p.  120  ;  Gruter,  p.  46;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  p. 
382  )—  2.  (Afoara),  a  dty  of  Lusitania,  30  M.  P. 
E.  of  Pax  Julia.  (It.  Ant.  p.  427).  [P.  S.] 

ARUNDA  (ApovvBa:  Honda),  a  city  of  the 
Celtici,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  conA'entus  of 
Hispalis  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  15;  Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3,  ed. 
Sillig,  comp.  Akuci,  Inscr.  ap.  Muratori,  p.  1029, 
1^0.  5.).  Some  writers  place  Arunda  at  Honda  la 
vieja,  which  is  usually  taken,  on  the  authority  of 
inscriptions  there,  for  Acdtipo  ;  on  the  ground  that 
the  inscriptions  at  Honda  bearing  the  name  of 
Arunda,  have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  at  Honda 
la  vieja  (Ford,  p.  98) ;  but  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
make  Acinipo  and  Arunda  different  places.  [P.  S.] 

ARU'PIUM  (It  Ant.:  Arypium,  Tab.  Pent.; 
^Apovrrlyoi,  'ApoxnrivoSj  Strab.  :  Eth.  Ahpovirivoi, 
App.;  Auerspergf  or  nr.  MungawC)^  a  town  of  the 
lapydes  in  Illyricura,  which  was  taken  by  Augustus, 
after  it  had  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  (Ap- 
I^ian,  III.  16  ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  314.) 

ABUSl'NI  CAMPI.     [BENE%nENTUM.] 

ARYA  (^Aholea^  Bu.),  a  municipium  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis  (^Guadal- 
quivir),  two  leagues  above  Corduba  (^Cordova). 
The  river  is  here  ci^Msed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  dark 
marble.  There  are  coasiderable  ruins,  with  nume- 
rous inscriptions,  one  of  which  pa^  thus:  ordo 
iiiTKiciPii.  FLA^^L  ARVENsis.   (Gruter,  p.  476, 
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No.  1.)  There  are  coins  of  Arva  extant,  inscribed 
ARYA.  and  H.  ARVEN.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  14,  15.) 
Pliny  mentions  Arua  among  the  Celtic  towns  in  the 
conventus  of  Hispelb  (iii.  1.  s.  3).  [P.  S.] 

ARVAD.     [Aradus.] 

ARVARNI  (*AfM>i;apyo(),  a  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  W.  of  the  river  Maesolus,  along  the  river 
Tyna,  and  as  far  N.  as  the  Orudi  M. ;  having,  among 
other  cities,  the  emporium  and  royal  residence  Ma- 
]anga(M(i\a77a), which  somesnppose  to  be  Madras, 
(Ptol.  viL  1.  §§  14, 92.)  [P.  S.] 

ARVERNI  (^'Apovipvoi,  Strab.  p.  190),  a  nation 
of  Celtica,  and  in  Caesar's  time  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Gallic  nations,  and  the  rival  of  the 
Aedui  for  the  supremacy  {B.  Gr.  i.  31).  In  the 
great  rising  of  the  Galli  under  Yerdngetoriz,  b.  c. 
52,  the  Eleutheri  Cadurd,  Gabali,  and  Yellauni  are 
mentioned  (jS.  (7.  vii.  75)  as  being  accustomed  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  Arvemi  It  is  doubtfal  if  Elentheri 
is  a  qualification  of  the  name  Cadnrci :  it  is  probable 
that  under  this  corrupt  form  the  name  of  some  other 
people  is  concealed.  The  reading  Yellauni  is  also 
doubtful:  the  people  aie  called  Yellavi  in  Strabo*s 
text  (p.  190;  Walckenaer,  Geog.  des  Gatdea,  <fc., 
vol.  i.  p.  339). 

On  the  SE.  Caesar  makes  the  Mons  Cebenna  (Ce- 
vennet)  the  boundary  of  the  Arvemi,  and  their  neigh^ 
hours  on  this  side  were  the  Helvii  in  the  Provincia, 
afterwards  called  Gallia  Narbonensis  (J9.  G.  vii.  8). 
But  the  proper  territory  of  tlie  Arvemi  did  not  ex- 
tend 80  &r,  for  the  Yellavi  and  the  Gabali  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  Helvii.  Strabo  makes  their 
territory  extend  to  the  Loire.  They  seem  to  have 
possessed  the  valley  of  the  Elaver  (^AlUery,  perhaps 
nearly  to  its  junction  with  the  Loire,  and  a  lan;e 
part  of  the  highlands  of  central  France.  The  name 
is  still  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  mountain  r^oo 
of  Auvergne.  Their  neighbours  on  the  £.  were  the 
Aedui,  on  the  W.  the  Lemovices,  and  on  the  NW. 
the  Bituriges.  The  Cadurci  were  on  the  SW.  Their 
actual  limits  are  said  to  c(uncide  with  the  old  dioceses 
of  Clermont  and  S.  Flour,  a  determination  which  ia 
only  useful  to  those  who  can  consult  the  maps  of  the 
old  diocesan  divisions  of  France.  The  Arvemi  are 
reprasented  by  Strabo  as  having  extended  their 
power  as  far  as  Narhonne  and  the  frontiers  of  Mar- 
seille ;  and  even  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Ocean.  (Strab.  p.  191.)  If  this  statement  is  tniCf 
it  does  not  represent  the  extent  of  their  territory,  but 
of  their  power  or  influence  when  they  were  the  do- 
minant people  in  Gallia.  In  Caesar's  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  th^states  in  subjection  to  them  were  only 
those  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Their  pre- 
tended consanguinity  with  the  Romans  (Lucan,  i. 
427) — if  it  means  any  thing  at  all,  and  is  not  a 
blunder  of  Lucan — may  merely  indicate  their  arro- 
gance before  they  felt  the  edge  of  the  Roman  sword. 
Livy  (v.  34)  mentions  Arvemi  among  those  who  ac- 
companied Bellovesus  in  the  Gallic  migration  into 
Italy. 

The  position  of  the  Arvemi  is  determined  with 
some  precision  by  that  of  their  capital  Augustoue- 
metum,  which  Strabo  calls  Nemossus,  which  is  now 
Clermonty  the  chief  town  of  Uie  Au^ergne.  Caesar 
does  not  mention  this  place.  In  his  time  the  capital 
of  the  Arvemi  was  Gei^ovia  {B.  G.  vii.  36),  which 
he  unsuccessfully  besieged. 

Wlien  Hasdrubal  passed  into  Gallia  on  his  road  to 
Italy,  to  join  Hannibal,  the  Arvemi  received  him  in  a 
friendly  way.  (Liv.  xxvii.  39.)  Whetlier  any  of 
them  joined  him  does  not  appear.     A  king  of  the 
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Arvcnii,  ramed  Laer,  is  mentioned  bj  Sthtbo,  who  as 
he  rode  in  bis  chariot  used  to  throw  aboat  him  gold 
and  nirtr  coin,  for  the  people  to  pick  op.  He  was 
the  father  of  Bitnitus,  king  of  the  Arvemi  at  the 
time  of  the  campaign  of  Fabins  Maximns. 

The  Rnmans  seem  to  haTe  first  met  the  Arremi 
in  B.a  121.  The  Aedni  and  Allobroges  were  at 
war,  and  the  Allobroges  had  the  Arvemi  and  Bnteni 
as  allies.  Q.  Fabins  Maadmos  defeated  the  Allo- 
brofpes  and  their  allies  with  great  slaughter,  at  the 
ecnfhience  of  the  Rhone  and  Uie  Isere.  (Floras,  iii. 
2;  Veil.  Pat.  iL  10;  OrQe.T.  14.)  The  Allobroges 
were  made  Roman  sabjectSi  bat  the  Aryemi  and  the 
Kateii  lost  none  of  their  \emUxcy  {B.  G.  L  45).  In 
bet  their  position  defended  them,  for  the  wall  of  the 
C^reones  was  the  natural  boondary  of  the  Provinda 
CO  the  NW.  Some  years  before  Caesar  was  procon- 
sni  of  Gallia  the  Anremi  had  joined  the  Sequani  in 
inviting  Ariovistiia  and  his  Germans  into  Gallia,  in 
Older  to  balance  the  power  of  the  Aedni,  who  were 
allies  of  the  Romans.  The  German  had  become  the 
tjnat  of  the  Sequani,  but  the  territoiy  of  the  Ar- 
venii  had  not  been  touched  by  him  when  Caesar  en- 
texed  Gallia  (b.  c.  58).  In  b.c.  52,  when  Gallia 
was  tranqoillizied,  as  Caesar  says,  a  general  rising  of 
the  Galli  took  place.  The  Camutes  broke  ont 
first;  and  next  Vercingetorix,  an  Arvemian,  whose 
fidur  bad  held  the  chief  power  (principatos)  in  all 
GaiSa,  rouaed  his  covmtrymen.  This  was  the  be- 
pmung  ci  a  great  contest  and  the  last  straggle  of 
the  Gaili.  VerdDgetorix  commanded  the  combined 
fntes  {B.  G.  vii.  63,  64).  The  war  was  finished  by 
the  captnre  of  Alesia,  and  Verdngetorix  fell  into  the 
bmds  of  Caesar.  He  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  kept 
a  pramer  till  Caesar*8  great  triumph,  when  the  life 
flf  thk  brare  and  nnsncoessfol  Gaol  was  ended  in 
Bfloan  foshion  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  after 
be  bad  adorned  the  barbaric  p(»np  of  the  procession. 
(Dion  Cass,  xliii.  19.) 

In  the  division  of  Gallia  under  Aogostus  the  Ar- 
nnn  were  included  in  the  extended  limits  of  Aqui- 
taida.  Pliny  (iv.  19)  calls  them  "  Uberi ;"  and,  if 
this  is  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  in  Pliny's  time 
d»  Arfemi  enjoyed  the  privileges  which,  under  the 
Sooian  govemment,  were  secured  to  those  provincials 
vbo  bad  the  title  of  "*  Uberae  dvitates."        [G.  L.] 

ABTII,  are  only  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who 
places  them  in  Gallia  Lngdunensis,  next  to  the  Dia- 
blintes.  D'Anrille  ascertained  the  position  of  this 
people,  who,  with  the  Cenomani  and  the  Diablintes, 
oorapied  whait  was  afterwards  the  diocese  of  Mant. 
He  discovered  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the  Arvii, 
vbich  preserves  the  name  of  Erve  or  Arve,  on  the 
beaks  of  a  stream  which  flows  into  the  river  Sarthe^ 
nnr  Sable.  The  Sazthe  jdns  the  Mayennc,  which 
cmen  the  Jjoire  below  Angers.  The  name  of  the 
thief  town  of  the  Arvii  in  Ptolemy  is  Vogori- 
tam.  [G.  L.] 

ARYCANDA  ('A^oj^:  Etk,  'ApuKcofiivs), 
a  city  in  Lycia  (Steph.  «.  v.  ^ApvKovHa;  Scfaol.  ad 
Find.  01.  0(L  7),  on  the  river  Axycandas,  a  branch 
of  ibe  Limyrus  (Plin.  v.  27,  29).  Its  site  has  been 
Mccrtained  by  Fellows  {Lyeioj  p.  221),  who  found 
•ear  the  river  Arycandas,  and  35  miles  from  the 
tea,  the  ruins  of  Axycanda,  which  are  identified  by  a 
Gnck  inscription.  There  are  the  remains  of  a  the- 
atie,  tombs,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  doorways. 

There  are  coins  of  Aiycanda.  Fellows  found  one 
unmg  the  rains,  with  the  name  of  the  city  on  it 
and  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Gordian.  Leake 
CAm  IfmoTj  p.  187)  speaks  of  a  stream  which 
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joins  the  sea,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Limyrlis,  as 
probably  the  Aiycandus  of  Pliny.  In  the  map  of 
Fellows,  only  the  name  Ar}'candus  appeal's,  aiid  no 
Limyrus;  but  theLimyras  is  clearly  kid  down  in 
the  map  in  Spratt's  Lycia  as  a  small  stream  fiowlnc^ 
from  Limyra,  and  joining  near  its  mouth  the  larger 
river  Orta  Tchy,  the  Arycandus.  Compare  the  ac- 
count of  Aiycanda  in  Fdlows  and  in  Spratt's  Lycia 
(vol.  i.  p.  153).  [G.  L.] 

ARYMPHAEI.     [Arqippaei.] 

ARXATA  ("Ap^oTo)),  a  town  of  Armenia,  si- 
toated  on  the  borders  ai  Atropatenc.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  529 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  iu.  p.  202.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

ARZEN  QApT^t,  Cedren.  Bist,  Comp.  vol.  ii.  p. 
722),  a  town  of  Armenia  to  the  £.  of  Theodotiiopolis 
(^Erzrutn).  According  to  native  writers  it  contained 
800  churches,  a.d.  1049.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Seljuk  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Theo- 
doeiopolis.  No  remains  of  this  city  are  to  be  found 
now.  (St  Martin,  Mhn.  sur  VAmienie^  vol.  1. 
p.  68.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARZANE'NE  ('Apfoyijir^,  also  'Ap|an?,  Procop. 
de  Aedif,  iii.  2),  a  province  in  the  S.  of  Armenia, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  extending  to 
the  £.  as  fiir  as  the  valley  of  Biilis,  and  bounded  on 
the  S.  and  W.  by  Mesopotamia.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  lake  Arsene,  or  the  town  Arzen,  situated  on 
this  lake.  Its  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  writers 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Eutrop.  vi.  7 ;  Amm.  Marc. 
XXV.  7,  9 ;  Procop.  B,  Pert,  i.  8.)  Ptolemy  calls 
the  district  Thospitis  (BoNnriris,  v.  13.  §  18),  a 
name  which  he  also  gives  to  the  lake  Arsene  (v.  13. 
§7).  The  district  Arrhene  in  Pliny  (vi.  31)  is 
probably  the  same  as  Arzanene. 

This  province  was  the  subject  and  the  theatre  of 
continual  wars  between  the  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  kings  of  Persia.  It  is  now  compre- 
hended in  the  Pashalik  of  Ihfdr  Bekr,      [E.  B.  J.] 

ASA  PAULINI,  a  place  on  the  road  from  Lug- 
dnnum  {Lyon)  to  Augostodunum  (Autun).  It  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  x  Gallic  leagues,  or 
XV  M.P.  from  Lugdunum,  and  this  distance  corre- 
sponds to  the  site  of  ^nse.  Afa,  in  the  Itin.,  per- 
haps ought  to  be  Ansa.  [G.  L.J 

ASAEI  (*A<raioi),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica, 
near  the  Siuurdeni  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Ta- 
nals.  (Ptol.  V.  9.  §  16).  They  are  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  according  to  the  common  text,  as  having 
been,  before  his  time,  among  the  most  celebrated 
peoples  of  Scythia ;  but  Sillig  gives  a  different  read- 
ing, namely  Chroasai.  (Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  19.)  [P.  S.] 

ASAMA  ('Atrdfta),  a  river  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana,  falUng  into  the  Atlantic,  in  32°  N.  lat.  (Ptoh 
iv.  1.  §  3),  30'  S.  of  Port  Rliusibis,  and  20'  N.  of 
the  river  Diour.  All  along  this  aiast,  the  positions 
may  be  safely  determined  by  Ptolemy's  laiitudet 
(his  hnffihtdee  are  greatly  out);  consequently  Ai>a)iia 
hWadi'Tetutftf  the  river  which,  in  its  upper  course, 
flows  past  Morocco :  Portus  Rhusibis  is  Saffee, 
and  the  river  Diour  is  Wad-al -Gored,  which  falls 
into  the  ocean  by  Mogador.  (Comp.  Rennell,  Geog, 
of  Herod,  vol.  ii.p.  16.)  Pliny,  who  calls  it  Asana, 
places  it,  on  the  authority  of  native  report,  150  M.P. 
from  Sala  (Sallee  :  it  is  nearly  200  in  a  direct  line), 
and  adds  the  description,  "  marino  hauttu  ted  portu 
tpectabUe"  (v.  1.  s.  1).  It  is  thought  by  somo  to 
be  the  same  as  the  river  Anatis,  which  Pliny  men- 
tions a  little  before,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  as 
205  M.  P.  from  Lixus ;  but  the  distances  do  not 
agree.  Some  also  identify  it  with  the  Anidus  CAvi- 
8os)  or,  according  to  the  emendation  of  Salmasius, 
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Adonis  of  ScyUx  (p.  52,  or  p.  123,  ed.  Gronov.); 
bat  that  river  is  mach  further  N.|  between  Lixus 
and  the  Straits.  [P.  S.] 

ASBYSTAE  OA<re^(rroi,  Herod,  iv.  170,  171  ; 
Lycophr.  Alex.  895;  'A<rivrat,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  10), 
a  Libyan  tribe,  in  the  inland  parts  of  Cyrenaica,  S. 
of  Gyrene,  and  W.  of  the  Giligaimnae;  distinguished 
above  the  other  Libyan  tribes  for  their  skill  in  the 
use  of  four-horsed  chariots.  (Herod.  L  c.)  Diony- 
sius  Periegetes  (211)  names  them  next  to  the  Na- 
samones,  inland  (/iccr^ircipoi).  Pliny  also  places 
them  next  to  the  Nasamones,  but  apparently  to  the 
W.  of  them  (v.  5).  Ptolemy's  position  for  them,  E. 
of  the  monntuns  overhanging  the  Gardens  of  the 
Hesperides,  agrees  well  enough  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. Stephanns  Byzantinus  mentions  a  city  of 
Libya,  nameid  Asbysta  ('A(r§Arra,  Eth.  *A<r€^<rrris)f 
and  quotes  the  following  line  from  Gallimachus: — 

oTt;  tc  Tptrvpos  i^*  daa-iy  *AjT€v<rTao :  -— 

where  the  mention  of  the  Triton  is  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  position  of  the  Asbystae,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  other  writers  ;  for  the  Triton  is  fre- 
quently placed  near  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica.  [Triton.]  [P.  S.] 
A'SGALON  ('AflTiciAwy,  'AffKaXAvtor,  Ascalo, 
Plin.  V.  14. :  Eth,  'Ao-icaX»Wn}f,  ^AvKoX^wtoSj 
fem.  *A<rKa\wiSy  Steph.  B.,  Suidas,  Hierocles,  As- 
calona,  Ascalonius :  ^Askuldn)^  one  of  the  five  cities 
of  the  Philistines  (Josh.  ziii.  3;  1  Sam.  vi.  17), 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Janmia  (Joseph.  B.  J.iv.  11.  §  5), 
520  stadia  (Josef^.  B.  J.  iii.  2.  §  1),  or  53  M.  P., 
according  to  the  Peutinger  Tables,  from  Jerusalem; 
and  16  M.  P.  from  Gaza.  (Anton.  IHn..  Ptol.  v.  16.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judges,  i.  18), 
but  did  not  remain  long  in  their  possession  (Judges, 
iii.  3);  and  during  the  wars  which  the  Hebrews 
waged  under  Saul  and  David  with  the  Philistines 
Aacal<Hi  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  (2  Sam.  i.  20.)  The  prophets 
devoted  it  to  destruction  (Amos,  i.  8;  Zeph.  ii.  4,  7; 
Zech,  ix.  5 ;  Jer.  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  5,  7).  After  the 
time  of  Alexander  it  shared  the  fate  of  Phoenicia 
and  Judaea,  and  was  sometimes  subjected  to  Aegypt 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  425),  at  other  times  to  the 
Syrian  kings  (1  Mac.  x.  86;  xi.  60;  xii.  33.) 
Herod  the  Great,  though  it  was  not  in  his  dominions, 
adorned  the  city  with  fountains,  baths,  and  ocAon- 
nades.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  12.  §  11.)  After  his 
death,  Ascalon,  which  had  many  Jewish  inhabitants 
(B.J.  iL  18.  §  5),  was  given  to  his  sister  Salome 
us  a  residence.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  11.  §  5.)  It 
suffered  much  in  the  Jewish  wars  with  the  Romans. 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18.  §  1,  iii.  22.  §  1.)  And  its 
inliabitants  slew  2500  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there. 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18.  §  5.)  In  very  early  times  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Derceto  (Died.  ii.  4), 
or  Syrian  Aphrodite,  whose  temple  was  plundered 
by  tiie  Sc}thians  (Herod,  i.  105).  This  goddess, 
representing  the  passive  principle  of  nature,  was 
woi  shipped  under  the  form  of  a  fish  with  a  woman's 
head.  (Comp.  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  4W.)  Josephus  (B.  J. 
iii.  2.  §  1),  speaks  of  Ascalon  as  a  strongly  fortified 
place.  (Comp.  Pomp.  Mela.  i.  11.  §  5.)  Strabo 
xvi.  p.  759)  describes  it  as  a  small  town,  and  re- 
marks that  it  was  famous  for  the  shallot  (AlUum 
Ascalonicum;  French,  Echalotte;  Italian,  5oa/o^na, 
a  corruption  of  Ascalonia).  (Comp.  Plin.  xix.  6 ; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  68;  Dioscor.  i.  24 ;  Columell.  xii.  10; 
Theophr.  PlanL  vii.  4.)     In  the  4th  century  As- 
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calon  was  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  remained  so  till 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  when  it  t?M  into  ike 
hands  of  the  Saracens.  AbtU-fedi  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  78) 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  fiunous  stronghcdds  of 
Islam  (Schultens,  Index  Geog.  $.  v.  Edrisi,  par 
Jaubert,  vol.  i.  p.  340) ;  and  the  Orientals  speak 
of  it  as  the  Bride'of  Syria.  The  coast  is  sandy, 
and  diflScult  of  access,  and  therefore  it  enjoyed  but 
little  advantage  from  its  port  It  is  freqnently 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades.  Its  for- 
tifications were  at  length  utterly  destroyed  by  Sultan 
Bibars  (a.  d.  1270),  and  its  port  filled  up  with, 
stones  thrown  into  the  sea,  for  fear  of  further 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Crusaders.  (Wilken,  die 
Kreuez,  vol.  vii.  p.  58.) 

D'Arvieux,  who  visited  it  (a.  d.  1658),  and  Von 
Troilo,  who  was  there  eight  years  afterwards,  de- 
scribe the  ruins  as  being  very  extensive.  (Bosen- 
miiller,  Handbuch  der  B^L  AUerthem.  vcH.  ii.  pt.  2, 
p.  383.)  Modem  travellers  represent  the  atnation 
as  .strong ;  the  thick  walls,  flanked  with  towers, 
were  built  on  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  rock,  that  en- 
circles the  town,  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea. 
The  ground  within  sinks  in  the  manner  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. *Askuldn  presents  now  a  most  mournful 
scene  of  utter  desoUtion.  (Robinson,  PaUstUke,  vol. 
u.  p.  369.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ASCA'NLA  LACUS  or  ASCA'NIUS  CAwoi'ia: 
Isnik),  a  large  lake  in  Bith^Tua,  at  the  east  extav- 
mity  of  which  was  the  city  of  Nicaea.  (Strab.  p.  565, 
&c.)  Apollodorus,  quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  681), 
says  that  there  was  a  place  called  Ascania  on  the 
kke.  The  lake  '*  is  about  10  miles  long  and  4  wide, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  steep  woody  slopes, 
behind  which  rise  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Olym- 
pus range."  (Leake,  Ana  Minor,  p.  7.)  Cramer 
refers  to  Aristotle  (Mirab.  Ausc.  c.  54)  and  Pliny 
(xxxi.  10),  to  show  that  the  waters  of  this  lake  are 
impregnated  with  nitre;  but  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
mean  another  Ascania.  This  lake  is  fresh;  a 
river  flows  into  it,  and  runs  out  into  the  bay  of  Cios. 
This  river  is  the  Ascanius  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  and 
Strabo. 

The  Ascanius  of  Homer  (FL  ii.  862)  b  supposed 
to  be  about  this  hike  of  Strabo  (p.  566),  who  attempts 
to  explain  this  passage  of  the  Iliad.  The  country 
around  the  lake  was  called  Ascania.  (Steph.  s.  v. 
'Aamurta.) 

The  salt  lake  Ascania,  to  which  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  refer,  is  a  lake  of  Pisidia,  the  lake  of  Bulthtr 
or  Burdw.  The  salt  lake  Ascania  of  Anion 
(Antd>.  i.  29)  is  a  different  lake  [Anaya].  [G.  L.] 

ASCATANCAE  ('AffKardyKai),  a  people  of 
Scythia  intra  Imaum,  adjacent  to  the  mountain 
called  AscATANCAS :  extending  E.  of  the  Tapnri, 
as  far  as  M.  Imaiis :  somewhere  about  the  S£.  part 
of  Independent  Tartarg.  (PtoLvLl4.§3.)  [P.S.] 

ASCATANCAS  ('AtrjcoTcryjcar),  a  mountain 
range  of  Asia,  forming  a  part  of  the  E.  boundaiy 
which  divided  the  land  of  the  Sacae  from  Scythia. 
Extending,  apparently,  NW.  and  SE.,  it  joined,  at 
its  SE.  extremity,  the  branch  of  M.  Imaiis  which 
ran  N.  and  S.,  according  to  Ptolemy  [Imaus],  at  a 
point  which  he  defines  as  the  halting-place  (dpftri- 
Hiptou)  of  the  caravans  on  their  way  to  Sera,  and 
which  he  places  in  140°  Ion.  and  43°  lat.  (vi.  13. 
§  1 ).  Now,  following  Ptolemy's  latitude,  which  is 
seldom  far  wrong,  and  the  direction  of  the  roads, 
which  are  pretty  well  defined  by  nature  where  great 
mountains  have  to  be  crossed,  we  can  hardly  be  far 
wrong  in  placing  Ptolemy's  caravanserai  at  the  ppot 
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Marked  l)T  the  rock-hewn  moDnment  adkd  T(Jehi- 
i'Sotdeimam  (L  e.  SohmonU  Throne),  near  Ock,  in 
a  lateral  Talley  of  the  upper  Jaxartes  {SiAotm), 
«— which  »  atfll  an  important  commercial  station, 
from  ita  position  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pass  of  Terek 
over  the  great  Moussour  range,  Ptolemy's  N.  branch 
of  the  ImaQs.  The  Ascatancas  might  then  answer 
to  the  AlaUm  M.  or  the  Khovhaichai  M. ;  and  the 
more  northerlj  Anaret  M.  of  Ptolemy  might  be  the 
KAaitai  or  Twdungis;  both  NW.  branches  of  the 
Momatowr  range:  bat  it  is,  of  coone,  impossible  to 
make  the  identification  with  any  certainty.  Am- 
nnamis  MarccUinns  (xxifi.  6)  appears  to  rdfer  to  the 
same  moimtains  hy  the  name  of  Ascanimia.  (Bitter, 
Erdkmndt,  toL  L  p.  513 ;  Heeren,  /deen,  i.  2.  p.  487 ; 
Forbi|;er,  voL  iL  p^  469.)  [P.  S.] 

ASCIBITRGIUM,  or  ASCIBURGIA  Q\vki^ 
Co^pyior),  a  town  near  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
Rhine,  the  fonndatian  of  which  was  attribated  to 
Uly^nes,  aooording  to  an  absnrd  story  reported  by 
Tadttis  (jGtrmaH.  3).  It  was  a  Roman  station  in 
A.D.  70.  (Tac.  Hi»i.  iv.  33.)  In  the  Peutinger 
Table  it  is  j^aced  between  Novesinm  or  Neuss^  op- 
p»ite  to  D&seldorf  on  the  Rhine,  and  Vetera,  pro- 
bably Xtmfen.  Asciburginm  then  will  correspond  to 
Ad^fj,  which  is  on  the  high  road  between  Neusa 
and  Xamten,  The  Anton.  Itin.  places  Geldnba  and 
Cak)  between  NoresiunL  and  Vetenu  and  omits  Asd- 
haipnm.i^^4^''Jif^ff*^^^  [G.  L.] 

ASCOBDU&  [AiBAaaA.]  Tjt^» 
ASCBA  (;^hffKpa:  Etk,  ^hffKpaios),  a  town  of 
Boeotia  on  Mount  Helicoo,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Thes^piae,  from  which  it  was  40  stadia  distant 
(Strab.  is.  p.  409.)  It  is  celebrated  as  the  residence 
of  Hosiod,  whose  &ther  settled  here  after  leaving 
Crroe  in  Aeohs.  Hesiod  complains  of  it  as  a  dis- 
ajrneable  residence  both  in  summer  and  winter.  (Ues. 
Op.  638,  seq.) ;  and  Endozus  found  still  more  fiiult 
with  it.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  413.)  But  other  writers 
«>p««k  of  it  as  abounding  in  com  (roAvAijior,  Pans. 
ix.  38.  §  4),  and  in  wine.  (Zenod.  ap.  Strab.  p. 
413.)  According  to  the  poet  Hegesinus,  who  is 
quoted  by  Paosanias,  Aacrawas  founded  by  Ephialtes 
and  Otna,  the  sons  of  Akens.  In  the  time  of  Pan- 
aanias  a  single  tower  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
town.  (Pans.  ix.  29.  §§  1,  2.)  The  remains  of 
Afcra  are  found  *'  on  the  summit  of  a  high  conical 
fain,  or  rather  rock,  which  is  connected  to  the  NW. 
with  Uoont  ZagarA,  and  more  to  the  westward 
vith  the  proper  HehooiL  The  distance  of  these 
rains  from  Lefka  corresponds  exactly  to  the  40 
ftades  which  ^rabo  places  between  Thespiae  and 
Ascra ;  and  it  is  further  remarkable,  that  a  single 
tuwer  is  the  only  portion  of  the  ruins  conspicuously 
prescrred,  just  as  Pausanias  describes  Ascra  in  his 
time,  though  there  are  also  some  vestiges  of  the  walls 
aumnnding  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  inclosing 
m  ^laoe  of  no  great  extent  The  place  is  now  call^ 
I^ffry&ki  from  the  tower,  which  is  formed  of  equal 
aad  regular  layers  of  masonry,  and  is  uncommonly 
lar^^"  (Leake,  Ncrthem  Greeeey  vol.  ii.  p.  491.) 
The  Bnman  poets  frequently  nse  the  adjective  As- 
craetia  in  the  sense  of  Hesiodic  Hence  we  find  "  As- 
craeom  carmen"  (Virg.  Georff.  ii.  176),  and  similar 
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ASCRITFUM  (*Africpo^idy),  a  town  of  Dalmatia 
in  IDjricum  of  uncertain  site.  (Ptol.  ii.  17.  §  5 ; 
Pfin.  i'fL  22.) 

A'SCUA,  a  city  of  the  Carpetani,  in  Hispania 
TamM*oDpnsis.  (Lir.  xxiii.  27 :  Granovius  proposes 
ta  read  Atena;  Epitt.  iiL  in  Drakenborch's  Liry, 


voL  vil  p.  129.)  The  coins  with  the  epigraph  ascv. 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  this  place.  (Scstini,  p.  27 } 
Ukert,  i.  2.  p.  370.)  [P.  S  ] 

A'SCULUM  1 .  CAa-jfAor,  Pint.  Dionjs. :  Eth, 
*A<TKXiuoSj  Appian.,  Asculanus:  Aacoli)^  a  city  of 
Apulia,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  pro\'ince,  about 
10  miles  S.  of  Herdonia,  and  27  SW.  of  Canu- 
siom.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  great  battle  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  which  was  fought  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  b.  c.  269.  (Flor.  i.  18. 
§  9;  Plut  Pyrrh.  21;  Zonar.  vui.  5;  Dionys.  m. 
Pr.  nov.  ed.  Didot.)  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
history  previous  to  this  occasion,  but  it  must  have 
been  a  place  of  consequence,  as  we  learn  from  its 
having  struck  coins  as  an  independent  city.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  proper  form  of  the  name 
was  AuscuLUM  or  Ausclum  (written  in  Oscan 
Auhusclum),  whence  we  find  Osculum  and 
"Oscuhma  pngna"  cited  by  Festos  from  Titinius. 
(Friedlander,  OskUche  Miimzen^  p.  55;  Festus,  p. 
197,  V.  Osculana  pugna,)  It  is  again  mentioneid 
during  the  Social  War  in  conjunction  with  Larinum 
and  Yenusia  (Appian.  B,  C.  i.  52),  and  we  learn 
from  the  Liber  Cohniarum  (p.  260)  that  its  terri- 
tory was  portioned  out  to  colonists,  first  by  C.  Grac- 
chus, and  again  by  Julius  Caesar.  An  inscription 
preserved  by  Lupoli  (Iter  Vemuin.  p.  174)  proves 
that  it  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a  colony  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  other  inscriptions  attest  its  continned  ex- 
istence as  a  considerable  provincial  town  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Valentinian.  It  is  therefore  not  a  little 
singular  that  no  mention  of  it  is  found  either  in 
Strabo,  Pliny,  or  Ptolemy.  We  might,  indeed,  sus- 
pect that  the  Aubeculani  of  Pliny  (iii.  II.  s.  16) 
were  the  people  of  Asculum,  but  that  he  seems  (so 
far  as  his  very  confused  list  enables  us  to  judge)  to 
place  them  among  the  Hirpini.  The  modem  city  of 
Ascoli  retains  nearly  the  ancient  site,  on  the  summit 
of  a  gentle  hill,  forming  one  of  the  last  declivities  of 
the  Apennines  towards  the  plain  of  Apulia.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  dty  are  still  \isible 
^mong  the  vineyards  without  the  modem  walls;  and 
many  inscriptions,  fragments  of  statues,  columns,  &c. 
have  been  found  there.  The  battle  with  Pyrrhus 
was  fought  in  the  phiin  beneath,  but  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  hills,  to  which  part  of  the 
Roman  forces  withdrew  for  protection  against  the 
cavalry  and  elephants  of  the  king.  (See  the  newly- 
discovered  fragment  of  Dionysius,  published  by  C. 
MQUer  at  the  end  of  Didot's  edition  of  Josophus, 
Paris,  1847.)  The  name  of  Asculum  is  not  found 
in  the  Itineraries,  but  we  leam  from  an  ancient 
milestone  discovered  on  the  spot  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way,  which  led 
direct  from  Beneventum  to  Cannsium.  (Romonelli, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  248 — ^251;  Lupuli,  Iter  Venuain,  pp. 
157—175;  PratilH,  Via  Appia,  p.  509.) 

2.  {"AffKovKor^  Ptol.;  ''AffKKov,  Strab.),  a  city  of 
Picenum,  situated  on  the  river  Tmentus  or  TrontOf 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  still  called  As- 
coli. It  was  frequently  termed  Asculum  Picenum, 
to  distinguish  it  fh>m  the  city  of  tlie  same  name  in 
Apulia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  15.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  a  place  of  great  strength,  from  its  inaccessible 
position,  and  the  ragged  and  difficult  character  of 
the  surrounding  country  (v,  p.  241);  and  we  leam 
fh)m  Floras  that  it  was,  prior  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest, the  capital  city  of  the  Piccni.  Ucnce  its 
capture  by  the  consul  P.  Scmpronius  Soph  us  in  n.  c. 
268  appeara  to  have  led  to  the  submission  of  the 
whole  nation.     (Flor.  i.  19.)     It  bore  an  important 
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part  in  the  Social  War,  the  massacre  of  Ifao  pro- 
consul Q.  Servilius,  his  legate  Fontcius,  and  all  the 
Soman  citizens  in  the  town  by  the  people  of  As- 
cnlom,  having  given  the  first  signal  for  the  actoal 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  Pompeins  Strabo  was  in 
consequence  sent  with  an  army  to  reduce  the  re- 
fractory city,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Picentians; 
and  even  when  the  tide  of  fortune  was  beginning  to 
turn  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  war,  Pompeius  was  unable  to  reduce  it  till  after 
a  long  and  obstinate  siege.  The  Italian  general 
Judacilius,  himself  a  native  of  Asculum,  who  had 
conducted  the  defence,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life; 
and  Pompeius,  wishing  to  make  an  example  of  the 
city,  put  to  death  all  the  magistrates  and  principal 
citizens,  and  drove  the  other  inhabitants  into  exile. 
(Appian.  B,  C.  i.  38,  47,  48;  Oros.  v.  18;  VelL 
Pat.  iL  21;  Flor.  iii.  19;  Liv.  EpiL  Ixxii.,  Ixxvi.) 
If  we  may  trust  the  expressions  df  Florus,  the  city 
itself  was  destroyed;  but  this  is  probably  an  exagge- 
ration, and  it  would  appear  to  have  quickly  recovered 
from  the  blow  thus  inflicted  on  it,  as  we  find  it  soon 
after  mentioned  by  Cicero  (jiro  SuU.  8)  as  a  muni- 
cipal town,  and  it  was  aae  of  the  places  which 
Caesar  hastened  to  seize,  after  he  had  passed  the 
Rubicon.  Lentulus  Sjnnther,  who  had  previously 
occupied  it  with  10  cohorts,  fled  on  his  approach. 
(Caes.  B,  C.  i.  16.) 

Pliny  terms  Asculam  a  colony,  the  most  illus- 
trious in  Picenum  (iii.  13.  18);  and  its  colonial 
dignity  is  further  attested  by  inscriptions;  but  the 
period  at  which  it  attained  this  rank  is  uncertain. 
It  was  probably  one  of  the  cokmies  of  Augustus. 
(Lib,  Colon,  p.  227;  Grater, /mct.  p.  465.  5,  10; 
Orelli.  Jrucr.  3760;  ZumpL  de  Colon,  p.  349.)  We 
learn  from  numerous  inscriptions,  that  it  continued 
to  be  a  place  of  importance  until  a  late  period  of 
the  Roman  empire;  during  the  Gothic  wars  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Totila;  but  is  again  men- 
tioned by  P.  Diaconus,  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Picenunu  (Procop.  iii.  11 ;  P.  IHac.  ii.  19.)  The 
modem  ci^  of  AscoHij  which  retains  the  anciei^ 
site,  is  still  an  important  place,  and  the  captal  ot 
a  province,  with  a  population  of  about  8000  in- 
habitants. 

The  Itineraries  place  Asculum  on  the  Via  Salaria, 
which  from  thence  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Truentus  to  Castrum  Truentinnm  at  its  mouth, 
and  thence  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Ancona. 
(Itm.  Ant.  pp.  307,  317.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASCURIS  (feero),  a  lake  in  Thessaly  in  the 
range  of  Mt.  Olympus.  The  castle  Lapathub, 
which  Livy  de8crib«»  as  above  the  lake  Ascnris, 
probably  corresponds  to  the  ancient  castle  near  Bap- 
sani.  (Liv.  xhv.  2 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL 
iii.  pp.  349,  418.) 

A'SEA  (^  'A0-«a:  'Acrc^Tqs),  a  town  of  Arcadia 
in  the  district  Maenalia,  situated  near  the  firontier  of 
Laooiiia,  on  the  road  from  M^alopolis  to  Pallantium 
and  Tegea.  Asea  took  part  in  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis,  to  which  city  most  of  its  inhabitants  re- 
moved (Pans.  viii.  27.  §  3,  where  for  'lao-a/a  we 
ought  to  read  *k<rala  or  *A(rca);  but  Asea  continued 
to  exist  as  an  independent  state,  since  the  Aseatae  are 
mentioned,  along  with  the  Megalopolitae,  Tegeatae, 
and  Pallantieis,  as  joining  Epaminondas  before  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  b.  c.  362.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5. 
§  5.)  At  a  later  time,  however,  Asea  belonged  to 
Me^opolis,  as  we  see  from  the  descriptions  of 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  The  city  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions  its  acropolis.    In 
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its  territory,  and  at  the  distance  of  5  stadia  from  the 
dty,  on  the  road  to  Pallantium,  were  the  sources  of 
the  Alphetus,  and  near  them  those  of  the  Enrotas. 
The  two  riven  united  thor  streams,  and,  after  flow- 
ing in  one  channel  for  20  stadia,  disappeared  beneath 
the  earth;  the  Alpheius  rising  again  at  P^ae,  and 
the  Eurotas  at  Belemina  in  Laconia.  North  of  Asea, 
on  the  road  to  Pallantinm,  and  on  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Boreinm  (^Kr&vart),  was  a  temple  of  AtheiiA 
Soteira  and  Poseidon,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Odysseus  on  his  return  from  Troy,  and  of  which  the 
ruins  were  discovered  by  Leake  and  Ross.  The  re- 
mains of  Asea  are  to  be  seen  on  the  height  which 
rises  above  the  copious  spring  of  water  called  Fr€m~ 
gdvrysif "  Frank-spring,"  the  sources  of  the  Alpheius. 
(Strab.  pn.  275,  843 ;  Pans.  viii.  3.  §  4,  viii.  44.  §  3, 
viii.  54.  &  2;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i. 
p.  84,  vol.  iii.  p.  34,  Pehpownuiaca,  p.  247 ;  Ross, 
Beisen  m  Pelopomnet,  vol.  i.  p.  63.) 

ASHER.     [Palaestina.] 

ASHDOD.    [AzoTus.] 

ASHTAROTH  and  ASHTAROTH  CARNAIM 
('AffTOfK^tf,  *AaTapd>0  jrol  Kap^ft^,  LXX.,  El-Me- 
tAHb\  a  town  of  Bashan  {Deut.  i.  4*,  Josh.  ix.  10), 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (Joth.  xiiL  31),  which  was  afterwards  as- 
signed to  the  Levites  (1  Chron,  vi.  71).  Euscbitis 
(OnomoMt.  m  ^ktrrap^O  and  ^AeaptiO)  places  it  6 
M.P.  from  Adraa  and  25  M.  P.  from  Bostnu  This 
town  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham  {Gen.  xiv.  5). 
The  epithet  of  "  Earnaim  "  or  "  horned  "  is  referred 
to  the  worship  of  the  moon  under  the  name  of  Ash- 
taroth  or  Astarte.  This  goddess,  the  Deroeto  of  the 
Greeks,  liad  a  temple  (^Arafyttrttopy  at  Carnion 
(2  Mace.  xil.  26 ;  comp.  I  Mace.  v.  43),  which  is 
identified  with  Ashtaroth,  and  is  described  as  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  but  taken  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  who  slew  25,O0k)  of  the  inhabitants  (2  Mace. 
xii.  26;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  8.  §  4.)  EUMezdrtb, 
which  Colonel  Leake  {Preface  to  Burkhardt's 
Travel*,  p.  xii.)  identifies  with  Ashtaroth,  is  the 
first  resting-place  for  the  caravans  on  the  great 
Hadj  Road  from  Damascus  to  Mekkah.  Buikhardt 
{Trav.  p.  241)  mentions,  that  close  to  the  castle 
where  the  plgrims  collect,  boilt  by  the  Sultan 
Selym,  is  a  lake  or  pond,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference. In  the  midst  of  this  lake  is  an  island, 
— and  at  an  elevated  spot  at  the  extremity  of  a  pro- 
montory, advancing  into  the  lake,  stands  a  sort  of 
chapel,  aromid  which  are  many  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings.  There  are  no  other  ruins.  (Buckingham, 
Arab.  Tribe$y  p.  162  ;  Chesney,  Exped.  Et^kraL 
vol.  i.  p.  511 ;  Capt.  Newbold,  Lond.  Geog.  Joum. 
vol.  xvi.  p.  333.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

A'SIA  (ij  'Ao-fo,  sc.7ii;  Poet  ^Atrls,  -i^os,  Aesoh. 
Pert.  763,  'Ao^is  olVf,  Dum.  Perieg.  20,  ^Afflhos  ^vcf- 
poto;  Asis,  Ov.  Met.  v.  648,  ix.  448:  Eth.  and 
Adj.  ^Aatw6s,  'Aoidrns^  Ion.  'Afrt^n};,  ''Airios? 
frequent  in  Homer  as  a  proper  name;  *A<ricuos, 
Steph.;  *AffiartK6s,  Strab.;  *AiriaTo7»i^f,  Aesch. 
Pert.  12;  ^Aaiarytriis,  Dio  Chrysost,  Lob.  Pkryn. 
646:  Fcm.  *Aaiayfi,  ^Aoidris,  and  'Ao-i^ii,  with 
X^c&i'f  711,  7010,  ap.  Trag. ;  'Aafy,  'Atriiif ,  -(idos,  op. 
Trag.,  with  purhy  and  especially  with  Kiddpa,  for 
the  three-stringed  lyre  of  the  Lydians,  called  simply 
^  'Acrid;  by  Aristoph.  Theem.  120,  comp.  Schol., 
Suid.,  Hesch.,  Etym.  Mag.,  ».v.\  Asianus;  Asius, 
Poets  and  Varr.  ap.  Non.  466.  3;  Asiaticus,  adj. 
Asiagencs,  not  only  in  poets,  but  in  old  Latin, 
for  Asiaticus,  applied  to  Scipio,  Liv.  xxxvii.  58, 
Inscr.,  and  to   Sulk,    Sidon.    Camt,  iii.  80,  see 
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TorodEni,  s.  v.;  Grooor.  Obt.  iv.  391,   p.  531/ 
Frotscb;  Jastlr,  the  fonn  Afiiacna,  Ov,  AfeL  xii.  588, 
mtR  onlj  OD  m  false  resding.     On  the  quantity  of 
tiw  A,  see  Jahn,  ad  Or.  Met.  r.  648). 

This  most  important  geognphioU  name  lias  the 
Iblloiniig  sifexnfications.  1 .  The  continent  of  Asia. 
—  2.  Asia  JJccor  (see  below).  —  3.  The  kingdom 
of  Tror  (Poet.  a.  g.  Or.  Met.  xiii.  484).  —  4.  The 
kmf^Am  of  Peroamus.  —  5.  The  Roman  province 
of  Asia  (see  the  Article).  —  6.  A  city  of  Lydia  (see 
helov,  Na  1.).  —  7.  An  ishind  of  Aethiopia,  accord- 
ins:  to  Steph.  B.,  who  gives  'Affidrris  for  a  citizen, 
and  EtA,  *Airu^,  Thu  article  is  on  the  continent 
ef  Asia. 

L  Origm  and  AppUotUions  of  the  Name.  —  The 
origin  of  the  names,  both  of  Knrope  and  Asia,  is  lost 
ta  aataqnity,  bat  perhaps  not  irrecoverably.  The 
Greek  writers  give  two  derivations.  First,  on  their 
svstem  of  referring  the  names  of  tribes  and  conn- 
trie»  to  a  penao  as  eponymna,  they  tell  ns  of  a 
Bym|^  Asia  as  one  of  the  Ooeuiids,  danghters  of 
Oceaooa  and  Tethya  (Hes.  Theog.  359),  the  wife  of 
lapetns,  and  mother  of  Prometheos  (Apollod.  L  2. 
§2;  Eostath. a4i/>ion. Per. 270, 620;  Etym.Mag. 
a. p.;  Sdiol.  Lyoophr.  1412),  or,  according  to  others, 
the  wife  of  Proroethens.  (Herod,  iv.  25 ;  Schol.  Apol- 
lon.  L  444;  Steph.  B.  «.9.)  In  this  mythical  gene- 
al<i^,  it  should  be  noticed  that  Asia  is  connected 
with  the  Titanic  deities,  and  Europe  with  the  race 
of  Zeoa.     (Kitter,  VorhoUe,  p.  456.) 

The  other  daas  of  derivations  connects  Asia,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  Lydia,  which  some  of  the 
pazDmarians  distinctly  state  to  have  been  at  first 
called  Asia;  an  opmion  which  Strabo  ascribes  to  the 
arhaol  of  Denwtrins  of  Scepsis.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  627 ; 
ScbtJ.  Aristoph.  Thetm.  120;  Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod. 
iL  779.)  We  are  told  of  a  city  called  Asia,  near 
IL  Tmohis,  where  the  Lydian  lyre  was  invented 
(£fjpn.  Mag  ».  v. ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  and  to  which 
KcUie]  (voL  iii.  p.  93)  refers  the  Lydian  coins  bear- 
js^  the  mscription  ASIEflN. 

Hemdotos  says  that  the  Lydians  themselves  de- 
rind  the  name  of  Asia  from  one  of  their  ancient 
kii^s,  Asias,  the  son  of  Cotys,  the  son  of  Manes, 
whoae  name  continoed  to  be  borne  by  the  ^vA^ 
*Ands  in  the  city  of  Sardis  (Herod,  iv.  45;  Eu- 
stath.  od  Dion.  Perieg.  270, 620),  and  whose  chapel 
near  the  Catster  was  still  shown  in  Stralio's  time. 
(Strab.  xir.  p.  650.)  A  similar  account  is  given  by 
Ditnyvins  of  Halicamassns,  in  his  discnssion  respect- 
iBg  the  Etmscans,  the  snpposed  emigrants  from 
Lydia  ^  p.  21,  ed.  Sylbarg).  Another  instamce  of 
the  oooDectaoa  of  the  name  with  Lydia  is  famished 
by  the  passage  of  Homer,  in  which  we  have  also  the 
'  fint  example  of  the  word  Asia  in  a  Greek  writer 
•  {IL  iL  461):  —  'Affim  iv  Acifutfyi,  KaO(rrp(ov  hiupX 
Pi*9pa.  (Coroi^  Dion.  Perieg.  836—^8.)  In  this 
pBssajce,  the  ancient  grammarians  read  'Acrfw  as  the 
gcoitire  of  ^Atriar,  not  'Airfy  the  dative  of  'Airtov. 
(SrboL  Ariatoph.  Jlc&.  68;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  650,  comp. 
xiii.  p^  627;  Steph.  B.  ».  9.;  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
JWieg.  620,  ad  Bom.  pp.  204.  10;  Etym.  Mag. 
«.  r.)  Bnt  even  if^  with  some  of  the  best  modem 
arhc^BXB,  we  adopt  the  reading  thus  rejected  by  the 
^aodrats,  'Aa(qp  should  still  be  taken  as  the  adjective 
cooDected  with  'Acriis,  i.  e.  C^  meadow  eaered  to 
tie  hero  Anas.  (Hermann,  ad  ffymn.  in  Apoll 
350;  Thiersch,  Gramm.  §  178,  No.  26;  Spitzner, 
otf  he.:  of  ooorse,  no  an^omoit  can  be  ^wn  from 
Virjnl's  Aeia  prata  Cagetri,  Georg.  i.  383,  384, 
which  is  a  mere  imitation;  comp.  Jen.  vii.  701, 
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Asia  pdhu.  The  explanation  of  iurl^  as  the  adjec^ 
tive  of  &rfi,  mttd  or  slime^  barely  requires  mention, 
Strph.  B.  e.  v.;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  620.) 
The  text  of  Homer  confirms  the  statement  of  ancient 
writers,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Asia,  as  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  world,  any  more  than  of  £»- 
ropa  or  Libya,  and  that  such  a  system  of  division, 
among  the  Greeks  at  least,  was  probably  subsequent 
to  the  Homeric  poems.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  554 ;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.)  He  also  uses  "Acio^  or  'Ao-Jar  as  a  proper 
name  of  more  tiian  one  hero  among  the  Trojan  allies 
(see  Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Amu),  and  it  deserves 
notice  that  one  tradition  derived  the  name  of  the 
continent  from  the  sage  and  seer  Asios,  who  pre- 
sented the  palladium  to  Tros  (Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  620;  Suid.  8.  v.  IlaAAdStoy);  indications 
that  the  root  was  known  in  other  parts  of  W.  Asia 
besides  Lydia.  Another  tradition  of  considerable 
importance  is  preserved  by  Strabo  from  the  poet 
Callinas;  namdy,  that  when  the  Cinmierians  in- 
vaded Ada,  and  took  Sardis,  the  people  whom  they 
drove  out  of  the  dty  were  called  'Haioi^f  r,  which 
the  grammarians  of  the  school  of  Demetrius  of  Scep- 
sis interpreted  as  the  Ionic  form  of  ^Afftovtis. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  627.)  Neither  should  we  altogether 
overlook  the  firequency  of  the  syllable  As  in  Trojan 
and  other  Asiatic  names,  such  as  'Ao-irdpeucos,  'AajceU 
yios,  and  several  others. 

Scholars  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  antiquity 
only  friom  a  Grecian  point  of  view,  are  content  to 
draw  from  these  premises  the  conclusion,  that  Asia 
was  the  name  first  applied  by  the  Greeks,  whether 
borrowed  from  the  natives  or  not^  to  that  part  of  the 
region  east  of  the  Aegean  Sea  with  which  they  first 
became  acquiunted,  namely,  the  plains  of  Lydia; 
that  the  Greek  colonists,  who  settled  on  the  coasts 
of  that  region,  were  naturally  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  mother  country,  as  the  Greeks  of  Ada  ; 
and  that  the  name,  having  thus  become  common, 
was  extended  with  their  extending  knowledge  of  the 
country,  first  to  the  regions  within  the  Halys  and 
the  Taurus,  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  continent.  It 
is  important  to  observe  that  this  is  confessedly  a  mere 
hgpotheeis ;  for  the  expressicm  of  an  opinion  on  such 
a  subject  by  an  ancient  writer,  who  could  not  pos- 
sess the  means  of  certain  knowledge,  must  not  be 
taken  as  positive  evidence,  simply  because  it  comes 
to  ns  in  the  form  of  a  statement  made  by  one  whom 
we  accept  as  an  authority  on  matters  within  the 
range  of  his  knowledge ;  nay  more,  such  statements, 
when  reduced  to  their  trae  value,  as  ojnnions,  are 
aSien  desennng  of  much  less  regard  than  the  specu- 
lations of  modem  scholars,  based  on  a  wider  foun- 
dation, and  guided  by  a  sounder  criticism.  There 
is  a  science  Oi  ancient  history,  even  as  to  its  facts, 
which  is  ever  advancing,  like  all  other  sciences,  and 
fer  similar  reasons.  Least  of  all  can  it  be  permitted 
to  the  inquirer,  wilfrilly  to  restrict  himself  to  one 
kind  of  evidrace;  as,  fbr  example,  to  take  the  as- 
sertions and  hints  of  classical  writers  at  their  utmoet 
value,  while  rejecting  the  results  of  Oriental  and 
other  learning. 

If  the  primeval  history  of  Asia  is  ever  to  be  settled 
on  a  basis  of  probability  (and  few  objects  of  learning 
yield  in  interest  to  this),  it  must  be  by  a  compre- 
hensive and  patient  criticism,  cautions  but  not  timid, 
of  all  the  existing  sources  of  information,  in  history, 
ethnography,  philology,  mythology,  and  antiquities; 
whether  derived  from  the  West,  the  East,  or  the 
North;  from  direct  testimony,  indirect  eridence,  or 
well  conducted  speculation;  from  sacred  or  secular 
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aQthorities;  from  ancient  records,  or  from  modern 
scholarship.  The  choice  is  between  the  use  of  this 
method  by  competent  inquirers,  and  its  abuse  hj 
sciolists;  for  the  Uhlrd  course,  of  keeping  within  the 
imaginary  confines  (for  certain  limits  there  are 
none)  of  "/MMfire"  knowledge,  is  not  likely  to  be 
followed  till  men  forget  their  natural  thirst  for  in- 
formation concerning  past  ages. 

In  such  a  spirit,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Asia  lias  been  discussed  by  various  writers, 
especially  by  Carl  Ritter,  in  his  VorhaUe  Euro- 
paiMcher  VoOsergetckichten  vor  Herodotus,  Berlin, 
1820,  Sro.  Even  an  outline  of  the  discussion,  as 
thus  conducted,  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  article.     It  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  result 

In  the  first  place,  the  statements  of  the  Greek 
writers  already  quoted  point  to  a  wider  use  of  the 
name  in  the  West  of  Asia  Minor  than  the  limits  of 
Lydia  Proper;  and  moreover,  they  clearly  indicate 
that  the  name  was  in  use  among  the  Asiatics  them- 
selves. Going  from  one  extreme  to  another,  some 
Orientalists  seek  for  a  purely  Phoenician  origin  of 
the  name;  a  view  as  narrow  as  that  which  wonld 
make  it  purely  Greek.  (See,  for  both  views.  Pott, 
EtymoL  Forschungen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  190,  191.)  But 
a  wider  inquiry  shows  us  the  root  AS,  among  va- 
f  nous  peoples  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  Asia, 
from  India,  through  Scytliia,  round  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  up  to  Scandinavia,  and  among  the  Etrus- 
cans and  other  peoples  of  Southern  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  W.  Asia,  in  such  connections  as  leads  to  the 
strong  presumption  that  its  primary  reference  is  to 
the  SkiUf  especially  as  an  object  of  religious  worship; 
that  the  Asians  are  tlic  people  o/iheSun^  or,  in  the 
secondary  form  of  the  notion,  the  people  from  the 
East ;  and  that  of  Asia  itself,  it  Is  as  good  ety- 
mology as  poetry  to  say :  — 

"  Tis  the  clime  of  the  East,  'tis  the  kind  of  the 
Sun."  *  V'    ."••-♦,• 

The  correlative  derivation  of  Europa,  from  the 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  root  Ereb,  Oreb  or  Erob 
(not  unknown  also  to  the  Indo<European  languages), 
signifying  the  evening,  sunset,  and  hence  the  West, 
is  admitted  even  by  philologists  who  are  cautious  of 
orientalisms.  At  all  events,  be  the  etymology  sound 
or  not,  the  /act  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt,  that  tlw 
earliest  distinction  between  the  two  continents  made 
by  the  Greeks  was  expressed  with  reference  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  known  ports  of  each,  as  to 
the  East,  and  to  the  West.  (Ritter,  VorhaUe,  pp. 
300,  foil.,  456,  foil.;  Pott,  L  c;  Sprengel,  Gtsch. 
d.  Geogr.  Entdeck.  p.  59;  Sickler,  Alte  Geogr.  pp. 
58,  61 ;  Bemhardy,  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  836,  p.  754; 
Ukert,vol.i.  pt.  ii.  pp.  207— 211.) 

Proceeding  now  to  the  use  of  the  word  by  Greek 
writers,  as  the  name  of  the  continent,  we  find  the 
applications  of  it  very  different.  As  already  stated, 
Homer  knows  nothing  of  the  division  of  the  world 
into  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  ( Libya).  The  earliest 
allusions  to  this  division  are  found  in  the  writers  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c,  namely  Pin- 
dar, Aeschylus,  and  the  logographers  Hecataeus  and 
Pherecydes,  Pindar  merely  refers  to  the  part  of 
the  continent  opposite  to  Rhodes  as  a  "  promontory 
of  Asia"  (:Afffof  4fi€6\<p,  OL  vii.  33.  s.  18);  but, 
in  several  passages,  he  speaks  of  Libya  in  a  manner 
which  clearly  shows  a  knowledLO  of  the  tripartite 
division.  (Pyth.  iv.  6,  42,  259,  v.  52,  ix.  67,  71, 
109, 121,  Isth.  iii.  72.)  Aeschylus  speaks  of  '*  the 
abode  of  pure  Asia  "  as  adjacent  to  the  pUce  where 
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Prometheus  suffers  (Prom.  412;  tvoucov  hryvui 
'Aclas  cSoT,  where  the  epithet  inclines  ns  to  think 
that  'Aalas  is  the  nymph  Asia,  and  the  *Afflas  tSos 
the  country  named  from  her).  In  w.  730 — ^735,  ho 
distinguishes  between  the  land  of  Europe  and  the 
continent  Asia,  as  divided  by  the  Cinmierian  Bos- 
porus ;  but  elsewhere  he  mokes  the  river  Phads  the 
boundary  (Fr.  177).  He  also  mentions  Libya  {Supp. 
284,  Etm.  292).  Hecataeus  and  Pherecydes  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  whole  earth  as  divided  into  two 
equal  parts — Europe  on  the  N.,  and  Asia  with  Li- 
bya on  the  S. — by  the  strait  of  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules in  the  W.,  and  the  Phasis  (or  Araxes)  and 
Caucasus  on  the  E.,  the  subdivision  of  the  southern 
half  into  Asia  and  Libya  being  made  by  the  Nile ; 
and  they  keep  to  the  old  notion  of  the  poets,  that 
the  earth  was  enclosed  by  the  ocean,  as  a  river  dr- 
culating  round  it  (Frag.  ed.  Didot;  Ukert,  Unter-' 
such,  uber  die  Geogr.  des  ffekaiaus  u.  Damastes, 
Weimar,  1814;  Id.  Geogr.  vol.  i  pt.i.  pu  213;  For- 
biger,  vol.  i.  pp.  49 — 63):  and  this,  with  some  va- 
riation as  to  the  boundaries,  appears  to  have  been 
the  common  view  down  to  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
who  complains  of  the  di\'ision  as  altogether  arbitrary. 
"  I  wonder,"  he  says  (iv.  42),  "  at  those  who  dis- 
tingush  and  divide  Libya  and  Asia  and  Europe  [i.  e^ 
as  if  they  were  equal  or  nearly  so],  for  there  is  no 
small  difference  between  them.  For,  in  length,  Eu- 
rope extends  along  both  the  others;  but,  as  to  its 
breadth,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  worth  while  to  corn* 
pare  it  with  the  others."  He  seems  to  mean  that 
they  are  so  much  narrower,  which  he  iUustrates  by 
relating  the  circumnavigation  of  Libya,  and  the 
voyage  of  Scylax,  under  Dareius  I.,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  head  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  He  proceeds:  "  Bnt^ 
as  for  Europe,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  have  dis- 
covered whether  it  is  surrounded  by  water,  either  on 
the  E.  or  towards  the  N.,  but  it  is  ascertained  to 
extend  in  length  all  along  both  the  other  parts  (i.  e. 
Libya  and  Asia).  Nor  am  I  able  to  conjecture  who 
gave  to  the  earth,  which  is  one,  three  different  names, 
derived  from  the  names  of  women,  and  assigned  as 
their  boundaries  the  Egyptian  river  Kile  and  the 
Colchian  river  Phasis;  but  others  say  they  are  the 
Maeotic  river  Tanais  and  the  Cimmerian  Straits" 
(iv.  45).  He  rejects  with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the 
river  Ocean  flowing  round  the  earth,  and  laughs  at 
those  who  drew  maps  showing  the  earth  rounder 
than  if  it  had  been  struck  out  with  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, and  making  Asia  equal  to  Europe  (iv.  36, 
comp.  iv.  8,  ii.  21,  23).  Hb  notion  of  Asia  is  some- 
what as  follows: — The  central  part  of  the  continent 
extends  from  the  Southern  Sea,  also  called  the  Red 
Sea  ('EpvdpV:  Indian  Ocean),  to  the  Northern  Sea 
(i.  e.  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Euxine),  into 
which  the  river  Phasis  falls,  forming  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  Asia  (iv.  37).  This  central  portion  is  inha- 
bited by  four  peoples :  namely,  from  S.  to  N.,  the 
Persians,  the  Medes,  the  Sospeirians,  and  the  Cd- 
chians.  (See  the  articles.)  On  the  W.  of  this 
central  portion,  two  peninsulas  (iutrai)  run  out  into 
the  sea.  The  first  begins  on  the  N.  at  tlie  Phasis, 
and  extends  along  the  Pontus  and  the  Hellespont,  as 
far  as  Sigeum  in  Troas,  and,  on  the  S.  side,  from  the 
Myriandrian  gulf,  adjacent  to  Phoenice,  to  the  Trio- 
pian  promontory  (iv.  38);  namely,  it  is  the  penin- 
sula of  Asia  Minor:  he  adds  that  it  is  inhabited  by 
thirty  people.  The  other  peninsula  extends  into 
the  Southern  Sea,  including  Persis,  Assyria,  and 
Arabia,  and  ending  at  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  gulf, 
according  to  the  common  notion  of  it  (c  39 ;  comp. 
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AsABtA,  p^  180,  col.  1);  but  Libya  really  fbnns  a 
part  of  this  same  peninsula  (c.  41).  As  to  the 
boondaiy  between  Asia  and  Libya,  be  himself  would 
place  it  on  the  W.  border  of  Egypt;  but  he  tells  us 
that  the  boondaiy  recognized  by  the  Greeks  was 
the  Nile:  the  lanians,  however,  re<:arded  the  Delta 
of  K^rpt  as  belonging  neither  to  Asda  nor  to  Libya 
(iL  16,  17).  On  the  other  side  of  the  central  por- 
tion, the  parts  beycmd  the  Persians,  Modes,  Sa^i- 
lians,  and  Colchians,  extend  eastuv-ard  along  the 
Bed  Sea  (/w&m  Ocean),  and  northward  as  far  as 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  river  Araxes  (by  which  he 
seems  to  mean  the  Oxns).  Asia  is  inhabited  as  far 
as  India,  to  the  east  of  which  the  earth  is  desert  and 
unknown  (c.  40).  For  this  reason  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  define  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Assi  on  the  cast ;  but  he  does  not,  at  least  commonly, 
extenl  the  latter  name  beyond  India. 

From  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Stnibo, 
▼arkais  optnions  prevailed  as  to  the  distinction  of  the 
three  ouoiincnts.     These  opiniona  Eratosthenes  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  namely,  some  made  rivers 
the  boondaiies,  namely  the  Kile  and  the  Tanais, 
thus  making  the  continents  islands;  while  others 
placed  the  boundaries  across  isthmuses^  namely,  that 
brtwecn  the  Eoxine  and  the  Caspian,  and  that  be- 
tween the  Aralrian  gulf  and  the  Serbonian  lake, — 
thus  making  the  continents  penumdas.      Erato- 
sthenes, like  Herodotus,  made  light  of  the  whole 
distinction,  and  cited  this  disagreement  as  an  argu- 
ment against  it;  but  Strabo  maintains  its  utility. 
(Stiab.  L  ppu  65- — 67.)    The  boundaries  adopted  by 
Stnbo  hiimelf,  and  generally  recdved  from  his  time, 
and  finally  setded  by  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  were, 
CD  the  aide  of  Europe,  the  Tanais  iDon)^  Maeotis 
(Sea  of  Asov),  Cinmoezian  Bosporus  (Straits  of 
Kaffay,  the  Pontus  or  Euxine  (Black  Sea),  the 
Tbracian  Bosporus  (Channel  of  Constantinople), 
PrapoDtis  (Sea  of  Marmora),  Hellespont  (Darda- 
neUesy,  Aegean  (Archipelaffo),  and  Mediterranean ; 
and,  oD  the  side  of  Libya,  the  Arabicus  Sinus  (Hed 
Sns)  and  the  isthmus  of  Aisinog(<Aies).  The  opinion 
had  also  faeoome  established,  in  Stiabo*s  time,  that 
the  E.  and  K.  parts  of  Asia  were  surrounded  by  an 
orean,  which  also  surrounded  the  outer  parts  of  Li- 
bya and  Europe;  but  some,  and  even  Ptolemy,  re- 
verted to  the  old  notion,  which  we  find  in  the  early 
pi«t»,  that  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  of 
libya  were  united  by  C(»tinuou8  land,  enclosing 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  E.  and  S.:  this  ** unknown 
land  ^  extends  from  Cattigara,  the  southmoet  city  of 
the  Snae,  to  the  promontory  Prasum,  hLs  southmost 
point  m  the  E.  coast  of  Libya,  in  about  the  paiaUel 
f/20°  &  bt.    (Ptol  vii.  3.  §  6,  5.  §§  2,  5—8.) 

IL  Partieular  Knowledge  of  Asia  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. — Such  were  the  general  no- 
tioos  attached  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans  at  different 
times,  to  the  word  Asia,  as  one  of  the  three  great 
diriakias  of  the  then-known  world.  In  proceeding  to 
idve  a  btief  account  of  the  more  particular  knowl^ge 
whkh  they  possessed  of  the  continent,  it  will  be  no- 
eesaary  to  revert  to  the  history  of  their  intercourse 
with  its  inhabitants,  and  the  gradual  extension  of 
tfaor  Booxces  of  information  respecting  its  geography. 

The  fint  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possMsed 
«f  the  opposite  shores  of  the  A^:ean  Sea  dates  be- 
fan  the  earliest  historical  records.  The  legends  re- 
fpncting  the  Argouautic  and  Trojan  expeditions  and 
ether  mythical  stories,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  al- 
luaions  to  commercial  and  other  intercouree  with  the 
peopfas  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  on  tlie 
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other  hand,  Indicate  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge  of 
the  coast,  from  the  month  of  the  Phasis,  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
The  Homeric  poems  show  a  familiar  acquaintance 
vrith  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a  vaguer  know- 
ledge of  its  N.  and  S.  shores,  and  of  the  SE.  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean;  as  far  as  Colchis  and  the  land  (^ 
the  Amazons  on  the  former  side,  and  Phoenicia  and 
Lower  Egypt  on  the  latter.  Hesiod  had  heard  of  the 
river  Phasis,  and  of  the  Kile,  which  was  known  to 
Homer  under  the  name  of  Aegyptus  (Theog.  338, 
339).  The  cyclic  poets  indicate  a  gradually  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  shores  of  western  Asia.  (For 
tlie  details,  see  Ukert,  vol.  i.,  and  Forbiger,  vol.  i.) 

This  knowledge  was  improved  and  increased  by 
the  colonization  of  the  W.,  N.,  and  S.  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  by  the  relations  into  which  these  Greek 
colonies  were  brought,  first  with  the  Lydian,  and  then 
with  the  Persian  Empires.  Under  the  former,  tlieir 
knowledge  does  not  seem  to  have  been  extended  be- 
yond the  W.  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  Halys, 
— and  that  not  in  any  accurate  detiul;  but  the  over- 
throw of  the  Lydian  empire  by  Cyrus,  in  b.  c.  646, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  the  Per- 
sians, opened  up  to  their  inquiries  all  Asia,  as  far  at 
least  as  the  Caspian  on  the  N.  and  the  Indus  on  tlie 
E.;  and  their  collision  with  the  Persian  Empire 
made  it  their  interest  to  gain  information  of  its  ex- 
tent and  resources.  The  court  of  Persia  was  visited 
by  Greeks,  who  there  found,  not  only  means  of  satis- 
fying their  curiosity,  but  of  obtaining  employment, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  physician  Democedes.  (Herod, 
iii.  129.)  In  b.  c.  501 — 500  Aristagoras  of  Mile- 
tus was  able  to  exhibit  at  Sparta  a  map,  on  copper, 
of  the  countries  between  Ionia  and  Susa.  (Herod. 
V.  49.)  The  settlement  of  the  Persian  Empire 
under  Dareios,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  accom- 
panied by  the  compilation  of  recoids,  of  which  the 
still  extant  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Behistun  may 
serve  as  an  example.  It  must  have  been  by  the  aid 
of  such  records  that  Herodotus  composed  his  full 
account  of  the  twenty  satrapies  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire (iii.  89,  vii.  61);  and  his  personal  inquiries  in 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia  enabled  him  to  add  further  de- 
tails respecting  the  SW.  parts  of  Asia;  while,  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  civilized  world,  he  heard 
from  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  N.  shores  of  the 
Euxine  marvellous  stories  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia.  His  knowledge,  more  or  less  imper- 
fiect,  extends  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  and  Caspian,  the 
Sauiomatae  (Sarmatians),  the  Massagetae,  and  other 
northern  peoples,  the  Oxus  (probably),  Bactiia,  W. 
India,  and  ^abia.  The  care  which  Herodotus  takes 
to  distinguish  between  the  facts  he  learnt  from  re- 
cords and  from  personal  observation,  and  the  vague 
accounts  which  he  obtained  firom  travellers  and 
traders,  entitles  him  to  the  appellation  of  Father  of 
Geography,  as  well  as  History. 

The  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  added  little  in  the  way  of  direct 
knowledge,  except  with  respect  to  the  regions  ac- 
tually traversed;  but  that  enterprise  involved,  in  its 
indirect  consequences,  all  the  fruits  of  Alexander's 
conquests.  Meanwhile,  the  Greek  physician  Ctesias 
was  collecting  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  the  ma- 
terials of  his  two  works  on  Persia  and  India,  of  which 
we  have,  unfortunately,  only  fragments. 

A  new  epoch  of  geographical  discoveiy  in  Asia 
was  introduced  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 
Besides  the  personal  acquaintance  which  they  en- 
abled the  Greeks  to  form  with  those  provinces  of 
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the  Persian  Empire  hitherto  onlj  knoiwn  to  them 
by  report,  his  campaigns  extended  their  knowledge 
over  the  regions  watered  by  the  Indos  and  its  five 
great  tributaries  (^the  PanjaJb  and  Scinde),  and,  even 
farther  than  his  arms  actually  penetrated,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  lower  course  of  the 
Indus,  and  the  shores  between  its  mouth  and  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  explored  by  Nearchus; 
and  some  further  knowledge  was  gained  of  the 
nomad  tribes  which  roamed  (as  they  still  do)  over 
the  vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia  by  the  attempt  of 
Alexander  to  penetrate  on  the  NE.  beyond  the 
Jaxartes  {Sihon) ;  while,  on  all  points,  the  Greeks 
were  placed  in  advanced  positions  from  which  to 
acquire  further  information,  especially  at  Alexandreia, 
whither  voyagers  constantly  brought  accounts  of 
the  shores  of  Arabia  and  India,  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Taprobane,  and  even  beyond  this,  to  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Cochin-China.  The 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
was  embodied  in  a  map  by  Dicaearchus,  a  disciple 
of  Aristotle. 

On  the  E.  and  N.  the  wars  and  commerce  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  carried  Greek  knowledge 
of  Asia  no  further,  except  to  a  small  extent  in  the 
direction  of  India,  where  Selencus  Nicator  (b.c.314) 
led  an  expedition  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  Paubothra,  where  their  pro- 
longed residence  enabled  them  to  learn  much  of  the 
peninsula  of  India.  The  voyage  of  Patrocles  round 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  also  deserves  men- 
tion. {Diet.  o/Bioff.  art.  Patrocles.)  Of  course 
more  acquaintance  was  guned  with  the  countries 
already  subdued,  until  the  conquests  of  the  Parthians 
shut  out  the  Greeks  from  the  country  E.  of  the 
Tigris- valley;  a  limit  which  the  Romans,  in  their 
turn,  were  never  able  to  pass. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  other  great  seat  of  his  Eastern 
Empire,  Alexander's  genius  was  bearing  fruits  which 
we  are  still  reaping.  Wliatever  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  conqueror  of  Greece  and  Persia,  the 
founder  of  Alexandreia  demands  an  exalted  place 
among  those  who  have  benefited  mankind  by  the  ex- 
tension of  their  knowledge.  There,  in  a  position  ac- 
cessible by  sea  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  east  and  of 
the  west,  commerce  was  maintained  and  extended  by 
the  advance  of  science,  whose  aid  she  rewarded  by 
oontributions  of  fresh  knowledge  from  remote  coun- 
tries; and,  under  the  protection  of  the  first  Ptolemies, 
mathematical  and  physical  theories,  and  the  ob- 
servations of  travellers  and  merchants,  advaitccd 
hand  in  hand,  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of  a  real 
system  of  geographical  science.  Whatever  aid  the 
records  of  past  inquiries  could  furnish  was  provided 
for  by  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  library,  which 
we  may  safely  assume  to  have  contained  accounts  of 
Phoenician  voyages,  which  the  conquest  of  Tyre 
transferred  to  the  Macedonians.  Aristotle  had  al- 
ready established  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  now  Eratosthenes  (about  B.  c.  270 — 240)  made 
the  great  stride  forwards  in  mathematical  geography, 
of  drawing  lines  upon  its  surface,  to  which  to  refer 
the  pooitions  of  places,  namely,  from  £.  to  W.  the 
Aequator  and  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  seven  other 
parallels  of  latitude  through  important  places;  and 
from  N.  to  S.,  two  boundary  lines,  marking  the 
limits  of  the  known  world»  and,  between  these, 
seven  meridians  through  important  places.  (See 
J)ict.  of  Biog.  art.  Eratosthenes.')  Instruments 
having  been  invented  for  taking  latitudes,  and  those 
latitudes  being  compared  with  the  standard  parallels, 
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the  positions  of  places  were  now  laid  down  with  sk 
accuracy  previously  unattainable.  Still,  however, 
the  geographer  was  dependent,  for  the  determinatioo 
of  hngitudeSy  on  computations  by  days*  journeys, 
and  so  forth.  During  the  same  period  the  means  of 
information  were  increased,  not  only  by  the  increase 
of  commerce  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  by  the  es< 
tabli&hment  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  in 
Central  Asia.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  know* 
ledge  of  Eratosthenes  and  his  followers  embraces  the 
great  mountain-chains  N.  of  India,  the  Paropa- 
MI8US,  Emodus,  and  Imaus,  and  extends  £.  as  fiir 
as  the  Seres.  The  mathematical  geography  of 
Eratosthenes  was  greatly  improved  by  Uipparchus^ 
B.  c.  150.    (See  art  in  Diet,  of  Biog.) 

The  extension  of  the  Ronmn  empire  over  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  their  wars  with  Mithridatca 
and  the  Parthians,  not  only  added  greatly  to  the- 
accuracy  of  their  information  respecting  Western 
Asia,  but  extended  it,  on  the  N.,  into  the  heart  of  the 
Caucasian  countries,  a  region  of  which  the  Greeks 
had  scarcely  any  knowledge;  while,  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus  made 
them  fiur  better  acquainted  with  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia.  [Arabia.]  The  fruits  of  these  dis- 
coveries were  stored  up  by  the  administrative  ability 
of  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  Agrippa,  who  caused 
measurements  and  observations  to  be  taken,  and 
recorded  in  maps  and  itineraries;  and  by  the  literary 
labours  of  the  great  geogi-apher  Strabo,  whose  im- 
mortal work  is  founded  on  an  extensive  knowledge 
and  diligent  criticism  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
geographers,  on  the  further  discoveries  made  up  to 
his  time,  and  on  his  own  personal  observations  in 
extensive  traveK  (See  the  art.  in  the  Diet,  of 
Biog.)  The  brief  epitome  of  Pomponius  Mela,  who 
wrote  under  Claudius,  and  the  elaborate  compilation 
of  the  elder  Pliny,  complete  the  exhibition  of  Greek 
and  Soman  knowledge  of  Asia  (as  of  the  other  con- 
tinents), under  the  first  Caesars. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  bad 
become  the  final  limit  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
E.,  further  advances  were  made  in  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus;  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  nomad  tribes 
of  the  North  became  better  known;  and  information 
was  obtained  of  a  great  caravan  route  between  India 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  through  Bactria,  and 
of  another  commercial  track,  leading  over  the  high 
table-land  of  Central  Asia  to  the  distant  regions  of 
the  Seres.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  Borne  and 
her  chief  provinces  were  making  continually  new 
demands  on  the  energies  (^  commerce,  which  led  to 
constant  accessions  of  knowledge,  especially  in  the 
extreme  regions  of  SE.  Asia.  Meanwhile,  a  frebh 
step  in  the  scientific  part  of  get^raphy  was  made  by 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  under  Antoninus  Pius,  A.  D.  1 50. 
(See  art.  in  Diet,  of  Biog.) 

Under  M.  Aurelius,  the  geography  of  the  ancients 
reached  its  highest  point,  in  the  celebrated  work  of 
Ptolemy,  a.  d.  160,  which  remained  the  text-book 
of  the  science  down  to  the  Middle  Ages.  (See  art. 
in  Diet,  of  Biog.)  He  impn^-ed  the  system  of 
Marinus;  constructed  a  map  of  the  world  on  a  new 
projection;  and  tabulated  tlie  results  of  all  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  his  time  in  a  list  of  countries, 
and  the  chief  places  in  them,  with  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  each  appended  to  its  name.  liis  dili- 
gence and  judgment  have  received  continual  con- 
firmation from  new  discoveries;  the  gTeate^t  defect 
of  his  work  being  that  which  resulted  neccs^arily 
from  the  wont  of  a  method  for  fixing  the  longitude 
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tsf  pheoL  Wa  chief  exteosioD  of  the  knowledge  of 
Asia  xefen  to  the  penlnsala  of  India  bejond  the 
GaivTcs,  and  a  snutU  portion  of  the  adjacent  part  of 
China  [Thixae],  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago;  to  the  large  rivers  and  great 
oummereial  cities  in  the  N.  of  China  [Seres]  ;  to 
some  of  the  monntain  ranges  of  the  table-land  of 
Centrsl  Asia  [Imaus,  &c.]  ;  and  to  the  names  of 
Scjthian  tribes  in  the  North.     [Scythia.] 

Some  farther  dtscoreries  were  made  in  parts  of 
Asia,  of  which  we  have  the  records  in  the  works 
4]f  A;:;atbemenis,  Dionysios  Periegetes,  Marcian  of 
Uerackia,  and  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  va- 
n^nA  n€f)£rAo(,  and  espedal'.j  in  the  geographical 
lexicon  c^  Stephanas  Bjzantinus;  bat  the  onlj 
^klitioos  to  the  knowledge  of  Asia  worth  mention- 
ing, are  the  embassj  of  Jfistinian  11.  to  the  Torks 
in  the  steppes  W.  and  S.  of  the  Altai  moontuns, 
A.  D.  569,  and  in  the  increased  knowledge  of  India, 
CerluD,  and  China,  gained  by  the  visits  of  Cosmas 
Indkopleostes.     (See  art.  in  Did.  ofBiog.) 

On  many  points  there  was  a  potiitive  retrogression 
finan  knowledge  previonsl/  secured ;  and  this  may 
be  tnoed  mme  or  less  throngh  the  whole  history  of 
ancMBt  geography.  Thns,  Herodotus  liad  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  Arabian  Golf  than  some  later 
writers,  who  took  it  for  a  lake ;  and  he  knew  the 
Caspnm  to  be  a  lake,  while  Strabo  and  Mela  make 
it  a  Golf  of  the  Korthem  Ocean.  Herodotus,  Era- 
tosthenes and  Strabo,  knew  that  the  Great  Southern 
Ocean  snrromided  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  yet 
many  eminent  writere,  both  before  and  after  Stndx), 
HipparchuB,  Polybios,  and  ^larinns,  ibr  example, 
£dl  into  the  enor  of  connecdng  India  and  Africa  by 
a  Sontbera  Contineaot,  which  was  at  last  perpetuated 
by  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
(bIv  dispelled  by  the  circumnavigatiiMi  of  Africa. 

The  notions  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  size 
and  fonn  of  Asia  were  such  as  might  be  inferred 
from  what  has  been  stated.  Distances  computed 
firom  the  accounts  of  travellers  are  always  exag- 
^^-ated ;  and  hence  the  S.  part  of  the  continent  was 
sappoeed  to  extoid  mnch  farther  to'  the  E.  than  it 
leally  does  (about  60^  of  long,  too  much,  according 
to  Ptolemy),  while  to  the  N.  and  N£.  parts,  which 
were  quite  unknown,  much  too  small  an  extent  was 
aangned.  However,  all  the  ancient  geographers, 
subsequent  to  Herodotus,  except  Pliny,  agreed  in 
cnoadering  it  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions  of 
^  worid. 

Pliny  believed  Europe  to  contain  1  l-24ths,  Asia 
9-28tfas,  and  Africa  13-60ths  of  the  land  of  the 
earth. 

Eratosthenes  reckoned  the  distance  from  the 
Canopic  month  of  the  Nile  to  the  E.  point  of  India, 
49;300  stadia.  (Strab.  L  p.  64.)  jStrabo  makes  the 
chain  of  Taoros  from  Issus  to  the  E.  extremity  of 
Asia,  45j000  stadia  (xi.  p.  490) ;  Pliny  gives  the 
lea^h  of  the  contment  as  5375  M.P.,  or  43,000 
stadia  (v.  27.  s.  28) ;  and  Ptolemy  assigns  to  it 
above  120^  of  longitude,  or,  measuring  along  the 
parailel  of  Rhodes,  above  48,000  stadia.  Ptolemy 
makes  its  greatest  breadth  60°,  or  30,000  stadia; 
Entosthenes  and  Strabo,  28,000  stadia;  while  Ar- 
temidorns  and  Isidoms  calculated  the  bneadth  from 
the  &  frtntier  of  Egypt  to  the  Tanais,  at  6375 
K.  P,  or  51,000  stadia.  (PUn.  v.  9). 

III.  SfAdhmons  of  the  Continent.  —  The  most 
general  division  of  Asia  was  into  two  parts,  which 
different  at  different  times,  and  known  by  dif- 
To  the  earliest  Greek  colonists,  the 
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river  Halys,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Lydlan  king* 
dom,  formed  a  natural  division    between   Upper 
and  Lower  Asia  (v  &yw  *Affla,  or  ra  &y<o  *Aa-iriSf 
and  fi  Kdrv  ^Aaia,  or  rit   Kdra  ttjs  *A<ririSf  or 
*Affta  ivrhs  'AXvos  irora/iov ;  and  afterwards  the 
Euphrates  was  adopted  as  a  more  natural  boundary. 
Another  division  was  made  by  the  Tatirus  into 
Asia  intra  Taurumj  i.  e.  the  part  of  W.  Asia  N. 
and  NW.  c£  the  Taurus,  and  Asia  extra  Taurum, 
all  the  rest  of  the  continent.     (*Ao'ia  ivrhs  rov 
TaupoVf  and  *Aala  ixrhs  rov  Ta6pov.)  The  division 
ultimately  adopted,  but  apparently  not  till  the  4th 
century  of  our  era,  was  that  of  A.  Major  and 
A,  Minor. — (1.)  Asia  Major  ("A.  ri  firydKri^ 
was  the  part  of  the  continent  £.  of  the  Tanais,  the 
Euxine,  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  the  Euxine 
at  Trapezos  (Trebizond)  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and 
the  Mediterranean  :  thus  it  included  the  countries 
of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  with  aU  the  Scythian  tribes  to 
the  £.,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania,  Armenia,  Syria, 
Arabia,   Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Media^ 
Susiana,  Persis,  Ariana,  Hyrcania,  Margiana,  Bac- 
triana,  Sc^diana,  India,  the  hmd  of  the  Smae,  and 
Serica;  respecting  which,  see  the  several  articles. — 
(2.)  Asia  Minob  (*Aa/a  ^  fwcfd  :  Anatolia)^  was 
the  peninsula  on  the  extreme  W.  of  Asia,  bounded 
by  the  Euxine,  Aegean,  and  Mediterranean,  on  the 
N.,  W.,  and  S.;  and  on  the  £.  by  the  mountains  on 
the  W.  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates.    It 
was,  for  the  most  part,  a  fertile  country,  intersected 
with  moimtains  and  rivers,  abounding  in  minerals, 
possessing  excellent  harbours,  and  peopled,  fix)m  the 
earliest  ^own  period,  by  a  variety  of  tribes  from 
Asia  and  from  Europe.    For  particulars  respecting 
the  country,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  separate 
articles  upon  the  parts  into  which  it  was  divided  by 
the  later  Greeks,  namely,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria, 
on  the  W.;  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilida,  on  the  S.{ 
Bithynia,  Paphhigonia,  and  Pontus,  on  the  E.;  and 
Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  in  the 
centre ;  see  also  the  articles  Asia  (the  Boman  Pro- 
vince), Troas,  Aeoua,  Iomia,  Doris,  Lycaohia, 
Peroamus,  Halys,  Sanoarius,  Taurus,  &c. 

IV.  General  Form  and  Structure  of  Asia.  — 
The  description  of  the  outlines  and  internal  structure 
of  the  several  countries  of  Asia  is  given  in  the  re- 
spective articles  upon  them.  As  a  kind  of  index  to 
the  whole,  we  now  give  a  description  of  the  continent 
in  its  most  striking  general  features. 

The  boundaries  of  the  continent  are  defined  on  all 
sides  by  its  coast  line,  except  at  the  narrow  isthmus 
(of  Suez)  where  it  touches  Africa,  and  the  fru:  wider 
track  on  the  NW.,  which  unites  it  to  Europe.  On 
this  side  the  boimdary  has  varied.  Among  the  an- 
cients, it  was  the  river  Tanais  (i>o»);  it  is  now  formed 
by  the  Ourdl  mountains  and  the  river  Oural,  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  and  by  the  Cau- 
casus between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine;  two 
boundaries  across  two  difierent  isthmuses. 

On  looking  at  a  map  of  the  eastern  hemisphere^ 
and  comparing  the  three  continents,  two  things  will 
strike  an  intelligent  observer ;  their  inequaUty  of 
size,  and  their  difference  of  form.  Am  is  nearly 
five  times  the  size  of  Europe,  and  one-third  greater 
than  Africa :  their  estimated  areas  being ;  Europe, 
3,595,000  sq.  miles;  Africa,  12,000,000  sq.  miles; 
Asia,  16,000,000  sq.  miles.  In  comparing  their 
forms,  Vve  may  adopt  the  obvious  resembhmce  of  a 
great  mass  of  huid,  with  its  peninsulas  and  promon- 
tories, to  a  body  and  its  limbs.  In  this  view,  Africa 
is  a  body  without  limbs ;   Europe  has  numerous 
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liml»,  its  E.  part  forming  only  a  small  body,  which 
is  in  iact  a  part  of  that  of  Asia ;  while  Asia  forms 
a  huge  body,  from  which  limbs  project  £.,  S.,  and 
SW.,  the  body  forming  about  4-5tha  of  the  whole.  Of 
course  the  outlying  islands  must  be  r^arded  as  de- 
tached limbs,  and  with  these  Asia  is  fiu-  more  abun- 
dantly provided  than  either  of  the  other  continents. 
To  trace  in  detail  the  features  thus  indicated  is  the 
proTince  of  a  more  general  work  than  the  present ; 
but,  in  connection  with  ancient  geography,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  the  vast  influence  on  the  history 
and  cirilization  of  the  world,  which  has  resulted 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  adjacent  parts  of  W. 
Asia,  S.  Europe,  and  N.  Africa,  with  their  projecting 
members  and  intersecting  seas,  are  related  to  one 
another. 

The  structure  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Asiatic 
-  continent  is  peculiarly  mteresting.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a  four-sided  figure,  extending  in  length  E.  and  W., 
and  in  breadth  N.  and  Sw,  but  much  wider  on  the 
eastern  than  on  the  western  side.  The  reason  of 
this  is  soon  made  evident.  The  map  shows  that  the 
continent  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  portions, 
by  two  great  mountain  chains,  running  from  W.  to 
£.,  and  continually  diverging  &om  each  other.  Both 
may  be  regarded,  in  a  first  rough  view,  as  beginning 
from  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  Caspian.  The 
N.  chain,  which  we  may  call  the  AlUU  from  the 
name  of  its  chief  portion,  at  first  interrupted  by 
extensive  plains,  follows  a  general,  though  irregular, 
direction,  not  far  from  the  parallel  of  50^  N.  lat.,  till 
about  110°  E.  long.,  where  it  strikes  off  NE.  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  continent  at  Behrmg 
Strait.  The  other  (which,  for  a  like  reason,  we 
may  call  the  Himalaya  chain)  diverges  more  steadily 
to  the  soutliward  of  its  eastern  course,  till  it  reaches 
100°  E.  long.,  where  it  meets  a  transverse  chain 
running  down  from  a  still  more  easterly  point  of  the 
N.  chain,  and  extending  southwards  till  it  runs  out 
into  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  the  Malay  poiinsula. 
These  two  great  chains  and  the  one  which  unites 
them  on  the  east,  are  the  margins  or  walls  of  a  vast 
elevated  plateau  or  table-land,  attaining  in  some 
places  a  height  of  10,000  feet,  for  the  most  part 
desert,  included  under  the  general  name  of  Tartary, 
outside  of  which  the  other  portions  of  the  continent 
slope  down  to  the  surrounding  seas,  but  in  different 
modes.  The  Northern  portion  descends  gradually 
in  a  wide  and  nearly  unbroken  tract  of  land  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean ;  on  the  E.,  the  masses  of  land,  though 
more  bnJcen,  are  large,  and  round  in  their  outlines; 
but  on  the  south,  where  the  mountain  wall  is  highest, 
the  descent  from  it  is  also  the  most  sudden,  and 
the  tract  of  intervening  land  would  be  exceedingly 
narrow,  were  it  not  prolonged  in  the  vast  peninsula 
of  India.  How  much  of  the  natural  advantages  and 
political  importance  of  India  results  from  this  form- 
ation, it  u  not  our  provuice  to  do  more  than  hint  at. 
But,  westward  of  India,  tlie  descent  from  the  great 
central  plateau  needs  particular  attention.  Instead 
of  falling  in  a  gradual  slope  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  land  forms  a  distinct  and  much 
lower  plateau  (about  4000  feet  high),  called  tliat  of 
/m»,  bordered  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains  of  Bdoo- 
chistan  and  Persia,  whence  the  range  skirts  the  £. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  to  the 
mountidns  of  Armenia.  This  lower  table-land  (p{ 
Iran)  is  separated  on  the  E.  from  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  the  great  plain  of  NW.  India  (the  Pan- 
jab)f  by  a  range  of  mountains  (the  SoUman  Jf^.), 
which  run  N.,  meeting  that  part  of  the  Himalaya 
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range,  which  b  called  the  Indian  Caucasus  or  Shh 
doo  Kooshy  at  the  NW.  comer  of  the  Panjabj  NE. 
of  Cabool,  whence  it  continues  towards  the  Altai 
range,  cutting  the  plateau  of  Tartary  into  the  two 
unequal  parts  of  Independent  and  Chinese  Tar- 
tary. The  plateau  of  Iran  is  continued  on  the  SW. 
in  the  highlands  of  Arabia,  where  it  is  termimted 
(for  the  present :  for  it  ascends  again  in  Africa)  by 
the  range  of  mountains  which  run  parallel  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  are  continued,  in  the  Lebanon  range, 
along  the  E.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  till  thpy 
join  the  Taurus  and  Amanus,  which  beloi^  to  the 
chain  which  borders  the  plateau  of  Iran  <m  the  soatL 
Finally  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  formed  by 
the  western  prolongationa  of  the  last-named  diaio, 
and  of  that  of  tlie  Himalaya,  under  the  names  re- 
spectively of  Taurus,  for  the  chain  along  the  S.  ade 
(^  the  peninsula,  and  Antitaums,  Olympus,  and 
other  names,  for  the  more  broken  portions  of  the 
northern  chain.  In  fact  the  peninsula,  from  the 
Caucasus  and  Caspian  to  the  Aegean,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  almost  continuous  highland,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  two  chains.  To  what  extent  Uie 
ancients  were  acquamted  with  this  mountun  system, 
and  by  what  names  they  designated  its  several  parts, 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  articles  Taurus, 
Antitaurvs,  Caucasus,  Imaus,  Ehodus,  &c. 
The  general  view  now  given  will  suffice  to  indicate 
the  reasons  why  the  history  of  Asiatic  civilization  has 
always  been  confined  to  so  small  a  portion  of  the 
continent. 

The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Asia  are  described 
under  the  respective  countries.  [P.  S.] 

A'SIA  ('Ao-i'a),  a  Roman  provincial  division  of  the 
country,  which  we  call  Asia  Minor.  The  Roman 
province  of  Asia  originated  in  the  testamentary  be- 
quest of  Attains  (b.  c.  133),  the  last  king  of  Pcr- 
gamum,  to  the  Romans ;  and  after  the  ri^ng  of  Aris- 
tonicus  (b.  c.  131 — 129)  was  put  down,  the  prorince 
was  formed  (b.  c.  129)  in  the  usual  way,  by  the 
consul  Bf.  Aquillius  with  the  assistance  of  ten  Roman 
commissioners.  (Strab.  p.  M5.)  Strabo  observes  that 
the  province  was  reduced  to  the  same  form  of  polity 
which  existed  in  his  time;  but  this  gives  no  exact 
information  as  to  the  limits.  Cicero  (j)ro  FhccOj 
c.  27)  mentions  "  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and  Lydia  " 
as  the  component  parts  o£  the  province.  Within 
these  limits  Aeolis  and  Ionia  were  of  course  in- 
cluded; and  probably  the  Dorian  towns  on  the  miun- 
land.  But  the  province  was  not  originally  so  ex- 
tensive. Phrygia,  which  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  Mithridatcs  YL,  was  declared  free  after  it  was 
taken  from  him.  (Appian,  Mithrid,  c.  57.)  Cicero 
(Verr.  Act  ii.  1.  c.  38)  speaks  of  Phrygia  (Phry- 
giam  totam)  as  one  of  the  countries  which  Dohir^ 
bella  and  his  qaaestor  Verres  plundered;  and  the 
province  of  Dolabella  was  Cilicia  (b.  c.  80). 

In  the  republican  period  the  prorince  of  Asia  was 
generally  governed  by  a  Propraetor,  who,  however,  is 
often  cfdled  Praetor,  and  sometimes  Proconsul.  Upon 
the  division  of  the  provinces  between  Augustus  and 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  had  Asia,  which  was  governed 
by  a  Proconsul.  (Strab.  p.  840. ;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  12.) 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  after  the  close  d  the  Afithri- 
datic  war  (b.c.  84),  divided  Asia  Into  40  Regiooes, 
a  division  which  was  made  apparoitly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money,  and  particularly  the  heavy 
contribution  which  Sulla  hdd  on  Asxa.  (Pint. 
Stdia,  c  25;  Cic  ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1,  11,  pro  Flacco, 
c.  14).  This  province  contained  a  large  number  of 
rich  towns ;  five  hundred  are  mentioned  in  the  first 
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tenftnrf  of  our  aorm,  a  number  whidi  mnst  have  in- 
cluded, as  ooe  may  suppose,  eveiy  place  Uiat  could 
be  callol  a  tovm.     These  40  regions  contained  as 
maof  chirf  towns,  and  thej  also  Included  all  the 
smaQer  toims ;  and  the  Tectigalla  for  these  several 
it^^ioos  seem  to  have  been  let  at  their  respective 
duef  towns.    But  in  consequence  of  the  extortions  of 
the  PuUicani,  the  dictator  Caesar  no  longer  allowed 
the  PuUiGoni  to  fium  the  taxes.    He  remitted  to  the 
Asiatic  cities  one  thitd  of  the  payments,  which 
used  to  be  made  to  the  Publicani,  and  allowed  the 
cities  ta  ooUect  the  decumae  from  the  cultivators 
(Appian,  JBLC  r.  4;  Dion  Cass.  xliL  6).     Under 
this  amngemeat  many  smaller  towns  were  plac^ 
under  the  larger  towns,  as  contributory  places,  and 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  dependent  places  (AmiK^t 
gifuuy.  In  these  chief  towns  were  the  offices  (apx^ut, 
Tp^ifurrcto,  ypixfAfioro^vXdKia)  which    contained 
the  docaroents  that  related  to  the  taxes  on  produce, 
the  titles  to  land,  and  the  contracts  of  hypothecation. 

There  was  another  division,  later  than  that  of 
SoUa,  into  "  canventus  juridici,"  as  in  other  Roman 
provinces,  for  judicial  purposes,  as  Cicero  says  (pro 
FiaectK  c  29 :  *  ubi  .  .  .  jus  a  nostro  magistratu 
didtiir'),  and  for  other  business  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  be£ire  a  court.  These  were  much  larger 
thaD  the  40  districts,  and  quite  independent  of  them. 
The  fbliowing  were  the  chief  places  of  these  con- 
vcntns,  ao  fiir  as  we  know  them:  Ephesus,  Tralles, 
Ahhanda,  Laodicea  (or  the  Jurisdicto  Cibyratlca, 
which  eontained  25  towns :  see  Plin.  v.  28),  Apamea 
ClboCius  Synnada;  Sardes  containing  all  Lydia,  but 
Philadelphia  in  the  second  centuxy  was  also  the  chief 
town  of  a  Conventus;  Smyrna;  Adramyttium,  and 
Per;;*amnm.  These  Conventus  were  also  called  dio- 
CMes(SMMJnjo^(i5:  Strabu  pw  629).  Cicero  {odFam, 
xiiL  67),  when  he  was  governor  of  Cilida,  mentions 
three  dioceses  of  Asia,  Cibyratica,  Apamensis,  and 
Srnnadenais,  which  belong^  to  Phrygia,  as  attached 
to  his  province  of  Cilicia ;  but  this  arrangement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only  temporary.  (Stiab.  p.  631, 
mcnLieus  the  Cibyratica  as  belonging  to  Asia.)  The 
40  r^^ioDs  pcobably  disappeared  altogether,  for  the 
£visiaD  into  Ccmventos  seems  to  have  been  the  divi- 
M«a  tor  all  administrative  purposes. 

Cnder  the  empire  there  was  a  divisi(m  of  the 
cides  of  Asia  according  to  rank.  The  chief  cities 
were  eaDed  Metropoleis  (Modestinns,  Dig.  27,  tit.  1. 
i.^,De  Exeuaatiombm).  Besides  Ephesus,  there  are 
mentkned  as  Metropoleis  —  Smyrna,  Sardes,  Pei^a- 
mcniy  Lampsacns,  and  Cyzicus.  Ef^esus,  which 
was  always  considered  the  chief  pUce  of  the  Province, 
was  called  **  first  of  all  and  the  greatest,"  and  '^  the 
Metnqiolis  of  Asia."  Metropolis  (ji'iyrp6xo\ii)  in  thb 
•ease  of  chief  town  b  quite  difierent  from  the  earlier 
Greek  meaning  <^  "  mother  "  or  "  parent  city."  As 
one  proviiioe  contained  several  of  these  Metropoleis, 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  inferred  merely  as  a 
title  of  honour,  at  least  in  the  case  of  these  cities  of 
A«ia.  If  any  privilege  was  connected  with  the  name, 
it  is  ctBijectured  that  the  cities  which  had  the  title 
rf  Mptropolis  were  in  turns  the  pUces  at  which  were 
held  ihe  great  festival  of  Asia  (rb  Koivhv  'Kfflai), 

Then  were  also  autonomous  towns  in  Asia,  towns 
w^ich  bad  the  self-government  (eArovoiiia).  The 
tmn  mbrw^un  corresponds  to  the  Latin  **  libera 
cTvHas.**  Such  towns  an  sometimes  described  as 
having  *^  freedom  and  immunity  from  taxation  '* 
(jiAm^Hpia  irol  ArcAcia).  The  second  term  is  ex- 
]««aaed  by  the  Latin  ^  immnnitas."  The  following 
Ust  of  antooomoos  towns  in  Asia  has  been  made  out: 
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Alabondo,  Apolloois,  Aphrodisias,  the  island  Asty^ 
palaea,  Caunus,  Chios,  Halicamassus  (doubtful)i 
Cnidos,  Cos,  Cyzicus,  Ilinm,  Magnesia  ad  Sipylmn, 
Mytilene,  Mylasa,  Phocaea,  Samoa,  Stratonicea,  Ter- 
mera  in  Caiia,  and  Teos  These  places  received 
their  privileges  at  various  times  and  under  various 
circumstances,  so  that  this  list,  which  is  also  pro- 
bably incomplete,  may  not  be  exact  as  to  any  one 
time.  Alexandria  Troas,  and  Parium,  were  made 
Roman  ooloniae,  and,  as  it  appears,  Tralles  also. 

The  limits  of  the  province  Asia  have  been  deter- 
mined from  the  classical  writers.  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (ii.  9,  xvi.  6),  Phrygia  is  excluded  from 
Asia,  which  means  the  province  Asia;  and  in  the 
Apocalypse  (i.  4),  when  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
are  addressed,  the  term  also  seems  to  have  a  limited 
significatian.  This  discrepancy  may  arise  from 
Phrygia  having  been  divided,  the  south  and  east  part 
of  it  being  attached  to  Galatia.  (Strab.  pp.  568, 569.) 
But  there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  about  this 
matter  of  Phrygia. 

At  tlie  close  of  the  4th  century  Asia  was  divided 
into  six  divisions.  1.  Asia  prooansulariB,  a  strip  along 
the  coast  from  Assus  to  the  Maeander,  with  Ephesus 
the  capital.  2.  Hellespontus,  with  Cyzicus  the 
capital.  3.  Lydia,  with  Sardes  the  capital.  4. 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  the  north-east  part  of  Phrygia, 
with  Eucarpia  the  capitaL  5.  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 
the  west  part  of  Phrygia,  extending  to  Ancyra  uf 
Phrygia  and  Aezani  or  Azani,  with  Laodicea  the 
capital.     6.  Caria,  with  Aphrodisias  the  capilaL 

The  islands  wMch  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Asia  were  formed  into  a  Provincia  Insularum  (iirafy- 
xia  tri/i<rotv)^  by  Vespasian  as  it  appears.  In  the 
time  after  Constantine  it  contained  53  islands,  of 
which  Rhodes  was  the  Metropolis.  (Becker,  Ham, 
Alterth.  vol.  iiL  pt.  i.  by  J.  Marqnardt)  [G.  L.] 

ASLA^'NI,  ASH  dAciayoi,  "Affioi),  a  Scythian 
tribe  in  the  part  of  Asia  £.  of  the  Caspian,  who 
made  war  upon  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria.  (Strab. 
xL  p.  511;  Trog.  Pomp.  xli.  Arff.-^  Ukert,  vol.  iti. 
pt.2,p.343.)  [P.S.] 

ASIDO  (prob.  Xeres  de  la  FrorUera),  an  inland 
dty  of  Uispania  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  conventus 
of  Hispalis.  It  was  a  colony,  with  the  epithet  Cae- 
sariana,  and  appears  to  be  the  "AcrtySov  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  4.  §  13.)  Numerous  coins,  and  other  Roman 
antiquities,  have  been  found  at  Xerez,  its  supposed 
site.  Some,  however,  take  Xerez  for  the  ancient 
AsTA,  and  Medina  Sidonia  for  Aside.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  Florez,  Esp,  S.  x.  15,  MecL  de  £sp,  L  p.  164, 
iiL  p,  13;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  pp.  356, 357.)         [P.  S.] 

ASINAEUS  SINUS.     [Asine,  No.  2.] 

ASINARUS,  or  ASSINARUS  (*Aalyapos,  Diod. 
Plut.  'AaaiyapoSf  Thuc),  a  small  river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  Helorus; 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  final  catastrophe  of 
the  Athenian  armament  in  Sicily,  and  tlie  surren- 
der of  Nicias  with  the  remains  of  his  division  of 
the  army.  (Thuc.  vii  84,  85;  Diod.  xiii.  19; 
Plut  Nic.  27.)  It  is  clearly  identified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  retreat  (as  related  in  detail  by 
Thucydides),  with  the  river  now  called  the  Fal^ 
conoro,  but  more  commonly  known  as  the  Fiume 
di  NotOf  from  its  proximity  to  that  city.  It  rises 
just  below  the  site  of  the  ancient  Neetum  (Noto 
Vecckio%  and  after  flowing  under  the  walls  of  the 
modem  A'oto,  enters  the  sea  in  a  little  bay  called 
BaUata  di  NotOj  about  4  miles  N.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Helorus  {F,  Abisso).  Being  supplied  from 
several  subterranean  and  perennial  sources  it  has 
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a  considerablo  body  of  water,  as  described  bj  Tha- 
cjdides  in  tlie  above  passage.  A  carious  monament 
etill  extant  near  Helomm  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  the  Syracusans  on  this  occasion;  but  it  seems 
too  &r  from  the  river  to  have  been  designed  for 
such  an  object.  [Hblorum.]  Plutarch  tells  us 
{Nic.  28),  that  the  S3rracusans  instituted  on  the 
occasion  a  festival  called  Atmaria-j  and  it  is  said 
that  this  is  still  celebrated  at  tlie  present  day, 
though  now  converted  to  the  honour  of  a  saint. 
(Smyth's  Sicilg,  p.  179;  FazeU.  de  Beb.  Sic.  iv.  I. 
p.  198 ;  Cluver.  SicU,  p.  184.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASINDUM.    [AsiDO.] 

A'SINE  C^ffltmi:  Eth,  'Aaiycuor,  'Affwre^s). 
1.  A  town  in  the  Argeia,  on  the  coast,  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  (/t  ii.  560)  as  one  of  the  places  subject 
to  Diomedes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Diyopes,  who  originally  dwelt  on  ML  Parnassus. 
In  one  of  the  early  wars  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  the  Argives,  the  Asinaeans  joined  the  former 
when  they  invaded  the  Argive  territory  under  their 
king  Nicander;  but  as  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
returned  home,  the  Aigives  laid  siege  to  Asine  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  sparing  oiUy  the  temple  of 
the  PythaSus  Apollo.  The  Asinaeans  escaped  by 
sea;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  to  them,  after 
the  end  of  the  first  Messenian  war,  a  portion  of  the 
Messenian  territory,  where  they  built  a  new  town. 
Nearly  ten  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the  city 
its  >  ruins  were  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  found  the 
temple  of  Apollo  still  standing.  (Pans,  ii.36.  §  4,  iii. 
7.  §4,  iv.  14.  §  3,  34.  §  9,  seq.;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373.) 
Leake  places  Asine  at  7V>2e^,  where  a  peninsular 
maritime  height  retains  some  Hellenic  remains.  The 
description  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions  it  (ii.  36.  §  4) 
immediately  after  Didymi  in  Hermionis,  might  lead 
us  to  place  it  fnrtlier  to  the  east,  on  tlie  confines  of 
Epidauria;  but,  oa  the  other  hand,  Stinbo  (viii. 
p.  373)  places  it  near  Nauplia;  and  Pausanias  him- 
self pro<xeds  to  describe  I/cma,  Temenium,  and 
Nauplia  immediately  after  Asine.  Perhaps  Asine 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  plain  of  Jrij  which  is 
farther  to  the  east.  The  geographers  of  the  French 
Commission  place  Asine  at  Kdndia^  a  village  between 
Tolon  and  /r»,  where  they  found  some  ancient  re- 
mains above  the  village,  and,  at  a  mile's  distance 
from  it  towards  /r»,  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  But,  as 
Leake  observes,  "  the  objection  to  Kdndia  for  the 
site  of  Asine  is,  that  it  is  not  on  the  sea-shore,  as 
Pausanias  states  Asine  to  have  been;  and  which  be 
repeats  (iv.  34.  §  12)  by  saying  tliat  the  Messenian 
Asine,  whither  the  Asinaei  of  Argolis  migra^,  after 
the  destruction  of  tlieir  city  by  the  Argives,  was 
situated  on  the  sea-side,  in  the  same  mamier  as 
Asine  in  Ai^golis."  (Leake,  Pehpotmeaiaca,  p.  290, 
se.|.;  Boblaye,  Reckerchet,  ^.  p.  61.)  ^ 

2.  A  town  in  Messenia,  which  was  built  by  the 
Dryopes,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Asine  in  the 
Areola,  as  related  above.  (Paus.  U,  cc.)  It  stood  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  which  was 
sometimes  called  the  Asinaean  gulf,  from  this  town 
('Aff ivaios  k6\tos,  Strab.  viii.  p.  359 ;  Asinaeus 
Sinus,  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  7).  Asine  was  distant  40  stadia 
north  of  the  promontoiy  Acritas,  40  stadia  from  Co- 
lonides  (Pans.  iv.  34.  §  12),  15  miles  from  Methona, 
and  30  miles  from  Messene  (7Vi6.  Peut.),  Its  site 
is  now  occupied  by  Koronij  which  is  situated  upon 
a  hill  jutting  out  into  the  sea  above  C.  GcMo  (the 
ancient  Acritas).  The  ancient  town  of  Corone  was 
situated  further  north ;  and  it  has  been  reasonably  con- 
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jectored  that  the  inhabitants  of  Corone  lemoved'  from 
their  town  to  the  deserted  site  of  Asine,  and  carried 
with  them  their  ancient  name, — such  a  migration 
of  names  not  being  uncommon  in  Greece.  (Boblaye, 
JRechercheSj  ^.  p.  112;  Leake,  Peloponn.  p.  195.) 

The  Messenian  Asine  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  from  its  foundation  at  tho 
close  of  the  first  Messenian  war  till  the  sixth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  it  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles. 
It  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (viii.  73)  as  a  town  of 
the  Diyopes,  and  its  name  occurs  in  tlie  history  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  subsequent  events. 
(Thuc.  iv.  13,  54,  vi.  93;  Xen.  BeU.  vii.  1.  §  25.) 
When  the  Messenians  rettimed  to  their  own  country 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  b.  c.  37 1 ,  the  Asinaeans 
were  not  molested  by  them ;  aiid  even  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  they  still  gloried  in  the  name  of  Dryopes. 
(Paus.  ii.  34.  §  11.) 

3.  An  Asine  in  Laconia  is  mentioned  by  Stralio 
(viii.  p.  363)  as  situated  between  Amathus  (a  false 
reading  for  Psamathns)  and  Gythinm;  and  Stepha- 
nus  B.  («.  V.)  speaks  di  a  Laoonian  as  well  as  of  a 
Messenian  Asine.  Polybius  (r.  19)  likewise  relates 
that  Philip,  in  his  invasion  of  T.aoonia,  sufiered  a  re* 
pulse  before  Asine,  which  appears  from  his  narrative 
to  have  been  near  Gythium.  But  notwithstanding 
these  authorities,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
was  a  town  of  the  iiame  of  Asine  in  Lac(uiia.  Pau- 
sanias, in  describing  the  same  event  as  PolytMos,  says 
that  Philip  was  repulsed  before  Las,  which  originally 
stood  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  ^  Asia."  (Paus.  iii.  24. 
§  6.)  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the 
"  Las  "  of  Pausanias  and  the  **  Adne  "  of  Polybius 
are  the  same  place;  and  the  resemblance  between 
the  names  **  Asia  "  aind  ^  Asine  **  probably  led  Poly- 
bius into  the  error  of  calling  Las  by  the  latter  name; 
an  error  which  was  the  more  likely  to  arise,  because 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  speak  of  the  Messenian 
Asine  as  a  town  in  Laconia,  since  Messenia  formed 
a  part  of  Laconia  at  the  time  when  they  wrote.  The 
error  of  Polybius  was  perpetuated  by  Strabo  and 
Stephanus,  and  has  found  its  %'ay  into  most  modem 
works.  (Boblaye,  Jiecherchetj  4^,  p.  87;  Leake, 
MoreOf  vol.  i.  p.  279.) 

ASI'SIUM  {'Atritriov:  but  AiVfo-ioi',  Ptd.  iii.  1. 
§  53,  and  Alfftov  m  Strab.  v.  p.  227,  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  same  name:  JSth,  'AataTfos, 
Asisinas,  -atis),  a  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennines,  about  12  miles  E. 
of  Perusia,  and  20  S.  of  Iguvium.  Its  name  is 
found  both  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  its  municipal 
rank  and  consideration  are  attested  by  inscriptions. 
Procopiui  (iii.  12.  p.  326)  mentions  it  as  a  strong 
fortress,  which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Totila. 
The  modem  city  of  Atsisi  (celebrated  as  tho 
birth-place  of  St.  Francis)  retains  the  ancient  site, 
as  well  as  name,  and  contains,  beudes  numerous 
inscriptions  and  other  minor  antiquities,  the  well- 
preserved  portico  of  an  ancient  temple,  now  con- 
verted into  that  of  a  church.  Some  remains  of 
a  Roman  aqueduct  and  baths  are  also  visible. 
(Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  S  53;  OreU.  Inscr, 
1250;  Bampoldi,  Corografia  delT  Italia^  vol.  L  p, 
139.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASMABAEUS.    [Tyana.] 

ASMIRAEA  {'Aatupala),  a  district  of  Serica, 
N.  of  the  Asmiraa  M.  (rk  *A(rfxip<ua  ipv)t  ^th  a 
city  of  the  same  name  (Ptol.  vL  16.  §§  2,  3,  5,  6; 
Amm.  Marc  zxiii.  6) ;  perhaps  KhtmU  or  Hami, 
a  considerable  emporium  of  Chinese  Tartary,  in  42^ 
30'  N.  hit,  and  93®  40'  E.  long.  [P.  &] 
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ASNAU&    * 

ASNAUS.  [Abbopus.] 
ASaPIA  or  ASO'PUS.  [Abofus,  No.  2.] 
ASOTUS  C^ffcfwis),  1.  A  river  of  Boeotia, 
flowing  through  the  aoothern  part  of  this  ooimtxy,  in 
an  easteriy  direction,  and  fiiniiig  into  the  Enripos  in 
the  temtaej  of  Attica,  new  <>ropas.  It  is  formed 
by  the  oonflneDoe  of  several  small  streams,  one  rising 
near  Tbespiae,  and  the  others  in  Mount  Cithaeron. 
Its  principal  sources  are  at  a  spot  just  under  the 
village  of  KriakiH,  vrhere  are  two  trees,  a  well,  and 
several  springs.  In  the  upper  part  <^  its  course  it 
ferms  the  boondaiy  between  the  territories  of  Thebes 
and  Plataeae,  flowing  through  a  plain  called  Para- 
aoPiA.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  409.)  It  then  forces  its  way 
through  a  rocky  ravine  of  no  great  length  into  the 
plain  of  Tanagra,  after  flowing  through  which  it 
apun  traverses  a  rocky  d^Ie,  md  enters  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Oropos.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
coone  the  river  b  now  called  VurienUy  in  the  lower 
VwriendL  Homer  describes  it  as  "  deep  grown  with 
rushes,  and  grassy  "  (/Sotfiiirxotroir,  Xcxciro(7jy,/Z.  iv. 
383).  It  is  firsquently  dry  in  summer,  but  after 
heavy  rains  was  not  easy  to  ford.  (Thuc.  ii.  5.)  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  that  the  memorable 
battle  of  Plataeae  was  fought,  b.c.  479.  (Herod,  vi. 
108,  ix.  51 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  408,  seq.;  Paus.  r.  14.  § 
3  ;  Or.  Am.  iiL  6.  33  ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  326,  424, 442,  448.) 

2.  (^Rker  of  1^.  George\  a  river  of  Peloponnesus, 
riring  in  the  moimtuns  &  of  Phlius,  and  flowing 
through  Scyonia  into  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Hence 
the  piain  of  Sicyooia  was  caUed  AsoPis  or  Asopia. 
Its  principal  sources  are  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Gavrid. 
la  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  a  clear  tranquil 
stream,  but  in  passing  through  Sicyonia  it  becomes 
npy,  white,  and  turbid.  It  flows  past  the  city  of 
Sicyon  on  the  east,  and  joins  the  sea  a  little  east- 
wnd  of  a  round  height  in  the  plain.  (Strab.  vii. 
^  271,  viii.  p.  382,  iz.  p.  406 ;  Paus.  ii.  5.  §  2, 
IS.  §  1 ;  Plin.  ir.  5.  s.  6 ;  Leake,  Morea,  vd.  iii. 
fp.  343,  355,  seq.;  Boblaye,  JUeherchet,  pb  31.) 

Respecting  the  river-god  Asopus,  who  frequently 
scans  in  mythology,  see  Diet.  ofBioffr.  €md  Myth. 

3.  A  river  of  Phthiotis  in  Tbessaly,  rising  in  Mt. 
Oeta,  and  flawing  into  the  Malic  gulf  at  the  pass  of 
Theiujiupylae.     For  details  see  Thbrmoptlae. 

4.  A  river  in  Paros,  mentianed  only  by  Strabo 
(viiL  pi  382). 

5.  A  town  of  the  Eleutheio-Lacones  in  Laconia, 
«a  the  eastern  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf,  and  60  stadia 
sooth  «f  Acriae.  It  possessed  a  temple  of  the  Roman 
cmpenifs,  and  on  the  citadel  a  temple  of  Athena  Cy- 
pariasia.  At  the  distance  of  12  stadia  above  the 
town  there  was  a  temple  of  Asclepius.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.364;  Pans. iii 21.  §7, 22. §9:  PtoL  iil  16.  §9; 
'AtfWrwoAis.  Hierocl.  p.  647.)  Strabo  (/.  c.)  spMks 
cf  Cjparitfsia  and  Asopus  as  two  separate  places; 
hot  it  appears  that  Awpos  was  the  later  name  of 
Cyparissia.  Pansanias  (iii.  22.  §  9)  says  that  at 
the  foot  of  the  acropolis  of  Asopus  were  the  ruins  of 
the  city  of  the  Acfaaei  Paxacyparissii.  Strabo  de- 
scribes Cyparissia  as  "  a  town  with  a  harbour,  d- 
tnalnl  upon  a  chersonese,'*  which  corresponds  to  the 
■teof^fifem.  The  latter  is  on  the  high  rocky  pen- 
iBBiik  of  Ktwo  XfUf  east  of  which  there  is  a  deep 
inkft  of  the  sea  and  a  good  harbour.  The  acropolis 
of  Cyparissia  or  Asopus  must  have  occupied  the 
summit  of  Kavo  XyH.  (Leake,  JIforea,  vol.  i.  p. 
225,  seq.,  Peloponnemacaj  p.  169.) 

6.  [Laodicka  ad  Ltcum.] 

ASPA  LUCA,  in  Aquitania,  is  mentioned  in  the 
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Anton.  Itiu.,  on  the  rood  between  Caesaraugusta 
{Saragos8d)f  and  Beneharmum,  on  the  Gallic  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  Walckenaer  (^G6og.  ^,  voL  i.  p.  304) 
fixes  this  place  at  Accom,  in  the  valley  of  Aepe ; 
the  river  Atpe  is  a  branch  of  the  Adow.  At  Pont 
Leequitj  near  AccouSy  the  valley  contracts,  but  it 
opens  again,  and  forms  a  pass  into  Spain.  Walckenaer 
craijectures  that  the  Apiates,  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassins  (xxxix.  46),  among  the  people  of  Aquitania, 
whom  P.  Crassus  subdued  during  Caesar's  Gallio 
wars,  are  the  Aspiat^  or  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  Aspe,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  <Kirrect 
Apiates  into  Sotiates.  But  Caesar*s  narrative 
{B.  G.  iii.  20)  apfdies  to  the  Sotiates,  and  Dion  has 
the  same  story  in  substance  with  the  name  Apiates 
in  the  present  text,  instead  of  Sotiates.     [G.  L.] 

ASPABO'TA  (*A(nro«<^o),  a  town  of  Scythia 
intra  Imaum,  on  the  Caspian  (Sea  ofAral)^'^.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Oxus.  (Ptol.  vi.  14.  §  2,  viii.  23, 
§  15;  Amm.  Marc,  xziii.  6.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPACA'RA,  ASPACA'RAE  ('AinroicafKi,  'A(r- 
woucapcu),  a  city  and  people  of  Serica,  S.  of  the 
Issedones.  (PtoL  vi.  16.  §§5,  7;  Amm.  Marc 
xxiii.  6,  Asparata.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPASl'ACAE.    [AfiPisn.] 

ASPABAGIUM,  a  town  of  lUyria,  in  the  territory 
of  Dyrrbachium,  where  Pompey  was  encamped  for 
some  time  in  his  campaign  against  Caesar,  b.  c.  48. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iiL  30,  41,  76.) 

ASPA'SII  CAcnrdcrioi,  V.  R.  "Aa-Twi),  a  tribe  of 
the  Paropamisadae  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Paropamisus 
(^Hindoo  KootK),  about  the  river  Choes  or  Choaspes 
(JTomeA),  whom  Alexander  subdued  on  his  march 
into  India,  b.  c.  327.  (Arrian.  Anab.  iv.  23,  24.) 
Strabo  calls  them  Hippasii  ('Imrdo'toi,  xv.  pp.  691, 
698),  according  to  Casaubon's  emendation  of  the 
unmeaning  text:  and  modem  scholars  have  observed 
that  the  names  are  identical,  both  meaning  horse- 
men, for  the  root  (urp  in  Sanscrit  and  Persian  is 
equivalent  to  hnt  in  Greek.  (Schmieder,  ad  Arrian. 
Ind.  6 ;  Groskurd,  German  Translation  o/StrabOy 
p.  119.)  Their  chief  cities  were'GoRTDALA  and 
Abioaeum.  [P.  S.] 

ASP  A  VIA,  a  fortress  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  Caesar's  campaign  against 
Sext  Pompeius  (BelL  Hiep.  24)  as  5  M.  P.  from 
Ucubis.  'The  places  here  referred  to  should  probably 
be  sought  in  ^e  mountains  of  Baetica  (Sierra  JkTo- 
rena)  above  Cordoba  (Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt  1.  pp.  351, 
352.^  fP  S.1 

ASPENDUS  ("Aenrfydof :  Eth.  *AcnrfV8toy),a  city 
of  Pamphylia,  on  the  Eurymedon,  60  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  an  Argeian  colony  (Strab. 
p.  667).  It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii.  81, 
87,  108)  as  a  port,  or  at  least  a  place  up  to  which 
ships  might  ascend.  The  town  was  situated  on  high 
ground;  on  a  mountain,  as  Pliny  (v.  27)  calls  it; 
or  a  very  lofty  hill,  which  commands  a  view  of  the 
sea.  (Mela,  i.  14.)  The  site  must  be  easily  deter- 
mined by  an  examination  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Eurymedon.  From  an  extract  in  Spratt's  Lycia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  32)  it  may  be  collected  that  the  name  is 
still  Aspendus;  it  is  described  as  6  or  8  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  a  lofty  city.  One  argument  that  is 
urged  to  prove  the  identity  is,  that  a  great  marsh 
near  it  is  still  called  Capru,  a  name  identical  with 
that  of  the  ancient  marsh  or  lake  Capria.  Strabo 
mentions  the  lake  Capria,  and  then  the  Eurymedon ; 
and  he  may  mean  tliat  the  lake  or  marsh  is  near  the 
river.  The  brief  extract  as  to  Aspendus  in  Spratt 
is  rather  obscure.     Pliny  (xxii.  7)  mentions  a  lake 
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(43  ASPHALTITES  LACUS. 

It  AjpendiUT  whers  Halt  wu  pradaoad  by  eTapor&- 
tko.  In  thfl  n^hbtmrbood  tba  olive  nu  much 
cnllintsd. 

ThujbulDB  lost  bii  life  at  Aspendns ;  bong  mr- 
prised  Id  hu  t«at  bj  tba  AtpeaditDi,  on  irhocD  he 
had  kvied  coDtribntiaia.  (Sua.  BtU.  i'.  S;  DIod. 
xiv.  99.)  Alaxwdo',  in  hia  Auatic  eipeditiaa, 
vinted  ABpeodna,  and  the  plu»  enrTendered  npoa 
pnnrMioD  bong  mide  t^  the  king  to  beaege  it. 
(ArrUn,  Anab.  L  26.)  It  w«s  a  populoua  pUcc 
after  Aleiuider'a  time,  for  it  niaed  on  one  occaaon 
4000  hoplilea.  (Poljb.  T.  73.)  The  cnunl  Cd. 
M&nliua,  when  movijig  forward  to  invade  Galatia, 

PamjJiylia,  which  bn»ght  him  a  torn  oT  mi 
llie  Aspendii  Mid  other  Panphjhuu.  (Lit 
15;  Polyb.  uii.  18.)  J*- 

,     The    eld    ntedaU  of  Aapoidiia    hare    ».»   ^f..- 
jj-'Eraph  Ei  EST.  ESTF.  E2TFEA|Ti,  hat  those 

'    AZnEN&UlN.      (Crami 
282.) 


ASPHALTITES  LACUS. 

ASP  IS.      [PBOCONBMOa.] 

ASPIS  CAinrd).  aft.  known 
lation  CLU'PEA,  CLYPEA  (KA^ts.  SUib.  PtoL 
KalibioA,  Bo.),  aa  important  fbrtified  citj'  of  the 
Carthaginian  tertitray,  and  afterwaids  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa  (ZeagitaDa).  It  derived  ila 
Greek  and  Roman  luniei  baa  its  tile,  on  a  hill  of 
■faield-lika  aiupe,  adjoinin);  the  proinontoij,  which 
wu  arnietimes  utled  bj  the  same  name,  and  also 
Taphitis  (ixpu  Ta*Jrii,  Strah.  xvii.  p.  834),  and 
which  fonns  the  E.  point  of  the  lonfrne  ij  land 
that  mu  out  NE.,  and  lenninatea  in  Mercuiii  Pr. 
(C.  Ban),  the  NK  headland  of  N.  Africa.  The 
island  of  Coesjra  liei  d<F  it  to  the  E.,  and  Lilfbaeum 
in  Sidlj  is  directly  oppoeite  to  it,  to  the  NE.  (Stiab. 
vi.  p.  277.)  At  the  S.  foot  of  the  promontory  is  a 
email  baj,  fifmung  a  haHxiur  pnjlected  on  every 
Bide,  and  giving  accesa  to  a  large  open  plain.  No 
spot  coaM  be  more  favonnble  for  an  invadn-;  and  a 
niythieal  tnditiou  chose  it  as  the  landing.  pUce  of 
Cadmus  (Nomi.  Diott^t.  iv.  SSG),  while  another 
made  it  the  ecene  of  the  straicgle  of  Hemcla  with 
Antaens  (Pmcop.  Vand.  a.  10).  We  are  not  ia- 
fbrmod  nhelher  there  was  a  Punic  fortress  cai  the 
Bpot :  it  is  incredible  that  the  Carthaginians  ehoold 
have  neglected  it ;  hot,  at  all  events,  Agathoclea, 
who  landed  on  the  other  aide  of  Iho  peninaula  (see 
AqUit^RiA),  pereaved  ita  unportance,  and  built 
the  city  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  B.C.  310 
(Strab.  zvii.  f.  834).  In  the  First  Fimic  War  it 
was  the  landing-place  of  Manliua  and  Regnlus, 
whose  first  action  was  to  take  it,  B.C.  256;  and  its 
pcssession  aSbrdtd  the  iorvivoni  of  the  unfbrtuiale 
army  a  pbice  of  refuge,  from  which  they  were 
carried  off  in  safety  by  the  vjctorions  fleet  of 
Aemihus  and  Fulrius  B.  c.  S55.  (Polyb.  i.  SB  36; 
Appian.  Pim.  S.) 


ASPUEGUNI. 

In  tlie  Serond  Panic  War,  pasting  atrt  a  nsnl 
skirmish  off  Clnpea,  B.  c  208  (Ijv.  uvii.  39),  tie 
plam  beneath  the  dty  became  lunons  lor  MaHidasa's 
narrow  oc^ig  after  his  defeat  by  Bocchar,  whm 
the  wounded  prince  was  only  aaved  b;  the  supp^ 
ddon  that  be  had  perished  in  the  large  river  irhich 
flows  throngh  the  plain  {Waij-A-Ai^),  bnt  to 
which  the  ancients  give  no  name,  B.  c.  204  (Liv. 
uix.  32).  In  the  Third  Punic  War,  the  consul 
Piso,  B.  c.  148,  besieged  it  by  land  and  sea,  but 
was  repulsed.  (Apjoan.  Pwt.  1)0.)  It  is  men- 
tioned more  than  once  in  the  Julian  Civil  War. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  a.  23;  Hirt.  B.  Afr.  2.)  It  stood  30 
H.  P.  from  Canibis.  Under  the  Romans  it  iraa  a 
free  city  (PUn.  v.  4.  8.3;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§7,8), 
where  KXvwia  and  *AiTwft  are  distir^oished  by  15' 
of  long. :  probably  the  former  is  meant  for  the  town 
and  the  latter  for  the  cape  (Mela,  i.  7.  §  3;  Sla- 
diasm.  p.  452;  SiL  iii.  243;  Solin.  27;  llm.  AnL 
pp.  55,  S7,  493,  518;  Tab.Ped.).  It  was  a  dis- 
tingniabed  ejuoiijial  see,  a.D.  411 — 646,  and  tho 
last  spot  on  which  the  African  Chtiatians  made  a 
stand  against  the  Hobanunedan  conqueron.  (Uor- 
celh,  Africa  ChrittUma,  a.  v.;  Arab  wrileri,  lo- 
fetred  to  by  Barth,  p.  186.) 

Ill  mteresting  min^  partly  en  and  partly  below 
the  hill,  and  anumg  than  a  remadable  Roman  fort, 
are  described  by  Barth  (Watidtnmgot,  Pp.  134 — 
137  [  Shaw,  p.  89,  2d  ed.  [P.  S.] 

ASPIS  ('Anil ;  liana  Zafrm\  a  town  and 
promontory  of  N.  Africa,  to  the  coast  of  the  Great 
Syrtds,  with  the  best  harbour  in  the  Syrtia,  600 
stadia  N.  of  Tnrris  Euphiantia  near  the  bottom  cf 
the  Syrtia.  (Sliab.  ivii.  p.  836;  Bwcbey,  p.  140; 
Barth,  p.  369).  [P.  S.] 

ASPI-SII  ('As>[<rioi  2(Miu),  a  people  of  Scylbia 
iolia  Imaum,  N.  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  W.  of  the 
Aspisii  Uontea  (ji  'Am'viia  ipn:  PtoL  vi  U. 
g§  G,  12Y  They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
'hmnexiKv  NoiuXd,  betireen  the  Oius  and  the 
Tan^,  mentioned  by  Polybins  (i.  45).         [P.  S.] 

ASPLE'DON  ('AmrAflW^i  E&.  •A<rwXifi6ruisX 
aUo  caUed  SPLEDON,  an  ancient  city  of  Boeutia, 
mentioned  by  Homer  (/£.  ii.  510),  distant  20  stadia 
from  Orchomenna.  The  river  Melas  flowed  between 
tho  two  ddee.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  4lff7  Plm.  iv.  7.  s.^-' 
12;  Sleph.  B.  (.v.;  Etym.'U.  j.f.)  Stiabo  aays 
(Z.  c.)  that  it  was  subeajuenlly  called  EtCEiELtis 
(EvtffvAoi),  from  its  sunny  sitaetim ;  but  Pauaaniaa 
"     'e.  §  9)  rebtes  that  it  waa  abandoned  in  Ills 

have  derived  ils  name  from  Aepledon,  a  son  of  Po- 
seidon and  the  nymph  Mid«a.  The  site  of  AspledcD 
IB  uncertain.  Leake  (^NorlJiem  Greece,  voL  li.  p. 
162)  places  it  at  Tiamdli,  bnt  Forchhaauner  {Bel- 
lenica,  p.  177),  with  more  pobabiiity,  at  Avro- 

A'SPONA  or  ASPUNA  ('Airrom),  a  place  in 

Galatia,  named  in  all  the  Itlnerarifa.     Ammianoa 

Marcellinns  (uv.  1 0)  calls  it  a  small  munid|nuni 

of  Galatia.     It  lay  on  the  mad  tnm  Ancyra  to  Cae- 

rea  Mazaca.     The  ule  doea  not  seem  to  be  deter- 

ined.  [G.  L.] 

ASPURGIAtn  ('AffwmipTmwt,  V.R  'AmrOBr- 

yiianl),  a  tribe  of  the  Asiatic  Uunlae,  on  the  E. 

side   of  the  Cimmerian   Bosporus,   in   (he   r(^;im 

calkd  Sindice,  between  Phanagoria  and  Gorgippi«. 

They  were  amoig  the  Maeotie  triba  whom  Pole- 

I,  king  of  Pontns  and  the  Bosporus,  in  Iha 

reign  of  Augustus,  attempted  to  subdue ;  but  they 

toixk  him  prisoner  and  put  bim  to  death.    (Stntk 


ASSA. 
m.  p.  «9S,  liL  p.  SSe  ;  StqA.  B.  i.  r.;  am  Ritter'i 
■[(nktHiB  OD  tin  nuriF,  in  coniMCtkai  *rith  the 
oipn  of  tbs  nune  of  Aiu,  Forhtfk.  pp.  296,  fol].). 
Tbcj  mat  ki  bo  llie  Aslnricui  of  PtcJnnj  (t.  9, 

s  -y  [p-  s.] 

ASSA  CAir» :  EH.  'Asoiuit),  i  [oira  of  Chol- 
ridtn,  is  M■c«dl■1a^  on  the  Singitic  gulf.  (Hend. 
liL  lai.)  It  ia  jrdOti,]j  th»  um*  tovn  u  the 
Am>A  of  Thcopompni  (Stepb.  B.  t.  v.  'Airnf^), 
and  tbs  Cusesa  rf  Plinj  (i».  10),  iti  tenitorjr 
bmc  (sllgd  AnrKTTia  ('Ao»upSr«)  I17  Ajwtotle 
(0>iL  .^m.  iii.  13).  Hen  wu  ■  rinr  which  ma 
atlrd  the  Yirxpit  (rem  iti  coldims.  (Aiiitot.  L  c.) 
Lake  pbcn  Ana  at  the  hod  of  the  Singidc  gulf, 
at  niK  rnim  (aDed  PcUakattrtr,  aboal  midway, 
I7  land,  benmn  fnmi  lod  Fmwrf.  (JVorCicrn 
Cnen.m.iii.  p.  1S3.) 

ASSACATJI  (Cnrt  riii.  10.  «.  S8),  ASSACEin 
<'A>nai|Hj,  Anian,  jliut.  ir.  35,  T.  SO;  'Arrs- 
rwi,  Stnb.  IT.  p,  69B ;  hot  Anian  diitiiiguishca 
thv  HUH  Bi  thosa  af  Kpaiats  tribo,  fnd  1.,  and 
Strabo  diatii^iiubo  his  Aatactm  from  the  subjects 
(^  AsueniB:  if  the  diatinetko  ba  ml,  it  is  noir 
impianUe  lo  dnir  it  dcEiiitflj),  ooe  of  th«  tHbea, 
and  tifpKOiiiy  tb«  larj^t  of  them,  whran  Alexander 
OKamtered  in  Um  dieliict  of  Che  ParopuruMdie, 
ia  the  lalfral  nllajs  m  the  S.  of  the  Paropamisni 
(Bimdoo  KooA),  betwecD  the  Copheti  (Cuiul)  aod 
tfa*  Indiu ;  and  whom  he  snbdaed  on  his  mardi 
nrta  India,  B.C.  327.  Tlie  ntben  vera  the  Abfabii 
aod  GomAii,  to  irham  Straho  (I.e.)  adds  tbe 
Hasuxi  and  Ntsaki. 

The  tBTJtay  at  the  Assaceni  appeaia  to  bare 
ha  betmen  tha  Indtu  and  Cophen,  at  and  about 
llieirJDDniin,aafuW.  as  tbe  nilej  of  the  Gtuaena 
{Pm^bort).  Their  chief  oitiea  wera  UxsaACA  or 
Maaea,  their  capita],  and  Pedcei^  (Arriaa.  /nd. 
I.  $  8),  heaidea  the  fortmaea  of  Oba,  Bezika, 
Aonca,  OaoBATia,  Ehboluu,  and  Dtrta.  At 
the  titne  of  Aluaodei'i  invaaiaD,  thej  wen  goremed 
hf  a  prioce  whom  the  Greeks  called  bj  the  name 
of  hia  tribe,  Aa>aceoiu  (like  Taiilea,  the  king  rf 
Taiila),  or  tij  hi*  mcitbec  Cloophia  (Cut.). 

Her  bnoght  into  tbe  QeM  an  amij  of  30,000 
bat,  10,000  hone,  and  30  eltpbiitls ;  bnt  this  fone 
neuand  their  nnmben  and  neallh,  lather  than 
(bat  real  stren^.  Thej  wera  the  leait  haid;  and 
emngtoOM  of  all  the  monntaineen  of  N.  India,  and 
had  tbfdj  been  tbe  nbjecta  rf  the  aaccenJTO 
Aflalir  onpiiee,  AaeyriaA,  Median,  and  Feraiin, 
brfcae  tbej  woe  lubdued  b^  Aleiander. 

Some  modeni  acholan  think  that  the  Affghatu 
fnttm  the  name.  [P.  S,] 

ASSEtKINES.    [IsuDoma.] 
t — AfiSEKA.  [Am*.] 

ASSE'SDS  ^Amniai, :  Ztt.  'Affiflitrwi),  a  town 
btheKnTter^of  HilelDi  (Herod,  i.  19,  !2;  Sleph. 
B.  a  r.  'Aanfit),  with  a  temple  rf  Aihena,  which 
■■  deatmrad  by  fire  in  a  war  between  tho  Milesians 
aad  Aljattea,  kmg  rf  Ljdia.  Tbe  king,  following 
tha  adrica  rf  the  Pjthia,  built  two  lempla  at  As- 
aOMB,  in  place  rf  that  which  was  destn^ed.  [G.  L.] 

ASSO'BUS  ('Aavapof,  and  'hairdpar,  Sleph. 
B.;  'AsiriHni,  Ptol.:  £(*. 'Air(»>|iu>oi,  Asaorinus; 
Atan\  a  Aj  rf  the  mterior  rf  Sicil;,  utualfd 
abaBt  half  waf  between  Agjriun  and  Enna.  It 
waa  a  (itj  rf  (he  Scab',  and  appears  never  to  have 
reecind  a  Cindc  aHmf.  In  B.  c  396  it  is  men- 
tKBxd  by  Diodonta  as  the  (a:il7  Sicolian  town  which 


*.*r<^ 


i  Guthrhl  to  Dimjiiiis  rf  S 


the  great  Carthaginian  expedition  nnd 
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Hlnutco.  In  consequence,  we  find  Dionjnns,  after 
the  defeat  rf  tbe  CarthaginiBni,  coadndkg  a  treatj 
rf  alliance  with  the  Asaorini,  and  leaving  them  in 
poeKsiuoo  rf  their  independence.  (Diod.  liv.  S8, 
TB.)  At  this  lime  it  would  Kern  to  bare  been 
a  plaa  rf  some  hnportance;  but  no  cubseiinent 
mention  rf  it  oeenn  until  the  daji  rf  Cicero,  in 
whose  time  it  appears  to  hare  been  bnt  a  amall 
town,  though  retaining  its  mnnieipal  independence, 
and  poaaejamg  a  territorj  fertile  in  com.  It  snf- 
feied  sorerelj,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring 
towns,  liom  tJie  eiactiona  rf  Verrea.  (Cic.  ia  Verr. 
iii.  IS,  i3,  iv.  44.)  We  learn  ftvm  Pliny  and 
Plolemj,  that  it  contiiraed  lo  eust  tinder  the  Koman 
empre  (Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  M;  Fb>L  iii.  4.  g  13),  and 
the  modem  town  of  Asiitf>  nndoubtcdly  ocoupioa 
the  site,  as  well  aa  retains,  with  little  alteration, 
the  name  of  Assorua.  Accorrling  to  Faullo,  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  walla,  nnd  one  rf  the  gates, 
were  still  visible  in  his  time.  It  was  situated  on 
a  loftj  hill,  at  the  foot  rf  which  flowed  the  river 
ChrTsaa  (now  called  tha  DUtaao),  the  tulelarj 
ddty  rf  which  waa  worshipped  with  peculiar  re- 
verence bj  tbe  Aasorini,  and  inhabitants  rf  the 
neighbonring  dtiea.    Hia  tamj^  was  aituated,  as 

the  town,  on  ths  md  (o  Enna;  and  so  sacred  was 
it  deemed,  that  even  Vcrres  did  not  venture  openly 
to  violate  it,  but  bis  emissaries  mads  an  nnsuceeaa^ 
(ill  attempt  lo  cany  off  the  statne  rf  the  deity 
In  tha  night.  (Cio.  Verr.  iv.  44.)  Faiello  asserts 
that  considerable  remains  rf  this  temple  weio  still 
extant  in  his  day;  hut  the  description  he  givfa 
of  them  would  laA  na  lo  suppose  that  they  must 
bare  belonged  lo  an  ancient  edifice  rf  a  diScrent 
diss.     (Faiell.  dt  Jtib.  Sic.  x.  S.  p.  440.) 

Tbe  coins  rf  Assoms  bear  on  the  revene  a  stand- 
ing figure,  with  the  name  annexed  rf  Chrysas. 
They  are  found  only  of  copper,  and  are  evidently 
rf  late  date,  from  tbe  fact  that  tbo  blends  are  in 
[E.H.B.} 


§4:  Zon/cw, Ro.). a condderable  inland 
ity  rf  the  Roman  provinw  Africa,  in  the  N.  rf 
Byzactna,  near  the  Bagradas  and  the  confines  rf 
Kamidia.  12  M.  P.  norih  rf  Tnccs  Terebinthina, 
nnd  20  M.  P.  south  rf  Mnsti.  Il  wss  the  italion 
garrison.  It  is  identified  by  inscrip- 
rhich,  on  a  gate  or  tnnmphal  :irch,  de- 
dicates the  edifice  to  the  emperor  Septunins  Severaa, 
by  the  title  divtu  opWmtu  Sfvervi,  and  to  h'ls  wife 
Jyliti  iTorann,  who  is  styled  maltr  Avguati,  whicti 
files  the  data  rf  the  inscription  lo  the  reipn  of 
Caracalla.  There  are  other  considerable  mini, 
among  which  are  a  small  temple  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and  a  theatre,  the  latter  ontside  the  walla. 
(Barth,  Waadenmgen,  fe.,  pp.  229,  230).  [P.  S.] 

ASSUS  ('Amuj    EUt.  'Aairiai  and  'Mratit :  » 
im),  a  city  ofMytia,  on  jhe  gnlf  rf  Adramyttiani, 

f/n:.\-i-Wc-:'i,  ■:  z^;/''"*'   ...■ 
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beturoen  C>pa  Lactnin  and  Antandra.  It  wai  ai- 
tiuted  in  a  stronf;  lutaral  potilion,  wu  well  vulleil, 
and  connectal  with  tbe  Ha  bj  i  tong,  Bt«p  ucent. 
(SCnb.  p.  610.)  The  hubonr  wu  fanned  bj  ■ 
frreat  nkote.  M  jnilus  stated  tbat  Asma  wu  a  Bettle- 
ment  of  the  Melhpnnaei.  HeUanicng  calli  it  an 
Aeolic  dtj,  and  adds  that  GaT^am  w«  ftmnded  bj 
Ahui.  Plinj  (t.  33)  p-ta  to  Aims  alio  tbs  name 
Apollmua,  wbkh  it  i>  omjectuied  tliat  it  bad  fctun 
Apollonia,  thn  mMher  of  Attitlus,  kinft  of  Pergamni. 
Tbat  Aians  wu  still  a  plan  Tuited  bj  thippinji  in 
tlie  fiist  ccntnrj  of  tiM  Cbrutian  aera,  appean  from 
tbf  lr«v(lsdfSt.PanL     (Jrtj,  u.  13.) 

The  neiKblwnrhoad  of  Aaiua  wu  Doted  ibr  its 

what.  (Stnb.p.735.)  TbsLapii  AaHuswasaBtotie 

that  had  th«  pmperlf  of  consDnung  Aedi,  and  hence 

was  nlled  sarcopliagDi:  Itaii  stou  was  acconiingly 

-  ,,;is«l  to  inter  bodiea  in,  or  was  puunded  and  thrown 

yuponlbem,     (Seph.  B,  i.e.'Aomi;  Plin,  iL  9Rl 

Ilennciad,  whohoJ  mads  hinuelf  tjraiit  erf  Asaba, 

Hi'nneiu  fell  into  the  hands  of  MnoDgatheRhodian, 
who  was  in  the  Penian  aerrin,  Asalis  wu  taken  bj 
the  Persians.  It  wu  tbs  birthjAaai  of  Cleanthes, 
who  succeeded  Zmo  of  Citiom  is  faia  school,  and 
tiwiemitted  it  to  ChiTiippns. 

Tbenmainsof  Assiu,itbicb  are  Teiy  ocmacknble, 
liare  oRea  been  dtscribtd.  The  name  Atto  appean 
lo  exist,  but  the  village  where  theremains  are  fonnd 
is  railed  AqjAn  Kaleit,  or  other  like  naniei.  From 
the  acmpolia  there  is  a  view  of  Mjtilene.  The  wall 
is  coniplcte  on  the  wcet  side,  and  in  aoma  pUc«)  ia 
tbirtj  feet  high :  the  atoies  an  well  laid,  wilhont 
cement.  There  is  a  thwtre,  the  remains  of  temples, 
and  a  large  mass  of  ruins  of  ^pfat  varietj  of  cha- 
racter. Outaide  of  the  wall  is  the  cemetery,  with 
manj  tombs,  and  sarcofiiap,  some  of  which  an  ten 


n  perhaps  the  en 


t  perfect  idea  of  a  Greek  city 
.'     (Atia  Minor^.  138;  see 
'inor,  p.  46.)  *  T^ 
of  Assu5,  Willi  the  epipaph 


!oy  vn  j^"..  ASSUS  (^Amt :  Kiaita).  a  rive 
^/rtU  .  ft>*inc  into  the  Cephissus  on  its  letl  hanK,  near  tne 
citjof  the  Panipoiamii  and  Motmt  Edjliom.  (Plot. 
Si^  16;  Leake,  NortKem  Grettt,  ToL  ii.  p.  195.) 
ASSYTtlA  (4  -AffffB^ffl,  Herod,  ii.  IT,  ir.  39: 
Ptol.vi.l.§l;  Sleph.D.:  A^r^an.J^lwl.Tii.aI:Aa- 
s}-^ia,  Tacit  Ann.  ail  IS;  Amm.  Marc,  iiiii.  6; 
'AToufifa,  Sttab.iri.  p.  736;  SlefJi.  ».o.  Hint;  Digo. 
Caas,  l»¥iii.;  Athuri,  on  Pen.  Cun.  Inscr.,  and 
Assura,  en  (he  Median,  Kawl.  J.  Ai.  Soc.  iL  pt.  i. 
p.  10:  Eli.  Aasjrii,  •Aaaifioi,  Sleph.  ;  Herod,  i. 
193;  'hiavpn,  Steph.;  Euslath.  in  Dion,  da  Situ 
Oriii,  p.  TO),  a  district  of  Asia,  the  baandaiies  of 
whifh  sn  lariousljr  giien  in  the  Greek  and  Boman 
writera.bat  which,  in  the  stricleflt  and  moat  original 
sense,  comprehended  onlj  a  long  narrow  territorj, 
iliviUed  on  the  N.  from  Annenia  by  M.  NifJiaUis,  on 
tlie  W.  and  SW.  from  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia 
iiy  llie  Tigris ;  on  Ibc  S£,  from  Susiana,  and  on  1  he  K. 

♦  Jr,  CU  <  U  '/If  I  ^  3,ir-f-.  'V.'H**/" 

4ts^  J,^  jy^^k^  .^Oejiuy,  <y^;-- 
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framMedia,b7thechuni!f  thaZagnia.  ItnB,intu:t, 
nearly  tbe  same  territoiy  u  the  molera  Pacha-lik  gf 
Moiiii,  including  the  fOain  land  below  the  Kinfiriita 
and  Feriiaa  monntamt.  Its  original  name,  u  ^k 
pears  from  the  Cnneifonn  Inscriptions,  is  beat  repre- 
sented by  Atnria  ('Atoi>p(b),  which  Stnbc  (in.  736) 
uja  was  part  of  Assyria  (u  ondeiatiiod  at  tbs  tima 
when  he  wnite) :  althongh  Dion  Casons  aeenii  to 
connder  that  this  form  of  the  name  wu  a  bar- 
larous  mis-pronundatian.  In  later  times,  u  tf- 
pean  from  Plinj  (ri.  13)  and  Ammianni  llaieelli- 
tmi  (uiii.  6),  it  bore  the  name  of  Adiabeoe,  wfaid 
wu  properly  a  small  prorinca  between  tba  Tipis, 
Lyras  (or  Zabatu),  and  the  Gordiacan  moantaini. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iiriii.;  PtoL  ri.  l.gS.) 

In  tbe  wider  sense  Assyria  comprehended  the 
whole  conntiy  which  was  included  in  Btesqntaniia 
and  Babylmia  (Strab.  xn.  p.  736).  white  it  was 
often  confonnded  with  adjcaning  nations  by  tbeGrrek 
and  Roman  writera :  thns,  in  Viff.  (  Georg.  il.  46S), 
"Asayrio  veneno"  is  nsed  for  "  Tyrio;"  in  Nonn. 
Dionys,  (x1i,19)lhe  Libanns  is  called  Assyrian;  aid 
in  Dion,  Perieg.  (r.9T5)theLenco-Syriaasof  Pailos 
and  Cappadocia  an  tenned  Aasyriana.  It  ia  cnrioos 
that  Sfylai  of  Caryanda  placed  Assyria  among  the 
nations  on  the  Pontiu  Eminna,  between  the  Chalibcs 
and  Paphlagonia,  and  Inclndes  in  it  tbe  riier  Ther- 
modon  and  the  Grerk  towns  of  ThennadoD,  Sinope, 
andHarmene.  (Scyl.  Car.apHndson.  Cu^-Gruc. 
Mia.  p.  33.)  The  author  of  the  Etfn/^ajiaiai 
Magmm  bu  piescrred  a  tradition  [Etgn.  Magn.  a 
mc.)  fnm  Xenocrates,  thai  this  land  wu  origutallr 
called  Enphratis,  then  ChaUaea,  and  laally,  fnm 
Aasynis  the  son  of  Stues^Aaayria;  he  appean  also 
to  conatder  it  u  tbe  same  u  ^byhmia. 

The  chief  mountains  of  ancient  Assyria  an  knoira 
nnder  tbe  general  name  of  the  ch^  of  Zignu, 
which  extended,  under  varioos  deDominatioDS,  along 
the  whole  of  its  eutem  frontier  from  N.  to  S,,  and 
sepanted  it  fium  Media  and  Peraia. 

Ita  rirere  may  be  all  considered  u  feeders  of  the 
Tigris,  and  bore  the  names  of  Zabatus  (TAtarm), 
Zahas,  Zerbis,  or  Lyrtis,  which  rose  in  the  N.  monn- 
tains  of  Armenia;  tbe  BumUna  or  Bumddu;  the 
Capms;  the  Tomadotns  or  Phyacns  (4£v«f); 
the  Silla  or  Delu,  —  probably  the  same  ttitain 
which  elaewhen  baia  the  names  of  Kabu,  Doroi 
(Aoipai),  and  Oorgns  (^Tipyos);  and  the  Gjndea, 
III  prorincea  an  nwtiotied  by  Ptolemy  ai>d  Str^ 
nnder  the  following  namea:  Aturia,  CaJacena  or  C»- 
lachene,  Chaiene,  AtThapachiIia,AdiabeDe,  AiieUti^ 
Apollomatis  or  Cbalonilia,  and  Sittacenej  thongh 


tire  extent  and  u  to  thdr 

:  Kinns  (i,  Nuwi),  its  most 

cajntal,  JiineToh;  CtHJpborl 

«t  of  government  under  the 

^  'ApCijAh),  Gaiigamda 


lonaa  (KiAn™),  and  Sittnce  (ain-iUii)  oi 

A  full  description  of  these  monntajns,  riren.  pro- 
Tincca,  and  towiu  is  giTen  under  their  leapectin 

It  is  of  conaiderable  importaiice  (o  diilinguisb  as 
accurately  u  we  can  between  the  land  or  lemtoiy 
comprehended  nnder  the  name  of  Assyria,  and  th* 
kingdom  or  empire  which  w»  ealablisliod  in  that 
coimtty.    The  fonoer,  at  we  have  seen,  n«,  ilriclly 
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tpating,  oolj  a  small  provixice,  at  first  probably 
linla  more  than  the  distnct  to  the  N£.  of  ti»  juno 
tkn  of  tha  Tigris  and  the  Zabatos.  The  latter 
Taried  very  nroch,  both  in  power  and  extent,  accord- 
ing to  the  individnal  inflaenoe  and  sncoessfol  c<»i- 
quests  of  particular  kings.  For  the  historjr  of  the 
Assfxian  empire  the  materials  at  oar  oomniaDd  are 
eitnmdj  limited,  and  the  sources  from  which  we 
most  draw  our  condosiiMis  have  not — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Bible,  which  only  describes  the  later 
poctifln  of  Assyrian  histoiy — been  presenred  tons  in 
the  works  of  Uie  original  writers.  Gonsidersble  dis- 
crepancy, therefore,  prerails  in  the  aooonnts  which 
the  ci^yirts  of  the  more  ancient  documents  have  left 
lo  as;  so  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  derive  from 
their  oomparisoQ  a  sstisfiu^taiy  view  of  the  origin  or 
piofnvss  of  this  ancient  empire. 

It  seems,  however,  useful  to  pat  together  as  con- 
cisely as  possible  the  resolts  of  Uie  narratives  which 
oeear  in  the  three  principal  and  differing  anthorities; 
M  that  the  arooont  of  rod  knowledge  to  be  obtained 
from  than  may  be  more  readily  perceived.  We  shall 
thereibre  state  what  is  known  of  Assyrian  history 
from:  1.  The  Bible.  2.  Herodotus.  3.  Ctesias,  and 
otbeni  who  have  more  or  less  borrowed  from  his 
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1.  TAe  Bibie.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  Assyria  is  that 
in  Gtu.  z.  10,  et  seq.,  in  which  Nimrod,  the  grand- 
son of  Ham,  is  mentioned  as  possessing  a  kmgdom 
St  the  cities  of  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calndi,  in 
the  land  of  Shinar;  and  Assur  as  having  gone  oat 
from  that  land,  and  founded  the  cities  of  Kineveh, 
Beboboth,  Calah,  and  Besen.  The  inference  finxn 
this  statement  is  that  the  country  round  Babel  (after- 
waids  called  Babylonia)  Was  the  elder  empre,  and 
Assyria  (which,  according  to  univeisal  opinion,  has 
denved  its  name  firam  Assur)  a  colony  or  depen- 
dency of  Nlmnd*s  original  kingdom.  After  this  first 
notice  a  long  period  dapsed,  during  which  the  Bible 
has  no  allusion  to  Assyria  at  all;  for  the  passages 
where  that  name  occurs  (iVffm.xxiv.  22;  jRnoLIxaii. 
9)  have  no  historical  importance;  and  it  is  not  till 
the  reign  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  b.  a  769,  that 
we  have  any  mention  of  an  Assyrian  king.  From 
that  time,  however,  to  the  absorption  of  the  empire 
of  Assyria  Proper  into  that  of  Babylon,  we  have  a 
line  of  kings  in  the  Bible,  who  shall  be  briefly  men- 
tioned here,  together  with  the  dates  during  which 
thejr  reigned,  according  to  the  general  consent  of 
rhnoologera.  1.  Pul,  the  first  king  of  Assyria  in 
Holy  Scripture,  invaded  Palestine  aboat  the  fiortieth 
vvar  of  Uzziah,  b.  c.  769  (2  Kmgtf  xv.  19),  but  was 
induced  by  Menahem  to  retire,  on  receiring  a  present 
of  1000  talents.  2.  Tiglath-pileser,  who  succeeded 
Pul,  was  on  the  throne  before  the  death  of  Pekah, 
king  of  brad,  b.  c.  738,  and  had  preriously  con- 
quered Syria  (2  Knufg^  xv.  29,  xvi.  5—9);  though 
tiie  precise  date  of  his  accession  is  not  determinable. 
3.  About  ten  years  later  Shahnaneser  was  king,  in 
the  bqrinning  of  the  reign  of  Hoehea,  b.  c.  780,  and  he 
was  still  living  at  the  capture  of  Samaria,  b.  o.  721. 
<2  Kmgg,  xviL  1—9,  xviiL  9—11.)  4.  Senna, 
cherib  was  on  the  throne  eight  yean  after  the  fiUl  of 
Samaria,  and  must  theremre  have  succeeded  his 
frther  between  B.  c.  721  and  7 13.  (2  JCmpv,  xvili. 
13;  Is.  xxxvi  1.)  He  was  shun  by  his  sons  fifty-five 
dajs  after  his  flight  from  Palestine,  B.  c.  71 1.  (Clin- 
ton, A*.  ^.  p.  273;  Tobit,  i.  21.)  5.  Esarhaddon, 
hb  ton,  sooceeded  Sennacherib  (2  KtMgSf  xix.  37), 
but  we  have  no  means  of  determimng  from  the  Bible 


to  what  length  his  rdgn  extended.  Daring  some 
portion  of  it,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  stoiy  of 
Manasseh  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11)  that  he  was  master 
of  Babylon.  6.  Nabuchodonosw  is  the  last  king  of 
Assyria  mentioned  in  the  Bible;  but  whether  he  im- 
mediately succeeded  Esarhaddon  we  have  no  means 
of  telling.  The  date  of  his  accession  is  fixed  to 
B.  c.  650,  as  it  coincided  with  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  Manasseh.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Median  king  Arphaxad  (Phraortes), 
B.  c.  634,  and  the  expedition  of  Holophemes  against 
Judaea  in  b.  a  633.  Daring  the  last  port  of 
it,  also,  the  invasion  of  the  Scythians  must  have 
occurred.  Subsequently  to  Nabnchodonosor  no 
king  of  Assyria  Proper  appears  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  Empire  of  the  East  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
rulers  of  Babylon.  The  fall  of  Nineveh  itself  may  be 
determined  to  the  year  b.  c.  606.     [Niiyus.] 

2.  Herodotm.  The  notice  in  Herodotus  of  the 
history  of  Assyria  is  very  brief;  and  there  seems 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  so  becaase  he  had  already 
treated  of  Assyria  in  another  work  which  is  now  lost 
(Her.  i.  106 — 184);  if,  indeed,  wo  may  infer  from 
tiiose  passages  that  Herodotus  really  did  compose  a 
separate  work  on  As^rrian  histoiy. 

According  to  him  (Her.  L  95),  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire had  lasted  520  years,  when  the  Medians  re- 
volted. Now,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  the 
Median  revolt  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death 
of  Sennacherib,  in  b.  c.  711.  According,  therefore, 
to  this  theory,  the  Assyrian  empire  must  have  dated 
from  about,  b.  a  1231.  Josef^us  (^AnL  x.  2)  con- 
firms this  for  the  period  of  the  independence  of  the 
Modes;  though  the  subsequent  evidence  of  the  Bible 
proves  that  ti^e  Assyrian  empire  was  not  overthrown, 
as  he  supposes,  by  the  Median  defection.  Herodotus 
mentions  afterwiurds  (Her.  i.  106)  the  capture  of 
Ninus  (Nineveh)  by  Oyaxares  the  Mede;  the  date  of 
which — allowing  for  the  twenty-eight  years  of  the 
nomad  S<grthian  invasion — coincides,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter  [Nurus] ,  with  the  year  b.  c  606.  Herodo- 
tus says  httle  more  about  Assyria  Proper.  When, 
as  in  i.  177 — 178,  he  speaks  of  Assyria  and  the 
great  cities  which  it  oontuned,  it  is  clear  from  the 
context  that  he  is  speaking  of  Babylonia;  and  when, 
as  in  vii.  63,  he  is  describing  the  arms  df  the  Assy- 
rians in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  he  evidently  means 
the  inhabitants  of  N.  W.  Mesopotamia,  for  he  adds 
that  the  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Syri,  were 
termed  by  the  Barbarians,  AssyriL 

3.  Ctenaa,  The  remains  (^  Assyrian  history  in 
Ctesias,  preserved  by  Diodorus  (ii.  1 — 31),  differ 
widely  from  the  Bible  and  Herodotus.  Acccnrding  to 
him,  Ninus,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  Semi- 
ramis,  and  she  by  her  son  Ninyas,  who  was  followed 
by  thirty  kings,  of  whom  Sardanapalus  was  the  last. 
A  period  of  1306  years  is  given  to  these  thirty-three 
reigns,  the  last  of  which,  according  to  his  chronology, 
must  have  been  in  b.  c.  876, — as  Ctesias  adds  four 
reigns  (158  years)  to  the  128  years  which  Herodo- 
tus gives  for  the  continuance  <^  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Modes.  On  this  theoiy,  the  commencement  of 
the  Assyrian  empire  must  have  been  in  b.  c.  2182 ; 
and,  to  make  the  story  in  Ctesias  harmonize  at  all 
with  the  Bible  and  Herodotus,  we  must  suppose  that 
there  were  two  Median  revolts:  the  first,  a  partial 
one,  in  b.  a  876,  when  the  Modes  became  indepen- 
dent of  Assyria,  but  did  not  destroy  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment; and  tiie  second,  and  more  complete  one,  in 
B.  c.  606,  when,  in  conjunction  with  the  Babylonians, 
they  sacked  Ninus  (Nineveh),  and  put  an  end  to  the 
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separate  existence  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Cteslas 
himself  imagined  that  Nineveh  was  destrojed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Median  revolt  (Diod.  ii.  7), — the 
only  one,  indeed,  mentioned  by  him. 

Many  writers  have  more  or  less  followed  Ctesias 
in  assigning  a  voy  high  antiquity  to  the  Assyrian 
empire.  Thns  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  737) — grouping  As- 
syria and  Babylonia  together,  as  ooontrles  inhabited 
by  those  whom  the  Greeks  called  generically  Syrians 
— states  that  Ninas  founded  Nineveh,  and  his  wife 
Semiramis  Babylon ;  and  that  he  bequeathed  the 
empire  to  his  descendants  to  the  time  of  Sardana- 
palus  and  Aibaoes.  He  adds  that  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  Medes,  and  that  Ninns  (its  capital)  ceased  to 
exist  in  consequence   (ii^>ayi(r0ri  irapax/nifJLa  /tterd 

Nicokau  Dam.  (c^. Excerpt  Vales,  p.  229)  makes 
Ninus  and  Semiramis  the  first  rulers  of  Ninns. 
AemiUiu  Sura  {ap,  VeBekany  i.  1,  6)  gives  1995 
years  as  the  time  fnun  Ninus  to  Antiochus,  which 
would  place  Uie  commencement  of  the  empire  at 
B.  c.  2185.  Justin  (i.  1, 3)  mentions  Ninns,  Semi- 
ramis, and  Ninyas,  in  succession,  and  adds  that  the 
Assyrians,  who  were  afterwards  called  Syrians,  ruled 
1300  years,  and  that  Sardanapalus  was  their  last 
king.  Vdlews  (L  6)  gives  1070  yeare  for  the 
duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  makes  its  trans- 
ference  to  the  Medes  occur  770  years  before  his 
time.  Duris  (ap.  Athenaeum^  xii.  p.  529,  a.)  men- 
tions the  names  of  Arbaces  and  Sardanapalus,  but 
describes  the  fate  of  the  latter  differently  from  other 
writers.  Ahydemu  (ap.  Evseb.  Chrcn.  i.  12,  p. 
36)  speaks  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  and  places  the 
last  king  Sardanapalus  67  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  or  b.  c.  840.  Cattor  (ap.  Euaeb,  Chron. 
L  13,  p.  36)  calls  Belus  the  first  Assyrian  king  in 
the  days  of  the  Giants ;  and  names  Ninus,  Semiranus, 
Zames  (or  Ninyas),  and  their  descendants  in  order, 
to  Sardanapalus. 

CephaUon — according  to  Suidas,  an  historian  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  (Euseb.  Chron,  i.  15,  p.  41) — 
followed  Gtetdas  in  most  particulara,  but  made  Sar- 
duiapalus  the  twenty-sixth  king,  and  placed  his 
accession  in  the  1013th  year  of  the  empire,  throwing 
back  the  period  of  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  270  yean. 
According  to  him,  therefore,  the  Median  independence 
began  in  B.C.  1150,  and  the  Assyrian  empire  in 
B.  c.  2184.  Eusebius  himself  mentions  thirty-six 
kings,  and  gives  1240  years  from  Ninns  to  Sardana- 
palus; placing  the  Median  revolt  forty-three  years 
before  OL  1,  cr  at  B.C.  813.  (Euseb.  Chron,  i. 
p.  1 14.)  Oeorgius  Synoelhu  (p.  92,  B.)  commences 
with  Belus,  and  reckons  fcnty-one  reigns,  and  1460 
years;  placing  the  commencement  in  b.  g.  2285,  and 
the  termination  in  b.  c.  826.  Uh  increased  number  is 
produced  byinterpolating  four  reigns  after  the  twen^- 
seventh  king  of  Eusebius.  Lastly,  AgaUms  (ii.  25, 
p.  120)  gives  1306,  and  Augustine  (Civ.  Dei^  xviii. 
21)  1305  years,  for  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian 
empire. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  mentioning  the 
views  of  Gtesias  and  his  sucoesson  on  the  subject  of 
the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  because  it  seemed 
of  importance  that  all  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  should  be  made  accessible  to  students.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  maintain  that  Ctesias  has  given  us  the  his- 
tory as  it  really  was,  because  it  is  contraiy  to  universal 
experience  that  there  should  be  so  numerous  a  succes- 
sion of  kings,  reigning  in  order  for  the  number  of 
years  which  must  on  the  average  have  fallen  to  each, 
—and  this,  too,  in  an  Orients^  land,  where  the  per- 
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petuity  of  any  one  dynasty  is  fi&r  less  Common  tlian 
in  Europe.  Yet,  though  the  list  of  kings  and  their 
number  may  be  wholly  imaginary,  though  there  may 
never  have  been  either  aNinus  or  Semiramis,  the  state- 
ment of  Ctesias — who,  as  Court  Physician  to  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon  had  abundant  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing, and  did  consult  the  royal  records  (j^aaiXucal  S«- 
^4fHu) — is  valuable,  as  indicating  a  general  belief 
that  the  Assyrian  em]nre  ascended  to  a  far  remoter 
antiquity  than  that  assigned  to  it  by  Herodotus.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  records  of 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  contradict  each  other ;  though^ 
as  we  have  shown,  there  is  considerable  discrepancy 
between  them.  A  very  acute  writer  (Fergusson, 
Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  PersepoUs,  Lond.  1851, 
p.  43)  hia  conjectured,  and,  we  think  with  some 
probability  on  his  side,  that  the  two  accounts  confirm 
and  elucidate  one  another,  and  that  one  is  the  neces- 
sary complement  to  the  other;  though  we  oonfesa 
we  are  not  wholly  convinced  by  some  of  the  chrono- 
logical arguments  which  he  adduces. 

According  to  Mr.  Fei^gusson,  the  earlier  period 
given  by  Ctesias  to  the  Median  revolt,  which  that 
author  says  took  place  by  the  agency  of  Arbaces  the 
Mede  and  Belesys  the  Babylonian,  b  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition,  that  the  result  of  the  out* 
break  was  the  establishment  of  Arbaces  and  his 
descendants  on  the  throne  of  Ninus,  under  the  name 
of  Arbacidae ;  and  that  Herodotus  does  not  allude  to 
this,  because  he  is  speaking  only  of  a  native  revolu- 
tion under  D^ooes,  which  he  placed  100  years  later. 
Mr.  Feiigusson  considen  that  this  theory  is  proved 
by  a  passage  which  Diodorus  quotes  firom  (possibly 
some  lost  work  of)  Herodotus,  in  which  Herodotos 
states  that  between  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  by  the  Medes,  and  the  election  of  Ddoces  an 
interregnum  of  several  generations  occurred  (Diod.  ii. 
32).  We  confess,  however,  that,  though  much  in- 
genuity has  been  ^own  in  its  defence,  we  are  not 
converts  to  this  new  theory,  but  are  content  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Median  revolt  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  death  of  Sennacherib  b.  c.  711,  and  that 
even  then,  agreeably  with  what  the  Bible  would  na- 
turally lead  us  to  suppose,  no  change  of  dynasty 
took  place  —  and  that,  though  Media  continued  fin- 
some  years  independent  of  the  Assyrian  power,  it 
was  not  till  the  final  overthrow  of  Ninus  (Nioeveh) 
about  B.  c.  606,  that  the  Medes  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely subduing  the  territory  which  had  belonged 
for  so  many  yeare  to  the  Elder  Empire. 

With  regard  to  the  kings  ci  Assyria  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  commencing  with  Pnl,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  identifications  with 
classical  names  which  have  been  determined  by  chro- 
nological students.  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  B.  vol.  i.  p.  263 
— 283)  has  examined  this  subject  with  great  learn- 
ing, and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  outline  of 
what  follows.  According  to  Mr.  Clinton,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Sennacherib  of  Holy  Scripture  does  not 
correspond  with  the  Sennacherib  of  Polylustor  and 
Abydenus,  who  have  ascribed  to  him  many  acta 
which  are  much  mcne  likely  to  be  true  of  his  son 
Esarhaddon.  Esarhaddon  (under  the  name  of  Sar- 
danapalus) loses  the  Median  Empire,  and  is  com- 
memorated as  the  founder  of  Tareus  and  Anchiale 
(Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Aves^  v.  1022 ;  Athen.  xii.  p. 
529).  Again,  the  Sardanapalus  of  Abydenus  is 
most  likely  the  Nabuchodonosor  of  the  Book  of  Ju- 
dith, who  reigned  44  yean,  and  invaded  Judaea 
27  years  before  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The 
cond}ined   testimony  of   Hellanicns,    Callisthenea, 
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sod  CEtaidnu,  go  to  establish  tliefact  Oiat'thfl 
ancients  believed  in  two  Safdanapsli — one,  a  war- 
like prioee  who  was  reigning  when  the  Medes  re- 
volied,ud  who  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Scrip- 
tmal  Essfhaddon ;  and  the  other,  named  Saiacns  by 
AbjfdenaSjbvtbyGtesiaSfSaidanapalQSyWhowasluzn- 
lioBs  sad  efieo^nate  in  his  habits,  but  who,  when 
hb  capital  was  attacked,  made  a  gallant  defence, 
mad  was  bamt  in  his  palace,  on  the  capture  of  his 
cit J.    Hw  BiUe,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  mention 
the  nama  at  the  king  who  was  ou  the  throne  at  the 
tineoff  thefidlaf  Minereh.    Again,  it  appears  from 
Alrxander  Polyhistar  and  the  Astnmonucal  Canon, 
that  Bahjkn  bad  always  kings  of  her  own  from  the 
cazlieat  times:  that  they  were  sometimes  sabject  to 
the  AssyiiaDs,  and  sometimes  independent — and 
tiiat  thcj  never  aoqnired  extensile  dominion  till  the 
tuae  cf  Nehnchadneiizar.     The  same  Tiew  is  con- 
finned  as  we  hare  seen  from  the  naxntive  in  the 
Bible  (S  Kimfs  xru.  24. ;  Ezra  iv.  2). 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  Clinton,  agreeing  with 
Hkhcrand  Prideanx,  attempts  to  distinguish  between 
what  he  and  they  call  the  Assyrian  Empire  and  the 
Assjriaa  mooarchy,  sapposing  that  the  first  tenni- 
nated  in  the  revolts  of  the  Modes,  but  that  the  latter 
waa  eoulinued  to  the  time  cf  the  final  destruction  of 
Nineveh.  We  confess  that  we  see  no  advantage  in 
maintaimng  any  sndi  distinction.  It  is  dear  that 
an  Aiayrian  Boyal  house  oontanued  exercising  great 
power  till  the  UJl  of  Kineveb,  whether  we  term  that 
power  an  empire  or  a  monuchy ;  and  we  are  not 
conriueed  that  there  is  any  statement  cf  weight  in 
any  ancient  author  from  which  it  may  be  satis- 
frctovily  inlened  that  there  waa  any  change  in  the 
nifing  dynasty.  One  great  impediment  to  the  correct 
oamparison  of  the  account  in  the  Bible  with  those  in 
proCiDe  anthcn,  is  the  great  variety  of  names  under 
a4nch  the  Assyrian  rulers  are  named — add  to  which 
the  atna^  pn^nlulity  that  at  die  period  of  the  com- 
pHatiwi  of  the  records  of  the  Bibk,  the  name  As- 
was  not  used  with  its  proper  strictness,  and 
that  some  rulers  who  are  there  called  kings  of 
sere  really  chief  governors  of  Babylonia  or 
Mwnnwrfaniis 

The  late  xemaikable  discoveries  in  Assyria,  many 
of  tbem,  as  may  fiiirly  be  presumed,  upon  the  site 
«f  its  aacaeiit  capital  Ninus,  have  thrown  an  unex- 
pected light  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  people  of  that  land.  The  world  are 
gready  indebted  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  excava- 
tians  in  that  country  have  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Layard  and  M.  Bcita,  and  it  is  probably  only 
ni.uassiy  that  the  numerous  inscriptiims  which  have 
been  diaixitened  should  be  fully  decyphered,  for 
ns  to  know  more  of  the  early  history  of  Assyria 
than  we  do  at  preset  of  any  other  Eastern  na- 
Already  a  great  step  has  been  made  to- 
tfais  end,  and  Cd.  Rawlinson,  who  has  been 
so  honoarsbly  distinguished  for  his  remarkable 
deeyphennent  of  the  Bock  Inscriptions  of  Da- 
mns die  son  of  Hystaspes,  with  other  scholars  in 
England  and  Fiance,  has  made  considenble  pro- 
gnsB  in  detennining  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
AsiyTian  Cuncifonn  records.  It  is  premature  here 
feo  attempt  to  lay  before  the  public  the  results  of 
tbeir  investigations,  as  the  constant  discovery  of  new 
inscriptioos  tends  almost  necessarily  to  diange,  or  at 
least  to  modify  considerably,  previous  statements, 
mod  earlier  theories.  It  may,  howevor,  be  stated 
generally,  thatall  that  has  yet  been  done  appears  to 
tfiat  the' monuments  ojf  ancient  Assyria  ascend 
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to  a  very  early  period ;  that  many  towns,  known 
from  other  sources  to  have  been  of  veiy  ancient 
foundation,  have  been  recognised  upon  the  inscrip* 
tions,  and  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  ruling  city 
Kinus  and  the  kings  resident  in  it  possessed  a  veiy 
extensive  empire  at  least  as  early  as  the  15th  cen- 
tuiy  B.  c.  Those  who  wish  to  consider  the  bearing 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  inscriptions  will  find  all  that 
has  yet  been  done  in  Bawlinson,  Joum,  of  As.  Soc. 
ToL  xii.  pt.  2,  vol.  xiv.  pt  1 ;  Hincks,  Jbtd.  vol.  xii. 
pt.  1 ;  Botta,  Mem.  sur  lEcriture  Asayr.,  Paris, 
8vo.  1848 ;  Lowenstein,  Essat  dt  dechiffr.  de  FEcrU. 
Astyr.  Paris,  4to.  1850.  ^Jp  [V.] 

ASTA  ("Aora),  a  considerable  city  in  the  in- 
terior of  liguria,  on  the  river  Tanarus,  still  called 
AhL  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy; 
the  former  reckons  it  among  the  '*  nobilia  oppida  " 
of  Liguria,  while  the  latter  assigns  it  the  rank  of 
a  colony.  It  probably  became  such  under  the  em- 
peror Tngan.  (Plln.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ;  Ptol.  lii.  1.  §  45; 
Zumpt,  de  CohniiSf  p.  408.)  We  learn  from  Pliny 
that  it  was  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  pottery 
(xxxv.  12.  s.  46).  Claudian  alludes  to  a  victory 
gained  by  Stilicon  over  the  Goths  .under  the  walls 
of  Asta,  but  we  have  no  historical  account  of  such 
an  event  {De  VI.  Cone.  Honor.  204.)  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  we 
learn  from  Paullus  Diaconus,  who  terms  it  '*  Civitas 
Astensis,"  that  it  still  continued  to  be  so  under  the 
Lombards.  (P.  Diac.  iv.  42.)  The  name  is  cor- 
rupted in  the  Tabuk  to  Sasta  or  Homo.  The 
modem  dty  of  Atti  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  Piedmont,  and  gives  the  name  oSAttigiana 
to  the  whole  surrounding  country.  It  is  an  epi- 
scopal see,  and  contains  a  popnhition  of  24.000 
souls.  [E.  H.  Bi] 

ASTA  CAcrra:  Astensis:  Bu.  at  Mesa  de  A$ta), 
an  andent  city  of  the  Geltid  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  an  aestuary  of  the  Gvlf  of  CadiZy  100  stadia 
from  the  port  of  Gades.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  140,  141, 
14.^.)  The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  406)  places  it 
on  the  high  road  from  Gades  to  Uispalis  uid  Cor- 
duba,  1 6  M.  P.  from  the  Portos  Gaditanus,  and  27 
from  Ugia.  Mda  (iii.  1.  §  4)  speaks  of  it  as  procul 
a  litore.  It  was  the  sndent  and  usual  place  of 
meeting  for  the  people  of  the  territory  of  Gadca 
(Strab.  p.  141),  and  its  importance  is  confirmed  by 
its  very  antique  autonomous  coins.  The  dd  SpanibU 
root  AiST,  found  also  in  Astapa,  Aanoi,  Astura, 
AsTURES,  AflrruBiCA,  is  supposed  to  signify  a  hill- 
Jbrtrett. 

Under  the  Bomans,  Asta  became  a  colony,  with 
the  epithet  JUffia,  and  belonged  to  the  oonventus  of 
Hxsp^hs.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  coin  with  epigraph 
p.  COL.  ASTA.  BE.  F.)  It  is  mentioned  twice  in 
Boman  history.  (Liv.  xxxix.  21,  B.a  186;  J3elL 
Hisp.  36,  B.  c.  45.) 

Its  ruins,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  Boman  rr)ad 
through  it,  are  seen  on  a  hiU  between  Xerez  and  7Vi- 
Imgena^  which  bears  the  name  of  Meta  de  Asta. 
Some  place  it  at  Xeres^  which  is  more  probably  the 
andent  AsitK).  (Flores,  Esp.  S.  xii.  p.  60,  Med, 
Esp.  ill  98;  Eckhd,  voL  i.  p.  15;  Ukert,  ii.  1,  p. 
866.)  [P.  S.] 

ASTABE'NE  QAirraS'nvh,  Isid.  Charax  :  Eth. 
Astabeni ;  'A<rra$i}yo(,  or  'A(rraviryo(,  or  Srovi^ra/, 
PtoL  vi.  9.  §  5,  vi.  17.  §  3).  according  to  Isidore,  a 
district  between  Hyrcania  and  Parthia,  containing 
twdve  villages  and  one  town  of  note  called  Asaac, 
or,  more  probably,  Atsada.     It  seems  doubtful 
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'vrheUier  the  name  of  the  r^on  and  its  inhabitants 
ought  not  to  be  Artabene  and  Artabeni  respectively. 
According  to  Ptolemy  the  Astabeni  were  a  people 
of  Hjrcania,  on  the  coast  of  the  Casjnan.  The 
AsTACENi  dT  Plin.  (ii.  105, 109)  are  probably  the 
same  people.  [V.] 

ASTABOKAS.     [NilusJ 

A'STACUS  fAffTOifos :  Eth.  'Aaraienvis,  'ktrri- 
Kios^y  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Acarnania,  on  the  bay 
now  called  DragaiMsti,  one  side  of  which  is  fonn<^ 
by  the  promontory  anaently  named  Crithote.  The 
ruins  of  Astacns  are  probably  those  described  by 
Leake  as  below  a  monastery  of  St.  Elias,  and  which 
he  supposes  to  be  those  of  Crithote.  There  was, 
however,  no  town  Crithote,  but  only  a  promontory  of 
this  name;  and  Leake  has  mismuierstood  the  pas- 
sage of  Strabo  (p.  459),  in  which  Crithote  is  men- 
tioned.* Astacus  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony 
of  Cephallenia.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  it  was  governed  by  a  tyrant,  named 
,£varchus,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Athenians  (b.c. 
431),  but  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the 
Corintliians.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Acamania  in  a  Greek  inscription,  the  date  of  which 
is  subsequent  to  B.C.  219.  (Strab.  ^c;  Steph. 
Byz.  8.  v.\  Thuc.  ii.  30,  33,  102;  Scyla.x,  p.  13; 
Ptol.  iii.  14;  BSckh,  Corpw  Inscript..  No.  1793; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  4,  seq.) 

A'STACUS  ('Airraids:  Eth.'A(rraKiivoSf'A<rrd- 
irtoi),  a  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  giUf  of  Astacus,  and 
a  colony  from  M^ara  and  Athens.  (Strab.  p.  563.) 
Memnon  (Phot.  BU>L  224)  says  that  the  first  co- 
lonists came  from  Megara,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  Olympiad,  and  those  from  Athens  came 
afterwards.  Mela  (i.  19)  calls  it  a  colony  of  M^ara. 
It  appears  that  tliis  city  was  also  called  Olbia;  for 
Scylas  (p.  35),  who  mentions  the  gulf  of  Olbia  and 
Olbia,  does  not  mention  Astacus;  and  Strabo,  who 
names  Astacus,  does  not  mention  Olbia.  The  mythical 
story  of  Astacus  being  founded  by  Astacus,  a  son  of 
Poseidon  and  the  nymjdi  Olbia,  favours  the  sup- 
position of  the  identity  of  Astacus  and  Olbia.  (Steph. 
s.  V.  AtfToxi^t.)  Astacus  was  seized  by  Doedalsus, 
the  first  king  <^  Bithynia.  In  the  war  between  Zi- 
poetes,  one  of  his  successors,  and  Lysimachus,  the 
place  was  destroyed  or  damaged.  Nioomedes  II., 
the  son  of  Zipoetes,  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
his  city  of  Nioomedia  {Ismid),  b.  c.  264.  Astacus 
appears  to  have  been  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Astacns,  and  it  is  placed  by  some  geographers  at  a 
spot  called  Ovatchtk,  and  also  BashJxU. 

Nicomedia  was  not  built  on  the  site  of  Astacus 
[Nicomedia]  ;  it  is  described  by  Memnon  as  oppo- 
site to  Astacus.  [G.  L.] 

A'STAPA(*A(rTair<£ :  Eth.  AirrairaiOi,  Astapenses : 
Est^My  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of  Hispanla  Baetica,  in 
an  open  plain  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  valley  of  the 
Baetis,  celebrated  for  its  &te  in  the  Second  Punic 
War.  Its  firm  attachment  to  Carthage  had  made 
it  so  obnoxious  to  the  Romans,  that,  though  it  was 
perfectly  indefensible,  its  inhabitants  resolved  to  hold 
out  to  the  last,  when  besieged  by  Marcius,  the  Heu- 
tenant  of  Scipio,  and  destroyed  themselves  and  their 
city  by  fire,  rather  than  fiUl  into  his  hands.  (Appian, 
Bisp.  33 ;  Liv.  xxviii.  22.)    A  coin  is  extant,  bear- 

*  The  word  iroXix*^  in  this  passage  refers  to  the 
place  of  this  name  in  the  Thradan  Chersonesus, 
which  Strabo  mentions  cursorily,  on  account  of  its 
bearing  the  same  name  as  the  promontory  in  Acar- 
jiaoia.     (Hofimann,  Griechenlandy  p.  450.) 
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ing  its  name,  the  genuineness  of  which,  however,  ia 
questionable.  It  was  not,  as  Hardouin  thought,  the 
OsTiFPO  of  Pliny:  its  total  destruction  accounts  finr 
the  absence  of  its  name  from  the  Itineraries  and  the 
pages  of  the  geographers.  (Morales,  AnL  vi.  28; 
Florez,  vol.  iii.  p.  16;  Sestini,  p.  38;  Eckhel,  vol.  L 
p.  15 ;  Ukert,  i.  2,  p.  360.)  [P.  S.] 

ASTAPUS.     [NiLUS.] 

ASTE'LEPHUS  ^Airr^Ac^f),  one  of  the  small 
rivers  of  Colchis,  rising  in  the  Caucasus,  and  falling 
into  the  Euxine  120  stadia  S.  of  Dioscorias  or  Se- 
bastopolis,  and  30  stadia  N.  of  the  river  Hippos. 
(Arrian.  Perip.  PonL  Eux.  9,  10;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  It 
is  also  called  Stelippon  (jGeogr.  Rav,^  and  Stempeo 
(T(d>,  PeuL).  Different  modem  writers  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  different  streams  of  the  many  on  this 
coast:  namely,  the  Markhoula  or  Tamu9chf  the 
Mokri  or  AJuu^  the  Shijam  or  Kdeuhol,  and  the 
Kodor.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt  2,  p.  204 ;  Mannert,  voL 
iv.  p.  394;  Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  443.)         [P.S.] 

ASTE'RLA..  [Dblos.] 

ASTE'RION.    [Argos,  p.  201,  a.] 

A'STERIS  CAffTfpfs,  Hom.,'A<rrfp£o),  an  island 
between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  where  tiie  suitors 
laid  in  wait  for  Telemadius  on  his  return  from  Pe- 
loponnesus (Horn.  Od.  iv.  846).  This  ishind  gave 
rise  to  considerable  dispute  among  the  ancient  com- 
mentators. Demetrius  of  Scepsis  maintained  that 
it  was  no  longer  in  existence;  but  this  was  denied 
by  Apollodorus,  who  stated  that  it  contained  a  town 
called  Alalcomenae.'  (Strab.  i.  p.  59,  x.  pp.  456, 
457).  Some  modem  writers  identify  Asteris  with  a 
rocky  islet,  now  called  Dyscattio;  but  as  this  island 
lies  at  tlie  northern  extremity  of  the  stnut  between 
Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  it  would  not  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  suitors  as  a  place  of  ambush  for  a 
vessel  coming  from  the  south.  (Mure,  Tour  in 
Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  62 ;  Kruse,  Mettat,  vol.  ii.  pL  ii. 
p.  454.) 

ASTETttUM  CAcrr^pioi':  Eth.  'Affrtpu&nis^^  a 
town  of  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  H(nner,  who  speaks 
of  "  Asterium  and  the  white  summits  of  Titanns." 
(^AffTfptoy  Tirauoid  re  Aci/k&  K<l(pi|va,  IL  ii.  735.) 
Asterium  was  said  to  be  the  same  ci^  as  Peiresia  or 
Peiresiae  (Steph.  B.  s.  f.  ^AiFripiov\  which  is  de- 
scribed by  ApoUonins  Rhodius  (i.  35)  as  placed  near 
the  junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus,  and  by 
the  author  of  the  Or]^ca  as  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus.  (Orphic.  Argon.  164.) 
Leake  nanarks  that  both  these  descriptions  may  be 
applied  to  the  hill  of  Vlohhdy  which  is  situated  be- 
tween the  junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  the  Enipeus 
and  that  of  the  united  stream  with  the  Peneins,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  either  confluenoe.  There 
are  some  ruins  at  Vlohhoy  which  represent  Asterium 
or  Peiresiae;  while  the  white  calcareous  rocks  cS  the 
hill  explain  and  jnstify  the  epithet  which  Homer 
gives  to  Titanus.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  439),  who  places 
Titanus  near  Ame,  also  speaks  of  its  white  ooloor. 
Peiresiae  is  said  by  Apollonius  (1.  e.)  to  have  been 
near  Mount  Phylleium,  wliich  Leake  supposes  to  be 
the  heights  separated  by  the  river  from  the  hill  of 
Vlokhd.  Near  Mount  Phylleium  Stnbo  (ix.  p. 
435)  places  a  city  PhyUus,  noted  for  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Phylleius.  Statius  (Jhth.  ir.  45)  calls  this 
city  Phylli.  The  town  of  Irrsiae,  mentioned  by 
Livy  (xzxii.  13),  is  perhaps  a  false  reading  for 
Peiresiae.  (Leake,  Northam  Greecty  vol.  iv.  p. 
322,  seq.) 

ASTI'GI,  ASTI'GIS  (^Atrnyii,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  14; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  141,conrupted  into  'Atrr^vas  in  all  th^ 
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IISS.).  1.  AsnoiTAVA  CoLONiA  ArousTA  Fir- 
aiA  (£cya)f  was,  under  the  Romans,  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Uispania  Baetica,  and  the  scat  of  a 
eomeemiwB  Jmridiau,  It  stood  in  the  plun  of  the 
Baetisy  some  distance  S.  of  the  river,  on  its  tributary 
the  Sopalis  (Geatl),  which  began  here  to.be  navi- 
gable. It  was  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from 
Conhiba  {Cordova)  and  Emerita  {Merida)  to  His- 
pafis  (Senile)^  at  the  respective  distances  of  36  M.  P., 
105  H.  P.,  and  58  M.  P.  (/ttfi.  Ani.  pp.  413, 414; 
Ikk,  iL  6.  § 4;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  S;  Florez,  E$p.S.  x. 

2.  AvriGi  VETrs  (^Alameda)^  a  free  city  of  His- 
paaia  Baetica,  N.  of  Antiqoaria  (^Antequera)f  be- 
kiDpxi^  to  the  Conrentus  Astigitanas  [see  No.  1]. 
(Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Florez,  Etp.  S.  x.  p.  74.) 

3.  JcxiENSES.     [Artigi.]  [P.  S.] 
ASTRAEUM  (Uv.  xl.  24;  *A(irpaiu,  Steph.  B. 

jir.;  Atvrpcuor,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  27),  a  town  of 
Paeooia  in  Macedonia,  which  Leake  identifies  with 
Strimiba,  Adian  (^ff.  An.  xv.  1)  speaks  of  a  river 
Astiaeos,  flowing  between  Thessalonica  and  Berrhoea, 
which  Leake  supposes  to  be  the  same  as  the  Vis- 
tritza.  Tafel,  however,  conjectures  that  Ajitraens 
in  AeCan  is  a  fidse  reading  for  Axius.  (Leake, 
yorikern  (7fieece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  293,  466,  seq.;  Tafel, 
ThemJonicOj  p.  312,  seq.) 

ASTRUM  {"Aarpop :  Attr^.  I .  A townin Cjnuiia 
en  the  coast,  and  the  first  town  in  Argolis  towards 
the  frmtierB  of  Laconia.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pto- 
kflij  akjce  (ni.  16.  §  11),  but  is  conjectured  by 
Lnke  to  hare  been  the  maritime  fortress  in  the 
bulding  of  which  the  Aeginetae  were  interrupted  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pdoponne- 
man  war.  (Thuc  iv.  57.)  The  place  was  situated 
en  a  pnxnontory,  whidi  retains  its  ancient  name. 
Here  there  are  still  c(H)siderab]e  renuuns  of  an  andent 
walL  (Leake,  Morta,  vd.  ii.  p.  484,  seq.;  Roes, 
Fdopomnesy  p.  162.) 

A'STURA(^A0-rv^).  1.  A  small  idet  on  the  coast 
c<f  Latium,  \)etween  Antitmi  and  Girceii,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  rises  at  the 
•ootheni  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  has  a  course  of 
about  20  miles  to  the  sea.  It  is  called  Storas  {Xr^- 
fas,)  by  Strabo,  who  teUs  us  that  it  had  a  place  of 
aacfaonge  at  its  mouth  (v.  p.  232).  It  was  on  the 
banks  of  this  obscure  stream  that  was  fought,  in 
B.  c  338,  the  last  great  battle  between  the  Romans 
ami  the  Latins,  in  which  the  consul  G.  Maenins  to- 
taOj  dff^^  the  combined  forces  of  Antixma,  Lanu- 
riam,  Arida  and  VeUtrae.  (Liv.  viii.  13.)  At  a 
mocfa  later  period  the  little  island  at  its  mouth,  and 
the  wfade  adjacent  coast,  became  occupied  with  Ro- 
man villaa ;  among  which  the  moet  celebrated  is  that 
ef  Ciccio,  to  which  he  repeatedly  dludes  in  his 
lettrrs,  and  which  he  describes  as  *'  locus  amoenus 
ct  in  man  ipso,**  commanding  a  view  both  of  Antium 
nd  Cineti  {ad  AU.  xii  19,  40,  ad  Fam.  vi.  19). 
It  was  from  thence  that,  on  learniiig  his  proscription 
by  tbe  triumvirs,  he  embarked,  with  the  intention  of 
oeapin^  to  join  Brutus  in  Macedonia;  a  resolution 
which  be  afterwards  unfortunately  abandoned.  (Plut. 
Cac  A7,y  '  We  learn  finom  Suetomus  also  that  Astura 
was  the  occasional  resort  both  of  Augustus  and  Ti- 
Ve.nu  (Suet.  A^g.  97,  Tib,  72),  and  existing  remains 
|rOT«  that  many  of  the  Roman  nobility  must  have 
had  vflba  there.  (See  Nibby,  Diniomi  di  Roma, 
voL  L  pp.  267 — ^277.)  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  ever  was  a  toum  of  the  name,  as  asserted  by 
SnTius(a(/ Jess.  vii.  801).  The  island  was  at  some 
time  or  other  joined  to  the  mainhmd  by  a  bridge  or 
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causeway,  and  it  thus  became,  as  it  now  renuuns,  a 
peninsula  projecting  into  the  sea.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a  fortified  tower,  called  the  Torre  di  Astura,  a 
picturesque  object,  conspicuous  both  from  Antium 
and  the  Girceian  headland,  and  the  only  one  which 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  low  and  sandy  coast  be- 
tween them.  The  Tab.  PeuL  reckons  Astura  7  miles 
from  Antitmi,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  true 
distance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Storas  of  Strabo  is 
the  same  with  the  Astura,  which  Festus  also  tells 
us  was  often  called  Stura  (p.  317,  ed.  Mtill.);  bnt 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  the  "  Saturae  pains'* 
of  Virgil  \Aen.yu.  801)  to  refer  to  the  same  lo- 
cality. tE.H.B.] 

2.  (Ezla  or  E»tola\  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  in  the  NW.,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Gantabri,  the  prolongaticm  of  the  Pyrenees, 
flows  S.  through  the  country  of  the  Asturbs;  and, 
after  receiving  several  other  rivers  that  drain  the 
great  plain  of  Leon,  it  falls  into  the  Durios  {Douro) 
on  its  N.  side.  (Flams,  iv.  12;  Oroe.  vi.  21;  Isi- 
dor.  Eiym.  ix.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

A'STURES  (sing.  Astur,  in  poets;  ''AnrvptSf 
Strob.  iiL  pp.  153,  155,  167 ;  Dion  Gass.  liii.  25; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ;  Flor.  iv.  12 ;  Gruter,  Inscript. 
p.  193,  No.  3,  p.  426,  No.  5,  &c:  Adj.  Abtnr  and 
Asturicus;  Astiuica  gens,  Sfl.  Ital.  xri.  584;  'Air- 
roipioi,  Strab.  p.  162;  'korovpol,  PtoLii.  6.  §28; 
i.  e.  Highlanders,  see  Asta),  a  people  in  the  NW.  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  extending  from  the  N.  coast 
to  the  river  Durius  {Douro),  between  the  Gallaeci 
on  the  W.  and  the  Gantabri  and  Gdtiberi  on  the 
£.,  in  the  mountains  N.  and  W.  of  the  great  plain 
of  Leon  and  partly  in  the  plain  itself.  They  were 
dirided  into  two  parts  by  the  Gantabrian  mountains 
(M.  Vinnius);  those  between  the  mountains  and  the 
coast  (in  the  Asturias)  being  called  Transmon- 
TANi,  and  those  S.  of  the  mountains  (in  Leon  and 
VaUadolid)  Augustani,  names,  which  clearly 
indicate  the  difference  between  the  Roman  subjects 
of  the  plain  and  the  unsubdued  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coast.  They  comprised  a  population 
of  240,000  free  persons,  divided  into  22  tribes  (Plin. 
/.  c),  of  which  Ptolemy  mentions  the  following 
names :  Landati  (Landoises,  Plin.),  Brigaecini 
(Trigaedni,  Flor.),  Bedunenses,  Omiad,  Lungones, 
Soelini,  Superatii,  Amad,  Tibures,  Egurri  or  Gi- 
gurri  (Gigurri,  Plin.),  and  the  Paend,  on  the  pe- 
ninsula of  C.  de  Penas  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34),  to 
which  Pliny  adds  the  Zoelae,  near  the  coast,  cele- 
brated for  thdr  flax.  (Plin.  iii.  4,  xix.  2.) 

The  country  of  the  Astures  ( Asturia,  Plin. :  'A<r- 
rovpla,  Ptol.),  was  fur  the  moet  part  mountainous 
and  abounded  in  mines  More  gold  was  found  in 
Asturia  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain,  and  the 
supply  was  regarded  as  more  lasting  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  4.  s.  21.) 
To  this  the  poets  make  frequent  allusions:  e.g. 
Sil.  Ital.  L  231 : 

Astur  avarusy 

Gomp.  vii.  755. 

CalUUcis  qwdqmdfodU  Astur  m  arvis, 

Mart.  X.  16. 

Merserit  Asturii  scrutator  paUidus  auri, 

Lucan.  iv.  298. 

(according  to  Gudendorp's  emendation:  comp.  Stat. 

SUv,  iv.  7.  13,  Pallidus  fossor concolor 

auro,  and  Glaudian.  Cons.  Prob.  et  Olybr.  50.) 
Asturia  was  also  famous  for  its  breed  of  horBes, 
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the  small  ambling  Spanish  jennet,  described  bj 
PHny  (viii.  42.  8.  67),  SUios  Italicus  (iu.  335— 
337 :  in  the  poneceding  lines  the  poet  derives  the 
name  of  the  people  from  Astor  the  sou  of  Memnon), 
and  Martial  (ziv.  199): 

"  Hie  brevis,  ad  nnmeram  rapidos  qui  oolligifc  nngnes, 
Venit  ab  aariferis  gentibos,  Astor  eqnos.** 

The  species  of  horse  was  called  AsturcOj  and  the 
name  was  applied  to  horses  of  a  similar  character 
bred  elsewhere,  as  Asturco  Maoedonicus.  (Petron. 
Sat.  86 :  oomp.  Senec.  Ep.  87.) 

The  Astorians  were  a  wild,  ragged,  and  warlike 
nice.  (Strab.  /.  c. ;  Sil.  Ital.  1. 252,  exercittu  Astur; 
zii.  748,  beU^er  Astur;  Flor.  iv.  12,  CcmtaJbri  et 
Astures  vaUcUssimae  gentetJ)  Their  mountains  have 
always  been  the  stronghold  <^  Spanish  independence. 
In  the  war  of  Augustus  against  the  Gantabri,  b.  c. 
25,  the  Asturians,  anticipating  the  attack  of  the 
Romans,  were  defeated  wi^  great  slaughter  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Astura,  and  retreated  into  Lan- 
cia, which  was  taken,  after  some  resistance.  (Dion 
Cass.  l.  c;  Flor.  iv.  12.  §  56,  ed.  Duker;  Oros.  vi. 
21 ;  Clinton,  s.  a.)  These  actions  ended  the  Gan- 
tabrian  war,  as  the '  result  of  which  the  country 
south  of  the  mountains  became  subject  to  Rome; 
but  the  highlands  themselves,  and  the  strip  cf  land 
between  the  mountains  and  the  coast  (the  modem 
Asturiaa)y  still  furnished 'a  retreat  to  the  natives, 
and  afterwards  sheltered  the  remnants  of  the  Goths 
from  the  Arab  invasion,  and  became  the  cradle  of 
the  modem  Spanish  monarchy.  In  its  retired  po- 
sition, its  mountainous  surfkce,  and  in  a  certain 
resemblance  of  climate,  the  Atturicu  is  the  Wales  of 
Spain;  and,  in  imitation  of  our  principality,  it  gives 
to  the  heir  apparent  his  title.  ^ 

Under  the  Romans,  Asturia  possessed  several  flon- 
xishing  cities,  nearly  all  of  which  were  old  Iberian 
towns :  most  of  them  were  situated  in  the  S:  division, 
the  valleys  and  plain  watered  by  the  Astura  and  its 
tributaries.  The  capital,  Asturica  Augusta  {As- 
torga)j  the  city  of  the  Amad,  was  the  centra  of 
several  roads,  which,  with  the  towns  upon  them, 
were  as  folbws  (oomp.  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  29):  —  (1)  On 
the  road  SW.to  Bracara  Augusta  (Bro^a,  in  Por- 
tugal; Itin.  AnL  p.  423):  AROEimoLUM,  14  M.  P. 
{Torienzo  or  Tomerasf  La  Medndas,  Ford):  Pe- 
tavoiiium,  15  M.  P.  {Poyhueno  or  Congostat),  (2) 
NW.  also  to  Bracara,  branching  out  into  three  dif- 
ferent roads  through  GaUaecia  (/t  Ant.  pp.  423, 
429,  431):  Interamnium  Flavium,  30  M.  P.  {Pon- 
ferradaac  Bembibref^:  Bergidum,  16  M. P.  (prob. 
Castro  de  la  VaUosaj  on  a  hill  near  Villa  Franca^ 
in  a  Swiss-like  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
pass  leading  into  Gallaeda),  beyond  which,  the  fol- 
lowing places  on  the  same  road,  which  would  seem 
to  belong  properly  to  Gallaeda,  are  assigned  by  Pto- 
lemy to  Astoria:  Forum  Cigurrorum  (Ttyo^p^y^ 
corrected  from  'E7o^^«v),  the  Forum  of  the  Itine- 
rary, the  chief  dty  of  the  Gigurri  (Plin.),  now 
Cigarrota  or  S,  Estevan  de  Vol  de  Orres,  with 
ruins  and  a  Roman  bridge,  whera  the  people  preserve 
a  tradition  that  an  old  town  once  stood  thera,  named 
Guigurra:  Nemetobriga  (J/etufoya),  the  city  of  the 
TiburL  (3)  E.  to  Cabsaraugusta  {Zaragoza;  It. 
AnL  pp.  448, 453):  VaUata,  16  ^L  P.  (prob.  PuenU 
de  Orvigo):  Interamnium,  13  M.  P.  {Villaroane'): 
Palantia,  14  M.  P.  (^Valencia  de  S.  Juan):  Vimi- 
nadum,  31  M.  P.  (  Valderaduei  or  Beeerilf):  at  the 
next  station,  Lacobrioa,  10  M.  P.,  in  the  Vaccaei, 
this  road  was  joined  by  that  from  the  military  sta- 
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tion  of  Lbgio  VIL  Gemina  (Leon)^  NE.  of  Aata^ 
rica  {ft.  Ant.  "^  395):  between  Legio  VIL  and 
Lacobriga  were  Lance  or  Lancia,  9  M.  P.(^Solkmoo  or 
MansUia  /),  and  Gamala  (Cea  /) ;  (4)  A  lower  road 
to  Caesarauga8ta(7t  Ant.  pp.  439, 440):  Bedania, 
20  M.  P.  (prob.  La  Baneza)^  dty  of  the  Bedonenses: 
Brigaecium,  20  M.  P.  (prob.  Benovenfe),  the  capital 
of  l^e  Brigaedni.  In  tibe  district  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coast,  the  chief  dties  were  Lucus  As- 
turam  (Ptol.:  prob.  Oviedo),  perhaps  the  Ovetom 
of  Pliny  (zxxiv.  17.  s.  49);  Noeoa^  and  Flavio- 
navia  (Ptol. :  ^v»2m),  on  the  coast  To  these  may 
be  added,  in  the  S.  district,  Intercatia,  the  dty  of 
the  Omiad;  Pelontinm,  dty  of  the  Lungcmes;  Kar- 
dinium,  dty  of  the  Saelini  (coins,  Scstini,  Med.  Up. 
p.  172);  Petavonium,  city  of  the  Superatii;  and  two 
or  three  more,  too  insignificant  to  name.  (Ukert, 
voL  ii.  pt.  L  pp.  440—443;  Forbiger,  vol.  iL  pp. 
83—85.)  [P.  S.] 

ASTURLA..     [Astures.] 

ASTUTIIC A  AUGUSTA  (AftyoArra  'Acrroypfico, 
Ptol. :  'Airrovpucoyol,  Asturicani :  Astorga^  Ru.),  the 
chief  city  of  the  Astures,  in  Hispsnia  Tarrsco- 
nensis,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Amad,  stood  in 
a  lateral  valky  of  the  NW.  mountains  of  Astoria,  on 
the  upper  course  of  one  of  the  tribotaries  of  the  As- 
tura (JEtki).  Under  the  Ramans,  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  cowoemtm  AHuHcanus,  one  of  the  seven  convenr 
tusjuridici  of  Hispania  Tarraconends.  Respecting 
the  roads  from  it  see  Astures.  It  obtained  the 
title  Augusta,  doubtless,  after  the  Gantabrian  war, 
when  the  southern  Astures  first  became  the  subjects 
of  Rome;  and  from  it  the  people  S.  of  the  monntains 
were  called  Angustani.  Pliny  calls  it  urbt  magni- 
fica;  and,  even  in  its  present  wretched  state,  it 
bears  traces  of  high  antiquity,  and  "  gives  a  perfect 
idea  of  a  Roman  fortified  town."  (Ford,  p.  308.) 
"  The  walls  are  singularly  curious,  and  there  are 
two  Roman  tombs  and  inscriptions,  near  the  Pwrta 
deHierror  {Ibid.)  The  mythical  tradition  of  the 
descent  of  the  Astures  from  Astur,  son  of  Memnon 
(Sil.  Ital.  iii.  334),  is  still  cherished  by  the  people 
of  AstorgOf  who  make  the  hero  the  founder  of  their 
dty.  There  are  two  coins  ascribed  to  Asturica: 
one,  of  uncertain  application,  inscribed  col.  ast. 
AUGUSTA.,  which  may  belong  to  Asta  or  Asnci ; 
the  other,  of  doubtful  genuineness,  'nith  the  epigraph 

COL.  ASTURICA.  AMAKUR.  AUGUSTA. 

Asturica  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  astronomical 
observation,  being  3  hrs.  25  min.  W.  of  Alexandria, 
and  having  15  hrs.  25  min.  for  its  longest  day. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 4;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  36,  viii.  4.  §  5;  /t. 
Ant. ;  Sestini,  p.  104 ;  Eckhel,  voL  i.  p.  35.)    [P.  S.} 

ASTYCUS  ('AoTwif<Jr :  Vrdvnitsa,  or  river  of 
Ist&\  a  river  of  Paeonia,  flowing  into  the  Azius,  on 
which  was  dtuatei  the  residence  of  the  Paeonian 
kings.  (Polyaen.  Strat.  iv.  12;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  voL  iii  pp.  464, 475.^ 

ASTYPALAEA  ('AjmnriAoio).  1.  A  promon- 
tory on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  between  the  promon- 
tories Zoster  and  Sunium  and  oppodte  the  iiiland  of 
Eleussa.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  398 ;  Steph.  B. «.  v. ;  Leake, 
Demif  p.  59.) 

2.  {Eth.  'AcrrvToXaicvf,  ^AorinraAau^n}},  AstjT- 
palaeensis:  called  by  the  present  inhabitants  Astro- 
jMx2aea,and  by  the  Franks  <Stompa7sa),an  island  in  the 
Carpathian  sea,  called  by  Strabo  (z.  p.392)  one  of  tlie 
Sporades,  and  by  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades,  said  to  be  125  (Roman)  miles  from  Cadistos 
in  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23),  and  800  stadia  from 
Chalcia,  an  ishind  near  Rhodes.   (Strab.  L  c.)   Pliny 
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jkuciilwa  AsfypabM  (/.  c.)  as  88  nules  in  drcum- 
The  Island  consists  of  two  laige  rocky 
united  in  the  centre  bj  an  Isthmos,  wliich 
in  ha  namnmtt  part  is  00I7  450  or  500  feet  across. 
On  tlM  K.  and  &  the  sea  enters  two  deep  bays  be- 
tween the  two  katres  of  the  island;  and  the  town, 
which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  isbind,  stood  on  the 
weatem  sideof  the  soatheni  bay.  To  the  S.  and  £. 
of  this  baj  lie  severs]  desert  islands,  to  which  Orid 
(^Ar.Amt.  fi.  82)  aUndes  in  the  line: — "dnctaqne 
pseosb  Astypalaea  vadU.'*  From  the  castle  of  the 
town  there  ia  an  eztensire  prospect.  Towards  the 
E.  may  beaeen  Cos,  Nisyros,  and  Telos,  and  tofwards 
the  &  in  clear  weather  Cases,  Garpathus,  and 
Crete. 

Of  the  hisloiy  of  Astypalaea  we  have  hardly  any 
aoooont.  Stephanos  says  that  it  was  originally  caUed 
Pynha,  when  the  Carians  possessed  it,  then  Pylaea, 
next  the  Table  of  the  Gods  (Stw  rp^f(a\  aa 
Bocoant  of  its  verdore,  and  lastly  Astypslsea,  from 
the  mother  of  Ancaens.  (Comp.  Paos.  vii.  4.  §  1.) 
We  lean  fran  Scymnus  (551)  that  Astypalaea  was 
a  cekay  of  the  Mcgazians,  and  Ovid  mentions  it  as 
of  the  islands  sobdued  by  Minos.  (''  Astypaleia 
ifeL  TiL  461.)  In  b.  c.  105  the  Romans 
«wfin«lH!  an  alliance  with  Astypalaea  (BSckh,  Inter, 
VQLn.B.S485X  adistinction  probably  granted  to  the 
isknd  in  consfgnmre  of  Its  excellent  harboorsaad  of 
its  eentcal  position  among  the  European  and  Asiatic 
ielBiidsof  tfaeAegaean.  Under  the  Roman  emperors 
Astypalaea  was  a  "  libera  dvitas."  (Plin.  /.  c.) 
The  modem  town  contains  850  hooses  anid  not 
fBte  1500  inhabitants.  It  belongs  to  Tnrkey, 
aid  is  snhject  to  the  Pashah  of  Rhodes,  who 
aSkm*  the  inhabitants,  however,  to  govern  themselves, 
only  rKatiing  fran  them  the  small  yeariy  tribute  of 
9500  piastres,  or  about  60/.  sterling.  This  small 
town  eoDtains  an  extrsordinazy  number  of  churches 
and  cbap>4s,  sometimes  as  many  as  six  in  a  row. 
They  are  built  to  a  great  extent  from  the  ruins  of 
the  aadmt  temples,  and  they  contain  numerous  in- 
acriptloDs.  In  eveiy  part  of  the  town  there  are  seen 
rspitah  of  wJumns  and  other  ancient  remains.  We 
lewn  Irem  inscripticins  that  the  ancient  city  con- 
txined  many  temples  and  other  ancient  buOdin^. 
The  frTonrite  hero  of  the  island  was  Cleomedes,  of 
whoae  romantic  ht»tory  an  account  is  given  elsewhere. 
{DieL  of  Biogr.  art  CUomedu.)  Cicero  probably 
Willi wnHs  Achilles  with  this  Cleomedes,  when  he 
says  (jde  XaL  Dear.  iiL  18)  that  the  Astypalaeenses 
wanfaip  Achilles  with  the  greatest  veneration. 

SefEenader  related  that  a  couple  of  hares  having 
been  bnoght  into  Astypalaea  from  Anaphe,  the 
idand  beeame  so  overrun  with  them  that  the  inha- 
obliged  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle, 
their  hunting  them  with  dogs,  and 
that  in  this  way  more  than  6000  were  caught  in  one 
year.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  400,  d.)  This  tale  is  a  coun- 
terpart to  the  one  about  the  brace  of  partridges  in- 
trodneed  finom  Astypakea  into  Anaphe.  [Astapue.] 
PEsj  (viiL  59)  says  that  the  muscles  of  Astypalaea 
wvre  wy  oefebnited;  and  we  learn  from  Ross  that 
they  axe  still  taken  off  the  coast.  (Roes,  Reiaen  auf 
dbi  GriecA  Jmtdn,  vol.  ii.  p.  56,  seq.;  for  inscrip- 
see  Bocfch,  Itucr.  n.  2483,  seq.;  Ross,  Inter. 
ii.  153,  seq.) 

3.  A  town  in  Samoa,  according  to  Stephanus 
(a. ».),  said  by  othen  to  be  either  the  acropolis  of 
tJbe  city  of  Samos  (Polyaen.  Strat.  i.  23.  §  2),  or  the 
mam  of  half  of  the  city.    (E^rm.  M.) 

4.  A  town  in  the  island  of  Cos,  which  the  inka- 
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bitants  abandoned  in  order  to  baQd  Cos.    (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  658;  Steph.  B.) 

5.  A  pramontoiy  in  Caria,  near  Myndus.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  657.) 

A'STYRA  ("AffTvpa,  "Airrvpov:  £th,  'Atrrwpn* 
yos)^  a  small  town  of  Myna,  in  the  phun  of  Thebe, 
between  Antandros  and  Adramyttium.  It  had  a 
temple  of  Artemis,  of  which  the  Antandrii  had  the 
superintendence.  (Strab.  p.  613.)  Artemis  had 
hence  the  name  of  Astyrene  or  Astirene.  (Xen.  Hell 
iv.  1.  §  41.)  There  was  a  lake  Sapra  near  Astyra, 
which  communicated  with  the  sea.  Pansanias,  from 
his  own  observation  (iv.  35.  §  10),  describes  a 
spring  of  bhick  water  at  Astyia;  the  water  was  hut. 
But  he  pkoes  Astyra  in  Atameus.  [ATAUfKua] 
There  was,  then,  either  a  place  in  Atameus  called 
Astyra,  with  warm  springs,  or  Pausanias  has  made 
SMne  mistake;  for  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Astyra  of  Strabo  and  MeU  (i.  19). 
Astyra  vras  a  deserted  place,  according  to  Pliny's 
authorities.  He  calls  it  Astyre.  There  are  said  to 
be  coins  of  Astyra. 

Strabo  (pp.  591, 680)  menfaons  an  Astyra  above 
Abydns  in  Troas,  once  an  independent  ci^,  but  in 
Stiabo*s  time  it  was  a  ruined  place,  and  belonged  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Abydus.  There  were  once  gold 
mines  there,  but  they  were  nearly  exhausted  in 
Strabo's  time.  [G.  L.] 

ATABYTtlUM  CAra«4»oi/,  Steph.  B.  Hesych.; 
*lTaSvpio¥  LXX. ;  SaS^p :  JebeUet-  T(ir)j  or  Tabor, 
a  mountain  of  Galilee,  on  the  borders  of  Zebulon  and 
Issachar.  (Joth,  xix.  22;  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  1.  § 
22.)  It  stands  out  alone  towards  the  SE.  from  the 
high  land  around  Nazareth;  while  the  north-eastern 
arm  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  sweeps  around 
its  base,  and  extends  far  to  the  N.,  forming  a  broad 
teact  of  table-land,  bordering  upon  the  deep  Jordan 
valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Lake  Tiberias.  It  was 
before  Mount  Tabor  that  Deborah  and  Barak  as- 
sembled the  warriors  of  Israel  before  their  great  battle 
with  Sisera.  (Judget^  iv.  6,  12, 14;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
V.  5.  §  3.)  The  beauty  of  this  mountain  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  selected  Tabor 
and  Hermon  as  the  representatives  of  the  hills  of  his 
native  land;  the  former  as  the  most  graceful;  the 
hitter  as  the  loftiest.  {Pt.  Ixxxix.  12:  comp.  Jer. 
xlvi.  18;  Hot.  v.  1.)  In  b.  c  218  Antiochus  the 
Great  ascended  the  mountain,  and  came  to  Ata- 
byrinm,  a  phice  lying  on  a  breast-formed  height, 
having  an  ascent  of  more  than  15  stadia;  and  by 
stratagem  and  wile  got  possession  of  the  city,  which 
he  afterwards  fortified.  (Polyb.  v.  70.  §  6.)  About 
53  B.  c.  a  battle  took  place  here  between  the  Roman 
forces  under  the  proconsul  Gabinius,  and  the  Jews 
under  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  in  which  10,000 
of  the  hitter  were  shun.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  6. 
§  3,  B.  J.IS.%  7.)  In  the  New  Testament  Mount 
Tabor  is  not  mentioned.  In  later  times  Josephus 
(B.  J.  ii.  20.  §  6,  Vita,  §  37)  relates  that  he  had 
himself  caused  Mt  Tabor  to  be  fortified,  along  with 
various  other  phu»s.  He  describes  the  mountain  as 
having  an  ascent  of  30  stadia  (Rofinus  reads  20  sta- 
dia, which  corresponds  better  with  the  15  stadia  of 
Polybius,  and  is  nearer  the  truth).  On  the  N.  it 
was  inaccessible,  and  the  summit  was  a  phtin  of 
26  stadia  in  circumference.  The  whole  of  this  cir- 
cuit Josephus  enclosed  with  a  wall  in  forty  days,  in 
which  time  the  inhabitants  had  to  bring  water  and 
materials  from  below,  since  they  had  only  rain- 
water. (A  J.  iv.  1.  §  8.)  Still  later,  when  Jo- 
sephus had  himself  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Bonmns,  a  great  number  of  the  Jews  took  refuge 
in  this  fortress;  against  whom  Vespasian  sent  Pla- 
cidua  with  600  horsemen.  B7  a  feint  he  induced 
the  great  body  to  pursue  him  into  the  plain,  where 
he  slew  many,  and  cut  off  the  return  of  the  multi- 
tude to  the  mountain;  so  that  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  suffering  from  want  of  water,  made  terms,  and 
surrendered  themselves  and  the  mountain  to  Placi- 
dus.  (Joseph.  I.  c.)  Nothing  further  is  heard  of 
Mount  Taboo*  till  the  4th  century,  when  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  (jOnomast.  s.  y.  Thabor  Ita- 
byrium),  but  without  any  allusion  to  its  being  re- 
garded as  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration.  About 
the  middle  of  this  century,  the  first  notice  of  Tabor 
as  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  transfigured  ap- 
}ear8  as  a  passing  remark  by  Cyiil  of  Jerusalem 
XCat.  xii.  16,  p.  170);  and  Jerome  twice  mentions 
the  same  thing,  though  he  implies  that  there  was 
not  yet  a  church  upon  the  summit.  (Hieron.  Ep. 
44,  ad  Marcett.  p.  522,  Ep.  86;  Epitaph.  Paulae, 
p.  677.)  Lightfoot  {Hor,  Hebr.  in  Marc.  ix.  2) 
and  Beland  (Palaest.  pp.  334 — 336)  have  inferred, 
from  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists,  that  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  is  to  be  sought  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caesarea  Philippi.  BosenmQIler 
(^BUd.  AU.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  107)  adheres  to  the  an- 
cient traditions  connected  vrith  tiiis  mountain.  The 
existence  of  a  fortified  city  upon  the  spot  so  long 
before  and  after  the  event  of  the  Transfiguration 
would  seem,  as  Robinson  {Palestine,  vol.  iiL  p.  224) 
argues,  to  decide  the  question.  At  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  many  battles 
were  fought  between  the  Christians  and  Moslems; 
and  in  modem  times  a  victory  was  here  gained  by 
Napoleon  over  the  Turks.  Mount  Tabor,  consists 
wholly  of  limestone;  standing  out  isolated  in  the 
plain,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  about  1,000  feet,  it 
presents  a  beautiful  appearance.  Seen  from  the 
SW.,  its  form  is  that  of  the  s^ment  of  a  sphere;  to 
the  NW.  it  more  resembles  a  truncated  cone.  The 
sides  are  covered  up  to  the  summit  with  the  valonia 
oak,  wild  jnatadiios,  myrtles,  and  other  shrubs.  Its 
crest  is  table-land  of  some  600  or  700  yards  in 
height  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  half  as  much  across. 
Upon  this  crest  are  remains  of  several  small  half- 
ruined  tanks.  Upon  the  ridges  which  enclose  the 
small  plain  at  Uie  summits  are  some  ruins  belonging 
to  different  ages;  some  are  of  large  bevelled  stones, 
wliich  cannot  be  of  later  date  t]ban  the  Romans. 
(Robinson,  Palestine,  vol.  iiL  p.  213;  Burkhardt, 
Traveis,  p.  332.)  Lord  Nugent  describes  the  view 
as  the  most  splendid  he  had  ever  seen  from  any  na- 
tural height,  (^Lands  Classical  and  Sacred,  voL  iL 
p.  204;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  West  Asien,  voL  zv.  p. 
391 ;  Raumer,  Palestina,  p.  37.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ATABYRIS  MONS.     [Rhodub.] 

A'TAGIS.     [Athesis.] 

ATALANTA  (  hroKMrrn :  Eih.  'KraXamtuos.) 
1.  {TaUmdonisi),  a  small  island  off  Locris,  in  the 
Opuntian  gulf,  said  to  have  been  torn  asunder  from 
the  mainland  by  an  earthquake.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  Peloponneidan  war  it  was  fortified  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  Locrians 
in  their  attacks  upon  Euboca.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
the  war  a  part  of  the  AUienian  works  was  destroyed 
by  a  great  inundation  of  the  sea.  (Strab.  i.  p.  61, 
ix.  pp.  395,  425;  Thuc  ii.  32,  iii.  89;  Diod.  xii. 
44, 59;  Pans.  x.  20.  §  3;  Liv.  xxxv.  37;  Plin.  ii. 
88,  iv.  12;  Sen.  Q.  N.  vi.  24;  Steph.  B.  s,  v.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 72.) 

2.  A  small  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Attica, 
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between  Salamis  and  Pdraeeus.    (Strab.  ix.  pp.  39J?, 
425;  Steph.  B.  s.v.) 

3.  A  town  in  Macedonia,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Axius.  (Thuc  ii.  100.)  Cramer 
(^Ancient  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  230)  suggests  that  the 
Atalanta  of  Thucydides  is  probably  the  town  called 
Allante  by  Pliny  (iv.  12),  and  Stephanus  B.  («.  v. 
'AAAiKTi));  the  latter  says  that  Theopranpus  named 
it  Allantium. 

ATARANTES  (;Ardpairrts),  a  people  of  Inner 
Libya,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Great  Desert  (SoAora), 
in  an  oasis  formed  by  salt  hiUs,  between  the  Gan- 
mantes  and  Atlantes,  at  a  distance  of  ten  days'  jour- 
ney from  each  (Herod,  iv.  184),  apparently  in 
Fezzan.  They  used  no  individual  names;  and  they 
were  accustomed  to  curse  the  Sun  for  its  boraing 
heat  (fi^^fp  ^€p€d\}iOifTi,  the  sun  as  it  passes  over 
their  heads,  or  when  its  heat  is  excessive ;  the  com- 
mentators differ  about  the  meaning).  In  all  the 
MSS.  of  Herodotus,  the  reading  is  "ArXayrts.  Bat, 
as  Herodotus  goes  on  to  speak  separately  of  the  At- 
lantes, the  editors  are  agreed  that  the  ruuiing  in  the 
first  passage  has  beoi  corrupted  by  the  oommoo 
confusion  ai  a  name  comparatively  unknown  with 
one  well  known;  and  this  view  is  confirmed  bjr  tlie 
^t  that  Mela  (i.  8.  §  5)  and  Pliny  (v.  8)  give  an 
account  of  the  Atlantes,  copied  from  the  abo?e  state- 
ments of  Herodotus,  with  the  addition  of  what  He- 
rodotus a£Srms  in  the  second  passage  of  the  Atlantca 
(where  the  name  is  right),  that  they  saw  no  visions 
in  then*  sleep^  The  reading  ^Ardpayrfs  b  a  correc- 
tion 0^  Salmasius  (act  SoUn.  p.  292),  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  passage  from  the  Achaica  of  the  Alexan- 
drian writer  Rhianus  (^ap.  Enstath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
66:  comp.Steph.  B.«.p.''ATAArrcs;  Nicd.  Damasc 
ap.  Stob.  Tit.  xliv.  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  Gaisf.;  Diod.  Sic 
iii.  8;  Solin.  /.  c;  Baehr,  ad  Herod.  L  c;  Heineke, 
Anal.  Alex.  pp.  181,  182.)  [P.  S.] 

ATARNEUS  or  ATARNA  ('ATo^w^r,  "An^a: 
Eth.  ^Arapvtifs,  ^AraptftirTis),  a  city  of  Mysia,  op* 
posite  to  Lesbos,  and  a  strong  place.  It  was  on  the 
road  from  Adramyttium  to  the  plain  of  the  Caicus. 
(Xen.  An(d>.  vii.  8.  §  8.)  Atameus  seems  to  be  the 
genuine  originiU  name,  though  Atama,  or  Atainea, 
and  Ateme  (Pliny)  may  have  prevailed  afterwards. 
Stei^ianus,  who  only  gives  the  name  Atama,  cod- 
sistently  niakes  the  ethnic  name  Atameus.  Herodo- 
tus (i.  160)  tells  a  story  of  the  dty  and  its  territory, 
both  of  which  were  named  Atameus,  being  given  toi 
the  Chians  by  Cyrus,  for  their  having  surrendered, 
to  him  Pactyes  the  Lydian.  Stephanus  {s.  v.  "Amu- 
ffosy  and  other  ancient  authorities  consider  Atameus 
to  be  the  Tame  of  Homer  (//L  v.  44);  but  perhaps 
incorrectly.  The  territory  was  a  good  com  country. 
Histiaeus  the  Milesian  was  defeated  by  the  Persians  at 
Malene  in  the  Atamdtis,  and  taken  prisono*.  (Herod, 
vi.  28,  29.)  The  phu»  was  occupied  at  a  later, 
time  by  some  exiles  from  Chios,  who  from  this  strong 
position  sallied  out  and  plundered  Ionia.  (Diod.xiiL 
65;  Xen.  EelL  iii.  2.  §  11.)  This  town  was  oik* 
the  residence  of  Hermeias  the  tyrant,  the  friend  of 
Aristotle.  Pausanias  (vii.  2.  §  11)  says  that  the 
same  calamity  befel  the  Atameitae  which  drove  the 
Myusii  from  their  city  [Mycs]  ;  but  as  the  position 
of  the  two  cities  was  not  similar,  it  is  not  quite  clear 
what  he  means.  They  left  the  place,  however,  if 
his  statement  is  trae;  and  Pliny  (v.  30),  in  his  time, 
mentions  Atameus  as  no  longer  a  city.  Pausanias 
(iv.  35.  §  10)  speaks  of  hot  springs  at  Astyra,  op- 
posite to  Lesbos,  in  the  Atameus.     [AsmrKA.] 

The  site  of  Atameus  is  generally  fixed  at  Dihdir 
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^ot.     There  an  antcoomoaa  coins  of  Atanaeos,  with 
the  epigraph  ATA.  and  ATAP. 

There  v»  a  piaoe  near  Fitane  called  Atameos. 
<S«nbc  p.  614.)  [6.  L.] 

ATAX  C^rai:  A9ide%  or  ATTAGUS,  a  river 
of  Gallia  KaHKmeosta,  which  rises  an  the  north  slope 
of  the  Prnoeai,  and  flows  by  Careationne  and  Narbo 
(^Xardotme),  below  which  it  enters  the  Mediterra- 
nran,  near  the  E'tang  de  Vendres,  Strabo  (p. 
182)  makes  it  rise  in  the  Cevaine$,  which  is  not 
earrwt.  Mela  (IL  5)  and  Pliny  (iiL  4)  place  its 
source  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  navigable  to  a  short 
distance  abore  Narbo.  A  few  miles  higher  np  than 
Aim  botmt  the  stream  divides  into  two  arms;  one 
ann  flowed  into  a  lake,  Hnbresns  or  Rubrensis  (the 
A(iun«  Nap^wrris  of  Strabo) ;  and  the  other  direct 
ifito  the  aea.  The  Rnbresns  is  described  by  Mela  as 
a  very  large  piece  of  water,  which  commnnicated 
with  tbe  sea  by  a  narrow  passage.  This  appears  to 
be  the  E'taag  Sitfetm ;  and  the  canal  Robme 
dAmde,  wtiich  mns  from  Narbonne  to  this  Etang, 
jvpreBcata  the  Atax  of  the  Romans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Atax  were 
4^]led  AtacinL  Mela  calls  Narbo  a  colony  of  the 
Ataczni  and  the  Decuraani,  from  which  Walckenaer 
{vol.  L  p.  140)  draws  the  conclusion  that  this  place 
was  Bot  the  original  capital  of  the  AtacinL  Bat 
IfeU  esBptqjs  like  terms,  when  he  speaks  of  "  Tolosa 
Tectoaagam*  and  '*  Menna  Allobrqgnm ;"  so  that 
vf  rgect  Walckenaer's  condnsion  from  this 
There  may,  however,  have  been  a  "  Vicoa 
\  Eosebios  names  it,  or  Vicus  Atacinos, 
the  Imtb-place  of  P.  Terentins  Varro:  and  the 
^«hotiast  on  Horace  (JSaL  i.  10. 46)  may  not  be  cor- 
ject,  wheo  he  says  tiliat  Varro  was  called  Atacinos 
hom  the  river  Atax.  Polybins  (iii.  37,  xxxiv.  10) 
calb  this  river  Narbo.  FG.  L.] 

ATELLA  ('ArcAXa:  Eik,  ArcAXavJf,  AteUa- 

nns),  a  citj  of  Campania,  sitnated  on  the  road  from 

Capua  to  Neapcdis,  at  the  distance  of  9  miles  from 

each  of  those  two  cities.  (Stepb.B. «.  v. ;  Tab.  PeuL) 

Its  name  is  not  found  in  history  daring  the  wars  (k 

the  Romans  with  the  Campanians,  nor  on  occasion  of 

ihe  wttlement  of  Campania  in  b.  c.  336 :  it  probably 

itAmed  the  fortunes  of  its  powerful  neighbour  Capua, 

thouiEh  its  independence  is  attested  by  its  ckhus.    In 

the  tecond  Panic  war  the  AteUani  were  among  the 

fint  to  declare  far  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle 

«f  CasBM  (Liv.  xxii.  61;  Sil.Ital.  xi.  14):  hence, 

wrlken  they  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  after 

the  redaction  of  Capna,  B.  c.  211,  they  were  very 

arrerely  treated:  tlK  chief  citizens  and  authors  of 

ihe  rrrolt  ware  execated  on  the  spot,  while  of  the 

ivst  of  the  inhabitants  the  greater  part  were  sold  as 

«lmves,  and  others  removed  to  distant  settlements. 

The  next  year  (210)  the  few  remaining  inhabitants 

were  cocnpelled  to  migrate  to  Calatia,  and  the  citizens 

of  Knccria,  whose  own  city  had  been  destroyed  by 

Hannibal,  were  settled  at  Atella  m  their  stead.  (Liv. 

xxri.  16,  33,  34,  xxviL  3.)    After  this  it  appears 

to  have  quickly  revived,  and  Cicero  speaks  oH  it  as, 

in  fab  thne,  a  flourishing  and  important  municipal 

town.    It  was  under  the  especial  patronage  and  pro- 

tcctaon  of  the  great  orator  himself,  but  we  do  not 

kaam  what  wv  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  connection 

between  them.     (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  31 ,  ad  Fam, 

am.  7,  aJ  Q.  fr.  iL  14.)     Under  Augustus  it  re- 

xcired  a  eoloay  of  military  settlen;  bat  continued 

to  be  a  place  only  of  municipal  rank,  and  is  classed 

by  Stxabo  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Campania. 

CPiiiLiu.5.8.9;  Strab.  v.  p.  249 ;  Ptol.  iiL  1 .  §  68 ; 
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Orell.  InKT.  130.)    It  continued  to  exist  as  an 
efnscopal  see  till  tiie  ninth  century,  but  was  then 
much  decayed;  and  in  a.d.  1030  the  inhabitants 
wore  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Averta^ 
then  lately  founded  by  the  Norman  Count  Rai- 
nul^us.     Some  remains  of  its  walls  and  other  ruins 
are  still  visible  at  a  spot  about  2  miles  E.  of  ^va"sa, 
near  the  villages  of  S.  Arpmo  and  S.  Elpidio;  and 
an  old  church  on  the  site  is  still  called  Sta  Maria  di 
AteUa.      Numerous  inscriptians,  terracottas,  and 
other  minor  antiquities,  have  been  found  there.  (Hol- 
Bten.  Not.  in  Clw.  p.  260;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  592.) 
The  name  of  Atella  is  best  known  in  oonnecti(Hi 
with  the  peculiar  class  of  dramatic  representations 
which  derived  from  thence  the  appellation  of  "  Fsr- 
bulae  Atellanae,"  and  which  were  borrowed  from 
them  by  the  Romans,  among  whom  they  enjoyed  for 
a  time  especial  favour,  so  as  to  be  exempt  from  the 
penalties  and  disqualifications  which  attached  to  the 
actons  of  other  diramatic  performances.    At  a  later 
period,  however,  they  degenerated  into  so  licentious 
a  character,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  they  were 
altogether  prohibited,  and  the  acton  banished  from  . 
Italy.     These  plays  were  origmally  written  in  the  [ 
Osom  dialect,  which  they  appear  to  have  mainly  con-  j 
tributed  to  preserve  in  ita  purity.  (Liv.  vii.  2 ;  Strab.  >  ^ 
▼.  p.  233;  Tac.  Aim.  iv.  14.      For  further  parti- 
culars concerning  the  Fabulae  Atellanae  see  Bern- 
hardy,  Romiscke  Literatur.  p.  379,  &c)    The  early 
unpcoianoe  of  Atella  is  further  attested  by  its  coins, 
which  resemble  in  their  types  those  of  Capua,  but 
bear  the  legend,  in  Oscan  characters,  '*  Aderl," — 
evidently  the  native  form  of  the  name.     (Millingen, 
NumUm.  de  Vltalie^  p.  190;  Friedlilnder,  Otkische 
MOneen,  p.  15.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

ATER  or  NIGER  MONS,  a  mountain  range  of 
Inner  Libya,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Great  Desert 
(SoAora),  dividing  the  part  of  Roman  Africa  on  the 
Great  Syrtis  from  Phazania  (^Fezzan).  It  seems  to 
oorrespood  either  to  the  JebeUSoudan  or  Black 
MowUairUj  between  28°  and  29°  N.  bit,  and  from 
about  10°  £.  long,  eastward,  or  to  the  SE.  pro- 
longation of  the  same  chain,  called  the  Black 
Earutehf  or  both.  The  entire  range  is  of  a  black 
basaltic  rock,  whence  the  ancient  and  modem  names 
(Plin.  V.  5,  vi.  30.  s.  35;  Homemann,  Reiaen  von 
Kairo  nach  Fegean^  p.  60).  [P.  S.] 

ATERNUM  ("ATepwy:  Peecara),  a  city  of  the 
Vestini,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Atemus,  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.  It  was  the  only  Vestinian  city  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  serving 
as  the  emporium  not  only  of  the  Vestini,  but  of  the 
Peligni  and  Marrucini  also.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  241 ,  242.) 
As  early  as  the  second  Punic  war  it  is  mentionied  as  a 
place  of  importance :  having  joined  the  cause  of  Han- 
nibal and  the  Carthaginians,  it  was  retaken  in  b.c.2  13 
by  the  praetor  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  when  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money,  as  well  as  7000  prisoners, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors.  (Liv.  xxiv.  47.) 
Under  Augustus  it  recieived  a  colony  of  veterans, 
among  whom  its  territory  was  portioned  out  (JAb. 
Colon,  p.  253),  but  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank  of  a 
colony.  Various  inscriptions  attest  its  municipal 
condition  under  the  Roman  Empire.  One  of  these 
mentions  the  restoration  of  its  port  by  Tiberius  (Ro- 
manelli, vol.  iii.  p.  82);  another,  which  commemo- 
rates the  continuation  of  the  Via  Valeria  by  Clau- 
dius to  this  point  (OreU.  Inter,  711),  speaks  only  of 
the  **  Ostia  Atemi,"  without  mentioning  the  town  of 
that  name ;  and  the  same  expression  is  found  both  in 
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Melft  and  Ptolemj,  as  well  as  in  Uie  Itineraiy.  (Met 
it.4;  Pt(>l.iii.  l.§20;  Itin.  Ant.p.313,batmp.  101 
it  is  distincUj  called  "  Atemo  cmfcw.")  From  ex- 
isting renuuns  we  learn  that  the  ancient  city  ocenpied 
both  banks  of  the  river  close  to  its  mouth,  which 
was  converted  bj  artificial  wwlcs  into  a  port  Some 
vestiges  of  these  still  remain,  as  well  as  the  mins  of 
an  ancient  bridge.  (RomanelU,  vol  iii.  pp.  79 — 82.) 
The  modem  city  of  Pefcaro,  a  verj  poor  place, 
though  a  strong  fortress,  is  situated  wholly  on  the 
S.  ade  of  the  river:  it  appears  to  have  been  already 
known  by  its  modem  appellation  in  the  time  of  P. 
Diaoonus,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Pis- 
caria(ii.  21).  [E.H.B.] 

ATERNUS  ("Arcprof:  Aterwi),  a  considerable 
river  of  Central  Italy,  flowii^  into  the  Adriatic  Sea 
between  Adria  and  Ortona.  Strabo  correctly  de- 
scribes it  (y.  p.  241)  as  rising  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Amitemnm,  and  flowing  through  the  tenitary  of 
the  Vestini :  in  this  part  of  its  course  it  has  a  SE. 
direction,  but  close  to  the  site  of  Corfinium  it  turns 
abmptly  at  right  angles,  and  pursues  a  NE.  coarse 
from  thence  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  just  under 
the  walls  of  Pescara.  At  its  mouth  was  situated 
the  town  of  Ateraum,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
*'  Atemi  Osda."  In  this  latter  part  of  its  course, 
according  to  Strabo  (L  c),  it  formed  the  limit  be- 
tween the  Vestini  and  Mamidni;  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  statement  is  correct,  though  Pliny 
and  Mela  extend  the  confines  of  the  Frentani  as  fiir 
as  the  Atemus,  and  Ptolemy  includes  the  months 
both  of  that  river  and  the  l^trinus  in  the  territory 
of  the  Manrucini.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Mela,  ii.  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  I.  §  20.)  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
flows  through  a  broad  and  trough-like  valky,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  very  lofty  mountains,  and  itself  ele- 
vated more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  nar- 
row goige  between  two  huge  masses  of  mountams 
by  which  it  escapes  from  tins  upland  valley,  must 
have  always  formed  one  of  tilie  principal  lines  of  com- 
munication in  this  part  of  Italy;  though  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Claudius  that  the  Via  Valeria  was 
carried  along  this  line  from  Corfinium  to  the  Adriatic. 
(Inscr.  ap.  Orell.  711.)  Strabo  mentions  a  bridge 
over  the  river  24  stadia  (3  miles)  from  Corfinium, 
near  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  PopoU;  a 
point  which  must  have  always  been  of  importance 
in  a  militaxy  pdnt  of  view:  hence  we  find  Domitins 
during  the  Civil  War  (b.  g.  49)  occupying  it  with 
the  hope  of  arresting  the  advance  of  Caesar.  (Caes. 
B,  C.  i.  16.)  The  Atemus,  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course,  still  retains  its  ancient  name  Atemo,  but 
below  PopoU  is  known  only  as  the  Ftmne  di  Pu- 
carOf — an  appellation  which  it  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed as  early  as  the  seventh  centmy,  when  we  find 
it  called  '*  Piscarius  fiuvius."  (P.  Diac.  ii.  20.)  It 
18  one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Apennines,  in  respect  of  the  volume  of  its 
waters,  which  are  fed  by  numerous  perennial  and 
abundant  sources.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATESTE  ('ATwr4,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Atestinus:  EsUs), 
a  city  of  Northern  Italy,  situated  in  the  interior  of 
the  province  of  Venetia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Euganean 
hills,  and  about  18  miies  SW.  of  Patavium.  (Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  30;  PHn.  iiL  19  s.  23;  Martial,x.  93;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  281,  where  the  distance  from  Patavium  is 
reckoned  25  M.  P.)  We  leara  from  Pliny  that  it 
was  a  Roman  colony;  and  it  is  mentioned  also  by 
Tacitus  QHitt.  ill  6)  in  a  manner  that  clearly  shows 
it  to  have  been  a  place  of  consideration  under  the 
^  Roman  Empire.     But  an  inscription  preserved  by 
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Mafiei  (Jftu.  Veron,  p.  106;  Orell.  Ituer.  3110) 
proves  that  it  was  a  municipal  town  of  some  inip(»-- 
tance  as  early  as  B.  c.  136,  and  that  its  territory 
adjomed  that  of  Vicentia.  The  modem  city  of  Ette 
is  fiunous  for  having  given  title  to  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  finnilies  of  modem  Europe;  it  is  a  crasi- 
derable  and  fiourishing  pkce,  but  contains  no  ancient 
remains,  except  numerous  inscriptions.  These  have 
been  collected  and  published  by  the  Abbate  Fnrk- 
netto.  (Padova,  1837,  8vo.) 

About  5  miles  E.  of  Ette  is  MonseluXy  whidi  is 
mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconns  (iv.  26),  under  the 
name  of  Mom  Siucia,  as  a  stnmg  fortress  m  the 
time  of  the  Lombards;  but  the  name  is  not  ibund  in 
any  earlier  writer.  [£.  H.  B.] 

ATHACUS,  a  town  in  the  upper  part  of  Mace- 
donia, of  uncertain  site,  probably  in  Lyncestis.  (Ur. 
xxxL  34.) 

ATHAMANIA  ^AOafua^a -,  Eti.  'AftvuO', 
-wosi  in  Diod.  xviii.  11,  'Adc^ayrcs),  a  district 
in  the  SE.  of  Epeims,  between  Mount  Pindus  and 
the  river  Arachthus.  The  river  Achekms  flowed 
tlirough  this  narrow  district  Its  chief  towns  were 
Argithea,  Tetraphylia,  Heracleia,  and  Thendoria; 
and  of  these  Argithea  was  the  capataL  The  Atba> 
manes  were  a  rude  people.  Strabo  classy  them 
among  the  Thessalians,  but  doubts  whether  they 
are  to  be  r^rded  as  Hellenes.  (Stnb.  ix.  p.  434, 
X.  p.  449.)  They  are  rarely  mentioned  in  Grecian 
history,  but  on  the  decay  of  the  Molossian  Idngdoni, 
they  appear  as  an  independent  people.  They  were 
the  last  of  the  Epirot  tribes,  whidi  obtnned  political 
power.  The  Athamanes  and  the  Aetolians  destroyed 
the  Aenianes,  and  the  former  extended  their  domi- 
nions as  far  as  Mt  Oeta.  (Strab.  p.  427.)  The 
Athamanes  were  most  powerful  under  their  king 
Amynander  (about  b.  c  200),  who  toc^  a  praninent 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Philip  and 
Antiochus.  {Diet  ofBiogr.srLAfnywmder.)  They 
were  subsequently  subdued  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  had  coised  to  exist  as  a  sepa- 
rate people  (ix.  p.  429).  Pliny  (iv.  2)  erroneously 
reckons  Athamania  as  part  of  Aetolia. 

ATHAMA'NTIUS  CAMPUS  (^KBaiiAmi^  in- 
9ioif).  1.  A  plain  in  Boeotia,  between  Acraephimn 
and  the  lake  Copais,  where  Athamas  was  said  to 
have  formerly  dwelt.  (Pans.  ix.  24.  §  1;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  306.) 

2.  A  plain  m  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly,  round  Halos 
or  Alus,  so  called  from  Athamas,  the  founder  of 
Halus.  (ApoU.  Rhod.  ii.  514;  £tym.  M.  «.  9.; 
Leake,  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  337.) 

ATHANA'GIA,  a  dty  of  Spui,  within  the 
Iberus,  the  cajutal  of  the  Ilergetes  according  to 
Livy  (xxi.  61),  but  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  Ukert  (voL  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  451)  lakes  it  for 
Afframaut,  near  the  ancient  Ilerda.  [P.  S.] 

ATHE'NAE  CA^^rai).  Besides  the  celdinited 
city  of  this  name,  Stephanus  B.  («.  v.)  mentions 
eight  others,  namely  in  LaccHua,  Caxia,  Liguria, 
Italy,  Euboea,  Acarnania,  Boeotia,  and  Pontus. 
Of  these  three  only  are  known  to  us  from  other  au- 
thorities. 

1.  DiADES  (Au{8ct),  a  town  in  Boeotia,  near  the 
promontory  Cenaeum,  founded  by '  the  Athenians 
(Strab.  X.  p.  446),  or  according  to  Ef^oros,  by  Dias, 
a  son  of  Abas.     (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

2.  An  andent  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  river 
Triton,  and  near  the  lake  Copais,  which,  together 
with  the  ndghbouring  town  of  Eleusis,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  inundation.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  407;  P«* 
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is.  S4.  §  S;  Leake,  Northern  Grttoe^  toL  S.  pp. 
ISe,  393.) 

ATHrNAE  (^tenoA),  a  citj  and  port  of  Pontiu 
(StepL  B. «.  V.  'A9i|mk),  with  an  Hellenic  temple. 
AccndB^  to  Arrian  (p.  4,  &c.),  it  was  180  stiuiia 
c«st  t/llw  riw  Adienus,  and  280  stadia  west  of  the 
Brant  {London  Geo^.  Jbiirfi.ToLvi.p.  192) 
an  inaii^iifiGant  place,  called  ^tenoA,  on  the 
Tr^izomd  and  the  mouth  of  the 
bat  the  distance  on  his  map  between 
AtemaknA  the  month  of  the  Apearos  is  machmore 
than  280  stadia.  The  distance  of  Bhizins  {Ruah\ 
a  weU-known  position,  to  Athenae  is  270  stadia, 
which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  mapi  If  then 
the  Apsania  rAE«ARU8]  is  xightlj  identified,  and 
A%mak  is  Athraae,  there  is  an  errOr  in  the  stadia 
between  Athenae  and  the  Apsarns. 

Pmooopioa  deriTcs  the  name  of  the  place  &om  an 
ancioit  priaoess,  whose  tomb  was  there.  Arrian 
speaks  of  Athwiae  as  a  deserted  Ibrt,  but  Procopins 
4iB»ctibes  it  as  a  popolons  place  in  his  time.  {BdL 
iVra.  S.  29,  BefiL  Goth,  iv.  2.)  Mannert  assumes 
it  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Odeinius  of  Scykz 
(pk  32),  and  Cruner  {Ana  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  292) 
anff*"^**  tin  site  of  Athenae  to  be  a  place  called 
Ordomtm.  [G.  L.l 

ATHET^AE  ('Aan>'«;in  Horn.  (>(i  ¥11.80, 'Aeifn}: 
£th.  *AA|i>aSw,  fan.  'A0>}ya/a,  Atheniensis),  the 
coital  of  Attica. 

L  SUmUion.,^  /       i     v  ,  , 

Atbens  is  situated  bMBMBirfHesiUhnLmiles 
6mi  the  sea-coast,  in  the  central  phun  of  Attica, 
which  is  €ndoeed  by  monntains  on  ereiy  side  except 
the  aooth,  where  it  is  open  to  the  sea.  This  pliun 
is  boonded  on  the  NW.  by  ML  Paxnes,  on  the  NE. 
by  lit.  Pentelicus,  on  the  SE.  by  Mt.  Hymettns, 
jDd  on  the  W.  by  Mt.  Aegaleos.  In  the  southern 
part  of  the  plain  theie  rise  several  eminences.  Of 
these  the  most  prominent  is  a  loAy  insulated  moon- 
tain,  with  a  conical  peaked  summit,  now  called  the 
BiU  of  Si.  Georye,  which  used  to  be  identified  by 
topogntphen  with  the  ancient  Ancheamns^  but  which 
biww  admitted  to  be  the  more  celebrated  J^cabettus. 
This  moantain,  which  was  not  included  within  the 
aiKtexit  walls,  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Athens,  and 
IbrxDs  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  environs  of 
the  city.  It  is  to  Athois,  as  a  modem  writer  has 
apdy  remarked,  what  Vesuvius  is  to  Naples  or 
Arthor's  Seat  to  Edinburgh.  South-west  of  Lyca- 
bcttns  there  are  four  hillB  of  moderate  height,  all 
«f  which  formed  part  of  the  dty.  Of  these  the 
neareat  to  Lycabettns,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mDe 
from  the  latter,  was  the  Acbofous,  or  citadel  of 
Athens,  a  square  craggy  rock  rising  abruptly  about 
190  feet,  with  a  flat  summit  of  about  1000  feet  long 
from  eaat  to  west,  by  500  feet  broad  from  north  to 
sooth.  Immediately  west  of  the  Acropolis  is  a  se- 
eood  hiU  of  irr^uhv  form,  Uie  Arbiopaous.  To 
tbip  tooth-west  there  rises  a  third  hill,  the  Pktx,  on 
which  the  aasemUies  of  the  citizens  were  held;  and 
to  the  sooth  of  the  latter  is  a  fourth  hill,  known  as 
the  McsKiUM.  On  the  eaRtem  and  western  mdes  of 
the  ci^  there  rvn  two  small  streams,  both  of  which 
are  oearly  exhausted  by  the  heats  of  summer  and  by 
the  diannels  for  artificial  irrigation  before  they  reach 
the  sea.  The  stream  on  the  east,  called  the  lus- 
ava,  was  joined  by  the  Eridanns  close  to  the  Ly- 
eeinm  ootside  the  walls,  and  then  flowed  in  a  south- 
westeriy  direction  through  the  southern  quarter  of 
the  dty.    The  stream  on  the  west,  named  the  Ge- 
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VECBBBVBj  runs  due  south,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  walls.  South  of  the 
dty  was  seen  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  t^e  harbours 
of  Athens. 

The  Athenian  soil  and  climate  exercised  an  im* 
portant  influence  upon  the  buildings  of  the  dty. 
They  are  characterized  by  Milton  in  his  noble 
lines: — 

"  Where  on  the  A^ean  shore  a  dty  stands 
Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  MoiL" 

The  plun  of  Athens  is  barren  and  destitute  of 
vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  the  long  stream  of 
olives  which  stretch  from  Mt.  Pames  by  the  side  of 
the  Ceplussus  to  the  sea.  *'  The  buildings  of  the 
dty  possessed  a  property  produced  imme£ately  by 
the  Athenian  sdL  Athens  stands  on  a  bed  of  hard 
limestone  rock,  in  most  places  thinly  covered  by  a 
meagre  sur&oe  of  sdL  From  this  sur&ce  the  rock 
itself  finequently  projects,  and  almost  always  is  visi- 
ble. Athenian  ingenuity  suggested,  and  Athenian 
dexterity  has  realized,  the  adaptation  of  such  a  sdl 
to  architectural  purposes.  Of  this  there  remains 
the  fiillest  evidence.  In  the  rocky  soil  itself  walls 
have  been  hewn,  pavonents  levelled,  steps  and  seats 
chiselled,  cisterns  excavated  and  niches  scooped ; 
almost  eveiy  object  that  in  a  simple  state  of  society 
would  be  necessary  dther  for  public  or  private  fa- 
brics, was  thus,  as  it  were,  quarried  in  the  soil  of 
the  dty  itself."  (Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica,  • 
p.  62.) 

^  The  surpassing  beauty  and  deamess  of  the  Athe- 
nian atmosphere  naturally  allowed  the  inhabitants  to 
pass  much  of  their  time  in  the  open  air.  Hence,  as 
the  same  writer  remarks,  "  we  may  in  part  account 
for  the  practical  defects  of  their  domestic  architec- 
ture, the  badness  of  thdr  streets,  and  the  proverbial 
meanness  of  the  houses  of  the  noblest  individuals 
among  them.  Hence  certainly  it  was  that  in  the 
best  days  of  Athens,  the  Athenians  worshipped,  they 
legislated,  they  saw  dramatic  representations,  under 
the  open  sky."  The  transparent  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  is  noticed  by  Euripides  (IfedL  8^Sr),  who 
describes  the  Athenians  as  Acl  8i&  Xafirpordrov 
fialvovru  kSp&s  olB4pos,  Modem  travellere  have 
not  fidled  to  notice  the  same  peculiarity.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley speaks  "  of  the  transparent  dearnest^  the  brilliant 
cdouring  of  an  Athenian  sky ;  of  the  flood  of  fire 
with  which  the  marble  columns,  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  are  all  bathed  and  penetrated  by  an  illu- 
mination of  an  Athenian  sunset."  The  epithet, 
which  Ovid  {Art  Am,  iii.  889)  applies  to  Hymettus 
—  ^purpureoe  coUea  Hymetti,**  is  strictiy  connect ; 
and  the  writer,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  mentions 
**  the  ffiolet  hue  which  Hymettus  assumes  in  the 
evening  skj  in  contrast  to  the  glowing  furnace  of 
the  rock  of  Lycabettus,  and  the  rosy  pyramid  of 
Pentelicus."  (Stanley,  m  Classical  Museum,  vol.  i. 
pp.  60, 61.) 

We  draw  upon  another  intelfigent  traveller  for  a 
description  of  the  scenery  of  Athens.  *'  The  great 
national  amphitheatre  of  whidi  Athens  is  the  centre, 
possesses,  in  addition  to  its  beauty,  certain  features 
of  peculiarity,  which  render  it  the  more  4ifficult  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  its  scenery,  but  from  per- 
sonal view.  The  chief  of  these  is  a  certain  degree 
of  regularity,  or  rather  oi  symmetry,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  principal  parts  of  the  landscape,  which 
enables  the  eye  the  better  to  apprehend  its  whde  ex- 
tent and  variety  at  a  ungle  gluice,  and  thus  to  enjoy 
the  full  effect  of  its  collective  excellence  more  per* 
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fectlj  tikSB  where  the  attentUm  is  distiucted  by  a 

lc»  oidolj  accomnlatiaa  even  of  beontifal  objects. 

lbs  man  prominent  charRctenstics  are:   first,  the 

wide  extent  of  open  plain  in  the  centre;  seocuidlj, 

the  time  aepante  ranges  of  monntaia, — Hymettus, 

Feotelicas,  and  Fames, — to  the  eje  of  nearly  the 

same  bo^ht,  and  boonding  the  plain  at  nneqnal  dis- 

tanees  en  three  sides,  to  the  south-east,  north-east, 

and  urtb-west;  thirdly,  the  sea  on  the  remaining 

side,  with  its  islands,  ioA  the  distant  mainland  H 

PdapanneaQS:  fborthly,  the  clnster  of  rocky  protu- 

beianoes  in  the  centre  df  the  plain,  the  most  striking 

«f  wiiich  either  form  part  of  the  site  of  the  dty,  or 

are  |;n«yed  aroond  it;  aod  fifthly,  the  line  of  dark 

dense  otire  graves,  wiiidii^  like  a  large  green  rirer 

throagh  the  heart  of  the  inJe.  Any  formality,  which 

niglkt  be  expected  to  result  from  so  symmetrical  an 

anai^ement  of  Uicae  leading  elements  of  the  compo- 

■tioBi,  is  farther  interrupted  by  the  low  graoefhl 

lidge  of  Tnrcovouii,  extending  behind  the  dty  up 

the  omtre  of  the  plain;  and  by  a  few  more  marked 

w^nlatiaDs  of  its  surfooe  about  the  Peiraeeos  and  the 

Bagbboaring  coast.  The  present  barren  and  deserted 

state  of  this  fitir,  but  not  fertile  region,  is  perhaps 

fiiTooFable  than  otherwise  to  its  fiill  pic- 

effect,  as  tending  less  to  interfere  with  the 

ooiiines  of  the  landscape,  in  which  its  beauty  so 

greatly  consists,  than  a  dense  population  and  high 

iiaLe  of  cnltuie."     (Mure,  Tour  m  Greece,  vol.  u. 

p.  37.) 

n.  HlBTOBT. 

It  is  propoeed  to  give  here  only  a  brief  account  of 
the  histocy  ci  the  rise,  progress,  and  &11  of  the  C%, 
as  m  necessary  introduction  to  a  more  detailed  ex- 
amfnatioai  of  its  topography.  The  political  histoiy 
of  Athens  forms  a  jnnominent  part  of  Grecian  history, 
and  could  not  be  narrated  in  this  place  at  sufficient 
kngth  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  student.  The  city 
of  Athena,  like  many  other  Grecian  cities,  was  ori- 
psally  oQofined  to  its  Acropolis,  and  was  afterwards 
extended  over  the  plain  and  the  adjacent  hills.  The 
eriginal  city  on  the  Acropolis  was  said  to  have  been 
L^ult  by  CecrofB,  and  was  hence  called  Cecbopia 
(Katpawia)  even  in  later  times.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  397 ; 
Eori}!.  SttppL  658,  £i.  1289.)  Among  his  sue- 
,  tht  name  of  Erechtheus  1.,  also  called  Erich- 
likewise  preserved  by  the  buildings  of 

This  king  is  said  to  have  dedicated  to 
Athraa  a  temple  on  the  Acropolis,  and  to  have  set 
ap  m  it  the  image  of  the  goddess,  made  of  olive  wood, 
— kaown  in  later  times  as  the  statue  of  Athena  Po- 
liaa,  the  most  sacred  object  in  all  Athens.  Erechtheus 
id  fmther  said  to  have  been  buried  in  this  temple  of 
Athena,  which  was  henceforth  called  the  Er£ch- 

In  his  reign  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
I  originally  Pelasgians  and  called  Cranai,  and 
wlfto  were  afterwards  named  Cecropidae  fixnn  Cecrops, 
now  received  the  name  of  Athenians,  in  consequence 
dT  the  promtnenoe  which  was  given  by  him  to  the 
wmhip  of  Athena.  (Herod,  viii.  44.)  Theseus,  the 
aatknal  hero  of  Attica,  is  still  more  celebrated  in 
cannectaan  with  the  early  histoiy  of  the  dty.  He 
is  said  to  have  united  into  one  political  body  the 
twdve  independent  states  into  which  Cecrope  had 
£vided  Attica,  and  to  have  made  Athens  the  capital 
cf  the  new  state.  This  important  revolution  was 
£oflinred  by  an  increase  of  the  population  of  the  dty, 
fir  whose  aooommodation  Theseus  enlarged  Athens, 
by  boiUing  on  the  ground  to  the  south  of  the  Ce- 
or  Acropolia.    (Comp.  Thuc.  ii.  15.)     The 
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beautiful  temple — the  Theseium — erected  at  a 
later  time  in  honour  of  this  hero^  remains  in  ex- 
istence down  to  the  present  day.  Homer  mentions 
the  dty  of  Athens,  and  speaks  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  in  connection  with  Erechtheus.  (Exan.  lU 
ii.  546,  seq.)  It  was  during  the  mythical  age  that 
the  Pelasgians  are  said  to  have  fortified  the  Acro- 
polis. Their  name  continued  to  be  given  to  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  to  a  space  of 
ground  bdow  this  wall  in  Uie  phun.  (Pans.  L  28. 
§8;  Thuc.  iL  17.) 

In  the  historical  age  the  first  attempt  to  em- 
bellish Athens  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
Peisistratus  and  his  sons  (B.iO.  560 — 514)*  Like 
several  of  the  other  Grecian  despots,  they  erected 
many  temples  and  other  public  buildings.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  they  founded  the  temple  (^  ApoUo 
Pjrthius  (Thuc.  vi.  54),  and  commenced  the  gigantic 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  which  remained 
unfinished  for  centuries.  (AristoL  Pol,  v.  11.)  In 
B.  c.  500,  the  Di<Hiysiac  theatre  was  commenced 
on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  felling  of  the  wooden  constructi<Hi 
in  which  the  early  dramas  had  been  performed ;  but 
the  new  theatre  was  not  completely  finished  till 
B.  G.  340,  although  it  must  have  been  used  f<Nr 
the  representation  of  plays  long  before  that  time. 
(Pans.  L  29.  §  16  ;  Plut  ViL  X,  Orat.  pp.  841, 
852.) 

A  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  dty  commences 
with  its  capture  by  Xerxes,  who  reduced  it  almost 
to  a  heap  of  ashes,  b.  g.  480.  This  event  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  rapid  develo|nnent  of  the  maritime 
power  of  Athens,  and  the  establishment  of  her 
empire  over  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  Her  own 
increasing  wealth,  and  the  tribute  paid  her  by  the 
subject  states,  afforded  her  ample  means  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  city;  and  during  the  half  cen- 
tury which  elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Salumis  and 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  erected  those  masterpieces  of  archi- 
tecture which  have  been  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  Most  of  the  public  buildings 
of  Athens  were  erected  under  the  administration  of 
Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Perides.  The  first  of 
these  celebrated  men  could  do  little  towards  tlie 
ornament  of  Athens ;  but  Cimon  and  Pericles  made 
it  the  most  splendid  city  of  Greece.  Tlie  first  object 
of  Themistocles  was  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
Athens  by  surrounding  it  with  fortified  walls.  The 
new  walls,  ci  which  we  shall  speak  below,  were 
60  stadia  in  ciroumference,  and  embraced  a  much 
greater  space  than  the  previous  walls;  but  the  whole 
of  this  space  was  probably  never  entirely  filled  with 
buildings.  The  walls  were  erected  in  great  liaste, 
in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of  the  Spartans  to 
interrupt  their  progress;  but  though  built  with 
great  irregularity,  they  were  firm  and  solid.  (Thuc. 
i.  93.)  After  providing  for  the  security  of  the  dty, 
the  next  object  of  Themistodcs  was  to  extend  her 
maritime  power.  Seeing  that  the  open  roadstead 
of  Phalerum,  which  had  been  prenously  used  by  the 
Athenians,  was  insecure  for  ships,  he  now  resolved 
to  fortify  the  more  spadous  harbours  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Peiraeeus.  He  surrounded  it  with  a  wall, 
probably  not  less  than  14  or  15  feet  thick;  but  the 
town  was  first  r^ularly  laid  out  by  Hippodamus,  of 
Miletus,  in  the  time  of  Perides. 

Under  the  administration  of  Cimon  the  Thesdum 
was  built,  and  the  Stoa  PoedM  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Micon,  Polygnotus,  and  Pantaenqs.    CimoL 
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pbated  nod  adorned  the  Academj  and  the  Agoim; 
and  he  also  built  tbs  aoathern  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
which  ooDtmaed  to  be  called  by  his  name. 

It  was  to  Pericles,  howerer,  that  Athens  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  her  architectnral  splendoor. 
On  the  Acropolis,  he  bnilt  thoee  wooderfol  inaks  of 
art,  the  Parthenon,  the  Erechthrinm,  and  the  Pro- 
pjrlaea;  in  the  dtj  he  erected  a  new  Oddnm;  and 
ontside  the  walls  he  improved  and  enlarged  the 
Lyceinm.  The  completion  of  the  Erechthunm  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prevented  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  ;  bnt  the  Parthenon,  the  Pn>- 
pylaea,  and  the  Odeiom,  were  finbhed  in  the  short 
space  of  15  years.  He  also  connected  Athens  with 
Peiraeens  by  the  two  long  walls,  and  with  Phalemm 
by  a  third  wall,  known  by  the  na  ne  of  the  Phaleric 
wall. 

The  Petopomie^an  war  pnt  a  stop  to  any  farther 
public  buildings  at  Athens.  On  the  capture  of  the 
city  in  B.C.  404,  the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications 
of  the  Peiraeens  were  destroyed  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians; bnt  thej  were  agun  nsUxeA  hj  Conon 
in  B.  c  393,  after  gaining  his  great  naval  victory 
over  the  Lacedaemonians  off  Cnidus.  (Xen.  HelL 
iv.  8.  §  10;  Diod.  ziv.  85.)  The  Athenians  now 
began  to  turn  their  thoughts  ag«n  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  city;  and  towards  the  dooe  of  the 
reign  of  Philip,  the  orator  Lycnigns,  who  was  en- 
tnuted  with  Uie  fiianagement  of  the  finances,  raised 
the  revenue  to  1200  talents,  and  thus  obtained 
means  for  defiraying  the  expenses  of  public  buildings. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Dionysiac  theatre  and  &.e 
Stadium  were  completed,  and  that  further  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  Lyceinm.  Lycmgus  also 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  city  by  forming  a 
magazine  of  arms  in  the  Aoopolis,  and  bj  building 
dock-yards  in  the  Peiraeens.  (Pint.  ViL  X  OnU, 
p.  841,  seq.) 

After  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (b.  c  338)  Athens 
became  a  dependency  of  Macedonia, — though  she 
continued  to  retain  her  nominal  independence  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Soman  dominion  in  Greece.  It 
was  only  on  two  occasions  that  she  suffered  mate- 
rially from  the  wars,  of  which  Greece  was  so  long 
the  theatre.  Having  sided  with  the  Romans  in 
their  war  with  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia,  this 
monarch  invaded  the  tmtorj  of  Athens;  and 
though  the  walls  of  the  city  defied  his  attacks,  he 
destroyed  all  the  beautiful  temples  in  the  Attic 
plain,  and  all  the  suburbs  of  the  dty,  B.  a  200. 
(Liv.  xxzL  26.)  Athens  experienced  m  still  greater 
cahunity  npon  its  capture  by  Sulla  in  b.  c  86. 
It  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  was 
taken  by  assault  bj  Sulla  after  a  siege  of  several 
months.  The  Boman  general  destroyed  the  long 
waUs,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  dty  and  of  Pei- 
raeens ;  and  firam  this  time  the  commerce  of  Athens 
was  annihilated,  and  the  maritime  city  gradually 
dwindled  into  an  insignificant  pUce. 

Under  the  Romans  Athens  continued  to  enjoy 
great  prosperity.  She  was  still  the  centre  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  literature  and  art,  and  was  frequented  by 
the  Romans  as  a  school  of  learning  and  refinement 
Wherever  the  Grecian  language  was  spoken,  and 
the  Grecian  literature  studied,  Athens  was  held  in 
respect  and  honour;  and,  as  Leake  has  remarked, 
we  cannot  have  a  more  striking  proof  of  this  fact 
than  that  the  most  remarkable  buHdings  erected  at 
Athens,  after  the  decline  of  her  power,  were  executed 
at  the  expense  of  fbrdgn  potentates.  The  first 
example  of  this  generosity  occurred  in  b.  c.  275, 
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when  Ptolemy  Phihddphus,  king  of  Egypt,  bmit  a 
gymnasium  near  the  tisiple  of  Tbeeens  (Pans,  i  17. 
§2).  Abont  b.  c.  240  Attahis,  king  of  Pen;«nWf 
ornamented  the  sonth-east  wall  of  the  Acropolb  with 
four  compositions  in  statuary.  (Pans  L  25.  §  8.) 
In  honour  of  these  two  benefiutois,  the  Athenians 
gave  the  names  of  Ptofemais  and  Attalis  to  the 
two  tribes,  which  had  been  fanned  by  Demetrius 
Polioroetes  on  the  liberatim  of  Athens  from  Cas- 
sander,  and  which  had  been  named  Demetrias  and 
Antigonis  in  hanonr  of  Demetrius  and  Ins  fiUher 
Antigonus.  (Pans.  i.  5.  §  5,  8.  §  1 .) 

About  B.  c.  174  Antio(£us  Epiphanes  commenced 
the  completion  of  the  templA  of  Zeus  Olympius, 
which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  the  Peisistrstidae, 
but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  this 
monamih.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Athens  fay  Sulla, 
Ariobarzanes  IL,  king  of  Macedonia,  repured  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  which  had  been  partially  de- 
stroyed in  tiw  siege.  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus 
oraitributed  to  the  erection  of  the  portico  of  Athena 
Arch^etis,  which  still  exists. 

But  Hadrian  (a.  d.  117—138)  was  the  greatest 
benefitctor  of  Athens.  He  not  only  completed 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  which  had  remained 
unfinished  for  700  years,  but  adorned  the  city  with 
numerous  other  public  buildings, — two  temples,  a 
gymnasinm,  a  library  and  a  stoa, — and  gave  the 
name  of  Hadrianopolis  to  a  new  quarter  of  the  d\j, 
whidi  he  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct 
(Gamp.  Pons.  i.  18.)  Shortly  afterwards  a  private 
individual  emulated  the  impenal  munificence.  He- 
rodes  Atticus,  a  native  of  Marathon,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Antoninus  and  M.  Aurelius,  built  a 
magnificent  theatre  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  which  bore  the  name  of  his  wife  R^Ila, 
and  also  covered  with  Pentelic  marble  the  seats  in 
the  Stadium  of  Lycurgus. 

Athens  was  never  more  splendid  than  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines.  The  great  works  of  the  age  of 
Pericles  still  possessed  their  original  freshness  and 
perfection  (Pint  PericL  13);  the  oolossal  Olym- 
pieinm — the  largest  temple  in  all  Greece, — had  at 
length  been  completed;  and  the  dty  had  yet  lost 
few  of  its  unrivalled  works  of  art  It  was  at  this 
epoch  that  Athens  was  visited  by  Pansanias,  to 
whose  account  we  are  chiefiy  indebted  for  our  know- 
ledge of  its  topography.  From  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  Athens  received  no  further  embellish- 
ments, but  her  public  buildings  appear  to  have 
existed  in  undiminished  gloiy  till  the  third  or  even 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Their 
gradual  decay  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
declining  prosperity  of  the  city,  which  could  not 
affisrd  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  partly  to  the  fell 
of  paganism  and  the  progress  of  the  new  fiuth. 

T^  walls  of  Athens,  which  had  been  in  ruins 
nnce  the  tune  of  their  destructian  by  Sulla,  were  re- 
paired by  Valerian  in  a. d.  258  (Zoom.  L  29);  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  dty  protected  it  firwi  the 
attacks  of  the  Goths  and  the  other  barbariant.  In 
the  reign  of  Gallicnus,  A.  d.  267,  the  Goths  forced 
their  way  into  the  city,  but  were  driven  out  by 
Dexippus,  an  Athenian.  In  a.  ix  396  Alaric  ap- 
peared before  Athens,  but  not  having  the  means  of 
taking  it  by  force,  he  accepted  its  hospitality,  and 
entered  it  as  a  friend. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  edicts  issued  against 
paganism  by  Theodosius,  Arcadius,  Honorius,  and 
Theodosius  the  younger  in  the  feurUi  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, the  pagan  religion  continued  to  fiourish  at 
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tffl  tbs  aboGtiaD  of  ite  Bchoob  of  philoflopbjr 
hj  JmIuuii  in  the  sixtii  ccDtorf.  It  was  probablj 
tX  tlM  tine  tiutt  many  of  ite  temples  were  oooTerted 
aAt  cborchea.  Thus  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of 
ths  Viipa-goddeBS,  became  a  church  consecrated  to 
the  Vixgin-Miather;  and  the  temple  of  Theseos  was 
ile&ited  to  the  warrior  St.  Geoge  of  Cappadoda. 
The  walla  of  Athens  were  repaind  by  Jostinian. 
(ftoeopL  ds  Aedif.  if,  2.) 

Dnin^  the  nuddle  ages  Athens  sunk  into  a  pro- 
vincial town,  and  is  rarelj  mentioned  by  the  Byzan- 
tine writen.  After  the  eaptore  of  Ckmstantinople 
hf  the  Latins  in  1204,  Boniface,  Marqnis  of  Mont- 
femty  oiitained  the  greater  part  of  northern  Greece, 
irhich  he  gofemed  imder  the  title  of  king  of  Thessa- 
inica.  He  bestowed  Athens  as  a  dnchy  apon  one  of 
his  ioDoweis;  and  the  dty  remained  in  the  hands  of 
tiie  f^anka,  with  many  alternations  of  fortnne,  till  ite 
lamaptaatiop  into  the  Turkish  empire  in  1466.  The 
i^Bthenoa  was  now  oonTerted  finom  a  Christian 
dmvdi  into  a  Tnrktsh  mosqne.  In  1687  the  bnild- 
aga  of  the  Acropolis  snifoed  serere  injnxy  in  the 
siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  nnder  Morosini. 
Bitfaecto  the  Ptecthenon  had  remained  almost  nnin- 
jmed  fir  S,000  years;  but  it  was  now  rednoed  to  a 
nrin  by  tlse  explosion  of  a  qnanti^  of  powder  which 
had  been  placed  in  it  by  the  TnrkB.  **  A  few  years 
More  the  akge,  when  Wheler,  Span,  and  De  Nointd 
tiaitod  Athena,  the  Propylaea  still  preeerved  its 
pediment;  the  temple  of  Victoiy  Aptems  was  oom'^ 
pkte;  the  Parthenon,  cr  great  temple  of  Minerva, 
was  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  and  of 
the  oentnlfignres  in  the  eastern,  and  of  two  or  three 
m  tlie  western  pediment;  the  E^htheinm  was  so 
little  iigiired  that  it  was  nsed  as  the  harem  of  a 
Turkish  house;  and  there  were  still  remains  of  bnild- 
i^ga  and  statnes  on  the  soothem  side  of  the  Par- 
If  the  reenlt  of  the  siege  did  not  leave  the 
of  the  Acropolis  in  the  deplorable  state  in 
now  see  them,  the  injoiy  which  they  re- 
on  that  occasion  was  the  canse  of  all  the 
rfilapidation  which  they  have  since  suffered,  and  ren- 
dered the  tnmsportation  of  the  fiiUen  fragmente  of 
acnlptwe  out  of  Tmk^  their  best  pteservative  from 
total  destruction.''  (Leake,  Topographs  9f  ^  <A«iw, 
pi  86.)  Spon  and  Whder  visited  Athena  m  1675; 
and  Imve  left  an  aoooont  of  the  builddngs  of  the 
AcnpoEa,  aa  they  existed  before  the  si^  of  Horo- 
BuL  In  1834  Atheoa  was  declared  the  capital  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Greece;  and  smce  that  time 
^f^l  1^  been  thrown  upon  the  topography  of 
r  dty  by  the  laboora  of  modem  sf^dars,  of 
whidi  an  accoont  ia  given  in  the  course  of  the 


UL  Divisiojia  OF  tbb  Cmr. 

AtheBB  ooosisted  of  three  distinct  parte,  united 
whhin  one  line  of  fortifications.  1.  Tbb  Acbopous 
er  PoLB  (i^  'hKpAnokUt  Tl&Kis),  From  the  dty 
having  been  originally  confined  to  the  Acropolis,  tb^ 
latter  was  constantly  called  Pdia  in  the  historical 
period.  (Thnc  iL  15.)  It  is  importsnt  to  bear  this 
iKt  in  nund,  since  the  Greek  writen  firoquently  use 
the  word  Pdis,  without  any  distinguishing  epithet 
to  indicate  the  AcTDpoiUs.  (Aesch.  £'•«».  687,  Dind.; 
Ariatoph.  ZfMflr.  759,  911 ;  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  16.) 
Henee  the  Zens  of  the  Acropolis  wss  sumamed  IIo- 
Xmitj  and  the  Athena  flo^idr.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  observed  that  PoUg^  like  the  word  City 
m  Londoo,  was  used  in  a  more  extended  significa- 


tion. (Leake,  p.  221,  note.)  2.  Tuk  Asty  (t^ 
"hxrrv),  the  upper  town,  in  opposition  to  the  lower  town 
of  Peiraeens  (Xcn.  HeU,  ii.  4.  §  10),  and  therefore, 
in  ite  widest  sense,  including  the  PoUs.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  Asty  b  called  the  Lower  City  (^  irc{r« 
w<(X»),  in  opposition  to  the  Acropolis  or  Upper  City. 
To  prevent  confusioD  we  shall  confine  the  term  of 
PoliiB  to  the  Acropolis,  and  Asty  to  the  Upper  City 
as  distinguished  ftom  the  Peiraeens.  3.  The  Pobt« 
Towns,  Pdraeeus,  induding  Mnnychia  and  Ph»- 
lerum.  Peiraeens  and  Munychia  were  surrounded 
by  the  same  fortifications,  and  were  united  to  the 
Asty  by  the  Long  Walls.  Phalerum,  the  ancient 
port-town  of  Athens,  was  also  united  for  a  time  to 
the  Asty  by  the  Phaleric  wall,  but  was  not  induded 
within  the  fortifications  of  Pdraeeus. 

The  topography  of  these  three  divisions  of  Athens 
will  be  given  In  succession,  after  describing  the  walls 
and  gates,  and  making  some  remarks  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  population  of  the  dty* 

IV.  Walls. 

The  true  podtion  of  the  Walls  of  the  Asty  was  first 
pomted  out  by  Forchhammer,  in  his  able  essay  on 
the  Tqxigraphy  of  Athens  (published  in  the  Kiekr 
phMogiaeht  Studieny  Kid,  1841 ).  He  successfbUy 
defended  his  riews  in  the  ZeiUchrififvr  die  Alter- 
tkmuwiaeeMchaft  (1843,  Nos.  69,  70),  in  reply  to 
the  critidsms  of  Gurtius;  and  uKist  modem  scholars 
have  acquiesced  in  the  main  in  his  opinions.  The 
accompanying  map  of  Athens,  taken  from  Kiepert, 
gives  the  direction  of  the  walls  according  to  Forch- 
hammer's  views;  but  as  Leake,  oven  in  the  second 
edition  of  his  Topography,  has  asdgned  a  more 
limited  extent  to  the  walls  of  the  Asty,  the  matter 
must  be  examined  at  some  length,  as  it  is  one  of 
great  importance  for  the  whde  topography  of  the 
dty. 

It  is  in  the  directium  €i  the  western  and  southern 
portion  of  the  walls  that  Forchhammer  chiefly  differs 
from  his  predecessors.  Leake  supposes  that  the 
walla  built  by  Themistodes  ran  firam  the  gate  Dipy- 
lum  acroes  the  crest  of  the  hills  of  the  Nymphs,  of 
the  Pnyx,  and  of  the  Museium,  and  then  north  of 
the  DisBus,  which  would  thus  have  flowed  outeide 
the  walls.  This  view  seems  to  be  supported  by  the 
fact  that  across  the  crest  of  the  hiUs  of  Pnyx  and 
Huseinm,  the  foundations  of  the  walls  and  of  some 
of  the  towers  are  dearly  traceable ;  and  that  vestiges 
of  tiie  walla  between  Moedum  and  Enneacmnns 
may  ako  be  distinguished  in  many  places.  Forch- 
hammer, on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  these 
remains  do  not  belong  to  the  walls  of  Themistodes, 
but  to  the  fortifications  of  a  later  period,  probably 
those  erected  by  Valerian,  when  the  population  of 
the  dty  had  diminished.  (Zoeim.  i.  29.)  That  the 
walls  of  Themistodes  must  have  included  a  much 
greater  circuit  than  these  remains  will  allow,  may  be 
proved  by  the  following  considerations. 

Thucydides  gives  an  exact  account  of  the  extent 
of  the  fcnlifications  of  the  Asty  and  the  Harbours, 
induding  the  Long  Walls,  as  they  existed  at  the  be- 
ginniog  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war.  He  says  (ii.  13) 
"  the  length  of  the  Phakrie  Wall  (jh  ^oXtipuchv 
rcixoy)  to  the  walls  of  the  As^  was  35  stadia. 
The  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Asty  which  was  guarded 
was  43  stadia.  The  part  that  was  left  unguarded 
ky  between  the  long  wall  and  the  Phaleric.  Now 
the  lAmg  WaUe  (t&  /uofcp^  r^lxii)^  running  down  to 
the  Pdraeeus,  were  40  stadia  in  length,  of  whid 
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the  oatnr  one  (rh  l{«0cr)  n-as  gnarded.  The  whole 
drcamfeience  of  PeLraeeuB,  with  Mnnychia,  was  60 
stadia,  bat  the  guarded  part  was  only  half  that  ex- 
tent.**  It  is  dear  fmn  this  passage  that  the  Asty 
was  ooimected  with  the  port-towns  by  three  walb, 
namelj  the  Phaleric,  35  stadia  long,  and  the  two 
Long  Walls,  each  40  stadia  long.  The  two  Long 
Walls  ran  in  a  sooth- westerly  direction  to  Peiraeeos, 
parallel  to,  and  at  the  distance  of  550  feet  from  one 
another.  The  Phaleric  Wall  appears  to  have  ran 
nearly  doe  south  to  Phalenim,  and  not  parallel  to 
the  other  two;  the  direction  of  the  Phideric  Wall 
depending  upon  the  site  of  Phalenim,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  under  the  port-towns.  (See  plan,  p. 
256.) 

The  two  Long  Walls  were  also  called  the  Leg* 
(ri  XK4\rij  Strab.  iz.  p.  S95;  Poljaen.  i.  40;  Bradua 
by  Livy,  zxzi.  26),  and  were  distinguished  as  the 
Northern  Watt  (r^  B6p€top  rcixos,  TlaL  de  Rep, 
iy.  p.  439)  and  the  Southern  WaU  {rh  N^^rior,  Har- 
pocrat.  8.  V  i^iofUaov  ;  Aeschin.  de  FaU,  Leg,  § 
51).  The  former  is  called  by  Thuordides,  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  the  Outer  (rh  i^»$tv\  in  op- 
position to  the  Inner  or  the  IntermedicUe  wall  (rh 
dtofiivav  Tfixof,  Harpocrat  Le.;  Plat  Gorg.  p.  455), 
which  lay  between  the  Phaleric  and  the  northern 
Long  Wall. 

The  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric  Wall 
were  the  two  built  fint  They  are  said  by  Plutarch 
to  have  been  oonunenced  by  Cimon  (Pint  Cim,  13); 
but,  according  to  the  more  trustworthy  account  of 
Thucydides  they  were  oommeuoed  in  b.  c.  457, 
during  the  exile  of  Cimon,  and  were  finished  in  the 
following  year.  (Thuc  I  107,  108  )  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  thdr  erection  was  undertaken  at 
the  advice  of  Pericles,  who  was  thus  only  carrying 
out  more  fully  the  plans  of  Themistodes  te  make 
Athens  a  maritime  power  and  to  secure  an  unin- 
terrupted communication  between  the  dty  and  its 
harbours  in  time  of  war.  Between  B.  c.  456  and 
431 , — the  commencement  of  the  Pelopoonesian  war, 
— the  Intermediate  wall  was  built  upon  the  advice 
of  Perides,  whom  Socrates  heard  recommending  this 
measure  in  the  assembly.  (Plat  Gorg.  p.  455; 
comp.  Plut  Per.  13;  Harpocrat  «.  v.)  The  object 
of  building  this  intermediate  wall  was  to  render  the 
communication  between  the  Asty  and  Peiraeeos  more 
secure.  The  distance  between  the  northern  Long 
Wall  and  the  Phaleric  was  coosideFable;  and  oonse- 
;qnently  each  of  them  required  the  same  number  of 
.men  to  man  them  as  the  two  Long  Walls  together, 
which  were  separated  from  one  another  by  so  small 
an  interval.  Moreover,  the  harbour  of  Phalenim  was 
.no  l(xiger  used  by  the  Athenian  ships  of  war;  and 
it  was  probably  considered  inexpedient  to  protect  by 
the  same  fortifications  the  insignificant  Phalerum 
and  the  all-important  Peiraeeus. 

After  the  erection  of  the  Intermediate  Wall,  the 
Phaleric  wall  was  probably  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
Wlien  the  Lacedaemonians  took  Athens,  we  find 
mention  of  theirdestroying  only  tu>o  Long  Walls  (Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  2),  since  the  communication  of  the  Asty 
witli  the  Peiraeeus  depended  entirely  upon  the  Long 
Walls.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  Conon 
rebuilt  the  Long  Walls  after  the  battle  of  Cnidus 
(b.  c.  393),  he  restored  only  the  Lon^  Walls  leading 
to  Peineeus  (Xen.  JffelL  iv.  8.  §  10 ;  Pau8.  i.  2. 
§  2);  and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  their  restora- 
tion he  used  the  materials  of  the  Phaleric  Wall. 
From  the  end  of  the  Pelopoonesian  war,  we  find  men- 
•tion  of  only  two  Ixmg  WaUs.  (Comp.  Lys,  c.  Agorat. 
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pp.  451, 453 ;  Aeschm.  de  Fait.  Leg.  §  51 ;  Ur. 
xxxi.  26.) 

Between  the  two  Long  WaUsy  there  was  a  carriage 
mad  (afAa^iT6s)  leading  from  the  Asty  to  Peiraeeos 
(Xen.  Sett.  ii.  4.  §  10) ;  and  on  either  side  of  the  roai 
tiiere  appear  to  have  been  numerous  houses  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  probably  forming  a 
brood  street  between  four  and  five  miles  in  length. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  of  Xenophoo, 
who  relates  (Hell.  ii.  2.  §  3)  that  when  the  news 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  AegM- 
potami  reached  Peiraeeus,  "  a  sound  of  lam»tatian 
spread  from  the  Peiraeeos  through  the  Long  Walls 
to  the  Asty,  as  each  person  announced  the  news  to 
his  noghbonr.''  Moreover,  it  appears  from  a  passage 
of  Andoddes  (de  Myet.  p.  22,  KeL»ke)  that  there  was 
a  Thesdum  within  the  Long  Walla,  which  most  bo 
distinguished  firam  the  celebrated  temple  of  Theseos 
in  the  Asty.  In  describing  the  stations  assigned  to 
the  infantry,  when  the  Boeotians  advanced  to  the 
frontiers,  ^doddes  says  (I.  c),  that  the  troops  in 
the  Asty  wero  stationed  in  the  Agora ;  those  in  the 
Long  Walls,  in  the  Tbesdum ;  and  those  in  Pd- 
raeeos,  in  the  ffippodanidan  Ag(»a.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  Andoddes  calls  the  Long  Walls  the 
Long  Fortress  (-rh  f/MXfAp  rcixos),  as  one  of  the 
three  great  garrisons  of  Athens. 

The  Long  Walls  were  repaired  more  than  once 
after  the  time  of  Conon.  A  long  and  interesting 
inscription,  originally  published  by  Mfiller  (De  Mn^ 
mmentis  Athmarum^  G5tt.  Ij836),  and  reprinted  by 
Leake,  contains  a  relator  of  a  contract  entered  into 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  for  the  repair  of  the 
walls  of  the  Asty  and  Pdraeens,  and  of  the  Long 
WaUs.  It  is  probable  that  this  oontaract  was  made 
about  B.  a  335,  in  order  to  ccmtinue  the  repairs 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Demosthenes  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (b.  c.  338).  But  between 
this  tune  and  the  invaaon  of  Attica  by  Philip  in 
B.  c.  200,  the  wbUs  had  fallen  into  decay,  dnce  we 
read  of-  Philip  making  an  irraption  into  the  space 
betweoi  the  rained  walls  (**  inter  angustaas  semi- 
rati  muri,  qui  brachiis  duobus  Piraeum  Athenis 
jungit,"  Liv.  xxxi.  26).  Sulla  in  his  siege  of  Athens 
(b.  c.  87 — 86)  used  the  materials  of  the  Long  Walls 
in  the  erection  of  his  mounds  against  the  fortificsr 
Uons  of  Peiraeeus.  (Appian,  Mitkr.  30.)  The 
Long  Walls  were  never  repaired,  for  Peiraeeus  sank 
down  into  an  indgnificant  place.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.) 
The  rains  (ipeivia)  of  the  Long  Walls  are  nati<^ 
by  Pausanias  (i.  2.  §  2).  Thdr  foQndati(His  may 
still  be  traced  in  many  parts.  **  Of  the  northern  the 
foundations,  which  are  about  12  feet*in  thickness, 
resting  on  the  natural  rock,  and  formed  of  large 
quadrangular  blocks  of  stone,  commence  from  the 
foot  of  the  Peiraic  heights,  at  half  a  mile  fnm  the 
head  of  Port  Pdraeeus,  and  are  traced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  modem  road  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a 
half  towards  the  dty,  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Acropolis.  Tlie  southera  Long  Wall, 
having  passed  through  a  deep  vegetable  sdl,  occo- 
pied  chiefly  by  vineyards,  is  less  easily  traceable 
except  at  its  junction  with  the  walls  of  Peiraeeos 
(not  Phalerain,  a^  Leake  says),  and  for  half  a  mile 
from  thence  towards  the  city.  Conmnendng  at  the 
round  tower,  which  is  dtuated  above  the  north- 
westera  angle  of  the  Munychian  (not  the  Phaleric) 
bay,  it  followed  the  foot  of  the  bill,  along  the  edge 
of  the  marsh,  for  about  500  yards ;  then  assumed, 
for  about  half  that  distance,  a  direction  to  the  north- 
eastward, almost  at  a  right  angle  with  the  preceding: 
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ftfltt  iHiaioe,  M  &r  us  it  is  trsoeaUe,  its  oftone  is 
taaH^jmnSkk  to  the  nartheni  Long  Wall,  at  a  dis- 
tmoe  of  550  feet  firom  it"    (Leake,  p.  417.) 

Tbe  Inghtof  the  Lon^  Walls  is  nowhere  stated ; 
bat  «•  maj  pnsame  that  thej  irere  not  lower  than 
the  wails  of  INnneeos,  which  were  40  cabits  or 
60  fiMt  Ugh.  (Appiao,  MUhr.  SO.)  There  were 
towvn  at  the  usual  intervals,  as  we  learn  finom  the 
iDSCi^rtifiB  already  referred  tn. 

We  BOW  retun  to  the  WaOs  of  the  Asty.  It  is 
cvideot  tlttt  the  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Asty,  which 
Thni^dideB  aajs  needed  no  guard,  was  the  part  be- 
tmem  tin  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric 
WalL  The  length  of  this  part  is  said  by  tbe 
yHwBMt  in  Thncydides  to  have  been  17  stadia,  and 
the  drnDnferenee  of  the  whole  wall  to  have  been  60 
stadia.  Thos  the  circnit  of  the  Asty  was  the  same 
as  the  circint  of  Ptirseens,  which  llracydides  esti- 
nates  at  SO  stadia.  The  distance  of  17  stadia  be- 
tvea  the  noctheni  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric  has 
beco  coDsidered  mnch  too  large ;  but  it  may  be  ob- 
serred,  first,  that  we  do  not  biow  at  what  point  the 
Phaleric  wall  joined  the  Asty,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
■(■them  Long  Wall  may  have  taken  a  great  bend 
hjoiaiBg  the  As^. 

la  addition  to  this  we  have  other  statements 
whi^  go  to  ahow  that  the  dreoit  of  the  As^ 
was  lu^  than  has  been  generdly  supposed.  Thos, 
Dion  duyaostom  says  {OraL  vL  p.  87),  on  the 
aathorily  of  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  ''  that  the  circuit 
«f  Athens  is  200  stadia,  if  one  indades  the  walls 
«f  the  Peineeos  and  the  Intermediate  Walls 
(Lc.  the  Long  Walls),  in  the  walls  of  the  ctty." 
It  is  eridoit  that  m  this  calcolatioo  Diogenes  in- 
doded  the  portions  of  the  walls  both  of  the  Asty 
aid  the  Peineeos,  which  lay  between  the  Long 
Wails;  the  60  stadia  of  the  Asty,  the  60  stadia 
of  Feineeas,  tbe  40  stadia  of  the  northern  Long 
Wall,  and  the  40  stadia  of  the  sonthem  Long 
Wafl  making  the  200  stadia.  Other  statements 
the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Athens  are  not 
Dionysins  of  Halicainassns  (hr.  13,  iz. 
66)  oooiparee  the  walls  of  Athens  with  those  of 
Some,  and  Plutarch  (Nic.  17)  with  those  of  Syra. 
coae;  the  walls  of  Borne  being,  according  to  Pliny 
(iS.  5X  23  miles  and  200  paces,  about  185  stsdia; 
and  thoae  of  8yxacose,  aooading  to  Strabo  (vL 
PL  270X180  stadia. 

Then  are  good  grannds  for  believing  that  the 
wrafls  of  Tbeoutodes  extended  from  the  gate  called 
D^hm,  akng  the  western  descent  of  the  hills  of 
FttfT  tad  Jfnsdum,  indnding  both  of  these  hills 
withia  their  dreuit;  that  they  then  crossed  the 
'  the  western  end  of  the  Musdum,  and  ran 
the  heights  on  the  kft  of  the  nrne,  indnding 
Anfettoa  and  the  Stadium  within  the  dty;  after 
which,  making  a  turn  to  the  north,  they  again 
cnwed  the  Dissus,  and  leaving  Mt  Lycabettns 
«■  the  esst,  they  nn  in  a  semicircular  direction 
tin  thej  rejoined  the  Dipylum.  (See  the  plan  of 
AtbcML)  Aocording  to  tlds  account,  the  Acropolis 
stands  in  tbe  middle  of  the  Asty,  as  Strabo  states, 
whik  Leake,  by  canying  the  wdls  across  tbe  crest 
of  the  hills  of  Pnyx  sind  Musdum,  gives  the  dty 
toe  great  an  extensioo  to  the  east,  and  places  the 
walls  afanoet  under  tbe  veiy  hdghts  of  Lycabettns, 
so  that  sn  enemy  from  the  slopes  of  the  latter  might 
easily  have  dtschaiged  missiles  into  the  dty. 

It  ii  important  to  show  that  the  Musdum  was 
within  the  dty  walls.  This  hill  is  weU  adapted  for 
a  fcaiiiM^  and  wooU  probably  have  been  chosen  for 
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the  dtadel  of  Athens,  if  the  rode  of  the  Acropolis 
had  not  been  more  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Now 
we  are  told  that  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  de- 
livered Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  Lachares  in 
B.  c.  299,  he  first  kept  possession  of  the  Peiraeens, 
and  after  he  had  entered  the  dty,  he  fortified  the 
Musdum  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it  (Paus.  i.  25. 
§  8;  Pint  Demetr.  34.)  Pausanias  adds  (/.  c), 
that  "  the  Musdum  is  a  hill  witkm  the  andent 
walls,  oppodte  the  Acropdis."  Now  if  the  Musdum 
stood  within  the  walls,  a  glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  the  western  slopes  of  the  Pnyx  hill  must 
also  have  been  included  within  them.  Moreover, 
we  find  on  this  hill  remains  of  dstems,  steps,  foun- 
dations of  houses,  and  numerous  other  indications  of 
this  quarter  having  been,  in  andent  times,  thickly 
inhabited,  a  fact  vHhich  is  also  attested  by  a  passage 
in  Aeschines  (vcpl  rw  chefyrtw  r&y  iv  rp  TIvkpU 
Aesch.  in  Timareh.  p.  10,  Steph.  §  81,  Bekk.). 
There  is  likewise  a  passage  in  Plutarch,  which 
cannot  be  understood  at  all  on  the  supposition  that 
the  andent  walls  ran  across  the  crest  of  the  Pnyx 
hill.  Plutareh  says  (Jhem.  19),  that  the  bema  of 
the  Pnyx  had  been  so  placed  as  to  command  a  view 
of  the  sea,  but  was  subsequently  removed  by  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  so  as  to  fece  the  land,  because  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea  was  the  origin  of  tbe  de- 
mocracy, while  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  was  £»- 
vourable  to  the  oligarchy.  The  truth  of  this  tale 
may  wdl  be  questioned;  but  if  the  people  erer  met 
higher  on  the  hill  (for  from  no  part  of  the  place  of 
assemUy  still  remaining  can  the  sea  be  seen),  they 
could  never  have  obtained  a  sight  of  the  sea,  if  the 
existing  remains  of  the  walls  are  in  reality  those  of 
Themistodcs. 

It  is  unnecessaiy  to  discuss  at  length  the  direc- 
tion o^  the  walls  on  the  south  and  south-eastern 
side  of  the  Asty.  Thncydides  says  (ii.  15)  that 
tile  dty  extended  first  towards  the  south,  where  the 
prindpal  temples  were  built,  namdy,  that  of  the 
Olympian  Zens,  the  Pythium,  and  those  of  Ge  and 
of  Dionysus  ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  inhabitants 
used  the  water  of  tbe  fountain  of  CallirrhoS,  which, 
from  the  time  of  the  Peidstratidae,  was  called 
Enneacrnnus.  A  southerly  aspect  was  always  a 
&Tourite  one  among  the  Greeks;  and  it  b impossible 
to  believe  that  instead  of  continuing  to  extend  their 
dty  in  this  directkm,  they  suddenly  began  building 
towards  the  north  and  north-east.  Moreover,  it  is 
fiur  more  probable  that  the  walls  should  have  been 
carried  across  the  hills  on  the  south  of  the  Ilissus, 
than  have  been  built  upon  the  low  ground  immediatdy 
at  the  loot  of  these  hills.  That  the  Stadium  was 
within  the  walls  may  be  inferred  from  the  splendour 
with  which  it  was  fitted  up,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  in  all  other  Greek  dties,  as  fiu*  as  we  know, 
the  stadia  were  dtuated  within  the  walls.  Is  it 
likdy  that  the  fountain  CallirrhoS,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  obtained  thdr  chief  supply  of  water, 
should  have  been  outdde  the  walls?  Is  it  probable 
that  the  Hdiastic  judges,  who  were  sworn  at 
Ardettus  (Harpocrat  s.  v.),  had  to  go  outside  the 
dty  for  this  purpose? 

That  no  traces  of  the  walls  of  Themistocles  can 
be  discovered  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we  recollect 
the  enormous  buildings  which  have  totallydisappeared 
in  places  that  have  ccmtinued  to  be  inhdnted,  or  from 
which  the  materials  could  be  carried  away  by  sea. 
Of  the  great  walls  of  Syracuse  not  a  vestige  remains-; 
and  thi^  this  should  have  been  the  case  at  Athens 
is  the  less  strange,  because  we  know  that  the  walls 
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facing  Hymetttis  and  Pentdicns  were  built  of  bricks 
baked  in  the  son.    (Vitruv.  ii.  8;  Plin.  rxzr.  14.) 

V.  ExTE^rr  ahd  Population. 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  Athens,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  take  into  aooonnt  the  circuit  of  the  walls ; 
their  Jbrm  mnst  also  be  bonw  in  mind,  or  else  an 
erroneous  opinion  will  be  formed  of  the  space  en- 
closed. Athens,  in  fact,  consisted  of  two  circnlar 
cities,  each  60  stadia,  or  7)  miles,  in  drcomference, 
joined  by  a  street  of  40  stadia,  or  4^  miles,  in 
lengdL  With  respect  to  the  popolatian  of  Athens, 
it  is  difScnlt  to  assign  the  proportions  belonging  to 
the  capital  and  to  the  rest  of  the  oonntry.  The 
sobject  has  been  investigated  by  many  modem 
writers,  and  among  others  by  Clinton,  whose  cal- 
culations are  the  most  probable. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  population  of  Attica  is 
the  census  of  Demetrius  Phalereos,  takm  in  B.a  317. 
(Gtesicles,  ap,  Athen.  yi.  y.  272,  b.)  According 
to  this  census,  there  were  21,000  Athenian  citizens, 
10.000  metoeci  (/i^outot),  or  resident  alieos,  and 
400,000  slaves.  Now  we  may  assume  from  various 
authorities,  that  by  the  term  citizens  all  the  males 
above  the  age  of  20  years  are  meant.  According 
to  the  population  returns  of  England,  the  proportion 
of  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  is  2430  in  10,000. 
The  &milies,  thorefoore,  of  the  21,000  citizens 
amounted  to  about  86,420  souls;  and  reckoning  the 
families  of  the  metoed  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
total  number  of  the  free  population  of  Attica  was 
about  127,000  souls.  These,  with  the  addition  of 
the  400,000  sUves,  wUl  give  527,000  as  the  aggre- 
gate .of  the  whole  population. 

The  number  of  slaves  has  been  considered  exoes- 
Bve;  but  it  most  be  recollected  that  the  agricultural 
and  mining  labour  of  Attica  was  performed  by  slaves ; 
that  they  served  as  rowers  on  baud  the  ships;  that 
they  were  employed  in  maimfactores,  and  in  general 
represented  the  labouring  classes  of  Modem  Europe. 
We  leam  from  a  fragment  of  Hypereides,  preserved 
by  Suidas  («.  o.  &irc4^((raro),  that  the  slaves  who 
worked  in  the  mines  and  were  employed  in  oountiy 
labour,  were  more  than  150,000.  It  appean  from 
PUto  (de  Rep.  ix.  p.  578,  d.  e)  that  there  were 
many  Athenians,  who  possessed  fifty  slaves  each. 
Lysias  and  Polemarchns  had  120  slaves  in  their 
manufactory  (Lys.  c.  Eratosth,  p.  395);  and  Nidas 
let  1000  slaves  to  a  person  who  undertook  the  work- 
ing of  a  mine  at  Laurium.  (Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  4.) 
There  is  therefore  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  slaves  of  Attica  are  muoh  overrated  at  400,000, 
which  number  bean  nearly  the  same  proportion  to 
the  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  as  the  labouring 
dasses  bear  to  the  other  classes  in  Great  Britain. 

If  we  go  back  from  the  time  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus  to  the  flourishing  period  of  Athenian  history, 
we  shall  find  the  number  of  Athenian  dtizens  gene- 
rally computed  at  about  20,000,  which  would  give 
about  half  a  million  as  the  total  population  of  Attica. 
T^venty  thousand  were  said  to  have  been  their  num- 
ber in  the  time  of  Cecrope  (Philochorus,  ap.  SchoL 
ad  Find.  OL  ix.  68),  a  number  evidently  transferred 
from  historical  times  to  the  mythical  age.  In  b.  c. 
444  they  were  19,000;  but  upon  a  scrutiny  under- 
taken by  the  advice  of  Perides,  neariy  5000  were 
struck  off  the  lists,  as  having  no  clums  to  the  fran- 
chise. (Pint.  Pericl.  37 ;  Philoch.  ap.  SchoL  ad 
Aristoph.  Vetp.  716.)  A  few  yeara  afterwards 
(B.e  422)  they  had  increased  to  20,000  (Aristoph. 
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Vetp.  707) ;  and  this  was  the  number  at  wludi  ti)^ 
were  estimated  by  Demosthenes  in  b.  c.  331.  (Dem. 
&  Aristog.  p.  785.) 

That  tiie  population  of  Attica  coold  not  have  been 
much  short  of  half  a  millkn  may  be  inferred  from 
the  quantity  of  corn  consumed  in  the  countiy.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  the  Athenians  imported 
annually  800,000  medimni,  or  876,302  bushels,  of 
com.  (Dem.  c  Leptim,  p.  466.)  Adding  this  to 
the  produce  of  Attica,  which  we  may  reckon  at  about 
1,950,000  medimni,  the  total  will  be  2,750,000  m^- 
dimni,  or  3,950,000  bushels.  ^  This  would  give 
per  head  to  a  population  of  half  a  million  near  8 
bushels  per  annum,  or  5^  medimni,  equal  to  a  daily 
rate  of  20  ounces  and  7-lOths  avoirdupois,  to  both 
sexes,  and  to  every  age  and  condition.  The  ordi- 
naiy  full  ration  of  com  was  a  choenix,  or  the  forty- 
dghth  part  of  a  medimnus,  or  about  28|  onnce&" 

It  is  imposdble  to  determine  the  exact  population 
of  Athens  itself  We  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Thucydides  (iL  14)  that  the  Athenians  were  fond  of 
a  countiy  life,  and  that  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  oonntiy  was  decorated  with  houses.  Some 
of  the  demi  were  popukms:  Acfaamae,  the  latest, 
had  in  b.  o.  431,  3000  hoplites,  implying  a  free 
pqwlation  of  at  least  12,000,  not  computii^  slaves. 
Atiiens  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  most  popu- 
bns  dty  in  Greece  (Xen.  He!L  ii.  3.  §  24;  Thnc 
i.  80,  ii.  64);  but  the  only  feet  of  any  weight  re- 
specting the  population  of  the  citj  is  the  statement 
of  Xenophm  that  it  contained  more  tJian  10,006 
houses.  (Xen.  Men.  iii.  6.  §  14,  Oeoon.  8.  §  22.) 
Clinton  remarks  that  **  London  contains  7^  persons 
to  a  house;  but  at  Paris  formerly  the  proportion  was 
near  25.  If  we  take  about  hatf  the  proportion  of 
Paris,  and  assume  12  persons  to  a  house,  we  obtain 
120,000  for  the  population  of  Athens;  and  we  may 
perluips  assign  40,000  more  for  the  ooUective  in- 
habitants of  Pdraeens,  Munychia  and  Pfaalerum." 
Leake  supposes  the  population  of  the  whole  city  to 
have  been  192,000;  and  though  no  certainty  on  the 
pdnt  can  be  attained,  we  cannot  be  fiu-  wrong  iu  as- 
suming that  Athens  contained  at  least  a  third  of  the 
total  population  of  Attica. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  chiefly  taken  fimra 
Clinton  {F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  seq.,  2nd  ed.)  and 
Leake  (p.  618),  with  which  the  rnder  may  com- 
pare the  calculations  of  Bockh.  (/\(6&  Econ.  cf 
Athem,  p.  30,  seq.,  2nd  ed.)  The  latter  writer 
reckons  the  population  of  the  dty  and  the  haiboorS 
at  180,000. 

VL  Gates. 

Of  the  gates  of  the  Asty  the  following  are  mentioned 
by  name,  though  the  exact  position  of  some  of  them 
is  veiy  doubtiuL  We  b^^^  with  the  gates  on  the 
western  side  of  the  city. 

1.  Dipyhim  (A^wvAoi^),  originally  called  the 
Thrianan  Gate  (^atrial  TldKeu),  because  it  led 
to  Thria,  a  demus  near  Elensis  (Pint  Per.  30), 
and  also  the  Cereanie  Gate  (Kcpc^iciical  Ili&Xeu),  as 
being  the  communication  fixnn  tiie  inner  to  the  outer 
Gerameicus  (Philostr.  Vit  Soph.  iL  8;  comp.  Pint 
SvU.  14),  was  dtuatedat  the  NW.  comer  of  the  dty. 
The  name  Dipylum  seems  to  show  that  it  was  con- 
stracted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gate  of  M^alo- 
polis  at  Messene,  with  a  double  entrance  and  an  in- 
termediate court  It  is  described  by  Lavy  (xxxi.  24) 
as  greater  and  wider  than  the  other  gates  of  Athens, 
and  with  oorrespunding  i4>proaches  to  it  on  dther 
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sJf;  and  W9  know  from  otLer  antliteities  that  it 
ms  the  most  naed  of  all  the  gatos.  The  street 
wUban  the  dij  led  diroctly  through  the  inner  Cera- 
nacM  to  the  Agora;  while  outside  the  gate  thero 
wen  tm  roads,  both  leading  through  the  oater  Ce 
lameieDS,  one  to  the  Academy  (Lit.  Lc;  Cic.  de 
/*M.T.  1 ;  Lodan,  Scj/th,  4),  and  the  other  to  Eleu- 
m.  [See  below,  No.  2.]  The  Dipylom  was  some- 
tio»  caOed  AtifAtdSts  U^Keu,  firom  the  onmber  of 
prasCitutes  in  its  nelghboiirhood.  (Lacian,  Dial, 
Mtt,  4.  §  8;  Hesfch.  «.  w.  AiuMiitf-i,  Kcpcytcuci^r; 
SchcJ.  adArutapk,  EquU.  769.) 

It  b  exceeding^  improbable  that  Paosanias  en- 
tend  the  city  by  the  Dipylnm,  as  Wofdsworth,  Cor- 
tiaa,  and  some  other  modem  writers  suppose.   [See 

S.  The  Sacred  Gaie  (al  Icpcd  n^Aoi),  S.  of  the 
{needing,  b  identified  by  many  modem  writers  with 
the  Dipylum,  but  Plutarch,  in  the  same  chapter 
(&A  14),  speaks  of  the  Dipylom  and  the  Sacred 
Gate  as  two  different  gates.  Moreover  the  same 
writer  says  that  SuDa  broke  through  the  walb  of 
Athens  at  a  spot  called  Heptachalcon,  between  the 
Fonic  and  the  Sacred  Gates;  a  description  which 
poold  scarcely  haTe  been  applicable  to  the  Hepta- 
dialoaa,  if  the  Sacred  Gate  had  been  the  same  as  the 
DifiyfamL  [See  the  j^n  of  Athens.]  The  Sacred 
Gate  nmst  hmTO  derived  its  name  from  its  being  the 
tenmaatkn  of  the  Sacred  Way  to  Eleosb.  But  it 
sffean  that  the  road  leading  finm  the  Dipylum  was 
aln  called  the  Sacred  Way;  since  Pansanias  says 
(1 3(.  §  3)  that  the  monument  of  Anthemocritns 
VIS  situated  on  the  Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to 
Ekom,  and  we  know  finom  other  authorities  that 
tfab  monument  was  near  the  Dipylom  or  the  Thria- 
oaa  Gate.  (Pint  Per.  SO;  Hesych. «.  v,  'AuBtfid- 
tpnet.)  Hcnoe,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Sacred 
Way  dinded  shortly  before  reaching  Athens,  one 
nad  leading  to  the  Sacred  Gate  and  the  other  to 
the  Dipylum.  The  street  within  the  dty  from  the 
Sacred  Gate  led  into  the  Cerameicus,  and  joined  the 
ilnet  which  led  from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Agora. 
We  read,  that  when  the  soldiers  penetrated  through 
the  Sacred  Gate  into  the  dty,  they  slew  so  many 
penons  in  the  narrow  streets  xod  in  the  Agoni,  that 
the  wiwle  of  the  Cerameicus  was  deluged  with  blood, 
viiidi  streamed  through  the  gates  into  the  suburbe. 
(Pbt.  SmU  14.) 

3.  The  Pehak  GaU  (^  nt tpeuMc^  TluKii,  Pint. 
7^.  27,  SmU  14),  S.  of  the  preceding,  from  which 
laa  tbe  kfamin6s  or  carriage  road  between  the  Long 
Walk,  from  the  Asty  to  the  Peiraeens.  It  has  been 
ainady  nnuuked  that  the  hfia^ir6t  lay  between  the 
tvo  Long  Walls,  and  the  marks  of  carriage  wheeb 
may  still  be  seen  upon  it.  It  was  the  r^ubr  road 
frBm  the  Asty  to  the  Peiraeeus;  and  the  opinioD  of 
Leake  (p.  S34),  that  even  during  the  exbtence  of 
tiie  Long  Walls,  tbe  ordinary  route  from  the  Pei- 
laeeus  to  the  Asty  passed  to  the  southwards  of  the 
LpBg  Walla,  has  been  satisfactorily  refrited  by  Forch- 
kaBOMr  (p.  396,  srq.). 

The  position  of  the  Pdraie  Gate  has  been  the 
sabject  of  nmch  dispute.  Leake  places  it  at  some 
point  between  the  hiU  of  Pnyx  and  Dipylum ;  but  we 
nave  no  doubt  that  Forchhammer  b  more  correct 
in  hb  sopposition  that  it  stood  between  the  hilb 
of  Pnjx  and  of  Huseium.  The  arguments  in  fiiTonr 
of  thrir  reapediTe  opinions  are  stated  at  length  by 
these  writers.  (Leake,  p.  225,  seq.,  Forchhammer, 
p  296,  aeq.)  Both  of  them,  however,  bring  for> 
v«d  oooYinriqg  ari^aments,  that  Pausanias  entered 
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the  city  by  thb  gate,  and  not  by  the  Dipylum,  as 
Wordsworth  and  Curtius  supposed,  nor  by  a  gate 
between  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  Dipylum, 
as  Ross  has  more  recently  maintained.  (B(hs,  in 
KunsMaUy  1837,  No.  9S.) 

4.  Tke  Melitian  GaU  (al  McXirtSc*  HuAai), 
at  the  SW.  comer  of  the  city,  so  called  from  the 
demos  Melite,  to  which  it  led.  Just  outside  this 
gate  were  the  Cimcmian  sepulchres,  in  which  Thucy- 
dides,  as  well  as  Cimon,  was  buried.  In  a  hill  ex- 
tending westwards  from  the  westem  slope  of  the 
Moseium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  Forch- 
hammer (p.  347)  discoyered  two  great  sepulchres, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  which  he  supposes  to  be  tbe 
Cimonian  tombs.  The  valley  of  the  llissns  was  here 
called  Goele  (K0U17),  a  name  applied  as  well  to  the 
district  vrithin  as  without  the  Melitian  Gate.  Thb 
appears  from  a  passage  in  Herodotus  (\ri.  103),  who 
says  that  Cimon  was  buried  before  the  city  at  the  end 
of  the  street  called  81^  Ko^Aiif,  by  which  he  clearly 
means  a  street  of  thb  name  withm  the  dty.  Other 
authorities  state  that  the  Cimonian  tombs  were  si- 
tuated in  the  dbtrict  called  Coele,  and  near  the  Me- 
litian Gate.  (Marodlin.  ViL  Thuc.  §§  17,  32,  55; 
Anonym.  Vit  Tkuc,  sub  fin.;  Pans.  i.  23.  §  i ;  Plut.//' 
Cim.  4, 19.) 

Mfiller  erroneously  pbced  the  Pdraic  Gate  on  the 
NE.  side  of  the  city. 
On  the  southern  side:— 

5.  The  Itoman  GaU  (at  'IrwWcu  II^Aai),  not  fiur 
from  the  Ilissus,  and  leading  to  Phalerum.  The 
name  of  thb  gate  b  only  mentioned  in  the  Platonic 
dialogue  named  Axtochtu  (c.  I),  in  which  Axiochus 
b  said  to  live  near  thb  gate  at  the  monument  of  the 
Amazon;  but  that  thb  gate  led  to  Phalerum  b  clear 
from  Pansanias,  who,  in  conducting  hb  reader  into 
Athens  frxnn  Phalerum,  says  that  the  monument  of 
Antiope  (the  Amazon)  stood  just  within  the  gate^ 
(Paus.  L  2.  §  1.) 

On  the  eastern  side: — 

6.  The  GaU  ofDiocharee  (al  Aiojc^ipovs  II^Aai) 
leading  to  the  Lycdum,  and  near  the  fountain  rif 
Panope.    (Strab.  ix.  p  397 ;  Hesych.  #.  v,  ndi'oi^.) 

7.  The  Dwmeian  GaU  (al  Ai^/xcieu  IIvAai),  N. 
of  the  preceding,  leading  within  the  city  to  the 
demus  Diomeia,  and  outside  to  the  Cynosarges. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  w,  Ai6fitMf  Kw^apyes^  Diog.  Laert. 
tL  13;  Plut  Them.  1.) 

On  the  northern  side:  — 

8.  The  Herian  GaU  (al  'Hp(ai  D^Xoi),  or  the 
Gate  of  the  Dead,  so  called  fiiim  ripla,  a  place  of 
sepulture.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.")  The  site  of  tiiib  gate 
b  uncertain;  but  it  may  safely  be  placed  on  the 
north  of  the  dty,  since  the  burial  place  of  Athens 
was  in  the  ontw  Ceramdcus. 

9.  The  Achamian  GaU  (al  'Axopi'iieal  II^Aai, 
Hesych.  #.  v.),  leading  to  Achamae. 

10.  The  Equettrian  GaU  (al  'lwvd5cr  HvAai, 
Phit.  ViL  X.  Grot,  p  849,  c),  the  position  uf 
which'  b  quite  uncertain.  It  b  placed  by  Leake 
and  others  on  the  westem  side  of  the  city,  but  by 
Eiepert  on  the  NE.,  to  the  north  of  the  Diomeiaa 
Gate. 

11.  r^  GaU  of  Aegeut  (al  Alyitts  U^Kai, 
Plut.  Thes*  12),  also  of  imcertaln  site,  b  placed  by 
Mfiller  on  the  eastern  side;  but,  as  it  appears  from 
Plutarch  (L  c.)  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Olympieium,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  sonthom  walL 

There  were  several  other  gates  in  the  Walb  of 
the  Asty,  the  names  of  which  are  unknown 
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VII.  GrarsRAL  Appbarancb  of  the  Citt,    * 
H0U8E8,  Strketb,  Watkb,  &C. 

The  first  appeanmoe  of  Athens  was  not  pleasing 
to  a  stranger.  Dicaearchns,  who  visited  the  city  in 
the  foarth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  describes 
it  "  as  dusty  and  not  well  supplied  with  water;  badly 
laid  oat  on  account  of  its  antiquity;  the  majority  of 
the  houses  mean,  and  only  a  few  good."  He  adds 
that  "  a  stranger,  at  the  first  view,  might  doubt  if 
this  is  Athens;  but  after  a  short  time  he  would  find 
that  it  was.''  (Dicaearch.  Bios  rijs  *EWdZos,  init., 
p.  140,  ed.  Fuhr.)  The  streets  were  narrow  and 
crooked;  and  the  meanness  of  the  private  houses 
formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
j^public  buildings.  None  of  the  houses  «Mv»i>«Mpa 
tlHMB*«M»f4i||ii,  and  the  upper  ston&  often  pro- 


jected over  the  streets.  Themistocles  and  Aristeides, 
though  authorised  by  the  Areiopagus,  could  hardly 
prevent  people  from  building  over  the  streets.  The 
houses  were,  for  the  most  part,  constructed  either  of 
a  frame-work  of  wood,  or  of  unbnmt  bricks  dried  in 
the  open  air.  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  1.  §  7 ;  Plut.  Dem, 
1 1 ;  Hirt,  Bavkmut  derAUen,  p.  143.)  The  firont 
towards  Uie  street  rarely  had  any  windows,  and  was 
usually  nothing  bat  a  curtain  wall,  covered  with  a 
coating  of  plaster  {Kwlafut:  Dem.  de  Ord.  Rep.  p. 
175;  Plat  Comp.  AritL  et  Cat.  4) ;  though  occa- 
sionally this  outer  wall  was  relieved  by  some  orna- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  Phodon's  house,  of  which  the 
front  was  adorned  with  copper  filings.  (Plat  Phoc. 
18;  Becker,  ChankUs^  vol.  i.  p.  198.)  What  Ho- 
race said  of  the  primitive  worthies  of  his  own  country, 
will  apply  with  still  greater  justice  to  the  Athenians 
daring  thdr  most  flourishing  period:  — 

^  Privatos  illis  census  erst  brevis, 
Commune  magnum.** 

(Mure,  vol.  iL  p.  98).  It  was  not  till  the  Mace- 
donian period,  when  public  spirit  had  decayed,  that 
the  Athenians,  no  longer  satisfied  with  partidpaiing 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  state,  began  to  erect  hand- 
some private  houses.  "•  Formerly,'*  says  Demo- 
sthenes, "  the  republic  had  abundant  wealth,  but  no 
individual  raised  himself  above  the  mulUtade.  If  any 
one  of  us  oouM  now  see  the  houses  of  Themistocles, 
Aristeides,  Cimon,  or  the  famous  men  of  those  days, 
he  would  perceive  that  they  were  not  more  magni- 
ficent than  t^e  houses  of  ordinary  persons;  while  the 
buildings  of  the  state  are  of  sudi  number  and  mag- 
nitude that  they  cannot  be  surpassed;"  and  after- 
wards he  complins  that  the  statesmen  of  his  time 
constructed  houses,  which  exceeded  the  public  build- 
ings in  magnitude.  (Dem.  c.  Aristocr,  p.  689, 
OkftUh.  iii.  pp.  S5,  36  ;  Bockh,  PubL  Earn,  of 
Athene  J  p.  64,  seq.,  2nd  ed.;  Becker,  ChariUee,  vol.L 
p.  188.) 

The  insignificance  of  the  Athenian  houses  is 
shown  bj  the  small  prices  which  they  fetched. 
BSckh  {Ibid.  p.  66)  has  collected  numerous  instances 
from  the  orators.  Their  prices  vary  from  the  low 
sum  of  3  or  5  minas  (121.  3e.  9d,  and  20/.  6«.  Sd.) 
to  120  minas  (4871.  10s.);  and  50  minas  (203^ 
2s.  6d.)  seem  to  have  been  r^arded  as  a  considerable 
sum  for  the  purchase  of  a  house. 

Athens  was  inferior  to  Rome  in  the  pavement  of 
its  streets,  its  sewers,  and  its  supply  of  water.  "  The 
Gi^eks,"  says  Strabo  (v.  p.  235),  "  in  building  their 
cities,  attended  chiefly  to  beauty  and  fortification, 
harbours,  and  a  fertile  soiL  The  Romans,  on  the 
other  hand,  provided,  what  ibe  others  neglected,  the 
pavement  of  the  stieetfl^  a  supply  of  water,  and  com- 
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man  sewers."  This  acconnt  must  be  taksn  witii 
some  modificatiaDs,  as  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
Athens  was  totally  unprovided  with  these  publio 
convenienoes.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  few 
of  the  streets  were  paved;  and  the  scavengers  ^d 
not  keep  them  dean,  even  in  dry  weather.  The  city 
was  not  lighted  (Becker,  CAortiUet,  vol.  ii.  p.  211); 
and  in  the  JFofps  of  Aristophanes  we  have  an 
amusing  picture  of  a  party  at  night  picking  their 
way  tluongh  the  mad,  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern 
(Veep.  248);  and  daring  a  period  of  dry  weather, 
as  f^uiiher  appears  ftcm  thdr  own  remarks.  It 
would  seem,  fimn  seversl  passages  in  Aristophanes, 
that  Athens  was  as  dirty  as  the  filthiest  towns  of 
southern  Europe  in  the  present  day;  and  that  her 
places  of  public  resort,  the  purlieus  of  her  sacred 
edifices  more  espedally,  were  among  the  chief  repoa- 
tories  of  every  kind  of  nuisance.  (Aristoph.  J^nU, 
1 183,  seq.,  Nvb.  1384,  seq.,  Ecclee.  320,  seq.,  Veep, 
394;  from  Mure,  voL  ii.  p.  46.) 

We  have  not  much  information  respecting  the 
supply  of  water  at  Athens.  Dicaearchns,  as  we  hare 
already  seen,  says  that  the  city  was  deficient  in  this 
first  necessary  of  life.  There  was  only  one  aouroe  of 
good  drinking  water,  narody,  the  odebrated  fountain, 
called  CallirhoS  or  Enneacrunus,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  below.  Those  who  lived  at  a  distance  from 
this  fountain  obtained  their  drinking  water  firom 
wdls,  of  which  there  was  a  considerable  number  at 
Athens.  (Pans.  L  14.  §  1.)  There  were  other 
fountains  in  Athens,  and  Pausanias  mentions  two^ 
both  issuing  from  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  one  in  the 
cavern  sacred  to  ApoUo  and  Pan,  and  another  in  the 
temple  of  Aescolapius;  but  they  both  probably  be- 
longed to  those  springs  of  water  unfit  for  drii^ung, 
but  suited  to  domestic  purposes,  to  which  Vitruvius 
(viiL  3)  alludes.  The  water  obtained  finnn  the  soil 
of  Athens  itself  is  impregnated  vrith  saline  particles. 
It  is,  however,  vexy  improbable  that  so  populoas  a 
dty  as  Athens  was  limited  for  its  supply  of  drinkable 
water  to  the  single  fountain  of  CaUirhoe.  We  stiU 
find  traces  in  the  dty  of  water-courses  (6^^/^^) 
channelled  in  the  rock,  and  they  are  mentioned  by 
the  Attic  writers.  (Aristoph.  Acham.  922,  &c) 
Even  as  early  as  the  tame  of  Themistodes  there 
were  public  officers,  who  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  supply  of  water  (^urrorol  ren^  i^reiVf  Plut. 
Them.  31).  It  may  reasonably  be  oondnded  that 
the  dty  obtuned  a  supply  of  water  by  conduits  from 
distant  sources.  Leake  observes,  **  Modem  Athens 
was  not  many  years  ago,  and  possibly  may  still  be, 
supplied  from  two  reservdrs,  situated  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Eridanus  and  Dissos.  Of  these  reeer* 
voire  one  was  the  receptacle  of  a  subterraneoas 
conduit  from  the  foot  of  Mt  Hymettns;  the  other,  of 
one  of  the  Cephissus  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Pentelicum. 
This  conduit,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  north  of 
AmbeldpilBo,  in  proceeding  firam  thence  by  Koto 
Mctniei  to  Kifitki,  where  a  series  of  hdes  give  air 
to  a  canal,  which  is  deep  in  the  ground,  may  possibly 
be  a  work  of  republican  tames.  One  of  these  in  par- 
ticular is  seen  about  midway  between  Athens  and 
KifieiOy  and  where  two  brandies  of  the  aqueduct 
seem  to  have  united,  after  having  conducted  water 
fnMn  two  or  more  fountains  in  the  streams  which, 
flowing  firom  Parnes,  Pentdicom,  and  the  inter- 
mediate ridge,  form  the  Ceptussus."  Among  the 
other  favours  which  Hadrian  canfened  upon  Athena 
was  the  oonstructiou  of  an  aqueduct,  of  which  the 
whole  dty  probably  reaped  the  benefit,  though  nomi- 
nally intended  only  for  the  quarter  amed  after  his 
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•n^n.    Umi  ■tmd  ID  tha  lame  1/ Stout,  at 

tbt  fa*  of  tin  niiilli  mil eitnmi^  rt  ML  Ljtm- 

iHai,  tiw  raniniB  of  ui  arch,  wbadx  wu  part  of 
Iti  riMlii|«iifiii  rf ■  iMfii-  nil  nf  Ihin  nirlrt  Ths 
jpanttaatJ  tbaan^wi  of  thit  tquidoctan  idll 
BtiA  pitiealarif  lo  lbs  tutmti  i£  ths  tiUsj^  of 
£Wv(>MfB, Bnis liz  miln to  tbeDorthof  Athcni. 
(L(^  p.  IDS,  uid  Appendix  XIIL,  "  On  the 
S^fijaCWmla  at  Albeoi.'') 

?  VnL  Toromumn  or  Tmt  AcBOPOua  or  Poug. 
Tie  AcFopfihA,  M  m  hars  alreadj  remained,  is  a 
•fUn  <negT  nicl^  riaing  almijAl;  about  150  fast, 
■id  1  hi  nunmit  1^  ahoat  1,000  feet  fnm  eart  to 
■M,  lij  500  feet  broad  from  wnh  to  soalh.  It  ii 
biBMfcitJa  (B  all  ndca,  except  the  weat,  where  it  ia 
—jafad  bj  a  ateep  alope.     It  waa  at  ooe  aod  tiie 
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MS 


■B  rflba  atj.     Althoogh  Ui 

Ik  hnao  wan,  and  wai  tpfiopitUd  to  the  iror- 
Mf  d  AtbcDk  and  the  c4lur  gDudiao  deitiea  of  Eha 
07.    It  waa  ana  gnat  aaiietaaij,  aod  it  thtnfbn 


nUed  bf  Aristopbanee  JUorsr  'AlcpifinAir,  Ufiw 
ti/imu  (Jl^itMr.  481;  oo(ap.T>BB.deFiiii,Lrg. 
p.  428,  bi|f  iBinii  f(^  rqi  'AjcpowdAmi.)  Bf 
the  artiata  of  the  age  of  Peiidea  ita  platibmi  wu 

which  additiom  mntlnned  to  be  made  in  succeeding 
agn.  The  lanctoaiy  thus  became  a  tDDBeam;  and 
in  order  to  fbnn  a  proper  idea  of  it,  we  tnust  imagiQ* 
the  gomaut  of  the  rock  Rtripped  of  ererj  tluQg  ex- 
cept temples  and  itatna,  the  whole  ftmniog  one  vast 
corapoaitioD  of  archilKtore,  ecolptnre,  and  laiiitiiig, 
the  dsjLiling  whiteness  of  the  marble  nliered  ij 
brilliant  oolonra,  and  glittering  in  the  traoiipartat 
clfamcaa  at  the  Atheniaa  atmcaphere^  It  waa  hora 
that  Alt  achieved  her  grateattriampfas;  andthon^ 
in  the  prcaent  daj  a  scene  of  deaolatiai  and  min,  ita 
miiiB  ani  seme  of  the  most  precicpos  reliqius  of  Iba 
ancient  world. 

The  Acropdis  Moed  in  Ibe  csntie  of  the  citf. 
Hence  it  was  the  heart  (f  Athens,  as  Athens  was 
the  heait  of  Greec«  (AiisL  Panatk.  L  p.  9S,  Jebb); 
and  Pmdar  no  doabt  alluded  to  it.  when  be  ipaka 
of  IffTMt  ifL^atJit  Avitit  it  rau  Itpali  'AMnui. 
(.Frag.  p.  2SS,  IMsMO.)     b  was  lo  this  saciad  nek 


Otf  Ike  magnifictot  procnsHD  rf  the  Panathnue 
fabtal  took  place  ence  in  ftmr  jean.  The  chief 
•tgect  rf  thia  pneeaticn  waa  lo  canj  Uie  Peplui,  or 
(■badned  robd,  of  Athena  to  her  temple  m  the 
Aocfiik.  (Diet  o/AnL  aft  Pmatlimata.')  In 
■—■ — Iri^  with  thia  inlgect  it  i*  impertaot  to  dia. 
ti^oUi  bstwHD  the  Oraa  diSanrt  Alhma*  of  th« 
Ampsfa.  (Scboi.  odArMi.  p.  330,  IfjOoA)  The 
Int  ns  the  Athana  PoGas,  the  nnst  andent  of  all, 
nade  i£  ahte  wood,  and  nid  to  hara  Ulcn  finm 
waa  the  EiKhlbeiiun.      The 


hiBze,  also  tba  work  cS  Phsdiaa,  ataoding  erect, 
widi  hdmat,  spear,  and  shield.  Of  thoe  tlvee  sla- 
laa  we  shall  spak  man  tally  hermtter;  bot  it 
lasA  be  bom  in  mital  that  Che  Pephii  of  the  Pa- 
■rihoaic  pn»DOD  waa  carried  to  the  anoent  sta- 
tttrfAtlHaaP<^Ba,aiid  ant  to  the  Athena  ef  the 
Parthnn.    (Wosdawarth,  p.  1S3,  seq.) 

The  three  goddoaca  are  allnded  to  in  the  follow- 
lig  rsDufcaUa  ^a«H  cf  the  Knighta  ( 1 1 6S ,  seq. ) 
<f  ArittopbiDea,  which  we  snlgoin,  with  Wordi- 


KA.  Hal)  ^pn  OBI  r^rti  fui(iinn|t  4yti. 
AAA.  iyii  It  fuwrlAu  luiuierAtifUna 

bwi  rfii  3»t!  Tg  x'V^  '^  iKi^arrlir^.' 
AH.  <l>  fi^rar  dfi' f Ix'l, '  *i^i«,  i^  MjttiAw. 
KA.  iyiir  fmi  71  rlainr  tifxp"  *al  iie^ir. 
tripvn  T  oM'  i^  HoAAikf  4  IlfiUu/idxei-t 
AAA  i  aijft'  irofr/At  fi  ^ii  a  irirrKon^, 

■al  wvr  brtp^xit  <r«r  x^Tpa>'  fw^ev  wAior. 

KA.  t(rtI  -riftax^*  tToCSmnn  it  ^ottiriFrpdeni. 

AAA.  i^  r  HpifunArpa  -f  i^t  U  fw/uE  Kfin 

vol  X^^itn  Itfiffrpot/  re  uI  •yoffrpis  rifutir. 

AH.  u\iff  y  iwolijfft  TBu  WrAau  ti^firttfUni.^ 


*  L  e.  The  chcTulrphaatine  ttatae  of  the  gnd' 
d«a  in  the  FafthsnoD,  the  bands  of  which  neia 

f  L  e.  The  broDia  colossal  itatue  of  Atheoa  Pio- 
machns,  standing  near  the  Propylaea  (tltXaiiiax"')- 
Ber  shield  and  spcai  are  here  lodkroiuly  coaTerled 
into  a  x^^  and  TOp^.    Her  gigantic  farm  ia  ei- 
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I.  WalU  ofl^  Acropolit. 


Being  a  citadd,  the  Acropolis  was  fortified.  The 
ancient  fortifications  are  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians, 
who  are  said  to  have  lex'elled  the  Bamniit  d[  the 
rock,  and  to  have  boilt  a  wall  around  it,  called  the 
Pelasffie  Wall  or  Fortress.  (UtXajyuclnt  ruxoSf 
Herod,  v.  64;  rtixurfia  UeKapyuch^f  Gallimach.  ap. 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  832 ;  Hecataeus,  ap.  Herod. 
vi.  137;  Mjrsilas,  ap.  Dionys.  i.  28;  Gleidemns, 
ap.  Suid.  s.  w.  AirifSo,  ^eSi^ov.)  The  approach  on 
the  western  side  was  protected  by  a  S3r8t«m  cf  works, 
comprehending  nine  gates,  hence  called  ivvtintvXov 
rh  HtXaryiMv,  (Cleidem. /.  c.)  These  fbrtiflca* 
ti(Mis  were  snfiiciently  strong  to  defy  the  Spartans, 
when  the  Peisistratidae  took  refuge  in  the  Acropolis 
(Herod,  v.  64,  65);, but  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
family  of  the  despot,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
were  partly  dismantled,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to 
restore  the  former  state  of  things,  since  the  seizure 
of  the  citadel  was  always  the  first  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  despotism  in  a  Greek  state.  When 
Xerxes  attacked  the  Acropolis,  its  chief  fortifications 
consisted  of  palisades  and  other  works  constructed  of 
wood.  The  Persians  took  up  their  p(»ition  on  the 
Aneiopagus,  which  was  opposite  the  western  side  of 
the  AcropoUs,  just  as  the  Amazons  had  done  when 
they  attacked  the  dty  of  Cecrops.  (Aesch.  Ewn, 
685,  seq.)  From  the  Areiopagus  the  Persians  dis- 
chai*ged  hot  missiles  against  the  wooden  defences, 
which  soon  took  fire  and  were  consumed,  thus  leav- 
ing the  road  on  the  western  side  open  to  the  enemy. 
The  garrison  kept  tiiem  at  bay  by  rolling  down 
large  stones,  as  they  attempted  to  ascend  t^  road; 
and  the  Persians  only  obtained  possession  of  the 
citadel  by  scaling  the  precipitous  rock  on  the  north- 
em  side,  close  by  the  temple  of  Aglanms.  (Herod, 
viii.  52,  53.)  It  would  seem  to  foUow  from  this 
narrative  that  the  ehiborate  system  of  works,  with 
its  nine  gates  on  the  western  side,  could  not  have 
been  in  existence  at  this  time.  After  the  capture  of 
the  Acropolis,  the  Persians  set  fire  to  all  the  build- 
ings upon  it;  and  when  they  visited  Athens  in  the 
following  year,  they  destroyed  whatever  remained  of 
the  walls,  or  houses,  or  temples  of  Athena.  (Herod, 
viii.  53,  ix.  ^)  1 1^ « 

The  foundations  rf  the  ancient  walls  no  doubt  re- 
nuuned,  and  the  name  of  Pekugic  continued  to  be 
applied  to  a  part  of  the  fortifications  down  to  the 
latest  times.  Aristophanes  (^Av.  832)  speaks  of 
rijf  ir^Xc«r  rh  IleAapyijriJv,  which  the  Scholiast  ex- 
plains as  the  "  PeUugic  wall  on  the  Acropolis;**  and 
Pansanias  (i.  28.  §  3)  says  that  the  Acropolis  was 
surrounded  by  the  Pelasgians  with  walls,  except  on 
the  side  fortified  by  Gimon.  We  have  seen,  however, 
from  other  authorities  that  the  Pelasgians  fbrtified 
the  whole  hill;  and  the  remark  of  Pansanias  pro- 
bably only  means  that  in  his  time  the  northern  wall 
was  called  the  Pelasgic,  and  the  southern  the  Gimo- 
m'an.  (Gomp.  Pint.  Cim.  13.)  When  the  Athe- 
nians returned  to  thmr  city  after  its  occupation  by 
the  Persians,  they  commenced  the  restoration  of  the 
walls  of  the  Acropolis,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Asty ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  northern  wall 
had  been  rebuilt,  when  Gimon  completed  the  southern 
wall  twelve  years  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians. 
The  restoration  of  the  northern  wall  may  be  ascribed 
to  Themistodes;  for  though  called  apparently  tibe 
Pelasgic  wall,  its  remains  show  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  of  more  recent  origin.  In  the  middle  of  it 
we  find  courses  of  masonry,  formed  of  pieces  (tf  Doric 
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columns  and  entablature;  and  as  we  know  IVom 
Thucydides  (L  93)  that  the  ruins  of  former  build* 
ings  were  much  employed  in  rebuildmg  the  walk 
of  tlie  Asty,  we  may  conclude  that  the  same  was 
the  case  in  rebuilding  those  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  Pdasgicum  signified  not  only  a  portion  of  the 
wallsof  the  Acropolis,  but  also  a  spaceof  ground  below 
the  latter  (rh  UtKwryuchv  KoKovfieifw  rh  Mi  fifr 
^AKpSiroKiy^  Thuc.  ii.  17.)  That  it  was  not  a  widl 
is  evident  from  the  account  of  Thucydides,  who  says 
that  an  oracle  had  enjoined  that  it  should  ranain 
uninhabited;  but  that  it  was,  notwithstanding  this 
prohibition,  built  upon,  in  consequence  of  tiie  num- 
ber of  people  who  flocked  into  Athens  at  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  Pelopoonesian  war.  Lucian  {Pu- 
cator.  47)  represents  a  person  sitting  upon  the 
wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  letting  down  his  hook  to 
angle  for  philosophers  in  the  Pelasgicum.  This  spot 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians, who  fbrtified  the  Acropolis,  and  firam  which 
t^ey  were  expelled  because  they  platted  against  the 
Athenians.  (Schol.  ad  Thuc,  iL  17;  PhUochonu, 
ap.  Schol.  ad  Lucian.  Catapl  1 ;  Paus.  i.  28.  §  3.) 
It  is  placed  by  Leake  and  most  other  authorities  at 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  Acropolis.  A  recent 
traveller  remarks  that  "  the  story  of  the  Pelasgic 
settlement  under  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  in- 
evitably rises  before  us,  when  we  see  the  black  shade 
always  falling  upon  it,  as  over  an  accursed  spot,  in 
C(mtrast  with  the  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  which 
always  seems  to  invest  the  Acropolis  itself;  and 
we  can  imagine  how  naturally  the  gloom  of  the  steep 
precipice  would  conspire  mih  the  remembrance  of 
an  accursed  and  hateful  race,  to  make  the  Athenians 
dread  the  spot**  (Stanley,  Claas,  Mus,  vol.  i.  p.  53.) 

The  rocks  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis 
were  called  the  Long  Rocks  (Moucpa/),  a  name  under 
which  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ion  cf 
Euripides,  in  connection  with  the  grotto  of  Pan,  and 
tiie  sanctuary  cf  Aglaurus: 

%yBa  irpoirBSf^vs  wirpas 
UaXKdJios  irtf  ^X^V  "^^  *\dri¥oi»¥  x^onhf 
MaxfAs  KoKoviTi  yijs  &ywcTes  *Ar0i2of. 

(Eurip.  /on,  11,  seq.;  oomp.  296,  606,  953, 1*413.) 
This  name  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  length  of 
the  Acropolis  is  much  greater  than  its  width;  bat  H 
might  have  been  given  with  equal  propriety  to  the 
rocks  on  the  southern  side.  The  reason  why  the  soath- 
em  rocks  had  not  the  same  name  appears  to  have 
been,  that  the  rocks  on  the  northern  side  could  be  seen 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  phun,  and  finom 
almost  all  the  demi  of  Mt.  Paraes;  while  those  on 
the  southern  side  were  only  visible  from  the  small 
and  more  undulating  district  between  Hymettusj  the 
Long  Walls,  and  the  sea.  In  the  dty  itself  the  rocks 
of  the  Acropdis  were  for  the  most  part  concealed 
from  view  by  houses  and  public  buildings.  (Forch- 
hammer,  p.  364,  seq.) 

The  surface  of  the  Acropolis  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  platforms,  communicating  with  one  an- 
other by  steps.  Upon  these  platforms  stood  the 
temples,  sanctuaries,  or  monuments,  which  occupied 
all  the  summit.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the 
DKmuments  of  the  Acropolis,  it  will  be  adviseable  to 
give  a  description  of  Uie  present  condition  of  the 
walls,  and  of  the  recent  excavations  on  the  platfcxm 
of  the  rock,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  ^Ir.  Pen- 
rose's impcniant  work.  (^An  Investigation  of  the 
Principles  of  Athenian  Architecture,  by  F.  C.  Fen- 
rose;  London,  1851.) 
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Od  the  tMtOt  to  Um  Acnpolis  from  the  modem 
tnn  Mir  Bnt  Mtcntkn  ia  ailed  Eo  the  ingle  of  Uie 
Kdtonc  <rall,  w«t  of  the  aoithera  fiag  of  the  Pro- 
ITiva.  It  i*  pnbible  that  this  nil  foniKd  the 
•iwriic  defence  of  the  Acropohi  at  this  point.  FoU 
lanBg  ttia  <raO  nocthnrda,  ytt  axne  to  ■  bwitinn, 
Wh  abmt  the  jax  1833  h;  (He  Greek  generkl 
OtjmBOM  bo  defeiHl  Ml  anHent  w«ll,  Ut  which  there 
if  ILCew  within  the  baslicn  bj  an  antique  passage 
Bd  Mvti  gf  Hme  length  cat  in  the  rork.  Turning 
oatmrda  nnnd  the  cccner,  m  come  to  two  cava, 
MB  i£  which  ia  aappoaed  Is  hate  been  dedicated  to 
Flai;  ID  than  cavea  an  tmcea  of  tableti  let  into  the 
iwk.  Lttfing  tbeae  a,tn  we  cane  to  ■  Urge 
hntna,  after  which  Ibe  wall  mna  ofOi  the  edge 
<tf  tba  DeaHj  vertical  rock.  On  ["""g  nnnd  ■ 
afimt  aofle,  when  La  a  amall  hnttnu,  we  find  a 
BcBJr  itnught  liu  of  wall  for  abont  310  feet;  then 
>  ihiwt  bend  to  the  south-  oasl ;  afiErvsrds  a  farther 
■loi^  RBcb  for  about  130  feet,  ntmrlj'  parallel  to 
the  fams-.  Tbeee  two  linn  o(  mi\  contain  the  m- 
wtiat  af  Doric  crJninDa  and  entaUMaR,  to  iriiich 
wfatUiO  hw  alreatdj  beoi  made.  A  mediaeval 
hatna  about  100  feet  from  tha  angle  of  the  Ench- 
tfaoinliinna  the  tenninatioD  of  thb  second  leachcf 
■alL  Pnm  heua  to  the  DOth-east  angfle  of  the 
AatifciBt,  when  liien  ie  a  lower  apparentl;  Tnrkiah, 
•ecnr  Kraal  hige  square  atooes,  which  also  appear 
(D  have  belonged  to  aome  earlj  temple.  The  wall, 
Ins  which  these,  aa  well  aa  the  before  mentioned 
fiagmmta,  aie  built,  seem)  to  be  of  Hellenic  ori^. 
The  eastern  bee  of  the  wall  appears  to  have  been 
•Mirdj  boih  in  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  old  fbonda- 
tioia.  jU  the  aonth-eaat  angle  we  God  the  Hellenic 
■asenrj  of  Ibe  Sontheni  or  Ciflxmian  wall.    Atthi) 

CM  eeom*  nmain.  makiiig  a  haght  (t  4S  feet, 
twird  of  ttaia  poijiit  tha  wall  hM  bean  alnxst 


enic  wall  te 

It  30  feet  high,  which  ia  s 


entirelj  cased  in  mediseral  and  nee 
further  luppoited  bj  9  batlressea,  which,  a>  well  ax 
thoee  OD  the  north  and  east  eidee,  appear  to  be  me- 
diaeviL  Bat  the  Hellenic  masonrf  of  the  Cimoninn 
wall  can  be  traced  all  along  ai  far  ai  the  Propylaea 

._...       .!_       _..•__  ft. 1 .       fjg^       g[     J]|, 

siolid  tower 
lonnled  bj  the 

nnahielded  aide  of  anj  troope 
approaching  the  gate,  which,  there  it  good  itason  to 
beUere,  was  m  the  same  poaition  aa  the  present  en- 
tnoce.  After  passing  through  the  gate  and  proceed- 
ing Dorthwarda  underneath  the  west  face  of  the  tower, 
we  rxtaa  to  the  Propjiaea.  The  edect  t£  emerging 
from  the  dark  gale  and  narrow  passage  to  the  mag- 
nificent marble  staircaae,  TO  leet  bnad,  annzuonted 
bf  the  Prop; laea,  must  have  been  eiceediDgl7  grand. 
A  email  portion  of  the  anoent  Petasgie  wall  alill  ra- 
miune  near  the  Kmth-eaet  angle  of  the  aoulhem  wing 
of  the  Propyls™,  now  occnpied  by  a  ]aflj  mediaevJ 
tower.  AAcT  passing  the  gotewajs  of  the  Propylaea 
ve  come  upon  the  ana  cf  the  AcRipolia,  of  which  con- 
itdeiabl}  mon  than  half  haa  been  excavated  ander 
the  auBpices  of  the  Greek  gorenunenL  Upon  enter- 
ing the  encloanre  of  the  A^poUa  the  coloosal  statoa 
of  Athena  Promschus  wss  aeen  a  little  to  the  left, 
and  tfieParthsion  to  the  right;  both  ofering  angular 
views,  according  to  the  uauaJ  custom  of  the  Gneks 
In  arranging  the  approaehce  to  thdr  public  buildings. 
The  road  leading  upwards  in  the  direction  cf  ^e 
Parthenon  ia  slightly  worked  out  of  the  rock;  it  is 
at  first  of  cta^udcrable  breadth,  and  afterwards  he- 

tbe  right  hand,  aa  we  lave 
<  the  road  itself,  are  tiacee  of 

which  ia  dedicated  to  Atheiia 
Hygieia.     Fnriher  m,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  tha 
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site  of  the  statoe  of  Athena  Pramachus.  Koith- 
wards  of  this  statne,  we  come  to  a  staircase  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  partly  built,  partly  cut  out, 
leading  to  the  grotto  <^  Aglaunis.  This  staircase 
passes  downwaxds  through  a  deep  deft  in  the  rock, 
nearly  parallel  in  its  direction  to  the  outer  wall,  and 
opening  out  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  a  little  below  its 
foundation.  In  the  year  1845  it  was  possible  to 
creep  into  this  passage,  and  ascend  into  the  Acropolis ; 
but  since  that  time  the  entrance  has  been  dosed 
np.  Close  to  the  Parthenon  the  ori^nal  soil  was 
formed  of  made  ground  in  three  layers  of  chips  of 
stone;  the  lowest  being  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  nert  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  the  uppermost  of 
PeirSic  stone.  In  the  extensive  excavation  made  to 
the  east  of  the  Parthenon  there  was  found  a  number 
of  drums  of  columns,  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state, 
some  much  shattered,  others  apparently  rough  irom 
the  quarry,  others  partly  worked  and  disouded  in 
consequence  of  some  defect  in  the  material.  The 
ground  about  them  was  strewed  with  marble  chips; 
and  some  sculptors*  tools,  and  jars  containing  red 
colour  were  found  with  them.  In  front  of  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  Parthenon  we  find  consider- 
able remains  of  a  level  platform,  partly  of  smoothed 
rock,  and  partly  of  PeirSic  paving.  North  of 
this  platfonn  is  the  highest  part  of  the  Acropolis. 
Westwards  of  this  spot  we  arrive  at  the  area  be- 
tween the  Parthenon  and  Erechthdum,  which  slopes 
from  the  former  to  the  Utter.  Near  the  Parthenon 
is  a  small  weU,  or  rather  mouth  of  a  dstem,  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  which  may  have  been  supplied 
with  water  from  the  roof  of  the  temple.  Gloee  to 
the  south,  or  Caryatid  portico  of  the  Erechthdum, 
is  a  small  levelled  area  on  which  was  probably 
placed  one  of  the  many  altars  or  statues  surrounding 
that  temple. 

Before  quitting  the  general  plan  of  the  Acropolis, 
Sir.  Penrose  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  paralleUsm  among  the  several  buildings. 
**  Except  the  Propylaea  and  Parthenon,  which  were 
perhaps  intended  .to  bear  a  definite  relation  to  one 
another,  no  two  are  parallel.  This  aaymmetria  is 
productive  of  very  great  beauty;  for  it  not  only 
obviates  the  dry  unifi)rmity  of  too  many  parallel 
lines,  but  also  produces  exquidte  varieties  ^  light 
and  shade.  One  of  the  most  happy  instances  of  this 
latter  e£^t  is  in  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  in  front 
of  the  southern  wing  of  tiie  Propylaea.  The  fii^e 
of  this  temple  and  pedestal  of  Ag^ippa,  which  is  op- 
posite to  it,  remain  in  shade  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  fixmt  of  the  Propylaea  has  been  lighted  up; 
and  they  gradually  reodve  eveiy  variety  of  light, 
until  the  sun  is  snffidently  on  the  dedine  to  shine 
nearly  equally  on  all  the  western  faces  of  the  entire 
group."  Mr.  Penrose  observes  that  a  similar  want 
(k  pauullelism  in  the  separate  parts  is  found  to  obtain 
in  several  of  the  finest  mecuaeval  structures,  and 
may  conduce  in  some  degree  to  the  beauty  of  the 
mf^ificfint  Piazza  of  St.  Maro  at  Venice. 

2.  The  Propylaea. 

The  road  up  the  western  slope  of  the  Acropolis 
led  from  the  agora,  and  was  paved  with  slalM  of 
Pentelic  marble.  (Ross,  in  the  Kunstblatt,  1836, 
No.  60.)  At  the  summit  of  the  rock  Prides 
caused  a  magnificent  building  to  be  constructed, 
which  might  serve  as  a  suitable  entrance  (n/xnr^ 
T^Mta)  to  the  wonderful  works  of  architecture  and 
sculpture  within: — 
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"O^taB^  Ur  kcH  yhp  ivoiywftennf  ^po^f  ^i)  rSr 

npoiruAa(«0V. 
'AAA'   ^AoA^oTC    patyofuvauurw  Ttus   ipxouuffv 

Ktd  dtwfuurrcus  kcu  iroAvd/Lirots,  V  6  icAci Kor  Aiifun 

(Aristoph.  EquiL  1326.) 

The  Propylaea  were  considered  one  of  tiie  master- 
pieces of  Athooian  art,  and  are  mentioned  along  with 
the  Parthenon  as  the  great  architectural  gfory  of 
the  Periclean  age.  (Dem.  c.  AndroL  p.  597,  Rciske; 
Philostr.  Vit,  ApoU.  iL  5.)  When  Epaminondas 
was  urging  the  Thebans  to  rival  the  glory  of  Athens, 
he  told  them  that  they  must  uproot  the  Propyhwa 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  and  plant  them  m  front 
of  the  Cadmean  dtadel.  (Aesch.  de  FaU,  Leg.  p^ 
279,  Beiske.) 
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GROUND  PLAN  OF  THB  PROPTUkRA. 

A.  Pinacotheca.  B.  Temple  of  Nike  Apteroa 

C.  Pedestal  of  Agrippa. 

The  architect  of  the  Propylaea  was  Mnesides.   It 
was  commenced  in  the  archonship  of  Euthymenes, 

B.  c.  437,  and  was  completed  in  the  short  space  of 
five  yean.  (Pint.  Pericl.  13.^  It  cost  2000  ta- 
lents (Harpocrat.  «.  v.  Tlponkaua)^  at  460,000t 
The  building  was  constructed  oitirely  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  covered  the  whole  of  the  western  end  of 
the  Acropolis,  which  was  168  feet  in  breadth.  The 
central  part  of  the  building  consisted  of  two  Doric 
hexastyle  porticoes,  covered  with  a  ro<^  of  white 
marble,  which  attracted  the  particular  notice  of 
Pausanias  (L  22.  §4).  Of  these  porticoes  the 
western  faced  the  tity,  and  the  eastern  the  interior  of 
the  Acropolis;  the  latter,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the 
ground,  being  higher  than  the  former.  They  were 
divided  into  two  unequal  halves  by  a  wall,  pierced 
by  five  gates  or  doors,  by  which  the  Acropolis  was 
entered.  The  western  portico  was  43  feet  in  depth, 
and  the  eastern  about  half  this  depth ;  and  they  were 
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olM  Tnpiif*  fmo  tlior  forsrang  a  TutSbnle  to 
the  fite  gfttn  rr  doon  juat  mvntioiRd  E&ch  portico 
«  iHObol*  mnnited  of  n  frcot  of  six  fluted  Doric 
oolumni,  nppoitjng  a  pediment,  Ilie  colnmns  being 
4J  &M  in  diameter,  u)d  ncarlj  29  Itct  in  height. 
Of  ibe  five  gila  the  one  in  the  centre  was  the 
JtiffSt,  and  wu  eqtul  in  braidth  to  the  tpsce  be- 
twfoi  the  two  central  colDrnna  in  the  portico  in  front. 
It  na  b>  this  gate  that  the  catriagei  and  horsemen 
•nter«l  Uie  Acmpolia,  and  the  marks  of  the  chariol- 
wbeelrwtini  in  the  rack  are  Etill  t-iuUe.  The  doors 
n  eihcT  rid«  of  the  eentral  one  vere  mnch  smaller 
kdi  in  hdeht  and  breadth,  and  dejgned  for  the 
■i*""^*^*  c(  loot  pusengen  enlj.  Tlie  roof  of  the 
wnleni  portico  was  anpported  bj  two  rows  of  Ihiee 
loic  oolmnitt  each,  between  wliich  was  the  road  to 
Aeootnl  gate. 

Tbe  cmlnl  jmtt  of  the  buildiDg  which  we  liaTe 
iia  dcKiibing,  wta  S8  feet  in  bnadth,  and  caiM- 
qnmtlj  did  not  corer  the  whole  width  of  the  rock : 
0»  mniiider  was  occnpied  bf  two  wings,  which 
jngund  36  fleet  in  front  of  Ilis  weitetn  puitico. 
Kich  of  these  winga  was  built  in  the  form  cf  Doric 
tanpln,  and  cmmnunicated  with  the  adjdning  angle 
<£  tbe  gnat  portioix  In  the  iwrtheni  wing  ((Oi  the 
]A  liaod  to  a  person  ascending  the  Acrapoliu)  a 
path  al  13  liMt  in  depth  condoclad  into  a  chamber 


see 

of  SS  feet  bj  30,  ninally  called  the  IHmteotAtca, 
Irom  its  walls  being  coveted  with  paintioga  (_albnaa 
IX"  "IP'^,  Paoa.  L  33.  §  6).  The  soDthem  wiiig 
(on  the  right  hand  to  a  peiwm  ascending  the  Aero, 
polis)  consialed  onlj  rf  ■  porch  or  open  gallery  of 
S6  teet  b;  IT,  which  did  not  coidnct  into  any 
chamber  behind.  On  the  w«tera  front  cf  thia 
BoDthem  wing  stood  the  small  temple  of  Nike  Apte- 
IDS  (Nlmj'AiTtfiiir),  theWingless  Victorj.  (Psua. 
i.  2S.  §  4.)  The  spot  Dccnpi«l  hj  this  temple  com- 
msnds  a  wide  proepect  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  here 
that  A^ena  is  said  to  have  watched  bis  aon^s  re- 
turn from  Crate.  (PaDB.  I.  c.)  From  thia  pan  of 
the  rock  be  throw  himself,  when  he  saw  the  black 
sul  on  the  mast  of  Theseus.  Later  wiileis,  in  order 
to  acconnt  fiir  the  name  of  the  Aegacao  an,  relate 
that  Aegons  threw  hiznself  from  the  Acropolis  into 
the  sea,  which  is  three  milm  oB. 

There  are  etiU  considenhia  remsins  of  lbs  Pn>- 
pytaea.  The  eastern  portico,  together  with  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  was  thrown  down  about  1656  bj  an 
eiplosiDn  of  gmipowder  which  had  besn  depodled  in 
that  pla(«i  but  the  inner  wall,  with  its  five  gale- 
WBJs,  alill  exista.  The  northeni  wing  is  tolerablj 
perfect  J  bat  the  southern  is  ahnoat  entirelj  deatrojed : 
two  coluDUiB  of  the  ktter  are  seen  imbedded  in  the 
at^acent  walls  of  the  mediaeral  tower. 
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nc  TempU  of  Nikt  Aplav  requires  a  few 
VKds.  In  the  time  of  Pericles,  Nike  or  Victory  wss 
^nrrd  aa  a  joimg  fenule  with  golden  wings  (NJicij 
rtrexM  irtpwTDi*  xjnwai,  Aj^stoph.  Jo.  574); 
bat  tbe  mon  anciait  etaluet  of  the  goddess  an  said 
lohsTebetp  without  wings.  {ScM.  ad  AriiUiph. 
It)  Sike  Apteros  was  identified  with  Athena,  and 
m  calkd  Nike  Athena.  (NLn)  'K»^m,  fleliodor. 
^  Harpocrat^  Siad.  s.  p.)  Standing  as  she  did  at 
Ibe  eiit  froEO  the  A«4opolis,  her  aid  was  naturally 
Bifigred  by  persrau  starting  on  a  dsngerons  enter- 
piK.  (Nlm  T*  'AftfH  ncXAt,  1)  iriifii  fi'  &•(, 
Si[k.  PUIoet.  134.)  Hence,  the  opponents  of  J.y- 
utrita,  upoD  naching  the  (op  of  the  ascent  to  the 
irnfobt,  invoke  Kike  (St'owoi™  NIin|  (ii-ffiyai'), 
Wae  aboee  temple  they  were  itanding.  (AriWoph. 
fjsiBr.SlSjfromWordBworlh.p.  107,Mq,)  This 
teple  was  sljU  in  existence  when  Spon  and  Whda- 


Tialed  Athena  In  1676;  but  in  1751  nothing  n- 
mained  d  it  bnl  some  traces  of  the  (bundatian  and 
fragmenta  of  masoniy  lying  in  tlie  nei^bonrhood  of 
its  fbnner  site.  There  were  also  finuid  in  a  ongh- 
bonring  wall  four  slabs  of  Ita  sculplnied  frieze,  wluch 
are  now  in  the  British  Hoseiim.  It  seemed  that 
this  temple  had  perished  ullerlyj  but  the  stonea  of 
which  it  was  built  were  discovered  irtheeicavaliona 
of  the  year  183S,  and  It  has  bKQ  rebuilt  with  the 
original  materials  nnder  the  Bll9pi(«s  of  Rosa  and 
Schaubert.  The  greater  put  of  ite  frieie  was  also 
discovered  at  the  same  time.  The  temple  now  stands 
on  its  original  die,  and  nt  a  distance  looks  very  much 
like  a  new  building,  with  ita  white  marble  colmijna 
and  walls  glittering  in  the  sun. 

This  temple  ia  of  The  cljtss  called  Amphipro- 
stylus  Tettas^lua,  consisting  of  a  cclla  with  four 
Iciiic  colnmna  at  either  front,  but  with  nine  oi 
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tiM  aido.  It  is  niaed  apoo  a  rtirio^ale  of  3 IM, 
M>d  la  17  (aet  ia  lon^  fnm  nut  ta  mat,  and 
tS  ttiet  in  breadth.  Tbo  ccJmniu,  iiidtidiii^  the 
bus  and  tha  apita),  ars  13^  feet  ]vfh,  ud  Uia 
total  beigfat  of  lbs  Ufnpk  to  tbs  apex  of  ths  psdi- 
nuot,  iadadh^  tba  nj-lobnte,  ia  33  feet.  The 
fiine,  which  nina  round  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of 
tba  boildin^  is  1  fool  G  iachos  high,  and  ia  adimHl 
with  scnlptom  in  high  relief,  ItoiiginaUyasudsted 
of  tburlHn  pieces  of  bMds,  of  which  IwelTe,  «-  the 
fragments  of  Eweln,  now  remain.  Several  of  tfaeiie 
an  H  mntjliled  that  it  ia  difficult  to  maks  oat  the 
subjsct  ;  but  Hans  of  them  svidentlj  lepteaeut  a 
battle  between  Greeks  and  Psniana,  or  other  Orientil 
bartMriaue.  It  Le  (appoasd  that  the  two  Icng  sides 
wen  jccuped  with  conbitt  of  bmsemm,  aod  that 
ths  wealem  eul  repnaentsd  a  battle  of  fiwt  soldiBrs. 
Thii  bnilding  most  have  been  erected  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  noes  it  oDuld  not  have  escaped  tbe  Per- 
aiaos,  vben  Ihej  destroj^  8*0;  thii^  upon  the 
Acropolisj  and  the  Btj'le  of  art  ebowa  tbst  it  ooold 
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not  ban  beat  lata'  than  ths  age  of  Periolca.  Bot, 
aa  it  is  Dever  mentJODed  among  ths  bnili^Qgi  of  thi& 
Btatoman,  it  is  gcnsrallj  sscribsd  ta  Cinvn,  who 
piobablj  built  it  at  (he  earns  tiras  as  ths  sootheni 
wall  of  tbe  AenpoUa.    Its  seulptaiee  wen  inbaUj 

Greeks  over  the  Penisns.  (Di*  Airopoiu  «eis 
AAtn.-  \Ablh.DerT<mp<ddirNib:Ap4avt,vm 
Boss,  Scfaanbert  und  Hsnses,  Beri.  1839;  Leaka, 
p.  SS9,  uq.) 

PtdeiUd  of  Agrippa. — On  tbe  westsm  front  of 
tbe  northern  wing  1^  the  Pn^flaea  tbm  ataods  at 
present  a  loftf  pedeatal,  about  13  fast  sqoanaud  87 
high,  which  eapportad  acme  Ggnrs  iff  Qgnreo,  aa  ia 
clear  fnm  the  holes  for  atanduons  on  its  summit 
Moreover  we  may  cenclode  from  the  die  cpf  the  ps.- 
dsatal  that  the  figure  or  figurea  cei  its  summit  ware 
coloaaal  or  e^neatriao.  Paiuauial,  In  dcKiihlllg  tb« 
Prop7laea,  apeaka  of  ibe  ststuee  of  osrtain  boranoeo, 
rtepnning  which  he  was  Id  doubt  whether  thej  wera 
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ttrtpiiriuai);  aiid  •■  in  the  next  danae  hs 
to  speak  of  the  temple  of  Nike  on  Ibe  right 
soathem  wing)  of  ths  Propjlaea,  ws  may 
that  theas  slalnn  elcod  in  froot  of  the 
wing.  (Pans.  i.  33.  g4.)  Now,  it  baa 
flbsemd  by  Leake,  that  tbs  donbt  d  Fau- 
I  to  ths  pencos  fbr  whom  the  equestrian 
en  intended,  could  ttot  have  been  siocers; 

we  may  ooociude  that  sqnestmn  atatiufl 
and  THodoms,  the  two  sons  of  XenophoD, 

in  iOBcrip- 
ne  of  M, 

in  hia  third  conialship;  and  it  may  be  that 
Roman  was  Augustas  himaelf,  who  was  ths 
LB  flf  Agrippa  in  his  third  consalship.  It 
'  St  both  al^itaes  stood  on  the  same  pedestal, 
Ij  they  are  10  repreesuted  in  the  aocon- 
■  -    '•\t  Piopjlaea. 

S.  Tim  ParAemm. 


most  perfect  pradactian  cf  Grsoisn  archit«cttu«.  It 
derived  its  name  from  its  being  the  temple  of  Athena 
Partheoos  ('Aftin  ni^ms),  or  Athena  the  Virgin, 
a  nanM  Riven  to  her  as  the  mviadble  goddsss  of  war. 
It  was  Use  called  Htcalot^tdot  or  Eecatomptdom, 
the  Temple  of  One  Hundnd  Feet,  frm  ita  breadth 
('EjcaT^i*tii(,  BC  *tiit,  'EnaT^wsSur,  Etym.  U. 
p.  321,31;  Harpocrat.  Snid.  (.  B.)i  and  sometimca 
AifCtoua  Hteatomftdet.     (Pint  Perid.  13,  da 
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tntico  of  Pericka,  and  was  ccoipleled  in  B.  c.  438. 
(Philochar.ap.&:jtoj:aif.i4rut(^Piic.6<H.}  Wa 
do  not  know  when  it  was  oammeiiced ;  bat  tutwith- 
stacding  the  rapidity  with  which  all  tbe  works  of 
Pericles  were  Biecuted  (Flat,  to.),  its  erection  could 
not  have  occupied  leas  than  eight  yaira,  since  the 
Propylaea  occupied  five.  Tbs  architects,  according 
to  Plutarch  (L  c),  wsn  Calhciates  and  Ictinns: 
otherwrilera  generallymeutionlctiiiusalcaie.  (Strab. 
ii.  p.  39G  I  Pans.  viiL  41.  S  9.)  Ictinas  wrote  a 
work  npiB  the  temple.  (Vicruv.  viL  Praif.)  Tbs 
general  saperintendenoe  of  the  ereclioa  of  tbe  wtwle 
boilding  was  entrusted  to  Pbradias. 

The  FarthsDOD  was  {nbsUr  bnilt  od  the  nte  cf 
sn  eariier  temfde  destn^ed  by  the  Perdans.  This 
ia  ezpnaalj  iseened  by  an  ancient  gnmmarian,  who 
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italsthat  tlw  FutlvDOQ  WW  50  ftat  giMtar  llun 
[ha  tanpla  bnnit  b^  tha  Panitot  (U«>Teb.  i. «. 
lonJiiaitoi),  k  mcunn  whjcb  miut  liaTa  ntenmt 
to  ibe  bmdtli  at  tbe  laafie,  aod  not  to  ita  ba^. 
TIk  odIj  muon  for  qtuatiming  thia  stalHDOit  i> 
Hk  tikoia  of  tba  uideaC  wiitera  napnting  in  earlier 
f^itlHun,  and  the  aUlcment  of  HarodHns  (tu.  93) 
Ibai  the  PeraiAna  aet  fire  to  tha  Acntpolia,  after 
liwdsiiC  the  tampla  (ri  Ipiv),  is  if  than  had  beeo 
oelj  oe;  which,  in  that  caae,  mnat  haye  beea  the 
EffirhthfinTTi,  cr  temple  cf  Atbena  t'oliaa.  Bat,  on 
Ik  ither  bud,  we  fioi  nnJer  the  atjlobate  of  the 
peant  Partbexum  the  fonulatiuiia  of  aDother  and 
nch  eUrr  building  (Pemoce,  p.  73);  and  to  this 
laae  aocicDt  templ4  pnimblj  beiociged  the  poitiotla 
rf  the  odonms  inserted  ia  the  DWthem  nail  of  tha 
AcTofdia.  of  uliich  we  hare  almd;  apokec. 

TIk  Pulhenon  stood  on  the  highcat  part  of  tha 
Arni]i]|ie.  Its  sn;hilectan  was  of  the  Doric  onlar, 
Bsl  li'  the  point  kind.  It  was  boilt  etitiitl}'  of 
Fmalk  muUe,  and  realed  npon  a  nutk  tmsement 
tf  vdiDaij  Gmestone.  The  contrast  betweea  Uw 
bEhttne  tt  the  Wonent  and  the  aplouUd  marble 
<f  lb*  n^cntructnre  eohmctd  the  beuilj  (d  the 
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lattn.     Upon  the  baaement  stood  tba  Mjkilale  n 

etform,  built  rf  Pentelio  mwble,  five  feet  and  a 
f  in  height,  and  compoaed  of  three  ateps.  The 
temple  was  ndead  ao  high  above  tlie  entrann  to  the 
Acn>palis,  both  bf  ila  site  and  bf  these  artificial 
meuH,  that  the  |aremeat  of  the  periatjle  wu 
oearlj  en  ■  level  with  the  summit  of  the  Propjian. 
Tha  dimmaions  of  the  Psrtbetiixi,  t^en  jrom  the 
upper  step  of  the  atflobito,  wen  about  SS8  leet 
iu  length,  101  feet  m  breadth,  and  G6  feet  in 
height  lo  the  top  of  the  pedimest.  It  couaisted  of 
a  FifKAi  or  calls,  surromided  bj  a  perietjle,  which 
had  Qght  colamus  at  either  front,  and  uveuton  at 
either  lude  (reckonijig  the  oonMr  colomiH  twice), 
thns  Dootsining  fortj->ii  oolanina  in  all.  Tbwe  oo- 
hunns  were  G  feet  2  iuchea  in  diameter  at  the  bate, 
and  34  feet  in  hmght.   Within  the  peristjie  at  either 

5}  feet  in  diameter,  etsuding  before  the  end  cf  tha 
ilia,  and  fbrming,  with  the  pnlonged  walla  of  tha 
dla,  an  nputownt  before  the  door.     These  interior 


oellai,  an  nputownt  bi 
colamni  were  on  a  level  with  tl 


Tlv  celLi  wat  divided  )i 


floor  of  tha  cella, 
from  the  periatvla. 


eqialaJM^  of  which  tbc  Eailcni  chamber  or  naosv^aa 
■ioil  9B  tett,  and  the  Weelem  chamber  or  ops- 
tbedonnu  about  43  feet.*  The  coUi^  of  both 
due  cbaoiben  was  supported  hj  inner  ruwa  of  co- 
hana,  Kn  the  eastern  chsmber  then  were  twentj- 
tkne  eolnsnns,  of  the  Doric  order,  in  two  Etorica,  one 
■KB  tha  other,  ten  on  each  aide,  and  three  on  the 
weOm  netnn:  the  diameter  (t  tbeae  colunuB  was 
Ant  thn«  feet  aod  a  half  at  the  baae.    In  the 


Fnart,  OB  the  nwet  rtcp 

Fhak  .  -  -  - 

LaglhoftlteeetUiDtbeDpperatep  - 
Bnadth  of  the  cells  on  the  upper  ilrp, 

■namnd  in  tha  Optsthodomns  - 
Uagthoftb*  Kaoa  within  the  walls  • 
Bnahh  of  the  Kaoa  witUn  the  walli  - 
UDflh  of  the  OpiathodiinDS  irithin  the 

■alii     • 
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weatera  chamber  there  were  four  colnmos,  tba  pod- 
tion  of  which  i>  marked  bj  four  brge  slabs,  ejna- 
meliically  placed  in  the  [avenient.  Tbaac  colnmns 
wen  abont  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  wen  pmbabl)' 
of  tha  Ionic  order,  as  in  the  Propylaea.  Tochnicallj 
the  temple  ia  called  Peripteral  Oclastjie. 

"  Snch  was  the  aimple  alructure  rf  thia  raagni- 
ficeut  building,  which,  bj  its  united  nceUenciea  i^ 

perfect  ever  executed.  Its  dimensions  of  SSS  feet 
by  101,  witb  a  bright  of  6G  feet  to  tha  top  of  the 
pediment,  were  snfficienllj  great  to  give  a  appear 
ance  of  grandenr  aitd  Bublirnltj;  and  thia  impieaaion 
was  not  diatnrbad  bj  anj  obtm£iva  subdivijuou  of 
parte,  eucb  u  is  found  to  dimiruAb  the  eScct  of 
msnj  Isrger  modem  bnildings,  where  the  asme 
n  of  design  is  not  apparent.  In  the  Psr- 
there  was  nothing  to  divert  the  ipectator's 
cODtempUtion  from  the  eimplicily  and  tnajeat]'  of 
roass  aiid  onlline,  which  fbnns  the  first  and  in«t  le- 
nurksble  object  of  admuvtion  in  a  Greek  temple;  tbr 
the  statues  <d  the  pedlmenta,  the  im]y  decoration 
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which  was  yery  oonspicnons  bj  its  magnitade  and 
position,  having  been  inclosed  within  frames  which 
formed  an  essoitial  part  of  the  designs  of  either 
fronti  had  no  more  obtrusive  effect  than  an  oni&- 
mentod  capital  to  an  nnadomed  colmnn."  (Leake, 
p.  334.)  The  whole  building  was  adorned  within 
and  witiiout  with  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, executed  under  the  direction  of  Pheidias  by 
difierent  artists.  The  various  architectural  members 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  building  were  enriched  with 
positive  colours,  of  which  traces  are  still  found. 
The  statues  and  the  relie&,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  architecture,  were  enriched  with  various  colours; 
and  the  weapons,  the  reins  of  honies,  and  other  ac- 
cessories, were  of  metal,  and  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
figures  wereiolaid. 

Of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  the  grandest 
and  most  celebrated  was  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Virgin  Goddess,  executed  by  the  hand  of  Pheidias 
himself.  It  stood  in  the  eastern  or  principal  apart- 
ment of  the  cella;  and  as  to  its  exact  position  some 
remarks  are  made  below.  It  belonged  to  that  kind 
of  work  which  the  Greeks  called  ^rytelq>hanHnef 
ivory  bdng  employed  for  those  parts  of  the  statue 
which  were  unclothed,  while  the  dress  and  other  or- 
naments were  of  solid  gold.  This  statue  represented 
the  goddess  standing,  dothed  with  a  tunic  reaching 
to  the  ankles,  with  her  spear  in  her  left  hand,  and 
an  image  of  victory,  four  cubits  high,  in  her  right 
She  was  girded  with  the  a^is,  and  had  a  helmet  on 
her  head,  and  her  shield  rested  on  the  ground  by  her 
mde.  The  height  of  the  statue  was  twenty-six 
cubits,  or  nearly  fcniy  feet.  The  weight  of  the  gold 
^pon  the  statue,  which  was  so  affixed  as  to  be  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  is  said  by  Thucydides  (ii.  13) 
to  have  been  40  talents,  by  Philochorus  44,  and  by 
other  writers  50:  probably  the  statement  of  Philo- 
chorus is  correct,  the  others  being  round  numbers. 
(Wesseling,  ad  JDiod.  xii.  40.)  It  was  finally  robbed 
of  its  gold  by  Lachares,  who  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens,  when  Demetrius  was  b^eging  the  city. 
(Paus.  i.  25.  §  5.)  A  fuller  account  of  this  master- 
piece of  art  is  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography, 
[Vol.  iii.  p.  250.] 

The  sculptures  (m  the  outside  of  the  Parthenon 
have  been  described  so  frequently  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  them  at  any  length  on  the  present 
occasion.  These  various  pieces  of  sculpture  were 
all  closely  connected  in  subject,  and  were  intended 
to  commemorate  the  history  and  the  honours  of  the 
goddess  of  the  temple,  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens. 

1.  The  Tympana  of  the  Pedimoits  (i.  e.  the  inner 
flat  portion  of  the  triangular  gable-ends  of  the  roof 
above  tiie  two  porticoes)  were  filled  with  two  compo- 
sitions in  sculpture,  eadi  nearly  80  feet  in  length, 
and  consisting  of  about  24  colossal  statues.  The 
eastern  or  principal  front  represented  the  birth  of 
Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  the  western  the 
contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  land 
of  Attica.  The  mode  in  which  the  l^end  is  repre- 
sented, and  the  identification  of  the  figures,  have 
been  variously  explained  by  archaeologists,  to  whose 
works  upon  the  subject  a  reference  is  given  below. 

2.  The  Metopes,  between  the  Triglyphs  in  the  frieze 
of  the  entablature  (i.  e.  the  upper  of  the  two  portions 
into  which  the  sur&oe  between  the  columns  and  the 
roc^  is  divided),  were  filled  with  sculptures  id  high- 
relief.  Each  tablet  was  4  feet  3  inches  square. 
There  were  92  in  all,  14  on  each  front,  and  32  on 
each  side.  They  represented  a  variety  of  subjects 
relating  to  the  expldts  of  the  goddess  herself,  or  to 
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those  of  the  indigenous  heroes  of  Attica.  Those  on 
the  south  side  related  to  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  Centaurs:  of  these  the  British  Museum 
possesses  sixteen.  3.  The  Frieze,  which  ran  along 
outside  tiie  wall  of  the  cella,  and  within  the  external 
columns  which  surround  the  building,  was  sculptured 
with  a  representation  of  the  Panathenaic  festival  in 
veiy  low  relief.  Being  under  tEe  ceiling  of  the 
peristyle,  the  frieze  could  not  receive  any  dbsct  light 
fhxm  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  was  entirely  lighted 
from  below  by  the  reflected  light  from  the  pavement; 
consequently  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  in  low 
relief,  finr  any  bold  projection  cf  form  would  have 
interfered  with  the  other  parts.  The  &ieze  was 
8  fiset  4  inches  in  height,  and  520  feet  in  length. 
A  large  number  of  the  slabs  of  this  frieze  was 
brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  sixteen 
metopes  just  mentioned,  and  several  of  the  statues 
of  the  pediments:  the  whole  collection  was  pur- 
chased by  the  nation  in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  (On  the  sculptures  of  the  Par- 
thenon, see  Visoonti,  Mhih.  wr  lei  Ouvrages  de 
Sculpture  du  Parthenon,  Lond.  18ie,  WiUdns,  On 
the  Scuiptmnt  of  the  Parthenon,  in  Walpole's  TVo-* 
veUinihe  East,  p.  409,  seq. ;  E.  0.  Miiller,  Com- 
mentatio  de  Parthenonie  Fcutigio,  in  Comm.  Soe. 
Bey.  Gott.  no.  vi.  GL  Hist.  p.  191,  foU.,  and  Ueber 
die  erhobenen  Bikhoerhe  in  den  Metopen  und  am 
Frieee  dee  Parthenon,  in  Kkine  Schriften,  vol.  n. 
p.  547,  seq.;  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  536, 
seq.;  Welcker,  On  the  Seu^tured  Groupe  tn  the 
Pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  in  the  Ckuiicai  Mu- 
seum,  vol.  iL  p.  367,  &&,  also  in  German,  Alte 
Denkm&ler,  erhlSrt  von  Welcker,  vol.  i.  p.  67,  seq.; 
Watkiss  Lloyd,  Explanation  of  the  Groups  m  the 
Western  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  m  Ckusical 
Museum,  vol.  v.  p.  396,  seq.,  in  opposition  to  the 
previous  essay  of  Welcker,  who  defended  his  views 
in  another  essay  in  the  Classical  Museum,  vol.  vi. 
p.  279,  seq. ;  Bronsted,  Voyages  et  JRecherches  en 
Grece,  Paris,  1830. 

Among  the  many  other  ornaments  of  the  temple 
vre  may  mention  the  gilded  shields,  which  were 
placed  upon  the  architraves  of  the  two  fironts  beneath 
the  metopes.  Between  the  shields  there  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  dedicators.  The  impressions 
left  by  these  covered  shields  are  still  visible  upon  the 
architraves ;  the  shields  themselves  were  carried  off  by 
Lachares,  together  with  the  gold  of  the  statue  of  the 
goddess.  (Pans.  i.  25.  §  5.)  The  inner  walls  of  the 
cella  were  decorated  with  paiutings ;  those  of  the  Pro- 
naos,  or  Prodoms,  were  partly  painted  by  Protogenes 
of  Caunus  (Plin.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  §  20);  and  in  the 
Hecatompedon  there  were  paintings  representing  The- 
mistodes  and  Heliodorus.    (Pans.  L 1 .  §  2, 37.  §  1.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  temple  was  some- 
times called  Pcsrthenon,  and  sometimes  Hecatompe- 
don; but  we  know  that  these  were  also  names  of 
separate  divisions  of  the  temple.  There  have  been 
found  among  the  ruins  in  the  Acropolis  many  official 
records  of  the  treasurers  of  the  Piulhenon  inscribed 
upon  marble,  contuning  an  account  of  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  the  coin,  bullion,  and  other  valuables 
preserved  in  the  temple.  (BSckh,  Corp.  Inscr,  No. 
137 — 142,  150—154.)  From  these  inscriptions 
we  learn  that  there  were  four  distinct  divisions  of 
the  temple,  called  respectively  the  Pronaos  (Up6- 
vaos,  Upoyfflov),thGBecatompedon  {'ZKar6tiirtBov), 
the  Pco'Aenon  (Uapdtv^),  and  the  Opisthodomus 
(^'OriffMofios). 

Respecting  the  position  of  the  Pronaos  there  can 
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be  in  doubt,  u  it  wm  tb*  mma  ilwiji  gino  to  tfat 
luU  or  imbobiloi?  thnmgh  niocb  ■  penoa  patMsd 
td  tbs  crib.  The  Pnuoa  wu  mlso,  ttamf^h  nnlj, 
oiled  PndommM.  ([IpMswi.  Ptailoetr.  fit.  ApoO, 
fi.  10.)  Bat  u  to  tbe  C^niModiMIM  tinn  '  ' 
■■"  '     '  '        Then  amot. 


good  nuoa  tat  bcBniag  thit  ths  Gntka  owd  the 
wad  Opistkdnniia  to  aignifj  a  ovnspoiidiiig  hall 
in  the  b«k-fitot  of  a  temtie ;  aod  that  aa  PriitaoM, 
at  nvdamu,  autmnd  lo  the  L*^  (Mft'oMta,  so 
t^HidoiiiHaw  naa  eqninlent  to  Uw  Latin  poi (inHii. 
m  wfi  [to!  »)■<«]  v,Nl&v>ai,  ml  ri  xiItiitif 
irMMtofUt,  Pollni,  i.  6;  omp.  ^v  tsEi  vpsKdiit 
■■1  TM  dvurMMfUNi,  Diod.  dt.  41.)  Ladui 
(Btrod.  I)  daoibca  Uandotna  u  nading  his  his- 
tarj  b>  IIm  ■unrlilnil  Gnelu  at  OljmpB  from  the 


10  ball  or  ambolaloi; 
Imdinjf  out  of  tbo  back  pcrtko,  th«  dncripdoii  ii 
inUlUgihle,  aa  tbo  grrmi  crowd  of  auditorfl  might 
tbm  lute  btea  anonblsd  in  tha  portico  and  on  the 
rtep  below  J  tsd  wo  an  baidl  j  imagiua  that  Ludau 
coidd  haiB  axiearei  Ibe  Oiuthodomua  to  be  as 

[niim,n  might  be  addnced  10  {rore  that  tbe  0]hs- 
tbodimna  ia  tbe  Gnek  temples  ordiiiarij)'  bore  tbe 
Moaa  we  bun  giiai  lo  it  (coiop.  Fios.  t.  13.  g  1, 
16.  {  l)i  anl  we  bebera  that  the  OpUtbodcmui  of 
Ibe  FWtbenn  ongiBaU;  indioUad  the  name  jun. 
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MO  pnamtlj,  it 
waa  naeo  m  a  oinerBai  ngnifieatica. 

The  Seratompedim  mnat  baTe  been  the  eutern 
or  prinpjpul  chamber  of  the  colla.  Thia  fbltowi  ban 
ita  name ;  for  as  tbe  whole  tomple  vaa  called  Heo- 
tompedm.  from  ils  bdng  100  f»t  bread,  ao  the 
eaatem  chambn  was  called  bj  tbe  aame  oamo  haa 
ila  bemg  100  feet  kmg  (its  exact  length  ia  98  feet 
7  indue)-  Tbia  waa  the  nana,  or  jooper  sbrine 
if  the  temple ;  and  hen  aooordinglr  wai  placed  tbe 
GoloeBal  italae  b;  Pheidiaa,  Id  the  reoordg  of  tbe 
tnumta  of  the  temple  tbe  Hecatompedon  colained 
a  gdita  crown  placed  upon  the  head  of  tbe  utatue  of 
Mike,  or  Victory,  which  atood  npon  tbe  baud  of  the 
great  natne  i^  Athena,  therebj  plainlj  thowbg  that 
the  latter  mnat  have  been  placed  is  thia  divieioo  of 
tbe  temple.  Then  bai  beea  CMuiderable  diipnta 
reepectiBg  the  diipodUou  of  Ibe  coliunnt  m  the  in- 
tarior  of  thia  chamber;  bat  tbe  nmoial  of  Ibe 
Tnriciah  Ueaqna  aod  otber  innunbnncee  from  the 
paTement  baa  now  pot  an  aid  to  all  doobt  xipaa  tbe 
anbjecL  It  baa  alnad;  beea  il>l«d  that  tboe  wer* 
10c(>]nmnameachaide,BixJ3  on  Che  western  return; 
and  that  npon  Ihem  there  was  an  Dpper  rowof  the  same 
nnmber.  The«  colmnus  were  thrown  down  bj  the 
mpknioD  in  1687,  but  tbey  were  still  atandiog  when 
Spcn  and  Wbslu  riaited  Athena.  Wbeler  aaja, 
"  ai  both  aidea,  and  towiida  tbe  door,  is  a  kind  cf 
gallery  made  with  two  lanki  ef  pillaia,  a2  bdow 
and  33  aborck  The  odd  pillar  b  orer  Om  arch  rt 
tbe  entrance  which  waa  Idt  fia:  the  pasaage."  The 
oentml  colnnm  of  the  loiier  row  bad  eridoitlr  been 
nnnoTcd  in  order  to  eEect  an  entranoe  &om  tbe  wrat, 
and  the  "  arch  of  the  entrance  "  had  beem  anlstitated 
ftr  it.  Whelet  aaja  a  "  kind  of  gallery,"  became  it 
was  probably  an  architrave  supporting  the  rank  of 
columns,  and  not  a  gallery.  (Pennee,  p.  6.)  Re- 
cent obaerrations  bare  proied  that  Ibese  cdiunns 
were  Doric,  and  not  Corinthian,  as  some  writors  bad 
supposed,  in  conaeqaence  of  the  discovery  of  tba 
fiagment  of  a  capiliil  of  that  order  in  thia  chamber. 
fiat  it  has  been  coojectured,  that  althoogh  all  tbe 
otber  oolumns  were  Doric,  tbe  cenbal  ednmn  of  tba 
western  return,  which  would  have  been  hidden 
from  tbe  Pmnaoa  by  tbe  atatoe,  might  have  been 
Corinlbiau.  since  tbe  central  coluum  Ot  tbe  retam  of 
the  temple  at  Banae  aaams  to  hare  been  CointhiaiL 
(Ponroae,  p.  5.) 

If  the  pneeding  distribution  of  the  other  parta  of 
the  tempte  is  eoiiect,  the  Parthentm  mnst  have  been 
the  weaterp  or  smaller  chamber  of  the  ccIIl  Judg- 
ing from  the  name  alone,  we  ebould  have  naturally 
cooclnded  that  tbe  Parthenon  waa  the  chamber  cm- 
tjuoing  the  alatue  of  tbe  virgin  goddess;  but  tkeie 
appear  to  have  been  two  leasous  why  Uiis  uaioe  ms 
not  given  to  tbe  eastern  chamber.  First,  tbe  kogtb 
of  the  latter  naturally  suggested  the  appropriation  to 
it  of  tbe  name  of  Uecatompedon;  and  secondly,  the 
eastern  chamber  occupied  the  ordinary  poaitioi  t£ 
the  adytum,  containing  tbe  statue  of  the  deity,  and 
may  therefore  have  been  called  fiom  thia  cirenm- 
stance  Ibe  Viigiu's-Chamber,  though  ui  leahty  it 
waa  not  the  abode  of  tbe  godditas.  It  appean,  from 
tbe  ioKriptions  ah'eady  referred  to,  tliat  the  Far- 
thenon  tnu  used  in  the  Pclopoiineeian  war  as  the 
public  tnainry;  for  while  ne  fhid  in  tbe  Hecalom- 
pedoo  anch  Inaaursa  as  would  serve  for  tbe  psipoee 
of  omamait,  Iha  Parthenon  contained  bullion,  and  a 
great  many  miscallaneoua  articles  which  we  caimot 
BU|^ioae  to  have  been  placed  in  tbe  shrine  alongside 
of  Che  sCatna  of  the  goddess.     But  we  know  fiom 
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\L..  later  aathorittes  that  the  tresATuy  in  the  temple  was 
r  called  Oj^sthojjagg^  (Harpocrat.,  Stud.,  Etvm.  M., 
:  M  V,  'Owiffmifios;  Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  Plut.  1 193 ; 
Bockh,  Inter.  Na  76);  and  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude, that  as  the  Parthenon  was  the  name  of  the 
whole  bnilding,  the  western  chamber  ceased  to  be 
called  bj  this  name,  and  acquired  that  of  the  Opi- 
sthodomos,  which  was  originally  the  entrance  to  it 
It  appears  farther  from  the  wordb  of  one  of  the  Scho- 
liasts (ad  Aristoph,  tc."),  as  well  as  from  the  ex- 
1  isting  remains  of  the  temple,  that  the  eastern  and 
western  chambers  were  separated  by  a  wall,  and 
\  that  there  was  no  direct  commnnicatian  between 
;  them.  Hence  we  can  the  more  easily  understand 
I  the  account  of  Plutarch,  who  relates  that  the  Athe- 
,'  nians,  in  order  to  pay  the  greatest  honour  to  De- 
\  metrius  Poliorcetes,  lodged  him  in  the  Opisthodomna 
of  the  Parthenon  as  a  guest  of  the  goddess.  (Plut 
Demttr.  23.) 

In  the  centre  of  the  pavement  of  the  Hecatom- 
pedon  there  is  a  ploM  covered  with  Peiraic  stone,  and 
not  with  marble,  like  the  rest  of  the  pavement  It 
has  been  usually  supposed  that  this  was  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  statue  of  the  goddess  rested; 
but  this  has  been  denied  by  E.  F.  Hermann,  who 
maintains  that  there  was  an  altar  upon  this  spot 
There  can  however  be  little  doubt  that  the  oomm<» 
opinion  is  correct,  since  there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
building  to  which  we  can  assign  the  position  of  the 
statue.  It  could  not  have  stood  in  the  western 
chamber,  since  this  was  separated  by  a  wall  from 
the  eastern.  It  oould  not  have  stood  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  eastern  chamber,  where  Ussing 
places  it,  because  this  part  cf  the  chamber  was  occu- 
pied by  the  western  return  of  the  interior  columns 
(see  ground-plan).  Lastly,  supposing  the  spot 
covered  with  Peiraic  stone  to  represoit  an  altar,  the 
statue  could  not  have  stood  between  this  spot  and 
the  door  of  the  temple.  The  only  alternative  left 
is  placing  the  statue  either  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned spot,  or  else  between  it  and  the  western  return 
of  the  interior  colmnns,  where  there  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient space  left  ilor  it 

There  has  been  a  great  cantroversy  among  mo- 
dem scholars  as  to  whether  any  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  eastern  chamber  of  the  Parthenon  was  hy- 
paethral,  or  pierced  with  an  opening  to  the  sky. 
Most  English  writers,  following  Stuart,  had  arrived 
at  a  conclusion  in  the  affirmative;  but  the  diBcusdon 
has  been  recently  reopened  in  Germany,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  uprai 
the  subject.  (Comp.  K.  F.  Hermann,  Die  HypcUhrai 
Tempd  des  Alterthunu^  1844;  Ross,  Keine  Hy- 
pdthral  Tempel  mehTf  in  his  ffdlenika^  1846,  to 
which  B9tticher  replied  in  Dw  Hypatkral  Tempel 
auf  Grund  dee  Vi^ruviecken  ZeugnisseSf  1847.) 
We  know  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Grecian 
temples  had  no  windows  in  the  walls ;  and  conse- 
quently the  light  was  admitted  dtber  through  some 
opening  in  the  roof,  or  through  the  door  alone.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  smaller  tem- 
ples, which  could  obtain  sufficient  light  from  the 
open  door;  but  larger  temples  must  necessarily  have 
been  in  comparative  darkness,  if  they  received  light 
from  no  other  quarter.  And  although  the  temple 
was  the  abode  of  the  deity,  and  not  a  place  of  meet- 
ing, yet  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Greeks 
left  in  comparative  darkness  the  beautiful  paintings 
and  statues  with  which  they  decorated  the  interior 
of  their  temples.  We  have  moreover  express  evi- 
dence that  light  was  admitted  into  temples  through 
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the  roof.  This  appears  to  have  been  dene  in  two 
ways,  dther  by  windows  or  openings  in  the  tiles  of 
the  roof,  or  by  leaving  a  large  part  of  the  latter  open 
to  the  sky.  The  former  was  the  case  in  the  temple 
of  Eleuss.  (Plut.  Per,  13,  Waiav  ScyoicA^r  Iko- 
(nitpwff*:  comp.  Pollux,  ii.  54,  bweSov  ol  'Arrorol 
tV  KtpafMa  iKoXow^  9i  t^  Miw  efx*!'.)  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  naos  or  eastern  chamber 
of  the  Parthencm  must  have  obtained  its  light  in  one 
or  other  of  these  ways;  but  the  testimony  of  Vitru- 
vius  (iiL  1)  cannot  be  quoted  in  fiivour  of  the  Par- 
thenon being  hypaethral,  as  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believipg  ihe  passage  to  be  corrupt*  If  the 
Parthenon  was  really  hypoetliral,  we  must  place  the 
opening  to  the  sky  between  the  statue  and  the  east- 
ern door,  since  we  cannot  suppose  that  such  an  ex< 
quisite  work  as  the  chryselepliiuitine  statue  of  Athens 
was  not  protected  by  a  covered  roof. 

Before  quitting  the  Parthenon,  there  ia  one  inter- 
esting point  connected  with  its  construction,  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  notice.  It  has  been 
discovered  within  the  last  few  years,  that  in  the  Par- 
thenon, and  in  some  others  of  the  purer  specimens  of 
Grecian  architecture,  there  is  a  ^tematK  deviatioD 
from  ordinaiy  rectilinear  constmcdoiL  Instead  of 
the  straight  lines  in  ordinaiy  architcctore,  we  find 
various  delicate  curves  in  the  Parthenon.  It  is  ob- 
served that  "  the  most  unportant  curves  in  point  of 
extent,  are  those  which  form  the  horizontal  Hnes  of 
the  building  where  they  occur  ;  such  as  the  edges  of 
the  steps,  and  the  lines  of  the  entablature,  which  are 
usually  considered  to  be  straight  levd  lines,  but  Id 
the  steps  of  the  Parthenon,  and  scone  other  of  the 
best  examples  of  Greek  Doric  are  convex  curves, 
lying  in  vertical  plains  ;  the  lines  of  the  entablature 
being  also  curves  nearly  parallel  to  the  steps  and  in 
vertioiil  plains."  .  The  existence  of  curves  in  Greek 
buildings  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  (iii.  3),  but 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1837,  when  much  of  the 
rubbish  which  encumbered  the  etylobate  of  the  Par- 
thenon had  been  removed  by  the  operations  carried 
on  by  the  Greek  government,  that  the  curvature  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  George  Pennethome,  an  Engli&h 
architect  then  at  Athens.    Subsequently  the  curves 

*  The  words  of  Vitruvius  in  the  usual  editions 
are :  —  "  Hypaethros  vero  decastylos  est  in  pronao  et 
postico :  reliqua  omnia  habet  quae  dipteros,  Md  interi- 
ore  parte  columnas  in  altitudine  duplices,  remotas  a 
parietibus  ad  drcuitionem  nt  portions  peristylionim. 
Medium  autem  sub  divo  est  sine  tecto,  aditusque 
valvarum  ex  utrinqne  parte  in  pronao  et  postico. 
Hujus  autem  exemplar  Bomae  non  est,  sed  Athenis 
octastylos  et  in  templo  Olympic."  Now,  as  the 
Parthenon  was  the  <»ily  octastyle  at  Athens,  it  is 
supposed  that  Vitruvius  referred  to  this  temple  as 
an  example  of  the  Hypaethros,  more  especially  as  it 
had  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his 
hypaethros,  namely,  an  upper  row  of  interior  co- 
lumns, between  which  and  the  walls  there  was  an 
ambulation  like  that  of  a  peristyle.  (Leake,  p.  562.) 
But  it  seems  absurd  to  say  "■  Hypaethros  decastylos 
est,"  and  then  to  give  an  octastyle  at  Athens  as  an 
example.  It  has  been  conjectured  with  great  proba- 
bility that  the  "  octastylos  "  is  an  interpolation,  and 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  ought  to  be  read : 
**  Hi\jus  autem  exemplar  Romse  non  est,  sed  Athenis 
in  templo  Olympic."  Vitruvius  would  thus  refer  to 
the  great  temple  of  Zeus  Olymptus  at  Athens,  which 
we  know  was  a  complete  example  of  the  hypaethros 
of  Vitruvius, 
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were  noticed  bj  Messrs^  Hofer  and  Schaubert,  Qer- 
maii  architects,  and  oommmiicated  by  them  to  the 
**  Wiener  Baiueitaii^.'*  More  recently  a  fhll  and 
daborate  aceoant  of  these  cnxres  has  been  giyen 
bj  Mr.  Penrose,  who  went  to  Athens  under  the  pa- 
tranage  of  the  Sodety  of  Dilettanti  for  the  purpose 
of  JnTertigating  this  subject,  and  who  published  the 
results  o£  his  researches  in  the  magnificent  work, 
to  which  we  b«re  already  so  often  referred.  Mr.  Pen- 
rose remarks  thai  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  curves 
were  not  sooner  diaeorered  from  an  inspection  of  the 
building,  since  the  amoont  of  curvature  is  so  exqui- 
sitely managed  that  it  is  aot  perceptible  to  a  stranger 
standing  opposite  to  the  front ;  and  that  before  the 
excavations  the  steps  were  so  much  encumbered  as 
to  have  prevented  any  one  looking  along  their  whole 
length.  The  curvature  may  now  be  easily  remarked 
by  a  person  who  places  his  ^e  in  such  a  position  as 
to  look  along  the  lines  of  the  step  or  entablature  from 
end  to  end,  which  in  architectunl  language  is  called 
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For  all  architectural  details  we  refer  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose's  work,  who  has  done  fer  more  to  explain 
the  ooostmction  of  the  Parthenon  than  any  pre- 
vious writer.  There  are  two  excellent  models  of  the 
Ftethenon  by  Mr.  Lucas,  in  the  Elgin  Soom  at  the 
British  Museum,  one  a  restoration  of  the  temple,  and 
the  other  its  ruined  aspect.  (Comp.  Laborde  and 
Paccard,  /«  PartMnon,  Docaments  poor  aervir  h 
iMe  AMtoro^um,  Paris,  1848  ;Ussi^,  DeParthenone 
tgmaque  pctrHbut  Disputatio^  Hauniae,  1849.)^ 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Parthenon  was 
ooDverted  into  a  Christian  church,  dedicated  to  the 
Yixgin-Mother,  probably  in  the  sixth  centuiy.  Upon 
the  conquest  of  Athens  by  the  Turks,  it  was  changed 
into  a  mosque,  and  down  to  the  year  1687  the  build- 
iqg  remained  almost  entire  with  the  exception  of  the 
roof.  Of  its  condition  before  tiiis  year  we  have  more 
than  one  account.  In  1674  drawings  of  ite  sculp- 
tures were  made  by  Carrey,  an  artist  employed  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Marquis  de  Nointel,  the  French 
ambai«ador  at  ConstantinoiJe.  These  drawings  are 
stiD  extant  and  have  been  of  great  service  in  the  re- 
storation of  the  sculptures,  especially  in  the  pedi- 
ments. In  1676  Athens  was  visited  by  Spon  and 
¥rhder,  each  of  whom  published  an  account  of  the 
Parthenon.  (Spon,  Voyage  du  Leva$Uy  1678 ;  Whe- 
ler.  Journey  into  Greece^  1682.)  In  1687,  when 
Athena  was  besieged  by  the  Venetians  under  Moro- 
rini,  a  shell,  felling  into  the  Parthenon,  inflamed  the 
gimpowder,  which  had  been  pbiced  by  the  Turks  in 
the  eastern  chamber,  and  reduced  the  centre  of  the 
JE^srthcoon  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  walls  of  the 
eastern  chamber  were  thrown  down  together  with  all 
the  interior  columns,  and  the  adjoining  columns  of  the 
peristyle.  Of  the  northern  side  of 'the  peristyle  eight 
eolumns  were  wholly  or  partially  thrown  down  ;  and 
of  the  southern,  six  columns  ;  while  of  the  pronaos 
only  one  column  was  left  standing.  The  two  fronto 
esoiped,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  w«tem 
chamber.  Morosini,  after  the  capture  of  the  oity, 
attempted  to  cany  off  some  of  the  statues  in  the 
western  pediment;  but,  owing  to  the  unskilfulness 
of  the  Venetians,  they  were  thrown  down  as  they 
were  being  lowered,  and  were  dashed  in  pieces.  At 
the  begimiing  of  the  present  centuiy,  many  of  the 
finest  sculptures  of  the  Parthen(»i  were  removed  to 
England,  as  has  been  mentioned  above.  In  1827 
the  Parthenon  received  finesh  injury,  from  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  dity  in  that  year;  but  even  in  its 
present  state  of  desoktion,  the  magnificence  of  ite 


ruins  still  strikes  the  spectator  with  astonishment 
and  admiration. 

4.  The  Erechtheiunu   ^ 

The  Erechtheium  (*Ep«xOc(oi')  was  the  most  re- 
vered of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens,  and  was 
closely  connected  with  the  earliest  l^ends  of  Attica. 
Erechtheus  or  Erichthcnius,  for  the  same  person  is 
agnified  under  the  two  names,  occupies  a  most  im- 
portant position  in  the  Athenian  religion.  His  story 
is  related  variously;  but  it  Is  only  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  refer  to  those  portions  of  it  which 
serve  to  iUustrate  the  following  account  of  the 
building  which  bears  his  name.  Homer  represento 
Erechtheus  as  bom  of  the  Earth,  and  brought  up 
by  the  goddess  Athena,  who  adopts  him  as  her 
ward,  and  instals  him  in  her  temple  at  Athens, 
where  the  Athenians  offer  to  him  annual  sacrifices. 
(Hom.  //.  ii.  546,  Od.  vii.  81.)  Later  writera  call 
Erechtheus  Or  Erichthcnius  the  soa  of  Hephaestus 
and  the  Earth,  but  they  also  rekte  that  he  was 
brought  up  by  Athena,  who  made  him  her  com- 
panion in  her  temple.  According  to  one  form  of  the 
legend  he  was  placed  by  Athena  in  a  chest,  which 
was  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Aglaurus,  Pandro- 
sus,  and  Hecse,  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  with  strict 
orders  not  to  open  it;  but  that  Aglaurus  and  Heree, 
unable  to  control  their  curiosity,  disobeyed  the  com- 
mand; and  upon  seeing  the  child  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent  entwined  with  a  serpent,  they  Were  seized 
witii  madness,  and  threw  themselves  down  from  the 
steepest  part  of  the  Acropolis.  (ApoIIod.  iii.  14. 
§  6;  Hygin.  Fab.  166;  Pans.  i.  18.  §  2.)  Another 
set  of  traditions  represented  Erechtheus  as  the  god 
Poseidon.  In  the  Erechtheium  he  was  worshipped 
under  tiie  name  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus;  and  one  of 
the  family  of  the  Butadae,  which  traced  their  de- 
scent from  him,  was  his  hereditary  priest  (ApoI- 
Iod. iii.  15.  I  1;  Pint.  ViL  X.  Orat  p.  843;  Xen. 
Sympot.  8.  §  40.)  Hence  we  may  infer  with  Mr. 
Grote  {Hitt.  of  Greece^  vol.  I  p.  264)  that  "  the 
first  and  oldest  c<mception  of  Athens  and  the  sacred 
Acropdis  places  it  under  the  special  protection,  and 
represente  it  as  the  settlement  and  favourite  abode 
of  Athena,  jointly  with  Poseidon ;  the  latter  being 
the  inferior,  though  the  chosen  companion  of  the 
farmer,  and  therefore  exchanging  his  divine  appel-  . 
lation  for  the  cognomen  of  Erechtheus." 

The  foundation  of  the  Erechtheium  is  thus  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  Athenian  religbn. 
We  have  seen  that  according  to  Homer  a  temple  of 
Athena  existed  on  the  Acropolis  before  the  birth  of 
Erechtheus;  but  Erechtheus  was  usually  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  temple,  since  he  was  the  chief 
means  of  establishiag  the  religion  of  Athena  in  At- 
tica. This  temple  was  also  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment, and  was  named  after  him.  It  contained  sevei-al 
objecte  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  Athenian. 
Here  was  the  most  ancient  statue  of  Athena  Polias, 
that  is,  Athena,  the  guardian  of  the  dty.  This 
statue  was  made  of  olive-wood,  and  was  said  to  have 
fallen  down  from  heaven.  Here  was  the  sacred  olive 
tree,  which  Athena  called  forth  firom  the  earth  in 
her  contest  with  Po^idon  for  the  poesessicm  of  At- 
tica; here  aUo  was  the  \i-ell  of  salt  water  which 
Poseidon  produced  by  the  stroke  of  his  trident,  the 
impression  of  which  was  seen  upon  the  rock ;  and 
here,  lastly,  was  the  tomb  of  Ceerops  as  well  as 
that  of  Erechtheus.  The  building  also  contained  a 
separate  sanctuary  of  Athena  Polias,  in  which  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  placed,  and  a  separate 
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sanctuary  of  PandrosuB,  the  only  one  of  the  mBten 
who  remained  fiuthfhl  to  her  trust  The  more  nsoal 
name  of  the  entire  stractore  was  the  Erechtheiam, 
which  consisted  of  the  two  temples  of  Athena  Polias 
and  Pandrosos.  Bnt  the  whole  bnilding  was  also 
frequently  called  the  temple  of  AUiena  Polias,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  attached  to  this  part 
of  the  edifice.  In  the  ancient  inscription  mentioned 
below,  it  is  simply  called  the  temple  which  con- 
tained the  ancient  statue  (6  f^s  4y  4  '''^  ipx"^^ 
6ya?ifta). 

The  original  Erechtiieium  was  burnt  by  the  Per- 
sians; but  the  new  temple  was  built  upon  the  an- 
dent  site.  This  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  since 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  either  the  salt  well  or 
.the  olive  tree,  the  latter  of  which  sacred  objects  had 
been  miraculously  spared.  Though  it  had  been  burnt 
along  with  the  temple,  it  was  found  on  the  second 
day  to  have  put  forth  a  new  sprout  of  a  cubit  in 
length,  or,  according  to  the  subsequent  improvement 
of  the  stoiy,  of  two  cubits  in  length.  (Herod.  viiL 
55 ;  Pans.  i.  27.  §  2.)  The  new  Erechthdum  was 
a  singularly  beautiful  building,  and  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  dT  Athenian  architecture.  It  was  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  in  its  general  appearance  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  tiie  Parthenon  of  th^  Doric  order 
by  its  side.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Erechthdum 
appears  to  have  been  delayed  by  the  detenninatkm 
of  the  people  to  erect  a  new  temple  exdusivdy  de- 
voted to  thdr  goddess,  and  of  the  greatest  splendour 
and  magnificence.  This  new  temple,  the  Parthenon, 
which  absorbed  the  public  attention  and  means,  was 
followed  by  the  Propylaea ;  and  it  was  probably  not 
till  the  completion  of  the  latter  in  the  year  beforo 
the  Pdoponnesian  war,  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Erechthdum  was  commenced,  or  at  least  continued, 
with  energy.  The  Pdoponnesian  war  would  natu- 
rally cause  the  works  to  proceed  slowly  until  they 
were  quite  suspended,  as  we  learn  from  a  very  in- 
teresting inscription,  bearing  the  date  of  the  archon- 
ship  of  Diodes,  that  is,  b.  c.  409-8.  This  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  discovered  by  Chandler,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  the  report  of  a  commission 
appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  take  an  account  of 
the  unfinished  parts  of  the  building.  The  commisdon 
consisted  of  two  inspectors  {hntrrdrai)^  an  architect 
{&PXiit4ictvp)  named  Philocles,  and  a  scribe  (ypofi- 
/iarcJs).  The  inscription  is  printed  by  BJJckh 
(/fwcr.  No.  160),  Wilkins,  Leake  and  others.  It 
appears  from  this  inscription  that  the  prindpal  parts 
of  the  building  were  finished;  and  we  may  condude 
that  they  had  been  completed  some  time  before,  since 
Herodotus  (viii.  55),  who  probably  wrote  m  the 
early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  describes  the 
temple  as  oontdning  the  olive  tree  and  the  salt  well, 
without  making  any  alludon  to  its  being  in  an  in- 
oomplete  state.  The  report  of  the  commisdon  was 
probably  followed  by  an  order  for  the  completion  of 
the  work;  but  throe  years  afterwards  tiie  temple 
sustained  condderable  damage  from  a  fire.  (Xen. 
Hell.  L  6.  §  1.)  The  troubles  of  the  Athenians  at 
the  close  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war  must  again  have 
withdrawn  attention  firom  the  building;  and  we 
therefore  cannot  place  its  completion  much  before 
B.  a  393,  when  the  Athenian^after  the  restoration 
of  the  Long  Walls  by  Gonon,  had  b^un  to  turn 
their  attention  agdn  to  the  embellishment  of  their 
dty.  The  words  of  Xenophon  in  the  passage  quoted 
above, — &irakaubs  r^s  'Miiyas  f€ui>s, — ^have  created 
difiiculty,  because  it  has  been  thought  that  it  could 
not  have  been  called  the  old  temple  of  Athena,  m- 
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asmuch  as  it  was  so  new  as  to  be  yet  unfinished. 
But  we  know  that  the  *^  dd  temple  of  Athena  **  was 
a  name  commonly  given  to  the  Erechthdum  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Parthenon.  Thus  Stnbo  (iz. 
p.  396)  calls  it,  6  i^atos  rcibr  6  rrjs  TloXtdios, 

The  Erechthdum  was  dtuated  to  the  north  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  dose  to  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Acropolis.    The  existing  ruins  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  form  and  appearance  of  the  exterior  of  the 
building;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty.    The  interior  of  the 
temple  was  converted  into  a  Byzantine  church, 
which  is  now  destroyed;  and  the  inner  part  of  the 
building  presents  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins,  be- 
longing partiy  to  the  andent  temple,  and  partiy  to 
the  Byzantine  church.  The  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  also  increased 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  description  of  Pausanias. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  almost  every  writer 
upon  the  subject  has  di&red  from  his  predecessor 
in  his  distrilmtion  of  some  parts  of  the  bnilding; 
though  there  are  two  or  three  important  paints  in 
whi(£  most  modem  scholars  are  now  agreed.    The 
building  has  been  frequently  examined  ud  described 
by  architects;  but  no  one  1ms  devoted  to  it  so  much 
time  and  careful  attention  as  11  Tetaz,  a  French 
architect,  who  has  published  the  results  of  his  per- 
sonal investigations  in  the  Bevue  Ar^tSologique  far 
1851  (parts  1  and  2).    We,  therefore,  follow  If. 
Tetaz  in  his  restoration  of  the  interior,  with  one  or 
two  slight  alterafions,  at  the  same  time  reminding 
our  readers  that  this  arrangement  must  after  all  be 
regarded  as,  to  a  great  extent,  conjectural.    The 
walls  of  tiie  ruins,  according  to  the  measurement  of 
Tetaz,  are  20*034  French  metres  in  length  fron 
east  to  west,  and  11'215  metres  in  breadth  fitm 
north  to  south. 

The  form  of  the  Erechthdum  difiers  frnm  every 
other  known  example  of  a  Grecian  temple.  Usually 
a  Grecian  temple  was  an  oblong  figure,  with  two 
porticoes,  one  at  its  eastern,  and  the  other  at  its 
western,  end.  The  Erechthdum,  on  the  co^tFary, 
though  oblong  in  shape  and  having  a  portico  at  the 
eastern  front,  had  no  portico  at  its  western  end ;  but 
from  dther  dde  of  the  latter  a  portico  projected  to 
the  north  and  south,  thus  forming  a  kmd  of  tran- 
sept. Consequentiy  the  temple  had  three  portiooeB, 
called  itpovrAffHs  in  the  inscription  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  noay  be  distinguished  as  the 
eastern,  the  northern,  and  the  southern  protUuii,  or 
portico.  The  irreigularity  of  the  building  is  to  be 
accounted  for  partiy  by  the  difference  of  the  levd 
of  the  ground,  the  eastern  portico  standing  upon 
ground  about  8  feet  higher  than  the  northern ;  but 
still  more  by  the  neoesdty  of  preserving  the  di£forent 
sanctuaries  and  Religious  objects  bdonging  to  the 
ancient  temple.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Athenian  ardiitects  triumphed  over  these  difficulties, 
and  even  converted  them  into  beauties. 

The  eastern  portico  stood  before  the  prindpal 
entrance.  This  is  proved  by  its  &dng  the  east,  by 
its  greater  height,  and  also  by  the  dicjpodtion  of  its 
colunms.  It  oonsiBted  of  six  lomc  cdunms  standing 
in  a  single  line  before  the  wall  of  tiie  oella,  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  adorned  with  antae  oppodte 
to  the  extreme  columns.  Five  of  these  columns  are 
still  standing. 

The  northern  portico,  called  in  the  inscription 
il  rp6arairts  ^  ir^s  -rov  bvf>6fuiroSf  or  the  portico 
before  the  thyroma,  stood  before  the  other  chief  en- 
trance.   It  also  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns,  but 
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nlj  fov  of  tbrnt  m  in  frcnt;  llw  two  Ubm  ve 
pUod,  ooB  in  CAch  Bink,  befbn  ■  comspoDdinff  uia 
LnlhevaUflDdlhBrBidflof  thttdwr.  TheflB  cxdoiiuu 
■n  all  itBoding.  Tb«j  un  aboDt  3  feet  liigber,  and 
ntuij  G  mclm  gmXa  in  diMDetar,  tlun  thnM  in 


n  tlut  the  Borthenl  for' 


It  n; 
fflmd  han  tha  cimunflta 

•Ulan  tos;  mma  tbelbnna  tfpeutei  inferior  fnm 
iti  ^—^i";  (a  lomr  gronod.  Eieb  <f  tbei*  poiti- 
eoM  tUnd  beftn  twu  1*^  docn  ccDunented  witli 
ptat  magrdficenca. 

Tbe  louthem  portico,  CIiDagh  aldo  called  pnatasja 
in  tbe  ioacriptian,  wai  of  an  entii«1j  difTeroit  cha- 
nctar.  Ita  nnf  ni  inpporled  bj  >ii  Cujatides,  or 
eohimns,  cf  obich  tbe   abaft*  reprcwnt«d  fonng 
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four  in  fnnt,  and  me  on  either  anttk  Tbej  Bland 
□poc  a  baaement  eight  feet  above  tbe  exterior  lerelj 
tba  mat  wbich  tb^  lapport  is  fiat,  and  abont  19 
feet  abOTe  tbe  Boor  of  tbe  bnildisg.  The  entire 
height  of  the  portioo,  including  tbe  bwement,  na 
little  mon  than  half  the  height  cf  the  {ilcbed  roof 
of  the  temple.  There  appeaia  to  bare  been  no  a^ 
ceu  to  Uua  portdoo  from  the  ateiior  of  the  build- 
ing. Tlien  waa  do  door  in  tbe  wail  behind  thia 
pnrtiooi  and  the  only  acoeu  to  it  from  tbe  interior 
if  tbe  boiMing  waa  bj  ■  onall  Sight  of  atepa 
leading  ont  into  the  basement  of  the  portico  between 
the  Caijatid  and  the  anta  en  the  eastern  Sank. 
All  thtse  eteps  mt,j  alill  be  tiued,  and  twa  of 
them  are  atill  in  their  place.  At  the  bottom  of 
them,  CD  the  floor  of  the  building,  there  ia  a  docc 
oppotite  the  great  door  of  the  nortbeni  porch.  It  ia 
evident,  fhm  this  arrangement,  that  thia  sontlieTn 
portico  formed  meriilj  an  appendage  of  that  {wt 


dier  gan  acetu.  A  few  jean  ^o  tlie  whole  of 
thii  pcitioo  wai  in  a  slate  t^  mine,  bnt  in  IS46  it 
na  mtond  bj  H.  Piscalofj,  then  the  Froicb  am- 
1^a■a^n^  in  Gmecc  Foot  df  the  Caijatida  wen 
■tin  ttauiing;  the  Eflh,  winch  waa  fooikd  in  an  ei- 
caralkai,  waa  mtond  to  ila  former  place,  and  a  new 
fignre  waa  made  in  place  of  the  siith,  which  waa, 
aod  ia,  in  the  Biitiah  Mnaeun. 

Tl»  wHtem  eul  of  the  biuJding  had  no  portioo 
Tbe  wall  at  thie  end  cooaiatad  of  a 
•  height,  opoD  which  were 
anpporting  an  entablature. 
Time  four  colnmni  had  half  their  diamet«Ta  en- 
pgtd  in  the  wall,  thoa  forming,  with  tlia  two  antae 
at  iIe  oonen,GTeintereolamniatic<ia,  eorreaponding 
to  Um  tnxU  of  tbe  principa]  portioo.  The  wall  be- 
t,h^  waa  pennl  with  three  window*  in  the  ipacca 
betwem  the  engaged  cohmmi  in  tbe  cenbe. 

Hie  friaaa  of  t^  bniUing  waa  cooipiMd  of  black 


Elenanian  marble,  adinied  with  fignrea  in  low  relief 
in  white  marUe;  bnt  of  thia  frieie  only  thn«  por- 
tkmi  are  itiU  in  their  plac*  in  tbe  (■item  portico. 

With  rtapect  to  the  interior  of  the  bnildbg,  it 
appewa  fma  an  examinaliaii  of  the  eiieting  re- 
mains that  it  waa  divided  bj  two  tranniBne  vralla 
into  three  compaitmenli,  of  which  the  eastern  and 
tbe  middle  waa  about  34  feet  each  from  east  to  west, 
and  the  wutem  about  9  feet  The  laat  was  coue- 
qnoitlj  a  panage  along  the  wntem  wall  of  tba 
building,  at  one  end  of  which  was  the  gnai  door  of 
tlie  ucrtliaru  portico,  and  at  the  other  end  tbe  doer 
of  the  staircase  leading  to  tbe  poitico  of  the  Caija- 
tidei.  There  can,  tberetbie,  be  little  dcrabt  that  tbia 
jaaaage  served  aa  the  pnmace  of  the  central  com- 
partment. It,  Iherefbre,  appeiira  from  the  ruina 
themeelTH  that  the  Erecblbeitim  attained  onlj  two 
prindpa]  chambers.  This  is  in  accordann  wiUi  tlie 
statement ofPauaamas, who Baj.(i.a6.  §5)tliatth. 
Erecbtheiumwaa  a  donble  buildingtlnr^JHw  lAnifia). 
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He  fuillMr  atitn  [lut  the  temple  of 
ittuched  ta  thit  of  Atheni  Poliu  (t#  rof  rqi 
'AfrgrSi  Itortfifoinr  rail  irvn;)^),  i.  S7.  §  3). 
Now  bIdoo  HnodMiu  *nd  otlier  Mithon  mentiiHi  ■ 
temple  of  Erechtheua.  it  wu  inIerT«d  bj  Stiuut  and 
olheri  tlut  tbe  bniidiiig  contsiwd  three  tempta — 
one  of  ErecbthenSf  t  Aecond  of  Atheni  Folus,  and  » 
thud  of  Puidmiaii.  Bat,  u  vre  have  remarked 
Kbnvc,  (he  Erechlheiom  wu  the  name  of  the  whole 
bluldiaK.uid  it  dost  not  eppnt  llut  Erechtheiu  had 
an;  Aline  pecoliir  to  himaelf.  Thus  the  aKve  tree, 
which  ii  placed  bj  Hendntiu  (vUi.  SS)  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Eiwhtheo",  iJ  B«id  bj  other  writers  to  have 
stood  in  Che  temple  of  Pandrosnii.  (Apollod.  lii.  14. 
§  1 ;  Philochoms,  ap.  Diimnt.  de  Deinarck.  i.) 
Wemaj  thenfore  safelj  condode  that  the  two  tem- 
plee,  of  which  the  Eiwhthdam  coDioElal,  were  these 
of  Athena  PoUas  and  (f  Pindragiu,  to  wbich  there 
wu  accen  bj  the  eastern  aod  the  ixnbeni  portioMB 
Tespactiielj.  That  the  eaatem  chambo'  wu  the 
temple  of  Athena  Poliu  foUowi  from  the  eiiteni 
portiao  bung  tbe  more  unportast  rf  tbe  (wo,  ai  we 
have  a1re«dj  ahown. 

The  difference  of  levd  betWMD  the  Aoora  of  the 
two  temples  wodd  seem  to  ehow  that  there  wu  no 
direct  comraimicatiDn  betneen  them.  That  then 
wu,howeTer,BamB  means  of  cutmnanieatian  between 
them  appean  fram  in  occorreiKe  remnled  by  Phi 
lochonia  (ap.  DionfM.  L  c),  who  relates  that  a  dog 
entered  the  temple  of  Polias,  and  having  penetrated 
(Siira)  from  thenoe  into  that  of  Pandnwu,  there 
Uf  down  at  the  altar  of  Zeoa  HeroaoB,  which  wia 
nnder  tbe  olivo  tree.  Tetai  aapposea  that  tbe  Ism 
pie  of  PoltBi  *aa  ee^eiTated  from  the  two  lateral 
walk  of  the  building  bj  two  walls  parallel  to  iba 
latter,  by  mcaaa  of  which  a  puaage  wu  fbrmed 
on  eithCT  aide,  one  (H)  on  the  leyel  of  the  floo 
of  the  temple  of  Poliu,  and  the  other  (G)  on  tbe 
level  of  the  fknB"  of  the  PandrosBom;  the  former 
onnnianicating  between  the  two  templee  hja  fligh 
ef3lepa<l),  and  tbe  latter  leading  to  the  aontena  ni 
of  tbe  bnilding. 

A  porUuB  tl  tbe  bnilding  waa  called  the  Cecro- 
pnm.  Anliacbna,  who  wnte  abont  B.C.  iS3  [aee 
Diet.o/Biafr.'nA.i.  p.  195],  related  that  Cern^ 
waa  buried  in  anne  [•it  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polias  (iuclnding  under  that  name  die  whole  edi- 
fioe).  (Xlofi  rqv  n^ioajfoy  aitrljr,  Atitiocli.  ^ 
Theodont  TWqpeitf.  S,  iv.  p.  908,  Schntze ; 
C\aiL  Ahx.  Cohort,  ad  Gtmt.  p.  13,  Sjlbotg;  "  in 
Minervio,'' Amob. odb.  Cent  vL  p.6G,ItaDe,  IMS; 
quoted  bj  Leake,  p.  580.)  In  the  iDBcription  also 
ttie  CeciD]num  is  meoliened.  Pansaniu  makes  no 
mention  of  anj  sepulchral  moDiunenti  either  of 
Ceerops  or  of  Erechthens.  Hence  it  ma;  be  in- 
feired  that  none  such  edited;  and  that,  u  in  the 
case  of  Theseus  in  Che  Thcsanm.  the  tradition  of 
thdr  intennent  wu  preserved  bj  the  namta  of 
Erechtheiom  and  Cecropinm,  the  former  hai-g  a|^ 
pUed  to  the  whole  bniidiiig,  and  the  latter  to  a  por- 
tion of  it.  The  pcsilioD  of  the  Cecropiom  is  deter- 
mined bj  the  inHTJptiau,  whicb  speaks  of  the 
■outhem  prtetasia,  or  portico  of  Carjatidee,  u  i) 
w^Tota  i  Tifit  rf  RiKpawlf,  The  narthetn 
prtieo  ia  described  u  rphs  tai  SupufuiTot.  From 
the  wpit  governing  a  di^rent  case  in  these  two  in- 
stances, it  bu  been  justly  infcirBd  bj  Wordgworth 
(p.  133),  that  in  the  fbrrner,  the  datJTe  case  U|nii- 
fiea  that  the  Carfatid  porlica  was  a  part  of,  and  at- 
tached to,  the  Cecmpiom;  while,  in  the  latter,  the 
genitiie  indicates  that  the  nrstbem  portico  wu  mlj 
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in  the  direction  of  or  lomrdi  the  ponal.  In  i-ldi- 
tion  to  this  there  is  no  otlier  [wt  of  the  Pan- 
droseinm  to  which  the  Ceanfinm  can  be  assigned. 
It  cannot  bive  been,  u  gone  writers  have  aopposed, 
the  western  companment,  —  a  passage  between  the 
northern  and  southern  porticob,  —  dnce  Ihia  wu  a 
part  of  the  temple  of  Pindrosns.  u  we  kam  frran 
the  inacription,  which  describes  the  western  wall  u 
the  wall  before  the  Pandresriam  («  To7xof  6  wpi'i 
Ttv  naripurtlnu'),  StU3  less  couM  it  have  been 
the  centnd  apartment,  which  wu  undonbtedlj  the 
oella  of  the  FandinBeinln.  We  maj,  therefore,  con- 
clude that  the  Caryatid  portico,  with  the  cijpt 
below,  wu  the  Cecropnm.  or  sepulchre  of  Ceempa. 
It  is  evident  that  this  building,  whiib  had  no  accea 
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«n  a^anet,  or  a  chapel  of  the  Pandroedtim,  intended 
fbr  aome  piorticiUar  porpoee,  as  Leake  has  obeenred. 

We  maj  Dovr  proceed  to  examine  the  different  ob- 
jectB  in  the  boilding  and  connected  with  it.  First, 
as  to  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  In  front  of  the 
portico  was  the  altar  of  Zens  Hypatns  (a),  which 
Pansanias  describes  as  situated  before  the  entrance 
(vph  TTis  iaHav).  In  the  portico  itself  (^(rcAtfovo-i, 
Paas.]L  were  altars  of  Poseidoi-Erechtheus,  of  Bates, 
and  of  Hephaestus  (6,  e,  <!.).  In  the  cella  (iy  r^ 
Ki^),  probably  near  the  western  wall,  was  the  Palla^ 
diam  (e),  or  statue  of  the  goddess.  In  front  of  the 
latter  was  the  golden  lamp  (A),  made  by  Callima- 
chus,  which  was  kept  burning  both  day  and  night; 
it  was  filled  with  oil  only  once  a  year,  and  had  a 
wick  of  Carpasian  flax  (the  mineral  Asbestus), 
whence  the  lamp  was  called  d  6a€wros  \6xyos, 
(titrab.  iju  p.  396.)  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  of- 
fences of  the  tyrant  Aristlon,  that  he  allowed  the  fire 
of  this  lamp  to  go  out  daring  the  siege  of  Athens  by 
SoUa.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag.  124,  p.  51,  Reimar.:  Plat 
Aiwn.  9.)  Pausanias  says,  that  a  brazen  palm  tree 
rising  above  the  lamp  to  the  roof  carried  off  the  smoke. 
In  cri^er  parts  of  the  cella  were  a  wooden  Hermes, 
said  to  hare  been  presented  by  Gecrops,  a  folding 
chur  made  by  Daedalos,  and  spnls  taken  from  the 
Persians.  The  walls  of  the  temple  were  covered 
with  pictores  of  the  Batadae. 

The  statue  of  Athena  Polias,  which  was  the 
most  sacred  statue  of  the  goddess,  waa  made  of 
olive  wood.  It  is  said  to  have  fallen  down  from 
heaven,  and  to  have  been  a  common  ofiering  of  the 
demi  many  yean  before  they  were  united  in  the  dty 
of  Athens.  It  was  emjdiatically  Uie  ancient  statue; 
and,  as  Wordsworth  has  remarked,  it  had,  in  the 
tim^of  Aeschylus,  acquired  the  character  df  a  pro> 
per  name,  not  requiring  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
definite  article.  Hence  Athena  says  to  Orestes 
(Aesch.  EuM.  80.):  t(w  woAoibv  AyxaBtv  Ku6i» 
fipens.  It  has  been  observed  above  [p^  265]  that 
the  Panathenaio  peplos  was  dedicated  to  Athena 
Polias,  and  not  to  die  Athena  of  the  Parthenim. 
This  aj^tears  from  the  following  passage  of  Aris- 
t<^>hanoi  {Av.  826),  qaoted by  Wordsworth: — 

ET.  rls  8dl  9fhs 

IIsAiovxof  lirrai;  r^  ^ewovfitp  rhw  vlirAor; 
IIEL  ri  V  o&K  *A<h|ya(ar  iAfttP  UoXtdia; 

Upon  which  passage  the  scholiast  remarks:  rp 
*A09rf  IloKidAt  00017  wcvAos  tyitfero  woforolKiXos 
tw  ire^ffKir  iv  t§  woforf  r&p  lUwvBififvdmif.  The 
statue  of  Athena  seems  to  hare  been  covered  with 
the  peploa.  A  Teiy  ancient  statue  of  Athena,  which 
was  discovered  a  fbw  years  back  in  the  Aglaorium, 
is  supposed  by  K.  0.  Mtiller  to  have  been  a  copy  of 
the  dd  Athena  Polias.  A  description  of  this  statue, 
with  three  views  of  it,  is  given  by  Mr.  Scharf  in  the 
ifMSMN  of  Claukal  AnttqMei  (vol  i.  pi  190, 
aeq.).  *'  It  is  a  sitting  figure,  4  feet  6  inches  in 
he^ht.  It  has  a  very  archaic  character;  the  pos- 
tnre  is  formal  and  angolar;  the  knees  are  dose  to- 
gether, but  the  left  foot  a  little  advanced;  the  head 
and  anns  are  wanting." 

With  respect  to  the  otgects  in  the  Pandroseiam, 
the  first  thing  is  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
poaitkn  of  the  olive  tree  and  tiie  salt  welL  That 
both  of  these  were  in  the  Pandroeeium  cannot  admit 
of  doubt.  Two  authors  already  qaoted  (Apollod. 
ill  14.  §  1 ;  Philochor.  ap,  DUmgs.  de  J)emarck,S} 
ez|nsfily  state  that  the  dive  tree  stood  in  the  temple 
of  PandroBOs;  and  that  such  was  tiie  case  with  the 
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salt  well,  also,  appears  from  Pausanias  (i.  26.  §  5), 
who,  after  stating  that  the  building  is  twofold,  adds: 
"  in  the  inner  part  is  a  well  of  salt  water,  whicii  is 
remarkable  for  sending  forth  a  sound  like  that  of 
waves  when  the  wind  is  from  the  sonth.  There  is, 
also,  the  figure  of  a  trident  npon  the  rock:  these  are 
said  to  be  evidences  of  the  contention  of  Po6eid<xi 
(with  Athena)  for  Attica."  This  salt  well  is  usually 
called  Bd\€ur(rci  *Zp€x0ritf,  or  simply  BdKaa&a 
(ApoUod.  iii.  14.  §  1 ;  Herod,  viii.  55) ;  and  other 
writers  mention  the  visible  marks  of  Poseidon's  tri- 
dent. ('O/M*  T^v  ijcp&troXuf  Kol  rh  rtfA  r^r 
r/Mo/nir  lx«  t<  orifittoy,  Hegesias,  op.  Strab,  iz. 
p.  396.)  Leake  supposed  that  both  the  well  and 
the  olive  tree  were  in  tlie  Cecropium,  or  the  soathem 
portico,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  were  probably 
near  each  other,  and  that  the  southern  portico,  by 
its  peculiar  plan  and  construction,  seems  to  have 
been  intended  ezpreesly  fer  the  olive,  since  a  wall, 
fifteen  feet  high,  protected  the  trunk  from  injury, 
while  the  air  was  freely  admitted  to  its  foliage, 
between  the  six  statues  which  supported  the  roof. 
But  this  hypothesis  is  disproved  by  the  recent  investi- 
gations of  Tetaz,  who  states  that  tJie  foundation  of  the 
floor  of  the  portico  is  formed  of  a  continnous  mass  of 
stones,  whidi  could  not  have  received  any  v^etadon. 
The  olive  tree  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  the 
southern  portico.  M.  Tetaz  places  it,  with  much 
probability,  in  the  centre  of  the  cella  of  the  Pandro- 
seium.  He  imagines  that  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
temple  of  Polias  were  continued  under  the  form 
of  columns  in  the  Pandroeeium,  and  that  the  inner 
space  betweoi  these  columns  formed  the  cella  of  the 
temple,  and  was  open  to  the  sky.  Here  grew  the 
olive-tree  (o)  under  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceius  (p), 
according  to  the  statement  of  Philochorus  (ap.  JHo- 
mfs,  I  c).  The  description  by  Vii^gil  (Am.  ii.  512) 
of  the  altar,  at  which  Priam  was  slain,  is  applicable 
to  the  spot  hetcan  us : 

**  Aedibus  in  mediisj  twdogve  sub  aetheris  axe 
Ingens  ara  fait,  juxtaque  veterrima  hurtu 
Incumbent  ante  atque  umbra  complexa  Penates." 

The  probable  position  of  the  salt  well  has  been 
determined  by  Tetaz,  who  has  discovered,  under  the 
northern  portioo,  what  appear  to  be  the  marks  of 
Poseidon's  trident  Upon  the  removal,  in  1846,  of 
the  remains  of  a  Turkish  powder  magazine,  which 
encumbered  the  northern  portico,  Tetaz  observed 
three  holes  sunk  in  the  rock;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  was  the  very  spot  shown  to  devout  persons, 
and  to  Pausanias  amraig  the  number,  as  the  memorial 
of  Poseidon's  contest  with  Athena.  A  drawing  of 
them  is  given  by  Mr.  Penrose,  which  we  subjoin, 
with  his  description. 

^  They  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  rock  of  the 
Acropolis,  about  seven  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
pavement  These  singular  traces  consist  of  three 
holes,  partly  natural  and  partly  cut  in  the  rock; 
that  lettered  a  in  tlie  plan  is  close  to  the  eastern 
anta  of  the  portico;  it  is  very  irregular,  and  seems 
to  form  part  of  a  natural  fissure;  6  and  c,  near  the 
surface,  seem  also  to  have  been  natural,  but  are  hol- 
lowed into  a  somewhat  cylindrical  shape,  between  2 
and  3  feet  deep  and  8  and  9  in  diameter;  da  a, 
receptacle,  as  may  be  pn^sttmed,  for  water,  cut  TO 
deep  in  the  rock,  and  connected  with  the  holes  b 
and  c  by  means  of  a  narrow  channel,  also  aboot  1*0 
deep.  The  channel  is  produced  for  a  short  distance 
in  the  direction  of  a,  but  was  perhaps  discontinued 
,  on  its  being  discovered  that,  owing  to  natural  cre- 
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Tioes,  it  would  not  hold  water.  At  the  bottam  of  b 
and  c  were  found  firngments  of  ordinaiy  ancient 
potteiy.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  low  and 
narrow  doorway  through  the  foundation  of  the  wall, 
dividing  this  portico  &om  the  temple,  to  the  under- 
ground space  or  ciypt,  where  these  holeB  occur,  and 
also  some  oommunication  from  above,  through  a  slab 
rather  difierent  from  the  rest,  in  the  pavement  of 
the  portico  immediately  over  them." 

Paosanias  has  not  expressly  mentioned  any  other 
objects  as  being  in  the  Pancbnoeeium,  but  we  may 
presume  that  it  contained  a  statue  of  Pandroeus, 
and  an  altar  of  Thallo,  one  'of  the  Home,  to  whom, 
he  informs  us  elsewhere  (ix.  35.  §  1),  the  Athe- 
oiani  paid  divine  haoours  jointly  with  Pandroeus. 
He  has  also  omitted  to  notice  the  oUovpos  5^f ,  cr 
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Ereehthonian  serpent,  whose  habitation  in  the  Ereoh« 
theium  was  called  ipduccatkoty  and  to  whom  honey 
cakes  were  presented  every  montli.  (Aristoph.  Ly- 
tittr,  759;  Herod,  viii.  41;  Pint.  Them.  10,  Bern. 
S6;  Hesych.  $.  v.  OXWovpov;  Soph.  op.  EtymoL  M. 
«.  o.  Apd<cai;Aos.)  We  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing the  position  of  this  SfMbcovXor. 

The  Erechthaum  was  surrounded  on  meet  sides 
by  a  Temenos  or  sacred  indosure,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Acropolis  by  a  wall.  This  Temenos 
was  on  a  lower  level  than  the  tonple,  and  the  descent 
to  it  was  by  a  flight  of  steps  close  to  the  eastern 
portioo.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  wall, 
extending  from  this  portioo  to  the  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,  of  which  a  part  is  still  extant  On  the 
north  it  was  bounded  by  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  on  the  south  by  a  wall  extending  from  the 
southern  portioo  towards  the  left  wing  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea.  Its  limits  to  the  west  cannot  be  ascertained. 
In  the  Temenos,  there  were  several  statues  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  namey,  that  of  the  aged 
priestess  Lysimacha,  one  cubit  high  (oomp.  Plin. 
xxxir.  8.  s.  19.  §  16);  the  colossal  figures  in  brass 
of  Ereditheus  and  Eumolpus,  ready  to  engage  in 
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combat;  some  ancient  wooden  statoes  of  Athena 
in  the  half  burnt  state  in  which  they  had  been 
left  by  the  Persians;  the  hunting  of  a  wild  boar; 
Cycnus  fighting  with  Hercules ;  Theseus  finding 
the  slippers  and  swoand  of  Aegeus  under  the  rock; 
Theseus  and  the  Marathonian  bull;  and  Cykm,  who 
attempted  to  obtain  the  tyranny  at  Athens.  In  the 
Temenos,  also,  was  the  habitatian  of  two  of  the  four 
maidens,  called  Arrephori,  with  their  sphaersstra,  or 
place  for  playing  at  ball.  These  two  maidens  re- 
mained »  whole  year  in  the  AcropoUs;  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  greater  Panethenaea  they  received 
from  the  priestess  of  Polias  a  burden,  the  contents 
of  which  were  unknown  to  themsdves  and  to  the 
priestess.  With  this  burden  they  descended  into  a 
subtenraneoua  natural  cavern  near  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  in  the  gardens,  where  they  deposited  the 
burden  thsfy  brought,  and  carried  back  another 
burden  covered  up.  (Pans.  i.  27.  §  3;  Plut  FtJC  X. 
OroL  p.  839  ;  Harpocr.,  Suid.,  $.  v.  Acnryo^^i.) 
It  is  probable  that  tiie  Arrephori  passed  through  the 
Aglaurium  in  their  descent  to  the  cavern  above 
mentioned.  The  steps  leadipg  to  the  Aglaniium 
issued  from  the  Temenos;  and  it  is  not  impoesible, 
considering  the  close  connexion  of  the  wonhip  of 
Aglaurus  with  that  of  her  sister  Pandroeus,  that  the 
Aglaurium  may  have  been  considered  as  a  part  of 
the^emenos  (rf"  the  Erechtheium. 

(Respecting  the  Erechtheium  in  genersl,  see 
Leake,  p.  574,  seq. ;  Wordsworth,  p.  ISO,  seq.; 
MMler,  Dt  Minervae  Poliadit  aacrit  et  aedej 
Gotting.  1820 ;  Wilkins,  Probuumea  ArekUecto- 
fucae^  part  I. ;  Bockh,  Ifucr.  vol.  i.  p.  261 ;  Inwood, 
The  Erechtheion  of  Athens,  Lendon,  1827;  Von 
Qnaest,  Das  Erechtheum  eu  Athen,  nach  dem  Werk 
des  Hr.  Inwood  mit  VeH>ess.  fc.^  Berlin,  1€40 ; 
Forchhammer,  Eellenika,  p.  31,  seq. ;  ThierBch, 
Uber  das  Erechtheum  au/der  AkropoHs  zu  Atken, 
Munich,  1849,  in  which  it  is  nuuntained  that  the 
Erechtheum  was  the  domestic  palace  of  King 
Erechtheus;  BStticher,  Jkr  PoUastempd  als  IToAm- 
hoMs  des  KSnigs  Erechtheus  nach  der  Annahme 
von  Fr.  Thierschj  Berlin,  1851,  a  reply  to  the  pre- 
ceding work;  Tetaz,  in  Revue  ArdUohgique,  for 
1851,  parts  1  and  2.) 

5.  Other  MoKuments  on  Ike  AeropoUs, 

The  Propylaea,  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erech- 
theium were  the  three  chief  buildings  <«  the  Acro- 
polis ;  but  its  summit  was  covered  witi^  other  temples, 
altars,  statues  and  works  of  art,  the  number  of  which 
was  BO  great  as  almost  to  excite  our  astonishment 
that  space  could  be  found  for  them  aU.  Of  these, 
however,  we  can  only  mention  the  most  important. 

(i.)  The  Statue  of  Athena  Promachua,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  Pheidias,  was  a  colossal 
bronze  figure,  and  represented  the  goddess  armed 
and  in  the  very  attitude  of  battie.  Hence  it  was 
distinguished  from  the  statues  ei  Athena  in  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheium,  by  the  epthet  of 
Promachus.  This  Athena  was  also  called  "  The 
Bronze,  the  Great  Athena"  (il  X"^^^  ^  f*fy^V 
'A^iyya,  Dem.  de  Fab,  Leg.  p.  428.)  Its  position 
has  been  already  described.  It  stood  in  the  open 
air  nearly  opposite  the  Propylaea,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  objects  seen  after  passing  through  the  gates 
of  the  latter.  It  was  of  gigantic  size.  It  towered  even 
above  the  roof  of  tiie  Partiieoon;  and  the  point  of  its 
spear  and  the  crest  of  its  helmet  were  visible  off  the 
promontory  of  Sunium  to  ships  approaching  Athens. 
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(P»ii.LS8.§S;oonip.Herod.y.77.)  With  its  pedffital 
it  nnist  ham  stood  about  70  feet  Ugh.  Its  position 
and  ooloasa]  proportions  an  shown  in  an  ancient  coin 
of  Athens  %arad  bdow  [pi  286],  containing  a  rode 
reprasentation  of  the  Acropolis.  It  was  still  stand- 
ing in  a.  d.  395,  and  is  said  to  have  frightened  awaj 
Akric  when  he  came  to  sack  the  Acropolis.  (Zosim. 
▼.  6.)  The  exact  site  of  this  statue  is  now  well 
ascertained,  since  the  foundations  of  its  pedestal 
hare  been  disoorend. 

(iL)  A  hrann  Quadriga,  dedicated  from  the 
spoils  of  Chalds,  stood  on  tibe  kft  hand  of  a  person, 
as  he  entered  the  Acropolis  through  the  Propjlaea. 
(Herod.  ▼.  77;  Pans.  i.  28.  §  2.) 
j^  (iiL)  The  GiffatUoniachiaj  a  composition  in 
scttlptaR^  stood  upon  the  southern  or  Cimonian 
wall,  and  just  above  the  Dionysiao  theatre  ;  for 
Plutarch  relates  that  a  violent  wind  precipitated 
into  the  Dioaysiac  theatre  a  Dionysus,  whidi  was 
one  of  the  figures  of  the  Gigantomachia.  (Pans. 
L  25.  §  2 ;  Plut  Ant.  60.)  The  Gigantomachia 
was  one  of  four  composttions,  each  three  feet  in 
height,  dedicated  by  Attains,  the  other  three  repre- 
senting the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amasons, 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Gauls  by  Attains.  (Paus.  /.  c.)  If  the  Giganto- 
machia stood  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  southern 
wall,  we  may  conclude  that  the  three  other  com- 
poaitions  were  langed  in  a  similar  manner  upon  the 
wall  towards  the  west,  and  probably  extended  as  far 
aa  opposite  the  Parthenon.  Mr.  Penrose  relates  that 
south-east  of  the  Parthenon,  there  has  been  dis- 
covered upon  the  edge  of  the  Cimonian  wall  a  plat- 
fivm  of  Piraic  stone,  containing  two  plain  marble 
slabs,  which  are   perhaps,^  connected  with   these 

scnlptare8*Sc«>^h^^  f^^tf^t^A^,  n\ttl. 

(iv.)  Ten^de  o/^Artemia  Brauroma,  standing 
between  the  Propylaea  and  the  Parthenon,  of  which 
the  fbnndations  have  been  recently  discovered.  (Paus. 
L  23.  §  7.)  Near  it,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias, 
was  a  braxen  statue  of  the  Trojan  horse  (Tinror 
Mp€ios)f  tnm  which  Menestheus,  Teucer  and  the 
SODS  of  Theseus  were  represented  looking  out  (pr*p- 
afavipm/i).  From  other  authorities  vre  leam  that 
spean  pngected  from  this  hone  (Uesych.  a,  v,  8o6- 
ftot  %wTos\  oompi  doctor  fmroi,  Kpvwr^  ifi- 
irtffx^  96pv,  Eurip.  Troad.  14) ;  and  also  that  it 
was  of  ookMsal  size  (hrmv  6r^«y  ijJy^Ooa  icor 
6  te^jpier,  Aristoph.  Av,  1128;  Hesych.  a,  v.  Kpios 
ictXySnipttt).  The  basis  of  this  statue  has  also 
been  discovered  with  an  inscription,  from  which  we 
leam  that  it  was  dedicated  by  Chaeredemus,  of  Coele 
(a  quarter  in  the  dty),  and  that  it  was  made  by 
Strongylion.  (Xatpidftifios  EweyyiKov  4k  KotKiis 
iafi^€w.  ^pcyyuXimp  hrohifftp ;  Zeiiachrift/ur 
dU  AUarthmuwiaaenaekqft,  1842,  p.  832.) 

(y.)  ranpfe  of  Borne  and  Afiguatiia,  not  men- 
tiooed  by  Pausanias,  stood  about  90  feet  before  the 
eastern  front  of  the  Parthenon.  Leake  observes 
(p.  353,  seq.)  thai  from  a  portion  of  its  architrave 
still  in  existence,  we  may  infer  that  it  vras  circular, 
23  feet  in  diameter,  of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  order, 
and  about  50  feet  in  height,  exclnsiye  of  a  basement. 
An  inscription  found  upon  the  site  informs  us  that 
it  was  dedicated  by  the  Athenian  people  bt^  *P^fiii 
nU  SctfooT^  Kalaapu  It  was  dedioited  to  Borne 
and  Augustus,  because  this  emperor  forbade  the 
provinces  to  raise  any  temple  to  him,  except  in  con- 
junction  with  Rome.  (Suet.  Avff.  52.) 

In  feUowing  Pausanias  through  the  Acropolis,  we 
must  suppose  that  he  turned  to  the  right  after 
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pQsring  through  the  Propylaea,  and  went  straight 
to  the  Parthenon;  that  fitnn  the  Parthenon  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis ;  and  re- 
turned along  the  northern  side,  passing  the  Erech- 
theium  and  the  statue  of  Athena  Promachus. 


IX.   TOFOOBAPHT  OF  THX  ASTT. 

Befbre  accompanying  Pausanias  in  his  route 
through  the  city,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the 
various  places  and  monumento,  as  to  the  site  of 
which  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  These  are 
the  hills  Areiopagus,  Pnyz,  of  the  Nymphs  and 
Museinm;  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  and  tiie  Odeium 
of  Herodes  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Acropolis ; 
the  cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  with  the  fountain  Clep- 
sydra, and  the  cave  of  Aglaurus  cm  the  northern  side 
ef  the  Acropolis;  the  temples  of  Theseus  and  of 
Zeus  Olympius;  the  Horologium  of  Andronicns 
Cyrrhestes;  the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates; 
the  Stadium;  the  gateway  and  the  aqueduct  of  Ha- 
drian; and,  lastly,  the  Agora  and  the  Cerameicus. 

A.  Plaoea  and  MowummUa,  aa  to  the  aite  of  whidi 
there  ia  Utile  or  no  doubt 

1.  7^  Areiopagua, 

The  Areiopagus  (6  "Apfiof  vdr/os),  or  Hill  of 
Ares,  was  the  rocky  heoght  opposito  the  western  end 
of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  was  separated  only 
by  some  hollow  ground.  Of  ito  site  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  both  from  the  description  of  Pausanias, 
and  from  the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  relates  that 
it  was  a  height  over  against  the  Acropolis,  from 
which  the  Persians  assailed  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Acropolis.  (Pnus.  i.  28.  §  6;  Herod,  viii. 
52 ;  see  above,  p.  266,  a.)  According  to  tradition  it 
was  called  the  Hill  of  Ares,  because  Ares  was  brought 
to  trial  here  before  the  assembled  gods  by  Poseidon, 
on  account  of  his  murdering  Halirrhothius,  the  son 
of  the  latter.  The  spot  is  memorable  as  tiie  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Ai^opagus  (i^  4y  'Apci^v 
w«E7y  /SouX^),  frequently  called  the  Upper  Council 
(^  5m»  0ovKli)f  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Council 
of  Fiye  Hundred,  vriiich  held  ite  sittings  in  the 
valley  below  the  hill.  The  Council  of  Areiopagus 
met  on  the  south-eastern  sununit  of  the  rock.  There 
are  still  sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading 
up  to  the  hill  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora;  and  im- 
mediately above  the  steps  is  a  bench  of  stones  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock,  fonning  three  sides  of  a  quad- 
rangle, and  feeing  the  south.  Hero  the  Areiopagites 
sat,  as  judges,  in  the  open  air  (^AwaiBpun  dducd^ 
(em,  Pollux,  viiL  118).  On  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  is  a  raised  block.  Wordsworth  sup- 
poses these  blocks  to  be  the  two  rude  stones  which 
Pausanias  saw  here,  and  which  are  described  by 
Eurijndes  as  assigned,  the  one  to  the  accuser,  the 
other  to  the  criminal,  in  the  causes  which  were  tried 
ID  this  court: — 

&t  S*  c^f  "Ap^ioy  6%^^^  ^*^^^  '^  Sffciyr  r' 
thmf¥,  lyit  ftkv  ddrtpoy  KaSii>y  0dBpov, 
th  8*  Hxija  w(>4a€€ip*  Ijwtp  Ijy  *Epiy{wy. 

(Eurip.  Iph,  T.  961.)  Of  the  Council  itself  an  ac- 
count has  been  given  elsewhere.  (Diet,  of  AnL 
a,  V.)  The  Areiopagus  possesses  peculiar  interest 
to  the  Christian  as  the  spot  frtnn  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  preached  to  the  men  of  Athens.  At  the  foot 
of  the  height  on  the  north-eastern  side  there  are 
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ruiiu  of  t.  nnall  chnrob,  dedicated  Co  S.  Dionjnaa 
the  Arno^a^te,  and  comXDancratinK  hit  convertion 
here  by  SL  P«nl.     (AeL  Apott.  ini.  3<.) 

At  IJh  oppoaita  or  eoatli-asteni  mcffla  of  the 
bill,  ii  ot  30  jirda  dlatwC  fnni  Uib  atefs,  tbere 
is  a  wide  cbasm  in  the  rockA,  leading  to  a  giootnj 
recen,  within  whicfa  tfaeie  is  &  foimliiii  d  tBi7 
d«rk  water.  TIub  «u  the  eaDCtiiarr  of  die  En- 
memdes,  oonuacoly  odled  bj  the  Atheniwii  the 
jSemiKK  (al  2*/wa0i  '»^  Venenbte  Goddessea.  (Pane. 
L  ie.  §6:  <iTi>|i<n|iifo  tit3iinAt  Brit  it  'Uptiif 
mt/v,  Din»rch.  e.  ilew.  p.  35,  Baeke.)  The  cavera 
it&elf  fbrmed  the  temple,  witli  prubablj  an  artificial 
mutnctifBi  in  front.  Its  poeition  u  freqnentlj  ro- 
hmi  to  b;  tbe  Tragic  poete,  vbo  also  apeak  of  the 
duam  t£  tbfl  eaith  (T^Tof  Tap'  oXnhr  x^^y^  ^^ 
rorrw  x^'i'i  ^ai-  El<«t.  IS71),  and  the  anbter- 
nuean  chamber  (dJAo/iot  ....  iutA  y^t,  Aeocb. 
Ermen.  1004,  eeq.).  It  wu  pobablf  in  CODae- 
qnence  of  the  soblaranno  nuton  of  Ibe  aanctnaiy 
of  theee  goddesaei  that  lorchea  wen  emplojed  in 
their  ceremonia.  "  Ae<chj]iu  imagined  the  pro. 
cnuion  nbicb  eecorled  the  Eomenida  to  thii  thdr 
temple,  u  dooendbg  the  nxkj  steps  above  de- 
acribed  from  the  platfenn  of  the  Areiopagna,  then 
winding  round  the  eaalem  angle  of  that  hill,  and 
eonducting  them  with  the  aonnd  of  mnaie  and  the 
glare  of  torchea  a1«ig  thia  rock^  ivrine  to  tbia  dark 
(Ddognre."  (Wordaworth.)  Within  the  aacred  en- 
chnare  wu  the  moonmeot  of  Oedipna.  (Pans.  L 
S8.§7.) 

Between  the  niMtnai7  of  the  Senmae  and  the 
bwcit  gate  of  the  Acn^lii  alood  tbe  beronm  of 
Heajeboa,  to  whom  a  nun  waa  immolated  before  the 
■Krifion  to  tba  EnmmidH.  (Schot.  ad  Soph.  Oed. 
Cal  489.)  Hia  dscoidanla,  the  Heajchidae,  wen 
Hi*  bereditaiy  prints  of  thcu  godderaea.  (Comp, 
HHDer,  Emaaudet,  p.  206,  esii.,  Engl.  Tiana.) 
Near  tbe  auna  apot  waa  the  monnment  tf  Cjlm, 
enctad  ou  the  iplt  when  be  wu  ilain.     (Leake, 


ju  ;.x».  j^«:-/u.^ 


tbe  Fjiji\m^^\r}^kitC  Meem'bly  S  tbe 


Athenian  people,  fbitned  pwt  of  the  aurface  of 
low  rocky  hill,  at  the  distance  of  a  qoaiter  of  a  mile 
fran  the  oentre  of  the  Areiopagna  hilL  '■  The  Pnji 
maf  be  beat  described  aa  an  ana  fbnned  bj  the 
aqment  of  a  dicle,  which,  aa  it  ia  very  nearly  eqnal 
to  a  aemiciicle,  for  the  aake  of  condaenass,  we  aball 
aasume  aa  each.  The  ndina  of  thia  aemidrtle  variee 
Gram  aboot  60  to  80  yaida.  It  ia  nt  a  aloping 
gnnmd,  •rbich  aheliea  down  Tery  eently  toward  the 
hollow  of  the  ancient  agont,  which  waa  at  its  foot 
OD  the  NE.  Tbe  chord  of  this  semicircle  is  the 
bigbett  [art  (f  this  elope ;  the  middle  cf  ita  arc  is 
the  lowesti  and  this  laat  pant  ti  the  curve  is  cased 
by  a  tenai  wall  of  huge  pdygonal  blocka,  and  of 
abont  IS  feet  in  depth  at  tlw  ceolie;  tbia  tema 
wall  prevents  the  aal  of  the  slope  fiom  lapaing  down 
into  the  Taller  of  the  agon  beneath  it  The  chord 
of  this  aemiciiele  ia  fbnmd  b;  a  line  of  rock,  rerli- 
callj  hewn,  ao  aa  to  jHeaent  to  the  epectatm',  stand- 
Ing  in  the  area,  the  bee  if  a  Sat  wall.*  In  tbe 
middle  point  of  thia  wall  of  rock,  and  projerting 
from,  ai^  applied  t«  it,  ia  a  solid  lectangokr  block. 


*  Hence  it  ia  aptly  compared  by  Mnre  to  a  tbodre, 
the  shell  of  which,  instad  of  curving  upwards, 
■lopes  downwards  from  the  orchestra. 
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hewn  from  the  same  rod."  (Wordsworth.)  TUa 
is  the  celebrated  Bema  (Bima),  or  pnliat,  <Aen 
called  "  the  Staae  *  (J  XfOor,  comp.  if  i^yop^  wpbt 
Tp  hie^,  PluL  Salon,  25),  from  whince  the  ontom 
addrMHd  the  moltitnde  in  the  eemionnlar  area  be- 
fora  them.  The  bema  locb  lowaida  tbe  NE,  that 
ia,  towards  the  agora.  It  ia  1 1  feet  btoad,  risng 
from  a  graduated  basu :  tbe  Bommit  ia  brokBi ;  bnt 
the  present  height  is  aboat  3D  feet.  It  waa  acces- 
sible m  tbe  right  and  iefl  of  the  orator  by  a  flight 
of  atepa.  Aa  tbe  dostinies  of  Athena  were  swayed 
by  tbe  oraton  from  this  pulpit,  the  term  "  tba 
■tone'  ia  famiUarly  oaad  n  k  figure  of  the  gorem- 
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msnt  of  tbe  stale :  and  the  "  master  of  the  stone" 
indicates  tbe  ruling  ataleaman  of  the  day  (SirriT 
■poTii  rvr  TeS  MAiv  rei!  'y  vf  n«rl,  Arisl<^ 
Pas,  680;  eomp.  Adum.  683,  Theiinopk.  528, 
seq.)  Tbe  positian  cf  the  bema  cammauded  a  view 
of  the  Propylaca  and  the  other  iuagni£ca>C  edifices 
of  the  Acropolis,  while  beaeatb  it  wu  the  cjtj 
itself  alndded  with  monnments  cf  Athenian  glory. 
Tbe  Athenian  ontna  frequently  roiued  tbe  national 
feelings  of  thdr  audience  by  pdnting  to  "  that 
Prepjlaea  there,'  and  to  the  other  a[^did  bnild- 
ingB,  which  they  had  in  view  from  Ibe  Pnyx. 
(IlpoiruXaia  TiwTci,  Heaycb,  i.  v.;  Dem.  c.  AmAvL 
pp  S97,  GI7  ;  Aesch.  ds  FaU.  Leg.  p.  253.) 

The  podtioa  and  form  of  the  remains  that  have 
been  just  described  agree  so  perfectly  with  the 
statements  of  andent  writers  rwpecling  tbe  Pnyi 
(see  auth«iti(a  quoted  by  Leake,  p.  1T9),  that  it  is 
Bnrpriuug  that  there  ahoold  ever  bare  been  any 
doubt  of  their  identity.  Yet  Spon  look  them  for 
those  of  the  Areiopagna.  Wheler  waa  m  doubt 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Aredopagos  or  the 
Oddum,  and  Stuait  regarded  tbem  u  those  of  the 
tbeatie  of  Begilla.  Thdr  Irne  identity  iru  fint  I 
pointed  out  bj  Chandler  j  and  no  subsequent  writer -^ 
bu  entertained  any  doubt  on  the  sul^ect 

The  Puyi  appsui  to  have  been  under  the  csjecial 
pntection  of  Zeua.  In  the  wall  of  rook,  oa  dther  side 
of  the  bema,  are  aeiend  niches  for  lodve  offeriugs. 
In  dealing  away  the  earth  below,  several  of  these 
ofleringB  were  diamverod,  conBiBtingofbaB-ielie&  re- 
presenting diS^nt  [arts  of  the  body  in  white  marble, 
und  dedicated  to  Zciu  the  Suprnne  (Alt'  'T^Wfi). 


(Lake,  p.  ISS;  Dodwdl,  Td.  i.  ]>.  40!.} 

Tbe  am  of  tb«  Pdtx  contained  sboat  13,000 
•qoan  jvdi,  ud  conld  tiKrefan  cuUj  Rccamno- 
daCfl  tbfl  nhdit  of  Llifi  AUienivi  dtiune.     The  n- 


■tnEtal  with  the  siiaplidtj  of  mncieat  timn  (icvri 
rV  nAiub  siX^nrrB,  Pdloi,  viiL  133),  it  borne 
out  bj  Um  eutCing  renwini.  We  know  mano^er 
that  it  iras  Dot  prorided  HitL  Mats,  with  (be  eicep- 
tHO  of  a  Itv  wooden  bencbea  in  llw  firat  too. 
(Aristoidi.  Aciar*.25.')  Hence  the  anonbled  dd- 
XQB  Hlivr  stood  or  ut  on  the  b&re  rock  (^cofuo/, 
Ariitoph.  Vup.  43) ;  and  accradinglj  the  Saouge- 
BtUer,  vhen  lie  aRka  to  undermino  tlie  populantj  of 
CksD,  ofleia  a  eOBhim  to  the  demni.  (Aiiitoph 
EjaiL  7S3.)  It  vu  not  prerided,  (ike  the  theotio, 
with  anj  ipedu  of  awning  to  ptolect  Um  uaemhl^ 
fron  tlie  nji  rf  tiie  aim;  and  thia  waa  doabtlaia 
en  roLHi  whj  the  aoemblj  wai  held  at  daj-bnak. 
(Hon,  ToL  ii.  p.  63.) 

It  lua  been  lemaiked  that  a  travellei  wtw  monnts 
the  bema  of  the  Fnyx  maj  lafel;  gaj,  what  perhaps 
cannot  be  said  with  equai  certunt;  of  anj  other 
spet,  and  of  anj  Mber  bolj  of  gieat  men  in  aatiqnitj : 
Ucn  bare  stood  Denustbenee,  Pericka,  Themialodee. 
Ariitida,  and  6«kn.  Thia  nmaik,  bowerar,  wonM 
not  be  tnw  in  ita  fitU  extent,  if  wo  wen  to  give  cre- 
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denee  to  a  ^usage  of  E^ntarch  (7%em.  19),  to  which 
aliuion  hu  beoi  almdr  made.  Plntarch  relata 
that  the  benu  originallj  looked  towards  iJie  sea,  and 
that  jt  wafl  afterwBida  removed  bj  the  Thirty  Tj.. 
rants  so  as  to  face  the  land,  became  the  toVBRigntj 
of  the  sea  wis  the  origin  of  the  dcmociicy,  while  the 
pniinit  of  Bgricultunwiu  favourable  to  the  oligarchy. 
Bat  baa  no  part  of  the  [neent  Pnji  couM  tlie  lea 
be  Men,  and  it  is  erident,  trnm  the  eiisting  remains, 
that  it  Le  of  much  more  ancient  dale  than  the  age  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Uoreover,  it  is  quite  incndiblB 
that  a  work  c^  sncb  gigantic  proportions  should  have 
been  erected  by  the  Thirty,  who  never  even  snm- 
moned  an  assemblr  of  the  citjiens.  And  even  if 
they  had  cfiected  euch  a  change  in  the  jiire  of 
meeting;  fee-  the  dtiiena,  wonld  not  the  latter,  in  the 
mtorttion  of  the  democracy,  have  returned  to  the 
fonur  site  t  Wa  have  Iherefbie  DO  hesitatica  in 
rejecting  the  whole  stoij  aling  with  Forchbanuner 
and  More,  and  of  legaidlng  it  with  tlie  latter  writer 
as  one  of  the  many  anecdotes  of  what  may  be  called 
the  mnal  and  political  mythology  of  Greece,  invented 
to  give  leet  to  the  narrative  of  interesting  events,  a 
the  Bcticai  and  cbanutere  of  illnstrions  men. 

Word«w(*th,  however,  accepts  Plntanh's  stoiy, 
and  points  cot  nmains  which  he  eensiders  to  be  tboea 
of  the  ancient  Pnyr  a  little  behind  the  pnaent  bema. 
It  ta  tme  that  there  ia  behind  the  eiiitiDg  bema,  and 


ea  As  mmnut  of  Qie  rod,  m  oplanade  and  tnrace, 
rineh  has  evidently  been  artificially  levelbd;  and 
near  one  of  its  eitmnities  are  appeaiancte  en  the 
gieimd  which  have  bem  snppoaed  to  betoken  the 
eiistBHM  of  a  fbnna  bema.  It  has  been  naoally 
■taltd,  in  refDt^imi  of  this  hypotbeas,  that  not  even 
(ran  Ifaia  higbn  apo(  maid  Oia  na  be  aeea,  becaiiaa 
lU  city  wan  ran  acnaa  tlie  t^  of  tbe  bill,  and  woold 
h»«  eSactnallj  btennptad  an;  new  rf  the  sea  I  bnt 
this  answv  is  not  rafflaent,  ance  m  bars  bniight 
farward  nwooa  fbr  believing  that  this  waa  not  the 
dinctinaftheiMeiaitwalL  This  esplanade,  bow- 
ets,  ia  00  amcb  smaller  than  the  pieeeot  Pnyr,  that 
it  ia  impOMibk  to  believe  that  it  conid  ever  have 
beta  need  as  the  ordinary  assembly  d  the  dtuens ; 
nd  it  i«  much  more  probable  that  it  served  fbr  pnr- 
tnat*  connected  with  the  great  assembly  in  the  l^yi 
below,  bong  psihapa  ommd  in  part  with  bnildings 
or  booths  fv  the  coarenieme  of  the  Prytanee,  scribes, 
and  oths-  pnbhc  fanctionariea.  Man  calls  attention 
to  a  pattage  in  Aristophanes,  when  alioucai  is  made 
to  each  ^pendaga  (rJjr  IKoxi  wSffn*  aal  rii 
„tKvir  nl  Tit  tiMavi  luBf/^ai.  Tfutn.  65S); 
and  Ihoogb  the  Pnyi  ia  hen  used  in  borksqae 
^pGcation  to  Uw  Tbeannpbiainm,  where  the  female 
ssBiiiiblim  wsn  held,  dua  cinmmslance  dose  not 
destroy  the  pout  of  the  aliamon.  (Hoie,  vol.  IL 
p.  319.) 
TIm  wbola  nek  ef  the  Pnyi  was  thickly  inba- 
■"  '«  flattened  and  cue  in 


all  dinctJOES.     We  bare  already  bad  oeca^on  to 
point  oat  [see  above,  p.  361,  b.]  that  even  the  ireet- 
>m  aide  c(  the  hill  waa  covi^ed  with  bouses. 
3  BOlofAtNiptpht. 

This  biU,  wlucb  Uy  a  little  to  the  NW.  of  tbe 
Pnyi,  naed  to  be  idenC^  with  the  celebrated  Ly»- 
bettns,  which  waa  ntnated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dlj,  outside  tin  walla ;  bnt  ita  proper  name  baa  been 
leattrsd  to  it,  fnan  an  inacriptiin]  fband  on  ill 
smnmit.  (Bilc^b,  Inter,  iul  453;  Bees,  in  KuiM- 
Ubtt,lB37,  p.  391.) 

4.  ThtMutdm. 

The  Mnaeium  (rh  MowtToi-)  waa  the  hill  to  the 
SW.  of  the  Acropolia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
an  intervening  valley.  It  Is  cnly  a  tittle  lower  than 
the  Acropolis  itself.  It  ia  described  by  Panaaniaa 
(i.  as.  §  S)  as  a  bill  within  the  city  walls,  opposite 
the  Acnpolis,  when  the  poet  Mosaena  was  buiied. 


«^  f/L  >H"J> 


Syrian,  whoes  name  Pannnias  does  not  mentinn. 
There  are  atQl  remains  d  thia  mamment,  fpxa  the 
inacripticna  apon  wbich  we  learn  that  it  was  the 
monament  of  Pbilofappna,  the  grandsMl  of  Anti^ 
choa,  who,  having  been  depused  by  Vespuian,  came 
to  Home  with  his  two  aona,  Epphanee  and  Callini- 
cns.  [Dicl.  of  Bmgr.  vol.  1.  p.  194.]  Epiphanea 
was  the  lather  of  Philopippna,  who  had  b«»nie  an 
Attic  dtiien  of  the  demus  Bcaa,  and  be  is  evidenJy 
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tbg  Spixa  to  utran  i 


"ThiB 


tinrardi  Um  front,  lbs  ebmd  of  Uia  dure  mia  about 
30  feM  in  lengtli :  in  boat  it  frcMotcd  tlirw  nicba 
betmen  faar  pluten;  tho  ccotnl  mche  wm  widn 
tlun  tlM  tiro  iitonl  ODU,  ccnoiTg  md  witli  ■  •■nii- 
drcolu  topi  tha  othcn  wm  qwdnogiilu'.  A 
Hatoi  status  In  tbo  caitral  mdiB  wu  obrunuif  that 
tf  tin  foaaa  to  Tbom  tha  mmiiiiait  vaa  eractod. 
An  infcripti«l  htkm  tba  uioha  ihon  that  bo  ni 
named  Philopippaa,  m  rf  Epiphaim,  of  iLa  dtmna 
B«(a  (*(X4in*m  'Enfibmit  Bifriu*  Jt).  On  Iho 
right  hand  of  this  atalua  waa  a  iiag  Antiochna,  ko 
of  a  king  Antiochna,  aa  wc  Icam  baa  tha  inaciip- 
tion  baloir  it  (flBjriX^ut  'An-loX"'  BaaiXtrnt  'Arrii- 
Xov}.  In  tlM  iiiebs  oo  tbe  otlMT  aide  wu  ssated 
SdoDOna  Nleabx  (_0aaAtbt  aiXiixoi  'Amdx» 
Hucinv)'  On  tb«  palasta-  to  the  right  of  Pbik- 
pajpu  <k  B«a  ia  the  inscriptian  c.ivijva  O-F.tab 
(L  «.  Caina  JoUna,  Caii  filing,  Falni)  aktiochvb 
FHiLoriUrrva,  ooa.  rsiTBS  arvaus,  allbcttvi 
tnTSB  raAKTOBioa  ab  inf.    luEautB  sebta 

TRAIAKO  OPIYMO  ATOTSTO  OERIUnOO  DACIOO. 

On  that  to  tha  left  of  Philtfnpiiiia  wai  iBKiiM 
BorAiii  'AitI*x**  *iX^>ra**or,  AwlAaaf  lin- 
fj*«w(,  TsS  'AtTi^xw-  Between  the  ni^Mi  and 
the  bua  (f  dM  maMunnit,  thne  ia  a  i^RWDtatkD 
in  hifEh  a^d  of  the  triamnh  rf  a  Boimui  wipow 


eimilai  to  that 
ThspaM  if  the 

if  the  ccntial  ami  eutem  nichn, 
of  the  twopliMoeoo  that  tlda  of  the  centra.  The 
atatuea  in  two  of  the  niches  atill  remain,  but  wilhmit 
lieada,  and  otherwiae  impeifect;  the  fignna  cf  the 
triomph,  in  tba  lower  oompaitoiaiit,  are  nM  much 
better  presemd.  Tbia  mainnient  ippeart,  baa 
Spm  and  Wheler,  to  hare  been  neari;  in  Che  mna 
atate  in  1676  aa  it  la  at  preaent^  and  it  ia  tn  Ciriaco 
d'Ancona,  who  vluted  Athena  twn  csitnrica  earlier, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  the  deficieDt 
parte  cf  tho  monnnwDt."  (Leake,  p.  491,  aeq.j 
oomp.  Stoait,  vol.  iii.  c.  5i  Ptiketcii,  J)mhi!irtlig- 
ieatat, Tol.  ii.  p.S83j  Biidch, /nacr. no. 362 ;  Orelli, 
Iiucr.  no.  BOO.) 

Of  the  iixtreeB,which  DemelrinaPoliorceta  ereoted 
on  the  Unadnm  in  n.c.  £39  (Pane.  L  SS.  g  8; 
Plat.  Dtmttr.  34),  all  true  has  diaappeared. 


Then 
MiiieiDv,  fir  the  wi 


n  ude  of  the  hill  ia 


d  w)th  t 
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n  the  rocka, 


—  amthar  proof  that  the  aodent  atj  wall  did  not 
nm  akng  the  tc^  of  thii  hilL  [See  above,  p.3GI.l 
There  ara  «]>a  toond  m  this  apot  BrXM  vralli  and 
ditenii  c£  \  oircnlar  Ann,  hdLowed  out  in  the  rock, 
and  mlar^g  towarda  the  baae.  At  the  ti«teni 
foot  of  the  hill,  oppoaite  the  Acropolia.  then  are 
three  ancient  excavaliouB  in  the  rock ;  that  in  tba 

an  eleren  feet  sqnan.  One  of  Ihem  leads  towarda 
another  anbtemneoDa  chamba  <f  a  dnolar  form, 
twahe  feat  m  diameter  at  tba  baae,  and  dinumahing 
towards  the  top,  in  the  ibipa  oif  a  bell.  Tbeee 
caJled  anoent  hatha,  and 
H  cf  them  i*  laid  to  bavs 


S.  The  IHongtiae  Thtatn. 

Tbe  atccie  theatre  tf  Dionjana  waa  ccounenced  in 
H.  c.  SOO,  but  waa  not  completelj  Snisbad  till  b.  o 

(Pane.  L  as,  §  16 :  Flat.  CitXOnK.  pp.841, 852.) 
A  theatre,  bowerv,  might,  aa  a  Qothic  chnrth,  ba 
used  Air  cflntnria  without  being  qnite  finiahed; 
and  them  can  be  no  donbt  that  it  waa  in  the  stone 
theatie  that  all  the  great  pntdnctiona  cf  the  Gndaa 
drama  vren  perfixmed.  This  theatre  laj  boMalli 
tbe  Boathem  wall  of  tbe  Acjcfralia,  near  its  eaat- 
sm  axtramitj.  The  middle  <^  it  was  ezcarsted 
ont  of  the  rock,  and  ita  eitmnilies  w<re  rappcfled 
bj  solid  pteia  of  mascairj.  'Hie  rows  of  leata  were 
In  the  fimu  of  corrca,  riaing  one  abofe  another ; 

of  scMa  at  the  top  tf  the  theatie  ais  now  vinble ; 
bnt  tha  rest  are  omcealod  by  tha  accmnnlatioD  of 
soU.    The  accDTSte  dimensiona  <£  the  theatie  cannot 


t  the  SI 


is  evident ;  but  to  what  extent  it  desoended  into 
the  Tallej  cannot  be  baced.  From  tba  aommit  \o 
the  hollow  below,  which  maj,  however,  be  higher 
than  the  andent  orcheetra,  the  ebpe  ia  about  300 
leet  in  length.  Then  can  be  no  qneetlon  that  it 
moat  have  been  loffldentl;  large  to  have  accom- 
modittd  tbe  whole  bod;  of  AtSeman  citjians,  aa 
well  aa  tha  atrangera  who  Socked  to  tba  Dionjnaro 
festiTaL  It  baa  been  supposed  from  a  fusage  of 
Piato,  that  tho  Ihealje  waa  capable  of  containing 
more  than  30,000  epectatras,  aince  Socnles  speaking 
of  Agatbon's  diamatic  victcoj  in  the  thcabe  saja 
that  "  hia  gloiir  vai  manifested  in  the  presence  of 
more  than  three  mjriada  of  Greeks"  (if4^o»J(- 
iyiim  h  liifmnri  rSr  'EMjpmr  rAto  t)  rpia- 
iuip'"t.  Plat,  Spiip.  p.  ITS,  s.)  It  maj,  however, 
ba  doobted  whether  these  norda  are  to  be  taken 
liteiallj,  since  the  term  "  three  mjciads  "  appears  to 
have  been  naed  as  a  round  number  to  aigni^  Iba 
whole  bodj  of  adnlt  Athenian  dtiiens.  Thus  He- 
rodr^na  (t,  97)  saja  that  Aristagoras  dccaved  three 
mjriads  of  Athenians,  and  Ariatophanea  (£ccl.  1 1 39) 
einplojs  tbe  words  'o\ft£v  vktua  ^  rptatajpUn/  ex.- 
actlj  in  the  aama  sense. 

The  magnificence  of  the  (bcatie  ia  attested  bv 
Dicaearchns,  who  deactibea  it  aa  "  the  most  ban- 
tiful  tbeatra  in  the  world,  wortbj  of  mention,  grrat 
and  wonder^"  (SS«  i|i'  tut  ir  rf  autov/itrp  itd\- 
•  irrron  fiarpar,  iiiiAayar,  fiiyo  aol  Baviiiurrir, 
■      —   ■   t3i   'EAArfJot,   p.  140.)  •     Tba 
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«p«cUtinntinthaopaiui,  bot  pnbablj  pnto 
from  the  ajt  of  the  mu  b;  an  (wniLg,  and  f 
thdr  Bknied  KBli  th^  hai  ■  diitiDct  Tiav  cf 
•ea  and  (f  Uh  pcuksd  hilla  of  Gdlwnja  in  th*  liiiri 
Above  tbem  nae  Um  Putbeoon,  ind  tbs  a 
bmldingi  </  tbe  AeropoGa,  n  that  tbej  ut  m 
tin  ihaikOT  of  the  ucotn]  goda  of  their  ami 
Tha  positka  of  the  spcctaton,  as  mtliug  nudsr 
Umpla  of  Athou,  and  tlw  sUtiu  irf  tbe  Zmi  of 
Ciudd  (Zfii  no\ifl)i,  Paiu.  i.  24.  §  i),  is 
doMlj  aDoded  U>  b;  Anchylna  (fwioi.  697,  a 
Id  wbkh  pwmiga  Wordiworih  has  dincted  at 
tigs:  — 

IWtiv  V""  ^'i 
noflj'roii  ^Ol  ^lAoi 

noAAiiitDT  f  Arb  irrr^T 
Oral  ifirai 
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S8S 


tberai) 


Bmce  it  ii  niuallj  called  tbe 
of  Thiujlliu.  Within  th«  c&- 
df  Apollo  and  Arttmii  doatroTlng 
(f  Niobe ;  aod  apoD  Ibe  CDtablatun  of 
ras  a  eokiHal  figure  of  Kmjsiu.  This 
ow  b  tbe  Bridsh  Miueiim ;  bat  it  baa  bat 
udanna.  PaoaniM  (u  31.  §3),  in  hilt 
I  if  tbt  caTon,  apeaks  of  a  tripod  ab»n  it, 
MDtkmng  th«  tUtns  of  DiimjHns;  bat 
boJeaDDkmtbeUpcflheitatiie.iiii  " 


at  ia  eiceedniglj  imiro- 
Ubk,  becaoae  Od«  trere  FBI?  rare  in  GraKe  at  the  time 
irimlKcaeanhDswTote.  Tliewd^inaj  hare  been 
btndnced  bytbe  exctTT^or  to  indicate  that  the  theatn 
dneribed  b^  Kcacarchna  ma  not  in  eiiiten 


was  pnbablj  iiisa1«d  tba  tripod.  The  ctutom  of 
aopporting  bipoda  bj  itat«aa  vaa  not  uncmniDon. 
(Leake,  p.  IBS;  Vaoi,  Antiq.  in  Sritiik  Mtuttm, 
p.  lU.)  Thi.  cayem  waa  mbesqnentlj  conTmteti 
into  the  cbnich  of  Pana^hfa  Sjilidlima,  or  theHolj 
Virgin  cf  tbe  Grotto;  tiad  ma  used  as  anch  wbai 
Dodwell  Tiaitad  Athena.  It  ia  now,  honenr,  a 
idniple  cave;  and  the  lam^de  and  the  cborch  ani 
both  in  mine.  A  laige  ftagmeiit  rf  the  architiwe 
of  the  temple,  with  a  pait  of  the  inacriptJOD  apm  it, 
ia  Dow  lying  upon  tbe  alope  of  the  theatre :  H  baa 
been  hewn  into  a  diiukiiig  lixnigh.  (Wordawcvth, 
p.  9a)  The  cave  is  about  S4  feet  in  length,  with 
Ml  avenge  breadtb  of  20  feet.  Tbe  eatin  height  of 
the  mcoument  i£  Thnuyllna  !■  SS  feet  S  inebee. 
(Stnart) 

Above  tbe  monnnKnt  aie  two  odnmna,  which 
evidently  did  not  form  part  of  the  bnilding,  Tlieir 
triaDgDlar  anmmita  sopported  tripoda,  dedicated  by 
cbonigi  who  had  gained  pru/m  in  the  tbeatn  below. 
A  IJtUe  le  the  w«t  of  the  cave  ia  a  large  re 
,  in  which  do  doubt  a  atatoe  coce  stot 
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tinctly  aeen,  together  with  the  Cimoniaa  wall  uf  the 
Afwopolia ;  and  above,  the  PaitheDim  in  the  oentre, 
with  tbe  Pnpjlac*  CO  the  left.  The  artist  bu  ilao 
ffipmental  Uw  cuve  betwe«i  the  theatre  and  the 
Halt  (rf  tbe  Actopolii,  dewaibed  above,  tc^elher  with 
other  iMaller  excavaticua,  of  whicb  treoea  atilt  eiiaL 
Tbe  lame  tDt|RCt  ia  abn  repreeented  on  a  vaae  fbnnd 
at  Anlia,  on  which  appw  ^  theatre,  the  nKnunent 
of  TbiwjUna,  tbe  tnpodiil  columua,  and  above  then 
the  polygoual  willa  1^  llie  Aoopt^i,  dvwned  1?  lb* 


PuUKDon.  It  esrana  th*t  ttiu  pinnt  of  vbw  me 
pratij  Admired  b7  the  uKimtJL  XHcaeftrrhua  illudM 
to  tWa  TJBw,  when  ha  spaks  (t  e.)  of  "  the  mipii- 
ficmt  tmpla  of  Athena,  ailed  the  PutbeDOO,  noDg 
(ban  the  theatre,  and  itiildiig  the  spectator  with 
admintioo.''  (Leake,  f.  183,  Mq.)  Dodwdl,  ToL  L 
p.  399  i  Wordawvth,  p.  SS,  Mq.) 

e.  TkeOdoKmofBerodaorlttgaia. 

The  Oiluiim  (r  Kon^thatre*  of  BegiQa  iln  Uj 

lem  wall  of  the  / 

.7,  It  was  bnill 
AotoDiDee  bj  Herudce  Atticos, 
OdBum  of  B^lla  in  hoaotir  of  his  deceased  wifs.  It 
is  not  mentiimed  bj  Fiosuiias  in  his  deseriptioc  of 
Athena,  who  eifJiins  the  omlssim  in  a  anbrnqneat 
part  rf  his  woric  bj  the  remsik  that  it  was  not  com- 
DMOiced  at  the  time  hewTote  his  first  book.  (Pans.Tii, 
SO.  I  3.)  Paouiuai  remaiks  (I.  c.)  that  it  iiupaised 
all  other  Odoa  in  Qieece,  as  well  in  dijnansioiu  ae 
ID  other  respects;  sad  its  roof  of  cedar  wood  was 
particolirlj admired.  (Philostr.  Fil.So^.ii.  ).  §S.) 
The  length  of  its  dlsmeler  within  Che  walls  was 
abont  240  feet,  and  it  is  nlcalaled  to  hare  hr- 
nishedaccoDunodalian  for  aloot  6000  peisona.  There 
an  still  considerable  renuins  of  the  Imilding;  hat, 
■'  in  spile  of  tlieir  eitenC,  good  prescnation,  and  the 
ma:^ve  mitenal  of  which  thej  are  compwed,  Ihej 
have  a  poor  appeiuance,  owing  to  the  defects  of  the 
Boman  s^ls  of  architectare,  cBpedslly  of  the  rews 
of  small  and  apparently  nseleas  arches  with  which 
the  more  solid  portions  of  the  masoaij  an  per- 
forated, and  the  conseqneat  nnmbei  of  iosignificnnt 
parts  into  which  it  is  thas  sahdiTidsd."  (Mare,  toL 
ii.  p.  91.)  It  is  sarpiising  that  Stoait  ehoald  have 
supposed  the  remains  of  tins  osnpaTstirelj  gnutll 
Bfflnan  building  to  be  those  of  the  great  Dionjsiiu 
theatre,  in  which  the  dramas  of  the  Athenian  poets 
were  perfonaed. 

7.  Com  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  md  Fomtaia  of 
Ciepigdra. 
The  Cave  of  Apollo  and  Fan,  more  osuall; 
cdled  the  Cave  of  Fan,  laj  at  the  base  of  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  Acnqulis.  It  is  described  b?  Ha- 
Todotus  (vl  lOS)  as  dtnated  below  the  Acropolis, 
and  hj  Fausanias  (i.  38.  §  4)  as  a  little  below  the 
Proj^lara,  with  a  spring  of  water  war  it.  The 
wonbip  of  Apolio  in  this  oive  was  prebabl;  of  great 
■  ^l^tj. 


lentlj.. 


"  Ion  "  of  E 


;  Earip.  Ion,  506,  9SS,  it)  The  wor- 
■bip  of  Pan  in  this  cave  was  not  introdiiced  till  alter 
the  tattle  of  Marathon,  in  cooseqaence  of  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Athenians  on  that  occasiaD. 
His  ststae  nas  dedicated  by  Mlltiads,  and  Simmides 
wrote  the  inscription  fiir  it.  (Simonid.  Stliga.  p. 
176,  ed,  Schneidcwin.)    AslatnoofPi  *     ' 

pnblic  libmj  at  Cambridge,  was  dii 
garden  a  little  below  the  ave,  and  maj 


*  An  Odeitun  (^iSfioir)  w, 
rangements,  veij  similar  to 
it  differed   diieflj  b;  bi 


«,  in  its  form  and  ar- 
a  theatre,  liom  which 
?ing  roofed  over,  in  order 
:  appears  to  haio  been  ori- 
ginallj  designed  ihieflj  for  mnaical  rehearsals,  in 
snbardinntioa  to  the  great  choral  performanoes  in 
the  thatie,  and  ooosequcntt}  a  mnch  smaller  space 
was  required  for  the  audience. 
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the  identical  flgnis  dedicated  bj  Mltiadea.  Tiie 
cave  mtunre*  sboot  IB  feet  in  length,  SO  in  height, 
ud  IS  in  depth.  Then  are  two  eicaiated  le^es 
cot  in  the  rock,  tn  which  we  may  suppose  statota  of 
the  twv  di  ities  to  have  stood,  and  also  nameniu 
nicbss  and  hoka  fas  the  receplicsi  of  votive  ofiaingL 
The  foontain  near  the  caie,  of  which  Faassaiss 
does  not  mentioo  the  nsme,  was  called  Clefejdia 
(KAsfnSllM),  nKnancisitljEmpedo(V>><^).  It 
deritBd  the  name  cf  Clepsydra  from  its  being  sop- 

witb  the  barbonr  c£  Fhalerum.  (Aiistoi^  Lysistr. 
912,  SchoLodbc.  ad  F1191.  853,  Av.  1694;  Ho. 
Bych.).vc.  KAe^-iSpa,  K^rf-lfpinay,  nOm.)  "  TIm 
only  access  to  this  fbtmtain  is  Irao  the  eacloeed 
platform  of  the  AuopoUs  above  it  The  approach  to 
it  is  at  the  north  of  the  Dorthem  wing  of  Uie  Propy- 
Isea.  Here  we  bif;in  to  dcecsud  a  flight  of  fbi^- 
seven  stepi  cat  in  the  rock,  bnt  partially  oued  with 
slabs  of  marble.     The  descent  is  arebed  over  with 

with  niches  cnt  in  its  sides.  In  the  chapel  is  a  well, 
inrmonntcd  with  a  peiistaniaai  it  msible:  below 
which  is  the  water  now  at  a  distance  cf  about  30  feet.* 
(Wordsworth.)  This  flight  of  ste[«  is  sun  in  the 
anneisd  cdn  from  the  British  Unseam,  in  which  tlje 
cave  of  Pan  is  repreaeated  at  the  foot,  add  the  etaCaa 
of  Athena  Fromachos  and  the  Fartheoon  at  the 
he  obverse  is  the  aiie  cf  the  oian  :  the 


e  sanctnuy  of  Aglaniiu,  one  of  the  three  daugh- 
f  Cocropa,  was  also  a  cavern  Mlnated  in  the 
northern  bee  rf  the  Acropolis.  It  is  evident  {r«n 
several  passages  in  the  /o«  of  Enripid«  (S,  396, 
506, 953,  U13)that  the  Aglaoriam  was  in  some  part 
of  the  predpkes  called  the  Lcog  Bocks,  which  mo 
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eastward  of  the  grotto  of  Pan.  [See  above,  p.  266,  b.] 
It  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot  from  which  Aglanros 
and  her  sister  Herse  threw  themselves  from  the  rocks 
of  the  Acnypdis,  npon  opening  the  chest  which  con- 
tained Erichthonios  (Pans.  L  18.  §  2);  and  it  was 
also  near  this  sanctuary  that  the  Persians  gained 
access  to  the  Acropolis.    (Herod,  viii.  35.)     We 
learn  from  Fansanias  that  the  cave  wss  situated  at 
the  steepest  part  tif  the  hill,  which  is  also  described 
by  Herodotns  as  predpitoos  at  this  point.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  aboat  60  yaids  to  the  east  of  the  cave  of  Pan 
and  at  the  base  of  a  precipice  is  a  remarkable  cavern; 
and  40  yards  fbrther  in  the  same  direction,  there  is 
another  cave  much  smaller,  immediately  nnder  the 
wall  of  the  citadel,  and  only  a  few  yards  distant  from 
the  northern  portico  of  the  Erechtheimn.  In  the  latter 
there  are  thirteen  niches,  which  prove  it  to  have 
been  a  consecrated  spot;  and  there  can  be  no  donbt 
that  the  larger  was  also  a  sanctuary,  thoogh  niches 
an  not  equally  apparent,  in  oonsequoice  of  the  snr- 
ftfoe  of  the  rock  not  being  so  well  preserved  as  in  the 
amaUer  cavern.     One  of  these  two  caves  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Aglaurinm.    Leake  conjectured,  from 
the  account  of  a  stratagem  of  Peisistratus,  that  there 
was  a  communication  from  the  Aglaurium  to  the 
platferm  of  the  dtadeL     After  Peisistratus  had 
adzed  the  dtadd,  his  next  object  was  to  disarm  the 
Athenians.      With  this  view    he  summoned  the 
Atli»frian«  in  the  Anacdum,  which  was  to  the  west 
of  the  Aglaurium.    While  he  was  addressing  them, 
thqr  laid  down  their  arms,  which  were  sdzed  by  the 
partisans  of   Peisistratus  and  OHiveyed  into  the 
Agknrium,  apparently  with  the  view  of  bdng  carried 
into  the  dtadel  itself.     (Polyaen.  i.  21.)    Now  this 
oonjeetnre  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  an 
andent  flight  of  stairs  near  the  Erechthdum,  leading 
into  the  cavern,  and  from  thence  passing  downwards 
through  a  deep  cleft  in  the  rock,  nearly  paralld  in  its 
Section  to  the  outer  wall,  and  opening  out  in  the 
fine  of  the  cfiflf  a  little  below  the  foundation.     [See 
above,  p.  268,  a.]  It  would  therefiore  appear  that  this 
cave,  the  smaller  of  the  two  above  mentioned,  was 
the  Agraalium,  the  access  to  which  from  the  Acro- 
polis was  close  to  the  northern  portico  of  the  Erech- 
thdum,  which  led  into  the  sanctuary  of  Pandrosus, 
tile  only  one  of  the  three  daughters  (tf  Gecrops  who 
remained  faithful  to  her  trust.     Leake  conjectures 
that  the  Aglaurium,  which  is  never  described  as  a 
temple,  but  only  as  a  sanctuary  or  sacred  endosure, 
was  used  in  a  more  extended  dgnification  to  com- 
prehend both  caves,  one  bdng  more  especially  sacred 
to  Aglanms  and  the  other  to  her  sister  Herse.    The 
position  of  the  Aglaurium,  as  near  the  cave  of  Pan, 
and  in  fitmt  of  the  Erechtheinm  and  Parthenon  (wph 
UaWdios  ¥auv\  is  clesrly  shown  in  the  following 
pasBsge  of  Euripides  (/on,  506,  seq.),  where  the 
fivx^cci  /uucpai  probably  refer  to  the  flight  of 
sti^: — 

2  TloMhs  baiefinara  Ktd 
wapwXi^awra  r4Tpa 

Xra  xop^^  irr§l€ova't  wo^iif 

^Aypavkov  xSpai  rpiyovot 

rriiita  x^ofpi  vpb  UaXXdSios  vwv^ 

Wordsworth  (p.  87)  conjectures,  with  some  proba- 
bility, that  it  may  have  been  by  the  same  liecret 
eommunication  thiat  the  Persians  got  into  the 
Acropolis. 

Aoeoniing  to  one  tradition  Aglaurus  predpitated 
henelf  frum  the  Acropolis,  as  a  sacr^oe,  to  saVe 
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her  country ;  and  it  was  probably  on  this  accoimt 
that  the  Athenian  ephebi,  on  recdving  thdr  first 
suit  of  armour,  were  accustomed  to  take  an  oath 
in  the  Aglaurium,  that  they  would  defend  thdr 
country  to  the  last.  (Dem.  de  FdU.  Leg.  p.  438 ; 
PoUux,  viii  105;  PhOostr.  ViL  ApolL  iv.  21; 
Hermann,  Ch^iech,  StaattaUerth.  §  123.  n.  7.) 

9.  The  TheteimiL 

The  Thesdum  (Oiytrcioy),  or  tomple  of  Theseus, 
is  the  best  preserved  of  all  Uie  monuments  of  andent 
Athens.  It  is  dtuated  on  a  hdght  in  the  NW.  of 
the  dty,  north  of  the  Areiopagns,  and  near  the  gym- 
nadum  of  Ptolemy.  (Paus.  i  17.  §  2;  Pint.  Tka. 
36.)  It  was  at  the  same  time  a  temple  and  a  tomb, 
having  been  built  to  recdve  the  bcoies  of  Theseus, 
which  Cunon  had  brought  from  Scyroe  to  Athens  in 
B.  a  469.  (Thuc.  i.  98 ;  Plut  Cun,  8,  Thes.  36; 
Died.  iv.  62 ;  Pans.  L  c)  The  temple  appears  to 
have  been  commenced  in  the  same  year,  and,  al- 
lowing five  years  for  its  completion,  was  probably 
finished  about  465.  It  is,  therefore,  about  thirty 
years  older  than  the  Parthenon.  It  possessed  the 
privilege  of  an  asylum,  in  which  runaway  daves,  in 
particular,  were  accustomed  to  take  refoge.  (Diod. 
L  c;  Plut.  Thes.  I  c,  de  ExiL  17;  Hesych.,  Etym. 
M.  s.  V,  Bi^ciby.)  Its  sacred  endosure  was  so  large 
as  to  serve  sometimes  as  a  place  of  militaiy  assem- 
bly. (Thuc.  vi.  61.) 

The  Temple  of  Theseus  was  built  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  stands  upon  an  artificial  foundation 
formed  of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  limestone. 
Ite  architecture  is  of  Ihe  Doric  order.  It  is  a 
Peripteral  Hexastyle,  that  is,  it  is  surrounded  with 
columns,  and  has  six  at  each  front  There  are 
thirteen  cdumns  on  each  of  the  flanks,  induding 
those  at  the  angles,  which  are  also  reckoned  among 
those  of  the  front,  so  that  the  number  of  columns 
surrounding  the  temple  b  thirty-four.  The  stylobate 
is  two  feet  four  inches  high,  and  has  only  two  steps, 
instead  of  three,  a  fact  which  Stuart  accounts  for 
by  tile  feet  of  the  temple  being  an  heroum.  The 
total  length  of  the  temple  on  the  upper  step  of  the 
stylobate  is  104  feet,  and  its  total  breadth  45  feet, 
or  more  accuratdy  104*23  and  45011  respectively. 
(Penrose.)  Ite  hdght  from  the  bottom  of  the  sty- 
lobate to  the  summit  of  the  pediment  is  33|  feet. 
It  consiste  of  a  oella  having  a  ]»onaos  or  prodomus 
to  the  east,  and  an  opisthodomus  or  poeticum  to  the 
west.  The  pranaos  and  opisthodomus  were  each 
separated  fnm  the  ambulatory  of  the  peristyle  by 
two  colunms,  and  perhaps  a  railing,  which  may 
have  united  the  two  columns  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  antae  at  the  end  of  the  prolongation  ik  the 
walls  of  the  cells.  The  oella  is  40  feet  in  length, 
the  prouaos,  induding  the  eastern  portico,  33  feet, 
and  the  ojnsthodomus,  including  the  western  portico, 
27  feet.  The  ambuUtory  at  the  sides  of  the  temple 
is  six  feet  in  breadth.  The  columns,  both  of  the 
peristyle  and  in  the  two  vestibules,  are  three  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  nearly 
nineteen  feet  high. 

The  eastern  fWmt  of  the  temple  was  the  prindpal 
one.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  depth  of  the 
pnmaos,  but  still  more  decisively  by  the  sculptures. 
The  ten  metopes  of  the  eastern  front,  with  the  four 
adjoining  on  dther  dde,  are  exdndvely  adorned 
with  sculpture,  all  the  other  metopes  having  been 
plain.  It  was  not  till  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon 
that  sculpture  was  employed  to  decorate  the  entire 
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frieze  of  the  peristyle.  The  two  pediments  of  the 
porticoes  were  also  filled  with  scnlptareB.  On  the 
eastern  pediment  there  are  traces  in  the  marble  of 
metallic  fastenings  for  statues  :  it  is  nsnallj  stated 
that  the  western  pediment  did  not  contain  any 
figures,  but  Penrose,  in  his  recent  examination  of 
the  temple,  has  disoorered  dear  indications  of  the 
positions  which  the  sculptures  occupied.  Besides 
the  pediments,  and  the  abo?e-mentioned  metopes, 
the  only  other  parts  €i  the  tunple  adorned  with 
sculpture  are  the  firiezes  over  the  columns  and  antae 
of  Ihe  pranaos  and  opisthodomus.  These  friezes 
stretch  across  the  whole  breadth  of  ^the  oeUa  and 
the  ambulatory,  and  are  38  foet  in  length. 


GROUND-PLAir   OF  TUB  THESBIUM. 

Although  the  temple  itMlf  is  nearly  perfect,  the 
sculptures  hare  sustained  great  injury.  The  figures 
in  Uie  two  pediments  have  entirely  disappeared; 
and  the  metopes  and  the  frieze  have  been  greatly 
mutiUited.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  show  that 
these  sculptures  bdong  to  the  highest  style  of  Grecian 
art  The  relief  is  bold  and  salient,  approaching  to 
the  proportions  of  the  entire  statue,  the  figures  in 
some  instances  appearing  to  be  only  slightly  attached 
to  the  table  of  the  marble.  The  sculptures,  both  of 
the  metopes  and  of  the  friezes,  were  painted,  and 
still  preserve  remains  of  the  colours.  Leake  observes 
that  "  vestiges  of  brazen  and  golden-ooloured  arms, 
of  a  blue  sl^,  and  of  blue,  green,  and  red  drapery, 
are  still  very  apparent  A  painted  foliage  and 
maeander  is  seen  on  the  interior  cornice  of  the 
peristyle,  and  painted  stars  in  the  Uumnaria."  In 
the  British  Museum  there  are  casts  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  friezes,  and  of  three  of  the  metopes 
fitan  the  northern  side,  being  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth,  commencing  from  the  north-east  angle. 
They  were  made  at  Athens,  by  direction  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin,  fiiom  the  sculptures  which  then  existed 
upon  the  temple,  where  tiiey  still  remain. 

The  suljects  of  the  sculptures  are  the  expldts  of 
Theseus  and  of  Hercules;  for  the  Theseium  was  not 
only  the  tomb  and  heroum  of  Theseus,  but  also  a 
monument  in  honour  of  his  friend  and  companion 
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Hercules.  The  intimate  friendship  of  these  two 
heroes  is  well  known,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  state- 
ment of  an  ancient  writer  that,  when  Theseus  had 
been  delivered  by  Hercules  from  the  chains  of  Ai- 
doneus,  king  of  tiie  Molossi,  he  conducted  Hercules 
to  Athens,  that  he  might  be  purified  from  the  murder 
of  his  children :  that  Theseus  then  not  only  shared 
his  property  with  Hercules,  but  resigned  to  the 
latter  all  the  sacred  places  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  Athenians,  changing  all  the  Theseia  of 
Attica,  except  four,  into  Herscleia.  (Philochorus, 
ap,  PkU,  Tkes.  35.)  The  Hercules  Furens  of  Eu- 
ripides seems,  like  the  Theseium,  to  have  been 
intended  to  celebrate  unitedly  the  deeds  and  glory 
of  the  two  friends.  Hence  this  tragedy  has  been 
called  a  Temple  of  Theseus  in  verse.  Euripides 
probably  refened  to  this  Theseium,  among  other 
buildings  of  Athens,  in  the  passage  beginning  {Here. 
Fur,  1323):— 

eirov  ifA*  ii/jM^  irp6s  itSXtffiM  TUiKkiZos, 
ixti  x^P^*  ^^  SeyrUras  fudirfurros. 

In  the  sculptural  decorations  of  his  temj^e  The- 
seus yielded  to  his  friend  the  most  conspicuous 
place.  Hence  the  ten  metopes  in  front  of  the  temple 
are  occupied  by  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  while  those 
on  the  two  flanks,  only  eight  in  all,  relate  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus.  The  fineze  over  the  opisthodomus 
represents  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae, 
in  which  Theseus  took  part;  but  the  subject  of  the 
frieze  of  the  pranaos  cannot  be  made  out,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  sculptures. 
Stuart  (voL  iiL  p.  9)  supposes  that  it  represents 
part  of  the  battie  of  Marathon,  and  espedaUy  the 
phantom  of  Theseus  rushmg  upon  the  Persians; 
Mfiller  {Denkmaler  der  aUen  Kmtty  p.  11),  that 
the  subject  is  the  war  of  Theseus  with  the  Pallan- 
tidae,  a  race  of  gigantic  strength,  who  are  said  to 
have  contended  with  Theseus  for  the  throne  of 
Athens ;  Leake  (p.  604),  that  it  represented  the 
battie  of  the  giants,  who  were  subdued  mainly  by 
the  help  of  Hercules.  Leake  urges,  with  great 
probability,  that  as  the  ten  metopes  in  finont  of  the 
building  were  devoted  to  the  exploits  of  Hercules, 
and  ei^t,  less  conspicuously  situated,  to  those  of 
Theseus;  and  that  as  the  frieze  over  the  qpisthodo- 
mus  referred  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  exploits 
of  Theseus,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  oone- 
sponding  panel  of  the  pranaos  related  to  some  of  the 
exploits  (rf"  Hercules. 

The  Theseium  vras  far  many  centuries  a  Chris- 
tian church  dedicated  to  St  George.  "  When  it 
was  converted  into  a  Christian  church,  the  two  in- 
terior cohunns  of  the  pronaos  were  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  altar  and  its  semknrcular  enclosure, 
customary  in  Greek  churches.  A  large  door  vras  at 
the  same  time  peroed  in  the  wall,  which  separates 
the  oella  frx>m  the  opsthodomus;  when  Athens  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  riding 
into  the  churches  on  horseback,  this  door  was  closed, 
and  a  small  one  was  made  in  the  southern  wall. 
The  roof  of  the  cella  is  entirely  modem,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  beams  and  lacunaria  of 
tiie  peristyle  are  wanting.  In  other  respects  the 
temple  is  complete."  (Leake.)  The  building  is 
now  converted  into  the  national  Museum  of  Athens, 
and  has  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its 
original  condition.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the  oella 
has  been  replaced  by  one  in  aooovdanoe  with  the 
original  design  of  the  building. 
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The  Uin«  intniw  •r)dh  of  Ihe  ThnoDin  wen 
dmrntcd  with  ptictiDgs  bj  Micon.  (Pins.  I.  c.) 
Thfl  JitDMA  apon  which  thej  wm  paJjited  ia  BtiU 
■pjKnnC,  and  showi  thai  «ch  punting  corend  the 
(Dlin  wmll  frran  the  roof  la  two  f«t  nine  incha 
■hon  of  the  pavemstit.     (Luke,  p.  SIS.) 

The  idcDt^citioii  el  the  church  at  St.  G«arge  with 
th»  temple  nf  Thaeni  hu  ilwsjB  been  contidered 
one  of  ^  m«t  certain  poinlii  in  Alheniin  topo- 
gnphf;  bat  it  hal  been  attacked  bj  Bom,  in  a 
funphlet  WTiatn  in  nudem  Greek  (rh  Sqsfiiu'  ml 
i  iv^T  Tai  'UptMS,  Athen.  1S38),  in  which  it  is 
tnainlained  that  the  bnilding  naoalij  calicd  the  The- 
Kinni  ia  in  rea]itj  the  temple  at  Aies,  mentioned 
bj  Panuniu  (i.  S.  |  4).  Roei  upia,  1.  I'bat  the 
tnnple  of  Theseus  i>  described  bj  Plutarch  u  eitn- 
Med  in  the  centie  of  the  dtj  (Ir  /tir^  if  w6\. 
yAefc  36),  whmM  the  eiiating  temple  ia  near  tl 
watem  eitremit;  of  the  aocient  citj.  3.  That 
appiars,  fmn  the  t»limoof  of  Cjriacna  of  Aneona, 
who  lisnlled  in  Gr«e<«  in  1436,  that  at  that  time 
the  edific«  boa  the  unn  of  the  temple  of  Art*. 
3.  That  ibere  hwe  been  discc       
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below  the  bniUiff  a  tdw  ef  marble  statOM  or  Cai;- 
atida,  lepineuting  fanman  florae,  with  serpents' 
tuls  for  their  lower  eitieinilies,  Hbich  Koaa  mo- 
dden  to  be  the  tponymons  hersee  of  the  Attic  tribes 
mentioned  bj  Pamiamas  u  in  the  immediate  netgh- 
bonrhood  of  the  lemple  <tf  Ares.  4.  The  &rt  of  the 
BcnlptluH  at  the  lemple  repnaenting  the  eiploHa  of 
Theseiu  and  Hercules  Roes  does  not  consider  euf- 
firient  to  pDve  that  it  was  the  Thesaonii  eince  tbe 
expliota  of  theae  two  hemea  are  eiactl;  the  tabjtcU 
which  the  Athenians  would  be  likelj  to  select  as  the 
most  appropriate  decoration!  of  the  temple  of  the 
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I.ii.  n.3l6)>i 
sr,  vol  ili,  p.  a 


is  giten  b; 
n  (in  Jahlr'a 
342);  bat  as  his  hypetheeis 
naa  Deen  generally  rejected  by  acholare,  it  ia  nnne- 
ceesarj  lo  enter  inio  any  refulation  of  iC  (Comp. 
PittBkis,in^(Vii..jn;Ai!oJ:Zet(»9,l83e,Febr.and 
Harcb;  Gerhard,  Hail.  LU.  Zeit.  1839,  No.  1G9; 
Ulrichs,  in  A<maL  d.  Jntl.  Arclaol.  1843,  p.T4,fo:i.  j 


Qta6vt,ATtl>aoL  ZtitKArifl,  1S43,  No.  e.) 


10,  l%t  Olgmpieimi. 


The  lila  of  tbe  Olympdnm  ('0\u>iiriiut),  or 
Temple  of  Zeus  Oljmpiiu,  ia  indicated  by  tiileen 
gigantic  Coriatbian  colnmna  of  white  marble,  lo  the 
mtb-east  of  tlie  Acropolis,  and  oesj  the  right  bank 
of  tbe  Uiaana.  This  lemple  not  only  eioeedad  in 
nngmtnde  all  other  lemtdte  in  Athena,  bat  was  the 
greatest  ever  dediriled  tn  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
Citaka,  and  one  (f  tbe  fbnr  most  reninmed  eiamplea 
of  arrhilertnre  in  marble,  the  other  three  being  the 
lempln  ti  Efhans,  Brancfaidae,  and  FJeusis.  (Vi- 
troT.  TiL  Pnef.)  It  was  conmenMd  by  Feiiiatntna, 
and  Gniahed  by  Hadrian,  after  many  snapentions 
and  hrtemiptkas,  tlie  work  occupying  a  [crial  of 
DCtrly  700  years.  Hence  it  ia  called  by  Piuloatratus 
"  a  great  struggle  with  time"  {xp^""  ***)"  *>■'- 
rwM,  Vil.  jicjiA.  i.  35.  §  3).  The  original  founder 
of  the  temple  ta  laid  to  bkve  been  Dencalion.  (Psus. 
i.  IB.  j  8.)  The  eiecticD  of  the  temple  wu 
tnuHd  by  Posistratns  to  fbnr  archilecU,  wl 


by  VitmTiU)  (t  c),  and  oy  whom 
it  appnis  to  haie  been  planned  in  all  its  extent  and 
magnitude.  The  work  was  continued  bf  the  sons 
of  PeiaistraCna  1  but  after  their  eipulsinn  from 
Athens  it  remnined  untouched  for  nearly  400  years. 
It  is  not  impossible,  as  Hure  has  remarked,  that 
prejudice  against  the  Pdsietratidae  may  have  ope- 
rated against  the  pnaecutinn  of  their  unfinished 
monuments,  althongh  no  alluHon  oecofs  in  any 
writer  lo  auch  a  moiive  for  the  toifensioD  of  the 

The  Peisistratidie  most  hare  mide  conudersble 
pmgioea  in  the  work,  since  ancient  writers  speak  of 
it  in  ita  unfinished  stale  in  terms  of  the  highest  sd- 
nuruticD.  It  al»  appears  fran  these  acconnls  to 
have  BuEered  little  from  the  Penian  inraeion,  pro- 
bably from  its  Duly  cceiaisting  at  th^t  time  of  solid 
masses  of  masonry,  which  tbe  Persisna  would  hanlly 
ha>e  Uken  the  trouble  of  demolishing.  Dicae. 
archoa,  who  visited  Athens  prior  to  any  renewal  aC 
I  the  work,  describes  it,  "  though  half  finished,  M  aX' 
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ddnf;  ubmafaiHOt  b;  the  deaign  of  the  bajlding,  mi 
Hhidi  mnild  hkve  been  moeC  utmiimble  if  it  bad 
been  finiehed.'  {"OAiifiiriw,  ^fuiiAii  ii>r.  mtb- 
v\4f<^  ^  ^X^  ^''  T^*  i>^o£tf^Jiu  ivoypaipijif' 
■ytrd/aiior  S*  Av  Bi\TKrror,  (frff)  awrriA^ff^i). 
p.  UO,  sd.  Fohr.)  Amlotle  (PoUt.  >.  11)  mim- 
tioDB  it  u  (Hie  ni  the  fxtloaaal  nndeitakingH  of  despodt 
govenunetitg,  placing  it  in  the  unie  otegorj  u  tfai 
l^nniidi  of  Egjpt  i  uid  Lirii  (ili.  20)  epeott  of  it 
u  "  Jorie  Olpajii  tsmplum  Athenie,  imnni  in  terris 
inchoatnin  pro  iD*goitudi»  dei,"  where  "  Dnum  '  ie 
med  becULM  it  ma  *  greater  mrk  tliui  inj  other 
templo  of  the  god.  (Comp.  Strab.ii.  p.3S6;  Plot. 
Sol  33  ;  Laciu,  Icaro-Maip.  S4.)  About  b.  c. 
174  Antiochiu  Epiphsnee  commeiiced  the  mm- 
pletiun  of  tJie  temple.  Ho  emplojed  ■  Remui  uchi- 
tect  of  the  Dune  of  Cesiutiss  to  proceed  with  it. 
CoHotiDi  cboee  the  Corinthian  order,  which  iru 
adhered  to  in  the  euheequenl  proaecolJoa  of  1 


(Vitn,. 


.;Athen. 


.p.  194,*.;  Veil,  Pat. 


Upon  the  death  of  AntiochoB  in  b.  c  1 64 
was  intermjjted  ;  and  abont  SO  Jean  aftervarda 
nme  cf  ill  columns  were  tnctported  to  RmiHi  by 
SnlU  fv  the  oM  of  Uie  Capitoline  temple  at  fiome. 
(Plin.  xjatl.  S.  i.  6.)  Tbe  work  wu  not  resomed 
till  the  roign  of  Angiutas,  when  a  tocietj  of  princea, 
alUei  or  dependent*  of  the  Roman  empire,  undertook 
to  complete  tin  building  at  Iheir  jinnt  expense. 
(Suet.  Aug.  60.)  Bnt  the  bononr  of  its  final  com- 
pletion  was  merred  for  tLidriaa,  nho  dedicat«d  the 
temple,  and  set  ap  the  slatne  of  tbe  (tod  nitbiu  the 
cdla,  (Pans.  i.  IS.  %  6,  seq.;  Sportian.  Badr.  13; 
Km  Case.  Iiix.  IS.) 

Pausaniat  safs  that  the  whole  exterior  indeenre 
wu  about  fmir  etadia  in  circnmference,  and  that  it 
was  full  of  alatnes  of  Hadrian,  dedicated  bj  the  Gre- 
rian  alies.  Of  tbene  staCnea  manj  of  the  pedestals 
have   been   fbnnd,  with    inicriptiaiia    npm    them. 


ATHENAE. 
(BifcUi,  Inter.  No.  321—346.)     Fnm  On 
remains  of  tiie  temple,  we  can  ascertain  ita  i 
general  form.    According  \a  tbe 
Mr.  Fennwe,  it  waa  354  ft«t  (more  exactlj'  3S4-2S5) 
in  Inigth,  and  ITl  feet  (171-16)  in  breadth.     "It 
ixmsiatod  of  a  cella,  annoonded  bj  a  pensile,  which 
had  10  colunms  in  liont,  and  SO  on  the  aidn.     The 
peristyle,  bdng  double  m  the  sides,  and  haTing  a 
triple  range  at  dtbcr  end,  besides  dues  colnmna 
between  anCae  at  octa  end  of  the  eelU,  ctmraated 
altogether  of  120  ctJumns."     (Leaks.)     Of  these 
columns    IG  are  now  standing,  with  thdr  aithi- 
tians,  J3  at  the  Boatb-east«m  angle,  and  the 
mamingniree,  which  are  of  the  intai«  row  of 
southern  side,  not  lar  from  tiie  soatb-westem  anj^ 
These  are  the  largot  colnmna  of  marble  now  atand- 
ing  in  Europe,  being  nx  and  a  half  feet  in  diamelar, 
ai^  above  sixty  feet  high. 

A  recent  traveller  remarks,  that  the  doolation  rf 
the  spot  on  which  thej  stand  adds  much  to  the  eStct 
of  their  tail  majutic  forms,  and  that  scarcely  any 
nun  is  more  calculated  Ui  excite  stronger  emotions 
of  combined  sdmiiatiDn  and  awe.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  wbere  the  enormoiis  masses  have  disappesred 
of  which  this  temple  was  built.  Ite  deetructiga 
probably  commcfK«l  at  an  early  period,  and  sup- 
plied firan  time  to  time  building  materiala  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Athena  during  the  middle  agea. 

Under  the  oourt  of  the  temple  there  are  some 
very  large  and  deep  vaults,  which  Forchhaimnsr 
considers  to  be  a  portion  of  a  htrge  dstero,  alludod 
to  by  Pausaniaa  as  the  chasm  into  which  the  vatem 
Howed  after  the  flood  of  DeunUion.  From  this  cis- 
tein  Uiere  is  a  conduit  running  in  th»  direction  of 
the  fountain  of  Callirrlio£,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  Veen  partly  supplied  with  water  by  this  meuiH. 
(Leake,  p.S13;  UuR,  toL  ii.  p.  79  j  Forchhammer, 
p.  367.) 


ATHENAE. 
tl.  Thm  BonlagmiKif  Andmtieat  Cgrritttet. 

Thi*  bnilding,  nilgmrlj  («ll«d  tlie  "  Temple  of  ths 
Wioda,*  frnn  the  flgona  of  the  winds  upon  iti  fwat, 
u  ■liutHl  aorth  of  Um  AcropcJii,  anil  in  itill  ex- 
tant. IM  date  is  DnnrUin,  but  the  strle  rf  the 
KulptOT*  and  vi^tA^Dre  u  thought  to  belong  to 
tbe  penod  lAa  Asunder  the  Gmt.  MtUler  snp- 
pivo  it  to  hare  been  ended  ahoat  B-&  100;  and  its 
date  moat  be  prioi  to  the  Diiddle  of  the  flm  centorj 
B.  c  iinoi  it  in  mentioiwd  b;  Varro  (ff,  R-m.  i. 
%  i;>  It  Berred  both  u  tbe  matbocock  and 
publie  dock  of  Alhoia.     It  >a  u  octagonal  lower, 


Kith  it*  eight  Dde>  bcicii;  mpeetiieljthe  direction  of 
iha  eight  wiodi  ioto  nhich  the  Atfaeman  coapaa 
wit  diTided.  The  diraetioai  cf  the  scvenJ  ndee 
WHD  indicated  bj  the  fignna  and  namia  of  the  eight 
winds,  which  were  tculftored  on  tbe  frieie  cf  the 
mEablatore,  On  the  nunmit  of  the  building  there 
atood  originallj  a  bronze  figure  of  a  Triton,  holding 
a  «aAd  in  liia  light  hand,  and  taming  on  a  pivot, 
■0  M  to  wrre  he  a  weathenwk.  (Vitnir.  L  6.  §  4-)' 
Thii  montunait  ii  called  a  honlagium  b;  Varrci 
(L  c).  It  fbnned  a  nwanire  of  tinM  in  two  waTa. 
On  each  of  ita  eight  aidea,  beneath  the  fignrea  of 
the  winda,  lioea  an  (till  vinlile,  which,  with  the 
(DOtoooa  that  atood  oat  above  them,  fonoed  a  asieB 
of  ntOdliila.  In  the  centie  of  the  interior  of  the 
bnilding  there  waa  a  depejdis,  or  water-dock, 
Um  rsmaim  of  which  are  Mili  liable.  On  the 
(OBlh  tide  d  the  boilding  then  waa  a  diton, 
idiich  waa  aupplied  with  water  ham  the  apring 
caUsl  Clepq'dn,  nntr  the  earn  of  Pan.  Lake 
Malea  that  a  portjon  of  the  aqoednct  existed  Dot 
Img  ainc^  and  formed  part  of  a  modem  coDdait  for 
tbe  conTejBDce  uf  water  to  a  neighboaring  nueqne, 
fv  tbe  aerTice  of  tbe  Tnrka  in  their  ablutjraia.  It 
maj  not  be  nnneceeaair  ti<  remind  the  reader  that 
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Cleptrdia  wie  th 
and  waa  not  ao  failed  baa  the  fbantain  of  Uie  aanie 
name,  which  inpplied  it  with  water;  the  aimilarit; 
of  tbe  namea  ie  aoddantaL  The  reaaoo  of  the 
fbnnlain  near  the  cave  cf  Pan  bdng  called  Clep- 
ijdni  haa  been  given  abore.     [See  p.  iSi,  b.] 

Tbe  height  lA  the  baildmg  from  ita  feandation  ia 
44  iMt.  On  the  NE.  and  NW.  aidea  an  dii^ 
Corinthian  portiooei,  giving  acceia  to  the  interior; 
and  to  the  tmth  wall  ii  affixed  a  sort  of  tomt, 
(brtning  Caree.qnarten  of  a  dicle,  to  coilMii  tbe 
ctatcra  which  anppUed  water  to  the  ckpeydTK. 

IS.  Tkt  Ckaragie  ifimuiBtnt  o/Lgiieraltt. 
Thie  elegant  mmmneitt,  vnlgarlj  called  the 
"  Lantam  of  DenMatbenea,"  wai  dediated  bj 
Ljncntee  in  B.C.  835 — t,  ae  we  learn  from  an  in- 
aOTptJcai  oo  the  architrave,  which  lecoids  that 
'^  LjBicntes,  son  of  Ljsithcjdfa  of  Cicjnna,  kd  the 
chornfl,  when  the  boji  of  the  bribe  of  Acamantia 
anqnofd,   when   Thecal   {Ja^ed    the  fiate,  when 


llMjr  had  gained  h 
Somecf  tbeae  tripoda  were  placed  apm  email  tern- 
plee,  whidi  were  erected  dtbtr  in  the  {ndncta  of 
the  theatre,  or  in  s  street  which  ran  almg  the 
eaaton  aide  of  the  AcropoUa,  from  the  PiTtandnm 
to  theLenaeuniiOr  eaored  (a>d«an  of  IXonjBBt  near 


)l 

!     ' 
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tfas  tbeatre,  and  which  ma  bence  called  the 
"  Stnwt  of  Tripods."  (Pan«.  i.  20.  §  1.) 
(  Of  thaie  templeBQnljtwQ  nQwrenMin;  the  monn- 
r  ramt  of  ThiMjll os^BiKaUir 'JBoJeTIiB  theatre,  of 
I  which  ir«  have  already  spdiea  [tea  p.  385] ;  and  the 
monameat  qf  Ljucrata,  nhicb  atood  in  the  stnet 
it«tf.  It  appears  that  this  atreet  was  funned  en- 
'tirely  hy  a  seriea  of  such  monamentfl;  and  from  the 
inscriptions  cngm-ed  on  the  architnTes  that  the 
dramatic  chnmiclea  or  didasraliae  wan  munlj  coin- 
pUed.  The  monament  of  Ljsicnlas  is  of  Uie  Co- 
rinthian order.  It  ia  a  small  ciroalar  bailding  on  a 
aquare  basemenC,  of  white  marble,  and  nrered  b;  a 
mpola.  BOpported  by  eii  Corinthian  cohunna.  Its 
mole  hn^ht  waa  34  feet,  of  which  the  aqnare  basis 
was  14  fe<  the  body  of  the  building  (o  the  aaniDiit 
of  the  colmnm  IS  feet,  and  the  entablstore,  toge- 
ther  with  the  capoU  and  apei,  8  feet.  There  waa 
□0  acwss  to  the  interior,  whidi  «u  only  6  Icet  in 
diameter.  The  frieie,  of  which  there  are  casts  in  the 
British  UuBenm,  represents  the  destnicticn  of  the 
TyrriKnian  {uratea  by  Diunyans  and  Ins  aUoidaals. 


^<  -^w  ■,  -  /'LrT-j^-^yt'-.'- 
VS'.  7Ae  FomtiHn  o/  CaUirrhoi,  a 

The  fountain  at  Callinhoe  (KatJ^f^),  or  En- 
Deacmnns  QEmiKf<yvm\  was  stnatdd  in  th«  SE. 
of  the  dlj.  It  was,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, the  only  aoorce  of  nnd  drinkaUe  water  in 
Attacoa.  (Pans.  i.  U.  g  V)  It  was  employed  in 
all  the  more  IrDportant  services  of  relipon,  and  by 
women  prior  to  their  nnptiala,  (Thuc.  ii.  15.)  We 
leam  from  Thui^ydides  (J.  c.)  that  it  waa  onginally 
named  Callirrho^^,  when  the  natunl  aoorces  wera 
open  to  view,  bnt  that  it  was  a^rwarda  named 
Euneacmnns,  from  hand);  been  fitted  with  nine 
pipes  {irpmnmi)  by  the  Pdsislraljdas.  Hence  it  ap- 
peirs  that  the  natumi  ararces  were  coiered  by 
some  Idnd  of  building,  and  that  the  waier  was  eon- 
dncted  through  nine  pipes.  Enneacnmos  api«iirs 
to  hare  been  the  name  of  (he  fountain,  in  the  archi- 
t«ctnral  sense  of  the  term;  bnt  the  spring  or  source 
continued  lo  be  calkd  Caliirrhoe,  and  is  the  name 
which  it  atCl  beva.  (Comparx  Stat.  Tluib.  lii.  629 : 
"  Et  qoos  Csllirrhoe  norifs  emuitiha!  undis  Iin- 
plicat."}  It  has  ben  supposed  from  a  fagment  cf 
Cratlnua  (ap.  Schid.  ad  Arliloph.  EquU.  630; 
Soidaa,  a.  v.  Sflfftiirdjrpoi'roi)  tliaL  the  fountain  was 
■bo  called  Dodecacranos ;  bnt  it  is  more  probable, 
aa  Leake  has  Temarked,  that  the  poet  HJDplihed  for 
the  sake  of  comic  eflect  The  spring  flows  from  Ihe 
(bat  of  a  broid  ridge  of  rocks,  which  crtwee  the  bed 
of  the  Iliaaiis,  aod  orer  wUch  Um  rivei  forms  a 


le  fpiin' 


i  and 


of  water,  and  was  not  supplied  from  the  llissua. 
The  waters  of  the  fountain  were  made  to  pass 
through  small  pipes,  [dejced  in  the  face  of  the  rock, 
through  which  they  descended  into  the  puol  below. 
Of  these  orifices  seven  am  still  neible.  The  foun- 
tain also  received  a  aopply  of  water  from  the  cisteni 
in  the  Olymfieium,  wliich  has  been  ali'eadj  men- 
tioned.    [See    above,  p.  290,  h.]     The  pool,  which 


st^e. 


lefoui 
canal  wiiicb  o 


would  b( 


the  bed  of  the  Ilissos  to  Vmd, 
a  small  village  a  mile  from  Uw  city,  nn  the  road  to 
Peiraenii!  where  the  water  ia  received  into  a  w»- 
tem,  supplies  a  fbnntain  on  the  high  nsd,  and 
waters  ^rdena.  The  canal  exactly  rcsemblei  thoee 
which  were  in  nse  among  the  Greeks  before  Uie  in- 
tmduclion  of  Roman  aqueducts,  bein^  a  channel 
about  three  feet  square,  cut  in  the  solid  iwk.  It 
ia  probably  I  therefbnj,  an  ancient  work."  (Leake, 
p.    ITOi     fofchhammer,   p.   317;    Mure,  vol  ii.  . 

[K  85.)  iv;>-«/^r,,y.  jD^,  ir.'^ifi./i^a^yT^ 

U.  Tht  PoBOlheBmc  SUtdmoi.  ' 
The  Panathenaic  Sladinm  (rA  ar^xav  t^  nara- 
»i)faui,J»)  was  situated  on  the  south  aide  of  the 
llissiu,  uid  is  described  by  Pausaniaa  aa  "  a  hill 
riung  above  the  Dissus,  of  a  semicircnlar  form  in 
its  upper  part,  sod  estendiog  from  thence  in  a 
doublerightUne  to  the  bank  of  the  river."  (Pans,  i. 
19.  §  6.)  Leake  obi^rves,  that  "  it  b  at  once  re- 
cot;nized  by  its  eiistiug  remuns,  consLsting  of  two 
panllel  heights,  partly  natural,  and  partly  ennpceed 
of  lar^e  masses  of  rough  suhstmction,  winch  rise  at 
>  small  distance  fruni  Ihs  left  bank  of  the  Ilisans, 
in  a  directioa  at  right  angles  to  the  eonrse  of  that 
stream,  and  which  are  connected  at  the  further  end 
by  a  third  height,  more  indebted  to  art  for  ita  com- 


position, and  whic 
tremity  essential  to 


"  It  is 


,|]y  stated 
Uiat  tnis  Madiuxn  waa  ccmstmcted  by  Lycurgus, 
about  B.O,  350  ;  but  it  appears  fmn  the  passigc 
of  Plutarch  (rii.  X  Orot  p.  841),  on  which  this 
supposition  rests,  thsC  this  spcC  must  have  been  used 
previously  for  the  gymnic  conleste  of  tie  Pana- 
thenaic games,  mice  it  ia  aud  that  Lycurgua  com- 
pleted the  Panathenaic  sta^lium,  by  constructing  a 
podium  (*pi)irfi)  01  low  wall,  and  levdlmg  the  bed 
(X<ipdlpa)  of  the  arena-  The  spectators,  however, 
continued  to  ait  on  the  turf  for  nearly  five  centuries 
afterwards,  till  at  length  the  slopes  were  covered  by 
Herodes  Attlcus  with  the  aeats  of  Peoldic  marbl^ 
which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Paosaniai, 
(Philostr.  ViL  Soph.  ii.  1.  §  5.)  These  seats  have 
disappear^,  and  it  is  now  only  a  long  hollsw,  grown 
over  with  grass.  Leake  conjectures  that  it  was 
capable  of  sccommodadng  40,000  perMns  on  the 
msrble  seats,  and  aa  many  more  on  Ihe  slopes  of  the 
hills  above  them  on  eatraordiriary  occaHons, 

Philoslretns  states  that  a  temple  of  Tycha  or 
Fortune  stood  on  one  side  of  the  Stadium  :  and  a-t 
there  are  considersUe  remains  of  rough  masonry 
on  the  sumtnit  of  the  western  hilt,  this  ia  supposed 
to  have  been  the  site  of  the  temple.  The  tomb  of 
Hcrodea,  who  was  bnried  near  Ute  Stadium,  may 
have  occupied  the  sommit  of  the  opposite  hill.  Op- 
preite  the  Stadium  was  >  bridge  across  the  nissos, 
of  whkh  the  fooudatiana  still  exist.  (Leake,  p.  195.) 


Xf,.  Arrk  of  Badrim. 

Thk  Arcfa,  which  a  still  eitant,  is  oj^meite  the 
nortb-mstcm  luigic  of  the  0];rnipiemni,  aod  fi>nned 
mn  atnnrc  to  the  periboliu  of  lie  tenipte.  J 
|alti7  itnidure ;  uid  the  stjie  ia  indeed  ta  annorUtj 
ut  the  real  entargerueat  uf  laate  which  H^^*^^^^  ia 
•ckuowledgcd  to  have  diipUjed  in  the  fine  art 
thM  UoTB  coDjertnrei  with  raach  probibilitj  that .. 
nwj  h»ve  been  i  work  erected  in  hi*  hraiaiir  bj  tJie 
AttKtiian  munidpalitj^  or  bj  some  other  cIub  t£ 
■duinn  or  SEtteiera,  rather  \iaa  b;  himaelC  "  Ttiii 
■rch,  now  depriTed  of  the  Corinthi*D  colmnnB  whi  ' 
idonwd  it,  ■Jid  cnrered  U  the  base  with  thne  fi 
«m«gted  when  oomplrte  of 
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«rchw»7  20  fml  wide,  between  pon  aboTe  15  feet 
■qoare,  dccoTHted  with  a  column  uid  t.  pilaater  on 
eifh  idde  of  the  urcli,  and  the  whole  presenting  ui 
exactly  similar  appearance  on  eiUur  face.  Above 
^  centiT  of  the  arch  stood  an  npper  order  aor- 
mmnted  by  a  pediment,  and  eonaiating  on  dther 
thnt  of  a  niche  between  nemi-colonuu;  a  thin  par- 
le  niches  from  each  other  at  the 
coluituu  between  a  jnlaeter  tUnked  this 
atructare  at  either  end,  and  stood  immediately  above 
the  lar^r  Crainlhkn  columns  uf  the  lower  order. 
The  height  of  the  lower  order  to  the  somoiit  of  the 
cornice  was  about  33  feet,  that  of  the  upper  to  the 
«ammit  of  Ihe  pediment  about  23."  (Leake,  p.  199.) 
Tbe  inscriptims  npun  eilber  side  of  Ihe  frieie  above 
the  centre  of  the  aich,  describe  it  a>  dividing 
"Athens,  the  ancient  city  of  Theseus"  fhim  the 
"  City  of  Hadrian.'     On  tbe  north-weitem  ude ; 

ATT  (ur'  -A«qH>  e^r^  i,  wpir  srJAit. 
On  the  Boath-eastem  ride : 

Air  (u*  'A^uwE  Kob]^  »itrim  roMi. 

Theae  lines  are  an  imitation  of  an  inscriftion 
uid  to  have  been  engraved  b;  Tbesena  npun  cor- 
Rspwding  Hides  of  a  honndaTy  colmnn  m  the 
■sthmns  uT  Corintb  (Plut.  Tktt.  35  ;  Strah.  iii. 
P-ID): 


TiS  tori  nt\eT6m)aet  ohr  'Istla. 
(Comp.  Biickh,  Inter.  No.  520.) 

We  know  that  a  quarter  of  Athens  was  called 
Hsdrianopolis  in  honour  of  Hadrian (Sfartian.  Ha- 
drian. SO);  and  the  above-inentianed  inuriptiuu 
proves  that  this  name  was  given  to  tbe  qnarter 
on  the  aoothem  side  of  the  arch,  in  which  stood  Ihe 
mighty  temple  of  Zeus  Oljmjriiu,  completed  by  this 
emperor. 

16.  Thi  Aqueduct  o/ Hadrian. 
The  pceition  and  remains  of  this  aqnednct  hava 
been  aheadj  described.    [See  p.  2M,  b,] 

IT.  TAe  Agora, 

Before  the  pnbUcatioD  oT  Forchhatniner's  wttk, 
it  was  usually  snpposcd  there  were  two  market- 
placea  at  Athens,  one  to  the  west  and  the  other  to 
the  nortli  of  the  Acropolis,  the  former  bein|;  called 
the  OU  Agora,  and  tbe  tatter  the  Now  or  Eretrian 
Affora.  Thi>  error,  which  has  led  to  such  soriona 
mistakes  in  Athenian  topography,  appears  to  have 
been  first  started  by  Meuraius,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  Bobseqnent  writers  on  the  subject,  includmg  even 
Leake  and  MHller.  Forrhhanuner,  however,  has 
now  ciearly  ntabliahtd  that  there  waa  only  one 
Agora  at  Athene,  which  was  situated  west  of  the 
Acropolis;  and  that  there  a  no  proof  at  all  for  the 
existence  of  the  New  Agora,  which  was  placed  by 
preceding  wrilen  directly  north  of  tbe  Aenqwlis  m 
•he  midst  of  the  modem  town  of  Athens. 

The  general  podtion  of  Ihe  Agora,  vnjgarty  called 
the  Old  Agna.  cannot  admit  of  dispute;  thoogh  it 
is  ahnoat  [mpossble  to  delennine  its  exact  boun- 
daries. TheAgorafbrniedapartoftheCerameiciu. 
It  is  importsnt  to  recollect  tins,  lines  Pauaanias,  in 
his  description  of  tbe  Cerameiciu  (i  cc.  3 — IJ), 
eiviB  likewise  a  dacription  of  Ihe  A^ira,  but  willi- 
out  mentioning  the  latter  by  name.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  doubted  that  he  is  actnalTy  giving  an 
account  of  tbe  Agora,  inasmuch  as  the  slalues  of 
Lycargns,  Demoethones,  Harmodius  and  Arirtogcilon, 
hich  he  mentions  as  bemg  in  the  Cerameicus,  are 
ipressly  stated  hy  other  authorities  to  hsie  been  in 
the  Agora.  The  statue  of  Lycurgus  is  placed  m 
the  Af^ia  by  a  Peephisma,  quoted  by  Plutarch 
(Vil.  X.  Oral.  p.  852);  though  tbe  same  writer,  in 
bis  life  of  Ljcnigus  {Ibid.  p.  364),  says  that  it 
ilood  in  the  Cerameicua.  go,  alw,  the  stataes  of 
HanDodius  and  Aristt^eiton  are  described  by  Arriun 
C^noi.  iii.  16),  as  being  m  the  Cerameicns,  but  are 
placed  in  tbe  Agom  by  Aristotle  (Alel.  L  9), 
Lucian  (ParatiL  48),  and  Aristophana  (i-roptlaai 
T*  if  Tott  twKeu  J(flt  'Apiirro7<(T0.'i,  Lytiitr. 
633.)  On  the  east  the  Agon  extended  as  liu-  as 
the  ascent  to  the  Pm^^hea.  This  is  avident  from 
the  posilioD  oT  Ihe  sUtuea  of  Hanuodins  and  Aris- 
tugeiton,  which  stood  on  an  eIe%.ilFd  silTiatim,  nur 
the  temple  of  Nike,  which,  as  k\i  hun  already  teen, 
was  immediately  in  front  of  tbe  htl  wing  of  the 
Propylaea.  (_KttrTv  ir  Kepo^tri^  ol  ein^d,  f 
hiiiiir  ii  wrtAic  [i.  e.  the  Acropohs]  Kitnrvut^ 
Toi  Mbt/v'ok,  Arrian,  AkA.  iii.  16.)  The  exUW 
of  the  Agora  lownrds  the  east  is  ahio  proved  by  the 
pieiiion  of  tbe  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemun, 
-rhich  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Propylaea  (Pans.  i.  2S. 
3  ;  Mirpar  wop'  aini]r  tla^KMai,  Eurip.  Hippnl. 
0),  bnt  which  is  ako  expressly  said  to  have  bn'O 
I  the  Agora.    (ApuUod.  itf.  H;irpocrat.  i.  v.  ait- 
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hifjLos  *A^po8fn|.)  On  the  west  the  Agom  ftppeen 
to  h«Te  extended  as  fiur  as  the  Pnjx.  Thus,  we 
find  in  Aiietophanes,  that  Dicaeopolis,  who  had 
eecnred  his  seat  in  the  Pnjz  at  the  firat  dawn  of 
daj,  looks  down  npon  the  Agora  beneath  him, 
where  the  logistae  are  chasing  the  people  with  their 
▼ermilion  coloured  rope  (Aristoph.  Aeham.  21,  seq. 
with  Schol.)  For  the  same  reason,  when  Philip 
had  taken  Elateia,  the  retail  dealers  were  driven 
frcnn  their  stalls  in  the  maricet,  and  their  booths 
burnt,  that  the  peojile  might  assemble  more  quickly 
in  the  Pnyz.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  284,  quoted  bj 
Miiller.)  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  Agora  was 
situated  in  the  vallej  between  the  Acropolis,  the 
Areiopagns,  the  Pnjz,  and  the  Museium,  being 
bounded  hj  the  Acropolis  on  the  east,  bj  the  Pn jx 
on  the  west,  bj  the  Areiopagus  on  the  north,  and  bj 
the  Museium  on  the  south.  This  b  the  site  assigned 
to  it  by  Mtiller  and  Forchhammer;  but  Ross  and 
Ulrichs  place  it  north  of  the  ravine  between  the 
Areiopagus  and  the  AcropoUs,  and  between  these 
hills  and  the  hill  on  which  tlie  Theeeium  stands. 
{Zeittchrift  fur  die  AUerthunuwisseruchaftt  p.  22, 
1844.)  S^e  account  of  the  buDdings  in  the  Agora 
will  be  given  in  the  descripdon  of  the  route  of  Pau- 
sanias  through  the  dty. 

The  existence  of  a  second  Agora  at  Athens  has 
been  so  generally  admitted,  that  the  aiguments  in 
favour  of  this  supposition  require  a  little  examination. 
Leake  supposed  ihe  new  Agora  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  last  century  b.  a,  and  conjectures  that  the 
ostensible  reason  of  the  change  was  the  defilement 
of  the  old  Agora  by  the  massacre  which  occurred  in 
the  Cenuneicus,  when  Athens  was  takoi  by  Sulla, 
B.  c.  86.  M&ller,  however,  assigns  to  the  new  Agora 
a  much  earlier  date,  and  supposes  that  it  was  one 
of  the  markets  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes 
and  Demosthenes,  since  both  these  writers  mention 
the  statue  of  Hermes  Agoraeus,  which  he  places 
near  the  gate  of  the  new  Agora. 

The  arguments  for  the  existence  of  the  new  Agora 
to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis  may  be  thus  stated : — 

1.  Apollodorus  speaks  of  the  ancient  Agora  (ii 
Itpx^  ^y^P^)i  thereby  implying  that  there  was  a 
second  and  more  recent  one.  (ndvlhifioy  'AB^ivtfaiy 
icKiidiiycu  r^v  6fA/ipt6pv$€iaQM  vcpl  r^y  ikpxoioLy  kyo' 
pdyj  Hid  rh  iyrwuBa  irdana  rhy  9^fwy  ffvydytcBtu 
rh  roKcuhy  iv  rous  iKKKriaUut,  ts  iKdkovy  kyopds^ 
Apollod.  ap.  Harpocrat.  ».  v.   Ilcb^fioy  A^poSiri}.) 

2.  It  is  maintained  from  a  passage  in  Strabo  that 
this  new  Agora  bore  the  name  of  the  Eretrian  Agora. 
The  words  of  Strabo  are:  "  Eretria,  some  say,  was 
colonised  from  Macistus  in  Trij^ylia  under  Eretrieus, 
others,  from  the  Athenian  Eretria,  which  is  now 
Agora."  (^Zprrpiay  8'  ot  /A^y  knh  Meuclffrou  r^t 
TpKpvKlus  iaroiKurBfiycd  <peuriy  iir*  'Eperpicwy,  ol  d' 
i,wh  tiis  *A9iiy7i€rty  *Eperplas^  1^  yvy  ivrty  iiryopd^ 
Strab.  X.  p.  447.)  3.  Pausanias,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  gives  a  description  of  the  buildings  in  the  old 
Agora,  but  without  once  mentioning  the  latter  by 
name.  It  is  not  till  the  17  th  chapter  that  he  speaks 
of  the  Agora,  just  before  he  describes  the  gymnasium 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Hence  it  is 
inferred  that  the  old  Agora  had  ceased  to  be  used 
as  a  market-place  in  tlie  time  of  Pausanias;  and 
that  the  Agora  mentioned  by  him  is  the  so-called 
new  Agora.  4.  The  chief  argument,  however,  for 
the  existence  of  the  new  Agora  is  the  Doric  portico, 
which  is  situated  at  a  distMice  of  about  250  yards 
opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Acropolis.    It  is  maintained  that  the  style  of  arcbi-* 
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tectore  of  this  building,  and  still  more  the  inscrip- 
tions upon  it,  prove  it  to  have  been  the  Propylaeum 
or  gateway  of  the  Agora;  and  it  is  thought  to  be 
the  same  as  the  gate,  which  Pausanias  describee  as 
close  to  the  statue  of  Hermes  AgcNraeus,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Stoa  Poecile  (I  15.  §  1). 

In  reply  to  these  arguments  it  may  be  observed: 
1.  ApoUodorus  did  not  speak  of  an  ancient  market- 
place in  contradistinction  from  a  new  market-place; 
he  derives  the  name  of  iyopd  firom  the  assembling 
((TvniTetrdai)  of  the  people,  and  calls  the  place  where 
Uiey  assembled  the  ancient  Agora,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  finom  their  later  place  c^  assembly  on  the 
Pnyx.     2.  The  passage  of  Strabo  is  too  obscure  to 
be  of  any  authority  in  such  a  controversy.    It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Agora  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage is  the  market,  or  a  market,  and  whether  it  was 
in  Athens  or  in  Attica.     Supposing  that  Strabo 
meuit  the  Agora  at  Athens,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  shonld  not  understand  him  to  allude  to  the  so- 
called  old  Agora.    3.  It  is  quite  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance that  Pausanias  uses  the  word  Agora  for 
the  first  time  at  the  b^inning  of  the  17th  chapter. 
He  had  previously  described  the  Agora  under  the 
name  of  Cenuneicus,  of  whidi  it  was  a  part,  and  he 
would  probably  not  have  used  the  name  Agora  at 
all,  had  not  the  mentiim  of  the  Hermes  Agoraeus 
aoddentaUy  given  occasion  to  it.    4.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  above-mentioned  Doric  portico  was 
not  the  gate  of  any  market,  but  the  portal  of  a 
building  dedicated  to  Athena  Arch^etis,  and  erected 
by  donations  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. 
This  portioo  was  quite  diffsrent  from  the  gate  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  as  standing  close  to  the  statue 
of  Hermes  Agoraeus;  for  this  gate  and  statue  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  so-called  old  Agora.    A  few 
words  must  be  said  on  each  of  these  points. 

First,  as  to  the  Hermes  Agoraeus,  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  an  ancient  authority  that  this  statue  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  Agora,  {iy  fi4ap  &yop^  IBpvrai 
*Zpfwv  kyopahu  SyaXfia,  Schol.  ad  Arittoph.  EquU. 
297.)  Near  this  statue,  and  consequently  in  the 
middle  of  the  Agora,  stood  a  gate  (vi/Ai}),  which 
appears  from  the  account  of  Pausanias  (L  15.  §  1) 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  triumphal  arch  erected  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the 
troops  of  Cassander.  This  archway  probably  stood 
upon  the  same  spot  as  the  IlvXis  menticmed  by  De- 
mosthenes (rcpf  rby  'Epfiijy  rhy  Tpbs  rf  wvXtBi, 
c  Everg.  et  Mnetib.  p.  1146),  and  may  even  have 
been  the  same  building  as  the  latter,  to  which  the 
trophy  was  subsequently  added.  The  Hermes  Ago- 
raeus, which  was  made  of  bronze,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  statues  in  Athens,  partly  from  its 
position,  and  partly  fi:om  the  beauty  of  its  workman- 
ship. (Ludan,  Jttp.  Trag.  33.)  This  "  Hermes 
near  the  gate "  ('Ep/u^r  irpbs  r^  %vMh,  or  Topk 
rhy  irvKiiya)  was  frequently  used  to  designate  the 
part  of  the  Cenuneicus  (Agora)  in  which  it  stood. 
(Dem.  I.  0. ;  Harpocrat,  Suid.,  Phot.  Lex.  *Ep/ins 
upbs  rp  mtXiBu)  It  was  erected  by  the  nine  ar- 
chons  at  the  time  when  the  fortifications  of  the 
Peiraeeus  were  commenced,  as  was  shown  by  the  in- 
scription upon  it,  preserved  by  Philochoms  (ap. 
Harpocrat ».  v.  Ilphs  rp  tvMSi  'Ep/ii^f ).  According 
to  Philochoms  (2L  e.)  it  was  called  6  UuKay  6  *At- 
TiK6s:  for  the  latter  word,  which  is  evidently  cor- 
rupt, Leake  proposes  to  read  ^AariKSs,  and  Forch- 
hammer *AyopMos.  Sometimes  t^e  *'  Gate  "  alone 
was  employed  to  indicate  this  locality:  thus  Isaeus 
speaks  of  a  lodging-house  '*  in  the  Cerameicns  near 
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the  Oiti*  (Tip  if  Kipnnniii  mniwclai,  t^i  ^opi 
tV  nXBo,  de  PkOocL  herad.  p.  SS,  Stqili.> 

Stamdlj,  witb  ngud  to  Un  Doric  portica  in  the 
»o-c»lled  new  Ago™,  it  is  erident  fiwo  Ita  rtyle 
of  uiJiiMcInrB  tlimt  It  wu  nwttd  sllei  the  time  of 
GaanHidir,  to  nj  nothfaig  oF  ta  earlier  period.  It 
RBBiU  at  pneoit  of  foui  Dorii;  eoliunna  4  feet  4 
india  ia  diuneter  at  tbe  bus,  and  26  feet  high, 
iDdadinj  tbe  capital,  the  colunms  luppistiiig  a 
pedimcot  ninnixuited  hj  a  la:^  acmleriiiiti  in  the 
eeatre,  and  Vf  a  moch  DnaDei  cue  it  either  end.  IT ' 
tben  were  anj  doobt  rtspecting  the  Mmpanrtiyelj 
ble  dale  of  tlun  bnilding,  it  iroiild  be  remoTed  bj 
two  inacripttoni!  npiHi  it,  of  which  tbe  ene  oa  the 
arehitniTe  ii  i  dodicatim  to  Athena  Archegetie  bj 
tha  pei^ile,  and  recordg  Chat  the  building  had  been 
•iKtid  bj  raeuut  of  dimatione  from  C.  J^ns  Cacaar 
aiidAngtiittu(Bock)i.riucF.4T7);  while  the  second 
eo  tbe  c«riO»l  acroterinm  Bhoirs  that  a  alalne  of 
Lndne  Cuaar,  the  gnuulnn  and  adopted  son  of 
Anxaatiu,  had  beoi  plactil  on  the  Emnmit  of  the 
pnUinnt.  (Bockh,  No.  313.^  It  would  teem  to 
follow  ban  the  SjiI  (f  them  macriptioni  that  theae 
GolDnuK  with  their  aichitraTe.bekoged  to  ■  amall 
temple  of  Athena  Archegatia,  and  then  wonld  po- 
bablf  haie  oerer  been  aaj  qnntian  atwnt  the  matter, 
if  it  had  Dot  beta  Ibr  two  other  ineciiptianB,  which 
■eera  tn  mpport  the  idea  erf  its  DcenpjiLg  part  i^  the 
nte  of  the  jonailled  new  Agoea.  One  of  these  m- 
■mptiane  ie  npon  Ihe  pedestal  <Tf  a  atatne  of  Jnlia, 
which  waa  erected  m  the  name  of  the  AiraopignB, 
lbs  Senate  of  Six  Hnndred,  and  the  people,  at  the 
cost  erf  IXaijBoa  of  Marathon,  who  was  at  the  time 
AgsfanoniDa  with  Q.  Naeriiu  Rnfns  of  Hehte. 
(BSckh,  No.  313.)  Tbe  aUtoe  itaelf  baa  disap- 
peared, but  the  hasii  waa  fonnd  near  the  portico. 
We  da  Dot,  bowerer,  bow  that  the  statue  origiDBllj 
itood  where  tlie  pedeetal  baa  been  found;  nnd  eren 
if  it  did,  it  is  abaurd  to  ctHuJode  horn  this  inacriplion 
that  it  itood  in  the  Agora,  idmply  becanae  IXonTsius, 
wbo  defrajed  the  eipeusee  of  raising  the  monoment, 
indolged  in  tbe  pardonable  ranitj  of  indicating  the 
time  (rf  its  ervctioi  b;  the  AgoniKinia  erf  himself 
and  of  Bnfbs.     Tbe  other  inaeription  >•  an  edict  (rf 
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the  emper^  Hadrian,  reepecdng  the  sale  of  eels  and 
tbe  datiea  to  be  paid  npoo  them  (BSckh,  No.  3BS)i 
but  the  Urge  atone  npon  which  the  iiucriptjon  haa 
been  cnt,  and  which  now  appeua  to  form  a  part  of 
the  anaent  portico,  did  not  bclmig  to  it  origiDally, 
and  waa  placed  in  ita  pneent  poeitjon  in  order  to 
ftiCTn  the  comer  of  a  hooae,  whidi  waa  bnilt  cloae  b) 

TTiere  is,  therefiire,  no  reeeon  whateoerer  (or  be- 
lieving this  partial  to  have  been  a  gatewaj,  to  aaj 
nolhing  of  a  gate  of  the  Agon;  and,  coneeqnentlj, 
ve  Qiaj  dlBmisa  an  quite  mitenabie  the  enppoailion 
of  two  market-placee  at  Athens.  Of  the  bnilding* 
in  tbe  AgOFs  an  account  is  given  below  b  tbe  routs 
of  Paosanias  Ibrough  tbe  d^. 


18.   Tie  C 

Tben  were  two  district!  of  Ibis  name,  called  re- 
■pectivelj'  tbe  Outer  aod  the  Inner  CenuneicDa,  both 
belonging  to  Ihe  demos  al  Kt|Hvu?t,  the  fbnner  being 
ontaide,  and  the  latter  witiiin,  the  atj  walls.  («b( 
tu2i  Kipo^fUEji'  6  fir  Ift,  Tiixavt,  6  f  irrit, 
Said.  Heaj'Ch.  i.  v.  Kipeiuticis;  Seiui.  <id  AruCoph. 
Eq.  ees.)  Of  the  Outer  Cerameicua  we  shall  spfsk 
in  oar  account  of  the  anborbB  of  thecitj.  Throngh 
the  principal  part  of  the  Inner  CeranwicaB  there  ran  a 
iride  etreei,  bordered  b7  cokamadee,  which  ledfron  the 
Dipjlum,  also  called  tbe  Ceramic  gate,  through  the 
Agora  between  Ihc  Areiopagus  and  the  Acropolis  on 
one  side,  and  the  hill  of  Njmpha  and  the  Fliyi  on 
the  other.  (Himer.  Sophiil.  Or.  iii.  p.  «6,  Wetiu- 
dorf  { Lir.iui.  34 ;  Pint.  5kJJ.  14 :  comp,  si  l{t|>^j 
ir  TOim  wifjvt,  Aiistoph.  Hon.  1135.)  We  haw 
aheadj  eeen  that  Ihe  Agora  formed  part  of  the 
Cenunekiu.  After  paadng  through  tbe  former,  tbe 
•treet  was  ccntinDed,  though  pTobabljr  under  another 
name,  as  hr  as  Che  fouDtain  of  Callirboe.  For  a 
farther  account  ofChisatreeC,  see  if>.E97,a,  399,  a. 


B,  FirM  Fart  qflAe  Routt  of  P 

lie  Citj).     From  lie  Peiraie  GaU  U>  At  Cit- 

,»™™.     (P««.L2.) 

There  can  be  little  donbt  that  ransiniaa  entered 
lheciljb;tbe  Paiaic  gate,  which,  as  we  have  already 
neu,  stood  between  tbe  hills  of  Pn  ji  and  Hoseiom. 
[See  p.  2S3.]  The  fint  object  which  be  mentioned 
in  entffling  the  dty  wai  the  Peinpeiim  (nB/atiay), 
■  building  containing  tbe  Ihingt  necessary  for  the 
proceasions,  some  of  whltb  the  Athenians  ee>bmte 
Bveiy  year,  and  others  at  longer  intervals.  L«ke 
and  Uiiller  snppeae  Chat  Psnaanias  alludn  to  the 
Panilhenaea;  hut  Forchhamnier  omsidera  it  more 
probabh  that  he  referred  to  the  Eleusinian  festival, 
for  rcasoDS  whicb  are  stated  below.  In  this  building 
were  kept  vases  of  gold  and  eilver,  called  Hofinio, 
used  in  the  proceesione.  (Philochor.  ap.  BcTpoerat. 
t.  V.  nofiitm;  Dem.  e.  An^vt.  p.  61S;  V\at.Ale. 
13;  Andoc  c.  Aldb.  p.  126.)  The  bnilding  mnst 
have  been  one  of  considerable  siie,  since  not  only 
did  it  contain  paintingB  and  staloes,  among  which 
waa  a  biueu  statue  of  Socrates  by  Lyiippue  (Dirw. 
Laert  ii.  43),  a  lacture  of  IsocratCT  (fiat-  V't-  A. 
OnU.  p.  839),  and  eome  portraits  I7  Cratenis  (Plin. 
xuv.  11.  s.  40);  but  we  read  of  00m  and  ftiar 
being  depomled  here,  and  measured  before  Che  froper 
offceni,  to  be  Bold  at  a  lower  price  to  the  people. 
(Dem.  c  Pkorm.  p.  918.)  Tbe  Pompeinm  was 
probably  chc«en  fur  this  purpose  as  being  the  moel 
suitable  place  near  the  road  to  the  Pciraeena. 
.    The  street  from  the  Peiraie  gate  to  the  Ceramd- 
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ens  puaed  between  the  hlllft  of  Pnyx  and  Mosdnm. 
The  whole  of  this  hiUy  district  formed  the  quarter 
called  Melite,  which  was  a  demos  of  Attica.  Pan- 
sanias  says,  that  dose  to  the  Pompeiom  was  a  tem- 
ple of  Deroeter,  containing  statues  of  Demefcer,  Core 
(Proserpine),  and  lacchus  holding  a  torch;  and  as 
Hercnles  is  said  to  have  been  initiated  in  Melite  into 
the  Lesser  Eleusinian  mysteries  (Schol.  ad  Arktoph, 
Ran.  504),  we  may  infer  that  the  above-mentioned 
temple  is  the  one  in  which  the  initiation  took  place. 
It  was  probably  lor  this  reason  that  a  temple  was 
built  to  Hercnles  in  Melite,  in  which  at  the  time  of 
the  plague  there  was  dedicated  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Hercules  Alexicacus,  the  work  of  Agdadas. 
(Schol.  ad  Arittoph,  L  e. ;  Tzetz.  CkiL  viiL  191.) 
This  temple  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  pro- 
bably because  it  lay  at  a  little  distance  to  the  right 
of  the  street. 

This  street  appears  to  have  been  one  of  consider- 
able length.  After  describing  the  Pompeium,  the 
temple  of  Demeter,  and  a  group  representing  Posei- 
don on  horseback  hurling  his  trident  at  the  giant 
Polybotes,  he  proceeds  to  say:  "  From  the  gate  to 
the  Geramdcus  extend  colonnades  ((rrooQ,  befare 
which  are  brazen  images  of  illustrious  men  and 
women.  The  one  of  the  two  colotmadet  (ii  ir4pa, 
rwf  (FToAv)  contains  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  a  gym- 
nasium of  Hermes,  and  the  house  of  Polytion,  wherein 
some  of  the  noblest  Athenians  are  said  to  have  imi- 
tated the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  In  my  time  the 
house  was  consecrated  to  Dionysus.  This  Diony- 
sus they  call  Melpomenus,  for  a  similar  reason  that 
Apollo  is  called  Musagetes.  Here  are  statues  of 
Athena  Paeonia,  of  Zeus,  of  Mnemosyne,  of  the 
Muses,  and  of  Apollo,  a  dedication  and  work  of 
Eubulides.  Here  also  is  the  daemon  Acratus,  one 
of  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  whose  face  only  is 
seen  projecting  from  the  wall.  After  the  sacred 
enclosure  (rifuvos)  of  Dionysus  there  fs  a  building 
containing  images  of  clay,  which  represent  Am- 
phictyon,  king  of  the  Athenians,  entertaining  Diony- 
sus and  other  gods.  Here  also  is  P^asus  of  Eleu- 
therae,  who  introduced  Dicmysus  among  the  Athe- 
nians." 

It  would  appear  that  the  (rroeJ,  of  which  Pau- 
sanias speaks  in  this  passage,  were  a  continuous 
series  of  colonnades  or  cloierters,  supported  by  pillan 
and  open  to  the  street,  such  as  are  common  in  many 
continental  towns,  and  of  which  we  had  a  specimen 
a  few  years  ago  in  part  of  Regent  Street  in  London. 
Under  them  were  the  entrances  to  the  private  houses 
and  sanctuaries.  That  Pausanias  was  speaking  of  a 
continuous  series  of  colonnades,  on  either  side  of  the 
street,  is  evident  from  the  words  ^  kripa,  ruv  aroStw, 
Unfortunately  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  this  street  In  sneaking  of  the  house  of  Polytion, 
Pausanias  evidently  alludes  to  Aldbiades  and  his 
companions;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  an  accu- 
sation against  Alcibiades  speaks  of  the  house  of  Al- 
dbiades as  the  place  where  the  profiuiation  took 
place,  though  it  mentions  Polytion  as  one  of  the  ac- 
complices. (Plut.  il^  22.) 

C.  Second  Part  of  ike  Route  of  PaMuasUae. 
•^From  the  Stoa  BasUeku  in  tfie  Agora  to  the 
Temple  of  Etieieia  beyond  the  Ilitttia.  (Pans.  i. 
3—14.) 

In  entering  the  Ceramdcus  from  the  street  lead* 
ing  between  the  hills  of  Pnyz  and  the  Musdum, 
Pausanias  turned  to  the  right,  and  stood  before  the 
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Stoa  BatUema,  or  Royal  Colonnade,  in  wliidi  the 
Archon  Basileus  hdd  his  ooarL  It  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  said  previously,  that  Pausanias  had 
now  entered  the  Agora,  though  he  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  latter ;  and  the  buildings  which  he 
now  describes  were  all  situated  in  the  Agora,  or  its 
inmiediate  neighbourhood.  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
Stoa  Basildus  were  statues  of  Theseus  throwing 
Sdron  into  the  sea,  and  of  Hemera  (Aurora)  cany- 
ing  away  Gephalus :  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
there  was  a  temple  of  Hemera  under  or  by  the  side 
of  this  Stoa.  It  appears  to  have  faced  the  east,  so 
that  the  statues  of  Hemera  and  Gephalus  would 
witness  the  first  dawn  of  day.  Near  the  portico 
there  were  statues  of  Ceium,  Timotheus,  Evagons, 
and  Zeus  Elentherins.  Behind  the  latter,  saya 
Pausanias,  was  a  stoa,  containing  pauitings  of  the 
gods,  of  Theseus,  Democracy,  and  the  People,  and 
of  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  These  puntings  were 
by  Euphranor,  and  were  much  cdebrated.  (Pint,  de 
Ghr.  Ath,  2 ;  Plin.  zuv.  11.  s.  40;  VaL  Max. 
viii.  12.)  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
this  stoa,  but  we  know  from  other  authoritiea,  and 
from  his  descriptkanf  the  paintings,  that  it  was  the 
Stoa  EUutheriut.  In  front  of  it  stood  the  statue  of 
Zeus  Eleutherius,  as  Pausanias  describes.  This 
stoa  probably  stood  alongside  of  the  Stoa  Basfldos. 
(Plat.  Theag.  init. ;  Xen.  Oeconom,  7.  §  1 ;  Har- 
pocrat.  Hesych.  ».  v,  ficurlkttos  ^irod;  Eustath.  ad 
Odjfst.  L  395.)  Near  the  Stoa  Basileius  was  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  Patroutj  the  same  as  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  but  worshipped  at  Athens  as  a  guardian 
deity  under  the  name  of  Patrons  (rbv  'AirdAAw  rhr 
n^iov,  %s  TJttTp^6s  ion  rj  iriJAf t,  Dem.  de  Cor. 
p.  274;  Aristid.  Or.Panalh.  i.  p.  112,  Jebb;  Hax- 
pocrat. «.  V.) 

Pausanias  next  mentions  *'  a  Temple  of  the  Mother  ^^»l  ^  .-  v^ 
of  the  Gods  (the  Metroon,  Wrrrp^ov)^  whose  statue  T^  ^  <  ^ 
was  made  by  Phddias,  and  near  it  the  Botdeuterktm  jf  ^^  c" 
(^fiov\evHi(Mv)j  or  Council  House  of  the  Five  Hun-  ^'^  ^'  y 
dred."  Ho  gives  no  indication  of  the  podUon  of 
these  buildii^  relatively  to  those  previously  men- 
tioned; but  as  we  know  that  the  statues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  which  stood  higher  up, 
near  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  were  over  against 
the  Metroum  (jcarayTucpv  rod  Mtjrptfovj  Arrian, 
Anab.  vL  16),  we  may,  perhaps,  conclnde  that  they 
stood  on  the  side  of  tiie  Agora  at  right  angles  to  the 
side  occupied  by  the  Stoa  Basildus  and  Stoa  Eleu- 
therius. In  the  Mefanoum  the  public  rerards  were 
kepL  It  is  also  said  by  Aeschines  to  have  been  near 
the  Bouleuterium  (Aesch.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  576,  Rdske; 
Dem.  de  Fait.  Leg.  p.  381,  c.  Aristog.  i.  p.  799; 
Lycuig.  0.  Leocrai.  p.  184 ;  Harpocrat  s.  v.  M19- 
rp^v,  Snidas,  e.v.  Mrrrpayvfnris.)  In  the  Bou- 
leuterium were  sanctuaries  of  Zeus  Boulaeus  and 
Athena  Boulaea,  and  an  altar  of  Hestia  Boulaea. 
Suppliants  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  these  ddties,  and  oaths  were  taken  upon  their 
altars.  (Xen.  ffeU.  iL  3.  §  52 ;  Andoc.  de  Mgs. 
p.  22,  de  Redit.  p.  82,  Beiske;  Antiph.  de  Fals.  L^. 
p.  227;  Diod.xiv.4.) 

The  TholuSf  which  Pausanias  places  near  the 
Bouleuterion  (i.  5.  §  1),  probably  stood  immediately 
above  the  latter.  It  was  a  circular  building,  and 
was  covered  with  a  dome  built  of  stone.  (Timaeus, 
Lex.  Plat.,  Hesych.,  Suid.,  Phot.  s.  v.  O^Aos;  Bek- 
ker,  Anecd.  Gr.  i.  p.  264.)  It  contained  some  small 
silver  images  of  the  gods,  and  was  the  place  where  the 
Prytanes  took  thdr  common  meals,  and  offerrd  their 
eocrificos.  (Pollux,  viii.  155;  Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg. 
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p.  419.^  After  the  Tholms  there  folloired,  idghar  ap 
tipmrtpm),  the  SUUtuB  of  the  Epontgnd,  or  heroes, 
mxn  whom  were  deriTed  the  names  of  the  Attic 
tribes;  and  after  the  latter  (m«t^  ^  t^  ciirdiw 
rmv  hnfw^iunf^  i.  8.  $  2)  the  statnes  of  Amphiaraos, 
and  of  Eirene  (Peace),  bearing  Plntns  as  her  son. 
In  the  same  place  (^rrovte)  stood  also  statues  of 
Ljcurgfos,  son  of  Ljcrophxon,  of  Callias,  who  made 
peace  with  Artazenes,  and  of  Demosthenes,  the 
latter,  according  to  Plutarch  (  ViL  X  Orot  p.  847), 
being  near  the  altar  of  the  12  gods.  Pansanias, 
hoverer,  sajs,  that  near  this  statne  was  the  Temple 
of  Art$f  in  which  were  two  statoes  of  Aphrodite, 
one  of  Ans  bj  Alcamenes,  an  Athena  bj  Looms 
of  Paras,  and  an  Enyo  bj  the  sons  of  PraziteleB: 
around  the  temple  there  stood  Hercules,  Theseos, 
and  ApoDo,  and  likewise  statnes  of  Calades  and 
Fiadar.  Not  hx  from  these  {oh  «tf^}  stood  the 
il^uBS  of  Harmodins  and  Aristogeiton,  of  which  we 
Iwfe  aheadj  spoken.  The  AUur  ojf  ike  Twdoe 
Gcdgf  which  Pansanias  has  omitted  to  mention, 
stood  near  this  spot  in  the  Agora.  (Herod.  tL  108; 
Thac.  vi  54;  Xen.  ff^fpareh.  3;  Lycnig.  c.  Leonr. 
y.  198,  Beiske;  Plat  Ific.  13,  ViL  X.  Orat  I  e.) 
Close  to  this  altar  was  an  enclosure,  called  IIcpi- 
mx^^^f'^  where  the  votes  fat  ostracism  were  taken. 
(Ph&t  ViL  X.  OraL  Lc)  In  the  same  neighbomr- 
hood  was  the  TenypU  of  Aphrodite  Pandemtu, 
placed  by  ApoUodoms  in  Uie  Agora  (ap.  Harpocrat 
«.  9.  UMiiiMs  'A^fwSJnf),  bat  which  is  not  men- 
tioned  by  Pansanias  (i.  22.  §  1—3)  till  he  returns 
from  the  Theatre  to  the  Propylaea.  It  most,  there- 
fore, have  stood  above  the  statues  of  Haimodius  and 
Aristogeiton,  more  to  the  east 

Upon  reaching  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemos, 
which  he  would  afterwards  approach  by  another 
route,  Pansanias  retraced  his  steps,  and  went  along 
the  wide  street,  which,  as  a  continuation  of  the 
Ceramncns,  led  to  the  Ilissua.  In  this  street  there 
appear  to  have  been  only  private  houses;  and  the 
first  monument  which  he  mentions  after  leaving  the 
statnes  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  was  "  the 
theatre,  called  the  Odeiom,  before  the  entrance  to 
which  are  statues  of  Egyptian  kings  "  (L  8.  §  6). 
Then  ibUows  a  long  historical  digression,  and  it  is 
not  till  he  arrives  at  the  14th  chapter,  that  he 
resumes  his  topographical  description,  by  saying: 
"  Upon  entering  the  Athenian  Odeiom  there  is, 
amoQg  other  things,  a  statue  of  Dionysus,  worthy  of 
inspection.  Near  it  is  a  fountain  caUed  Enneacrunus 
(L  e.  of  Nine  Pipes),  since  it  was  so  omstracted  by 
PeisiBtratua.** 

The  Odeiom  must,  tiierefore,  have  stood  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  Hissus,  to  the  SK.  of  the 
Oiympieinm,  since  the  site  of  the  Enneacrunus,  (nr 
foontain  of  Callirhoe,  is  well  known.  [See  p.  292.] 
This  Odeium  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  of  which  Pansanias  afterwards 
speaks,  and  which  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  near  the  great  Dionysiac  theatre. 
As  neither  of  these  buildings  bore  any  disdngnishing 
epithet,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  b  meant  when  the  ancient  writers  speak  of 
the  Odeium.  It  will  assist,  however,  in  dbtin- 
guishing  them,  to  recollect  that  the  Odeium  of 
Pericles  must  have  been  a  building  of  comparatively 
small  size,  since  it  was  covered  all  over  with  a 
pointed  roof,  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes 
(Plot  PericL  13);  while  the  Odeium  en  tlie  Ilissus 
appeaiB  to  have  been  an  open  place  surrounded  with 
rows  of  aeatBy  and  of  considerable  size.     Hence,  the 
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latter  is  called  a  rimoi,  a  term  which  could  hardly 
have  been  applied  to  a  building  like  the  Odeium  vA 
Pericles.  (Hesych.  a.  v.  tfi^tov;  Schol.  ad  Arietoph. 
Veep.  114JB.)  This  Odeium  is  said  by  Hesychius 
(2.  e.)  to  have  been  the  place  in  which  the  rhap- 
sodists  and  dtharodists  contended  before  the  erection 
of  the  theatre;  and,  as  we  know  that  the  theatre 
was  commenced  as  early  as  b.  o.  500,  it  must  have 
been  built  earlier  thui  the  Odeium  of  Pericles. 
Upon  the  erection  of  the  latter,  the  earlier  Odeiom 
ceased  to  be  used  for  its  original  purpose;  and  was 
employed  especially  as  a  public  granary,  where,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  com  was  sold  to  the  citizens  at  a 
fixed  price.  Here,  also,  the  court  sat  for  trying  the 
cases,  called  ^Ikoa  oirovj  in  (nder  to  recover  the 
interest  of  a  woman's  dowry  after  divorce:  this 
interest  was  called  ertros  (alunony  or  maintenance), 
because  it  was  the  income  out  of  which  the  woman 
had  to  be  maintained.  It  is  probable,  from  the 
name  of  the  suit,  and  from  the  place  in  which  it 
was  tried,  that  in  earlier  times  the  defendant  was 
called  upon  to  pay  the  damages  in  kind,  that  is, 
in  com  or  some  other  sort  of  provisions;  though 
it  was  soon  found  more  convenient  to  otMnmute  tlds 
for  a  money  payment  (Dem.  e.  Pkorm,  p.  918, 
e,  Neaer»  p.  1362;  Lys.  c.  Agor,  p.  717,  ed.  Beiske; 
Suid.  «.  V.  ^tSctbv ;  Harpocrat  e.  v.  o-Trof.)  Xe^ 
nophon  relalas,  that  the  Thirty  Tyrants  summoned 
within  the  Odeium  all  the  hoplites  (3000)  on  the 
catalogue,  and  the  cavalry;  that  half  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian garrison  took  up  their  quarters  within  it; 
and  that  when  the  Thirty  marched  to  Eleusis,  the 
cavalry  passed  the  night  in  the  Odeium  with  their 
horses.  (Xen.  HeU  ii.  4.  §§  9, 10, 24.)  It  is  evi- 
dent  that  this  could  not  have  been  the  roofed  build- 
ing under  the  Acropolis.  If  we  suppoee  the  Odeium 
on  the  niasus  to  have  been  surrounded  with  a  wall, 
like  the  Cokeseum,  and  other  Roman  amphitheatresy 
it  would  have  been  a  convenient  place  of  defence  in 
case  of  an  unexpected  attack  made  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city. 

After  speaking  of  the  Odeium  and  the  fountain 
Enneacrunus,  Pansanias  proceeds:  ^^  Of  the  temples 
beyond  the  fountain,  one  is  dedicated  to  Demeter 
anul  Gore  (Proserpine),  in  the  other  stands  a  statue 
of  Triptolanus."  He  then  mentions  several  legends 
respecting  Triptolemus,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
breaks  off  suddenly  with  these  words :  "  From  pro- 
ceeding farther  in  this  narrative,  and  in  the  tilings 
relating  to  the  Athenian  temple,  called  Eleusinium, 
a  vision  in  my  deep  deterred  me.  But  I  will  re- 
turn to  that  of  which  it  is  lawftQ  for  all  men  to 
write,  hi  front  of  the  temple,  in  which  is  the 
statue  of  Triptolemus  [it  should  be  noticed,  that 
Pansanias  avoids,  apparentiy  on  purpose,  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  temple],  stands  a  brazen  ox, 
as  led  to  sacrifice:  here  also  is  a  sitting  statue  of 
-Epmenides  of  Cnossus.  Still  frirther  cm  is  the 
Temple  of  Eudma^  a  dedication  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Medes,  who  occupied  the  district  of  Marathon." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  account  that 
Pansanias  makes  no  mention  of  the  city  walls,  which 
he  could  hardly  have  passed  over  in  silence  if  they 
had  passed  between  the  Odeium  and  the  fountain  <^ 
Enneacrunus,  as  Leake  and  others  suppose.  That 
he  has  omitted  to  speak  of  his  crossing  the  Ilissus, 
which  he  must  have  done  in  order  to  reach  the 
temple  of  Demeter,  b  not  surprising,  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  bed  of  the  Ilissus  is  in  this  part  of 
its  course  almost  always  diy,  and  only  filled  for  a 
few  hours  after  heavy  rain.    Moreover,  as  there  can 
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be  little  doubt  that  this  district  was  oovered  with 
hoases,  it  is  probable  that  the  diy  bed  of  the  river 
was  walled  in,  and  maj  thus  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Pansanias. 

It  is  evident  that  the  temple  of  Deroeter  snd  of 
Core,  and  the  one  with  the  statue  of  Triptolemus, 
stood  near  one  another,  and  apparently  a  little  above 
the  fountain.  Here  there  is  still  a  small  chapel, 
and  in  the  neighboorhood  fbnndations  of  widls. 
Whether  the  Eleosininm  was  either  of  these  temples, 
or  was  situated  in  this  district  at  all,  cannot  be  in 
the  least  determined  from  the  words  of  Pausamas. 
In  the  same  noghbourhood  was  a  small  Ionic  build- 
ing, which,  in  the  time  of  Stuart,  formed  a  church, 
Cidled  that  of  Panaghia  on  the  Bock  (Ucawfia  irr^w 
v^rpoy).  It  has  now  totally  disappeared,  and  is 
only  known  from  the  drawings  of  Stuart.  This 
beautiful  little  temple  was  *'  an  amphiprostyle,  42 
fleet  long,  and  20  broad,  cm  the  upper  step  of  the 
stylobate.  There  were  four  columns  at  either  end, 
1  foot  9  inches  in  diameter  above  the  spreading 
base.  Those  at  the  eastern  end  stood  before  a  pro- 
naos  of  10  feet  in  depth,  leading  by  a  door  7  feet 
wide  into  a  ir^«ot  of  15)  feet;  the  breadth  of  both 
12  feet"  (Leake,  p.  250.)  Leake  supposes  that 
this  is  the  temple  of  the  statue  of  Triptdemus ;  but 
F<m:hhammer  imagines  it  to  have  beoi  that  of  £u> 
cleia.  If  the  latter  conjecture  is  correct,  we  have 
in  this  temple  a  building  erected  immediately  after 
the  battle  ol  Marathon. 


lomC  TEMFLB  OK  THE  ILIS8U8. 

D.  TMrd  Pari  of  the  Route  qf  Pau»amat.—From 
tke  Stoa  Banlenu  in  the  Agora  to  the  Pryta- 
fiewm.    (Paus.  i.  14.  §  6^18.  §  3.) 

After  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Eudda  beyond 
the  Ilissus,  Pausanias  returns  to  the  point  from 
which  he  had  commenced  his  description  of  the  C&- 
rameicus  and  the  Agora.  Having  previously  de- 
scribed the  monuments  in  the  Agora  to  his  right, 
he  now  turns  to  the  left,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Agora. 
'*  Above  the  Cerameicus  and  the  Stoa,  called  Basi- 
leius,"  he  continues,  "  is  a  temple  of  Hephaestus.  . . 
Kear  it  is  a  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Urania  (c.  14). 
«...  In  approaching  the  Stoa,  which  is  called  Poe- 
ciltf  (noueiAi}),  from  its  pictures,  is  a  braize  Hermes, 
sunMimed  Agoiaeus,  and  near  it  a  gate,  upon  which 
is  a  trophy  of  the  Athenians,  the  victors  in  an 
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eqiiestiian  combat  of  Pleistarchas,  who  had  been 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  cavaliy  and 
foreign  troops  of  his  brother  Gassander."  (c.  15.  § 
1.)  Then  follows  a  description  of  the  paintings  in 
the  Stoa  Poedl^  after  whldi  he  proceeds:  **  Befwe 
the  Stoa  stand  brazen  statues,  Soloo,  who  drew  up 
laws  for  the  Athenians,  and  a  littie  further  Seleucos 
(c.  1&.  §  1). ...  In  the  Agon  of  tiie  Athenians  is 
an  Altar  of  Pity  CEXcev  3»/«^r),  to  whom  the  Athe. 
nians  alone  of  Greeks  give  divine  hoDonrs  "  (c  17 

It  weald  appear  that  the  three  prindpal  bnildmgs, 
mentioned  in  this  passage,  the  Tom^  ofHtpkan- 
to«,  the  iSlimcteary  of  Aphrodite  Vraniaf  and  the 
Stoa  Poedie^  stood  above  one  another,  the  last,  at 
all  events,  having  the  hill  of  Pnyz  behind  it,  as  we 
shall  see  presently.  Of  the  celebrated  statne  of 
Hermes  Agoraeus,  and  of  the  ntte  beside  it,  we  have 
ahieady  spdccn.  [See  p.  294?)  Near  the  temple  of 
Hephaestus  was  the  JSwytaceiuni,  or  heronm  of 
Eutysaoes,  whidi  Passanias  has  not  mentioned. 
(Harpocrat  t.  v.  KoKmiras.)  Enrysaoes  was  the 
son  of  Ajaz.  According  to  an  Athenian  tradition 
be  and  hu  Inother  Philaeus  had  given  up  Salamis 
to  the  Ath^iians,  and  had  removed  to  Attica,  Phi- 
laeus taking  up  his  residence  in  Brauron,  and  En- 
rysaces  in  Melite.  (Pint  Sol  10.)  It  was  in  the 
latter  district  that  the  Euiysaoeium  was  situated 
(Harpocrat  s.  9.  Eiffwrdxttotf),  which  proves  that 
Melite  must  have  extended  as  far  as  the  side  of  the . 
Agora  next  to  the  hill  of  Pnyx. 

In  the  Agora,  and  dose  to  the  Euiysaodum  and 
temple  of  Hephaestus,  was  the  celebrated  hill  called 
ColonuSf  more  usually  Colomit  AforaeuSj  or  Mit- 
thi$u  {KoKttyhs  iyopatoSj  or  ftUrBioi),  which,  from 
its  central  position,  was  a  place  of  hire  for  labourers. 
It  received  its  surname  from  this  drcumstanoe,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  demus  Gokmus  beyond  the 
Academy.  (Pollux,  vii.  133;  Harpocrat  s.  r.  Ko- 
\«Wros;  Ai^um.  iil  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Colon,  ed.  Her- 
mann.) This  hill  was  a  projecting  spur  of  the  hill 
of  Pnyx.  Here  Meton  appears  to  have  lived,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Aristophanes 
(Av,  997),  in  which  Meton  says,  "  Meton  am  I, 
whom  Hellas  and  Golonus  know  "  (jUaru  ff/i'  iy^; 
Merwv,  hy  oI8cy  'EXA^  x^  KoKuySs).  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  statement  that  the  house  of  Meton 
was  close  to  the  Stoa  Poecile.  (Aelian,  V,  B,  xiii. 
12.)  On  the  hill  Colonus  Meton  placed  some  "  as- 
tronomical dedication  "  (iiyaBrifjid  ri  kar(mKoyuc6y)^ 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  mentioned ;  and  near  it 
upon  the  wall  of  that  part  of  the  Pnyx  where  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  he  set  up  a 
ilXwrpi/wtov,  which  indicated  the  length  of  the  solar 
year.  (JiXunp&wioy  iy  rf  yw  olhri^  /irjrAt}(r/f , 
wp^j  r^  T«lx«  T#  iy  rg  Tlyvxl^  Schol.  adAristoph, 
Veep.  997 ;  Suid.  s.  v.  Mcr«y.)  The  Scholiast  also 
says,  that  the  Colonus  Agoraeus  was  behind  the 
Macra  Stoa  (t)  Meucpdi  2roi^;  but  as  no  other  writer 
mentions  a  Stoa  of  this  name  in  the  Asty,  it  is  pixi- 
bable  that  the  Scholiast  meant  the  Stoa  Basildus. 

The  Stoa  Poecile  was  the  Stoa  from  which  the 
Stdc  philosophers  obtained  their  name.  (I>iog. 
LaSrt.  vii.  6;  Ludan,  Demon.  14.)  It  was  origin- 
ally called  "Xrod  XluotoMdicTtos.  (Pint  dm.  4; 
Diog.  LaSrt.  L  c. ;  Suid.  s.  tr,  ^rod.)  It  had  three 
walls  covered  with  paintings ;  a  middle  wall  with  two 
large  puntings,  representing  seenes  from  the  mythi- 
cal age,  and  one  at  each  end,  containing  a  painting 
of  which  the  subject  was  taken  from  Athenian  his- 
tory.   On  the  first  wall  was  the  battie  of  Oenoe  in 
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tbs  Aigaa,  betwwn  the  Atheniitns  and  Laoodaono- 
aiana.  On  the  great  centnd  wall  was  a  picture  of 
the  Athemana  imder  Theaens  fighting  against  the 
Amaaoos,  and  another  repreaenting  an  assemblj  of 
the  Greek  chiefis  alter  the  capture  of  Troy  deliber- 
ating  respecting  the  vioUtion  of  Cassandra  bj  Ajaz. 
On  the  third  irall  was  a  painting  of  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon.  These  paintings  were  verj  celebrated.  The 
combat  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons  was  the  work 
of  Ifioon.  (Aristoph.  LjfsUtr,  681  { Arrian,  Anab. 
▼ii  13.)  The  battle  of  Marathon  was  painted  by 
Polygnotna,  Mioan,  and  Panlaenus.  (Plat  Ctm.  4; 
Diog.  Laert.  vlL  5;  Plin.  ixxV.  8.  s.  34;  Aelian, 
de  NaL  An.  viL  38.) 

After  describing  Uie  Stoa  Poedle,  and  mentianing 
the  statoes  at  Solon  and  Sdencns,  and  the  Altar  of 
Pity,  Pansanias  quits  the  Agora  and  goes  np  the 
street  d  the  Ccrameicus  towards  Dipylnm.  He 
passes  between  the  Pnyz  and  the  Azeiqpagns  with« 
oat  mmtioning  either,  since  tiie  lower  parts  of  both 
w««  covered  with  hooses.  The  first  object  which 
he  mentions  is  the  G^fmnasmm  of  Ptolemy  ^  which 
he  describes  as  not  fisr  from  the  Agora  (r^r  ieyopia 
itmdxufTt  oh  iroAv),  and  named  after  its  founder 
Ptoleniy:  it  contained  Herroae  of  stone,  worthy  of 
inspection,  a  binnue  image  of  Ptolemy,  and  statues 
of  Juba  the  Libyan,  and  of  Chxysippos  of  Soli.  He 
next  describes  the  Tenqifle  of  Theteutf  which  he 
places  near  the  Gymnasium  (rphs  r^  yvftyttff(^, 
c  17.  §  2).  The  proximity  of  these  two  buildings  is 
also  notioed  by  Plutarch.  (Sixths — KcTroi  ip  fidoi^ 
if  wiKti  raph  rh  ¥w  tv/u^ioi',  The»,  36.)  Cff 
the  temple  of  Theseus  we  have  already  spoken. 
[See  pu  287.]  At  this  spot  Pansanias  quitted  the 
Uersmeicas  and  turned  to  the  right  towards  the 
east  K  be  had  gone  further  on  in  the  direction  of 
Dipyium,  he  would  at  kast  have  mentioned  the 
Xeooof-NNn,  or  monument  of  the  daughtera  of  Leos, 
which  stood  near  the  Dipyium  in  the  inner  Gera- 
meiau.  (Thuc.  i.  20,  ii.  57 ;  Aelian,  F.  H,  zii. 
S8  {  Cic  d^  Nat  Dear.  ilL  19  ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  396  ; 
Harpocnt  Hesych.  e.  o.  AfMcdptov.) 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Ceramei- 
cns  wms  a  long  wide  street,  extending  from  Dipyium 
to  the  Agora,  and  continued  under  another  name  as 
fiv  aa  the  fiinintain  of  CalHrhoS,  and  the  temple  with 
the  statoe  of  Triptolemus,  whidi  Forchhammer  con- 
jectures to  be  the  same  as  the  Pherephattium.  This 
stnet,  like  the  Cono  of  the  Italian  towns,  appears 
to  have  been  the  grand  promenade  in  Athens.  The 
ftOowing  passage  firom  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Conon  (pw  1258)  gives  a  lively  picture  of 
the  localxfrf :  *'  Not  long  afterwards,'*  says  Ariston, 
**  as  I  was  taking  vn/  tuucd  toaJk  m  the  evening  m 
lAe  Agora  akmg  with  Phanoetratus  the  Gephisian, 
one  of  my  companions,  there  comes  up  to  us  Gtesias, 
the  son  oif  this  defendant,  drunk,  at  the  Leocorwm^ 
near  the  hrase  of  Pythodoros.  Upon  seeing  us  he 
ahooted  out,  and  having  said  something  to  himself 
like  a  drunken  man,  so  that  we  could  not  understand 
what  he  said,  he  went  past  us  «ip  to  MeUte  iirpht 
M4\irrfp  tarn).  In  that  place  there  were  drinking 
(as  we  aftenmrds  learnt)  at  the  house  of  Pamphilus 
the  fuller,  this  defendant  Gonon,  a  certain  Theo- 
timos,  Archebiades,  Spintharus  the  son  of  Eubnlus, 
Theogenes  the  son  cf  Andromenes,  a  number  of 
penMos  whom  Gtesias  brought  down  into  the  Agora. 
It  happened  that  we  met  these  men  as  we  were  re« 
tumng  from  ihePherephaUimn,  and  had  in  our  walk 
sgain  rsacbed  the  licooorinm."  It  is  evident  from 
this  aoamni  that  the  house  of  Pamphilus  was  seme* 
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where  on  the  hiQ  of  the  Nymphs;  and  that  the 
Pherei^iattium  was  in  any  case  to  the  south  of  the 
Leocorium,  and  apparently  at  the  end  of  the  prome- 
nade: hence  it  is  identified  by  Forchhammer  with 
the  temple  vrith  the  statue  of  Triptolemus. 

After  leaving  the  Theseium,  Pausanias  arrives  at 
the  Teaqfle  of  the  Diotcuriy  frequently  named  the 
Anacekunf  bMause  the  Dioacnri  (Gastor  and  Pollux) 
were  called  ol  ''Anuccs,  or  'Aycucol,  by  the  Athenians. 
(Plttt  Tkee.  83;  Aelian,  V,  H.  iv.  5;  Suid.  Etym. 
M.  s.  V.  ^AroKoi ;  Harpocrat  s.  v.  'Amuccroy,  IIo- 
Kiyiwros.)  He  does  not^  however,  mention  either 
the  distance  of  the  Anaceium  firom  the  Theseium, 
or  the  direction  which  he  took  in  proceeding  thither. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  tumed  to  the  east, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  since  he  adds  in  the 
next  paragraph,  that  above  the  temple  of  the  Dio- 
scnri  is  tiie  saored  enclosure  of  Aglaurus.  The 
latter,  as  we  know,  was  situated  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  immediately  under  the  Erech- 
theium  [see  p.  286] ;  and  that  the  Anaceium  was 
near  the  Aglaurium,  appears  from  the  tale  of  the 
stratagem  oif  Peisistratus  (Polyaen.  i.  21),  which 
has  been  already  related.  The  proximity  of  the 
Anaceium  and  Aglaurium  is  also  attested  by  Lacian. 
{Fitcator.  42.)  And  since  Pausanias  mentions  the 
Anaceium  before  the  Aglaurium,  we  may  place  it 
north-west  of  the  latter. 

Near  to  the  Aglauriom,  says  Pausanias,  is  the 
/Vy/ofMnfin,  where  the  laws  of  Solon  were  preserved. 
Hence  the  Piytaneium  must  have  stood  at  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  Acropolis;  a  position  which  la 
ocHifirmed  by  the  narnttiYe  of  Pausanias,  that  in 
proceeding  from  thence  to  the  temple  of  Sarapis, 
he  descended  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  (^s  t^ 
Kdrco  riis  r^M»s),  and  also  by  the  fiujt  that  the 
street  of  the  Tripods,  which  led  to  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  Dionysus  near  the  theatre  commenced  at 
the  Prytaneium.    (Pans.  i.  20.  §  1.) 

North  of  the  Acropolis  there  were  some  other 
monuments.  Of  these  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
are  the  portico  of  AUiena  Archegetis,  erroneously 
called  the  Propylaenm  of  the  new  Agora  [see  p.  295]> 
and  the  Horologium  of  Andronicus  Gyrriiestes.  Ap- 
parently north  of  these  should  be  placed  certain 
buildings  erected  by  Hadrian,  which  Pansanias  does 
not  mention  till  he  had  spoken  of  the  Olympieium, 
the  greatest  of  the  works  of  this  emperor.  After 
describing  the  Olympieium,  Pausanias  remarks  (i. 
18.  §  9):  ^  Hadrian  constructed  other  buildings  &r 
the  Athenians,  a  temple  of  Hera  and  of  Zeus  Fan- 
heUenius,  and  a  sanotuaiy  common  to  all  the  gods 
(a  Pantheon).  The  most  oonspicuons  objects  are 
120  columns  of  Phrygian  marble.  The  walls  of  the 
porticoes  are  made  <^  the  same  matoial.  In  the 
same  place  are  apartments  (^ottdifun-a)  adorned  with 
gilded  roofe  and  alabaster  stone,  and  with  statues 
and  paintings:  books  are  deposited  in  them  (or  in 
this  sanctuary).  There  is  also  a  gymnasium  named 
after  Hadrian,  in  which  there  are  100  columns  from 
the  quarries  of  Libya."  The  ancient  remains  north 
of  the  portico  of  Athena  Archegetis  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  portion  of  these  buildings.  **  The  Go- 
rinthum  colonnade,  of  which  the  southern  extremity 
is  about  70  yards  to  the  north  of  the  above-men- 
tioned portico,  was  the  decorated  fii^ade  (with  a 
gateway  in  the  centre)  of  a  quadrangular  indosure, 
which  is  traceable  to  the  eastward  of  it.  A  tetra- 
style  propylaeum,  formed  of  columns  3  feet  in  dia. 
meter  and  29  feet  high,  similar  to  those  before  the 
wall,  except  that  the  latter  are  not  fluted,  pnyected 
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22  feet  before  the  gate  of  the  inclosure,  which  was 
376  feet  long,  and  252  broad;  round  Uie  inside  of 
it,  at  a  distance  of  23  feet  from  the  wall,  are  vestiges 
of  a  colomiade.  In  the  northern  wall,  which  still 
exists,  are  the  remains  of  one  large  qoadiangnlar 
recess  or  apartment  in  the  centre  34  feet  in  length, 
and  of  two  semicircular  recesses  nearlj  equal  to  it 
in  diameter.  The  church  of  Megili  Panaghla, 
which  stands  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  in- 
closure,  is  formed  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  consistixig  on  one  side  of  a  ruined  arch, 
and  on  the  other  of  an  architraTe  supported  bj  a 
pilaster,  and  three  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  1  foot 
9  inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a  somewhat  declining 
period  of  art ....  The  general  plan  was  evidently 
that  of  a  quadrangle  surrounded  with  porticoes, 
having  one  or  more  buildings  in  the  centre:  thus 
agreeing  perfectly  with  that  work  of  Hadrian  which 
contain^  stoae,  a  colonnade  of  Phrygian  marble,  and 
a  library.  ....  The  building  near  the  centre  of 
the  quadrangle,  wliich  was  converted  into  a  church 
<tf  the  Panaghla,  may  have  been  the  Pantheon.  .  .  . 
Possibly  also  the  temple  of  Hera  and  of  Zeus  Pan- 
hellenius  stood  in  Uie  centre  of  the  indosure." 
(Leake,  p.  258,  seq.) 

E.  FowthParto/theRouteofPautaniat.—From 
the  Prytaaeium  to  the  Stadium.  (Pans.  i.  18. 
§  4-19.) 

Pausanias  went  straight  from  the  Prytaneium  to 
the  Olympieium,  between  which  buildings  he  notices 
these  Ejects,  the  Temple  of  Sarapit,  the  place  of 
meetnig  of  Theseus  and  Peirithous,  and  the  Temple 
of  EiUUhpa,  After  describing  the  Olympieium, 
Pausanias  mentions  the  temples  of  Apollo  I^thius, 
and  of  Apollo  Delphinius.  The  Pythium  (n^Bioy) 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  sanctuaries  in  Athens. 
We  know  from  Thucydides  (ii.  15)  that  it  was  in 
the  same  quarter  as  the  Olympieium,  and  from 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  404),  that  the  sacred  indosuzes  of 
the  two  temples  were  only  separated  by  a  wall,  upon 
which  was  the  altar  of  Zeus  Astrapaeus.  The 
IMphwium  (AcA^j^ioy)  was  apparently  near  the 
Pytkum.  It  was  also  a  temple  of  great  antiquity, 
bdng  said  to  have  been  founds  by  Aegeus.  In  its 
neighbourhood  sat  one  of  the  courts  for  the  trial  of 
cases  of  homicide,  called  rh  M  AtK^ul^.  (Plut. 
Thes,  12,  18;  PoUux,  viiL  119;  Paus.  i.  28.  §  10.) 

Pausanias  next  proceeds  to  The  Gardens  (ol 
ic^iroi),  which  must  have  been  situated  east  of  tlie 
aoove-mentioned  temples,  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ilissus.  In  this  locality  was  a  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite :  the  statue  of  this  goddess,  called  "  Aphro- 
dite in  the  Gardens,"  by  Alcamenes,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  pieces  of  statuary  in  all  Athens. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  s.4;  Lucian,  Imag.  4,  6.)  Pliny 
(I.  &),  misled  by  the  name  "  Gardens,"  pUoes  this 
statue  outside  the  vralls;  but  we  have  ^e  express 
testimony  of  Pausanias  in  another  passage  (L  27. 
§  3)  that  it  was  in  the  city. 

Pausanias  then  visits  the  Cynoaargea  and  I^- 
eeUim,  both  of  which  were  situated  outside  the 
walls,  and  are  described  below  in  the  account  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  Fnnn  the  Lyceium  he  returns 
to  the  city,  and  mentions  the  Altar  ofBoreae^  who 
carried  off  Oreithyia  from  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus, 
and  the  AUar  of  the  Iliuian  J/Wes,  both  altars 
being  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  (Comp.  Plat 
Pkatdr.  c.  6;  Herod,  vii.  189.)  The  altar  of 
Boreas  is  described  by  Plato  (/.  c.)  as  opposite  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Agrotera,  which  probably  stands 
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upon  the  site  of  the  church  of  Stavromdnos  PetnK. 
To  the  east  of  the  altar  of  Boreas  stood  the  altar  of 
the  Hissian  Muses.  In  1676  Spon  and  Wheler 
observed,  about  fifty  yards  above  the  bridge  of  the 
Stadium,  the  foundations  of  a  circular  tem]^,  which 
had,  however,  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Stuart* 
This  was  probably  the  Temple  of  the  Hissian  Moses, 
for  though  Pausanias  only  mentions  an  altar  of  these 
goddesses,  there  may  have  been  also  a  temple. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Ilissus  Pausanias  altered 
the  district  Agrae  or  Agra,  in  which  was  the  Tetf^^le 
of  Artemit  AgroterOy  spoken  of  above.  A  part  of 
tills  district  was  sacred  to  Demeter,  rince  we  know 
that  the  lesser  Eleuauian  mysteries  were  celebrated 
in  Agrae,  and  were  hence  called  rd  iv  "Aypotf . 
(Steph.  B.  «.  V.  "Kypa ;  Phit  Demetr.  26.)  Ste- 
phanus  (L  c.)  says  that  Agra  was  a  spot  before 
tiie  city  Xirph  r^s  rdXc«»s),  but  this  appears  to  be 
only  a  coiicluauin  drawn  fiiom  the  name,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  in  the  country, 
and  may  be  classed  together  with  the  above-men- 
tioned error  of  Pliny  about  the  gardens.  The  Pa- 
nathenaic  Stadium  was  also  in  Agrae,  after  de- 
scribing which  [see  p.  292],  Pausanias  retraces  his 
steps  to  the  Prytaneium.  He  has  omitted  to  mention 
the  hill  Ardetiui  ('Ap9irrr^s),  situated  above  the 
Stadium,  where  the  Dicasts  were  sworn.  (HarpocraL^ 
Hesych.,  Suid.  «.  a;  PoUux,  viii.  122.)  The  high 
ground  of  Agrae  appears  to  have  been  called  Hehcon 
in  ancient  times.  (Cleidemus,  ap.  Bekker,  Anecd. 
Graec.  i.  p.  326.) 

F.  Fifth  Part  of  the  Route  qfPaueamat. — From 
the  Prytaneium  to  the  Prepylaea  of  the  Aero- 
polie,  (Paus.  i.  20—22.  §  3.) 

In  this  part  of  his  route  Pausanias  went  nnnd 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  Acropolis. 
Starting  again  from  the  Prytaneium,  he  went  down 
the  Street  of  the  Tripodt^  which  led  to  the  Lenaeum 
or  sacred  enclosure  of  Dionysus.  The  position  of 
thb  street  is  marked  by  the  existing  Ghoragic  Mo- 
nument of  Lyacrates  [see  p.  291],  and  by  a  number 
of  small  chmrches,  which  probably  occupy  the  place 
of  the  tripod  temples.  The  Lenaeum,  which  con- 
tained two  temples  <^  Dionysus,  and  which  was 
close  to  the  theatre,  was  situated  in  the  district 
called  Limnae.  It  was  here  that  the  Dionysiac 
festival,  called  Lenaea,  was  celebrated.  (Thuc  ii.  15 ; 
Diet,  of  AnL  p.  411,  b.  2nd  ed.)  The  Lenaeum 
must  be  placed  immediately  below  the  theatre  to  the 
south.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  theatre,  and 
consequently  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  the  Odeium  of  Pericles.  Its  site 
is  accurately  determined  by  Vltruvius,  who  says 
(v.  9),  that  it  lay  on  tne  left  hand  to  pers<Hi8 
coming  out  of  the  theatre.  This  Odeium,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  building  with 
this  name  near  the  Ilissus,  was  built  by  Peridea^ 
and  its  roof  is  said  to  have  been  an  imitation  of 
the  tent  of  Xerxes.  (Plut  Per.  13.)  It  was  burnt 
during  tlie  siege  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  B.  c  85,  but 
was  rebuilt  by  Ariobarzanes  II.,  king  of  Oappadocia, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  b.c.  63.  (Appian, 
B.  Mithr.  38;  Vitruv.  I  c;  Bockh,  No.  357;  Diet, 
of  Ant  pp.  822,  823,  2nd  ed.)  All  traces  of  thia 
building  have  disappeared. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  theatre  are  some 
remains  of  a  succession  of  arches,  which  Leake  com 
jectures  may  have  belonged  to  a  portico,  built  bf^ 
Herodes  Atticus,  for  the  purpose  of  a  covered  oem^ 
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maxucatkiD  between  the  theatre  and  the  Odeiom  of 
Uerodes.  Perhaps  they  are  the  remains  of  the 
PorUeuB  EmmaUOf  which  appears  from  Yitravius 
(t  e.)  (0  have  been  close  to  the  theatre.  For  an 
aooount  of  the  theatre  itself,  see  p.  284. 

In  pnceeding  fimn  the  theatre  Pansanias  first 
mentiaBs  the  Tomb  of  Talot  or  CaloSj  below  the 
steep  rocks  of  the  Acropolis,  ficom  which  Daedalos 
is  tin.  to  have  hurled  him  down.  Pausanias  next 
eomes  to  the  Asdepieium  or  Temple  of  Aidepim^ 
which  atood  immediatelj  above  the  Oddum  of  He- 
rodes  Atticns.  Its  site  is  determined  by  the  state- 
ment that  it  oontained  a  fountain  of  water,  celebrated 
as  the  fimntain  at  which  Ares  slew  Halirrhothins, 
the  son  of  Poseidtm.  Pansanias  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Odeium  of  Herodes,  since  this  building  was 
not  erected  when  he  wrote  his  account  of  A&ens. 
[See  pu  286.]  Next  to  the  Asclepieium  Pausa- 
nias,  in  his  ascent  to  tiie  Acropolis,  passed  by  the 
Temple  of  Themis  j  with  the  Tomb  of  Hippolytue 
in  front  of  it,  the  Temple  of  AphfwKie  Pandanue 
tmdPeiiho,  and  the  Temple  of  Ge  Cvrotrophue  and 
Demettr  CUoe.  At  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pan- 
demus,  Pansanias  was  again  close  to  the  statues  of 
Hannodius  and  Aristogetton.  £See  p.  297,  a.]  The 
proximity  of  this  temple  to  the  tomb  of  Hippolytus 
is  alluded  to  by  Euripides  {EippoL  29,  seq.).  The 
temple  of  Ge  and  IOmeter  was  probably  situated 
benaath  the  temjJe  of  Nike  Apteros.  At  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  supporting  the  platform  of  the  latter 
temple,  there  ave  two  doocs,  coeval  with  the  wall, 
and  conducting  into  a  small  grotto,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  shrine  of  Ge  and  Dometer.  It  was  situated 
OB  tiie  right  hand  of  the  traveller,  just  before  he 
esomienced  the  direct  ascent  to  the  Propylaea;  and 
from  being  placed  within  a  wall,  whidi  formed  one 
of  the  defences  of  the  Acropolis,  it  is  sometimes 
described  as  a  part  of  the  latter.  (Soph,  ad  Oed,  Col. 
1600;  JSoid.  «.  v.  Kovporpo^s  T^.)  The  position 
of  this  temple  is  illustrate^  by  a  passage  in  the 
Lyaistoata  <^  Aristophanes  (829),  where,  3ie  Athe- 
nian womm  bdng  in  possession  of  the  Acropolis, 
Lyautrata  suddenly  perceives  a  man  at  the  temple 
of  Demeter  Chlog  approaching  the  dtadet: 

AT.    lalb,  lobj  ymnwctf  .... 

Mp*  &r8p'  6p&  vpofftSm  .... 
IT.    notf  8*  ^ffrly,  terrls  4ori\   AT.  vapa  rh 
Tilt  'XXAns, 

The  Flemtimim,  which  Pansanias  had  mentioned 
(L  14.  §  3)  in  the  description  of  his  second  route 
[see  p.  297,  b],  Leake  conjectures  to  have  been  the 
great  cavern  in  the  middle  of  the  rocks  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis.  The  Elensinium  is 
said  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (^Proirept.  p.  13, 
Sylbni^),  and  Amobius  (adv.  Gent.  vi.  p.  193, 
Ifaire)  to  have  been  below  the  Acropolis.  The 
Eleusininm  is  also  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iL  15) 
and  Xenophon  (Hipparch.  3),  but  without  any 
positive  indication  of  its  site. 

6.  SixA  Pari  of  the  Route  <f  Pautamas.—Tke 
Acropolie,  Areiopagua  and  Academy.  (Pans. 
L  22.  §  4—30.) 

The  Acropolis  has  been  already  described.  In 
descending  firom  it  PAusanias  notices  the  cave  of 
Pan  and  the  Areiopagus  [see  pp.  286, 281],  and  the 
place  near  the  Areiopagus,  where  the  ship  was  kept, 
which  was  dragged  through  the  city  in  the  great 
Panatheoajc  festival,  surmounted  by  the  Peplus  of 
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Athena  as  a  sail  (i.  29.  §  1).  He  then  proceeds 
through  Dipylum  to  the  outer  Ceramdcus  and  the 
Academy.  The  two  latter  are  spokoi  of  under  the 
suburbs  of  the  city. 

H.  Dutnets  of  the  Atty. 

It  is  remarked  by  Isocrates  that  the  dty  was  di- 
vided into  (Ctf/uoi  and  the  ootmtry  into  T^iioi  (SicAtJ^c- 
¥01  'n)r  ^i'  viKkv  fford  m^ftof ,  t^v  Zk  xApay  jrarcl 
H/wvs,  Areop.  p.  149,  ed.  Steph.).  In  consequence 
of  this  remark,  and  of  the  f^quent  opposition  be- 
tween the  iro\is  and  the  S^/ftoi,  it  was  formerly  main- 
tained by  many  writers  that  none  of  the  Atlic  demi 
were  within  the  ci^.  But  since  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  contnuy  was  the  case,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  city  demi  were  outside  the 
walls  when  the  demi  were  established  by  Cleisthenes, 
but  were  subsequently  included  within  the  walls 
upon  the  enlargement  of  the  city  by  Themistocles. 
But  even  this  hypothesis  will  not  apply  to  all  the 
demi,  since  Melite  and  Cydathenaeum,  for  example, 
as  well  as  others,  must  have  been  included  within 
the  dty  at  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  A  little  con- 
uderation,  however,  will  show  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting the  division  of  the  city  into  the  demi  from 
the  first  institution  of  the  latter  by  Cleisthenes. 
It  is  certain  that  every  Athenian  citizen  was  enrolled 
in  some  damns,  and  that  the  whole  territoiy  of 
Attica  was  distributed  into  a  certain  number  of  demL 
Hence  the  dty  must  have  been  formed  by  Cleisthoies 
into  one  or  more  demi;  for  otherwise  the  inhabitants 
of  the  dty  would  have  bdonged  to  no  demus,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  impossible.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  statement  of 
Isocrates,  since  the  demi  within  the  walls  of  Athens 
were  few,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  oi*ganization 
of  the  dty.  For  administrative  purposes  the  dty 
was  divided  into  kw/uu  or  wards,  the  inhabitants 
bdng  called  KoffifJTai.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Nub.  966, 
I^tiatr.  5 ;  He^ch.  ».  v.  KMfuu.') 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tJie  dty  demi:  — 

1.  Cerameicue  (Ktpafuutdf :  Eth.  Kcpa/tci;p), 
divided  into  the  Imwr  and  the  Outer  Ceramdcus. 
The  Inner  Ceramdcus  has  been  already  described, 
and  the  Outer  Ceramdcus  is  spdcen  of  bdow.  [See 
p.  303.]  The  two  districts  formed  only  one  demus, 
which  belonged  to  the  tribe  Acamantis.  Wordsw(»th 
mamtains  (p.  171)  that  the  term  Inner  Ceramdcus 
was  used  only  by  htter  writers,  and  that  during  the 
Pdoponnesian  war,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
there  was  only  one  Ceramdcus,  namely,  that  outside 
the  walls.  But  this  opmion  is  refuted  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Antiphoo,  who  spoke  of  the  two  Ceramdd 
(ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.),  and  of  Phanodemus,  who 
stated  that  the  Leocorium  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
Ceramdcus  (ap.  Harpocrat  s.  v.  AwKSptov). 

2.  Melite  (McAin;:  Eth.  McXircis),  was  a  demus 
of  the  tribe  Cecropis,  #e8t  of  the  Inner  Cerameicos. 
The  exact  limits  of  this  demus  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  whole 
hilly  district  in  the  west  of  the  Asty,  comprising 
the  hills  of  the  Nymphs,  of  the  Pnyx  and  of  the 
Musdum,  and  indnding  within  it  the  separate  demi 
of  Scambonidao  and  CoUytus.  Melite  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  a  wife  of  Hercules.  It  was  one  of 
the  nust  populous  ports  of  the  dty,  and  contained 
several  tem]Jes  as  well  as  houses  of  distinguished 
men.  In  Mdite  were  the  Hepfaiesteium,  the  Eury- 
sacdum,  the  Colonus  Agoraeus  [respecting  these 
three,  see  p.  298] ;  the  temple  of  Hercules  Alexi- 
cacus  [see  p.  296,  a] ;  the  Mdanippdum,  in  which 
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MeUnippos,  the  ion  of  Theseiu,  wis  buried  (Har- 
pocraL  9.  V.  McAovfinrcioi');  the  temple  of  Athena 
Arifltobnk,  boilt  by  Themistoclee  near  his  oim  house 
(Pint  Them.  22);  the  house  of  GalUas  (Plat  Par- 
men,  p.  126,  a.;  SchoL  ad  Arittoph,  Ban,  504); 
the  house  of  Phocion,  which  still  existed  in  Plu- 
tarch's time  (Pint.  Phoc.  18);  and  a  building, 
called  the  ^  House  of  the  MeUtaans,**  in  which  tra- 
gedies were  rehearsed.  (Hesych.  Phot.  Lex.  a. «. 
MtXirimf  o7icos.)  ThiB  Is,  peihapa,  the  same 
theatre  as  the  one  in  which  Aesohinea  played  the 
part  of  Oenomaus,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
aitnated  in  CoUytus  (Harpocrat  s.  v,  "l^oyfipoy ; 
Anonym.  Vit.  Aeeeh,') ;  since  the  distnct  of  Melite,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  subsequently  included  the 
demus  of  CoUytus.  It  is  probable  that  this  theatre 
is  the  one  of  which  the  remains  of  a  great  part  of 
the  semicircle  are  still  visible,  hewn  oat  of  the  rock, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  hill  of  Pnyx.  The  Bfeli- 
tian  Gate  at  the  SW.  corner  of  the  dty  were  so  caUed, 
as  leading  to  the  district  Melite.  [See  p.  263,  b.] 
Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  11)  speaks  of  an  '*  oppidum  MeUte,** 
whidi  is  coE^jectored  to  have  been  the  fortress  of 
the  Macedonians,  erected  on  the  hill  Mnsdum. 
[See  p.  284,  a.^ 

3.  Scambomdae  (SicafiCwvlSai),  a  demus  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Leontis.  In  oonsequeooe  of  a 
passage  of  Pansanias  (L  38.  §  2)  Mfiller  placed 
this  demus  near  Eleusis;  but  it  is  now  admitted 
that  it  was  one  of  the  dty  demi.  It  was  probably  in- 
cluded within  the  district  of  Melite,  and  oocujned 
the  Hills  of  the  Nymphs  and  of  Pnyx.  Its  con- 
nexion with  Melite  is  intimated  by  the  l^end,  that 
Melite  derived  its  name  fimn  M^te,  a  daughter  of 
Myimex,  and  Uie  wife  of  Hercnles  ;  and  that 
this  Myrmex  gave  his  name  to  a  street  in  Scam- 
bomdae. (Harpocrat  i.  v.  MtKitui ;  Hesych.,  «.  v. 
MvpfiriKos  i.rpoat6s ;  oomp.  AristoiJi.  Thum.  100 ; 
and  Phot  Lex,)  This  street,  however,  the  "  Street 
of  Ants,"  did  not  derive  its  name  finom  a  hero,  but 
from  its  bdng  crooked  and  narrow,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose the  streets  to  have  been  in  thia  hilly  district 
Scambonidae,  also^  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  same  circumstsnoe  (from  ir§caf»i6sf  "  crooked.'*) 

4.  CoUifiua  (KoWvt6s,  not  KoAvrr<fs  :  Eth, 
KoXXvrus\  a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
and  probably,  as  we  have  abpMdy  said,  sometimes 
included  under  the  general  name  of  Melite.  It  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  of  Stiabo  (i.  p.  65)  that  Col- 
lytus  and  Melite  were  adjacent,  but  that  their 
boundaries  were  not  accurately  marked,  a  passage 
which  both  Leake  and  Wordsworth  havB  erroneously 
supposed  to  mean  that  these  places  had  predse 
boundaries.  (It  is  evident,  however,  that -CoUytus 
and  Melite  are  quoted  as  an  example  of  fiii  5rr«y 
iucpiSAy  5fH»v.)  Wonlsworth,  moreover,  remarks 
that  it  was  the  least  respectable  quarter  in  the 
whole  of  Athens:  but  we  know,  on  the  contraiy, 
that  it  was  a  favourite  place  of  residence.  Hence 
Plutarch  says  (de  ExeU,  6,  p.  601),  "neither  do 
all  Athenians  inhabit  CoUytus,  nor  Corinthians 
Craneium,  nor  Spartans  Pitane,"  Craneium  and 
Pitane  being  two  favourite  locaUties  in  Corinth  and 
Sparta  respectively.  It  is  described  by  Himerins 
(ap.  Phot  Cod.  243,  p.  375,  Bekker),  as  a  ore 
Mnro's  (which  does  not  mean  a  narrow  street,  but 
simply  a  street,  comp.  Diod.  xii.  10;  Hesych.  «.  v.), 
situated  in  the  oentrt  of  the  dtj,  and  much  valued 
for  its  use  of  the  market  {hyopas  xp^^  rifjuAfuifos)^ 
by  which  words  we  are  probably  to  understand  that 
it  was  OQDveniently  situated  for  the  use  of  the  market 
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,  Forchhammer  places  CoUytus  between  the  hiUs  of 
I  Pnyx  and  Museium,  in  which  case  the  expression  of 
its  being  in  the  centre  of  the  ci^,  must  not  be 
interpreted  strictly.  The  same  writer  also  supposes 
<rr€iww6s  not  to  signify  a  street,  but  the  whole 
district  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museium,  in- 
cluding the  slopes  of  those  hills.  Leake  thinks  that 
CoUytna  bonkawd  upon  Diomeia,  and  aooordingly 
plaoes  it  between  Mdite  and  IKanma;  but  the  au- 
tlMMity  to  which  he  refers  would  point  to  an  opposila 
conclusion,  namely,  that  CoUytus  and  Diomeia  were 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  city.  We  are  told 
that  CoUytus  was  the  fitther  of  Diomus,  the  fitvourite 
of  Hercules;  and  that  some  of  the  Malitenses,  under 
the  guidance  of  Diomus,  migrated  finsn  MeUte,  and 
settled  in  the  spot  called  Dioneia,  fhxn  their  leader, 
where  they  celebrated  the  Metageitoia,  in  memoiy 
of  their  origin.  (Plat  de  ExeU,  Lc\  Steph.  B.  s. v, 
AiSfieia ;  Hesych.  «.  v,  AiofUius.)  This  legend 
oonfiims  the  preceding  account  of  CoUytna  being 
situated  in  Mehte.  We  havB  already  seen  that  there 
was  a  theatre  in  CoUytus,  in  which  Aeschines  played 
the  part  of  Oenomaus;  and  we  are  also  told  that  he 
Uved  in  this  district  45  years.  (AesdL  Ep,  5.) 
CoUytus  was  also  the  residence  of  Timon,  the  mis- 
anthrope (Lucian,  Timonj  7,  44),  and  was  cele- 
brated as  the  demus  of  Plato. 

5.  Cydathmaeum  (KuSo^^raiov :  Eth,  KuMHi- 
vattTs),  a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  I^dionis. 
(Harp.  Suid.  Steph.  Phot)  The  name  is  apparently 
compounded  of  Kvdos  "  gloiy,"  and  'Atfipaios,  and  is 
hence  explained  by  Hesychios  (s,  v.)  as  Mo^os 
'A9ifnuor.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable,  aa  Lekke 
has  suggested,  that  this  demos  occupied  the  The- 
seian  dty,  that  is  to  say,  the  Acropolis,  and  the 
parte  a4iaoent  to  it  on  the  south  and  south-east 
(Leake,  p.  443;  MiiUer,  Dor,  vol.  ii.  p.  72,  trnnsL) 

6.  Diomeia  (Ai^ueia :  Eth.  Aioftciy ),  a  demus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis,  consisting,  like 
Cerameicus,  of  an  Outer  and  an  Inner  Diomeia. 
The  Inner  Diomeia  comprised  the  eastern  part  of 
dty,  and  gave  ite  name  to  one  of  the  city-gstes  in 
this  quarter.  In  the  Outer  Diomeia  was  situated 
the  Cynoearges.  (Steph.,  Suid.  «.  v.  Ai6fA*un  He- 
sych. s.  V,  Auifuis ;  Steph.,  Hesych.  s.  v,  Kw6- 
a-apytt ;  Schol.  ad  Arutoph.  Ran,  664 ;  Pint  de 
ExeU.  L  c.)  The  Outer  Diomeia  could  not  have 
extended  far  beyond  the  walls,  since  the  demns 
Alopece  was  dose  to  Cynoearges.  and  only  eleven  or 
twelve  stadia  from  the  walls  of  the  dty.  (Herod. 
V.  63;  Aesch.  c,  Tim.  p.  119,  Beiske.) 

7.  Code  (Ko(Ai}),  a  demus  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Hippothoontis.  It  lay  partly  within  and  partly  with- 
out the  dty,  in  the  vaUey  between  tLe  Mrsdum  and 
the  bills  on  the  southern  side  of  Ilissus.  Jn  this 
district,  just  onteide  the  MeUtian  gate,  were  the 
sepnidues  of  Thncydides  and  Cimon.  [For  autho- 
rities, see  p.  263.] 

8.  Ceiriadae  (KttpdZai),  a  demns  bdonging  to 
tlie  tribe  Hlppothoontis.  (Harpocrat,  Suid.,  Steph. 
B.,  Hesych.  #.  v.)  The  pontion  of  this  demus 
is  uncertain;  but  Sauppe  brings  forward  many 
arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  within  the  dty 
walls.  In  this  district,  and  perhaps  near  the  Me- 
troum,  was  the  BdpaBpoVy  into  which  criminals  were 
cast  (For  anthorities,  see  Sauppe,  pp.  17, 18.) 

9.  Affrae  Q'Aypai)^  was  situated  south  of  the 
Dissus,  and  in  the  S£.  of  the  dty.  Respecting  ite 
site,  see  p.  300,  b.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
separate  demns,  and  was  perhape  induded  in  the 
demus  of  Agryle,  which  was  situated  south  of  it 
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10.  Lmmne  {Aiftamt),  ma  a  diftrict  to  the  sooth 
of  the  AcropoUB,  in  which  the  temple  of  Diunysns 
WM  ntnated.  (Thnc  ii.  15.)  It  waa  not  a  demua, 
as  atated  by  tlie  Scholiast  on  Callimachna  (iT.  in 
DeL  178),  who  has  miataken  the  Linmae  of  Meeaenia 
far  the  Umnae  of  Athena.^ 

Coiommg^  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  a  hill  in 
the  dtj,  is  maintuned  hj  Sauppe  to  have  heen  a 
separate  donros;  hnt  see  id)ove,  p.  898,  b. 

The  Eoboean  dties  of  Eretria  and  Histiaea  were 
said  bj  some  to  have  teen  named  from  Attic  demi 
(Strab.  z.  p^  445);  and  from  another  paaaage  of 
Strabo  (z.  p.  447)  it  haa  been  inferred  that  the  ao- 
called  New  Agora  occupied  the  site  of  Eretria.  [See 
p.  898,  b.]  It  is-  doabtiiil  whether  Eretria  waa 
altoated  in  the  city ;  and  at  all  eventa  it  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  ^ther  bj  writers  or  inscriptions,  as 
a  demos. 

Respecting  the  city  demi  the  best  account  ia  g^ven 
by  Saoppe,  De  Demu  Urbanit  Atkenarum,  Wei- 
mar, 1846. 

X.  SCBURBS  OF  THE  ClTY. 

1.  The  Outer  Cenunetcur  and  the  Academy, — 
The  road  to  the  Academy  ('Aira^fi/a),  which  waa 
distant  six  or  eight  atadia  from  the  gate  named 
iMpylom,  ran  throngh  the  Outer  Cerameicns. 
(Liv.  xxxL  24;  Thnc.  vi.  57;  Plat.  Porm.  2;  PluL 
Sua,  14;  Cic  (fe  /*Mi.  V.  1 ;  Locian,  Scyth,  2.)  It 
is  called  by  Thacydidea  the  most  beautiful  suburb 
of  the  city  (JM.  rov  KoXXitrrw  Tpoatrrtlw  rqr  tS- 
Xtms,  Thac  iL  34).  On  each  side  of  the  road  were 
the  monoments  of  illustrious  Athenians,  especially 
of  those  who  had  fiUlen  in  battle;  for  the  Outer 
Cerameicas  waa  the  plaoe  of  burial  fur  all  persons 
who  wen  honoored  with  a  public  funeraL  Henoe 
we  read  in  Aristophanea  (Affet^  395): — 

6  Ktpofieuehs  8«(era<  ni. 

Over  eadi  tomb  was  placed  a  pillar,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  dead  and  of  their  demi.  (Pane.  i. 
89.  §  4;  comp.  Cic  de  Leg,  iL  86.)  In  this  lo- 
cality was  found  an  interesting  inscription,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  containing  the  names  of  those 
who  had  fallen  at  Potidaea,  b.  c  438. 

The  Academy  is  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  hero  Aoulemus,  and  was  afterwanls  converted 
into  a  gymnasium.  It  waa  surrounded  with  a  wall 
by  Hipparchoa,  and  was  adorned  by  Cimon  with 
inUks,  groves,  and  foontains.  (Diog.  Laert.  iii.  7; 
Said.  a.  «.  'Ivriipxov  rcixtor;  Plut  Ttm.  13.)  The 
btanty  of  the  plane  trees  and  oHve  plantations  was 
partiailarly  oeksbrated.  (Plin.  xii.  1.  s.  5.)  Be- 
fore the  entrance  were  a  statue  and  an  altar  of  Love, 
and  within  the  incloenre  were  a  temple  of  Athena, 
and  ahan  of  the  Hoses,  Prometheus,  Hercules,  &c 
(Pans.  L  30.  §  I.)  It  was  from  the  altar  of  Pm- 
methens  that  the  race  of  the  Lampadephoria  com- 
nenoed.  The  Academy  waa  the  place  where  Plato 
tanght,  who  possessed  a  small  estate  in  the  neigh- 
hoorhood,  which  waa  his  usual  place  of  reaidence. 
(Diog.  La&t.  L  e, ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ix.  10.)  Hia 
aoceesaors  continued  to  teach  in  the  aame  spot.,  and 
were  hence  called  the  Academic  philosophers.  It 
continned  to  be  one  of  the  sanctuariea  of  philosophy, 
and  waa  spared  by  the  enemy  down  to  the  time  of 
SoDa,  who,  during  the  siege  of  Athens,  caused  its 
cdebmted  groves  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  obtain 
timber  for  the  constmction  of  his  military  machines. 
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(PIutM/.l8;Appian,Jrt^.30.)  The  Academy, 
however,  was  replanted,  and  continued  to  enjoy  ita 
ancient  celebrity  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian. 
Near  the  tem^e  of  Athena  in  the  Academy  were 
the  Moriae,  or  aacred  olivea,  which  were  derived  from 
the  aacred  olive  in  the  Erechtheium.  The  latter, 
B8  we  have  already  seen,  waa  the  fint  olive  tree 
planted  in  Attica,  and  one  of  the  Moriae  waa  shown 
to  Panaaniaa  aa  the  second.  They  were  under  the 
guardianahip  of  Zeoa  Morius.  (Comp.  Suid.  a.  v. 
Hoplai;  SchoL  ad  Soph,  Oed,  CoL  730.)  A  little 
way  beyond  the  Academy  waa  the  hill  oif  Cdonus, 
immortalised  by  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles;  and  be- 
tween the  two  placea  were  the  tomb  of  Plato  and 
the  tower  of  Timon.  (Pans.  L  30.  §§  3,  4.)  The 
name  of  Akadhimia  ia  atiU  attached  to  tMs  spot. 
^  It  is  on  the  lowest  level,  where  some  water-ooorses 
from  the  ridges  of  Lycabettus  are  consumed  in  gar- 
dena  and  olive  plantationa.  These  waters  still  cause 
the  spot  to  be  one  of  the  most  advantageous  situ- 
ations near  Athena  for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  pot- 
herbs, and  maintain  a  certain  degree  of  verdure  when 
ail  the  aurrounding  ]dain  ia  parched  with  the  heat 
of  summer."    (Leake,  p.  195.) 

2.  Cynoearyee  {Kvydaofyts),  was  a  sanctuary  of 
Hercules  and  a  gymnasium,  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  city,  not  &r  from  the  gate  Diomeia.  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a  white  dog,  which 
carried  off  part  of  the  victim,  when  sacrifices  were 
first  offered  by  Diomus  to  Hercule*.  (Pans.  i.  19. 
§  3;  Herod,  v.  63,  vL  116;  Pint  Them,  1;  Har- 
pocrat.  a.  v,  'Hpcb^cia;  Hesych.  Suid.  Steph.  B. 
a.  V.  Kw6a^apy9s,')  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the 
Cynic  school,  tanght  in  the  Cynoearges.  (Diog. 
LaSrt  vi.  13.)  It  was  surrounded  by  a  grove,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Philip,  together  with  the  trees  of 
the  neighbouring  Lyoeium,  when  he  encamped  at 
thia  spot  in  his  invasion  of  Attica  in  B.a  200. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  24.)  Since  Cynosaiges  waa  near  a 
riaing  ground  (laocr.  Vit.  X,  OraL  p.  838),  Leake 
places  it  at  the  foot  of  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Mount  Lycabettus,  near  the  point  where  the  arch 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  formerly 
stood.  The  name  of  this  gymnasium,  Uke  that  of 
the  Academy,  waa  alao  given  to  the  surrounding 
buildings,  which  thus  formed  a  suburb  of  the  city. 
(Forchhammer,  p.  368.) 

3.  Lyoekun  (Atetiov),  a  gymnaainm  dedicated 
to  Apollo  Lycrius,  and  surrounded  with  lofty  plane 
trsea,  waa  alao  situated  to  the  east  of  the  dty,  and 
a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Cynoearges.  It  was  the 
chief  of  the  Athenian  gymnasia,  and  was  adorned 
by  Peiriatratua,  Pericles,  and  Lycurgus.  (Pans.  i. 
19.  §  3 ;  Xen.  Sipp,  3.  §  6 ;  Hesych.  Harpocrat. 
Suid.  a.  V.  A^ircioi'.)  The  Lyceum  was  the  plaoe 
in  which  Aristotle  and  hia  disciples  taught,  who 
were  called  Peripatetica,  from  their  practice  of  walk  • 
ing  in  this  gymnasium  while  delivering  their  lec- 
tures. (Diog.  Laert  t.  5;  Cic.  Acad,  C^mest  i.  4.) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lyceium  was  a  fountain 
of  the  hero  Panops,  near  which  waa  a  small  gate  of 
the  dty,  which  must  have  stood  between  the  gates 
Diocbaris  and  Diomeia.  (Plat.  Lye.  1;  Hesych. 
a.  V  IldmM^.)' 

4.  Lyeabettue  (Atfjcotfirrr^s),  waa  the  name  of 
the  lofty  insulated  mountain  overhanging  the  city 
on  its  north-eastern  side,  and  now  called  the  HiU  of 
St,  Oeorge^  from  the  church  of  St  George  on  its 
summit  [See  p.  255,  a.]  This  hill  was  identified 
by  the  ancient  geographers  with  Anchesmus  (*A7- 
X*^/(^0)  ^bich  is  described  by  Pansanias  (i.  32 
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§  2)  as  a  tfinall  moantain  with  a  statne  of  Zeus 
AnchesTnixis.  Pansanias  is  the  only  writer  who 
mentions  Anchesmos;  but  since  all  Uie  other  hills 
around  Athens  have  names  assigned  to  them,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  hill  of  St  Gewge  must  have  been 
Andiesmns.  But  the  same  argument  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  Ljcabettus,  whidi  is  freqnentlj 
mentioned  bj  the  classical  writers;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  so  remarkable  an  object  as 
the  Hill  of  St.  George  could  have  remained  without 
a  name  in  the  clasRicai  writers.  Wordsworth  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  writer  who  pointed  out  the 
identity  of  Lycabettus  and  the  Hill  of  St  George; 
and  his  o{Hnion  has  been  adopted  by  Leake  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Topography,  by  Forchhammer, 
^  and  by  all  subsequoit  writers.  The  celebrity  of 
Lycabettus,  which  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief 
mountains  of  Attica,  is  in  accordance  with  the  posi- 
tion and  appearance  of  the  Hill  of  St  Geoige. 
Strabo  (x.  p.  454)  classes  Athens  and  its  Lyca- 
bettus with  Ithaca  and  its  Neriton,  Rhodes  and  its 
Atabyris,  and  Lacedaemon  and  its  Taygetus.  Aris- 
tophanes (Aon.  1057),  in  like  manner,  speaks  of 
Lycabettus  and  Parnassus  as  synonymous  with  any 
celebrated  mountains: 

^  ohf  <rh  A^ypr  AvimlSrfTTobs 

Rol  TloffycurMf  iffuy  fuy4$fjj  rovi'  iarl  rh 

Its  proximity  to  the  city  is  indicated  by  several  pas- 
sages. In  the  edition  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
which  is  now  lost,  the  Clouds  were  represented  as 
vanishing  near  Lycabettus,  when  they  were  threaten- 
ing to  return  in  anger  to  Pames,  fhnn  which  ^ey 
had  come.  (Phot  Lex,  s,  v.  Udpvitis.)  Plato  (Cri- 
iiatf  p.  112,  a)  speaks  of  the  Pnyz  and  Lycabettus 
as  the  boundaries  of  Athens.  According  to  an  Attic 
legend,  Athena,  who  had  gone  to  Pallene,  a  demus 
to  the  north-eastward  of  Athens,  in  order  to  procure  a 
mountain  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  in  front  of  the  Acro- 
polis, W88  informed  <hi  her  return  by  a  crow  of  the 
birth  of  Erichthonius,  whereupon  she  dropt  Mount 
Lycabettus  on  the  spot  where  it  still  stands.  (An- 
tig.  Car.  12 ;  for  other  passages  from  the  ancient 
writers,  see  Wordsworth,  p.  57,  seq.;  Leake,  p.  204, 
seq.)  Both  Wordsworth  and  Leake  suppose  Andies- 
mus  to  be  a  later  name  of  Lycabettus,  since  Pau- 
sanias  does  not  mention  the  latter;  but  Kiepert  gives 
ib»  name  of  Anchesmus  to  one  of  the  hills  north  of 
Lycabettus.     [See  Map,  p.  256.] 

XI.   TUE   PORT-TOWNB. 

Between  four  and  five  miles  SW.  of  the  Asty  is 
the  peninsula  of  Peiraeeus,  consisting  of  two  rocky 
heights  divided  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  isthmus, 
the  eastern,  or  the  one  nearer  the  city,  being  the 
higher  of  the  two.  This  peninsula  contains  three 
natural  basins  or  harbours,  a  large  one  on  the  western 
side,  now  called  Drdko  (or  Porto  Leone),  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  the  eastern  side,  called  respectively 
StrtOiotiki  (or  PaschaUmdm),  and  Fandri  f  the 
latter,  which  was  nearer  the  city,  being  the  smaller 
of  the  two.  Hence  Thucydides  describe  (i.  93)  Pei- 
raeeus as  x^pW  Kififvas  (x^^  rptis  a^ro^vcif. 

We  know  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian 
wars  the  Athenians  had  only  one  harbour,  named 
Phalerum  ;  and  that  it  was  upon  the  advice  of 
Themistodes  that  they  fortified  the  Poraeeus,  and 
made  use  of  the  more  spacious  and  convenient  har- 
bours in  this  peninsula.  Pausanias  says  (i.  1.  §  2): 
*'  The  Peiraeeus  was  a  demus  from  early  times,  but 
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W08  not  nsed  as  a  harbour  befora  Themistodes  ad- 
ministered the  affidrs  of  the  Athenians  Before  that 
time  their  harbour  was  at  Phalerum,  at  the  spot 

where  the  sea  is  nearest  to  the  dty But 

Themistodes,  when  he  hdd  the  government,  per- 
cdving  that  Peiraeeus  was  more  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  navigation,  and  that  it  possessed  three  porta 
instead  of  the  one  at  Phalerum  {Kifiiyas  rpus  MT 
Ms  fx^ty  rov  ^aXi7poi),  made  it  into  a  receptacle 
of  ships.**    From  this  passage,  compared  with  the 
words  of  Thucydides  quoted  Ibove,  it  would  seem  a 
natural  inference  that  the  three  andent  ports  of 
Pdraeeus  were  thoee  now  called  Drd&o,  StnUiotiki, 
and  Fanari  ;  and  that  Phalerum  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  peninsuhi  of  Peiraeeus,  hut  was  situated 
more  to  the  east,  where  the  sea-shore  is  nearest  to 
Athens.    But  till  within  the  last  few  years  a  very 
di£ferent  situation  has  been  assigned  to  the  ancient 
harbours  of  Athens.   Misled  by  a  fidse  interpretation 
of  a  passage  of  the  Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes 
{Pac,  145),  modem  writers  supposed  that  the  huge 
harbour  of  Peiraeeus  {Draho)  was  divided  into  three 
ports  called  respectively  Cantharus  (JSAaSapos)^  the 
port  for  ships  of  war,  Zea  (Z^a)  for  corn-ships,  and 
Aphrodisium  ('A^poSiff-ioy)  for   other  merchant- 
slups;  and  that  it  was  to  those  three  ports  that 
the  words  of  Pftusanias  and  Thucydides  refer.     It 
was  further  maintained  that  Stratiotiki  was  the 
andent  harbour  of  Munychia,  and  that  Fandrij  the 
more  easterly  of  the  two  smaller  harbours,  was  the 
ancient  Phalerum.  The  true  position  of  the  Athenian 
ports  was  first  pointed  out  by  Ulrichs  in  a  pam|^et 
published  in  modem  Greek  (o/  ktfiwts  km  t&  /<a- 
Kpii  rtixv  rw  'A^vwy,  Athens,  1843),  of  the 
arguments  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  by  the 
author  in  the  ZeiUckri/tfir  die  AUerthumtwis$e»- 
achafi  (for  1844,  p.  17,  seq.).    Ulrichs  rejects  the 
divisicHi  of  the  larger  harbour  into  three  parts,  and 
maintains  that  it  consisted  only  of  two  parts ;  the 
northern  and  by  fiur  the  larger  half  bdng  ttlled 
Emporium  (*E/4r($p(oi'),  and  appropriated  to  mer- 
chant vessels,  while  the  southern  bay  upon  the  right 
hand,  after  entering  the  harbour,  was  named  Can- 
tharus, and  was  used  by  ships  of  war.    Of  the  two 
smaller  harboora  he  suppaees  StraHoiiki  to  be  Zea, 
and  Phandri  Munychia.      Phalerum  he  removes 
altogether  from  the  Peiraic  peninsula,  and  places  it 
at  the  eastern  comer  of  the  great  Phaleric  bay, 
where  the  chapd  of  St  George  now  stands,  and  in 
the  ndghbouriiood  of  the  Tptis  Uvpyoi^  or  the  Tkree 
Towers,  Ulrichs  was  led  to  these  condusicms  chiefly 
by  the  valuable  inscriptions  relating  to  the  maritime 
afiairs  of  Athens,  which  were  discovered  in  1834, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  larger  harbour,  and  which 
were  published  by  Bockh,  with  a  valuable  oommen- 
taiy  under  the  title  of  Urkunden  uber  da*  Seeweaa^ 
des  aUiachen  StaaUs,  Berlin,  1834.   Of  the  correct- 
ness of  Ulrichs's  views  there  can  now- be  littie doubt; 
the  arguments  in  support  of  them  are  stated  in  the 
sequel 

A.  Phalerum. 

The  rocky  peninsula  of  Peiraeeus  is  said  by  the 
andent  writers  to  have  been  originally  an  island, 
which  was  gradually  connected  with  uie  mainland 
by  the  accumulation  of  sand.  (Stmb.  i.  p.  59 ;  Plin. 
iii.  85 ;  Suid.  s.  v.  fftJSapos.)  The  space  thus  filled 
up  was  known  by  the  name  of  Halipedum  ('AAfTc- 
8oy),  and  continued  to  be  a  marshy  swamp,  which 
rendered  the  Pdraeeus  almost  inaccessible  in  the 
winter  time  till  the  constraction  of  the  broad  carriage 
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nad  ((WjiT^t),  which  ma  carried  urtm  it  (Har- 
pxnt^  Said.  (.  v.  oMnBoi';  Xen.  ficJ/.  ii.  4.  §  30.) 
Under  these  cdrennBtaDMa  the  onlj  ipot  which  the 
■Dwcl  Alheniins  ctmld  u»  h  s  harbour  was  the 
anth-eaitem  coriKi  of  the  Phaleric  bay,  now  called. 
aa  almdj  remarked,  Tfitrt  nipym,  which  tu  a  round 
hill  projecting  into  lie  sea.  Thia  vaa  accordingly 
the  Die  of  Fhalerom  (♦(t\tjj»r,  also  ♦aATjfKii :  ATA. 
♦"Alpeii),  a  demoa  belonging  to  IhB  tribe  Acantis. 
This  BtnatioD  tocured  to  Ihe  original  inhabitanlB  of 
Athena  two  adrantaga,  which  wen  nut  poSKssed 
(j  the  barbonn  of  the  Peiraic  peniDiula :  first,  it 
■aa  much  neanrlothcinoataiicieatpartof  the  city, 
which  was  built  for  the  moat  part  iminedittelr  soDth 
ef  the  Acropidii  (Thoc.  ii.  IS);  and,  leoondly,  it 
wai  acctsoble  at  eroy  seasmi  it  the  jear  I7  a  per- 
hctlj  iry  TTud. 

liie  tme  poulim  of  Pbaleniin  ii  indicated  bj 
many  drenmBtancea.  It  ia  nerer  incloded  by  andent 
■rilera  within  llie  walls  of  Praiseeiuand  Hunjchia. 
Strain,  after  deacribing  Pdraeeoi  and  Unnychia. 
•peaki  of  Phalemm  aa  the  next  place  in  order  along 
tbe  ahore  (jirri  t4»  Ildfiaia  ♦**!!/>»«  JS*«'  i'  ^f 
J«^i  inipii\i<F,  ii.  p.  398).  There  is  no  spot  at 
which  Phalrmm  could  have  been  sitoated  beibre 
reaching  Tpeii  nipTin,  since  the  intertening  shore 
rf  the  Phaleric  gulf  ia  manhy  (tI  *aXi,p,K6t,  Pint. 
VU.  X  Orat.  p.  84*,  Than.  12;  Slrab.  ii.  p.  4001 
EchoL  ad  ArMipk-  iv.  1693).  The  accoant  which 


Herodotoa  givea  (r.  63)  of  the  defeat  of  Uie  Spar- 
tana,  who  had  landed  at  Phalenun,  by  (he  Theasa- 
lian  caTaliy  of  the  Peiaistratidae,  is  in  accordance 
with  Ihe  open  coimti7  nhich  eitenda  inland  near 
the  chapel  of  St.  George,  hut  would  not  be  applicable 
tfl  the  Bay  of  Pkandri.  which  is  complelelj  pro- 
tected agonal  the  attacka  of  cavalry  by  the  rogged 
mounlain  rising  immediately  behind  it;  Moreover, 
Ulrichi  discovered  on  the  rt»d  from  Athens  to  St. 
George  considerable  snbetroctions  of  an  ancient  wall, 
apparently  the  Phaleric  Wall,  which,  aa  we  have 
already  seen,  was  five  stadia  shorter  than  the  two 
LonE  Walls.     [See  p.  !S9.  b.] 

That  then  was  a  town  near  St.  Geor^  is  evident 
from  the  remains  of  walls,  colunms,  cislems,  and 

we  leam  from  another  aothoritj  that  thete  may  sTill 
be  seen  under  water  the  remains  of  an  ancient  mole, 
upon  which  a  Turkish  ship  was  wrecked  during  the 
war  of  independence  in  Greece.  (Westermann,  in 
ZaUchrift  fur  dit  Alterthiatamuauchaft,  1843, 
p.  1009.) 

Cape  Colias  (KoMai),  where  Ihe  Penuan  ships 
were  cost  ashore  after  the  battle  of  Salamie  (Herod, 
viii.  96),  and  which  Pau&anias  states  to  have  been 
20  stadia  from  Phalenim  (i.  I.  §  5),  used  to  be 
identi6td  with  Tptit  niifrygi,  but  must  DOW  be  placed 
SK.  at  the  present  Cape  of  SI.  JEamui :  near  tho 
latter  an  some  aodent  remains,  which  are  pnAaUy 
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those  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Colias  mentioned 
bj  Pansanias. 

The  port  of  Phalerum  was  little  nsed  after  the 
foundation  of  Peiraeens;  but  the  place  continued  to 
exist  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias.  This  writer 
mentions  among  its  moanments  temples  of  Demeter 
Zeus,  and  Athena  Sciras,  called  by  Plutarch  {Thes, 
I  17)  a  temple  of  Sdrus;  and  altars  of  the  Unknown 
*  Gods,  of  the  Sons  of  Theseus,  and  of  Phalerus.  The 
sepulchre  of  Aristeides  (Pint.  Arist.  1)  was  at  Phsr 
lemm.  The  Phaleric  haj  was  celebrated  for  its 
fish.    (For  authorities,  see  Leake,  p.  397.) 

B.  Peiraeeua  ttnd  Mimychia. 

1.  Divitum  qf  Pefraeeiut  and  Mwmyehia, — Pei* 
raeeus  (Ilcipaicvs:  Eth,  Uupcuui)  was  a  demus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothontis.  It  contained 
both  the  rockj  heights  of  tiie  peninsula,  and  was 
separated  from  the  plain  of  Athens  b/  the  low  ground 
called  Hali])edon,  mentioned  abore.  Munjchia 
(Movio/xta)  was  included  in  Peineeus,  and  did  not 
form  a  separate  demus.  Of  the  site  of  Munychia 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  since  the  inves- 
tigations of  Curtius  (2>e  Portvibua  Athenarum, 
Halis,  1842) ;  Ulnchs  also  had  independently  assigned 
to  it  the  same  position  as  Curtius.  Munychia  was 
the  Acropolis  of  Peiraeeus.  It  occupied  the  hill 
immediately  above  the  most  easterly  of  the  two 
smaller  harbours,  that  is,  the  one  nearest  to  Athens. 
This  hill  is  now  called  KocrrcAAa.  It  is  the  highest 
point  in  the  whole  peninsula,  rising  300  feet  ahove 
the  sea;  and  at  its  foot  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
harbours.  Of  its  military  importance  we  shall  speak 
presently.  Leake  had  erroneously  given  the  name 
of  Munychia  to  a  smaller  height  in  the  westerly  half 
of  the  peninsula,  that  is,  ti^e  part  furthest  from 
Athens,  and  had  supposed  the  greater  height  above 
described  to  be  the  Acropolis  of  Phalerum. 

2.  Fortificaiiotu  and  Harbours, —  The  whole 
peninsula  of  Pdraeeus,  Including  of  course  Muny- 
chia, was  surrounded  by  Themistocles  with  a  strong 
line  of  fortifications.  The  wall,  which  was  60  stadia 
in  drcumforence  (Thue,  ii.  13),  was  intended  to  be 
impregnable,  and  was  fur  stronger  than  that  of  the 
Asty.  It  was  carried  up  only  half  the  height  which 
Themistocles  had  originally  contemplated  (Thuc  i. 
93);  and  if  Appian  (Mithr.  30)  is  correct  in  stating 
that  its  actual  height  was  40  cubits,  or  about  60  fiset, 
a  height  which  was  always  found  suflScient,  we  per- 
ceive how  vast  was  the  project  of  Themistocles. 
"  In  respect  to  thickness,  however,  his  ideas  were 
exactly  followed:  two  carts  meeting  one  another 
brought  stones,  which  were  laid  together  right  and 
left  on  the  outer  side  of  each,  and  thus  formed  two 
primary  parallel  walls,  between  which  the  interior 
space  (of  course  at  least  as  broad  as  Hie  jdnt  breadth 
of  the  two  carts)  was  filled  up,  not  with  rubble,  in 
the  usual  manner  of  the  Greeks,  but  oonstnicted, 
through  the  whole  thickness,  of  squared  stones, 
cramped  together  with  metaL  The  result  was  a 
solid  wall  probably  not  leas  than  14  or  15  feet 
thick,  since  it  was  intended  to  carry  so  very  unusual 

2^  J  *  a  height."  (Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  335 ;  oomp.  Thuc.  i. 
93.)  The  exiBting  remains  of  tHe^ii'all  described  by 
Leake  confirm  this  account  The  wall  surrounded 
not  only  the  whole  peninsula,  but  also  the  small 
rocky  promontory  of  Etioneia,  from  which  it  ran 
between  the  great  harbour  and  the  salt  marsh  called 
Halae.  These  fortifications  were  connected  with 
tliose  of  the  Asty  by  means  of  the  Long  Walls,  which 
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have  been  already  described.  [See  p.  259,  seq.]  It 
is  usually  stated  that  the  architect  employed  by  The- 
mistocles in  his  erection  of  these  fortifications,  and  in 
the  building  of  the  town  of  Peiraeeus,  was  Hippo- 
damus  of  Miletus;  but  C.  F.  Hermann  has  brought 
forward  good  reasons  for  believing  that,  though  the 
fortifications  of  Peiraeeus  were  erected  by  Themis- 
tocles, it  was  foirned  into  a  regularly  planned  town 
by  Pericles,  who  employed  Hippodamus  for  this 
purpose.  Hippodamus  laid  oot  the  town  with  broad 
straight  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  aogl««| 
which  thus  formed  a  striking  contrast  with  Hie  nar* 
row  and  crooked  streets  dF  Athens.  (Hermann, 
Ditpuiatio  de  ffippodamo  MUeriOj  Marburg,  1 84 1 .) 

The  entrances  to  the  three  haibonrs  of  Peiraeeus 
were  rendered  very  narrow  by  means  of  moles, 
which  left  only  a  passage  in  the  middle  for 
two  or  three  triremes  to  pass  abreast  These 
moles  were  a  continuation  of  the  walls  of  Peiraeeus, 
which  ran  down  to  either  side  of  the  mouths  of 
the  harbours;  and  the  three  entrances  to  the  har- 
bours (ra  K\9TBpa  iStv  Xifiivw)  thus  formed,  m 
it  were,  three  lai^e  sea-gates  in  the  walk.  Either 
end  of  each  mole  was  protected  by  a  tower;  and 
across  the  entrance  chains  were  extended  in  time 
of  war.  Harbours  of  this  kind  were  called  by  the 
ancients  dosed  ports  (icAcurrol  Aifi^vf s ),  and  the 
walls  were  called  x^^^'^t  or  <Ja»Sj  fiom  their  stretch- 
ing out  into  the  sea  like  the  claws  of  a  crab.  It  is 
stated  by  ancient  authorities  that  the  three  harbours 
of  the  Peiraeeus  were  dosed  ports  (Hesych.  s,  v, 
Zca;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Pae.  145;  comp.  Thuc. 
ii.  94;  Plut  Demetr.  7;  Xen.  Hell  ii.  2.  §  4);  and 
in  each  of  them  we  find  remains  of  the  dtelae,  or 
moles.  Hence  these  three  harboun  cannot  mean, 
as  Leake  supposed,  three  divisions  of  the  lar^ger 
harbour  since  there  are  traces  of  only  one  set  of 
chelae  in  the  latter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
how  it  could  have  been  divided  into  three  dosed  ports. 

(i.)  Phandrif  the  smallest  of  the  three  harbours, 
was  anciently  called  Muktchia,  from  the  fortress 
rising  above  it  It  was  only  used  by  ships  of  war ; 
and  we  learn,  from  the  inscriptions  already  refen*ed 
to,  that  it  contained  82  vednroucoi^  or  ship-houses. 
This  harbour  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  Phalerum ; 
but  it  was  quite  unsuitable  for  trading  purposes, 
being  shut  in  by  steep  heights,  and  haviiig  no  di- 
rect communication  with  the  Asty.  Moreover,  we 
can  hardly  conceive  the  Athenians  to  have  been  so 
blind  as  to  have  used  this  harbour  for  centuries,  and 
to  have  neglected  the  more  commodious  haibours  of 
StratiotUd  and  Drdko^  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  modem  name  of  Phandri  is  probably  owing  to 
a  lighthouse  having  stood  at  its  entrsnoe  in  the 
Byzantine  period. 

(ii.)  Straiiotiki  (called  Paschalimdni  by  Ulrichs), 
the  middle  of  the  three  harbours,  is  the  ancient  Zea 
(24a)y  erroneously  called  by  the  earlier  topographers 
Munychia.  (Timeaus,  Lex.j  Plat. ;  Phot.  Lex.  s.  v. 
Z^a.)  It  was  the  Lirgest  of  the  three  harbours  for 
ships  of  war,  since  it  contained  196  ship-houses, 
whereas  Munychia  had  only  82,  and  Cantharos  only 
94.  Some  of  the  ship-houses  at  Zea  appear  to  hava 
been  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pausanias;  for 
though  he  does  not  mention  Zea,  the  veuaoucoi  which 
he  speaks  of  (i.  1.  §  3)  were  apparently  at  this  port. 
This  harbour  probably  derived  its  name  from  Artonis, 
who  was  worshipped  among  the  Athenians  under  the 
surname  of  Zea,  and  not,  as  Meursius  supposed,  from 
the  corn-vessels,  which  were  confined  to  the  Empo- 
rium in  the  great  harbour. 
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(iu.)  Drtto  or  Fbrto  Leontj  the  largest  of  the 
three  harbours,  was  oommoolj  called  by  the  andents 
aiinpfy  Pbzrakeus  (ncipoie^s),  or  The  Harboub 
(6  X/fufjr).  It  derives  its  modem  name  from  a 
colossal  Hon  of  white  maible,  which  Spon  and 
Wheler  obseryed  upon  the  beach,  when  thej  yisited 
Athens;  and  which  was  carried  to  Venice,  after 
the  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 
Drdko  is  the  name  used  by  the  modem  Greeks, 
«incf  S^Mhrwr,  which  originally  meant  only  a  serpent, 
now  signifies  a  monster  of  any  kind,  and  was  hence 
applied  to  the  marble  lion,  jlr 

It  has  been  already  statea  that  Leake  and  other 
writers,  misled  by  a  passage  of  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  {Pac.  145),  divided  the  harbour  of 
Peineeos  into  three  separate  ports,  named  Can- 
thams,  Aphrodisium,  and  Zea,  but  the  words  of  the 
Scholiast  warrant  no  such  conclusion:" 6  Ileipcuci^f 
hitUma  lxc<  TfMiTi  wiirras  kk^urroiis'  tXs  fxkif  b 
K»9dpmt  Kifiriy —  i»  f  rd  yccipuu  cTra  rh  A^po- 
Hatrnf  tha  jr^icAy  rm  XifUawt  <rroa2  weWc.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Scholiast  does  not  intend  to  give 
the  names  of  the  three  harbours  of  Peiraeeus ;  but, 
after  mentioning  Cantharus,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  bnifclings  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  of  which  the 
AphrodLnnm,  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  was  one ;  and 
then  followed  the  five  Stoae  or  Colonnades.  Leake 
suf^nsed  Zea  to  be  the  name  of  the  bay  atuated  on 
the  light  hand  after  entering  the  harbour,  Aphro- 
disium  to  be  the  name  of  the  middle  or  great  harbour, 
and  Cantharus  to  be  the  name  of  the  inner  harbour, 
DOW  filled  up  by  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Cepblssus. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  last-mentioned  spot 
sever  formed  part  of  the  harbour  of  Peiraeeus,  since 
between  this  marsh  and  the  harbour  traces  of  the 
acncient  wall  have  been  discovered;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  this  marsh  is  the  one  called  Halae 
(*AAaQ  bj  Xenophon.  {HelL  ii.  4.  §  34.) 

The  harbour  of  Peiraeeus  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  only  two  parts.  Of  these,  the  smaller 
one,  occapjing  the  bay  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  was  named  Cantharus.  It 
was  the  third  of  the  Athenian  harbours  for  ships  of 
war,  and  contained  94  ship-houses.  Probably  upon 
the  shores  of  the  harbour  of  Cantharus  the  armoury 
(^ArKoBiiKTi)  of  Philo  stood,  containing  arms  for 
1000  ships.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395 ;  Plin.  vii.  37.  s.  38; 
Cic  de  OraL  L  14;  Vitmv.  vii.  Praef;  Appion, 
MUhr,  41.) 

The  renoainder  of  the  harbour,  being  about  two- 
tbixds  of  the  whole,  was  called  Emporium,  and 
was  appropriated  to  merchant  vessels.  (Timaens, 
Lex,  PiaL ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Aciy/ua.)  The  sur- 
nmndiiig  diore,  which  was  also  called  Emporium, 
eootuned  the  five  Stoae  or  Colonnades  mentioned 
above,  all  of  which  were  probably  appropriated  to 
mercantile  purposes.  One  of  these  was  called  the 
Uacra  Stoa  (jumpk  9to&),  or  the  Long  Colon- 
nade (Pans.  L  1.  §  3) ;  a  second  was  the  Ddgma 
(Acryiaa),  or  place  where  merchants  exhibited 
samples  of  their  goods  for  sale  (Harpocrat.  s.  v. 
Atryyia;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  EquiL  974;  Dem. 
e.  LaeriL  p.  932) ;  a  third  was  the  Alphltopolis 
^'A^TowfivAAf),  or  Com-£xchange,  said  to  have 
been  boflt  by  Pericles  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  EquU. 
547) :  of  the  other  two  Stoae  the  names  have  not 
been  preserved.  Between  the  Stoae  of  the  Em- 
porium and  Cantharus  stood  the  Aphrodislifln,  or 
tcni|de  of  Aphrodite,  built  by  Conon  after  his  victory 
at  Cmdns.  (Pans.  U  e. ;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Pac. 
I.  e.y    The  limits  of  the  Emporium  towards  Can- 
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tharos  were  marked  by  a  boundaiy  stone  disoovered 
m  Mtef  in  1843,  and  bearing  the  inscription: — 

EMHOPIO 
KAIHOAO 
H0P02, 

i.  e.,  'E/ivopfov  Kol  6$ov  8pof.  The  forms  of  the 
letters,  and  the  use  of  the  H  for  the  spiritus  asper, 
prove  that  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  period 
before  the  Pelopcnmesian  war.  The  stone  may  have 
been  erected  upon  the  first  foundation  of  Peiraeeus 
by  Themistocles,  or  whoi  the  town  was  laid  out 
regularly  by  Hippodamus  m  the  time  of  Pericles. 
It  probably  stood  in  a  street  leading  from  the  Em- 
porium to  the  docks  of  the  harbour  of  Cantharus. 

3.  Topography  q/*  Munyehia  and  Peiraeeus.  — 
The  site  (^  Munyehia,  which  was  the  Acropolis  of 
Peiraeeus,  has  bc«n  already  ezpU&ined.  Remains  of 
its  fortifications  may  still  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  now  called  C<uteUay  above  the  harbour  of  Pha- 
ndri.  From  its  position  it  commanded  the  whole  of 
the  Peiraic  peninsula,  and  its  three  harbours  {vno' 
irtvTowri  8*  a^r^  AifieVcf  rpcFs,  Strab.  iz.  p.  395); 
and  whoever  obtained  possession  of  this  hill  became 
master  of  the  whole  of  Peiraeeus.  Epimenides  is 
said  to  have  foreseen  the  importance  of  this  position. 
(Plut  Sol  12;  Diog.  Laert.  i  114.)  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  seizme  of 
Munyehia  by  Thrasybulus  and  his  party  enabled 
them  to  cany  on  operations  with  success  against 
the  Thirty  at  Athens.  (Xen.  ffeU.  ii.  4.)  The 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  kept  a  Macedonian 
garrison  in  Munyehia  for  a  long  period,  and  by  this 
means  secured  the  obedience  of  Athens.  The  first 
Macedonian  garrison  was  placed  in  this  fortress  by 
Antipater  after  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  at  Crannon, 
B.  c.  322.  (Paus.  i.  25.  §  4 ;  Plut  Dem.  28.) 
When  Athens  surrendered  to  Cassander,  in  B.c.  318, 
Munyehia  was  also  garrisoned  by  the  htter ;  and  it  was 
by  the  support  of  these  troops  that  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus  govoiied  Athens  for  the  next  ten  years.  In  b.c. 
307  the  Macedonians  were  expelled  fixnn  Munyehia 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes;  but  the  latter,  on  his 
return  from  Asia  in  b.  a  299,  again  placed  a  gar- 
rison in  Munyehia,  and  in  the  Museium  also.  These 
garrisons  were  expelled  from  both  fortresses  by  the 
Athenians,  under  Olympiodorus,  when  Demetrius 
was  deprived  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  b.c.  287. 
(Paus.  L  25.  §  4,  seq.,  26.  §  1,  seq. ;  Diod.  xviiL 
48,  74,  XX.  45 ;  Plut.  Demetr.  8,  seq.,  46,  Phoc, 
31,  seq.)  During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Antigonns  and  of  his  son  Demetrios  II.,  the  Mace- 
donians had  possession  of  Munyehia ;  but  soon  after 
the  death  of  Demetrius,  Aratus  purchased  the  de- 
parture of  the  Macedonian  garrison  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  large  sum  of  money.  (Plut.  Arai,  34 ; 
Paus.  ii.  8.  §  5.)  Strabo  (JL  c.)  speaks  of  the  hill 
of  Munyehia  as  ftdl  of  hollows  and  excavations,  and 
well  adapted  for  dwelling-houses.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  whole  of  the  Peiraeeus  was  in  ruins,  and 
the  hollows  to  which  he  alludes  were  probably  the 
remains  of  cisterns.  The  sides  of  the  hill  sloping 
down  to  the  great  harbour  appear  to  have  been 
covered  with  houses  rising  one  i^ve  another  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre,  as  in  the  city  of  Ehodes, 
which  was  laid  out  by  the  same  architect|  and  was 
also  celebrated  for  its  beauty. 

Within  the  fortress  of  Munyehia  was  a  temple  of 
Artemis  Munyehia,  who  was  the  guardian  deity  of 
this  citadel.  The  temple  was  a  celebrated  place  of 
asylum  for  state  criminals.  (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  4.  §  11 : 
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Paiu.  LI.  g  4  ;  Drm.  de  Conn.  p.  SS3,  Bnike ; 
Lfi.  c.  AjonK.  pp.  460,  463,  Kdake.)  Nev  tlie 
prpceding,  and  probiblj  mlso  within  the  fbftnn,  *u 
Ibe  Bmdideam    (Btrtltcior),    or  temple  of  the 

t\  Thracian  Artemii  Bendis,  K-hgee  festiial,  the  Ben- 
I  dSdeii.  wu  celebralHl  on  the  dif  befijn  the  lesser 

/  Puutheniea.      (Xeo.  HtB.   n.    A.    §    II;    PUt. 

'  da  Rtp.  i.  pp.  327,354.)  On  the  weslerti  alope 
nf  the  hill  wu  the  Dioayaiac  theetre,  liciiig  Ihe 
gremt  harbour :  it  Diiiit  hiTe  been  of  cmudemble 
size,  u  tlie  aseembUa  of  the  Athenian  people  were 
HmKtini(s  hdd  in  it.  (Thnc  liiL  93  ;  Xen.  H^. 
ii.  4.  §  32  :  L71.  c.  Agoral,  pp.  4G4,  479  ;  amp. 
Dem.  de  /alt.  Leg.  p.  379.)  It  was  in  thia  IbeaCre 
that  Socntes  saw  a  performance  of  one  of  the  plays 
of  Earipides,  (Aelian,  V,  ff,  ii.  13.)  Some  modem 
wril«ra  dietingtiiBh  betwMO  the  theatre  at  Munycbii 
and  another  in  Ptiraeeiu ;  but  the  indent  wrilen 
menCton  only  one  theatre  in  the  peninanla,  called 
indifierentlj  Ihe  Peinic  or  the  Monjchian  theatre, 
the  latter  nune  being  giren  to  it  frmi  its  ^tnatjon 
npon  the  bill  of  Munycbia.  The  ruina  near  the 
barbcnr  of  Zea,  which  were  firmerlj  regarded  aa 
tboM  1^  the  Pdraic  theatre,  belonged  probably  to 
anotber  building. 

The  proper  agora  of  PnrH«na  was  oatled  Ibe  S^ 
podamaan  Agora  ('tmUfuist  iyfi),  to  diatuk 
finish  it  tram  the  tiacra  Sttti,  which  wag  alao  used 
as  an  agora.  The  Hippoduneian  Agora  waa  idtaaled 
near  the  epot  where  the  two  Long  Walls  Jmned  the 
mil  of  Pdneena;  and  a  broad  Itreet  led  from  it  np 
to  the  citadel  of  Unnycbia.  (Xen.  feU.  ii.  4.  §  II; 
Andoc.  lb  Myt.  p.  S3,  Beiike ;  Dem.  e.  Timatk. 
p.  1190.) 

At  the  entrance  to  the  great  harbour  there  wu 
on  the  right  hand  the  promontoTj  Alcmui  ('AA. 
Ki}iai)j  OQ  the  left  hand  the  promontory  KtHonia 
(^KtimrU,  or  'Hn-iiirtm).     On  Akimns  stood  the 

I  tomb  of  Tbemistoclee,  whwe  bonea  are  said  to  bare 

I  been  brought  from  Msgneua  in  Asia  llinor,  and 
^      buried  at  this  place.  (Pint  Them.  33;  Pans.  i.  1. 

I  §  2}.  Eetioaia  was  a  tongue  of  land  commanding 
The  entrance  to  the  harbour  ;  and  it  was  here  that 
the  Four  Hundred  in  b.  c.  411  erected  a  fort,  in 
order  to  prevent  more  eflecluallj  the  entrance  of  the 
Allicnijui  fleet,  which  was  oppcoed  to  them,  (Tfauc 
liii.  90  ;  Dcin.  c.  Tlifocr.  p.  1343  ;  Harl>ocml., 
Suid.,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'Htriiiriui.)  Tbe  small  bay 
on  the  ouler  side  of  tbe  promontory  waa  probably 
tlio  iMfAl  Kiitv  menUonod  by  Xwiophoo.  (fleii. 
«.».  §31.) 

Tlw  boildinga  innnd  the  shore  of  the  great 
hnrbour  have  been  alreody  mentioned.  PnAahly 
behind  tlie  Macra  Sloa  was  the  temenua  of  Zcua  and 
Alhena,  wbii:h  Pauwnias  (i.  1.  §  3)  menlioas  as 
one  of  the  ma<t  remarkable  objecia  iu  Peiraeeoa, 
and  which  is  dewribed  bj  other  writers  as  the 
temple  of  &B9  Solor.  (Stiab.  ii.  p.396;  Li  v.  ml. 
30;  Plin.  siiiv,  8.  ».  19.  §  14,)  PireoWyi,  which 
waa  one  of  Ibe  courts  of  juHtice  for  the  trial  of  bo- 
middea,  was  ailnated  in  Peiraaeiu  ;  and  as  this 
coart  is  described  inditferently  ir  Z<f  or  Ir  fptaTToT, 
il  most  be  placed  uthet  in  or  near  tbe  barbonr  of 
Zea.  The  accnied  [deaded  their  cause  on  baud  ship, 
while  tbe  judges  sat  npon  Ihe  shore,  (Pans.  i.  38. 
g  11;  Dem.  c,  Ariltocr.  p.  645;  PoUui,  viii.  I-IO; 
Becker,  J  iKcd.  Cra«c.i,  Ji  311.) 

Pdraeens  neTer  rwoTcred  from  tbe  blow  inflicted 
I  capture  bj  Sulla,  who  destroyed  its 
□d  arsenals.  So  rapid  was  ita  decline 
w  of  Sinbo  it  bad  bccone  "  a  amall 
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village,  situated  aronnd  the  ports  and  the  tanple 
of  Zona  Sotet."  (Strab.  ii.  p.  395.) 

The  moat  important  work  on  tbe  Topography  of 
Athens  is  CvL  Leake's  Tcpographg  of  Aliaa, 
LmdoD,  1B41,  2nd  edition.  In  conuncn  with  ^ 
other  writers  on  the  lubject,  the  writer  of  Ihe 
present  article  is  ander  the  gieatot  oUigatioas  to 
Col.  Leake,  althaugh  be  has  had  occasiai  to  diBiT 
from  biin  on  ume  points,  Tbe  olber  madera 
works  from  which  most  asditance  hare  been  de- 
rived are  Farchbammer,  Topogrtifhit  turn  A&r», 
in  Kider  PhilohffiKht  Studiat,  Kid,  1841 ;  Rrase, 
SeOai,  Tol,  ii,  pt.  i.,  LdpOK,  1BS6;  S.  0.  MiUler, 
art.  AUila  in  Eisch  and  Gniber'a  EmydopSdU, 
roL  tL,  translated  by  Lockhart,  Londco,  1842  ) 
Wordsworth,  Atitnt  md  AUka,  London,  1836) 
Stnart  and  Revett,  Atitiqiatiet  o/AAtni,  London, 
1763—1816,  4  vol).,  fo.  (Sod  ed.  1825— 1837); 
Dodwell,7'ai>r£Anx^<;T««»,Yal.i.  London,  1819; 
Prokcscb,  HtKheiirdigkeilai,  ^.,  toL  ii.,  Stnttgart, 
1836;  lAitn,  Journal  <if  a  row  in  Creece,  rd.  ii. 
Edinburgh,  1843. 


ATHENAEON  ('A»i)n^i  Siidat  or  SagAgaf} 
also  called  **  a  harbour  of  tbe  Scytbotanri,"  waa  a 
port  on  tbe  sooth  coast  tf  Ihe  Tanric  CbersouesDS. 
(Anon,  Ptripl,  p.  6.) 

ATHENAEUM  ('A«i|nu»).  I,  A  fortrras  in 
the  S.  of  Arcadia,  and  in  the  leiritoiy  of  U^a- 
lopolis,  is  descriliel  by  Plntarcfa  as  a  podtion  in 
advance  of  Ibe  Lac«daemoDian  frontier  ^/tiSoKii  Tqi 
AjuatriKJii),  and  near  Bektnina,  It  was  foitilied 
by  Cleomema  in  b.c,  224,  and  was  frequently  tnken 
and  retaken  in  the  ware  between  the  Achaean 
League  and  tbe  Spartana.  Leake  supposes  tint  it 
occupied  the  summit  of  Uonnl  Tambani,  on  which 
Ibere  are  aonw  renuuns  of  an  Hellenic  fortress.  Id 
that  cue  it  nnist  have  been  a  difTercnt  place  from 
Ihe  Atboueum  mentioned  by  Pausanias  on  Ihe  rood 
from  Ue^ulopolis  to  Aaea,  and  20  stadia  from  the 
latter.  (Pint.  Clioia.  4;  Pol.  ii.  46,  54,  iv.  37,  60, 
Bl ;  Pans,  viij,  44.  §§  3,  3;  Leake,  PeJoponnenaca, 
p.  248.) 

2.  A  fortress  in  Albamania  in  Epeirtia,  described 
hy  Liiy  aa  "  fiiuboii  Macedoniae  eutgectum,"  and 
apparrntly  near  Gomphi.  Leake  placca  it  on  a 
height,  a  little  above  tbe  deserted  village  of  Apdno 
Porta,  or  Porta  Pamaglila.(Liv.iivm.  I,  aia.iii 
Leake,  KarOeni  Crwee,  vol  iv.  pp.  813,  585.) 
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ATHENCyPOLIS,  a  dtj  on  the  ooast  of  Gallia 
NarboDoiaia,  dependent  aa  Mwwilia.  (Mela,  ii.  5 ; 
Plin.  lit  4.)  Stephanas  («.  v.  'Atf^yoi)  mentions  an 
Athenae  of  the  LigjsUi,  which  may  be  thb  place* 
There  are  no  measures  for  determining  the  position 
of  Athenopolis.  D'AnyiSe  observes,  that  Plinj  and 
Mela  seem  to  place  thb  Massafiot  settlement  south 
of  Fomm  Jolii  (^Frejtui);  and  yet  in  his  map  he 
fixes  it  north  of  Fr^jns,  at  a  place  called  Affcuf. 
Walckeoaer,  at  a  guess,  places  it  at  St.  Trcpez^ 
which  is  OD  a  bay  nearly  doe  south  of  Frdjua.  The 
Athenaeopolitae  of  Varro  (L.  L.  viii.  35)  are  as- 
sumed to  be  the  inhabitants  of  this  place.      [G.  L.] 

A'THESIS  CAnjiTii^J,  Strab.;  'Aruri&y,  Pint), 
one  of  the  principal  livers  of  Northern  Italy,  now 
called  the  Adiffe,  It  rises  in  the  Rhaetian  Alps,  in 
a  small  lake  near  the  modem  vilkge  of  Bescherif 
and  alter  a  course  of  about  50  miles  in  a  SE.  direc- 
tioo,  receires  the  waters  of  the  Ataqis  or  Eitach^  a 
stream  almost  as  considerable  as  its  own,  which  de- 
sooids  from  the  pass  of  the  Brenner,  Their  united 
waters  flow  nearly  due  S.  through  a  broad  and 
deep  valley,  passing  under  the  walls  of  Tridentum 
(  Trenio),  until  they  at  length  emerge  into  the  plains 
of  Itafy,  close  to  Verona,  which  stands  on  a  kind  of 
peninsnla  almost  encircled  by  the  Athesis.  (Verona 
Ath£sl  circomflua,  SiL  Ital.  viii.  597.)  From  hence 
it  pannes  its  course,  first  towards  the  S£.,  and 
afterwards  due  E.  through  the  plains  of  Venetia  to 
the  Adriatic,  which  it  enters  only  a  few  miles  Axvm 
the  Dorthemmoet  mouth  of  the  Padus,  but  without 
having  ever  joined  that  river.  From  its  source  to 
the  sea  it  has  a  course  of  not  less  than  200  miles; 
and  in  the  volume  of  its  waters  it  is  inferior  only  to 
the  Padns  among  the  rivem  of  Italy.  (Strab.  iv. 
pi  207,  where  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  names 
*Arri4ny6s  and  'ladpas  have  been  transposed;  Plin. 
iiL  16.  a.  20;  Vixg.  Aen,  iz.  680;  Claudian,  de  VI. 
Cmt.  Hon.  196.)  Servius  (ad  Aen.  I  c.)  and  Vi- 
bins  Sequester  (p.  3)  erroneously  describe  the  Athesis 
as  fulling  into  the  Padus;  a  very  natural  mistake, 
as  the  two  rivers  run  parallel  to  each  other  at  a  very 
short  interval,  and  even  communicate  by  various 
side  branches  and  artificial  channels,  but  their  nuiin 
streama  continue  perfioctly  distinct 

It  vras  in  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Athesis, 
probably  not  very  fiir  firom  Verona,  that  Q.  Catulus 
was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  ins.  dOl.  (lAY.Epit. 
IxviiL;  Flor.  iiL3;  Plut  Mar. 23.)        [E.H.B.] 

ATHMO^IA,  ATHMONUM.   [Attica.] 

ATHOS  C^evs/ABuv,  Ep.  'ABdaSj  gen.  *A06<io: 
Etk.  'Atftf^Tiit),  the  lofty  mountain  at  the  extremity 
of  the  long  peninsula,  running  out  into  the  sea  firom 
Chakidice  in  Macedonia,  between  the  Stngitic  gulf 
and  the  Aegaean.  This  peninsula  was  properly 
called  Acte  CAkH,  Thuc.  iv.  109),  but  the  name 
of  Athos  was  also  given  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the 
mountain.  (Herod,  vii.  22.)  The  peninsula,  as 
well  as  the  mountain,  is  now  called  the  Holy 
MomUain  {"Ayiop  "Opof ,  Monte  Santo),  from  the 
great  mimber  of  monasteries  and  chapels  with  which 
It  is  covered.  There  an  20  of  these  monasteries, 
moet  of  which  were  founded  during  the  Byzantine 
empire,  and  some  of  them  trace  their  origin  to  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great  Each  of  the  difierent 
natiaaa  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  has  one  or 
more  monasteries  of  its  own ;  and  the  spot  is  visited 
periodically  by  pilgrims  from  Russia,  Servia,  Bui* 
garia,  as  well  as  Cram  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  No 
female,  even  of  the  animal  kind,  is  permitted  to  enter 
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According  to  Pliny  (iv.  10.  s.  17.  §  S7,  Sillig), 
the  length  of  the  peninsula  is  75  (Roman)  miles, 
and  the  circumference  150  (Roman)  miles.  Its  real 
length  is  40  English  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  four  miles.  The  general  aspect  of  the  peninsula 
is  described  in  the  following  terms  by  a  modem  tra- 
veller:— **  The  peninsula  is  rugged,  being  intersected 
by  innumerable  ravines.  The  ground  rises  almost  im- 
mediately and  rather  abruptly  from  the  isthmus  at 
the  northern  end  to  about  300  feet,  and  for  the  first 
twelve  miles  maintains  a  table -land  elevation  of  about 
600  feet,  for  the  most  part  beautifully  wooded.  At 
this  spot  the  peninsula  is  narrowed  into  rather  less 
than  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  immediately  afterwards 
expands  to  its  average  breadth  of  about  four  miles, 
which  it  retains  to  its  southern  extremity.  From 
this  point,  also,  the  land  beccones  mountainous  rather 
than  hilly,  two  of  the  heights  reaching  respectively 
1700  anid  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Four  miles 
&rther  south,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain 
ridge,  and  at  a  nearly  equal  distance  from  the  east 
and  west  shores,  is  situated  the  town  of  Karyes, 
picturesquely  placed  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens. 

Immediately  to  the  southward  of  Karyee 

the  ground  rises  to  2200  feet,  whence  a  rugged 
broken  country,  covered  with  a  forest  of  dark-leaved 
foliage,  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  rears 
itself  in  solitary  magnificence,  an  insulated  cone  of 
white  limestone,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
6350  feet  above  the  sea.  Close  to  the  cli£^  at  the 
southern  extremity,  we  learn  &om  Captain  Cope- 
land's  late  survey,  no  bottom  was  found  with  60 
fathoms  of  line."  (Lieut  Webber  Smith,  in  Journal 
of  Royal  Geogr.  Soc  vol.  vii.  p.  65.)  The  lower 
bed  of  the  mountun  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  argil- 
laceous slate,  and  the  upper  part  (^  grey  limestone, 
more  or  less  inclined  to  white.  (Sibtiiorp,  in  Wal 
pole's  TraveUj  ^c.  p.  40.)  • 

Athos  is  first  menticmed  by  Homer,  who  represents 
Hera  as  resting  on  its  summit  on  her  flight  from 
Olympus  to  Lemnos.  (//.  xiv.  229.)  The  name, 
however,  is  chiefly  memorable  in  history  on  account 
of  the  canal  which  Xerxes  cut  through  the  isthmus, 
connecting  the  peninsula  with  Chalcidioe.  (Herod, 
vii.  23,  seq.)  This  canal  was  cut  by  Xerxes  fear  the 
passage  of  lus  fleet,  ia  order  to  escape  the  gales  and 
high  seas,  which  sweep  around  the  promontoiy,  and 
wlach  haid  vnecked  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  in  b.  c. 
492.  The  cutting  of  this  canal  has  been  rejected 
as  a  falsehood  by  many  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modem ;  and  Juvenal  (x.  174)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
specimen  of  Greek  mendacity : 

"  creditur  olim 
Velificatus  Athos,  et  quidquid  Graecia  mendax 
Audet  in  historia." 

Its  existence,  however,  is  not  only  attested  by 
Herodotus  (L  c),  Thucydides  (/.  c),  and  other 
ancient  writers,  but  distinct  traces  of  it  have  been 
discovered  by  modem  travellers.  The  modem  name 
of  the  isthmus  is  Pr6vlakaj  evidenUy  the  Romaic 
form  of  Xlpoa^Xo^,  the  canal  «n  /ront  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Athos.  The  best  description  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  canal  is  given  by  Lieut  Wolfe :  — 
*^  The  canal  of  Xerxes  is  still  most  distinctly  to  be 
traced  all  the  way  across  the  isthmus  from  the  Gulf 
o/MonU  Santo  (the  ancient  Singitic  Gulf)  to  the 
Bay  of  Erao  in  the  Gvlf  of  ConUua^  with  the 
exception  of  about  200  yards  in  the  middle,  where 
the  ground  bears  no  appearance  of  having  ever  been 
touched.    But  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  whole 
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canal  haying  been  excavated  by  Xerxes,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  central  part  was  afterwards  filled  up, 
in  order  to  allow  a  more  readj  passa^  into  and  oat 
of  the  peninsola.  In  many  places  the  canal  is  still 
deep,  swampy  at  the  bottom,  and  filled  with  rushes 
and  other  aquatic  plants:  the  rain  and  small  springs 
draining  down  into  it  from  the  adjacent  heights 
afford,  at  the  Monte  Santo  end,  a  good  watering- 
place  for  shipping;  the  water  (except  in  yery  dxy 
weather)  runs  out  in  a  good  stxxsam.  The  distance 
across  is  2500  yards,  which  agrees  yeiy  well  with 
the  breadth  of  twelve  stadia  assigned  by  Herodotos. 
The  width  of  the  canal  appears  to  have  been  about 
18  or  20  feet  ;  the  level  of  the  earth  nowhere 
exceeds  15  feet  above  the  sea;  the  soil  is  a  light 
clay.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  very  remaiiuible  isthmus, 
for  the  land  on  each  side  (but  more  especially  to  the 
westward)  rises  abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  800  to 
1000  feet."  {Penny  Cyclopaediay  voL  iiL  p.  23.) 

About  1|  mile  north  of  the  canal  was  Acanthus 
[Acanthus],  and  on  the  isthmus,  immediately 
south  of  the  canal,  was  Sane,  probably  the  same  as 
the  later  Uranopolis.  [Savb.]  In  the  peninsula 
itself  there  were  five  cities,  Dium,  Olophtzus, 
AcKOTUoUM,  Thyssus,  Cleohae,  which  are  de- 
scribed xmd&r  their  respective  names.  To  these  five 
cities,  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (/.  c), 
Tbncydides  (jLc.)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  331),  Scykx 
(«.  17.  KoKfiovla)  adds  Charadnae,  and  Pliny  (/.  c.) 
Palaeorium  and  ApoUonia,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  being  named  Macrobii.  The  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  above  which  Mt  Athos  rises  abruptly, 
was  called  Nymphaeum  (N^/i^oy),  now  Cape 
St.  George  (Stnib.vii.  p.  330;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  11.) 
The  peninsula  was  originally  inhabited  by  Tyrrheno- 
Pelasgians,  who  continued  to  form  a  large  part  of 
the  population  in  the  Greek  cities  of  the  peninsula 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thuc 
I.  c).  (Respecting  the  peninsula  in  general  see 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  iiL  p.  114;  Bowen, 
Mount  Athosy  Theesaly,  and  EpiruSy  London,  1852, 
p.  51,  seq. ;  Lieuts.  Smith  and  Wolfe,  Sibthorp, 
ILcc) 

A'THRIBIS,  A'THLIBIS  (Heix)d.  ii.  166;  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §§  41,  61 ;  Plin.  y.  9.  s.  11 ;  Steph.  Byz. «.  v. 
"ABMSis^'AeappaeisiEth.  'Aepi§iTi?sor^Afl\t«fTij5), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Athribite  nome,  in  Lower 
Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  near  the  angle 
where  that  branch  diverges  from  the  main  stream. 
Ammianus  Alarcellinns  reckons  Athribis  among  the 
most  considerable  cities  of  the  Delta,  in  the  4th 
century  of  our  era  (xxii.  16.  §  6).  It  seems  to  have 
been  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  the  name 
Athribiticus  Fluvius  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Tanitic  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  one  of  the  military 
nomes  assigned  to  the  Calasirian  militia  under  the 
Pharaohs.  Under  the  Christian  Emperors,  Athribu 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Augustaomica  Secunda. 

The  Athribite  nome  and  its  capital  derived  their 
name  from  the  goddess  Thriphis,  whom  inscriptions 
both  at  Athribis  and  Panopolis  denominate  "  the 
most  great  goddess."  Thriphis  in  associated  in  wor- 
ship with  Amun  Khem,  one  of  the  first  quatemicm 
of  deities  in  Egyptian  mythology;  but  no  repre- 
sentation of  her  has  been  at  present  identified 
Wilkinson  (Manners  and  Customs,  &c.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  265)  supposes  Athribis  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Uon-h^ed  goddesses,  whoso  special  names  have 
not  been  ascertained. 

The  ruins  of  AtriA  or  Trieb,  at  the  point  where 
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the  modem  canal  of  Moueys  turns  off  from  the  Nile, 
represent  the  ancient  Athribis.  They  consist  of  ex- 
tensive mounds  and  basements,  besides  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  temple,  200  feet  long,  and  175 
broad,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Thriphis  (Coptic 
Athreb%),  The  monks  <^  the  White  Monastery, 
about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  these  ruins,  are 
traditionally  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Attrib, 
although  their  usual  designation  of  these  ruins  is 
Medeenet  Ashaysh.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the 
fallen  architraves  of  the  temple  bears  the  date  of  the 
ninth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  contains  also  the  name 
of  his  wife  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  On 
the  opposite  face  of  the  same  block  are  found  ovals, 
including  the  names  of  Tiberius  Claudius  and 
Caesar  Germanicus:  and  in  another  part  of  the 
temple  is  an  oval  of  Ptolemy  XIL,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  (b.c.  51 — 48).  About  half  a 
mile  from  Athribis  are  the  quarries  from  which  the 
stone  used  in  building  the  temple  was  brought;  and 
below  the  quarries  are  some  small  grotto  tombs,  the 
lintels  of  whose  doors  are  partially  preserved.  Upon 
one  of  these  lintels  is  a  Greek  inscription,  importing 
that  it  was  the  **  sepulchre  of  Uermeius,  son  of 
Archibius."  He  had  not,  however,  been  interred 
after  the  Egyptian  &shion,  nnoe  his  tomb  contained 
the  deposit  of  calcined  bones.  Vestiges  also  are 
found  in  two  broad  paved  causeways  of  the  two 
main  streets  of  Athribis,  which  crossed  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  probably  divided  the  town  into 
four  main  quarters.  The  causeways  and  the  ruins 
generally  indicate  that  the  town  was  greatly  en- 
larged and  beautified  under  the  Macedonian  dynasty. 
(ChompoUion,  tEgypte,  voL  ii.  p.  48 ;  Wilkinson, 
Egypt  and  Thebes,  p.  393.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ATHRYS.     [Taktrus.] 

ATHYRAS  (^Aflvpa j),  a  river  of  Thiace  between 
Selymbria  and  Byzantium.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  6;  Plin. 
iv.  11.  8.  18.  §  47,  SUlig;  Pliny  calls  it  also  Py. 
daras.) 

ATILIA'NA.     [AuTMooKES.] 

ATI'NA  ('Arfw:  Eth.  Atinas,  atis).  1.  An  an- 
cient and  importantdty  of  the  Volscians,  which  retains 
its  ancient  name  and  position,  on  a  lofty  hill  near  the 
sources  of  the  little  river  Melpis  {Mdfa),  and  about 
12  miles  SE.  of  Sora.  Virgil  speaks  of  it  as  a  great 
and  powerful  city  {Atkta  potens,  Aen.  vii.  630) 
long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  Martial  also 
terms  it  **prisca  Adna"  (x.  92.  2.):  the  former 
poet  seems  to  consider  it  a  Latin  city,  but  from  its 
position  it  would  appear  certain  that  it  was  a  Vol- 
scian  one.  It  had,  however,  been  wrested  from  that 
people  by  the  Samnites  when  it  first  appears  in  his- 
tory. In  B-  G.  313  it  was  (according  to  some  anna- 
lists) taken  by  the  Roman  consul  C.  Junius  Bubulcus 
(Liv.  ix.  28);  but  in  b.  c.  293  we  again  find  it  in 
the  hands  o(  the  Samnites,  and  its  territory  was 
ravaged  by  the  consuls,  but  no  attack  made  on  the 
town.  (Id.  X.  39.)  We  have  no  account  of  its 
final  reduction  by  the  Romans,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  treated  with  severity,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  praefectura,  in  which  it  still  con- 
tinued even  after  its  citizens  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Roman  franchise.  But  notwithstanding  its  in- 
ferior position,  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cicero  a  fk>u- 
rishing  and  populous  town,  so  that  he  draws  a 
fiivourable  contrast  between  its  population  and  that 
of  Tusculum,  and  says  that  it  was  not  surpassed  by 
any  praefectura  in  Itely.  (Cic  pro  Plane.  8.)'  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  his  friend  imd  client  Cn.  Plan- 
cius,   and  was   included  in  the  Terentino  tribeu 
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(Ibid.  16.)  At  *  sabfleqaent  period  it  became  a 
iminictpa]  town,  with  the  ordinaiy  privil<^es  and 
magistrates;  but  tfaough  it  received  a  military  colony 
wader  Nero,  it  did  not  obtain  colonial  rank.  We 
learn,  firam  nmnerons  inacriptioDs,  that  it  continued 
to  be  a  ooofliderable  place  under  the  Roman  empire. 
(Lib.  CoUm.  p.  230;  Plin.  ill.  5.  b.  9;  Ptol.  iiL  1. 
§  62;  Murat  /fucr.  pp.  352,  1102,  1262;  OrdL 
Ifuer.  140,  1678,  2285,  &c) 

Silioa  Italiciu  aUudes  to  its  cold  and  elevated 
ntuation  (  monte  mooso  de$omdenM  Atma,  viii.  398), 
and  the  modem  city  of  Atma  is  noted  as  one  of  the 
coldest  places  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
results  not  only  finom  its  own  positicm  on  a  lofty  emi- 
nenoe,  but  from  its  being  surroonded  by  high  and 
Ueak  moontains,  especially  towards  the  south.  Its 
ancient  walls,  built  in  a  roaasiTO  style  of  polygonal 
blocks,  but  well  hewn  and  neatly  fitted,  comprised 
the  whole  sonunit  of  the  hill,  only  a  portioo  of  which 
is  oocQpied  by  the  modem  dtj;  thdr  extent  and 
magmtnde  confimi  the  accounts  cf  its  importance  in 
very  eariy  times.  Of  Roman  date  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct  on  a  grand  scale,  substructions 
ef  a  temple,  aiid  fiagments  of  other  buildings,  be- 
sides nuneroos  sepulchral  moouments  and  inscrip- 
tions. (RomaneUi,  vol  iiL  p.  861 ;  Crayen,  Abrwadf 
Tol.  L  ppi  61 — 65.) 

2.  A  town  of  Lucania,  situated  in  the  upper  Talley 
of  the  Tanager,  now  the  Valle  di  Dicmo,  It  is 
jnentioaed  only  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Ate- 
nates  among  the  inland  towns  of  Lucania,  and  by 
the  Liber  Coloniarum,  where  it  is  called  the  "  prae- 
fectora  Atenas."  But  the  correct  orthography  of 
the  name  is  established  by  inscriptions,  in  which  we 
find  it  written  Atinates;  and  the  site  is  clearly 
ascertained  by  the  rains  still  yiaible  just  below  the 
village  <£  Atema,  about  5  miles  N.  of  La  Sola, 
These  consist  of  extensive  remains  of  the  walls  and 
tovren,  and  of  an  amphitheatre;  numerous  inscrip- 
tions have  also  been  discovered  on  tlie  spot,  which 
attest  the  municipal  nmk  of  the  ancient  city.  It 
appeara  that  its  territory  must  have  extended  as  far 
as  La  PoUa^  about  5  miles  further  N.,  where  the 
Tanager  buries  itself  under  ground,  a  phenomenon 
which  is  noticed  by  Pliny  as  occurring  "  in  campo 
AtinatL**  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106,  iiL  11.  s.  15;  Zifr. 
Colim,  p.  209 ;  RomaneUi,  voL  L  p.  424;  BuOeU.  delT 
ItuL  1847,  PL  157.)  [E.  H,  B.] 

ATINTA'NIA  (^Anyrayla :  eA.  'hraniv, 
-avor),  a  mountainous  district  in  lUyria,  north  of 
Ifolossis  and  east  of  Parauaea,  through  which  the 
Aons  flows,  in  the  vnp^r  part  of  its  course.  It  is 
described  by  Livy  (xlv.  30)  as  poor  in  soil  and 
rade  in  climate.  The  Atintanes  are  fint  mentioned 
in  B.  c  429,  among  the  barbarians  who  assisted  the 
Ambraciots  in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  upon 
which  occasian  the  Atintanes  and  Molossi  were  com- 
manded by  the  same  leader.  (Time.  iL  80.)  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Romans,  Atintania  was  assigned  to  Macedonia, 
B.  c.  204;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Peraeus  in 
B.  a  168,  it  war.  included  in  one  of  the  four  districts 
into  which  the  Romans  divided  Macedonia.  (Liv. 
xxvTl  30,  xlv.  30.)  It  ia  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
as  it  formed  part  of  Chaonia.  (Comp.  Strab.  vii. 
pb  326;  Pol.  ii.  5;  Scylax,  «.  v.  lAA^pioi ;  Lyoophr. 
1043  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
ToL  iv.  p.  118.) 

ATLANTES  CAtXoptm),  a  people  in  the  interior 
of  Libya,  inhabiting  one  of  the  chain  of  oases  formed 
bj  salt  hills,  which  are  described  by  Herodotus  as 
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extending  along  the  N.  of  the  Great  Desert  {Sahara\ 
ten  days' journey  W.  of  the  ATARAirrss,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  M.  Atlas,  whence  they  derived  their 
name.  They  were  reported  to  abstain  finom  using 
any  living  thing  for  fbod,  and  to  see  no  visions  in 
their  sleep.  (Herod,  iv.  184;  Mela,  i.  8.  §  5;  Plin. 
T.  8;  respecting  the  common  confusion  in  the  names 
see  Atabaktes.)  Herodotus  adds,  that  they  were 
the  furthest  (t.  e.  to  the  W.)  of  the  people  known 
to  him  as  inhabiting  the  ridge  of  salt  hills ;  but  that 
the  ridge  itself  extended  as  far  as  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  or  even  beyond  them  (iv.  185).  The  at- 
tempts of  Rennell,  Heeren,  and  others  to  assign  the 
exact  position  <£  the  people,  from  the  data  supplied 
by  Herodotus,  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory. 
(Rennell,  Gtogr,  of  Herod^  voL  iL  pp.  301,  311; 
Heeren,  Jdem,  vol  ii.  pt  1.  p.  243.)        [P.  S.] 

ATLA'NTICUM  MARE.  The  opinions  of  the 
ancients  respecting  the  great  body  of  water,  which 
.they  knew  to  extend  beyond  the  straits  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Mediterranean,  must  be  viewed  histo- 
rically ;  and  such  a  view  will  best  exhibit  the  mean- 
ing <^  the  several  names  which  they  applied  to  it. 

The  word  Ocean  (^QMtaM6s)  had,  with  the  early 
Greeks,  a  sense  entirely  diffisrent  finom  that  in  which 
we  use  it  In  the  poets.  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  per- 
sonified being,  Ocean,  is  the  sim  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  (Uranus  and  Gaia),  a  Titanic  deity  of  the 
highest  dignity,  who  presumes  even  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  Olympic  councils  of  Jove;  and  he  is 
the  father  of  the  whole  race  of  water-nymphs  and 
river-gods.  (Hes.  Theog.  133,  337,  folL  368;  Hom. 
IL  XX.  7.)  Physically,  Ocean  is  a  etream  or  river 
(expressly  so  caJled)  encircling  the  earth  with  its 
ever-flowing  current ;  the  primeval  water,  which 
is  the  source  of  all  the  other  waters  of  the  world, 
nay,  according  to  some  views,  of  all  created  things 
divine  and  human,  for  Homer  applies  it  to  the 
phrases  Sc&v  y4vttns  and  ^vtp  yivtais  xdmtaai 
TerwcToi.  (//.  xiv.  201,  246;  otxnp.  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  382,  where  Ocean  is  called  patrem  rerum^  with 
reference,  says  Ser>'ius,  to  the  opinions  of  thuse  who, 
as  Thales,  supposed  all  things  to  be  generated  out 
of  water.)  The  sun  and  stars  rose  out  of  its  waters 
and  returned  to  them  in  setting.  (//.  v.  5, 6,  xviiL 
487.)  On  its  shores  were  the  abodes  of  the  dead, 
accessible  to  the  heroic  voyager  imder  divine  direc- 
tion. (Od.  X.,  xi.,  xiL)  Among  the  epithets  with 
which  the  word  is  coupled,  there  is  one,  to^oppS 
(^flowing  backwarda)^  which  has  been  thought  ^ 
indicate  an  acquaintance  with  the  tides  of  the  At- 
lantic; but  tlie  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  certain 
enough  to  warrant  the  inference.  (Hom.  IL  xviiL 
399,  XX.  65;  Hesiod,  Theog,  776.) 

Whether  these  views  were  purely  imaginary  or 
entirely  mythical  in  their  origin,  or  whether  they 
were  partly  based  on  a  vague  knowlodge  of  the 
waters  outside  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  a  fruitful 
subject  of  debate.  Nor  can  we  fix,  except  within 
wide  limits,  the  period  at  which  they  began  to  bo 
oorrecLCi}  by  positive  information.  Both  scripture 
and  secular  history  point  to  enterprizes  of  tlie  Phoe- 
nicians beyond  the  Straits  at  a  very  early  period; 
and,  moreover,  to  a  suspicion,  which  was  attempted 
more  than  once  to  be  put  to  the  proof,  that  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  W.  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  on  the 
S.  opened  into  one  and  the  same  great  body  of  water. 
It  was  long,  however,  before  this  identity  was  at  all 
generally  accepted.  The  stoiy  that  Africa  had 
actually  been  circumnavigated,  is  related  by  Hero- 
dotus with  the  greatest  distrust  [Libya]  :  and  the 
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qnestion  was  left,  in  ancient  geography,  with  the 
great  anthoritj  of  Ptolemj  on  the  negative  side 
In  fact,  the  progress  of  maritune  disco^'ery,  proceed- 
ing independently  in  the  two  directions,  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  two  great  expanses  of  water,  on 
tlie  S.  of  Asia,  and  on  the  W.  of  Africa  and  Europe, 
while  their  connection  around  Africa  was  purely  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Hence  arose  the  distincticm 
marked  by  the  names  of  the  Southern  and  the 
Western  Seas,  the  former  being  constantly  used  by 
Herodotus  for  the  Indian  Ocean  [Arabicus  Sinus], 
while,  somewhat  curiously,  the  latter,  its  natuzal 
correlative,  is  only  applied  to  the  Atlantic  by  late 
writers. 

Herodotus  had  obtained  sufBcient  knowledge  to  re- 
ject with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  river  Ocean  flowing 
round  the  earth  (iL  2 1 ,  23,  iv.  8, 36) ;  and  it  deserves 
notice,  that  with  the  notion  he  rejects  the  name  also, 
and  calls  those  great  bodies  of  water,  which  we  call 
oceanSf  seas,  bi  this  he  is  followed  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  ancient  writers;  and  the  secondary 
use  of  the  word  Ocean,  which  we  have  retained,  as 
its  common  sense,  was  only  introduced  at  a  late 
period,  when  there  .was  probably  a  confused  notion 
of  its  exact  primary  sense.  It  is  found  in  the  Roman 
writers  and  in  the  Greek  geographers  of  the  Roman 
period,  sometimes  for  the  whole  body  of  water  sur- 
rounding the  earth,  and  sometimes  with  epithets 
which  mark  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  which  is  also  called  simply  Oceanus ; 
whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epithet  Atlanticns  is 
found  applied  to  the  Ocean  in  its  wider  sense,  that 
is,  to  the  whole  body  of  water  surrounding  the  three 
continents. 

Herodotns  speaks  of  the  great  sea  on  the  W.  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  as  Vie  sea  beyond  the  Piflars  (of 
Hercules)  which  is  called  the  Sea  of  Atlas  {fi  f\u 
crrt\4t»v  S^d\aa-oa  ri  *At\oktIj, — fem.  adj.  of  "At- 
Xaf, — KdKfOfUyri:  Her.  i.  202.)  The  former  name 
was  naturally  applied  to  it  in  coctradistinction  to 
the  Mediterranean,  or  the  sea  within  the  Pillars 
(^  kinhs  'HpoKK^lcoy  orrtKuy  bdKatrtra,  Aristot. 
Meteor,  ii.  1;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  3;  Plut  Pomp.  25); 
and  the  latter  on  account  of  the  position  assigned  to 
the  mythical  personage  Atlas,  and  to  the  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  earth 
[Atlas].  (Comp.  Eurip.  Hippol.  3  ;  Aristot. 
Prob.  xxvi.  54.)  Both  names  are  constantly  used 
by  subsequent  writers.  The  former  name  is  common 
in  the  simpler  form  of  the  Outer  Sea  (ri  l(«  ddKatr- 
aaj  ii  iicrhs  ddKarra,  Mare  Externum,  Mare  Ex- 
terius)  ;  otifer,  with  reference  sometimes  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  to  all  the  inner  waters 
of  the  earth.  Another  name  constantly  used  is  that  of 
the  Great  Sea  (17  ixtydXri  ddK<ur<ra,  Mare  Magnnm), 
in  contradbtinction  to  all  the  lesser  seas,  and  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  particular.  It  was  also  called  the 
Western  Sea  or  Ocean  {*E<nr4pios  'Hiccaybs,  Hvruchs 
and  ^wrfwchs  uKtayhs^  Hesperium  Mare).  The  nse 
of  these  names,  and  the  ideas  associated  with  than, 
require  a  more  particular  description. 

The  old  Homeric  notion  of  the  river  Ocean  re- 
tained its  place  in  the  poets  long  after  its  physical 
meaning  had  been  abandoned;  and  some  indications 
are  found  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  later 
discoveries,  by  placing  the  Ocean  outside  0/ all  the 
seas  of  the  world,  even  of  the  outer  seas.  (Eurip. 
OresL  1377.)  Afterwards,  the  language  of  the 
old  poets  was  adapted  to  the  progress  of  geographical 
knowledge,  by  transferring  tlie  poetical  name  of  the 
all-encircling  river  to  the  sea  which  was  supposed 
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(by  most  geographers,  though  not  hy  all)  to  snr- 
round  the  inhabited  wotM  ;  and  this  encircling  sea 
was  called  not  only  Ocean,  but  also  by  the  specific 
names  applied  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Thus,  in  the 
work  de  Mundo,  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle  (c  3),  . 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  world  is  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  the  Atlantic  Sea  (^bnh  rris  'ArAovrur^s 
KaXovfi4vris  ^oKdaaris  wepc^^co/Uny :  and,  again, 
ie4\ayos  ik,  rh  fiky  f^v  v^s  olKovfi4vris,  'ArAoyri- 
Khy  ica\€traif  koI  6  *Aiccay^s,  rtpi^duy  iifios'),  and 
the  same  idea  is  again  and  again  repeated  in  other 
passages  of  the  work,  where  the  name  used  is  simfdy  I 
*nKtaphs.  ^ 

Similarly  Cicero  (^Somn.  Scip.  €)  describes  the 
inhabited  earth  as  a  small  island,  surrounded  by 
that  sea  which  men  call  Atlantic,  and  Great,  and 
Ocean  (illo  man,  quod  Atlanticnm,  quod  Magnum, 
quem  Occanum,  appellatis  in  terris).  When  he 
adds,  that  though  bearing  so  great  a  name,  it  is  but 
small,  he  refers  to  the  idea  that  there  were  many 
such  islands  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  small  portion  of  the  great  body 
of  waters. 

Strabo  refers  to  the  same  notion  as  held  by  Era- 
tosthenes (i.  pp.  56, 64,  sub  fit. ;  on  tbe  reading  and  , 
meaning  of  this  diiBcult  passage  see  Seidel,  Fr. 
Eratosth.  pp.  71,  foil.,  and  Groskurd's  German 
translation  of  Strabo),  who  supposed  the  circuit  of 
the  earth  to  be  complete  within  itself,  *^  so  that,  but 
for  the  hindrance  arising  from  the  great  size  of  the 
Atlantic  Sea,  we  might  sul  from  Iberia  (Spain)  to  > 
India  along  the  same  parallel;"  to  which  Strabo 
makes  an  objection,  remarkable  fmr  its  unconscious 
anticipation  of  the  great  discovery  oi  Columbus,  that 
there  may  be  two  inhabited  worlds  (or  islands)  in 
the  temperate  zcme.  (Comp.  i.  p.  5,  where  he  dis-  j 
cusses  the  Homeric  notion,  i.  p.  32,  and  ii.  p.  112.)  I 
Elsewhere  he  says  that  the  earth  is  surrounded  with  } 
water,  and  receives  into  itself  several  gulfs  "  from  \ 
the  outer  sea  "  (ivb  r^s  f^to  ^aXdmis  Korii  rbr  4 
uKfoyhVy  where  the  exact  sense  of  fcard  is  not  clear: 
may  it  refer  to  the  idea,  noticed  above,  of  some  dis- 
tinction between  the  Ocean  and  even  the  outer  seas 
of  the  world  ?).  Of  the  gulfs  here  referred  to,  the 
principal,  he  adds,  are  four:  namely,  the  Caspian  on 
the  N.,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Mediterranean  (1^  itrrhs  xal  Ki»ff  rifias  Keyo/i^vri 
3<Uarra)  on  the  W.  Of  his  application  of  the 
name  Atlantic  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
Ocean,  cbc  at  least  to  its  southern,  as  well  as  western, 
portion,  we  have  examples  in  i.  p.  32  (iral  /liiy  cvp^ 
povs  ^  leoffa  *Ar\ttyTucii  dd\aaooky  ital  fjdkt<rra  1/ 
jcari  fit<nift€ptaif')y  and  in  xv.  p.  689,  where  ho 
says  that  the  S.  and  SE.  shores  of  India  run  out 
into  the  Atlantic  sea;  and,  in  ii.  p.  130,  he  makes 
India  extend  to  "  the  Eastern  Sea  and  the  Southern 
Sea,  which  is  part  of  the  Atlantic "  (*p6s  tc  t^v 
i^pof  ddKarray  iral  r^v  voriay  rijs  'ATAavriir^s). 
Similarly  Eratosthenes  had  spoken  of  Arabia  Felix, 
as  extending  S.  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Sea  (^fi^xpi 
rod  *ATAomicoO  vthdiyovs,  Strab.  xvi,  p.  767, 
where  there  is  no  occasion  for  Letronne's  conjectural 
emendation,  ^AiBioirucovj  a  name  also  which  only 
occurs  in  the  later  geographers). 

Of  the  use  of  the  simple  word  OceanuSy  as  the 
name  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  writers  about  Strabo^s 
time,  examples  are  found  in  Cicero  (^Leg.ManH  12), 
Sallust  {Jug.  18),  Livy  (xxiii.  5),  Horace  (Corwi. 
iv.  14.  47,  48),  and  Virgil  (Georg.  iv.  382);  and 
the  word  is  coupled  with  mare  by  Caesar  (^B,  G. 
iii.  7,  mare  Oceanum),  Catullus  (CVmn    114,  6), 
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»nd  Ovid  {Met  tiL  267,  Oceani  mare).  It  fJioald 
have  been  stated  earlier  that  Poljbitu  calls  it  the 
Oufer  and  Grtat  Sea  (iii.  37.  §§  10,  11,  r^v  Hm 
Kol  luyiXf^  wpocteyopwofiiniy) ;  and  in  another 
passaf^  be  sajs  that  it  was  called  hj  some  ^CUc€ay6s, 
bj  othen,  rh  'ArXoyruc^f  TtKocyos  (xvi.  29.  §  6). 

Of  the  gtt^praphers  subsequent  to  Strsbo,  Mda 
states  that  the  inhabited  earth  is  entirely  surrounded 
hj  the  Ocean,  from  which  it  receives  fbnr  seas,  one 
firom  the  N.,  two  from  the  &,  and  the  fourth  from 
the  W.  (i.  1 ),  meaning  the  same  four  gulfii  which 
are  specified  by  Strabo  (see  above).  Afrer  describ- 
ing the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  proceeds  to 
ftpeak  of  the  sea  without  the  Straits,  under  the  name 
of  Oceanns,  as  inffau  mJinUumque  pelagut^  and  he 
purticuUrlj  describes  the  phenomena  of  the  tides ;  and 
then  adds,  that  the  sea  which  lies  to  the  right  of 
those  sailing  out  of  the  Straits  and  washes  the  shore 
of  Baetica,  is  called  aequor  Atlanticum  (iii.  1). 
Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  sea  on  the  W.  of  Europe 
and  Africa  by  the  general  name  of  Oceanus  (ii.  6), 
and  bj  the  special  names  of  Atlanticum  Mare  (i.  3, 
4,  iii.  10),  and  AUanticus  Oceanus  (L  5).  Pliny 
apeaks  of  it  as  mare  AtianUcum,  ab  aUi§  magnum 
(iii.  5.  s.  10). 

Ptolemy  distinguishes  the  Atlantic  from  the  other 
outer  seas  or  (as  he  generally  calls  than)  oceans, 
by  the  name  of  the  Western  Ocean  (6  hvruchi 
•Nccoi^r,  ii-  5.  §  3),  and  makes  it  the  W.  boundary 
of  Europe  and  Libya,  except  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
latter  continent,  where  he  supposes  the  unknown 
land  to  stretch  out  to  the  W.  (vli  5.  §  2,  viii.  4. 
§  2,  13.  §  2). 

Agathemerus  (iL  14)  says  that  the  Great  Sea 
(if  fityiXfi  bdXuatra)  surrounding  the  whole  in- 
habited world  is  called  by  the  common  name  of 
Ocean,  and  has  different  names  according  to  the 
different  regions ;  and,  after  speaking  of  the  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Eastern  Seas,  he  adds,  that  the  sea 
<n  the  west,  from  which  our  sea  (Ji  koB*  iifuis  hd- 
KaaffOy  the  Mediterranean)  is  fiUed,  is  called  the 
Western  Ocean  ('Etrrcpuis  'XliccaySiY  and,  iccrr' 
^^oxV)  the  Atlantic  Sea  ('ArAayriicdy  w<Aayor). 
In  another  passage  (ii.  4)  he  says  that  Lusitania 
lies  adjacent  to  the  Western  Ocean  (wp^f  r^  Hwr- 
/wc^  'fijccayt^)*  And  that  Tarraconfensb  extends  frtxm 
the  Oceois  and  the  Outer  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean; 
but  whether  we  should  understand  this  as  making 
a  pcedse  distinction  between  the  Outer  Sea,  as  on 
the  W.  of  Spain,  and  the  Ocean,  as  further  N.,  is 
not  quite  clear. 

According  to  Dionysius  Periegetes,  the  earth  is 
auTTuunded  on  every  side  by  the  "  stream  of  un- 
wearied Oceam**  (of  course  a  mere  phrase  borrowed 
from  the  early  poets),  which,  being  one,  has  many 
names  applied  to  it;  of  which,  the  part  on  tbe  west 
is  called  'ArAos  iffvhtotf  which  the  commentators 
explain  as  two  adjectives  in  opposition  (vL  27—42 ; 
oompt  Eustath.  Comm,  and  Bemhardy,  Annot.  ad 
loc;  also  oomp.  Priscian,  Perieg,  37,  foil.,  and  72, 
where  he  uses  the  phrase  AHantie  ab  unda;  Avion. 
Jktcr,  Orb.  19,  77,  foU.,  gurgitit  JlesperUj  aequoria 
Besperii  tractue,  398,  AtlanUi  vis  aequoriSy  409, 
Betperii  aequoris  undam).  At  v.  335  he  speaks 
of  the  Iberian  people  as  y^irwy  ^CUctayoTo  wphs  iff* 
wcpov.  Agathemerus,  Dionysius,  and  the  imitaton 
cf  the  latter,  Priscian  and  Arienus,  describe  the  four 
great  guUs  of  the  Outer  Sea  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  Strabo  and  Mela. 

Avienns  ((V.  MariL  pp.  80,  foil.)  disUnguishes 
frvn  the  all-sanoonding  Ocean  the  sea  between  the 
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SW.  coast  of  Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa, 
which  he  calls  AtkuUicus  smuSf  and  r^ards  it  as  a 
sort  of  outer  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  (gurges  hie 
nostri  maris;  comp.  390,  foU.,  where  Oceanusy 
pontus  masekniuSy  gurges  oras  ambienSj  parens 
nostri  maris,  is  distingcdshed  from  Eesperius  a/estus 
atque  Atkmticum  solum) ;  and,  respecting  the  names, 
he  adds  (402, 403): 

"  Hunc  usus  olim  dixit  Oceanum  vetus, 
Alterque  dixit  mos  Atlanticum  mare." 

Suidas  defines  the  term  'ATAoyrur^  wcXiiTi}  as 
including  both  the  Western  and  Eastern  Oceans 
('Eowepios  ClKtoPos  md  'E^s),  and  all  unnavigable 
seas;  and  the  Atlantic  Sea  he  explains  as  the  Ocean 
(^ArXayrti  dcUarra  6  ^SlKtavds). 

It  is  enough  to  refer  to  sucb  variations  of  the 
name  as  Atlwiteus  Oceanus  (Claud.  Nupt  Hon.  et 
Mar.  280,  Prob.  et  Olyb.  Cons.  35),  and  Atlanteus 
Gurges  (Stat.  AchUL  i.  223);  and  to  passages  in 
which  particular  reference  is  made  to  the  connection 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
Straits,  which  are  sometimes  called  the  mouth  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea,  or  of  the  Ocean  (rS  r^r  ha\arrris 
Tqs  *ArXapruciis  ffrdfM,  Scymn.  Ch.  138 ;  Oceani 
Ostium,  Cic.  Leg.  ManU.  12;  Strab.  iii.  p.  139). 

Bespecting  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the  At- 
lantic, allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  early 
enterprizes  of  the  Phoenicians;  but  the  first  de- 
tailed account  is  that  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  who 
was  sent  out  from  Carthage,  about  b.  c.  500,  with 
a  considerable  fleet,  to  explore  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
and  to  found  colonies  upon  it.  Of  his  narrative  of 
his  voyage,  we  still  possess  a  Greek  translation. 
The  identification ,  of  his  positions  is  attended  with 
some  di£Sculty;  but  it  can  be  made  out  that  he 
advanced  as  fax  S.  as  the  mouths  of  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia.  [Libya:  Diet  ofBiog.  art.  ^onno.] 
Pliny's  statement,  that  Hanno  reached  Arabia,  is  a 
fiur  example  of  the  exaggerations  prevalent  on  these 
matters,  and  of  the  caution  with  which  the  stories  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  should  be  examined. 
(iL  67.)  About  the  same  time  the  Carthaginians 
sent  out  another  expedition,  under  Himilco,  to 
explore  the  Atbmtic  N.  of  the  Straits.  (Plin.  L  c.) 
HiJaailco's  narrative  has  not  come  down  to  us;  but 
we  learn  some  of  its  contents  from  the  Ora  Ma- 
ritima  of  Avienus.  (108,  foil.,  375,  foil.)  He  dis- 
covered the  British  islands,  which  he  placed  at  the 
distance  of  four  months'  voyage  from  the  Straits; 
and  he  appears  to  have  given  a  formidable  de- 
scription of  the  dangers  of  the  navigation  of  tlie 
ocean,  from  sudden  oilms,  from  the  thick  sluggish 
nature  of  the  water,  from  the  sea-weed  and  even 
marine  shrubs  which  entangled  the  ship,  the  shuals 
over  which  it  could  scarcely  float,  and  the  sea- 
monsters  which  surrounded  the  voyager  as  he  slowly 
made  his  way  through  all  these  difficulties.  Such 
exaggerated  statements  would  meet  with  ready 
credence  on  account  of  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
outer  ocean  was  unnavigable,  owing,  as  the  early 
poets  and  philosophers  supposed,  to  its  being  covert 
with  perpetual  clouds  and  darkness  (Hesiod  ap. 
SchoL  ApoU.  Bhod.  iv.  258,  283;  Pind.  Nem.  iii. 
79;  Eurip.  Herod,  744);  and  it  is  thought,  with 
much'  probability,  that  these  exaggerations  were 
purposely  diflused  by  the  Carthaginians,  to  deter  the 
mariners  of  other  nations  from  dividing  with  them- 
selves the  navigation  of  the  ocean.  At  all  events, 
these  stories  are  often  repeated  by  the  Greek  writers 
(Herod,  il  102  ;  Aristot.  Meteor.  iL  1,  IS,  i/tr. 
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Aiue.  1S6;  Plot.  Tim,  p.  24, 25,  comp.  Atlastib; 
Tbeophrast  Hitt.  Plant,  iv.  6.  §  4;  Scjiax,  p.  53; 
Said.  ».  V,  iwKatra  v§\dyri^  'ATXarrucii  wfKdyii' 
comp.  Ideler,  ad  ArittoL  Meteor,  p.  504,  and  Hum- 
boldt, KriL  UntermcK  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  foil.,  who  ex- 
plaiiu  the  stories  of  the  shallows  and  sea-weed  as 
referring  to  the  extraordinary  ]diaenoinena  which 
the  parts  of  the  ocean  near  the  coast  would  present 
at  low  water  to  voyagers  previoiisly  nnact^uainted 
with  its  tides). 

The  most  marked  epochs  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  discovery  in  the  Atlantic  am  those  of  the 
voyage  of  Pytheas  of  Massilia  (about  b.  c  334) 
ntund  the  NW.  shores  of  Europe,  described  in  his 
lost  works,  rtpl  rov  ««cfaroi;  and  v€pio9os  r^s  T^r, 
which  are  frequently  cited  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
others  {DkL  ofBiog.  s.  v.);  the  voyage  of  Polyblus, 
with  the  fleet  of  Scipio,  along  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
[Libta]  ;  and  the  intercourse  (^  the  Romans  with 
the  British  isles  [Britannia].  But,  as  the  At- 
lantic was  not,  like  the  Indian  Ocean,  a  great  high- 
way of  conmierce,  and  there  was  no  motive  for  the 
navigation  of  its  stormy  sesA  beyond  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  OanI,  little  additional  knowledge  was 
gained  respecting  it.  The  latest  views  of  the  ancient 
geogranhers  are  represented  in  the  statements  of 
Dionysius  and  Agathemerus,  referred  to  above. 

So  little  was  known  of  the  prevailing  currents 
and  winds,  and  other  physical  features  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  their  discussion  does  not  bebng  to 
ancient  geograj^y,  except  with  reference  to  one 
point,  which  is  treated  under  Libta,  namely  the 
influence  of  the  currents  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  on  the  attempts  to  circnnmarigate  that 
continent. 

The  special  names  most  in  use  for  portions  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  were  the  following :  Oceanus  Ga- 
DiTANns,  the  great  gulf  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed)  outside  the  Straits,  lietween  Uie  SW.  coast  of 
Spun  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa,  to  which,  as  has 
been  seen  above,  some  geographers  gave  tlie  name  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea  or  Gulf,  in  a  restricted  sense: 
OcEAMDB  Cantaber  (JKMfrdtSfnos  wceav6si  Bag 
ofBi»cag\  between  the  N.  coast  of  Spain  and  the 
W.  coast  of  Gaul:  Mare  Gallicum  or  Oceanus 
Gallicus,  off  the  NW.  coast  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  English  Channel :  and  Mare  Britannicum 
or  Oceanus  Britannicus,  the  £.  part  of  the 
Channel,  and  the  Straits  of  Dover^  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Sequana  (JSeine)  and  the  Rhenus 
{Rhine).  All  to  the  N.  of  this  belonged  to  the 
Northern  Ocean.  [Oceanus  Septentrionaus.] 

Of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  exclusive  of  those 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  mainlands  of  Europe 
and  Airica,  the  only  ones  known  to  the  ancients 
were  those  called  by  them  Fortunatae  Insulae, 
namely,  the  Canaries^  with,  perhaps,  the  Madeira 
group.  The  legend  of  the  great  island  of  Atlantis, 
and  its  connection  with  the  question  of  any  ancient 
knowledge  of  the  great  Western  Continent,  demands 
a  separate  article.  [P.  S.] 

ATLANTIS  (^  'ArXevrU  rrnros  :  Eth.  'At- 
Kaanufoi,  Procl.  ad  Plat,  Tim.;  SchoL  in  Plat.  Rep. 
p.  327),  the  Island  ofAtlas^  is  first  mentioned  by 
Plato,  in  the  Timaeus  (p.  24),  and  the  Critias 
(pp.  108, 113).  He  introduces  the  story  as  a  part 
of  a  conversation  respecting  the  ancient  history  of 
the  world,  held  by  Solon  with  an  old  priest  of  SaTs 
in  Egypt.  As  an  example  of  tlie  ignorance  of  the 
Greeks  concerning  the  events  of  remote  ages,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Athenians  respecting  the  exploits 
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of  their  own  forefiUhers,  the  priest  informs  SoloB 
that  the  Egyptian  records  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  fact,  that  9000  yean  earlier  the  Athonians  had 
repelled  an  invading  force,  which  had  threatened 
the  subjugation  of  idl  Europe  and  Asia  too.  This 
invasion  came  from  the  Atlantic  Sea,  which  was  at 
that  time  navigable.  In  front  of  the  stndt  called 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (and  evidently,  according  to 
Plato's  idea,  not  fSu*  from  it),  lay  an  island  (which 
he  presently  calls  Atlantis),  greater  than  Libya  and 
Asia  taken  together,  from  which  island  voyagers 
could  pass  to  other  islands,  and  from  them  to  the 
opposite  continent,  which  surrounds  that  sea,  truly 
so  called  (i.  e.  the  Atlantic).  For  the  waters  within 
the  strait  (t.  e.  the  Mediterranean),  may  be  regarded 
as  but  a  harbour,  having  a  narrow  entrance;  but 
that  is  really  a  sea,  and  the  land  which  surrounds  it 
may  with  perfect  accuracy  be  called  a  continent 
(rtm.p.24,^— 25,a.). 

The  above  passage  is  quoted  fully  to  show  the 
notion  which  it  exhibits,  when  rightly  understood, 
that  beyond  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic 
there  was  a  vast  continent,  between  which  and  the 
W.  shores  of  Europe  and  Libya  were  a  number  of 
islands,  the  greatest  of  which,  and  the  nearest  to 
our  world,  was  that  called  Atlantis. 

In  this  island  of  Atlantis,  he  adds,  there  arose  a 
great  and  powerful  dynasty  of  kings,  who  became 
masters  of  the  whole  island,  and  of  many  of  the 
other  islands  and  of  parts  of  the  continent  And 
moreover,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  within  the 
Straits,  they  ruled  over  Libya  up  to  Egypt,  and 
Europe  up  to  Tyrrhenia.  They  next  assembled 
their  whole  force  for  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of 
the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean ;  but  the  Athe- 
nians, though  deserted  by  thdr  allies,  repelled  the 
invaders,  and  restored  the  liberty  of  all  the  peoples 
within  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  But  afterwards 
came  great  earthquakes  and  floods,  by  which  the 
victors  in  the  contest  wots  swallowed  up  beneath 
the  earth,  and  the  island  of  Atlantis  was  engul{Aed 
in  the  sea,  which  has  ever  since  been  unnavigable  by 
reason  of  the  shoals  of  mud  created  by  the  sunken 
island.  (Tim.  p.  25,  a — d.) 

The  story  ia»expanded  in  the  Critias  (p.  108,  e; 
foil.),  where,  however,  the  latter  part  of  it  is  unfor- 
tunately lost  Here  Phtto  goes  back  to  the  original 
partition  of  the  earth  among  Uie  gods,  and  (what  is 
of  some  importance  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
leg^id),  he  pai;^cularly  marks  the  fiust  that,  of  the 
two  parties  in  this  great  primeval  conflict,  the  Athe- 
nians were  the  people  of  Athena  and  Hej^aestus, 
but  the  Atlantines  the  people  of  Poseidon.  The 
royal  race  was  the  oflspring  of  Poseidon  and  of 
Cleito,  a  mortal  woman,  the  daughter  uf  Evenor,  one 
of  the  original  earthbom  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
of  whose  residence  in  the  centre  of  the  island  Plato 
gives  a  particular  description.  (CrtK.  p.  113,  o — e.) 
Cleito  bore  to  Poseidon  five  pairs  of  twins,  who  be- 
came the  heads  of  ten  royal  houses,  each  ruling  a 
tenth  portion  of  the  island,  according  to  a  partition 
made  by  Poseidon  himself,  but  all  subject  to  the 
supreme  dynasty  of  Atlas,  the  eldest  of  the  ten,  on 
whom  Poseidon  conferred  the  place  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  which  had  been  before  the  residence  of 
Evenor,  and  which  he  fortified  and  erected  into  the 
capital.  We  have  then  a  minute  description  of  the 
strength  and  magnificence  of  this  capital ;  of  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  island,  with  its  lofty 
mountains,  its  abundant  rivers,  its  exuberant  vege- 
tation, its  temperate  dimate,  its  irrigation  by  natural 
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moisture  in  the  winter  and  hj  a  sjstem  of  aqueducts 
in  the  snnuner,  its  mineral  wealth,  its  abundance  in 
all  species  of  nsefol  animals;  and  the  magnificent 
WDi^  of  art  with  which  it  was  adorned,  espedoilj 
at  the  taywl  residences.  We  have  also  a  foil  account 
of  the  people;  their  military  order;  their  just  and 
simple  gorenmient,  and  the  oaths  hj  which  thej 
boond  themselTes  to  obey  it;  their  laws,  which  en- 
jcMned  abstinence  from  all  attacks  on  one  another, 
and  sobnussBon  to  the  supreme  dynas^  of  the  family 
of  Atlas,  with  many  other  particulars.  For  many 
generations,  then,  as  long  as  the  divine  nature  of 
tiieir  founder  retained  its  force  among  them,  they 
continued  in  a  state  of  unbounded  prosperity,  baned 
on  wiadom,  viitue,  temperance,  and  mutual  r^ard; 
and,  during  this  period,  their  power  grew  to  the  height 
previously  related.  But  at  length,  the  divine  element 
fo  their  nature  was  oveipiwered  by  continual  admixture 
with  the  human,so  that  the  human  duuacter  prevailed 
in  them  over  the  divine;  and  thus  becoming  unfit  to 
bear  the  prosperity  they  had  reached,  they  sank  into 
depravity:  no  longer  understanding  the  true  kind  ci 
life  which  gives  lutppiness,  they  bdieved  their  gloiy 
and  happiness  to  consist  in  cu[Hdity  and  violence. 
Upon  this,  Jove,  resolving  to  punish  them,  that  they 
might  be  restoned  to  order  and  moderation,  sum- 
mnaed  a  council  of  the  gods,  and  addressed  them  in 
words  which  are  lost  with  the  rest  of  this  dialogue 
of  Plato. 

The  truth  'or  folsehood,  the  origin  and  meaning, 
of  this  l^end,  have  exercised  the  critical  and  spe- 
culative faculties  of  ancient  and  modem  writers. 
That  it  was  entirely  an  invention  of  Plato's,  is 
hardly  credible ;  for,  even  if  his  derivation  of  the 
legend  fitnn  Egypt  through  Solon,  and  his  own 
assertion  that  the  story  is  "  strange  but  altogether 
true  **  (rum.  p.  20,  d.)  be  set  down  to  his  dnunatic 
spirit,  we  have  stiU  the  following  indications  of  its 
antiquity.  First,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  Schdiast  on 
Plato  (^Repeh,  p.  S27),  the  victory  of  the  Athenians 
over  the  Atlantines  was  represented  on  one  of  the 
pepH  which  were  dedicated  at  the  Panathenaea. 
IKodonis  also  refers  to  this  war  (iiL  53).  Then, 
the  Iq^end  is  found  in  other  forms,  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  entirely  copied  foom  Plato. 

Thus  Aelian  relates  at  length  a  very  similar 
story,  on  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  who  gave  it 
as  dierived  from  a  Phrygian  source,  in  the  form  of  a 
relation  by  the  satyr  Silenus  to  the  Phry^an  Midas; 
and  StnUK)  just  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Theo- 
pompus aad  Apollodonis,  the  same  legend,  in  which 
the  ialand  was  called  Meropis  and  the  people  Meropes 
(Mcpsr(s,  Mfposrcs,  the{  word  used  by  Homer  and 
Uesiod  in  the  sense  of  etidowed  vfith  the  faculhf  of 
artienlaie  epeeck  :  Aelian,  V.  H.  iii.  18,  oomp.  the 
Notes  of  Perizonius;  Strab.  yn.  p.  399:  comp.  Ter- 
tan.  de  PaiUo,  2.)      <^  ^^' fOX, 

Diodoms,  also,  alter  reUtmg  the  legend  of  the 
island  in  a  form  very  similar  to  Plato's  stwy,  adds 
that  it  was  discovered  by  some  Phoenician  navi- 
gatora  who,  while  sailing  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  were  driven  by  violent  winds  across  the 
Ocean.  They  brought  back  such  an  account  of  the 
beiuty  and  resources  of  the  isbuxi,  that  the  Tyr- 
riienians,  having  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  sea, 
flsnnfd  an  expedition  to  colonise  the  new  land,  but 
were  hindered  by  the  oppoeitiao  of  the  Carthaginians. 
(Diod.  V.  19,  20  )  Diodorus  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  isbmd;  and  he  di£krs  from  Plato  by 
referring  to  it  as  still  existing.  Pausanias  relates 
thai  a  Carian  Euphemos  had  told  him  of  a  voyage 
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during  which  he  had  been  carried  by  the  force  of 
the  winds  into  the  cuter  sea,  '*  into  which  men  no 
longer  sail ;  where  he  came  to  deeert  islands,  inha- 
bited by  wild  men  with  tails,  whom  the  sailon, 
having  previously  visited  the  isbmds,  called  Satyrs, 
and  the  islands  IfiervplUt '  (i.  23.  §  5,  6);  whom 
some  take  for  mcmkeys  ;  unless  the  whole  nar- 
rative be  an  imposture  on  the  grave  traveller. 
Another  aoxmnt  is  quoted  by  Proclns  {ad  Plat, 
Tim.  p.  A  from  the  Aethiopica  of  Maroellus,  that^  •  2Ly 
there  w^  seven  islands  in  the  Outer  Sea,  which 
were  sacred  to  Persephone,  and  three  more,  sacred 
to  Pluto,  Amman,  and  Poseidon;  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  last  preserved  from  their  ancestors  the 
memory  of  the  exceedingly  large  ishmd  of  Atlantis, 
which  for  many  ages  had  ruled  over  all  the  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  Sea,  and  which  had  been  itself  sacred 
to  Poseidon.  Other  passages  might  be  quoted,  but 
the  above  are  the  most  important. 

The  chief  variations  of  opinion.  In  ancient  and 
modem  times,  respecting  these  traditions,  are  the 
following.  As  to  their  originy  some  have  ascribed 
them  to  the  hypotheses,  or  purely  fictitious  inven- 
tions of  the  early  poets  and  pbilosophen;  while 
othen  have  accepted  them  as  containing  at  least 
an  element  of  foct,  and  afTording,  as  the  ancients 
thought,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  unknown  lands 
in  the  Western  Ocean,  and,  as  some  modem  writen 
suppose,  indications  that  America  was  not  altogether 
unknown  to  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  As  to  the  siff- 
nificance  of  the  legoid,  in  the  form  which  it  received 
from  the  imagination  of  the  poets  and  philosophers, 
some  have  supposed  that  it  b  only  a  form  of  the  old 
tradition  of  the  "golden  age;"  others,  thit  it  was  a 
symbolical  representation  of  the  oonte&t  between  the 
primeval  powers  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of  art  and 
science,  which  pkys  so  important  a  part  in  the  old 
mythology ;  and  othera  that  it  was  merely  intended 
by  Plato  as  a  form  of  exhibiting  his  ideal  polity: 
the  second  of  these  views  is  ably  supported  by 
Proclus  in  his  commentary  on  the  Timaeutf  and 
has  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  As  to  the 
former  question,  how  for  the  legend  may  contain  an 
element  of  fact,  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  conclusion.  Thoee  who  regard  it  as  pure 
fiction,  but  of  an  early  origin,  view  it  as  arising  out 
of  the  very  ancient  notion,  found  in  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  that  the  abodes  of  departed  heroes  were  in 
the  extreme  west,  beyond  the  river  Oceanus,  a  lo- 
cality naturally  assigned  as  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  inhabited  eartiL  That  the  fobulous  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  Atlantines  was  in  some  degree 
connected  with  thoee  poetical  representations,  is  very 
probable;  just  as,  when  islands  were  actually  dis- 
covered off  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  were  called  the 
Iskmde  of  the  BUsL  [Fortunatab  Ihsulae.] 
But  still,  important  parts  of  the  legend  are  thus  left 
unaccounted  for ;  its  mythologioil  character,  its 
derivation  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  or  other  Ori- 
ental sources;  and,  what  is  in  Plato  its  most  im- 
portant part,  the  supposed  conflict  of  the  Atlantines 
with  the  people  of  the  old  world.  A  stiting  argu- 
ment is  derived  also  from  the  extreme  impn^biUty 
of  any  voyagers,  at  that  early  period,  having  found 
their  way  in  safety  across  the  Atiantic,  and  the 
double  draft  upon  credulity  involved  in  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  sdfe  return ;  the  retum,  however,  being 
generally  less  ditiScult  than  the  outward  voyage. 
But  this  ailment,  though  strong,  is  not  decisive 
against  the  poesibiliiy  of  such  a  voyage.  The  opi- 
nions of  the  andenta  may  be  gathered  up  in  a  few 
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wordB.  Proclns  (ad  Tim.  p.  24)  tells  ns  tbat 
Grantor,  the  first  commentator  on  Plato,  took  the 
account  for  a  history,  but  acknowledged  tliat  he 
incurred  thereby  the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries. 
Strabo  (ii.  p.  102)  barely  mentions  the  legend, 
quoting  the  opinion  of  Poseidonius,  that  it  was  pos- 
sibly true;  and  Pliny  refers  to  it  with  equal  brevity 
(vi.  31.  s.  36).  But  of  far  more  importance  than 
tiiese  direct  rdferences,  is  the  general  opinion,  which 
seems  to  liave  prevailed  more  or  less  from  the  time 
when  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth  was  established, 
that  the  known  world  occupied  but  a  small  portiou 
of  its  surface,  and  that  there  might  be  on  it  other 
islands,  besides  our  triple  continent  Some  state- 
ments to  this  effect  are  quoted  in  the  preceding 
article  [Atlakticum  Mark].  Mela  expressly 
afiirms  the  existence  of  such  another  island,  but  he 
places  it  in  the  southern  temperate  zone  (i.  9.  §  2). 
Whether  such  opinions  were  founded  on  the  vague 
records  of  some  actual  discovery,  or  on  old  mythical 
or  poetical  representations,  or  on  the  basis  of  sci- 
entific hypothesis,  can  no  longer  be  determined ;  but, 
from  whatever  source,  the  anticipation  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  is  found  (not  to  mention  other  and 
less  striking  instances)  in  a  well-known  passage  of 
Seneca  s  M&IeOj  which  is  said  to  have  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Columbus  (Act  ii.  v.  375, 
et  seq.): — 

"  Venient  annis  saecula  seris, 
Quibus  Oceanus  vincula  rerum 
Laxet,  et  ingens  pateat  tellus, 
Tethysque  novos  detcgat  orbes; 
Nee  sit  terris  ultima  Tbule." 

In  modem  times  the  discussion  has  been  carried 
on  with  great  ingenuity,  but  with  no  certain  result. 
All  that  has  been  said,  or  perhaps  that  can  be  said 
upon  it,  is  summed  up  in  the  Appendix  of  Cellarins 
to  his  great  woik  on  ancient  geography,  "  De  Novo 
OrbCj  an  cognittu  faerit  veteribm  (vol.  ii.  p.  251 — 
^01-910  254).  and  in  Alexander  von  Humboldt's  iTn^McAtf 
fji^/envdwrngen  tiier  c2»s  historische  Entwichelung 
der  geographUchen  Kermtnuae  der  neuen  WeU, 
Beriin,  1826. 

One  pcnnt  seems  to  deserve  more  consideration 
than  it  has  received  from  the  disputants  cm  either 
side;  namely,  whether  the  stories  of  ancient  voyagers, 
which  seem  to  refer  to  lands  across  the  Atlantic, 
may  not,  after  all,  be  explained  equally  well  by  sup- 
posing that  the  distant  regions  reached  by  these  ad- 
venturers were  only  parts  of  the  W.  shores  of  Europe 
or  Africa,  the  connection  of  which  with  our  continent 
was  not  apparent  to  the  mariners  who  reached  them 
after  long  beating  about  in  the  Atlantic.  By  the 
earliest  navigators  eveiything  beyond  the  Straits 
would  be  regarded  as  remote  and  strange.  The  story 
of  Euphemus,  for  example,  might  be  almost  matched 
by  some  modem  adventures  with  n^roes  or  apes  on 
the  less  known  parts  of  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  It  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  Plato  describes  At- 
lantis as  evidently  not  finr  from  the  Straite,  and  allots 
the  part  of  it  nearest  our  continent  to  Gadeirus,  the 
twin  brother  of  Atlas,  the  hero  eponymus  of  the  city 
of  Gades  or  Gadeira  (Cadiz)  If  Uiis  explanation 
be  at  all  admissible  (merely  as  the  ultimate  core  of 
fact  round  which  the  legend  grew  up),  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that,  when  improved  knowledge  had 
assigned  the  tme  position  to  the  coasts  thus  vaguely 
indicated,  their  disappearance  from  their  former  sup- 
posed position  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean.     On  this  hypo- 
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thesis,  too,  the  war  of  the  Athintines  and  the  Greeks 
might  posably  refer  to  some  very  ancient  conflict 
with  the  peoples  of  western  Europe.  [P.  S.] 

ATLAS  ("AtXcw:  adj.  'ArXas,  fem.  *ArKcunls: 
*ArXMyruc6sf  Atlanticus,  Atlanteus),  a  name  trans- 
ferred from  mythology  to  geography,  and  applied  to 
the  great  chain  of  mountuns  in  the  NW.  of  Africa, 
whidi  we  still  call  by  the  same  name.  But  the  ap- 
plication of  the  name  is  very  different  now  from  what 
it  was  with  the  andents.  ;  It  is  now  used  to  denote 
the  whole  mountain  system  of  Africa  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W.  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis  on 
the  E.,  and  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  N. 
and  the  Great  Desert  (Sahdra)  on  the  S.;  while,  in 
the  widest  extent  assigned  to  the  name  by  the  an- 
cients, it  did  not  reach  further  E.  than  the  frcmtier 
of  Marocco;  and  within  this  limit  it  evidently  has 
different  significations.  To  underetand  the  several 
meanings  oi  the  word,  a  brief  general  view  of  the 
whole  mountain  chain  is  necessary. 

The  western  half  of  North  Africa  is  formed  by  a 
series  of  terraces,  sloping  down  from  the  great  desert 
table  land  of  NorUi  Central  Africa  to  tlie  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean;  including  in  this  last  phrase  that 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  which  forms  a  sort  of  gulf 
between  Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa.  These 
terraces  are  intersected  and  supported  by  mountain 
ranges,  having  a  general  direction  from  west  to  east, 
and  dividing  the  r^on  into  portions  strikingly  dif- 
ferent in.  their  physical  characters.  It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  any  approach  has  been  made  to  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  this  mountain  system;  and 
great  parts  of  it  are  still  entirely  unexplored.  *-  In 
the  absence  of  exact  knowledge,  both  ancient  and 
modem  writers  have  fallen  into  the  temptation  of 
making  out  a  plausible  and  symmetrical  system  by 
aid  of  the  imagination.  Thus  Herodotus  (ii.  32,  iv. 
181)  dirides  the  whole  of  N.  Africa  (Libya)  W.  of 
the  Nile-valley  into  three  parallel  r^ons:  the  in- 
habited and  cultivated  tract  along  the  coast;  the 
Country  of  Wild  Beasts  (^  bripi^i)  S.of  theformer; 
and,  S.  of  this,  the  Sandy  Desert  (^nl^ifios  Koi  ipv- 
8pos  5ciy£s  «ral  iprj/jMS  TAm-tav,  comp.  iv.  184,  snb 
fi[n.),  or,  as  he  caJls  it  in  iv.  181,  a  ridge  of  sand, 
extending  like  an  eyebrow  (wppvii  !^fi/Ai}$)  from 
Thebes  in  Egypt  to  the  Pillare  of  Hercules.  A  si- 
milar threefold  division  has  been  often  made  by  mo- 
dem writers,  varying  from  that  of  Herodotus  only  in 
naming  the  central  portion,  from  its  characteristic 
vegetation,  t^e  Country  of  Palms  (Beted- el^erid); 
and  the  puallel  chains  of  the  Great  and  Lesser  Atlas 
have  been  assigned  as  the  lines  of  demarcation  on 
the  S.  and  in  the  middle.  Such  views  have  just 
enough  foundation  in  fact  to  make  them  exceedingly 
apt  to  mislead.  The  trae  physical  geography  of  the 
region  does  not  present  this  symmetry,  either  of  ar^ 
rangement  or  of  products.  It  is  trae  that  the  whole 
r^on  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
cultivated  land  and  the  sandy  desert  (or,  as  the 
Arabs  say,  the  TeU  and  the  SaAdra)^  between  which 
the  main  chain  of  Atlas  may  be  considered,  in  a  very 
general  sense,  as  the  great  barrier;  and  that  there 
are  districts  between  the  two,  where  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  ceases,  and  whore  the  palm  chiefly,  but 
also  other  trees,  flourish,  not  over  a  continuous  tract, 
but  in  distinct  oases:  but  even  this  general  state- 
ment would  require,  to  make  it  clear  and  accurate,  a 
more  detailed  expodtion  than  lies  within  our  pro- 
vince. In  general  terms,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  Telly  or  com-growing  country,  cannot  be  defined 
by  the  limit  of  the  Lesser  or  even  the  Great  Atlas 
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(tenu  tbemselTeB  fitf  firam  definite),  but  tliat  it  even 
extends,  in  aome  places  (as  in  Tunis),  beyond  the 
latter  chain;  that  the  SaharOf  or  sandy  desert,  spreads 
itself,  in  patches  of  greater  or  lesser  extent,  fax  to 
the  N.  of  the  great  desert  table-land,  which  the  name 
is  commonlj  onderstood  to  denote;  that  the  palm- 
growiqg  (KMCf  (wufys)  are  foond  in  all  parts  of  the 
Sakara,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlas,  bnt  chiefly 
in  aeries  of  detached  oases,  not  only  on  the  N., 
bat  also  un  the  S.  maigin  of  the  nuun  chain  of  moon- 
tains;  and  that,  where  any  continaoos  tract  can  be 
marked  oot  as  *  belt  of  demarcation  between  the 
TeR  and  the  Sahara,  its  physical  character  is  that 
of  poitnre-kmd^  with  nnmerons  froit-trees  of  various 
species.  The  TeU  is  formed  by  a  series  of  valleys  or 
river-basins,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  the  monntains 
near  the  coast,  which  form  what  is  called  the  Lesser 
Atlas;  and  opening  oat,  in  the  NW.  of  Morocco, 
into  eztendve  plains,  which,  however,  the  larger 
they  become,  assume  more  and  more  of  the  desert 
character,  for  the  obvious  reascm  that  tiiey  are  less 
completely  irrigated  by  the  streams  flowing  through 
them.  The  lower  mountain  ridges,  which  divide 
these  basins,  seem  generally  well  wooded ;  but,  as 
they  form  the  strongholds  of  the  Berbere,  they  are 
littk  known  to  the  Ennipeans,  or  even  to  the  Anhs. 
The  soathem  limit  of  the  TeU  cannot  be  defined  by 
any  one  maiked  chain  of  mountain ;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  main  chain  retires  from  the  sea,  so  does  the 
Sahara  gain  upon  the  7W/;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
where,  as  in  TWnif,  the  main  chain  approaches  the 
sea,  the  Tell  even  reaches  its  soathem  side. 

To  the  S.  of  the  TeU,  the  SaXara,  in  the  Arab 
sense  of  the  word,  extoods  over  a  space  which  can 
be  tderably  well  defined  on  the  S.  by  a  chain  of 
oases,  rnnning  in  the  general  direction  of  WSW.  to 
£N£.  fnm  the  extreme  S.  of  the  empire  ci  Morocco, 
in  aboDt  28^  or  29^  N.  lot,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  between  33°  and  34*^.  As  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  vety  imperfect  data  we  possess, 
this  series  of  oases  marks  a  depression  between  the 
S.  skypes  of  the  Aths  system  and  the  high  table- 
land of  the  Great  Desert.  It  thus  forms  a  natural 
boondary  between  the  ''Barbaiy  States,"  or  that 
piMrtion  of  North  Africa  which  has  always  fallen 
more  or  less  within  the  history  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  vast  regions  of  Central  Africa,  peopled 
by  the  indigenous  black  tribes  included  under  the 
general  names  of  Ethiopians  or  Negroes.  To  the  S. 
of  this  boundary  lies  the  great  sandy  desert  which 
we  commonly  call  the  Sahara  f  to  the  N.,  the  Sct- 
Aora  of  the  Arabs  of  Barbary:  the  physical  dis- 
tinction being  as  clearly  marked  as  that  between  an 
ocean,  with  here  and  there  an  island,  and  an  archi- 
pelago. The  Great  Desert  is  such  an  ocean  of  sand, 
with  here  and  there  an  oasis.  The  Sahara  of  Bar- 
bary is  ^  a  vast  archipelago  of  oases,  each  of  which 
presents  to  the  eye  a  lively  group  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Each  village  is  surrounded  by  a  laige  circuit 
of  firnit-treea.  The  palm  is  the  king  of  these  plan- 
tiUions,  as  much  by  Uie  height  of  its  stature  as  the 
valoe  of  its  products;  but  it  does  not  exclude  other 
species;  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  the  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  vine,  grow  by  its  side."  (Carette,  FAl- 
gerit  Meridionak,  in  Uie  Exploration  Scientifique 
de  rAlgerie,  vol.  iL  p.  7.)  Such  is  the  region  con- 
founded by  some  writers  with  the  Desert,  and  vaguely 
described  by  othen  as  the  Country  of  Palms,  a 
term,  by  the  bye,  which  the  Arabs  confine  to  the 
Tunisian  Sahara  and  its  oases.  As  for  Herodotns's 
**  Coontiy  of  Wild  xieosts,"  whatever  may  have  been 
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the  cose  in  his  time,  the  lion  and  other  beasts  of  prey 
are  now  confined  to  the  mountains,  and  do  not  ven- 
ture down  into  the  plains.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Sahara  are  connected  with  the  peoples  N.  of  them 
by  hu»  and  by  the  interchange  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  receiving  the  com  of  the  Tell,  and  giv- 
ing their  firuits  in  return;  while  they  are  severed 
from  the  peoples  of  the  S.  by  race,  habits,  and  the 
great  barrier  of  the  true  sandy  desert.  A  particular 
description  of  the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  and  of  the 
other  points  only  indicated  here,  will  be  found  in  the 
work  just  quoted. 

The  only  delimitation  that  can  be  made  between 
the  Tell  and  the  Sahara  is  assigned  by  the  difierence 
of  their  products.  But,  even  thus,  there  are  some 
intervening  regions  which  partake  of  the  character 
of  both.  Carette  traces  three  principal  basins  <^ 
this  kind  in  Algeria  :  the  eastern,  or  basin  of  lake 
Melrir,  S.  of  Tunis  and  the  E.  part  of  Algeria,  and 
W.  of  the  liCsser  Syrtis,  characterized  by  the  cnlttuv 
both  of  com  and  fruits;  the  central,  or  basin  of  El- 
Sodna,  far  NW.  of  the  former,  where  both  kinds  of 
culture  are  mixed  with  pastures;  and  the  W.,  or 
basin  of  the  upper  Shelif  (the  ancient  Chmalaph), 
where  cultivation  is  ahnost  superseded  by  pas- 
turage. 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  the  country  formed 
by  what  we  now  call  the  Atlas  system  of  mountains, 
the  main  chain  of  which  defines  the  S.  margin  of 
the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  precise  deter- 
mination of  this  main  chain  is  somewhat  dififcult 
Its  general  direction  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  the 
whole  system;  but  it  forms  a  sort  of  diagonal,  run- 
ning about  WSW.  and  ENE.,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  the  line  of  oases  mentioned  above  as  the  southern 
limit  of  the  system.  The  true  W.  extremity  seems 
to  be  a  Ghir  or  Bat  Afemi,  about  80°  35'  N.  lat ; 
and  the  £.  extremity  is  formed  by  the  NE.  point  of 
Tunis,  Mas  Addar  or  C.  Bon.  At  this  end  it  com- 
municates, by  branches  thrown  off  to  the  S.,  with 
the  mountain  chain  which  skirts  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to 
the  Nile  valley;  but  this  ktter  range  is  regarded  by 
the  best  geographen  as  a  distinct  system,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  Atlas.  The  first  part  of  the  main  chain, 
here  called  the  High  Atlas,  proceeds  in  the  direction 
above  indicated  as  for  as  J^l  MiUsin,  S.  of  the  city 
a{  Morocco,  where  it  attains  its  greatest  height,  and 
whence  it  sends  off  an  important  branch  to  the  S., 
under  the  name  of  Jebel  Eacbrar,  or  the  Southern 
Atlas,  which  terminates  on  the  Atlantic  between  C* 
Nun  and  C.  JvhL  The  main  cham  proceeds  till  it 
reaches  a  sort  of  knot  or  focus,  whence  several  ran;:es 
branch  out,  m  31°  SC  N.  lat  and  4°  60'  W.long.  It 
here  divides  into  two  parts ;  oneof  which,  retaining  the 
name  of  the  Bigh  Atlas,  runs  N.  and  NE.  along  the 
W.  margin  of  the  river  Muboia  (the  ancient  Malva 
or  Mdochath),  terminating  on  the  W.  of  the  mouth 
of  that  river  and  on  the  firontier  of  Morocco.  From 
this  range  several  lateral  cluuns  are  thrown  off  to 
the  N.  and  W.,  enclosing  the  plains  of  N.  Morocco, 
and  most  of  Uiem  reaching  a  common  termination 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar:  the  one 
skirting  the  N.  coast  is  considered  as  the  W.  portion 
of  the  Lesser  Atlas  chain,  to  be  spoken  of  presently. 
From  the  usage  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  as 
the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  country,  this  so-called 
High  Atlas  has  the  best  claim  to  be  r^arded  as  the 
prolongati(m  of  the  main  chain.  But,  on  the  ground 
of  uniformity  of  direction,  and  to  preserve  a  continuity 
through  the  whole  system,  gecgnphera  assign  that 
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eharacter  to  another  rsnge,  which  they  call  the  Cheat 
A  tlatf  mimiBg  &om  the  same  moantfun  knot,  with  an 
inclination  more  to  the  £.,  forming  the  S£.  margin 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mulwietf  and,  after  an  apparent 
depression  ahont  the  frontier  of  MaroccOy  where  it  is 
little  known,  reappearing  in  the  lofty  group  of  Jebel 
Amour^  in  the  meridian  of  ShersheUj  and  thence 
continoing,  in  the  direction  already  indicated,  to 
C.  Ban.  Parallel  to  this  range,  and  near  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  moatii  of  the  Mtdtoia 
to  that  of  the  M^erdah  (the  ancient  Bagradas)  in 
Tunis,  runs  another  chain,  commonly  called  the 
Lesser  AUas^  which  may  be  r^rded  as  an  eastern 
prolongation  of  the  High  AUas  of  K.  Marocco; 
while  its  ridges  may  also  be  viewed  as  the  walls  of 
the  terraces  by  which  the  whole  system  slopes  down 
to  the  Mediterranean.  These  ridges  are  varied  in 
number  and  direction,  and  the  valleys  formed  by 
them  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  the  TsU:  the 
varied  positions  and  directions  of  these  valleys  may 
be  at  once  seen  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers  (n  any 
good  map  of  Algeria,  In  few  places  is  there  any 
tract  of  level  land  between  the  north  side  of  the 
Lesser  Atlas  and  the  coast.  Besides  the  less 
marked  chains  and  terraces,  which  connect  the 
Lesser  Atlas  vnth  the  principal  chain,  there  is  one 
well  defined  bridge,  running  WNW.  and  ESE. 
from  about  the  meridian  of  Algier  (the  city)  to  that 
of  ConsUmiUnshj  which  is  sometimes  described  as 
the  Middle  Atlas;  but  this  term  is  sometimes  ap* 
plied  also  to  the  whole  system  of  terraces  between 
the  Great  and  Lesser  Atlas.  In  the  N.  of  Tunis 
(the  ancient  Zeugitana)  the  two  chains  coalesce. 

The  principal  chain  divides  the  waters  which  run 
into  the  Mediterranean  (and  partly  into  the  Atlantic) 
from  those  which  flow  southwards  towards  the  Great 
Desert.  The  latter,  excepting  the  few  which  find 
their  way  into  the  Mediterranean  about  the  Lesser 
8yrtis,  are  lost  in  the  sands,  after  watering  the  oases 
of  the  Sahara  of  Barbaiy.  Of  the  former,  several 
perform  the  same  office  and  are  absoihed  in  tiie  same 
mamier;  but  a  few  break  through  the  more  northern 
chains  and  flow  into  the  Mediterranean,  thus  form* 
ing  the  only  considerable  rivers  of  N.  Africa:  such 
are  the  Mulwia  (Molochath)  and  Meferdah  (Ba- 
gradas).  Of  the  waters  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  some 
flow  S.  and  form  oases  in  the  Sahara;  while  others 
find  their  way  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  cir. 
cuitous  course  through  the  longitudinal  valleys  de- 
scribed above;  not  to  mention  the  smaller  streams 
along  the  coast,  which  fall  duectly  down  the  N. 
face  of  the  mountains  into  the  sea.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  common  error,  which 
assumes  to  determine  the  physical  character  of  the 
country  by  lines  of  demarcation  drawn  along  the 
mountain  ranges.  On  this  point,  Carette  remarks 
(p.  S6)  that  "in  the  east  and  in  the  centre,  the 
region  of  arable  culture  passes  the  limits  of  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean;  while  on  the  west,  it 
does  not  reach  them.** 

As  to  elevation,  the  whole  system  declines  con- 
siderably fttnn  W.  to  E.,  the  highest  summits  in 
Marooco  reaching  near  13,000  feet;  in  Tunis,  not 
5000.  In  its  general  formation,  it  difiers  from  the 
mountuns  on  the  N.  margin  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  by  being  less  abrupt  and  having  a  tendency 
rather  to  form  extensive  table -lands  than  sharp 
crests  and  peaks. 

The  portion  of  this  mountain  system  £.  of  the 
Molochath  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  various 
names.    [Mauiustjlkia:  Numidia.]     The  name 
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of  Atlas  seems  never  to  have  been  extended  by 
them  beyond  the  original  Manretania  (Tngitana), 
that  is,  not  £.  of  the  Molochath.  The  eariiest 
notices  we  find  are  extremely  vague,  and  partake  of 
that  iiU>nlou8  charncter  with  which  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  known  earth  was  invested.  On  the  oonneo- 
ti(Hi  of  the  name  widi  the  mythical  perscmage, 
nothing  requires  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  sidd 
under  Atlas  in  the  Dictionary  qf  Myithologg  and 
Biography. 

As  a  purely  geographical  term,  the  name  occnn 
first  in  Herodotus,  whose  Atlas  is  not  a  chain  of 
mountains,  but  an  isolated  mountain  in  the  line  of 
his  imaginary  crest  of  sand,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  giving  name  to  a  people  inhabiting  one 
of  the  oases  in  that  ridge.  [Atlasttes.]  He 
describes  it  as  narrow  ai^  circular,  and  so  steep 
that  its  summit  was  said  to  be  invisible:  the  snow 
was  said  never  to  leave  its  top  either  in  summer  or 
winter;  and  the  people  of  the  country  called  it  the 
pilar  of  heaven  (iv.  184).  The  description  is  so 
far  accnrate,  that  the  highest  summits  of  the  Atlas, 
in  Marocco,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow;  but 
the  account  is  avowedly  drawn  finnn  mere  report^ 
and  no  data  are  assigned  to  fix  the  precise  locality. 
With  similar  vagueness,  and  avowedly  foUowing 
ancient  legends,  Diodorus  (iiL  53)  speaks  of  the  lake 
Tritonis  as  near  Ethiopia  and  the  greatest  moun- 
tain of  those  parts,  which  runs  forward  into  the 
ocean,  and  which  the  Greeks  call  Atlas. 

It  was  not  till  the  Jnguithine  War  brought  the 
Rnnans  into  contact  with  the  people  W.  of  the  Mo- 
lochath, that  any  Vxact  knowledge  could  be  obtained 
of  the  mountains  of  Manretania;  but  firom  that  time 
to  the  end  of  the  Civil  Wars  the  means  of  such 
knowledge  were  rapidly  increased.  Accordingly  the 
geographers  of  the  early  empire  are  found  speaking 
(k  the  Atlas  as  the  great  mountain  range  of  Manre- 
tania, and  they  are  aoquwnted  with  its  native  name 
of  Dyrin  (Avptv),  which  it  still  bears,  under  the 
form  of  Idr&r-n-Deren^  in  addition  to  the  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  ancient  name,  Jebd^Tedla.  The 
name  of  Deren  is  applied  especially  to  the  part  W. 
of  the  great  knot. 

Strabo  (xvii.  p.  825)  says  that  on  the  left  of  a 
person  sailing  out  of  the  staits,  is  a  mountain,  which 
the  Greeks  call  Atlas,  but  the  barbarians  Dyrin; 
from  which  runs  out  an  oflset  (vp^ovs)  forming 
the  NW.  extremity  of  Manretania,  and  called  Cotes. 
[Ampelusia].  Immediately  afterwards,  he  men- 
tions the  mountain-chain  extending  from  Cotes  to 
the  Syrtes  in  such  a  manner  that  he  may  perhaps 
seem  to  include  it  under  the  name  of  Atlas,  but  he 
does  not  expressly  call  it  so.  Mela  is  content  to 
copy,  almost  exactly,  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
with  the  addition  fix>m  the  mythologers  "  caelum  et 
sidera  non  tangere  modo  vertice,  sed  sustinere 
quoque  dictus  est"  (iii.  10.  §  1).  Fliny  (v.  1) 
places  the  AUas  in  the  W.  of  Mauretania,  S.  of  the 
river  Sala,  (or,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  S.  of  the  river 
Fut)  and  the  people  called  Autololes,  through  whom, 
he  says,  is  the  rood  *'  ad  montem  Africae  vel  Jabth- 
losistimum  Atlantem."  He  describes  it  as  rising 
up  to  heaven  out  of  the  midst  of  the  sand,  rough 
and  rugged,  where  it  looks  towards  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  but  on  the  side 
looking  to  Africa  delightful  for  its  shady  groves, 
abundant  springs,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  springing 
up  spontaneously.  In  the  day-time  its  inhabitants 
were  said  to  conceal  themselves,  and  travellers  were 
filled  with  a  religious  horror  by  the  silence  of  its 
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sbUtades  uid  its  vast  height,  reaching  above  the 
cloods  and  to  the  K^tere  of  the  moon.  Bat  at  night, 
fires  were  seen  blazing  on  its  crests,  its  valleyB  were 
enlivened  with  the  wanton  sports  of  A^pans  and 
Satyrs,  and  resonnded  with  the  notes  of  pipes  and 
fiates  and  with  the  cUng  of  dnims  and  cymbals. 
He  then  aHades  to  its  being  the  scene  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Hercnles  and  Perseus,  and  adds  that  the 
distance  to  it  was  immense.  On  the  autborily  of 
the  voyage  of  Polybius,  he  places  it  in  the  extreme 
S.  of  Mauretania,  near  the  promontoxy  of  Hercnles, 
opposite  the  island  of  Ceme.  (Comp.  vi.  31.  s.  36.) 
Af^er  Ptolemy,  king  of  Mauretania,  had  been  de« 
posed  by  Claudius,  a  war  arose  with  a  native  chief- 
tain Aedemcm,  and  the  Roman  arms  advanced  as  &r 
as  Mt.  Atlas.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  opportunity, 
and  of  the  resources  of  five  Roman  colonies  in  the 
province,  Pliny  insinuates  that  the  Romans  of  eques- 
trian rank,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  were 
more  intent  on  collecting  the  rich  products  of  the 
oonntry,  to  subserve  their  luxury,  dian  on  making 
inquiries  in  the  service  of  science :  they  collected, 
however,  some  information  from  the  natives,  which 
Pliny  repeats.  His  own  oontemporaxy,  Suetonius 
Paufinus,  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  crossed 
the  Atlas : — a  proof,  by  the  bye,  that  the  Marocco 
mountains  only  are  referred  to,  for  those  of  Algeria 
had  been  eroded  by  Roman  armies  in  the  Jugur- 
thine  War.  He  confirmed  the  accounts  of  its  great 
height  and  of  the  perpetual  snow  on  its  summit, 
and  related  that  its  lower  slopes  were  covered  with 
thick  woods  of  an  miknown  species  of  tree,  some- 
what like  a  cjrpress.  He  also  gained  some  informa- 
tion respecting  the  country  S.  of  the  Atlas,  as  fiir 
as  the  river  Geb.  Pliny  adds  that  Juba  II.  had 
given  a  similar  account  of  the  Atlas,  mentioning 
especially  among  its  products  the  medicinal  herb 
eupkorina.  Solinus  (c  24)  repeats  the  account  of 
Phny  almost  exactly. 

Ptolemy  mentions,  among  the  points  on  the  W. 
eoast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  a  mountain  called 
Atlas  Minor  ^Ar\as  ixdrrwr)  in  6^  long,  and 
33P  ]<y  N.  lat,  between  the  rivers  Duns  and  Cosa 
(iv.  1.  §  2);  and  another  mountain,  called  Atlas 
Major  ^Ar\as  fxei^tcv),  the  southernmost  point  of 
the  province,  S.  of  the  river  Sala,  in  8^  long,  and 
SeP  Zff  N.  kt.  (ib.  §  4).  These  are  evidently  pro- 
montories, which  Ptolemy  regarded,  whether  rightly 
or  not,  as  forming  the  extremities  of  portions  of  the 
chain ;  bnt  of  the  inland  parts  of  the  range  he  gives 
no  information.  (I^w,  Tlraoeb,  ^.;  Pellissier, 
Memoiret  hittoriqueM  ei  geographigue^  tur  VA  Igerie^ 
in  the  Exploration^  ^.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  316,  foil.; 
Jackson,  AeeowU  of  Marocco^  p.  10;  Ritter,  Erd- 
ttmde,  vol.  L  pp.  883,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

ATRAMI'TAE.    [Adramttae.] 

ATRAE  or  HATRAE  CAvfwi,  Herodian  iu.  28; 
Steph.  Byz.  «.  v.;  rh  "Arpo,  Dion  Cass.  Ixvii  31, 
Ixxxv.  10;  Hatra,  Amm.  xxv.  8;  Eih,  *ti.rp4\voi: 
Al  ITatkrf  Joum,  Geog,  Soc^  vol.  ix.  p.  467),  a 
strong  place,  some  days*  journey  in  the  desert,  west 
of  the  Tigris,  on  a  small  stream,  now  called  the 
Tkarthar  (near  Libanae,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  iSoroQ. 
Herodianus  (L  c)  describes  it  as  a  place  of  consi- 
derable strength,  on  the  precipice  of  a  very  steep 
hiU;  and  Ammianus  (JL,  c.)  calls  it  Vetu$  oppidum 
m  media  »f^Uudm«  potUwn  olimque  desertum, 
Zonanw  calls  it  w^Aiv  *ApdSuot^,  Mannert  (v.  2) 
suggests  that  perhaps  the  fiirifidrpa  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  18.  §  13)  represents  the  same  place,  it  being  a 
corruption  for  Bet-atra;  but  this  seems  hardly  ue- 
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oessarf:  moreover,  in  some  of  the  later  e^ticns  of 
Ptolemy,  the  word  is  spelt  fiifAdrpa,  The  ruins  of 
Al  Hoikr^  which  are  very  extensive,  and  still  attest 
the  former  grandeur  of  the  city,  have  been  visited 
by  Mr.  Layard  in  1846,  who  considers  the  remains 
as  belonging  to  the  Sassanian  period,  or,  at  all 
events,  as  not  prior  to  the  Parthian  dynasty. 
{Nineveh  and  its  Bemains^  vol.  i.  p.  110.)  Bfr. 
Ainsworth,  who  visited  Al  Sathr  in  company  with 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  spring  of  1840,  has  given  a  very 
full  and  interesting  account  of  its  present  state, 
which  corresponds  exceedingly  well  with  the  shoi-t 
notice  of  Ammianus.  (Ainsworth,  Res.  vol.  ii. 
c35.)  It  appears  from  Dion  Cassias  (preserved 
in  Sphilinus)  that  Trajan,  having  descended  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  having  proclaimed  Par- 
thamaspates  king  of  Ctesiphon,  altered  Arabia 
against  Atra,  but  was  compelled  to  retire,  owing  to 
the  great  heat  and  scarcity  of  water;  and  that  &p- 
timiusSeverus,  who  idso  returned  by  the  Tigris  from 
Ctesiphon,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  ci^ 
after  sitting  twenty  days  before  it,  the  machines  of 
war  having  been  burnt  by  "  Greek  fire,"  which  Mr. 
Ainsworth  conjectures  to  have  been  the  bitumen  so 
conunon  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  name  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  be  derived  from  the 
Chaldee  Hutra,  "  a  sceptre" — t.  e.  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment, [v.] 

ATRAX  C^'^P^^*  also  *ATpa«£a.  Steph.  B.;  PtoL 
iii.  13.  §  42:  Eth.  'ArpdKiot)^  a  Perrhaebian  town 
in  Thessaly,  described  by  Livy  as  situated  above  the 
river  Peneius,  at  the  distance  of  about  10  miles  from 
Larissa.  (Liv.  xxxii.  15,  comp.zxxvi.  18.)  Strabo 
says  that  the  Peneius  passed  by  the  cities  of  Tricca, 
Pelinnaeum  and  Parcadon,  on  its  Irft,  on  its  course 
to  Atrax  and  Larissa.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  438.)  Leake 
places  Atrax  on  a  height  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneius,  opposite  the  village  of  Gunitea.  On  this 
height,  which  is  now  called  SidMro-peliko  QHlhipo* 
WAuror),  a  place  where  chippings  of  iron  are  found, 
Leake  fbund  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient  pottery, 
and  in  one  place  foundations  of  an  Hellenic  walL 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vd.  ilL  p.  368,  voi.  iv. 
p.  292.) 

ATRE'BATES  or  ATREBATI  fATp/^oroi, 
Streb.  p.  194),  one  of  the  Belgic  nataoos  (Caesar, 
B.  G.  ii.  4),  or  a  people  of  Belgium,  in  the  limited 
sense  in  which  Caesar  sometimes  uses  that  term. 
They  were  one  of  the  Belgic  peojdes  rho  had  sent 
settlers  to  Britannia,  long  before  Caesar's  time  {B.  G. 
V.  12);  and  their  name  was  retained  by  the  Atre- 
bates  (k  Britannia.  The  Atrebates  of  Belgium  were 
between  the  rivers  Somme  and  the  Sehdde^  and  the 
position  of  their  chief  town  Nemetocenna  {B.  G.  viii 
46)  or  Nemetacum,  is  that  of  Arras,  in  the  modem 
French  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  (m  the  Scarpe, 
The  Morini  were  between  the  Atrebates  and  the  sea. 
Their  country  in  Caesar's  time  was  marshy  and 
wooded.  The  name  Atrebates  is  partly  preserved  in 
Arras,  and  in  the  name  of  Ariois,  one  of  the  ante- 
revolutionary  divisions  of  France.  In  the  middle- 
age  Latin  Artois  is  caUed  Adertisus  Pagus.  But  it 
Is  said  that  the  limits  of  the  Atrebates  are  not  indi- 
cated by  the  old  province  of  Artois,  bnt  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  old  diocese  of  Arras.  Atrecht,  the 
German  name  of  Arras,  is  stall  nearer  to  the  form 
Atrebates. 

In  Caesar's  Belgic  War,  b.  c.  57,  the  Atrebates 
supplied  15,000  men  to  the  native  army  (£.  G. 
ii.  4),  and  they  were  defeated,  together  with  the 
Nervii,  by  Caesar,  in  the  battle  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Sombre.  {B.  G.  ii.  23.)  Caesar  gave  the  Atre- 
batee  a  king,  named  Comm  (J?.  G.  iv.  21),  whom  he 
eent  over  to  Britannia,  before  his  first  expedition,  in 
order  to  induce  the  Britanni  to  acknowledge  the  Ro- 
man snpremacj.  Comm  was  also  in  Britannia 
daring  Caesar's  second  expedition  (y.  22).  Though 
Caesar  had  exempted  the  Atrebates  from  imposts 
and  allowed  them  to  enjoy  their  liberty,  as  a  reward 
for  Comm's  services,  and  had  also  attached  the  Mo- 
rini  to  the  government  of  Coomi,  the  Belgian  joined 
his  countiymen  in  the  generd  rising  against  Caesar, 
under  Verdngetorix.  (B,  G,  vii  76.)  He  finaUy 
submitted  (viii.  47). 

The  Atrebates  were  included  in  Gallia  Belgica 
under  the  emjnre.  (Plin.  iv.  7.)  It  seems  tiiat  a 
manniacture  of  woollen  cloths  existed  among  the 
Atrebates  in  the  later  imperial  period.  (Trebellius 
Poll.  GaUien.  c.  6,  and  the  notes  of  Salmasius,  Hist, 
Aug.  Scripiortt,  pp.  280, 614.)  [G.  L.] 

ATREBATII  (^Krp*€Arioi,  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  26), 
in  Britain,  were  the  people  about  Calleva  Attre- 
batum  or  SikheHer.  [Belqak.]         [R.  G.  L.] 

ATROPATE'NE  (^'Arpanarnrfi,  Strab.xi.pp.524 
— 526;  ^Arpordrios  MriZla,  Strab.  zL  pp.  523 — 
.529 ;  'Arpow-arla  and  ^Arpow6rioSf  Steph.  B. ; 
Tpovcrri}!^,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  5 ;  Atropatene,  Plin.vL  13.) 
Strabo,  in  his  description  of  Media,  divides  it  into  two 
great  divisions,  one  of  which  he  calls  Mtyd\%  Media 
Magna;  the  other  ^  ArpoTdrios  fAifila  or  ri  *Arpo- 
rarriv^.  He  states  that  it  was  situated  to  the  east  of 
Armenia  and  Matiene,  and  to  thewestof  Media  Magna. 
Pliny  (I.  c.)  aflirms  that  Atropatooe  extended  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  tiiat  its  inhabitants  were  a  part  of 
the  Medes.  Its  extent,  K.  and  £.,  is  nowhere  accu- 
rately defined;  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  ex- 
tended E.  beyond  the  river  Amardus.  It  seems  also 
likely  that  it  comprehended  the  E.  portion  of 
Matiene,  which  province  is  conndered  by  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  509)  to  have  been  part  of  Media.  It  must 
therefore  have  included  a  considerable  part  of  the  mo- 
dem province  of  Azerbaijan.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Atropates,  or  Atrope8,who  was  governor  of  this 
district  under  the  last  Dareius,  and,  by  a  careful 
and  sagacious  policy  with  regard  to  the  Macedonian 
invaders,  succeeded  in  preserving  the  independence  of 
the  country  he  ruled,  and  in  transmitting  his  crown  to 
a  long  line  of  descendants,  who  allied  themselves  with 
the  rulers  of  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Parthia  (Arrian, 
iii.  8,  vi.  19,  29 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  523 ;  and  Arrian, 
vii.  4, 13).  The  province  of  Atropatene  was  evi- 
dently one  of  considerable  power,  Strabo  (xi.  p.  523), 
on  the  authority  of  Apollonides,  stating  that  its  go- 
vernor was  able  to  bring  into  the  field  10,000  horse 
and  40,000  foot;  nor  does  it  ever  appear  to  have 
been  completely  conquered,  though  during  the  most 
fiourisliing  times  of  the  Parthian  empire  it  was 
sometimes  a  tributary  of  that  warlike  race,  some- 
times governed  by  one  of  its  own  hereditary  sove- 
reip^ns,  descended  from  Atropates.  (Tac.  Arm.  xv. 
2,31.) 

The  whole  of  the  district  of  Atropatene  is  very 
mountainous,  especially  those  parts  which  lie  to  the 
N\V.  and  W.  The  mountains  bear  respectively  the 
names  of  Choatras,  Monies  Cadusii,  and  M.  lasonius, 
and  are  connected  with  M.  Zagros.  They  were  re- 
spectively oudying  portions  of  the  great  chains  of 
Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  (at  present  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Kurdistan^  Rowandiz^  and  Azerbaijan). 
Its  chief  rivers  were  tlie  Cambyses,  Cyrus,  Amardus 
or  Mardus,  and  the  Charindas  (which  perhaps  ought 
lather  to  be  counted  with  the  streams  of  Hyrmnia). 
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I  It  had  also  a  lake,  called  Spauta  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523)» 
which  is  probably  the  present  lake  of  Urmiak, 

The  capital  of  Atropatene  is  called  by  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  523)  Gaza,  by  Pliny  Gazae,  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  18. 
§  4).  Stephanus  and  Ammianus  (xxiiL  6),  Gazaca 
(rd(aKd).  It  is  described  tiius  by  the  first:  '^  The 
summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Media  Atropatene 
is  at  Gaza,  a  city  situated  in  a  plain  and  in  a  strong 
fort,  named  Vera,  which  was  besieged  by  M.  Anto- 
nius  in  his  Parthian  war."  It  has  been  inferred 
from  this  that  Strabo  is  speaking  of  two  difiereut 
places;  but  the  probability  is,  that  Gaza  was  the 
town  in  the  plain,  of  which  Vera  was  the  keep  or 
rock-dtadel,  especially  as  he  adds,  evidentiy  speak- 
ing of  one  place,  and  on  the  authority  of  Adelphius, 
who  accompanied  Antony,  "  it  is  2,400  stadia 
from  the  Araxes,  which  divides  Armenia  from  Atro< 
patene."  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  shown,  in  a  very 
able  and  learned  pap«r  in  the  Roy.  Geogr.  Joum, 
(vol.  X.),  which  has  thrown  more  light  on  the  geo> 
graphy  of  this  part  of  Asia  than  any  other  work, 
ancient  or  modem,  that  this  city  bore  at  different 
periods  of  history  several  difierent  names,  and  tiiat 
its  real  name  ought  to  be  the  Ecbatana  of  Atropa- 
tene, in  contradistinction  to  the  Ecbatana  of  Media 
Magna,  now  Eamaddn.  [Ecbatana.]        [V.] 

ATTACOTTI  or  ATTICOTTI,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  (xxvii.28),  as  having,  in  conjunction  witL 
the  Scots  uid  Picts,  harassed  Britain.  Mentioned, 
too,  by  St  Jerome  {adv.  Jovin.  lib.  ii.),  as  having 
been  seen  by  him  in  Gaul,  indulging  in  cannibalism; 
also  that  t^ey  had  their  wives  in  common.  If  so, 
these  were  not  the  Attaootti  of  their  own  proper 
British  locality,  but  a  detachment  planted  in  GauL 
This  wo  infer  i^m  the  NoHHa;  where  we  have  the 
Attacotti  Honoriani  Seniores,  and  the  AUacotU 
Sonoriani  Junioree ;  the  former  in  Gaul,  and  the 
latter  in  Gaul  and  Italy. 

In  the  Irish  annals,  the  Attacots  {Aiteachtuath) 
take  a  far  greater  prominence.  They  appear  as 
enemies  to  the  native  Irish  as  early  as  a.d.  56, 
and  it  is  a  suspicious  drcumstance,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  we  approach  the  epoch  of  tme  history, 
they  disappear;  the  same  applying  to  the  famous 
Fir-Bolgs.  [R.  G.  L.] 

A'TTACUM  (^ArroKov.  Atecaneax  Calatayud)^ 
a  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hisponia  Tarraconensis, 
described  on  an  inscription  as  a  municipium, 
MuwiciP.  AtTACENS.  (PtoL  ii.  6;  Morales,  p. 
69,  b.).  [P.  S.] 

ATTALEIA  or  ATTALIA  ('Att({A€io,  'Atto- 
\ia :  Eth.  *ATToX€i;y).  1 .  A  city  of  Pamphylia.  After 
mentioning  Phaselis  in  Lycia,  Strabo  mentions  Olbia 
as  the  first  town  in  Pamphylia,  then  the  river  Ca- 
tarrhactes,  and  then  Attalia,  a  city  founded  by  Atta- 
ins II.  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamum.  Accord- 
ingly he  places  the  Catarrhactes  west  of  Attalia. 
Ptolemy  mentions  Phaselis,  Olbia,  and  Attaleia,  and 
then  the  Catarrhactes.  Pliny  mentions  Olbia,  but 
not  Attalia  (v.  27),  though  he  mentions  the  Ca- 
tarrhactes. The  modem  town  of  Adalia,  now  the 
larg^t  phice  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  cor- 
responds in  name  to  AttaUa;  but  it  is  west  of  tJie 
Catarrhactes,  now  the  Duden  Su.  Strabo  describes 
the  Catarrhactes  as  falling  from  a  high  rock,  and  tlie 
noise  of  tlie  cataract  was  heard  to  a  distance.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  Strabo  means  that  it  falls 
over  a  rock  into  the  sea;  but  he  does  not  say  so, 
though  this  may  be  his  meaning.  Beaufort  {Kara- 
mania,  p.  135)  observes,  that  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town  "  tiiero  are  only  two  small  rivers,  both  of 
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\rhich  glide  quietly  into  the  sea  through  the  sandy 
beach,  and  can  by  no  m^uis  answer  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Gatarrhactes."  But  there  are  many 
small  rivulets  which  turn  the  miHs  near  Adalia,  and 
rush  directly  over  the  diff  into  the  sea;  and  if  these 
rivulets  were  united,  they  would  form  a  large  body 
of  water.  (Beaufort.)  The  water  of  these  streams 
is  full  of  calcareous  particles,  and  near  some  of  the 
mouths  stalactites  were  observed.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, then,  that  the  lower  conne  of  this  river  may 
have  undergone  great  changes  since  Strabo's  time, 
and  these  changes  are  still  going  on.  D'Anville 
considered  Adalia  to  represent  Olbia,  and  Attalia  to 
be  further  east  at  a  place  called  Laara^  and  he  has 
been  followed  by  others  in  identifying  AdaUa  and 
Olbia;  but  this  erroneous  opmion  is  founded  entirely 
on  the  order  of  the  names  in  Strabo,  who  is  contra- 
dieted  in  this  matter  by  Ptolemy  and  the  Stadiasmus. 
Spratt  and  his  associates  visited  ^d!a/ta.  The  houses 
and  walls  contain  many  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
columns:  the  cemeteries  which  are  outside  of  the 
cit^  also  contain  marble  fragments  and  columns. 
The  style  of  all  the  remains,  it  is  said,  is  invariably 
Roman.  Fourteen  inscriptions  were  found,  but  not 
one  of  them  contains  the  name  of  the  place.  As 
AddHa  b  now  the  chief  port  of  the  south  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  so  in  former 
times;  and  it  is  an  excellent  site  for  a  city.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  after  leaving  Perga  went  to  Attalia, 
**  and  thence  sailed  to  Antioch."  (^AcU^  xiv.  25.) 
The  church  of  Attalia  was  allerwarids  an  episcopal 
see.  There  are  imperial  coins  of  Attalia,  with  the 
epigraph  'ArroXcwy. 

Leake,  who  fixes  Attalia  at  Adalia^  supposed  that 
Olbia  might  be  found  in  the  plain  which  extends  from 
Adaha  to  the  foot  of  Solyma;  and  it  ought  to  be 
found  here,  according  to  Strabo*s  authority.  About 
3|  miles  west  of  Adalia,  near  the  coast,  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  on  an  elevated  flat 
with  three  predpitous  sides,  one  side  of  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Arab  Su,  This  agrees  with  Strabo's 
description  of  Olbia  as  a  "  great  fbrt.**  The  country 
between  these  ruins  and  Adalia  is  a  rocky  tract,  in- 
capable of  cultivation,  but  the  country  west  of  them 
to  the  mountains  of  Solyma,  is  very  fertile.  This, 
aa  it  is  wftll  observed  in  Spratt's  Lffcia  (vol  i.p.2 17), 
will  explain  Ste|dianus  («.  v.  'OK€ia),  who  finds 
fault  with  Philo  for  saying  that  Olbia  belongs  to 
Pampfaylia:  he  adds,  'Mt  is  not  in  Famphylia,  but 
in  the  land  of  the  Solymi;"  and  his  remark  is  con- 
fonnable  to  the  physical  character  of  the  country. 
He  says,  also,  that  the  true  name  is  Olba.  Man- 
nert's  conjecture  of  Olbia  and  Attalia  being  the  same 
place,  cannot  be  admitted.  Strabo,  in  an  obscure 
passage  (p.  667),  speaks  of  Corycus  and  Attalia 
together.  Leake  {Asia  Minora  p.  192)  interprets 
Sl^abo,  by  comparing  with  his  text  Stephanus  (s.  v. 
*ArrdKtta)  and  Suidas  («.  v.  KwpvKcuos)^  to  mean 
that  Attalus  fixed  Attalia  near  a  small  town  called 
Corycus,  and  that  he  inclosed  Corycus  and  the  new 
settlement  within  the  same  walls.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  exactly  Strabo's  meaning ;  but  Corycus  was 
at  kast  near  Attalia,  and  recei\'^  a  colony  and  was 
fortified  when  Attalia  was  built,  f^ 

2.  A  dty  of  Lydia,  originally  named  Agroeira  or 
Allocira.  (Stej^.  s.  v.  'ArrdAcia.)  There  is  a  place 
called  AtbUa  on  the  river  Hermus,  but  Hamilton 
(Researehes,  ^.  vol.  i.  p.  143)  found  no  ancient  re- 
mains there.     [Attea.J  [G.  L.] 

ATTA  VICUS  CArra  JctJ/ufl),  a  town  in  the 
ooontry  of  the  Aetaeei,  on  the  west  of  the  Persian 
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Gulf,  and  south  of  Gerkha  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  15), 
which  probably  gave  its  name  to  the  Attene  regio 
of  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  which  he  places  on  the 
Gerraicus  Sinus,  now  the  Gvif  of  Bahrein.  The 
Attene  n^io  has  been  identified  with  the  peninsula 
of  Bahrafiy  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  this  gulf, 
and  the  Atta  vicus  with  the  modem  Khalt,  a  town 
nortli  of  Katura  (the  Eatara  of  Ptolemy),  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  this  peninsula.  (Forster,  Geog.  qf 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  221,  223.)  [G.  W.] 

A'TTEA  (*ATTca),  a  place  on  the  sea  coast  of 
Mysia,  which,  if  we  foUow  the  order  of  Strabo's 
enumeration  (p.  607),  lies  between  Heracleia  and 
Atameus.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the 
same  place  which  is  named  Attalia  in  the  Table. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  an  Attalia  in  Mysia,  but  he 
places  it  in  the  IntericMr;  and  he  also  mentions  the 
Attalenses  as  belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Per- 
gamum.  It  seems,  then,  there  is  some  confusion  in 
the  authorities  about  thijs  Attalia;  and  the  Lydian 
Attalia  of  Stephanus  and  this  Attalia  of  Pliny  may 
be  the  same  place.  [G.  L.] 

ATTE'GUA  ('At^ouo:  prob.  Teba,  between 
Onma  and  Anteqwra)^  an  inland  town  in  the 
mountains  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  district  of 
Bastetania  and  the  conventus  of  Corduba,  mentioned 
in  the  war  between  Caesar  and  the  sous  of  Pompey. 
{BeU,  Hisp.  7,  8,  22;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  33;  Val. 
Max.  ix.  3;  Frontin.  Strat.  iii.  14;  Strab.  iii.  p. 
141 ;  Plin.  iii  1;  Ukert,  GeograpMe^  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  362.)  [P.  S.] 

ATTELEBUSA,  a  small  island  in  the  Lydan  sea, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31 )  and  by  Ptolemy.  Beau- 
fort (^Karamania^  P*  117)  identifies  it  with  the  islet 
Rathat,  which  is  separated  from  the  Lydan  shore  by 
a  narrow  channel.  Adalia  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay  which  the  coast  forms  here.         [G.  L.] 

A'TTICA  (^  'ATTue^,  8c.7^),  one  of  the  poli- 
tical divisions  of  Greece.  1.  Name. — The  name  of 
Attica  is  probably  derived  from  AcU  (drnj),  as 
being  a  projecting  peninsula,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  peninsula  of  Mt  Athos  was  also  called 
Acte.  [Acts.]  Attica  would  thus  be  a  corrup- 
tion of  AcHca  ('Akti«c4),  which  would  be  regu- 
larly formed  from  Acte,  It  is  stated  by  several  an- 
dent  writers  that  the  country  was  originally  called 
Acte.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  391 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Aicrfj; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11.)  Its  name,  however,  was  usually 
derived  by  the  andent  writers  from  the  autochthon 
Actaeus  or  Actaeon,  or  from  Atthis,  daughter  of 
Cranaus,  who  is  represented  as  the  second  king  of 
Athens.  (Paus.  i.  2.  §  6;  Strab.  ix.  p.  397;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  14.  §  5.)  Some  modem  scholars  think  that 
Attica  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  Acte,  but  con- 
tains the  root  AU  or  A  th,  which  we  see  in  Ath-enae. 

II.  Natural  Divisions.  —  Attica  is  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  its  base  united  to  the  land.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Aegaean  sea,  on  the 
west  by  Megaris  and  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  on  the 
north  by  Boeotia.  It  is  separated  from  Boeotia  by 
a  range  of  lofty,  and  in  most  places  inaccessible, 
mountains,  which  extend  finom  Ihe  Corinthian  gulf 
to  the  channel  of  Euboea.  The  most  important 
part  of  this  range,  immediately  south  of  Thebes  and 
Plataeae,  and  near  the  Corinthian  gulf,  was  called 
Cithoeron.  From  the  latter  there  were  two  diief 
branches,  one  extending  SW.  through  M^aris  under 
the  name  of  the  Oenean  mountains,  uid  terminating 
at  the  Scironian  rocks  on  the  Saronic  gulf;  and  the 
other,  called  Fames,  running  in  a  general  easterly 
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direction,  and  tenninating  an  the  eea  coast  above 
the  promontarjr  Bhamnns.  The  modem  nanm  of 
Fames  is  N(md;  that  cf  Cithaeron,  or  at  least  of 
its  highest  point,  is  ElatS^  derived  fin>m  its  fir-treeo. 
These  two  chains  of  mountabs,  together  with  the 
central  one  of  Cithaeron,  completelj  protect  the  pe* 
ninsnla  of  Attica  from  the  rest  of  Greece,  It  thns 
appears  that  Megaris  naturally  forms  a  port  of  the 
peninsala:  it  was  one  of  the  four  ancient  divisions  of 
Attica,  b(}t  was  afterwards  separated  from  it.     [Mb- 

GARIfi.] 

There  are  two  passes  across  the  moonhUns  from 
Corinth  into  the  Megaris,  which  are  spoken  of  under 
Meoaris.  Through  the  range  of  Cithaeron  and 
Fames  there  are  three  principal  passes,  all  of  which 
were  of  great  importance  in  ancient  tunes  for  the 
protecti(Hi  of  Attica  on  the  side  of  Boeotia.  The 
most  westerly  of  these  passes  was  the  one  through 
which  the  road  ran  firum  Thebes  and  Plataeae  to 
Eleusis;  the  central  one  was  the  pass  of  Phyle, 
through  which  was  the  direct  road  from  Thebes  to 
Athens;  and  the  eastern  one  wa?  the  pass  of  De* 
celeia,  leading  from  Athens  to  Oropus  and  Delium. 
A  more  particular  account  of  these  importajit  passes 
is  given  below.  [See  Nos.  43, 48, 61.]  The  highest 
points  of  Mt.  Fames  lie  between  the  passes  of  Phyle 
and  Deoeleia:  one  of  the  summits  rises  to  the  height 
of  4193  feet. 

From  this  range  of  mountains  there  descend  several 
other  range!  |nto  the  interior,  between  which  there 
lie  four  plains  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

On  the  NW.  boundary  of  Attica  a  range  of 
mountains  runs  down  to  the  south,  terminating  on 
the  west  aide  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  pummits, 
formerly  called  Cerala  (rd  K^/xn-c^  Strab.  ix.  p.395) 
or  the  Hom$i  now  KandUi :  this  range  forms  the 
boundary  between  Attica  and  Megaris.  Another 
mountain  range,  extending  from  Faroes  to  the  soQth, 
terminates  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis, 
and  at  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  the  island 
of  Salamis  from  the  mainland :  it  bore  the  general 
name  of  Aegaleos,  and  parts  of  it  were  also  called 
Foecilum  and  Corydallua.  [Akoalsos.]  Between 
the  range  of  Cerata  and  that  of  Aegaleos  lies  the 
Eleutinian  and  ThriaHan  Plain, 

Eastward  of  this  plain  lies  the  Athenian  Plamj 
frequently  called  simply  The  Plain  (r6  IlcSioy). 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Aegaleos,  as  has  been 
aheady  mentioned.  Through  this  range  of  moun- 
tains there  is  an  important  pass  leading  from  the 
Eleusinian  into  the  Athenian  plain.  It  la  a  niurrow 
rocky  opening  between  Mt.  Corydallns,  and  is  now 
called  the  pase  of  DhqfrU :  through  it  the  Sacred 
Way  from  Eleusis  to  Athens  formerly  ran.  Further 
north,  towards  Achamae,  axe  some  openings  in  the 
heights,  where  are  found  ruins  of  a  rampart,  seven 
feet  high,  and  five  feet  and  a  half  thick,  built  idong 
the  crest  of  the  hills :  the  summit  of  the  wall  forms 
a  commanding  platform  towards  the  Eleusinian  plain. 
(Leake,  p.  143.)  On  the  west  the  Athenian  pkin  is 
bounded  by  a  range  of  mountains,  which  also  descends 
from  Fames.  The  northern  part  of  this  range  appears 
to  have  been  anciently  called  Brilessus  (Thuc.  ii.  23), 
and  subsequently  Fentelicus  (r6  UtyrtKuci^u  opos^ 
Pans.  i.  32.  §  I ;  Mons  Fentelensis,  Vitruv.  ii.  8), 
now  MendeU  or  PentdL  The  first  Greek  writer  who 
applies  the  name  of  Fentelicus  to  this  mountain  is 
Pausanias }  but  as  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  speaks  of 
Pentdic  marble,  we  may  infer  with  Leake  that 
the  celebrity  of  the  marble  quarried  in  the  deraus 
of  Pentele,  upon  the  side  of  Mt.  Brilessus,  had 
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caused  the  name  of  Pentelicua  to  su^lant  ihtX  of 
the  ancient  Brilessus.  The  plain  A  Athens  is 
bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  lofty  range  of  Mt. 
Hymettus,  which  is  sqpamted  from  that  of  Pen* 
telicus  by  a  depression  about  two  miles  in  length. 
Hymettus,  the  highest  pnnt  of  whi<^  is  3506  feet, 
is  Mparated  l^  a  remarkable  break  into  two  parts, 
the  northern  er  greater  Hymettus,  now  called  Tela^ 
Vuni,  and  the  sonthem  or  leaser  Hyjiiettus,  which 
formerly  bore  also  the  name  of  Anhydrus  ('Aypdpor, 
Theoplur,  de  Sign.  Phtv.  p.  419,  Heine.)  or  the 
Wateriess,  now  called  MavrthVtmL  The  latter 
terminates  in  the  promontoqr  Zoster. 

The  hill  of  Lycabettns,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens,  U  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [See  p.  303,  b.] 

Sometimes  both  the  Eleusinian  and  Athenian 
plams  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  The 
Plain ;  and  the  coast  of  these  two  plains  was  mora 
specifically  called  Acte,  (Strab.  ix.  p.  391.) 

North-east  of  the  Athenian  plain,  between  Fames, 
Fentelicus,  and  the  sea,  is  a  mouatiun  district, 
known  by  the  name  of  Diaorw  (Aioxp/a)  in  an- 
tiquity.  Its  inhabitants,  usually  called  Diaereie 
w  JHacrH  (  Akut^c is,  Amucp^im),  were  sometimes  also 
termed  HyperacrU  {"CirffKucphut  Herod,  i.  59),  ap- 
parently from  their  dwelling  on  Uie  other  side  of  the 
mountain  from  the  city.  The  only  level  part  of  this 
district  is  the  small  plain  of  Marathon,  open  to  the 
sea.  At  the  north-eastem  extremity  of  this  district, 
west  of  Cc^  KdlamOy  there  rises  an  eminence  2038 
feet  in  height,  which  is  probably  the  ancient  Fhel« 
lens  (^cMc^s),  a  name  which  came  to  be  used  by 
the  Athenians  for  any  rocky  hdghta  adapted  for  the 
pasture  of  goats.  (Aiistoph.  JVioS.  71,  Aeham,  272; 
IsaeuB,  de  Ciron.  Hered,  p.  227,  Beiske;  Harpooat., 
Suid.,  «.  V,  ^fAA^a;  Hesych.  «.  v.  ^fAAos.) 

South-east  of  the  Athenian  plain  is  an  undulating 
district,  anciently  called  Meeogaea  (M«<r^aio)  or 
the  Midland  district;  and  now  Metoghia,  It  is 
bounded  by  Fentelicus  on  the  north,  Hymettus  an 
the  west,  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  the  hills  of 
Faralia  on  the  south 

Paralia  or  Paralue  (JlapaXtOf  IlipoAos),  i.  e. 
the  Sea-coast  district,  included  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Attica,  extending  from  the  promontory 
Zoeter  on  the  west,  and  Jrran  Brauron  on  the  east, 
to  Sunium.  It  was  a  hilly  and  banen  district,  but 
contained  the  rich  sUver-mines  of  Laurium.  (Thuc 
ii.  55 ;  Steph,  B.,  Suid.  s.  v.) 

It  appears,  then,  that  Attica  is  distributed  into 
five  natural  divisions.  1.  The  Eleusinian  or  Thria- 
sian  Plain.  2.  The  Athenian  Pkin.  3.  The  Dia* 
cria  or  Highlands,  including  the  Plain  of  Marathon. 
4.  The  Mesogaea  or  Midland  District.  5.  The  Fa- 
ralia or  Sea-coast  District.  This  geegraphical  dis- 
tribution gave  rise  also  to  political  divisions,  as  we 
shall  see  presently. 

The  small  plain  of  Oropus,  lying  north  of  Faroes 
upon  the  Euboean  channel,  generally  belonged  to 
Attica,  though  physically  separated  j&om  it,  and 
properly  a  part  of  Boeotia.  [Ofiopus.] 

The  area  of  Attica  is  about  700  square  miles,  no| 
indudiiig  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  is  about  40 
more.  The  length  of  the  west  coast  from  Cerata  or 
the  Horns  to  Sunium  is  about  60  miles,  and  the 
length  of  the  east  coast  is  about  the  same.  (There 
is  a  good  account  of  the  physical  features  of  Attica 
in  the  Peniiy  Cgclop<»edia,  vol.  ill.  p.  59.) 

HI.  JRiveri,  —  The  rivers  of  Attica  are  little 
better  than  mountain  tturrents,  almost  dry  in  sunmier, 
and  only  full  in  winter,  or  after  heavy  rains.     The 
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Athemui  pfaun  is  watered  bjr  two  rivers,  the  Ce- 
pfaissoB  and  the  lUsstis.  The  Cephiasus  (Kif 
^i«'<r^s),  winch  is  the  more  importBiit  of  the  two^ 
flows  soathwanls  from  Mt  Parnee  on  the  west  cnde 
of  Athens,  aad  after  orosaiig  the  Long  Walls  falls 
into  the  Phaleric  bay.  Stmbo  (x.  p.  400)  places  its 
sooroes  at  TiteemiL  Leake  observes :  "  The  most 
distant  sooroes  of  the  river  ere  on  tiM  western  side 
of  Ht.  IVntelicas,  and  the  soathera  side  of  Mt. 
Punea,  and  in  the  intermediate  ridge  which  tinites 
tbem;  bat  particalariy  at  iTmsiOj^at  the  foot  of 
PentelicQS, — near  FatidkerOf  in  the  part  of  I>iacria 
adjoining  to  the  sftme  monntain, — at  Tatigf  near 
the  ancient  Deceleia,  and  in  the  steepest  part  of 
Mt.  Ptunes,  from  whence  descends  a  broad  torrent, 
which,  passing  near  the  village  Menidhi^  pours  a 
large  ooeaedoaal  snppij  into  the  main  channel  of  the 
Cephisstts."  Sbeabo  says  ((.  c.)  that  '*  the  Oe- 
pUssiis  is  only  a  torrent  stream,  and  that  in  summer 
it  fidls  altogether;**  but  this  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  aoooont  of  most  modem  trayellers,  who  represent 

\    it  as  the  onlf  river  in  Attica  which  is  supplied  with 
^    water  during  the  whole  year.    In  ancient  times  **  it 

*  flowed  in  a  smgle  ehannd,  and  was  probably  cnre- 
fiilly  embanked :  It  is  now  allowed  to  find  its  way 
through  the  olive-groves  in  several  streams,  from 
whidi  there  are  many  smaller  derivations,  for  the 
purpose  of  watering  olive- txees  and  gardens." 
(Leake.) 

The  DissoB  ClXiov^s)  is  *  more  insignificant 
riwr.  It  was  oompoeed  of  two  brandies,  one  of 
winch  was  named  Eridanus  ('HfMSar^T,  Pans.  i.  19. 
}  5).  The  main  branoh  rises  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Hymettus,  and  receives  near  the  Ly<* 
cmum,  on  the  east  side  of  Athens,  the  Eridanus, 
which  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  Hymettus  at  a 
spot  ealkd  Sffridm.  The  united  stream  then  flows 
through  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  towards 
the  Phaleric  bay;  but  it  scarcely  ever  reaches  the 
sea,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  it  is  tX- 
wnys  diy  in  the  summer.  The  spreading  plane 
trees,  and  the  shady  banks  of  this  stream,  which 
have  been  immortalized  by  Uw  beautiful  description 
in  the  Phaedrtu  of  Plato,  have  been  succeeded  by 
sun-burnt  rocks  and  stunted  bushes.  (Dodwell, 
vol.  L  p.  475.)  The  source  of  the  river  at  Syridm 
is  a  beautiful  spot,  and  is  apparently  described  in 
the  passage  of  (>rid  (^r.  Am.  iiL  687),  beginning  : 

*  Est  prope  purpureos  coUes  florentis  Hymetti 
FoDs  sacer,  ^  viridi  oespite  mollis  humus." 

There  was  a  torrent  in  the  Atheman  phun  called 
Cydoboms  (KwcXMopos),  described  as  rushing 
down  with  a  great  noise  (Aristoph.  EquiL  137,  with 
Schol^  Afduirn.  881;  Hesych.,  Suid.):  it  is  pro- 
bably the  huge  and  deep  channel,  called  Mtgaio 
PaUnmOf  which  descends  from  Pames,  and  flows 
some  milfls,  until  kwt  in  the  dive-groves.  (Dodwell, 
ToL  i  pu  477.) 

Two  snaall  streams  water  the  Eleusinian  pfaun; 
one  called  the  Cephissus  {Sanmd&foro)^  rises  in 
Mt.  Citfaaenm,  and  traverses  the  narrow  plain  of 
Eknithene^  before  it  descends  into  that  of  Eleusis 
(Pans.  L  S8.  §  5);  the  other,  now  named  /ofitifo, 
has  its  origin  in  the  range  of  Pames,  near  Phyle. 
A  small  stream  called  lapis  (^Imtis)  fbnned  the 
boandaxy  between  the  territoiy  of  Eknds  and  He- 
garis.  (Scylax,  J.  v.  M^to^  ;  Callim.  ap.  Stej^.  B. 
tf.  a.  'linris.) 

The  only  other  rivulets  of  Attica  deservhig  notice 
are  three  on  the  eastein  coast  i  sue  flowing  through 
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the  plun  of  Manthon;  a  second  rising  on  the  south- 
eastern  side  of  Pentelicus,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  a 
little  below  MaHna;  and  a  thud,  now  called  tiie  river 
of  Fro^M,  wfaidi  descends  from  Hymettus,  and 
flows  into  the  bay  of  Liv6M  s  the  last  is  probably 
the  andent  Erasinus  ('Ep<uro'o»,  Strab.  viii.  p.  371). 

IV.  /Voditcb. — The  mountains  of  Attica  are 
chiefly  calcareoos.  The  best  marble  was  obtmned 
from  Mt.  Pentelicus,  which  supplied  inexhaustible 
materials  for  the  public  bmlduigs  and  statues  of 
Athens.  The  Pentdic  marble  is  of  a  dazzlmg  white 
colour,  hard,  and  fine-gnuned;  but,  owing  to  the 
little  pieces  of  quartz  or  flint  imbedded  in  it,  not 
easy  to  work.  Hymettus  also  produced  fine  marble : 
it  is  not  so  brilliantly  white  as  the  Pentdic,  and  in 
some  places  is  almost  grey.  It  was  much  used  by 
the  Romans  in  architecture.  (''Trabes  Hymet- 
tiae,'*  Hor.  Cctrm.  ii.  18.  3.)  Blue  or  black  mar- 
ble, which  was  frequently  used  in  the  Athenian 
arcliitecture,  is  found  at  Eleusis,  and  was  also  ob- 
tained from  a  quarry  near  the  pramontory  of  Am- 
phiale.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.)  Marble  was  an  article 
of  export  from  Attica.  (Xen.  de  Vect,  1.  §  4.)  Be- 
tween Pentelicus  and  Pames,  the  mass  of  locks  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mica  slate,  which  Is  also  the  basis 
of  Pentelicus.  Near  the  Horns,  on  the  boundaries 
of  Megaris,  there  is  a  large  deposit  of  conchiferoua 
limestone,  which  Pausanias  mentions  (i.  44.  §  6). 

The  hilly  district  of  Laurium,  above  the  promon- 
tory of  Snnium,  contained  valuable  silver  mines, 
which  contributed  to  raise  Athens  at  an  early  period 
to  a  foremost  rank  among  the  Grecian  states.  These 
mines  require  a  separate  notice.    [Laubivm.] 

The  soil  of  Attica  is  Hght  and  dry,  and  produces 
at  present  little  wheat.  In  antiquity,  however,  agri- 
culture was  held  in  great  honour  by  the  Athenians, 
who  cultivated  their  land  with  extraordinary  care. 
Some  remarks  are  made  elsewhere  respecting  the 
quantity  of  oora  probably  grown  in  Attica  in  andent 
times.    [Athehak,  p.  S62.] 

The  soil  is  better  adapted  fnr  tiie  growth  of  fruits. 
The  olives  and  figs  were  particularly  delicious;  they 
both  ripened  earlier  and  continued  longer  in  season 
than  those  in  other  coantries.  (Xen.  de  VecL  1.) 
The  olive-tree  was  regarded  as  the  gift  of  Athena, 
and  its  cultivation  was  always  under  the  especial 
care  and  protection  of  the  goddess.  From  the  olive- 
txee  which  grew  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  on 
the  Acropolis,  there  came  the  Morten  (Jiopttu),  or 
sacred  oUve-ti-ees  in  the  Academy  [see  p.  803]; 
and  from  these  again  all  the  other  olive-tiees, 
which  grew  In  the  precincts  of  the  temples  and  the 
grOxmds  of  private  persons.  Even  in  the  present  day 
there  are  extensive  groves  of  olive-trees  along  the 
banks  of  the  Cephissus.  The  fig-tree  was  under  the 
protection  of  Demeter,  as  the  olive  was  under  tiie 
care  of  Athena.  Like  the  sacred  olive-tree  on  the 
Acropolis,  there  was  a  sacred  fig-tree  at  Eleusis, 
which  the  goddess  Demeter  is  said  to  have  produced. 
Olives  were  exported  from  Attica,  and  so  probably 
were  figs  also;  fbr  the  law  which  is  said  to  have  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  the  latter  became  obsolete 
in  historical  times,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed.  (Bockh, 
Publ,  Eeonomff  of  Athena^  p.  41,  2nd  ed.) 

The  wine  of  Attica  was  |deasant  to  the  taste, 
though  not  of  a  superior  kind.  The  most  cdebmted 
was  grown  at  Icaria,  where  Dionysus  is  said  to  have 
been  wdcomed.  [See  below,  No.  42.]  One  of  the 
varieties  of  the  Attic  grape  was  called  the  Nioostra- 
tian  (Nuvoo'rpdtriof  fidrpvSy  Athen.  xiv.  p.  654.) 
The  hooey,  however,  was  particularly  fine,  especially 
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from  the  bees  which  sacked  tlie  wild  ffewers  of  Mt. 
Hymettns. 

Attica  is  not  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  horses  to 
any  extent;  the  coantry  is  too  hilljf  and  the  soil  too 
poor  to  afford  much  nourishment  for  them.  Hence 
they  were  very  scarce  in  early  times,  and  even  at 
later  times  could  be  kept  only  by  the  wealthy.  For 
the  same  reason  homed  cattle  were  also  scarce,  and 
Philochoros  mentions  an  ancient  law  which  prohi* 
bited  the  killing  of  these  animals.  (Athen.  iz.  p. 
375.)  The  slopes  of  the  mountains,  however,  af- 
forded excellent  pasture  for  sheep  and  goats,  which 
were  very  numerous  in  ancient  times.  Goats  in  par- 
ticular formed  a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants;  and,  from  this  animal,  one  of  the 
four  ancient  tribes  was  called  Aegicoreis.  Of  sheep 
there  were  several  different  breeds,  particularly  of  the 
finest  kinds.  (Dem.  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnesib.  p.  1153; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  540.)  To  encourage  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  there  was  an  ancient  law,  which  forbade  the 
sacrifice  of  a  sheep  until  it  had  lambed  or  had  been 
shorn.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  375.)  The  seas  around  tlie 
coast  abounded  in  fish,  which  were  a  favourite  article 
of  diet  among  the  Athenians.  Leake  enumerates 
several  varieties  caught  in  the  Phaleric  bay,  of  which 
the  &(/>t^,  probably  a  sort  of  anchovy  or  sardine,  is 
often  mentioned.  Off  Gape  Zoster  was  caught  the 
red  mullet  (rplyXri), 

On  the  mountains  wild  animals  were  foimd.  Even 
in  tlie  time  of  Pausanias  the  bear  and  the  wild  hoar 
were  hunted  on  Mt.  Parnes.    (Pans.  i.  32.  §  1.) 

V.  Political  Divisions. — The  oldest  political  divi- 
sion of  Attica  is  sud  to  have  been  made  by  Cecrops, 
who  divided  the  country  into  twelve  independent  com- 
munities, which  were  afterwards  united  into  one 
state  by  Theseus.  The  names  of  these  communities 
were:  Cecropia,  Tetnipolis,  Epacria,  Deceleia,  Eleu- 
sis,  Aphidna,  Thoricus,  Brauron,  Gytherus,  Sphettus, 
Cephisia,  and  Phalerus.  (Philochor.  ap.  Strab.  ix. 
p.  397 ;  Etymol.  M.  s.  v,  'Eiraicpta  ;  Pint.  Tkes,  24.) 
Their  position  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Finlay,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Sockty  oflA^ratvrt 
(vol.  iii.  p.  396),  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  each  presently,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
now  that  these  names  continued  to  exist  down  to  the 
latest  times  of  Athenian  hbtory ;  that  Cecropia  be- 
came the  Acropolis  of  Athens ;  that  TetrapoHs  con- 
tained the  four  demi  of  Oenoe,  Marathon,  Tricory- 
tlius,  and  Probalinthus  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383);  and  that 
the  remaining  cities  sunk  into  demi. 

Another  ancient  division  of  Attica  into  four  parts, 
among  the  sons  of  Pandion,  has  a  distinct  reference 
to  the  physical  divisions  of  the  country.  Nisus  re- 
ceived Megaris;  A^eus  the  Coastland  (oucT^),with 
the  capital  and  the  adjoining  plain  (ircSccb);  and  the 
two  other  brothers  Diacria  (Stoicpia),  or  the  High- 
lands in  the  NE.  of  the  country,  and  Paralia  (to- 
paXfa),  or  the  southern  coast.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  392 ; 
Schol.  ad  Arisioph,  Vesp.  1223,  and  ad  Vesp.  58.) 
That  this  division  has  a  reference  to  some  historicflil 
foct,  is  clear  from  the  circumstance  that,  after  Me- 
garis had  been  torn  away  from  Athens  by  the  Dorians, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  remaining  parts  formed  three 
political  parties  in  the  time  of  Solon  and  Peisistratus, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Men  of  the  Plain,  the  Pa- 
rali,  and  the  Diacrii  or  Hypeiacrii.  (Herod.  L  59 ; 
Pint.  Sol  13.) 

Another  di\ision  of  the  people  of  Attica  into  four 
^uAaf  or  tribes, existed  from  the  earliest  times.  These 
tribes  were  called  by  different  names  at  different 
periods.    In  the  time  of  Cecrops  they  were  called 
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Ceeropis,  Autochthon,  Actaea,  and  Paralia,  the  twb 
former  names  being  derived  from  mythical  persons, 
and  the  two  latter  from  the  physical  divisions  of  the 
coontry.  In  the  rragn  of  Cranaos,  these  names  were 
changed  into  Cranius,  Atthis,  Mesogaea,  and  Diacris^ 
where  again  the  two  former  are  mythical,  and  the 
two  latter  local  denominations.  Afterwards  we  find 
a  new  set  of  names,  Dias,  Athenais,  Poseidonias,  and 
Hephaestias,  evidently  derived  from  the  deities  who 
were  worshipped  in  the  country.  But  these  names 
all  disappeared  before  the  four  Ionic  tribes  of  Ge- 
leontes,  Hopletes,  Argades,  and  Aegioores,  which 
continued  to  exist  down  to  the  time  of  Clebthenea 
(b.  c.  510).  One  of  the  most  important  measures 
in  the  democratical  revolution,  brought  about  by 
Cleisthenes  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae, 
was  the  abolition  of  the  four  ancient  Ionic  tribe«,  and 
the  formation  of  ten  new  tribes.  The  names  of  theso 
ten  tribes,  derived  from  Attic  heroes,  were,  in  order 
of  precedence,  Erechthds,  Acgds,  Pandionis,  Leontis, 
Acamantis,  Oeneis,  Ceeropis,  Hippothoonti6,Aeantis, 
Antiochis.  This  number  remained  unaltered  down 
to  B.  c.  307,  when  it  was  increased  to  twelve  by  the 
addition  of  two  new  tribes,  Antigonias  and  Deme- 
trias,  in  honour  of  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius, 
because  the  latter  had  delivered  Athens  from  the 
rule  of  Cassander.  The  name  of  Antigonias  was 
subsequently  changed  into  tiiat  of  Ptolemais,  in  ho- 
nour of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  and  the  Demetrias 
into  Attalis,  when  Attains  was  the  ally  of  Athens 
against  Philip  and  the  Bhodians.  Finally,  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  was  increased  to  thirteen,  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  by  the  addition  of  Hadrianis,  in  honour  of 
this  emperor. 

Each  tribe  was  subdivided  into  a  certain  number 
of  8^/uoi,  townships,  cantons,  or  parishes.  The  whole 
territory  of  Attica  was  parcelled  out  into  these  demi, 
in  one  or  other  of  whidi  every  Athenian  dtizen  was 
enrolled.  The  number  of  these  demi  is  not  ascer- 
tained:  we  only  know  that  they  were  174  in  the 
time  of  Polemo,  who  lived  in  the  third  centoxy  b.  c. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  396;  Eustath.  inlLu.  546.)  It  has 
been  supposed,  from  the  words  of  Herodotus  (S^ira 
5i  Koi  robs  M\fiJOvs  Korivtfu  h  rki  <pvkdst  v.  69), 
that  there  were  originally  one  hundred  demi,  ten  to 
each  tribe;  but  it  is  improbable  that  the  number  of 
demi  was  increased  so  largely  as  fnun  100  to  174, 
and  hence  some  modem  critics  constme  ttxa  with 
^vXds,  and  not  with  S^/tovf ,  as  the  least  difficulty 
in  the  case. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  demi  as- 
signed by  Cleisthenes  to  each  tribe  were  in  no  case 
all  adjacent  to  each  other.  The  reason  for  this  ar- 
rangement  cannot  be  better  stated  tiian  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  177) :  **  The  tribe,  as  a 
whole,  did  not  correspond  with  any  continuous  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  nor  could  it  have  any  peculiar 
local  interest,  separate  from  the  entire  community. 
Such  systematic  avoidance  of  the  factions  arising  out 
of  neighbourhood  will  appear  to  have  been  more 
especially  necessary,  when  we  recollect  that  the  quar- 
rels of  the  Parali,  the  Diacrii;  the  Pediaci,  durii^ 
the  preceding  century,  had  all  been  generated  from 
local  feud,  though  doubtless  artfully  fomented  by  in- 
dividual ambititm.  Moreover,  it  was  only  by  this 
same  precaution  that  the  local  predominance  of  the 
city,  and  the  formation  of  a  dty-interest  distinct  from 
that  of  the  country,  was  obviated;  which  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  arise,  had  the  dty  itsdf  constituted 
either  one  deme  or  one  tribe."  We  know  that  five 
of  the  city  demi  belonged  to  five  diflferent  tribes  s 


TnotStfy  the  dflmna  Certaneicut  belonged  to  the  tribe 
Aeamantu;  Meliie  to  the  Cecropis;  CoUifius  to  the 
Aef^;  Cjfdatkmaewn  to  the  Pandionu;  Scambo- 
nidiie  to  the  Leootis.  MoreoTer,  Peiraeeut  belonged 
to  the  ffippothoSnUs,  and  Phtderttm  to  the  Aeantis. 

For  forther  information  respecting  the  Athenian 
tribes  in  goieral,  and  the  organization  of  the  demns, 
the  reader  is  reiferred  to  the  JHct»  of  AnHq.  arts. 
TrAuM  and  jDemtw. 

It  is  certain  that  the  descendants  of  a  man  alwajs 
remained  in  the  demns  in  which  their  ancestor  was 
origtnallj  enrolled  in  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  Con- 
sequentlj,  if  a  person  transferred  his  abode  to  another 
demns,  he  was  not  enrolled  in  the  new  demns  in 
which  he  settled,  even  if  he  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  inhAbitants  of  the  latter,  and  had  conferred  great 
obligations  upon  them.  This  is  clear  from  an  in- 
scriptioo  in  BSckh's  collection  (n.  101).  (Sanppe, 
JM  Demit  UrbanU  AthenartMn,  p^  13.)  It  is  im- 
portant to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  because  modem 
writers  hare  sometimes  fixed  the  site  of  a  demns, 
simply  in  consequence  of  finding  upon  the  spot  the 
name  of  this  demns  attached  to  the  name  of  a  man; 
but  this  is  not  conclusiTe,  since  the  demus  in  which 
a  man  was  enrolled,  and  the  demus  in  which  he  re- 
sided, might  be,  and  frequently  were,  different. 

Each  of  the  kuger  demi  contained  a  town  or  vil- 
lage; but  sereral  of  the  smaller  dend  possessed  ap- 
parently only  a  omnmon  temple  or  place  of  assembly, 
the  houses  of  the  community  being  scattered  oyer 
the  district,  as  in  many  of  our  country  parishes. 
The  names  of  most  of  the  demi  are  preserved.  It 
was  the  practice  in  all  public  documents  to  add  to 
the  name  of  a  person  the  name  of  the  district  to 
which  he  belonged;  and  hence  we  find  in  inacr^>- 
tiuos  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  demi.  Many 
others  are  met  with  in  Harpocration,  Hesychius, 
Stephanus,  and  Suidas,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier 
writers.  But  though  the  names  of  most  of  the 
demi  are  thus  preserved,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
site  of  a  large  number  of  them,  as  they  were  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  in  history. 
We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  ascertain  their  po- 
sition as  fiur  as  is  practicable,  arranging  the  demi 
under :  1 .  The  Demi  of  the  Athenian  Plain.  2.  The 
Demi  of  the  Eleusinian  Plain.  3.  The  Demi  of 
DiacriA  and  Mount  Pames.  4.  The  Demi  of  Paralia 
and  Mesogaea. 

A  The  Demi  of  ths  Athenian  Plain. 

I — 10.  The  demi  in  the  city  of  Athens  and  its 
sububs  are  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [Athenae,  p. 
301,  seq.]      They  were  Gerameicus,   Meute, 

SCAJf  BONIDAK,  COLLYTUS,  CydATHENAEUM,  DiO- 

MEiA,  CoELE,  and  perhaps  Ceriadab.  To  these 
must  be  added  Pbieaeeus  and  Phaleruh.  [See 
p.  304,  6eti.] 

(a.)  West  of  the  Cophissus  in  the  direction  from 
N.  to  S.  were: 

11.  Xtpetb  (Hinr^,  also  Hinrrrccir,  Strab. 
xiit.  p.  604),  said  to  have  been  likewise  called 
TrcJA  (T^xa),  because  Teucrus  led  from  hence 
an  Attic  colony  into  Phrygia.  (Dionys.  i.  61 ; 
Strab.  L  c;  Stcph.  B.)  It  was  apparently  near 
Peimecns  or  Phalerum,  since  Xypete,  Peiraeeus, 
Phalerom,  and  Thymoetadae  fbnned  the  rcrpo- 
iMfaoi  (Pollux,  iv.  105),  who  had  a  temple  of  Her- 
cules in  common  (rerpducwuov  'H^MurXfitir,  Steph. 
K  «.  9.  *Ex<X<9<u;  Bockh,  Inserip,  vol.  i.  p.  123). 
Leake  places  Xypete  at  a  remarkable  insulated 
height,  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Pei- 
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raeeus,  where'  are  still  seen  some  Hellenio  founda- 
tions; but  Boss  remarks  that  this  cannot  be  correct, 
since  Xenophon  (Hell,  ii.  4.  §  34)  mentions  this  hill 
without  giving  its  name,  which  he  certainly  would 
not  have  done  if  it  had  been  Xypete. 

12.  Thtxoetadae  (ev/ioirdScu),  deriving  its 
name  from  Thymoetas,  a  kmg  of  Attica,  possessed  a 
port,  from  which  Theseus  secretly  set  sail  on  hb 
expedition  to  Crete.  (Pint,  Thes.  19.)  This  re- 
tired port  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Pho« 
RON  LiMEN  (fdfKttf  Kifiiiv),  or  **  Thieves'  port,*'  so 
called  from  its  being  frequented  by  smugglers. 
(Dem.  cLacriL  p.  932;  Strab.  Ix.  p.  395.)  Ic  is 
a  small  circular  harbour  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay 
of  Salamis,  and  according  to  Dodwell  is  still  called 
KUphtho-UmanL  Leake  noticed  the  foundations  of 
a  temple  upon  a  height  near  the  beach,  and  other 
remains  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  road  to  Athens. 
This  temple  was  probably  the  Heracleium  men- 
tioned above.  It  was  situated  on  the  Attic  side  of 
the  Strait  of  Salamis  (Ctesias,  Pen,  c.  26,  ed.  Lion; 
Diod.  xi.  18);  and  it  was  from  the  heights  of  Ae- 
galeos,  above  this  temple,  that  Xerxes  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Phanodemus,  ap.  Plut.  Them. 
13  ;  comp.  Herod,  viii.  90.)  It  is  true  that  this 
temple  was  not  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  as  some  writers  represent ;  but  Leake  justly 
renoark",  that  the  harbour  was  probably  the  point 
from  whence  the  passage-boats  to  Salamis  departed, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  and  consequently  the 
Heracleium  became  the  most  noted  place  on  this 
part  of  the  Attic  shore.  At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aega- 
leos  are  still  seen  vestiges  of  an  ancient  causeway, 
probably  the  road  leading  from  Athens  to  the  ferry. 
The  (ruriSpcUf  or  garments  of  goatskins  of  Thymoe- 
tadae, appear  to  have  been  celebrated.  (Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1138.) 

13.  Echelidae  (*Ex(A^dai),  so  called  from  the 
hero  Echeltts,  lay  between  Peiraeeus  and  the  Hera  • 
cleium,  in  or  near  a  marshy  district,  and  possessed 
a  Hippodrome,  in  which  horse-races  took  place. 
(Steph.  B.  <««.;  Etym^M.^.t^.^ExcXos;  Hesych.  and 
Etym.  M.  «.  v.  ip  *ExcAt5»*'.)  It  is  probable  that 
this  Hippodrome  is  'the  place  to  which  the  narrative 
in  Demosthenes  refers  (c.  Everg.  p.  1155,  teq.\  in 
which  case  it  was  near  the  city.  (Ibid.  p.  1 162 ;  comp. 
Xen.  de  Mag,  Eq,  3.  §§  1,  10.) 

14.  CoRYDALLUS  (KopvSoAAt^s),  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  oi  the  same  name,  is  placed  by  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  395)  between  Thria  and  Peiraeeus,  near  the 
straits  of  Sahunis,  opposite  the  islands  of  Pharma- 
cussae.  This  position  is  in  accordance  with  the 
account  61  Diodoms  (iv.  59),  who,  after  rehiting  the 
contest  of  Theseus  with  Cei-cyon,  which,  according 
to  Pausanias  (1.  39.  §  3),  took  place  to  the  west  of 
Eleusis,  says  that  Thesens  next  killed  Procrustes, 
whose  abode  was  in  Gorydallus.  Agamst  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Strabo,  we  cannot  accept  the  au- 
thority of  other  writers,  who  make  Cotydallus  a 
mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and  Attica. 
(Athen.  ix.  p.  390 ;  Plin.  x.  41 ;  Antig.  Caryst  6  ; 
Aeiian,  H,  An,  iii.  35.) 

15.  Hkrmus  (*Ep/<os),  lay  on  the  sacred  road  to 
Eleusis,  between  the  Cephissus  and  the  Pythium,  a 
temple  of  Apollo  on  Mt.  Poecilum,  upon  a  rivulet  of 
the  same  name.  Here  was  the  splendid  monument 
of  Pythonice,  the  wife  of  Harpalus.  (Plut.  Pkoc. 
22  ;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  "Epfws  ;  Pans.  i.  37.  §  4; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  594;  Diod.  xvii.  108.) 

16.  Oba  or  Ob  {Ota  or  "Oi;),  was  situated  above 
the  Pythium,  to  the  west  of  Mt.  Aegaleos,  to  the  north 
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of  tibB  paoB  of  PoecOnm.    (Sbph.  Oed,  Ool  1061, 
OUltiSqs  ix  p6fum,  vifth  th«  Selid.;  Leake,  p.  151.) 
(b.)  West  of  the  Gephiesns,  and  £.  of  tJio  dty, 
in  the  directioQ  from  N.  to  &: 

17.  Obum  QBaAMxicuM  (Ol#i*  Ktpc^fiic^i'), 
to  distrngviah  it  from  Oeam  Docekieom  near  De- 
oeloa.  Its  name  sho^  that  it  was  near  the  outer 
Cerameicus,  and  it  maj,  therefore^  be  placed,  with 
I^eake,  between  tibe  Soicredt  Way  and  ^  northern 
Long  Wall.    (Harpocratf  Said.  «.  v.) 

18.  ScisuM  (Sffipoy,  Xrtpa,  Strab.  tz.  p.  393), 
a  small  place  near  a  tonrent  of  Uie  same  name,  jnst 
outside  the  Athenian  wails  on  the  Sacred  Way.  It 
was  not  a  demos,  and  derived  ita  name  from  Scims, 
a  prophet  of  Dodona,  who  fell  in  the  battle  between 
the  Eleosinii  and  Erechtheos,  and  was  boried  in 
this  spot  (Pans.  L  36.  §  4  ;  Strab.  L  c;  Steph. 
B.,  Harpocrat. 
JEeeL 

19 
between  Sciron  and  the  Cephissns,  and  near  the  sacred 
fig-tree.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  damns  to  which  the 
iunily  of  Mikiades  ud  Cimon  belonged.  (Pans.  L 
37.  § 2;  Plat.  Cim.  4,  Ah.  22;  Cia  ds  Of.  ii.  18; 
Hesych.;  Said.) 

20.  CoLONVB  (KoAmi^s),  oetebmtecl  as  the  damns 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  scene  of  one  of  the  poet's  tra- 
gedies, was  situated  ten  stadia  from  the  gate  of  the 
city,  called  Dipylam,  near  the  Academy  and  the 
liver  Cephissoa.  (Thoc.  viti.  67;  Cic  de  Fin.  v.  1.) 
It  derivol  its  name  from  two  small  bat  ooospicaoos 
heights,  which  rise  from  the  plain  a  little  to  the 
noith  of  the  Academy.  Hence  it  ia  called  by  So- 
phocles **  the-whito  Cdonns  **  (r^  i^pyrfra  KoKu^, 
Oed.  C6L  670).  It  was  nnder  the  especial  caro  of 
Poseidon,  and  is  called  by  Thocydides  (JL  c.)  the 
Up6¥  of  this  god.  It  is  frequently  called  "  Oolonus 
Hippius,**  to  distingniah  it  firoin  the  **  Colonos  Ago- 
raeas"  in  Athens.  [Athenas,  p.  298,  h.]  Besides 
the  temple  of  Poseidon,  it  possessed  a  sacred  inclosure 
of  the  Eumenides,  altars  of  Athena,  Hippia,  Demeter, 
Zeus,  and  Prometheus,  together  with  sanctuaries  of 
Peirithous,  Thesens,  Oedipus,  and  Adrastoa.  (Pans. 
L  30.  §  4.)  Thenatoral  beanties  of  the  spot  aro 
described  by  SojAiocles  in  the  magnificent  chorus, 
beginning  with  the  words :-)^  c6  6 

c^dnrov,  ^iv*f  rcurSe  x&pe» 
Tkov  rk  Kpdfrwra  yas  Houkat 

(&)  Farther  north :  ''  ^        ^  *  =;'  . 

21.  AcHARNAB  (*Axa^ra{),  the  most  imporfamt 
of  all  the  Attic  demi,  described  in  a  separate  ar- 
ticle.     [ACHARNAB.} 

22.  EuPYBiDAB  (EinrvpiZait  Steph.  B.), 

23.  Gbopia  (Kpwrla^  Steph.  B.;  Kporrcici,  Thoc. 
ii.  19), 

24.  Pbuboes  (n^ipjccs),  three  demi  ^Mrming  a 
community,  as  rplKw/Mi  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Eitpvwidui)^ 
and  probably,  therefore,  adjacent.  If  the  reading  in 
Thucydides  (ii.  19)  is  oorreot,  8(&  Kpuwttas^  these 
demi  should  be  placed  in  the  north  of  the  Athenian 
plain,  but  many  editors  read  8i^  KtKpovlas.  Stuart, 
who  has  been  followed  by  most  modem  writers,  was 
led,  by  siroihirity  of  name,  to  place  Peleces  at  the 
modem  Belikas,  near  MaruH;  but  Boss  maintains 
that  the  name  of  this  Albanian  villf^e  has  no  con- 
nexion with  Peleces. 

25.  Paeonidae  (naioWSoi,  Pans.  ii.  18.  §  9), 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Paeonia  {Ucuwlriy  of 
Hei^odotus  (v.  62),  who  describes  Leipsydrium  as 
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aitnatsd  abov«  Paeonia.  It  was  perhaps  oA  the  tdio- 
of  the  Bwdeni  MeiUdki,  since  we  know  that  the 
modem  Gredks  frequently  change  w  into  ft;  tima 
IIc**rc\if  is  also  pronounced  M4irr4\if.JK 

26.  LEiFBYDBiUX  ( Ae«fr^8pcov),  was  not  a  demns^ 
hot  a  fortress,  in  which  the  Alcmaeonidae  ibrtifiod 
themselves  after  the  death  of  Hij^wt^oa,  bat  was 
taken  by  the  Peisistratidae  after  ddeating  the  oppo- 
site party.  (Herod,  v.  62;  oomp.  Athen.  xv.  p.  695.) 
We  have  ah«a(^  seen  that  Herodotns  describes  it  as 
situated  above  Paeova,  and  other  authorities  place 
it  above  Pames.  (SchoL  ad  Ari$topk.  lAfna&.  665; 
Hesych.  a  v.  Aci«|nf8^or;  Hesyoh.,  Sttid.  ht\  Aci- 
^IpUp  puixip.y  It  ia,  however,  more  probable  that 
it  stood  on  th«  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Paines,  so  aa 
to  e<Hnmand  the  descent  into  the  Athenian  plain. 
Leake  conjectures  that  it  may  have  occupied  the 
site  of  the  Metdkhi  of  St.  Nieohis,  a  small  monastery, 
situated  amidst  the  wooda  of  the  upper  r^ion  of 
Mount  Pames,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  milea 
to  the  north  of  Menidhi. 

27.  Cephisia  (K^i«'(a)j  was  one  of  the  ancient 
twelve  cities  of  Cecrops,  and  continued  to  be  an 
important  demos  down  to  the  h»test  tim».  It  re- 
tains ita  ancient  name  {Kwma\  and  is  situated 
about  nine  miles  N£.  ef  Athens,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Pentelicus,  neariy  opposite  Achamae.  It  was  the 
favourite  summer  nstdenoe  of  Herodes  Atticos,  who 
adorned  it  with  huiidij^gs,  gardens,  and  statues.  We 
learn  from  modem  traveUesa  that  a  fountain  of 
transparent  water,  and  groaps  of  shady  trees,  still 
remain  here;  and  that  it  oontiDues  to  be  a  fovourita 
residence  of  the  Athenians  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. (Strab.  iz.  397;  Diog.  Laert.  in.  41;  Philostr. 
Vit.  Sopk  ii.  1.  §  12;  GelL  L  2,  xviiL  10;  Har- 
pocrat ;  Phot«;  Wordsworth,  p.  227 ;  Stephani,  JUiee 
dunA  Griechinhnd,  Ti.  1.) 

28.  ATHMONU21  (  A9/I0VOV,  also  ^AOpuovia^  Har- 
pocrat;  Steph.  B.;  Zonar.;  Suid.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i. 
p.  349),  situated  on  the  site  of  the  village  Marun, 
which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Kwisia  en  the  road 
to  Athens.  The  name  of  the  modem  village  has 
been  derived  from  Amarysia,  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
who  was  worshipped  under  this  designation  at  Ath- 
monum.  (Paos.  L  35.  §  5.)  An  inscription  foimd 
near  Marusi,  in  which  the  temenos  of  this  goddess 
is  mentioned,  p«ts  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  {J^s 
'Apre/uSos  rc^cVovs  'AfjMpwrlaSj  Bockh,  Ifucr. 
n.  528.)  Athmonum  also  possessed  a  very  ancient 
temple  of  AphrodSte  Urania.  (Pans.  i.  14.  §  7.) 
The  inhabitants  of  this  damns  appear  to  have  been 
considered  clever  wine-dressers.  (Axistoph.  Pac. 
190.) 

29.  IPHieniADAK.  or  Hsphaestiabab  ('I^<r- 
rid&u,  *H<paurrt^iSaif  Steph.  B.;  Hesych.),  are  tlie 
names  of  one  deraus,  and  not  two  sepajcate  demi,  as 
Leake  maintained.  Iphistiadae  appears  to  have 
been  the  correct  form  of  the  name,  not  only  because 
it  occurs  much  mora  frequently  in  inscriptions,  but 
also  because  it  is  much  more  probable  that  a  name 
formed  from  the  obscure  hero  Iphistius  should  have 
been  converted  into  one  derived  from  the  god  He- 
phaestus, than  that  the  reverse  should  have  been 
the  case.  (Boss,  p.  74.)  We  leam  from  Phito*s  will 
-(Diog.  Laert.  iil  41),  that  this  damns  contained  an 
Ueracleium  or  temple  of  Hercules,  which  has  pro- 
bably given  its  name  to  the  modem  village  of 
Araklij  about  two  or  three  miles  westward  of 
Kiviaia  and  MarusL  Hence  ArakU  indicates  the 
site  of  Iphjstiadae,  as  Maruti  does  that  of  Ath- 
monum. 
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30.  EiKMBiDAli  (pptalZtUf  Steph.  B. ;  Bekk^, 
Anecd.  i.  p.  246),  west  or  south-west  of  Cephisift, 
and  adjacent  to  Iphistiadae;    (Diog.  LaSrt  ili.  41.) 

31.  PsxTELS  (ncvT^At;,  Stepli.),  was  situated 
at  the  north-eastern  eltremitj  of  the  Athenian  plain, 
at  the  marble  qnarries  of  Mt  Brilessns,  which  was 
called  Mt  Pentelicns  from  this  place.  [See  p.  823, 
a.]  The  fact  of  Poitele  beii^  a  demus  rests  upon 
the  anthoritf  of  Stephanus  alone,  and  has  not  yet 
been  confirmed  by  inscripticms. 

32.  PALLBNB  (naAA^n;),  a  odebrated  demns, 
^reqnentlj  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  and  in  in- 
scriptions.   From  the  mythical  story  of  the  war  of 
the  PaUantidae  against  Thestfos,  we  learn  that  the 
deini  of  Pallene,  Gargettus^  and  Agnus  were  adja- 
cent.   When  Pallas  was  marching  fran  Sphettus  in 
the  Ueaogaea  against  Athens,  he  placed  a  body  of 
his  troope  in  ambush  at  Gargettus,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  two  sons,  who  were  ordered,  as  soon  as 
he  was  engaged  with  the  army  of  Theeeus,  to  march 
impidly  npon  Athens  and  take  the  city  by  surprise. 
But  the  stntagem  was  rerealed  to  Theseus  by  Leos 
«f  Agnns,  the  herald  of  Pallsa;  whereupon  Theseus 
cut  to  pieees  the  troops  at  Gargettus.    In  eonse- 
qnenee  of  this  a  lasting  enmity  foUowed  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Pallene  and  Agnus<     (PluL  Thei. 
13;  Philochor.  op,  Schol.  ad  Eur^.  BippoL  35.') 
llie  road  firam  Sphettus  to  Athens  passed  through 
the  opemng  between  Mt«  Pentelicns  and  Mt  Hy- 
mettoa.    In  this  sitoationi  on  the  SW.  side  of  Pen- 
telicns, we  find  a  small  village,  named  Gariio,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gargettus. 
The  proximity  of  Pallene  and  Gargettus  is  indicated 
by  another  legend.    Pallene  was  cdebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Atbeaa;  and  we  are  told  that  Eurystheus 
was  buried  at  Gai^ttos  in  fnmt  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  Pallenis.    (Strab.  yiii.  p.  377 ;  Steph.,  He- 
sych.  J.  V.  rafty7fTr6f ;  itdpot^t  mfiBtPou  TlaXXri- 
ytSof,  Eurip.  Herad,  1031.)     We  know  further 
that  Pallene  lay  on  one  of  the  roads  from  the  city  to 
Marathon  (Herod,  i.  62);  and  as  the  most  conve- 
nient road  for  warlike  operaticms  leads  to  Marathon 
around  the  scuthem  side  of  Pentelicns,  Boss  places 
Pallene  half  an  hoar  south  of  Garit6y  between  the 
monasteiy  Hieraka  and  the  small  village  Charvaii^ 
at  the  spot  where  was  discovered  a  celebrated  in- 
scription respecting  money  due  to  temples,  and  which 
waa  probably  placed  m  the  temple  of  Athena  Pal- 
lenis.    (Bockh,  Inscr,  n.  76.)    In  Hieraka  there 
was  also  found  the  Boustrophedon  inscription  of  Aris- 
tocles,  which  probably  ^so  came  from  the  same 
temple.    (Bockh,  n.  23.)    Leake  supposes  Pallene 
to  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  Hymettne,  immediately 
opposite  to  G€trit6  at  the  foot  <^  Pentelicus,  and 
supposes  its  site  to  be  indicated  by  some  Hellenic 
ruins  of  conndend)ls  extent  oa  a  height  which  is 
separated  only  from  the  nwthem  extremity  of  Hy- 
mettns  by  the  main  road  into  tiie  Mesogaca.   "  This 
place  is  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-west- 
ward of  Garitdj  near  two  small  diurches,  in  mie  of 
which  Mr.  Finlay  found  the  I61k)wing  fragment: 
eEO«ANHa    nAAA(HN£T2).      Thu  situation, 
where  the  roads  of  the  Mesogaea  necessarily  unite 
in  approaching  Athens,  is  sudi  a  point  as  would  be 
important,  and  often  occupied  in  military  operations; 
and  accoidingly,  we  find  that  oa  three  occasions  in 
the  early  history  of  Athens,  Pallene  was  the  scene 
of  action;  first,  when  Eurysthens  fought  against 
the  Athenians  and  Heracleidae;  again,  when  The- 
seus was  opposed  to  the  Pallantidae;  and  a  third 
time  when  Peisistatus  defeated  the  Alcmaeonidae." 
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(Leake,  p.  46.)  The  inscription,  howevel*,  in  such 
a  case,  is  not  decisive  evidence,  as  w6  have  already 
seen.     [See  p^  825,  a.] 

Agnus  is  placed  by  Boss  in  the  hollow  which  lies 
between  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Hymettus  and 
Hieraka,  Leake,  on  the  other  hand,  fixes  it  at 
Marhdptdoy  in  the  soathem  part  of  the  Mesogaea, 
because  Mr.  Finlay  found  at  this  place  an  inscrip- 
tion, ....  vKihis  *hyvo{nrios. 

33.  Gargettus  (ropvirrrrfj,  Steph.;  Hesych.; 
Phavor. ;  Schol.  ad  Aristopk.  Tkeam,  905),  spoken  of 
above,  and  celebrated  as  the  demus  of  Epicurus. 

34.  Agnus  or  Haonus  (^AyyoOt  or  *Ayvovs, 
Steph.;  Phryn.;  Hesych.;  Said.),  also  spoken  of 
above. 

(d)  East  of  Athens:-^ 

35.  Alopecb  ('AAorftrcm}),  was  situated  only 
eleven  or  twelve  stadia  from  the  city  (Aesch.  c, 
Timarch*  p.  119,  Beiske),  and  not  far  frum  Cyno- 
sarges.  (Herod,  v.  63.)  It  lay  consequently  east 
of  Athens,  near  the  modem  village  of  AmbeUkipo, 
between  Lycabettus  and  Ilissns.  It  possessed  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite  (BSckh,  Inter,  n.  395),  and 
also,  apparently,  one  of  Hermaj^roditus.  (Alciphr. 
Ep.  m.  37.)  There  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
building  in  the  church  at  AmbelokipOj  which  Leake 
supposes  may  be  those  of  the  temple  oif  Aphrodite. 

(e.)  South  of  Athens:-' 

36.  37.  AouTUS  QAypvKfiy  *Af»atfX^,  *Aypot\ii, 
Steph.;  Harpocrat.;  Snid.;  Hesych.;  Zonar.;  Bek- 
ker,  Anecd,  l.  pc  332),  was  the  name  of  two  demi, 
an  upper  and  a  lower  Agryle.  They  lay  imme- 
diately south  of  the  stadium  in  the  city,  (Har- 
pocrat s,  V.  'ApSirrrdf .)  It  is  not  improbable  tlu^ 
the  district  of  Agnte  in  the  city  belonged  to  one  of 
these  demi.     [S^  p.  302,  b.] 

38.  Halimus  ('AAifun;;,  Harpocrat ;  Suid. ; 
Steph. ;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  376 ;  Schol.  ad  Ari- 
ttoph,  Av.  498),  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
rh  &\tfMy  sea-weeds  (Etym.  M.  s.  9.),  was  situated 
on  the  coast  between  Phalerum  and  Aexone  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  398),  at  the  distance  of  35  stadia  from  the 
city  (Bem.  c,  EvtuKd,  p.  1302),  with  temples  of 
Demeter  and  Core  (Pans,  i.  31.  §1),  and  of  Her- 
cules. (Dem.  pp.  1314,  13f9!}"  Hence  Leake 
places  it  at  C.  KaiUmdkMf  at  the  back  of  which 
rises  a  small  but  conspicuous  hill,  crowned  with  a 
church  of  St  CoMnas.  H^mus  was^the  demus  of 
Thucydides  the  historianJr^^sy^tW*-'^***^.^  ^^: 

38*.  Aexone  (A2|a»m$,  Harpocrat ;  Suid. ;  Zonar. ; 
Steph. ;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  358 ;  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4. 
§  26),  situated  oA  the  coast  south  of  Halimus  (Strab. 
L  c),  probably  near  the  promontory  of  Colias.  [Re- 
specting the  position  of  Colias,  see  p.305,b.]  Aexone 
was  celebrated  for  its  fisheries.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  325 ; 
Hesych..  2^onar.,  Suid.,  §.  v.  Al^wflBa  tpiyKfiy.) 

39.  Halab  Aexonideb  ('AAcd  A2(»w8c5),  a 
little  south  of  the  preceding,  derived  its  name  from 
its  salt-works.  (Strab.  7.  c;  Steph.)  "  They  oc- 
cupy a  level  behind  a  cape  called  Agkid,  where  are 
fomid  numerous  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  and 
among  them  a  lion  in  white  marble."     (Leake.) 

B.  The  Eleusinian  ob  Thbiasian  Plaht. 

The  celebrated  Sacred  Way  ('Iff &  '08<{s),  lead- 
ing  from  Athens  to  Elensis,  demands  a  few  words. 
It  was  the  road  along  which  tiie  solemn  prjcession 
in  the  Eleusinian  festival  travelled  eveiy  year  from 
Athens  to  Elensis. '  It  was  lined  on  either  side  with 
numerous  monuments.  {Diet  of  Ani.  «.  v.  Eleu- 
smio.)    This  road,  with  its  monuments,  is  described 
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at  some  leogtli  by  Paosanias  (i.  36 — 38),  and  waa 
the  subject  St  a  special  work  by  Polemon,  which  is 
unfortunately  lost.     (Harpocrat  s.  v.  *Upit  'O^r.) 

It  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  that  there  were 
probably  two  roads  leading  from  Athens,  to  each  of 
which  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Way  was  given,  one 
issuing  from  the  gate  called  Dipylum,  and  the  other 
from  the  Sacred  Gate,  and  that  these  two  roads 
united  shortly  after  quitting  Athens,  and  formed 
the  one  Sacred  Way.     [Athekae,  p.  263,  a.] 

Pausanias,  in  his  journey  along  the  Saored  Way, 
left  Athens  by  Dipylum.  The  first  monument, 
which  was  immediately  outside  this  gate,  was  that 
of  tlie  herald  Anthemocritus.  Next  came  the  tomb 
of  Molossus,  and  then  the  place  Scirum,  already 
described.  [See  above,  No.  18.]  After  some  mo- 
numents mentioned  by  Pausanias  there  was  the 
demns  Laciadae  [see  No.  19],  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Cephissus  was  crossed  by  a  bridge,  which 
Pausanias  has  omitted  to  mention,  but  which  is  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which  the  initiated  assailed 
passengers  with  vulgar  abuse  and  raillery,  hence 
called  y«<pupitrfu>i  (Strab.  iz.  p. '400;  Suld.  s.v. 
Tfipvpljuv;  Hcsych. «.  9.  rc^vpiiTTo/.)  After  cross- 
ing the  Cephissus,  Pausanias  describes  several  other 
monuments,  of  which  he  specifies  two  as  the  most 
remarkable  for  magnitude  and  ornament,  one  of  a 
Rhodian  who  dwelt  at  Athens,  and  the  other  built 
by  Harpalus  in  honour  of  his  wife  Pythionioe.  The 
latter,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  situated  at  the 
demus  Hermus.     [See  above.  No.  15.J 

The  next  most  important  object  on  the  road  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo  on  Mount  Poecilum,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  marked  by  a  church  of  St.  Elias.  In 
one  ti[  the  walls  of  this  church  there  were  formerly 
throe  fiuted  Ionic  columns,  which  were  removed  by 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  in  1801 :  the  capitals  of  the&e 
columns,  a  base,  and  a  part  of  one  of  the  shafts,  are 
now  in  tlie  British  Museum.  It  was  situated  in  the 
principal  pass  between  the  Eleusinian  and  Thriasian 
plains.  This  pass  is  now  called  Dhafni;  at  its 
summit  is  a  convent  of  the  same  name.  [See  p. 
322,  a.]  Beyond  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  a  temple 
of  Aphrodite,  of  which  the  foundations  are  found  at 
a  distance  of  less  than  a  mile  from  DhafnL  That 
these  foundations  are  those  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Aphrodite  appears  from  the  fiu;t  that  doves  of  white 
marble  have  been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks, 
and  tliat  in  the  inscriptions  still  visible  under  the 
niches  the  words  ^Up  "K^poiirrf  may  be  read.  This 
was  the  Philaeum  or  the  temple  of  Phila  Aphrodite, 
built  by  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  in  honour  of  his  wife  Phila  (Athen.  vii.  pp.  254, 
a.  255,  c);  but  Pausanias,  whose  pious  feelings 
were  shocked  by  such  a  profiination,  calls  it  simply 
a  temple  of  Aphrodite.  Pausanias  says  that  before 
the  temple  was  "  a  wall  of  mde  stones  worthy  of 
observation  "  of  which,  according  to  Le^ike,  the  re- 
mains may  still  be  seen ;  the  stones  have  an  appca^:- 
ance  of  remote  antiquity,  resembling  the  irregular 
masses  of  the  walls  oif  Tiryns. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pass  close  to  the  sea  were 
the  Rheiti  ('P6tro(),  or  salt-springs,  which  formed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Athenians  and  Eleasinians  at 
the  time  of  the  twelve  cities.  **  The  same  copious 
springs  are  still  to  be  observed  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Aegaleos;  but  the  water,  instead  of  being  permitted 
tx)  take  its  natural  course  to  the  sea,  is  now  collected 
into  an  artificial  reservoir,  fonhed  by  a  stone  wall 
towards  the  road.  This  work  has  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  turning  two  mills,  below  which 
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the  two  streams  cross  the  Sacred  Way  into  the  sea." 
(Leake.) 

Half  a  mile  beyond  the  Rheiti,  where  the  road  Xo 
Eleutherae  branches  oflf  to  the  right,  was  the  Tomb 
of  Strato,  situated  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road.  There  are  still  ruins  of  this  monument  with 
an  inscription,  from  which  we  learn  its  object;  but 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  Way  then 
ran  along  the  low  ground  on  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
crossed  tlie  Eleusinian  Cephissus,  and  shortly  after- 
wards reached  Eleusis.  Leake  found  traces  of  the 
ancient  causeway  in  several  places  in  the  Eleusinian 
plain,  but  more  recent  travellers  relate  that  they 
have  now  disappeared.  ■  (Biure,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.)  Re- 
specting the  &icred  Way  in  general,  see  Leake, 
p.  134,  and  Preller,  Dt  Via  Salfra  KUuthiia,  Dor- 
pat  1841. 

40.  Eleusis  ('EAcvafs),  is  noticed  separately. 
[Eleubis.] 

41.  TuRiA  (Bpla)^  an  important  demus,  fram 
which  the  Eleusinian  plain,  or,  at  all  events,  the  c(*n- 
tral  or  eastern  part  of  it,  was  called  the  Thriasian 
Plain.  When  Attica  was  invaded  from  the  west, 
the  Thriasian  Plain  was  the  first  to  sufier  from  tite 
ravages  of  the  enemy.  (6pus<rtov  weSfai^,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  395;  Herod,  ix.  7;  Thuc.  i.  114,  ii.  19.)  A 
portion  of  the  Eleusinian  plain  was  also  called  the 
Rharian  Plain  ('FofMov,  Hom.  Hymn,  Cer.  450)  in 
ancient  times,  but  its  site  is  imknown. 

The  territory  of  Thria  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  salt-springs  Rheiti,  since  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Phila  is  said  to  have  been  in 
Thria.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  255,  c.)  Thria  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  a  height  called  MagulOf  on  the  Eleusinian 
Cephissus,  about  three  miles  above  Eleusis,  but  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  it  stood  upon  the  coast 
somewhere  between  Eleusis  and  tlie  promontory 
Amphiale  («7ra  [after  Eleusis]  t^  Spidaioy  wcSiov 
itol  Sfia^fjMS  aiytaKhs  Ktd  Srjfior  cl9'  ^  &Kpa  if 
*Afi4flaXrif  Strab.  I  c).  Fiedler  mentions  the  ruins 
of  a  demus,  probably  Thria,  situated  on  the  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  scarcely  ten  minutes  afl'^r  leaving 
the  pass  of  Dhafni.  (Fiedler,  Reisej  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  8 1 .) 

42.  ICARIA  {*lKapla),  the  demus,  in  which  Ica- 
rius  received  Dionysus,  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
making  wine.  (For  the  legend,  see  Diet,  of  Biogr^ 
and  Myth^  art  Icaritu.)  The  position  of  this 
demus  and  of  Mount  Icarius  (Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11) 
has  been  variously  fixed  by  modem  scholars.  Leake 
has  identified  Icarius  with  Mount  Argaiikif  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Marathonian  plain,  shice  Icarius  is 
said  by  Statins  (Thd>.  xi.  644)  to  have  been  skdn 
in  the  Marathonian  forest.  But,  as  Ross  has  ob- 
served, Marathonian  is  here  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
Attican;  and  the  argmnent  derived  from  this  pas- 
sage of  Statins  is  entirely  overthrown  by  another 
passage  of  the  same  poet,  in  which  the  abodes  of 
Icarius  and  of  Celeus  (i.  e.  Icaria  and  Eleusis)  and 
Mplaenae  are  mentioned  together  as  three  adjacent 
places.  ("  Icarii  Celeique  domus  viridesque  Me- 
laenae,"  Stat.  Theb.  xii,  619.)  Ross,  with  greater 
probability,  places  Icaria  in  the  west  of  Attica,  be- 
cause all  the  legends  respecting  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  into  Attica  represent  it  as 
coming  from  Thebes  by  way  of  Eleutherae,  and  be- 
cause the  Parian  chronicle  represents  men  from 
Icaria  as  iastitutin?  the  first  chorus  at  Athens, 
while  the  invention  of  comedy  b  assigned  to  the 
Megarian  Susarion.  From  the  latter  circumstance, 
Ross  conjectures  that  Icaiia  was  near  the  frontiers 
of  Mega!-a;  and  ho  supposes  that  the  range  of  moun- 
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biixus,  sepantiog  the  Megarum  and  Eleiuinlim 
pliuns,  and  terminating  in  the  promontory  of  the 
Kerata  or  the  Horns,  to  which  no  ancient  name  has 
been  hitherto  assigned,  iras  Mount  Icarios.  (Ross, 
p.  73.)  > 

43.  Oknok  (Oiy^), which  must  be  ditftingnished 
from  a  demus  of  the  same  name  in  the  Marathonian 
plain,  was  situated  npon  the  confines  of  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  near  Etentherae,  and  npon  the  regular  road 
to  Plataea  and  Thebes.  (Strab.  yilL  p.  375;  Herod. 
T.74;  Thuc.  ii.  18;  Diod.  ir.  60.)  Hysiae  and 
Oenoe  are  mentioned  as  the  frontier  demi  of  Attica 
in  B.C.  507,  when  they  were  both  taken  by  the 
Boeotians.  (Herod.  L  c.)  From  this  time  Hysiae 
continued  to  be  a  Boeotian  town ;  but  Oenoe  was 
reoovex«d  by  the  Athenians,  and  was  fortified  by 
them  before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (Thuc  /.  c.)  In  b.  c.  411  the  Boeotians  again 
obtaiiMd  posssessbn  of  Oenoe  (Thuc.  viii.  98);  but 
it  must  have  been  recovered  a  second  time  by  the 
Athenians,  as  it  continues  to  be  mentioned  as  an 
Attic  demus  down  to  the  latest  times.  Oenoe  was 
situated  on  the  Pythian  Way,  so  called  because  it  led 
from  Athens  to  Delphi  (Stmb.  \x.  p.  422) :  this  rood 
apparently  branched  off  from  the  Sacred  Way  to 
Kleusis,  near  the  tomb  of  Stxato.  Near  Oenoe  was 
a  Pythium,  or  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sanctity  of  which  Oenoe  obtained  the 
epitliet  of  the  Sacred.  (Liban.  Deckan,  16,  tn  Dem. 
ApoLi.  p.  451.)  This  Pythium  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nisu:»,  when  Attica  and  the  Megaris  were  divided 
between  the  four  sons  of  Pandion.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  392.) 

At  the  NW.  extremity  of  Attica  there  is  a  narrow 
pass  through  Mount  Gitlioeron,  through  which  ran 
the  road  from  Thebes  and  Plataeae  to  Elcusis.  This 
pass  was  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  the 
Three  Heads,  as  the  Boeotians  called  it,  or  the  Oak's 
Heads,  according  to  the  Athenians.  (Herod,  ix.  38.) 
On  the  Attic  side  this  pass  was  guarded  by  a  strong 
fortress,  of  which  the  ruins  form  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject, on  the  summit  of  a  height,  to  the  left  of  the 
road.  They  now  bear  the  name  of  Ghjifto-kattro,  or 
gipsy  castle,  a  name  frequently  given  to  such  buUd' 
ings  among  the  modem  Greeks.  Leake  supposes 
these  ruins  to  be  those  of  Oenoe,  and  that  Elku- 
TUERAK  was  situated  at  Myupolij  about  four  miles 
to  the  south-eastward  of  Ghyfid-kattro,  The  objec- 
tion to  this  hypothesis  is,  that  Eleutherae  was  origi- 
nally a  member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  which 
▼oinntarily  jdned  the  Athenians,  and  never  became 
an  Athenian  demus,  and  that  hence  it  is  improbable 
that  Oenoe,  which  was  always  an  Attic  demus,  lay 
between  Plataeae  and  Eleutherae.  To  this  Leake 
replies,  tlbt, on  examining  the  ruins  of  Ghyftd-kastro^ 
its  position  and  dimensions  evidently  show  that  it 
was  a  fortress,  not  a  town,  being  only  700  or  800 
yards  in  cireumference,  and  standing  upon  a  strong 
height,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  whereas  Mykpoli 
has  every  appearance  of  having  been  a  town,  with  an 
acropolis  pkced  as  usual  on  the  edge  of  a  valley. 
(Respecting  Eleutherae,  see  Pans.  i.  38.  §  8 ;  Xen. 
IlelLv.A.  §  14;  Strab.  viii.  p.  375,  ix.  p.  412; 
Plut.  Tha.  29;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 
The  position  of  these  phices  cannot  be  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty ;  but  we  think  Leake's  opinion  is,  upon  the 
whfilc,  the  most  probable.  Mttlier,  Kiepert,  and 
others  suppose  the  ruins  of  Ghyfi6'ha$tro  to  be 
those  of  Panactum,  described  by  Thucydides  as  a 
fortress  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  confines  of  Boeotia, 
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which  was  betrayed  to  the  Boeodacs  in  b.c.  420, 
and  subsequently  destroyed  by  them.  (Thuc.  v.  3, 
42 ;  comp.  Pans.  i.  25.  ^  6 ;  Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg» 
p.  446 ;  Steph.  B.)  Letixe  places  Panactum  on  the 
Boeotian  side  of  the  pass  of  Phyle;  but  Boss  thinka 
that  he  has  discovered  its  nuns  in  the  plain  of 
Eleutherae,  west  of  Skuria,  Ross,  moreover,  thinks 
that  Eleutherae  stood  to  the  east  ci  Ghjifto-hMtro, 
near  the  convent  of  St.  Meletius,  where  are  ruins  of 
an  ancient  place;  while  other  modem  writers  sup- 
pose Eleutherae  to  have  stood  more  to  the  west,  near 
the  modem  village  of  Kundara, 

44.  Eleutherae  ('EAcu^poQ,  not  a  demus. 
Respecting  its  site,  see  No.  43. 

45.  Panactum  (IXdycucroy),  a  fortress,  also  not 
a  demus.    Respecting  its  site,  see  No.  43. 

46.  Mklaenae  (M4\cuiku),  a  fortified  demus, 
on  the  frontier  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  celebrated  in 
Attic  mythology  as  the  place  for  which  Melanthus 
and  Xanthos  fought  It  was  sometimes  called 
Celaenae.  (Polyaen.  i.  19;  Callim.  ap.  Steph,  B, 
t.  9.  McXaiycis;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Aduum,  146, 
Pac,  890  ;  Suid.  «.  v.  'AvaroiptcLj  KcAainU.) 
Leake  supposes  the  ruins  near  the  convent  of  St. 
Meletius,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  to  be  those 
of  Melaenae,  and  remarks  that  the  groves  and  foun- 
tains, which  maintain  the  verdure  of  this  spot,  ac- 
cord with  the  epithet  bestowed  by  the  Latin  poet 
upon  the  place  (viridesque  Melaenae,  Stat  Thdt.  xii. 
619.). 

47.  Drymus  (ApvfuJs),  a  fortress,  not  a  demus, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  of  uncertain  site. 
(Dem.  de  Fals,  Leg.  p  446;  Hesych.;  Harpocrat) 

C.  The  Demi  of  Diacria  aud  Mount  Parkes. 

48.  Phtle  («uA4),  stiU  called  Fili,  a  strong 
fortress,  stands  on  a  steep  rock,  commanding  the 
narrow  pass  across  Mt  Paraes,  through  which  rans 
the  direct  road  from  Thebes  to  Athens,  past  Achamae. 
On  the  northem  side  of  the  pass  was  the  territory  of 
Tanagra.  Phyle  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  120  stadia  from  Athens  (Psephisma,  ap.  Dem. 
de  Cor.  p  238),  not  100  stadia,  as  Diodorus  states 
(xiv.  32),  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  Athenian 
fortresses  on  the  Boeotian  firantier.  The  precipitous 
rock  upon  which  it  stands  can  only  be  approached 
by  a  ridge  on  the  eastem  ude.  It  is  memorable  in 
history  as  the  place  seized  by  Thrasybulus  and  the 
Athenian  exiles  in  B.a  404,  and  from  which  they 
commenced  their  operations  against  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  The  height  of  Phyle  commands  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  tlie  whole  Athenian  plain,  of  the 
city  itself,  of  Mt  Hymettus,  and  the  Saronic  Gulf. 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §  2,  seq.;  Diod.  I  c. ;  'iiep.Tkrastfb. 
2;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  396,  404.)  In  Phyle  there  was 
a  building  called  the  Daplmephoraion,  containing  a 
picture,  which  represented  the  Thargelia.  (Athcn. 
X.  p.  424,  f.) 

49.  Harua  (*Ap/ia),  a  fortress,  but  not  a  demus, 
near  Phyle,  situated  on  a  haght  visible  from  Athens. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  404;  Eustath.  adilu.  499.)  Leake 
places  it  above  Phyle,  towards  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  and  to  the  letl  of  the  modem  road,  where  the 
ruins  of  a  fortress  are  visible;  but  other  writers  pkce 
it  south-east  of  Phyle. 

50.  Chastieis  (Xiurricif),  a  demus,  mentioned 
only  by  Uesychius  (s.  v.);  but  in  consequence  of  the 
similarity  of  name,  it  is  supposed  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  Khassidf  the  largest  village  in  Attica, 
which  is  the  first  place  met  with  on  descending  the 
pass  of  Phyle  towards  Athens. 
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51.  Dbcbleia  (Afjr^AcMi)  wis  sitoftted  near  tB0 
entraneeof  theeastern pass  across  Mount  PanieB^wbich 
leads  from  the  nortb-eastera  part  of  the  Athenian 
plain  to  Oixypns,  and  from  thence  both  to  Tanagm 
eo  the  one  hand,  aiid  to  Defiom  and  Chalds  on  the 
ether.  It  was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Attica.  (Stnib.  ix.  p.  397.)  It  was  situated  aboat 
120  stadia  from  Athens,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  frontiers  of  Boeotia:  it  was  visible  from  Athena, 
and  'from  its  heights  also  might  be  seen  the  shipa 
entering  the  harbour  of  PeinifteiiB.  (Thac.  Til.  19 ; 
Xen.  HelL  i.  1.  §  25.)  It  was  by  the  pass  of  De- 
eeleia  that  Mardonins  retreated  from  Athens  into 
Boeotia  before  the  battle  of  Flataeae  (Herod,  ix,  15); 
and  it  was  by  the  same  road  that  the  grain  was 
carried  from  Eoboea  throogh  Oropiis  into  Attica. 
(Thne.  vii.  28.)  In  B.c.  413  Doceleia  was  occapied 
and  fortified  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Agis, 
who  kept  possession  of  the  |Jaoe  till  the  end  of  the 
war;  and  from  the  command  which  they  thos  oh-* 
taiued  of  the  Athenian  plain,  they  prevented  them 
from  eoltivoting  the  neighbooring  land,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  bring  the  com  from  Euboea  raond 
Cape  Soninm.  (Thac.  ii.  27,  28.)  The  pass  of 
Deceleia  is  now  called  the  pass  of  Taiiiy,  Near  the 
vilhige  of  this  name  there  is  a  peaked  height,  which 
is  a  oonspicttODs  object  from  the  Acropolis:  the 
exact  site  of  the  demos  is  probably  marked  by  a 
fomitain,  near  which  are  many  remains  of  anUqoity. 
(Leake.) 

52.  Oeum  Decelkicum  (0?ov  Acir#Xcur<$y),  of 
unknown  rite,  but  near  Decekia,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  frorn  the  Oeum  Cecameicum.  (Harpocnt. ; 
Suid.)  [No.  17.] 

53.  Spiiendale  (2^yS<Ui}),  a  demus,  at  which 
Mardonins  halted  on  his  route  from  Deceleia  to  Ta- 
nagra.  (Herod,  ix.  15;  Steph.;  Hesych.)  >*  Hence 
it  appeals  to  have  stood  not  £ur  from  the  chorch  of 
Aio  MerhiariOj  which  now  gives  name  to  the  pass 
leading  from  Deceleia  throu^  the  ridges  of  Fames 
into  the  extremity  of  the  Tanagiaean  plain.  But 
as  there. is  no  station  in  the  pass  where  space  can 
be  found  far  a  demus,  it  stood  probably  at  Mciahdaa^ 
in  a  plain  where  some  copious  sources  unite  to  form 
the  torrent,  which  joins  tlie  sea  one  mile  and  a  half 
east  of  the  Skala  of  Apostdhu."  (Leake.)  In  the 
territory  of  Sphendale  there  waa  a  hill,  nuned  Hya- 
cinthua.  (SuCd.  s.  v.  HmfAivm^  where  2^cv8aAio0r 
should  be  read  instead  of  2^fy8oW»i'.) 

54.  Oropus  QCifvw6s\  was  originally  a  Boeotian 
town,  and  though  afterwards  included  in  Attica,,  was 
not  an  Attic  demos*  This  place,  together  with  its 
harbour  Delphinium,  and  Amphiaraeium,  in  its 
neighbouriiood,  is  spoken  of  separately.  [Obopds.] 

55.  PsAFHis  Q¥o/plsy,  originally  a  town  of  the 
Oropia,  but  subsequently  an  Attic  demus,  lay  be- 
tween Oropus  and  Brauron,  and  was  the  last  demos 
in  the  north-eastern  district  of  Attica.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  399.) 

56.  RHAxyus  ('Pafwrts)^  south  of  PsaphiSy  on 
the  coast  of  the  £uripus,  requires  a  separate  notice 
Ml  aoconnt  of  its  celebrated  temples.  [Ruamnub.] 

57.  Aphidsa  ("A^tSfa),  one  of  the  twelve  aa- 
cient  cities  of  Attica,  lay  between  Deceleia  and 
Rhamnus.     It  is  also  spoken  of  separately. 

58, 59, 60.  TrrAciDAB  (TiToiclSaiX  Perrhidae 
(n6/}/^i5ai),  and  Thykgonidae  (OvpT^WSat).  were 
probably  idl  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aphidna.  These 
three  demi,  togetlier  with  ^hidna,  are  said  to  have 
been  removed  from  the  Aeantis  to  another  tribe. 
(Harpocr.  s.  v.  0i;/>y«y{3a<.)    Pecrhidae  is  described 
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as  a  demus  in  Aphidna  (Hesych.  Phavor.  Znfun  i^ 
'A^Smut);  and  that  Titaddae  was  in  the  same 
loojility  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  of  the  capture 
of  Apiiidna  by  tha  Dioscuri  in  consequence  of  the 
treachery  of  Titacna.  (Herod,  ix.  73;  Steph.  «.  v, 
TiroKiSai.) 

61.  TBUnoaoA  (TptW/Mia),  at  which  one  of  the 
minor  branches  of  the  Ce|^iissus  takes  its  rise,  and 
therefore  probably  rituated  at  the  modem  village  of 
Bu^ti.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  400;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.) 

62, 63, 64, 65.  Marathon  {MapaBtii'),  Pboba- 
usTRus  (n^6eUiy0otX  Tricortthds  (Tpurtlpv- 
#or),  and  Oenob  (Oltfiiii),  four  demi  situated  in 
the  small  plain  open  to  the  sea  between  Mt  Pames 
and  Mt.  Pentelicus,  originally  formed  the  Tetrapolisy 
one  of  the  twelve  ancient  divisions  of  Attica.  The 
whole  district  was  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  Marathon,  under  which  it  is  described  in  this 
work.    [^Iarathoh.'} 

66.  Kpacria  ('Eiraicpfa),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient districta  of  Attica  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397),  and 
subsequently,  as  appears  finom  an  inscription,  a 
demus  near  Ploiheia  and  Ualae  Arapkenides. 
(Bockh,  Inter,  No.  82.)  As  the  name  of  a  district, 
it  was  probably  synonymous  with  Diacria.  (Etym. 
M.  *£vai^{a;  Steph.  Siifusx^^ai.)  An  ancient 
grammarian  describes  the  district  of  £pacria  as 
bordering  upon  that  of  the  Tetrapolis  of  Marath<Hi. 
(Bekker,  Anecd.  L  p.  259.)  Finlay  and  Leake 
place  the  town  of  tlus  name  at  Pikirmi,  upon  the 
south-eastern  heights  of  Pentelicus,  **  where  a  strong 
position  on  a  perennial  stream,  added  to  some  ves- 
tiges of  buildings,  and  several  inscriptions,  are  proofii 
of  an  Hellenic  site." 

67.  SEKACHmAB  (2ii/«ax^'»)y  described  by 
Philochoms  (ap.  Steph.  »,  v.)  as  a  demus  in  the 
district  of  Epacria,  but  its  exact  site  is  uncertain. 
(Hesych.;  Phot) 

68.  PlotheiA  (liXMtia)  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  district  of  Epacria,  and  to  have  been 
not  far  from  Halae  Araphenides.  (Harpocr.;  Suid.; 
Steph.;  Phot;  Bockh,  /fucr.  No.  82.)^ 

69.  70.  Phboaea  (^iryota),  the  name  of  two 
demi  of  uncertain  site.  (Steph.;  Harpocr.;  Suid.; 
Etym.  &L;  Phot;  Hesych.)  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Stephanua  speaks  of  one  of  these  doni, 
under  the  name  of  Pheoeus^  when  he  describes 
Halae  Araphenides  as  lying  between  Pb^os  near 
Marathon  and  Braaron.  (Steph.  «.  v.  'AAoT.) 

71.  Hegalb  ('EiraAi)),  probably  near  Marathon, 
since  this  demus  is  said  to  have  <^tained  its  name 
from  a  woman  who  hospitably  received  Theseos  inte 
her  house,  when  he  had  set  out  to  attack  the  Mara- 
thonian  bull,,  which  was  ravaging  the  TetrapoliB. 
It  contained  a  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Hecaleius.  (Phi* 
lochor.  9^,  Pkit  The;  14;  Suid.  »,  m,  'ENIU17,  Km- 
\uiSf  *£irauAia;  Steph.  «.  w.  'Ek«Ui},  'knr(r,  Tpi- 
yffi€ls;  Schol.  ad  Ari»topk.  Acham.  127.)f 

72.  Elaeus  (^EAcuoSs,  Steph.;  Bekker,  Aneod, 
i.  p.  249),  of  uncertain  site,  but  placed  by  Leake  at 
Liosioj  a  village  two  miles  to  the  west  ci  Aphidna, 
because  he  considers  this  name  a  oorruptian  of 
Ebeus;  but  this  is  not  probableir 

D.  The  Demi  of  Paraua  and  Mesooaea. 

Mount  Hymettus,  which  bounded  the  Athenian 
plain  on  the  south,  terminated  in  the  promontory  of 
Zoster  (ZaKrr^p),  opposite  to  which  was  a  small 
island  called  Phaura  (Mipa).  At  Zoster,  upon 
the  sea,  stood  four  altars^  sacred  respectively  to 
Athena,  Apollo,   Artemis,  and  Leta    (Strab.  ix. 
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p.  S98;  Fkos.  L  31.  §  1;  Steph.  #.  9.  Zoten/lp.) 
**  The  hill  of  Zoster  tezminata  m  three  capes;  that 
in  the  middle  is  a  low  peoinsala,  which  shelters  ia 
the  west  a  deep  inlet  called  VuUtumini,"  (Leake.) 
The  island  PhMira  is  now  called  Fleoa  or  Fleff(u 

73.  Ahaoyrus  (*AMryv^vs),  sitoated  on  the 
western  coast,  a  little  north  of  the  promonUxy  Zoster, 
on  the  site  of  the  modern  Fort.    [Ahagyrus.] 

74.  Chollbidab  (XoAX^Sm,  XoXXiicu,  Hbj^ 
poor.;  Snid.;  StepL;  SchoL  ad  Aritiopk,  AehariL 
404),  ia  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  Nym- 
phaoim,  or  Grotto  of  the  Njmphs,  situated  at  the 
soothem  end  of  Mt  Hymettua,  luid  about  three  miles 
from  Vdri  bj  the  road.  From  the  inseriptioBs  in  this 
caire,  we  leam  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  nymphs 
and  the  other  rustic  deities  by  Archedenius  of 
Pberae  (not  Thecae,  as  b  stated  by  some  modem 
writers^  who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  demus  of  Chol« 
leidae.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  grotto  was,  in 
aU  probabiHty,  situated  in  this  demus.  A  fiill  and 
interesting  description  of  the  grotto  is  given  by 
Wordsworth  (p.  192,  se<}.;  comp.  Leake,  p.  57.). 

75.  Tborak  (eoyMOk  a  little  south  of  Anagyrus. 
(Strab.  ix.  pu398;  Haipocr.;  Stq>h.;  Etym.  H.) 

76.  77.  Lamftba  (Adforrfia,  in  inscr.;  A^^wpo, 
in  Stiab.  &c.),  the  name  of  two  demi,  Upper  Laznptra 
(AdfcvT/w  JcatfvrcpOcy),  and  Lower  or  Maritime 
Lamptra  {hAfurrfa  (ntw^^v  or  «ap(£Xier).  These 
places  were  between  Ana^ras,  Thorae,  and  A^Ua. 
(Strabk  £e.)  Upper  Lamptra  was  probably  sitn- 
ated  at  Lamarikiy  a  village  between  three  and  foor 
miles  firom  the  sea,  at  the  aeiith-eastem  extremity 
of  Ml  Hymettua;  and  Lower  Lamptra  on  the  coast 
At  Lamptra  the  grave  of  Cranaus  was  shown. 
(Pans.  L  3 1.  §  2  ;  Steph. ;  Hesych. ;  Harpocr. ;  Suid. ; 
Phot.) 

78.  Abqilia  (Ai7iAia),  south  of  Lamptra,  spoken 
of  sepaxately.     [Abqilia.] 

79.  Anapslystus  ('An^^xNrTos),  now  called 
Andvjfto,  sitoated  between  the  promontories  of  As- 
typahiea  and  Sunium,  a  littla  south  of  the  former. 
Ii  ia  also  spoken  of  separately.  [Anaphltbtus.} 
Opposite  the  pronumtoiy  of  Astypalaea  is  a  small 
isiud,  BOW  called  Lagmiai  or  ZAgvtaa^  in  ancient 
ttmes  Eleuma  (^EAfOMro'a,  Stvab.  ^c).  Astypa- 
kea  and  Zoster  were  the  two  chief  promontories  on 
the  western  coast  of  Attica. 

Straho  (L  c.)  speaks  of  a  Pabkzuu  (Hoyttoi'), 
or  Grotto  of  Fan,  in  the  neighhoorhood  of  Anar- 
phlystua.  It  ie  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  very  beau- 
tifid  and  extensive  cavern  above  Mt  JSlymbo  in  the 
Pamlian  raxige,  of  which  the  western  portion  beara 
the  name  of  Pom, 

80.  AzEifiA  (AfiirmX  the  only  demus  men- 
tioned  by  Stiabo  {L  e.)  between  Anaphlystns  and  Su- 
ninm.  (Harpocr.;  Hesych.;  Steph.;  Bekker,^iMotf. 
i.  p  348.)  It  was  prabaUy  situated  in  the  bay  of 
wUdi  Soninm  forma  the  eastern  cape.  Opposite 
thia  bay  is  a  small  island,  now  called  Gaidharon^ 
ibnneriy  the  Ishind  or  Baropart  of  Patroclna  (Ho- 
rp6itK»u  xifoli  ot  nie'os),  because  a  fortress  was  built 
upon  it  hj  Patrodus,  who  eommanded  on  one  occa- 
sioB  the  ships  of  Ptolemy  Phikdeli^us.  (Stntb. 
L  c.\  Pans.  i.  1.  §  1 ;  Steph.  jl  e.  UnrpoKKov  ni«ros.) 
Ten  miles  to  the  south  of  thu  island,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Saronic  gulf,  is  Bclbmaynow  SL  Gtorgt,  which 
was  reckoned  to  belong  to  Pebpoonesus,  though  it 
was  nearer  the  coast  of  Attica     [Bblbet a.] 

81.  ScTNiUM  (Sovmok),  situated  on  the  southern 
pnxnaotory  of  Attica,  which  was  also  called  Simiom, 
now  Ct^KoiGnmM^  from  the  oolumns  of  the  ruined 
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temple  ori  its  summit,  is  noticed  separately.  [Su- 
MiUM.]  Northward  of  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
and  stretching  firom  Anaphlystus  on  the  west  coast 
to  Thoriens  on  the  east  coast,  was  ML  Laurium, 
which  contained  the  edebrated  silver  mines.   [Lau- 

BIUM.] 

82.  Thobious  (dopurdi),  north  of  Sunium  on 
the  east  coast,  was  a  place  of  importance,  and  also 
required  a  separate  notice.  [Thobicus.]  Midway 
between  Sunium  and  Thoricus  was  the  harbour  Pa- 
NORMUS  (ndwpiuo9,  PtoL  iiL  15.  §  8),  now  named 
Ptmorimo.  Parallel  to  the  east  coast,  and  extend- 
ing from  Sunium  to  Thuricus,  stretches  the  long 
narrow  island,  called  Macris  or  Helena.  [Helena.] 

83,  84.  AuLON  (KhX&v)  and  Mabomeia  (Mo- 
p^eia)f  two  small  places  of  uncertain  site,  not  demi, 
in  the  mining  district  of  Mt.  Laurium.  [Laubiux.] 

85.  Bbsa  (B^tra),  sitoated  in  the  mining  district, 
midway  between  Anaphlystus  and  Thoricus  (Xen. 
Vect.  4.  §§  4^,  44),  and  300  stadia  from  Athens. 
(Isaeus,  de  Pt^rrh.  Her,  p.  40,  Steph.).  Xenophon 
(L  c.)  recommended  the  erection  of  a  fortress  at 
Besa,  which  would  thus  connect  the  two  fortresses 
situated  respectively  at  Anaphlystus  and  Thoricus. 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  426)  says  that  the  name  of  this  demus 
was  written  with  one  5,  which  is  confirmed  by  in- 
8cripti<ms. 

86.  Amphitbope  QAfi^pirpimf),  north  of  Besa 
and  in  the  district  of  the  mines,  placed  by  Stuart  at 
Afetropisti,  (Bockh,  Inscr,  No.  162;  Steph.; 
Hesych.) 

87,88.  PoTAMUS  (noTo^r  or  lleraftot),  the 
name  of  two  demi,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
quoted  by  Boss  (p.  92X  though  apparently  only  one 
place.  It  lay  on  the  east  coast  north  of  Thoricus, 
and  was  once  a  populous  pkce:  it  was  celebrated  as 
containing  the  sepulchre  of  Ion.  (Strab.  ix.  pp. 
398,  399;  Pans,  i  3L  §  2^  vii.  i.  §  2;  Plin.  iv. 
7.  s.  11;  Suid.;  Harpocr.)  Its  harbour  was  pit>- 
bably  the  modem  DhashaUS;  and  the  demus  itself 
18  ^aced  by  Leake  at  the  ruins  named  Pale6kastro 
or  EvrwharirOj  situated  on  a  height  surrounded  by 
torrents  two  miles  to  the  south.west  of  Dhatkcdio, 
a  little  to  the  soutii  of  the  village  Dardheza,  The 
port  DhaskaUd  was  probably,  as  Leake  observes,  the 
one  which  received  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  b.  c. 
411.    (Thuc.  vin.  95.) 

89.  Prasiab  (IIp€ia(ai),  on  the  east  coast,  be- 
tween Potamus  and  Storia,  with  an  excellent 
harbour,  from  which  the  Theoria  or  sacred  pro- 
cession used  to  sail.  Here  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  also  the  tomb  of  Eiysichthon,  who 
(fied  at  this  place  on  his  return  from  Delos. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  399;  Paus.  i  31.  §  2;  Thuc  viii. 
95;  Liv.  xxxL  45.)  The  ruins  of  the  denras  an 
seen  on  the  nortii-east  side  of  the  bay.  The 
harbour,  now  called  Porto  lU^i^  is  the  best  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Attica^  and  is  both  deep  and  capa*- 
dous.  The  entrance  oif  the  harbour  is  more  than  a 
mile  in  breadth;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  entrance 
there  is  a  rocky  islet,  upon  which  is  a  colossal 
statue  of  white  marble,  firom  which  the  harbour  has 
derived  its  modem  name,  since  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  bear  some  resemUance  to  a  tailor  ^dijnris) 
at  work.  The  best  description  of  this  statue  is 
given  by  Ross,  who  lemarks  that  it  evidently  be- 
longs to  the  Roman  period,  and  probably  to  the  first 
or  second  century  after  the  Christian  era.  (Ross, 
Reiaen  auf  den  GriecK  Insehj  vol.  ii.  p^  9 ;  comp. 
Leake,  p.  72 ;  Wordsworth,  p  2 1 7.)  We  also  loam 
from  Boss  that  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  there  is  a. 
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rocky  promomtoiy  with  mins  of  the  ndddle  ages 
upon  it,  which  promointoiy  Boss  supposes  to  be  the 
CoROMERL  of  Stephaniis  («.  v.  Ko/M^veia). 

90.  Stbibia  (XTflptOf  Steph.;  Hesych.;  Said.; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11),  on  the  east  coast,  between  Prasiae 
and  Brauron.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399.)  Wordsworth 
says  that  it  is  an  hoards  walk  from  Prasiae  to 
Branron,  and  that  on  the  way  he  passed  some  ruins, 
which  must  be  those  of  Steiria.  Stiris  in  Phods 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
this  demus.  (Pans.  x.  35.  §  8.)  The  road  from 
Athens  to  Steiria  and  the  harboor  of  Prasiae  was 
called  the  iTfipiwcii  6Ms,  (Plat.  Hij^rch,  p. 
229.)  Steiria  was  the  demos  of  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus. 

91.  Brauron  (Bpavp<^v),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient cities,  but  never  mentioned  as  a  demus,  though 
it  continned  to  exbt  down,  to  the  latest  times.  It 
wiu  situated  on  or  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica, 
between  Steiria  and  Halae  Araphenides,  near  the 
river  Erasinus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  371,  ix.  p.  399.) 
Its  name  is  apparently  preserved  in  that  of  the  two 
villages,  called  Vrcuma  and  Paled  VradnOy  situated 
south  of  the  Erasinus.  Brauron  is  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  in 
whose  honour  a  festival  was  celebrated  in  this  place. 
(^ Herod,  vi.  138.)  Here  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia 
were  supposed  to  have  landed,  on  their  return  from 
Tanris,  bringing  with  them  the  statue  of  the  Tau- 
rian  goddess.  (Pans,  i  33.  §  1,  ill.  16.  §  7;  Eurip. 
Jphig.  in  Taur.  1450,  1462;  Nonnus,  i)»onys.  xiii. 
186.)  This  ancient  statue,  however,  was  preserved 
at  Halae  Araphenides,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  proper  harbour  of  Brauron,  and  therefore  the 
place  at  which  the  statue  first  landed.  Pausanias 
(i.  33.  §  I),  it  is  true,  speaks  of  an  ancient  statue 
of  Artemis  at  Brauron ;  but  the  statue  brought  from 
Tauris  is  expressly  placed  by  Callimachus  (^Hymn, 
in  Dion.  173),  and  Euripides  Qphig.  in  Tcojw, 
1452)  at  Halae;  and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  distin- 
guishes the  temple  of  Artemis  Tauropolus  at  Halae 
Araphenides  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  Brauronia 
at  Brauron.  There  was  a  temple  of  Artemis  Brau- 
ronia on  the  Acropolis,  containing  a  statue  of  the 
goddess  by  Praxiteles.     (Pans.  i.  23.  §  7.) 

92.  Halae  Araphenides  ('AAol  'A/nk^t^WSct), 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Halae  Aezonides 
[No.  39],  lay  on  the  east  coast  between  Brauron 
and  Araphen,  and  was  the  proper  harbour  of  Brau- 
ron, from  whence  persons  crossed  over  to  Marmarium 
in  Euboea,  where  were  the  marble  quarries  of  Cary- 
stus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399,  x.  p.  446.)  Hence  Halae 
is  described  by  Euripides  {Iphig.  in  Taur.  1451) 
as  y€lToty  JiupdJUos  Kapwrrlas,  The  statue  of  the 
Taurian  Artemis  was  presented  at  this  place,  as  has 
been  already  shown.     [No.  91.] 

93.  Araphen  (A/ni^v),  on  the  east  ooost,  north 
of  Halae  and  Brauron,  the  name  of  which  is  pro- 
bably preserved  in  the  village  of  Rajtna^  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.  (Harpocr. ; 
Suid.;  Steph.;  Bekker,  Anecd,  i.  p.  338.) 

We  learn  from  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  tliat  the  demi 
in  tlie  Mesogaea  were  very  numerous ;  and  his  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  great  number  of  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  which  occur  in  this  district. 
(Wordsworth,  p.  226).  But  the  names  of  only  a 
few  have  been  preserved,  which  we  can  as«ign  with 
certainty  to  the  Mesogaea;  and  the  position  of  many 
of  these  is  doubtful. 

94.  PROSPALTA  (np6(rira\Ta)  lay  in  the  in- 
terior, between  2Soster  and  PotamoSj  at  the  modem 
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village  of  Kerali&j  as  we  may  infer  from  an  inscrip-^ 
tion  discovered  at  this  place.  (Paus.  i.  31.  §  1; 
Dem.  c.  Macart.  p.  1071;  Harpocr.;  Phot;  Suid.; 
Steph.) 

95,  Mtrrhinus  (Mvfi^tyovs)  lay  to  the  east  of 
Prasiae  or  Porio  Raphiij  at  Menmdaj  as  appears 
from  inscriptions  found  at  this  place.  Artemis 
Colaenis  was  worshipped  at  Myrrhinus  (Paus.  L  31. 
§  4;  Schol.  ad  Arittoph,  Av.  874);  and  in  one  of 
die  inscriptions  at  Meronda  mention  is  made  <^  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Colaenis.  (BSckh,  Inscr.  No. 
100.)     (See  also  Strab.  ix.  p.  399;  Steph.;  Phot.) 

96,  Phlya  (^Avo,  ^Avd),  the  site  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  lay  in  the  Mesogaea  from  the  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  list  of  Pausanias.  It  must 
have  been  a  place  of  importance  from  tlie  number  of 
temples  which  it  contained,  and  frcm  its  frequent 
mention  in  inscriptions.  (Paus.  i.  31.  §  4,  iv.  1. 
§  6;  Plut.  Them.  1;  Athen.  x.  d.  424;  Harpoqr.;-- ,. 
Suid.;  Steph.;  Phot.)J5n44if^^Wrf**tA*C  //'  -♦'-^ 

97,  98.  Paeania  (naiayla)^  divided  into  Upper 
and  Lower  Paeauia,  was  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Hymettus,  near  the  modem  village  of  Liogegu 
It  was  the  demus  of  Demosthenes.  (Paus.  i.  23. 
§  12;  Harpocr.;  Suid.;  Phot.;  Boss,  in  AnnaL  deff 
Intt.  Arch,  vol.  ix.  p.  5,  foil.) 

99.  Philaidab  (^tXa/8eu)  appears  to  have 
been  near  Brauron,  since  it  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Philaens,  the  son  of  the  Telamonian 
Ajaz,  who  dwelt  in  Brauron.  Philaldae  was  the 
demus  of  Peisistratus.  (Plut.  Sol.  10;  Plat. 
Hipparch.  p.  228;  Pans.  i.  35.  §  2;  Herod.  \*i. 
35.) 

100.  Cephale  (K«0aX^)  appears,  firom  the 
order  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  list  of  Pausanias 
(i.  31.  §  1),  to  have  been  situated  south  or  east  of 
Hymettus,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brauron 
and  Vraona,  where  Boss  fouid  an  inscription  contain- 
ing the  name  of  this  demus.  Cephale  possessed  a 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  who  were  here  called  the 
Great  Gods.  (Pans.  I.  c;  Harpocr.;  Suid.;  Phot.; 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  417.) 

101.  Sphsttus  (Z^ittti^s),  one  of  the  twelve 
ancient  cities,  and  subsequently  a  demus.  Its  posi- 
tion has  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  Leake  places 
it  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mesogaea,  and  thinks 
that  Spata  may  be  a  conruption  of  Sphettus.  That 
it  was  sHuated  either  in  the  Mesogaea  or  the  Paralia 
is  certain  from  the  legend,  that  Pallas,  who  had 
obtained  these  districts,  marched  upon  Athens  from 
Sphettus  by  the  Sphettian  Way.  (Pint.  Thes.  13; 
Philochor.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Hipp.  35.)  Now 
we  have  seen  good  reasons  for  believing  Uiat  Pallas 
must  have  marched  roimd  the  northern  extremity 
of  Hymettus  [see  above.  No.  32] ;  and  consequently 
the  Sphettian  road  must  have  taken  that  course. 
Although  the  Sphettian  road  cannot  therefore  have 
mn  along  the  western  coast  and  entered  Athens  from 
the  south,  as  many  modem  writers  maintain,  Sphet- 
tus was  probably  situated  further  south  than  Leake 
supposes,  inasmuch  as  Sphettus  and  Anaphlystns  are 
represented  as  sons  of  Troezen,  who  migrated  inta 
Attica;  and,  seeing  that  Anaphlystns  was  opposite 
Troezen,  it  is  inferred  that  Sphettus  was  probably  in 
the  same  direction.     (Pans.  ii.  30.  ^9 ;  Steph.  a.  vv. 

102.  CrTHERRUS  (K«5«n^^or,  Inscr.;   Kii^poj,*J^***; 
Kvflijpoi',  Strab.  ix.  p.  397 ;  Harpoc.;  Suid.;  Steph,;/''*'**-' 
Phot.),  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  cities,  and  after- 
wards a  demus.     Its  position  is  quite  uncertain* 
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JjBtkt  coDJectiirM  that  its  territory  as  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  may  hare  occupied  the  aonthem  end  of 
the  inland  country,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
territory  of  Sphettns  occupied  the  northem  half  of 
this  district.  Ross  however  conjecture,  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Paussnias  (yi.  22.  §  7),  that  Cytherus  may 
have  been  near  Gargettus.  Pausanias  states  that  the 
nymphs  of  the  river  Cytherus  in  Elis  were  called 
lonides  from  Ion,  the  sod  of  Gargettus,  when  he 
migrated  from  Adiens  to  Elis. 

(The  best  works  oa  the  demi  are  by  Leake,  The 
JDani  of  AtticOy  London,  1841,  2nd  ed.,  and  Boss, 
Die  Demen  wm  Attiia,  Halle,  1846;  from  both  of 
>rhich  great  assistance  has  been  derived  m  drawing 
Up  the  preceding  account.  Tlie  other  most  import- 
ant works  upon  the  topography  of  Attica  are  Grote- 
fend,  De  Demis  tive  Pagie  AtUcae,  GStt.  1829; 
Finlay,  in  Tratuactume  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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LiiertUure^  vol.  iiL  p.  396,  seq.,  and  Remarkt  on 
the  Topography  of  Oropia  and  DiaoricL,  12mo. 
Athens,  1838;  K.  O.  Hiilier,  art  Attika^  in  Ersch 
and  GrUber's  EncyclopSdie^  vol.  vi.,  tianfllated  by 
Lockhart,  London,  1842;  Wordsworth,  Alhena  aind 
Attica^  London,  1836;  Kruse,  HeUaSy  vol.  ii.; 
Leake,  Northem  Greece^  vol.  ii.;  Stuart's  Anti- 
quities; and  the  Travels  of  Dodwell,  Gell,  Briinsted, 
Fiedler,  and  Mure.) 

In  the  following  alphabetical  list  of  the  demi,  the 
first  column  contains  the  name  of  each  demus; 
the  second  that  of  the  demotes;  the  tliird  that  of  the 
tribe  to  which  each  demus  belonged  during  the  time 
of  tiie  ten  tribes;  and  the  fourth  that  of  the  tribe 
when  there  were  twelve  or  thirteen  tribes.  Of  the 
demi  in  this  list,  which  have  not  been  spoken  of 
above,  the  site  is  unknown. 


£.  Alphabetical  List  or  the  Deui. 


« 

1. 

•AYTfA^ 

'ATTtX^^K, 
^AyytKtif 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

2,3. 

'Aytcvkfi  Ka0vir9pOt¥  and 

*AyKv\ri$fVj 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

jhr^cp0cr. 

^AyKv\€6s 

t 

4. 

'A-yroSf ,  *Ayvovs 

*Ayvo(Mrun 

Acamantis 

DemetriaSi 
AtUlis. 

[*A7/)i<£8ai 

'AypidJIhis 

Hippothoontis.] 

5,6.| 

*A7poiA^)  jcotfvwep^r  V 
and  iv4y€p69r,            J 

^Aypv\*^s            y 

Erechtheis 

Attalis. 

7. 

•AfoWa 

'A^ijMcvf, 
'ACriyiS$fy 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

8. 

^ASfu^oP  (;A$fun^ia) 
AiytXia  (Af/tAos) 

^Ae/iovtis 

Cecropis 

Attalis. 

9. 

AhyiKit^f 

Antiochis 

Antiodiis. 

10. 

A10aAi3a« 

AieoMhit 

Leontis 

Antigonis(?) 

11. 

Ai^otril 

Al^vytis 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

12. 

'AAa2  Al^wlSts 

'AAotc^f 

Cecro{Ms 

Cecropis. 

13. 

*AXal  *Apa^Wffcs 

'AAcuf^r 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

14. 

'AXt^Mfwa 

'AAc{ay8p«^T 

Acamantis 

Acamantb. 

15. 

'AXi/u»vf 

'A\ifMwrtos 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

16. 

'AAmtck^ 

^AXwrtKriBty, 
'AAanrcir«c<;s 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

17. 

'A/ia{arr«ia 

*A/Aa|ai>Tci«uT, 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

18. 

*Af(^iTpo«4 

^Att^npowridtP 

Antiochis. 

19. 

'Aj'cryvfwOf 

^Arayupdfftos 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

20. 

'Amucaia 

'Aycuroicvi 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

21. 

^Aydpkvaros 

^Aya^ucrrior 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

22. 

'AiroAAMWa 

'AiroAAM'tc^f 

Attalis. 

23. 

*Apailffiy 

'Apa^vioi 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

24. 

•AT^ni 

'AniKf^ 

Antiochis 

Attalis. 

26. 

"A^ra 

*A^tBpa!ds 

Aeantis, 
Leontis 

Pt4>lemaifl, 
Hadrianis. 

27. 

*Axapval 

'AxopycvT 

Oeneis 

Oen«is. 

28. 

'Ax«pSovf  (*Axy»8ovf * 

*Axfp^ovaios 

Hippothoontis 

29. 

Bar^$tp 

Aegeis. 

30. 

BfpfructSflu 

Btpwucihis 

Ptolemais. 

31. 

Bq<ra 

Bi)<rcuci6T 

Antiochis 

Hadrianis. 

32. 

Bou^ioi 

Bott&rios 

33. 

Bovrddris 

Oeneis 

Aegeis  (?) 

34. 

rafryriTr6s 

Tapyfirrtos 

Oeneis  (?) 

Aegeis. 

35. 

rpaia 

Tpatis 

Pandionis. 

36. 

Acu8a\id« 

AotSoAlSffS 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

37. 

Afip<(8cT 

AtipaZuinis 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

38. 

AcaeAcia 

A«fc<Aci;f, 
AcKcAcc^s 

Hippothoontis 

Hadrianis. 

39. 

AtS/i€ia 

Aioficvs, 

AlO/ACf^t, 

Aiofiettvs 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 
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40. 

Eipeaiiku, 

'Hp«(riSai 

41. 

EiTda  ClTio) 

42. 

'Ek6\7i 

43. 

*E^xuovs 

44. 

'E\tvfflt 

45. 

*Eir€UciSeu 

46. 

*Eiriiaf^iaia 

47. 

*EplKua 

'EpUaiOj 

48. 

Epfws 

49. 

'EpoidSau 

50. 

*Epxia  CE/>X««») 

51. 

'Eimala, 

'laruda 

52. 

EfnfoarUku 

53. 

Einrupldai 

54. 

Ehwfvno¥  (^AmwpJia)  • 

55. 

*Ex<A(8at 

[*H^<rrtc(8ax,  see  *I^t(r- 

56. 

57. 

eoped 

58. 

BopiKSs 

59. 

epia 

60. 

^ufuurdJiai  (0v/*otr<i8cu) 

61. 

QvpywlBai 

62. 

*lKapta 

63. 

['iT^o,  see  EIt^o.] 

64. 

'I^io-Tuidai  (^*H<pcu<rrid8ai) 

65. 

*IctfW8(u 

66. 

K«ipi(i5ou 

67. 

K^pofuucds  (KcfKififts) 

68. 

K«^»aA^ 

69. 

KvSal  {KifioC) 

70. 

KriTToi  (KlJTT^j) 

71. 

Kriifuaia 

72. 

KiKuyva 

73. 

KoBwhUm 

74. 

KolKri 

75. 

KoWvtSs  (KoXwtt^s) 

76. 

Ko\uv6s 

77. 

Kor0u\i) 

78. 

Kdrrpos 

79. 

KopviaW6s 

80. 

Kpi&a 

81. 

KptaiFfla  (KptowfZai) 

82. 

Kv^a&iivcuoy 

83. 

KvSovTi&u 

84. 

KvBripos  (Kvertpoy) 

85. 

K^KoAa 

86. 

KvpruiSfiu  (Ku|pT«78eu) 

87. 

AoKidiai 

88,) 
89.] 

AofiiFTpai      KaO6w9p0w  1 

and  {nivtpQtp,             S 

90. 

AiKKoy 

91. 

AfvKoy6ri  (AcMc^Kior) 

92. 

AfVKOir^pa 
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Eircoibr 

*£iC(Ucioi  (?) 

'EffoA^tfcy 

'EAcuoixrios 

*E\twTlytos 

^Eir§iKUi7js 

'Ettucri^iaios 

'Eputut^Sf 

*Epuc99Vi 

"Epfjuios 

'EpoidSi}; 

'Epx^^^f 
'EffTiat6$ty 

Ei>yo(rriZris 
Einrvpii^f 
EimyvfM^s 
'Ex«A/8ijf 


9opu6eyj 

Bopattivs 

BopUios 

Bptdaios 

BufuurdJ^t 

Bvpytcyi^ns 

^lKapu6s 

^l^iffTidBris 

*luyl9vs 

KfipidSrts 

iK  KfpafUmyj 

Ktpofifvs 

Kt^paXrjB^y 

iK  Ktfiwy 

KflTTlOS 

KtKvyy€V$ 

4k  Koi\ri$ 

KoAAirrcvs 

^K  Kx>\«yov, 

KoXwyrjBtyj 

Ko\tcy*is 

]ioy$vKf6s, 

Koy0v\ihis 

K6rp€io^ 

KopvSoAAet^r 

Kpic0c(}r 

KvBadriycutiis 
Kvdayrl^s 

Kv^piof 

KvpTiaSris 
AaucidJhis 

Aofjorrpv&s 

AtvKoyot^Sf 
AwKoyatfvt 


Acamantis 

Acamantis 
Leontu 

Hippothoontis 
Hippothoontis 


Acamantis 
Hippothoontis 
Aegeis 
A^eis 


Erechtheis 


Erechtheis 

Antlochis 

Acamantis 

Oeneis 

Hippothoontis 

Aeanfcis 

A^eis 


Aegeis 

Hippothoontis 

Acamantis 

Acamantis 

Erechth^ 

Leontis 

Erechtheis 

Acamantis, 

CecxDjus 

Oeneis 

Aegeis 
Antiochis 


Pandionis 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis 

Antiocliis 

Leontis 

Pandicsiis 

A^eis 

Pandionis 


Oeneis 
Erechtheis 

Leontis 


Acamantis. 

Acamantis. 
Ptolemais. 

Hadrianis. 

Hippothoontis. 

Cecropis. 

Oeneis. 

Aegeis. 

Acamantis. 
Hippothoontis. 
Aegeis. 
Aegeis. 

Antigonis. 

Leontis. 

Erechtheis. 


Ptolemais, 
Antigonis. 
Antiochis. 

Acamantis. 

Oeneis. 

Hippothoontis. 

Ptolemais 

Aegeis. 


Acamantis. 
Aegeis. 
Hippothoontis. 
Acamantis. 

Acamantis. 

Erechtheui. 

Leontis. 

Erechtheis. 

Acamantis. 


Hippothoontis. 
Aegeis. 
Aegeis, 
Ptolemais. 

Ptc^mais. 

Hippotlioontis. 

Attalis. 

Antiochis. 

Leontis. 

Pandionis. 

Aegeis, 

Ptulemais. 

Pandionis. 

Acantis. 

Acamantis. 

Oeneis. 

Erechtheis. 

Antiochis. 
Leontis. 

Antiochis. 
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93. 

Aowrta 

Aovffith 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

94. 

Mofxttfcir 

MapaBtiinos 

AeantiB 

Aeantis. 

95. 

MfXtuval 

M*\atv(vs 

Antiochis. 

96. 

MtXirri 

McAircvf 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

97. 

Vlv^ipovs 

JAvj^pivoifatos 

Pandionia 

Pandionis. 

98. 

VLv^fuvoirrni 

ix  Mvfi^tPO^TTfJS 

Aegeis. 

99. 

gLvtrhm 

Ei/ircTcuc6v 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

loa 

'OoCfla) 

'Oacvf ,  'OawJr, 
"OoBty/ClaBtP 

Pondionis 

Pandionis, 
Hadnanis. 

101. 

"Oi,  (Oft,) 

'C^0cr,  Oi^y 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

102. 

Ob^in  (near  Marntiimi) 

OtPtuos 

Aeands 

Attali8(?) 

103. 

(Af&n  (near  £leiuia} 

Ouftuos 

Hippothoontas 

Ptolemais(?) 

104. 

OJov  AMcAcur^y 

i^  Otov 

Uippothoontis 

105. 

Olov  Ktpa^€uc6i^ 

dkotou 

Leontis 

106. 

^Orpvvtts 

^Orpvp^is 

Aegeis. 

107,  f 
108.1 

nateada  xMu^pfi^v  and) 

TicucLPu^i 

Pandlonis 

Pandionis. 

# 

109. 

natoviSat 

TlcuorfSifS 

Leontb 

Leontis. 

110. 

UdKC^Hf  UdKoKaf 

noucoAc^f 

111. 

IlaAA^nf 

UoXXriPvis 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

112. 

nttfiiwriirit 

Ereditheis 

Erechtheis. 

113. 

n«ipcuf^ 

TlMtpaifiis 

Uippothoootis 

Hippothoontis. 

114. 

n«rrc\i| 

ncKTcA^tfcK 

Antiochis.  ' 

115, 
116.  \ 

UtpyanHi  icoMw^pOtv  and  ) 

UtpyaoTiBty 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

117. 

ncfMOtfiSai 

UtpiBol^g 

Oeneis 

Attalis(?) 

118. 

nc^«8cu 

Tlf^tSris 

Aeontis 

Antiochis. 

119. 

n^AifirfS 

mAiyf 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

12a 

Uteos  (nlr$os) 

TliB€^ 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

121. 

TlXA99ta 

n\wBfi€6Sf 

A^eb 

Aegeis. 

122. 

nipo9 

n6ptos 

Acamantis 

123, 1 
124.1 

Mpt^y,                   j 

nordfuos 

Leontis 

125. 

np€urtal 

npturuiis 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

126. 

npoidKufOot 

npo9a\i<n9S 

Pandionis. 

127. 

tlpwrwttXTti 

lipomtdKrios 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

128.  . 

UrtKia 

flrcAcfUTMS 

Oeneis. 

129. 

'PoKiitu 

ycucihis 

Acanuutis 

13a 

'POfUVVS 

[SoAa^l.] 

'PofU'OVO'lOf 

Aeantis 

Aeantis. 

131. 

Sij/iax/Soi 

^n/mxi9rif 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

132. 

Sxa^wCScu 

^at*£»pihit 

Leontis 

Leontis, 

133. 

Sovriof^ 

^vpuiis 

Leontis 

Attalis. 

134. 

Srfipta 

Srctpicbf 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

135. 

Xvipliat 

:iu8plhis 

Erechtlieis 

Erechtheis. 

136. 

SwoAirrr^ff 

JivnaK^mos 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

137. 

2tl>*M\ri 

S^cySoAciJs 

Hippothoontis. 

138. 

a^irrros 

2^^TTI0f 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

139. 

Tap<r6s 

Tapa-€^ 

Ptolemais. 

140. 

TiBpat  (TtlBpai) 

TiBpiUrtos 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

141. 

TnoKliiu 

Ttrcucffhit 

Aeantis 

Antiochis. 

142. 

Tpuc6pv$os 

TptKop6(rtos 

Aeantis 

Aeantis. 

143. 

TpaniuUt  (TpoftiJLUs) 

TpUftfJMis 

Cecropis. 

144. 

Tvpfdieu  (TupfuiSat) 

Tvpfd^s 

Oeneis 

Oeneis  (?) 

145. 

TSiOat 

'T^aSqr 

Leontis 

Leontis  (?) 

146. 

*Tir^ia 

*Tt»p€^* 

Leontis. 

147. 

*6Xfipow  (♦dAiipos) 

^aAT7/>c(fr 

Antiocbis, 
AfiAntiJi 

Aeantis. 

148. 

«r)«Mi 

^iryai*^' 

■   Aeantis 

r  Aegeis, 
■^  Pandionis, 

149. 

♦nyola 

^iiyoicifr 

(  Hadrianis. 

150. 

*fryovs 

^iTToifcriof 

Erechthds 

Erechtheis. 

151. 

*t\«JSat 

^iAai9i;r 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

152. 

*\^  (*}m£) 

♦Avct^y 
♦Au^etr 

Cecropis 

Ptolemais. 

153. 

^ptdf^UH 

^pti^iov 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

154 

^vki 

^vxifftos 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

155. 

♦TPN 

Antiochis. 

156. 

XoirriCiS 

XaffTitih 
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157. 

X 

Ereclitheis. 

158. 

Xo\afy6s  {KoXofryla) 

Xokafyt^s 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

159. 

XoAAciSoi  (KoAA/dcu) 

Xo\e<8i}s 

Leoutis 

Acgeis. 

160. 

rna.  see  "Oo.] 

Va^lhis 

Acantis. 

ATTrCITUS  CArriKnot,  Ptol.  v.  9),  or  AXTI- 
CEITES  C^VTuettrrii,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  494,  495),  a 
great  river  in  the  countty  of  the  Maeotae,  in  Sarmatia 
Asiatica,  with  two  months,  the  one  fallii^;  into  the 
Pains  Maeotis,  and  the  other  into  the  £azine ;  bnt 
the  latter  formed  first  the  lake  of  Corocondametis 
(Kopoiroy8ajui/Tis),  so  named  from  the  town  of 
Corooondame.  It  is  evidently  the  Kuban.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  it  was  also  called  Hypanis,  and 
Ptolemy  calls  its  soathem  arm  Vardanes.      [P.  S.] 

ATTPDIUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Attidiates  among  the 
inland  towns  of  that  province  (iii.  14.  s.  19).  But 
its  existence  as  a  municipal  town  is  confirmed  by 
inscriptions  (Holsten.  A^o^  ad  Cluoer,  p.  83;  Orell. 
Inter.  88),  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  ^*  Attidi< 
atis  ager "  mentioned  in  the  Liber  de  ColonUt  (p. 
252)  among  those  of  Picenum  is  only  a  corruption 
of  '*  Attidiatis.**  The  site  is  clearly  marked  by  the 
village  of  Ati^iOf  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Aesis,  about  2  miles  S.  of  the  modem  city  of  Fabri- 
anOf  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Attidium  appear  to 
have  migrated  in  the  middle  ages.  Some  ruins 
and  numerous  inscriptions  still  remain  at  Attiffio. 
(Gluver.  Ital.  p.  614;  Calindri,  StatUtica  ddPon- 
tificio  Stato^  p.  115;  Ramelli,  Iscrizioni  di  Fabri- 
ano,  in  Bull  d  Inst.  1845,  p.  127.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

ATTUBI  or  A'TUBI  (prob.  Espejo,  on  the 
Guadajoz)j  a  colony  in  Hispania  Baetica,  with  the 
surname  Claritas  Julia,  belonging  to  the  conventus 
of  Astigi.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Mariana,  iii.  21; 
Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  54,  x.  149,  xii.  303;  Volk- 
mann,  Reisen,  voL  ii.  p.  18;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  366.)  [P.  S.] 

ATTU'DA  CAttowSo:  Eth.  'Attow8«i;«),  a  town 
of  Caria,  or  of  Phrygia,  as  some  suppose,  noticed 
only  by  Hierocles  and  the  later  authorities.  But 
there  are  coins  of  the  place  with  the  epigraph  'Upa 
Bou\ri  ^ArrouBdw,  of  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
later.  The  coins  show  that  the  Men  Cams  was 
worshipped  there.  An  inscription  is  said  to  show 
that  the  site  is  that  of  Ypsili  Hissarj  south-east  of 
Aphrodiaas  in  Caria.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minora  vol.  ii. 
p.  55 ;  Forbiger,  voL  ii.  p.  235.)  [G.  L.l 

ATUATICI.    [Aduatici.] 

ATO'RIA-     [Assyria.] 

ATU'RIA  (prob.  Oria\  a  river  of  Hispania  Tar- 
rnconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vascones.  (Mela, 
iu.  1 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I,  p.  300.)  [P.  S.] 

ATURUS  (^Adour\  as  Lucan  (i.  420)  names  it, 
or  ATURRUS  (Auson.  Mottll  v.  467),  a  river  of 
Aquitania.  Vibius  Sequester  has  the  name  Atyr 
(ed.  Oberl.  p.  68),  which  is  tlie  genuine  name,  unless 
we  should  write  Atur.  The  Adur  of  Sussex  is  the 
same  name.  Ptolemy's  form  Aturis  is  the  Aqui- 
tanian  word  with  a  Greek  termination.  The  Atums 
is  the  chief  river  of  Aquitania.  It  drains  some  of 
the  valleys  cm  the  north  face  of  tlie  western  part  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  lias  a  course  of  about  170  miles 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  it  enters  below  Ba- 
yonue.  The  town  of  Aquae  Augustae  was  on  the 
Atums.     The  poets  call  the  river  TarbellictiS|  fipom 


the  name  of  the  Tarbelli,  an  Aquitanian  people  who 
occupied  the  fiat  coast  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Adour. 

It  seems  that  there  was  a  tribe  named  Atum 
(Tibull.  i.  7,  according  to  the  emended  text)  or 
Aturenses :  probably  this  was  a  name  given  to  the 
inhaltitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Atur.        [G.  L.] 

ATU'SA,  a  town  m  Ass}Tia,  the  exact  site  of 
which  has  been  much  questioned.  It  has,  however, 
been  determined  lately,  by  the  publication  of  a  very 
rare  and  almost  unique  cdn,  bearing  the  inscription 
*Aroxf(nwv  r&v  irpibs  rbv  Kowpov  (Millingen, 
SifUoge  of  UnediUd  Coins,  4to.  1837).  It  had, 
indeed,  been  noticed  previously,  and  correctly,  by 
Weston  (Archaeol.  xvi.  pp.  9  and  89),  though  Sestini 
(Letter,  Numism.  Ser.  ii.  vol.  vi.  p.  80)  questioned 
the  attribution,  on  insufiici^ent  grounds.  The  fa- 
bric, form  of  the  inscription,  the  arrow  symbolical 
of  the  Tigris  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529).  all  combine  to 
refer  the  coin  to  a  country  in  that  part  (X  Asia, 
and,  if  the  coin  be  evidence  enough,  to  a  city  on 
the  Caprus,  now  Lesser  Zab.  The  name,  too, 
is  probably  Assyrian,  and  may  be  derived  either 
from  Atoesa,  which  was  a  naticmal  Assyrian  name 
(Euseb.  Ckron.  an.  583;  Conon,  vi.),  or  else  a 
modification  of  t&o  ancient  name  Aturia.  [As- 
syria.] A  passage  of  Pliny  (v.  40),  where  the 
name  Attusa  occurs,  is  manifestly  corrapt 

Cramer,  on  the  authority  of  a  single  autonomoua 
coin,  speaks  of  Atusia,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  river 
Caprus,  which  flows  into  the  Maeander;  bnt  he  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  coin  mentioned  above.  (Cramer, 
Asia  Minor^  vol.  iu  p.  55.)  [V.] 

AUALI'TES  SINUS  {KhaXirni  ic6\itot,  Steph. 
B.  8.  v.y  *A$aklrfis  in  some  manuscripts  of  Ptolemy, 
iv.  7.  §§  27,  39 ;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  34;  Arrian.  Perip. 
Mar.  Eryth.  p.  6:  Eth.  AvoXirt^f),  the  modem 
Zeyla,  in  Abyssinia,  was  a  deep  bay  on  the  eeu>tem 
coiUJt  of  Africa,  in  lat.  1 1°  N.,  SW.  of  the  Straits  of 
JBab-el'Man-deb.  At  the  head  of  the  bay  was  a 
toiivn  Avalites;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate 
district  were  called  Avalitae.  They  were  dependent 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Axum.  fW.  B.  D.] 

AUA'SIS.     [Oasis.] 

AUDUS  (AMuf ),  a  river  of  Maurctania  Caesa- 
riensis  (aft  Sitifcnsis),  falling  into  the  Sinus  Numi- 
dicus  ((r.  of  Boujayaii).  It  b  placed  by  Ptolemy 
10'  W.  of  Igilgil^  {Jijelt)y  a  position  which  identi- 
fies it,  according  to  Pellissicr,  with  a  river  called 
Wad^Jenan,  not  marked  on  the  maps.  If  so,  the 
promontory  Audum  (ASSoi^),  which  Ptolemy  places 
10'  W.  of  the  Audus,  would  be  C.  Cavallo. .  (Ptol. 
iv.  2.  §§  10, 11).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy 
seems  to  make  Audum  the  W.  headland  of  the  ISnus 
Numidicus  (C  Carbon  or  Has  Metznkoub);  and;  if 
this  be  its  true  poeition,  the  Audus  might  be  identi- 
fied with  the  considerable  river  Sumeim^  fidiing  into 
the  gulf  £.  <^  BoujayaK,  and  answering  (on  the 
other  supposition)  to  the  Sisar  of  Ptolemy.  Mannert 
solves  the  difiiculty  by  supposing  that  here  (as  cer- 
tainly sometimes  happens)  Ptolemy  got  double 
results  from  two  inconsistent  accounts,  and  that  hb 
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Suar  and  AndoB  are  the  same  river,  and  identical 
«lao  with  the  Usak  of  Pliny.  Perhaps  the  two 
names,  Aodus  and  Sisar  (or  Usar),  maj  belong  to 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Sumeimy  of  which  the 
western  is  still  called  AdoWj  and  the  other  Ajeby, 
(Mannert,  ToL  x.  pt.  2.  p.  411 ;  Pdlissier,  £xphr<i- 
turn  de  VAlgiri^,  toI.  tI.  p.  356.)  [P.  S.] 

AUFIDE'NA  (JihipMiva,  Ptol.:  E(k,  Aafideuas, 
Stis:  Affidena\  a  dtj  o£  northern  Samnium,  situ- 
ated in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sagrus,  or  Sangro* 
Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  the  chief  dty  of  the  Caiu- 
ceni,  the  most  northern  tribe  of  the  Samnites;  and 
the  Itineraries  place  it  24  miles  from  Sulmo,  and  28 
firom  Aewemia,  but  the  latter  number  is  certainly 
erroneous.  (PtoL  UL  1.  §  66;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  102.) 
The  remains  of  its  massive  ancient  walls  prove  that 
it  must  have  been  a  fortress  of  great  strength ;  but 
the  only  notice  of  it  in  history  is  that  of  its  conquest 
by  the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Fulvins,  who  took  it  by 
storm  in  B.  c.  298.  (Liv.  x.  12.)  It  seems  V>  have 
suffered  severely  in  common  with  the  other  Samnite 
cities  from  the  ravages  of  Sulla,  but  received  a  mili- 
tary colony  under  Caesar  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  259; 
Zumpt,  de  CoUfnnSy  p.  307),  and  continued  to  exist 
under  the  empire  as  a  municipal  town  of  some  con- 
seqoenoe.  (Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17 ;  OieU.  Inter,  3776 ; 
Zumpt,  2.  c.)  The  modem  viUage  of  Alfidenc^  as 
is  olbm  the  case  in  Italy,  though  it  has  retained  the 
name  of  Aufidena,  does  not  occupy  its  original  site; 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  (consisting  principally 
of  portions  of  its  walls  of  a  very  rude  and  massive 
character)  are  still  visible  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank 
d[  the  river  Sangro^  about  5  miles  above  CasUl  di 
Saagro.  Numerous  architectural  fragments  and 
other  andent  relics  of  Boman  date  are  also  still 
found  on  the  site.  (Bomanelli,  vol.  iU  pp.  486, 487 ; 
Craven's  Ahrvzd,  vol.  u.  p.  59.)^    [fi.  H.  B.] 

AUTIDUS  (A%dor:  0/anto%  the  principal 
river  of  Apulia,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
Southern  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Po- 
lybins  says  (iii.  110)  that  it  is  the  only  river  of 
Italy  that  traverses  the  central  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  is  a  mistake;  but  its  sources  are  at  so 
short  a  distance  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  to  have 
readily  given  rise  to  the  error.  It  actually  rises  in 
the  Apennines,  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  about 
15  miles  W.  of  Compsa  (Conea),  and  only  25  from 
Salemnm,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  S^  From  thence  it 
flows  throngh  the  rugged  mountain  country  of  the 
Hirpini  for  a  distance  df  above  40  miles  to  Uie  fron- 
tie/8  of  Apulia,  which  it  crosses  between  Asculum 
and  Venusia,  and  traverses  the  broad  plains  of  that 
province,  till  it  discharges  itself  uito  the  Adriatic, 
about  half  way  between  Sipontum  and  Barium. 
Like  most  of  the  rivers  of  Italy,  it  has  much  of  the 
character  of  a  great  mountain  torrent.  Horace, 
whose  native  place  of  Venusia  was  scarcely  10  miles 
distant  frnn  the  Aufidus  (whence  he  calls  himself 
**  looge  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum,"  Carm,  iv.  9. 
2X  aJJodes  repeatedly  to  the  violent  and  impetuous 
character  of  its  stream,  when  swollen  by  winter 
floods  or  by  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Hirpini;  nor  has  it  in  thb  respect  d^enoated  from 
its  andent  character.  (Hor.  Carm.  iiL  30.  10,  iv. 
14.  25,  S€U.  L  1  58.)  But  in  the  summer,  on  the 
contrary,  it  dwindles  to  a  very  inconsiderable  river, 
80  that  K  is  at  this  season  readily  fbrdable  at  almost 
any  pdnt;  and  bdow  Cannsium  it  is  described  by  a 
noent  traveller  as  "a  scanty  stream,  holding  its 
slow  and  winding  course  through  the  flat  country 
from  thence  to  the  sea.**    (Craven,  TraveUf  p.  86.) 
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Hence  Sillus  Italious,  in  describing  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  speaks  of  the  "  stagnant  Aufidus"  {aiagna 
Atifidd,  X.  180;  see  also  xi.  510),  an  epithet  well 
deserved  where  it  traverses  that  celebrated  plain. 
So  winding  is  this  part  of  its  course,  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  bridge  of  Cannsium  to  the  sea,  which 
is  only  15  miles  in  a  direct  line,  is  nearly  double 
that  distance  along  the  river.  (Lupuli,  Iter  Fie- 
mum.  p.  176;  Swinburne,  Travelty  voL  i.  p.  165; 
Giustiniani,  IHz.  Geogr.  pt.  ii.  voL  iii.  p.  44.) 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  navigable  for  a  distance  a{ 
90  stadia  from  its  mouth,  at  which  point  the  Ca- 
nusians  had  an  emporium.  But  this  could  never 
have  been  accessible  to  any  but  very  small  vessels. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  283;  Plin.  iii.  II.  s.  16;  Mela,  u.  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  15.) 

There  are  at  the  present  day  only  three  bridges 
over  the  Aufidus,  all  of  which  are  believed  to  have 
been  originally  of  andent  construction ;  the  one  called 
the  Fonte  di  CanoM^  3  miles  W.  of  that  city,  was 
traversed  by  the  Via  Trajana  from  Herdonia  to 
Canusium;  that  called  the  PonU  di  Sia.  Venere^ 
about  7  miles  from  Lacedogneit  is  clearly  the  Pons 
AuFiDi  of  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  121),  which  pUoes  it 
on  the  direct  road  from  Beneventum  to  Venusia, 
18  M.  P.  from  the  latter  dty.  The  ancient  Koir.an 
bridge  is  still  preserved,  and  an  inscription  recorda 
its  restoration  by  M.  Aurelius.  (Pratilli,  ViaAppic^ 
iv.  C.5,  p.  469;  Lupuli,  Iter  Vemuin.  p.  178;  Bo- 
manelli, vol.  ii.  pp.  230,  231.) 

The  Itineraries  also  notice  a  station  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  coast  road 
from  Sipontum  to  Barium;  but  its  name  is  cor- 
rupted into  Aufidena  (Itin.  Ant  p.  314)  and  Au- 
finum  (Tab.  Pent)  [E.  H.  B] 

AUFINA,  a  dty  of  the  Veetini,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  12.  s.  17),  who  enumerates  the  "  Au- 
finates  Cismontani "  among  the  conmiunities  of  the 
Vestini;  and  tdls  us  that  they  were  united  with  the 
Pdtuinates,  but  whether  mumcipally  or  locally,  is  not 
clear.  The  modem  village  of  Ofenoj  about  12  miles 
N.  of  Popolij  in  the  lofty  and  rugged  group  of 
mountains  N.  of  the  Atemus,  retains  the  andent 
site  as  wdl  as  name.  It  was  a  bishop*s  see  as  late 
as  the  6th  century,  and  numerous  antiquities  have 
been  found  there.  (Holsten.  Not  in  Cluoer.  p. 
140;  Bomanelli,  vol.  iiL  p.  271.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

AUFONA,  a  river  in  Britain.  In  Tadtns  {Annal 
xiL  31)  we  find  that  Ostorins  covered  the  rivers 
Sabrina  and  Antona  with  encampments.  The  Geo- 
grapher of  Bavenna  has  Au/ona^  and  the  Gloucester- 
shire Avon  suits  the  locality.  This  has  justified 
the  current  notion  that  such  was  dther  the  true 
reading  of  Tacitus,  or  else  that  it  would  have  been 
more  correctly  so  written  by  the  author^  [R.  G.  L.] 

AUGEIAE  (ACyual:  Eth.  Kiy*&Tiii).  I.  A 
town  of  Locris  Epicneraidia,  near  Scarpheia,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  but  which  had  disappeared  in  the 
time  of  Strabo.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  532;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
426;  Steph.  B.  «.r.) 

2.  A  town  of  Laconia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (IL 
ii.  583),  probably  the  same  as  the  later  Aegiae. 
[Aeoiab.] 

AU'GILA  (ra  AffyiXo:  Eth.  AirytXirai,  Steph. 
B. ;  Ai^iAai,  PtoL ;  Augilae  or  Augylae,  Mela  and 
Plin. :  Aujelah\  an  oasis  in  the  desert  aS  Barca,  in 
the  region  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Africa,  about  Sj[°  S. 
of  Cyrene.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
oases  formed  by  salt  hills  {koXwvoI  &\os)y  which  he 
places  at  inten'als  of  10  days'  journey  along  the 
ridge  of  sand  which  he  supposes  to  form  the  N. 
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margin  of  the  Great  Desert.  His  distance  of  10 
days'  W.  of  the  oasis  of  Ammon  is  oonfirmed  by 
Honemann,  who  made  the  journey  with  great  speed 
in  9  days;  but  the  time  nsnally  taken  by  the  cam- 
vans  is  13  days.  In  the  time  of  Herodotns  the 
oasis  belonged  to  the  Nabamonbs,  who  then  dwelt 
along  the  shore  fhnn  Egypt  to  the  Great  Syrtis; 
and  who,  in  the  Stammer  time,  left  their  flocks  (m 
the  coast,  and  migrated  to  Angila  to  gatiier  the 
dates  with  which  it  aboonded.  (Herod,  iv.  172. 
182:  in  the  latter  passage  some  MSS-have  kXyiXeu) 
It  was  not,  however,  nninhabited  at  other  seasons,  for 
Herodotns  expressly  says,  ical  ftyOpwffoi  wfpl  a^^ 
oUtowu  Mela  and  Pliny,  in  abridging  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  have  transferred  to  the  Augilae 
(by  a  carelessness  which  is  evident  on  comparison) 
what  he  says  of  the  Nasamones.  (Mela,  i.  4,  8 ; 
Plin.  V.  4,  8.)  They  place  them  next  to  the  Gara- 
mantes,  at  a  distance  of  12  days*  joum^.  (Plin.) 
Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  §  30)  mentions  the  Augilae  and  the 
Nasamones  together,  in  sudi  a  manner  as  to  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  Nasamones,  when  driven 
back  from  the  coast  by  the  Greek  colonists,  had 
made  the  oasb  of  Aogila  their  chief  abode.  Ste- 
phanus  Byzantinus  calls  Augila  a  dty. 

The  oasis,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name, 
forms  one  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  caravan  route 
from  Cairo  to  Fezzan.  It  is  placed  by  Rennell  in 
30°  3'  N.  lat,  and  22°  46'  E.  long.,  180  miles  SE. 
of  Barca,  180  W.  by  N.  of  Siwah  (the  Ammonium), 
and  426  E.  by  N.  of  Mourzouk.  Later  authorities 
pbce  AujUah  (the  village)  m  29°  15'  N.  lat  and 
21°  55'  E.  long.  It  consists  of  three  oases,  that  of 
AujUah  properly  so  called,  and  those  of  Jalloo 
(Pacho:  Mojabray  Homemann)  and  Lesfikemhy 
a  little  E.  and  N£.  of  the  former,  containing  several 
villages,  the  chief  of  which  is  called  Attjilah^  and 
supporting  a  population  of  9000  or  10,000.  Each 
of  these  oases  is  a  small  hill  (the  KoXwds  of  Hero- 
dotus), covered  with  a  forest  of  palm-trees,  and 
rising  out  of  an  unbroken  plain  of  red  sand,  at  the 
S.  foot  of  the  mountain  range  on  the  S.  (^  Cyrenaica. 
The  sands  around  the  oasis  are  impregnated  with  salts 
of  soda.  They  are  connected  with  the  N.  coast  by  a 
series  of  smaller  oases.  Augila  is  still  famous  for  the 
palm-trees  menticned  by  Herodotus  and  by  the  Arabian 
geographer  Abulfeda.  An  interesting  parallel  to 
HerodotWs  story  of  the  gathering  of  the  date  har- 
vest by  the  Nasamones  occurs  in  the  case  of  a  simi- 
lar oasis  further  to  the  E.,  the  dates  of  which  are 
gathered  by  the  people  of  Dema  on  the  coast 

According  to  Procopius  {Atdif,  vi,  1),  there  were 
temples  in  the  oasis,  which  Justinian  converted  into 
Chxistian  churches.  There  are  still  some  traces  of 
ruins  to  be  seen. 

(Rennell,  Geographif  of  Eerodotm^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
209,  212,  213,  271 ;  Homemann,  JournaX  of  Tra- 
veUfrom  Cairo  to  Mourzouk;  Heeren,  Researches j 
&c.,  African  NattonSy  vol.  i.  p.  213;  Pacho, 
Voyage  dans  la  Marmariquey  p.  272.)     [P.  S.] 

AUGUSTA  (,Eth,  Augustanus,  Steph.  B.  s,  v, 
Aiiyovara)j  a  Cilician  town,  in  the  interior.  (Plin. 
V.  27.)  The  name  shows  that  it  was  eitiier  founded 
under  the  patronage  of  some  Roman  emperor,  or  a 
new  Roman  name  was  given  to  an  old  place.  Ptolemy 
places  this  town  in  a  district  named  Btyelice.  [G.  L.J 

AUGUSTA  AUSCORUM  (Auch)y  tiie  chief  town 
of  the  Ausci,  a  people  of  Aquitania.  Augusta  was 
oiiginally  Glimberrum  (Mela,  iii.  2),  which  seems  to 
be  a  Basque  name.  Like  many  other  Gallic  towns 
named  Augusta,  it  obtained  tiiis  appellation  under 
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Augustus  or  some  of  his  successors.  It  was  on  tho 
road  from  Bordeasix  to  Toulouse,  It  appears  in  the 
Table  under  the  name  EUberre;  and  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.,  on  the  route  from  Aginnnm  (^Agtn)  to 
Lugdunum  in  Aquitania,  under  the  name  of  CUm- 
beiTum.  Auch  is  the  chief  town  of  the  department 
of  GerSy  and  on  the  river  GtrSy  a  tributary  of  the 
Garonne,     [Acbci.]  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  ASTURICA.  [AartnucA  Au- 
gusta.] 

AUGUSTA  EMEHITA  (Afryoifcrra  'H/iepfra: 
Meriday  Ru.),  the  chief  dty  of  Lusitania  in  Spain, 
was  built  in  b.  c.  23,  by  Pnblius  Carisins,  the 
legate  of  Augustus,  who  colonized  it  with  the  vete- 
rans of  the  5th  and  10th  legions  whose  term  of 
service  had  expired  (emeriifi),  at  the  close  of  the 
Cantabrian  War.  (Dion  Cass.  liiL  26;  Strab.  iii. 
pp.  151,  166.)  It  was,  of  course,  a  colonia  from 
the  first,  and  at  a  later  period  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  the  jus  Italicum.  (Paullus,  Dig,  viii.  de 
Cens.)  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  juridical 
divisions  of  Lusitania,  the  coftrenAw  EmeriUauis. 
(Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35.)  It  speedily  became  the  capital 
of  Lusitania,  and  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Spain. 
(Mda,  ii.  6.)  Ausonius  cekbrates  it  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  (^Ordo  NobiL  Urb,  viii.,  l^[emsdorf,  EfieU 
LaU  Mm,  vol.  v. -p.  1329):-<|e*^,  JCt-it^/^^^-?;.  t-^ 

"  Clara  mihi  post  has  memorabere^  nomen  Iberum,' '  "    . ' 
Emerita  aequoreus  quam  praeterlabitur  anmis, 
Submittit  cui  tota  suos  Hispania  fasces. 
Corduba  non,  non  arce  potens  tibi  Tarraoo  certat, 
Quaeque  sinu  pelagi  jactat  se  Bracara  dives.** 

Emerita  stood  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Anas  ((rcio- 
diana)j  but  a  part  of  its  territory  lay  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river,  on  which  account  Hyginus  places  it  m 
Baeturia.  (Hygin.  Lim.  Const,  p.  154.)  From 
its  position  on  the  borders  of  Lusitania  and  Baetica, 
we  have  various  statements  c^  the  people  and  district 
to  which  it  belonged.  Strabo  assigns  it  to  the 
Turduli,  a  part  of  whom  oertably  dwelt  at  one  time 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anas  (comp.  Plin.  I  c); 
Prudentius  to  the  Vettones  (^Hgmn.  in  EuhU.  ix. 
186).  Ptolemy  simply  mentions  it  as  an  inland  city 
of  the  Lusitani  (ii.  5.  §  8).  It  is  (Hie  of  his  points 
of  astronomical  observation,  having  14  hrs.  15  min. 
in  its  longest  day,  and  being  3^  hours  W.  of  Alex- 
andria (viii.  4.  §  3). 

Emerita  was  tiie  centre  of  a  great  number  of  roads 
branching  out  into  the  three  provinces  oS  Spain;  the 
chief  distances  along  which  were,  162  M.  P.  to 
Hispalis;  144  to  Corduba;  145, 161,  and  220,  by 
different  routes,  to  Olisipo;  313  to  the  noouth  of  the 
Anas;  632  to  Caesaraugusta,  w  348  by  a  shorter 
route,  or  458  by  the  route  through  Lusitania.  {Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  414,  415,  416,  418,  419,  420,  431,  432, 
433, 438, 444.)  Its  territory  was  of  great  fertility, 
and  produced  the  finest  dives.  (Plin.  xv.  3.  s.  4  ) 
Pliny  also  mentions  a  kind  of  cochineal  (coccus)  as 
found  in  its  neighbourhood  and  most  highly  esteemed 
(iv.  41.  s.  65). 

The  coins  of  Emerita  are  very  numerous,  most  of 
them  bearing  the  heads  of  the  Augustan  family, 
with  epigraphs  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  city, 
and  celebrating  its  founder,  in  some  cases  witii 
divine  honours.  A  frequent  type  is  a  city  gate, 
generally  bearing  the  inscription  EuERrrA  AuGuerrx, 
a  device  which  has  been  aidopted  as  the  cognizance 
of  the  modem  dty.  (Florez,  Med,  vol.  i.  p.  384 ; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num,  Vet.  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  13.) 

And  well  may  Merida,  though  now  but  a  poor 
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neglected  town  of  4500  inhabitants,  ding  to  the 
memory  of  her  past  glory;  for  few  cities  in  the 
Roman  empire  have  such  magnificent  ruins  to  attest 
their  ancient  splendour.  It  has  been  fitly  called 
'*  the  Rome  of  Spain  in  respect  of  stupendous  and 
well-preeeryed  monuments  of  antiquity."  f yprdj  p. 
j58.'>  Remains  of  all  the  great  buildings  which 
adorned  a  Roman  city  of  the  first  class  are  found 
within  a  drcuit  of  about  half  a  mile,  on  a  hill  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  city.  The  Goths  pre- 
sorved  and  even  repaired  the  Roman  edifices;  and, 
at  the  Arab  conquest,  Merida  called  forth  from  the 
Moorish  leader  Musa  the  exclamation,  that  "  all  the 
world  must  have  been  called  together  to  build  such 
a  city."  The  conquerors,  as  usual,  put  its  stability 
to  the  severest  test,  and  the  ruins  of  Merida  consist 
of  what  was  solid  mough  to  withstand  their  violence 
and  the  more  insidious  encroachments  of  the  citizens, 
who  for  ages  have  used  the  ancient  city  as  a  quarry. 
Within  the  circuit  of  the  dfef ,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  traces  of  the  ancient  nMds  and  pavements,  re- 
mains of  temples  and  other  buildings,  fragments  of 
columns,  statues,  and  lias-reliefii,  with  numerous  in- 
scriptions. A  particular  account  of  the  antiquities, 
which  are  too  numerous  to  describe  here,  is  given  by 
lAborde  and  Ford.  The  circus  is  still  so  peHbct  that 
it  might  be  used  for  races  as  of  old,  and  the  theatre, 
the  vomitaries  of  which  are  perfect,  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  a  modem  buU-fight.  The  great  aqueduct 
is  one  of  the  grandest  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
worid ;  and  there  are  several  other  aqueducts  of  less 
conaeqnence,  and  the  remains  of  vast  reservoirs  for 
water.  The  Roman  bridge  over  the  GtMeUana,  of 
81  arches,  2575  feet^long,  26  broad,  and  38  above 
the  river,  upheld  by  Goth  and  Moor,  and  repaired 
by  Philip  III.  in  1610,  remained  uninjured  till  the 
Peninsular  War  of  our  own  time,  when  some  of  the 
arches  were  blown  up,  in  April  1812.  (Florez, 
£tp.  Sagr.  vol.  xiiL  pp.  87,  foil.;  Laborde,  Itini' 
rairt  de  VEtpagne,  vol.  iiL  pp.  399,  folL,  3rd  ed. ; 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spam,  pp.  258,  folL)      [P.  S.] 

AUGUSTA  FIRMA.     [Astiol] 

AUGUSTA  GEMELLA.     [Tucci.] 

AUGUSTA  JULL\.     [Gadks.] 

AUGUSTA  PRAETOHIA  {Airfov<rra,  Strab.; 
AOyovara  npatrmpla,  Ftol*)}  a  city  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  in  the  territny  of  the  Salassi,  situated  at  the 
loot  of  the  Alps,  in  the  valley  of  the  Duiia  Major: 
It  is  now  called  AottOj  and  gives  to  the  whole  vaJley 
•f  the  Duria  the  name  of  Vol  cF  Aotta,  It  was  a 
Boman  colony,  founded  by  Augustus,  who,  after  the 
«Nn|dete  subjugation  of  the  Salassdans  by  Terentius 
Varro,  established  here  a  body  of  3,000  veterans. 
From  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  the  colony  was 
settled  on  the  site  of  the  camp  of  Varro,  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  previously  no  town  on  this 
spot;  bat  the  importance  of  its  position  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  two  passes  over  the  Pennine  and 
Graian  Alpe  (the  Great  and  Little  St  Bernard) 
cansed  it  quickly  to  rise  to  great  prosperity,  and  it 
soon  became,  what  it  has  ever  sinoe  continued,  the 
coital  of  the  whole  valley  and  surrounding  region. 
(Stnb.  iv.  p.  206;  Dion  Cass.  liu.  25;  Plin. iu.  17. 
1. 2 1 ;  Ptd.  iii.  1.  §  34.)  According  to  Pliny  it  was 
the  extreme  point  of  Italy  towards  the  north,  so  that 
he  reckons  the  length  of  that  country  "  ab  Alpmo 
fine  Praetoriao  Angustae  "  to  Rhegium.  {H.  N.  ill 
5.  §  6.)  The  importance  of  Augusta  Praetoria 
under  the  Roman  empire  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
its  existing  remains,  among  which  are  those  of  a 
triumphal  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  on  the 
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E.  side,  of  aNrery  good  style  of  architecture,  and 
probably  of  th^time  of  Augustus,  but  which  has 
lost  its  inscriptioK  Besides  this,  there  is  another  an- 
dent  gate,  now  half  buried  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
soil ;  a  fine  Roman  bridge,  and  8C«ne  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre;  while  numerous  architectural  frag- 
ments attest  the  magnificence  of  the  public  build- 
ings with  which  the  dty  was  once  adorned.  (Millin. 
Foy.  en  Piefnont,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14-— 17.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

AUGUSTA  RAURACORUM  iAwfst\  the  chief 
town  of  the  Raurad,  who  bordered  on  the  Helvetii. 
(Caes.  B,  G,  L  5.)  A  Roman  colony  was  settled 
here  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  in  the  time  of  Augua. 
tus,  as  is  proved  by  an  inscription.  (Plin.  iv.  17, 
ed.  Hard,  note.)  .^mianus  (ziv.  10)  gives  it  the 
name  Rauracum,  and  fixes  its  position  on  the  border 
of  the  Rhine.  The  town  suffered  firom  the  Ale- 
manni,  and  was  reduced  to  a  mere  fort,  Castrum 
Ranraoense.  Augsi  is  in  the  canton  of  Bale,  six 
miles  cast  of  B&le,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
It  is  now  a  village.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  still  many  remains  of  Augusta,  and  among 
them  a  large  amphitheatre.     [Rauraci.] 

AUGUSTA  SUESSONUM  or  SUESSIONUM 
(^Soistoru).  The  podtion  of  this  place  is  determined 
by  the  Itineraries.  It  is  twice  called  simply  Sues- 
sonae  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  wss  on  the  rood  from 
Durocortorum  {Bheinu)  to  Samarobriva  (Amiena). 
Soittons  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  June,  in  the 
department  of  Aime.  Under  the  later  empire  there 
was  a  Roman  manufSKtory  of  shidds,  balistae,  and 
armour  for  the  cavalry  called  Clibanarii.  D'Anville 
and  othen  suppose  that  the  Noviodunum  of  Caesar 
{B.  (7.  ii.  12)  was  the  place  that  afterwards  became 
Augusta  Suessonum;  and  it  may  be,  but  it  is  only  a 
conjecture.     [Suessiomes.]  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TAURINORUM  (A^Arra  Toupi- 
rwir,  PtoL:  Torino  car  Turin),  the  capital  of  the 
Ligurian  tribe  d  the  Taurini,  was  dtnated  oa  the 
river  Padus,  at  its  junction  with  the  Duxia  Minor  or 
Dora  Biparia,  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Padus 
began  to  be  navigable,  and  to  this  drcumstance, 
combined  with  its  podtion  on  the  line  of  high  road 
leading  from  Mediolanum  and  Tidnum  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Cottian  Alps  (^Mont  Genetfre),  the  dty 
doubtless  owed  its  early  importance.  It  is  probable 
that  the  chief  dty  of  the  Taurini,  which  was  taken 
by  Hannibal  immediately  after  his  descent  into  Italy 
(Pdyb.  iii.  60),  and  the  name  of  which,  according 
to  Appian  (ilnni6.  5),  was  Taurada,  was  the  same 
that  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and 
recdved  from  him  the  name  of  Augusta.  The  only 
subsequent  mention  of  it  in  history  is  during  the 
dvil  war  between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  a.  d.  69,  when 
a  condderable  part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  hitter  (Tac  HisL  ii.  66);  but  we  learn  both 
firom  Pliny  and  Tadtus,  as  well  as  from  numerous 
inscriptions,  that  it  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and 
was  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Roman  empire. 
(Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21;  PtoLiii.  l.§36;  Gruter. /n«cr. 
pp.  458.  8,  495.  5;  Maffd,  Mtu.  Veron,  pp.  209 
—233;  Millin.  Voy.  en  Piemont,  vd.  i.  p.  254.) 

The  nafaie  of  Augusta  seems  to  have  been  gra- 
dtially  dropped,  and  the  city  itself  came  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  bdonged :  thus 
we  find  it  termed  in  the  Itineraries  simply  "  Tau- 
rini," from  whence  comes  its  modem  name  of  Torino 
or  Turin,  It  continued  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  be  a  place  of  importance,  and  became  the 
capital  of  Piedmont,  as  it  now  is  oif  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.    With  the  excoption  of  tlie  inscriptions 
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which  have  been  mentioaed  above,  it  retains  no  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity.  afC  [£.  H.  B.l 

AUGUSTA  TBEVIRORUM  (rrtcr,  or  TrSvea, 
as  the  French  call  it),  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Mosel,  now  in  Uie  Prussian  territory.  It  was 
sometimes  simplj  called  Augmrta,  and  sometimes 
under  the  later  eny)ire  Treviri,  whence  t^e  modem 
name  Trier.  Caesar  names  no  town  among  the 
Treviri.  Trier  is  the  Colonia  Treviromm  of  Tadtus 
'(J7ut  iv.  62).  It  is  mentioned  by  Mela  under  the 
name  of  Augusta  (iii.  2),  and  we  may  condnde  frcHn 
the  probable  period  of  Mela  that  it  was  settled  by 
Augustus.  It  appears  from  Tacitus  (HisL  iv.  77), 
that  the  Roman  colonia  was  connected  with  the  op- 
posite bank  by  a  bridge,  as  the  modem  town  is;  and 
this  suburb  was  called  Vicus  Voclamu,  as  we  leara 
from  sepulchral  inscriptiois  found  on  the  left  bank. 
Some  commentatOTB  have  incorrectly  supposed  that 
Strabo  (p.  194)  speaks  of  this  bridge;  but  he  is 
speaking  of  bridging  the  Rhine.  The  walls  of  the 
town  are  also  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Ausonius, 
who  wrote  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  centuxy 
of  the  Christian  aera,  places  Treviri  fourth  in  his 
list  of  ^  noblles  urbes,**  a  rank  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled from  being  the  head  quarters  of  the  Roman 
commanders  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  frequent  residence 
of  the  Roman  emperors  or  Caesars.  From  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  aora 
Trier  was  visited  by  the  emperors,  and  in  the  fourth 
century  it  was  the  regular  imperial  residence  in  this 
division  of  Gallia.  Trier  was  one  of  the  sizty  great 
towns  of  Gallia  which  were  taken  by  the  Franks 
wid  the  Alemanni,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  and  recovered  by  Probus.  (Fl.  Vopiscus, 
ProbuSj  c.  13.)  The  restoration  of  Trier  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  emperor  Constantioe  the  Great,  who 
from  A.  D.  306  to  A.  D.  331  frequently  resided  at 
Trier.  The  panegyric  attributed  to  the  rhetorician 
Kumenius,  pronounced  before  Constantino  at  Trier 
in  A.  D.  310,  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  city  as  rising 
again;  and  the  conclusion,  from  the  words  of  the 
panegyrist,  seems  to  be  that  Constantino  rebuilt  or 
repaired  the  walls  of  Trier.  He  may  have  consi- 
derably beautified  the  piace,  but  it  is  uncertain  how 
much,  ailer  it  had  been  damaged  by  the  Germans. 
Eumenius  mentions  the  great  cirous  of  Trier,  the 
basllicae,  and  the  forum,  as  royal  works.  The  city 
probably  received  other  embellishments  after  the 
period  of  Constantine,  and  it  was  a  flourishing  place 
when  Ausonius  wrote.  It  had  establishments  for 
education,  and  a  mint.  Trier  stands  on  level  ground, 
sunounded  by  gentle  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are 
covered  with  vines,  as  they  were  when  Aus<Hiius 
visited  the  place. 

The  Roman  bridge  over  the  Mosel,  probably  the 
work  of  Agrippa,  existed  till  the  French  ware  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  1689,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been 
blown  up.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  original 
stmcture  are  the  massive  foundations  and  the  piers. 
The  arches  were  restored  in  1717 — 1720.  The 
blocks  of  the  ancient  stmcture  are  from  six  to  nine 
feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  high,  with- 
out any  cement.  The  piers  are  on  an  average  66 
feet  high  and  21  wide.  There  are  eight  arohes. 
The  bridge  is  690  feet  long  and  24  wide.  One  of 
the  dty  gates  remains,  which  recent  excavations 
have  shown  to  be  in  the  line  of  the  walls  of  the  dty. 
This  Porta  Martls  or  Porta  Nigra,  as  it  was  called 
in  the  middle  ages,  is  a  colossal  work.  It  is  a  kind 
of  quadrangle  115  feet  long;  and  in  the  central  or 
principal  part  it  is  47,  and  in  the  two  projecting 
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sides  67  feet  deep:  it  is  91  feet  lugh.    It  is  four 
stories  high  in  the  flanks,  but  in  one  of  the  flanks 
only  three  stories  remain.    There  are  two  gateways 
in  the  central  part,  each  14  feet  wide;  and  over  the 
gateways  there  is  a  chamber  52  feet  long  and  22  feet 
wide.    This  building  is  constrocted  of  great  blocks 
of  stone,  without  cement;  some  (rf  them  four  to  five 
fieet  in  length,  and  others  ftxim  seven  to  nine  feet 
long.    It  is  a  stmcture  of  enormous  strength,  a  gi- 
gantic and  imposing  monument.    In  the  chamben 
there  is  a  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  found  in 
and  about  Trier:  many  of  the  sculptures  are  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship.    A  view  and  plan  of  the  Porta  . . 
Nigra  are  given  in  the  Dicdonary  of  Antiguiiie$,  fr/^/f'' 
pr946.     On  the  outside  of  tiie  present  town  are  Xht  A^^^^ 
remains  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  induded^ 
within  the  ancient  waUs.    The  longer  axis  is  219 
feet,  and  the  shorter  155.    There  are  also  remains 
of  the  ancient  Thermae,  whidi  are  constmcted  of 
limestone  and  rows  of  bricks  alternately,  except  the 
beautiful  arches,  which  are  entirely  of  Mck.    These 
and  other  remains  of  Trier  are  described  by  Wytten-  / 
bach,  Recherches  nor  les  AtUiquitia  EomameSf  ^,  {7^ 
de  Trhfesy  and  Fortchungenj  &c. ;  and  also  by  other  \ 
write™.                                                  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TRICASTINORUM,  as  Pliny  (in. 
4)  calls  it,  or  Augusta,  as  it  is  simply  called  in  the 
Itineraries.  It  was  on  the  road  between  Valentia 
(  Valence)^  on  the  Rhone,  and  Dea  Vooontiorum  (Die). 
It  is  said  to  be  Aoutt-en-DioiSf  on  the  Dr6me  a 
branch  of  the  Rhone,  and  in  the  department  of  Drime, 
D'Anville  places  Augusta  Tricastinomm  at  St  Pand- 
trois-ChdieauXf  north  of  Orange;  and  the  Augusta 
of  the  Itineraries  at  Aotute.  There  are  said  to  be 
considerable  remains  at  Aowte.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TRINOBANTUM.    [Londujiujl] 

AUGUSTA  VAGIENNORUM  (Airyoiara  Bo- 
yityy&y^  Ptol. ;  an  inscription,  Orell.  76,  has  Auo. 
Bag.  for  Augusta  Bagiennoram),  the  chief  dty  of 
the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Vagienni,  is  mentioned 
both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  the  former  speaks 
of  it  as  a  place  of  importance.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; 
Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  35.)  But  though  the  name  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  colony  of  Augustus, 
we  have  no  account  of  its  foundation,  nor  do  an- 
dent  authore  afibrd  any  due  to  its  position.  It  was 
placed  by  D'AnviUe  at  Vico,  near  Mondovi ;  but  a 
local  antiquarian,  Durandi,  has  satl^actorily  proved 
that  some  Roman  ruins  still  visible  near  Bene  (a 
considerable  town  of  Piedmont,  situated  betwera  tho 
valleys  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  5<ura,  about  12  miles 
from  the  site  cf  Pollentia)  are  those  of  Augusta 
Vagiennomra.  They  comprise  the  remains  ti  an 
aqueduct,  amphitheatre,  baths,  and  other  buildings, 
and  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  The 
name  of  Bene  is  itself  probably  only  a  corraption  of 
Bagienna,  the  form  of  the  andent  name  which  is 
found  in  documents  of  the  middle  ages.  (Durandi, 
DeUC  Auffusta  de'  Vagienni,  Torino,  1769;  Millin, 
Voy.  en  Piemonty  vol.  ii.  p.  50.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

AUGUSTA  VEROMANDUORUM,  tiie  chief 
town  of  the  Veramandui,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (J9.  (r.  ii.  4,  16).  The  name  of  this  place  first 
occurs  in  Ptolemy;  and  its  identity  with  SL  Quen^^ 
in  the  department  of  Aisne^  is  proved  by  the  Roman 
roads  from  Soiuont^  AmieMy  ukl  Bavay,  which  in- 
tersected here.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  VINDELICORUM(A^oi>«rToOi>€i*u 

hthutiivi  Avgdntrg)y  the  capital  of  Vindelida  or 

Raetia  Secunda,  situated  on  the  riven  Lech  (Licus) 

I  and  Wertacfi  (Vindo  ?).    It  was  founded  by  Au- 
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jgnatns  about  a.  d.  14,  after  the  oonqnest  of  Baetia 
bj  Dmsus.  This  is  no  doubt  the  place  to  which 
Tacitus  (Germ.  41)  applies  the  expression  "  splen- 
didisdma  Raetiae  provinciae  colonia."  During  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  the  Bomans  with- 
drew their  garrison,  and  the  place  was  give^i  up  to 
the  Alemanni,  under  whom  it  soon  became  again  a 
town  of  great  eminence.  (Sext.  Ruf.  10;  Ptol.  ii. 
12.  §  3;  comp.  Van  Raiser,  Die  Bom,  IknhmSkr 
tu  AuffOnirg,  1820.  4to.)  [L.  S.] 

AUGUSTOBONA.  [Tricassks.] 
AUGUSTOBRl'GA  (A^owrr6eptya:  Eth,  Au- 
gustobrigenses).  1 .  A  city  of  Lusitania,  on  the  road 
from  Emerita  to  Toletum,  56  M.  P.  from  the  fanner 
and  55  from  the  latter.  (Itm,  Ant  p.  438.)  It 
teems  to  correspond  to  Puente  de  Ar^(^n8p0y  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Tagus:  others  seek  it  at  VUlar 
Pedroao.    (Ukert,  vol.  ii.pt,  1.  p.  396.) 

2.  A  city  of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  probably 
near  Ciudad  Rodrigo,    (Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  9.) 

It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  above  is  the  stipen- 
diary town  of  Pliny  (iv.  22.  s.  35.) 

3.  (^Aldea  el  ifvro^  near  Soria)^  a  city  of  the 
Pelendones,  in  Hispania  TarraconensiB,  23  M.  P. 
£.  of  Numantia,  on  the  road  to  Caesaraugusta.  (Itin, 
AnL  ^  442;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  54;  Flonz,  Etp.  Sagr. 
voL  xiT.  p.  41;  D'Anville,  Mhn,  de  VAcad,  dee 
Irucr.  vol.  xl.  p.  767 ;  Ukert,  id.  p.  454.)     [P.  S.] 

AUGUSTODUNUM.  [Bibbactte.] 
AUGUSTODURUS,  mentioned  in  the  Table,  is 
said  to  be  Bt^feux,  in  the  department  of  Caivadoa^ 
as  the  Roman  milestones  prove  (Walckenaer,  Geog, 
^  YoL  i.  pp.  385,  396),  which  have  been  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  oiBayeux^  with  the  name  Augus- 
todums  on  them.  D*Anville  identified  the  Ara^enus 
of  the  Table  with  Bagettx.  [6.  L.] 

AUGUSTOMAGUS  (Setdig\  is  placed  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  between  Caesaromagus 
{Beauvaie)  and  Saessonae  {Soieeoru),  In  the  No- 
titia  Imperii  the  Silvanectes  are  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  Belgica  Secunda,  and  the  Civitas  Silva- 
nectum  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces 
of  Gallia.  The  name  Silvanectes  points  to  the  mo- 
K  dem  SenlUy  in  the  department  of  Oise,  [G.  L.] 
^  AUGUSTOMANA.     [Tricasses.] 

^k  AUGUSTONE'METUM  ^Attyovaroy4fJifrov),  the 
^^^  chief  town  of  the  Arvemi,  which  Strabo  calls  Ne- 
^oe^^  mossus  (p.  191),  and  places  on  the  Loire;  but  he 
either  placed  it  on  the  Loire  through  mistake,  or  by 
the  Loue  he  means  that  branch  of  the  Loire  called 
the  Elaver  (^AUier),  The  name  Augustonemetum 
[0^  '  occurs  in  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Table.  The  place  was 
qI  '^  afterwards  simply  called  Arvemi  (Amniian.  xv.  11), 
thoagh  in  the  passage  of  Ammianns  the  people  may 
^  I  be  meant  It  seems  that  Pliny  (34,  c^7\  when  he 
ft  irsi  ^P^*^  ^  ^  colossal  statue  of  Mercury  ihade  "  in 
'^  *j  civitate  Galliae  Arvemis,"  must  mean^the  dty  and 
$bt.  S„t  the  territory;  and  tlus,  as  D'AuV'ille  observes 
^Aw  ^{f^oiice,  ^.),  is  singular,  because  the  practice  of 
1  F^v'tei^^iog  the  name  of  a  people  to  the  ehief  town  of  the 
.  ^  -^people  did  not  come  in  use  until  After  Pliny's  time. 
^  I  CiermofUf  in  the  Auvergne,  whioh  represents  Augus- 
l  or  ^^tonemetum,  does  not  bear  either  the  ancient  name 
^(Q  lli>or  the  name  of  tlie  people,  but  the  identity  is  certain. 
Iiipa  An  old  Latin  historian  of  Pippin,  quoted  by  D'An- 
^  ville,  makes  the  '*  urb^  Arvema  **  and  **  Clarus 
Mans,"  that  is  Clermont,  identical;  and  Almoin  also 
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AUGUSTORITUM  (^Al>yovar6pnop),  the  capital 
of  the  Lemovioes,  a  Gallic  tribe,  the  ndghbours  of 
the  Arvemi  on  the  west.  In  the  Table,  Angus- 
toritum  is  abbreviated  or  corrupted  into  Ausrito. 
The  Anton.  Itin.  between  Burdigala,  Bordeaux^  and 
Argentomagus,  Argenton^  agrees  with  the  modem 
measurements,  and  determines  .the  position  of  Au- 
gustoritum  to  be  Lmogee,  the  fomtier  capital  of  the 
Limotin.  •  [G.  L.] 

AULAEI  TICHOS  or  CASTRUM  {khXaiov 
ruxos:  Kwruderef),  a  Thracian  town  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  south  of  Apollonia.  ( Arrian,  Peripl. 
p.  24.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  Thera,  men- 
tioned in  the  Tabol.  Pouting.,  and  as  the  Thenu 
Chorion  in  the  Periplus  Anonymus  (p.  14).    [L.  S.  J 

AULERCI,  appears  to  be  a  generic  name,  which 
included  sevend  Celtic  tribes.  Caesar  (^B.  G.  ii.  34) 
names  the  Aulerd  with  the  Veneti  and  the  other 
maritime  states  In  B.  G.  vii.  75,  he  enumerates, 
among  the  clients  of  the  Aedui,  the  Aulerd  Bran- 
novices  and  Brannovii,  as  the  common  text  stands; 
but  the  names  in  this  chapter  of  Caesar  are  ooirupt, 
and  **  Brannovii "  does  not  appear  to  be  genuine.  If 
the  name  Aulerd  Brannovices  is  genoine  in  vii.  75, 
this  branch  of  the  Aulerci,  which  was  dependent  on 
the  Aedui,  must  be  distinguished  from  those  Au* 
lerd  who  were  situated  between  the  Lower  Seine  and 
the  Loire,  and  separated  from  the  Aedui  by  the  Se- 
nones,  Camutes,  and  Bituri^es  Cubi. 

Again,  in  vii.  75,  Caesar  mentions  the  Aulerci 
Cenomani  and  the  Aulerci  Eburones,  as  the  text 
stands;  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  for  Eburones 
we  must  read  Ebnrovices,  as  in  B,G,m.  17.  In 
this  chapter  (vii.  75)  Caesar  also  mentions  the  mari- 
time states  (ii.  34)  under  the  name  of  the  Armoric 
states;  but  his  list  does  not  agree  with  the  list  in 
ii.  34,  and  it  does  not  contain  the  Aulerci.  Caesar 
(iii.  17)  mentions  a  tribe  of  Diablintes  or  Diablintres, 
to  whom  Ptolemy  gives  the  generic  name  of  Aulerci. 
It  seems,  then,  that  Aulerd  was  a  general  name 
under  which  several  tribes  were  included  [Cxno- 

MAiri,  DiABLDITES,  EbUBOVICES].  [G.  L.J 

AULIS  {Abfds:  Eth,  AitKOevs.fem,  AiJAiSif),  a 
town  of  Boeotia,  situated  on  the  Euripus,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which  the  Grecian  fleet  as- 
sembled, when  they  were  about  to  sail  against  Troy. 
Strabo  says  that  the  harbour  of  Aulis  could  only 
hold  fifty  ships,  and  that  therefore  the  Grecian  fleet 
must  have  assembled  in  the  large  port  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood,  called  fiaBhs  Xi/u^».  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403.) 
Livy  states  (xlv.  27)  that  Aulis  was  distant  three 
miles  from  Chalcis.  Aulis  appean  to  have  stood 
upon  a  rocl^  hdght,  dnce  it  is  called  by  Homer  (//. 
ii.  303)  A^Als  wcrp^eo-aa,  and  by  Strabo  (/.  c.)  wc 
rpiXes  x^fAow,  These  statonents  agree  with  the 
position  assigned  to  Aulis  by  modem  travellers. 
About  three  miles  south  of  Chalds  on  the  Boeotian 
coast  are  "  two  bays  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
rocky  peninsula;  the  northern  is  small  and  winding, 
the  southern  spreads  out  at  the  end  of  a  channel 
into  a  large  circular  basin.  The  latter  harbour,  as 
well  as  a  village  situated  a  mile  to  the  southward  of 
it,  is  called  Vaihy^  a  name  evidently  derived  from 
piaBhs  XifJL^iv  *'  (Leake.)  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  Aulis  was  situated  on  the  rocky  penin- 
sula between  these  two  bays. 

Aulis  was  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra.  It  is 
called  a  irc^/ii;  by  Strabo.  In  the  time  of  Pausanios 
it  had  only  a  few  inhabitants,  who  were  potters.  Its 
temple  of  Artemis,  which  Agamemnon  is  said  to 
have  founded,  was  still  standing  when  Pausaniaa 
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visited  the  place.  (Dicaearch.  88;  Pans.  ix.  19. 
§  6,  seq.;  PUn.iv.  7.  s.  12;  Leaikib^Northem  Greece, 
vol.  iu  p.  262,  seq. ;  Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica^ 
p.  4,  seq.) 

AULOCRENAE,  ''a  vaUey  ten  Roman  miles 
from  Apamia  (Cibotns)  for  those  who  are  gtnng  to 
Phrygia."  (Plin.  v.  29.)  "  The  Marsyas,"  says 
Pliny,  "  rises  and  is  soon  hidden  in  the  place  where 
Marsyas  contended  with  Apollo  on  the  pipe  in  Anlo- 
crenae;**  whence,  perhaps,  the  place  derives  its  name 
from  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  as  it  means 
the  fountains  of  the  pipe.  Strabo  describes  the  Mar- 
syas and  Maeander  as  rising,  according  to  report,  in 
one  lake  above  Gelaenae,  which  produces  reeds 
adapted  for  making  month-pieces  for  pipes;  he  gives 
no  name  to  the  lake.  Pliny  (xvi.  44)  says,  "  We 
have  mentioned  the  tract  (^regio)  Anlocrene,  throngh 
which  a  man  passes  from  Apamia  into  Phrygia; 
there  a  plane  tree  is  shown  from  which  Marsyas  was 
suspended,  after  being  vanquished  by  Apollo."  Bnt 
Pliny  has  not  mentioned  the  "  regio  Anlocrene  "  be- 
fore; and  the  passage  to  which  he  refers  (v.  29), 
and  which  is  here  literally  rendered,  is  not  quite 
clear.  But  he  has  mentioned,  in  uiother  passage 
(v.  29),  a  lake  on  a  mountain  Anlocrene,  in  which 
tiie  Maeander  rises.  Hamilton  (^Researches,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  498)  found  near  Denair  (Apameia  Ci- 
botus),  a  lake  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference, 
full  of  reeds  and  rushes,  which  he  considers  to  be 
the  source  of  the  Maeander,  and  also  to  be  the  lake 
described  by  Pliny  on  the  Mods  Anlocrene.  But 
the  Anlocrenae  he  considers  to  be  in  the  plain  of 
Dombai,  Thus  Pliny  mentions  a  "  regio  Aulocrene," 
a  **  mons  Aulocrene  "  and  a  valley  (com'allis)  Aulo- 
crenae.    [Maeander.]  [G.  L.] 

AULOCRE'NE.     [Auix)CREnae.] 

AULOK  {Kb\&v),  a  hollow  between  hills  or 
banks,  was  the  name  given  to  many  such  district, 
and  to  places  situated  in  them. 

1.  A  valley  in  the  north-west  of  Messenia,  upon 
the  confines  of  Elis  and  Messenia,  and  through  which 
there  was  a  route  into  the  Lepreatis.  Pausanias 
speaks  of  "  a  temple  of  Asclepius  Aulonius  in  what 
is  called  Aulon,"  which  he  places  near  the  river 
Neda;  but  whether  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Anion  is  uncertain.  The  French  Commission  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a  town  of  this  name,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  defile  which  conducts  from  Cypa- 
rissia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neda,  and  believe  that  its 
position  is  marked  by  some  ruins  near  the  sea  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cyparissus.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  350;  Xen.  Hdl.  iii.  2.  §  25,  iii.  3.  §  8; 
Polyaen.  ii.  14;  Pans.  iv.  36.  §  7;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  484;  BobUiye,  Recherches,  &c.  p.  116.) 

2.  In  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  situated  a  day's 
march  from  tiie  Chalcidian  Amae.  (Thuc  iv.  103.) 
Leake  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  170)  r^ards 
it  as  simply  the  name  of  the  pass,  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  Bolbe  flow  by  means  of  a  river 
into  the  Strymonic  gulf;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
also  the  name  of  a  place  in  this  pass.  In  later 
times  at  all  events  tliere  was  a  town  called  Anion, 
since  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Macedonian  cities 
restored  by  Justinian.     (2)e  Aedif,  iv.  4.) 

3.  A  small  place  in  Attica  in  the  mining  district 
of  Laurium.     [Laurium.] 

4.  ( VdUma),  a  town  on  the  coast  of  Ulyricnm 
between  ApoUonia  and  Oricum,  a  little  south  of  the 
Aous,  and  on  a  deep  bay.  (Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  3;  Tab. 
Pent.;  Hierocl  )^ 

AULON.  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum, 
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noticed  hy  Horace  for  the  ezcellenoe  and  abundance 
of  its  wine.    Martial  also  speaks  of  it  as  producing 
excellent  wine  as  well  as  wod,  for  which  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum  was  famous.  (Hor.  Carm, 
ii.  6.  18;  Mart^  xiiL  125.)    Its  site  still  retains  its 
ancient  celebrity  in  the  former  respect :  it  is  now 
called  Monte  Melone  (probably  a  oorruption  of  Au- 
lone),  a  sloping  ridge  on  the  sea  ^ore  about  eight 
miles  S£.  of  Tarentum.   (Romanelli,  voL  i.  p.  295 ; 
Carducci,  Iklizie  Tarantme,  p.  269.)      [£.  H.  B.] 
AULON  ('AuAcir:  El-Ghar),  the  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  the  great  valley  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows  below  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
to  its  continuation  quite  across  the  whole  loigth  of 
tiie  Dead  Sea,  and  for  some  distance  beyond.     It 
signifies  a  depressed  tract  of  plain,  usually  between 
two  mountains,  and  corresponds  with  the  Gh&r  of 
the  Arabian  writers.  (Ednsi  par  Jaubert,  pp.  337, 
338;  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  8,  9;  Schulten*s  Index 
Vit  Salad,  s.  v.  AlgoMrum.)    According  to  Euse- 
bius  its  extreme  limits  are  Mt  Libanus,  and  the 
Desert  of  Paran,  in  Arabia  Petraea.     Burkhardt 
(TVao.  p.  344)  describes  the  course  of  the  valley 
in  the  upper  end,  near  Lake  Tiberias,  as  running 
from  N.  by  £.  to  S.  by  W.,  and  as  about  two  hours 
broad.     The  plain  through  which  the  river  flows  is 
for  the  most  part  barren,  without  trees  or  verdure; 
the  cliffs  and  slopes  of  the  river -uphuids  present  a 
wild  and  cheerless  aspect     Opposite  to  Jericho  its 
general  course  is  the  same,  but  the  deft  which  forms 
the  valley  widens,  and  the  river  flows  through  the 
broad  plidn  which  is  called  on  the  W.  ""  the  Plain  of 
Jericho,"  on  the  E.  "  the  Plain  of  Moab."    Joee- 
phus  speaks  of  the  Jordan  as  flowing  through  a 
desert  (B.  J.  iii.  10.  §  7,  iv.  8.  §  2),  and  it  preserves 
this  character  to  the  pr^ent  day.     The  low  bed  of 
the  river,  the  absence  of  inundation  and  of  tributary 
streams,  have  combined  to  prodnce  this  result.   The 
part  of  the  valley  which  is  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea  has 
not  yet  been  si^ciently  explored.    The  whole  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  long  fissures  which  occur  frequently  among 
limestone  mountains,  and  has  given  to  Palestine  its 
remarkable  configuration.    And  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  phenomenon  is  referable  to  volcanic  action, 
of  which  the  country  around  exhibits  frequent  traces. 
(Robinson,  Paiegtine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  215,  258,  305; 
Von  Raumer's  Pa^sfttno,  p.  56;  Reland,  Palaeti. 
p.  364;  Roeenmiiller,  BihL  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p. 
146 ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde  West  Asien,  vol  xv.  p.  481.) 

2.  In  Syria.    [Coele  Syria.] 

8.  A  town  in  Crete  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  probably 
the  same  as  the  Episcopal  See  of  Aulopotamos. 
(Cornelius,  Creta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  233.)  According 
to  Hoeck  {Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  431)  it  is  represented  by 
a  place  called  Avion,  S.  of  Retimo,      f  E.  B.  J.l 

AURANITIS.     [Bmmmim.] , ,  V^^m  ; :  r ;  .. . 

AimA'SIUS  MONS  (rh  Avpdurioy  &pos:  Jebel 
Auress),  a  mountain  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  S.  of 
Numidia,  below  the  dty  of  Lambesa.  It  forms  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  so-called  Middle  Atlas,  which 
it  connects  with  the  mam  chain  of  the  Great  Atlas. 
[Atlas.]  It  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  bai>in  of  the  lake  Tritonis  (Melrir)  from  those 
whidi  flow  NE.  into  the  basin  of  the  Bagradas. 
(Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  13,  19,  Aedif.  vi.  7.)  It  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Audus  Mons  <^  Ptolemy  (jh  ASSor 
6pos,  iv.  3.  §  16),  [P.  S.] 

AUREA  CHERSONESUS  (i^  xpwrri  x*PP^^- 
aos),  in  India  extra  Gangem,  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.    There  is  also 
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an  Anna  "Bapo  (ii  xfi^  X^)  '^  ^^^  P^^  ^  ^^ 
world.    For  parkictikrB,  Bee  Ikdia«  [P.  S.] 

AUBELUNORUM  URBS  or  CIVITAS.    [Gk< 

KABUX.] 

AURGI,  a  citf  of  HiBpenia  Baeticai  mentionod  in 
an  inacriplioii,  MxTinciFiUM  Flayiuh  Auboita- 
VVHL'  (Moratorii  p.  1103,  No.  6.)  Ukert  snppoees 
it  to  be  Jaen  (vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  370).         [P.  S.] 

AUBINX,  a  city  in  the  6.  of  Hispania,  not  &r 
firom  Miinda  (lir.  xxiv.  42);  donbtless  the  same 
place  aa  Oringis,  on  the  confines  of  the  Melesaes, 
which  Haadrabal  made  hia  head  quarters  against 
Sdpio,  B.  a  207.  It  was  at  that  time  the  most 
wealthj  city  of  the  district,  and  had  a  fertile  terri- 
tory, uid  sUrer  mines  worked  by  the  natives.  (Liv. 
zxviii.  3.)  Pliny  mentions  it,  with  a  slight  di&r- 
<Dce  of  form,  Oningis,  among  the  oppida  tHpendiaria 
of  the  oonventos  Astigitanos.  (Liv.  iiL  I.  s.  3.) 
Ukert  places  it  between  Monclova  and  Ximma  d$ 
la  Fnmiera  (vol.  il  pt.  1.  p.  350).  [P.  &] 

AURUNC  A,  the  capital  or  metropolis  of  the  little 
moimtain  tribe  of  the  Anrond,  in  the  more  limited 
•enee  of  that  name  [Aurumci],  was  sitoated  on  one 
of  the  summits  of  the  volcanic  grottp  of  mountains, 
which  rise  above  the  plains  of  Campania,  near 
Suessa  and  Teanom.  Its  name  is  found  cnly  in 
Featus  (v.  Amoma),  who  tells  us  it  was  founded 
by  Auson,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe;  but  Livy 
cleariy  alludes  to  its  existence,  though  without  men- 
tuning  the  name.  He  tells  us,  SitX  in  b.c.  337, 
the  Aumnci,  being  hard  pressed  by  their  neigh- 
boors  the  Sidioini,  abandoned  Ihnr  city,  and  took 
refuge  at  Suessa,  which  they  fortified;  and  that 
tkeir  tmeunt  dig  was  degbrojeA  by  the  Sidiflini. 
(Liv.  viii.  15.)  It  was  never  rebuilt,  and  hence  no 
subsequent  notice  of  it  is  found;  but  some  vestiges 
of  it  have  been  discovered  on  the  summit  of  a  nar- 
row mountain  ridge,  now  called  La  SerrOj  or  La 
CortrndlOf  about  5  miles  N.  of  Suessa,  where 
there  are  some  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls,  and 
massive  substmctions,  probably  those  of  a  temple. 
The  hiD  on  which  it  stood  forms  part  of  the  outer 
adge,  or  encircling  ridge  of  an  ancient  volcanic 
crater,  the  highest  point  of  which,  called  the  Monte 
di  Sla  Croeej  attains  an  elevation  of  3,200  ieet 
above  the  sea;  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  must 
have  been,  like  that  of  Alba  Longa,  a  kmg  and  nar- 
row plateau  on  the  summit  of  this  ridge.  It  is  to 
this  elevated  position  that  Virgil  alludes.  ("  De 
coUAmt  akU  Anrund  misere  patres,"  Aen.  vii. 
727.)  For  the  description  of  the  remains  and  site 
of  the  ancient  city,  see  Abeken,  Afm,  dt  Inst 
1839,  p.  199  —  206,  and  Daubeny  on  Volcanoes, 
p.  175 — 178.  Suessa  was  frequently  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  Aurunca,  and  hoice  Juvenal  (i.  20) 
terms  Ludlius,  who  was  a  natii'e  of  that  city, 
•*  Aoruncae  alumnus."  [E.  H.  B.] 

ADBUNCI  (At^^ovyiroi),  is  the  name  given  by 
Boman  writers  to  an  ancient  race  or  nation  of  Italy. 
It  appears  certain  that  it  was  originally  the  appel- 
latioa  given  by  them  to  the  people  called  Ausonbs 
by  the  Greeks:  indeed,  the  two  names  are  merely 
diiEsrent  fiocms  of  the  same,  with  the  change  so  com- 
mon in  Latin  of  the  s  into  the  r.  (Aurunci^sAu- 
mniciBsAumniiKAusuni.)  The  identity  of  the 
two  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Servius  (ad  Aen.  viL 
727),  and  dearly  implied  by  Dion  Cassins  (Fr,  2), 
where  be  says,  that  the  name  of  Ausonia  was  pro- 
periy  applied  only  to  the  Und  of  tlie  Auruncans, 
between  the  Voiscians  and  the  Campanians.  In  like 
Festos  (JL  V.  Autonia)  makes  the  mythical 
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hero  Auson  the  founder  of  the  dty  of  Aurunca. 
Servius  terms  the  Aurund  one  of  the  most  andent 
nations  of  Italy  (ad  Am.  vii.  206);  and  tliey  cer- 
tainly appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  peiiod  much 
more  powerful  and  widdy  spread  than  we  subse- 
quently find  thenu  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
name  was  ever  employed  by  the  Romans  in  the  vague 
and  extensive  sense  in  which  that  of  Ausones  was 
used  by  the  Greeks.     [Ausones.] 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  fourth  century  b.  a,  the 
two  names  of  Aurund  and  Ausones  had  assumed  a 
distinct  signification,  and  came  to  be  applied  to  two 
petty  nations,  evidently  mere  subdivisions  of  the  same 
great  race,  both  dwelling  on  the  frontiers  of  Latium 
and  Campania;  the  Ausones  on  the  W.  of  the  Liris, 
extending  from  thence  to  the  mountains  of  the  Voi- 
scians; the  Auruncans,  (m  the  other  hand,  being 
confined  to  the  detached  group  of  volcanic  mountains 
now  called  Monte  di  Sta  Crooe,  or  Mecca  Monfina, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liris,  together  with  the  hills 
that  slope  from  thence  towards  the  sea.  Thdr  an- 
dent stronghold  or  metropolis,  Acbunca,  was  situ- 
ated near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  while  Suessa, 
which  they  subsequently  made  their  capital,  was  on 
its  south-western  slope,  commanding  the  fertile  plains 
from  thence  to  the  sea.  On  the  £.  and  S.  they  bor- 
dered dosdy  on  the  Sidicim'  of  Teannm  and  the 
people  of  Cales,  who,  according  to  Livy  (viii.  16), 
were  also  of  Ausonian  race,  but  were  politically  dis- 
tinct firom  the  Auruncans.  Virgil  evidently  regards 
these  hills  as  the  original  abode  of  the  Auruncan 
nee  (Aen.  vii.  727),  and  speaks  of  them  as  merely 
a  petty  people.  But  the  first  occasion  on  which 
they  appear  in  Boman  histoiy  exhibits  them  in  a 
very  di&rent  light,  as  a  warlike  and  powerful  nation, 
who  had  extended  their  conquests  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  Latium. 

Thus,  in  B.C  503,  we  find  the  Latin  dties  of 
Cora  and  Pometia  "  revolting  to  the  Anrunci,"  and 
these  powerful  ndghbours  supporting  them  with  a 
large  army  against  the  infant  repubUc.  (Liv.  iL  16, 
17.)  And  a  few  years  later  the  Auruncans  took 
up  arms  as  allies  of  the  Vdsdans,  and  advanced 
with  tbdr  army  as  £ir  as  Aricia,  where  they  fought 
a  great  battle  with  the  Roman  consul  Servilius. 
(Id.  ii.  26 ;  Dionys  vi.  32.)  On  this  occadon  they 
are  termed  by  IXonydus  a  warlike  people  of  great 
strength  and  fierceness,  who  occupied  the  fairest 
plains  of  Campania;  so  that  it  seems  certain  the 
name  is  here  used  as  induding  the  people  to  whom 
the  name  of  Ausones  {jn  its  more  limited  sense)  is 
afterwards  applied.  From  this  time  the  name  of 
the  Auruncans  does  not  again  occur  till  b.  c.  344, 
when  it  is  evident  that  Livy  is  speaking  only  of  the 
petty  people  who  inhabited  the  mountain  of  Jiocca 
MonJbMy  who  were  defisated  and  reduced  to  sub- 
misuon  without  difficulty.  (Liv.  vii.  26.)  A  few 
years  later  (b.  c  337)  they  were  compelled  by  the 
attacks  of  thdr  neighbours  the  Sididni,  to  apply  for 
aid  to  Borne,  and  meanwhile  abandoned  their  strong- 
hold on  the  mountdn  and  established  themselves  in 
their  new  dty  of  Suessa.  (Id.  viii.  15.)  No  mention 
of  their  name  is  found  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  the 
Romans  in  this  part  of  Italy;  and  as  in  b.  c.  313  a 
Boman  colony  was  establidied  at  Suessa  (Liv.  ix. 
28),  their  national  existence  must  have  been  thence- 
fiuth  at  an  end.  Thdr  territoiy  was  subsequently 
included  in  Campania.  [E.  U.  B.] 

AUSA  (A09a),  the  chief  dty  of  the  AusKTAia, 
was  called  in  the  middle  ages  Ausona  and  Vicus 
Ansonensia,  Vic  de  Oeane,  whence  its  modem  name 
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of  Vique^  or  Vich.  It  lies  W.  of  Gerona^  on  a  S. 
tribatary  of  the  Ter,  the  ancient  Alba.  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
8.  4;  PtoL  u.  6.  §  70;  Marca,  Hitp.  ii.  22,  p.  191.) 
There  is  a  coin  with  the  inscription  Ausa;  but  it 
is  probably  sparioos.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  35 ;  Mionnet, 
vol.  i.  p.  29 ;  Sestini,  Lettere^  vol.  ix.  praef.,  Med, 
Up.  p.  104;  XJkert,  toI.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  426.)     [P.  S.] 

AUSARA  (Aftrapa).  1.  A  city  of  the  Sacha- 
litae  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia  (Ptol.  Ti.  7.  §  1 1), 
in  the  modem  district  of  Mahrah:  probably  the 
capita]  of  Pliny's  Ausaritae  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  from 
which  apparently  a  peculiar  kind  of  incense  enume- 
rated by  him  (ziL  25.  s.  16)  derived  its  name. 
Forster  identifies  it  with  Rat^al-Sair,  (^Geog.  of 
Arabia^  vol.  ii.  pp.  177,  178.) 

2.  Another  town  of  the  same  name  as  the  pre- 
ceding is  enumerated  among  the  inland  cities  of 
Arabia  Felix  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  30),  and  placed  by 
him  in  long.  71^  lat  25°  30',  which  Forster  finds 
in  the  modem  town  of  Zarfa^  in  the  Hedjaz.  (Ibid. 
voL  ii.  pp.  127,  130.)  [G.  W.] 

AUSCHI'SAE  {khcx'^f^,  Herod,  iv.  171;  Kd- 
^rx^roi,  ApoUod.  ap.  Steph.  B.;  Mxjutm^  Diod.  Sic 
iii.  42;  Aux'toi,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  21;  Awx^«",  Nonn. 
Dionys.  xiii.  375),  a  Libyan  people  in  Cyrenaica, 
W.  of  the  AsBYSTAE,  extending  S.  of  Barca  as  far 
W.  as  the  Hesperides  (aft.  Berenice),  on  the  coast 
of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Ptolemy  alone  places  them 
in  Marmarica. 

There  are  some  exceedingly  interesting  remains 
of  forts,  of  an  extremely  ancient  style  of  building, 
which  are  fully  described  by  Barth,  who  regards 
them  as  works  of  the  Auschisae,  and  fortifies  his 
opinion  by  the  statement  of  Pliny  (iv.  1),  that  it 
was  the  common  custom  of  the  Libyan  tribes  to 
build  forts.  (Beechey,  Proceedings  of  the  Expe- 
dition  to  explore  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  pp.  251, 
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AUSGI  ((Atfirxioi),  also  Auscenses,  one  of  the 
naticms  of  Aquitania  who  submitted  to  Caesar*8 
legatus,  P. Crassus,  in  B.C.  56.  Strabo  (p.  191) 
says  that  they  had  the  Latinitas  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote.  Mela  (iii.  2)  calls  the  Ansd  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Aquitaiiian  nations.  Their  terri- 
tory was  fertile.  The  position  of  the  Ausci  is  de- 
termined by  that  of  Auch^  or  Augusta  Auscorom, 
their  chief  town ;  and  their  territory  may  be  repre- 
sented pretty  nearly  by  the  French  department  of 
Crers.     [Augusta  Auscorum.]  [G.  L.] 

AUSENSES  (Awrcis),  a  Libyan  people,  in  North 
Africa,  dwelling  about  the  lake  Tritonis  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  next  to  the  Machlyes. 
The  Machlyes  were  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  and 
the  Ausenses  on  the  N.  (E.  and  W.  respectively, 
according  to  the  view  of  Herodotus),  the  river  Triton 
being  the  boundary  between  them:  the  latter  people, 
therefore,  were  in  the  S.  of  the  district  afterwards 
called  Byzacena.  (Herod,  iv.  180.)  Herodotus 
makes  them  the  last  of  the  nomade  peoples  towards 
the  W.,  their  neighbours  on  that  side,  the  Maxyes, 
bcin.!;  an  agricultural  people.  (Herod,  iv.  191:  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  notice  Benneirs  allusion  to,  and 
obviously  correct  solution  of,  an  inconsistency  which 
the  hypercritic  may  fancy  between  this  passage  and 
c.  186 :  Rennell, Geog.to Herod,  vol. ii. p.  302.)  "■  The 
Machlyes,"  says  Herodotus,  "wear  the  hair  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  but  the  Ausenses  on  the  front. 
The  Ausenses  celebrated  a  yearly  festival  of  Athena, 
whom  they  claimed  as  their  native  goddess,  in  which 
their  viigins  were  divided  into  two  parties,  which 
iisaght  each  other  with  stones  and  clubs,  and  those 
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who  died  of  their  wounds  were  esteemed  not  irae 
virgins.  The  combat  was  preceded  by  a  procession, 
in  which  the  most  beautiful  of  the  virgins  w^as  deco- 
rated with  a  Corinthian  helmet  and  a  full  suit  of 
Grecian  armour,  and  was  drawn  in  a  chariot  round 
the  lake."  (Oomp.  Mela,  i.  7.)  Respecting  the  sup- 
posed connection  of  the  locality  with  the  worship  of 
Athena,  see  Triton. 

The  Ausenses  are  8U]qx»ed  by  Pacho  (^Voyage 
dans  la  Marmariquef  &c)  to  be  the  same  people  as 
the  Ausurii,  who  are  mentioned  by  Synesius  as 
devastating  Cyrenaica  in  the  6th  ceuturv.  (Bfthr, 
ad  Herod.  I  c.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSER  or  AUSAR  (Afo-ap,  Strab.:  Serchw), 
a  considerable  river  of  Etraria,  rising  in  the  Apen- 
nines on  the  borders  of  Liguria,  and  flowing  near 
the  city  of  Luca,  is  evidently  the  same  with  the 
modem  Serckio,  though  that  river  now  flows  into 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  by  a  separate  mouth,  seven 
miles  N.  of  that  of  the  Amo^  while  all  ancient 
writers  represent  the  Auser  as  falling  into  the  Amus. 
The  city  of  Pisae  was  situated  at  the  pennt  of  their 
junction :  and  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  was 
said  to  give  rise  to  a  violent  agitation  of  their  waters. 
(Strab.  V.  p. 222;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Rutil. /<in.  L  566.) 
The  Auser  appears  to  have  retained  its  ancient 
course  till  about  the  12th  century;  but  the  exact 
period  of  the  change  is  unknown;  the  whole  space 
between  it  and  the  Amus,  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
course,  is  so  flat  and  low  that  it  is  said  that  their 
waters  still  communicate  during  great  floods.  A 
canal  or  ditch  between  the  two  streams  still  retained 
the  name  of  Osari  in  the  days  of  Cluverius.  The 
modem  name  of  Serchio  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
raption  of  Auserculns,  a  form  which  is  found  in 
documents  of  tlie  middle  ages.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  462 ; 
Miiller,  J^trttfiber,  p.  213;  Targioni-Tozzetti,  Fia^^ 
in  Toscana,  vol.  ii.  p.  146—178.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

AU'SERE  {Fessahf),  a  river  of  Tripolitana,  in 
Africa  Propria.  (Tab.  Pent)  [P.  S.] 

AUSETA'NI  (AftaiTToyoi,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  70),  one 
of  the  small  peoples  in  the  extreme  N£.  cf  Hispania 
Tanaconensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  CcUa^ 
Ionia,  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  places  them  (inius  re- 
cedentes  radice  Pgrenaei)  W.  of  the  Lalbtani 
and  Indioetes,  and  £.  of  the  Lacetani  and 
Cerrbtani.  Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  places  the  Cerretani 
furthest  to  the  £.,  and  next  to  them  the  AusetanL 
Their  position  is  fixed  by  that  of  thdr  chief  cities 
AusA  and  Gerund  a  {Gerona)^  along  the  valley  of 
the  river  7Vr,  the  ancient  Alba.  The  great  Roman 
road  from  Narbo  in  Gaul  to  Tarraco  passed  through 
their  territory.  Under  the  Roman  empire  they 
belonged  to  the  oonvcntus  of  Tarraco.  Of  their 
cities,  AusA  and  Gerunda  had  the  jtu  Latmuan 
(Plin.  L  c.) ;  and  BaecuU  (Beuicoi;Aa,  Ptol.  I  c. : 
Etk.  Baeculonenses,  Plin.)  was  a  civitas  sHpen- 
diaria,  Ptdemy  also  mentions  Aquae  Calidae 
CTHara  ^tpfjid ;  prob.  Banolas),  between  Ansa 
and  Gerunda:  it  seems  not  quite  certain  whether 
this  town  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  ttipendarii 
Aquicaldenses  of  Pliny  (/.  c.) 

The  Ausetani  are  several  times  mentioned  by 
Livy :  as  conquered  by  Hannibal,  at  the  b^inning 
of  the  second  Panic  War  (xxi.  23);  reconquered  by 
Sdpio  (c.  61);  taking  part  in  the  revolt  of  Indibilis, 
B.  c.  205  (xxix.  2,  et  seq.),  and  the  war  of  the 
Emporiae,  B.C.  195  (xxxiv.  20:  see  also  xxxix. 
56,  and  Caesar,  B.  C.  i.  60.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSOBA,  in  Ireland,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2. 
§  4)  as  the  third  river  fixHn  the  Boreum  promon- 
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4ariiim  [Borkvm],  and  as  due  norfli  oF  the  Sena. 
As  it  is  mare  certain  that  the  Sena  is  the  Shemnon 
than  tiiat  the  northeni  promontory  is  Malm  Heady 
the  outlet  of  Loch  Corrib  in  Galway  Bay  best  suits 
the  i-omeirhat  equivocal  condition  of  the  river 
Anaoba.  [R.  6.  L.] 

AU'SONA,  a  city  of  Latiam,  in  Uie  more  ex- 
tended sense  cf  that  term,  but  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  was  one  of  the  three  cities  possessed  by  the 
tribe  of  the  Auaones.  Its  name  would  seem  to  imply 
that  it  was  once  their  chief  city  or  metropdis;  but 
it  is  only  once  mentioned  in  history — during  the  se- 
4XMid  Samnite  war,  when  the  Ausonians  having  re- 
volted  from  the  Boraans,  all  their  three  cities  were 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  consuls,  and 
their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy. 
^Liv.  iz.  25.)  No  subsequent  notice  is  found  of 
Ansona;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  still  called  ^ufente, 
which  flows  into  the  Liris,  near  its  mouth.  The 
plain  below  the  modem  village  of  Le  Fratte,  near 
the  sources  of  this  little  stream,  is  still  known  as 
the  Piano  delC  Ausente ;  and  some  remains  of  a 
Roman  town  have  been  discovered  here.  (Romanelli, 
Tul.  iiL  p.  438.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

AU'SONES  (Allirovcs)  is  the  name  given  by 
Creek  writers  to  one  of  the  ancient  nations  or  races 
that  inhabited  Central  Italy.  The  usage  of  ancient 
writers  in  regard  to  all  these  national  appellations  is 
veiy  vague  and  fluctuating,  and  perhaps  in  no  in- 
stance more  so  tlian  in  the  case  of  the  Ausones  or 
Ausonians.  But  notwithstanding  this  tmcertainty, 
some  points  appear  to  be  pretty  clearly  made  out 
concerning  ^em. 

1.  The  Ausonians  were  either  identical  with  the 
Opicans  or  Oscans,  or  were  at  least  a  part  of  the 
aame  race  and  family.  Aristotle  expressly  tells  us 
(J^oL  vii.  10),  that  the  part  of  Italy  towards  Tyrrhe- 
nia  was  inhabited  by  the  Opicans, "  who  were  called, 
both  formerly  and  in  his  time,  by  the  additional 
iHune  of  Ausones."  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  also 
aaid,  that  Campania  was  at  first  occupied  by  the 
Opicans,  "  who  were  also  called  Ausonians."  {AfU. 
ap.  Strab.  v.  p.  242.)  Polybius,  on  the  contrary, 
Appears  to  have  r^arded  the  two  nations  as  different, 
«nd  spoke  of  Campania  as  inhabited  by  the  Au- 
sonians and  Opicans;  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  they  were  really  distinct,  for  we  find  in 
the  same  manner  the  Opicans  and  Oscans  motioned 
by  some  writers  as  if  they  were  two  different  nations 
(Strab.  L  c),  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  are  merely  forms  of  the  same  name.  Heca- 
tacns  also  appears  to  have  held  the  same  view  with 
Antiochus,  as  he  called  Nola  in  Campania  "  a  city 
of  the  Aoaoaaes  "  (op.  Steph,  B,  «.  v.  N«Aa). 

2.  The  Ausones  of  the  Greeks  were  the  same 
people  who  were  termed  Aurunci  by  the  Romans: 
the  proofs  of  the  original  identity  df  the  two  have 
been  shcady  given  under  Aurukci.  But  at  a  later 
period  the  two  appellations  were  distinguished  and 
applied  to  two  separate  tribes  or  nations. 

3.  The  name  of  Ausones,  in  this  restricted  and 
later  sense  of  the  term,  is  confined  to  a  petty  nation 
on  the  borders  of  Latinm  and  Campania.  In  one 
passage  Livy  speaks  of  Cales  as  their  chief  city; 
but  a  little  later  he  tells  us  that  they  had  three 
cities,  Ausona,  Mintnmae,  and  Vesda,  all  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  situated  in  the  plains  bordering 
on  the  Liris,  not  far  from  its  month.  (Liv.  viii.  16, 
ix.  25.)  At  this  period  they  were  certainly  an  in- 
eoosiderable  tribe,  and  were  able  to  offinr  but  little 
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resistanoe  to  the  Roman  arms.  Their  city  of  Cales 
was  captured,  and  soon  after  occupied  by  a  Roman 
colony,  B.  c.  333;  and  though  a  few  years  after- 
wards the  success  of  the  Samnites  at  Lantulae  in- 
duced them  to  take  up  arms  again,  their  three 
remaining  towns  were  easily  reduced  by  the  Roman 
oonsula,  and  their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  On 
this  occasion  Livy  tells  us  (ix.  25)  that  "  the  Au- 
sonian  nation  was  destrc^ed;"  it  is  certain  that  its 
name  does  not  again  appear  in  history,  and  is  only 
noticed  by  Pliny  (iiL  5.  s.  9)  among  the  extinct 
races  which  had  formerly  inhabited  Latium. 

But  however  inconsiderable  the  Ausonians  appear 
at  this  time,  it  is  clear  that  at  a  much  earlier  period 
they  were  a  powerful  and  widely  extended  nation. 
For  although  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  frequently 
applied  the  name  with  little  regard  to  accuracy,  and 
may  have  included  races  widely  different  under  the 
common  appeUatbn  of  Ausonians,  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  this  vague  and  general  use  of  the  name, 
unless  the  people  to  whom  it  really  belonged  had 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  populati<»i  of  Cen- 
tral Italy.  The  precise  rdation  in  which  they  were 
considered  as  standing  to  the  Opicans  or  Oscans  it 
is  impossible  to  determine,  nor  perhaps  were  the 
ideas  of  the  Greeks  themselves  upon  this  p<nnt  very 
clear  and  definite.  The  passages  already  cited  prove 
that  tliey  were  considered  as  occupying  Campania 
and  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  on  which  account  the 
Lower  Sea  (Mare  Inferum,  as  it  was  termed  by  the 
Romans),  subsequently  known  as  the  Tyrrhenian, 
was  in  early  ages  commonly  called  by  the  Greeks 
the  Ausonian  Sea.*  (Strab.  v.  233 ;  Dicmys.  i.  1 1 ; 
Lyoophr.  Alex,  44;  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  590.)  Other 
accounts,  however,  represent  them  as  originally  an 
inland  people,  dwelling  in  the  mountains  about  Bene- 
vcntum.  (Festus,  S.V.  ^ttfonto.)  Scynmus  Chius 
also  speaks  of  them  as  occupying  an  inland  region 
{Perieg,  228);  and  Strabo  (p.  233)  tells  us  that 
they  had  oocujned  the  mountain  tract  above  the 
Pontine  marshes,  where  in  Roman  history  we  meet 
only  with  Volscians.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable 
that  the  name  was  applied  with  little  discrimination 
to  all  the  native  races  who,  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Samnites,  occupied  Campania  and  the  inland 
mountainous  regim  afterwards  known  as  Samnium, 
and  from  thence  came  to  be  gradually  applied  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Coitral  Italy.  But  they  seein  to 
have  been  regarded  by  the  best  authorities  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Oenotrians,  or  Pehugic  races,  which 
inhabited  the  southern  puts  of  the  peninsula  (see 
Aristot.  /.  c);  though  other  authors  certauily  con- 
founded tiiem.  Hellanicus  according  to  Dionysius 
(i.  22)  spoke  of  the  Attsoniant  as  crossing  over  into 
Sicily  under  thou:  king  Siculus,  where  the  people 
meant  are  clearly  the  Siculi.  Again,  Strabo  speaks  ( vi. 
p.  255)  of  Temesa  as  founded  by  the  Ausones,  where 
he  must  probably  mean  the  Oenotrians,  the  only  peo- 
ple whom  we  know  of  as  inhabiting  these  regions  bo- 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  Greeks.  The  use  of  the  name  of 
AusoNiA  for  the  whole  Italian  peninsula  was  merely 
poetical,  at  least  it  is  not  found  in  any  extant  prose 
writer;  and  Dionysius,  who  assures  us  it  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times,  associates  it  with 

*  Pliny,on  the  contrary  (iii.  5  s.  10, 10.  s.  15),  and, 
if  we  may  trust  his  authority,  Polybius  also,  applied 
the  name  of  "  Ausonium  >l^re,''  to  the  sea  on  the 
S£.  of  Italy,  from  Sicily  to  the  lapygian  Pro 
montory,  but  this  is  oertjdnly  at  variance  with  the 
costomaiy  usage  of  the  term. 
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Heeperia  and  Satnznia,  both  of  them  dbvioasly 
poetical  appel]ati<Hi8  (i.  85).  Lycoi^iron,  though 
he  does  not  qm  the  name  of  AniKHiia,  repeatedly 
applies  the  adjective  Ausonian  both  to  the  country 
and  people,  apparently  as  equivalent  to  Italian ;  for 
he  includes  under  the  appellation,  Arpi  in  Apulia, 
Agylla  in  Etmiia,  the  neighbourhood  of  Curaae  in 
Campania,  and  the  banks  of  the  Crathis  in  Lncania. 
(Alex.  593,  615,  702,  922,  1355.)  Apollooius 
Khodius,  a  little  later,  seems  to  use  the  name  of 
Ausonia  (^Awroybf)  precisely  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  employed  by  Dionysius  Peri^etes  and  other 
Greek  poets  of  later  times — for  the  whole  Italian 
peninsula.  It  was  probably  only  adopted  by  the 
Alexandrian  writere  as  a  poetiad  equivalent  for 
Italia,  a  name  which  is  not  ibund  in  any  poets  of 
that  period.  (ApolL  Rhod.  iv.  553,  660,  &c. ;  Dion. 
Per.  366,  383,  &c.)  From  them  the  name  of  Au« 
Bonia  was  adopted  by  the  B<Hnan  poete  in  the  same 
sense  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  55,  x.  54,  &c.),  and  at  a  later 
period  became  not  uncommon  even  in  prose  writers. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Ausones  is  un- 
certain; but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  is  ori- 
ginally connected  with  the  same  root  as  Oscus  or 
Opicus.  (Buttmann.  LexU.  voL  L  p^  68 ;  Donaldson, 
VarroniaTtuty  pp.  3,  4.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

AUSO'NIA.    [Ausones.] 

AUSTERATIA  or  AUSTRAIIIA,  the  German 
name  of  an  island  in  the  German  Ocean  (probably 
Amekmd)j  signifying  "the  sister  island."  The 
Bomans  caHled  it  Glessaria,  because  their  soldiers  are 
said  to  have  found  amber  (jglessum  or  glan)  there. 
(PUn.  H.  N.  iv.  27,  xxxvii.  11 .  §  2.)       [L.  S.] 

AUTARU'TAE  {AirrapiArai),  described  by 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  317)  as,  at  one  time,  the  most  nu- 
merous and  bravest  of  the  Illyrians,  i4>pear  to  have 
bordered  to  the  eastward  upon  the  Agrianes  and 
Bessi,  to  the  south  upon  the  Maedi  and  Dardani, 
and  in  the  other  directions  upon  the  Ardiaei  and 
Scordisd.  (Leake.)  We  have  only  a  few  particu- 
lars respecting  their  history.  Strabo  relates  (^L  c.) 
that  they  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
tlie  Ardiad  respecting  some  salt-works  situated  on 
the  confines  of  both  nations;  that  they  once  subdued 
the  Triballi;  but  were  in  their  turn  subjugated, 
first  by  the  Scordisci,  and  subsequently  by  the  Ro- 
mans. We  also  learn  from  Diodorus  (xx.  19)  that 
the  Aiiriatae  were  likewise  conqaered  by  Audoleon, 
king  oTPaeonia,  who  transported  20,000  of  thou  to 
Mount  Orbelus.  (Comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  3 1 5 ;  Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  5;  Aelian,  ff.  A,  xviL  41 ;  Justin,  xv.  2; 
Appian,  Illyr.  3 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  iii. 
pp.  463,  464.) 

AUTEI,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioDed  by  Pliny  on  the 
road  between  Pelusium  and  Arsinoe.  lliey  occur 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beroiice,  in  Fotd  Bay^ 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  NE.  of 
Nubia.    (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33.)  [G.  W.] 

AUTERI,  in  Irehmd,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2. 
§  5)  as  next  to  the  I^agcatae.  Name  for  name  the 
Nagnatae  are  the  people  of  Connaught;  but  the 
Nagnatae  of  Ptolemy  was  a  city.  This  was  to  the 
south  of  the  Erd-im,  If  this  name  be  preserved  in 
Loch  Erne  (as  it  probably  is),  the  locality  of  the 
Auteri  was  in  Mayo  or  Galvoay,  [R.  G.  L.] 

AUTHETA'NL    [Ausetajti.] 

AUTISSIODU'RUM.  Julian  marched  ftxnn  Au- 
gustodunum  (^Anhm)  to  Tricassini  or  Tricasses 
(TVoyef),  and  on  his  way  he  went  through  Au- 
tissiodurum,  or  Automdorum,  as  it  stands  in  the 
common  texts  of  Ammianus  (xvi.  2).     This  route 
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agrees  with  the  Anton.  Itin.  and  the  Table,  which 
place  Audssiodorum  on  the  road  between  Augus- 
todunum  and  Tricasses.  The  place  is  therefore  on 
the  site  of  Atixerre,  on  the  Yonnej  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Yonne.  Autiasiodurum  bekmged  to  the 
Senones.  A  sepulchral  inscription  dug  up  at  Aux- 
erre  contains  "  civitatis  Senonum,  Tricassinorum, 
Meldorum,  Pariorum,  et  civitatis  Aeduorum,"  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  conclusion  can  be  derived 
from  this.  The  name  "  civitas  Autesiodurum  **  is 
not  found  earlier  than  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
provinces.  A  patera  found  near  Auxerre  bean 
the  inscription  JDeo  appolxiki  r.  p.  n.  M.  auteS' 
siODURUM.  (Walckenaer,  (r^.,  &c.,  vol  i.  p. 
408.)  [G.  L.] 

AUTCXLOLES,  or  AUTOLOLAE  (A^vroXd\ai, 
Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  17;  common  reading  AvroAdrof),  a 
Gaetulian  people  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
"Libya  Interior"  of  Ptolemy,  both  N.  and  S.  of 
the  Adas,  with  a  dty  Autolala,  or  Autolalae  (A^o- 
\d\af  A£rroA(£Aai).  This  city  is  one  of  Ptolemy's 
points  of  astronomical  observation,  having  the  longest 
day  13)  hrs.,  being  distant  3)  hrs-  W.  of  Alexan- 
dreia,  and  having  the  sun  votical  once  a  year,  at  the 
time  of  the  winter  solstice.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  24;  viil. 
16.  §  4.)  Reichard  takes  it  for  the  modem  Ag»- 
2on,  orAquilon.  (^Kleme  Geogr.  Schrifteny  p.  506.) 
Ail  writers,  except  Ptolemy,  call  the  people  Au- 
tobles.  (Plm.  v.  1 ;  Solin.  24 ;  Lucan.  Phair$.  iv. 
677;  SiL  Ital.  iiL  306;  Cbiudian.  Xond.  l^icK 
L  356.) 

Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  §  33)  mentions,  in  the  Western 
Ocean,  an  island  called  Autolala,  or  Junonis  Insula 
(*Hpas  ^  KvX  AiJToAa\a  vr^aoi^  as  distinct  from  the 
Fortunatae  group.  Some  take  it  for  Madeira,  but 
this  is  very  uncertaiu.  [P.  S.J 

AUTO'MALA  {hifr6twXa,  Stiab.  ii.  p.  123;  A6- 
ro/AoAol,  PtoLiv.  4.  §  3;  A^o/LtoAoira,  Steph.  B., 
EA.  A^ofuxKaKirris  and  AJiro/ioAofcc^v ;  Avro- 
fioAoi,  Diod.  Sic.  xx.  41),  a  border  fortress  of  Cyre- 
naica,  on  the  extreme  W.  frontier,  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  E.  of  the  Altare  of  the  Phikeni ; 
very  probably  the  Anabucis  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
25  M.  P.  E.  of  Banadedari  (the  Aroe  Plulaenorum, 
p.  65).  Modem  travelleia  have  discovered  no  vestige 
of  the  place.  It  is  menti(med  by  Diodorus,  in  con- 
nection with  the  difficult  march  of  Ophelias,  to  sup- 
port Agathocles  in  the  Carthaginian  territory;  and 
in  its  neighbourhood  was  a  cave,  said  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  the  child-murdering  queen  Lamia. 
(Diod.  /.  c)  [P.  S.] 

AUTRICUM  (CAar^res),  a  town  of  the  Camntes, 
a  Celtic  people.  Their  chief  towns  were  Autricum 
and  Genabum.  Autricum  seems  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Autura,  or  EurCf  though  the  name  Autura 
does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  writing;  but  the  river 
is  named  Andura  in  the  middle-age  writings.  Ava- 
ricum,  BourgeMy  is  a  name  fonned  in  like  manner 
from  tlie  river  Avara.  The  position  of  Autricum  is 
determined  by  two  routes  in  the  Table,  tliough  the 
name  is  miswritten  Mitricum.  The  place  afterwards 
to(^  the  name  of  Camutes  or  Camutum,  whence  the 
name  Chartres,  [G.  L.l 

AUTRl'GONES  (AiVrpi'Tows,  PtoL  ii.  6.  §§  7, 
53;  Mela,  iii.  1.  §  10;  PUn.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Aurigunae, 
Flor.  iv.  12.  §  47;  Autrigooae,  Oros.  iv.  21;  pro- 
bably the  'AAAirpi^cu  of  Strabo,  iii.  p.  155),  a  people 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconenns,  £.  of  the  Can- 
tabri,  between  the  sea  and  the  sources  of  the  Iberus 
(Ebro)t  in  BiscayOf  Gvipuzeoa,  and  Alava,  The 
little  river  Nerva  (iViernon)  was  in  their  terrlUnyi 
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tmd  W.  of  its  mouth  was  the  town  of  Flaviobriga, 
which  Ptolemy  assigns  to  them,  but  Pliny  to  tlie 
Vsrdoli.  [FiJi>ioBRioA.]  Pliny  states  that  among 
their  ten  cities  none  were  of  any  cmuteqnenoe,  except 
TunuM  and  Vibovbsoa.  Ptolemy  assigns  to 
them  the  towns  of  Uxama  Barca  (Otf(ofux  Bapxa, 
prob.  Otma:  oomp.  Mnratori,  p.  1095.  8),  Segisa- 
muncnlnm  (ScytO'c^i^KovXoy,  prob.  S,  Maria  de 
Ribartdondd)y  Yiroyesga  (Ofrxpoo^co-Ka),  Ante- 
qnia  (AxrcicovSiB).  Deobriga  {/M^piyo. :  Brmnot 
or  Miranda  de  Ebro)y  Vendeleia  (phtv^\9ia)j  and 
Salinnca  (XaktSyKo),  The  gfeat  road  finom  Astu- 
rica  to  Caesaraogosta  and  the  Pyrenees  entered  the 
land  of  the  Antrigones,  near  ViroTesca,  and  from  this 
{dace  it  branched  ont  into  three.  The  N.  branch 
led  to  the  W.  pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  it  the 
towns  and  distances  were:  Virovesca,  Yindeleia, 
11  M.P.,  Deobriga,  14  M.P.  (/&  Ant  p.  455.) 
The  second  road  led  to  Caesaraugnsta,  and  on  it 
were :  Verovesca  (sic  in  /t.),  Segasamnndnm  (sic 
in  /f.),  1 1  M.  P.,  Libia,  7  M.  P.  (prob.  I^eyva), 
Tritium,  18  M.  P.  (/t  Ant.  p.  394.)  The  third, 
farther  S.,  also  led  to  Caesaraugnsta,  and  on  it 
were :  ViroTesca,  Atiliana,  30  M.  P.,  Barbariana 
iAraviana)j  32  M.  P.  (fL  Ant  p.  450.)  Whether 
the  Borsaones  of  Livy  (Fr.  xci.),  the  Bursaonenses 
of  Pliny,  the  Bursavolenaes  of  Hirtius  (B.H,  22) 
belong  to  the  Antrigones  or  the  Berones  is  vncertain. 
(Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt  1 ,  pp.  445, 446.)  [P.  S.] 

AUXACII,  or  AUZACII  MONTES  (tA  Ae«{<{- 
KULj  or  Aif(dKta  6p7i)y  a  part  of  the  Altai  range,  SW. 
of  the  ArniSd  M,  and  NW.  of  the  Atmxnui  if., 
having  its  W.  part  in  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  and  its 
£.  ]»rt  in  Series.  Ptolemy  places  the  W.  division 
between  149^  long,  and  49^  lat  and  165°  long. 
and  55°  lat.  These  mountains  contained  the  sources 
of  the  river  Oechardes  (prob.  Sd&ngck).  The  district 
K.  of  them  was  called  Auxacitis  (or  Auzacitis), 
with  a  city  Auxacia  (or  Auzada),  whioh  was  one 
of  Ptolemy's  positions  of  astronomical  observatiiHi, 
having  its  longest  day  about  16^  hours,  and  being 
distant  from  Alexandreia  5  hours  36  min.  to  the  east 
(Ptol  vi  15.  §§  2,  3,  4;  16.  §§  2,  3,  4;  viii.  24. 
§  4 :  comp.  Oxii  M.)  [P.  S.] 

AU'XIMUM  (Ae((ov^v,  Strab.  Ai^^i/uov,  Procop.; 
Eik,  Auximas,  -fttis;  Onmo),  a  dty  of  I4cenum, 
sitnatod  on  a  lofty  hill  about  12  miles  SW.  of 
Anoooa.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  b.g.  174,  when  the 
Koman  censorB  caused  walls  to  be  erected  around  it, 
and  its  fomm  to  be  surrounded  with  a  range  of 
shops.  (Liv.  xIL  27.)  From  hence  it  would  appear 
that  it  hod  then  already  received  the  Roman  fran- 
chise; but  it  did  not  become  a  Roman  colony  till 
B.C.  157.  (Veil.  Pat  i.  15.)  The  great  strength 
of  its  position  seems  to  have  soon  rendered  it  a  place 
of  importance.  During  the  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Cari>o,  it  was  here  that  Pompey  first  made  head 
against  the  officers  of  the  latter  (Pint  Pomp.  6); 
and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  B.  c.  49, 
it  was  occupied  by  the  partisans  of  Pompey  as  one 
of  the  chief  strongholds  of  Picenum,  but  the  inha- 
bitants declared  in  favour  of  Caesar,  and  opened  the 
gates  to  him.  (Caes.  B.  C  L  12  ;  Lucan.  ii.  466.) 
Under  the  Roman  Empire  it  continued  to  be  a  dty 
of  importance,  and  retained  its  colonial  rank,  as  we 
learn  from  numerous  inscriptions,  though  Pliny  does 
not  DOtioe  it  as  a  colony.  (Gruter,  Inscr,  p.  372.  4, 
445. 9, 446. 1, 465. 4,  &c.;  Orell.  Inscr.  3168,3899 ; 
Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  241 ;  Itin.  Ant 
p.  312.)  At  a  later  period  it  rose  to  a  still  raoro 
distingoished  position,  and  is  distinctly  called  by 
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Prooopins  the  chief  city  of  Pioennm,  and  the  capital 
of  the  pro^^oe.  Hence  it  played  an  Important  part 
in  the  wars  of  Belisarius  against  the  Goths,  and 
was  not  reduced  by  him  till  after  a  long  siege,  in 
which  he  himself  very  nearly  lost  his  life.  (Procop. 
B.  G.  iu  10, 1 1, 16, 23—27,  iii.  11,  &c.)  It  re- 
mained afterwards  for  a  long  period  subject  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  was  one  of  the  five  cities 
which  constituted  what  was  termed  the  Pentapolis 
under  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  modem  city 
of  Otimo  retains  the  same  elevated  site  as  the  ancient 
one;  it  continued  to  be  a consider^le  place  through- 
out the  middle  ages,  and  still  has  a  population  oS 
above  5000  inhabitants.  Numerous  inscriptions, 
statues,  and  other  ancient  relics,  have  been  found 
there.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUXU'ME  (Atffow/iiis,  At|o«J/A7»,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§  25;  "Aliovfus^  St«ph.  Byz.  s.  v.;  Eth.  'A^ov/btln^f, 
Perip.  Mar,  Eryth,  p.  3:  *A^»A«fTijj,  Procop. 
B.  Pert,  i.  1 9),  the  modem  Axwn^  the  capital  of 
Tigre^  in  Abyssinia,  was  the  metropolis  of  a  pro- 
vince, or  kingdom  of  the  same  name  (Regio  Axiomi- 
tarom),  and  is  described  byStephanus  B.(s.v.)a£rthe 
chief  town  of  the  Aethiopes  Auxumitae  (Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§  29).  Auxnme  stood  in  about  kt  14^  T  N.  to 
tile  SE.  of  Meroe  and  E.  of  the  river  Astaboras  or 
Tacagge,  The  modem  city,  which  corresponds  in 
site  to  the  ancient  one,  is  described  by  Salt  **  as 
standing  partly  in  and  partly  at  the  mouth  of  a 
nook,  formed  by  two  hills  on  ihe  NW.  end  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  valley,  which  is  watered  by  a 
small  stream."  The  kingdom  of  Anxume  was  at 
one  time  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  modem  Abys- 
sinia, and  comprised  also  a  portion  of  the  SW.  coast 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Sabaean  and 
Homerite  Arabs  on  the  opposite  shore.  Its  principal 
haven  was  Adule  {Arkeeko)^  from  which  it  was 
about  120  miles  distant.  Anxume  and  Adule  were 
the  chief  centres  of  the  trade  with  the  interior  of 
Africa  in  gold-dust,  ivory,  leather,  hides,  and  aro- 
matics.  (Nonnosus,  ap.Photium,  n.3,  p.  2,  ed.Bck- 
ker.)  The  Auxumitae  were  originally  a  pure  Aethio  - 
pian  race,  with  little  admixture  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Arabians.  In  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  the 
latter  seem  to  have  become  the  principal  elonent  in 
the  Auxmnite  population.  The  kingdom  and  its 
capital  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity  after  the 
decline  of  Meroe,  in  the  first  or  second  century  of 
our  era.  As  a  city  of  inferior  note,  however,  Anxume 
was  known  much  earlier ;  and  is  even  supposed  by 
some  writera  to  have  been  founded  by  the  exiled 
Egyptian  war-caste,  in  the  reign  of  Psammitichus 
B.C.  671 — 617 ;  by  others,  as  Heeren  {Idem  ii.  1.  p. 
431)  to  have  been  one  of  the  numerous  priest-col(mies 
from  MeroS.  The  Greek  language  was  spoken  at 
Anxume — a  circumstance  which  adds  to  the  proba- 
bility that  the  city  did  not  begin  to  flourish  until 
the  ^laoedonian  dynasty  was  estabUshed  in  Egypt, 
and  Greek  factors  and  colonists  had  generally  pene- 
trated the  Nile- Valley.  Indeed,  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion, which  will  be  noticed  presently,  makes  it  not 
unlikely  that,  as  regards  the  Hellenic  element  of 
its  population,  Anxume  was  a  colony  of  its  haven 
Adule. 

That  Anxume  was  a  city  of  great  extent  its  ruins 
still  attest.  Travellers,  however,  vary  considerably 
in  their  accounts  of  its  vestiges;  and  the  more  re- 
cent visitors  of  Axum  seem  to  have  found  the 
fewest  authentic  remains.  Combes  and  Tamisier, 
who  visited  it  in  1836  (  Voyaffe  en  Ahyssinie^  vol.  i. 
p.  268.),  for  example,  saw  much  less  to  describe 
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than  Mr.  Salt  in  1813,  or  Loid  Yalentk  in  1808. 
Its  most  interesting  monument  is  its  obelisk. 

Originallj  there  appear  to  have  been  55  obelisks: 
of  which  4  were  of  superior  magnitude  to  the  rest. 
One  of  the  4  is  still  erect  It  is  60  feet  in  height, 
and  is  formed  of  a  single  block  of  gramte.  •  But  it 
is  not  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics,  and  differs  con- 
siderablj  from  Egyptian  and  Aethio|nan  structures 
of  that  kind.  For  the  Auznmite  obelisk,  although 
quadrilateral,  has  not  a  pyramidal  summit,  but  a 
finial  shaped  like  a  slipper  or  a  patera;  and  on  one 
of  its  faces  is  a  deep  hollow  groove,  surmounting  a 
doorway,  and  running  up  the  centre  of  the  face  from 
the  lintel  of  the  door  to  the  vertex  of  the  obelisk. 
It  stands  near  a  Daroo  tree  {ficua  s^camimu)  of  re- 
markable size,  and  of  great  age — the  sole  survivor 
possibly  of  a  sacred  grove,  in  which  the  other  now 
prostrate  obelisks  were  erected.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  date  of  these  obelisks;  but  they  are  probably 
not  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 

The  most  interesting  monument  of  Auxume  is  to 
be  found  near  its  principal  church.  This  is  a  square 
oiclosure,  with  a  pillar  at  each  of  its  angles,  and  a 
seat  and  footstod  nearly  in  its  centre.  The  walls, 
pillars,  and  seat  are  all  of  granite.  The  enclosure 
was,  according  to  a  local  tradition,  the  coronation 
chamber,  and  the  seat  the  throne  of  the  ancient 
Auzumite  kings.  Bruce  affirms,  but  rowe  recent 
travellers  deny,  that  there  is  upon  this  footstool  and 
seat  an  inscription  in  Greek  characters.  The  real 
Auxumite  inscription,  however,  appears,  from  Mr. 
Salt's  narrative,  to  be  found  upcm  another  footstool 
without  the  enclosure,  and  about  30  yards  apart 
from  it  A  Greek  inscription  was  seen  at  Auxume 
by  the  Portuguese  missionaries  in  the  17  th  cen- 
tury.   (Tellez,  HuL  of  Atthiopia^  vol.  i.  ch.  22.) 

The  inscription  on  the  latter  footstool  is  biUngnal 
— Greek  and  Cushite,  or  Aethiopian — one  set  of 
characters  was  probably  intended  fw  the  native 
Auxnmites,  the  other  for  their  Greek  rulers  or  colo- 
nists. Mr.  Salt  considers  them  as  contemporary  and 
identi<»l  in  meaning.  He  was  unable  to  transcribe 
much  of  the  Aethiopic,  which  is  in  small  letters; 
but  he  copied  the  Greek  inscription,  which  is  in 
rude  characters.  ^ 

By  comparing  the  Auxumite  inscription  with  the 
Marmor  AduUtanum  [AouLB],we  find  that  they 
both  reUte  to  the  same  dynasty  of  kings,  and  that 
the  latter  is  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  From 
each  it  appears  that  the  Auxumite  and  Adulitan 
monarchs  claimed  a  descent  from  Ares,  and  that 
while  tlie  Adulitan  king  conquered  various  neigh- 
bouring tribes — Troglodytes,  Uomerites,  Sabaeans, 
&c. — the  Auxumite  king  is  simply  stated  to  have 
ruled  over  Uiem.  We  may  accordingly  infer  that 
Adule  was  at  first  the  more  powerful  state  of  the 
two,  and  that  Auxume  derived  its  prosperity  from 
its  commercial  emporium  on  the  Bed  Sea. 

About  A.  D.  356  Athanasius  of  Alexandreia  was 
expelled  from  his  see  by  the  Arians,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Gregory  insisted  upon  his  right  to  re-conse- 
crate all  the  bishops  in  his  diocese.  The  Byzantine 
emperor  Gonstantius  Nicephorus  accordingly  ad- 
dressed a  rescript  to  the  kings  of  Auxume,  ordering 
them  to  send  forthwith  the  Auxumitan  bishop  Fru- 
mentins  for  re-consecration  to  Alexandreia.  This 
rescript  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Athanasius 
in  the  "  Apohgy^  which  he  addressed  to  Gonstan- 
tius shortly  after  his  expulsion.  (Athanas.  Opera, 
vol.  i.  pt  i.  p.  315,  ed.  Bened.) 

From  the  address  of  the  rescript  wo  learn  that 
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two  eqiia]  and  oontemporary  monarchs,  Aeizanas  and 
Sazanas,  reigned  at  that  time  in  Auxume.  These 
names  are,  probably,  like  that  of  the  Parthian  Su- 
renas,  not  so  much  personal  as  official  appellaticms. 
Now,  the  above-mentioned  Greek  inscription  rectnxis 
the  name  and  acts  of  Aiisanas,  king  of  the  Auxu- 
mites,  Homerites,  &c.,  and  moreover  mentions  his 
royal  brothers  Saizanas  and  Adephas.  The  rescript 
and  the  inscription,  therefore,  relate  to  the  same  per- 
sons and  the  same  period.  There  is,  indeed,  some 
little  difficulty,  respecting  the  religion  of  the  Auxu- 
mite monarchs  at  this  epoch.  The  city  was  a 
Christian  see,  since  Frumentius  was  its  bishop,  and 
Christianity  had  been  preached  in  Abyssinia  at  least 
as  early  as  a.  d.  330.  Two  suppositions,  therefore,- 
are  before  us:  (1)  that  Aeizanas  and  Sazanas  were 
Christians,  but  retained  on  public  monuments  the 
old  pagan  fonnularies,  as  roost  familiar  to  tbdr.  sub- 
jects; or  (2)  they  were  tolerant  princes,  and  pro- 
tected, without  themselvM  embracing,  the  new  iaith. 
Cosmas,  the  Indian  voyager,  who  composed  his  work 
on  Christian  Topography  in  the  sixth  century  a.  d., 
mentions  another  Auxumite  king,  whom  he  names 
Elesbaan,  and  who  was  contemporary  with  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  i.  e.  a.  d.  527 — 565.  (Nonnosns, 
ap.  Phot.  p.  2,  ed.  Bekker)  Here  we  seem  to  find 
the  Arabic  prefix  Al  or  £1;  and  in  the  "  Book  of 
Axum  or  Abyssinian  Chronicles,"  a  copy  of  which 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Bruce,  several  of 
the  Auxumite  kings  have  a  similar  prefix  to  their 
names.  If  the  names  be  wholly  or  partially  Arabic, 
the  circumstance  aflfords  an  additional  proof  of  the 
gradual  influx  of  the  Arabs  into  Aethiopia,  which 
we  have  abeady  noticed.  The  subject  of  the  Auxu- 
mite inscription  is  discussed  by  Buttmann  {Afut, 
der  AUerthumswissenschq/lf  vJl.  ii.  p.  575,  where 
all  the  authorities  are  given).  Vopiscus,  in  Iiis  ac- 
count of  the  emperor  Aurelian's  triumph  in  A.  D.  274 
{Aurelian.  33),  enumerates  Axomitae  among  the 
captives  who  preceded  his  chariot  These  were 
probably  merchants  who  were  resident  in  Palmyra 
at  the  time  of  its  capture;  and  if  so^  they  afford  an 
additional  proof  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Byzantine  historians  speak  of  the 
Auxumites  as  Indians,  but  by  that  term  they  imply 
not  an  ethnical  but  a  physiological  distinction — the 
dark  colour  of  the  Aethiopian  race.  (Bruce,  Travels^ 
vol.  i.  p.  476,  seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  527,  vol.  iii.  p.  128, 
seq.;  Valentia,  TrareZf,  p.  87,  seq.  180;  Salt,  Tra- 
vels in  Abystiniay  p.  510;  Combe  and  Tamisier, 
Voyage  en  Abysnme^  vol.  i.  p.  268 ;  Bitter,  Erd* 
ktrnde,  vol.  i.  p.  222;  Maunert,  Geograph,d,  AlUn. 
X.  1,  p.  122,  seq.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AUZA  (/<.  AnL  p.  30),  AUZEA  (Tac.  Ann. 
iv.  25),  AUZIA  (APCia,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  31,  vulg. 
M^ivai  CoiiOKiA  AuziENSia,  Inscr.),  an  important 
inland  city  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  on  the  high 
road  from  Caesarea  to  Sitifi,  stood  in  a  small  desert 
plain,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Jebel  Deira  (Garaphi 
M.),  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Adoui  (pro- 
bably the  ancient  Audus).  A  tradition,  quoted  by 
Josephus  from  Menander,  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Ithobalus,  king  of  Tyre,  the  contemporary  of  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel   (Awtiq,  Jud,  viiL  7.  s.  13.  §  2 : 

ovTos   FfCTurt AC^om  r^v  ii^  Ai€vp,')    Its 

position  exposed  it  greatly  to  the  attacks  of  the  bar^ 
barians.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  it  was  the 
scene  of  DoIabelWs  victory  over  Tactarinas,  and  the 
latter  chiefbun's  death  (a.d.  24),  it  is  described  by 
Tacitus  (^  c.)  as  a  half-destroyed  fort,  which  had 
been  burnt  by  the  Nnmidians,  shut  in  by  vast  forests 
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on  a]]  sidefl ;  bat  its  subsequent  state,  as  a  flourish- 
ing colony,  is  attested  by  extant  inscriptions,  one  of 
which  records  the  defeat  and  death  of  a  rebel  Moorish 
chieftain,  Farazes,  who  had  led  his  cavalry  into  the 
city's  territory,  by  the  praefect  Q.  Gargilius.  This 
inscription  concludes  with  the  date  Tin.  kal.  feb. 
PR.  ccxxi.,  which  Orelli  explains  as  the  22l8t  year 
from  the  establishment  of  the  province  of  Numidia 
by  Julius  Caesar,  in  b.0.  46;  this  would  bring  the 
date  of  the  inscription  to  a.d.  176,  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Antoninus.  The  place  is  mentioned  again  in  the 
war  of  Theodosius  against  Firmus,  a.  d.  373,  under 
the  various  names,  in  the  corrupted  text  of  Ammianus 
Maroellinas  (xxix.  5),  of  munidpiiim  or  casUUvm 
AtUaue^  Audiensej  and  Duodiensef  and  D*Av^zac 
refers  the  inscription  just  mentioned  to  the  period  of 
this  war,  identifying  the  Faraxes  of  the  inscription 
with  the  Fericius  of  Ammianus.  {Afrique  Andame^ 
pp.  233, 234.) 

The  site  of  Auaa  is  marked  by  the  ruins  called 
by  the  Arabs  SowT'eH-Redan  (Sour  Gudany  Shaw), 
&  of  the  modem  Hamsa^  which  has  been  constructed 
almost  entirely  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 
Among  these  ruins  are  the  inscriptions  copied  by 
Shaw,  and  referred  to  above.  Bonarking  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  brief  description  given  by  Tacitus, 
Shaw  says,  "Auzia  hath  been  built  upon  a  small 
|dat  of  levd  ground,  every  way  surrounded  with  such 
an  unpleasant  mixture  of  naked  rocks,  and  barren 
foceats,  that  I  don't  remember  to  have  met  with  a 
more  melancholy  situation."  (Shaw,  TmoeU^  vol.  i. 
pp.  80,  foil.,  pp.  37 — 40,  2d  ed.;  Orelli,  Imcr.  No. 
529 ;  Pellissier,  EaipioraUon  Scieni{fique  de  VAU 
gMe,  vol  vi.  p.  352.)  [P.  S,] 

AUZAGIA,  &C.    [AuxAcn  Montes.] 

AVANTICI,  an  Inalpine  people,  whom  the  em- 
peror Galfaa  included  within  the  limits  of  Gallia 
NarboDensis  (Plin.  iii.  4).  Pliny  mentions  Dinia 
(DigtuB)  as  the  capital  bf  the  Avantid  and  Bodion- 
tid,  and  thus  enables  us  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  Avantid  in  a  general  way.  Dignt  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  Basses  Alpes,  on  the  Bkonney  a  branch 
of  the  Dunmce,  A  pUoe  named  Atfangon  seems  to 
represent  the  name  A7entid ;  but  D'Anville  thinks 
that  its  position  does  not  correspond  to  the  probable 
pontion  of  the  Avantid.  [G.  L.] 

AVARES  (Avari,  'Atf^pciv,  'ASipoi).  It  is  far 
easier  to  give  the  ethnol(^cal  relations  and  the 
conquests  of  this  important  population  than  to  fix 
its  exact  original  locality;  though  this  by  a  certain 
amount  of  not  illegitimate  speculation,  may  be 
approximated.  It  is  the  Byzantine  writers  who 
chiefly  mention  the  Avars,  wad  that  in  a  manner 
to  show  not  only  that  they  were  members  of  the 
great  Turanian  stock,  but  also  to  suggest  the  doc- 
trine that  tiie  still  more  fiunous  Huns  were  in  the 
same  category.  Different  chiefs  of  the  Avars  are 
frequent^  mentioned,  and  the  usual  title  is  x^^ 
y^ufoSf  Caeamu,  GagoMU^  Chaganut  or  Cagamu* 
This  is  the  title  KM»y  as  in  Zengis-jfiTA^  in  its 
tmoontracted  form,  and  its  application  is  a  sure  sign 
tlut  the  population  which  used  it  was  dther  Turk  or 
MongoL  Thdr  connection  with  the  Huns  is  as  dear. 
Theqihyhct  writes  (vii.  8)  that  '*  when  Justinian 
held  the  Empire,  there  settled  in  Europe  a  portion 
of  the  andent  tribes  of  the  Var  (Ov^),  and  Ckvn 
(Xovrrl),  who  named  themsdves  Avars,  and  gloried 
in  calling  their  chief  Khagan  (XoTctvos)."  Again, 
Paulus  Diaconus  states,  that  ^  Avares  primum 
//ww,  postea  de  regis  proprii  nomine  Atfaret  ap> 
peUati  sunt'*  (L  27).      The   importance  of  this 
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passage  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel.  It  is  the 
Avars  who,  flying  before  the  Turks,  seek  the  alliance 
of  Justinian,  and  whom  the  Turks,  in  demanding 
thdr  surrender,  call  Var-choniiea  (pimffx^^^foiyf 
a  form  which  has  reasonably  passed  for  a  compound 
of  Var  and  Hun.  Even  if  we  object  to  this  cri- 
ticism, by  supposing  the  original  designation  to  have 
been  Var-chun  (or  some  similar  form)  and  the  con- 
nection with  the  Hum  to  have  been  a  mere  inference 
from  the  similarity  of  name,  on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  who  spoke  of  the  Var  and  CAtm,  the  affinity 
between  the  two  populaticms  must  have  been  con- 
dderable;  otherwise,  the  identification  would  have 
been  absurd.  The  name  Paeudavari  Q¥9}Aid6apoi)  in 
Theophylact  (vii.  8)  creates  a  difficulty ;  since  we  are 
not  told  in  what  manner  they  differed  iirom  the  true. 
Yet  even  these  false  Avars  are  espedally  stated  to 
have  been  Var  and  Chun,  Jomandes,  too  {De 
Rebu^  Getie,  52)  speaks  of  a  tract  on  the  Danube 
called  Hvn-i-var;  the  same  combination,  with  its 
elements  transposed.  Still  there  are  some  difficulties 
of  detail  arising  from  the  fact  of  Theophylact  him- 
self separating  the  Hune  from  Ckun;  and  also  a 
nation  called  Samrs  {"Xa^tipoi)  from  the  Avars 
(^A€dpoi);  and  these  are  difficulties  which  no  one 
but  a  good  Turkish  phildogist  is  likely  to  entirely 
set  aside. 

The  notice  of  the  Avara  by  Prisons,  is  to  the 
effect  that  between  the  years  461  and  465  they 
were  distressed  by  heavy  fogs  arising  from  the 
OceaUj  and  by  vast  flocks  of  vultures  which  raven- 
ously fed  upon  them  (i.e.  the  Avan),  that  they 
forced  them  upcm  the  Savirij  who  were  thus  forced 
upon  the  Saniguri,  Urogi,  and  Onoguri  (all  popu- 
lations known  to  be  Turk),  who,  in  their  turn, 
were  compelled  to  seek  the  alhance  of  the  Byzantine 
Romans.  This  b  but  an  instance  of  the  tendency, 
so  common  with  historians,  to  account  for  all 
national  movements,  by  the  assumption  of  some 
pressure  from  without,  which  they  then  strive  to 
trace  to  its  remotest  origin.  The  name  Avar  is  the 
only  undoubted  historical  part  about  it.  It  is  in 
A.  D.  558,  that  they  came  m  contact  with  the 
Alans,  requested  them  to  make  them  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  flying  before  the  Turks.  Aa  the 
Alan  country  was  in  the  present  Government  of 
Caucasus,  this  is  the  first,  unexceptionable  Avar 
locality;  and  even  here  they  are  strangers.  More 
or  less  supported  by  the  Romans,  and  retained 
against  the  Slavonians  of  the  Danube,  the  Avan 
spread  over  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  and  effected  a 
permanent  settlement  in  Hungary,  and  an  empire  as 
well.  From  Hungary,  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  are 
overrun;  as  are  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and  even 
parts  of  GauL 

After  a  series  of  political  relations  with  the 
Gepidae  and  Lombards,  the  power  grows  and  de- 
clines, is  materially  broken  by  the  Carlovingian 
kings,  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Slavonians  of 
Moravia.  The  valley  of  the  Eriav,  however,  and 
feeder  of  the  Danube,  was  called  terra  Avarorum, 
as  late,  at  least,  as  the  10th  centuiy. 

The  Avare  throw  light  upon  populations  other 
than  the  Huns.  They  add  to  the  list  of  facts  which 
favour  the  notion  of  the  Herodotean  Scythae 
(Scoloti)  having  belonged  to  the  Turk  stock.  Tlie 
Scoloti  deduced  their  origin  from  Targitaus  (Herod, 
iv.  5);  and  Targitiut  was  t^  r&y  *A€apvp  ^\^ 
ivV  »€f>/tfA6»T0T  (Theophan.  i.  6).  In  tnith,  he 
was  TWib,  or  the  Eponymus  to  the  Turk  stoclt  in 
general,  and  the  whole  Herodotean  legend  about 
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him  and  hie  sons  is  cuirent  amongst  tho  Khergfaiz 
at  the  present  day. 

But,  a  not  illegitimate  specnlaticm  maj  carry  ns 
farther  still.  Avar  was  a  wiiwt  name,  and  it  was  d&- 
dooed  from  a  king  so  called  (PanL  Diaoon.  vi  supr.). 
This  means  that  there  was  snch  an  epenymnu  as 
Avar;  jnst  as  the  statement  that  the  Greek$  oaOed 
ihemaelvea  HdUnea  from  their  img  HeUeHj  woald 
imply  an  qtdnymua  ^  that  name.  Like  Hdlen,  the 
Avar  was  a  mythological  rather  than  a  real  person- 
age. Hence,  it  ia  suggested  that  the  fabulous  A  barii 
of  the  Hyperborei  (Herod,  ir.  36)  who  was  carried 
round  the  world  oa  an  arrow,  without  eating  food, 
may  have  been  the  epongfmui  of  the  Avars.  Name 
fw  name,  the  words  coincide;  aud  no  locahty,  as 
the  original  area  of  the  Avars,  would  suit  better 
than  tliat  of  the  Herodotean  Hyperborei.  A  district 
on  or  to  the  east  of  the  Tobol  would  satisfy  the 
conditions  required  for  the  locality  of  the  hyper- 
boreans and  the  belief  in  Abans.  This  hypothesis 
infers  the  existence  of  a  populatian  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a  personid  name, — that  personal  name  being 
assumed  to  be  an  epdnymius.  If  this  be  legitimate 
the  Avars,  without  being  exactly  the  ancient  Hyper- 
boreans, were  that  portion  of  them  more  especially 
connected  with  the  name  of  Abaris,     [R  G.  L.] 

AVARICUM  {Bowrges),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Bituriges,  a  Celtic  people  (Caes.  B.  G,  vii.  13,  15), 
on  Uie  Avara,  £vre^  a  branch  of  the  CAer,  which 
&Il8  into  the  Lovre,  Caesar  describes  it  as  tlie 
finest  city  in  almost  all  Gallia,  and  as  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  a  river  and  a  marsh,  with  only  one  ap- 
proach to  it,  and  that  very  narrow.  The  modem 
town  is  situated  at  the,  junction  of  the  Awron  and 
the  Evre^  and  each  of  these  rivers  receives  other 
streams  in  or  near  the  town.  The  wall  of  Avaricum 
is  particularly  described  by  Caesar  (vii.  23).  It 
was  built,  like  all  the  Gallic  town  walls,  of  long 
beams  of  timber,  placed  at  intervals  ci  two  feet;  the 
beams,  which  were  40  feet  long,  being  so  pkced 
that  their  ends  were  on  the  outside.  The  spaces 
between  were  filled  up  with  earth,  but  in  front  on 
the  outside  with  large  stones.  The  beams  were 
fastened  together  on  the  inner  side.  On  these  beams 
others  were  placed,  and  the  mtervals  were  filled  up 
in  like  manner;  and  so  (m,  till  the  wall  had  the  re- 
quisite  height.  Caesar  besiq;^  Avaricum  (u.g. 
52)  during*  the  rising  of  the  Galli  under  Veicin- 
getorix.  The  place  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  spared  neither  old  men,  women,  nor 
children.  Out  of  40,000  persons,  only  800  escaped 
the  sword,  and  made  their  way  to  the  camp  of  Ver- 
cingetorix,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  Under 
the  division  of  Augustus,  the  town  was  included  in 
Aqnitania,  and  it  finally  took  the  bame  of  Bituriges 
or  Biturigae,  which  seems  to  have  become  Biorgos 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  finally  Bourges^  now  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Cher.  The  position  of 
Avaricum  is  determined  by  the  Itineraries,  from 
Augustonemetom,  ClennoiUf  to  Avaricum;  from 
Caesarodunum,  Tows,  to  Avaricum,  and  other 
routes.  [G.  L.] 

AVATIUM  PR.  {Aikipw  «/fpoy,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  1), 
a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  between  the  rivers  Avus  and  Naebis,  pro- 
bably near  Giros,  [P.  S.J 

AVEIA  ('Aoi^:  Eth.  Aveias,  -atis),  a  city  of  the 
Vestini,  placed  by  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana  on  the 
road  from  Prifemum  to  Alba  Fucensut.  Its  name 
is  also  foimd  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  59)  among  the 
cities  of  the  Vestini,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
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I  thoogh  we  learn  from  hiacriptions  that  it  must  batf 
I  been  a  municipal  town  of  some  importance.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  we  should  read  ''  Aveiae "  fur 
<*Avellae"  in  Silius  Italicus  (viiL  519)  where  he 
enumerates  it  among  the  towns  of  the  Vestini,  and 
celebrates  the  excellence  of  its  pastures.  We  learn 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  228,  where  the  cor- 
rection of  "  Aveias  ager  "  for  *'  Veios  "  admits  of  no 
doubt)  that  its  territory  was  portioned  out  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Amitemum,  but  was  not 
made  a  colony,  and  retuned,  as  we  leam  from  an 
inscription,  the  subordinate  rank  of  a  Praefectura. 
The  site  (k  Aveia  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
pute, but  Giovenazzi,  a  local  antiquarian,  who  has 
investigated  the  matter  with  great  care,  places  it 
near  /Vmo,  a  village  about  six  miles  S.  of  AquUOf 
where  there  are  sidd  to  be  considerable  remains  of 
an  ancient  city,  as  well  as  a  church  of  Sia  BaUtma, 
connected  by  ecclesiastical  records  with  the  ancient 
Aveia.  The  ruins  at  Civiia  di  Bagno,  supposed  by 
Holstenius  to  be  those  of  Avoa,  are  ascribed  by  this 
author  to  Fnrconinm.  -  (Giovenazzi,  DtUa  Cittk 
d  Aveia  net  Vestini,  Roma  1773,  4to.;  Holsten. 
Not.  in  Cluver.  p.  139  ;  Romanelli,  vol.  ill  p.  257 
—263 ;  OrelL  Inter.  106.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

AVE'NIO(A&cvW,  Strab.  p.  185:  Eth.  Avenni- 
cus,  AbtrunHietos,  Atfwunflnis :  Av^non),  a  town 
of  Gallia  Narbanensis,  at  the  junction  of  the  Dru- 
entia.  Durance,  and  the  Rhone.  It  was  in  the  terri- 
tozy  of  the  Cavares ;  and  Pliny  and  Mela  (ii.  5)  call 
it  Avenio  Cavarum.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  enumerates  it 
among  the  "  oppida  Latina,"  that  is,  the  towns  which 
had  ^e  Latinitas,  of  Gallia  Narbonensie.  Ptolmey 
calls  it  a  colonia.  Stephanus  («.  9.  AvcWwy)  caib 
it  "  a  city  of  Massalia,"  from  which  it  seems  that 
there  is  some  authority  for  supposing  it  to  be  a 
Greek  foundation,  or  to  have  come  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Greeks  of  MareeUle.  Beeidea  the 
resemblance  of  the  ancient  and  modem  names,  the 
site  of  Avignon  is  determined  by  the  Itin.  route 
from  Arelate  to  Vienna  and  Lugdnnum,  which 
passed  through  Avenio.  [G.  L.] 


cour  or  avenio. 

AVENTICUM  (Avenchet),  the  chief  city  of  Uie 
Helvetii.  (Tac  BisL  i.  68.)  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Caesar.  About  Trajan's  time,  or  shortly  after, 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  with  the  name  Pia  Flavia 
Constans  Emerita.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  capital  of  the  Tigurini  [Txourini],  one  of  th« 
four  Helvetic  pagi.  Its  position  is  determined  by 
inscriptions  and  the  Roman  roads  which  meet  there. 
Ptolemy  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  part  of  the  Hel- 
vetii were  then  attached  to  the  S^uani.  In  the 
time  of  Ammianus  (xv.  ]  1)  Aventicimi  was  a  de- 
serted place,  but  its  former  importance  was  shown 
by  its  ruins.  There  are  still  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, aqueduct,  and  part  of  the  wall  at  Avenckety 
or  Wifflisburg,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  in  the  present 
canton  of  Waadt  or  Pays  de  Vaud.  Many  objects  of 
antiquity  have  been  found  at  Avenehes.    [G.  L.] 

AVERNUS  LACUS  or  AVERNI  LACUS 
{"Aopws  Kifwri:  Logo  dAvenui),  a  small  Uke  in 
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Gunpuia,  between  Gnmae  and  the  Golf  of  Baiae. 
It  occupies  the  enter  of  an  eztinct  volcano,  the 
steq>  aidee  of  which  rising  predpitonslj  around  it, 
and  ooivered  in  andent  times  with  dark  and  shaggy 
woods,  gave  it  a  strildnglj  gloom j  character;  and  it 
was  probablj  this  curcomstance,  associated  with  the 
snlphnreoiis  and  mephitic  ezhalatioins  so  common  in 
the  nejghboaihood,  that  led  the  Greeks  to  fix  npon 
it  as  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  the 
scene  of  Uljsses'  visit  to  the  shades.  ^  How  early 
this  mythical  legend  became  attached  to  the  lake 
we  know  not,  bat  j^robablj  soon  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Greeks  at  Comae.  Ephoms,  however,  is  the 
earliest  writer  whom  we  find  dted  as  adopting  it. 
(ap,  Slrab.  v.  p.  244.)  It  was  commonly  reported 
that  the  pestiferous  vapours  arismg  from  the  lake 
were  so  strong  that  no  living  thing  could  approach 
its  banks,  and  even  birds  were  sufibcated  by  them 
as  they  flew  across  it.  Hence  its  Greek  name 
"Aopmn  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
d  and  bfwu.  This  is  probably  a  mere  etymological 
iuMij :  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was  some 
feondation  for  Uie  fiict,  though  it  is  treated  as  merely 
£aboloo8  by  Strabo  and  other  writers.  SimiUu*  efifects 
from  mephitic  exhalaticDs  an  still  observed  in  the 
valley  of  Amsanctos  and  other  localities,  and  it  must 
be  observed  that  Viigil,  who  describes  the  pheno- 
menon in  some  detail,  represents  the  noxious  vapours 
as  issuing  fnm  a  cavern  or  fissure  in  the  rocks 
adjoining  the  lake,  not  fimn  the  lake  itself;  and 
constantly  uses  the  expression  "Avema  loca**  or 
'^Avema,"  as  does  Lucretius  also,  in  speaking  of 
the  same  locality.  But  while  the  lake  itself  was 
closely  surrounded  with  dense  woods,  these  would  so 
mnch  prevent  the  dreulation  of  the  air,  that  the 
whole  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  rendered  pesti- 
lential, though  in  a  less  degree.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  woods  had  been  cut  down ;  but  the  vol- 
canic exhalations  seem  to  have  already  ceased  alto- 
gether. (Strab.  V.  pp.  244,  245 ;  Pseud.  Aristot 
de  Mirab.  102 ;  Antig.  Caiyst.  167;  Diod.  iv.  22 ; 
Virg.  Ae»,  iii.442,  vi.  201,  237—242  ;  Lucr.  vi. 
739^749 ;  Sil.  Ital.  xil  121 ;  Nonius,  I  p.  14 ; 
Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  199.) 

The  lake  itsdf  rma  of  nearly  circular  form,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  drcumferencef  though  Diodorus 
reckons  it  only  5  stadia;  and  like  most  volcanic 
lakes,  of  great  depth,  so  that  it  was  believed  to  be 
uniathomable.  (Lycophron.  Alex.  704;  Diod.  Lc; 
Pseud.  Arist.  L  c ;  Lucan.  ii.  665.)  It  seems  to 
have  had  no  natond  outlet ;  but  ^fdppa  opened  a 
communicatiai  between  its  watere  and  those  of  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  so  as  to  render  the  Lake  Avemns 
itself  acoessibto  to  ships ;  and  though  this  work  did 
not  continue  long  in  a  complete  state,  there  appears 
to  have  always  remained  some  outlet  fnnn  the  inner 
lake  to  the  Gulf  of  Baiae.  (Strab.  lc;  Cassiod. 
Var.  ix.  6.  For  further  particulars  concerning 
the  work  of  Agrippa  see  Lucrinus  Lacus.)  At  a 
subsequent  period  Nero  conceived  the  extravagant 
project  of  constructing  a  canal,  navigable  for  ^Ips 
from  the  Tiber  to  tiie  Lake  Avemus,  and  from 
thence  into  the  Gulf  of  Baiae ;  and  it  appeare  that 
the  wwks  were  actually  commenced  in  the  neigh- 
boorhood  of  the  Avemus.  (Suet.  Ner.  31 ;  PHn. 
xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Tac.  Ann.  xv,  42.)  There  existed 
from  very  early  times  an  oracle  or  sanctuary  on  the 
Vnka  of  the  kdce,  connected  with  the  sources  of 
mephitic  vapoura;  and  this  was  asserted  by  many 
writers  to  be  the  spot  where  Ulysses  held  conference 
with  the  shade,  of  the  departed.    It  was  pretended 
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that  the  Cimmerians  of  Homer  were  no  others  than 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and 
his  assertion  that  they  never  saw  the  light  of  the 
sun,  was  explained  as  referring  to  their  dwelling  in 
subterranean  abodes  and  caverns  hollowed  in  the 
rocks.  (Ephorus  ap.  Strah.  I.  c. ;  Lycophr.  695; 
Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  xiv.  2 ;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  130.)  The  soft- 
ness of  the  volcanic  tufo  of  which  the  surrounding 
hills  are  composed,  rendered  them  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose;  and  after  the  whole  neighbourhood  ^ 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Romans,  Cooceius  carried  I 
the  road  firom  the  lake  to  Cmnae,  tiirough  a  long  I 
grotto  or  tunnel.  (Strab.  v.  p.  245.)  A  simihur ! 
excavation,  still  extant  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  is 
now  comm(Xily  known  as  the  Grotta  della  SUnllaf 
it  has  no  outlet,  and  was  probably  never  "fimshed.  ^ 
Those  vnriters  who  placed  here~fliB~Crnimerians  of 
Homer,  represented  them  as  having  been  subse- 
quently destroyed  (Ephorus,  L  c;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9) ; 
but  the  orade  continued  down  to  a  much  later 
period;  and  the  lake  itself  was  regarded  as  sacred 
to  Proserpine  or  Hecate,  to  whom  sacrifices  were 
frequently  offered  on  the  spot.  It  was  under  pre- 
tence of  celebrating  these  sacred  rites  that  Hannibal 
in  B.0. 214  vbited  the  Lake  Avemus  at  the  head  of 
his  army;  but  his  real  object,  according  to  Livy,  was 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  neighbouring  town  of 
PuteolL  (Liv.  xxiv.  12, 13 ;  Sil.  Ital.  xu.  106—160.) 

There  exist  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  lake  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  a  large  octagonal  vaulted  edifice, 
built  of  brick,  in  the  style  of  the  best  Roman  works; 
this  has  been  called  by  some  writers  the  temple  of 
Proserpine;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  em> 
ployed  for  thermal  purposes.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AVIO'NES,  a  tribe  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
dwelling  probd)]y  in  Schleswig,  on  the  river  Auwe^ 
a  tributary  of  the  Eyder,  or  in  the  duchy  aSLauen- 
burg.  (Tacit.  Germ.  40.)  They  are  believed  to  be 
the  same  people  as  the  Ghabiones  or  Caviones. 
(Mamert.  Genethl.  Max.  Avg.  7,  Panegyr.  ConsU 
6.)  [L.  S.] 

AVIUM  PR.    [Taprobane.] 

AVRAVANNUS.    [Abrauanhus.] 

AVUS  (PtoL  ii.  6.  §■  1 :  Afow  wrofiov  iKSoXat), 
or  AVO  (Mela,  iii.  1.  §  8),  a  small  river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  N.  of  the  Durius 
and  S.  of  the  Naebis,  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Galhieci 
Bracarii;  now  called  the  Hio  dAye  [P.  S.] 

AXATI,  aft.  prob.  OLAURA  (JLora),  a  muni- 
cipinm  of  Hispania  Baetica.  (Inscr.  ap.  Gmter, 
p.  1065,  Na  2 ;  Morales,  pp.  22, 99 ;  Florez,  Esp.  S, 
vol.  ix,  p.  62.)  [P.  S.] 

AXELODU'NUM,  the  16th  sUtion,  per  lineam 
valli  of  the  Notitiay  under  the  charge  of  the  Cohors 
prima  Hispanorum.  This  cohort  is  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  fomid  at  EUenborough  in  Cumberland. 
Place  for  place,  Bwgk  on  the  Sands  is  Axellodunum. 
Name  for  name,  Hexham  suits  better;  as  {he  -e/may 
have  been  a  diminutive  fomi  (as  in  MoseUd)  and 
the  -dimum  is  an  element  of  composition.  Horsley 
prefers  Burgh  (Book  i.  c.  7).  The  evidence,  also, 
of  there  baling  been  a  staticm  of  Burgh  is  complete 
(c.  9).  [R.  G.  L.] 

A'XIA  C^^^a),  a  small  town  of  Etruria,  mentioned 
by  Cicero  (jfro  Caec.  7),  who  calls  it  a  "  castellum," 
and  describes  it  as  situated  **  in  agro  Tarquiniensi.** 
It  is  probably  tlie  same  of  which  the  name  is  found  in 
Stepfaanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.  'A|ta),  who  tells  us 
only  that  it  was  ^  a  dty  of  Italy."  Its  site  may  be  fixed 
with  much  probability  at  a  place  still  called  Castel 
(T  A  sso  or  CasteUacciOj  about  six  miles  W.  of  Vi* 

rl.  .    .     ■■    ■ 
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terbo.  The  ancient  town  appears  to  have  occupied 
the  angle  formed  by  two  small  streams  named  the 
Rio  Secco  and  Arciane^  flowing  through  deep  yallies 
or  ravines  with  preci|ntoaa  escarpments  on  each  side. 
Some  slight  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls  are  all 
that  remain  on  the  site  of  the  town  ;  but  the  opposite 
or  N.  baiik  of  the  valley  of  the  Arcione  was  evi- 
dently in  ancient  times  the  Necropolis  of  the  town, 
and  presents  a  remarkable  assemblage  of  sepulchres. 
These  are  not  merely  subterranean  chambers  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  but  present  r^ular  architectural  fa9ades, 
with  bold  cornices  and  mouldings  in  relief,  all  hewn 
out  of  the  soft  tnfo  rock  of  whidh  the  escarpments  of 
the  cliffs  are  composed.  They  vary  in  height  from 
12  to  30  feet,  but  have  all  a  remarkable  resemblance 
in  their  architectural  character,  and  occupy  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  cliff  in  a  regular  range  like  a 
street,  extending  also  some  distance  up  a  lateral 
ravine  which  opens  into  the  principal  valley.  Many 
of  these  tombs  have  inscriptions  over  them  in  Etrus- 
can characters,  most  of  which  consist  of,  or  at  least 
contain,  the  customary  formula  ECA2T6INE2A. 
Since  the  first  discovery  of  these  monxmients  in  1808 
by  Professor  Orioli  of  Bologna,  they  have  attracted 
much  attention,  more  perhaps  than  they  really  de- 
serve. Their  aix^tecture  is  thought  to  have  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian,  but  it  is  still  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Doric  Greek,  of  which  in- 
deed the  whole  Tuscan  architecture  was  merely  a 
modification.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  assign  them 
a  very  remote  antiquity ;  OtioH  is  probably  correct  in 
referring  them  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  Rome. 
They  certainly  however  seem  to  prove  that  Axia 
must  have  been  a  place  of  more  consideration  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  Etruria,  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Cicero;  though  it  could  never  have  been  more 
than  a  small  town,  and  was  probably  always  a  de- 
pendency of  Tarquinii,  as  its  name  never  occurs  in 
history.  The  remains  at  Castel  dAuo  have  been 
ilcscribed  in  detail  by  Orioli  (^Dei  Sepolcrali  Edifid 
delV  Etrwia  Mediae  1826,  inserted  in  Inghirami, 
Mofk  Etrtuchif  voL  iv.;  and  a  second  time  in  the 
AnaaH  deW  ItutUuto  di  Corr.  ArcheoL  1833, 
p.  18 — 56),  and  again  by  Dennis  {Cities,  ^.  of 
Etruria,  vol  I  p.  229—242.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AXI'ACES  ('A^idieiis :  Teligul),  a  river  of  Sar- 
matia  Europaea,  £.  of  the  Tyras  (^Dniester),  flowing, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  right  through  Sarmatia,  a 
little  above  Dacia,  as  &r  as  the  Carpathi  Id,  On  its 
banks  were  the  peq)le  called  Axiacae.  (Mela,  iL  1. 
I  7;  PUn.  iv.  12.  s.  26;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  18,  10. 
§  14;  comp.  Pasiaces.)  [P.  S.] 

AXIMA  (^Aisme),  a  town  of  the  Centrones,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  who  are  an  Alpine  people.  In 
the  T&le  it  is  placed,  but  under  the  name  Axuna, 
between  Bergintrum  (St.  Maurice)  and  Darantasia 
{AfouHo'S  en  Tarentaite),  on  the  road  over  the  pass 
of  the  Alpis  Graia  or  Petit  St  Bernard.  The  po- 
sition is  thus  determined  to  be  that  of  Aisme.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  omits  Axima,  but  makes  the  distance 
xnii.  between  Bergintrum  and  Darantasia,  the  same 
distance  that  is  given  in  the  Table.  It  is  said  that 
inbcriptiuns  have  been  found  at  Aitme  with  the  name 
Forum  Claudii;  yet  Forum  Glaudii  is  a  different  place, 
though  in  the  country  of  the  Centrones.        [G.  L.] 

AXrNIUM.    [UxAMA.] 

AXIO'POLIS  or  AXIUPOLIS  ('A^w^oAw: 
Rataovd),  a  town  of  Lower  Moesia,  situated  on  the 
river  Axius,  which  flowed  into  the  Danube  near  its 
southernmost  mouth,  which  is  now  stopped  up,  and 
the  Limes  Tnyani.    (PtoL  iiL  10.  §  11.)     [L.  S.] 


AXUS. 

A'XniS  CA|iof ,  'A^uJs),  the  principal  river  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  the  king- 
dom before  the  rdgn  of  Philip,  rises  in  Mt.  Scar- 
dus  between  Dardania  and  Dalmatia,  a  Httle  NW. 
of  Scupl.  It  flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
through  Macedonia,  and,  after  receiving  the  Erigon 
and  Astycus  and  passing  by  Pella,  fiaJls  into  the 
Thermaic  gulf.  The  Lydias  also  now  flows  into  the 
Axiua,  but  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (vii.  127)  the 
former  river  joined  the  Haliacmon.  The  Axius  has 
frequently  changed  its  course.  In  earlier  times  it 
flowed  into  the  sea  between  Chalastra  and  Thess»- 
lonica.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  330.)  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  called  Bardarinm  (Baf>8fli^ioy,  Anna  Comn.  i. 
p.  18,  Pans.),  whence  its  modem  name  of  VardhdrL 
The  principal  bridge  across  the  Axiua  was  near 
Pella  (Liv.  xliv.  43);  this  bridge  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  MuTATio  Gephyra  in  the  Itin, 
Eierotol.  (p.605,Wess.).  The  Axius  is  a  deep  and 
rapid  river  in  winter,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in 
bieadth  before  reaching  the  sea;  but  it  can  b» 
crossed  by  several  fords  both  in  the  lower  and  upper 
parts  of  its  course.  (Clark,  TraveU,  vol.  iii.  p.  334; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  pp.  258, 289, 437, 
469;  Tafel,  ThessaUmiea,  pp.  69,  seq.  287,  seq.) 

AXON,  a  river  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
28)|  with  Calynda:  "  flnmen  Axon,  oppdum  Ca- 
lynda."  We  may,  perhaps,  infer  that  Calynda  was 
on  or  near  the  Axon.  Leake  places  the  Axon  im- 
mediately west  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus.      [G.  L.] 

A'XONA  (Aisne),  a  branch  of  the  Isani  (Oice). 
The  Oite  joins  the  iSeine  below  Paris.  Caesar  en- 
camped on  the  Axona  in  the  second  year  (b.  c.  57) 
of  hiB  Gallic  campaign  (B.  G.  ii.  5).  Dion  Caasius 
(xxxix.  2)  writes  the  name  M^owvos.  Ausonius 
{MoteL  V.  461)  names  it  "  Axona  praeceps,"  an 
epthet  which  is  not  appropriate. 

The  Axona,  according  to  Caesar,  was  in  "  extremis 
Bemorum  finibus,"  and  the  direction  of  his  move- 
ments shows  that  this  river  was  at  or  near  their 
northern  boundary.  [G.  L.] 

AXUENNA.  A  place  of  this  name  appears  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  <hi  the  road  from  Dnrocorturum 
(Reimi)  through  Verdun,  to  Divodurum  {Metz).  It 
may  have  been  a  place  on  the  Axona  (Aitne),  but 
the  site  cannot  be  fixed. 

Another  Axnenua  is  mentioned  in  the  Table,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  same  place  that  occurs  in  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  under  the  corrupt  name  Muenna.  It  is 
on  the  road  from  Reims  to  Bagacum  (Bavay) ;  and 
the  distance  from  Reims  is  marked  x.  in  both  these 
routes.  This  determination  is  supposed  to  fix  the 
site  of  this  Axuenna  at  the  passage  of  the  Aitne, 
between  Neufckdicl  and  Avaux,  (D'Anville,  No^ 
tice,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

AXUME.    [AuxuME.] 

AXUS  CA{<iy:  Axus),  a  city  of  Crete  (Herod, 
iv.  154),  which  is  identified  with'Oo^os  (Steph.  B. 
s,  v.),  situated  on  a  river  ("  rapidum  Cretae  ve- 
nierous  Oaxen,"  Virg.  Eel  166),  which,  according 
to  Vibitts  Sequester  (Flum,  p.  15),  gave  its  name 
to  Axus.  According  to  the  Cyrenaean  traditions, 
the  Theraean  Battus,  their  founder,  was  the  son  of 
a  damsel  named  Phnmime,  the  daughter  of  Etear- 
chus,  king  of  thb  city  (Herod.  I.  c).  Mr.  Pashley 
{TrateU,  vol.  i.  p.  143,  foil.)  discovered  the  ancient 
city  in  the  modem  village  of  Axu»,  near  Mt.  Ida. 
The  river  of  Axut  flows  past  the  village.  Remains 
belonging  to  the  so-called  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  walls 
were  found,  and  in  the  church  a  piece  of  white 
marble  with  a  sepulchral  inscription  in  the  ancient 


AXYLU3. 
Doric  Grnk  d  tho  ialmd.  On  unother  iiucription 
vu  1  dociM  of  1  "  toaunon  jbisembly  of  the  Cre- 
tam,"  ui  iniUia  of  the  well  known  Spirrtlum,  u 
it  wu  called  The  eoina  <:f  Ame  present  tjpe»  of 
Zens  uid  Apollo,  u  might  be  eifrcUd  in  m  dtj 
■itnated  on  the  ilopea  of  Hi,  Ida,  imd  the  foundation 
of  which  was,  by  one  of  the  Ii^eDds,  oBcribad  to  a 
MO  of  Apdlo.  The  aiCnation  aneven  (o  one  cf  the 
mtjjnUt^ka  of  the  some ;  it  was  called  Aiu)  bcoiue 
thje  place  ia  predpituu,  that  word  being  need  by 
the  Cretani  in  the  eame  lenee  that  the  other  Gredu 
■auffned  to  tyiiSi,  a  cng.  (Hoeck,  Krela,  tdI.  L 
p.  397.)  tEB-J] 


A'XTLUS,  a  wDodlcn  tnct  In  Asia  Minor, 
"  Doithwaid  of  the  r^ion  of  Uka  and  (duns,  tbrongh 
wbich  leoda  the  roui  fran  Afionm  Konduuili  to 
Kdok  and  Erkle,  a  dry  and  Daktd  region,  which 
extend*  oi  lor  aa  the  Saneuiua  and  Bolje."  (Leake, 
Alia  Minor,  p.  65.)  Livj  (uiriii.  18)  deecribes 
the  A^lns  as  eotirelj  daticule  of  wood;  the  in- 
haUtonta  ntcd  dried  cow-dung  for  foeL  Pococke, 
who  tnTcrted  port  of  the  conatiy,  epnki  of  the 
people  ai  bang  much  distieued  foi  foel,  old  com- 
nMoly  nnng  oow-duDg.  He  might  have  found  the 
lonM  thing  dni«  in  HiDe  porta  of  EngUod.  (Com- 
nn  Hamilton,  toI.  i.  pp.  44S,  46S,  as  to  the  Aij- 
liu.)  The  RiBzion  coniul  Manlius  marched  through 
the  AijluB  to  in7.de  Gulatin.  Put  of  this  wood- 
leea  region  was  included  in  Pbrygii,  nnd  port  in  Go- 
lolia  ood  Ljcaonia.  The  high  pLateaua  north  of 
irinHaaiid£rjUearethenionntun-pliuns(jf>oirMia), 
01  SDobo  (p,  S68)  lenns  them,  of  the  Ljcaaniuig, 
cold,  treelea  and  wateriiu,  bnt  well  adopted  for 
obeep-feeding.  [G.  L.I 

ALA,  0  town  of  Aitnenio,  mentioned  by  p!iny 
(•L  ID).  According  (o  the  Anton.  Itinerary  it  was 
3fi  U.  P.  fmm  Sotala;  it  ie  coi^ectuitd  to  be  the 
(ome  place  oa  the  Honis  of  the  Pentinger  Tablee, 
which  ia  distant  from  ^tota  25  H.  P.      [E.  B.  X] 

A'ZAL!  ("AfoAoi),  o  tribe  in  Upper  Pannonio, 
from  which,  perhaps,  the  modem  town  of  Oxat, 
derina  ita  name.  (Ftol.  iL  U.  S  2;  Plin.  J7.  JV. 
in.  38.)  [L.  S.] 

AZA'NES  CAfimi).  It  is  rioted  by  Arondell 
(Atia  Sfinor,  toI.  ii.  p.  140)  that,  on  a  coin  of 
Thsnisoninm  in  Phrygia,  is  o  riyer.god,  with  the 
Home  of  Azonro,  "  eridencs  of  Bome  river  being  ot  or 
HOT  TfanniHiuiun.'  The  site  of  Themisoninm  doea 
not  appear  to  be  quite  certain;  and  nothing  more 
■cema  to  be  known  d  the  river  Aionee,  Ihoogh  the 

OM  nome.  con  hardly  be' doubted.  [G.  I,.] 

AZATiES.     [Arcadia.] 

AZA'NI  (Aiattl :  EA.  -Afwd^i),  *a  the  name 
apiaan  in  Slroho  (p.  576),  ond  Slepbonua  («.  c. 
'Afuwl)  The  name  en  cdns  and  inscriptions  ia 
Aifa»l,and  also  in  Herodion,  the  gnunmarion,  oa 
quoted  by  Stephonus.  Aioni  is  o  city  of  rbrygia 
EfietOat.  The  district,  which  Hiia  called  Azonitis, 
coDtoined  the  eonrces  of  the  river  Khyndactia. 

This  ploce,  which  iihiitciicollj  unknown,  contoina 


AZAKI.  ns3 

verj  eiteaiire  mina,  which  were  first  visited  in  182* 
by  the  EoH  of  Aahbnmham  (Ainndell'i  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  il  p.  347)  1  it  hod  been  incormtly  staled 
(Cmmer's  Atia  Mimtr,  vol.  ii.  p.  14)  that  the 
mini  were  discovered  by  Dr.  HiU.  They  have  tinea 
been  viailed  by  several  other  travellers  The  remoini 
ore  ol  o  place  called  TchaBduvr-IIiaar,  on  Ibe 
left  bonk  of  the  Rhyndocns.  There  ore  two  Roman 
bridgee  with  elliptical  onhea  over  the  Rhyndocoa  ; 
or  three  according  to  Fellowo.  (Han,  p.  141.)  On 
the  leflbonk  of  the  Bhjndocna,  on  *  alight  eminence, 
is  a  beautiful  Ionic  lemple,  "one  of  the  moet  perfect 
now  existing  in  Asia  Minor,"  (Hamillon,  Retcarcka, 
^.,  vol.  i.  plot.)  Eighteen  eolnmna  and  one  aide 
and  end  of  the  cello  m  atandiDg.    There  ore  olao 


tbe  eoloaaol  fonnditiona  of  onotbertnnple;  ond  eoma 
remaina  of  a  third.  The  theatre  is  sitnated  near 
holf  a  mile  from  the  lemple  \  and  there  ia  o  atadiom 
which  "  extends  north  and  aonlb  in  a  dirvct  line  of 
prqlongation  from  the  theatre,  with  wbich  it  is 
immedinteij  connecled,  although  at  a  lower  level. 
Some  of  the  moible  Ecati,  both  in  the  elidium  and 
in  the  theatre,  a«  well  preserved,  and  of  highly 
finished  wtskmonsUp."  (Hamillon.)  There  ia  a 
view  of  tlie  temple  of  Aioni  in  Feliows'  Asia  Minor 
(pp.  137,  141).  "  There  ore  many  finals  of  tombs 
aculptured  oa  doors  with  ponels  and  devicea,  having 
inacripticHis.''  (Fellows,  who  hna  given  ■  drowing 
oF  one  of  IhcM  doore.)  Among  the  coina  which 
HomUlon  procured  at  this  place,  and  in  the  sor- 
ronnding  eoonby,  Ibero  were  cdns  of  Angualus, 
CUudias,  Faustina,  and  other  imperial  personages. 
Some  alao  were  autonomona,  the  legends  being 
Aij/uir,  '\ifa  BovA)],  or  '\9pailvvK>-ij70%  AifavaiToiv, 
or  Aifavirw.  Several  bscriptiona  from  Azoni 
liave  been  copied  by  Fellows  (p.  142,  &c),  and  by 
Homilton  (Appendix,  8— £0),  None  of  Ihe  in- 
Bcriplions  ore  of  early  date,  and  proUbly  all  of  thcnt 
belong  to  the  Roman  period.  One  of  Ibeae  records 
"  the  great,  both  benefactor  and  aovicair  ond  founder 

(Bitbtok)  ;  and  the  monnmenl  was  erected  by  bis 
native  city.  This  Stralonicua,  we  may  infer  from 
the  name  Claudiua,  was  a  native,  who  had  obtained 
the  Roman  ciliiensbip  The  memorial  naa  erecled 
in  the  second  proetorship  (to  fl  eipanrrnvrrBi)  nf 
CI.  Apollinoriua.  Another  inscription  contains  the 
oanol  formula,  4  BovAt;  inu  &  Arjfios.  In  ttie  interior 
of  the  cella  of  the  lemple  I 
acriplion 
another  i 


I   fori 


Ulterior  Greek  characlera,  and  two  in  badly 
cut  Roman  characten.  There  are  also  inscri|,tiona 
on  the  outside  of  the  cella.  It  appears  from  one 
infcriplion  that  Ute  temple,  which  ia  now  atandinf, 
was  dedicated  to  Zeua. 


la  onlj  roentionod  in  thia  pusiige,  which 
worth  Botira,  u  addinK  to  the  liil  of  Mittiliot  tcwni 
in  the  south  of  Fninoe.  W^lckenwr  (Cwff.,  &&, 
ToLi.  p.  280)  caDJKtnmthit  it  nwyt*  UAtiUarti, 
nor  AxiUe,  in  the  dqvtmeiit  of  ^ufe;  bnt  tlllB 
is  merelj  >  guns,  [onDded  on  >  resemblanro  of 
n.n»«.  [G.  L.] 

AZA'NIA  (*  'Aforla,  PtoL  it.  7.  §  28;  Peripl- 
Mar.  Erjth.  pp.  10,  II,  Hq.),  th«  modern  cout  of 
Ajan,  wu  inothBr  nune  for  tlie  maiilimo  refrim  of 
«*3lem  Africa  called  Baiiiarift.  which  extended  frooi 
(he  pramuntory  of  AnmaU,  lal.  1 1°  N,,  to  that  of 
Rhaptum,  lat  3°  S.  Ptolemj  digtinguiiha  between 
Azania  aad  Barbaria,  defining  tho  funuer  as  the  in- 
terior, and  (he  latter  aa  the  coast  of  the  region  which 
bore  these  namca.  Azania  was  iohabilAl  hj  A  race 
of  Acthiojiiuis,  who  werv  engaged  principally  in 
catching  and  taming  wild  elephants,  or  in  aupp)7ing 
the  market*  of  the  Red  Sea  coast  with  hidea  and 
ii«7.  At  the  GoDthem  limit  of  thia  undefined  and 
Bcarcdj  known  region  was  the  river  Rheptna,  and 
the  haven  Bhaptnm  (Ptol.  iv.  9),  which  derived 
then-  name  from  the  Aethiopca  Rhlpgii.     The  llare 

(Baptapixit  niKwBi,  Ptol.  It.  7.  §  38),  akirted  thia 
whole  ifgioii.  rW.  B.  D.} 

AZANU&    pMiiiA.] 

AZARA  ('A£iva>,  mentioned  b;  Stisbo  (li.  p. 
5ST)  hi  hll  Account  of  Armenia  as  eilnated  on  the 
AraifSi  wms  read  i4  Zipa:  prohablj  like  other 
words  occnrring  in  that  country,  the  name  wss  spelt 
indillenntly.  Gnskord  (note  ad  I.  e.)  is  inclined 
to  think  it  wu  >  temple  dedicated  to  the  goddesa 
Zaretia,  or  the  Perso-Annenian  Artemis.  (Cor 
Hesych.  t.  v. ;   Seidell,   de   Diii  SgriiM  Sfnt. 


:.  16.) 


rE.B.J.] 


AZElCAtI,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah.  {Joih. 
XT.  3S.)  It  waa  vtnatcd  in  that  inrt  which  was 
called  Sephela  (rendered  by  the  LXX.  t)|v  wi- 
tirif,  Ti  wijiop,  and  rd  Tair(i«i),  whiih,  according 
to  Eusebioa  and  St.  Jerome,  embraced  all  the  conn- 
try  about  EteutheropolU,  to  the  north  and  west. 
(Reland,  PalauL  p.  187.)  A  village  of  thia  nami 
existed  in  tbeii  day  between  Eleiillieropolia  and  Aelis 
(lb.  p.  603):  and  the  site  of  Shocoh,  with  which  it 
idjdned  in  1  Sam.  irii.  I,  ii  still  preserved  in  tht 
email  mined  village  of  StnctUeh,  in  the  eaulh-easl 
of  Jndaea,  where  the  hill  country  declines  towards 
the  Plain  of  the  Philistines.  (Bobinion.  Bib.  Ra. 
vol.  ii.  PPL  343,  349.)  [G.  W.] 

AZETJIA     [AmcA,  p.  331,  a.] 
AZE'TIIM   ('AfifTii-oi  ;    Aietuii),    a   town 


AZOfiUS. 
lAcient  aoUwr,  under  thia  form,  but  it 
ia  pivred  by  ill  cmns,  which  haTe  typea  copied  from 
those  of  Tarentnm  and  the  legend  at  full  AZH- 
TINXIN.  These  coina,  once  emmeously  assigned  to 
Aienia  in  Attica,  an  found  only  in  the  southeni 
part  of  Apniia,  and  hence  it  ia  probable  Ibat  the 
"Ehetinm"  of  the  Tab.  Pent.,  a  name  certuuly 
corrupt,  onght  to  be  read  Aietinm.  If  this  ixo- 
Jecture  be  admitted  Atetium  may  be  placed  at  iiii- 
HgSaao,  a  small  town  abtmt  I!  mika  S£.  ef  Bari, 
whei«  the  coins  in  question  have  been  frequently 
discorered.  Tho  ABOETnn  of  Pliny  (iii.  T ' 
thoo^  placed  by  Lim  among  the  "  Ca 
Mediierranii,'  in  all  probahililj  belong  to  the 
place,  and  thia  may  be  the  Raman  fonn  ctf  the  j 
(Millingen.  Kmt.  de  I'llalie,  p.  147.)       [E.  E 


AZIRIS,  or  AZILIS  ('ACvt,  'AC<a»,  Herol, 

St^.  B.,  Callim.i  'Afipu,  Charai,  op.  Sla[di.  B.) 
'AfuXit  «  'AC"Ait  ini/ii|,  Ptol,  iL  S.  §  2:  Elk. 
'A^iXln|<,  Stri^i.  B.),  a  diatrict,  and,  according  to 
the  later  writers,  a  town,  or  Tillage,  en  the  coait  rt 
Ifarmaric*.  on  the  E.  frontier  of  Cyienaica,  in  K- 
Africa,  iqipoaite  the  island  of  PUlea.  llerodotna 
tells  ua  that  it  was  Foloniifd  by  Battus  and  his  fol- 
lowers two  years  after  their  first  settlement  in  Plalea, 
B.  c.  638.  He  describes  it  as  aurronnded  on  both 
aidea  by  the  moat  beaulifnl  slopes,  with  a  river 
flowing  throngh  it,  a  description  agrtnng,  acmrding 
to  Pacho,  with  the  valley  of  the  river  Tenrntmh, 
which  flows  into  the  Golf  qf  Bomha,  opposite  to  tho 
island  of  Bimha  (the  ancient  Platea).  In  a  second 
fausage,  Herodotua  mentions  it  aa  adjacent  io  tha 
port  of  Menelaus,  and  at  the  commenceDieit  of  the 
district  where  silphiom  growa.  (Herod,  iv.  \57, 1S9; 
Callun.  in  ApolL  89 ;  Pacho,  Voyast  dt  la  Marma- 
n^,&c.pp.53,BS.)  Itappeanlobethesame  place 
aa  the  Portus  Azariua  {i  'Afofiiol  Xi>i'<ir)  of  Svne- 
sius  (c.  4 :  Thrige,  Ra  Cgrmtnt.  p.  72).  [P.  S.] 
AZlRlS  ('Afiptr,  Ptol.  T.  7.  %  2),  a  town  of  Ar- 
menia Minor,  which,  if  we  identify  with  Aningaa, 
or  Arxindjim,  as  Manjierl  (Geojr.  vol.  vL  pL  2.  p. 
308)  does,  must  be  placed  to  the  W.  of  the  En- 
AbiSlfed*  iTah.  Sgr.  p.  18)  fiaea  this 
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rrs  it  was  famous 
for  the  worship  of  the  goddsa  Anahid,  and  waa 
decorated  with  many  temples  by  Tigranen  II.  After 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  it  remained  au 
importaot  place,  but  attained  its  highest  disltncttnn 
nnder  the  Massulman  princes  of  the  Seljuk  dynasty. 
(St-  Martin,  Mem.  nr  tArmMe,  vol  L  p.  71 ; 
Forbieer,  vol  ii.  p.  312;  Bitter,  SnihimU,  vcj.  x. 
p.  270.)  rE.B.J.] 

AZI'ZIS,  or  AHl'RIS(T»b.  Pent),  AIXI  (Pris- 
dan.  vi  p.  6BS,  ed.  Putsch),  a  town  of  Dacia,  m 
the  high  road  from  Viminacinm  to  TiTisciun,  pro- 
bably tho  A.ilod  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  8.  S  9).  It  seems 
to  be  Taiiora  on  the  reriKi.  [P.  S.1 

AZCfRUS  ('ACofx".  'Afiifiioi',  Ftol.  iii.  13.  g  42 : 
Elh.  'AfuplviiT),  a  town  in  Perrhaebia  in  Thcssaly. 


AZOTUS. 

ntiuted  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus.  Azonis, 
with  the  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Pjthinm  and 
Doliche,  formed  a  Tripolls.  (Liv.  xlii.  53,  xliv.  2.) 
There  was  also  a  town  of  the  name  of  Azorns  in 
Pelagonia  in  Macedonia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  327 ;  Leake, 
Nifrtkem  GrMee,  vol.  iii.  pp.  319,  342.) 

AZCXTUS  ("A^wrof :  £th.  'AC»r<05),the  Ashdod 
of  Scripture,  a  city  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
in  tile  division  of  the  Promised  Land  (Joth.  xv.  47), 
but  occupied  bj  the  Philistines,  and  reckoned  as  one 
cf  their  five  principal  cities,  where  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Dagon.  (1  Sam,  i.  1 — 7.) 
It  is  celebrated  bj  Herodotus  as  having  stood  a 
siege  of  29  jears  firom  Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt 
(about  B.  c.  630),  the  longest  of  any  city  he  was 
acquainted  witii  (ii.  157).  It  was  taken  by  the 
Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the  general  of  King  Senna- 
cherib (b.  c.  7 13 ;  /«.  xz.  1 ).  It  was  taken  by  Judas 
Maccabaens  (1  if  ace.  ix.  50),  and  by  his  brother 
Jonathan  (x.  77);  restored  by  Gabinius  (Joseph. 
Ani.  ziv.  5.  §  3),  and  given  by  Augustus  to  Salome 
(xvii.  13.  §  5).  The  ancient  geographical  and  his- 
torical notices  place  it  between  Ashdcm  tiodJamniaf 
south  of  the  latter,  near  the  coast,  but  not  actually  on 
the  sea  shore.  Its  site  b  clearly  identified  by  the 
modem  village  of  Etdud,  situated  on  a  grassy  hill, 
surrounded  by  wood.  No  ruins  have  been  discovered 
there.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  179 — 162;  and 
Richardson,  as  cited  in  Robinson's  Bib,  Bu,  vd.  ii. 
p.  368 ;  Beland,  pp.  606~-609.)  [G.  W.] 


B. 


BAALBEK.    [HEUOFOua.] 

BAAL-GAD,  m  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Holy  Land,  ^*  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  Mount 
Hennon."  (Josh,  xL  17,  xii.  7,  xiiL  .5.)    [G.  W.] 

BAAL-MEON,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Beuben 
{Nwmb.  xxxii.  38 ;  1  Ckrcn.  v.  8),  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  Moabites.  {Ezeh.  xxv.  9.)  It  is  men- 
tioned by  St  Jerome  as  a  large  village  in  his  time, 
and  is  placed  by  him  and  Eusebius  nine  miles 
distant  from  Heshbon,  and  near  Bare  (^Baara). 
(Reland,  PalaetL  pp.  487,  61 1 .)  Burckhardt  iden- 
tifies it  with  Myoun,  |  of  an  hour  SE.  of  the  ruins 
of  Heshbon  (7Vave2f,  p.  385);  but  this  would  not 
be  more  than  2  or  3  miles,  w^ch  is  too  short  an  in- 
terval Yet  the  name  (ivritten  by  Irby  and  Mangles 
**  Maytk^  p.  464),  and  the  neighbouring  hot  springs 
(see  St.  Jerome,  I.  c.),'Beem  to  identify  it  with  the 
Scripture  site.  It  stands  on  a  considerable  eminence, 
in  a  fertile  plain.  [G.  W.] 

BAAL-SHALISHA  (2  Kmgs,  iv.  42),  a  town,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  district  of  ShaUsha  (1  Scan,  ix. 
4),  called  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  Beth-sa- 
lisa,  is  placed  by  them  15  miles  north  of  Diospdis 
(Lydda^  in  the  Thamroitic  district.  (Reland,  p. 
611.)  [G.W.] 

BAAL-TAMAR,  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
in  the  vidnity  of  Gibeah.  {Judges^  xx.  33.)  It 
existed  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  under  the  name  of 
Beth-amar.    (ReUmd,  p.611.)  [G.  W.] 

BABBA  (BaCo,  Ptol.  iv.  I.  §  14;  Botfoi:  Eth, 
Botfoibr,  Steph.  B.),  a  colony  in  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana,  founded  by  Augustus,  40  M.  P.  from  Lixus. 
Its  foil  name  is  given  by  Pliny  in  the  form  Babba 
Jvlia  Campestri*  (v.  1).  Its  coins,  which  are 
numerous,  from  Augustus  downwards,  have  the  in- 
scriptions Col.  L  B.,  i.  e.  Cohnia  Julia  Batbensit,  or 
COL.  C.  I.  B.  or  C.  C.  I.  B.,  i.  e.  Cohnia  Campestria 
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Jvlia  Babbeitfis,  (Eckhel,  vol  iv.  p.  153.)  Its 
site  seems  quite  uncertain.  Some  place  it  at  Aa- 
ranjaj  which  appears  too  &r  east;  others  at  Bani 
TeudCf  in  a  beautiful  plain  on  the  river  Guarga  (a 
tributary  of  the  Subw%  where  andent  ruins  are  still 
visible.  (Leo  Africanus,  ap,  Mannert,  vol.  x.  pt.  2, 
p.  489.)  Possibly  the  true  position  may  be  at  Baba 
Kdam,  E.  of  Ksar-el-Kehir.  [P.  S.] 

BABRA'NTIUM(Ba$fNipr(oy:  Eth,  BaiSpdyTWs), 
a  place  in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Chios,  mentioned  by 
Polybius  in  his  sixteenth  Ixwk,  as  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanus,  s.  v.  Bo/SpdyrtoK  It  may  be  the  same 
place  as  Babras.  [G.  L.] 

BABRAS  (Biiigpas:  Eth.  Bagpdtmos),  a  small 
place  in  Aeolis  near  Chios.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Bii- 
€pas.)  [G.  L.] 

BABYLLE'Nn  (BatfwW^woi,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  29), 
the  name  of  a  tribe  which  belonged  to  the  hybrid 
population  of  the  Regio  Troglodytica,  between  the 
NUe  and  the  Red  Sea.  They  were  seated  between 
the  easternmost  boundary  of  the  island  Meroe  and 
the  Sinus  Adulitanus.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BA'BYLON  (Ba«i;A<6y),  in  later  times  called  also 
Babylonia(  Justin,  i.  2 ;  SoUn.  c37 :  Eth.  Bo^vAi^yior, 
rarely  Ba^vA«yc^T,iem.  Ba^vXc«Ws),the  chief*town  of 
Babylonia,  and  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  Babylonio- 
Chaldaean  kingdom.  It  extended  along  both  ddes 
of  the  Euphrates,  which  ran  through  the  middle  of  it, 
and,  according  to  the  uniform  consent  of  antiquity, 
was,  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  of  immense  size.  There 
seems  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  occuped  the 
site,  or  was  at  least  in  the  immediate  vidnity,  of 
Babel,  idiich  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10)  as  the 
beginning  of  Nimrod's  kingdom,  and  in  Genesis  (xL 
1 — ^9)  as  the  scene  of  the  oonftision  of  tongues:  its 
name  is  a  Graecized  form  of  the  Hebrew  BabeL 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  it  was  at  an 
early  period  a  place  of  importance,  or,  L'ke  Ninus 
(Nineveh),  the  imperial  seat  of  a  long  line  of  kings. 
The  name  cf  Babel  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  place  of  this 
confusion  of  tongues  (Gen,  xi.  9);  another  and  per- 
haps  more  natural  doivation  would  give  it  the 
meaning  of  the  gate  or  court  of  Bel,  or  Belns,  the 
Zeus  of  that  country.  A  tradition  of  this  event  has 
been  preserved  in  Berossus,  who  says  that  a  tower 
was  erected  in  the  place  where  Babylon  now  stands, 
but  that  the  winds  assisted  the  gods  in  overthrowing 
it.  He  adds  that  the  ruins  still  exist  at  Babylon, 
that  the  gods  introduced  a  diversity  of  tongues 
among  men,  and  that  the  pUice  where  the  tower  was 
built  is  called  Babylon  on  account  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues  ;  for  confusion  is  by  the  Hebrews  called 
Babd.  (Beross.  op.  £use6.  iVoep.  foofM/.  ix. ;  Syn- 
cdl.  Chron,  44;  Euseb.  Chron.  13.)  A  tradition  of 
the  diversity  of  tongues  and  its  cause  is  preserved  also 
in  a  fragment  of  Histiaeus  {ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  4), 
and  in  Alex.  Polyhist.  (ap.  i^fw.  44,  and  Joseph, 
AnL  i.  4).  Eupolemus  also  (ap.  Euseb.  Praep. 
Evang,  ix.)  attributes  the  foundation  of  Babylon  to 
those  who  escaped  from  the  Deluge,  and  mentions 
the  tower  and  its  overthrow.  He  adds  that  Abra- 
ham lived  in  a  dty  of  Babylonia  called  Camarina, 
or  by  some  Urie  [i.e.  Ur],  which  is  interpreted  to 
;  mean  a  dty  of  the  Chaldaeans. 
I  Of  Babel  or  Babylon,  bdieving  them,  as  we  do,  to 
represent  one  and  the  same  place,  we  have  no  subse- 
quent notice  in  the  Bible  till  the  reign  of  Hoshea, 
about  B.C.  730  (2  Kings^  xvii.  24),  when  the  people 
of  Samaria  were  carried  away  captive.  It  seems 
probable  that  during  this  long  period  Babylon  was 
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a  place  of  little  consequence,  and  thai  the  great 
rnlmg  city  was  the  Assjrrian  capital  Ninas.     As 
Ute  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (b.c.  728 — 700)  it  is 
clear  that  Bahjlon  was  dependent  on  the  Assy- 
rian Empire,  though  Merodach-Baladan  is  mentioned 
in  Isaiah  (xxzix.  I)  as,  at  that  time,  long  or  ruler 
in  that  city;  for  Polyhistor  (op.  Etueb.  Arm,  Chron, 
42)  states  that  after  the  reign  of  the  brother  of  Sen- 
nacherib, Acises  ruled;  and  that,  after  Acises  had 
reigned  thirty  days,  he  was  slain  by  Merodach-Bala- 
danus,  who  held  the  goTemment,  but  was  m  his  turn 
slain  and  succeeded  by  Elibus.  Polyhistor  adds  that, 
in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Elibus,  Sennacherib 
came  up  and  conquered  the  Babylonians,  took  their 
king  prisoner  away  into  Assyria,  and  made  his  own 
son  Awrdanus  king  in  his  place.     Abydenus  {ap. 
JEuaeb,  Und.  p.  53)  states  the  same  thing,  adding  that 
he  built  Tarsus  after  the  plan  of  Babylon.  The  frag- 
ments preserved  of  Berossus,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  who  testifies  to  the  exist- 
ence of  written  documents  at  Babylon  which  were 
preserved  with  great  care,  supply  some  names,  though 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  howfiu-  they  maybe 
depended  on.  The  commencement  of  the  narrative  of 
Berossus  is  a  marvellous  and  fabulous  account  of  the 
first  origin  of  Babylonia.     In  it  he  speaks  of  Belus, 
whom  he  interprets  to  mean  Zeus,and  states  that  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which  he  has  noticed 
were  delineated  in  the  temple  of  that  god  at  Babylon. 
(See  Castor,  op.  Etueb.  Arm.  Chron.  81 ;  Eupol.  ap. 
JSiueb.  Prciep.  Evang.  ix. ;  ThaUus,  ap.  Theophan. 
ad  Ant.  281 ;  Aesch.  Sttppl  318  and  322;  Hesiod, 
Fragm.  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  42 ;  and  Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
927,  for  the  name  of  Belus,  and  various  legends  con- 
nected with  it.)    Berossus  mentions  the  name  Xi- 
suthrus,  and  with  him  a  legend  of  a  great  flood, 
which  has  so  remarkable  a  resembUmce  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the   Bible,  that  it  has  been  usual  to  sup- 
pose that  Xisuthrus  represents  the  Noah  of  Holy 
Scripture;  adding  that,  alter  the  flood,  the  people  re- 
turned to  Babylon,  built  cities  and  erected  temples, 
and  that  thus  Babylon  was  inhabited  again.  (Beross. 
ap.  Sync.  Chron.  28  ;  Euseb.  Chron.  5.  8.)  Apollo- 
dorus,  professing  to  copy  from  Berossus,  gives  a  dif- 
ferent and  fuller  list  of  rulers,  but  they  are  a  mere 
barren  collection  of  names.  (ApoU.  ap.  Sync.  Chron. 
39 ;  Euseb.  Chron.  5.)   The  Astronomical  canon  of 
Ptolemy  commences  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar, 
whose  reign  began  b.c.  747  twenty-three  years  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Assyrian  King  Pnl,  on  the  W. 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  has  been  argu»l  finnn  this  fact, 
in  connection  with  a  passage  in  Isuah  (xxiii.  13) 
"Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldees;  this  people  was 
not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness,"  that  the  first  rulers  of  Babylon 
were  of  Assyrian  origin;  but  this  seems  hardly  a  ne- 
cessary inference.    It  is,  however,  curious  that  Syn- 
cellns,  after  stating  that  the  Ghaldaeans  were  the 
first  who  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  adds  that  of 
tiiese  the  first  was  Evechius,  who  is  known  to  us  by 
the  name  of  Nebrod  (or  Nembrod)  who  reigned  at 
Babylon  for  six  yeails  and  one  thini.   Naboniassar  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  memorials  of  the  kings 
who  preceded  him.  (Sync.  Chron.  207)  Of  the  mo- 
narchs  who  succeeded  him  according  to  the  Canon 
we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
for  the  most  part  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Ninus 
(Nineveh).  Mardoch-Empadus,  the  fifth,  is  probably 
the  Merodach-Baladan  <^  the  Bible,  who  sent  to 
congratulate   Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  from  sick- 
ness. (2  KinySfZx.  12;  haiahf  xxxi.  1.)  Somewhat 
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later  Manasses,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  by  the  king 
of  Assyria  into  captivity  to  Babylon.  Then  follow  Sa- 
osduchinus  and  Chyniladan,  who  appear  to  have  ruled 
partly  at  one  city  and  partly  at  the  other;  and  then 
Nabopollasar,  who  finidly  overthrew  Ninus,  and  re- 
moved the  seat  of  the  em^re  of  western  Asia  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  Babylon. 

With  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  commenced,  in  all 
probability,  the  era  of  Babylonian  greatness,  and  the 
accounts  in  the  Bible  and  in  other  writings  are,  for 
his  reign,  remarkably  consistifnt  with  one  another. 
The  Bible  relates  many  events  of  the  reign  of  this 
king,  his  carrying  the  Jews  into  captivity,  his  siege 
and  conquest  of  Tyre  {Ezek,  xxix  18),  his  descent 
into  Egypt,  and  his  subsequent  return  to  Babylon 
and  death  there.  Berossus  (op.  Joseph,  c,  Ap.) 
states  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  sent  with  a  great 
army  against  Egypt  and  Judaea,  and  burnt  the 
temfde  at  Jerusalem  and  removed  the  Jews  to 
Babylon,  that  he  conquered  Egypt,  Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Arabia,  and  exceeded  in  his  exploits  all 
that  had  reigned  before  him  in  Babylon  and 
Chaldaea.  He  adds  that,  on  the  return  of  the  king 
from  his  Jewish  war,  he  devoted  much  time  to 
adorning  the  tonple  oi  Belus,  rebuilding  the  city, 
constructing  a  new  palace  adjoining  those  in  whidi 
his  forefathers  dwelt,  but  exceeding  than  in  height 
and  splendour,  and  erecting  on  stone  pUlare  high 
walks  with  trees  to  gratify  his  queen,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  Media,  and  was  therefore  fond  of  a 
mountainous  situation.  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i. 
19;   Syncell.  Chron,  220;  ILns/eh,  Praep.  Evang, 

Berossus  goes  on  to  state  that  after  a  reign  of  43 
years,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  succeeded  by  Evifane- 
rodachus,  Neriglissoorus,  and  Labrosoarcfaodus, 
whose  united  reigns  were  little  more  than  six  years, 
till  at  length,  on  a  conspiracy  being  formed  agamst 
the  last,  Nabonnedns  obtained  the  crown,  and  reigned 
sixteen  years,  till,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  Cyrus 
took  Babylon,  the  king  having  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Borsippus;  that,  on  Cyrus  proceeding 
to  beside  Borsippus,  Nabonnedus  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  king  of  Persia,  who  sent  him  out  of 
Babylonia  and  placed  him  in  Carmania,  where  he 
died.  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  20;  Euseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  ix.) 

Megasthenes  (op.  Abyden.;  Euseb.  Praep,  Eva$k. 
X.,  Chron,  49)  tells  nearly  the  same  story,  slightly 
changing  the  names  of  the  successors  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  adding,  that,  Nebuchadnezzar  rebuilt 
Babylon,  turned  the  course  of  the  Armakale  (Nahr- 
Malcha),  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Euphrates, 
constructed  a  vast  receptacle  for  its  waters  above 
the  city  of  Sippara,  and  built  the  city  of  Teredoa 
near  the  Erythraean  Sea,  i.  e.  the  Persian  Gulf, 
to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs. 

The  first  Greek  who  visited  Babylon,  so  &r  as  we 
know,  was  Antimenidas,  the  brother  of  the  Poet 
Alcaens,  who  was  there  B.C. 600 — 580(Strab.  xiii.  p. 
617 ;  Fragm. Ak.,  MUUer,  Jihcm,Miis,  p.  287);  and 
the  earliest  Greek  historian  who  gives  any  descrip- 
tion of  Babylon  is  Herodotus,  who  travelled  thither 
about  a  century  after  the  first  conquest  by  Cyrus. 
His  testimony  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  any 
other  writer,  for  be  is  the  only  one  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  and  whose  account 
of  what  he  describes  has  reached  us  uncurtalled. 
There  is  more  or  less  uncertainty  about  all  the  others. 
Thus,  of  Ctesias,  we  have  only  what  Diodorus  and 
others  hsve  extracted.     Of  Berossus,  who  was  a 
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omttuy  and  a  half  later  than  HerodotoSi  fre  have 
obIj  a  ftw  fragments.  We  hare  no  proof  that 
Arrian  or  Strabo  themaelTes  yisited  Babylon,  though 
the  tieatiae  of  the  fonner  has  this  yalue,  that  he 
drew  his  information  from  the  Notes  of  Aristobulus 
and  Ptokmj  the  son  of  Lagus,  who  were  there  with 
Alexander.  Of  Cleitarchus,  who  also  accompanied 
Alexander,  and  wrote  rii  irtpi  'AAe{ax8pov,  we  have 
no  remains,  nmkss,  as  has  been  snppoiBed  hj  some, 
his  work  was  the  basis  of  that  hj  Cnrtias.  The  inci- 
dental remarks  of  Herodotns  have  a  manifest  ap- 
pearance of  tmth,  and  convej  the  idea  of  personal 
experience.  Thns,  in  i.  177,  he  distinguishes 
between  the  length  of  the  Bojal  and  the  Ordinary 
Cubit;  in  L  182,  183,  he  expresses  his  doubts  on 
flome  of  the  legends  which  he  heard  about  the 
Temple  of  Belus,  though  the  structure  itself  (or  its 
remains)  he  evidentlj  most  have  seen,  as  he  de- 
scribes it  as  still  existing  {it  ifi^  rovro  tri  tov^ 
L  181.)  His  account  also  of  Uie  country  round 
Babjkm  (L  179,  and  i.  192—200)  is,  as  is  shown 
elsewhere  [Babylonia],  confirmed  by  all  other 
writers,  as  well  ancient  as  modem. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Babylon,  which,  after 
the  fall  of  Ninus,  became  the  seat  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  (L  178),  had  ahvady  been  ruled  over  by 
several  kings,  and  by  two  remarkable  queens.  Semi- 
ramis  and  Nitocris,  at  an  interval  of  five  generations 
from  one  to  the  other.  (L  184, 185.)  Oi'  these,  the 
elder  erected  immense  embankments  to  keep  the 
water  of  the  Euphrates  within  its  proper  channel, 
the  second  made  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
had  previously  been  straight,  so  tortuous  that  it 
thrice  psssed  the  viUage  of  Arderioca,  dug  an  im- 
mense lake,  and  having  turned  the  waters  of  the 
river  into  this  lake,  fiioed  its  banks  with  a  wall  of 
baked  bricks,  and  threw  a  bridge  across  within 
Babylon,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  river, 
(i.  186.)  Herodotus  adds  a  stoiy  of  her  tomb, 
whidi  we  may  reasonably  question,  as  he  himself 
oonld  only  have  heard  of  it  by  tradition  when  he  was  at 
Babylon  (L  187),  and  states  that  it  was  against  the 
son  of  this  queen,  Labynetus,  that  Cyrus  marched. 
Labynetns'  is,  therefore,  the  Nabonnedus  of  Berossus, 
the  Belshaazar  of  Holy  Scripture.  Herodotus  says 
nothing  about  the  founders  of  Babylon,  and  what  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable,  does  not  mention  Nebu- 
chadnezzar,— ^he  simply  describes  the  town  as  we 
may  presume  he  saw  it.  He  states  that  it  was 
placed  in  a  great  plain,  and  was  built  as  no  other 
city  was  wiSi  which  he  was  acquainted;  that  it 
was  in  form  an  exact  square,  each  side  being  120 
stadia  long,  with  a  broad  and  deep  trench  round  it, 
the  materials  dug  from  which  helped  to  make  the 
bricks,  of  which  a  wall  200  royal  cubits  high,  and 
50  broad,  was  composed.  Warm  bitumen  procured 
from  the  vilbige  of  Is  (now  HU)  served  for  mortar, 
a  layer  of  reeds  being  inserted  at  every  thirtieth 
coone.  (i.  178,  179.)  A  hundred  brazen  gates 
opened  into  the  dty,  which  was  divided  into  two 
distinct  quarters  by  the  Euphrates,  had  all  its 
streets  at  right  angles  one  to  the  other,  and  many 
houses  of  three  and  four  stories,  (i.  180.)  Another 
wall,  hardly  inferior  in  strength,  but  less  gigantic, 
went  round  the  dty  within  Uie  one  just  described. 
In  each  of  the  two  quarters  of  the  dty,  there  was 
an  immense  structure :  one,  the  Royal  Palace,  the 
other,  the  brazen-gated  Temple  of  Belus,  within  a 
square  space  two  stadia  each  way,  itself  one  stadium 
in  leqgth  and  breadth;  on  the  ground-plan  of  which 
A  series  of  eight  towers  were  built,  one  alcove  the  other. 
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He  adds  some  further  remarks  about  the  temple,  and 
speaks  of  several  things,whiGh,  as  we  have  remarked, 
he  did  not  see,  and,  apparently,  did  not  believe  (i. 
181 — 183).  The  vast  size  Herodotus  gives  to 
Babylon  has,  in  modem  days,  led  schdan  to  doubt 
his  history  altc^gether,  or  at  least  to  imagine  he  must 
have  been  misinformed,  and  to  adopt  the  shorter 
measures  which  have  been  given  by  other  authors. 
(Grosskurd,  ad  Strab.  xvi.  p.  738 ;  Heeren,  At.Nat. ; 
Olearins,  ad  Philostr.  Vit  ApolL  i.  25.)  Yet  the 
reasoning  on  which  they  have  rested  seems  incon- 
clusive; it  is  as  difficult  or  as  easy  to  believe  in  the 
360  stadia  of  Ctedas  (himself  also  an  eye-witness) 
as  in  the  480  stadia  of  Herodotns.  All  that  was 
required  to  effect  such  works  was  what  the  rulers  of 
Babylon  had,  an  ample  supply  of  human  labour  and 
time;  and,  with  more  than  thirty  pyramids  in  Egypt 
and  the  wall  of  China  still  existing,  who  can  set 
bounds  to  what  they  might  accompl^h  ?  ^ 

The  dmple  narrative  of  Herodotus  we  find  much 
amplified,  when  we  tum  to  later  writers.  According 
to  Diodorus  (ii.  6),  who,  apparently,  is  quoting  from 
Ctesias,  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  Ninus,  king  of 
Assyria,  founded  Babylon  (according  to  one  state- 
ment, after  the  death  of  Ninus),  and  built  its  walls 
of  burnt  brick  and  asphalt,  and  accomplished  many 
other  great  works,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
prindpal: — 

1.  A  bridge  across  the  EufJuates,  where  it  was 
narrowest,  five  stadia  long.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738,  says 
its  breadth  was  only  one  staidium,  in  which  opinion 
Mr.  Rich  {^Babjfionf  p.  53]  very  nearly  concurs.) 

2.  Two  palaces  or  castles  at  eadi  end  of  the 
bridge,  on  the  £.  aud  W.  ddes  of  the  river,  com- 
manding an  extendve  view  over  the  dty,  and  the 
keys  of  their  respective  positions.  On  the  inner 
walls  of  the  western  castle  were  numerous  paintings 
of  animals,  excellently  expressing  thdr  natural  ap- 
pearance ;  and  on  the  towers  representations  of 
hunting  scenes,  and  among  them  one  of  Semiramis 
herself  slaying  a  leopard,  and  of  Ninus,  her  husband, 
attacking  a  lion  with  a  lance.  (Is  it  posdble  that 
Ctesias  preserves  here  a  popular  tradition  of  the 
bas-reliefii  lately  discovered  at  Nimrud  and  Khor- 
tabddj — the  situation  of  the  scenes  having  been 
changed  from  Assyria  to  Babylonia?)  This  palace 
he  states  far  exceeded  in  magnificence  that  on  the 
other  dde  of  the  river. 

3.  The  temple  of  Belus  or  Zeus,  in  the  centre  of 
the  dty,  a  work  which,  in  his  day,  he  adds,  had 
totally  disappeared  (Diod.  vi.  9),  ai^  in  which  were 
golden  statues  and  sacrificial  vessels  and  imple- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  andents,  besides 
Herodotus,  seem  to  have  doubted  the  attribution  to 
Semiramis  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon.  Thus 
Berossus  (ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  1)  states  that  it  was 
a  fiction  of  the  Gredcs  that  Semiramis  built  Babylon ; 
Abydenus  (ap.  £uteb,  Praqt.  ix.)  that  Belus  sur- 
rounded the  town  with  a  wall,  the  view  also  taken 
by  Dorotheus  Sidonius,  preserved  in  Julius  FirmicTis. 
Curtius  (v.  1)  affirms  the  double  tradition,  and 
Ammianus  (xxiiL  6)  gives  the  building  of  the 
walls  to  Semiramis  and  that  of  the  dtadel  to  Bdus : 
lastly,  Orodus  (ii.  6)  asserts  that  it  was  founded  by 
Ninvod  the  Giant,  and  restored  by  Ninus  or  Semi- 
ramis. It  has  been  sufrgested  that  the  story  of 
Bdus  is,  after  all,  a  Chaldaean  legend :  but  this  can- 
not, we  tliink,  be  satisfiictorily  shown  (see,  however, 
Volney,  Ckron,  Bab.;  Perizon.  Orig.  Bab,;  and 
Freinshdm.-a<i  Curt,  v.  1). 
St    '       '/  A  A  3 
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Of  the  successors  of  SemiramU  (supposing  that 
she  did  reign  in  or  found  an  empire  at  Babylon)  we 
are  in  ahnost  entire  ignorance;  though  some  names, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  been  preserved  in  Ptolemy 
{Astron.  Canon.),  and  elsewhere. 

With  r^ard  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  another  and  an 
ingenious  theory  has  hem  put  forth,  which  seems 
generally  to  have  found  &vour  with  the  German 
writers.  According  to  Heeren  (^As,  Nat.  i.  p.  382), 
it  has  been  held  that,  some  time  previous  to  Nebu* 
chadnezzar's  ascent  of  the  throne  in  Babylon,  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  Western  Asia,  whereby 
a  new  race,  who,  descending  from  the  north,  had 
been  for  some  time  partially  established  in  the  pliun 
country  of  Babylonia,  became  the  ruling  people;  and 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  thdr  first  great  sovereign. 
The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  Chaldaeans  has 
given  a  plausibili^  to  thb  theory,  which  however 
we  do  not  think  it  really  merits.  The  Bible  does 
not  help  us,  as  there  is  a  manifest  blank*  between 
Esarhaddon  and  Nebuchadnezzar  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  filled  up,  if  at  all,  from  fragments 
on  which  we  cannot  rely.  So  far  as  the  Bible 
is  concerned,  Nebuchadnezzar  appears  before  us 
from  first  to  last,  simply  as  a  great  ruler,  called, 
indeed,  the  Chaldaean,  but  not,  as  we  think,  for 
that  reason,  necessarily  of  a  race  difierent  frt>m  the 
other  people  of  the  country.  Diodorus,  indeed  (ii. 
10),  attributes  the  Hanging  Gardens  to  a  Syrian 
king,  telling  the  same  story  which  we  find  in  Be- 
rossus.  It  is  probablci  however,  that  he  and  Curtius 
(v.  1)  use  the  word  Syrian  in  the  more  extended 
sense  of  the  word  Assyrian,  for  all  western  and 
Bouthem  Asia,  between  Taurus  and  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Differing  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  Babylon  was  taken,  in  the  Bible,  in  He- 
rodotus, and  in  Xenophon's  Gyropaedeia.  That  in 
the  Bible  is  the  shortest.  We  are  simply  told  (^Dan, 
V.  2 — 1 1 )  that  Belshazzar,  while  engaged  at  a  great 
feast,  was  alarmed  by  a  strange  Uniting  on  the  wall  of 
his  banqueting  room,  which  Daniel  interpreted  to 
imply  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  empire  by  the 
combined  army  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  "  In  that 
night,"  the  Sacred  Record  adds,  "  was  Belshazzar 
tlie  king  of  the  Chaldaeans  slain."  {Dan.  v.  28.) 
Herodotus  (i.  177,  seq.)  describes  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  the  army  under  Cyrus,  and  his  attempt  to 
take  the  city  by  a  r^ular  si^e,  which,  however,  its 
vast  extent  compelled  him  to  convert  into  a  blockade. 
He  mentions  the  draining  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
by  means  of  a  canal  cut  above  the  city,  and  that  by 
this  means  the  Persians  were  enabled  to  enter  the 
city,  the  water  being  only  thigh-deep,  the  inhabit- 
ants being  more  careless  of  their  defences,  as  the 
day  on  which  they  entered  happened  to  be  one  of 
their  great  festivals.  (Her.  i.  191.)  The  narrative 
of  Xenophon  (^Cyrop.  vii.  5)  b  substantially  the 
same,  though  he  givea  many  details  which  are  not 
found  elsewhere.  He  mentions  especially,  that  the 
time  of  attack  was  one  of  general  festivity,  the 
drunkenness  of  the  royal  guards,  and  the  death  of 
the  king  on  the  palace  being  forced. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Babylon  may  be  told 
in  a  few  words.  From  the  time  of  its  overthrow  by 
Cyrus  it  never  recovered  its  previous  splendour, 
though  it  continued  for  some  centuries  a  place  of 
considerable  importance,  and  the  winter  residence  of 
its  conqueror  Cyrus  during  seven  months  of  each 
year.  (Xeu.  Cyrop.  viii.  7.  §  22.)  Between  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  and  that  of  Dareius,  the -son  of  Hy- 
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ttaapes,  we  hear  nothing  of  it  In  the  reign,  how-> 
ever,  of  the  latter  kine:,  Herodotus  (iii.  150)  men- 
tions a  revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  cruel  plan 
they  adopted  to  prevent  a  scarcity  of  provision  in 
the  si^  they  expected:  he  appears,  however,  to 
have  confounded  this  revolt  with  a  subsequent  one 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  (Ctes. 
Pertic.  ap.  Phot  p.  50,  ed.  Didot)  Herodotus, 
however,  states  that,  at  this  time,  the  walls  of  the 
city  were  beaten  down,  which  Cyrus  had  left  stand- 
ing, and  3000  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death; 
though  Berossus  (ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  20)  and 
Ensebius  {Chron.  Armen.  L  p.  75)  say  that  Cy- 
rus only  destroyed  the  outer  walls.  In  ndther  case 
is  it  indeed  necrasary  to  suppose  that  much  more 
ruin  was  caused  than  was  necessary  to  render  the 
place  useless  as  one  of  strength.  It  is  certain  that 
Babylon  was  still  the  chief  city  of  the  empire  whoi 
Alexander  went  there;  so  that  the  actual  injury  done 
by  Dareins  and  Xerxes  could  not  have  been  very  great 
The  Behistan  inscription  mentions  two  revolts  at 
Babylon,  the  first  of  which  was  put  down  by  Dareins 
himself,  who  subsequently  spent  a  considerable  time 
there,  while  the  second  was  quelled  by  his  lieutenant 
(Rawlinson,  As.  Jowm.  vol.  x.  pp.  188 — 190.)  In 
the  reign  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  (i.  183)  states  that 
that  king  plundered  the  Temple  of  Belns  of  the 
golden  statue  which  Dareius  had  not  dared  to  re- 
move; and  Arrian  (vii.  17)  adds,  that  he  threw 
down  the  temple  itself,  on  his  return  from  Greece, 
and  that  it  was  in  ruins  when  Alexander  was  at  Ba» 
bylon,  and  was  desirous  of  rebuilding  it,  and  of  re- 
storing it  to  its  former  grandeur.  Stmbo  (xvi.  p. 
738)  adds,  that  he  was  unable  to  do  so,  as  it  took 
10,000  men  to  clear  away  the  ruins.  Pliny  (vi.  26), 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  thought  that  the 
temple  of  Belus  was  still  existing  in  his  time. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander's  death  its  decay 
liecame  more  rapid.  Stiabo  (xvi.  p.  738)  states,  that 
of  those  who  came  after  him  (Alexander)  none  cared 
for  it ;  and  the  Persians,  time,  and  the  carelessness  of 
the  Macedonians  aided  its  destructinn.  Shottly  after, 
Seleucus  Nicator  built  Seleuceia,  and  transferred  to 
it  the  seat  of  government,  till,  at  length,  adds  the 
geographer,  speaking  probably  of  his  own  time,  it 
may  be  said  of  Babylon,  as  whs  said  of  Megalopolis 
by  the  Comic  poet,  "  The  vast  city  is  a  vast  desert " 
(Cf.  also  Plin.  vL  26;  Pans.  iv.  31,  viii.  33;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixxv.  9.) 

But  though  Babylon  had  ceased,  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Seleuceia,  to  be  a  great  city,  it  still  continued 
f(Mr  many  centtuies  to  exist. 

At  the  time  that  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  took  Ba- 
bylon, two  fortresses  still  remained  in  it  (Diod.  xix. 
100),  one  only  of  which  he  was  able  to  take. 

Evemerus,  a  king  of  Parthia,  b.  c.  127,  reduced 
many  of  the  Babylonians  to  slavery,  and  sent  their 
families  into  Media,  burning  with  fire  many  of  their 
temples,  and  the  best  parts  of  their  city.  About 
B.  a  36  a  considerable  number  of  Jews  were  resi- 
dent in  Babylon,  so  that  when  Hyrcanus  the  High 
Priest  was  released  bom  confinement  by  Phraates, 
king  of  Parthia,  he  was  permitted  to  reside  tliere 
(Joseph.  AnL  xv.  2),  and  that  this  Babylon  was 
not,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  another  name 
for  Seleuceia,  is,  we  think,  clear,  because  when  Jo- 
sephus  (AnL  xviii.  2.  §  4,  viii.  9.  §§  8,  9)  speaks 
of  Seleuceia,  he  adds,  "  on  the  Tigris,"  showing, 
therefore,  that  he  was  acquainted  ^ith  its  position. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  we  learn  from  Diodorus 
that  but  a  small  part  waa  stiU  inhabited,  the  re- 
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Duunder  of  the  space  within  the  walls  htang  under 
cnltivAtioiL  Stnbo,  as  we  have  seen,  looked  upon 
it  as  a  deaert,  when  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, though,  at  the  same  time,  manifestly  as  a 
place  still  existing,  as  he  draws  a  parallel  between 
it  and  Seleuceia,  which,  he  sajs,  was  at  that  tune 
the  greater  city;  so  great,  indeed,  that  Plinj  (v.  26) 
asserts  it  contained  600,000  inhabitants;  aiid  ac- 
cording to  Eutrop.  (v.  8)  at  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
tian,  500,000.  Indeed,  it  is  the  magnitude  of  Se- 
knoeui  tliat  has  misled  other  writers.  Thus  Ste- 
phanus  B.  speaks  of  Babylon  as  a  Persian  metropolis 
called  Seleuoeui,  and  Sdonius  Apollinaris  (ix.  19, 
20)  describes  it  as  a  town  intersected  by  the  Tigris, 
When  Lucan  speaks  of  the  trophies  of  Crassus 
which  adorned  Babylon,  he  clearly  means  Seleuceia. 
A  few  years  later  it  was,  probably, still  occuped  by'  a 
oonsiderahle  number  of  inhabitants,  as  it  appears 
firom  1  Peter,  v.  13,  that  the  First  Epbtle  of  St. 
Peter  was  written  from  Babylon,  which  must  have 
been  between  a.  d.  49 — 63.  It  has  indeed  been 
held  by  many  (though  we  thmk  without  any  suffi- 
cient proof)  that  the  word  Babylon  is  here  used 
figuratively  for  Borne;  but  it  is  sJmost  certain  that 
St.  Peter  was  not  at  Rome  before  a.  d.  62,  at  the 
earliest,  while  the  story  of  his  having  been  at  Ba- 
bylon is  confirmed  by  Oosmas  Indico-Pleustes,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Again,  not  more  than 
twenty  years  earlier  there  was  evidently  a  considerable 
multitude  (probably  of  Jews)  in  Babylon,  as  they  were 
strong  enough  to  attack  and  defeat  two  formidable 
robbers,  Anilaeus  and  Asinaeus,  who  had  ibr  some 
time  occupied  a  fortress  in  the  neighbourhood.  ( Jo- 
neifh.  Ant,  zviii.  9.) 

The  writers  of  the  succeeding  century  differ  but 
little  in  their  accounts.  Thus  Ludan  of  Samosata 
(in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius)  speaks  of  Babylon  as 
a  dty  whidi  once  had  been  remarkable  for  its  nu- 
merous towers  and  vast  circumference,  but  which 
would  soon  be,  like  Ninus  (Nineveh),  a  subject  for 
investigation.  (Lucian,  Charon.  23,  Pkiiopatr.  29.) 

In  tihe  third  century,  Eusebius  of  Caesareia  states 
that  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well 
as  strangers,  avoided  it,  as  it  had  become  completely 
•  desert. 

St  Jerome  believed  that  the  andent  walls  had. 
been  repaired,  and  that  they  surrounded  a  park  in 
which  the  kings  of  Persia  kept  animals  for  hunting. 
He  states  that  he  learnt  this  from  an  Elamite  fathor 
redding  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  in  his  time  there  were  few  remains  of 
Babylon. 

St.  Cyril  of  Alexandreia,  about  A.  d.  412,  tells  us 
that  the  canals  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  having 
filled  up,  the  soil  of  Babylon  had  become  nothing 
better  than  a  marsh.  Theodoret,  who  died  a.d. 
460,  states  it  was  no  longer  inhabited  dther  by 
Assyrians  or  Chaldaeans,  but  only  by  some  Jews, 
whose  houses  were  few  and  scattered.  He  adds 
that  the  Euphrates  had  changed  its  course,  and 
passed  through  the  town  by  a  canal.  Procopus  of 
Gaza,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  speaks  of 
Babylon  as  a  place  long  destroyed. 

Ibn  Hankal,  in  A.D.  917,  calhi  Babel  a  small 
village,  and  states  that  hardly  any  remains  of  Ba- 
bylon were  to  be  seen. 

Lastly,  Benjamin  of  Tndela  (ed.  Asher,  1841), 
in  the  twelfth  century,  asserts  that  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  the  ruins  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  palace, 
into  which  no  one  dared  enter,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  serpents  and  scorpions  with  which  the  place 
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was  infested.  (Bich,  J^oiyZon,  Introd.  pp.  zzvii — 
xzix.) 

The  ruins  of  Babylon,  which  commence  a  little 
S.  of  the  village  of  Mohawill,  8  miles  N.  of  Hillah, 
have  been  examined  in  modem  times  by  several 
travellers,  and  by  two  in  particular,  at  the  interval 
of  seven  years,  the  late  Resident  at  BaghdM,  Mr. 
Bich,  in  1811,  and  Sir  Robert  E.  Porter,  in  1818. 
The  results  at  which  they  have  arrived  are  nearly 
identical,  and  the  difference  between  their  measure- 
ments of  some  of  the  mounds  is  not  such  as  to  be 
of  any  great  importance.  According  to  Mr.  Rich, 
almost  all  the  remains  indicative  of  the  formor  ex- 
istence of  a  great  ci^  are  to  be  found  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  consist  at  presoit  of  three 
prindpal  mounds,  in  direction  from  N.  to  S.,  called, 
respectivdy,  by  the  natives,  the  Mty'ekbi,  the  JSTcur, 
and  Amran  Ibn  AH,  from  a  small  moHque  still  ex- 
isting on  the  top  of  it.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  Mr.  Rich  thought  there  were  no  remains  of  a 
city,  the  banks  for  many  miles  being  a  perfect  level. 
To  the  NW.,  however,  diere  is  a  considerable  mound, 
called  Tawareij;  and  to  the  SW.,  at  a  distance  of  7 
or  8  miles,  the  vast  pile  called  the  Btn-i-Nimrud. 
Of  the  mounds  on  the  £.  side,  the  Mttjekbe  is  much 
the  largest,  but  the  Kasr  has  the  most  perfect 
masonry.  The  whole,  however,  of  the  ruins  present 
an  extraordinaiy  mass  of  confusion,  owing  to  their 
having  been  for  centuries  a  quany  from  which  vast 
quantities  of  bricks  have  been  removed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Rich  subsequently  visited  the  Birs- 
i-Nimrud,  the  size  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Mujekb^f  but  the  height  to  the  top  of 
the  wall  is  at  least  100  feet  higher;  and  he  then 
discusses  at  some  length  the  question  which  of  these 
two  mounds  has  the  best  daim  to  represent  the 
Tower  of  Babel  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Temple  of  Bo- 
lus of  pro&ne  authors.  His  general  condusions  in- 
cline in  fevour  of  the  BirB-i-Nimrud,  but  he  thinks 
it  is  impossible  satisfactorify^  to  accommodate  the 
descriptions  of  andent  authora  with  what  now  re- 
mains; while  it  is  nowhere  stated  positively  in  which 
quarter  of  the  dty  the  Temple  of  Bdus  stood. 
Along  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  the  line  of  mounds 
parallel  to  the  Kasr,  at  the  time  Mr.  Ridi  was  there, 
were,  in  many  places,  about  40  feet  above  the  river, 
which  had  incroached  in  some  places  so  much  as  to 
lay  bare  part  of  a  wall  built  of  burnt  bricks  cemented 
with  bitumen,  in  which  urns  containing  human 
bones  had  been  found.  East  of  Billahj  about  6 
miles,  is  another  great  mound,  called  A I  Heimar, 
constructed  of  bricks,  similar  to  those  at* Babylon. 

On  the  publication  of  Mr.  Rich's  memoir  in  the 
Fundgrvben  des  Orients,  Major  Rennell  wrote  an 
Essay  in  1815,  which  was  printed  in  the  Archaeo- 
logta,  vol.  xviii.,  in  which  he  c(Hnbated  some  of  the 
views  which  Mr.  Rich  had  stated  in  his  memoir, 
which  produced  a  rejoinder  from  Mr.  Rich,  written 
in  1817,  in  which  he  goes  over  again  more  com- 
pletely the  ground  mentioned  in  his  first  notice,  and 
points  out  some  things  in  whidi  Major  Rennell  had 
been  misled  by  imperfect  information.  The  chief 
points  of  discussion  are,  as  to  how  far  any  of  tlie  ex- 
isting ruins  could  be  identified  with  things  mentioned 
in  the  classical  narratives,  whether  or  not  the  Eu- 
phrates had  ever  flowed  between  the  present  mounds, 
and  whether  the  Btrs-i^Ntmrvd  could  be  identified 
with  the  Temple  of  Belus.  It  is  sufiident  here  to 
mention  that  Rennell  considered  that  honour  to  be- 
long to  the  Mujekb^j  and  Mr.  Rich  to  the  Birs-i- 
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Nimrudf  an  idea  which  appears  to  have  occnrred  to 
Niebnhr  {Vay,  vol.  ii.  p.  236),  though  the  state  of 
the  country  did  not  allow  him  to  pay  it  a  visit. 
Ker  Porter,  who  surveyed  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon  with  great  attention  in  1818,  difiers  from 
Mr.  Rich  in  thinking  that  there  are  remains  of  ruins 
ctn  the  western  side  of  the  river,  almost  all  the  way 
to  the  Birt-i'Nimrud,  although  the  ground  is  now, 
for  the  most  part,  very  flat  and  marshy.  He  ctm- 
aiders  also  that  this  ruin  must  have  stood  within 
the  limite  of  the  original  city,  at  the  extreme  SW. 
angle.  With  regard  to  this  last  and  most  celebrated 
ruin,  it  has  been  conjectured  that,  after  all,  it  was 
no  part  of  the  actual  town  of  Babylon,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  in  all  probability 
dates  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  accordance  with  his 
famous  boast,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I 
have  built  ?"  (Don.  iv.  30),  but  that  it  represente 
the  site  of  the  andent  Borsippus  (to  which  Nabonne- 
dus  is  said  to  have  fled  when  Cyrus  took  Babylon), 
its  present  name  of  Birs  recalling  the  initial  letters 
of  the  ancient  title.  According  to  CoL  Rawlinson, 
the  name  Borsippa  is  found  upon  the  records  of  the 
obelisk  from  Nimrdd,  which  is  at  least  two  centuries 
and  a  half  anterior  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (^At.  Jount, 
xii.  pt.  2.  p.  477),  and  Mr.  Rich  had  already  re- 
marked (p.  73)  that  the  word  Birs  has  no  meaning 
in  the  present  language  (Arabic)  of  the  country. 
It  is  certain  that  this  and  many  other  curious  matters 
of  investigation  will  not  be  satisfactorily  set  at  rest, 
till  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  shall  be  more  com- 
pletely decyphered  and  interpreted.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  more  here  than  to  indicate  the  chief  subjecte 
for  inquiry.  (Rich,  Babiflon  and  Persepolu;  Ker 
Porter,  Travdsj  voL  ii.;  Rawiinson,  Jowm.  A%,  Soc. 
vol.  xii.  pt.  2.)  [V.] 

BA'BYLON  (BaSu\<iv,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  807 ;  Dlod. 
i.  56;  Joseph,  ^n^.ii.  5;  Ctesias  ».;  PtoL  iv.  5. 
§  54),  the  modem  Baboid^  was  a  fortress  or  castle 
in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  It  was  seated  in  the  Helio- 
polite  Nome,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in 
lat.  31^  N.,  and  near  the  commencement  of  the 
Pharaonic  Canal,  from  that  river  to  the  Red  Sea. 
It  was  the  boundary  town  between  Lower  and 
Middle  Egypt,  where  the  river  craft  paid  toll  ascend- 
ing or  descending  the  Nile.  Diodorus  ascribes  ite 
erection  to  revolted  Assyrian  captives  in  the  reign  of 
Sesostris,  and  Ctesias  (Pertica)  carries  ite  date 
back  to  the  times  of  Semiramis;  but  Josephus 
(I.  c),  with  greater  probability,  attributes  ite  struc- 
ture to  some  Babylonian  followers  of  Cambyses,  in 
B.  c.  525.  In  the  age  of  Augustus  the  Deltaic 
Babylon  became  a  town  of  some  importance,  and 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  three  legions  which 
ensured  the  obiodience  of  Egypt  In  the  Notitia 
Imperii  Babylon  is  mentioned  as  the  quarters  of 
Legio  XIII.  Gemina.  (It.  Anton.;  Georg.  Ravenn. 
&c)  Ruins  of  the  town  and  fortress  are  still  visible 
a  little  to  the  north  of  FottcU  or  Old  Cairo,  among 
which  are  vestiges  of  the  Great  Aqueduct  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  the  early  Arabian  topc^raphers. 
(Champollion,  VEgypU,  u.  n.  33.)      [W.  B.  D.] 

BABYLO'NIA  (^  BaiuXmvia),  a  province  of 
considerable  extent  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  the  9th  satrapy  of  Dandus.  (Her.  iii. 
183.)  Ite  capital  was  Babylon,  from  which  it  is 
probable  that  the  district  adjoming  derived  its  name. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from  ancient  authors  with 
any  strictness  what  its  boundaries  were,  as  it  is  often 
confounded  with  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  while  in 
the  Bible  it  receives  the  yet  more  indeflnite  AppelU- 
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tion  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldees.  In  early  times,' 
however,  it  was  most  likely  only  a  small  strip  of 
land  round  the  great  city,  perhaps  little  more  than 
the  southern  end  of  the  great  province  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. Afterwards  it  is  clear  that  it  comprehended 
a  much  more  extensive  territory.  A  comparison  of 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  shows  that,  according  to  the  eon* 
ception  of  the  Roman  geographers,  it  was  separated 
fimn  Mesopotamia  on  the  N.  by  an  artificial  work 
called  the  Median  Wall  [Mediae  Mcrus],  which 
extended  fVom  the  Tigris,  a  little  N.  of  Sittace,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  l^e  Euphrates,  and  that  it  was 
bound^  on  the  E.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W.  and  SW.  by  the  desert 
sands  of  Arabia.  Eratosthenes  {c^.  S^nb.  iL  80) 
compares  ite  shape  to  that  of  the  rudder  of  a  ship. 
The  most  ancient  name  for  Babylcmia  was  Shinar 
which  is  first  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10),  where 
it  is  stated  that  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom 
of  Nimrod  was  Babel  in  the  land  of  Shinar:  a 
little  later  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Amraphel,  who 
was  king  of  that  country  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xiv.  1 ,  &c.)  It  long  continued  a  native  appel- 
lation of  that  land.  Thus  we  find  Nebuchadnezzar 
removing  the  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah  to 
the  house  of  his  god  in  '*the  land  of  Shinar"  {Dcoi, 
i.  2);  and,  as  hite  as  b.c.  519,  Zephaniah  declaring 
that  a  house  shall  be  built  "  in  the  land  of  Shinar  ** 
{Zeph.  V.  11).  A  fragment  of  Histiaeus  (ap.Jo^ 
9^h.  AnUq.  i.  43)  shows  that  the  name  was  not 
unknown  to  Greek  writers,  for  he  speaks  of  *'  ^tvaap 
rrjs  BaSv\vpiai.\ 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  tlie  ancient 
name  has  been  preserved  in  the  classical  Singara  (6 
Xiyydpas,  Ptol.  v.  18.  §  2;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  5, 
XXV.  7),  now  Stnjar.  But  this  seems  very  doubtful; 
as  the  character  of  the  Siqjar  country  is  whdly 
different  from  the  plain  land  of  Babylonia.  If,  how- 
ever, we  adopt  this  view,  and  Bochart  inclines  to  it, 
we  must  suppose  the  name  of  the  high  northern  land 
of  Mesopotamia  to  have  been  gradually  extended  to 
the  lowlands  of  the  south  (Wahl,  Asien^  p.  609 ; 
Rosenm.  BUfL  Alt.  ii.  6).  Niebulir  has  noticed  this 
attribution.  D'  Anville  (^Comp.  Ane.  Gtogr.  p.  433) 
has  rejected  it;  while  Beke  (^Orig.  Bibl.  p.  66)  has 
identified  Shinar  and  the  present  KharptU  Da- 
toasnj  for  which  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  what- 
ever. 

The  inhabitante  of  Babylonia  boro  the  general 
name  of  Babylonians;  but  there  also  appears  every- 
where in  their  history  a  people  of  another  name,  the 
Chaldaeans,  about  whom  and  their  origin  there  has 
been  much  dispute  in  modem  times.  Their  history  is 
examined  elsewhere.  [Chaldaba.]  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  here  that  we  think  there  is  no  good  evidence  that 
the  Chaldaeans  were  either  a  distinct  race  from  the 
Babylonians,  or  a  new  people  who  conquered  their 
country.  We  believe  that  -they  were  really  only  a 
distinguished  caste  of  the  native  population,  the 
prieste,  magicians,  soothsayers,  and  astrologers  of  the 
country;  till,  in  the  end,  their  name  came  to  be  ap- 
plied as  the  genuine  title  of  the  main  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, among  whom  they  were,  originally,  only  the  class 
who  devoted  themselves  to  scientific  pursuito.  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  739),  indeed,  speaks  as  though  he  considered 
them  as  a  separate  but  indigenous  nation,  and  places 
than  in  the  southern  part  of  Babylonia,  adjoining  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Deserte  of  Arabia  (see  also  Ptol. 
V.  20.  §  3),  but  the  authority  of  thepe  writers  will  be 
diminished,  when  it  is  remembered  that  seven  cen- 
turies had  elapsed  between  the  extinction  of  th9 
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ChaldBeo-Babjloniaxi  Empire  and  the  en  of  tBoee 
anthora.  Ptdemj  (▼.  20.  §  3)  divides  Babjloois  into 
three  districts  which  he  calls  Aachanitis  (A^ov^- 
TCf ),  Chaldaea(XaASala),  and  Amardocaea  (A^top^o- 
iroia),ofnoneof  which,  with  the  exception  of  Chaldaea, 
wo  know  any  thing ;  and  mentions  tiie  following  chief 
towns  which  are  described  under  their  respective 
names :  Babylon  on  the  EaphrateSyVoLooESiA  and 
Barsita  or  BoRSiPPA  on  the  Msaraares  canal;  Tk- 
BEDON  OB  DiRiDOTis  near  the  month  of  the  Tigris; 
and  Orchoe  in  the  Marshes.  He  speaks  also  of 
several  smaller  towns  and  villages  to  which  we  have 
DOW  no  cine,  omitting  Seleuceia  and  some  others, 
because,  probablj,  at  Us  time,  they  had  either  alto- 
gether ceased  to  ezist^  or  had  lost  aU  importance. 
A  few  other  places  are  mentioned  by  other  writers, 
as  Pylae,  Gharmande,  Spasinae-Charax,  and  Ampe, 
aboat  which  however  Httle  is  known;  and  another 
district  called  Meseoe,  apparently  different  from  that 
in  which  Apameia  was  situated  [Apameia].  These 
are  noticed  under  their  respective  names. 

Babylonia  was  an  ahnost  unbroken  phun,  without 
a  ringle  natural  hill,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
great  fertility  for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
bat  liable  at  the  same  time  to  very  extensive  floods 
on  the  periodical  rising  of  its  two  great  rivers.  He- 
rodotus (i.  193)  says  that  its  soil  was  so  well  fitted 
for  the  growth  of  the  cerealia,  that  it  sddom  pro- 
duced less  than  two  hundred  fold,  and  in  the  best 
seasons  as  much  as  three  hundred  fold.  He  men- 
tions also  the  Cenchrus  (Panicum  miliaceum)  and 
Sesamum  (perhaps  the  Sesamum  Indicom,  from 
which  an  useful  oil  was  extracted:  Plin.  xviii.  10; 
Diosc  iL  124  ;  Forskal,  Flora  Arab.  p.  113)  as 
growing  to  a  prodigious  size.  He  adds  that  there 
was  a  great  want  of  timber,  though  the  dato-palm 
trees  grew  there  abundanUy,  from  which  wine  and 
honey  were  manufactured  by  the  people.  (See  also 
Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  3;  Plut  Sympos.  viiL  4 ;  S.  Basil 
HomiL  5.)  Xenoj^on  {Anab.  L  5.  §  10.)  alludes 
to  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  notices  the  honey 
made  from  the  pdm,  the  excellence  d  the  dates 
themselves,  which  were  so  good  that  what  the  Baby- 
koians  gave  to  their  slaves  were  superior  to  those 
which  found  their  way  to  Greece  (^Anab.  ii.  3.  §§ 
15,  16),  and  the  intoxicating  character  of  the  wine 
made  from  their  fruit  In  the  Cyropaedeia  (vii.  5. 
§  1 1)  be  speaks  also  of  the  gigantic  size  of  the  Bar 
byloniaa  palm-trees.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  741)  states 
that  Babylonia  produced  barley  such  as  no  other 
country  did;  ai^  that  the  palm-tree  afibrded  the 
pec^le  bread  and  honey,  and  wine  and  vinegar,  and 
materials  for  weaving.  Its  nuts  served  for  the  black- 
smith's  forge,  and  when  crushed  and  macerated  in 
water  were  wholesome  food  for  the  oxen  and  sheep. 
In  short,  so  valuable  was  this  tree  to  the  natives, 
that  a  Poem  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  Persian, 
enumerating  360  uses  to  which  it  could  be  applied. 
At  preMent  Mr.  Ainsworth  says  {JU§,  p.  125)  that 
the  usual  v^tation  is,  on  the  river  bank,  shrub- 
beries of  taouuisk  and  acacia,  and  occasionaUy 
poplars,  whose  lanceolate  leaves  resemble  the  willow, 
and  have  hence  been  taken  for  it.  It  is  curious  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  wee^nng  willow  (Salix  Ba- 
bylonica)  in  Babylonia.  The  common  tamarisk  is  the 
Athleh  or  Atle  ci  Sonnini  (Athele,  Ker  Porter,  ii.  p. 
369,  resembling  the  lAgwum  Ft'toe,  Klch,  Mem.  p. 
66,  the  Tamarix  Orientalis  of  Forskal,  Flora  Arab, 
p.  206)  In  the  upper  part  of  Babybnia,  Herodotus 
(i.  179)  mentions  a  vUlage  called  Is,  famous  for  the 
production  of  bitumen,  which  is  procured  there  in 
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large  quantities,  and  which  was  used  extensively  in 
the  construction  of  their  great  works.  Strabo  (/.  c.) 
confirms  this  statement,  dbtingnishing  at  the  same 
time  between  the  bitumen  or  asphalt  of  Babylonia, 
which  was  hard,  and  the  liquid  bitumen  or  naphtha, 
which  was  the  product  of  the  neighbouring  province 
cf  Susiana.  He  adds  that  it  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  for  the  caulking  of  ships. 
(Comp.  Diod.  iL  12.) 

The  great  fertility  of  Babylonia  is  clear  from  the 
statement  cf  Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon  about 
seventy  years  after  the  destructive  si^e  l^  Dareius, 
and  who  did  not,  therefore,  see  it  in  its  magnificoice. 
Even  in  his  time,  it  supported  the  king  of  Persia, 
his  army,  and  his  whole  establishment  for  four 
monthsof  tbeyear,affording,  therefore,  one-third  of  the 
produce  of  the  whole  of  that  king's  dominions:  it  fed 
also  800  stallions  and  16,000  mares  for  the  then 
Satrap  Tritantaechmes,  four  of  ite  villages  (for  that 
reason  free  of  any  other  taxes)  being  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  Indian  dogs  alone  (Her.  i.  192; 
Ctesias,  p.  272,  Ed.  Blibr.) 

We  may  presume  also  that  ite  climate  was  good 
and  less  torrid  than  at  present,  as  Xenophon  (^Cyrop. 
viii.  7.  §  22)  expressly  states  that  Cyrus  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  the  seven  colder  months  at  Baby- 
lon, because  of  ^e  mildness  of  ite  climate,  the  thr«e 
spring  months  at  Susa,  and  two  hottest  summer 
ones  at  Ecbatana. 

The  fertility  of  Babylonia  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  ite  two  great  rivers,  assbtod  by  numerous  canals 
which  intersected  theUndbetween  them.  Theremains 
of  many  great  works,  the  chief  objects  of  whidi  were 
the  complete  irrigation  or  draining  of  the  country, 
may  yet  be  traced ;  though  it  is  not  easy,  even  since 
the  careful  survey  of  the  Euphrates  by  Col.  Chesney 
and  the  ofScers  who,  with  him,  conducted  the  "Eu- 
phrates Expedition,"  satisfactorily  to  identify  many  of ' 
them  with  the  descriptions  we  have  of  their  ancient 
courses.  Rich.  (p.  53.)  and  Ker  Porter  (p.  289) 
stete  that,  at  present,  the  canals  themselves  show  that 
they  are  of  all  ages,  and  that  new  ones  are  continu- 
ally being  made.  Arrian  (^Anab.  vii.  7.)  considers 
that  a  dilforenoe  between  the  relative  heighte  of  the 
beds  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  was  fevourable  to 
their  original  construction,  an  opinion  which  has  been 
borne  out  by  modem  examination ;  though  it  seems 
likely  that  Arrian  had  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
beds  (^  the  two  rivers,  as  he  had,also,  of  the  difference 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  streams.  Not  far  above 
Babylon,  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  was  found  to  be 
about  five  feet  above  that  of  the  Tigris,  according 
to  Mr.  Ainsw(Hlh,  {Reuarchet^  p.  44.)  who  con- 
firms, generally,  Arrian's  views,  and  shows  that, 
owing  to  tile  larger  quantity  of  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  Euphrates  than  by  the  Tigris,  it 
happens  that,  above  Babylon,  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  find  a  higher  level  by  which  they  flow 
into  the  Tigris,  while,  at  a  considerable  distance 
below  Babylon,  the  level  of  the  Euphrates  is  so 
low  that  the  Tigris  is  able  to  send  back  ite  waters. 
He  doubts,  however  (p.  110.),  the  statement  of 
the  differoDce  in  the  speed  of  the  current  of  the  two 
rivers,  which  be  considers  to  be  much  the  same,  and 
not  very  rapid  even  in  flood  time.  Bich  (p.  53), 
dk  the  other  hand,  says,  that  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates are  lower, and  the  stream  moreequal  than  that 
of  the  Tigris.  These  pointe  are  more  fhlly  discussed 
elsewhere  [Euphrates;  Tigris].  The  canals  were 
not  sunk  into  the  land,  but  were  rather  aqueducts 
constructed  on  ite  surfiice.    The  water  was  forced 
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into  them  by  dykes  or  dasna  made  acroes  the  riyer. 
Instances  of  the  former  practice  are  still  fonnd  at 
Adhem  on  the  Diala  (one  of  the  eastern  tribntaries  of 
the  Tigris),  and  at  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  (Frazer, 
Mesop.  and  At^.  p.  31). 

Herodotus,  who  states,  generally,  that  Babylonia, 
like  Egypt,  was  intersected  by  many  ouials  {icararir- 
fiTtrcu  tls  Suipvxaf,  i.  193),  describes  particularly 
one  only,  which  was  constructed  by  a  Qu^  Nitocris 
as  a  protection  against  an  inyasion  from  Media, 
(i.  1 85.)  It  was  an  immense  work,  whereby,  he  adds, 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  had  previously 
been  straight,  was  rendered  so  tortuous,  as  thrice  to 
pass  the  same  village,  Arderioca.  The  position  of 
this  place  has  not  been  ascertained :  we  only  knew 
that  it  was  to  the  north  of  Babylon  itself;  pTx>- 
bably  not  far  below  the  ancient  Pylae  or  Charmande, 
which  both  Colonel  Chesney  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  sup- 
pose to  be  near  Hit  The  position  indeed  of  Pylae 
cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  it  has  been 
supposed  (Grote,  BisL  Greece j  vol.  iz.  48)  that 
there  were  some  artificial  barriers  dividing  Babylonia 
from  Mesopotamia,  and  which  bore  the  name  of  Pylae, 
or  Gates.  It  was,  probably,  at  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  hills  which  have  previously  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Euphrates  melt  into  the 
alluvial  plain.  (See  remarks  of  Col.  Chesney,  L  p. 
54). 

Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  7.  §  15)  speaks  of  four  prin- 
cipal canals,  which  were  separated  the  one  iirom  the 
other  by  a  parasang.  According  to  him,  they  flowed 
from  the  Tigris  in  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  were  large  enough  to  convey  com  vessels.  It  is 
most  likely  that  the  Nahr-Malcba  (which  appears 
under  various  names  more  or  less  corrupted  as  in 
Isid.  Charaz,  Narmacha ;  in  Zosimus,  iii.  27,  Nar- 
malaches;  in  Ahjd.ap.Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.ix.  41, 
Armacales ;  in  Plin.vi.26,  Armalchar)is  the  fitylarTi 
r&y  Jiuopvx^^  of  Herodotus,  as  this  appears  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  the  Royal  River.  Ammianus 
(xxiv.  6)  speaks  of  a  work  which  was  called 
**  Naarmalcha,  quod  interpretatur  flumen  regium, " 
and  Abydenus  (JL  c.)  attributes  its  creation  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Herodotus  (i.  193)  says  that  it  con- 
nected the  two  rivers  and  was  navigable.  Like  all 
the  other  canals  in  the  soft  alluvial  soil  of  Baby- 
lonia, it  soon  fell  into  decay  on  the  decline  of  the 
capital.  It  was,  however,  opened  again  by  Trajanus 
and  Severus,  so  that,  with  some  subsequent  reparation, 
Julian's  fleet  passed  down  by  it  from  the  Euplira- 
tes  to  the  Tigris  (Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  6).  It  appears 
to  have  left  the  Euphrates  not  far  above  the  modem 
castle  of  Felujah,  and  to  have  entered  the  Tigris  ori- 
ginally below  the  city  of  Seleuceia.  In  later  times, 
its  course  was  slightly  altered,  and  an  opening  was 
made  for  it  above  that  city. 

Besides  the  canals  to  the  N.  of  Babylon,  and  more 
or  less  connecting  the  Euphrates  wi^  the  Tigris, 
there  were  two  other  great  works,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  antiquity,  designed,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
carry  off  seawaids  the  superabundant  waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  The  first  of  these,  called  by  Ptolemy  (v. 
20.  §  2)  Maarsares  {Viaapaifnis^  and  by  Ammianus 
(zxiii.  6.)  Marses,  (most  correctly  Nahr-sares),  com- 
menced a  little  above  Babylon,  and  flowed  on  tfte 
west  side  of  it,  parallel  with  the  Euphrates,  till  it 
terminated  near  the  place  where  that  river  and  the 
Tigris  form  one  stream.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  may  be  the  same  as  the  Narraga  of  Pliny 
(vi.  26),  but  for  this  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence. 
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The  Bec<»d  was  called  Pallacopas  (noAAoic^vaSy 
Arrian,  viL  21 ;  Pallacottas,  Appian,  B,C,  iL  153.) 
It  commenced  about  800  stadia,  or  76  miles,  below 
Babylon,  and  served  as  an  outlet  f<x  its  waters  into 
the  marshes  below,  at  the  time  when  they  were  at 
their  highest.  At  the  diier  season  it  was,  however, 
found  necesaiy  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  water 
from  the  river,  and  Arrian  mentions  a  Satrap  who 
ruled  the  country  and  who  had  employed  10,000 
men  (as  it  would  seem  ineffectually)  in  constracting 
dams  &c.  to  keep  the  rivor  within  its  ordinary  chan- 
nel. It  is  recorded,  by  the  same  writer,  that  Alex- 
ander having  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  the  Pal- 
lacopas, at  once  perceiving  the  necessi^  of  making 
the  works  more  efficient,  blocked  up  its  former 
mouth,  and  cut  a  new  channel  30  stadia  lower  down 
the  Euphrates,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  was  more 
strong  and  less  yielding.  Arrian  adds,  that  Alexander 
having  reached  the  land  of  Arabians  by  the  Pallaoo- 
pos,  built  a  city  there,  and  founded  a  colony  for  his 
mercenary  and  invaUded  Greek  soldiers.  Frazer  -(p. 
34)  supposes  that  the  Pallacopas  must  have  com- 
menced about  the  latitude  of  Kufah^  and  that 
Meshed  Ali  now  represents  the  site  dt  the  town  he 
founded.  Its  termination  was  at  the  sea  near  Te- 
redon  (now  Jehel  /Sbnom),  for  Col.  Chesney  travel- 
ling W.  from  Basrah  fotmd  its  bed  sixty  paces  broad, 
between  Zobeir  and  that  town.     (Frazer,  L  c.) 

Besides  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
numerous  canals  more  or  less  connected  with  it,  a 
large  portion  of  Babylonia,  especially  to  the  S.  of  the 
capital,  was  covered  by  shallow  lakes  or  marslies. 
Of  these  some  were  probably  artificial,  like  the  vaat 
work  ascribed  to  Nitocris  by  Herodotus(i.  185),  which 
was  to  the  N.  of  Babylon.  The  majority  of  them, 
however,  were  certainly  natural ;  <m  the  west,  ex- 
tending up  to  the  veiy  walls  of  the  city,  and  forming 
an  impassable  natural  defence  to  it  (Arrian,  vii.  17); 
on  the  south,  covering  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  and 
reaching,  with  little  interraption,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  They  bore  ^e  general 
name  of  rk  wXri  t^^  Korh  XaKtaiovi  (Strab.  xvi. 
767),  Chaldaicus  Lacus  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31).  and  it 
was  through  them,  according  to  Onesicritus,  that  the 
Euphrates  reached  the  sea  (Strab.  xv.  p^  729). 
Late  surveys  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
ancient  accounts.  Thus  the  marshes  oSLamlum  no 
doubt  represent  the  first  great  tract  of  marahy  land 
below  BabyloiL  Ainsworth  {Re$,  p.  123)  describes 
them  as  shallow  sheets  of  water  with  reeds  and 
rushes  like  the  tarns  of  Scotland  and  meres  of  Eng- 
land :  they  teem  with  buffaloes,  and  when  partiaUy 
dried  in  summer,  are  covered  with  luxuriant  rice  crops. 
They  extend  firom  Lasnlum  to  KekU-al-Gherrahy 
40  miles  in  lat.  and  nearly  the  same  in  long.  The 
people  live  in  reed  huts  temporarily  erected  on  the 
dry  spots  like  islets.  To  the  south,  the  plains  rise 
almost  imperceptibly  from  the  marshes.  A  little 
N.  of  Korna,  the  place  where  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  now  join,  Ainsworth  states  {Re».  p.  123)  that 
there  is  a  vast  extent  of  country  subject  to  idmost 
perpetual  inundation,  and  (p.  129)  extensive  reed 
marshes  which  are  chiefly  fled  by  the  Tigris. 

Col.  Chesney  thinks  that  the  Chaldaicus  Lacus  is 
now  represented  by  the  Samargah  and  Samidah 
marshes  ;  but  these  would  seem  to  be  too  much  to 
the  E.  Pliny,  however,  speaks  of  the  Tigris  flowing 
into  them. 

The  general  effect  of  these  canals  and  marshes 
was  to  make  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates 
of  very  irregular  breadth,  and  to  produce  the  re- 
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nit  noticed  very  earlj  in  Hiatory  that  the  En- 
phratee  was  distinguished  from  all  other  known 
riTen,  in  that  it  got  smaller  instead  of  bigger  as 
it  flowed  on.  Col  Chesnej  shows  that  this  dif- 
ference of  breadth  is  still  very  manifest  Thos  at 
-  Billah,  it  is  200  jaxds  broad;  at  Dimmiyaky  160; 
at  Lamlumj  120;  through  the  marshes,  often  not 
more  than  60:  below  them  and  on  to  Koma,  its 
original  breadth  of  200  jurds  returns.  Below 
Koma,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  alluTinm 
brought  down  by  the  two  rivers  has  produced  a  very 
considerable  delta,  and  that  the  land  now  projects 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  foil  fifty  miles  further  than 
it    did    when   Nebuchadnezzar    foonded   Teredon. 

[EUFHHATES.] 

On  the  whote,  the  acconnts  of  modem  travellers 
eonfirm  in  all  esiOTitial  paints  the  narratives  of 
ancient  authors.  Rich  and  Ker  Porter,  Colond 
Chesney,  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  Mr.  Frazer,  demon- 
strate that,  allowing  for  the  effect  of  centuries  during 
whidi  no  settled  popnlation  have  inhabited  the 
country,  the  main  features  of  Babylonia  remain  as 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Arrian  have  recorded. 
Ker  Porter  speaks  of  the  amazing  fertility  of  the 
land  on  the  subsiding  of  the  annual  inundations 
{Travels,  vd.  il.  p.  259),  and  states  that  the  name 
Nahr  MaJka  for  one  of  the  canals  is  still  preserved 
among  the  people  (Jbid.  p.  269),  (according  to 
Chesney,  now  called  the  Aba-Hitti  canal),  adding 
that  one  great  difficulty  in  identifying  ancient  de- 
SdiptioDs  and  modem  works  arises  frnn  this,  that 
new  canals  are  constantly  being  cut  (one  was  in  ope- 
ration when  he  was  there  in  1818),  "  dividing  and 
subdividing  the  mined  embankments  again  and 
a^in.  like  a  sort  of  tangled  net-work  over  Uie  inter- 
minable ground"  {ibid.  p.  297). 

One  great  peculiarity  of  Babylonia  are  the  vast 
mounds  whidi  still  remain,  attesting  the  extent  of  the 
former  civilization  of  the  district  and  the  vast  works 
andertaken  by  its  rulers.  Besides  the  great  mounds 
of  the  Bin-i-Nmrud  near  Babylon,  and  those  of  ^/ 
Meimar  and  Akierkuf  between  it  and  Baghddd, 
CfA,  Chesney*s  survey  of  Euphrates  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  other  modem  travellers  have  brought  to 
light  the  existence  of  a  vast  number  of  these  works 
between  the  latitude  of  Baghdad  and  the  Persian 
Golf.  Of  these  the  most  imptniant  seem  to  be  those 
of  Utngheier,  Warha,  Senhera,  Tel  Eide,  Jebel  So- 
fltfm  (Teredon)  Ukwiyah,  Tel  Siphr,  Niffer^zMd 
Beth  Takkara,  Mr.  L^tus  has  examined  lately  the 
monnd  at  Warka,  and  has  found  extracrdinary  re- 
mains, leading  him  to  suppose  that  it  must  have 
been  the  necropolis  of  the  sunounding  country.  Some 
coffins  beautifully  glazed,  the  results  of  his  excava- 
ikxti,  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  Umgheier 
or  Mugeyer,  "  the  place  of  Bitunen,"  Mr.  Frazer, 
the  only  traveller  who  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  ex- 
imined  the  place  thoroughly,  has  given  a  particular 
description  (p.  149).  It  was  noticed  by  Delia  Valle 
as  early  as  1625,  and  was  supposed  by  Bennell  to  be 
the  same  as  Orchoe. 

(Bich,  Babglon  and  PersepoUa  ;  BenneU,  Gtogr. 
of  HerodotuM ;  Ker  Porter,  TraveU,  vol.  ii.;  Ains- 
worth, Reaearchei  in  Assyria,  ^.;  Frazer,  Mewp. 
and  Assyria ;  Chesney,  Exped.  for  Survey  of 
EftpkraUsf  Bawlinson,  Jour,  Asiat.  Soc,  vol. 
xii.)  [V.] 

BABYRSA  (BdtiSvpoa,  Strab.  xi.  p.  529),  a 
mountain  fortress  of  Armenia,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Artaxata,  where  the  treasures  of  Tigiancs  and 
hia  809  Artanraades  were  kept.^'c.*-^  [£.  B.  J.] 
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BABTTACE  (BoCM-ain) :  Eth,  BotflrramiWr, 
Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Plin.  vi  27),  according  to  Stephanos 
a  city  of  Persis,  according  to  Pliny  on  the  Tigris, 
135  M.  P.  from  Susa.  The  place  appears  to  have 
been  variously  written  in  the  MSS.  of  Pliny,  but  the 
moA  recent  editor  (l^llig,  1851)  retains  the  above 
reading.  It  appears,  from  Pliny's  description,  that 
he  considered  it  to  be  a  town  of  Susiana.  He  states 
that  it  was  "  in  septentrionali  Tigridis  alveo."  It 
has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  (vol.  ii.  p.  586) 
that  it  is  the  same  place  as  Badaca  (Diod.  xix.  19), 
but  this  place  was  probably  much  nearer  to  Susa. 
(Rawlmsott,  Joum.  Boy,  Geogr.  Soe,  vol.  ix.  p.  91 ; 
see  also  Layard,  ibid,  vol.  xvL  p.  92.)  [V.] 

BAG AS-CHAMIBI  or  BACASCAMI,  one  of  the 
three  towns  of  the  Zamareni,  a  tribe  of  the  interior 
of  Arabia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  without  any  clue  to 
their  geographical  position  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  It  'is  a 
probable  conjecture  of  Fcwster  that  Chamari  p(Hnts 
to  Gebel  Shatamar,  a  mountain  to  the  nortli  of  the 
peninsula,  and  that  the  Zamareni  are  identical  with 
the  Beni  Shatnmar  of  Bnrckhardt,  wh<xn  he  further 
identifies  with  the  Saraceni  of  Ptolemy.  {Geog,  of 
Arabia,  vol.  il  p.  241.)  [G.  W.] 

BA'CASIS.     [Jaccetaki.] 

BACGANAE  or  AD  BACCANAS,  a  sUtion  on 
the  Via  Cassia,  still  called  Boccomo,  It  is  placed 
by  the  Itineraries  21  M.  P.  from  R(nne,  and  12  from 
Sutrium  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  286;  Tab.  Pent.),  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  about  a  mile  farther  on  the 
road  than  the  modem  Baaxmo;  the  latter  consuts 
only  of  an  inn  and  a  few  houses,  and  the  ancient 
"  mutatio  "  was  probably  little  more.  It  stands  in 
a  basin-shaped  hollow,  evidently  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  and  which  must  have  foraied  a 
small  lake  until  artificially  drained.  (Nibby,  Diniomi 
di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  281 ;  Dennis's  Etruria,  voL  i. 
p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BA'CCHIA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  men- 
tioned only  by  Orosius  (v.  4,  where  the  MSS.  have 
Buccia  and  Buccina),  Its  position  is  unknown. 
(Freinsh.  Supp,  ad  Liv,  liv.  10;  Ukert,  vol  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  464.)  [P.  S.] 

BAGCHIS  (Ba«x'»,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  35),  fine  of 
the  numerous  towns  or  villages  which  lined  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Moeris,  and  of  which  indiscrimi- 
nate mounds  of  niin  alone  attest  the  existence. 
Bacchis  is  supposed  by  modem  travellers  (Belzoni, 
vol.  ii.  p.  153)  to  have  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  lake,  and  to  be  now  partially  covered  by  the 
modem  hamlet  of  Jfedmet-A^tmroud     [W.  B.  D.] 

BACHILITAE,  an  inhind  tribe  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula  (Plin.  vL  28.  s.  32),  perhaps  identical  with 
the  Anchitae  {'Ayxirai)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §  2S), 
whom  he  places  on  the  Mens  Climax  next  the  Sabaei. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Joctanite 
Arabs  (Beni^Kahtan),  described  by  Burckhardt  as 
a  large  tribe,  the  strongest  and  most  considerable 
between  the  Ate^  and  BadramduL  (Fonter, 
Geog.  of  Arab,  vol.  ii.  p.283.)  [G.  W.] 

BACTAIALLA  (BcurratoXAa,  PtoL  v.  15,  Bac- 
taiali,  Peut.  Tab,),  a  town  of  Syria.  According  to 
the  Pentinger  Tables,  27  M.  P.  from  Antioch.  The 
phiin  of  Bectileth  (Bauer t\a4e,  Judith  ii.  21),  which 
the  Assyrian  army  reached  in  three  days'  journey 
from  Nineveh,  has  been  o)nnected  with  thu  place. 
(Mannert,  Geog,  vi.  pt.  1.  p.  456;  Winer,  Bib.  Real 
Won,  s.  V.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BACTRA  (rh  BJiicrpa,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  513,  516, 
&c.;  Bdm-pa  BcuriXtioy,  Ptol.  vi.  11.  §  9;  Arrian, 
iv.  7. 15;  Dion.  Perieg.  x.  734;  Baierploy  and  fidic- 
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rpa^  Stepli.  B.;  Bactra,  Curt  Tii.  4;  Plin.  tL  15; 
Virg.  Georg.  ii.  138 ;  Bactrum,  Plin.  vL  16),  was 
one  of  the  diief  towns,  if  not  the  capital,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bactiiana.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cides 
in  the  world;  and  the  medem  JSoZM,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  occupy  its  site  (Bnmes,  Bokhdra^  vol.  i.  p. 
237),  is  still  called  bj  the  Orientals  0mm' ttUbeldd, 
or  "  the  mother  of  cities."  There  has  been  some 
doubt,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  with  re- 
gard to  Uie  name.  Stmbo  (zi.  p.  513)  and  Plinj 
(vi  16)  evidently  considered  that  Bactra  and  Ziu 
riaspa  were  one  and  the  same.  Arrian  (iv.  7,  22) 
distinguishes  between  the  two,  though  he  does  not 
definitely  state  their  relative  positions.  Pliny  (/.  c.) 
adds  that  the  appellation  of  Bactnun  was  derived 
from  the  river  on  which  the  town  was  situated; 
though  this  view,  too,  has  been  questioned.  [Bao 
TRUS.]  Cnrtius  (vii.  4)  places  it  on  the  Bactrus, 
in  a  phun  below  the  Paropamisan  range.  Ptolemy 
(vi.  11.  §  9)  merely  states  that  it  was  on  the  banks 
of  a  river,  without  giving  any  name  to  the  stream. 
Alexander  the  Great  appears  to  have  passed  the 
winter  cf  b.  C.  328 — 327  there,  on  his  return  from 
Scgdiana,  as,  early  in  the  following  spring,  he  com- 
menced his  invasion  of  the  Panjib.  (Arrian,  iv.  22 ; 
Diod.  xvii.  83;  Curt.  vii.  5, 10.)  Bumes  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Boman  his- 
torian. ^  The  language  of  the  most  graphic  writer," 
says  he,  "could  not  delineate  this  countiy  with 
greater  exactness  than  Quintus  Curtius  has  done." 
{Bokhara^  vol.  i.p.  245.)  At  present,  Balkh  is  about 
6  miles  from  the  mountains,  and  the  river  does  not 
actually  pass  its  walls.  Heeren  {AaiaL  Nat.  vol.  iL 
p.  29)  has  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  natural 
and  commercial  advantages  of  the  position  of  Bactra 
and  of  its  neighbourhood ;  and  has  shown  that,  from 
very  early  times,  it  was  one  of  the  great  commercial 
entrepdts  of  Eastern  Asia.  (Bumes,  Bokhdra,  vols, 
i.  and  ii.;  Wilson,  AHanaf  Heeren,  AnaL  NaL 
vol.  ii.)  [V.] 

BACTRIA'NA  (^  Bojrrpiai^,  Strab.  xi.  p.  511, 
&c.;  Steph.  B.;  Curt.  vi.  6,  vii.  4,  &c;  Ptol.  vi.  11. 
§  l;^Plin.  vL  16,  &c.),  an  extensive  province,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xi.  p.  516)  the  principal  part  of 
Ariana,  which  was  separated  from  Sogdiana  on  the 
N.  and  NE.  by  the  Oxus,  from  Aria  on  the  S.  by 
the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus,  and  on  the  W.  from 
Margiana  by  a  desert  region.  It  was  a  countiy  very 
various  in  character,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Cur- 
tius (vi.7),  whose  description  is  fully  corroborated  by 
Bumes  {Bokh&raj  vol.  i.  p.  245),  who  found  it  much 
as  the  Boman  historian  had  remarked.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  a  mountainous  district,  containing, 
however,  occasional  steppes  and  tracts  c^  sand ;  it 
was  thickly  peopled,  and  sJong  the  many  small  streams 
by  which  it  was  intersected  the  land  appears  to  have 
been  well  watered,  and  consequently  highly  cultivated 
and  very  fertile.  Its  exact  limits  cannot  be  settled, 
but  it  is,  however,  generally  agreed  that,  after  leav* 
ing  the  Paropamisan  mountains,  we  come  to  Bactria; 
though  it  is  not  clear  how  &r  the  mountain  land  ex- 
tends. Prof.  Wilson  (p.  160)  thinks  its  original 
limits  W.  may  have  been  at  Khtdm,  where  the  h^her 
mountains  end;  though,  politically,  the  power  of 
Bactria  extended,  as  Strabo  has  remarked,  over  the 
N.  portion  of  the  Paropamisan  range.  Eastward  its 
limits  an  quite  uncertain;  but,  probably,  the  modem 
Kundug  and  Badakhshant  adjoining  the  ancient 
Scythian  tribes,  and  the  part  conterminous  with  the 
Indians,  were  under  Bactrian  rule. 

Both  the  land  and  its  people  were  known  indif- 
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ferently  by  the  name  of  Bactria  and  Bactriana,  Ba^ 
tri  and  Bactriani.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  715)  has  r^r 
Bdicrpictt  /ifpTif  and  'H^y  Baicrpiat^v;  Arrian  (iii. 
11.3),  BdKTfHoi  jinrcif ;  Herodotus  (ix.  113),  yojihr 
rhy  BaierpioVj  and  (iii.  13)  Baicrpidyoij  who,  he 
states,  formed  the  ninth  satrapy  of  Darius.  In  iv. 
204  he  alludes  to  a  village  rrjs  Bditrptris  x&p^Sj  and 
Arrian  (iii.  29)  uses  the  same  periphrasis.  Pliny 
(vL  16)  has  Bactri,  and,  in  vi  6,  Bactrianam  re- 
gionem. 

The  principal  mountain  range  of  Bactria  was  the 
Paropamisus  or  Hindu  Ktuh,  Its  plains  appear, 
from  the  accounts  of  Curtius  and  of  modem  travellers, 
to  be  intersected  by  lofty  ridges  and  spurs,  which 
proceed  N.  and  NE.  frxnn  the  main  chain.  Its  chief 
river  was  the  Oxus  (now  Gikon  or  Amu-Ikarja\ 
which  was  also  the  northern  limit  of  Bactiiana 
Proper.  Into  this  great  river  several  small  streams 
flowed,  the  exact  determinations  of  which  cannot  be 
made  out  from  the  classical  narratives.  Ptolemy  (vi. 
11.  §2)  speaks  of  five  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Oxus, — the  Ochus,  Dargamanis,  Zariaspes,  Artamia, 
Dargoidus :  of  these  the  Artamis  and  Daigamanis 
unite  before  they  reach  the  Oxus.  The  river  on 
which  the  capital  Bactra  was  situated  is  called  Bao- 
trus  by  ancient  writers.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  516 ;  Aristot. 
Meteor,  i.  13;  Curt.  vii.  4,  31;  Polyaen.  vii  11.) 
Prof.  Wilson  (^Arianay  p.  162)  considers  that  the 
Artamis,  which  is  said  to  unite  itself  with  the  Za* 
riaspa,  may  be  that  now  called  the  Dakaah.  Am- 
mianus  (xxiii  6)  mentions  the  Artamis,  Zariaspes, 
and  Dargamanis,  which  he  calls  Orgamenes.  There 
appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  aasount  which 
Ptolemy  has  left  us  of  these  rivers,  as  what  he  states 
cannot  be  reoondled  with  the  present  streams  in  the 
country.  No  stream  falls  into  the  Oxus  or  Gihon 
W.  of  the  river  of  Balkh, 

Prof.  Wilson  {L  c.)  thinks  the  Dargamanis  may 
be  the  present  river  of  Ghori  or  Ktmcbu^  which 
Ptolemy  makes  fidl  into  the  Ochus  instead  of  into 
the  Oxus.  Pliny  (vi  16.  18)  speaks  of  three  other 
rivers,  which  he  calls  Mandrum,  Gridinum,  and 
Icarus.  Bitter  {Erd-hmdef  vol.  ii.  p.  500)  ooo- 
jectures  that  Icams  is  a  misreading  for  Bactrus. 

The  Greek  mlers  of  Bactriana,  acconUng  to 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  517),  divided  it  into  satrapies,  of  which 
two,  Aspionia  and  Turiva,  were  subsequently  taken 
from  Eucratides,  king  of  Bactria,  by  the  Parthians. 
Ptolemy  (vi.  11.  §  6)  gives  a  list  of  the  different 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  country.  The  names, 
however,  like  those  in  Pliny  (vi.  16),  are  very  ob- 
scure, and  are  scarcely  mentioned  elsewhere:  there 
are,  however,  some  which  are  clearly  of  Indian  de- 
scent, or  at  least  connected  with  that  country.  Thus 
the  Khomari  represents  the  Kumdnu,  a  tribe  of  BaJ- 
puts  called  Baj-ku-mars,  still  existing  in  India.  The 
Tokhari  are  the  ThakurSj  another  warlike  tribe;  the 
Vami  aro  for  Varna,  "  a  tribe  or  caste."  The 
satrapy  in  Strabo  called  Turiva,  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  in  Poly  bins  (x.  46)  called  Tceyoupia,  (See 
Strab.  xi.  p.  514,  and  Polyb.  v.  44,  for  a  tribe  named 
Tapyri,  near  Hyrcania;  Ptol.  vi  2.  §  6,  for  one  in 
Media,  and  vi.  10.  §  2,  for  another  in  Mai^giana.)  It 
is  possible  that  in  Ghaur  or  Ghorian^  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies £/[  Herat  (^Ariana,  p.  162),  are  preserved 
some  indications  of  the  Taguria  of  Polybius.  Pto- 
lemy also  (vi.  11.  §  7)  gives  a  list  of  towns,  most  of 
which  are  unknown  to  us.  Some,  however,  are  met 
with  in  other  writers,  with  the  forms  of  their  names 
slightly  modified.  The  chief  town  was  Bactra  or 
Zariaspa.    [Bactra.]    Besides  this  were,  £ucra«* 
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'tidtt(Strab.xLp.516;  PtoLvi.  II.  §8;  Steph.  B.), 
named  after  the  Bactrian  king  Encratides;  Menapia 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6,  Menapila) ;  Drepsa  (Aimn. 
Marc,  xziii.  6 ;  Adrapsa  and  Darapsa,  Strab.  zi.  p. 
516;  Dtapsaca,  Arrian,  iii.  39),  probably  the  pre- 
sent AntMby  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  province, 
towaids  Sogdiana :  it  was  one  of  the  first  cities  taken 
hj  Alexander  after  passing  the  mountain,  and  its 
position  depends  upon  where  this  passage  was  effected. 
Akzandreia  (according  to  Steph.  B.  the  eleventh 
town  of  that  name),  probably  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  KktdtOy  where  Ibn  Haukal  (p.  226)  places  an 
lahanderiah.  The  Mancanda  of  Ptolemy  is  the 
modem  Samarcand,  and  is  situated  beyond  the 
boondaries  of  Bactriana  in  Sogdiana.  Arrian  (iii. 
29)  speaks  of  a  town  called  Aomus,  which  he  de- 
rignates  as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Bactria. 

Strabo  (zi.  p.  516),  following  Onesicritus,  remarks 
that  the  manners  of  the  people  of  Bactriana  differed 
little  from  tliose  of  the  Sogdians  in  their  neighbour- 
hood; the  old  men,  while  yet  alive,  being  abandoned 
to  the  dogs,  who  were  thence  called  "  Buriers  of  the 
Dead;"  and  the  city  itself  being  filled  with  human 
bones,  though  the  suburbs  were  free.  He  adds  that 
Alexander  abolished  this  custom  of  exposure.  Prof. 
Wilson  (pi  163)  suggests  that,  in  this  story,  we 
have  a  relic  of  the  practice  prevalent  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster,  of  exposing  bodies  after  death  to 
spontaneous  deoomposititHi  in  ^e  air.  (See  Anquetil 
Dn  Perron,  Zend-Avesta,  vol.  i.  pt  2,  p.  332.) 

The  province  of  Bactriana,  with  its  principal  town 
Bactra,  was  very  early  known  in  ancient  history,  and 
eoDuected  more  or  less  with  fiibles  that  had  an  Indian 
origin  or  connection.  Thus  Euripdes  {Bacch,  15) 
makes  it  one  of  the  places  to  which  Bacchus  wan- 
dered. Diodorus  (ii.  6),  following  Ctesias,  makes 
Ntnns  march  with  a  vast  army  into  Bactriana,  and 
attack  its  capitlil  Bactra,  whidi,  however,  being  de- 
fended by  its  king  Oxyartes,  he  was  unable  to  take 
till  Semiramis  came  to  his  aid.  (Justin.,  i.  2,  calls 
the  king  ZonMster.)  Again,  Diodorus  (IL  26)  speaks 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Bactriani  from  Sardanapalus,  and 
of  the  march  of  a  lai^  force  to  assist  Arbaces  in  hb 
destruction  of  the  dty  of  Ninus  (Nineveh).  Cte»as 
(ap.  Phot.  Cod,  Ixxii.  2)  states  that  Cyrus  made  war 
on  the  Bactrians,  and  that  the  first  engagement  was 
a  drawn  battle;  but  that,  when  they  heard  that 
Astyages  had  become  the  father  of  Gyrus  (on  Cyrus's 
manying  Amytis,  the  daughter  of  Astyages),  they 
gave  themselves  up  willingly  to  Cyrus,  who  subse- 
quently, on  his  death-bed,  made  his  younger  B<m, 
Tanyoxaroes,  satrap  of  the  Bactrians,  Choramnians 
(Chofa5mians),Parthian8,  and  Caimanians  (Ixxii.  8). 
Dareius,  too,  gave  a  vilUige  of  Bactriana  to  the  pri- 
soners taken  at  Barca  in  Africa,  to  which  the  cap- 
tives gave  the  same  name.  Herodotus  adds,  that  it 
existed  in  his  own  time.  (Herod,  iv.  204.)  Diuring 
the  Persian  war  we  have  frequent  notices  of  the 
power  of  this  province.  (Herod.  iiL  92,  vii.  64,  86, 
&c.;  see  also  Aeschyl.  Pert,  306,  718,  732.)  It 
fonned,  as  we  have  stated,  the  twelfth  satrapy  of 
Darrins,  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  360  talents. 
In  the  army  <i  Xerxes  the  warriors  from  tliis  country 
are  placed  beside  the  Sacae  and  the  Caspii,  they 
wear  the  same  head-dress  as  the  Medes.  wid  carry 
bows  and  short  spears  (vii.  64).  Hystaspes,  the 
son  of  Daretnii  and  Atoe^a,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
was  the  general  of  the  Bactriani  and  Sacae.  (Cf.  also 
Aeschyl.  Pers.  782,  for  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  that 
Bactriana  was  a  province  subject  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire.)   Herodotua  (ix.  113)  mentions  the  attempt 
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of  Masistes  to  raise  a  revolt  against  Xenes,  but  that 
it  did  not  prove  successful,  as  Xerxes  intercepted 
him  before  be  reached  Bactriana.  On  the  murder  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  succession  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longi- 
manus  to  the  throne,  the  Bactrians  and  their  satrap, 
Artapanus,  revolted  again  (Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  Cod, 
Ixxii.  31),  and  Artaxerxes  was  unable  in  the  first 
battle  to  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance;  somewhat 
later,  however,  the  Bactrians  were  defeated,  and  com- 
pelled to  submit,  the  historian  stating  that,  during 
the  action,  the  wind  blew  in  their  fiaoes,  which  was 
the  cause  of  their  overthrow. 

During  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia 
we  have  constant  mention  of  Bactriana,  and  of  its 
cavahy,  for  which  it  was,  and  is  still,  celebrated.  At 
the  battle  of  Gaugamela,  the  Bactnan  hone  fought 
on  the  side  of  Dareius  (Arrian,  iiL  2;  §  3,  and  iii. 
13.  §  3),  forming  his  escort  to  the  numoer  of  1000, 
under  their  chief  Nabarzanes,  on  his  subsequent 
flight  from  that  field  towards  Transoxiana.  (Arrian, 
iu.  21.  §§  1,  4.)  When,  a  UtUe  hiter,  Alexinder 
gave  chase  to  Bessus,  who  had  proclaimed  himself 
king  after  the  murder  of  Dareius,  he  woat  to  Aomus 
and  Bactra  (An*,  iii.  29.  §  1),  which  be  took  (see 
also  Alex,  Itm.  ap.  ed.  Didot),  and,  crossing  the 
Oxus,  the  N£.  boundary  of  Bactria  (Curt.  vii.  4), 
proceeded  as  far  as  Maracanda.  It  appears  that, 
after  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Sogdiana,  he 
returned  to  Bactra,  where  he  subsequently  passed 
a  winter,  as  he  advanced  thence,  in  the  spring,  to 
attack  India.  (Arrian,  iv.  22.)  Several  difi^nt 
satraps  are  mentioned  at  this  period :  Bessus,  who 
murdered  Dareius,  Artabazus  (Arr.iii.  29.  §  1),  and 
Amyntas  (An*,  iv.  17.  §  3),  who  were  both  appointed 
by  Alexander  himself,  and  Stasanor  of  Soli,  in  Cy- 
prus, who  held  that  rank  probably  a  little  later  (ap. 
Arr.  Suec  Alex,  No.  36,  ed.  Didot).  Diodorus  calls 
Stasanor,  Philippus,  who,  according  to  Arrian,  was 
governor  of  Parthia  (op.  PkoL  xxvii.),  and  assigns 
to  him  the  provinces  of  Aria  and  Drangiana.  Justin 
(iii.  1)  terms  the  satrap  of  the  Bactrians,  Amyntas. 
On  the  return  of  Seleucos  from  India,  between  b.  c. 
312  and  b.  c.  302,  he  appears  to  have  reduced 
Bactria  to  a  state  of  dependence  on  his  Persian  em- 
pire; A  conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  coins  of  Seleucus  and  Aiidochus  which  have 
been  found  at  BaUeh  and  Bokhdrtt,  In  the  reign  of 
the  third  of  the  Seleucid  princes,  Antiochus  Tbeus, 
Theodotus  (or,  as  his  name  appears  on  his  coins, 
Diodotus)  threw  off  the  Greek  yoke,  and  prockumed 
himself  king  (Ju&tin,  xli.  4;  Prol.  Trog.  Pompeii, 
xh.),  probably  about  b.  c.  256.  He  was  succeeded 
by  several  kings,  whose  names  and  titles  appear  on 
their  coins,  with  Greek  legends;  the  fabric  and  the 
types  of  the  coins  themselves  being  in  imitation  of 
those  of  the  Seleucidae,  till  we  come  to  Eucratides, 
whose  reign  commenced  about  B.C.  161,  and  who 
was  contemporary  with  Mithradates  (Justin,  xli.  6); 
though,  from  the  extent  of  the  conquests  of  Mithra- 
dates in  the  direction  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Parthian  king  survived  the  Bactrian  ruler  for  several 
yearai  The  reign  of  Eucratides  must  have  been 
long  and  prosperous,  as  is  evinced  by  the  great  abun- 
dance of  his  coins  which  are  found  in  Bactriana. 
Strabo  (xvL  p.  685)  states,  that  he  was  lord  of  1000 
cities ;  and  that  his  sway  extended  over  some  part  of 
India  (Justin,  xli.  6)  is  also  confirmed  by  his  cdns, 
the  smaller  and  most  abundant  specimens  of  which 
bear  duplicate  legends,  with  the  name  and  tide  of 
the  kmg  on  the  obverse  in  Greek,  and  on  the  reverse 
in  Bactnan  PalL    Eucratides  was  followed  by  several 
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kings,  whose  coins  have  been  preaeired,  bat  who  are 
little  known  in  histoiy  tUl  we  come  to  Menander 
aboat  B.  c.  126.  Strabo  (xL  p.  515)  and  Platarch 
(de  i2ep.  Gtr.  p.  821)  call  him  king  of  Bactriana: 
it  has,  howerer,  been  donbted  whether  he  was  ever 
actnaUj  a  king  of  Bactria.  Prof.  Wilson  (^Arianaf 
p.  281)  thinks  he  ruled  over  an  extensive  district 
between  the  Paiopaniisiis  moontains  and  the  sea,  a 
view  which  is  supported  hj  the  statement  of  the 
authcur  of  the  Periplus  (p.  27,  ed.  Huds.),  that,  in 
his  time  (the  end  of  the  first  centurj  b.  c),  the 
drachms  of  Menander  were  stall  current  at  Barygaza 
(^Baroachj  on  the  coast  of  Guzerat),  and  by  the  tact 
that  thej  are  at  present  discovered  in  great  numbers 
in  the  neighbourhood  ofKdbtd^  in  the  Hazara  moun- 
tains, and  even  as  &r  E.  as  the  banks  of  the  Jumna. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  features  of  the  monarch 
on  his  coins  are  strikingly  Indian.  Menander  was 
succeeded  by  several  princes,  of  whom  we  have  no 
certun  recoil  except  their  coins ;  till  at  l^igth  the 
empire  founded  by  the  Greeks  in  Bactria  was  over- 
thrown by  Scythian  tribes,  an  event  of  which  we  have 
certun  knowledge  from  Chinese  authorities,  though 
the  period  at  which  it  took  place  is  not  so  certain. 
Indeed,  ^e  advance  of  the  Scythians  was  for  many 
years  arrested  by  the  Parthians.  About  b.  c.  90 
they  were  probably  on  the  Paropamisus,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  firsit  century  a.  d.  they  had  spread  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  where  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §  62) 
and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  (/.  c.)  place  tiiem. 
These  Scythian  tribes  are  probably  correctly  called 
by  the  Greeks  and  Ilindas,  the  Sacas.  In  Strabo 
(zL  p.  511)  they  bear  the  names  of  Asii,  Pasiani, 
Tochari,  and  Sacarauli;  in  Trogus  Pcmipeius,  Asiani 
and  Sarancae;  they  extended  their  conquests  W.  and 
S.,  and  established  themselves  in  a  district  called, 
after  them,  Sacostene  (or  Sakasthib,  "  the  land  of 
the  Sakas),  probably,  as  Prof.  Wilson  observes,  the 
modem  Sejestdn  or  Seut&n,  {Arianaj  p.  302.)  On 
thar  subsequent  attempt  to  invade  India,  tliey 
were  repulsed  by  Yikramadftya,  king  of  Ujajrin  b.  c. 
56,  from  which  period  the  well-known  Indian  Saca 
aera  is  derived.  (Colebrooke,  IncL  Algebra,  p.  43.) 
The  couis  of  the  kings,  who  followed  under  the  va- 
rious names  of  Hermaeus,  Mayes,  Azes,  Palirisus, 
&c.,  bear  testimony  to  their  barbaric  origin :  their 
legends  are,  for  a  while,  dear  and  l^ible,  the  forms 
of  the  Greek  letters  bearing  great  resemblaxKe  to 
those  of  the  Parthian  princes;  till,  at  length,  on  the 
introduction  of  some  Parthian  rulers,  Vonones,  Undo- 
pherres,  &c.,  the  Greek  words  are  evidently  engraven 
by  a  people  to  whom  that  language  was  not  fami- 
liarly kno^vn. 

Next  to  the  Saca  princes,  but  probably  of  the 
same  race  with  their  predecessors,  come  a  people, 
whom  it  has  been  agreed  to  call  Indo-Scytbian,  whose 
seat  of  power  must  have  been  the  banks  of  the  Kd- 
biU  river,  as  their  coins  are  discovered  in  great  num- 
bers between  KdinU  and  JdcUabdd.  The  date  of 
the  commencement  of  thdr  sway  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  Prof.  Wilson  and  Lassen  incline  to  place 
the  two  most  important  of  their  kings,  Kadphises 
and  Kanerkes,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  a.  d.  Greek  legends  are 
still  preserved  ou  the  obverses  of  the  coins,  and  the 
principal  names  of  the  princes  may  generally  be  de- 
ciphered; but  words  of  genuine  Indian  origin,  as 
Rao  for  Bc^jah,  are  found  written  in  Greek  cha- 
racters: on  those  of  Kanerkes  the  words  Nanaia  or 
Nana  Bao  occur,  which  it  has  been  conjectured  re- 
present the  Anaitis  or  Anakid  of  the  Persians, — the 
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Artemis  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  has  beeb  identified 
with  Anaia  or  Nanaea,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Arme- 
nia. (Avdall,  Jomm.  At,  Soc.  Beng.  voL  v.  p.  266 ; 
see  also  Maceab.  il.  c  1,  v.  13,  where  Nanaea  ap- 
pears as  the  goddess  of  Elymais,  in  whose  temple 
Antiochus  was  slain.)  With  the  Indo-Scythic  princes 
of  Kdbtdj  the  classical  history  of  Bactriana  may  be 
considered  to  terminate.  On  Uie  successful  establish- 
ment of  the  Sassanian  empire  in  Persia,  the  rule  of 
its  princes  appears  to  have  extended  over  Bactriana 
to  the  Indus,  along  the  banks  of  which  their  crans 
are  found  constantly.  They,  in  their  turn,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Muhammedan  governors  of  the  eighth 
and  subsequent  centuries.  (Wilscxi,  iiriana;  Bayer, 
Hist  JReg,  Graee.  Baetr.  Petrop.  1738, 4to.;  Lassen, 
GeschichU  d.  Gr.  u,  Indo-Scyth.  Kou.  in  Bactr.; 
Raoul'Bochette,  MedaSUi  des  Jiois  d.  L  Baetr.,  in 
Joum.  d,  Sav.  1 834 ;  Jacquet,  Mid.  Bactr.,  J.  Asiat. 
Feb.  1836;  G.  0.  MUller,  Indo-Grideh.  Mww.,  Gctt 
GiiL  Amg.  1838,  Nos.  21—27.)  [V.] 

BACTRUS  (Bdicrpos,  Strab.  xL  p.  516 ;  Curt, 
vii.  4.  §  31 ;  Polyaen.  viL  7;  Lucan,  iii.  267 ;  Plin. 
vi.  16),  the  river  on  which  Bactra,  the  capital  town 
of  Bactriana,  was  situated.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  present  Dakath.  Harduin,  in 
commenting  on  the  words  of  Pliny  (vL  16),  "  Bao- 
tri,  quorum  oppidum  Zariaspe,  quod  postea  Bactrum 
a  flumine  appellatum  est,"  incloses  within  a  pa- 
renthesis the  words  **  quod  postea  Bactrum,"  leaving 
the  inference  that  tiie  river  was  called  Zariaspe. 
Ptolemy  does  not  menti<Mi  the  river  at  all.  [Bac- 
tra ;  Bactriaka]  [v.] 

BACUA'TAE  (Bcurovarcu),  a  people  of  Maure- 
tania  Tingitana,  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Fez. 
(PtoL  iv.  1.  §  10.)  There  is  an  extant  Latin  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  a  youth,  son  of  Aureliua 
Canartha,  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Baquates  iprin- 
cipis  Gentium  Baguatium,  Orelli,*No.  525.)  In 
the  Chronicon  Paschaie  (vol.  L  pp.  46,  57)  the 
name  occurs  in  the  form  of  McucovokoL  In  the 
same  list  as  the  Bacuatae,  but  at  the  extreme  S., 
Ptolemy  places  the  OdaKavarat,  probably  only  an- 
other form  of  the  name.  [P.  S.] 

BACU'NTIUS,  a  small  river  in  Lower  Pannonia, 
which  falls  into  the  Savus  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Sirmium.  (Plin.  iii.  28.)  Its  modem  name  is 
Bostuth.  [L.  S.] 

BADACA  (BoBoic^,  Died.  xix.  19),  a  town  in 
Susiana  whither  Antigonus  retired  after  he  had  been 
defeated  by  Eumenes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  on 
the  Enlaeus  (probably  the  Skahpur  or  Karun),  but 
its  exact  position  is  not  known.  Bawlinson  {J. 
Geogr.  Soc.  voL  ix.  p.  91)  places  it  about  25  miles 
NW.  of  Susa.  It  has  been  supposed,  bat  without 
much  reason,  to  be  the  same  as  Babytace.  (See 
also  Layard,  J.  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  92.)     [V,] 

BADARA  (BaSdpa,  Ptol.  vi.  21.  §  5),  a  town  in 
Gedrosia,  on  the  sea  coast.  According  to  Marcian 
(p.  26),  who  calls  it  ra  BdSapa,  it  was  250  stad. 
£.  of  the  river  Zorambus.  It  is  not  improbably  the 
same  as  the  Bama  (t^  Bcipya)  of  Arrian  (c.  26). 
There  was  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Oar- 
mania.    (Ptol.  Ti.  8.  §  9.)  [V.] 

BADERA,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on  the  road 
from  Tovlouae  to  Narbomne,  at  the  distance  of  xv 
from  Toulouse,  wbidi  means  15  Roman  miles. 
D'AnviUe  considers  this  to  identiiy  the  place  with 
Basiege.  [G.  L.] 

BADEI-REGL^  (BaSc^  /SeuriXctov,  PtoL  vi.  7. 
§6),  the  metropolis  of  the  Cassaniti,  a  people  on  the 
west  coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  modem  district  of  Hed* 
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JAZf  written  Vadei  by  Pliny,  and  described  as  a  large 
town  (vi.  28.  a.  32).  Identified  with  Beyadhye^ 
near  Jidda,  by  Forster  ((hog.  of  Arab.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
142,  143).  The  south  promontoiy  of  the  Golf  of 
Jidda  is  also  called  Ras-Bad,  [G.  W.] 

BADI'A  or  BATHEIA  (BaBua,  Plut.),  a  town 
of  Spain,  only  mentioned  as  Uie  scene  of  an  incident 
related  of  the  elder  Sdpio  Africanus;  bat  supposed, 
chiefly  from  the  resemblance  of  name,  to  be  Badajoz, 
(VaL  Idaz.  iiL  7.  §  1 ;  Plat.  Reg.et Imp. Apophthegm. 
pu  196;  Cellarias,  vol.  L  p.  67;  Ukert,  voh  ii.  pt.  1. 
II.  392.)  [P.  S.] 

BADUHKNNAE  LUOUS,  "  the  grove  of  Badu- 
henna,"  a  forest  in  the  ooantiy  of  the  Frisians. 
(Tac  Afm.  iv.  73.)  It  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  as  the  modem  HoUpade^  whidi  forms  part 
of  the  forest  of  Letenwalde  in  Weat-Friealand^ 
while  others  identify  it  with  the  modem  Vehnoe, 
The  grove  was  no  doubt  a  sacred  one,  and  may  have 
owed  its  name  to  a  divinity  of  the  name  of  Badu- 
henna,  whose  altar  it  contained.  (M.  Alting,  NoiiL 
Bat.  et  Frit.  AtOiq.  L  p.  1 5 ;  v.  Wersebe,  Die  Volker 
TetOachL  p.  103.)  [L.  S.] 

BAEBRO  (Cofrfia),  one  of  the  principal  inknd 
cities  of  Ui^Ninia  Baetica,  between  the  Baetis  and 
the  ocean,  in  the  ccmventus  of  Cordaba.  (Plin.  iiL 
1.  6.  3;  some  MSS.  have  Aegabro.  oomp.  Moral  ap. 
Ortel.  Thetaw.  Geogr.  «.  v.;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  368.)  [P.  S.] 

BAECOLICUS  MOKS  (rh  BaixoXtivV  6pos), 
a  range  of  mountains,  fonning  part  of  the  S.  bound- 
ary ci  Cyivnaica,  placed  by  Ptolemy  NE.  of  the 
Velpi  Mantes,  in  51^  long,  and  26^^  hit.  (PtoL  iv. 
4.  §  8.)  [P.  S.] 

BAECOR  (BaiK6p)j  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 

.only  mentioned  by  Appian;  apparently  in  the  neigh- 

bourhoodof  Baecula.  (Appian.  Higp.  65.)   [P.  S.] 

BAE'CULA  (BalKuXa:  Eth,  BcuirvXc^s  Steph. 
B.).  1.  A  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Castulo,  and  near  the  silver  mines  W.  of 
that  city.  It  was  the  scene  c^  Scipio's  victories 
over  Uasdmbal  (b.  c  209),  and  over  Mago  and 
Maidniasa,  B.C.  206.  (Polyb.  x.  38,  zi.  20;  Liv. 
zxvii.  18 — ^20;  xzviii.  13.)  It  is  apparently  the 
Boirdio}  of  Appian  (vL  24),  and  it  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  the  modem  Baylm.  (Ukert,  vol  i.  p.  379 ; 
Forbiger,  voL  iii.  p.  64.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Ausetani,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conenses.  [Ausetani.]  [P*^*] 

BAE'DYES.     [Gaixaeci.] 

BAELON.     [Belon.] 

BAEML     [Bon.] 

BAENAE.     [LoBETANi.] 

BAENIS.     [MiNiuB.] 

BAESIPPO.     [BB8IPPO.] 

BAETANA.     [Ariaca.J 

BAETERRAE  (Bolrcpa,  PtoL ;  Baira/J^  Ste- 
l^kan.  «.  V.  Baira^^vs ;  and  Bairappa  and  B^nj^a 
on  the  ccttns :  Eth.  BairappirriSf  Biterrensis,  Bae- 
terrensis:  Beziers),  The  name  of  this  place  is 
written  Bi\ripa  incorrectly  in  the  ordinaiy  texts  of 
Strabo  (p.  182).  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  the  place 
"  Baeterrae  Septimanorum,"  and  also  Mela  (ii.  5), 
whence  it  appears  that  the  place  received  some 
soldiers  of  the  seventh  legion  as  a  colony.  Baeterrae 
is  on  the  Orbis  (^Orbe),  and  on  tlie  road  from  Nar- 
botme  to  Ntmes,  at  the  distance  of  xvi  Roman 
miles  firom  Narbonne.  On  this  part  of  the  road  the 
Romans  constructed  a  causeway  over  the  marah  of 
Cap-estang,  of  which  some  traces  exist  (D'Anville). 
There  are  said  to  be  at  Beziers  the  vestiges  of  an 
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amphitheatre,  and  the  remains  of  an  aquedact 
Pliny  (xiv.  6)  mentions  the  wine  of  Baeterrae  as 
good;  and  it  is  so  still.  The  antiquity  o£  Beziert 
and  of  the  present  name  is  proved  by  tl^e  passage  of 
Festus  Avienus  (589)*^rJt  ^  ^  VOUrvw^  'J 

"Dehinc 
Beearam  stetisse  fama  casca  tradidit;" 

and  the  canton  of  B^era  is  s«d  to  rdain  the  name 
of  Bewres,  or  Beearea.  [G.  L.] 

BAETICA.     [HisPAifiA.] 

BAE'TII  MONTES  (rh  Bairta  6fni,  PtoL  vi.  19. 
§  1),  a  chain  of  moantains  to  the  N.  of  Gedrosia 
between  it  and  Drangiana  and  Arachosia.  They 
are  represented  now  by  the  Wdehdti  mofmtairu  in 
Baluchistdn.  They  extend  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  in  a  direction  nearly  E.  and  W.  [V.] 

BAETIS  (Bonis,  Strab.,  &c.,  Brrii,  Aga- 
them.),  or  BAETES  (Guadalquivir,  a  corruption  of 
the  Arabic  Wad-el-Kebirj  the  Great  iZtver),  was 
the  name  of  the  chief  river  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
ronning  through  the  whole  province  £rom  £.  to  W., 
and  draining  the  great  basin  between  the  moantains 
Marianus  (Sierra  Moreno)  on  the  N.,  and  Ilipula 
(Sierra  Nevada)  on  the  S.  Its  native  name  was 
Cbrtis  (Liv.  xxviii.  22),  or  Percbs  (Il^pKijr ; 
Steph.  B.  «.  V,  BcuTis).  The  ancient  Greeks  seem 
to  have  given  it  the  name  which  has  such  various 
applications  to  this  part  of  Spain,  Tartessus.  (Ste- 
sich.  ap.  Strab.  iiL  p.  148 ;  Taprrjaffov  irorofiov 
irapii  varyhs  iirtlpovas  ipyvpopi^^ovs.)  Pausanias 
calls  it  Taprija-ffios  iroTafi6s,  and  adds,  that  those 
of  later  times  called  it  BaetJs  (vL  19.  §  3;  see  also 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  337 ;  Anen.  Gr.  MariL 
284;  comp.  Tabtessus).  The  name  Baetis  is 
most  probably  of  Phoenician  origin;  but  no  very 
satis&ctory  etymol<^  has  been  proposed. 

Strabo  (iii.  139)  observes  that  the  Baetis  has  its 
origin  from  the  same  parts  as  the  Taous  and  the 
Anas,  that  is,  in  the  £.  of  Spain,  and  flows  in  the 
same  general  direction,  namely,  to  the  W. ;  but  that 
it  resembles  the  Anas  still  more  closely,  for  the  two 
rivers  have  their  sources  near  each  other,  and,  flow- 
ing first  to  the  W.  and  afterwards  turning  to  the 
S.,  Ml  into  the  sea  on  the  same  coast,  namely,  the 
SW.  coast.  In  magnitude,  he  says,  the  Baetis  is 
between  the  other  two,  that  is,  greater  than  the 
Anas,  but  leas  than  the  Tagus;  referring  to  its 
volume,  not  its  length,  for  it  is  shorter  than  the 
Anas.  Paosanias  aHh  it  the  greatest  of  the  rivers 
of  Iberia,  probably  following  ancient  accounts,  when 
little  was  known  of  Central  Spain  and  the  Tagus 
(vL  19.  §  3.).  Agathemerus  mentions  it  as  one  of 
Uie  rivers  which  aro  great  at  the  mouth  (ii.  10,  p. 
235,  Gronov.  p.  48,  Hudson). 

The  sources  of  the  river  lie  in  the  mountain  which 
rans  N.  and  S.  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  forming  the  £.  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  the  Baetis,  and  called  by  the  ancients 
Orospeda.  Its  tme  source  is  in  that  part  of  Oros- 
peda  called  Aroektarius  (Sierra  Cazorla),  near 
Castulo,  15  miles  ESE.  of  the  town  which  stUl  bears 
its  ancient  name  of  Ubeda.  (Strab.  iiL  pp.  148, 
162.)  Not  far  from  its  source  it  receives  two 
afliuents,  much  larger  than  itself,  first,  on  the  left, 
the  Cuadiana  Menor  (L  e.  Lester  Guadiana), 
which  flows  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  enters 
the  Baetis  above  Ubeda ;  and,  further  down,  on  the 
right,  the  GuadaUmar,  from  the  NE.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybius  (ap.  Strab.  p.  148)  the  sources  both 
of  tlie  Anas  and  the  Baetis  were  in  Celtiberia,  at 
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the  distance  of  900  stadia  (90  geog.  miles);  the 
former  statement  implying,  as  Strabo  observes,  a 
farther  extension  of  the  Celtibeii  to  the  S.  than  is 
nsnally  assigned  to  them.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  Polybius  referred  to  the  chief  affluent  of  the 
Baetis,  the  Guadalimar^  which  has  one  of  its  sources 
near  that  of  the  Anas,  in  the  same  mountun ;  but 
this  supposition  is  excluded  by  the  distance  he  gives. 
Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  makes  a  very  precise  statement ; 
that  the  Baetb  rises  in  the  province  of  Tarraco- 
nensis,  not,  as  some  said,  near  the  town  of  Mentisa 
[Mbntesa],  but  in  the  Tngiensis  Saltus,  near  the 
source  of  the  Tader  (5^iira),  which  waters  the 
territory  of  Carthago  Nova.  Turning  westward,  he 
adds,  it  enters  the  province,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  in  the  district  of  Ossigitania  [Ossigi].  So 
also  Stnibo  (p.  162)  says,  that  it  flows  out  of  Ors- 
TANIA  into  Baetica.  Small  at  first,  says  Pliny,  it 
receives  many  rivers,  from  which  it  takes  both  their 
waters  and  their  &me ;  and,  flowing  smoothly 
through  its  pleasant  bed,  it  has  many  towns  both 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  Of  its  tributaries  be- 
sides the  two  already  mentioned  the  most  important 
were,  on  the  right  side,  flowing  from  the  N.,  the 
Menoba  (^Gu€uliamar)f  near  its  mouth;  and,  on 
the  left,  the  Sinoulis  (Xenil),  Of  the  numerous 
cities  on  its  banks,  the  most  important  were  Cob- 
DUBA  (^Cordova),  about  1200  stadia  from  the  sea ; 
Ilifa;  and  Hispalis  (SevUla),  nearly  500  stadia 
from  the  sea.  From  a  little  above  the  first  of  these 
it  was  navigable  by  river  boats  (irorofJoir  (rir(i^«o-(), 
from  the  second  by  smidl  vessels  (6}<Kdfftv  iKdr- 
TOfft),  and  from  the  third  by  large  ones  (^iAxdiriv 
k^io\6yois:  Strab.  iii.  p.  142).  The  country  through 
which  it  flows,  the  fairest  portion  of  the  romantic 
Andaluciaf  was  famed  of  old  for  its  beauty,  fertility, 
and  wealth.  It  is  well  described  by  Strabo  (7.  c).  The 
river  runs  near  the  N.  edge  of  its  own  buui,  at  the 
foot  of  Marianus,  the  spurs  of  which  were  full  of 
mineral  treasures,  chiefly  silver,  which  was  most 
abundant  in  the  parts  near  Hipa'and  Sisapon;  while 
copper  and  gold  were  found  near  Cotinae;  and  tin 
in  the  river  itself.  (Eustath.  ad  Dion.  PerUg. 
337.)  On  its  left,  or  S.  side,  extended  the  great 
pitun  of  Andalucia,  rising  up  towards  the  Sierra 
Nevada^  abounding  in  the  finest  fruits,  trees,  and 
arable  culture.  The  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
islands  in  it,  were  cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch 
(^|€fp7a<rTat  »fpiTT»y).  The  wool  of  the  countay 
was  famed  among  the  Romans  for  its  excellence  and 
the  brilliancy  of  its  colour.  (Mart.  viii.  28,  ix.  62, 
xii.  100;  Juv.  xii.  40.) 

The  length  of  the  Baetis  was  reckoned  at  3000 
stadia.  (Marcian.  Heracl.  PeripL  p.  40;  Aethic. 
Ister,  Cosmograph.  p.  17;  it  is,  in  £(ict,  about  300 
miles).  In  its  lower  course,  some  distance  below 
Hispalis,  it  is  described  as  forming  a  lake,  out  of 
which  it  flowed  in  two  arms,  enclosing  an  island 
100  stadia  or  more  in  breadth,  in  which  some  placed 
the  ancient  city  of  Tabtessus.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140; 
Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Pans.,  Eustath.,  Avien.  IL  cc. ;  Ptol.  i. 
12.  §  11,  14.  §  9,  ii.  4.  §  5.)  There  has  since 
been  a  considerable  alteration.  The  upper,  or  W. 
mouth,  which  fell  into  the  Ocean  near  Asta  (Ptol.), 
still  remains,  but  the  E.  branch,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  near  Gades  {Cadiz),  no  longer  reaches  tSe  sea, 
but  joins  the  other  arm  near  its  mouth,  forming, 
with  it  and  an  intermediate  arm,  two  islands,  Ida 
Mayor  and  Igla  Menor.  Strabo  (iii.  p.  174)  and 
other  writers  refer  to  the  circumstances  of  the  tides 
extending  to  a  considerable  distance  np  the  river. 
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Respecting  a  town  of  the  same  name,  mentioned 
only  by  Strabo  (ii  p.  141),  see  Hispalis.     [P.  S.] 

BAE'TIXJS  (Bofrtos),  a  river  of  the  conntiy  of 
the  Cinaedocolptae,  on  Uie  west  coast  of  Arabia,  in 
the  modem  Hedjaz.  (Ptol.  vi  7.  §§  5,  13.)  Di<>> 
dorus  Siculus  describes  it  as  flowing  through  the 
midst  of  the  country  of  the  Deb  (Ac^at),  the 
proper  native  name  (s«netimes  written  Ae^cSou)  for 
the  tribe  which  Ptolemy  draignates  by  its  Greek 
$obriquet.  Diodorus  (iii.  44)  describes  it  as  so  rich 
in  gold  dust,  that  the  alluvial  deposit  at  its  mouth 
glittered  wiUi  the  precious  metal;  but  the  natives, 
he  adds,  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  method  of  work- 
ing it.  (Conf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1104.)  That  the  Bar- 
diiloi  IB  the  modem  representative  of  the  Baetius  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  stream  of  the 
Hedjaz  whose  waters  reach  the  sea,  and  that  it  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Zeb^fde  tribe  (a  branch 
of  tiie  great  Harb  nation),  whose  name  and  positioo 
exactly  correspond  with  the  Debedae  of  Agathar- 
cides.  (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  L  p.  73,  ii.  pp.  130 
—134.)  This  stream  falls  into  the  Red  Sea  at 
Jidda ;  but  the  accounts  of  its  predous  metalliferoos 
deposits  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  mythical,  as  no 
traces  of  gold,  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  peninsula, 
"  ni  dans  les  vivitoes,  ni  dans  les  mines.**  (Niebuhr, 
Description  de  TArabie,  p.  124.)  [G.  W.] 

BAE'TULO,  or  BAETULLO,  a  small  river 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  £.  coast,  between 
the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  small  town  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  sea-^ore  near  its  mouth,  an 
oppidum  dvivm  Romanorwn.  (Mela,  ii.  6.  §  3; 
Piin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  The  river  \a  the  Beaoe,  and  the 
town  Baddona,  a  little  E.  of  Barcelona,  (Mura- 
tori,  p.  1033.  a.  3;  Florez,  Esp.  S,  xxiv.  56,  xxix. 
31;  Marca  Hisp.  ii.  15,  p.  159;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt. 
1.  pp.  292,  421.)  [P-S.] 

BAETU'RIA  (^  BcuTovpfa),  the  N.  and  N.W. 
part  of  Hispania  Baetica,  along  the  river  Anns 
(Guadiana)f  and  S.  of  it  as  far  as  the  Marianus  M. 
{Sierra  Morenay,  a  district  consisting  chiefly  of 
arid  plidns.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  142 ;  Liv.  xxxix.  29 ; 
Appian.  Hitp.  68;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)        [P.  S.] 

BAGA.     [VACCA.J 

BAGACUM  {Bavag)f  a  town  of  the  Nervii,  a 
Belgic  people.  In  the  text  of  Ptolemy  it  is  generally 
Baganum,  which  is  an  error.  Ptolemy  only  mentions 
this  town  of  the  Nerrii,  from  which  circumstoncr, 
and  its  being  the  centre  of  so  many  roads,  D'AnviJfo 
concludes  that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Nervii. 
The  following  Roman  roads  met  here :  from  Tumacuni 
{Toumat)y  Camaracum  {Cambrai),  Durocortomm 
{Rheims)i  Atuatuca  Tungrorum  {Tongemy  llie 
remains  of  two  other  roads  are  nearly  entire :  one  to 
Tablae  {Ablas),  in  tiie  Insula  Batavomm,  passing 
by  Mons  and  Antnterp ;  and  the  other  to  Augusta 
Veromanduoram  {St.  Quentin),  called  the  Ckaussee 
de  BrvtiehatU.  Bast  {Recwil  dAntiquites^  &c)  says 
that  eight  Roman  roads  met  at  Bavsy.  An  in- 
scription was  found  at  Bavag  in  1 716,  which  records 
the  visit  of  Tiberius  to  Gallia  before  he  was  emperor, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  tlie  place  existed 
then,  though  the  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  mscrip- 
tion.  (Walckenaer,  GiograpMe,  &c.  p.  473.)  This 
seems  to  be  the  visit  to  Gallia  mentioned  by  Velleins 
(ii.  104).  Bagacum,  under  the  empire,  was  a  flou- 
rishing place,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  northern  invaders  about  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  of  our  aera,  and  it  is  now  a 
small  town.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  dis- 
interred in  modem  times.    The  site  of  the  circus 
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way  still  be  traced  within  the  limits  of  Bavag;  and 
subterranean  ranlts  of  Boman  construction,  and 
mosaics,  have  also  been  discovered.  The  Romans 
brought  water  to  Bavay  from  FlorisieSf  on  the  op- 
posite side  Off  the  Sambref  a  distance  of  10  miles. 
The  water  is  said  to  have  been  brought  under  the 
bed  of  the  Sombre.  [G.  L.] 

BAGADA'NIA  (BayaHaifia,  BayaZaovla,  Steph. 
#.  V. :  £th.  BayaSdwts^f  a  large  elevated  phun  in 
Cappadocia  between  Aigaeus  and  Taurus,  a  cold 
r^icNi  which  hardly  produces  a  fruit  tree  (Strab.  p. 
73):  it  was  a  pastoral  country.  In  Gasaubon's 
edition  the  name  is  Bagadania,  in  lib.  ii.  (p.  73); 
bat  in  the  other  passage  (p.  539),  he  has  the  reading 
Gabadania,  evidently  a  transcriber's  blunder.  This 
].]ain  lay,  according  to  Strabo,  at  the  base  of  Taurus ; 
and  prc]i>ably  it  is  the  tract  S£.  of  Argaeus.  [G.  L.] 

BAGAZE.     [Libya.] 

BAGE  (Btfyq:  EiJl  Bayriy6s\  a  Lydian  town 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hermus  on  ^e  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Sirghie^  a  Turkish 
village  between  Kvia  and  Temsher.  (See  the  map 
in  Hamilton's  Asia  Minor,)  The  site  was  identi- 
fied from  an  inscription  found  by  Eeppel.  There  are 
coins  of  Bage  with  the  epigraph  Baeyrivvy.  (Cramer, 
AHa  Mm.  vol.  i.  p.  435.)  [G.  L.] 

BAGISARA  (Ba7f(rapa;  Arrian,  Indie,  26.  §  2), 
a  place  on  the  sea  coast  of  Gcdiosia  in  the  territoiy 
of  the  Icthyophagi.  [V.] 

BAGISTANUS  MONS  (fpos  Boyfcrravoi',  Diod. 
iL  13;  Steph.  B.),  a  mountain  on  the  confines  of 
Media,  at  which  Semirarois  is  said  to  have  halted 
her  army  on  her  march  from  Babylon  to  Ecbatana 
in  Media  Magna.  The  description  of  Diodoms  (vi 
13)isverycnrious: — **  Semiramis,"  he  says,  "having 
accomplished  her  labours  (at  Babylon)  marched  upon 
Media  with  a  vast  army;  but  when  she  had  arrived 
at  the  mountain  called  Bagistanon,  she  encamped 
near  it,  and  prnpared  a  Paradise,  whose  circum> 
ferenoe  was  twelve  stadia,  and  which  being  in  the 
plain,  had  a  great  spring,  from  which  all  the  plants 
could  be  watered.  The  mountain  itself  is  sacred  to 
Zeas,  and  has  abrupt  rocks  on  the  side  towards  the 
garden,  rising  to  seventeen  stadia  in  height  Having 
cat  away  the  lower  part  of  the  rock,  slie  caused  her 
own  portrait  to  be  sculptured  there,  tt^ether  vrith 
those  of  a  hundred  attendant  guards.  She  engraved 
also  the  following  inscription  in  Syrian  (Assyrian) 
letters: — '  Seminmis  having  piled  up  one  upon  the 
other  the  trap^nng  of  the  beasts  of  burthen  which 
accompanied  her,  ascended  by  these  means  from  the 
plain  to  the  top  of  the  rock.' "  In  another  place 
Diodoms  (xrii.  1 10),  describing  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  from  Susa  to  Ecbatana,  states  that 
he  visited  Bagistane,  having  turned  a  little  out  of 
his  coarse,  in  order  to  see  a  most  delightiul  district 
abounding  in  fruits  and  in  all  other  things  apper- 
taining to  luxury.  Thence  he  passed  on  through 
■ome  plains  which  rear  abundance  of  horses,  and 
are  called  (though  incorrectly)  by  Arrian  (vii.  13) 
the  Nisaean  plains,  where  he  halted  thirty  days. 
Stephanas  B.  speaks  of  a  city  of  Media  called  Bagis- 
tana;  and  Isid.  Charax  (op.  Hudson,  p. 6)  of  a  town 
called  Baptana  seated  on  the  mountams,  where  there 
was  a  statae  and  pilar  of  Semiramis.  The  district 
around  he  calls  Cambadene.  The  geography  of  this 
neighbourhood  has  been  of  late  years  very  carefiillyin- 
irestigated,  chiefly  by  Col.  Rawlinson  (^Joum.  Geogr. 
Soe,  ToL  ix.  1839),  and  by  C.  Masson  (J.  R.  Aa. 
Soc  vol.  xiL  pt.  1.  1849).  Both  travcUers  assert 
that  they  have  been  able  to  verify  every  position  and 
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almost  every  Ime  of  measurement  in  the  route  of 
Isidorus.  Col.  Rawlinson  pdnts  out  the  coincidence 
between  the  name  Bagistanon  and  the  Persian  Bag- 
histdn — which  signifies  a  place  d[  gardens,  and  of 
which  BoH&n  applied  to  some  sculptures  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  corruption — and  conjectures  that 
the  Baptana  of  Isidorus  may  be  a  yet  further  cor- 
ruption of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Masson  (p.  108) 
states  that  BisUun  is  the  name  now  popularly  used 
for  the  locality.  Behistun^  the  form  which  Cd.  Raw- 
linson has  adopted  in  his  Memdr  on  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  (^As.  Jowm,  voL  x.)  is  derived  by  Mr. 
Masson  from  Bekist-tanj  the  Place  of  Paradise  or 
Delight — a  more  natural  derivation,  however,  would 
make  it  come  from  Bagistanon  or  BagMstdn. 

Mr.  Masson  in  his  memoir  has  pointed  out  very 
clearly  that  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  contain 
remains  of  four  distinct  periods.  1.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  principal  mass  of  rock,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  which  has  been  scarped  away,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  heads  of  three  colossal  figures,  and 
above  them  are  traces  of  characters.  The  heads 
are  in  basso-rillevo,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Masson, 
who  is  we  believe  the  only  traveller  who  has  de- 
scribed them,  of  very  early  workmanship.  2.  At 
the  N.  extremity  of  Bagistanon,  in  a  nook  or  retiring 
angle  of  the  hill,  high  upon  the  rock,  and  almost 
inaccessible,  is  a  group  of  thirteen  figures,  the  one 
on  the  extreme  left  representing  the  king,  and 
carved  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  is  cut  away 
horizontally,  so  as  to  allow  a  place  to  stand  on. 
About  the  figures  are  tablets  with  inscriptions  in 
the  Cunttform  character.  These  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions, we  now  know,  refer  to  Dardus  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  and  his  victories.  3.  Still  further  to  the 
N.,  of  much  later  workmanship,  is  a  group  composed 
originally  of  five  or  six  figures,  but  now  much 
mutilated,  riBpreswting  a  penon  to  whom  a  Victory 
is  presenting  a  wreath  as  trampling  on  a  prostrate 
enemy.  Over  it  is  a  Greek  inscription  in  which  the 
name  Gotarzes  may  be  detected.  Rawlinson  and 
Masson  concur  in  supposing  that  this  Gotarzes  was 
an  Arsadd  prince,  who  fought  a  great  battle  near 
this  spot  with  Meherdates.  (Joseph.  AfU,  xx.  3. 
§  4 ;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  8.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Tacitus  {Ann,  xii.  13)  states  that  Gotarzes  took 
up  his  position  on  Mt.  Sambulos.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  Mt.  Sambulos  is  the  same  as 
Bagistanon,  it  being  a  generic  name  for  the  range 
of  which  the  latter  formed  one  projecting  portion. 
If  so,  Baghistan  might  have  acquired  its  name,  aa 
that  part  traditionally  connected  with  the  labours  of 
Semiramis.  Tadtus  says  Mt.  Sambulos  was  sacred 
to  Hercules,  probably  meaning  Jupiter;  it  is  called 
by  Pliny  (vi.  27)  Mons  Cambalidus,  in  a  passage 
("  super  Chosicos  ad  septentrionem  Mesobatene  sub 
monte  Cambalido  "),  which  seems  to  prove  that  there 
is  a  connection  between  the  names  Mesobatene, 
Baptana  or  Batana  in  Iddorus,  and  the  present 
Mah-Subaddn.  Diodoms,  too  (2.  c),  in  describing 
Alexander's  march,speaks  of  Sambea,a  place  abound- 
ing with  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Mons  Cambalidus  of  Pliny,  the  Cambadene  of 
Isidore,  and  the  present  Kirm&nshah.  4.  Is  a 
comparatively  modem  inscription  in  Arabic,  record- 
ing a  grant  of  land  in  endowment  of  the  adjacent 
caravanserai. 

A  peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  rock  of  Baghis- 
tan or  Behistun^  owing  to  the  successfrd  inter|)rcta- 
tion  within  the  last  few  years  by  CoL  Rawlinson  of 
the  Cundform  inscriptions,  which  are  on  the  tablets 
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DnginsI  PcnuD.  In  ttiia  memoir,  ha  has  ehown 
that  the  itinding  Rojal  flgnn  u  that  of  Direiua 
lumsfltf,  mJid  that  the  6giina  in  front  of  him  an 
tboM  of  different  imposton,  who  had  claimed  th* 
throne  of  his  ancejtore.  and  "are  locwaairely  wen- 
pelled  to  unccumb  to  his  power.  The  insoriptioM 
■bove,  in  the  three  loims  of  the  Concifonn  writing, 
Persian,  AiSTrian,  and  Median,  pnciviri  the  anas- 
tnl  right  of  Dareiiu  to  the  throne  ef  Persia,  vith 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Achaemenid  race  who 
h^  preceded  him:  Ihej  give  an  account  of  hia 
gradnil,  but,  in  the  md,  successful  triumph  over 
the  dit^rent  rebel)  who  nee  against  bini  during 
the  first  fonr  jeara  of  bis  reign.  Col,  Rawlinton 
thinks,  that,  in  the  fifth  jni  B.C.  516,  Dareiut 

pletlon  of  which  most  hare  been  the  work  of  sereral 
years.  It  la  evident,  that  llic  Persian  monarch  took 
the  greatest  paiiu  to  ensure  the  penninencj  of  hia 
record.  It  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of  about  300 
feet  from  the  bese  of  the  rock,  and  the  ascent  is  so 
preci^tous,  that  scaffolding  must  haTe  been  encted 
to  enable  the  workmen  to  cane  the  sealptore.  In 
its  natural  stale,  the  face  of  the  rock,  on  which  the 
Bguna  are  placed,  Is  almost  nnappnnchable.  The 
eifcution  of  the  figuies  themselves  is,  perhaps,  not 
equal  to  those  at  Peraepolls.  but  this  is  natural,  as 
an  earlier  eSirt  of  the  artist's  skill.  "  The  laboar," 
taTi  Col.  Rawlinson,  "  bestowed  on  the  whole  work, 

of  the  surlkce  of  the  rock  mu.'t  have  occupied  manj 
munlhs.  and  on  examining  the  tablets  minnlelj,  I 
observed  an  elabonlenees  of  workmansliip,  which  is 
not  to  be  fonod  in  other  phiccs.     Vllierever,  in  fact, 
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linn  tbs  nnBODndnen  of  the  abMMiitww  difficoH 
lo  gim  the  necesaarj  ptdiah  to  tha  sur&oi,  other 
fngments  were  inlaid,  imbedded  in  m»lta1  kad,  and 
the  fitUnp  BD  nicely  maoa^  that  a  very  careful 
snnitiD;  is  required,  at  prrsent,  to  detect  the  artiOce. 
Hofca  or  fiasutoj,  which  porforalcd  the  rock,  were 
filled  up  al&o  with  the  same  mateiial,  and  the  polish, 
which  was  bestowed  npon  the  entire  sculpture,  nnld 

Bat  the  ml  wonder  of  the  wori.  I  think,  consists 
in  the  inecriptioas.  For  extent,  for  besntj  of  eie- 
cntioD,  Ibr  tmifannitr  and  corectotaa,  they  are,  per- 
haps, imeqnalled  in  the  worid It 

wonld  be  Terj  haiardoos  Co  specnlate  en  the  mean* 
employed  to  engrave  the  wor^  In  an  age  when  steel 
as      ]^Hfled  to  have  been    nkiuwu,  but  1  cannot 

oid  ng        ery  extrwKdinary  device,  which 

has  been  cm       ed       pare       ,  to  give  a  finish  and 

rab    ty  to  th    nn     g  was  evident  to  myself, 

nd  to  brae  bo  m  comjany  with  niyaelf,  scni- 
miied  th    eiecu         of  th    work,  that,-after  the 

gra  g  th  rock  had  been  accomplished,  a 
coa  ng  ceoua    anua    had  been  laid  on  to  give 

leamesB  of  on  to  each  individnal  letter,  and 
to  protect  th  nriace  agamst  he  actiisi  of  Iha  ele- 
me  tB  hi  arms  is  infinitely  greater  haid- 
nes*  than  th  uim  me  rock  beneaUi  it  It  baa 
bee  as  ed  own  m  KvenJ  ptacea  by  the  bickhng 
of  wa  three  an         en     centnriH,  and  it  Ilea 

fiakea  pon  th  oot  edge  like  thin  layers  of 
la  adheres  in      he    portions  of  the  tablet  to 

be  ro  en  rface  and  ab  shows  with  safficient 
II  octnees  nns  of    he  characters,  although 

the  nek  benealb  en  n  boieycombed  and  de- 
Btro  ed  la  eed    n  the  great  tsanrea, 

canaed       the  on  g  of  natural  sptings,  and  in 

er  part  th  ah  where  1  auspect  arti- 
Sctal  mntUaUon,  that  the  varnish  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared." (Bawlinjon,  Joun.  At.  Soc.  vid.  i.; 
Masson  HAL  vol  lii.  pt.  I ;  Ker  Porter,  Trav^ 
vol.  ii.)i»,i..2,-.'..v^-«i-f«„0<faj.,«(;v.]J.^ 

BAOO'US  MONS  (BaTMr  t(Mi,  Ptol.  vi.  ij. 
§  1,  19.  ^  1),  a  chain  of  mountains  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  being  between  Asia  and  DrangiaDa,  to 
the  Boulh  of  the  fiirmer,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
latter.  The  name  Is  pnibably  of  Persian  or  Arian 
origin,  but  is  not  mertioned  elsewhere.  [V.] 

BA'GRADA  or  BA'CRADAS  (*  Bir)j«BBf.  gen. 
-■:  AfejerrfoA),  the  chief  river  of  the  Carth«.:iini»n 
lerxitory  (a^rwards  the  Roman  povinre  of  Africa), 
had  its  source,  according  to  Ptolemy  (vL  3.  §§  1,  S), 
in  the  mountain  called  HAKi^Rua,  m  Nnmidia,and 
iiowed  NE.  into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage.  Thongh  one 
of  the  largest  riven  of  S.  Africa,  alter  the  Malva, 
it  was  inconsldenblo  as  com[ared  with  the  riven  of 
other  conntries.  It  is  fbidable  in  many  places  near 
its  month.  Rliaw  cumparea  it  in  siie  to  the  Iiii  after 
its  junction  with  tbe  CttrvtiL 

The  mun  stream  is  formed  by  the  niuffli  of  two 
bnnchea,  the  southern  of  which,  the  ancient  Bagr^- 
das,  is  now  called  Metlag  (^MalaamA,  in  ita  upper 
oourae).  This  is  jnned  by  Ibe  other  branch,  the 
.Hamu(which  flows  from  tbe  W.),  NW.  of  Kaf,  tha 
ancient  Sicca  Venecia.     Tha  Bamit,  to  which  tba 

Tiffah,  the  ancient  Tipaba,  E.  of  Cirta  (CdmIob- 
tiwK).  Thouniledstieamflowd  totbeNK.,andfalla 
into  the  sea,  at  present,  jnst  within  tbe  W.  extremity 
of  the  CsI/'o/Twuf,  afler  passing  immediately  nuler 
-'  -  ruins  of  UriOA.  Its  ancient  contae,  however, 
somewhat  diSercnt.    It  fell  into  the  lea  between 
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Utiet  And  Carthage^  bat  much  nearer  to  the  latter 
than  it  now  does.  Flowing  through  the  alluyial 
plain  of  western  Zeogitana  [Africa],  it  carried 
down  in  its  turbid  waters  a  great  quantity^  of  soil, 
and  the  deposits  thus  formed  have  enlarged  its  delta 
and  altered  the  coast  Une.  The  qualitj  and  operation 
of  the  rifer  are  noticed  by  the  ancient  poets.  (Lucan, 
IT.  588  :— 

"  Bagmda  lentns  agit,  siccae  snlcator  arenae." 

SiL  Ital.  vi.  140—143:— 

**  Torbidos  arentes  lento  pede  snicat  arenas 
Bagrada,  non  olio  Libjcis  in  finibns  amna 
Victus  limosas  eztendere  latins  nndas, 
Et  stagnante  vado  patnlos  invoivere  oampos.*^ 

The  alterationa  thus  caused  in  the  coast-line  can 
be  traced  bj  aad  of  statements  in  the  ancient  writers; 
to  follow  which,  howerer,  a  few  words  are  necessary 
on  the  present  state  of  the  coast.  The  great  CftUf 
of  Ttmit  is  divided  into  three  smaller  gulfs  by  two 
promontories,  which  stand  out  from  its  E.  and  W. 
flodes.  On  the  latter  of  these  promontories  stood 
Carthage,  S.  by  E.  of  the  Apollinis  Pr.  (C.  Forma), 
the  western  headland  of  the  whole  gulf.  Between 
Carthage  and  this  headland  lies  a  bay,  the  coast  of 
which  is  formed  by  a  low  and  manhy  plain,  whose 
level  is  broken  by  an  eminence,  evidentiy  the  same 
oo  which  the  elder  Sdpio  Africanos  established  his 
camp  when  he  invaded  Africa.  [Castra  Cokne- 
UA.]  This  hill,  though  now  fiur  inland,  is  described 
by  Caesar  {B.  C.  iL  24)  as  jutting  out  into  the  sea; 
and  its  projection  formed  a  harbour.  (Appian,  Pun. 
25;  Liv.  xzz.  10.)  North  of  the  Castra  Cornelia, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  in  a  straight  line,  but  of  six 
miles  by  the  road  usually  taken  to  avoid  a  marsh  be- 
tween the  two  places,  lay  Utica,  also  on  the  sea- 
coast;  and  on  the  S.,  between  the  Castra  Cornelia 
and  Carthage,  the  ^igradas  fell  into  a  bay  which 
washed  the  N.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Carthage. 
But  now  this  bay  is  quite  filled  up;  the  river  flows 
no  longer  between  Carthage  and  Sdpio's  camp,  but 
to  the  N.  of  the  latter,  close  under  the  ruins  of  Utica, 
which,  like  the  hill  of  the  camp,  are  now  left  some 
miles  inland :  the  great  marsh  described  by  Caesar 
has  become  firm  land,  and  similar  marshes  have  been 
formed  in  what  was  then  deep  water,  but  now  an 
Alluvial  pkin.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  832 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  il 
24,  26;  Liv.  xxx.  25;  Appian,  B.  C,  ii.  44,  45 ; 
Mela,  L  7;  Plin.  v.  3.  s.  4;  Ptol.  iv.  8.  §  6,  where 
the  Greek  numbers  denoting  the  latitude  are  cor- 
mpted ;  Agathem.  ii.  10,  p.  236,  Gronov.,  p.  49, 
Hods.;  Shaw,  TraveU,  4^.  pp.  146,  foil.,  pp.  77, 
folL,  2d  ed.;  Barth,  Wandenmgea^  (fc.,  pp.  81, 109, 
110,  199.)  Bespecting  the  enormous  serpent  killed 
by  Begulus  on  the  bonks  of  the  Bagradas,  see  Gel- 
lins  (vi.  3)  and  Florus  (ii.  2.  §  21,  where,  as  also  in 
iv.  2.  §  70,  the  old  editions  and  some  MSS.  read 
Bngadam). 

Polybius  (i.  75)  mentions  the  river  under  the  name 
of  &fAGABAS  (Mainipa,  gen.),  which  Gesenius  con- 
aidentobe  its  genuinePunic  name,  derived  from  Mokar 
the  Tyrian  Hercules  {Monumenta  Phoeniciaj  p.  95). 
That  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
assigned  divine  cUgnity  to  their  rivers,  is  well 
known;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the 
proof  furnished,  in  this  specific  case,  by  the  treaty 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  Philip,  in  which  the 
rivers  of  the  hmd  are  mvoked  among  the  attesting 
deities  (Polyb.  vii.  Fr.  3).  Of  the  very  familiar 
cormption  by  which  the  m  has  passed  into  a  6,  the 
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very  passage  referred  to  presents  an  example,  for  we 
have  there  the  various  reading  htuedpa  (Suldas 
gives  BovKdpas).  The  modem  name  Mejerdah 
furnishes  one  among  many  instances,  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  K.  Africa,  in  which  the  ancient  Punic 
name,  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  has 
been  more  or  less  closely  restored  in  the  kindred 
Arabic.  The  conjecture  of  Reichard,  that  the  river 
Paoida,  or  Pagwas,  mentioned  in  the  war  with 
Tac&riuas,  is  the  Bagradas,  seems  to  have  no  ad&» 
quate  proof  to  support  it  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  20;  Bei« 
chard,  Kleine  Gtogt.  SckrifUn^  p.  550.) 

Ptolemy  places  another  river  of  the  same  name  in 
Libya  Interior,  having  its  source  in  Mt.  Usaroala, 
nearly  in  the  same  longitude  as  the  former  river« 
(Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  10.)  [P.  S.] 

BAGRADAS  (i  Ba7p(£Joj,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  §  2;  vi.  8. 
§  3,  Bagrada;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Marclan,  p.  19 
20, 23),  a  small  river  which  flowed  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  boundary 
of  the  provinces  of  Persls  and  Carmania.  It  has 
been  oonjectored  that  it  is  either  the  Rhoganis  of 
Arrian  (Jnd.  c.  39),  or  the  Granis  of  the  same  writer. 
(2.  c.)  It  is  probably  represented  by  the  present 
Ncibendy  which  divides  Larist&n  and  Fdrs  (Bumes's 
Map),  or  by  the  Bender-hegh,  (Vincent,  Navig.  of 
InMan  Ocean,  vol.  i.  p.  401.)  [V.] 

BAGRAUDANE'NE  (Ba-ypav8oi^>^,  vulg.  Bo- 
ypcoMvhiviiy  Ptol.  V.  13),  one  of  the  cantons  of  Ar- 
menia, lying  to  the  E.,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris. 
The  Tauraunites  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Annals^  xiv. 
24)  are  placed  by  Forbiger  (vol.  iL  p.  602)  in  this 
district.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BAHURIM,  a  town  of  Benjamin,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (2  Sam.  xvL  5.)  It 
must  have  been  situated  near  Bethany,  and  has  been 
coi^ecturally  assigned  to  the  site  of  a  modem  village 
named  Abu  Dis  (Shubert,  cited  by  Robinson,  BU>, 
Bes.  vol.  ii.  p.  103,  note  3),  which,  however,  waa 
without  the  border  of  Benjamin.  [G.  W.] 

BAIAE  (Batcu:  Eth.  Baianus:  Baja\  a  place  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  celebrated  for  its  warm  baths, 
as  well  as  for  the  beauty  and  pl^uiantness  of  its 
situation,  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  bay  between  Cape 
Misenum  and  Puteoli,  which  was  commonly  known 
as  the  Sinus  Baianus.  We  find  no  mention  of  a 
town  of  the  name  in  early  times,  but  its  port  was 
celebrated  from  a  remote  period,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  finom  Baius,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  who  was  buried  there. 
(Lyoophr.  AUx.  694 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  245 ;  Sil.  Ital. 
xii.  114 ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  vi.  107,  ix.  710.)  But  it 
vras  never  a  place  of  any  note  till  it  became  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  Roman 
nobles  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic:  a  favour  for 
which  it  was  almost  equally  indebted  to  the  abun- 
dance and  varie^  of  i^  warm  springs,  and  to  the 
charms  of  its  beautiful  situation.  Horace  speaks  of 
the  bay  of  "  the  pleasant  Baiae "  as  surpassed  by 
no  other  in  tlie  world  {Ep.  i.  1, 83) ;  and  its  praises 
are  not  less  celebrated  by  later  poets,  as  well  as 
prose  writers.  (Mart.  xi.  80;  Stat.  SUv.  iii.  5.96;  Tac. 
Ann.  xlit.21.)  It  appears  to  have  come  into  fashion 
before  the  time  of  Cicero:  Lucullus  had  a  villa  here, 
aS  well  as  at  a  still  earlier  period  C.  Marius,  and  the 
example  was  followed  both  by  Pompey  and  Caesar 
(Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  17.  §  9 ;  Seneta,  Ep.  51 ;  Tac. 
Ann.  xiv.  9.)  The  villas  of  the  latter  were  on  the 
hill  above  Baiae,  but  subsequent  viidtors  established 
themselves  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  and  even 
threw  out  vast  substrucUons  into  the  midst  of  the 
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waters,  upon  which  to  erect  their  magnificeat 
palaces.  (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  18.  20;  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  7.) 
Baiae  thus  speedily  became  noted  as  an  abode  of 
indolence  and  luxury,  and  is  indignantly  termed  by 
Seneca  "  diversorinm  vitiorum,"  a  place  where  all 
restraint  was  thrown  off,  and  nothing  was  thought 
of  but  pleasure  and  dissipation.  {Ep.  L  c).  Statins 
also  terms  it  Besides  Baiae.  (JSUv.  iv.  7. 19.)  Se- 
veral Roman  emperors,  in  succession,  foUo^^d  the 
pn^vailing  fashion,  and  erected  splendid  vUlas,  or 
'rather  palaces,  at  Baiae.  Nero  seems  to  have  re- 
garded it  with  especial  favour,  and  it  was  in  his 
villa  here  that  he  received  his  mother  Agripjnna  for 
the  last  time,  immediately  before  she  fell  a  Wctim  to 
his  designs  upon  her  life.  (Tac.  Ami.  xiv.  4,  5 ; 
Suet  iVier.  34 :  Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7.  §  2.)  Cali- 
gula also  resided  frequently  at  Baiae,  and  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  feats  of  extravagance  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  temporary  bridge  across  the  bay  from 
thence  to  Puteoli,  which,  though  formed  of  boats, 
was  covered  with  earth,  and  rendered  passable  both 
.for  horsemen  and  chariots.  Suetonius  states  that  it 
was  3,600  paces  in  length,  but  the  real  distance 
across  (whether  measured  from  the  CcuteUo  di  Baja, 
or  from  Bauli,  which  Dion  Cassius  makes  the  point 
of  its  commencement)  is  little  more  tiian  two  Roman 
miles.  (Suet.  CcU.  19 ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  17;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xix.  1.  §  1.)  It  was  at  Baiae  also  that  the 
emperor  Hadrian  died,  and  at  a  later  period  Alex- 
ander Severus  erected  several  villas  here  on  a 
splendid  scale.  (Spartian.  Hadr.  25 ;  Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  26.) 

It  was,  however,  to  its  warm  springs  that  Bsiae 
was  first  indebted  for  its  celebrity;  and  these  appear 
to  have  been  frequented  for  medic^  purposes  long  be- 
fore the  place  became  a  fashionable  resort.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Livy  under  the  name  of  the  "aquae 
Cumanae"  as  early  as  B.c.  176  :  and  are  celebrated 
by  Lucretius.  (Liv.  xli.  16;  Lucret.  vL  747.)  Pliny 
also  speaks  of  them  as  surpassing  all  others  in 
number  and  variety,  some  bdng  sulphureous,  others 
aluminous,  acidulous,  &c.,  so  that  their  differmt 
properties  rendered  them  efHcacious  in  all  kinds  of 
diseases.  The  establishments  of  Thermae  for  the 
use  of  them  were  numerous,  and  on  a  scale  of  the 
greatest  splendour;  and  we  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Cassiodorus  that  these  continued  in  use  as  late  as 
the  6th  century.  (Plin.  xxxL  2;  Flor.  i.  16.  §  4; 
Joseph.  I.  c. ;  Cassiod.  Var.  ix.  6 ;  Hor.  Ep.  L  15, 
2—7;  Stat.  SUv.  iii.  2.  17;  Vitruv.  ii.  6.  §  2.) 

Though  Baiae  must  have  grown  up  under  the 
Roman  Empire  into  a  considerable  town,  it  never 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a  separate  Municipium, 
and  continued  for  a31  such  purposes  to  be  dependent 
upon  tlie  poor  and  decayed  city  of  Cumae,  in  the 
territory  of  which  It  was  included.  (Romanelli,  vol 
iii.  p.  512 ;  Orell.  Tnscr.  2263.)  We  have  Httle 
information  concerning  it  during  the  middle  ages; 
but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  n^lect,  and  gra^ 
dually  became  subject,  as  it  still  continues,  to  the 
noxious  effects  of  the  malaria.  The  modem  CasteUo 
di  Baja  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ; 
but  the  name  of  Baja  is  still  applied  to  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  thence  to  the  Lncrine  Lake. 
Both  tiie  coast  itself  and  the  ridge  of  hill  above  it 
are  covered  with  detached  ruins  and  fragments  of 
ancient  buildings,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
any  name.  C^e  of  the  most  conspicuous  edifices 
near  the  sea-shore  is  commonly  known  as  the  Temple 
of  Venus,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  place  (Mart.  xi.  80. 1);  but  it  is  more 
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probable  that  both  this  and  the  two  other  biuldings, 
called  the  Temples  of  Diana  and  Mercury,  really 
belonged  to  Thermal  establishments.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  514 ;  lorio,  Guida  di  Pogzuoli,  pp.  129 — 
136;  Eustace's  CUudcal  Tour,  Tol.  ii.  p.  410, 
&c.).  [E,H.B.] 

BAIAE  (Bofai:  Bayai),  a  small  place  on  the  gulf 
of  Issus,  placed  between  Issus  and  the  Cilician  gates 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  The  site  is  identified  by  the 
name.  *'  At  the  site  of  the  Baiae  or  baths  of  the 
Romans,  there  Is  now  a  splendid  Saracenic  structure 
combinmg  citadel,  mosque,  a  covered  bezestein,  an 
elegant  khan,  and  baths."  (Alnsworth,  Travels  m 
the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  &c.  p.  56.)  Baiae 
may  be  a  Roman  name;  but  nothing  appears  to  be 
known  of  its  origin.  [G.  L.] 

BAIOCASSES,  the  name  of  a  Celtic  people  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia.  Pliny  (iv.  18)  speaks  of  the 
"  Viducasses,  Bodiocasses,  Unelli;"  and  the  Bodio- 
casses  are  supposed  to  be  the  Baiocasses.  The 
name  Baiocassis  occurs  in  Ausonins.  (Com.  Prof. 
Bnrd.  iv.  7.)  The  modern  name  of  Bayeux  in  the 
department  of  Calvados  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
name  Baiocasses.   [Auoustodurus.]       [G.  L.] 

BALANEA  (BaXayaia,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  733 ;  Bo- 
\av4ai,  Steph.  B.;  BaAai^aiat,  Ptol.  v.  15;  BoXoyco, 
Hierocles;  Balanea,  Plin.  v.  18;  Eth.  BoAavcwn^s, 
Belinas :  Banias)^  a  town  of  Syria  subject  to  Aradus. 
(Strab.  /.  c.)  It  was  situated  27  U.  P.  from  Go- 
bala,  and  24  M.  P.  from  Antaradus.  The  Balneis 
of  the  Peutinger  Tables,  which  is  fixed  at  pretty 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  Antaradus  and  Ga- 
bala,  must  be  identified  with  Bakma.  The  name 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  baths  in  the  neighbourhood. 
For  coins  of  Balanea  both  Autonomous,  and  belcmg- 
ing  to  the  Empire,  see  Rasche  (voL  i.  p.  1444)  and 
Eckhel  (vol.  iii.  p.  310).  This  city  was  pleasantly 
situated,  &cing  the  sea  to  the  N.,  and  having  the 
river  Bamas  on  the  S.  and  W.  The  foundations  of 
a  handsome  church  are  still  visible,  and  Roman  re- 
mains cover  the  plain  to  some  considerable  extent* 
Near  the  sea  are  many  granite  columns,  marking 
the  site  of  some  public  building.  To  the  £.,  on  a 
low  hill,  ore  what  appear  to  be  the  ruins  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  name  of  a  bishop  of  Balanea  occurs 
in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Crusaders  under  the  name  of  V(dania. 
(Wilken,  die  Kreuz,  vol.  i.  p.  255,  ii.  596,  iii.  (2) 
257.)  It  is  now  utterly  deserted.  (Pococke,  Trav, 
vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  200;  Buckingham,  Arab  TribeSf  p. 
526 ;  Thomson,  Bibl.  Sacra^  vol.  v.  p.  257 ;  Chesney, 
Euphrat.  Exped.  vol.  i.  p.  452.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

BALARI  (BaXapoi),  one  of  the  tribes  or  nations 
who  inhabited  the  interior  of  Sardinia.  They  aro 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  as  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  native  races;  the  latter  teUs 
us  that  they  inhabited  a  mountunous  district, 
dwelling  principally  in  caves,  and  in  common  with' 
the  other  tribes  of  the  interior  raised  but  little  pro- 
duce of  their  own,  and  subsisted  in  great  measure 
by  plundering  the  more  fertile  districts  on  the  coast. 
(Plin.  iiL  7.  s.  13;  Strab.  v.  p.  225.)  According 
to  Pausanias  they  derived  their  origin  from  a  body 
of  Afiican  or  Ibenian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  took  refuge  in  the  mountains 
and  there  maintained  their  independence:  he  adds, 
that  the  name  of  Balari  signified  "  fugitives,*"  in  the 
Corsican  language.  (Pans.  x.  17.  §  9.)  Their 
geographical  position  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BALBU'RA  (BdXSovpa:   Eth,  BaA^ovpci)^),  a 
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Lycian  town,  the  site  of  which  is  fixed  (Spratt's 
Lycia,  vol.  L  p.  267)  at  Katara  on  both  sides  of 
the  Katara  Soo^  the  most  northern  branch  of  the 
Xanthos.  The  acropolis  hill  is  about  300  feet  above 
the  plain  of  Katara,  and  the  plain  is  4500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ruins  occupy  a  consider- 
able space  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  There  are 
two  thea^ies  at  Balbura;  one  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  acropolis  hill,  and  the  other  is  in  a  hollow  in  the 
front  of  the  mountain  on  the  south  side  of  the 
stream;  the  hollow  in  the  mountain  formed  the 
cavea.  There  are  also  remains  of  several  temples 
at  Kakav;  and  of  Christian  churches.  The  Ethnic 
name  BoA^ovpc^s  occurs  on  two  inscriptions  at  least 
at  Katara,  The  site  was  discovered  by  Hoskyn 
and  Forbes. 

The  name  Balbura  is  a  neuter  plural.     (Steph 
«.  V.  BdXSovpa.)      There  was  a  district  Cabalia 
(Phn.  V.  27),  named  Gabalis  by  Strabo  (p.  631), 
which  contained  Balbura  and  two  other  cities,  Bubini 
and  Oenoanda.     [Cabalzs.] 

(Hoskyn  and  Leake,  in  London  Geog.  Jour.  voL 
xii.  p.  143;  Spratt's  Lffcia.)  [G.  L.] 

BALCE'A  {fiakKtia,  Steph.  B.  8.  v.)  is  placed  by 
Stephanos  about,  that  is  near,  the  Propontis.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  SO),  who  places  it  in  Teu- 
thraala,  a  district  wMch  contains  Pergamum.  His 
position,  therefore,  difiers  altogether  from  that  which 
Is  vaguely  assigned  by  Stephanns.  [G.  L.] 

BALEAllES  (JiaXXiapus,  Diod.  v.  17,  EnsUth. 
ad  Dion.  457;  Ba\iapfif,  BoXrapfSfS,  Steph.  B.; 
BaAeap(5c5,  Strab.;  BoAAmpfScr,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §78; 
Ba\cap£ai,  Agathem.;  BoAcpdu  ilfroi  iyinvaU,  the 
Iberian  name,  according  to  Dion  Cass.  ap.  Tzetz. 
adiAfcoph.  633;  Valeriae,  Geog.Bav.  v.  27:  £th. 
BoAcopcis,  &c,  Baleares,  Balearici,  sing.  Balearis: 
Polybius  expressly  says  that  the  islands  and  the 
people  were  called  by  the  same  name  [iii.  33] :  the 
fbriiis  with  e  are  generally  used  by  the  Romans, 
those  with  i  by  the  Greeks,  but  BcUiares  also  occurs 
on  Latin  inscriptions  [Gruter,  p.  298.  3;  Gori,  iii. 
p.  173,  No.  214,  and  in  some  MSS.]),  or  GYMNE- 
SIA£  (Tvfiyrioiai :  Eth.  rvfivfljaioSf  fem.  rvfu^crio, 
Tvfitmialsy  Steph.  B.),  a  group  of  islands  in  the 
If  editerranean,  lying  off  that  part  of  the  E.  coast  of 
Spain,  which  is  between  the  rivers  Sucro  (TYm'a) 
and  Iberns  (Ebro)^  £.  of  the  PiTYuaAE,  and 
(roughly  speaking)  between  39^  and  40^  N.  lat, 
and  between  2^°  and  4j^^  E.  long.  The  number  of 
jslaods  in  the  group  is  stated  differently:  some 
make  them  seven  (Eustath.  /.  c.) ;  some  mention 
only  one  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Strab.  IL  p.  123,  ^  Tv/a- 
mala^  where,  however,  Groskurd  and  Kramer  read 
al  Tv^urnaiai),  but  nearly  all  the  ancient  writers 
used  the  term  to  include  merely  the  two  large 
islands  called  the  Greater^  Balearis  Major  (^ 
/mI^mv),  and  the  Lesser^  Balkaris  Minor  Qi 
iKdrruv)y  or,  as  they  were  callft.1  in  the  Byzantine 
period,  Majorica  and  Minobxca  (Moi^^/uicd  re 
Koi  MwSpuca :  Procop.  J9.  K  i.  1,  ii.  5;  Zonar.  ^nn. 
ix.  p.  435),  whence  the  common  modem  names, 
Majorca  and  Minorca^  or  in  Spanish  MaUorca  and 
Minorca. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Balearic  group, 
in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word,  includes  also  the 
PiTYUSAK  of  the  ancients,  namely  Ebnsns  (/rtsa), 
and  Colubraria  or  Ophiusa  (Formentera\  Indeed, 
the  passage  in  Strabo  (iii.  p.  167),  t&t  ttkv  Utrv^ 
owfoas  ido  Kol  rdf  rv/jorfialas  9i^  (KoKodat  koI 
BaMapidas)  has  been  taken  as  if  the  words  in  the 
parentheus  referred  to  both  groups :  but  that  they 
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only  refer  to  the  Gymnesiae  is  pretty  clear,  both 
from  the  consent  of  other  writers,  and  from  anotlier 
passage  of  Strabo  himself  (xiv.  p.  654).  Lycophron 
calls  the  islands  XoipdSes^  from  their  rocky  natun*. 
{Cassand.  633;  comp.  Tzet2.  adloc.') 

There  were  various  traditions  respecting  their 
population,  some  of  a  very  fabulous  complexion.  The 
story,  preserved  by  Lycophron  (I  c,  Eustath.  ad 
Dion.  Perieg.  I.  c),  that  certain  shipwrecked  Boeo- 
tians were  cast  naked  on  the  islands,  which  were 
therefore  called  Gymnesiae  (Jiih  rh  yufivobs  koI 
iiX^aiyovSy  ixti  4^fyfx^^)i  ^  evidently  invented 
to  account  for  the  name.  There  is  also  a  tradition 
that  the  islands  were  colonized  from  Rhodes  after 
the  Trojan  war  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654 :  the  Rhodians, 
like  the  Baleares,  were  celebrated  s'lingers:  Sil.  Ital. 
iii.  364, 365:  — 

"  Jam  cui  Tlepolemus  sator,  et  cui  Lindus  origo, 
Funda  bella  ferens  Balearis  et  alite  plumbo.") 

At  all  events,  they  had  a  very  mixed  population,  of 
whose  habits  several  strange  stories  ai'e  told  (Diod., 
Strab.,  Eustath.,  U.  cc):  that  tliey  went  naked,  or 
clothed  only  in  sheep-skins  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycopkr. 
I.  c.)  —  whence  the  name  of  the  islands  (an  instance 
of  a  fact  made  out  of  an  etymology),  —  until  the 
Phoenicians  clothed  them  with  broad-bordered  tunics 
(Strab.  p.  168 :  this  seems  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage;  see  Groskurd's  note:  it  is  usually  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  Baleares  invented  the  latus 
clatnUf  and  so  it  was  understood  by  Eustathius,  whose 
note  is  chiefly  taken  from  Strabo;  others  make  them 
naked  only  in  the  heat  of  summer,  Tzetz.  ad  Ly- 
cophr.  I,  c.) :  that  they  lived  in  hollow  rocks  and 
artificial  caves:  that  they  were  remarkable  for  their 
love  of  women,  and,  when  any  were  taken  captive  by 
pirates,  they  would  give  three  or  four  men  as  the 
ransom  for  one  woman :  that  they  had  no  gold  or 
silver  coin,  and  forbade  the  importation  of  the  precious 
metals,  so  that  those  of  them  who  served  as  merce- 
naries took  their  pay  in  wine  and  women  instead  of 
money.  Their  peculiar  marriage  and  funeral  cus- 
toms are  rehited  by  Diodorus  (v.  18). 

The  Baleares  were,  however,  chiefly  celebrated  for 
their  skill  as  slingers,  in  which  capacity  they  served, 
as  mercenaries,  first  under  the  Carthaginians,  and 
afterwards  under  the  Romans.  They  went  into 
battle  ungirt,  with  only  a  small  buckler,  and  a  javelin 
bumt  at  the  end,  and  in  some  cases  tipt  with  a 
small  iron  point;  but  their  effective  weapons  were 
their  slings,  of  which  each  man  carried  three,  wound 
round  his  head  (Strab.  p.  168;  Eustath.  I.  c),  or,  as 
others  tell  us,  one  round  the  head,  one  round  the 
body,  and  one  in  the  hand.  (Diod.  /.  c. ;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycopkr.  I,  c.)  The  three  sliiigs  were  of  different 
lengths,  for  stones  of  different  sizes;  the  largest  they 
hurled  with  as  much  force  as  if  it  were  flung  from  a 
catapult ;  and  they  seldom  missed  their  mark.  To  this 
exercise  they  were  trained  from  infancy,  in  order  to 
eam  their  livelihood  as  mercenary  soldiers.  It  is 
said  that  the  mothera  only  allowed  their  children  to 
eat  bread  when  they  had  stmck  it  off  a  post  with  the 
slmg.  (Strab.,  Diod.,  U>cc.'^  Flor.  iii.  8;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycopkr.  l.c.^ 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  generally  derive 
the  name  of  the  people  from  their  skill  as  slingere 
(jBoAcopctr,  from  $d\Koi) ;  but  Strabo  assigns  to  the 
name  a  Phoenician  origin,  observing  that  it  was  the 
Phoenician  equivalent  for  the  Greek  yvfunjraSj  tliat 
is,  light -armed  soldiers.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.) 
Though  his  explanation  be  wrong,  his  main  fact  ia 
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probably  right.  The  root  bal  points  to  a  Phoe- 
nician origin;  perhaps  the  islanda  were  sacred  to  the 
deitj  of  that  name;  and  the  accidental  resemblanoe 
to  the  Greek  xxwt  BAA  (in  fidKKu)^  conpled  with 
the  occupation  of  the  people,  would  be  qnite  a  suf- 
ficient foundation  for  the  usual  Greek  practice  of 
assimilating  the  name  to  their  own  language.  That 
it  was  not,  however,  Greek  at  first,  may  be  infezred 
with  great  probabilltj  from  the  &ct  that  the  common 
Greek  name  of  the  islands  is  not  BaA«ap«25,  but 
rvfxyjiaiaif  the  former  being  the  name  used  by  the 
nativetf  as  well  as  bj  the  CartJiaginians  and  Uomans. 
(Plin.;  Agathem.;  DionCas8.aj9.Tzetz.adXyc()pAr. 
533;  Eustath.  {.  c.)  The  latter  name,  of  which 
two  fancied  etymolc^es  hare  been  already  referred 
to,  is  probably  derived  from  the  light  equipment  of 
the  Balearic  troops  (yu/AV^ros).  (Stnb.  xiv.  p. 
654;  Plin.  Z.C.) 

The  islands  were  taken  possession  of  in  very  early 
times  by  the  Phoenicians  (Strab.  ill.  pp.  167,  168); 
a  remarkable  trace  of  whose  colonisation  is  preserved 
in  the  town  of  Mago  {Mahon  in  Minorca)^  which 
still  gives  the  name  of  a  princely  fiunily  of  Carthage 
to  a  noble  house  of  England.  After  the  fall  of  Car- 
thage, the  islands  seem  to  have  been  virtually  inde- 
pendent. Notwithstanding  their  cdebrity  in  war, 
the  people  were  generally  very  quiet  and  inoffenrive. 
(Strab.;  but  Floms  gives  them  a  worse  character, 
iii.  8.)  The  Romans,  however,  easily  found  a  pre* 
text  for  charging  them  with  complvdty  with  the 
Mediterranean  pirates,  and  they  were  conquered  by 
Q.  Gaecilius  Metellus,  thence  sumamed  Balearious, 
B.  c.  123.  (Liv.  EpiL  Ix. ;  Freinsh.  Supp,  Ix.  37  ; 
Florus,  Strab.  II  cc.)  Metellus  settled  3,000  Roman 
and  Spanish  colonists  on  the  larger  island,  and 
founded  the  cities  of  Palma  and  PoU^tia.  (Strab., 
Mel.,  Plin.)  The  islands  belonged,  under  the  em- 
pire, to  the  convcntus  of  Carthago  Nova,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  of  which  province 
they  formed,  with  the  Pityusae,  the  fourth  district, 
under  the  government  of  a  praefechu  pro  legeUo. 
An  inscriptbn  of  the  time  of  Nero  mentions  the 

PR.\EP.     PBAE      LEGATO      IVSUIAR.      BALXARUM. 

(Orelli,  No.  732,  who,  with  Muratori,  reads  pro  for 
prae,)  They  were  afterwards  made  a  separate  pro* 
vince,  probably  in  the  dirision  of  the  empire  under 
Constantino.  (Not,  Dig.  Occid.  c.  xx.  vol.  ii.  p.  466, 
Bocking.) 

The  ancient  writers  describe  the  Balearic  islands 
s>metimes  as  (^  the  coast  of  Tyrrhenia  (vtpl  t^v 
TvpaJiyiHa,  Steph.  B.),  sometdmes  as  the  first  islands, 
excent  the  Pityusae,  to  one  entering  the  Mediterr»- 
Bean  from  Gades.  (Plin.  /.  c.)  The  larger  island, 
Balearis  Major  (MaUorctC)^  or  Columba  (/(m. 
Ant.  p.  511)  was  a  day's  sail  from  the  coast  of 
Spain:  it  is,  in  &ct,  43  miles  NE.  of  Iviza^  which 
is  50  miles  E.  of  C.  St  Martin.  Pliny  makes  the 
distance  from  Dianinm  Pr.  (C  S,  Martin)^  on  the 
coast  of  Spain  to  the  Pityusae  (Jviza,  &c.),  700 
stadia,  and  the  Baleares  the  same  distance  fhrther 
out  at  sea.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  (/.  c.)  places 
the  Baleares  300  stadia  from  Ebusus  (Jviea).  The 
•mailer  island,  Balearis  Minor  (Menarca)^  or 
Nuba  {Itm,  Ant,  p.  512),  lies  to  the  E.  of  the 
larger,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait  22 
miles  wide.  The  little  island  of  Cabrera^  S.  of 
MaUorca,  is  the  Cafraria  of  the  ancients.  In 
magnitude  the  islands  were  described  by  Timaeus 
{ap.  Diod.  t  c;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  654)  as  the  largest  in 
the  world,  except  seven — namely,  Sardinia,  Kcily, 
Oyprns,  Crete,  Euboea,  Corsica,  and  Lesbos }  but 
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Strabo  rightly  observes  that  there  are  others  largef. 
Strabo  makes  the  larger  island  nearly  600  stadia 
long  by  200  wide  (iii.  p.  167);  Artemidonis  gave 
it  twice  that  siz^e  (Agathem.  i.  5);  and  Pliny  (jL  c) 
makes  its  length  100  M.  P.  and  its  circuit  375 :  its 
area  is  1,430  square  miles.  Besides  the  colonies  of 
Palma  (JPdlma)  and  Pollehtia  (PoLlenta)^  al- 
ready mentioned,  of  which  the  former  lay  on  the 
SW.,  and  the  hitter  on  the  NE.,  it  had  the  smaller 
towns  of  Cinium  (Smeu),  near  the  centre  of  the 
isknd,  with  the  Jm  Latii  (Plin.  I.  c);  Cnnici  {Al- 
cudia  /),  also  a  civitas  Latma  (PIin«  L  c,  where 
Sillig  now  reads  Tucm);  and  Gigunta  (/iwer.  ap. 
Grater,  p.  378.  No.  1.) 

The  smaller  island  MnvoR  (Menorca)  is  described 
by  Stnibo  ss  lying  270  stadia  E.  of  Pollentia  on  the 
larger:  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  512)  assigns  600 
stadia  for  the  interval  between  the  blaiiads,  which  is 
more  than  twice  the  real  space:  Pliny  makes  the 
distance  30  M.  P.  (240  stadia),  the  ko^gth  cf  the 
island  40  M.  P„  and  its  circuit  150.  Its  true  length 
is  32  miles,  average  breadth  8,  area  about  260 
square  miles.  Besides  Maoo  {Port  Malum),  and 
Jamxo  or  jAMifA  {Cwdadda),  at  the  £.  and  W. 
ends  respectively,  both  Phoenician  settlements,  it  had 
the  inland  town  of  Sanisera  {Alajor,  Plin.  I.  c). 

Both  ishuids  had  numerous  excellent  harbours, 
though  rocky  at  their  mouth,  and  requiring  care  in 
entering  them  (Strab.,  Eustath.  ^  oe. :  PortMahon 
is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world).  Both 
were  extremely  fertile  in  all  produce,  except  wine 
and  olive  oil.  (Aristot.  de  Mir,  Atuc  89 ;  Diod.,  but 
Pliny  praises  their  wine  as  well  as  their  com,  xiv.  6. 
s.  8,  xviii.  7.  s.  12 :  the  two  writers  are  speaking, 
in  fact,  of  difierent  periods.)  They  were  celebrated 
for  their  cattle,  especially  for  the  mules  of  the  lesser 
island;  they  had  an  immense  number  of  rabbits,  and 
were  free  fitom  all  venomous  reptiles.  (Strab.,  Mel., 
Ic;  Plin.  I  c,  viii.  58.  s.  83,  xxxv.  19.  s.  59; 
Varro,  R,  JLiu.  12  ;  Aelian,  H.  A,  xiii.  15 ;  Solin. 
26.)  Among  the  snails  valued  by  the  Romans  as  a 
diet,  was  a  species  from  the  Balearic  isles,  called 
cavaHcaef  from  their  being  bred  in  caves.  (Plin. 
XXX.  6.  s.  15.)  Thdr  chief  mineral  product  was 
the  red  earth,  called  rinope,  which  was  used  by 
painters.  (Plin.  xxxv.  6.  s.  13;  Vitruv.  vii.  7.) 
Their  resin  and  jHtch  are  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
(Mat.  Med.  I  92).  The  population  of  the  tw0 
islands  is  stated  by  Diodorus  (L  c.)  at  30,000. 

Twelve  Roman  miles  S.  of  the  larger  island  (9 
miles  English)  in  the  open  sea  (xii.  M.  P.  in  altum) 
lay  the  little  uland  of  Capraria  (Cabrera^,  a  tiva- 
cherous  cause  of  shipwrecks  (intidioga  naufroffiiSf 
Plin.  Lc;  naufragalia.  Mart.  Cap.  de Nvpt.  PkiL 
ri.);  and  opposite  to  Pahna  the  islets  called  Mi/-<-' 
j^ariae,  Tiquadra,  and  piurva  Hannibalis.     (PHn.)    /  ^  / 

The  part  of  the  Mediterranean  E.  of  Spain,  around   ^ 
the  Balearic  isles,  was  called  Mare  Balearicum  (rh 
Ba\A.ca/Mic^y  rcActyoi,  Ptd.  ii  4.  §  3),  or  Sinus 
Balearicus.    (Fbr.  iii.  6.  §  9.) 

For  further  informati(xi  respecting  the  islands  and 
the  people,  see  the  following  passages,  in  addition  to 
those  already  quoted.  (Polyb.  i.  67,  iii.  113;  liM; 
i43M;  Liv.  xxi.  21,  55,  xxiL  37,  xxviil  37; 
Hirt.  B.A.2S;  Lucan,  i.  229,  iii  710;  Suet.  Galb. 
10;  Oros.  i.  2;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  viL  661.) 

The  islands  still  contain  some  mmmments  of  thdr 
original  inhabitants,  in  the  shape  of  tumuli,  such  as 
those  which  Diodorus  describes  them  as  raising  over 
their  dead.    !fh^rttmmli  consist  of  large  nnhewii'^Tr  /^ 
stones,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  fence  of  flat  stones 
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aet  up  on  end;  and  a  spiral  pJtfa  on  the  outside  leads 
to  the  snmmit  of  the  monndj  From  this  arrange- 
ment, and  from  their  being  generally  erected  on  ele- 
vated spots,  they  are  sapposed  to  have  been  used  as 
watch-towers.  The  Boman  remains  have  been  al- 
mast  dcetrojed  by  the  Vandal  conqnerors;  the  prin- 
cipal ruin  is  that  of  an  aqueduct  near  Pollentia. 
(Wenisdorf,  Antiq,  Baleow.\  Dameto,  Hiat.  of  the 
Balearie  Kingdom ^  Armstrongs  Mmorea.)  [P.S.] 

fiALE'SIUM,  or  BALETIUM,  a  town  of  Gala- 
bria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (ill.  11.  s.  16),  who  enu- 
merates the  name  between  Lupiae  and  CaeUnm,  is 
evidently  the  same  place  which  is  called  Balek- 
TI17M  in  the  Tabula  (Valkntia  in  the  Itin.  Hiero- 
soL,  pu  609)|  and  VALEnux  by  Mek  (ii.  4),  all 
which  authorities  ]dace  it  between  Brundusium 
and  Lupiae.  Its  site  is  clearly  identified  by  the 
remains  of  a  ruined  town  still  visible  near  S. 
Pieiro  VemotieOf  a  village  on  the  road  from  Brin' 
did  to  Leooey  abmit  12  miles  from  the  former,  and 
16  from  the  latter  city.  The  site  u  still  called 
Balao  or  Vakrio^  and  is  traversed  by  an  ancient 
Roman  road,  still  known  to  the  peasantry  of  the 
neighbourhood  as  the  Via  Trajana.  Vases,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  renuuns  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
covered here,  but  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls 
indicates  that  it  was  only  a  small  town.  (Galatens, 
de  Situ  Jap^giae,  pp.  73, 74 ;  Bomanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  79 ; 
Mommsen,  U,  I.  DidUkU,  p.  60.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

BALISSUS  (BcAio-o-of ,  Pint.  Crats,  23),  a  small 
river  in  Mesopotamia,  below  Carrhae,  where  the  first 
battle  took  place  between  the  soldiers  of  Crassns 
and  the  Parthians;  and  where  Publius,  the  son  of 
Crassus,  and  many  of  his  men,  were  cut  off.  The 
name  of  this  river  appears  under  various  forms,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Balissus  of  Plutarch, 
the  Bellas  of  Ammianus  (zziii.  3),  and  the  Bilecha 
(jaiXrtxa)  of  Isid.Char.  (p.  3),  are  one  and  the  same 
stream.  It  flowed  in  a  westerly  duection  from  the 
Chaboras  {KkMr\  past  Gallinicum,  and  fell  into 
the  Euphrates.  Its  present  name  b  said  to  be 
Bdikhe,  (Forbiger,  voL iL  p.  628.)  [V] 

BALLA,  or  VALLA  (BdAAo,  Steph.  B.  #.  t>.; 
CM^Xm,  Ptol.  iiL  13.  §  40:  Eth,  BoAAoiOf,  Steph.; 
VaUaeus,  Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
placed  in  Pieria  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  the  mha- 
bitants  of  which  were  renaoved  to  Pythlum.  (Steph. 
t  c.)  As  Pythium  was  in  PerrhaeHa,  at  the  south- 
western foot  of  the  Pierian  mountains,  Leake  places 
Balla  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Pieria,  and  sup- 
poses that  Velvendo  may  have  derived  its  name 
fhxn  it  In  that  case  it  would  be  a  different  place 
from  the  Bala  of  the  ToMe,  which  stood  about 
midway  between  Dium  and  fierrhoea.  (Leake, 
Nortkem  Greece^  voL  iii.  p.  425.) 

BALO'MUM  (BAhMfiov),  the  name  of  part  of  the 
sea -coast  of  Gedroeia.  It  is  not  mentioned,  except 
by  Arrian  {Tnd.  23)  in  his  account  of  the  voyage  of 
Kearchus,  and  cannot  now  be  identified.  (Vincent, 
Navig.  of  Ind.  Oeean^  vol.  i.  p.  249.)  [V.] 

BALONGA  (BaA<fyyo:  Pahang^  the  chief  city 
of  the  "  Pirates'  country  "  (Aiyarfii'  x«^P«)»  on  the 
Sinus  Magnus,  on  the  E.  coast  of  tlie  peninsuki  of 
India  extra  Gangem.  (PtoL  vii.  2.  §  7 ;  he  also 
places  a  BaX&yKa  in  the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  vii.  2. 
§  25.)  [P.  S.] 

BALSA  {BdXffa:  Etk.  Balsenses,  Tavtra),  a 
considerable  town  of  Lusitania  in  Spain,  on  the  S. 
coast  It  was  the  first  station  W.  of  the  Anas,  after 
Esnris  at  the  river's  mouth,  at  the  distance  of  24 
M.  P.    (It  AnL  p.  426.)    It  belonged  to  the  Lu- 
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sitahi  (PKn.  iv.  21.  s.  85),  car  to  the  TuidiiK.  (Ptok 
ii.  5.  §  2.)  Pliny  enumerates  its  people  among  the 
stipendiarii ;  its  coins  show  that  it  was  a  munici- 
pium,  with  the  epithet  of  Felix.  (Plin.,  It.AnLj  Ptol. 
IL  cc, ;  Mela,  iii.  1  •  Marc.  Heiacl.  p.  42 ;  Geogi 
Bav.  iv.  43;  Sestini,  Med,  p.  3;  Mionnet,  SuppU 
vol.  i.  p.  3;  Besendi,  AtUiq.  LuiiL  iv.  p.  197;  Flo* 
rez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  ziv.  pp.  201,  209;  Ukert,  vol.  iL 
pt.  1.  p.  388.)  [P.  S.]    . 

BAXTL^.  Three  days*  sail  from  the  coast  of 
Scythia  lay  an  island  of  immense  majepoitude,  called 
Baltia  ;  this  being  the  name  which  Pliny  found  in 
Xenophon  of  Lampsacus.  Pytheas,  on  the  other 
hand,  called  it  Basilia.  (Plin.  zxxviL  7.  s.  11.) 
For  tiie  confusion  on  this  point,  see  Basilia. 

Whatever  may  be  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  exact 
geographical  position  of  the  ancient  Baltia,  the  word 
itselif  is  important  as  being  the  origin  of  our  term 
BaUie,  Little  less  certain  is  its  Slavonic  or  Lithu- 
anian origin,  since  so  little  is  it  German  that,  ex- 
cept in  England,  the  usual  name  foi  the  Baltic, 
amongst  the  Gothic  nations,  is  the  E<ut-SeA,  This 
helps  us  in  certain  points  of  criticism.  In  the  first 
place,  it  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  ambiguities 
of  the  early  writers,  who  took  their  names  frmn  two 
sources.  If  BaUia  was  Slavonic,  the  name  n<rria/ot 
{Eattmen)j  who  dwelt  on  its  coast,  was  German. 
Yet  each  is  found  in  Pytheas.  Hence  the  likelihood 
of  two  names  to  the  same  locality,  and  the  confusion 
arising  therefirom.  Again,  the  &ct  of  tlie  name 
being  strange  to  the  present  Germans  makes  the 
assumption  of  an  erroneous  application  of  it  all  the 
more  likely.  Name  for  name,  nothing  represents  the 
ancient  Baltia  so  closely  as  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Belts  between  the  Dimish  isles  and  Jutland.  But 
these  are  the  names  of  straits  of  loater,  not  of  islands 
of  land.  Yet  the  present  writer  beUeves  that  the 
Baltia  of  Pytheas  was  the  island  of  Fgen  wSeaiand 
(one  or  both),  and  that  the  name  Baltia  is  retained 
in  that  of  the  waters  that  bound  them.  He  would 
not,  however,  believe  this,  if  there  had  been  no  change 
in  language.  Had  that  been  uniform  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  confusion  which  he  assumes  would  have 
been  illegitimate. 

Another  speculation  connects  itself  with  the  root 
Bait-,  In  the  article  Ayabi,  a  principle  which  will 
bear  a  wide  application  has  been  suggested.  It  is 
as  follows:  iohen  the  name  of  a  non-historical  m- 
dindual  coincides  vnth  that  of  an  historictU  popu- 
lation {or  locaUty^t  the  individual  is  to  be  considered 
as  am  epongmus.  Now,  the  l^ends  of  the  country  of 
the  Getae  connected  them  with  the  Guttones  of  the 
Baltic;  indeed,  when  thename  Goth  became  prominent, 
the  original  seat  of  the  stock  was  laid  on  that  sea, 
sometimes  on  the  southern  coast  in  the  amber-coun- 
try, sometimes  aa  fiir  north  as  Scandinaria.  More 
than  this,  the  two  royal  lines  were  those  of  the  Bait" 
ungs  {Baltidae')f  and  the  ^md^ungs  (^AnuUidae), 
For  a  Balt^  or  an  Anudj  as  real  personages,  we  look 
in  vain.  Populations,  however,  to  which  they  were 
Epongmif  we  find  in  the  two  localities  Baltia  and 
Abalus  —  associated  localities  in  tlie  accredited 
mother-country.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BALYRA  {BaX^pa,  Pans.  iv.  33.  §  3),  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Pamisus  in  Messenia.  [PuMinue  ]  >  • 

BAMBOTUS.    [Libya.] 

BANACHA  (Bdvaxa^  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  Nachaba),  a  city  of  that  part  of  Arabia 
Petraea  which  was  situated  towards  Mesopotamia. 
(PtoL  V.  19.  §  7.)  Forster  takes  it  to  be  equivalent 
to  Beni-Nachath,  i.  e.  the  sons  of  Nahatb,  one  of  the 
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dukes  ot  Edom,  the  son  of  Beuel,  the  son  of  Esan. 
{&en.zxxvi.4;  Forst6r,^raWa,Tol.ii.p.52.)  [G.W.] 
BANADEDARI.  [Arae  Philajenobum.] 
BA'NASA  (Bdvcuraa,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  13),  a  colony 
of  Maoretania  Tingitana,  founded  by  Augustus,  and 
bearing  the  epithet  of  Valentia.  (Plin.  v.  1.)  Its 
site  is  difBcnlt  to  fix.  That  it  stood  on  the  river 
Subur  (Sebou)  is  clear  (Plin.  I  c),  but  whether  at 
its  mouth,  or  higher  up,  is  uncertain.  Ptoleraj 
places  it  among  tlie  inland  cities;  a  tenn,  it  is  true, 
not  used  by  him  in  the  context  with  great  strictness, 
but  the  longitude  he  assigns  to  Banasa  places  it 
some  distance  from  the  sea.  Pliny  seems  to  make 
it  inland;  and,  moreover,  states  its  distance  from 
Lizus  at  75  M.  P.,  while  he  places  the  mouth  of 
the  Subur  50  M.  P.  from  the  same  phu%.  The 
Itinerary  (p.  7)  gives  a  distance  of  only  40  M.  P. 
from  Banasa  to  Lixos  (namely,  Frigidis  24,  Lix  co- 
kmia  16);  and  the  difficulty  cannot  be  removed  by 
a  correction  <^  these  numbers,  for  the  total,  from 
Sala  to  Lixus,  of  which  they  form  a  part,  is  correct. 
The  site,  if  on  the  coast,  corresponds  to  Mehediak; 
if  inland  to  MamorOf  about  30  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  where  are  considerable  ruins.  [P.  S.] 

BANATIA,  a  town  of  the  Vacomagi,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  13).  Name  for  name,  it  coin- 
cides with  JSe^m-Castle  near  Nairn,  where,  in  1460, 
Boman  coins  were  found.  [R.  G.  L] 

BANDOBE'NE  (Baj'So^iji/^),  a  district  in  the 
extreme  N.  of  India  intra  Gangem,  about  the  river 
Choaspes.    (Strab.  xv.  p.  697.)  [P.  S.] 

BANDUSIAE  FONS,  a  fountain  in  Apulia,  a 
Cfew  miles  from  Venusia,  celebrated  by  Horace  in  a 
>£ beautiful  and  well-known  ode.     {Conn,  iii.   13.) 
'^  The  name  not  being  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  was 
^supposed  by  many  writers,  beginning  with  the  old 
^^choliast  Acron  (ad  /oc),  that  the  fountain  in  ques- 
.^  Mion  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Sabine  fann. 
V   VBut  the  Abb^  Chaupy  proved  that  a  fountain  about 
^  6  miles  S.  of  Venusia  was  known,  as  late  as  the  be- 
^  ;  x^  ginning  of  the  12th  century,  by  the  name  of  Fons 
^;  ^Bandusinus;  and  an  ancient  church  is  mentioned  in 
^  V  ecclesiastical  documents  as  *'  eoclesiam  SS.  MM. 
'~  ^^ .  '^Gervasi  et  Protasi  in  Bandtuino  Fonts  apud  Ve- 
' .  "inmiam."    Both  the  church  and  the  fountain  have 
'  now  disappeared,  but  the  site  of  the  former  is  well 
.  '  ^  known,  and  immediately  close  to  it  was  a  copious 
"Itource  called  Fontana  Grande^  the  waters  of  which 
'are  still  abundant,  though  the  fountain  itself  has 
*  been  intentionally  destroyed  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
xspot.  (Chaupy,  DScouverte  de  la  Mauon  d Horace^ 
^  vol.  iii.  pp.  364,  538 — 543.)     The  documentary 
evidence  seems  conclusive  in  favour  of  tlie  Venusian 
fountain;  but  a  source,  or  rather  basin,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  his  Sabine  farm  in  tlie  valley  of  Licema, 
now  called  Fonte  BeUo^  is  still  shown  to  travellers 
as  the  Fons  Bandusiae,  and  its  claim  to  that  dis- 
tinction is  strenuously  advocated  by  Dennis,  in  a 
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The  name  is  written,  in  the  older  editions  of  Horace, 
Blandusza,  but  the  best  MSS.  have  Bandusia. 
(Obbarius,  in  his  edition  of  the  Odet  of  Horace^  Jena, 
1848,  has  collected  all  the  authorities  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  a  note  on  the  ode  in  question.)    [E.  H.  B.] 
BANIA'NA.    [TuRDULi.] 
BANIENSES.     [Nobba  Caesarea.] 
BANIZOMENES,  a  maritime  tribe  of  the  west- 
em  coast  of  Arabia,  towards  the  north  of  the  Red 
Sea,  situated  next  to  the  country  of  the  Nabataei. 
Diodorus  (iii.  43)  describes  their  coast  as  a  bay  500 
fltqdia  deep,  the  month  of  which  is  so  obstru^^  by 
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pred^tous  rocks  as  to  be  inaccessible  lb  ships.  The 
inhabitants  lived  on  the  produce  of  their  hunting. 
There  was  there  a  most  sacred  temple,  held  in  great 
veneration  by  all  the  Arabs.  Burckhardt  describes 
\)m  Beni-Omrama  inhabiting  "the  mountains  be- 
tween Akaba  and  Moeyleh,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea;"  and  there  is  perhaps  sufficient  simi- 
krity  between  the  names  to  justify  Forster's  identi- 
fication, particularly  if,  as  is  said,  the  description  of 
the  gulf  and  of  the  three  adjacent  islands,  in  Dio- 
dcnrus,  exacUy  corresponds  with  tike  Bay  of  Moilah, 
and  the  three  islands  off  it  to  the  south.  (Forster, 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  ii.  p.  117.)  [G.  W.] 

BANNA.  [Petkia»a.] 
BANNIO.  [Gobannio.] 
BANNOMANNIA-  [Mentonomon.] 
BANOVALLUM.  [Isannavatia.] 
BA'NTIA  (Borrta:  Eih,  Bantinns),  a  small 
to^n  about  13  miles  SE.  of  Venusia.  PUny  reck<»is 
the  Bantini  among  the  Lucanians;  but  Livy  speaks 
of  it  as  in  Apulia,  and  Acron,  in  his  notes  on  Ho- 
race, also  calls  it  expressly  "  civitas  Apuliae." 
Horace  himself  alludes  to  it  as  one  of  the  places,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  familiar  to  his  boy- 
hood ;  and  his  expressions  indicate  this  wooded  cha- 
racter of  its  territory.  {Saltui  BaniinoSy  Hor.  Carm. 
iii.  4, 15;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Liv.  xxvii.  25;  Acrcxi, 
ad  loc.)  An  ancient  abbey,  named  Sta,  Maria  di 
Bami,  still  marks  its  site,  and  Holstenius  (Not.  m 
Cbtver,  p.  202)  tells  as  Jthat  in  his  time  some  remains 
of  tiie  ancient  town  were  visible  in  its  iminediate 
neighbourhood.  The  district  is  still  covered  with 
a  thick  forest,  now  called  Botco  deU*  Abadia, 
(Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.)  It  was  aroraig  the 
wooded  hiUs  between  Bantia  and  Venusia  that  the 
Roman  consuls  M.  Marcellus  and  T.  Quinctins  Cris- 
pinos  encamped  in  b.  c.  208,  and  where  the  skirmish 
took  place  in  which  Marcellus  was  killed,  and  his 
colleague  mortally  wounded.  (Liv.  xxvii.  25 — 27.) 
We  learn  from  inscriptions  that  Bantia  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  a  Municiiuum  under  the  Roman  Empire ; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  its 
class  is  a  bnxize  tablet,  commonly  known  as  the 
Tabula  Bantina,  which  was  discovered  in  the  year 
179 J,  at  Oppido,  8  miles  from  Banziy^  This  con-y^^ 
tains  a  Roman  law,  or  plebis-scitum,  reuLtive  to  the^f 
municipal  affairs  of  Bantia,  and  derives  its  chief  in- 
terest from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  written  both 
in  Latin  and  Oscan,  of  which  last  language  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  relics.  (Mommsen,  Unter 
Italischen  DialekU,  p.  145—168 ;  Bullett.  dell 
ImL  ArcL  1847,  p.  157.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BA'NTIA  (Bcu^r^a),  a  town  of  the  Calicoeiii,  in 

the  district  of  Dassaretia  in  lllvria.  (Polyb.  v.  108.) 

BANTOMANNIA.     [Mentonomon.] 

BANU'BABI  (Bai/o<t€apoi\  a  people  of  the  west 

coast  of  Arabia,  situated  between  the  Darrae  on  the 

north,  and  the  Arsae  on  the  south,  towards  the  north 
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letter  inserted  in  Milman's  Life  of  Horace  (p.  103)3^  of  the  modem  district  oiHedjaz,    (PtoL  vL  7.  §  4; 
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Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  129.)  [G.  W.] 
BAPHYRAS,  or  BA'PHYRUS  (Bo^iJ/wO,  * 
small  river  of  Macedcmia,  flowing  by  Dium  through 
marshes  into  the  sea.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  rci;6£8ef,  or  cuttle-fish.  (Liv.  xliv. 
6 ;  Athen.  vii.  p.  326,  d. ;  Lycophr.  274.)  Pau- 
sanias  (ix.  30.  §  8)  relates  that  this  was  the  same 
river  as  the  Helicon,  which,  af^er  flowing  75  sta- 
dia above  ground,  has  then  a  subterraneous  course 
of  22  stadia,  and  on  its  reappearanQe  is  navigable 
under  the  name  of  Baphyras.  (Leake,  Nw^^em 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  41 1.) 
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BAPTANA.    [Baoibtakvs  Moks.] 

BAQUA'TES.     [Bacuatae.] 

BA'BAGK     [LmnucA.] 

BA'BACES.     [Tapbobanb.] 

BARATE  (BctpoTTo,  Bapdrri),  on  the  road  from 
Iconlnm  {Koniyeh)  to  Tjana,  uid  50  M  P.  from 
lajnium.  Hamilton  found  on  his  route  eastward 
from  Koniyehy  near  Kara  Bounar^  a  remarkable 
trachjtic  crater,  and  there  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood several  umilar  cones.  The  distance  on  the 
map  frxnn  Komjftk  is  more  than  50  geographical 
miles.  He  thinks  that  these  Barathra  are  the 
Barata  of  the  Tables,  for  "  the  name,  which  signifies 
*  deep  pits,'  cannot  well  apply  to  anything  else  than 
these  renuurkable  craters,  which  must  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  ancients."  (JRenarckes^  &c.,  vol. 
ii  p.  217.)  The  conjecture  seems  probable.  [G.  L.] 

BARBANA  {Bqjana\  a  river  of  Illyria,  rising 
in  the  Bebian  Mountains,  flows  through  the  lake 
Labeatis,  and  forms,  with  the  Clausula,  which  flows 
into  it  just  below  Soodra,  the  river  called  Oriundus. 
Livy  seems  to  have  supposed  the  Oriundus  was  a 
third  stream  rising  in  Sit.  Scardus,  into  which  the 
other  two  discharged  themselves.  (Liv.  xliv.  31.) 

BARBARIA'KA.  1.  A  town  in  the  extreme  S.  of 
fiispania  Baetica,  10  M.P.  from  Galpe,  on  the 
road  to  Malaca  {IL  Ant,  p.  406),  identified  by  some 
with  Babbbscla.  (VVesseling,  ad  loc)  It  is  usu- 
jUIy  supposed  to  be  near  Ximena  de  la  FronUra ; 
bat  this  seems  very  doubtful.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  347.)     2.    [AUTBIGONBS.]  [P.  S.] 

BARBA'RIUM  Pb.  (BapSc^ioy  lUpov,  Plol.  iL 
5.  §  4;  CyS^iiimm4)s  ihs  m%imn  CWi  hmdlmi 
IttMiMH,  called  by  other  writers  Maqnum  Pro- 

IIONTOBIUK.  [P.  S.] 

BARBE'SULA  (Bap€iia6\a),  a  town  on  the 
eoast  of  Htspania  Baedca,  a  little  E.  of  Galpe,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  now  the  GuadiarOf  on  the 
£.  bank  of  which  are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  the 
place,  with  inscriptions.  (Mela,  ii.  6 ;  Plin.  iii.  3 ; 
Maxc  Herac.  pp.  39,  40;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  42;  Tzetz. 
€ka,  viiL  712;  Ptol.  iL  4.  §§  6,  7;  Fiorez,  Eap,  S. 
ix.  51,  zii.  307;  Ukert,  Gtograph,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  pp. 
295,  348.)  [P.  S.] 

.  BARBCXSTHENES,  a  mountam  in  Laconia,said 
bv  Livy  to  have  been  10  M.P.  from  Sparta,  was 
situated  NE.  of  the  city.  It  is  identified  by  Leake 
with  the  height  immediately  south  of  the  Khan  of 
Krevata.  (Liv.  xxxv.  27,  30;  Leake,  Peloponne- 
Jtoca,  p.  344.) 

BARCA,  or  BARGE  (Bdpicri,  ii  v6\ts  BopxeW, 
Scyl^  Eth,  BapKtuoSf  Barcaens ;  also  in  the  form 
Bopxcua,  Eth,  ^apKttidTTis,  Steph.  B.),  an  inland 
dty  of  Cyrenuca,  founded  by  a  body  of  seceders 
from  Gyrene,  under  the  Battiadae,  Perseus,  Zacyn« 
thus,  AriatomedCb,  and  Lycus,  who  were  driven,  by 
the  treatment  they  received  from  their  brother 
Aroesilans  IL,  king  of  Gyrene,  to  renounce  their 
all^riance,  and  to  establish  this  new  city  (about 
B.  c.  554).  At  the  same  time  they  induceid  the 
Libyans  of  the  interior  (rohs  AlSuas)  to  join  in 
their  revolt,  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  a^  from 
being  founded  in  the  midst  of  the  Libyans,  the  city 
bad  from  the  first  a  Greco-Libyan  character,  which 
it  always  retained.  (Herod,  iv.  160.)  An  indication 
of  this  Libyan  element  seems  to  be  furnished  by  the 
name  of  the  kmg  Alazir  (Herod,  iv.  164);  and  it  is 
an  intcrcstiDg  fact  that  nearly  the  same  name, 
Aladdeir,  occurs  in  an  ancient  genealogical  table 
found  at  Gyrene,  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inter,  No.  5147, 
Td.  iii.  p.  523.) 
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ArcfSilaus  II.  attempted  to  chastise  his  revolted 
Libyan  subjects.  They  fied  for  refuge  to  the  kindred 
tribes  in  the  deserts  on  the  east,  towards  Egypt, 
and,  as  Arcesilaus  pursued  them,  they  turned  upon 
him  and  utterly  defeated  him,  killing  7000  of  his 
soldiers :  soon  after  which  he  was  strangled  by  his 
own  brother  Learchns.  The  intestine  troubks  of 
Gyrene  now  gave  the  Barcaeans  an  opportunity  of 
extending  their  power  over  the  whole  of  the  W.  part 
of  Gyrenaica,  including  Uie  district  on  the  coast  (as 
far  as  Hesperides),  where  we  find  Uie  important 
port  of  Teuchiba  (aft.  Arsino6),  belonging  to 
them.  If  we  are  to  trust  traditions  preserved  by 
SeiTius  {ad  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  42),  they  carried  their 
arms  on  land  far  W.  over  the  region  of  the  Syrtes 
towards  Garthage,  and  acquired  such  a  maritime 
power  as  to  defeat  the  Phoenidans  in  a  naval  battle. 
The  terror  inspned  by  the  Persian  conquest  of 
Egypt  induced  the  princes  of  Barca,  as  well  as 
those  cf  Gyrene,  to  send  presents  to  Gambyses,  and 
to  promise  an  annual  tribute;  and  in  the  subsequent 
constitution  of  the  empire,  they  were  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  satrapy  of  Egypt  (Herod,  iii. 
13,  91.)  But  meanwhile  the  rising  power  of  Barca 
had  received  a  disastrous  overthrow.  In  the  ccm-. 
flicts  of  faction  at  Gyrene,  Arcesilaus  III.  had  fled 
to  his  father-in-law,  Alazir,  king  of  Barca;  but 
certain  exiles  from  Gyrene,  uniting  with  a  party  of 
the  Barcaeans,  attacked  both  kings  in  the  market- 
place, and  killed  them.  Upon  this,  Pheretima,  the 
mother  of  Arcesilaus,  one  of  those  incarnations  of 
female  revenge  whom  history  occasionally  exhibits, 
applied  for  aid  to  Aiyandes,  who  had  been  appointed 
satrap  of  Egypt  by  Gambyses,  and  retained  the 
o£5ce  under  Dareius.  Herodotus  was  doubtless 
right  in  supposing  that  Aiyandes  welcomed  the 
opportunity  wliich  seemed  to  present  itself,  for 
effecting  ^e  conquest  of  Libya.  He  collected  a 
powerful  army  anil  fleet;  but,  before  commencing 
hostilities  he  sent  a  herald  to  Barca,  demanding  to 
know  who  had  slain  Arcesilaus.  The  Barcaeans 
collectively  took  the  act  upon  themselves,  for  that 
they  had  sufiered  many  evils  at  his  hands.  The 
desired  pretext  being  thus  gained,  Aryandes  de- 
spatched the  expedition.  (Herod,  iv.  164.)  After 
a  fruitl^s  siege  of  nine  months,  during  which  the 
Barcaeans  displayed  skill  equal  to  their  courage, 
they  were  outwitted  by  a  perfidious  stratagem;  the 
Persians  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and  gave 
over  the  inhabitants  to  the  brutal  revenge  of  Phe- 
retima. Those  of  the  citizens  who  were  supposed 
to  have  had  most  share  in  her  son's  death  she  im- 
paled all  round  the  (drcuit  of  the  walls,  on  which 
she  fixed  as  bosses  the  breasts  of  their  wives.  The 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Baltiadae,  and  those 
who  were  clearly  guildess  cf  the  murder,  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  city.  The  rest  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  led  into  captivity  by  the  Persians  into 
Egypt,  and  were  afterwards  sent  to  Dareius,  who 
settled  them  in  a  village  of  Bactria,  which  was  still 
called  Barca  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iv.  200 — 
204).     These  events  occurred  about  b.  o.  510. 

The  tragic  history  of  Bjirca  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  mention  of  the  fate  of  Pheretima.  Re- 
turning with  the  Persian  army  to  Egypt,  she  died 
there  of  a  loathsome  disease  {(wca  yhp  €v\4w 
<|«ff<rf),  "  for  thus,"  adds  the  good  old  chronicler, 
"do  men  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  by  the 
excessive  indulgence  of  revenge  '*  (iv.  205)  :  to 
wliich  the  modem  historian  adds  another  reflection, 
I  curiously  illustrative  of  the  di£Eerent  points  of  riew 
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frnn  iriiich  the  ume  treat  nuj  In  eantmnpUted : — ' 
"  It  will  be  recollKUid  tint  Id  the  toos  of  this 
MmgB  wwiiKi  the  Libym  blood  wm  intermiied 
with  (1m  GnduL  PoIiIjcbI  nunitj  in  Greece  Fmper 
killi,  bat  Mldom,  if  erer,  niDtilata.  or  ibedi  the 
"     '    ■  ,'  (Grate,  Hiitorf  of  Gntce,  T«l.  It. 


^6«.) 

We  hw  Uttte  Tnore  of  Bare*,  till  ita  poUKca]  «i- 
tinctian  wu  mn;Jet«d,  nodn'  tbe  Ploknuea,  by  ttii 
nnwnl  of  the  great  body  of  its  inhabiunts  to  the 
new  dtj  of  Ptolkmaik,  erect«d  on  the  lite  of  the 
fiinner  port  <£  Bans.  Indeed,  the  new  citj  wooW 
arem  lo  have  ncared  the  name  of  the  old 
after  thit  period  the  geo^phen  apeak  of  Baira  and 
PtolonaiB  ai  ideatieal.  (Stisb.  ivil  p.  837 ;  TUn. 
T.  S;  Steph.  B.)  Ptolernj,  hsweTer,  distingnishea 
them  jvoperlj,  pladng  Birca  unoag  the  inlaod  cities 
(it.  4.  §  1 1 ) ;  a  proof  that,  bowoer  derated,  the  city 
Mill  Fiiated  in  the  Sod  century  of  our  em.  In  fact, 
it  long  BoiriTed  ita  more  ptnrerful  rival,  CjnDe. 
Under  the  later  empire  it  waa  an  epiMOpsI  Ke,  and 
nnder  the  Arnba  it  aeema  (thoogh  aane  dispute  this) 
to  bate  risen  to  renewed  importance,  oo  accoont  of 
its  poeiticn  op  the  roata  from  E)7pC  to  the  wcglnn 
pMrincee  of  Korth  Africa.  (Edriai,  iii.  3 ;  Bacth, 
WattdertBigm,  &c.  p.  40S.)  Meanwhile  its  niune 
has  iiirrivBd  to  the  peeenl  day  in  that  of  the  dis- 
trict of  which  it  Has  the  capital,  the  ]Tonnce  of 
Barca,  m  the  regency  of  Tripoli;  and  it  was  trana- 
ftrrsd,  onder  the  Romans,  lo  the  tarbnlent  Libyan 
people,  who  lived  as  nomads  in  that  district  (Bar- 
CAn-  nnnp.  Polyaen.  vii.  38;  Aen.  Pgllon;.  37.) 
The  Barcaans  were  celebrated  for  their  lace  of 
horses;  and  a  Greek  writer  repeats  a  traditionary 
boast  that  they  had  lamt  the  breeding  of  hones 
from  Pooddon,  and  the  nae  of  the  chariot  from  Athma. 
(Stoph.  B.  L  c.)  These  were  the  horeca  which 
gained  the  last  Arceailana  of  Cyrene  hii  place  in  the 
poetry  of  Pindar. 

The  poaition  of  Bara  ia  accnrateiy  described  by 
Ecylai  (pp.  4S,  46,  Hndson),  who  places  its  harbonr 
{MiJir  i  Karl  Btlfwiir)  SOO  stadia  from  Cyicne,  and 
G20  from  Heiperidta,  and  the  ci^  itself  100  stadia 
from  the  sea,  that  is,  by  the  mott  direct  raule,  up  a 
ravine,  for  the  nnd  is  much  longer.  It  stood  on  the 
suTiimil  of  the  terraces  which  overlook  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Greater  Syrtia,  in  a  plain  which,  though  lur- 
Toondfd  by  the  sands  of  tbe  deaert  table-land  (^Dttrrt 
ofBfcrta),  is  well  watered,  and  beautifully  tntile. 
The  plain  is  called  El-Verfeh,  and  the  same  name 
is  often  given  to  the  mina  which  mark  the  site  of 
Barca,  hut  the  Anbs  call  them  El-Mntinalt.  These 
mina  are  very  incnnsidenihle,  which  is  at  once  ac- 
counted for  by  the  teenrded  fact  that  Ibe  dty  waa 
built  of  brick  (Steph.  B.),  and,  in  all  probability, 
imbnnit  brick.  (Barth,  p.  405.)  The  few  mina 
which  remain  are  mpposed  by  Barth  to  belong  to  tbe 
Arab  city,  with  tbe  eiceptinn  of  those  of  the  cisterns, 
on  Khich  this,  like  the  other  gteu  cities  of  Africa. 
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WIS  OiUrely  built,  and  tt  which  three  still  remuo. 
Eastward  of  tbe  valley  in  which  tbe  dty  stands  the 
route  to  C  jrene  Ilea  acroas  the  desert,  and  through  a 
narrow  defile,  the  di^culty  of  which  may  have  been 
one  ouue  ef  the  ease  with  which  the  power  (J  Barca 
appean  to  have  been  establbhed.  (Beechey,  De  bi 
Cella,  Pacho,  Barth;  crsnp.  Cvbkhaica) 

The  above  coin  reprwenis,  on  the  obverse,  tba 
heivt  of  Ammtm,  aad  on  the  reverse  the  ptant  sil- 
phlum,  for  the  growth  of  which  Cyrenaira  wae 
Eunons,  with  the  legend  BAPKAI  in  Sapnaita. 
(Eckbel.  vol.iv.  p.128.)  [P.  S.1 

BABCA  BACTRIANAE.    [Bactiuama.] 

BABCAEA.    [Babga,  Bahcakl] 

BABCAEI  (BofiKaioi),  the  people  rf  Babca. 
This  is  made  a  separate  article  for  tbe  purpose  of 
correcting  the  enw  of  moat  conpilen,  wbu  mention 
a  Libyan  tribe  of  the  name  on  the  authority  of 
Herodotns.  That  the  city  waa  in  the  midst  of 
Libyan  tribes,  and  that  its  population  was  to  a  great 
extent  Libyan,  ia  nnqoestioaable ;  but  the  oamt 
^orcon',  in  Herodotni,  always  refers  to  the  city  and 
its  neighbonrbood ;  and  it  may  easily  be  inferred 
from  his  statements  that  the  Libyau  {«aple,  among 
whom  the  aty  was  (bunded,  were  the  Auschisab. 
Uerodotos  eipressly  distinguiabea  tba  fiarcaci,  to- 
gether with  the  Cjtenaeans,  from  tbe  neighbouring 
Libyan  tribes.  (iiL  13,91.)  It  is  tme  that  Ftidemj 
calls  the  native  tribes  above  the  Libyan  Penlapoli* 
Babcitae  (Bapanriu,  It.  4.  g  9),  and  that  Virgil 
[Atn.  iv.  43),  by  a  poetical  antidiMIiaD.  nienlioni 
the  Bairaa  am«ig  Ibe  native  peoples  of  N.  Africa : 
"  Hinc  deseita  sit!  regio  lateque  furent«s  Barcao.'' 
But  snch  eipreasoia  belong  to  a  period  when  tba 
natre  had  been  long  nmx  erleDdnl  from  tbe  city  to 
thii  district  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  and  whicb 
Herodotns  calls  Bahcaea  (Sopnilii,  it.  171),  frum 
which  district  in  torn,  as  usual,  the  Libyan  inha- 
bitants of  Uter  lime  received  their  name.  (See  also 
titeph.  B.  (.  f .  B^fpinr ;  ical  BapKojiHiTir  tdtiir,  ^offl 
Bo^nur  Itrtt,  but  tbe  reading  is  doubtfiil,  and 
recent  edlMrs  give  frsi.) 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  denied  that  the  name  may 
possibly  have  b(«D  of  Libyan  origin;  but  it  is  some- 
what imporiant  to  otoerve  that  Hnodotus  does  not 
make  the  statement  usually  ascribed  to  him.  For 
the  argnmenta  in  favour  <rf  the  eiittence  of  Barca 

lion,  see  Pacho  ( Voyage  daai  la  Hannanqim, 
17S,  foil.).  [P.  S.] 

BA'BCINO  (Bofwu^r,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  8),  BA'B- 
CENO  (/H'm.  Am.  pp.  3S0,  398),  in  the  later 
writers  BA'BCELO  (Avien.  Or.  Mar.  520)  and 
BARCELONA  {Geogr.  Rm.  iv.  42,  t.  3 ;  Aeth. 
Cotmogr.  p.  SO,  ed.  Basil.  1575),  which  name  it 
still  piwerves,  was  a  city  rf  the  Laletaiu,  on  the  E. 
ooast  of  Hispania  TarTaconensii,  a  little  N.  rf  the 
ter  Bnbricalua  {Llobrtgal),  and  about  half  way  be- 
FeentheIbetuB(£iro)andthePyrenc(a.  Theonij 
furmaliiBi  respecting  its  early  history  (nnsttts  in 
meHative  traditions  referred  to  by  tbe  later  Roman 
riters,  to  the  efiect  that  it  was  fbunded  by  Hercukc 
400  years  betbrn  the  building  of  Itome,  and  that  it 
~ras  nbuilt  by  Hamilcar  Bajcas,  who  gave  it  the 
lameof  his  &mily.  (Or».  vii.  143;  Minano,  Dic- 
kon, vol.  L  ]i  391 ;  Anson.  Epiit.  iiiv.  68,  69, 
''uBka  Barcino.)  Under  llis  Romans  It  waa  a 
lolony,  with  the  surname  of  Fannlia  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
I.  4),  or,  in  full,  Colonia  favtalia  Mia  AvguHa 
Pia  Barciai).   (inscr.  op.  Gruler,  p.496,  Dos.  5,  6.) 
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Mek  (ii.  6)  menUons  it  amoDg  tfafe  small  towns  of 
the  dikrict,  probablj  as  it  waa  eclipsed  by  its  neigb- 
boor  Tanraco;  bat  it  maj  be  gathered  from  later 
miteiB  that  it  gradually  grew  in  wealth  and  coDse- 
qaenoe,  favoared  as  it  was  with  a  beantifal  sitoation 
and  an  ezoellent  haiboor.  (Arien.  Or.  Mar,  L  c, ; 
"  £t  Barcilonnm  amoena  sedes  ditiam.")  It  enjoyed 
immunity  from  imperial  burthens.  (Paul.  Dig.  1. 
tit  15,  de  Cens.)  In  modem  times  it  has  entirely 
supplanted  Tabraco  in  importance,  owing  to  its 
submitting  to  the  Moors  when  they  destroyed  the 
latter  city. 

As  the  land  has  gained  upon  the  sea  along  this 
coast,  the  modem  city  stands  for  the  most  part  £.  of 
the  ancient  (mm,  only  a  portion  of  the  site  being 
common  to  the  two.  The  rains  of  the  andent  dty 
are  inconsiderable;  they  are  described  by  Laborde 
(//•Vb.  de  FEtpagrtej  yol.  ii.  p.  41»  3rd  ed.),  Minano 
iDhdom.  I.  c),  and  Ford  (ffandbooi  of  Spain,  p. 
229). 

There  is  a  coin  of  Galba,  with  the  epigraph,  col. 
BARCUio.  FAVEimA.  (Baschs,  Lex,  Hei  Num. 
«.  r.)  [P.  S.] 

BABDEBATE,  a  town  of  Liguria,  included  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7)  among  the  "  nobilia  oppida  "  of 
the  interior  of  that  province,  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Padus;  but  notwithstanding  this  epithet, 
we  find  no  otiier  mention  of  the  name;  and  its  situ- 
ation is  wholly  unknown.  The  modem  town  of 
Bra,  supposed  by  some  writers  to  occupy  its  site,  is 
certainly  too  near  Pollentia.  [£.  H.  B.] 

BABD1NE&     [Ghrtsorrhoas.] 

BABDO,  a  dty  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  mentioned 
br  Livy  (xxiii.  21).  Its  site  is  not  known.  [P.  S.] 
'  BABE'A  (Bo^c/o,  PtoL  ii.  4.  §8;  Baria,  Geogr, 
Bar.  iv.  42:  Vera\  a  town  of  the  Bastuli,  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  in  the  extreme  S£.,  reckoned  aa  be- 
longing to  the  proTinoe  of  Baetica,  though  within 
the  bwindaries  of  Tarraconensis.  (Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  4, 
adeeriptum  Baeiicae  Barea;  Florez,  Esp.  S,  z.  4, 
iz.  4;  coins,  Sestini,  p.  35.)  [P.  S.] 

BAliOASA  (Bdpyaea:  Elk,  Bapyaffiir6s),  a 
city  of  Caria.  The  Ethnic  name  is  given  by  Ste- 
pfaanus  Ml  the  authori^  of  ApoUonius  in  his  Carica, 
There  are  also  coins  of  Bar^isa  with  the  epigraph 
BapymniyAy.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  656), 
who,  after  speaking  of  Cnidos,  says,  **  then  Ceramus 
and  Bargasa,  smdl  pkces  above  the  sea.'*  The 
next  place  that  be  mentions  is  Halicamassus.  Bar- 
gasa is  therefore  between  Cnidus  and  Halicamassus. 
Leake  phuxis  Baigasa  in  his  map,  by  conjecture,  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cos,  at  a  pboe  which  he 
marks  DjowUa;  this  seems  to  be  the  Giva  of 
Cramer.  Keither  of  them  states  the  authority  for 
this  position.  [G.  L.] 

BABGULUM,  a  town  in  Epelrus  of  uncertain 
site.  (Liv.  xzix.  13.) 

BABGU'SII  (BofTo^ioi),  one  of  the  lesser  peojJes 
£.  of  the  Ilergetes,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  pro- 
bably along  the  river  Sagarra,  (Polyb.  iii.  35 ;  Liv. 
xxi.  19,  23;  Steph.  B.  #.v.;  Ukert,  Geoffraphie, 
Tol  U.  pt.  1,  p.  427.)  [P.  S.] 

BABGY'LIA  (tA  BofyyvAfa:  Eth.  BapyvXidrris: 
and  Bareyletes,  Cic  ad  Fatn.  xiii.  56),  a  city  of 
Caria  (Steph.  i.  v.),  "which  the  Carians  name 
Andanus,  calling  it  a  foundation  of  Adiilles;  and  it 
is  near  lasus  and  Myndus."  Mela  (i.  16),  who 
calls  it  BargyloH,  also  places  it  on  the  bay  of  lasus; 
and  the  bay  of  lasus  was  also  called  Baigylieticus. 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  17;  Polyb.  xvi.  12.)  Chandler,  who 
was  in  these  parts,  could  not  find  Bargylla.     Leake 
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oonjectnres  that  it  may  be  on  the  bay  between 
Pcuha  Litndne  and  At^  Kdlesu 

There  was  at  Baigylia  a  statue  of  Artemis  Cin- 
dyas  under  the  bare  i>ky,  probably  in  a  temple,  about 
which  statue  the  incredible  stoiy  waa  told,  that 
neither  rain  nor  snow  ever  foil  on  it.  (Polyb.  xvL 
12;  oomp.  the  oormpt  pcissage  in  Strabo,  p.  658, 
and  Groskurd's  note,  vol.  iii,  p.  54.)  Philip  III.  of 
Macedonia  had  a  garrison  in  Bargylia  which  the  Bo> 
mans  required  him  to  withdraw  as  one  of  the  terms 
of  peace  (Liv.  xxxiii.  30;  Polyb.  xvii.  2,  xviii.31); 
and  the  Bargyliatae  were  declared  free.      [G.  L.] 

BABIS  (Bdfiis),  a  mountain  of  Armenia,  situated, 
according  to  Nicholas  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  AtUiq, 
i.  3.  §  26),  near  the  district  of  Minyas,  the  Minni  of 
Scripture.  According  to  this  historian  it  was  this 
place  where  the  ark  rested  before  the  deluge.  St 
Martin  {Mim.  tur  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  265)  iden- 
tifies it  with  Mt.  VaraZf  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Armenia.  (Comp.  Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrai.  vol. 
ii.  p.  7;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  x.  p.  83.)  [E.  B.  J; 

BABIS,  a  river  of  Limtrica,  in  India.    [P.  S.] 

BABIS.     [Veretum.] 

BA'BIUM  (Bdpiov,  BopTyof  :  Eth,  Barinus),  a 
maritime  dty  of  Apulia,  atuated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  about  75  miles  from  Bmndusium,  and  36 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidns.  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  283, 
gives  700  stadia  for  the  former,  and  400  for  the 
latter  distance;  but  both  are  greatly  overstated. 
Comp.  Itin.  Ant.  p.  1 1 7 ;  Tab.  Pent ;  and  Bomanelli, 
vd.  ii.  p.  160.)  It  is  still  called  Bart,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  but  does  pot  appear  to  have  enjoyed  equal 
consideration  in  andent  times.  No  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  history  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Apulia 
by  the  Bomans,  and  we  have  no  account  of  its  origin, 
but  its  cdns  attest  that  it  had  early  recdved  a  great 
amount  of  Greek  influence,  probably  from  the  ndgh- 
bouring  dty  of  Tarentum ;  and  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  some  ronsideration  in  the  3rd 
century  b.  c.  (Millingen,  NumumaHque  de  Fltalie, 
p.  149 ;  Mommsen,  JDas  Romuche  Muneweeen,  p. 
335.)  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Livy  (xl.  18), 
and  noticed  by  Horace  as  a  fishing-town.  (Bart 
moenia  piscoai^  Sat.  i.  5,  97.)  Tadtus  also  men- 
tions it  as  a  Mnnidpium  of  Apulia,  and  the  name 
is  found  in  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  the  other  geographers 
among  the  towns  belonging  to  that  province.  (Tac. 
Ami.  xvi.  9;  Strab.  vi.  p.  283;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
PtoL  iiL  1.  §  15;  Mda,  ii.  4;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  211.) 
Its  position  on  the  Via  Appia  or  Traiana,  as  well  as 
its  port,  contributed  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  risen  above  the  condition 
of  an  ordinaiy  municipal  town  until  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire.  But  in  the  10th  centuiy,  after 
its  possession  had  been  long  disputed  by  the  L<nn- 
bards,  Saracens,  and  Greeks,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
Apulia,  and  the  residence  d[  the  Catapan  or  governor 
of  the  province.  It  still  contains  near  20,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  now  called  the  Terra  di 
Bari  No  vestiges  of  antiquity  remain  there,  except 
several  inscriptions  of  Boman  date;  but  excavations 
in  the  neighbourhood  have  brought  to  light  numerous 
painted  vases,  which,  as  well  as  its  coins,  attest  the 
influence  of  Greek  art  and  civilization  at  Barium. 
(Bomanelli,  vol.  iL  p.  158;  Swinbume's  Travels, 
Tol.  i.  p.  191 — 200;  Giustiniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  vol.  iL 
p.  178 — 197.)  A  cross  road  leading  direct  from 
Barium  to  Tarentum  is  mentioned  in  the  Itin.  Ant. 
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(p.  119);  the  distance  is  ccrrectiv  given  at  60  R 
miles.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  BARIUM. 

BARNA  (Bdpya,  Arrian.  Ind,  27),  a  small  village 
at  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  halted  for  a  short 
time.  It  was  the  next  place  to  Balomura,  and  is 
probabl/  the  same  as  the  Badara  (Baidpa  FtSfM- 
alas)  of  Ptolemy,  (vi.  21.  §  5.)  (Vincent,  Navig. 
of  Indian  Ocean,  vol.  i.  p.  250.)  [V.] 

BARNUS  (Bapyovs),  a  town  on  the  Via  Egnatia, 
and  apparen  Ij  upon  the  confines  of  Illyria  and  Ma- 
cedonia, between  Lychnidus  and  Heracleia.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  322.)  Leake,  however,  conjectures 
that  it  may  be  the  same  place  as  Amissa,  B  being 
a  common  Macedonian  prefix.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  316.)    [Armisba.] 

BAROMACL    [Caesaromaqus.] 

BARSAMPSE  (Bapcrdfuf^),  a  place  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  §  5)  as  being  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  Lat  36°  15',  long.  72«>  20'.  Ritter 
(Erdkmdej  vol.  x.  p.  1000)  fixes  its  position  S.E. 
of  Betham-maria  at  the  spot  where  the  Euphrates 
makes  a  bend  to  the  W.  opposite  to  the  caves  and 
ruins  of  El  Akatin.  The  name  is  Syrian,  and  has 
been  identified  as  Beth-Shemesb,  or  Temple  of  the 
Sun.  [E.B.J.] 

BARSITA.    [BoRSiPPA.] 

BARYGA'ZA,  BABYGAZE'NUS  SINUS.  [In- 
dia.] 

BASA  or  BASAG,  a  place  on  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  mentioned  only  by  Plinj  (vi.  28.  s.  32), 
perhaps  identical  with  Ptolemy's  Abisa  or  Abissagi, 
a  city  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Salachitae,  near  the 
Straits  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  ancient  site  Forster 
identifies  with  Abtua^  a  town  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gulf  of  Bassas,  between  Harmin 
and  Ras-al-Had,  under  the  Palheiros  Mountains, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  the  Didymi  mcmtes  of  Pto- 
lemy.  (AraWa,  vol.iLpp.182,  235.)     [G.  W.] 

BASANITES  MONS  (Bflurovfrou  XlOov  6pos, 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  27),  formed  a  portion  of  the  rocky 
bounds  17  of  the  Nile  Valley  to  the  east  It  lay 
about  lat.  23°  N.,  between  Syene  and  Berenice  on  the 
Red  Sea.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were  pro- 
bably the  Castra  Lapidariorum  of  the  Notitia  Imperii 
The  stone  (Bcio-avos),  from  which  the  mountain  de- 
rived its  name,  was  the  Lapis  Lydius  of  Pliny 
(xxxvL  20.  §  22),  and  was  used  in  architecture  for 
cornices  of  buildings,  for  whetstones,  and  also  in  the 
assay  of  metals.  Geologists  doubt  whether  the  Ba- 
sanus  were  basalt  or  hornblende.         [W.  B.  D.] 

BASANTE,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  called  ad 
Basante  in  Peutinger.  Table,  whereas  in  several 
Itineraries  (i4fit  p.  1 3 1 ,  Hier,  p.  563)  and  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  16.  §  8)  it  is  called  Bassiana  (Baa-crlaya.^ 
Ruins  of  the  pUoe  are  still  existing  near  the  village 
of  Dobrincze.  [L.  S.] 

BASHAN  (Bcur^y,  Baa-ay7Tis\  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  identical  with  Batanaea;  but  as  Bashan 
was  comprehended  in  the  country  called  Peraea  by 
Josephus,~>  which  be  extends  from  Machaerus  to 
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Pella,  and  evefl  north  of  that — (for  he  reckons 
Gadara  as  the  capital  of  Peraea,  B.  J.  iv.  7.  §  3), 
and  Peiaea  is  distinguished  from  Batanaea  {Am. 
xvii.  13.  §  4,  B,  J.  iii.  3.  §  5),  they  are  certainly 
distinct.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Amorites  at  the 
period  of  the  coming  in  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  on  the  conquest  of  Og,  was  settled  by  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  (Numb.  xxL  33—35,  xxxii.; 
Beut.  iii.  1 — 17.)  It  extended  from  the  brook 
Jabbok  (Zurka)  to  Mount  Hermon  {GdteUeah- 
Skeikh)y  and  waff  divided  into  several  districts,  of 
which  we  have  particular  mention  of  "  the  country 
of  Argob,"  —  afterwards  named  from  its  conqueror 
«  Bashan-havoth-Jwr"  (/&.  v.  13, 14),— and  Edrei, 
in  which  was  situated  the  royal  city  Astaroth. 
(Deut.  i.  4,  Joth.  xiii.  12, 29--31.)  It  was  cele- 
brated for  the  excellency  of  its  pastures;  and  the 
sheep  and  oxen  of  Bashan  were  proverbial.  (DeuL 
xxxii.  14;  Psal.  xxii.  12;  Ezek.  xxxix.  18;  A  maty 
iv.  1.)    For  its  civil  history  see  Peraea.    [G.W.] 

BASI'LIA.  1.  (Batel,  or  B6le),  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Bdle,  Is  first  mentioned  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxx.  3),  who  speaks  of  a  fortress, 
Robur,  being  built  near  Basilia  by  the  emperor 
Valentinian  L  A.D.  374.  After  the  ruin  of  Augusto 
Rauracorum  {Augst),  Basilia  became  a  place  of 
importance,  and  in  the  Notitia  it  is  named  Civitas 
Basiliensium.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries 
or  the  Table. 

2.  This  name  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  be- 
tween Durocortorum  (/SAetnw),  and  Axuenna 
[Axuenna],  and  the  distance  is  marked  x.  from 
Durocortorum  and  xii.  from  Axuenna.  D'Anville 
(Notice)  makes  a  guess  at  its  position.     [G.  L  ] 

BASI'LLA.  The  island  which  Pytheas  called  Aba- 
lus,  Timaeus  called  Basilia.  (Plin.  xxxm  7.  s.  1 1 .) 
It  produced  amber.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Baltia 
of  Pytheas  was  the  Basilia  of  Tunaeus.  Zeuss  (p. 
270)  reasonably  suggests  that,  although  there  is  a 
c(Hifusion  in  the  geography  which  cannot  be  satis* 
£HCtorily  unravelled,  the  word  Basilia  is  the  name  of 
the  present  island  Oetel.  [Baltia  and  Mentono- 
MON.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

BA'SILIS  (BcutiAii,  BeuriKis  :  Eth,  BcuriKhiis), 
a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  on  the 
Alpheius,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Arcadian 
king  Cypselus,  and  containing  a  temple  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  I>emeter.  It  is  identified  by  Kiepert  in  his 
map  with  the  CypseU  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (v. 
33).  There  are  a  few  remams  of  Basilis  near  Ktf- 
parissia.  (Pans.  viii.  30.  §  5;  Athen.  p.  609,  e.; 
Steph.  B.  8.  v.;  Leake,  AforeOj  vol.  il  p.  293;  Ross, 
ReiMn  im  Petopotmes,  vol.  i.  p.  89.)    [Cypsela.Q 

BASSAE.    [Phigaua.] 

BASSIANA-     [Basante.] 

BASTA,  a  town  of  Calabria,  described  by  Pliny 
(iii.  11.  s.  16)  as  situated  between  Hydruutura  and 
the  lapygian  Promontory.  Its  name  is  still  re- 
tained by  the  little  village  of  Vaste  near  Poggiardo, 
about  10  miles  SW.  of  Otranto,  and  19  from  the 
Capo  deUa  Leuca  (the  lapygian  Promontory). 
Galateo,  a  local  topographer  of  the  16th  century, 
speaks  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  as  visible 
in  his  time ;  while  witliont  the  walls  were  numerous 
sepulchres,  in  which  were  discovered  vases,  arms, 
and  other  objects  of  bronze,  as  well  as  an  inscription, 
curious  as  being  one  of  the  most  considerable  rcUcs 
of  the  Messapian  dialect  (Galateo,  de  Situ  laptf- 
giae,  pp.  96, 97 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  30, 31 ;  Grutcr, 
Inscr.  pp.  145-5;  Mommscn^  Unter  Italischen  Dia- 
lekte,  p.  52—56.)  5^/  ?v^//n;y^//i^yv.^^  * /^^S^ 
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The  Bastbrdimi  of  Plinyi  mentioned  bj  him 
shortly  afterwards  among  the  "  Calabrormn  Mediter- 
xanei/'  mnst  certainly  be  the  inhabitants  of  Basta, 
thoQgh  the  ethnic  form  is  corioos.        [E.  H.  B.] 

BASTARNAE  (Bcurrdpycu)  or  BASTERNAE 
(Baarippcu),  (me  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Sar- 
matia  Eon^iaea,  first  became  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  wan  with  Philip  and  Perseus,  kings  of 
Macedoniaf  to  the  latter  of  whom  they  furnished 
20,000  mercenaries.  Various  accounts  wore  given  of 
their  origin;  but  they  were  generally  supposed  to  be 
of  the  German  race.  Their  first  settlements  in  Sar- 
matia  seem  to  have  been  in  the  highlands  between 
the  Tkeisa  and  Marck^  whence  they  pressed  forward 
to  the  lower  Danube,  as  &r  as  its  month,  where  a 
portion  of  the  people,  settling  in  tlie  island  of  Peuce, 
obtained  the  name  of  Peucini.  They  also  extended 
to  tlie  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  where  they  made  pre- 
datory incursions  into  Thrace,  and  engaged  in  war 
with  the  governors  of  the  Roman  province  of  JA^tx- 
dcmia.  They  were  driven  back  across  the  Danube 
by  M.  Crsssus,  in  b.  c.  30.  In  the  later  geographers 
we  find  them  settled  between  the  Tyras  (^Dniester) 
and  Borysthenes  (Z^nieper),  the  Peucini  remaining 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Other  tribes  of  them 
are  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Atmoni  and  Si- 
dooes.  They  were  a  wild  people,  remarkable  for 
their  stature  and  their  courage.  They  lived  entirely 
by  war;  and  carried  their  women  and  children  with 
them  on  waggons.  Their  main  force  was  their  ca- 
valry, supported  by  a  light  infantry,  trained  to  keep 
np,  even  at  full  speed,  with  the  horsemen,  each  ol 
whom  was  accompanied  by  one  of  these  foot-soldiers 
(vapa§<in}f).  Their  government  was  r^aL  (Po- 
lyb.  xxvi.  9;  Strab.  iL  pp.  93,  118,  vi.  pp.  291, 294, 
vii.  pu  305,  et  seq. ;  Scymn.  Fr.  50;  Memnon,  29; 
Appian,  MUhr,  69,  71,  de  Reb.  Maced.  16  ;  Dion 
Caas.  zxxiv.  17,  li.  23,  et  seq.;  Plut.  Aem.  Paul.  12; 
Lit.  xl.  5,  57,  et  seq.,  xliv.  26,  et  seq.;  Tac.  Ann, 
ii.  65,  Germ.  46  ;  Justin,  xxxii.  3 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s. 
25;  Ptol  iii.  5.  §  19  ;  and  many  other  passages  of 
andent  writers;  Ukert,  Georg.  d,  Griech,  u,  Rom. 
voL  iii.  pt.  2,  pp.  427,  428.)  [P.  S.] 

BASTETA'NI,  BASTITA'NI,  BASTU'LI  (Bar- 
nfTaifolj  BoffTirayoij  BturroQAoi),  according  to 
Steabo,  were  a  people  of  Hispania  Baetica,  occupymg 
the  whole  of  the  &  coast,  fnmi  Calpe  on  the  W.  to 
Barea  on  the  £.,  which  was  called  ^m  them  Bas- 
TBTAKIA  (BaoTTTTOJ^/a).  They  also  extended  inland, 
on  the  £.,  along  M.  Orospeda.  But  Ptolemy  dis> 
tinguishes  the  Bastuli  from  the  Bastetani,  placing 
the  latter  E.  of  the  former,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
the  Oretani,  and  extending  the  Bastuli  W.  as  fur 
as  the  month  of  the  Baetis.  They  were  a  mixed  race, 
partly  Iberian  and  partly  Phoenician,  and  hence 
Ptolemy  speaks  of  them  as  BoorovAoi  oi  KaXovfiwol 
Uoiroly  imd  Appian  calls  them  B\a(rroipolinK§s 
{Higp.  56).  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  139,  155,  156,  162; 
MeU,  iiL  1 ;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3  ;  Ptol.  u.  4.  §§  6,  9; 
Ukert, vol ii.pt.  1, pp.308, 309, 315, 406).    [P.S.] 

BA'STIA.     [Mbntesa  Bastia.] 

BATA  (Bctro),  a  village  and  harbour  in  Sarmatia 
Aftiatica,  on  the  Euxine,  400  stadia  S.  of  Sinda,  and 
near  the  month  of  the  river  Psychms.  (Strab.  xL 
p.  496;  Ptol.  v.  9.  §  8.)  [P.  S.] 

BATANA     [ECBATANA.] 

BATANAEA  (Barara/a),  a  district  to  the  NE. 
of  Palestine,  situated  between  Gaulonitis  (which 
bounded  Galilee  on  the  east,  and  extended  from  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan)  and 
Itniaea  or  Auranitis,  haNiiig  Trachonitis  on   the 
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north.  (Reland,  Palaest.  p.  108.)  It  was  added  t6 
the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Augustus 
(Joseph.  AnL  xv.  10.  §  1),  and  afterwards  compre- 
hended with  Itaraea  (or  Aulonitis)  and  Trachonitis, 
in  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  (xvii.  13.  §  4;  comp.  St 
Luke,  iii.  1 ;  Reland,  pp.  108,  202.)  It  is  reckoned 
to  Syria  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §  25).  [G.  W.] 

BATAVA  CASTRA  (Passau),  also  called  BaU- 
Tinum  oppidum,  a  town  or  rather  a  fort  in  Vinde> 
licia,  at  the  point  where  the  Aenus  flows  into  the 
Danube,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Bdodumm.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  ninth  Bata- 
▼ian  cohort  was  stationed  there.  (Eugipp.  ViL 
Sever.  22.  and  27;  NotU.  Imper.)  [L.  S.] 

BA'TAVI,  or  BATAVI  (Barovof,  Bordowt), 
fat  the  Romans  seem  to  have  pronounced  tlie  name 
both  ways  (Juven.  viiL  51 ;  Lucan,  i.  431),  a  people 
who  are  first  mentioned  by  Caesar  {B.  G.  iv.  10). 
The  name  is  also  written  Vatavi  in  some  MSS.  of 
Caesar;  and  there  are  other  varieties  of  the  name. 
The  Batavi  were  a  branch,  or  part  of  the  Chatti,  a 
German  people,  who  left  their  home  in  consequence 
of  domestic  broils,  and  occupied  an  island  in  the 
Rhine,  where  they  became  included  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  though  they  paid  the  Romans  no  taxes,  and 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  ground  by  the  Publicani : 
they  were  only  used  as  soldiers.  (Tac  Germ.  i.  29, 
HieL  iv.  12.)  They  occupied  this  island  in  Caesar's 
time.  B.  c.  55,  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  they 
had  been  there.  The  Batavi  were  good  horsemen, 
and  were  employed  as  cavalry  by  the  Romans  in 
their  campaigns  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  Britain 
(Tac  Hisi.  iv.  12),  and  also  as  infantiy  (^Agric.  36). 
In  the  time  of  Vitellios  (a.  d.  69)  Claudius  Civilis, 
a  Batavian  chief,  who,  or  one  of  his  ancestors,  as 
we  may  infer  from  his  name,  liad  obtained  the  title 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  rose  in  arms  against  the  Romans. 
After  a  desperate  struggle  he  was  defeated,  and  the 
Batavi  were  reduced  to  submission.  (Tac  Hist,  iv. 
12—37;  54—79,  v.  14—26.)  But  as  we  learn 
from  the  passage  of  Tacitus  already  dted  ((?erm.  29), 
they  remained  free  from  the  visits  of  the  Roman  tax- 
gatherer;  and  they  had  the  sounding  titie  of  brothers 
and  friends  of  the  Roman  people.  Batavian  cavalry 
are  mentioned  as  employed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
and  they  swam  the  Danube  in  fiill  armour  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixix.  9 ;  and  note  in  the  edition  of  Reimarus, 
p.  1482).  During  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain, 
Batavi  were  often  stationed  in  the  island. 

The  Batavi  were  employed  in  the  Roman  armies 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera;  and  they  are  mentioned  on  one 
occasion  as  being  in  garrison  at  Sirmium  in  Pan- 
nonia.  (Zosim.  iii.  35.) 

The  Batavi  were  men  of  large  size  (Tac.  IlisL 
iv.  14,  V.  18),  with  light  or  red  hair  (Martial,  xiv. 
176;  Auricomus  Batavus,  SaL  iii.  608). 

The  Batavi  were  included  within  the  limits  of 
Gallia,  as  Gallia  is  defined  by  Caesar  (^B.  G.  iv.  10), 
who  makes  the  Rhine  its  eastern  boundary  from  its 
source  in  the  Alps  to  its  outlet  in  the  Ocean.  The 
names  of  the  places  within  the  limits  of  their  settle- 
mcnt  appear  to  show  that  this  country  was  originally 
Gallic.  The  Batavi  occupied  an  ishmd  (Insula  Ba- 
tavorum,  Caesar,  B.  G.  iv.  10).  Caesar  was  in- 
formed, for  he  only  knew  it  by  hearsay,  that  the 
Mosa  received  a  branch  from  the  Rhine;  this  brancli 
was  called  Vahalis,  or  Vacalua,  according  to  some 
of  the  best  MSS.  of  Caesar,  now  the  WaaL  The 
meaning  of  the  passage  of  Caesar,  in  which  he 
dcscriba»  Uie  **  Insula  Batavorum,"  appears  to  bo 
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that  the  island  of  the  Batavi  was  formed  by  the 
Waalj  or  the  branch  from  the  Rhine,  the  Mosa,  and 
the  main  stream  of  the  Rhme,  so  that  the  Ocean 
would  boond  the  island  on  the  west;  bat  this  is  not 
what  he  says,  according  to  some  texts  (see  Schnei* 
dor's  CaetoTj  iv.  p^  326).  Tacitus  {Ana.  ii.  6)  de- 
scribes the  Rhine  as  diriding  into  two  streams  at 
the  point  where  the  Batavian  territor|r  begins  (apud 
principom  agri  Batavi),  and  c(mtinuing  its  rapid 
oourse,  under  the  same  name,  to  the  Ocean.  The 
stream  on  the  Gallic  side,  which  is  wider  and  less 
rapid,  reeeives  from  the  natives  the  name  Vahalis, 
which  name  is  soon  ehanged  to  that  of  Hosa,  bj 
the  outlet  of  which  river  it  enters  the  same 
Ocean  as  tiie  Rhine— We  may  infer  from  this 
passage  that  Tacitus  conceived  the  island  as 
formed  by  the  main  branch  of  the  Rhine,  by  the 
other  branch  called  the  Vahaiis,  which  flows  into  the 
Mosa,  by  the  coarse  of  the  Mosa  to  the  sea,  after  it 
had  received  the  Vahalis,  and  by  the  Ocean  on  the 
west.  And  the  interpretation,  which  is  the  trne 
meaning  of  his  words,  is  confirmed  by  another 
passage  {Hist.  iv.  12),  in  which  he  says  that  the 
Ocean  was  the  western  boundaiy  of  the  idand 
(a  fronte).  Pliny  (iv.  15)  makes  the  Insula  Bata> 
vorum  nearly  100  M.  P.  in  length,  which  b  about 
the  distance  from  the  fort  of  ScherJxruckanZj  where 
the  first  separation  of  the  Rhine  takes  place,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Maas,  This  fort  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a  fort  named  Herispick,  which  place,  as  we 
learn  from  a  writer  of  the  ninth  century,  was  at  that 
time  the  point  of  separation  of  the  Rhine  and  Waal, 
which  are  described  as  surrounding  the  '*  Provinda 
Batua.**  (Walckenaer,  OSog.  &&,  vol.  i.  p.  493.) 
The  result  of  all  these  authorities  appears  to  be  that 
the  island  was  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  northern  branch  of  which  enters  the  sea 
at  Katwyck,  a  few  miles  north  of  Leyden,  by  the 
Waal,  and  the  course  of  the  Sriaas  after  it  has  re- 
ceived the  Waal,  and  by  the  sea.  The  Waal  seems 
to  have  undergone  considerable  changes,  and  the 
place  of  its  junction  with  the  Bfaas  may  have  varied. 
Walckenaer,  following  Oudendorp's  text,  endeavours 
to  explain  the  passi^  in  Caesar,  who,  according  to 
that  text,  says  that  the  ^  Mosa  ....  having  received 
a  portion  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  called  Vahalis,  and 
makes  the  In.sula  Batavorum,  flows  into  the  Ocean, 
and  it  is  not  further  from  the  Ocean  than  Ixxx. 
M.P.,  that  it  passes  into  the  Rhenus."  But  Walckc- 
naer's  attempt  is  a  failure,  and  he  helps  it  out  by 
slightly  altering  Oudendorp's  text,  which  he  pro- 
fe^ed  to  follow.  Though  Caesar's  text  is  uncertain, 
it  is  hardly  uncertain  what  he  means  to  say. 

The  first  writer  who  calls  this  island  Batavia  is 
Zosimus  (iii.  6),  and  he  says  that  in  the  time  of 
Constantius  (a.  d.  358),  this  island,  which  was 
once  Roman,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Salii,  who 
were  Franks.  Batavia  was  no  doubt  the  genuine 
name,  which  is  preserved  in  Betuwe^  the  name  of  a 
district  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Waal.  The  Canninefates,  or  Canninefates  (Pliu. 
iv.  15;  Tac.  HisL  iv.  15),  a  people  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Batavi,  also  occupied  the  island,  «id  as 
the  Batavi  seem  to  have  been  in  the  eastern  part,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  Canninefates  occupied  the 
western  part.  The  Canninefates  were  subdued  by 
Tiberius  in  the  rrign  of  Augustus.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
105.)  The  chief  place  was  Lugdunum  {Leyden). 
This  name,  Lugdunum,  is  Celtic  as  well  as  Ba- 
tavodurum,  the  other  chief  town  of  the  island, 
which  confirms  the  supposition  that  the  Celticnation 
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originally  extended  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  and 
lower  count)  of  the  Rhine;  and  Tacitus  {Hitt 
iy.  12)  states  this  dislinctly.  In  the  time  of  Nero 
(Tac.  Ann.x.  20)  the  Roman  commander  Coibalo, 
who  was  in  ^e  isknd,  employed  his  soldiers  who 
had  nothing  to  do,  in  digging  a  canal  to  unite  the 
Rhme  and  the  Maas.  It  was  23  M.  P.  in  length, 
or  170  stadia  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (Ix.  30). 
It  ran  from  Lugdunum  post  Delft  to  the  Maas 
below  Rotterdam^  and  entered  the  Maag  at  or  near 
Vkumdmgen.  A  Roman  road  ran  from  Leyden 
through  Trajec^tum  {Utrecht)  to  Bui^inatio,  ap- 
poreiidy  a  word  that  contains  the  Teatonic  element, 
hurgj  and  the  site  of  Bui^ginatio  seems  to  be  that  of 
Schenken-schanz.  [Q.  L.] 

BATAVODUTIUM,  a  pkce  on  the  Rhine  (Tac 
Hist.  V.  20),  where  the  Romans  had  a  legion,  the 
Secunda,  during  the  war  with  Civilis.  The  name 
Batavo-dur,  um  means  a  Batavian  place  on  a 
stream.  The  site  is  generally  supposed  to  be  what 
was  called  Dorestade  in  the  middle  ages,  and  now 
Wyck-te-Durstede,  which  is  in  the  angle  farmed  by 
the  Leek  and  the  Kromme  Rhyn,  a  position  which  ia 
consistent  with  the  attempt  of  the  German  auxiliaries 
of  Civilis  to  destroy  a  bridge  at  Batsvodurum,  if  we 
suppose  that  they  came  from  the  German  or  north 
side  of  the  Rhine  to  attack  the  place.  Some  geo- 
graphers fix  Batavodurum  at  Noviomagus,  generally 
supposed  to  be  Nymegen^  in  favour  of  which  some- 
thing may  be  said.  [G.  L.] 

BATAVO'RUM  INSULA.    [Batavi.] 

BATAVOTtUM  aPPIDUM,  is  mentioned  in 
Tacitus  (Hi$t.  v.  19),  as  it  stands  in  most  texts. 
Civihs,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Vetera, 
and  not  being  able  to  defend  the  "  Batavorum  Op- 
pidum"  retreated  into  the  Batavorum  Insula.  If 
Nymegen  were  Batavodurum,  the  Batavorum  Op- 
|Hdum  and  Batavodurum  might  be  the  same  place. 
If  we  read  in  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  19)  "  Oppida  Bata- 
vorum," as  one  MS.  at  least  has,  there  must  have 
been  Batavian  towns  out  of  the  Insula  as  well  as 
in  it ;  and  this  may  be  so,  as  LipsivB  contends,  and 
cites  in  support  of  his  opinion  Tacitus  {Hist.  iv.  1 2). 
Batenburg^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas,  and 
neariy  due  west  of  Nymegen^  will  suit  very  well  the 
position  of  the  Oppidum  Batavorum,  so  far  as  the 
events  mentioned  in  Tacitus  show :  and  in  this  cas« 
also  we  have  a  Batavian  town  which  is  not  within 
the  Insula.  [G.  L.] 

BATHINUS,  a  river  of  Dalmatia  in  lllyricum, 
the  situation  of  which  is  unknown.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii .  1 1 4.) 

BATHOS  {Bd0os\  a  place  of  Arcadia  in  the  dis- 
trict Parrhasia,  between  Trapezus  and  Basilis.  Near 
to  a  neighbouring  fountain  called  Olympias  fire  was 
seen  to  issue  from  the  ground.  In  the  ravine,  which 
Pausanias  indicates  by  the  name  baihosj  the  earth 
Burnt  for  several  years  about  30  or  40  years  ago,  but 
without  any  flames.  (Pans.  viii.  29.  §  1 ;  Ross, 
Heisen  m  PehpowMS^  vol.  i.  p.  90.) 

BATHY'NIAS  (Botfi5waO,  »  river  in  Thrace, 
emptying  itself  into  the  Propontis  not  far  from 
Byzantium.  (Plin.  iv.  18;  Ptoi  iii.  11.  §  6.) 
This  river  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  called 
Bathyrsus  by  Theophanes  (voL  v.  p.  340,  ed.  Bonn), 
and  Bithyas  by  Appian  {Mithrid.  1).       [L.  S.] 

BATHYS  (Bo^^s),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  75  stadia  north  of  the  Acampsis  (Arr. 
p.  7),  and  of  course  between  that  river  and  the 
Phasis.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  4), 
who  places  only  one  stream  between  it  and  th3 
Phasis.  [G.  L.] 
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BATHTS  P0RTU8.  [Aulb.] 

BATIAE  (BarUu),  m  town  of  Thesprotia  in 
Epeinu,  mentianed  akng  with  Elateia,  and  sitnated 
in  the  interior  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pandoda. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Theopomp.  ap.  Harpocrat  «.  v. 
*£\c(rcia ;  Leake,  Northern  Greeoey  tqL  iy.  p.  74.) 

BATIA'NA,  in  Gallia  NaiiMnensis,  ia  placed  m 
the  Table  between  Acnnam  (Aneone^  and  Valentia 
(  Vaimce).  It  appears  in  the  geographer  of  Ravenna, 
under  the  name  Vatiana.  D'Anvilk  fixes  the  posi- 
tion at  BaisBj  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Bhone;  bnt 
Walckenaer  {GSoff,  &c ,  toL  ii  p.  204)  ptaoes  it 
opposite  to  Baix,  at  a  place  named  Bcma,  which  b 
the  same  name  as  the  Vandanis  of  the  Jemsalem 
Itin.  Probablj  there  was  a  road  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  between  Valentia  and  Acanora.      [6.  L.] 

BATI'KI  (BarciMiQ,  a  German  tribe,  which 
Ptolemj  (ii.  11.  §  20)  places  between  Mount  Sudeta 
and  Ascabnigius.  Some  believe  the  Badni  to  hare 
beea  the  same  as  the  Butones,  who,  together  with 
other  tribes,  were  subdued  by  Maroboduus.  (Strab. 
viL  p.  290,  where  however  Cramer  reads  Tommv^s.) 
Modem  writers  connect  the  names  Budissin  or 
Budia  with  the  ancient  BntinL  (See  Kruse,  Btt- 
dbryft,  p.  113.)  [L.  S.] 

B  ATINUS,  a  river  of  Picenum,  mentianed  onty 
bj  Plinj  (iit.  13.  s.  18),  who  places  it  between  the 
Vomanus  {Vomano)^  and  the  Tmentus  (Tr<mto). 
There  can  be  little  doabt  that  it  was  the  river  now 
oalled  the  Tordkno^  which  flows  bj  Teramo  (In- 
teranma),  and  eotos  the  Adriatic  near  GkiUa 
Nmo^a.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BATKAE  (Binroc:  Elh.  ^oxvwos),  1.  A  town 
of  Osroene.  This  name  of  Syriac  origin  is  found  in 
the  Anbic,  and  means  a  place  in  a  valley  where 
waters  meet.  (Mihnan,  note  on  G4bboH*i  J>bcL  cmd 
FoR,  voL  iv.  p.  144;  St  Martin,  note* on  Le  Beau, 
▼oL  iii.  p.  56.)  According  to  Amm.  Maroellinus 
(xiv.  3.  §  3)  it  was  a  municipal  town  in  the  district 
of  Anthemuaia,  built  by  the  Macedonians  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  Euphrates.  Many  opulent  traders 
resided  here,  and  during  the  month  of  September  a 
laige  fair  was  held,  which  was  attended  by  mer- 
chants finom  India  and  China.  Dion  Caseins  men- 
tions that  Trajan,  after  his  capture  of  Batnae  and 
Kisibis,  assumed  the  name  of  Parthicus.  At  Batnae 
it  is  recorded  that  the  emperor  Julian  met  with  one 
of  those  disastrous  presages  which  had  so  much 
influence  upon  him.  (Amm.  Marc,  zzlii.  2.)  Zo- 
flimns  (iii.  12)  merely  mentions  his  march  from  it 
to  Carrhae.  Procopius  (J9.  P.  il  12)  describes  it 
as  a  small  and  unimportant  town  at  about  a  day's 
jooiney  from  Edessa,  which  was  easily  taken  by 
Choaroes.  Justinian  afterwards  fortified  it,  and  it 
became  a  phM»  of  some  consideraticML  (Procop.  De 
Aedif.  xti.  8.)  The  Syrian  Christiais  called  this 
city  Batna  Sanigi,  or  Batna  in  Sarugo.  (Assemanni, 
BSbL  OrienL  vol.  L  pi  285.)  Aftenrards  the  name 
of  Batnae  seems  to  have  given  way  to  that  of  Sarug; 
and  under  that  title  its  later  history  is  fully  given 
in  Aasemann  (BiblwikKa  OrieiUcUis).  In  the  Pen- 
tinger  Tables  it  appears  under  the  name  of  Batnis, 
between  Tbiar  (Deoera)  and  Charris  (Carrhae),  and 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  places  it  at  10  M.  P.  from 
Edessa;  the  unintelligible  affix  of  **  Mari  "  to  the 
name  being,  acoordiug  to  Wesseling,  an  abbreviation 
of  '*  Mnnidpium.**  This  place  is  mentioned  also 
1^  Hieroelee.  Colonel  Cbraney  speaks  of  remains 
of  this  dty,  and  describes  two  colossal  unfinished 
lions  at  Atian  Tdffh^  about  8  miles  S.  of  Batnae,  as  of 
peculiar  interest.    {Exped.  EupkraL  voL  i.  p.  1 1 4.) 
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The  ruins  of  which  Lord  PoHington  ( Joinui/ 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  451)  speaks  as  being  on  the 
road  from  Edessa  to  Bir,  are  conjectured  by  Ktter 
to  belong  to  this  place.  {Erdhtrnde,  voL  xi.  p. 
282.) 

2.  A  village  of  Syria,  which  has  often  been  con- 
founded with  the  cil7  of  the  same  name  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euphrates;  according  to  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  it  was  situated  between  Beioea  and  Hiera- 
polis,  54  M  P.  from  the  fimner,  and  21  M.  P.,  or, 
according  to  the  Peutinger  Tablea,  18  M  P.  from 
the  latter.  It  is  to  this  jdace  that  the  weO-ksown 
descriptioo  of  Julian,  BapiofUKhv  irofia  revro,  x*^ 
pUw  ^orlr  *EXXiiviKiif  (EfitL  27),  appUes.  The 
emperor  describes  it  as  rituated  in  a  grove  of  cy- 
presses, and  prefers  it  to  Osaa,  Pelion,  and  Olympus. 
Abdlfedi  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  192)  speaks  of  it  in  a  man- 
ner to  justify  these  praises.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BATRASABBES  (or  Batnsaves),  a  town  of  the 
Omani  (now  Oman)  in  Arabia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  near  to  Cape  Mussendom  (Plin. 
vi.  28.  s.  32),  identical  in  situation  with  the  Black 
Mountains  and  Cape  of  Asabi,  and  still  marked  by  a 
town  and  district  named  Sabee,  dose  to  C.  Mussen- 
dom.   (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.)    [G.  W.] 

BATULUM,  a  town  of  Campania,  mentxined  by 
Viigil  (Aen.  viL  739)  in  conjunction  with  Rufhie 
and  Celenna;  and  by  Silius  ItaKcus  (viii.  566), 
who  associates  it  with  Mucrae  and  Bovianum.  The 
latter  author  deariy  regards  it  as  a  Samnite  city; 
but  Virgil  seems  to  be  enuroemting  only  places 
which  a^oined  the  Campanian  plain,  and  Servius 
in  his  note  aa  the  passage  calls  both  Bnfrae  and 
Batulum  "  castella  Campaniae,  a  Samnitibns  con- 
dita."  The  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
author,  and  its  site  is  wholly  unknown.   [£.  H.  B.] 

BAUDOBRICA  is  placed  in  the  TaUe,  where 
it  is  named  Bontobrice,  above  Confluentes  {Coblenx) 
at  the  junction  of  the  Bhine  and  Moset  The 
Notitia  places  it  between  Coblens  and  Bingen.  h 
is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  under  the 
name  of  Baudobrica;  but  it  is  erroneously  placed 
between  Antunnacum  (Andemadit)  and  Bonn.  The 
distances  in  the  Table  and  the  column  of  Tongem, 
where  it  is  named  Bondobrica,  fix  the  site  at  Bop- 
part,  whidi  is  on  the  west  bsjik  of  the  Rhine,  be- 
tween Oberwetd  and  Coblenz,  The  name  Boppart 
is  the  same  as  the  name  Bobnrdia,  which  occura  in 
mediaeval  documents.  [G.  L.] 

BAULI  (Ba£\of),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pannt,  between  Baiae  and  Cape  Misenum.  It  was 
merely  an  obecure  village  before  it  became,  in  com- 
mon with  the  neighbouring  Baiae,  a  place  of  resort 
for  wealthy  Romans;  but  late  writers  absurdly  de- 
rived its  name  from  Boaulia  (Boo^Aia),  and  pre- 
tended that  Hercules  stabled  his  oxen  there;  whence 
Silius  Italicus  calls  it  "  Herculei  Bauli.**  (xli.  156 ; 
Serv.  adAen.vi,  107;  Symmaeh.  Ep.  i.  1.)  The 
orator  Hortensius  had  a  villa  here  with  some  re- 
markable fish-ponds,  which  were  the  wonder  of  his 
contemporaries;  they  afterwards  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Antonia,  the  wifs  of  Dntsus^  (Van*. 
R.  R.  iii.  17 ;  Plin.  ix.  55.  s.  81.)  It  is  in  this 
villa  that  Cicero  lays  the  scene  of  his  sui^raeed  dia- 
logue with  Catulns  and  Lucnllus,  which  forms  the 
second  book  of  the  Academics.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  3, 
40.)  Nero  afterwards  had  a  villa  here,  where 
Agripinna  landed,  and  was  received  by  him  just  be- 
fore he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Dion  Cas- 
sius  represents  it  as  the  actual  scene  of  her  murder, 
but,  from  the  more  detwled  narrative  of  Tacitus,  ii 
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Appears  that  she  proceeded  from  thence  to  Baiae, 
and  there  embarked  with  the  view  of  returning  to 
Banli;  and  when  the  attempt  to  drown  her  on  the 
passage  failed,  took  refuge  in  her  own  villa  near  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  where  she  was  soon  after  assassinated. 
(Tac.  Arm.  xiv.  4 — 6;  Suet  Ner.  34;  Dion  Cass, 
hci.  13;  Mart.  iv.  63.)  We  learn  from  a  letter  of 
Symmachus  that  BauU  had  lost  nothing  of  its  plea- 
santness, and  was  still  occupied  hj  numerous  villas, 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Theodositu;  but  we  have  no 
subsequent  account  of  it.  The  modem  village  of 
Bacolo  stands  on  a  ridge  of  hill  at  some  height  above 
the  sea,  but  it  is  evidoit,  both  from  the  expression 
of  Silius  Italicus,  "  ipso  in  litore  "  {L  c),  and  from 
the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  that  the  ancient  Baidi  was 
close  to  the  sea -shore;  the  range  of  villas  probably 
joining  those  of  Baiae,  so  that  the  two  names  are 
not  unfrequently  interchanged.  There  still  exist  on 
the  shore  extensive  ruins  and  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  have  every  appearance  of  having 
belonged  to  the  palace-like  villas  in  question.  Ad- 
joining these  are  a  number  of  artificial  grottoes  or 
galleries,  commonly  called  Le  Cento  CamereUej 
opening  out  to  the  sea;  the  precise  object  of  which 
is  unknown,  but  which  were  doubtless  connected 
with  some  oi  the  villas  here.  On  the  hill  above  is 
an  immense  subterranean  and  vaulted  edifice,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  reservoir  for  water;  probably 
designed  for  the  supply  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  now  extant, 
and  is  commonly  called  La  Pitcina  Mirabile.  (Eu- 
stace's Class.  Tour  J  vol.  iL  p.  417;  Romanelli,  vol. 
iii  p.  510.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BAUTAE  is  placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  on  a 
road  from  Darantafiia  (^Moutiers  en  Tarentaise)  to 
Geneva.  D*Anville  fixes  Bautae  at  Vieux  Armeqff 
a  little  distance  north  of  the  town  of  Atmecy  in 
Savoy.  [G.  L.] 

BAUTES,  BAUTIS,  or  BAUTISUS  (Ba{mis, 
Bavriaosi  Hoang-ho  or  Ydhw  River)^  one  of  Uie 
two  chief  rivers  of  Sbrica,  rising,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, from  three  sources,  one  in  the  Casii  M.,  another 
in  the  Ottocorras  M«,  and  a  third  in  the  Emodi  M. ; 
and  flowing  into  the  country  of  the  Sinae.  (Ptol.  vi. 
16.  §  3;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  The  three  sources 
of  Ptolemy  have  not  been  identified  with  any  cer- 
tainty. [F,  S.] 

BAUZANUM  (Botzen),  a  town  in  Rhaetia. 
(Paul.  Diac.  v.  36.) 

BAVO  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30),  or  BOA  (Cod. 
Theod.  16.  tit.  5.  s.  53 ;  also  Boae,  Amm.  Marc, 
xxii.  3 ;  Boia,  Ant  Itm,  p.  523,  Wess. :  Bua),  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  in  lllyricum,  used 
as  a  place  of  banishment  under  the  emperors. 

BAZrRA  (ra  BdCiffo)  or  BEZFRA,  a  fort  of  the 
Assaceni,  at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Paropamisus,  taken 
by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iv.  27, 28 ;  Curt  viii.  10.  §  2.)  It  is  usually 
identified  with  Bajore  or  Bishorey  NW.  ot  Peshawer; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  the  true 
Bite.  [P.  S.] 

BAZIUM  (BdCuftf  &Kpov,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  8),  a  pro 
montory  which  formed  the  southern  extremity  of  Foul 
Bay  (Sinus  Immundus),  and  appears  to  be  the 
modem  Bos  el  Naschef.  It  was  in  lat  24°  5'  N., 
in  the  Begio  Troglodytica,  and  was  the  northernmost 
projection  of  Aethiopia  Proper  on  the  coast  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BEA'TIA  (/iMcr.),  BI A'TIA  (Btorfo,  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§  9),  or  VIATIA  (PUn.  iu.  3.  s.  4),  a  city  of  the  Ore- 
tani  in  Hispuiia  TarracoDensb,  on  the  frontier  of  Bae- 
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tica :  now  Baeza^  on  the  upper  Gttadalquivir.  (Florez, 
vii.  p.  97 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  408.)         [P.  S.] 

BE'BIIMONTES.    [Illyricum.] 

BEBRY'CES  (BiepvKcs,  their  country  B<- 
fipvKia).  1.  A  nation  on  the  Pcntus  in  Asia. 
Stephanus  («.  v.  Bvcvcuoi)  also  mentions  the  Bys- 
naei  as  a  tribe  of  Bebryces.  Strabo  (p.  295) 
supposes  the  Bebryces  to  have  been  of  Thracian 
stock,  and  that  their  first  place  of  settlement  in  Asia 
was  Mysia.  Dionysius  Periegetes  (805;  and  see 
the  commentary  of  Enstathius)  places  the  Bebryces 
where  the  river  Cius  enters  the  Propontis,  that  is, 
about  the  Gulf  of  Cius.  Eratosthenes  (Plin.  v.  30) 
enumerates  the  Bebryces  among  the  Asiatic  nations 
that  had  perished.  In  fact,  the  Bebryces  belong  to 
mythology  rather  than  to  history.  [G.  L.] 

2.  An  Iberian  people,  r^^axded  as  aboriginal, 
dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  were 
wild  and  uncivilized,  and  subsisted  <xi  the  produce 
of  their  flocks  and  herds.  (Avien.  Or,  MariL  485 ; 
Sil.  Ital.  iii.  420—443,  xv.  494;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr, 
516,  1305;  Zonar.  viii.  21 ;  Humboldt,  die  Vrh&- 
foohner  HispanienSy  p.  94.)  [P.  Sw] 

BECHEIRES  (Bixftpts,  Bix^tpoi^  a  barbarous 
tribe  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  (ApoU.  Bhod.  ii. 
396,  1246;  Dionys.  Perieg.  765),  mentioned  witli 
the  Macrones,  and  as  east  of  the  Macrones.  Scylax, 
following  the  coast  from  east  to  west,  names  the 
Becheires,  and  then  the  Macrocephali,  supposed  by 
Cramer  to  be  the  Macrones;  but  Pliny  (vi.  3)  dis- 
tinguishes the  Macrones  and  MacrocepbalL  Pliny's 
enumeration  of  names  often  rather  confuses  than 
helps  us;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  he  places 
the  Becheires.  But  we  might  infer  from  Pliny  and 
Mela  (i.  19)  that  they  were  west  of  Trapezus,  and 
east  of  the  Thermodon.  [G.  L.] 

BEDA,  a  position  placed  on  the  road  between 
Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trier)  and  Cologne^  12  Gallic 
leagues  from  Trier,  It  appears  to  be  a  place  called 
Bidburg.  The  name  Pagus  Bedensis  occurs  in  the 
notice  of  the  division  made  a.d.  870  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Lothaire  between  his  brothers  Louis  the  Ger* 
man  and  Charles  the  Bald.  [G.  L.] 

BEDAIUM  or  BIDAIUM  (Ba5a«oy),  a  town  in 
Noricum.  (PtoL  ii.  14.  §  3;  Itin.  Ant,  pp.  236, 
257,  258;  Tab.  Peuting.)  Modem  geographers 
identify  it  with  Bamburg  or  with  Bwglumsen  near 
the  point  where  the  Sahach  flows  into  the  Danube. 
(Comp.  Orelli,  Inspript,  No.  1694,  where  a  god 
Bedaius  is  mentioned,  who  was  probably  worshipped 
at  Bedaium.)  [L.  S.] 

BEDBI ACUM  or  BEBRIACUM  (the  orthography 
of  the  name  is  very  uncertain,  but  ihe  best  MSS.  of 
Tacitus  give  tlie  first  form:  BijSpteucdv,  Joseph. ; 
BfiTpiOKdVf  Plut:  Eih.  Bedriacensis),  a  village  or 
small  town  (vicus)  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  be- 
tween Verona  and  Cremona.  Though  in  itself  an 
inconsiderable  place,  and  not  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  it  was  celebrat^  as  the 
scene  of  two  important  and  decisive  battles,  the  first 
in  A.  D.  69,  between  the  generals  of  Vitellins,  Cae- 
cina  and  Fabius  Valens,  and  those  of  Otho ;  which 
ended  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  former:  the 
second,  only  a  few  months  later,  in  which  the  Vi- 
tellian  generals  were  defeated  in  their  turn  by 
Antonios  Primus,  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian.  But 
the  former  battle,  from  its  being  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  Otho.  obtained  the  greatest 
note,  and  is  generally  meant  when  the  "  pugna 
Bedriacensis "  is  mentioned.  Neither  of  the  two 
actions  was,  however,  in  fact,  fought  at,  or  close  to^ 
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Bedriacnm,  but  on  the  rood  from  tbence  to  Cremona, 
and  considerably  nearer  to  the  lattn  citj :  the  as- 
Bailing  anny  hayini;,  in  both  instances,  advanced 
from  Bedriacunu  (Tac.  Higt.  ii.  33,  S9— 44,  49, 
ni.  15,  20—25,  27  ?  Pint.  Otko,  8,  11—13 ;  Jo- 
beph.  B.  J.  iv.  9.  §  9 ;  Suet.  Otk,  9 ;  Entrop.  vii. 
17;  Vict.  EpU.  7;  Jnv.  iL  106,  and Schol.  oc^ foe.) 
The  podtioQ  of  Bediiacum  has  been  the  subject  (k 
mnch  controversy.  From  Ihe  detailed  narrative  of 
Tanattts  we  learn  that  it  was  on  the  high  road  from 
Yettma  to  €remona;  while  the  Tabula  places  Be- 
loriaco  (evidently  a  mere  cormption  of  Bebriaco) 
on  the  rood  from  Cremona  to  Mantna,  at  the  distance 
of  22  M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  This  distance 
coinddoB  exactly  with  a  point  on  the  modem  road 
from  CrNnooa  to  Mantna,  about  2  miles  E.  of 
&  Lorenzo  Gttamone^  the  same  distance  KW.  of 
BoesolOf  and  close  to  the  village  of  CalvaUmef  £>am 
whence  a  perfectly  direct  line  of  road  (now  aban- 
doned, but  probably  that  of  the  Roman  rood)  leads 
by  Goito  to  Verona.  If  this  position  be  correct 
Bedriacum  was  situated  just  at  the  point  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  roads  frtim  Cremona,  one  of  which 
appears  from  Tacitus  {HiiL  iii.  21)  to  have  been 
called  the  Via  Postumia.  Cluverius  pUiced  Be- 
driacum at  CofMMlo,  a  small  town  on  the  Oglio 
(Ollius)  a  few  miles  NW.  of  the  place  just  suggested: 
Mannert  fixes  it  at  &  Lorenzo  Gvaetone  :  D'Anville 
at  Cwidakf  about  8  miles  S.  c£  Bozzoh;  but  this 
is  probably  too  near  the  Padus.  The  precise  position 
must  depend  upon  the  coune  of  the  Boman  road, 
which  has  not  been  correctly  traced.  We  learn  fitxm 
Tadttts  tbat^  like  the  modem  high  roads  through 
this  ikit  and  low  country,  it  was  carried  along  an 
elevated  causeway,  or  ngger;  both  sides  bang  oc- 
cupied with  low  flmd  marshy  meadows,  intersected 
with  ditches,  or  entangled  with  vines  trained  across 
frtNU  tree  to  tree.  (Cluver.  JiaiL  pp.  259—262 ; 
Mannert,  JtaKen,  Tol.  L  p.  153 ;  D'Anville,  Geo^. 
^sN;.p.4d.)  [E.H.B.] 

BEOU'NIA,  BEDUNENSES.    [Astures.] 

BEER  (Bqpd),  mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture 
(Judges,  ix.  21).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St 
Jerome  in  the  great  plain,  ten  miles  north  of  Eleuthe- 
ropolis  {BeUJ«brm)j  and  a  deserted  viUage  named  et- 
J^rehf  situated  near  the  site  of  Beth-Shemesh,  serves 
to  eoDfiran  their  notice.  It  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  tiie  following,  though  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  above-cited  authors.      [Q.W.] 

BEEBOTH  (Bvip^Uf)y  the  plural  form  of  Beer, 
signifies  WeOt.  It  b  placed  by  Eusebius  at  the 
distance  of  seven  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road 
to  Nieopolis,  or  Emmaus  (now  'Amudty,  But 
St.  Jerome^s  version  of  the  Onomasticon  places  it  on 
the  road  to  Neapolis  (^NabUut)  at  the  same  distance 
from  Jerusalem.  This  would  correspond  very  nearly 
with  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of  el-Bireh, 
which  is  about  three  hours,  i.  e.  eight  or  nine  miles, 
Horth  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  high  road  to  Nabluz, 
**  Many  large  stcmes,  and  various  snbstroctions 
testify  to  the  antiquity  of  the  site**  (Robmson,  Bib. 
Rez.  voL  iL  pL  130),  and  there  are  remains  of  two 
large  reservoirs,  formerly  fed  by  a  cofaous  fountain, 
to  which  the  city  probably  owed  its  name.  It  was 
coe  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Jciik,  ix.  17, 
xviii.  25;  Beland,  Pidaeat.  pp  484, 618.)    [G.W.] 

BEERSHEBA  (BiffwatfcO,  **  The  WeU  of  the 
Oath;**  so  named  from  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  (Cren.  xxi.  25,  &c),  and  afterwards  the 
«ate  of  a  dty,  sitoated  in  that  part  of  Judah,  which 
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was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  (Joth.  xr.  28, 
xix.  2.)  It  is  proverbial  as  tiie  sonthemmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  Land  of  Israel,  and  was  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  a  very  extensive  village  twenty 
miles  south  of  Hebron.  It  was  then  occupied  by  a 
Roman  garrison.  Its  name  is  still  preserved,  and 
the  site  is  marked  by  two  fine  andent  wells,  and 
extensive  ruins.  (Reland,  $,  v. ;  Robinson,  Bib,  Ret. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  301 — 303.)  It  is  12  hours,  or  more  than 
SO  Roman  miles,  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Hebron.      [G.  W.] 

BEGORRI'TIS  LAGUS,  mentioned  only  by  Liyy 
(xliL  53),  was  situated  in  Eordaea  in  Macedonia, 
and  pobably  derived  its  name  from  a  town  B^orra. 
Leake  supposes  Begorra  to  have  been  situated  at 
Kali&rit  and  the  Begorritis  Lacns  to  be  the  small 
lake  of  KitrinL  (L^e,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  289, 316.) 

BELBINA  (B^Atfira:  Eik.  Btxewtrns,  Her.; 
more  correctly  BcA^tnfnjr,  Steph.  B. :  St.  George)^ 
a  small  island,  very  lofty  and  difScult  of  access, 
situated  at  the  mtranc^  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  about 
10  miles  from  the  promontoiy  of  Sunium.  Although 
nearer  Attica  than  the  Peloponnesus,  it  was  reckoned 
to  belong  to  the  latter.  Hence,  it  was  doubtless 
inhabited  by  Dorians,  and  was  probably  a  colony 
from  Bdemina  (also  written  Belmina  and  Belbina), 
a  town  on  the  confines  of  Laoonia  and  Arcadia. 
[Belemima.}  Themistocles  quotes  the  name  of 
this  island  as  one  of  the  most  insignificant  spots  in 
Hdlas.  (Herod,  viii.  125.)  The  island  was  inhabited 
in  antiquity.  On  all  the  slopes  of  the  hills  there 
are  traces  of  the  andent  terraces;  and  on  one  of  the 
summits  are  rwiains  of  the  andent  town.  But  nei- 
ther inscriptions  nor  coins  have  yet  been  found  on 
the  island.  (Scylax,  p.  20 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  375,  ix. 
p.  398;  Ste|Ji.  B.  *,  v.;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19 ;  Ross, 
Beiten  au/  den  Griech,  Inseluj  voL  ii.  p.  172.) 

BELEA,  a  place  which  is  mentioned  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.,  between  Genabum,  Orleans,  and  Brivo- 
durum  (^Briarey,    Its  site  is  unknown.        [6.  L.] 

BELEMrNA,  BELMI'NA,  or  BELBI'NA  (B€- 
Ktfdya,  BdXfiwa,  BcA^tVa:  £tk.  BcAtfty^f,  Steph. 
B.),  a  town  in  the  NW.frontierof  Laconia,theterritory 
of  which  was  called  Belminatis.  (Bf A/uvortf,  Polyb. 
ii.  54;  Strab.  viii.  p.  343.)  It  was  originally  an 
Arcadian  town,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  ail  early  period,  and  annexed  to  their 
territory;  although  Pausanias  does  not  believe  this 
statement.  (Pans.  viii.  35.  §  4.)  After  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  Belbina  was  restored  to  Arcadia;  most 
of  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  newly  founded 
dty  of  Megalopolis;  and  the  place  continued  to  be  a 
dependency  of  the  latter  dty.  (Pans.  viiL  27.  §  4; 
Plut.  Cleom.  4;  Polyb.  ii.  54.)  In  the  wars  of  the 
Achaean  league,  the  Belminatis  was  a  constant 
source  of  contention  between  the  Spartans  and 
Achaeans.  Under  Machanidas  or  Nabis,  the  tyrants 
of  Sparta,  the  Belminatis  was  again  annexed  to 
Laconia;  but  upon  the  subjugation  of  Sparta  by 
Philopoemen  in  B.a  188,  the  Belminatis  was  onc9 
more  annexed  to  the  territory  of  Megalopolis.  (Liv. 
xxxviiL  34.)  The  Befaninatis  is  a  mountunoua 
district,  in  which  the  Eurotas  takes  its  rise  from 
many  springs.  (Strab.  I  c;  Pans.  iii.  21.  §  3.) 
The  mountains  c£  Belemina,  now  called  Tzimbartif 
rise  to  the  height  of  4108  feet  Belemina  is  said 
by  Pausanias  (/.  c.)  to  have  been  100  stadia  from 
Pellana,  and  is  placed  by  Leake  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Khelmdej  upon  wMch  there  are  Hdlenlc  re- 
mains. (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  20;  PeU^pon" 
netiaca,  pp.  203, 234,.237|  366.) 
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BELENDI,  a  people  of  Aqoitania,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iv.  19),  whose  name  appears  to  bo  pre- 
serred  in  that  of  Belmf  a  small  place  in  the  Landetf 
between  Bordeaux  and  Bojfotme,  The  place  is 
called  Belinum  in  some  old  docaments,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  Pons  Belini.  Belm  is  on  the  small 
river  Leyrtf  in  the  department  of  Les  Landes,  which 
runs  through  tha  dreary  Landes  into  the  Bastin 
dArceichon.  [G.  L.] 

BELE'RIUM,  the  Land's  End,  in  Britain.  Bele. 
nam  is  the  form  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  21). 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  3)  has  Boleriom ;  specially  stat- 
ing that  Bolerium  and  Antivestaeum  were  synony- 
mous. [R.  6.  L.] 

BELGAE.  Caesar  (B.  G.ll)  makes  the  Belgae, 
by  which  he  means  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  one  of 
the  great  divisions  of  Gallia.  The  Belgae  were  se- 
parated from  their  southern  neighbours  the  Celtae 
by  the  Seme  and  the  Mame  (Matrooa),  a  branch 
of  the  Seine.  Their  boundary  on  the  west  was  the 
Ocean;  on  the  east  and  north  the  lower  course  of 
the  Rhine.  Caesar's  Gallia  extends  as  fiur  as  the 
outlets  of  the  Rhine  {B.  G.  iv.  10),  and  includes  the 
Insula  Batavorum  [Batavobuh  Ikmtla]  ;  but 
there  is  a  debated  pmnt  or  two  about  the  outlets  of 
the  Rhine,  which  is  better  discussed  elsewhere 
[Rhbmus].  Caesar  does  not  fix  the  boundary  of 
the  Belgae  between  the  source  of  the  Mame  and  the 
Rhine;  but  as  the  Lingones  and  the  Sequani  seem 
to  be  the  most  northern  of  the  Celtae  in  these  parts, 
the  boundary  may  have  run  from  the  source  di  the 
Mame  along  the  Cote  dOr  and  the  FaucUlet  to  tha 
VoageM  (Vosegua  Mons);  and  the  Voeegua  was  the 
boundary  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Doubs  (Dubis) 
to  its  termination  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  jxmc- 
ture  of  the  Nahe  and  the  Rhine,  near  Bingen, 
with  this  exception  that  the  Mediomatrid  extended 
to  the  Rhine  (J3.  G.  iv.  10).  The  people  on  the 
east  of  the  Vosges  were  Germans,  Yangiones,  Neme- 
tes,  Tribocd,  who  occupied  the  plain  of  Alsace,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  more.  (TaciL  German.  28.) 
These  three  tribes,  or  a  part  o(  each,  were  in  the 
army  of  Arioristns.  (Caes.  B.  G.  L  51.)  As  to 
the  Tribocd  at  least,  their  position  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  in  Caesar's  time,  is  certaiiL  {B,  G.  iv. 
10).  Strabo  (p.  194)  speaks  of  them  as  having 
croased  the  Rhine  into  GaUia,  without  mentioning  the 
time  of  this  passage.  The  Nemetes  and  Vangiones 
may  have  settled  west  of  the  Rhine  aAer  Caesar's 
time,  and  this  supposition  agrees  with  Caesar's 
text,  who  does  not  mention  them  in  B.  G.  iv.  12, 
which  he  should  have  done,  if  th^  had  then  been 
on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine.  Caesar's  military 
qwrations  in  Gallia  did  not  extend  to  any  part  oi 
the  country  between  the  Moeel  and  the  Rhine.  The 
battle  in  which  he  defeated  Ariovistns  was  probably 
fought  in  the  plain  of  Alsace,  north  of  Bftle;  but 
Caesar  certainly  advanced  no  fdrther  north  in  that 
direction,  for  it  was  unnecessary:  he  finished  this 
German  war  by  driving  the  Germans  into  the  Rhine. 

Caesar  gives  to  a  part  of  the  whole  country,  winch 
he  caUs  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  the  name  of  Bd- 
gium  (JB.  G.  y.  12,  24,  85);  a  term  which  he  might 
lorm  after  the  fitthion  of  the  Roman  names,  Latium 
and  Samnium.  But  the  reading  "  Belgio  "  is  some- 
what uncertain,  for  the  final  o  and  the  s  may  easily 
have  been  confounded  in  the  MSS.;  and  though  the 
MS&  are  in  favour  of  **  Belgio  "  in  v.  12, 25,  they 
are  in  &vour  of  '*  Belgis "  in  v.  24.  The  form 
"  Belgio"  occurs  also  in  Hirtius  (B.  G.  viu.  46,  49, 
64),  in  the  common  texts.    The  form  "  Belgium," 
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which  would  deddc  the  matter,  does  not  occur  m  the 
Gallic  war.  But  whether  Belgium  is  a  genuine  fomi 
or  not,  Caesar  uses  dther  Bielgium  or  Belgae,  in  a 
limited  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  general  sense  of  a 
third  part  of  Gallia.  For  in  v.  24,  where  he  is  de- 
scribing the  podtion  of  his  troops  during  the  winter 
of  the  year  b.  a  54 — 53,  he  speaks  of  three  legions 
bdng  quartered  in  Belgium  or  among  the  Belgse, 
while  be  mentions  others  as  quartered  among  the 
Morini,  the  Mervii,  the  Easui,  tiie  Remi,  the  Treviri, 
and  the  Eburones,  all  of  whom  are  Belgae,  in  tlie 
wider  sense  of  the  term.  The  part  designated  by 
the  term  Bdgiuro  or  Belgae  in  v.  24,  is  the  country 
of  the  Bdlovad  (v.  46).  In  Hirtius  (viii.  46, 47) 
the  town  of  Nemetocenna  (Arras),  the  chief  place  of 
the  Atrebates,  is  placed  in  Belgium.  The  position 
of  the  Ambiani,  between  the  Bellovad  and  the  Atre- 
bates, would  lead  to  a  probable  conclusion  that  the 
Ambiani  were  Bdgae;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  with  v.  24,  for  Caesar  placed  three  legions 
in  Belgium,  under  three  commanders ;  and  though  he 
only  mentions  the  place  of  one  of  them  as  bdng  among 
the  Bdlovaci,  we  may  condude  what  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  other  two  feoai  the  names  of  the  Ambiani 
and  Atrebates  being  omitted  in  the  enumeration  in 
V.  24.  There  waa,  then,  a  people,  or  three  peoples, 
spedally  named  Belgae,  whom  Caesar  places  between 
the  Oise  axul  the  upper  basin  of  the  SchMe,  in  the 
old  French  provinces  of  Picardie  and  Artois.  We 
might  be  inclined  to  condder  the  Caleti  as  Bdgae» 
firom  their  podtion  between  the  three  Belgic  peoplea 
and  the  sea;  and  some  geogiaphers  8u]^rt  this  cob- 
dudon  by  a  passage  in  Hirtius  (viii.  6),  but  this 
passage  would  also  make  us  conclude  that  the  Au- 
lerd  were  Bdgae,  and  that  would  be  false. 

In  B.  G.  u.  4,  Caesar  enumerates  the  principal 
peoples  in.  the  country  of  the  Belgae  in  its  wider 
sense,  which,  beddes  those  above  enumerated,  were: 
the  Suesdones,  who  bordered  on  the  Remi;  the  Me- 
napii  in  the  north,  on  the  lower  Macu^  and  bordering; 
on  the  Morini  on  the  south  and  the  Batavi  on  the 
north ;  the  CaleU,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine;  the  Ve- 
locasses  on  the  Seine^  in  the  Vexin;  the  VeroBoandui, 
north  of  the  Suesdones,  in  Vermandois,  and  the 
Aduatud  on  the  Maas,  and  probably  about  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Afaas  sad.  Sombre.  The  Condrud^ 
Eburtmes,  Caeraed,  and  PBemani,  who  are  also  men- 
tioned in  B.  G.  iL  4,  were  called  by  the  genenU  name 
of  Gormani.  They  were  all  in  the  basin  of  the  Maas, 
extending  from  Tongem,  southwards,  but  chiefly  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Maasf  and  the  Eburones  ex- 
tended to  the  Rhine.  The  Aduatud  were  said  to  be 
Teutones  and  Cimbri    (J3.  (?.  ii.  29.) 

Besides  these  peoples,  there  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  {B.  G.  ▼.  5)  the  Meldi,  who  are  not  the  Meldi 
on  the  Seine,  but  near  Bruges,  or  thereabouts;  and 
the  Batavi,  in  the  Insula  Batavorum.  [Batavorum 
Insula.]  The  Segni,  mentioned  in  B.  G.  vi.  32 
with  the  Condrud,  were  probably  Germans,  and  d- 
tuated  in  Namur.  The  Ambivareti  {B.  G.  iv.  9,  vii. 
90)  are  of  doubtM  podtion.  The  Mediomatrid, 
south  of  the  Treviri,  were  included  in  Caesar's  Bdgae ; 
and  also  the  Lend,  south  oS  the  MediamatricL  The 
Paridi,  on  the  Seine,  were  Cdtae.  These  are  the 
peoples  included  in  Caesar's  Belgae,  except  some 
few,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  B.  G.  v.  89,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing. 

This  division  of  Gallia  comprehends  part  of  the 
badn  of  the  Seine,  the  badn  of  the  Somme,  of  the 
Schelde,  and  of  the  Maas;  and  the  basin  of  the 
Mosel^  which  bdong9  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.    U 
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is  ft  pidki  oMuitiy,  and  contains  ■»  mountain  range 
except  the  Vo§ge$.  The  hiUa  that  bound  the  basin 
of  the  Motd  are  inoonaiderable  ebvatkns.  The 
tract  of  the  Ardamet  (the  Arduenaa  Silva),  is 
rofq^  bat  not  monntainona.  There  is  alao  the 
hilly  tract  along  the  Moot  between  Dinant  and 
Liege,  and  north  and  east  as  for  as  Aix4a~Chapelk, 
The  rest  is  level,  and  is  a  part  of  the  great  plain  of 
Korthcm  Europe. 

CacMir  (B.  G.  L  1)  makes  the  Belgae  distinct 
from  the  Celtae  and  Aqnitani  in  nsages,  political  con- 
8titati<Mi,  and  language;  bat  litUe  weight  is  due  to 
this  general  expression,  for  it  appears  that  those 
whom  Caesar  calls  Belgae  were  not  all  one  people; 
thej  had  pure  Germans  auMmg  them,  and,  besides 
this,  thej  were  mixed  with  Germans.  The  Remi 
told  Caernr  (A  G,  ii  4)  that  most  of  the  Belgae 
were  of  German  origin,  that  they  had  crossed  the 
Khine  of  old,  and,  being  attracted  by  the  fertility  of 
the  snl,  had  aetUed  in  the  parts  ahoat  there,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Galli  who  were  the  cultivators  of  those 
parts.  This  is  the  trae  meaning  of  Caesar^s  text: 
a  stoiy  of  an  ancioit  invasion  £rom  the  nortii  and 
east  of  the  Rhine  by  Germanic  peofde,  of  which  we 
have  a  particular  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Batavi 
[Batavi]  ;  of  the  Galli  who  were  disturbed,  being  at 
that  remote  time  an  agricultural  people,  and  of  their 
being  expelled  by  the  Germans.  But  Caesai^s  words 
do  myt  admit  any  farther  inference  than  that  these 
Gennan  invaders  occupied  the  parts  near  the  Bhine. 
The  Treviri  and  Nervii  affected  a  German  origin 
(Tadt.  German,  28),  which,  if  it  be  true,  mnst 
imply  that  they  had  soms  reason  for  affecting  it;  and 
also  that  they  were  not  pare  Germans,  or  they  might 
have  aaid  so^  Strabo  (p.  192)  makes  the  Nervii 
Gennana.  The  fiuit  of  Caesar  making  such  a  river 
•9  the  i/ams  a  boundary  between  Belgic  and  Celtic 
peoples,  is  a  proof  that  he  saw  some  marked  distinc- 
tioo  between  Belgae  and  Celtae,  though  there  were 
many  pmnts  of  resemblance.  Now,  as  most  of  tibe 
BelgiM  were  Germans  or  of  German  origin,  as  the 
Bemi  believed  or  said,  there  must  have  been  some 
who  were  not  Germans  or  of  Gennan  origin;  and 
if  we  exclude  the  Menapii,  the  savage  Nervii,  and 
the  purs  Germans,  we  cannot  affirm  that  any  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Belgae  were  Germans.  The 
Dame  of  the  Morini  alone  is  evidence  that  they  are 
not  Germans;  for  their  name  is  only  a  variatian  of 
the  form  Armorici. 

Within  the  time  of  man's  memory,  when  Caesar 
was  in  Gallia,  Divitiacus,  a  king  of  the  Suessiones, 
was  the  most  powerful  prince  in  all  Gallia,  and  had 
established  his  anthority  even  in  Britain  {B,  G.  u.  4). 
Belgae  had  also  passed  into  Britam,  and  settled  there 
in  the  maritime  parts  (£.  G.  v.  12),  and  they  re- 
tained the  names  of  the  peoples  from  which  th^ 
came.  The  direct  historical  <»ndusi<m  from  the  an- 
cient aathorities  as  to  the  Belgae,  is  this:  they  were 
a  Celtic  peoirie,  some  of  whom  in  Caesar^s  time  were 
mixed  with  GennanSy  without  having  lost  their  na- 
tional characteristics.  Caesar,  wanting  a  name  under 
which  be  could  comprehend  all  the  peoples  north  of 
the  Seme^  took  the  name  of  Belgae,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  general  name  of  a  few  of  the  most 
powerful  peoples  bordering  on  the  Seme.  Strabo 
(p.  176),  who  makes  a  marked  distinction  between 
the  Aqnitani  ^and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Celtica  or 
Gallia  Transalpina,  states  that  the  rest  have  the 
Gallic  or  Celtic  physical  characteristics,  but  that 
tbey  have  not  all  the  same  hmguage,  some  differing 
a  little  in  tongue,  and  in  their  political  (brms  and 
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faaiSts'a  little;  all  which  expresses  as  great  a  d^ree 
cf  uniformity  among  peoples  spread  over  so  huge  a 
surface  as  could  by  any  possibility  exist  in  the  state 
of  civilization  at  that  time.  Strabo,  besides  the  Com- 
wmUarU  of  Caesar,  had  the  work  of  Posidonius  as 
an  authority,  who  had  travelled  in  Gallia. 

When  Augustus  made  a  fourfold  division  of  Gallia, 
B.  c.  27,  wludi  in  fact  subsisted  before  him  in 
Caesar's  time, — for  the  Provincia  is  a  division  ot 
Gallia  indepoident  of  Caesar's  threefold  division 
(£.  (r.  i.  1), — he  enlarged  Aquitanla  [Aquitania], 
and  he  made  a  division  named  Lugdunensis,  of  whidi 
Lugdunum  (Lffon)  was  the  capital.  Stnbo*s  de- 
scription of  tins  fourfold  division  is  not  dear,  and  it 
is  best  expluned  by  considering  the  new  division  of 
Gallia  altogether.  [Gallia.]  Strabo,  after  de- 
scribing sooae  of  the  Belgic  tribes,  says  (p.  194), 
"  the  rest  sre  the  peoples  of  the  Parooeanitic  Belgae, 
among  whom  are  the  Veneti."  The  word  Parooean- 
itic is  the  same  as  Caesar^s  Armoric,  or  the  peoples 
on  the  sea.  He  also  mentions  the  O&smi,  who  wen 
neighboun  of  the  Veneti.  This  passage  has  been 
used  to  prove  (Thierry,  ffiiL  des  Gavhis,  Intrvdy 
that  these  Paroceanitic  Belgae,  the  Veneti  and  their 
neighbours,  and  the  Belgae  north  of  the  Seme,  were 
two  peoples  or  confederations  <tf  the  same  race;  and  as 
the  Veneti  were  Celts,  so  must  the  Belgae  north  of 
the  Seme  be.  It  might  be  said  that  Strabo  here 
uses  Belgae  in  tiie  sense  of  the  extended  Belgian  di- 
visbn,  for  he  dearly  means  to  say  that  this  division 
oomprdiended  some  part  of  the  countiy  between  the 
Loire  and  the  jSstns,  the  western  part  at  least  But 
his  account  of  the  divisions  of  Gallia  is  so  confused 
that  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  nor  does  it  agree  with 
that  of  Pliny.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some 
changes  were  made  in  the  divisions  of  Gallia  be- 
tween tiie  time  of  Augustus  and  the  time  of  Pliny. 
[Gallia.]  [G.  L.] 

BELGAE.  ABriHsh  population,  is  first  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Belgae  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  28). 
Caesar's  notice  extends  only  to  the  fact  of  the  into- 
rior  of  the  island  being  inhabited  **  by  those  who 
are  recorded  to  have  bem  bom  in  the  island  itself; 
whereas  the  sesrooast  is  the  occupancy  of  immigranta 
from  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  brought  over  for  the 
sake  of  either  war  or  plunder.  All  these  are  called 
by  names  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  states  they 
esme  from — names  which  they  have  retained  in  the 
eoontry  upon  which  they  made  war,  and  in  the  land 
whereon  they  settied.**    (fi.  G,  v.  12.) 

How  far  do  Caesar  and  Ptdemy  notice  the  same 
population  ?  Ptolemy's  locality,  though  the  exact 
extent  of  the  area  is  doubtful,  is,  to  a  certun  d^ree, 
very  definitely  fixed.  The  Belgae  lay  to  the  south 
0^  the  Dobuni,  whose  chief  town  was  Corineum 
{CireneeHer).  They  also  lay  to  the  east  and  north 
of  the  Durotriges  of  i>or-8etshire.  Venta  ( ITm- 
okeater)  was  one  of  the  towns,  and  Aquae  Sulis 
{Bath)  snother.  Calleva  (Sihheeter)  was  not  one  of 
them:  on  the  contrary,  it  belonged  to  the  AttrebatiL 
This  coinddes  nearly  with  the  county  of  Wilts,  parts 
of  Somerset  and  lUnts  being  also  included.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  Belgae  of  Ptdemy  agree 
with  those  of  Caesar  only  in  bdonging  to  the  southern 
part  of  Britain.  They  are  chiefly  an  inland  popula- 
tion, and  touch  the  sea  only  en  the  south  and  west; 
not  on  the  oast,  or  the  part  more  especially  opposite 
Belgium.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  Wilts  is 
ihe  county  where  the  monumental  remains  of  the 
andent  occupants  of  Britain  are  at  once  the  most 
numerous  and  characteristic. 
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Bat  the  Belgic  area  of  Britain  maj  be  carried  for- 
ther  eastwards  bj  considering  the  Attrebatii  as  a 
Belgic  popalation;  in  which  case  Belgae  is  a  generic 
term,  and  Attrebatii  the  specific  name  of  one  of  the 
divisions  it  inclndes;  and  by  admitting  the  evidence 
of  Rictianl  of  Cirencester  we  maj  go  farther  still. 
[BxBROGi.]  To  tliis  line  of  criticism,  however,  it  may 
be  objected,  that  it  is  as  little  warranted  by  the  text 
of  Caesar  as  hj  that  of  Ptolemy. 

The  Belgae  of  Caesar  require  Kent  and  Suuextm 
their  locality :  those  of  Ptolemy ,  IFt to  and  SomerseL 
The  reconciliation  of  these  diflferent  conditions  has 
been  attempted.  An  extension  westward  between 
the  times  of  the  two  writers  has  given  one  hypothesis. 
Bnt  this  is  beset  with  difficulties.  To  say  nothing 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  time  in  question  was 
the  epoch  of  conqoests  almost  exclusively  Roman, 
the  reasons  for  believing  the  soorcet  of  Ptolemy  to 
have  been  earlier  than  the  time  of  Caesar  are  cogmt 

In  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  the  fact  that 
Ptolemy's  anthoritios  dealt  with  was  the  existence 
in  Britain  of  localities  belonging  to  populations 
called  Belgae  and  Attrebatii ;  a  fiict  known  to  Caesar 
also.  Another  fact  known  to  Caesar  was,  the  ex- 
iutence  of  Belgic  immigrants  along  the  shores  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  Betwwa  these  there  is  as  little 
necessary  connection  as  there  is  between  the  settle- 
ments of  the  modem  Germans  in  London,  and  the 
existence  of  German  geographical  names  in  -sted^ 
-^hvrstj  &c.,  in  Kent  But  there  is  an  apparent  one; 
and  this  either  Caesar  or  his  authorities  assumed. 
Belgae  and  Attrebates  he  found  in  Kent,  just  as  men 
from  DelToea-horst  may  probably  be  found  at  present; 
and  populations  called  Belgae  and  Attreliates  he 
heard  of  in  parts  not  very  distant  Just  as  men  of 
Govld-hurst  or  Mid-hurst  may  be  heard  of  now. 
He  connected  the  two  as  nine  ethnologists  out  of  ten, 
with  equally  limited  data,  would  have  done, — ^logi- 
cally, but  erroneously. 

The  professed  Keltic  scholar  may  cany  the  criti- 
cism further,  and  probably  explain  the  occurrence  of 
the  names  in  question — and  others  like  them — ^npon 
the  principle  just  suggested.  He  may  sooceed  in 
showing  that  the  forms  Belg-  and  Attrebat-,  have  a 
geographical  or  political  signification.  The  first  is 
one  of  importance.  The  same,  or  a  similar,  com- 
bination of  sounds  occurs  in  Blatum  ^«Z$r-ium,  a 
station  north  of  the  Solway ;  in  the  Numenu 
A-huh-omm  stationed  at  Anderida;  and  in  the 
famous  Fic-bolgs  of  Ireland.  Two  observations 
apply  to  these  last.  Like  the  Attacotti  [Atta- 
ooTTi],  they  occur  only  in  the  fabulous  portion  of 
Irish  history.  Like  the  -Obei  in  such  words  as  quod- 
libet,  quibus-/t^,  the  Bolg  is  unflected,  the  jCr-  only 
being  declined — so  that  the  forms  are  Fir-Bolg 
(Belffae)j  Feroib-Bolg  (Beigis).  This  is  against 
the  word  being  a  true  proper  name.  Lastly,  it 
should  be  added,  that,  though  the  word  Belgae  in 
Britain  is  not  generic,  it  is  so  in  Gaul,  where  there 
is  no  such  population  as  that  of  the  Belgae^  except 
so  fitr  as  it  is  Nervian,  Attrebatian,  Menapian,  &c. 

That  the  Belgae  of  Britain  were  in  the  same  eth- 
nological category  with  the  Belgae  of  Gaol,  no  more 
follows  from  the  identity  of  name,  than  it  follows 
tliat  Cambro-Briton  and  Italian  belong  to  the 
same  fiunily,  because  each  is  called  Welsh,  The 
truer  evidence  is  of  a  more  indirect  nature,  and  lies 
in  the  fact  of  the  Britannic  Belgae  being  in  the 
same  category  with  the  rest  of  the  Britons,  the  rest 
of  the  Britons  being  as  the  Gauls,  and  the  Gauls  as 
the  continental  Belgae.    That  the  first  and  last  of 
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these  three  propositions  has  been  doubted  is  well 
known;  in  dher  words,  it  is  well  known  that  good 
writera  have  looked  upon  the  Belgae  as  Germans. 
The  GalUc  Belgae,  however,  rather  than  the  Bri- 
tannic, are  the  ti'ibes  with  whom  this  question  rests. 
All  that  need  be  said  here  is,  that  of  the  three  Belgic 
towns  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Ischalis,  Aquae  Sulis, 
and  Venta),  none  is  Germanic  in  name,  whilst  one  a 
Latin,  and  the  third  eminently  British,  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  Venta  Silurum  and  the  Venta 
Icenorum  wiUi  the  Venta  Belgarom.        [R.  G.  L.] 

BE'LGICA.     [Galua.] 

BELGINUM.    [GalliaJ 

BE'LGIUM.     [Bkloak.] 

BELIAS.    [Balissus.]  .  - 

BEXION.    [4M«k.]  -     : »       '  ' .   c:  ^  jid-  - 

BELISAMA  (Aestuarium),  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  2)  as  south  of  Morecambe 
(^Morecame  Bag)^  and,  conseqaently,  most  probably 
the  mouth  of  the  JUibble,  though  Horsley  identifies  it 
with  that  of  the  Merseg.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BELLI  (BcAAoQ,  one  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  the 
Celtiberi,  in  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  with  the  pow- 
erful Kity  of  Segeda  (Sryi^),  the  revolt  of  which 
commenced  the  Celtiberian  War.  (Polyb.  xxxv.  2; 
Appian.  de  Beb.  Bisp,  44, 45.)  [P.  S.] 

BELLINTUM,  a  pkce  in  Gallia,  marked  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Avignon  and  Aries, 
The  distance  identifies  it  with  Barbentanc,  accord- 
ing to  D'Anville,  and  with  ZaueaCf  according  to 
othera.  [G.  L.] 

BELLOCASSES.    [Vellogassbb.] 

BELLOTACI  (BcAXoiUoi,  Strabo,  p.  195),  a 
Belgic  people,  the  first  of  the  Belgae  in  numben  and 
influence  (£.  Cr.  il  4, 8 ;  viL  59).  It  was  reported  to 
Caesar  that  they  could  muster  100,000  armed  men. 
[Bkloab.]  Their  position  was  between  the  Somme 
(Samara)  and  the  &me,  S.  of  the  Ambiani,  E.  of 
the  Caleti,  and  W.  of  the  Suessones.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  small  tribe  of  the  Sylvanectes,  £.  of 
the  Oise,  who  are  not  mentioned  in  Caesar,  were  in 
his  time  included  among  the  Bellovaci.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Bellovaci  probably  com- 
prdiended  the  dioceses  of  Beastvais  aiod  of  Senlis, 
Ptolemy  mentions  Caesaromagns  (^Beauvais)  as  the 
capital  of  the  Bellovaci  in  his  time.  The  only  plaoe 
that  Caesar  mentions  is  Bratospantium.  [BaATUs- 
PAjmuic.]  [G.  L.] 

BELON  (BiKwy,  Stiab.  iiu  p.  140,  Steph.  B.: 
Eth.  B€KA¥ios,  comp.  «.  v,  B^Aos),  or  BAELON 
(Bal\w,  PtoL  ii.  4.  §  5 ;  Marc  Herac.  p.  40; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iii.  42 ;  coins),  a  dty  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name  (probably  the  Barbate)^  which  Marcian 
places  between  150  and  200  stadia  S.E.  of  the 
Prom.  Junonis  (C  TrafaJIgar).  The  city  was  a 
considerable  port,  with  establishments  for  salting 
fish;  and  it  is  6  m.  p.  W.  of  Mellaria  and  12  E.  ^ 
Bbsipfo  (/ten.  AnL  p.  407,  where  it  has  the  sur- 
name Claudia),  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fretum  Cia« 
ditanum  {Straits  of  Gibraltar)  from  the  Atlantio 
(Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  S.  s.  1),  directly  opposite  to 
Tingis,  in  Mauretania,  and  n-as  the  usud  place  of 
embarcation  for  persons  crossing  over  to  that  city 
(Strab.  /.  c),  the  distance  to  which  was  reckoned 
SO  Roman  miles  (Plin.  v.  1),  or  220  stadia  (/<m. 
AfU,  p.  495).  Its  ruins  are  still  seen  at  the  place 
called  BdoniOf  or  Boloma^  3  Spanish  miles  W.  of 
Tarifa.  There  is  a  coin  with  the  epigraph  baijlo. 
(Philos.  Trans,  vol.  xxx.  p.  922;  Florez,  Med, 
ds  Esp,  vol.  ii.  p.  635,  vd.  iii.  p.  152;  Mionnet, 
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vol.  i.  p.  7,  Snppl.  vo).  i.  p.  14 ;  Sestini,  p.  33 ; 
l*xkhel,  vol.  i.  p.  16;  Ukert,  yoI.  ii.  pt  1,  pp.  295, 
343.)  [P.  S.] 

BELSI'NXJM,  a  place  marked  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  between  Climbenis  (Auckland  LugdunamCon- 
venaram  (St,  Bertrand  de  Commn^es).  Belsinnm 
is  probably  the  Besino  of  the  Table.  D'AnviUe  snp- 
poaes  that  the  site  maybe  Bemei  ;  others  take  it  to 
be  Masseure:  bnt  neither  distances  nor  names  seem 
to  enable  na  to  fix  the  site  with  certainty.     [G.  L.] 

BELSI'NUM  (BdXtriwr,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  5B%  a  city 
of  the  Celtiberians,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  after- 
wards called  ViTarium.  Its  site  is  marked  at  Ftre^ 
near  Segarbe  in  VaUncicL,  by  Roman  ruins  and  in- 
scriptions. (Laborde,  ItitudeVEtpoffne^  vol.  ii.  p.  346, 
3ni  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

BELU'NUM  or  BELLUNUM  {B^Xourov),  a  con- 
siderable town  in  the  interior  of  Venetia,  still  called 
BeUuno.  It  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
PUvis  (jPitave),  about  20  miles  N£.  of  Feltria,  and 
almost  on  the  borders  of  Rhaetia.  It  was  probably 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times  the  capital  of  the 
surrounding  district.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  PtoLiii.  I. 
§  30;  P.  Diac  vi.  26 ;  Orell.  Itucr.  69.)     [E.H.B.] 

BELUS  (BijAc^s),  called  also  Pagida  by  Pliny 
(v.  19),  a  small  river  of  Palestine,  described  by 
Pliny  as  taking  its  rise  from  a  lake  named  Cendeviaj 
at  the  roots  of  Mount  Carmel,  which  aftsr  running  five 
mDes  enters  the  sea  near  Ptolemais  (zxzvi.  26)  two 
stadia  from  the  city,  according  to  Josephus.  (B.  J. 
ii.  2.  §  9.)  It  is  diiefly  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cients for  its  vitreous  suid,  and  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  the  manufacture  of  glass  is  ascribed  by 
Pliny  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  he  describe 
as  a  sluggish  stream,  of  unwholesome  water,  but 
consecmted  by  religious  ceremonies.  (Comp.  Tac. 
ffisL  V.  7.)  It  is  now  called  Nakr  Na^m&n;  but 
the  lake  Cendevia  has  disappeared.  It  is  an  inge- 
nious conjecture  of  Reland  that  its  ancient  appel- 
lation may  be  ^e  origin  of  the  Greek  name  for  glass, 
i9^}n,0ThaK6i.    (Bo/oert.  p.  290.)         [G.W.] 

BEMBINA.    [Nebciia.] 

BENA'GUS  LAGUS  (B^yeuror  Kiftvn,  Strab.: 
Boinueof,  Ptol.),  a  lake  in  Gisalpine  Gaul,  at  the 
ibot  of  the  Alps,  formed  by  the  river  Minciusy  now 
called  the  Logo  di  Garda.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23 ; 
,  Virg.  Aen.  x.  205.\  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
«/7.  lakes  in  Italy,  gr&ly  exceeding  Irath  the  Lacus 
/V'  Larius  and  Verbanus  in  breadUi  and  superficial 
extent,  though  inferior  to  them  in  length.  Strabo, 
on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  states  its  length  at 
500  stadia,  and  its  breadth  at  130  (iv.  p.  209): 
but  the  former  distance  is  greatly  exaggerated,  its 
iBal  length  being  less  than  30  G.  miles,  or  300 
stadia:  its  greatest  breadth  is  nearly  10  G.  mUes. 
The  northern  half  of  it,  which  is  pent  in  between 
lofty  and  very  predpitous  mountains,  is  however 
comparatively  narrow:  it  is  only  the  southern  portion 
which  expands  to  the  considerable  breadth  above 
stated.  The  course  of  the  lake  is  nearly  straight 
from  NNE.  to  SSW.,  so  that  the  north  winds  from 
the  high  Alps  sweep  down  it  with  unbroken  force, 
and  the  storms  on  its  surfiu^  exceed  in  violence 
those  on  any  other  of  the  Italian  lakes.  Hence 
Viigil  justly  speaks  (^  it  as  rising  into  waves,  and 
roaring  like  the  sea.  {Fluctibui  et  Jremitu  aasur- 
ffen*  Benace  marrno,  Virg.  G.  ii.  1 60 ;  Serv.  ad  /oe.) 
The  shore  at  its  southern  extremity  is  comparatively 
low,  bdng  bounded  only  by  gently  sloping  hills, 
from  which  pn^ects  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  form- 
ing the  beantiful  peninsula  of  Sibmio,  which  divides 
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this  part  of  the  lake  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
The  river  Mincins  issues  from  its  SK.  extremity, 
where  stood  the  town  of  Akdeuca,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  fortoess  of  Petchierti,  Most  ancient 
writers  speak  of  the  Mincins  as  having  its  source  in 
the  lake  Benacus  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  ^.  205 ;  Vib.  Seq. 
pp.  6,  14;  Isidor.  Or^.  xiii.  19),  but  Plhiy  tells  us 
that  it  flowed  throuffh  the  lake  without  allowing 
their  waters  to  mix,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Addua  did  through  the  Larian  Lake,  and  the  Rhone 
through  the  Lacus  Lemannus.  (ii.  103.  s.  106.) 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  must  have  considered 
the  river  which  enters  the  lake  at  its  northern  ex- 
ti-emity,  and  is  now  called  the  Sarca^  as  being  the 
same  with  the  Mincins,  which  would  certainly  be 
correct  in  a  geographical  point  of  view,  though  not 
in  accordance  with  either  ancient  or  modem  usage. 
According  to  the  same  author  vast  quantities  of  eels 
were  taken  at  a  certain  season  of  tlie  year  where  the 
Mincius  issued  from  the  lake.   (Plin.  ix.  22.  s.  38.) 

Several  inscriptions  liave  been  found,  in  which 
the  name  of  the  Benacenbes  occurs,  whence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  name  of 
Benacus.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  this  name 
designates  the  population  oif  the  banks  of  the  lake 
in  general,  who  wouU  naturally  combine  for  various 
purposes,  sudi  as  the  erection  of  honoraxy  statues 
and  inscriptions.  The  greater  part  of  these  have 
been  found  at  a  place  cailed  ToaoolanOy  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  lake,  about  5  miles  N.  of  Saloj  the 
ancient  name  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Tuaculanum.  (See  however  Orelli,  2183.)  It  appears 
to  have  had  a  temple  or  sanctuary,  which  was  a  place 
of  common  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  lake.  The 
name  of  Benacus  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at 
S.  Vigilio  on  the  opposite  shore,  as  that  of  the 
tutel^  deity  of  the  lake,  the  "  Pater  Benacus  ^  of 
VirgiL  (Rossi,  Memorie  di  Brescia,  pp.  200,  201 ; 
Glnver.  Ital.  p.  107.)  The  modem  town  of  Gardoj 
from  whence  the  lake  derives  its  present  appellation, 
appears  firom  inscriptions  diseovered  there  to  have 
been  inhabited  in  Rfonan  times,  but  its  ancient  name 
is  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BENAMERIUM  (BifwafiafHi/x),  a  village  of  Pa- 
lestine to  the  north  of  Zerah  (g.  r.)  mentioned  only 
by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome.  {OnomoML  e.  v,  Nc- 
lenpifjL,  lege  Ktfuplfi.)  [G.  W.] 

BENAVENTA.    [Isaiwavatia.] 

BENE  (B^yri:  Eth,  Brivtuos),  a  town  of  Crate, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gortyn,  to  which  it  was 
subject,  only  known  as  the  birthpUce  of  the  poet 
Rhianus.  (Steph.  B.  a,  v.  Biivri;  Suid.  «.  9.  *Fuuf6sJ) 

BENEHARNUM,  a  place  first  mentioned  m  the 
Antonine  Itin.  It  is  placed  19  Gallic  leagues,  or 
28^  M.  P.,  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  {Box),  on  the 
road  to  Tauiouse.  But  the  road  was  circuitous,  for 
it  passed  through  Aquae  Con>'enamm;  and  between 
Benehamum  and  Aquae  Convenaram  the  Itin.  places 
Oppidum  Novum  (Aaye  on  the  Gave),  27  M.  P. 
tnm  Benehamimi.  Another  road  from  Caesar  Au- 
gusta (^Saragossa)  to  Benehamum,  passes  through 
Aspa  Luca  (Pont  VEtquiC)  and  Iluro  (^Oltron^  on 
the  Gave  d^Oltron.  Iluro  is  18  M.  P.  from  Bene- 
hamum. If  then  we  join  Citron  and  Naye  by  a 
straight  line,  we  have  the  i^pective  distances  18  and 
27  M.  P.  from  Oliron  and  Naye  to  Benehamum,  aa 
the  other  sides  of  the  triangle.  Walckenaer,  on  the 
authority  of  these  two  routes  and  personal  observa- 
tion, plaices  Benehamum  at  Vieilk  Tow  to  the  £.  of 
Matiac;  Reichard,  at  Navarreint;  and  D'AnviUe 
places  it  near  Orthez*    Walckenaer's  site  is  at  CaS" 
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telnanf  between  Matlac  and  Lagor,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Basses  Pyrenies.  Beneharnnm  was  nn- 
donbtedlj  tiie  origin  of  the  name  of  BSam,  one  of 
the  old  divisions  of  France.  Beneharnnm,  under  the 
name  of  Benamttm,  existed  in  the  sixth  century  of 
our  aeni,  and  had  a  bishop.  There  are  no  ancient 
remains  which  can  be  identified  as  the  nte  of  Bene- 
hamum.  (  D'Anville,  JVbttbe,  ^. ;  Walckenaer,  Gtog. 
Td.  iL  p.  401,  &c)  [G.  L.] 

BENEVENTUM  <Bfi^c««rro'f,  Steph.  B.  App.; 
BfKcovcKT^,  Strab.  Ptol.:  Eth.  Beneventanns:  Be- 
nevento),  one  of  the  chief  dtiee  of  Samnium,  and  at 
a  later  period  one  of  the  most  important  eities  of 
Southern  Italy,  was  situated  on  the  Via  Appia  at  a 
distance  of  32  miles  E.  from  Gapna;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Galor.  There  is  some  discrepancy 
as  to  the  people  to  which  it  belonged:  Pliny  ex- 
pressly assigns  it  to  the  Hirpini;  but  Lity  certainly 
aeems  to  consider  it  as  belonging  to  Samninm  Proper, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Hirpini;  and  Ptolemy 
adopts  the  same  view.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Liv. 
xxlL  13;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  67.)  All  writers  concur  in 
representing  it  as  a  very  ancient  city;  SoUnus  and 
Stephanns  of  Byzantium  ascribe  its  foundation  to 
DTomedes;  a  legend  which  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  the  time  of  Pro- 
oopius,  pretended  to  exhibit  the  tusks  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar  in  proof  of  their  descent  (Solin.  S.  § 
10;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Prooop.  B.  G.  i.  15.)  Festus, 
on  the  oontrary  (s.  v,  Ansomam)^  related  that  it  was 
founded  by  Anson,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe;  a 
tradition  which  indicates  that  it  was  an  ancient  Au- 
aonian  city,  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Samnites. 
But  it  first  appears  in  history  as  a  Samnite  dty 
(Liv.  ix.  27);  and  must  have  already  been  a  place 
of  strengUi,  so  that  the  Romans  did  not  venture  to 
attack  it  during  their  firet  two  wan  with  that  peo- 
ple. It  appean,  however,  to  have  fallen  into  their 
hands  during  the  Third  Samnite  War,  though  the 
exact  occasion  is  unknown.  It  was  certainly  in  the 
power  of  the  Romans  in  b.  o.  274,  when  Pyrrhns 
was  defeated  in  a  great  battle,  fought  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  by  the  consul  M*.  Carina.  (Pint 
Fyrrh,  25;  Frontin.  StraL  iv.  1.  §  14.)  Six  years 
later  (a.  c.  268)  they  sought  fisither  to  secure  its 
possession  by  establishing  there  a  Roman  colony 
with  Latin  rights.  (Liv.  EpU,  xv.;  VelL  Pat  L  14.) 
It  was  at  this  time  that  it  first  assumed  the  name 
of  Beneventnm,  having  previously  been  called  Ma^ 
leventum  (MoAt^cyroy,  or  MaXtStvrSs),  a  name 
which  the  Bomans  regarded  as  of  evil  augury,  and 
changed  into  one  of  a  more  fortunate  signification. 
(Plin.  iii.  1 1.  8. 16;  Liv.  ix.  27 ;  Fest  s.  v. Beaeven- 
tom,  p.  34;  Steph.  B.  s.  9. ;  Procop.  B,  G.  L  15.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  Oscan  or  Samnite  name  was 
Maloeis,  or  Malieis,  fi:x>m  whence  the  form  Male- 
ventum  would  be  derived,  like  Agrigentum  from 
Acnigas,  Selinuntium  from  Selinus,  &c.  (Millingen, 
NmUsm.  de  Vltalie,  p.  223.) 

As  a  Ronun  colony  Beneventnm  eeems  to  have 
quickly  become  a  flourislung  place;  and  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  was  repeatedly  occupied  by  Ro- 
man generals  as  a  post  of  importance,  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  Campania,  and  its  strength  as  a 
fortress.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were 
fought  two  of  the  most  decisive  actions  of  the  war: 
the  one  in  b.c.  214,  in  which  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  was  defeated  by  Ti.  Gracehos ;  the 
other  in  B.c.  212,  when  the  camp  of  Uanno,  in 
which  he  had  accumulated  a  vast  quantity  of  com 
and  other  stores,  was  stormod  and  taken  by  the 
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Roman  consul  Q.  Fulvius.  (Liv.  xxii.  13,  xxiv.  14« 
16,  XXV.  13,  14,  15,  17;  Appian,  Annib.  36,  37.) 
And  though  its  territory  was  more  than  once  laid 
waste  by  the  Carthaginians,  it  was  still  one  of  the 
eighteen  Latin  colonies  whiich  in  b.  c  209  woe  at 
once  able  and  iriUmg  to  furnish  the  required  quota 
of  men  and  money  for  continuing  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxviL  10.)  It  is  singular  that  no  mention  of  it 
occun  during  the  Social  War ;  but  k  seems  to 
have  escaped  fnta  the  calamitieB  which  at  that 
time  befel  so  many  cities  of  Samnium,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  most  opulent  and  flourishing  eities  of  Italy. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  8;  Stmbb  v.  p.  250;  Cic  tn 
Verr,  L  15.)  Under  the  Second  Triumvirate  its 
tenritory  was  porticned  out  by  the  Triumvirs  to  their 
veterans,  and  subsequently  a  fresh  cdony  was  estab- 
lished there  by  Augustus,  who  greatly  enlarged  its 
donuun  by  the  addition  of  the  territ<»7  of  Caudinm. 
A  third  colony  was  settled  there  by  Nero,  at  which 
time  it  assumed  the  title  of  Concordia;  hence  we 
find  it  bearing,  in  inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  the  titles  **  Colooia  Julia  Augusta 
Concordia  Felix  Beneventnm.'*  (Appian.  /.  a;  Lib. 
Colon,  pp.  231,  232;  Inscr,  ap.  Bomanelli,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  382,  884;  OrelL  Inscr.  128,  590.)  Its  im« 
portanoe  and  flourishing  condition  under  the  Roman 
£m|Hre  is  snfiBciently  attested  by  existing  remains 
and  inscriptions;  it  was  at  that  period  unquestionably 
the  chief  dty  of  the  Hirpini,  and  probaUy,  next  to 
Capua,  the  most  populous  and  considerable  of 
Southern  Italy.  For  this  prosperity  it  was  doubtless 
indebted  in  part  to  its  position  on  the  Via  Appia, 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  two  principal  arms  or 
branches  of  that  groat  read,  the  one  called  afterw«rd8 
the  Via  Trajana,  leading  from  thence  by  Eqnus  Tu- 
ticus  into  Apulia;  the  other  by  Aeoulanum  to  Ve- 
nusia  and  Tarentum.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  283.)  [Via 
Appia.]  The  notice  of  it  by  Hontoe  on  his  journey 
from  Rome  to  Brundusium  (SaU  L  5, 71)  is  fomiliar 
to  all  readers.  It  was  indebted  to  the  same  circum- 
stance for  the  honour  of  repeated  visits  frvm  the 
emperors  of  Rome,  among  which  those  of  Nero,  Tra- 
jan, and  S^yt  Severns,  are  particulariy  recorded. 
{Tac  Aim,  xv.  34.)  It  was  probably  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  noUe  triumphal  arch,  which  still  fonns 
one  of  its  chief  ornaments,  was  erected  there  in 
honour  of  Tn^an  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
Successive  emperore  seem  to  have  bestowed  on  the 
dty  accessions  of  territory,  and  erected,  or  at  least 
given  name  to,  various  public  buildings.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes  it  was  firet  indudod,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  Hirpini,  in  the  2nd  region  of 
Augustus,  but  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Campania 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  consular  of  that 
province.  Its  inhabitants  were  included  in  the 
SteUatlne  tribeu  (Plin.  iiL  II.  a.  16;  Mommsen, 
Topogr.  degU  Irpini,  p.  167,  in  BuLL  delT  InsL 
Arch.  1847.)  Beneventnm  retained  its  importance 
down  to  the  dose  oi  tiie  Empire,  and  though  during 
the  Gothic  ware  it  was  taken  by  Totila,  and  its 
walls  rased  to  the  ground,  they  were  restored,  as 
well  as  its  public  buildings,  shortly  after ;  and  P. 
Diaconus  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  wealthy  dty,  and 
the  ca|»tal  of  all  the  surrounding  provinces.  (Pro- 
cop.  B,  G.  iii  6;  P.  Diac  u.  20;  De  Vita,  AtUiq. 
Benev.  pp.  271,  286.)  Under  the  Lombards  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  a  duchy  which  included  all  their 
conquests  in  Southern  Italy,  and  continued  to  main- 
tain itsdf  as  an  independent  state  long  afler  the 
fall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  the  north. 
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The  modern  citj  oi  Beneoento  is  still  a  oonsider- 
able  place  with  about  13,000  inhabitantp,  and  can- 
tains  nomeroos  vestiges  of  its  azicient  gnmdenr. 
The  most  oonspicootis  of  these  is  a  trinmphal  arch 
erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Tnyan  in  a.  d. 
1 14,  whidi  forms  one  of  the  gates  of  the  modem 
tfty,  now  called  Porta  Aurea.  It  is  adorned  with 
bas-rdiefs  representing  the  exploits  of  the  Empenur, 
and  is  geneiallj  admitted  to  be  the  finest  monument 
of  its  dass  existing  in  Italj;  both  from  the  original 
merit  of  its  arehitectnre  and  sculpture,  and  fiom 
1  its  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Besides  this  there 
exist  the  ranains  of  an  amphitheatre,  portions  of 
the  Roman  wdls,  and  an  ancient  bridge  over  the 
Calor;  while  numerous  bas-reliefs  and  fragments  of 
acnlpture  (some  of  them  of  a  very  high  order  of 
merit),  as  well  as  Latin  inscriptions  in  great  num- 
-beiB  are  found  in  almost  all  porta  of  the  citj.  Some 
of  these  insciiptioDs  notice  the  public  buildings  exist- 
ing in  the  city,  among  which  was  one  called  the 
**  Cacsareum  "  probably  a  kind  of  Curia  or  place  for 
the  assemblies  of  the  local  senate;  a  Basilica,  splen- 
did porticoes,  and  Thermae,  which  appear  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Emperor  Gommodus.  Others 
contain  much  curious  information  concerning  the 
rarioos  '*  Collegia  "  or  corporations  that  existed  in 
the  city,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  intended 
not  mly  for  religious  or  conunercial  objects,  but  in 
some  instances  for  literary  purposes.  (De  Vita,  An- 
Uq.  Bmev.  ppi  159 — 174. 253 — ^289;  Iiucr.  Beneif, 
PL  1—^7;  Oiell.  Inter.  3164,  3763,  4124--4132, 
&c.)  Benevoitum  indeed  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  much  literaiy  cultivation;  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Orbilius  the  gmmmaiian,  who  long  con- 
tinned  to  teach  in  his  native  city  before  he  removed 
to  Rome,  and  was  honoured  with  a  statue  by  his 
leUow-townsmen;  while  existing  inscriptions  record 
similar  honours  paid  to  another  grammatian,  Butilius 
Aelianns,  as  well  as  to  oratorB  and  poets,  apparenUy 
only  of  local  celebrity.  (Suet.  (rram.  9;  De  Vita, 
iL  c.  pp.  204—220;  Orell.  Iiucr.  1178,  1185.) 

The  territory  of  Beocventum  under  the  Roman 
empire  was  of  very  considerable  extent.  Towards 
the  W.,  as  already  mentioned,  it  included  that  of 
Candium,  with  the  exception  of  the  town  itself;  to 
the  N.  it  extended  as  fiir  as  the  Tamarus  {Ta$n- 
jnaro%  including  the  village  (^  Pi^Oj  which,  as  we 
kam  from  an  inscription,  was  andentiy  called  Pagus 
Yeianus ;  on  the  NE.  it  comprised  the  town  of 
Equus  Tnticos  {8.  EleiOerio,  near  CatUi  Franco), 
and  on  the  £.  and  S.  bordered  on  the  territories  of 
Aeeulanum  and  Abellinunu  An  inscription  has 
preserved  to  us  the  names  of  several  of  the  papi  or 
Tillages  dependent  upon  Beneventum,  but  their  sites 
cannot  be  identified.  (Henzen,  Tab.  AUmenL  Bae- 
Inany  pk  93 — 108;  Mommsen,  Topogr.  degli  Irpmif 
p.  168—171.) 

The  Abdsini  Caio*!,  mentioned  by  several  writers 
as  the  actual  scene  of  the  engagement  between 
Pynbus  and  the  Romans  (Flor.  i.  18;  Frontin. 
StraL  iv.  1.  §  14;  Oros.  iv.  2),  were  probably  the 
tract  of  plain  country  S.  of  the  river  Calor,  called 
on  Zannoin*s  map  Le  CoiUmMy  which  commences 
within  2  miles  of  Beneventum  itself,  and  was  tra- 
veraed  by  the  Via  Appia.  They  are  erroneously 
placed  both  by  Floras  and  Orosius  in  Lucania;  but 
all  the  best  authorities  place  the  scene  of  the  action 
near  Beneventum.  Some  writers  would  read  **  Tau- 
nsini,"  fin*  Arusini  in  the  passages  cited,  bat  there 
is  no  authority  for  this  alteration. 

The  AtwMwrfl^  eain,  with  the  4^nd  denvbhtod 
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(an  old  Latin  form  for  Beneventcr-um),  must  have 
been  struck  after  it  became  a  Latin  colony.  Other 
coins  with  the  legend  "  Malies,*'  or  "  Maliesa,"  have 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Samnite  Maleventum. 
(Milliugen,  Numismatique  de  VAnc  ItcdU,  p.  223; 
FiiedliiDder,  Otk.  Mimt.  p.  67.)         [£.  H.  B.] 


coin  of  bekeventuil 

BENI.    [Behwa.] 

BENJANIN.     [Palestina.] 

BENNA,  or  BENA  (BcWa :  Eth.  Bttmuot, 
Steph.  B.),  a  town  in  Thrace,  from  which  one  of  the 
Epliesian  tribes  appears  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Guhl,  Ephesiaca,  p.  29.)  Pliny  (iv.  11.  s.  18) 
speaks  of  a  Thracian  people  of  tho  name  of  Beni. 

BENNA,  soeins  to  have  been  a  place  in  Phrygia 
Epictetus,  between  KuUueh  and  Azani,  as  is  inferred 
from  an  inscripticm  found  by  Keppel  with  the  words 
rots  Btwirais  at  Tatar-Bautrjek,  (Cramer,  Asia 
Minor,  voL  iL  p.  17.)  [G.  L.] 

BERA.    [Beer.) 

BERCORATES,  a  people  of  Aquitania  (Plin.  iv. 
19),  or  Bercorcates  in  Harduin's  text.  The  name 
appears  to  exist  in  that  of  the  BercouaU,  the  inha- 
bitants of  a  place  once  named  BarooUy  now  Jouanon, 
in  the  canton  of  Bornf  in  the  department  of  Gironde. 
(Walekenaer,  Geog.  ^.  vol.  iL  p.  241.)       [G.  L.] 

BEREBIS,  BOREVIS  and  VEREIS  iB(p€is\ 
a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  identified  by  some  with 
the  modem  village  of  jBrscs,  and  by  others  with  a 
place  near  GySrgg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drave. 
(Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  6;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19;  Itin.  Ant 
p.  130;  Itin.  Hier.  p.662;  Tab.Peuting.)  [L.  S.] 

BERECYNTUS  {htpitannosi  Eth.  Btp^Kitrrcu), 
a  city  of  Phrygia,  according  to  Stephanas  (s.  v.). 
But  this  town,  and  the  Castellum  Berecynthium  of 
Vibins  Sequester  (p.  18,  ed.  Oberlin),  on  the  Sanga- 
rins,  are  otherwise  unknown.  The  Berecyntes  (Strab. 
p.  469)  were  a  Phrygian  nation,  who  Worshipped  the 
Magna  Hater.  A  district  named  Berecys  is  men- 
tioned in  a  firagment  of  Aeschylus,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(p.  680);  but  Aeschylus,  after  his  fashion,  confused 
the  geography.  Pliny  (v.  29)  mentions  a  "  Bere- 
cyntius  tractns "  in  Caria,  which  abounded  in  box- 
wood (xvi.  16);  but  he  gives  no  precise  indication 
of  the  position  of  this  country.  fG.  L.l 

BERECYNTUS.  -0^.]  7 

feEREGRA  (B4ptypa :  Eth.  Beregranus),  a  town  ' 
of  Picenum,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
among  the  places  in  the  interior  of  that  province. 
The  latter  reckons  it  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Pxaetntii,  but  we  have  no  clue  to  its  precise  position. 
Chiverius  would  place  it  at  Cvritdla  di  TrontOy 
about  10  miles  N.  of  Teromo,  which  is  at  kast  a 
plausible  conjecture.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18 ;  PtoL  ill. 
1.  §  58;  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  746.)  The  Liber  Colo- 
niarum  (p.259)  mentions  the  ''Versgranus  ager" 
among  those  of  Picenum,  a  name  evidectly  corrupted 
from  "  Beregranus."  [E.  H.  B.] 

BERENI'CE.  1.  (Btptvlmi,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  770, 
xvii.  p.  815;  Plin.  vi.  23,  26,  29,  33;  Steph.  B. 
$.  v.;  Arrian.  PtripL  M.  Bub.;  Itin.  Antonin. 
p.  173,  f.;  Kpiphan.  llaeru.  Ixvl  1:  Eth.  Btptvi- 

c  c  4 
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Kt6s  and  B9p€vau61i7iSj  fem.  Bcpcvticcia),  a  city  upon 
the  Red  Sea,  was  founded,  or  certainly  converted 
from  a  village  into  a  city,  by  Ptolemy  II.  Phila- 
delpha»,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Antigone.  It  stood 
about  lat.  23^  56'  N.,  and  about  long.  35°  34'  E., 
and  being  in  the  same  parallel  with  Syene,  was  ac* 
cordiiigly  on  tlie  equinoctial  lino.  Berenice,  as  mo- 
dem survi^s  (Moresby  and  Carless,  1830— -3)  have 
ascertained,  stood  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sinus 
Immundus,  or  Foul  Bay.  A  lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains runs  along  this  side  of  the  African  coast,  and 
separates  Berenice  from  Egypt.  The  emerald  mines 
are  in  its  neighbourhood.  l*he  harbour  is  indifferent, 
but  was  improved  by  art.  Berenice  stood  upon  a 
narrow  rim  of  shore  between  the  hills  and  the  Red 
Sea.  Its  prosperity  after  the  third  centuiy  b.  o.  was 
owing  in  great  measure  to  Uiree  causes:  the  favour 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  its  safe  anchorage,  and  its 
being  a  terminus  of  the  great  road  frun  Ooptos, 
which  rendered  Berenice  and  Myos  Hormos  the  two 
principal  emporia  of  the  trade  between  Aethiopia  and 
Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  and  Syria  and  India  (m.  the 
other.  The  distance  between  Ooptos  and  Bepenice 
was  258  Roman  miles,  or  eleven  days*  journey.  The 
wells  and  halting  places  of  the  caravans  are  «iume- 
rated  by  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  and  in  tke  Itineraries 
(Antonin.  p.  172,  f.).  Belzoni  {TraveU,  vol.  iL  p. 
35)  found  traces  of  several  of  these  stations.  Under 
the  empire  Berenice  formed  a  district  in  itself,  with 
its  peculiar  prefect,  who  was  entitled  "  Praefectus 
Berenicidis,"  or  P.  montis  Berenicidis.  (Orelli,  Itucr. 
Lat.  no.  3880,  £)  The  harbour  of  Berenice  was 
sheltered  from  the  NE.  wind  by  the  island  Ophiodes 
(*O0ii^iIf  p^icros,  Strab.  zvi.  p.  770;  Diod.  iii.  39), 
which  was  rich  in  topases.  A  small  temple  of  sand- 
stone and  soft  calcareous  stone,  in  the  Egyptian  style, 
has  been  discovered  at  Berenioe.  It  is  102  feet  long, 
and  43  wide.  A  portion  of  its  walls  is  sculptured 
with  well-executed  basso  relievos,  of  Gfeek  work- 
manship, and  hiereglypbics  also  occasionally  occur 
on  the  walls.  Belzoni  confirmed  D*Anville's  original 
opinion  of  the  true  site  of  Benenice  {Mimaires  sur 
VEgypte  Anoimne\  and  says  that  the  city  measured 
1,600  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  aad  2,000  from  E.  to  W. 
He  estimates  the  ancient  population  at  10,000.  (i2e- 
searckes,  vd.  iL  p.  73.) 

2.  Pakchkybos,  a  «ity  near  Sabae  in  the  Regio 
Troglodytica,  and  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Red  Sea, 
between  the  20th  and  2 1st  degrees  of  N.  latitude.  It 
obtained  the  appellation  of  '*  all-golden  "  (wdMXpvcos, 
Steph.  B.  p.  164,  «.  v.;  Strab.  xvl.  771)  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  gold  mines  oiJehd  AUaH  or  OUakif 
from  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  drew  their  prin- 
cipal supplies  of  that  metal,  and  ioi  the  working  of 
which  they  emplo^  oriminals  and  prisoners  of  war. 
(Plin.  vi.  34.) 

3.  Epideirbs  (^M  Attfnjs^  Steph.  B.  t,  v.; 
Strab.  xvL  pp.  769,  773;  Mela,  iii.  8;  Plin.  vi.  34; 
Ptol.  vilL  16.  §  12),  cr  Berenioe  upon  the  Neck  of 
Land,  was  a  town  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
near  the  Straits  of  Bmb-d-Mandeb.  Its  position  on 
a  sandy  spit  or  promontory  of  land  was  the  cause  of 
its  distinctive  appellation.  Some  authorities,  how- 
ever, attribute  the  name  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
more  considerable  town  named  Deira;  but  the  situ- 
ation of  the  latter  is  unknown.  [W.  B.  D.l 

BERENI'CE.  a  Cilician  city  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  (s.  v.  Bcpeyfin});  and  in  the 
Stadiasmus  a  bay  Berenice  is  menUoned.  "  As  the 
t>tadiasmu8  does  not  mention  any  distance  between 
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the  Golf  of  Berenioe  and  Celenderis,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  Berenice  was  the  name  of  the  bay  to 
the  eastward  of  the  little  port  of  Kelatderi"  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  &c  p.  202.)  [G.  L.] 

BERENI'CE,  a  town  in  Arabia,  the  name  by 
which  Ezion-Geber  was  called  in  the  time  of 
Josephus.  {AnL  viii.  6.  §  4.)  It  was  situated  on 
the  Ehmitic,  or  Eastern  Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  not  fiur 
from  Elath,  Ailah,  or  Aelana.  It  is  maitiooed  in 
the  wanderings  of  the  children  cf  Israel  {Numb. 
zxziii.  35);  and  is  celebrated  as  the  naval  arsenal 
of  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat.  (1  KingSy  ix.  26, 
xxii.  48.)  The  Arabic  historian  Makrizi  speaks  of 
an  ancient  city  'Asyiln  near  Ailah.  (Burdchardt*a 
515^  p.  511.)  [G.W.J 

BERENI'CE,  in  Cyrenaica.     [Hbsperides.J 

BEREUM  or  BERAEUM  {AriJdart),  a  town  in 
Moesia  (^Notit,  Imp,  28;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  5;  Itin. 
Ant.  225).  [L.  S.] 

BERGA  (B^Tn :  Eth,  Bcpya^f),  a  town  of 
Macedonia,  lying  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Stiymon  (Scynuius  Oh.  654;  PtoL  iii.  13.  §  31) 
only  known  as  the  birthpkce  of  the  writer  An- 
tiphanes,  whose  tales  were  so  marvellous  and 
incredible  as  to  give  rise  to  a  verb  fi^pyal^tw^  in 
the  sense  of  telling  falsehoods.  (Strab.  L  p.  47,  iL 
pp.  102, 104 ;  Steph.  B.  j.  r. ;  DicL  of  Biogr.  vuL  i. 
p.  204.)  Leake  pbces  Berga  near  the  modem 
Takhyno^  upon  the  shore  of  the  Strymonic  lake. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iiL  pu  229.) 

BE'RGIDUM.     [AsTUBES.] 

BERGINTRUM,  a  place  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the 
pass  of  the  Alpes  Graiae,  lying  on  the  road  marked 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  betvwen  Mediolanum  (i/t/oo) 
and  Vienna  (Vimne).  D'Anville  (^Notice,  &c.) 
places  it,  according  to  the  Table,  between  Axima 
\Aime)  and  Alpis  Gnia.  The  distance  from  Ber- 
gintrum  to  Axima  is  marked  viiii  M.  P.  The  Alpis 
Graia  may  be  the  watershed  on  the  pass  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  which  dirides  the  waters  that  flow  to 
the  Itere  from  those  which  flow  to  the  Dora  Baltea 
on  the  Italian  side.  This  is  the  place  which  D*An- 
ville  names  lH4pilal,  on  the  authority  of  a  manu- 
script map  of  the  country.  D'Anville  supposes  that 
Bergintrum  may  be  St.  Maurice ;  but  he  admits 
that  xii,  the  distance  in  the  Table  between  Ber- 
gintrum and  Alpis  Graia,  does  not  fit  the  distance 
between  ^S^.  Maurice  and  lEopital,  which  is  less. 
Walokenaer  {Geog.  &c  vol.  iii.  p.  27)  supposes  that 
two  routes  between  Arebrigium  and  Darantasia  have 
been  made  into  one  in  the  Table,  and  he  fixes  Ber- 
gintrum at  BelleiUre,  He  also  attempts  to  show  that 
in  the  Anton.  Itin.  between  Arebrigium  and  Daran- 
tasia there  has  been  confusion  in  the  nunibera  and 
the  names  of  pUoes;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  case. 
The  position  of  Bergintrum  cannot  be  considered  as 
certain,  though  the  limits  between  which  we  must 
look  for  it  are  pretty  well  defined.  [G.  L.] 

BERGISTA'NI,  a  small  people  of  Hispania  Tarm- 
conensis,  who  revolted  from  the  Romans  in  the  war 
about  Emporiae,  b.  c.  195.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  16,  17.) 
They  seem  to  have  been  neighbours  of  the  Dergetes, 
in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia^  between  Ber^  and 
Mcmreea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  place, 
afterwards  mentioned  by  Livy  (c.  21)  as  the  strong- 
hold of  the  rebels,  Bergium  or  Vergium  castrwn^ 
was  one  of  the  seven  fortresses  of  the  Beigistanl, 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  former  passage,  aiMi  that 
from  which  they  took  their  name.  It  is  probably 
Berga.  (Marca,  Hiep.  ii.  23,  p.  197 ;  Florez,  Eep.  S. 
xxiv.  38 ;  Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt,  L  pp.  3 18, 426.)   [P.  S.] 
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BERGULE,  BERGULAE,  VIRGULAE  or  BER- 
GULIUM  (B€pyo^\ri^B€pyovKtoy:  DtjaUd-Borgas), 
ft  town  in  Thrace,  which  was  in  later  times  called 
AicadiapoUs.  (Ptoi.  iii.  11.  §12;  Geofrr.  Bar. 
!▼.  6 ;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  569 ;  Gedren.  p.  266 ;  Theof^an. 
pi  66.)  [L.  S.] 

BEKGOMUM  {"RiffyoyMP',  Eth,  Bergomas,  atas : 
Beryaimo\  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Ganl,  situated  at  the 
loot  of  the  Alps,  between  Brixia  and  the  Lacus 
Larins:  it  was  33  miles  NE.  from  Milan,  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  127.)  According  to  Plinj,  who  follows- the 
aathority  of  Cato,  it  was  a  city  of  the  Orobii,  but 
thiit  tribe  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author, 
and  Bei^mnm  is  incloded  by  Ptolemy  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cenomani.  (Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ;  Ptol. 
iiL  1.  §  31.)  Justin  also  mentions  it  among  the 
cities  founded  by  the  Gauls,  after  they  had  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  expelled  the  Tuscans  from  the  plains 
of  nofthem  Italy.  (Justin,  xx.  5.)  No  mention  of 
it  is,  however,  found  in  history  previous  to  the 
Roman  Em^re,  when  it  became  a  considerable  mu- 
nicipal town,  as  attested  by  inscriptions  as  well  as 
bj  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  seems  to  have  derived 
cooaiderable  wealth  finom  valuable  copper  mines 
which  existed  in  its  territory.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  1 .  s.  2 ; 
OreU.  Inter.  3349,  3898.)  In  b.  g.  452,  it  was 
one  of  the  cities  laid  waste  by  AttiU  {Hist,  MitcelL 
XV.  p.  549);  but  after  the  &11  of  the  Roman  Empire 
it  is  again  mentioned  by  Prooo|nus  as  a  strong  for- 
Iras,  and  under  the  Lombard  kings  was  one  of  the 
chief  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  capital  of 
a  duchy.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  12 ;  P.  Diac  ii.  15, 
iv.  3.)  In  late  writers  and  the  Itineraries  the  name 
is  corruptly  written  Pergamus  and  Bergame:  but 
all  earfier  writers,  as  well  as  inscriptions,  have  Ber- 
gomnm.  The  modem  city  of  Bergamo  is  a  flou- 
rishing and  populous  place,  but  contains  no  ancient 
remains.  [£.  H.  B.] 

BERGU'SIUM  or  BERGU'SIA,  in  GalUa,  on  the 
road  between  Vienna  (  Viame)  and  a  place  named 
Aiigustum.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  agree 
very  nearly  as  to  the  position  of  Beigusium,  which  is 
XX  or  xxi  M.  P.  firom  Vienna,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
place  named  Bomyoin,  Augustum  is  supposed  to 
be  AmU.  [G.  L.] 

BERIS  or  BIRES  (Bi)pir,  B/fn?0,  a  river  of  Pon- 
tus,  which  Arrian  places  60  stadia  from  the  Thoaris. 
Hamilton  {Regearchesy  &c.  vol.  L  p.  280)  identifies 
it  with  the  Melittch  Chai,  "a  deep  and  slug-jish 
rivter,"  between  Uwiek  and  the  Thermodon.  Ha 
foond  it  to  be  six  miles,  or  60  stadia,  from  the 
Thmrih  Trmak,  which  he  seems  to  identify  correctly 
with  the  Thoaris.  [G.  L.] 

BE'RmUS  MONS  (rh  Bipfuw  i(tos:  Verr%a\  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Macedonia,  between  the  Ha- 
liamnon  and  Ludias,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the 
city  of  Beroea.  Herodotus  relates  that  this  moun- 
tain was  impassable  on  account  of  the  cold,  and  that 
beyond  it  were  the  gardens  of  Midas,  in  which  the 
roses  grew  spontaneously.  (Herod.  viiL  138;  Strab. 
viL  p.  330.)  The  Bermius  is  the  same  as  the  Bora 
of  Livy  (xIt.  29),  and  is  a  continuation  of  Mount 
Banras.  (Miller,  Doriant,  voL  L  p.  469,  transL; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  295.) 

BEROEA.  1.  (B^poia,  B4^ia;  Eth.  BtpoaioSy 
Steph.  B.;  Beroeus,  Liv.  xxiii.  39:  Frnna),  a  city 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  province  (Plin. 
IT.  10),  in  the  district  caUed  Emathia  (Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§  39),  on  a  river  which  flows  into  the  Haliacmon, 
and  upon  one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  Mount  Bermius 
(Strab.  viL  p.  330).    It  was  attacked,  though  un- 
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successfully,  by  the  Athenian  forces  under  Callias, 
B.C.  432.  (Thuc.  i.  61.)  The  statement  of  Thn- 
cydides  presents  some  geographical  difficulties,  as 
Beroea  lies  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  natural  route 
fromPydnatoPotidaea.  Mr.  Grote  (Fwt  t^f  (7r«ece, 
vol.  vi.  p.  96)  considerB  that  another  Beroea,  situated 
somewhere  between  Gigonus  and  Therma,  and  out  of 
the  limits  of  that  Macedonia  which  Perdiccas  go« 
vemed,  may  probably  be  the  place  indicated  by  Thu- 
cydides.  Any  remark  from  Mr.  Grote  deserves  the 
highest  consideration ;  but  an  objection  presents  itself 
against  this  view.  His  aigument  rests  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  there  was  another  Beroea  in  Thrace  or 
in  Emathia,  though  we  do  not  know  its  exact  site. 
There  was  a  town  called  Beroea  in  Thrace,  but  we 
are  enabled  to  fix  its  position  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty, as  lying  between  Pfailippopolis  and  Kicopolis 
(see  below),  and  no  single  authority  is  adduced  to 
show  that  there  was  a  second  Beroea  in  Thrace  be- 
tween Gigonus  and  Theima. 

Beroea  surrendered  to  the  Roman  consul  after  the 
battle  of  Pydna  (Liv.  xliv.  45),  and  was  assigned, 
with  its  territory,  to  the  third  region  of  Macedonia 
(xlv.  29).  St.  Paul  and  Sihs  withdrew  to  this  city 
from  Thessalonica;  and  the  Jewish  residents  are  de- 
scribed as  more  ingenuous  and  of  a  better  disposition 
than  those  of  the  latter  place,  in  that  they  diligoitly 
searched  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostle.  (ActSj  xrii.  11.) 
Sopater,  a  native  of  this  town,  accompanied  St.  Paul 
to  Asia.  {ActSy  xx.  4.)  Lucian  (Jmitf,  34)  de- 
scribes it  as  a  large  and  populous  town.  It  was  si- 
tuated 30  M.  P.  from  Pella  (Pmt.  Tab.),  and  5 1 M.  P. 
from  Thessalonica  (/^n.  Anton.),  and  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  thema  cf  Macedonia.  (Con- 
stant de  Them,  ii.  2.)  For  a  rare  coin  of  Beroea, 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see 
Basche,  vol.  i.  p.  1492 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

Verria  stands  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Olympene 
range  of  mountains,  about  5  miles  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  VisMtza  or  Inj6karay  just  where  that  river, 
after  haring  made  its  way  to  an  immense  rocl^  ra- 
rine  through  the  range,  enters  the  great  maritime 
plain.  Ferrta  contains  about  2000  families,  and, 
from  its  natural  and  other  advantages,  is  described  as 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in  RumiU.  The  rn- 
mains  of  the  ancient  dty  are  very  considerable. 
Leake  (JN^ortkem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  291),  from  whom 
this  account  of  Verria  is  taken,  notices  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  wall,  or  perhaps  of  the  acropolis;  these 
walls  are  traceable  from  that  point  southward  to  two 
high  towers  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  modem 
town,  which  appears  to  have  been  repaired  or  robuilt 
in  Roman  or  Byzantine  times.  Only  three  insa  ip- 
tions  have  been  discovered.    (Leake,  2.  c.) 

2.  (Bcp^f ,  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  Btpi^tnos),  a  town  in 
Thrace,  87  M.  P.  from  Adrianopolis  (/^tin.  Anton.; 
Hierocles),  and  situated  somewhere  between  Philip- 
popolis  and  Nicopolis.  (Amm.  Marc  xxvii.  4.  §  12, 
xxxi.  9.  §  1 ;  Jonuoid.  de  Rebui  GetuMj  c.  18.)  In 
later  times  it  was  called  Irenopolis,  in  honour  of  tho 
empress  Irene,  who  caused  it  to  be  repaired.  (Theo- 
phan.  p.  385;  2^onar.  Ann.  vol.  il  p.  115;  Hi*i, 
Misc.  xxxiii.  p.  166,  ap.  Muratori.)  St  Martin,  in 
his  notes  to  Le  Beau  {Bae  Empire,  vol  xii.  p.  330), 
confounds  this  city  with  the  Macedonian  Beroea. 
Liberius  was  banished  to  this  |^ace  from  Rome,  and 
spent  two  years  in  exile  there.  (Socrates,  il,E, 
iv.  11.) 

3.  (B^^oia,  B4poia,  Bipori,  Bcpocfa:  Eth.  Be- 
p^cvf,  Steph.  B.;  Beiooensis,  Plin.  t.  23;  Itin,An» 
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ion.;  Hiandcsi  Ealdi,  Alep|v),  a  \awa  in  Sjtia 
(Stnb.  in.  p.  7SI),  about  mulna]'  between  Antiocb 
and  Hiempdii.  (Pncop.  il.i>.  ii.  7;  Ftol.  t.  IS.) 
Jalian,  aftir  a  iBborioog  nuindi  of  two  i*.yt  fmn  Ad- 
tiodi,  halted  CO  the  third  at  B«fDea.  ( Joliui,  £pu<. 
uvii.;  Tbeodorei.  iii.  !3j  Mihnu'i  tiibbon,  tcj.  ii;. 
ti.l44;LiiBc«a,Bai£>i^,VDl.iiLp.56.>  Cboi- 
ms,  in  bia  innad  opn  ^jria,  A.  D.  ft40,  deouDdcd 
a  bribote  from  Suroea,  iriooh  ba  nmitted  aAviiiBids, 
■I  tbe  iuhaUtanti  vere  nnible  to  paj  it.  (Pracop. 
fi.P.  iL  7;  Hilman'a  GibbH,  toL  tu.  fL  SIS;  Le 
B«an,  «irf.  ii.  p.  13.)  a.  d.  611  Cbosron  IL  Mcn- 
pied  thii  citf.  (Gibbm,  toI.  Tiii.  p.  321.)  It  owed 
ita  Haoadonian  naaiB  of  Beroea  to  tialencoi  Nkatw, 
•nd  (mtiniwd  to  be  called  n  till  lb*  conqoeat  bj  the 
Arabs  nnder  Abu  Obddah,  A.  n.  638,  when  it  m- 
BURiiid  ita  anciait  name  of  Cbaleb  or  CbalyboE.  (Ni- 
«pfa.  B.  E.  liT.  39  ;  ScbulIen'B  ladtx  Geoff,  g.  v. 
HaM !  WiBM,  BiU  SmI-  W/H-l.  ft«A.)  It  after- 
vards  became  tie  capUi  of  tbe  SnlUns  of  tbe  racfl 
of  Hamadan,  but  in  tba  latter  part  of  the  lentb  cen- 
tui7  was  united  to  the  Greek  empire  bj  tba  cmqncats 
of  Zimiacc!,  eBpercr  of  Oooatantinople.  Tbe  eiua- 
TBtiooi  I  littia  wBf  eastward  of  the  towo,  an  the 

of  Urge  iputmeDla,  wbich  are  a^xinlcd  b;  poiticai 
of  aolid  nick,  with  mawin  plaaten  left  at  intervais 
to  support  tbe  man  abors.  (Cbesae;,  Etped.  £»• 
plHvL  Tol.  i.  p.  435.)  lu  present  pt^Hlatiiti  ia  aame- 
«bat  nan  Ihao  1 00,000  souls.  For  cohis  of  Beroea, 
Intli  autononuoe  mid  impeml,  nuiginji  fran  Trejao 
.to  Antooinua,  gee  Raadie,  ToL  L  p.  1492;  £i;kbcl, 
vol.  iii.  p.  3S9. 


4.  (Btf>^  I  tfacc.  ix.  4),  a  nllafn  In  Judaea 
(iicland,  PdtoeK.  p.  640),  which,  amiffdine  to  Winar 
<>.  T.),  miHt  not  be  cmrouDilBd  with  the  Berea  men- 
tiontd  S  Mace.  liii.  4.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERO'NES  or  VERO'NES  (BAp««i),  a  peuple 
in  the  N,  of  Hiipuiia  TarrKMnenma,  alonR  the  uppw 
conne  of  the  Iberus  (Jftro),  on  its  riKbt  bank,  about 
J^n^roSa,  between  the  CEi.TiBeRi  on  the  S^  and  tbe 
Cantabbi  od  tlie  fl.,  SE.  of  tba  Autrtookbs,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  CoSTKOTAm.  Thej  wm  a 
Celtic  people,  and  ub  nwnUoned  I17  Stiabo  as  fom- 
inf[,  with  the  Cehibeii,  tbe  chief  renmant  of  tbe  old 
Celtic  popntalim  of  8[«n.  (Liv.  Fr.  id.,  when 
(bo  cennnoD  rcsdin^  is  Viroaet :  Strab.  Iii.  pp,  158, 
163;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  55.)  Tbe  followjnf!  were  their 
*hiaf  citiMi  Tiurnja  Metau-ub  (TpiTwr  Mt- 
TaMw,  Ptol.i  TWcio,  nei  Nagtra),  in  tbe  Anto- 
nuM  Itinerarj  (p.  394)  simply  Tritium,  on  the  hij-h 
md  from  Leps  VII,  (Lam)  to  Caaaraugosta,  36 
II.  P,  SE,  of  ViROVESCA,  and  not  to  be  confoundoil 
with  a  placo  uf  the  same  name  W.  of  ViroTwca: 
Vehbu,  «i  the  same  i«d,  18  U.P.  SE.  of  Tritium, 
and  88  NW.  of  Cai-\oukris  (CaWorra,  /(in,  p. 
393),  ondoubtodly  the  Varbia  ot  Vahia  (Oiiiffiii, 
Onipia)  of  IJvy,  Stiabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  wlrieli 


.he  strongest  dty  of  the  district  (Liv.  L  c):  it 
St  a  passage  of  the  Ibems  (gtrab.  p.  162), 

S60M.P.(PUn.iii.3.s.4).'  it  Mill  bean  its  ancient 
Dame  (Fares,  a  little  below  Lo^roiio,  with  <rbich 
some  confonnd  it;  Flore>,  Caslabr.  p.  196 ;  McQ- 
(elle,  Etp.Mtd.  p.  363):  Ouba  ('OAtfa,  Ptol.: 
•ome  assume  a  cormptjOQ  by  tranapoaitSon,  and  idejj- 
tiiy  it  witb  tbe  'OACia  mentioned  by  Steplianus  By. 
lantinns  as  a  dty  of  Iberia) ;  Conthkbiua,  aLw 
called  Leucaa,  a  stronghold  of  Sertorius,  as  bdng  the 
moat  convenient  hflid-qnaTteis,  from  which  to  march 
out  of  tbe  teiritory  of  the  Beroa«  into  any  of  the 
DDgbboarinK  distncts  (Lit.  Fr.  id.  p.  27,  where 
mention  is  also  made  of  another  important  city  of  tbe 
same  name  bclon^n^  to  the  Ccltiberi):  Ukerttakea 
it  for  tbe  Cantabria  on  tbe  lOro,  wbich  is  mentioned 
iu  tbe  middle  tg.a,  and  tbe  rtuna  of  which  are  seen 
between  Ziojrono  and  J'ia'w.  (Sandoval.  jIwiki*.  Ac. 
quotfd  by  D'Anville,  Him.  th  lAoA  det  Imcr. 
voLii.  p.  771;  Ukert,  vol.  it  pt.  i.  p^  381,  4S7, 
4S8.)  [i:  S.} 

BEROTHA  (fi^pien),  mfntioned  only  by  Jo- 
•ephns  aa  a  city  of  Upper  Galilee,  not  far  from 
Cadcsh  (Naphthali)  (^nl.  v.  1.  %  IS).  He  makte 
it  the  scene  of  the  deciaive  battle  which  Joahna 
fooirbt  with  the  northern  kinc«i  "  at  the  wattre  of 
Ueinm."  (JoiA.  xi.  1—9.)  [G.W  ] 

BERUUIUM,  the  thurd  pronontory  on  tbe  noftb- 
wFst  coaat  of  Scotland,  aooocding  to  Itoleniy.  Pi^ 
bably,  A^oai  ffMii  [R.G.L.] 

BERYA,  a  town  in  Apomene,  according  to  the 
PeiUmgiT  Tabht.  SK.  of  Aniioch,  35  M.  P.  fmn 
Chsl«aaodS4M.P.  fnxnBathaa.  Niebobi  (Aeise, 
vol.  ill.  p.  95)  fouB^  roany  nuas  under  the  name  of 
Btn.a.  [E.  B.  J  ] 

BKRYT(JS(BitpvrJi,BerftuaaIldBet;tus:  Eli. 
Bi||i>>Tuif ,  Berytcnris,  nerytiuB,Stepb.B.Scyhii,p.  42; 
Dionys.Fer.T.911;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  12.  g  9;  Amm. 
}[ar.iiv.8.§e;  Ttc.Hul.a.Bl;  /tin.Aalim.i  Pent. 
Tab.;  Gtogr.  Rav.\  Hierocka:  BtiritC),  a  town  of 
Phoenicia,  wbich  has  been  identified  by  some  with 
tbe  Bemtha  or  Berothai  of  the  Hcbtew  ScHptntn. 
(2  San.  viii.  S;  A'g&t.  xlyii.  16.)  In  the  former 
pSKiai^e  Berothai  is  spoken  of  aa  belnngini;  to  the 
kingdom  of  Zobah  (comp.  v.  S),  which  ^ipean  to 
have  included  Hamath  (comp.  w,  9,  10;  2  CiniK. 
viii,  3).  In  tba  latter  passage  the  bisiier  of  Israel 
ia  drawn  in  poetic  viBkn,  apparently  from  tbe  Aledi- 
tcrranean,  by  Hamath  and  Berothan,  towaids  Da- 
mascus and  Hauran.  The  Bsrotha  hen  meant  would, 
S3  Mr.  Robinson  {Paleilme,  vol.  iii.  f.  442)  argun, 
more  naturally  seem  to  have  been  an  inland  dty. 
After  ita  destmction  bj  Tiyphon,  B.  c.  140  (Stmb. 
rri.  p.  TS6),  it  was  iniaoed  by  A^pp,  and  colo- 
nised by  the  vetenuis  of  the  v.  Uacedmica  \f^o 
and  vilL  Augusta,  and  became  a  Roman  cokny  under 
the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Anguata  felli  Beiytna 
(Ordli,  Inter,  n.  514,  and  cmns  in  Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  356;  Msrquardt,  HamOtick  der  Kom.  All,  p. 
199),  uid  waa  afterwards  eulowod  >Tith  tbe  rights 
of  an  Italian  city.  (L'lpion,  Zit<r.  15.  1.  §  1;  I'lin. 
V.  SO.)  It  ffas  at  this  city  that  Herod  the  Great 
held  the  moek  tiial  over  his  two  sons.  (Jueepli. 
.Jntlvi.  11,§§I— 6.)  TheeldorA^rippaKmtly 
hvoored  tl^e  city,  and  adorned  it  with  a  eiilcndiil 
IheMn  aud  unphithsntre,  boide  baths  and  puninKS. 
innuftarating  them  with  games  and  apectadei  of 
every  kind,  mclndlng  shows  of  gladiators.  (Joseph. 
AnL  lit  7.  5  S.)  He™,  too,  Titoi  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  his  &thor  Vespauau  by  tbe  eihibitioo  of 
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nmflar  speeiacleBf  in  which  manjr  of  the  captire 
Jews  perisbed.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  3.  §  1 ;  eomp.  5. 
§  1.)  Aftcnnuds  Berytos  became  renowned  as  a 
school  of  Greek  learning,  particularly  of  law,  to 
whidi  scholais  repaired  from  a  distance.  Its  splen- 
dour may  be  compnted  to  have  lasted  from  the  third 

,  ,  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  oentniy.  (MilmBn*s 
^.^^*?C»bbop,  ▼oLiiL  p.  51.)    Ensebiis  relates  that  the 

t(^ /Martyr  Appian  ren^ied  here  for  some  time  to  par- 
sae  Greek  eecolar  learning  (/)e  MartPdhesL  c.  iv.), 
and  Gregory  Thaomatargns  repaired  to  Beiytns  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  cirii  law.  (Socrates,  H.  £L 
iv.  27.)  A  later  Greek  poet  describes  it  in  this 
respect  as  **  the  nnrse  of  tranquil  life."  (Nonnns, 
7^  DUm^.  xli.  fin.)    Under  the  reign  of  Justinian  it 

\  \  was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  school 
^fY'^B™^^^  to  Sidon,  A.  D.  551.  (Milman's  Gibbon, 
SififT^  TiL  p.  420.)  In  the  crusades,  Beirut^  which 
^vAr^  SmeHSm^led B<mrim (Alb.  Aq.  v.  40,  n.  8), 
^/was  an  object  of  great  contenti<m  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Muslim,  and  fell  successively  into  the 
haods  of  both.  In  a.d.  1110  it  was  captured  by 
Baldwin  I.  (Wilken,  Die  Krem.  vol.  iL  p.  212),  and 
in  A«  D.  1 187  by  Sahlh  eddfn.  (Wilken,  toI.  iii.  pt 
ii.  p.  295.)  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berytus 
that  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  St.  George 
(who  was  so  highly  honoured  in  Syria)  and  the  Dragon 
is  hud.  Beir&i  is  now  commercially  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  Syria.  The  town  is  situated  on  a 
kind  of  shoulder  slo|Hng  towards  the  shore  from  the 
DNW.  side  of  a  triangular  point,  which  runs  more 
than  two  miles  into  the  sea.  The  population  amounts 
to  nearly  15,000  souls.  (Chesney,  Eacped.  Evphrat. 
-nLL  p. 468.     For  ixiuB  of  Beiytus,  both  autono- 

I  BMKis  and  imperial,  ranging  from  Trajan  to  Anto- 

irinoB,  Me  Edchel,  toI.  iii.  p.  356 ;  Basche,  Letc 
Hum.  vol.  L  pi  1492.)  -^  [E.  B.  J.] 
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COIN  OF  BERYTUS. 

BESA  or  BESSA.     [ Attioa,  p.  33 1 ,  b.] 

BE'SBICUS  (B4ir€acos  :  E^  Bw€iKriy6s),  a 
small  island  in  the  Propontis,  in  the  neighbouihood 
«f  Cyzicus.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  B«<r€ucof.)  The  my- 
thical story,  quotol  by  Stephanns  from  Agathocles, 
fixes  the  island  near  the  outlet  of  the  Rhyndaeus. 
PHny  (v.  32)  places  Beebicus  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhyndacos,  and  gives  it  a  circuit  of  18  Roman 
wakn.  In  another  passage  (ii.  88)  he  enumerates  it 
among  the  islands  which  liave  been  separated  from 
the  adjacent  nsunbinds  by  earthquakes.  The  po- 
sition assigned  to  Beebicus  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  (p. 
576)  corresponds  with  that  of  KahHmnOy  a  small 
inland  which  is  about  10  miles  N.  cf  the  mouth  of 
the  Rfayndacns.  [G.  L.] 

BESE'DA  (B4<ni9a:  S.  Jwm  de  la  Badesaa),  an 
inland  city  of  the  Gastellaui,  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensb.  (itol.  ii.  6.  §  71 ;  coins,  ap.  Sestini,  p.  183; 
Ukert,  Tol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  426.)  [P.  S.] 

BESIPPO  or  BAESIPPO  (Ba«f(inr«),  a  city  of 
the  Turdetani,  <ri  or  near  tlie  S.  coast  of  Hispanla 
Baetica,  just  ontside  the  Straits,  E.  of  the  Pr.  Ju- 
nnnis  (C.  Trafulffar),  and  12  M.  P.  W.  of  Belo. 
<7lm.  AfU.  p.  408 ;  Mchi,  iL  6 ;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ;  Ptol. 
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it.  iv.  §  14;  Geog.  Rav,  iv.  43.)  Sooie  identify  it 
with  Bejer  de  la  Frontera;  but  othecs  argue  that 
that  place  lies  too  far  inhind  to  agree  wi£  Pliny's 
statement  that  Besippo  was  a  sea-port,  and  take  the 
Boman  ruins  near  Porto  i?ar6aieo  fiir  its  site.  (Ukert, 
vol.ii.  pt.i.  p.343.)  [?•  S.] 

BESOR  (BiiacAof),  a  br&ok  in  the  south  of  Pa- 
lestine,  between  the  town  of  Ziklag  ^assigned  to 
David  bj  Achish  king  of  the  Philistines),  and  the 
coantry  of  the  Amalddtea.  (I  Sam,  xxvii.  6,  xss. 
8,  9.)  [G.  W.] 

BESSA  (Briffffai  EOl  Bf}(r(ra7os),  a  town  in 
Locris,  so  called  from  its  sitnation  in  a  wooded  glen, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  but  which  had  disappeared  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Horn.  IL  iL  532 ;  Strab  ix. 
p.  426;  Steph.  B. /.c.) 

BES^  (Bi)<r(roi),  a  Thracian  tribe  ooenpying  thfi 
country  about  the  rivers  Axius,  Strymon,  and  Ncslus. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  very  numerous  peoploi 
and  at  different  times  to  have  occupied  a  more 
or  less  extensive  coantry.  According  to  Herodotus 
(vii.  Ill),  they  belonged  to  the  Satrae,  a  free  Thra- 
cian people,  aiki  had  the  management  of  an  oracle  of 
Dionysus  situated  in  the  highest  part  cf  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  time  of  Strabo  (vii.  p.  8 18)  the  Bessi 
dwelt  all  along  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Haemus, 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  frantiera  of  the  Dardanians 
in  the  west.  In  the  second  century  of  our  era  their 
territoiy  might  seem  to  have  been  greatly  reduceds, 
as  Ptolemy  (iii.  11.  §  9)  mentions  the  Bco-atic^ 
among  the  smaller  ffrpanfjlai  of  Thrace;  but  his  "^L 
statement  evidently  refen  only  to  the  western  por-  / 
tion  of  the  Bessi,  occupying  the  conntry  between  the 
Axius  and  Strymon,  and  Pliny  (iv.  11.  18)  speaks 
of  Bessi  living  about  the  Nestos  and  Mount  Rho- 
dope.  Looking  at  the  country  they  occupied,  and 
the  character  given  them  by  Herodotus,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  tibat  they  were  the  chief  people  of 
Thrace;  they  were  warlike  and  independent,  and 
were  probably  never  subdued  by  tiie  Macedonians; 
Uie  Romans  succeeded  in  conquering  them  only  in 
their  repeated  wars  against  the  Thraciaas  It 
would  seem  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Bessi  waft 
divided  into  four  cantons  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  r.  Tcrpo- 
Xo^MTBu),  of  which  the  Diobessi  mentioned  by  Pliny 
may  have  been  one.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  the 
Bessi  are  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  robbers 
among  the  Thracians,  who  were  themselves  notorious 
as  kvarai.  That  they  were  not,  however,  wholly 
uncivilised,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they  inhabited 
towns,  the  chief  of  which  was  called  Uscudama 
(Kutrop  vi.  10).  Another  town,  Bessapara,  b 
mentioned  by  Procopius  and  others.  (Comp.  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  34,  and  Baehr  on  Herodotutt,  I  c.)  [L.  S.] 

BETA'SII,  a  people  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  In 
the  WK  with  CivQis,  Claudius  Labeo,  a  Batavian, 
mustered  a  force  of  Nervii  and  Betasii  (Hitt.  iv.  56); 
and  he  opposed  Civilis  at  a  bridge  over  the  Mosa 
with  a  hastily  raised  body  of  Betasii,  Tungri,  and 
Nervii  {HiiL  iv.  66).  Pliny  (iv.  17)  mentions 
the  Betasii,  but  he  does  not  help  us  to  fix  their  po- 
sitbn.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Betasii  were  tlie 
neighbours  of  the  Nervii  and  Tungri,  and  it  b  con- 
jectured that  the  name  is  preser^'ed  in  that  of  BeeiZy 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Geete,  south  of  ITaalen,  in 
South  Brabant,  [G.  L.] 

BETHABARA  (B»?Oo«BpA),  mentioned  in  St. 
John's  Gospel  (i.  28)  as  the  place  of  our  Lord's 
Baptism.  It  is  placed  by  the  Evangelist  "  beyond 
Jordan,"  i.  e.  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  river  (coinp. 
X.  40),  perhaps  identical  with  Beth-bam  (Judgctf 
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Tiii.  24),  where  wu  a  ford,  from  whicli  the  place 
donbtless  derived  its  name,  equivalent  to  **  locus 
trangUus:*  (Reland,  p.  626.)  [G.W.] 

BETHAGLA  (Bethhogla),  a  town  of  Palestine, 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  on  the  borders  between  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  reckoned  to  the 
latter.  {Josh.  xv.  6,  xviii.  19,  21.)  St.  Jerome 
identifies  it  with  the  threshing-iloor  of  Atad  ((7e». 
L  10,  II),  the  scene  of  the  mouminj^  far  Jacob. 
{Onomast,  $,  v.  Area  Atad,")  A  fountain  named 
*Ain  Hajlay  and  a  ruined  monasteiy,  Ktur  ffctjloy 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  Jordan,  and  three 
from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  still  pre- 
serve the  name  and  memorial  of  this  site.  (Rubin- 
son,  B.  JL  vol.  ii.  pp.  267—27 1 .)  [G.  W.] 

BETHAMMAKIA  {BfiBaftttiopiaj  Ptol.  v.  15. 
§  14),  a  town  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Betamali  of  the  PeuUager  Tablet,  14  M.  P.  from 
Ceciliana.  This  place  cannot  be  the  Bemmaris  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary^  as  Bemmaris  is  placed  above  the 
Zeu^rma,  and  Bethammaria  below  it.      [£.  B.  J.] 

BETHANY  (Biytfoyla),  a  village  15  stadia  from 
Jerusalem,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
remarkable  for  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  for  other 
incidents  in  our  Saviour's  life.  {St  Johny  xi.  18.) 
Its  modem  name  is  El-Azarfyeh,  i.  e.  the  vilLige  of 
Lazarus.   (Robinson,  £.i2.  vol.  ii.  p.  100.)    [G.W.] 

BETHAR  (Bether,  Bither,  BiMnfNi),  a  city  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  revolt  under 
Hadrian  (a.  d.  131)  as  the  last  retreat  of  the  Jews 
when  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Jerusalem.  They 
held  out  there  for  nearly  three  years.  It  is  described 
as  a  very  strong  dty  not  far  distant  from  Jerusalem. 
(Euseb.  H,  E,  iv.  6.)  Its  site  was  recovered  and 
clearly  identified  in  1843.  (Williams,  ffoly  City, 
vol.  i.  pp.  209 — 213.)  It  is  now  called  BdUvy  the 
exact  Arabic  form  of  its  ancient  name,  and  is  a  con- 
siderable village  about  six  miles  SSW.  of  Jerusalem, 
still  retaining  some  tiuces  of  its  fortificaUons,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  modem  village  have  received 
and  preserved  traditions  of  its  siege.         f  G.  W.] 

BETHARAMATHUM  (Bi^aofKifiatfoy),  identical 
with  Amathus  in  Peraca  {q.  v.),  as  is  proved  by  a 
comparison  of  Josephus,  AnL  xvii.  12.  §  6,  B.J,  ii. 
4.  §  2.     (ReUnd,  p.  660.)  [G-  W.] 

BETHARA3IPHTHA  {^^SapaiJ^a),  »  city  of 
Peraea,  which  Herud  Antipas  encompassed  with  a 
wall,  and  changed  its  name  to  Jui^iAS,  in  honour  of 
the  wife  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  {Ant,  xviii.  2. 
§  1.)  It  is  certainly  identical  with  that  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  as  situated  on  the  Jor- 
dan, originally  named  Betharamphta,  and  after- 
wards called  Liviaa  by  Herod  {OnomasL  s,  v.),  and 
certainly  not  the  same  as  the  Julias  which  is  placed 
by  Josephus  whero  the  Jordan  flows  into  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  {B,  J.  iii.  9.  §  7),  which  was  identical  with 
Bethsaida.  [Bethsaxda.]  But  the  names  Julias 
and  Livias  are  frequently  interchanged,  as  are  Julia 
and  Livia.  A  still  earlier  name  of  this  town,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  was  Bcth-haram, 
a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh,  xiii.  27),  doubtless 
the  same  with  Beth-haran  {Num,  xxxii.  36),  which 
the  Talmud  also  says  was  afterwards  called  Beth^ 
ramtha.  (Reland,  p.  642 ;  comp.  pp.  869,  870,  s.  v. 
Julias  Peraeae.}  It  is  most  probably  only  another 
form  of  the  preceding  Betharamathumy  i.  e.  the  mo- 
dem .4  moto,  near  the  Jabbok.  [Amathus.]    [G.W.] 

BETHAVEN,  commonly  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Bethel,  so  called  afler  that  city  had  become 
the  scene  of  idol-worship,  Beth-aven  signifying ''  the 
house  of  vanity."  But  in  Josk,  (viL  2)  the  two  places 
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are  distinguished,  Ai  being  placed  "beside  Beth* 
aven,  on  the  east  side  of  Bethel.*'  Michmash  is  also 
placed  "  eastward  from  Bethaven.**  ( 1  Sam.  xiii.  2.) 
It  is  joined  with  Gibeah  and  Ramah,  and  ascribed  to 
Benjamin.  {Hos.  v.  8.)  The  LXX.  translate  it 
(in  Josh.  vii.  2)  Bai0^A,  (m  xviii.  12)  BaO^,  (in 
Bos.  V.  8)  oU^  'Xlir.  [G.  W.] 

BETHDAGON  (BneBay<iv).  Two  cities  of  this 
name  occur  in  the  lists  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  one 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  apparently  towards 
the  SW.;  and  the  other  in  the  tribe  oi  Aeher  (xv. 
41,  xix.  27).  There  are  two  villages  of  this  name, 
Beit-dajan,  now  in  Palestine,  one  a  few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Jaffa,  the  other  SE.  of  Nablus.  They  doubt- 
less represent  ancient  sites,  but  are  not  identical  with 
either  of  those  firbt  named.  The  village  of  this 
name  near  JaflQi  apparently  occupies  the  site  of 
Caphardagon,  a  lar^^e  village  mentioned  by  Euscbiua 
{Onofnast,  s,  v.  Beth-Dagon)  between  Diospolis 
(Lyddd)  and  Jamnia  {Yebna),  (Robinson,  B.R, 
vol.  iii.  p.  30,  n.  2.)  The  frequent  recurrence  of  this 
name  shows  how  widely  spread  was  the  wonhip  of 
Dagon  through  Palestine.  [G.  W.  j 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM  (<iUvs  AiutfAotei^),  a 
city  of  Moab,  mentiooed  only  bv  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
LXX.  xxxi.  22).  ■  [G.  W.] 

BETHEL  (Boii^X,  Bif^X),  a  boiler  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  for  the  northern  boundaiy  of  Ben- 
jamin passed  south  of  it.  {Josh.  xviiL  13;  Judges, 
i.  22 — 26.)  It  was  originally  named  Luz,  and  was 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  early  patriarchs. 
{Gen.  xii.  5,  xxviii.  10 — 19,  xxxi.  1 — 15.)  It 
owed  its  new  name,  signifying  "  the  house  of  God," 
to  the  vision  of  Jacob's  ladder,  and  the  altar  which 
he  afterwards  erected  there.  It  afterwards  became 
infamous  for  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  here 
instituted  by  Jeroboam.  (1  Kings,  xii.  28, 33.  xiii.) 
It  was  inhabited  after  the  captivity  {Ezra,  ii.  28; 
Nthem.  vii.  32,  xi.  31),  and  was  fortified  by  Bac- 
chides.  (1  Maccab.  ix.  50;  Joseph. ^n<.  xiii.  I.  §  3.) 
It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  af^er  he  had  subjugated 
the  country  between  this  and  the  cotst  {B.  J.  iv. 
9.  §  9.)  It  is  described  by  Eusebius  and  St  Jerome 
as  a  small  village  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Sichem  {Nablus),  twelve  miles  from  the  former 
{Onomast.  s.  v.  "AT^ai),  cm  the  left  (or  east)  of  the 
road  going  south,  according  to  the  Itin.  HierosoL 
Precisely  in  this  situation  are  large  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient city,  bearing  the  name  of  BeUtn,  according  to  a 
common  variation  of  m  for  el  in  the  termination  of 
Arabic  proper  names.  (Robinson,  Bib,  Bts,  vol.  ii, 
p.  128,  n.  1.)  [G.W.] 

BETH-GAMUL  {oJkos  VaitL&K),  a  city  of  Moab, 
mentioned  only  by  Jeremiah  (xlviiL  23^  probably 
represented  by  the  modem  vilb^i^  of  Vm-elJemAl 
or  Edjmal,  west  of  the  ancient  Bozrah.  (Robinson, 
B.  R.  iii.,  Appendix,  p.  163.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHHACCAREM  {lbaidaxapi»d,  BnStsyxaA^\ 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (vL  1.)  as  the  place  whero 
the  beacon  fire  should  be  lighted  to  give  the  alarm 
of  the  Chaldaeans'  approach  to  Jerusalem.  "  MaU 
diiah,  the  son  of  Rechab,  the  mier  of  part  of  Beth- 
haccarem,"  is  mentioned  by  Nehemiah  (iii.  14), 
which  would  seem  to  intimate  that  it  was  a  phtce  of 
considerable  importance  after  the  captivity.  St.  Je* 
rome  {Comment,  in  Jerem,  L  c)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
village  of  Juda,  situated  on  a  mountain  between 
Aelia  and  Tbecua — i.  e.  Tekoa.  Its  site  waa  con~ 
jecturally  fixed  by  Pocock  {Trav.  ii.  p.  42)  to  a 
very  remarkable  conical  hill,  about  three  miles  east 
of  Bethlehem,  and  about  the  same  distance  north  of 
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Tekoft,  conspicnons  oyer  all  the  neighbourhood,  called 
hj  the  natires  J^lJ'^urekUsj  the  Frank  Moantain 
of  European  travelleia,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the 
nuns  of  Herodium.     (Robinson,  B.  i2.,  vol.  ii. 

pp.  170, 174.)  raw.] 

BETH-HARAN  [B]STBARAMPHTIiA.J 

BETHHOGLA.     [Bethaola.] 

BETH-JESIMOTH  (Bus.  Bi}tf(uri^oM,  LXX. 
BeurtfiurciMitf,  *Atrtifi^j  AlaifJuM)^  one  of  the  last 
atatHMifl  of  the  Israelites  befiorB  crofting  the  Jordan, 
and  near  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea  (^Ntmb,  xxxiii.  49 ; 
Jo$k.  xii.  3.)  It  was  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(jJotk.  xiii.  20),  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Moabite& 
i^Ezek.  XXV.  9.)  Eusebius  confounds  it  ^ith  Jtuhi- 
mon  (jq.  r.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHLEHEM  (Boi^AecAt,  Bi70A«^/*,  BtidXt^fiU 
Tiff),  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  six  miles  south 
«f  Jerusalem,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Hebron, 
called  also  "  Ephrathah**  and  ''  Ephrath"  (Gen, 
xlviii.  7;  J/tco.  v.  1),  and  its  inhabitants  Ephra- 
thites  (Ruih,  i.  2 ;  1  Sam.  xvii.  12).  It  probably 
owed  both  its  names,  Bethlehem — L  e.  the  hotue  of 
bread,  and  Ephrathah — i.  e./ruitftUt  to  the  fecun- 
dity of  its  soil,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  culti- 
vated and  most  fertile  parts  of  Palestine.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  a  lofty  ridge,  long  and  narrow,  which  pro- 
jects into  a  plus  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
valleys,  affonUng  excellent  pasture  and  com  lands; 
while  the  hill  side,  terraced  to  its  summit,  is  laid 
out  in  oliveyaids  and  vineyards.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob  (^Gen. 
xlviiL  7);  but  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  cities 
of  Judah  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
The  version  of  the  LXX.,  however,  gives  it  under 
both  its  names  (*E^pa0^  afirri  itrrl  Bcu6Af c/t),  with 
ten  other  neighbouring  cities  (in  Joahwiy  xv.,  after 
verse  59  of  the  Hebrew).  It  occurs  also  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Book  of  Judges  (xix.  1 ,  2),  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Israelites,  for  Phinehas  was  then 
high  priest  (xx.  28).  It  is  the  scene  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Book  of  Ruth — Boaz,  the  progenitor 
of  David,  being  the  principal  proprietor  at  that  pe- 
riod (ii.  1),  as  his  grandson  Jesse  was  afterwards. 
Fttxn  the  time  of  David  it  became  celebrated  as  his 
birthplace,  and  is  called  *"  the  city  of  David"  (5<.  Lttibe, 
iL  4,  11 ;  iSI.  JaUm^  viu  42),  and  was  subsequently 
yet  more  noted  as  the  destined  birthplace  of  the 
Mewiiah,  the  drcnmstanoes  of  whose  nativi^  at 
that  piaoe  are  ftilly  recorded  by  SL  Matthew  (iL), 
and  ^XMbe  (ii.).  The  place  of  the  nativity  is  de- 
■cribed  by  Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  §  78)  in  language 
wfaidi  implies  that  it  was  identified  in  his  days  (cw*. 
A.  i>.  150).  Origen  (a.d.  252)  says  that  the  cave 
"  was  venerated  even  by  those  who  were  aliens  from 
the  Faith"  (&  Celt.  lib.  i.  p.  39),  agreeably  with 
'which  St.  Jerome  says  that  the  place  was  over- 
shadowed by  a  grove  of  Thanomuz  (Adonis)  from 
the  time  of  Hwhian  fiir  the  space  of  180  years 
(A.D.  ISfr— 315).  iEjntaph.PauL  vol.  iv.  p.  .564.) 
In  A.i>.  325,  Helena,  the  mother  of  Gonstantine, 
erected  a  ma^iificent  basilica  over  the  Place  of  the 
Nativity  (Eusebius,  VU,  Const,  iii.  41,  43),  which 
still  lemainB.  In  the  following  century,  it  became 
the  choaen  lesort  of  the  most  learned  oif  the  Latin 
fathers,  and  the  scene  of  his  important  labours  in 
behalf  of  sacred  literatun,  chief  among  which  must 
be  reckoned  the  Vulgate  tranalation  of  the  Bible. 
Its  modem  name  is  Beitlahem^  a  considerable  village, 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Christians.         [G.  W.] 

BETHLEHEM  (BaitfAf^^,  Bai6^),  a  city  of 
die  tribe  of  Zebulnn.    (Josh,  xix.  15).    The  site 
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and  name  are  preserved  in  the  modcni  village  of 
Beiilakem^  a  few  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  and  east- 
ward of  Sepkurieh  (formerly  Diocaesarea).  [G.W.] 

BETHLEPl'EPHA  (rowapxia  Bf0Xcim}4>«v), 
one  of  the  ten  toparchies  of  Judaea  proper,  the 
Betlileptephene  of  Pliny  (v.  14).  It  was  apparently 
situated  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  and  in  that  part 
which  is  commonly  called  Idumaea  by  Josephus 
{B.  J.  iv.  8.  §  1).  Reland  has  remarked  that  the 
name  resembles  Beth-Lebaoth,  a  city  q(  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (^Joeh.  xix.  6),  and  the  sitgation  equally 
corresponds.  [G.  W.] 

BETHMABCABOTH  (1  Chron.  iv.  31),  op 
Beth-hamarkaboth  (Joah.  xix.  5)  (Baitf/tapi/M^, 
Bai$fMxtp4€).  A  city  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  other- 
wise unknown.  [G.  W.l 

BETHOGABRIS  or  BETHAGABRA  (Boiro- 
yaSpdy  Ptol.,  Bai&yaAfni\  the  Betogabri  of  the  Peu- 
tinger  tables,  between  Ascalon  and  Aelio,  16  Roman 
miles  from  the  former.  It  is  reckoned  to  Judaea  by 
Ptolemy  (xvi.  4),  and  is  probably  identical  with 
BityaSpis  (al.  Bifrapis)  of  Josephus,  which  he 
places  in  the  middle  of  Idumaea.  (B.  J.  iv.  6.  §  1.) 
It  was  afterwards  called  Eleutiieropolis,  as  is 
proved  as  by  other  evidence,  so  by  the  subtstltution 
of  aae  name  for  the  other  in  the  lists  of  episcopal 
sees  given  by  William  of  Tyre  and  Nilns:  as  suf- 
fragans of  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  (Com- 
pare Reland's  Palaest.  p.  220  with  227.)  That  it 
wais  a  place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  fourth 
century  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  assumed  as  a 
centre  (by  Eusebius  in  his  Onomatticon),  from  which 
to  measure  the  distances  of  other  localities,  and  the 
"  district"  or  "  region  of  Eleutheropolis,"  is  his  usual 
description  of  tliis  part  of  the  country.  It  has  now 
recovered  its  ancient  name  Beit-Jdtrinj  and  b  a 
large  Moslem  village,  about  20  miles  west  of  Hebron. 
The  name  signifies  *'  the  house  of  Giants,"  and  the 
dty  was  situated  not  fiu-  from  Galh,  the  city  of 
(xoliath  and  his  family.  The  large  caves  about  the 
modem  village,  which  seem  formerly  to  have  served 
as  habitations,  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were 
Troglotides  who  originally  inhabited  these  regions. 
It  was  sometimes  confounded  with  HebrcHi,  and  at 
another  period  was  regarded  as  identical  with  Ba- 
math-Iehi  {Judges  xv.  9 — 19),  and  the  fountain  En- 
hakkore  was  found  in  its  suburbs  (Antoninus 
Mart  &c.  ap.  Reland.  Palaest.  p.  752) ;  and  it  is 
conjectured  by  Reland  {I.  c.)  that  this  erroneous 
opinion  may  have  given  occauon  to  its  change  of 
name,  to  commemorate  in  its  new  appellation  the 
deliverance  there  supposed  to  have  been  wrought 
by  Samson.  St.  Jerome,  who  gives  a  difierent  and 
less  probable  account  of  its  Greek  name,  makes  it 
the  northern  limit  of  Idumaea.  (Reland,  /.  c.)  Beit* 
Jebrin  still  contains  some  traces  of  its  ancient  im- 
portance in  a  ruined  wall  and  vaulta  of  Roman  con- 
stmctian,  and  in  the  substructions  of  various  build- 
ings, fully  explored  and  described  by  Dr.  Robinson 
{B.  R.  vol.  u.  pp.  355,  356.  395—398). 

BETH-SHITTA  (Bi»6<rf  i8,  al.  Baarttrri,  LXX.), 
occurs  only  in  Judges  (vii.  22)  as  one  of  the  pUces 
to  which  the  Midianites  fied  after  their  defeat  by 
Gideon  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (vi.  33).  Dr.  Robin« 
son  suggests  that  the  modem  village  of  ShiUta,  near 
the  Joi^n,  SE.  from  Mount  Tabor,  may  be  con- 
nected with  this  Scripture  name.  (J9,  R.  vol.  iii, 
p.  219.)  [G.W.] 

BETH-ZACHARIAH  (JAoieiaxapia,  fic^CaXo- 
^')y  a  city  of  Judaea,  70  stadia  distant  from  Beth- 
sura  or  Bethzur  [g.  9.],  on  tho  road  to  Jerusalem, 
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(I  Maceab.  vl  23;  Joseph.  Ant.  zii.  9.  §4;  B.J. 
L 1.  §  5.)  It  waa  here  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  en- 
camped at  a  raoontam  pass,  to  defend  the  approach  to 
Jemsalem  against  Antiochmt  Eupator,  and  here  an 
mgagement  took  place,  in  which  Judas  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  his  brother  Eleazar,  who  was  crashed 
to  death  bj  one  of  the  elephants,  which  he  had 
stabbed  in  the  bellj.  (Joseph.  L  c.)  Sozomen  calls 
it  Xa^^  TAXfupla  {ff.  E.ix.!  7),  and  places  it  in  the 
region  of  Elentheropolis  [Betiiogabris],  and,app8^ 
rentlj  in  ordor  to  account  for  tiie  name,  aajs  that  the 
bodj  of  Zachariah  was  found  there.  A  village  named 
Tell-Zakariya  (Itobinson,  B.  R.  vol.  ii.  p.  350)  still 
marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  It  is  situated 
in  the  SW.  of  Wadg-eS'Sumty  fermerlj  the  vallej 
of  Elah,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley,  so  tliat 
the  scene  of  Jndas's  conflict  with  the  forces  of  An- 
tiochns  was  not  far  distant  firom  that  of  David's 
overthrow  of  the  Philistine  champion.       [6.  W.] 

BETHORON  (B7}90op(^y,  Bcuftup^).  There  wero 
two  cities  of  thb  name  in  the  northern  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xvi.  5,  xviii.  13),  but  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Efdiraim,  and  assigned  to  the 
Levites.  {Josh,  zxi.  22.)  Originally  built  by 
Sherah  (1  Chron.  vil.  24) ;  they  were  fortified  by 
So](Mnon.  (2  Chron.  viii.  5.)  The  two  cities  were 
distinguished  as  the  Upper  and  the  Lower ^  the  Upper 
being  situated  more  to  the  east,  the  Lower  to  the 
west,  where  the  mountain  country  inclines  towards 
the  great  western  pUun.  It  was  in  this  neighbour- 
hood that  Joshua  defeated  the  allied  kings  (z.  10, 
11),  and  15  centuries  later  that  same  ^  going  down 
to  Bethoron "  was  fatal  to  the  Roman  army  nnder 
Cestitts,  retreating  before  the  Jews  from  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  upon  the  city  {B.  J.  ii.  19.  §§  2,  8), 
as  it  had  been  once  again,  in  the  interim,  to  the  forces 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  under  Seron,  who  lost  800 
men  in  tills  descent  after  he  had  been  routed  by 
Judas  Macoabaens.  (I  Mace.  iii.  16,  24.)  Beth- 
oron was  one  of  several  cities  fertified  by  Bacchides 
against  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas  (ix.  50). 
These  towns  ky  on  the  high  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Gaesarea,  by  way  of  Lydda,  and  are  frequently  mm- 
tioned  in  tlie  line  of  maroh  of  the  Roman  legions 
{iL  cc.,  B.  J.  ii.  19.  §§1,2,  8).  The  highway  rob- 
bery of  Stepbanus,  the  servant  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, (me  of  the  events  which  helped  to  precipitate 
the  war,  took  place  on  this  road  {B.  J.  ii.  12.  §  2), 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  (cf. 
Ant.  zx.  5.  §  4.)  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  men- 
tion two  villages  of  this  name  12  miles  from  Aelia 
(Jerusalem),  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis  (Emmaus) 
[they  would  more  correctly  have  written  Diospolis 
(Lydda)] ;  and  St.  Jerome  remarks  that  Rama, 
Bethoron,  and  the  other  renowned  cities  built  by 
Solomon,  were  then  inoxisidemble  villages.  {Com- 
fnent.  in  Sophon.  c.  1.)  Villages  still  remain  on  the 
sites  of  both  of  these  ancient  towns,  and  are  still 
distinguished  as  BeUr'''ur  et-Tahta  and  d-Fokoy  i.  e. 
the  Lower  and  the  Upper.  They  both  contain  scanty 
remains  of  ancient  buiklings,  and  traces  of  a  Roman 
road  are  to  be  found  between  them.  They  are  about 
an  hour  (or  three  miles)  apart.  (Robinson,  B.  R. 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  59—62.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHPHAGE  (Bi7A^'yi7),  a  plac«  on  Mount 
OKvet,  -between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem  {St.  Matth. 
xxi.  1 ;  St.  Lvke,  xix.  29);  for  our  Lord,  having 
passed  the  preceding  night  at  Bethany  {St.  John, 
xii.  1),  came  on  the  following  morning  to  "Beth- 
phage  and  Bethany,"  i.  c.,  as  Lightfoot  explains  it, 
to  that  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  district  of 
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BeChflfl^  m«t  that  of  Beihphage.  {Ckorograp^ 
Cent.  ch.  xxxviL;  Exercitatiotifi  on  St.Lvk€^  zziv. 
50 ;  Horae  Heb.  &a  in  Act  Ap.  i.  1 2.)  This  writer 
denies  that  there  was  any  village  of  Bethphage,  but 
assigns  the  name  to  the  whole  western  dope  of 
Mount  Olivet  as  fer  as  the  city^  explaining  it  to 
mean  the  *'  place  of  figs,"  from  the  trees  planted  on 
the  terraced  sides  of  tl^  mount  {Ckoro^aph.  Cent, 
zzzvii.)  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  however,  describe 
it  as  a  small  village  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
latter  explains  the  name  to  mean  **'  villa  (s.  domus) 
saoerdotalium  maxillarum  "(  CommefU.  m  St  Mattk. 
xxi.;  Epitaph.  PaMdae)^  as  bdng  a  village  of  the 
priests  to  whom  the  foaasiBa  d  the  victims  be- 
longed. [G.  W.] 

BETHSAIDA  (BijOer&M).  I.  A  town  of  GalUee, 
situated  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  {St  John^  xii.  21 ; 
St.  Marhj  vi.  45,  viii.  22.)  It  was  the  native  place 
of  four  of  our  Lord's  apostles  {St.  John^  i.  45),  and 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  occupation  of  its 
in}iabitants="vicu8  piscatorum."  (Rdand,  s.  9.^ 
It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Ghorazin  and  Ca- 
pernaum as  one  of  the  towns  where  most  of  our 
Lard's  mighty  works  were  done  {St.  Matth.  zL  21 
— 23;  St.  Lube,  x.  13);  and  Epiphanius  speaks  of 
Bethsaida  and  Capernaum  as  not  far  distant  from 
each  other.  {Ada.  Haer,  ii.  p.  437.)  At  the  NE.. 
extremity  of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  where  the 
western  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  j<nns  the  north 
coast, isa rocky  promontoiy  which  is  caIledi2«(Cape) 
Seiyada,  and  between  this  and  some  ruined  watw* 
works  of  Roman  construction  —  now  called  Taoga 
(mills),  from  some  com  •mills  still  worked  by  water 
from  the  Roman  tanks  and  aqueducts —  are  the  mina 
cf  a  town  on  the  shore  which  the  natives  believe  to 
mark  the  site  of  Bethsaida. 

2.  Another  town  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  which  Philip  the  Tetnurch  enlaigad  and 
beautified,  and  changed  its  name  to  Julias,  in  honoor 
of  the  daughter  of  Augustus  and  the  wife  of  Ti- 
berius. {Ant.  xviiL  2.  §  1 .)  As  Julia  was  dis- 
graced by  Augustus  before  his  death,  and  repudiated 
by  Tiberius  inmiediately  on  his  assuming  the  purple, 
it  is  clear  that  the  name  must  have  been  changed 
some  time  before  the  death  of  Augustus  (a.  d.  14)^ 
and  probably  before  the  disgrace  of  Julia  (b.c  2). 
And  it  is  therefore  nearly  certain  that  this  town  is 
not  (as  has  been  supposed)  the  Bethsaida  of  the 
Gospels,  since  the  sacred  writers  would  doubtless,  aa 
in  the  parallel  case  of  the  town  of  Tiberias,  have 
adopted  its  new  name.  Besides  which,  the  Bethsaida 
of  the  Gospeb  was  in  Galilee  (see  supra,  No.  1), 
while  Julias  was  in  Lower  Gaulonitis  {B.  J.  ii.  9. 
§  1),  and  therefore  subject  to  Philip,  as  Galilee  waa 
not.  Its  exact  situation  Is  indicated  by  Jaeephua, 
where  he  says  that  the  Jordan  enters  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  at  the  city  Julias.  {B.  J.  iii.  9.  §  7.)  It 
was  therefore  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  at  its 
embouchure  into  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  It  is  not 
otherwise  known  in  history  except  as  the  place  of 
Philip  the  Tetrareh's  death.  {Ant.  xviii.  6.  §  6.) 
It  is  mentioned  also  by  Pliny  in  connection  with 
Hippo,  as  one  of  several  agreeable  towns  near  to  the 
j^ace  where  the  Jordan  entere  the  lake,  and  on  the 
E.  shore  (v.  15).  The  small  triangolar  plain  be- 
tween the  lake  and  tlie  river  is  thickly  covered  with 
ruins,  bat  especially  at  et-Tell,  a  conspicuous  hill 
at  its  NW.  extremity.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Jtee.  vol.  iiu 
pp.  304—308.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHSAN  (Bethshan,  Bai0(r^,  BtOadyvX  or 
SCYTHOPOLIS,  a  city  of  the  ManassiteSi  bat  b^ 
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taJfy  situated  in  the  trib«  of  bsachar.  (Onnp. 
JtJy.  i.  37 ;  1  CkrotL  vii.  29;  Jotk.  xtu.  1 1.)  It 
WM  situated  to  the  east  of  the  great  Plain  of  Es- 
draekn  (I  Maceab,  v.  52),  not  far  from  the  Jordan, 
and  was  600  stadia  distant  from  Jerusalem.  (2 
Mace,  xn.  29.)  In  the  time  of  Sanl  it  was  occa> 
pied  by  the  Philistines,  who^  after  the  batUe  of  Gil- 
boa,  hnng  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  to  the 
walls  of  this  city.  (1  Sam.  uxi.  10,  12.)  It  is 
placed  by  Josephns  at  the  sonthem  extremity  of 
Galilee.  (^.  J,  m.  3.  §  1.)  He  calls  it  the  chief 
eity  of  the  Decapolis,  and  near  Tiberias.  {B,  J. 
iiL  8.  §  7.)  Elsewhere  he  states  its  distance  from 
Tiberias  to  be  120  stadia.  (Vita,  §  «5.)  Ptolemj 
(v.  16)  reckons  it  as  one  of  Uie  cities  of  Coelesyria. 
Pliny  (y.  18),  who  assigns  it  to  Decapolis  [Deca- 
polis], says  that  it  was  formerly  called  Nysa,  from 
the  nnrse  of  Bacchus,  who  was  buried  there.  Several 
eonfficting  accounts  are  given  of  its  classical  name, 
Seytkopoli»,  Pliny  and  others  ascribing  it  to  the 
Scythians,  who  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  it  on 
their  invasion  of  Palestine  (b.  o.  568 — 596),  re- 
corded by  Herodotus  (i.  105).  Reland  (p.  983), 
who  rejects  this,  suggests  a  derivation  from  the  fact 
mentioned  by  St  Jerome,  that  the  Suceoth  of  Cftn. 
xxxiiL  17,  was  near  this  place,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Jordan,  so  making  Sicvtf^roAis  equivalent  to 
^tmo$6woKir.  The  modem  Greeks  derive  it  from 
SicirrofssS^pfia  (a  skin  or  hide),  without  offering 
siiy  explanation  of  the  name.  This  name  is  first 
used  by  the  LXX.  in  their  translation  of  Judgea^  i. 
27  (Boitfirfti',  fl  iari  %toAm9  ir<Uif),  and  occurs  in 
the  Apocryi^ial  books  without  its  original  name. 
(1  Mace,  V.  53,  vii.  36;  2  Mace,  xii.  89.)  It 
eariy  became  an  episcopal  see,  and  is  famous  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church.  Its  modem  ruins  bear  witness 
to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  ancient  eity. 
Borckhardt  found  it  8^  hours  horn  Nazareth,  **  situ- 
ated on  a  rising  ground  on  tlie  west  side  of  the 
Gbor,"  the  fUya  t4Sio¥  of  Josephns,  «.  e.  the  Valley 
of  the  JordaiL  **  The  ruins  are  ^  considerable  extent, 
and  the  town,  built  along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet  and 
in  the  valleys  formed  by  its  several  branches,  must 
have  been  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit."  (7Vav«2ff, 
p.  343.)  Irby  and  Mangles  approached  it  from 
Tiberias,  and  noticed  traces  of  a  Roman  road  on  the 
way,  and  a  Roman  mile-stone.  The  principal  object 
in  the  ruins  is  "  the  theatre,  which  is  quite  distinct, 
.  .  .  .180  feet  wide,  and  has  this  peculiarity  above 
all  other  theatres  we  have  ever  seen,  viz.,  that  those 
oval  recesses  half  way  up  the  theatre,  mentioned  by 
Vitmvius  as  being  otmstracted  to  contain  the  brass 
soanding  tubes,  are  found  here.  ....  There  are 
seven  of  them,  and  Vltruvius  mentions  that  even  in 
his  day  very  few  theatres  had  them."  (7Vaoe2r, 
ppi  301,  303.)  The  necropolis  is  ^^  at  the  ME.  of 
the  acropolis,  without  the  walls:  the  sarcophagi  re- 
nuun  in  some  of  the  tombs,  and  triangular  niches 
ibr  the  lamps;  some  of  the  doors  were  also  hanging 
on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stone,  in  remarkable  pre- 
•ervatioQ."  A  fine  Roman  bridge,  some  remains  of  the 
walls  and  of  one  of  the  gates,  among  which  are  pros- 
trate columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  paved  ways 
leading  from  the  city,  are  still  existing.  [G.  W.] 

BETHSHEMESH  (hfiSaofus),  a  priestly  city  on 
the  northem  border  of  the  tribe  cf  Judah  (  JmA.  xv. 
10,  45,  xxi.  16),  where  the  battle,  provoked  by 
Amaziah*s  foolish  chaUenge,  was  fought  between  him 
and  Jehoash  (about  b.  c.  826).  (2  Kings^  xiv.  11 
— 13.)  It  wss  erroneously  ascribed  to  Benjamin 
oy  Eosebios  and  St.  Jerome,  and  placed  by  them 
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ten  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  ob  the  east  of  the 
road  to  Nicopulis.  {Om>ma»t.  c  v.)  This  corrects 
the  former  error,  for  no  place  within  ten  miles  of 
Eleutherapolis  could  possibly  be  in  Benjamin ;  but 
it  commits  another,  as  we  should  read  "  west "  in- 
stead of  **  east;"  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  modem  village  of  '^tn  ^SAemi  represents  the 
ancient  Bethshemeah;  and  this  would  nearly  answer 
to  the  descripticnx,  with  the  correction  above  sug- 
gested. This  view  ia  oonfirmed  by  the  narrative  of 
1  Sam.  vi.  9 — ^20,  where  this  is  mentioned  as  the 
first  city  to  which  the  ark  came  on  ita  return  from 
the  country  of  the  Philistines;  and  tiiis  city,  with 
some  others  in  "  the  low  country,**  was  taken  by  the 
Philistines  in  the  days  of  Ahaz.  (2  Chron.  xxviiL 
18.)  It  is  probably  identical  with  Ir-ithemesh  in 
the  border  of  Dan  \Jo»h.  xix.  41.)  The  manifcbt 
traces  of  an  ancient  site  at  *Aia  SKemt^  further  serve 
to  corroborate  ito  identity  with  Bethshemesh,  which 
the  name  suggests,  for  "  here  are  the  vestiges  of  a 
former  extensive  atj  consisting  of  many  foundations, 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  walls  and  hewn  stone.** 
(Robinson,  B.  R.  voL  iii.  p.  17 — 19,  and  note  6, 
p.  19.) 

There  was  another  city  of  this  name  in  Naphthali 
{Joth.  xix.  38 ;  Judg.  L  33),  of  which  nothing  ia 
known.  [G.  W.] 

BETH-SIMUTH     (Bi|0(r4^0>      [Bbtiuicsi- 

MOTH.] 

BETHULIA  (BeruAo^),  a  atnng  city  of  Sa- 
maria, situated  on  the  mountain  lange  at  the  south 
of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  commanding  the 
passes.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Judith,  and 
ite  site  was  recovered  by  Dr.  Schultx  in  1847,  on 
the  northem  dedivity  of  Mount  Gilboa,  south-west 
of  Bisan.  It  is  identified  by  its  name  B«U  Ilfah^ 
by  ite  fountain  (Judith,  viL  3.  xii.  7),  by  considerable 
ruins,  with  rock  graves,  and  sarcophagi,  and  by  the 
names  of  several  sites  in  the  neighbourhood  identical 
with  those  of  the  book  of  Judith.  (See  Dr.  Schuttz's 
Letter  in  Williams's  JSdg  City,  vol.  L  Appendix, 
pu  469.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH-ZUR  (Bn^ao^,  ^rfivo^x  Eth.  Bi|0aov. 
patos,  BriBaovpir^s),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  one  of  those  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (^Jothva, 
XV.  58;  2  Chron.  xi.  7.)  In  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees and  in  Josephns  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
one,  or  perhaps  two  cities  of  this  name,  in  the  touth 
of  Judaea  (1  Mace.  xiv.  13),  and  therefore  some- 
times reckoned  to  Idaniaea  (1  Maeo.  iv.  29,  but 
in  verse  61,  fcor^  Tpdetnop  r^s  *l8ov/Mmaf,  com^ 
pare  2  Mace.  xiiL  19.)  It  is  described  as  the  most 
strongly  fortified  place  of  Judaea.  {AnL  xiii.  5. 
§7.)  In  the  time  of  Judas  Maocabaeus  it  stood 
a  long  siege  from  Antiochns  Eupator,  but  was  at 
length  forrad  to  capitulate  (xii.  8.  §  4,  5),  and 
was  held  by  the  ren^ade  Jews  after  other  fortresses 
had  been  evacnated  by  their  Syrian  garrisons 
(xiiL  2.  §  1),  but  at  length  snirendered  to  Simon 
(5.  §  7).  Josephns  phujes  it  70  stadia  distant 
fhxn  Betfa-Zachariah.  (xii.  8.  §  4.)  Eusebius  and 
St.  Jerome  speak  of  B€0vo6p,  or  Bvi9<ropA¥,  Bethsur, 
or  Bethsoron,  on  the  road  from  Aelia  to  Hebron, 
twenty  miles  from  the  former,  and  thereforo  only  two 
from  the  hitter.  [G.  W.] 

BETIS.     [Baetk.] 

BETONIM  (BoTort/i,  JotA.  xiii.  26),  a  city  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  apparenUy  in  the  northern  border, 
near  the  Jabboh.  The  place  existed  under  the  same 
name  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.  (Reland,  p.  661.) 
There  is  a  vilhige  cf  the  name  of  Batneh  in  the 
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Balka,  ^hich  corresponds  nearlj  with  the  tribe  of 
Qad,  but  as  this  is  south  of  et-Saltj  its  situation 
hardlj  suits  that  of  Betonim,  though  there  is  a 
striking  similarity  in  the  names.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  169  of  the  Appendix.)       [6.  W.] 

BETULLO.     [Baetulo.] 

BEUDOS  VETUS,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  whidi 
Livy  (xxxviii.  15),  when  describing  the  march  of 
Manlius,  places  five  Roman  miles  from  Synnada,  and 
between  Synnada  and  Anabura.  Hamilton  {He- 
searcheSj  &c  vol.  i.  p.  467)  is  inclined  to  fix  it  at 
J^iki  (Old)  Kara  Eistar,  which  "  is  situatad  about 
.1  or  6  miles  due  north  of  the  great  plain  of  Phrygia 
Paroreius,  throughout  which  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  ancient  monuments  and  inscriptions."  But 
JBeiad,  a  phice  N£.  of  Eski  Kara  Hiuar,  may  be 
Beudos,  for  the  names  are  the  sam%  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor ^  pw  56.)  If  the  site  of  Synnada  could  be  cer- 
tainly ascertained,  we  might  determine,  perhaps,  that 
of  Beudos.    [SvNNADA.]  [G.  L.] 

BEVE  (Bcvn:  Eth,  Bci/euor),  a  town  in  Lynces- 
tis  in  Macedonia,  situated  on  the  river  Bevus,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Erigon,  and  probably  the  southern 
branch  of  the  latter  river.  (Steph.  B.  s.v.\  Liv. 
xxxi.  33 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  pp.  310, 
314.) 

BEZABDA  (J&nCMn\  Jezireh-rbn-'Omar),  a 
Roman  fortress  situated  on  a  low  sandy  island  in  the 
llgris,  at  about  60  miles  below  the  junction  of  its 
£.  and  W.  branches,  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains. 
According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xx.  7.  §  1) 
the  ancient  name  was  Phoenicia.  As  it  was  situated 
in  a  territory  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  the  Zabdeni, 
it  owed  its  name  of  Besabda,  a  corruption  of  the 
Syriac  words  Beit-Zabda,  to  this  circumstance.  The 
Romans  granted  it  the  privileges  of  a  municipal 
town ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Gonsitantius  it  was  gar- 
risoned by  three  legions,  and  a  great  number  of 
native  archers.  It  was  besieged  by  Sapor  a.d.  360, 
and  captured.  On  account  of  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  inhabitants,  a  fearful  massacre  followed,  in 
which  neither  women  nor  children  were  spared. 
Nine  thousand  prisoners,  who  had  escaped  the  car- 
nage, were  transplanted  to  Persia,  with  their  bishop 
Heliodoms  and  all  his  clergy. 

The  exiled  church  continued  under  the  super- 
intendence of  bis  successor  Dausus,  who,  a.d.  364, 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  along  with  the 
whole  of  the  clergy.  (^Acta  Mart.  Sjpr.j  Asseman, 
vol.  i.  p.  134—140.) 

Oonstantius  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
recover  this  fortress.  (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  11.  §  6; 
>filman's  Gibbon^  vol.  iii.  p.  207;  Le  Bean,  Bas 
Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  340.)  The  Saphe  (Sa^wj)  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  18)  which  he  places  between  Dorbeta 
And  Debe,  has  been  identified  by  some  with  Bezabda. 
(Comp.  iatpdj  Plut  LucuU.  22.)  Mr.  Alnsworth 
{Joutnud  Rojfol  Geog.  Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  15)  assigns 
Jlisn  Kei/a  to  Saphe,  and  Jedreh  to  Deba.  The 
fortress  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and 
is  defended  by  a  wall  of  bkick  stone,  now  fallen  into 
decay.  (Kinneir,  Travels^  p.  450;  Chesney,  Exped. 
Euphrat.  vol.  L  p.  19;  Ritter,  Erdtunde,  vol.  i. 
p.  146 ;  St.  Martin,  3fem.  eur  I  Armenia,  voL  x. 
p.  162.)  [E.B.J.1 

BEZEK  (BcC(K,  BcC<^Ki}),  a  city  of  the  Canaanite^ 
at  the  time  of  the  entering  in  of  the  children  of 
Israel ;  the  capital  of  a  district  which  gave  its  name 
to  one  of  the  petty  kitigs  or  sheikhs  of  tlie  country. 
(Judg,  i.  4,  5.)     It  Is  only  mentioned  again  in 
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1  8am,  xi.  8,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
these  two  are  identical,  as  the  former  was  in  Judah, 
and  the  latter  apparently  in  Benjamin.  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome  (^Onom.  e.  v.)  mention  two  cities  of 
that  name,  near  each  other,  17  miles  from  Neapolis, 
on  the  road  to  Scythopolis.  But  these  cannot 
represent  either  of  the  Scripture  sites.  The  Greeks 
mention  a  place  in  the  eastern  borders  <tf  the  diocese 
of  Bethlehem,  now  called  Beletza,  which  they  say  was 
formerly  Bezek :  this  would  be  in  Judah.  (Williams's 
Holy  City,  vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  493.)        [G.  W.] 

BEZER  (Bosor  and  Bosora,  Boo-^,  B<{<ropa),  the 
southernmost  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge,  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain 
country,  belonging  to  the  Reubenites  (DeuL  iv.  43, 
JodL  XX.  8),  assigned  to  the  priests  (xxi.  36). 
There  is  no  further  clue  to  its  site,  and  it  is  mis- 
placed by  Eusebius,  who  confounds  it  with  Bozra. 
Bossora  and  Bosor  occur  as  two  distinct  cities  in 
1  Maoc.  V.  26,  large  and  strong, — but  are  thero 
placed  in  Gilead  (comp.  verses  27, 36).  As,  how- 
ever, Bosor  is  mentioned  as  the  first  city  to  which 
Judas  came  after  quitting  the  Nabathaeans,  it  was 
apparently  tlie  southernmost  of  all  the  cities  named; 
it  was,  moreover,  in  the  wUdemen  (verse  28;  comp. 
Josephus,  Ant  xii.  8.  §  3),  and  therefore  very  pro- 
bably the  City  of  Refuge,  in  which  case  GUead 
must  be  taken  in  a  wider  sense  in  the  passages 
above  cited.  [G.  W.] 

BLA.BANNA  (Bia^cCya  and  Bimwira^a,  Ptol.  vl  7), 
a  town  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  76^  30\ 
23°  O'  of  Ptolemy.  Identical  in  position  with  the 
modem  B%Man,  on  the  south  of  the  mountains 
Sumama  (the  Zametus  of  Ptolemy),  mentioned  by 
Captain  Sadlier.  (MS.  Journal  cited  by  Forster, 
Arabia^  vol.  ii  p.  313,  note,  comp.  p.  250.)  [G.  W.] 

BIAS  (Bias),  a  small  river  of  Messenia,  f:illiug 
into  the  sea  between  the  Pamisus  and  Corone.  (Pans, 
iv.  34.  §  4.) 

BIATIA.     [Bbatia.] 

BIBACTA  (Bi^oKTo,  Arrian,  Indie,  21),  an 
island  two  stadia  from  the  coast  of  Gedrwia,  and 
opposite  to  a  harbour  named  by  Nearchus  Alexa$idri 
Partus.  The  whole  district  round  it  was  called  San- 
gada.  (AnwL,  Indie  21.)  It  appears  to  be  the  r^ 
same  as  the  Bibaga  of  Pliny  (vi.  21.  s.  23),  the  de-  X 
scription  of  shell  fish  mentioned  by  him  as  found  ^^^ 
there  applying  to  the  notice  of  its  productions  ii^  ^  ^ 
Arrian.  Its  present  name  is  Chiiney  Isle,  It  is 
called  Camelo  in  Purchas*s  Voyages,  and  in  the  Por- 
tuguese Map,  in  Thevenot's  Collection.  (Vincenty 
Voyage  of  Nearchus^  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  [V.] 

BI'BALI.     [Gallaecia.] 

BIBE,  a  place  in  Gallia,  which  the  Table  fixes 
between  CiUagum  {ChailU)  and  Durocortorum 
{Reims).  D'Anville  (Notice,  <fc.)  gives  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  site  may  be  Ablois,  a  large 
houx^,  which  is  separated  from  the  Mame  by  a  high 
hill.  [G.L.]  ^  >v 

BIBLIS  (Biexli),  a  fountain  in  the  territory  of   >^   >>^ 
Miletus.   (Paus.vii.5.  §10,viL24.  §5.)     [G.L.]      vfT 

BIBRACTE  (Auiun),  the  chief  town  of  the^    ^^ 
Aedui,  as  it  is  called  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  23 ;  vii.  /    5^ 
55,  63),  is  the  town  which  afterwards  had  the  /    J^ 
name  of  Augustodunum.    It  is  not  possible  to  find  I  ^^ 
any  site  for  Bibracte  except  Augustodunum;  the"'^^'^ 
position  of  which   is  well  fixed  at  Autvn  by  the 
itinerary  measures  from  Bourges  and  Chdhns-sur- 
Saone, 

Caesar  describes  Bibracte  as  much  the  largest 
andjich^t  to^-n  of  the  AeduL    When  he  was  pur- 
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■aing  the  Helvetii  (b.  c.  58),  who  had  crossed  the 
Saone,  he  came  within  18  M.P.  of  Bibracte,  and 
uboat  this  distance  from  the  place  was  fought  the 
l^reat  battle  in  which  the  Helvetii  were  defeated. 
Strabo,  who  follows  Caesar  in  his  description  of 
Galiia,  where  he  is  not  following  Posidonias,  has  the 
name  Bibracte  (p^  192)  and  no  other.  Mela  (iii.  2) 
is  the  first  extant  writer,  who  names  Augustodunum 
as  the  capital  of  the  Acdui,  and  under  this  name  it 
is  menti<med  by  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy.  A  passage 
of  the  orator  EumeniuSji  who  was  a  native  of  Augus- 
todtinam,  shows  that  the  town  took  the  name,  or 
wi.'ibed  to  take  the  name,  of  Flavia,  to  sliow  its 
gratitude  to  the  Flavii,  for  both  Gonstantine  and  his 
fktber  Constantius  Chlorus  had  been  benefactors  to 
the  place.  In  this  passage  the  orator  states  that 
Bibracte  was  once  called  Julia,  Polla,  Florentia,  and 
it  has  been  used  as  a  proof  that  Augustodunum  is 
not  Bibracte.  But  the  name  Julia,  which  was  the 
adopted  gentile  name  of  Augustus,  is  equivalent  to 
Augusta,  and  indeed  a  place  was  often  caUed  both 
Julia  and  Augusta.  Two  inscriptions  also,  which 
mention  the  goddess  Bibracte,  have  been  found  at 

Augustodunum  is  mentioned  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii. 
43)  as  Iiaving  been  seized  by  Sacronr,  an  Aeduan,  a 
desperate  fellow,  who,  with  other  insolvoits,  saw  no 
way  of  getting  out  of  their  dilBculties  except  by  a 
revolution  (a.  d.  21).  The  town,  at  that  time  also 
as  in  Caesar's  time,  the  chief  city  of  the  Aedui,  wsus  the 
place  of  education  for  all  the  noblest  youths  of  the 
Galliae.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Tetricus. 
who  assumed  the  imperial  title  in  Gaul  and  Britain 
in  the  time  of  Gallieuus ;  and  the  damage  that  was 
then  done  was  repaired  by  Constantius  Chlorus  and 
his  son  Constantine.  Finally  the  place  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  Attila  and  his  Huns. 

Avtun  is  on  the  Arroux^  a  tributary  of  the  Loire, 

I  bat  it  occupies  only  a  part  of  the  site  of  Augusto- 
dunora.  It  contains  many  Roman  remains.  The 
walls  are  about  3^  English  miles  in  circuit,  and 
inclose  an  oblong  space  between  the  A  rroux  and  a 
brook  from  3font  Jeu  (Mons  Jovis),  which  falls  into 
the  Ammx,  after  bounding  two  sides  of  the  town. 
The  walls  are  built,  like  the  walls  oiNimes,  of  stones 
well  fitted  together ;  and  they  were  flanked  by  nu- 
merous towers,  220  according  to  one  French  au- 
thority. The  number  of  gates  is  uncertain ;  but  two 
still  remain,  the  Porte  dArroux  and  tlie  Porte  St. 
Andre.  The  Porte  dArroux  is  above  50  ft  high, 
and  more  tlian  60  in  width,  built  of  stone  without 
cement.  It  contains  two  large  arched  ways  for  car- 
nages, and  two  smaller  arched  ways  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. Above  the  entablature  over  the  arches  Is  a 
second  story,  consisting  of  arches  with  Corinthian 
pilasters :  seven  arches  still  remain.  The  Port  St. 
Andre  is  less  ornamented  than  the  Porte  dArroux, 
and  less  regular.  It  is  above  60  feet  high,  and  more 
than  40  feet  wide.  It  has  also  two  largo  arched 
passages;  and  there  were  two  wings  or  pavilions  on 
each  side,  but  one  is  said  to  be  destroyed.  The  town 
was  intersected  by  two  main  streets,  one  leading  from 
the  Porte  dArroux  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  town, 
and  the  other  from  the  Porte  St.  Andri  to  the  side 
opposite  to  that  gate.  At  the  intersection  of  these 
streets,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  the  Marchau, 
as  it  is  called  now.  This  place  must  have  been  the 
Fomm.  Near  to  the  Porte  dArroux,  and  on  the 
apposite  l»ank  of  the  river,  is  the  Chaumar,  evi- 
dently a  corruption  of  Campus  l^Iartius.  There  are 
witliin  the  walls  the  ruins^of  a  theatre,  and  traces 
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of  an  amphitlieatre;  and  in  Uieir  neighbourhood  was 
a  naumachia,  a  large  basin,  one  diameter  of  which 
was  above  400  feet. 

Outside  of  the  town,  and  on  the  border  of  the 
Chaumar,  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Janus,  three 
sides  of  which  still  remain.  (Guide  du  Voyageur,  ^., 
par  Richard  et  E.  Hocquart.)  They  were  constructed 
of  stones  cut  of  a  small  size.  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  magnificent  building.      There  are  other  remains 

at  Autvn.ScJSllidui^  J^^Mi.^  ii*K» 

On  the  hill  of  Montjeu,  near  Auttm,  there  are 
three  large  ponds  which  once  supplied  the  aqueduct 
and  the  naumachia.     The  line  of  this  aqueduct  has 
been  discovered  in  recent  times.    There  are  several^ 
remains  near  Autun  which  appear  to  be  Celtic,  andr  i^ 
some  of  them  may  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  RomanJ 
conquest  of  GauL     One  of  them  is  called  the  Pyrci^ 
mide  or  Pierre  de  Couktmd,  built  of  stones,  joined  <Hd/ 
by  very  hard  cement.    It  is  about  60  feet  high ;  au-        ' 
thorities  differ  very  much  as, to  the  dimensions  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  base.  S4^  »P»  JC  ^ 

The  most  curious  relic  of  antiquity  found  at  Autim 
was  an  ancient  chart  or  map,  cut  on  marble,  and  since 
buried,  it  is  said,  under  the  foundations  of  a  house.    - 
Eumenius,in  one  of  his  orations,  speaks  of  such  maps :     ^  ^  )r  ^  ^' 
"let  tlie  youth  see  in  these  porticoes,  and  let  them  daily , 
contemplate  all  lands  and  all  seas — the  sites  of  all      *^*<^  ^-^ 
places  with  their  names,  spaces,  intervals  are  marked^;  •£•  XX 
down  ;"  with  more  to  the  same  effect,  in  a  verbose, 
rhetorical  style,  but  clearly  showing  that  there  were 
such  maps  or  delineations  for  the  use  of  the  youths 
at  Autun.      (D'Anville,  Notice,  &c. ;  Walckenaer, 
Geograpkie,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  326.)  [G.  L.] 

BIBRAX,  a  town  <^  the  Remi,  viii  M.  P.  distant 
from  the  camp  of  Caesar,  which  was  on  the  Axona 
(Aisne),  and  near  a  bridge.  (B.  G.  ii.  5,  6.)  The 
narrative  shows  that  Bibrax  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Aime,  and  D'Anville  fixes  it  at  Bievre,  whicli 
is  on  the  road  from  Pont-a-  Vere  on  the  Aisne  to 
Loon ;  and  the  distances  agree.  [G.  L.] 

BIDA  (B/8a  KoKuvla,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  28,  VR.  Bi}Ba, 
Bo^do;  Syda  Muncip.,  Tab.  Peut.:  Belidah,  Ru.), 
an  inland  city  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  40  M.  P. 
W.  of  Tubusuptus.  The  Notitia  Imperii  mentions 
a  Preteposiiue  Umitis  Bidensis.  (Shaw,  Travels,  &c. 
c.  6,  pp.  74,  75.)  [P.  S.] 

BIDIS  (BtSof,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Bidmus),  a  small 
town  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (^Verr.  ii.  22), 
who  relates  at  length  the  persecutions  to  which  its 
principal  citizen  Epicrates  was  subjected  by  Verres. 
He  calls  it  "  oppidum  tenue  sane,  non  longe  a 
Syracusis."  But  it  appears  from  his  account  that, 
however  small,  it  enjoyed  full  municipal  rights: 
and  we  find  the  Bidini  again  mentioned  in  Pliny's 
list  of  the  stipendiary  towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14).  Stephanus  calls  it  only  a 
ippovpiov,  or  ''  castellum."  Its  site  is  considered  by 
Fazello  and  Cluverius  to  be  marked  by  an  ancient 
church,  called  S.  Giovanni  di  Bidino,  about  1 5  miles 
W.  of  Syracuse,  where,  according  to  the  latter,  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  were  still  visible  in  his 
day.  The  name  is  written  on  modem  maps  Blbino, 
(FazcU.  X.  2.  p.  453 ;  Cluver.  SiciL  p.  359  ;  see 
however  Amico,  Not.  ad  Fazell.  p.  456.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BIDUCE'SII,  a  Gallic  people  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy. Walckenaer  affirms  that  D'Anville  has  im- 
properly confounded  them  with  the  Viducasses  of 
Pliny.  He  places  them  in  the  diocese  of  Bidue,  or 
St.  Brieuc,  on  the  north  coast  of  Bretagne.  [Vi- 
DUCASSEg.]  [G.  L.] 

BlENNUS(Bteyi'os:  Eth.  Eiftrvios:   Vidnos),  & 
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small  city  <>f  Crete  which  the  const-describer  (Geogr. 
Graec.  Minor,  ed.  Gail,  vol.  ii.  p.  495)  places  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,  midway  between  Hiera- 
pytna  and  Leben,  the  most  eastern  of  the  two  ports 
of  Gortyna.  The  Blenna  of  the  Peutinger  Table, 
which  is  placed  at  30  M.  P.  from  Arcadia,  and  20 
M.  P.  from  Hiorapytna,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
Biennus.  In  Hierocles,  the  name  of  this  city  occars 
under  the  form  of  Bienna.  The  contest  of  Otus 
and  Ephialtes  with  Ai'es  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
near  tliis  city.  (Homer,  //.  v.  315 ;  Steph.  B.  $.  r.) 
From  this  violent  conflict  the  city  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name.  Mr.  Pashley,  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Cramer,  who  supposes  that  certain  ruins  sud  to  be 
found  at  a  considerable  distance  to  tlie  E.  of  Hcujhii 
Saranta  may  represent  Biennus,  fixes  the  site  at 
VidnoSj  which  agrees  very  %vell  with  the  indications 
of  the  coast-describer.  (Pashley,  Travels^  vol.  i. 
p.  267.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BIESSI  (BUtnroi,  Ptoi.  iii.  5.  §  20),  a  people  of 
Sarmatia  Europaea,  on  the  N.  slope  of  M.  Carpates, 
W.  of  the  Tagri,  probably  in  the  district  about  the 
city  of  Biecz  in  Galatia.  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1122.)  [P-S.] 

BIGERRA  (Biyt^^),  a  city  of  the  Bastetani,  in 
the  £.  of  Uispania  Baetica.  (Liv.  xxiv.  41 ;  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  §  6 1 .)  Ukert  identifies  it  with  Becerra,  N.  of 
Cazorla.     (^Geogr.  vol.  ii.  pt  I.  p.  410.)     [P.S.] 

BIGERRIO'NES,  a  people  of  AquiUnia,  who, 
among  others,  surrendered  to  Crassus,  tlie  legatus 
of  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  56.  (/i.  G.  iii.  27.)  Pliny  (iv. 
19)  calls  them  Begerri.  The  name  still  exists  in 
Bigorre,  a  part  of  the  old  division  of  Gascogne.  It 
contains  part  of  the  high  Pyrenees.  The  capital 
was  Turba,  first  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Tarria,  Tarba,  and  finally  Tarbes. 
The  territory  of  the  Bigerriones  also  contained 
Aquensis  Vicus,  now  Bagneres.  [G.  L.] 

Bl'LUILlS  (Bl\€i\is,  Stmb.  iii.  p.  162;  Bi\€is, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  58;  Belbili,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  43),  the 
second  city  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  next  in  importance  to  Segobriga,  but  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Martial,  who 
frequently  mentions  it  with  a  mixture  of  affection  for 
it  as  his  native  home,  and  of  pride  in  the  honour  be 
luui  conferred  on  it,  but  not  too  without  some  apology 
for  the  rude  sound  of  the  Celtiberian  names  in  the 
ears  of  his  friends  at  Rome.  (iv.  55,  x.  103,  104, 
xii.  18.)  The  city  stood  in  a  barren  and  rugged 
country,  on  a  rocky  height,  the  base  of  which  was 
washed  by  the  river  Salo,  a  stream  celebrated  for 
its  power  of  tempering  steel ;  and  hence  Bilbilis  was 
renowned  for  its  manufacture  of  arms,  although,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  had  to  import  iron  from  a  dis- 
tance. It  also  produced  gold.  (Mart.  i.  49.  3,  12, 
reading,  in  the  fonner  line,  aguU  for  equi$;  iv.  55. 
11—15,  X.  20.  1,  103.  1,  2,  foil.  104.  6,  xii.  18.9; 
Plin.xxxiv.  14.  s.  41 ;  Justin,  xliv.  3,  where  the  river 
Biibilis  seems  to  mean  the  Salo.)  It  stood  on  the 
high  road  fixim  Augusta  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta, 
24  M.  P.  NE.  of  the  baths  named  from  it  [Aquau 
Bilbitaxae],  and  21  M.  P.  SW.  of  Nertobriga 
({tin.  Ant.  pp.  437,  439).  Under  the  Roman  empire 
it  was  a  municipium,  with  the  surname  of  Augusta 
(Martial.  X.  103. 1.)  The  neighbourhood  of  Bilbilis  was 
tor  some  time  the  scene  of  the  war  between  Sertorius 
and  Metellus  (Strab.  iii.  p.  162.)  Several  of  its  coins 
exist,  all  under  the  emperors  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
and  Caligula,  with  the  epigraphs  Bilbili,  Bilbilis, 
and  Mux.  Augusta.  Bilbilis.  (Florez,  Med.  vol.  i. 
pp.  169,  184;  Miounct,  vol.  i.  p.  30,  Snppl.  vol.  i. 
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p.  55;  Sestini,  p.  108;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  3.5,  36; 
Rasche,  s.  v.)  The  site  of  Bilbilis  is  at  Bambola,  near 
the  Moorish  city  of  Calatayud(Job*i  CVwf/c),  wliicli 
is  built  in  great  part  out  of  its  ruins  (Rader,  €ui 
MartiaL  p.  124;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  pp.  460,  461 ; 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  529).  [P.  S.] 

BIXBILIS,  the  river,  mentioned  very  vaguely  by 
Justin  (xi.  iv.  3),  is  probably  the  Salo.    [P.  S.] 

BILLAEUS  (BiAAaios),  a  river  of  Bithynia, 
which  is  the  modem  FUgaa.  [Bithysia.]  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  the  Greek  town  of  Tios. 
The  Billaeus  is  certainly  a  considerable  stream,  but 
the  whole  course  does  not  appear  to  be  accurately 
known  at  present.  It  is  mentioned  by  Apollonias 
(ii.  792),  and  in  the  Periplus  of  Marcianus  (pp.  70, 
71),  and  by  Arrian  (Peripl.  p.  14).  In  his  list  of 
Bithynian  rivers,  Pliny's  text  (v.  82)  has  Lilacus, 
which  may  be  intended  for  Billaeus.  [6.  L.] 

BI'NGIUM  (Bingen)y  a  Roman  station  on  the 
Rhine,  at  the  junction  of  tlie  Nava  {Nahe)  and  the 
Rhine.  It  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  history 
of  the  war  of  Civilis,  {fJitt.  iv.  70.)  Julian  re- 
paired the  fortifications  of  Bingium  while  be  was  in 
Gallia.  (Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  2.)  The  Antonine 
Itin.  mentions  Vincum  on  a  road  from  Confluentes 
(Coblenz)  to  Treviri  (Trier)  and  Divodnrum.  (Metz)^ 
and  as  it  makes  the  distance  xxvi  Gallic  leagues 
from  Confluentes  to  Vincum,  we  must  suppose  that 
Vincum  is  Bmgium;  for  the  Table  makes  viii  from 
Confluentes  to  Bontobrice,  ix  from  Bontobrice  to 
Vosavia,  and  ix  from  Vosavia  to  Bingium,  the  sum 
total  of  which  is  xxvl  The  Itinerary  and  the  Tabic 
both  agree  in  the  number  xii  between  Bingen  and 
Moguntiacnm,  or  Mainz.  [G.  L.] 

BIRTH  A.  1.  (BlpBa,  PtoL  v.  18;  Virta,  Amm. 
Marc.  XX.  7.  §  17 :  Tekrit),  an  ancient  fortress  on  the 
Tigris  to  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  would 
seem,  from  tiie  description  of  Ammianus  (L  c),  to 
have  resembled  a  modern  fortification,  flanked  by 
bastions,  and  with  its  approaches  defended  by  out- 
works. Sapor  here  clcsed  his  campaign  in  a.  i>. 
360,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  with  considerable 
loss.  D'Anville  (Geog.  Anc.  vol.  ii.  p.  416)  iden- 
tifies this  place  with  Tekrit^  in  which  Gibbon  (vol. 
iii.  p.  205)  agrees  with  him.  St  Martin  (note  on 
Le  Beau,  vol.  ii.  p.  345)  doubts  whether  it  lay  bo 
much  to  the  S.  The  word  Birtha  in  Syriac  means 
a  castle  or  fortress,  and  might  be  applied  to  many 
places.  From  the  known  position  of  Dura,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  remarkable  passage  of  the 
Tigris  by  Jovian  in  a.  d.  363  took  place  near  TekriL 
(Amm.  Mare.  xxv.  6.  §  12;  Zosim.  iii.  26.)  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  14th  century,  this  impregnable 
fortress  was  stormed  by  Taimur-Bec.  The  ruins  of 
the  castle  are  on  a  perpendicular  cliff  over  the  Ti- 
gris, about  200  feet  high.  This  insulated  cliff  is 
separated  from  the  town  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch, 
which  was  no  doubt  filled  by  the  Tigris.  At  the 
foot  of  the  castle  is  a  large  gate  of  brick-work, 
which  is  all  that  remains  standing;  but  round  the 
summit  of  the  cliff  the  walls,  buttresses,  and  bas- 
tions are  quite  traceable.  There  are  the  ruins  of  .a 
vaulted  secret  staircase,  leading  down  from  the  heart 
of  the  citadel  to  the  water's  edge.  (Rich,  Kurdistan, 
vol.  ii.  p.  147;  comp.  Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  voL  ix.  p. 
448;  Chesncy,  Exped.  Euphrat.  voL  L  pp.  26,  27 ; 
Bitter,  Erdkunde^  vol.  x.  p.  222.) 

2.  A  town  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at 
the  upper  part  of  a  reach  of  that  river,  which  runs 
nearly  N.  and  S.,  and  just  below  a  sharp  bend  in  tlie 
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straim,  where  It  follows  that  coarse  after  cominp: 
from  a  long  reach  flowing  more  from  the  W.  This 
town  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  Birtha  of 
]*toleniy  (r.  19 ;  see  below),  but  incorrectly.  In 
fact,  the  name  of  Birtha  occurs  in  no  ancient  writer. 
Zosimus  (iii.  19)  mentions  that  Julian,  in  his  march 
to  Maogamalcha,  rested  at  a  town  called  Bilhra 
(Bi9pa),  where  there  was  a  palace  of  such  vast  di- 
mensions that  it  afforded  quarters  for  his  whole 
armj.  (Comp.  Le  Beau,  Iku  Empire^  vol.  iii.  p. 
93.)  This  town  was  no  doubt  the  modem  Bir  or 
Birehjik  of  the  Turks  {AUnr€U,  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr. 
pL  127).  The  castle  of  Bir  rises  on  the  left  bank, 
so  as  to  command  the  passage  of  the  river  ou  the 
opposite  side.  The  town  contains  about  1700  houses, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  substantial  wall,  which,  like 
the  castle,  is  partly  of  Turkish  architecture,  partly 
of  that  of  the  middle  ages.  Bir  is  one  of  the  most 
frequented  of  all  the  passages  into  Mesopotamia. 
The  bed  of  the  river  at  thb  place  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  628|  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  (Buckingham,  Mesopotamia^  vol.  i. 
p.  49;  Jovm.  Geoff.  Soc.  vol.  z.  pp.  452,  517; 
Chesney,  Exped.  Evphrat.  vol  i.  p.  46;  Ritter,  Erd- 
hmde^  voL  z.  p.  976.) 

3.  A  town  to  the  S£.  of  Thapsacus,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  19)  pkces  in  73®  40'  long.,  Zb^  0'  hit.  This 
platea,  the  same  as  the  Birtha  of  Hierocles,  has  been 
confoanded  by  geographers  with  the  town  in  the 
Zeugma  of  Commagene,  which  lies  much  further  to 
theN.  (Ritter,  frdltifufe,  vol.  z.  p.  976.)  [E.B.J.] 

BIS  (BIt,  Idd.  Char.  p.  8),  a  small  town  placed 
by  Isidoms  in  a  district  oi  Ariii,  called  by  him  Ana- 
bun  CAi^tfo*r).  It  seems,  however,  more  likely  that 
it  is  a  place  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arkand-Ab  and 
the  Helmend,  now  called  Boft.  Isidorus  (/.  c.) 
speaks  of  a  place  called  Btur  in  this  district,  which 
18  probably  the  same  as  he  had  previously  called  B(s ; 
atid  Pliny  (vi.  23)  says  of  the  firymanUius  or  HeU 
mend^  **■  Erymanthns  praefluens  Parabesten  Arachosi- 
omm,'*  a  mistake,  doubtless,  of  his  transcriber  (i.  e. 
Hap*  A€4i<mi¥  for  Ilap^  B^(m)r).  This  is  rendered 
more  likely  by  our  finding  in  the  Tab.  Peuting. 
Bestia,  and  in  Gea  Bav.  (p.  39)  Bestigia.  (Wilson, 
^rmiM,  p.  158.)  [V.] 

BISALTES.    [Bkaltia.] 

BISA'LTIA  (BuroArfa),  a  district  in  Macedonia, 
extending  from  the  river  Strymon  and  the  lake  Ger- 
cinitis,  on  the  £.,  to  Crestonica  on  the  W.  (Herod, 
vu.  115.)  It  is  called  Bisaltica  by  Livy  (zlv.  29). 
The  inliabitants,  called  Bisaltae  (Bio-iiXrai),  were  a 
Tlirscian  people.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Xerzes,  b.  c.  480,  Bisaltia  and  Crestonica  were  go- 
verned by  a  Thracian  prince,  who  was  independent 
of  Macedonia  (Herod,  viii.  116);  but  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Bisaltia  had 
been  annexed  to  the  Macedcmian  kingdom.  (Tlrac 
tL  99.)  Some  of  the  Bisaltae  settled  in  the  penin- 
suh  of  Mt.  AtJios.    (Thuc.  iv.  109.)    The  most  im- 
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portant  town  in  Bisaltia  was  the  Greek  city  of  Ar- 
gilus.  [Aagilus.]  In  this  district  there  was  a 
river  Bisaltes  (Bio-oAtijj),  which  Leake  conjectures 
to  be  the  river  which  joins  the  Strymon  a  little  be- 
low the  bridge  of  Neokhorio,  or  Amphipolis;  wliile 
Tafel  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Kechius  of 
Procopius  {de  Aedif.  iv.  3),  which  discharges  into 
the  sea  the  waters  oi  the  lake  Bolbc.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  228;  Tafel,  in  Pault/'s 
RmlencycL  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 1 5.)  The  annezed  coin, which 
is  one  of  great  antiquity,  bears  en  the  obverse  the 
legend  BI2AATIKON. 

BISANTHE  (Bto-ayih;:  Eth,  BuTav0nv6si  Bo- 
dasto^  or  Rodoatshig)^  a  great  city  in  Thrace, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  Samians.  (Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Herod, 
vii.  137;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2,  6;  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  6.) 
About  B.  c.  400.  Bisanthe  belonged  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Thracian  prince  Seuthes.  (Xen.  Anab,  vii. 
2.  §  38.)  At  a  later  period  its  name  was  changed 
into  Raedestum  or  Raedestus  ('Patficorov  or  'IfaiZw- 
Tot);  but  when  this  change  took  place  is  unknown. 
In  the  6th  century  of  our  era,  the  emperor  Justinian 
did  much  to  restore  the  city,  which  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  decay  (Procop.  I)e  Aedif.  iv.  9);  but 
after  that  time  it  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  Bul- 
garians, first  in  A.  D.  813  (Simeon  Magister,  Leon. 
Artnen.  9,  p.  614,  ed.  Bonn),  and  a  second  time  in 
1206.  (}i'vxt&8,Bald.Fland.  14;  Georg.  Acropolita, 
Annal.  13.)  The  further  history  of  this  city,  which 
was  of  great  importance  to  Byzantium,  may  be  read 
in  Georg.  Pacliymeres  and  Cantacuzenus.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  town  of  Besistos  or 
Resisto,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  18),  and  in  the 
Antoninc  Itinerary  (p.  1 76),  is  the  same  as  Bisanthe ; 
but  Pliny  (t  e.)  mentions  Bisanthe  and  Besistos  as 
distinct  towns.    (Eckliel,  vol.  ii.  p.  25.)        [L  .S.] 

BISTONES  (BiVtowj  or  Biffruyts,  Steph.  B. 
t.  V.  BioToyla),  a  Thracian  people  occupying  the 
country  about  Abdera  and  Dicaea.  (Plin.  iv.  18; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  331;  Herod,  vii.  110.)  From  the 
fabulous  genealogy  in  Stephanus  B.  about  the 
founder  of  their  race,  it  would  seem  that  they  ez- 
tended  westward  as  far  as  the  river  Nestus.  The 
Bistones  continued  to  exist  at  tlie  time  when  the 
Romans  were  masters  of  Thrace.  (Herat  Carm. 
ii.  19.  20;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  It  should  however  bo 
observed  that  the  Roman  poets  sometimes  use  the 
names  of  the  Bistones  for  that  of  the  Thracians  in 
general.  (Senec.  Agam,  673 ;  Claudian,  Proterp. 
ii.  Praef.  8.)  Pliny  mentions  one  town  of  the  Bis- 
tones, viz.  Tirida;  the  other  towns  on  their  coast, 
Dicaea,  Ismaron,  Parthenion,  Phalesina  and  Maro- 
nea,  were  Greek  colonies.  The  Bistones  worshipped 
Ares  (Steph.  B.  L  c),  Dionvsus  or  Bacchus  (Herat 
I  c),  and  Minerva.   (Ov.  Ais.  379.)         [L.S.] 

BI'STONIS  (BiaropU  X//xn?;  Logos  Bum),  a 
great  Thracian  lake  in  the  counby  of  tlie  Bistones, 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  i.  pw  59, 
vii.  p.  333;  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §  7;  Scymn.  Chius,  673; 
Plin.  iv.  18.)  The  water  of  the  bke  was  brackish 
(whence  it  is  called  AifiyotfcUair<ra),  and  abounded 
in  fish.  (Aristot  H.  A.  viii.  15.)  The  fourth  part 
of  its  pnxlucc  is  said  to  have  been  granted  by  the 
emperor  Arcadius  to  the  convent  of  Vatopedi  on 
Mount  Athos.  The  river  Cossinites  emptied  it- 
self into  the  lake  Bistonis  (Aelian,  jET.  A.  zv.  25), 
which  at  one  time  overflowed  the  neighbouring 
country  and  swept  away  several  Thracianji  towns. 
(Strab.  i.  p.  59.)  [L.  S.] 
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Amm.  Marc,  xsiii.  6),  a  town  in  Aria,  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Bis  of  Isidoms  (p.  8),  if,  indeed,  there 
were  two  towns  oi  this  name,  one  in  Aria,  and  the 
other  in  Arachosia.  [V.] 

BITHRA,  [BiRTHA-] 
BITHYAS.  [Bathynias.] 
BITHY'NI  (Eidwoiy  [Bithynia.] 
BITHY'NIA  (BiBwla,  Btevvls),  a  division  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  the 
c/)ast  of  the  Propontis,  the  east  coast  of  tlie  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine.  On  the  west  it  bordered  on  Mysia; 
on  the  south,  on  Phryg:ia  and  Galatia;  the  eastern 
limit  is  less  definite.  The  Rhyndacus  is  fixed  by 
some  geographers  as  the  western  boundary  of 
Bithynia;  but  the  following  is  Strabo's  statement 
(p.  563):  ''Bithynia,  on  the  east,  is  bounded  by 
the  Paphlagones  and  Mariandyni,  and  some  of  the 
Kpicteti ;  on  the  north  by  the  Pontic  Se:i  from  the 
outlets  of  the  Sangarins  to  the  straits  at  Byzan- 
tium and  Chalcedon;  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis; 
and  to  the  south  by  Phrygia  named  Epictetus, 
which  is  also  called  Hellespontiaca  Phrygia."  His 
description  is  correct  as  to  the  northern  coast  line ; 
and  when  he  says  that  the  Propontis  forms  the 
western  boundary,  this  also  is  a  correct  description 
of  the  coast  from  Chalcedon  to  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Cios.  In  his  description  of  the  western  coast  of 
Bithynia,  he  says,  that  after  Chalcedon  we  come  to 
the  gulf  of  Astacus ;  and  adjoining  to  (and  south  of) 
the  gnlf  of  Astacus  is  another  gulf  (the  gulf  of 
Cius),  which  penetrates  the  land  nearly  towards  the 
rising  sun.  He  then  mentions  Apameia  Myrleia  as 
a  Bithynian  city,  and  this  Apam^  is  about  half 
way  between  the  head  of  the  gnlf  of  Cius  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacus.  But  he  says  nothing 
of  the  Rhyndacus  being  the  boundary  on  the  west. 
Prusa  {Brusa),  he  observes,  "  is  built  on  Mysian 
Olympus,  on  the  confines  of  the  Phrygians  and  the 
Mysians."  (p.  564.)  Thus  we  obtain  a  southern 
boundary  of  Bithynia  in  this  part,  which  seems  to 
extend  along  the  north  face  of  Olympius  to  the 
^angarius.  Strabo  adds  tliat  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  limits  of  the  Bithyni,  and  Mysi,  and  Phiyges, 
and  also  of  the  Doliones,  and  of  the  Mygdones,  and 
of  the  Trees;  "  and  the  cause  is  this,  that  the  im- 
miirrants  (into  Bithynia),  being  soldiers  and  bar- 
barians, did  not  permanently  keep  the  country  that 
they  got,  but  were  wanderers,  for  the  most  part, 
driving  out  and  being  driven  oat" 

It  was  a  tradition,  that  the  Bithyni  were  a 
Thracian  people  from  the  Strymon ;  that  they  were 
called  Strymonii  while  they  lived  on  that  river,  but 
changed  their  name  to  Bithyni  on  passing  into 
Asia;  it  was  said  that  they  were  driven  out  of 
Europe  by  the  Teucri  and  the  Mysi  (Herod,  vii. 
75).  Strabo  (p.  541)  observes,  "  that  the  Bithyni, 
being  -originally  Mysi,  had  their  name  thus  changed 
from  the  Thracians  who  settled  among  them,  the 
Bithyni  and  Thyni,  is  agreed  by  most;  and  they 
give  as  proofs  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  nation  of 
the  Bithyni,  that  even  to  the  present  day  some  in 
Thrace  are  called  Bithyni;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Thyni,  they  give  as  proof  the  acta  called  Thynias, 
which  is  at  ApoUonia  and  Salmydessus."  Thucy- 
dides  (iv.  75)  speaks  of  Lamachus  marching  from 
the  Heracleotis  along  the  coast,  through  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Bithyni  Thraces,  to  Chalcedon.  Xeno- 
phon,  who  bad  seen  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  calls  the 
shore  between  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  and  Hera- 
cleia,  "  Thrace  in  Asia  f  and  he  adds,  that  between 
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Heracleia  and  the  coastof  Asia, opposite  to  Byzantium, 
there  is  no  city  either  friendly  or  Hellenic,  but  only 
Thraces  Bithyni  (Anab.  vi.  4).  Heracleia  itself,  he 
places  in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni.  The 
name  Bith}'nia  does  not  occur  in  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  or  Xenophon;  but  Xenophon  (^IJell.  iii.  2. 
§  2)  has  the  name  Bithynis  Thrace,  and  Bithynis. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  country  occupied  by  the 
people  called  Bithyni  cannot  be  extended  further 
east  than  Heracleia,  which  is  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  Sangarins  and  the  river  Parthenins. 

The  name  Bithyni  does  not  occur  in  Homer. 
When  the  Bithyni  passed  over  to  Asia,  they  dis- 
placed the  Mysi  and  other  tribes.  The  Bithyni 
were  subjected,  with  other  Asiatic  peoples,  by 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  ;  but  Herodotus  (i.  28) 
makes  Thracians  their  generic  name,  and  Thyni  and 
Bithyni  the  names  of  the  two  divisions  of  them. 
In  course  of  time,  the  name  Thyni  fell  into  disuse, 
and  the  name  Bithyni  prevailed  over  the  generic 
name  of  Thracians.  Pliny*s  statement  (v.  43)  is, 
that  the  Thyni  occupy  (tenent)  the  coast  of  Bithynia 
from  Cius  to  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus,  and  the 
Bithyni  occupy  the  interior;  a  statement  that  cer- 
tainly has  no  value  for  the  time  when  he  wrote,  nor 
probably  for  any  other  time.  The  Bithyni  were 
included  in  the  Persian  empire  alter  the  destmction 
of  the  Lydian  kingdom  by  Cyrus  and  the  Persians; 
and  their  country,  the  precise  limits  of  which  at 
that  time  we  cannot  ascertain,  formed  a  satrapy, 
or  part  of  a  satrapy.  But  a  Bithynian  dynasty 
sprung  up  in  this  country  under  Doedalsus  or  Dy- 
dalsus,  who  Iiaving,  as  it  is  expressed  (Memnon, 
Ap.  PhoL  Cod.  224),  "  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bi- 
thyni," got  possession  of  the  Megarian  colony  of 
Astacus  [Astacus].  The  accession  of  Doedalsus 
is  fixed  with  reasonable  probability  between  b.  c. 
430  and  B.C.  440.  Nine  kings  followed  Doedalsus, 
the  last  of  whom,  Nicomedes  III.,  bc'gan  to  reign 
B.C.  91.  Doedalsus  was  succeeded  by  Boteiras; 
and  Bas,  the  son  of  Boteiras,  defeated  Calantus,  the 
general  of  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  and  kept  the 
^laoedonians  out  of  the  Bithynian  territoiy.  Bas 
had  a  son,  Zipoetes,  who  became  king  or  chief  b.  c. 
326,  and  warred  successfully  against  Lysimachus 
and  Antiochus  the  son  of  Seleucus.  Nicomedes  I., 
the  eldest  son  of  Slipoetes,  was  his  successor;  and 
his  is  a  genuine  Greek  name,  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  there  had  been  intermarriage  between 
these  Bithynian  clueftains  and  Greeks.  This  Nico- 
medes invited  the  marauding  Galli  to  cross  tlie 
Bosporus  into  Asia  soon  after  his  accession  to  power 
(b.  c.  278),  and  with  their  aid  he  defeated  a  rival 
brother  who  held  part  of  the  Bithynian  country 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  16).  Nicomedes  founded  the  city 
Nicomedeia,  on  the  gulf  of  Astacus,  and  thus  fixed 
his  power  securely  in  the  country  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Proponi  is.  The  successor  of  Nicomedes 
was  Zielas,  who  treacherously  planned  the  massacre 
of  the  Gallic  chieftains  whom  fab  father  had  invited 
into  Asia;  but  the  Galli  anticipated  him,  and  killed 
the  king.  His  son  Prusias  I.,  who  became  king  in 
B.  c.  228,  defeated  the  Galli  who  were  ravaging  the 
Hellespontine  cities,  and  massacred  their  women 
and  children.  He  acquired  the  town  of  Cius,  on 
the  gulf  of  Cius,  and  also  Myrleia  (Strab.  p.  563), 
by  which  his  dominions  on  the  west  were  extendeil 
nearly  to,  or  perhaps  quite,  to  the  Rliyndacus.  He 
also  extended  his  dominions  on  the  east  by  taking 
Cierus  in  the  territory  of  Heracleia,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  Prusias,  as  ho  had  done  to  Cius  on 
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the  Propontis.  He  also  took  Tias  at  the  moatfa 
of  the  Billaeus,  and  thus  hemmed  in  the  Heracleotae 
on  hotb  sides:  but  he  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  on 
Heracleia.  His  successor  (b.  c.  1 80)  was  Prusias  II., 
who  was  followed  by  Nicomedes  II.  (b.  c.  149); 
and  the  successor  of  Nicomedes  II.  was  his  son 
Nicomedes  III.  (b.  c.  91).  This  last  king  of 
Bithynia  after  being  settled  in  his  kingdom  bj  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  90,  was  driven  oat  bj  Mithridates 
Eapator  B.C.  88  (Liv.  Ep.  76),  but  he  was  restored 
at  the  peace  in  b.  c.  84.  He  died  childless,  and 
left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  b.  c.  74.  (Appian, 
Mfthrid.c.7\.)  The  history  and  chronology  of 
the  kings  of  Bithynia  are  given  in  Clinton's  Fasti. 

Mithridates  Eupator  added  to  his  dominions,  or 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  the  sea  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
westward  as  iar  as  Heracleia.     The  parts  beyond 
Heracleia,  that  is,  west  of  it  to  the  straits,  and  to 
Chalcedon,  remained  to  the  Bithynian  king;  but 
when  the  kings  were  put  down  (as  Strabo  expresses 
it),  the  Romans  preserved  the  same  limits,  so  that 
Heracleia  was  attached  to  Pontus,  and  the  parts 
on  the  otlier  side  belonged  to  the  Bithyni.     (Strab. 
p.  541.)      On  the  death  of  Nlcomeides  III.   the 
Romans  reduced  his  kingdom,  according  to  their 
phrase,  into  the  form  of  a  province  (Liv.  Epit.  93) ; 
and  after  the  death  of  Ifithridates,  they  added  to 
Bithynia  the  western  part  of  the  Pontic  kingdom, 
or  the  coast  from  Heracleia  to  Sidene,  east  of  The- 
miscyra;  and  Cn.  Pompeins  divided  it  into  eleven 
communities  or  municipalities.      (Dion   Cassius, 
xxxviii.  10 — 12;   Strab.  p.  541.)      It  is   proved 
that  Amisus  belonged  at  this  time  to  Bithynia, 
from  the  coins  of  Amisus,  on  which  the  name  of 
G.  Papirius  Caibo,  the  first  known  proconsul  of 
BiUi^nia,  occurs;  and  Themiscyra  and  Sidene  be- 
longed to  the  territory  of  Amisus.     That  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  which  Pompeius  gave 
to  the  descendants  of  Pylaemeues,  was  in  the  in- 
terior, about  mount  Olgassys,  a  range  which  lies 
between  the  Billaeus  and  the  Halys;  and  this  part 
Augustas  appears  to  have  added  to  Bithynia  in 
B.  c.  7,  together  with  the  Pontic  town  of  Amasia 
an  the  Iris.     So  large  a  part  of  Pontus  being  added 
to  Bithynia,  the  province  may  be  more  properly 
called  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  a  name  which  it  had 
at  least  from  A.  d.  63,  as  we  see  from  inscriptions 
(Procos.  provinciae  Ponti  et  Bithyniae),  though  it 
is  sometimes  simply  called  Bithynia.     (Tacit.  Ann, 
i.  74.)     The  correspondence  of  Pliny,  when  he 
was  governor  of  Bithynia,  shows  that  Sinope  and 
Anusus  were  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  Amisus 
is  east  of  the  Halys.      (Plin.  Ep.  x.  93,  111.) 
And  in  several  passages  of  his  letters,  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  "  Bithynae  et  Ponticae  civitates,"  or  d[  the 
"  Bithyni  et  Pontici,**  from  which  it  appears  that 
his  province,  which  he  calls  Bithynia,  comprehended 
the  original  Bithynia  and  a  large  part  of  the 
Mithridatic  kingdom  of  Pontus.     The  governor  of 
Bithynia  was  first  a  Propraetor,  sometimes  called 
Proconsul.     (Tacit.  Arm.  i.  74;  xvi.  18.)     On  the 
division  of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  Bithynia 
was  given  to  the  senate;  but  under  Trajan  it  be- 
longol  to  the  emperor,  in  return  for  which  the 
senate  had  Pamphylia.     Afterwards  the  governors 
were  called  Legati  Aug.  Pr.  Pr. ;  and  in  place  of 
Praetores  there  was  Procuratores. 

The  regulations  (Lex  Pompeia)  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
for  the  administration  of  Bithynia,  are  mentioned 
several  tunes  by  the  younger  Plinius  {Ep.  x. 
84,  85,   &c.).      The    chief    town    of    Bithynia, 
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properly  so  called,  or  of  the  part  west  of  Heracleia, 
was  Nicomedeia,  which  appears  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis  on  a  coin  of  the  time  of  Germanicus, 
though  Nicaea  disputed  this  title  with  it ;  but 
Nicaea  is  said  to  have  got  the  title  of  Metropolis 
under  Valentinian  and  Valens.  The  Ora  Pontica 
had  for  its  metropolis  the  city  of  Amastris ;  this 
Bithynia  was  the  part  which  Pompeius  distributed 
among  eleven  municipalities.  (Strab.  p.  541.) 
The  third  division,  already  mentioned  as  made  in 
B.  o.  7,  had  two  metropbleis  ;  Pompeiopolis  for 
Paphlagonia ;  and  Amasia,  on  the  Iris,  for  the 
portion  of  Pontus  that  was  joined  to  this  Paphla- 
gonia. 

The  remaining  part  of  Pontus  commenced  south 
of  Amasia,  about  the  city  of  Zela,  and  was  probably 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  which  form 
the  southern  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Iris.  On  the 
coast  it  extended  from  Side  to  Trapezus  (7re6i- 
zond).  This  country  was  given  by  M.  Antonius, 
B.  c.  36,  to  king  Polemo,  and  this  kingdom,  after 
passing  to  his  widow  and  to  his  son  Polemo,  was 
made  into  a  separate  province  by  Nero,  a.  d.  63 ; 
but  the  administration  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times joined  to  that  of  Galatia. 

This  explanation  is  necessary  to  remove  the  con- 
fusion and  error  that  appear  in  many  modem  books, 
which  make  the  Parthenius  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Bithynia.  In  the  maps  it  is  usual  to  mark 
Paphlagonia  as  if  it  were  a  separate  division  like 
Bithynia, and  the  limits  of  Bithynia  are  consequently 
narrowed  a  great  deal  too  much.  In  fact,  at  one 
time  even  Byzantium  belonged  to  the  government  of 
Bithynia  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  57),  though  it  was  after- 
wan^  attached  to  Thrace.  Prusa,  under  Trajan, 
was  raised  to  the  condition  of  an  independent  town. 
Among  the  to^vns  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  in  the 
imperial  period,  Chalcedon,  Amisus,  and  Trapezus, 
in  Pontus,  were  free  towns  (liberae);  and  Apameia, 
Heracleia,  and  Sinope,  were  made  coloniae,  that  is 
they  received  Roman  settlers  who  had  grants  of 
land.  (Strab.  pp.  564,  542,  546.)  Sinope  was 
made  a  colony  by  the  dictator  Caesar,  B.C.  45. 
Ni(K)medeia  is  not  mentioned  as  a  colonia  till  the 
third  century  a.  d.  It  was  not  till  after  Hadrian's 
time  that  the  Province  of  Bithynia  was  allowed  to 
have  a  common  religious  festival;  the  place  of 
assembly  for  this  great  solemnity  was,  at  least  at 
one  time,  Nicomedeia.  The  Romans  also  were  very 
jealous  about  the  formation  of  clubs  and  guilds  <^ 
handicraftsmen  in  this  province,  for  such  associa- 
tions, it  was  supposed,  might  have  political  objects. 
(Plin.  Ep.  X.  36,  96.)  Durinz  the  administration 
of  the  younger  Pliny  in  Bithynia,  he  was  much 
troubled  about  the  meetings  of  the  Christians,  and 
asked  for  Trajan's  advic«,  who  in  this  matter  vras 
more  liberally  du>posed  than  his  go>'emor.  (Plin. 
Ep.  X.  97,  98.) 

The  southern  boundary  of  Bitliynia  may  be  de- 
tennined,  in  some  degree,  by  the  towns  that  are 
reckoned  to  belong  to  it.  Prusa  (jBra*a),  in  the 
western  part,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  face  of 
Olympus;  and  Hadriani,  south  of  Brusa,  belongs  to 
Bithynia.  East  of  Prusa,  and  a  little  more  north, 
is  Leucae  {Lefks)^  on  a  branch  of  the  Sangarius, 
and  perhaps  within  the  limits  of  Bithynia.  Clau- 
diopolis,  originally  Bithynium,  was  a  Bithynian 
town.  Amasia,  on  the  Iris,  has  been  mentioned  as 
ultimately  included  in  the  province  of  Bithynia; 
but  to  fix  precisely  a  southern  boundary  seenui 
impossible. 
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The  coast  line  of  BithynU  from  the  niijndocns 
to  the  Bosporus  csontained  the  bays  of  Gius  and 
Astacos,  which  have  been  mentioneid;  and  a  narrow 
channel  called  the  Thracian  Bosporus  sejiarated  it 
from  Byzantium  and  its  territory.  From  the  month 
of  the  Bosporus  the  coast  runs  nearly  due  east  to 
the  promontory  and  port  of  Galpe,  which  was  visited 
by  Xenophon  (^Anab.  vi.  4).  The  mouth  of  the  San- 
garius  is  east  of  Calpe;  and  east  of  the  Sangarius 
the  coast  makes  a  large  curve  to  the  north  as  far 
as  the  Aclierusia  Chersonesus,  near  the  town  of 
Heracleia.  The  Acherusia  Chersonesus  is  described 
by  Xenophon  {Aftab.  vi.  2).  From  Heracleia  to  the 
promontory  Carambis  (^Kerempe)  the  coast  has  a 
general  £N£.  direction;  and  between  these  two 
points  is  the  month  of  the  Billaeus,  and  east  of  the 
Billaens  the  city  of  Amastria  on  the  coast.  From 
Gape  Carambis  the  coast  line  runs  ea»t  to  the  pro- 
montory Syrias  or  Lepte,  from  which  the  coast  turns 
to  the  south,  and  then  again  to  the  east,  forming  a 
bay.  On  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  east  side  of 
this  bay  is  the  town  of  Sinope  {Sinub).  Between 
Sinope  and  the  month  of  the  Ualys,  the  largest  river 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  coast  forms  a  curve,  but  the 
mouth  of  the  Ualys  is  near  half  a  degree  further 
south  than  the  prwnontory  of  Lepte.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys  the  coast  turns  to  the  south, 
and  then  turns  again  to  the  north.  A  bay  is  thus 
formed,  on  the  west  side  of  which,  900  stadia  from 
Sinope,  and  about  30  miles  further  south  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys,  is  the  town  of  Amisus  (Samsun), 
At  the  extremity  of  a  projecting  tract  of  country 
which  forms  the  east  side  of  this  bay  are  the  outlets 
of  the  Iris,  the  river  on  which  Amasia  stands,  and  a 
river  that  has  a  much  longer  coui>ie  than  is  given 
to  it  in  the  older  map:).  The  coast  of  the  province 
Bithynia  extended  still  further  east,  as  it  has  been 
shown;  but  the  description  of  the  remaining  pait  of 
the  coast  to  Trapezus  may  more  appropriately  be 
given  under  Pontus. 

The  principal  mountain  range  in  Bithynia  is 
Olympus,  which  extends  eastward  from  the  Rhyn- 
dacus.  Immediately  above  Brusa  Olympus  is  covered 
with  snow  even  to  the  end  of  March.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  far  the  name  Olympus  extended  to  the 
east;  but  probably  the  name  was  given  to  part  of 
the  range  east  of  the  Sangarius.  The  mountains  on 
the  north  side  of  Asia  have  a  general  eastern  direc- 
tion, but  tliey  are  broken  by  transverse  valleys 
through  which  some  rivers,  as  the  Sangarius  and 
Halys,  have  a  general  northern  course  to  the  sea. 
A  large  part  of  the  'course  of  the  Billaeus,  if  our 
maps  are  correct,  lies  in  a  valley  formed  by  parallel 
ranges,  of  which  the  southern  range  appears  to 
he  the  continuation  of  Olympus,  on  the  southern 
border  of  Bitliynia.  The  Ai^anthonius  occupies  the 
hilly  country  in  the  west  between  the  bays  of  Astar 
cus  and  Gins.  The  Ormenium  of  Ptolemy  is  in  the 
interior  of  Bithynia,  south  of  Amastris,  between  the 
sea  and  the  souihem  range  of  Bithynia.  The  01- 
gassys  (Strab.  p.  562)  is  one  of  the  great  interior 
ranges,  which  extends  westward  from  the  Halys,  a 
lofty  and  rugged  region.  The  country  along  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  east  of  the  Sangarius,  is  hilly  and 
sometimes  mountainous;  but  thci>e  heights  along 
the  coast  are  inferior  to  the  great  mountain  ma&ics 
of  the  interior,  the  range  of  Olympus,  and  those 
to  the  east  of  it.  Bithynia  west  of  the  Sangarius 
contains  three  considerable  lakes.  Between  Nico- 
jnedeia  and  the  Sangarius  is  the  lake  SahttnjOf  pro- 
bably Sophon,  a  name  which  occurs  in  the  Greek 
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writers  of  the  Lower  Empire;  and  certainly  the  lake 
which  Pliny,  when  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia, 
propoeed  to  Trajan  to  unite  to  the  gulf  of  Astacus 
by  a  canal  {Ep.  x.  50).  The  Ascania  [Ascaiyia] 
on  which  Nicaea  stands  is  larger  than  lake  SabanJ€i» 
Both  these  are  mountain  basins  filled  with  water. 
The  lake  of  Abtdlionte^  through  which  tiie  Rhyn- 
dacus  flows,  is  also  a  mountain  lake,  and  abounds  in 
fish.  This  is  the  ApoUoniatis  of  Strabo,  but  the 
basin  of  the  Ilhyndacus  does  not  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  Bithynia.  The  part  of  Bithynia  west  of 
the  Sangarius  is  the  best  part  of  the  country,  and 
c<Hitains  some  fertile  plains.  It  was  formerly  well 
wooded,  and  there  are  still  extensive  forests,  which 
commence  in  thecountrynortliof  >«icomedeia(/£mMr), 
and  extend  nearly  to  Boli  on  the  Sangarius.  The 
large  towns  of  Bithynia  are  west  of  the  Sangarius. 
The  places  east  of  the  Sangarius  in  the  interior  were 
of  little  note;  and  the  chief  towns  were  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  coast.  The  interior,  east  of  tho 
Sangarius,  was  a  wooded  tract,  and  there  are  still 
many  forests  in  this  part.  One  great  road  ran  along 
the  sea  from  the  point  where  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
commences  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urins,  ^a^t 
Heraclea,  Amastris,  and  Sinope,  as  far  as  Amisus. 
A  road  ran  from  Chrysopolis,  which  is  near  the 
junction  of  the  Bosporus  and  Propontis,toNicomedeia. 
But  there  is  no  road  east  of  the  Sangarius,  that  we 
can  trace  by  the  towns  upon  it,  which  did  not  lie  far 
in  the  interior;  nor  do  thore  appear  at  present  to  be 
any  great  roads  in  tlie  interior  in  an  eastern  direction, 
except  those  that  run  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  coast,  a  fact  which  shows  the  mountainous  cha- 
racter of  the  interior  of  Bithynia. 

There  is  a  paper  in  the  London  Gtog.  Joumaly 
vol.  ix.,by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Notes  of  a  Journey  from 
Constantinople  by  fleraclea  to  Angora^  which  con  - 
tains  much  valuable  infunnation  on  the  physical 
character  of  Bithynia.  [G.  L.] 

BITUY'NIUM  (Eiewioy:  Eth,  BiBwiws,  Bi^. 
Miiri^f),  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  lying 
above  Tins,  as  Strabo  (p.  565)  describes  it,  and 
possessing  the  country  around  Salon,  which  was  a 
good  feeding  country  for  cattle,  and  noted  for  its 
cheese.  (Plin.  xi.  42 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  SaAvrc^a.) 
Bithynium  was  the  birthplace  of  Antinous,  the  fii- 
vourite  of  Hadrian,  as  Pausanius  tells  us  (viii.  9), 
who  adds  that  Bithynium  is  beycmd,  by  which  he 
probably  means  east  of,  the  river  Sangarius;  and  he 
odds  that  the  remotest  ancestora  of  the  Bithyniana 
are  Arcadians  and  Mantineis.  If  this  is  true,  which 
however  does  not  seem  probable,  a  Greek  colony 
settled  here.  Bithynium  was  afterwards  Glaudio- 
polis,  a  name  which  it  is  conjectured  it  first  had  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i. 
p.  210);  but  it  is  strange  that  Pausanias  does  not 
mention  this  name.  Dion  Gassius  (Ixix.  II.  ed. 
Reimarus,  and  his  note)  speaks  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Bith3mium  and  Glaudiopulis  also.  It  has  been 
inferred  from  the  words  of  Pausanias  that  Bithynium 
was  on  or  near  the  Sangarius,  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  correct  interpretation.  Leake,  how- 
ever, adopts  it  (Asia  Minor,  p.  309);  and  he  con- 
cludes from  tlie  dubious  evidence  of  Pausanias  that, 
having  been  originally  a  Greek  colony,  it  was  pro- 
bably not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarius.  But 
this  b  quite  inconsistent  with  Strabo,  who  places  it 
in  the  interior;  as  Pliny  (v.  32)  does  alsa  It  seems 
probable  that  Glaudiopolis  was  in  the  basin  of  tho 
Billaeus;  and  this  seems  to  agree  with  Ptolemy's 
determination  of  Glaudiopolis.  [G.  L.] 
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BITU'RIGES.  Liyy  (y.  34)  represents  the  Bi- 
turiges  as  the  chief  people  of  Gallia  Celtica  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinios  Priscus.  They  gave  a  king  to 
the  Celtic  nation,  and  his  name  was  Ambigatus. 
lAvy  calls  tlie  Celtae  the  third  part  of  Gallia,  in 
which  he  follows  Caesar's  division  (i.  I);  but  in 
the  time  of  Ambigatns,  the  name  Celtica  most 
liave  comprehended  what  was  afterwards  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  and  perhaps  all  Transalpina  Gallia. 
Howerer,  the  list  of  peoples  whom  Livy  represents  as 
emigrating  into  Italj  under  Bellovesus,  the  nej^ew 
of  AmbigatuSf  comprehends  only  those  who  were 
within  the  limits  of  Caesar's  Celtica;  and  among  the 
emigrants  were  Bitoriges.  In  Caesar's  time  (yii.  5) 
the  Bitoriges  were  under  the  supremacy  of  the 
Aedoi,  and  the  boundary  between  them  was  the 
upper  part  of  the  Ligeris  or  Loire,  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Loire  and  the  AUier.  D'AnviUe  makes 
the  territory  of  the  Bituriges  correspond  to  the  old 
diocese  of  Bawrgts^  which  extended  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  Berri  into  a  part  of  Bourbonnois,  and  even 
into  Tourame.  The  Bituriges  were  altogether  within 
the  basin  of  the  Loire,  and  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Indre,  and  the  greater  part  i  that  of  the  Cherf  were 
within  their  territory.  Caesar  describes  their  capital 
Avaricum  (Bowffe»),  as  almost  the  finest  town  in 
all  Gallia  (tu.  15). 

At  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection  under 
Vercingetoriz  (b.c.52),  when  Caesar  was  preparing 
to  attack  Avaricum,  above  twenty  cities  of  the  Bi- 
turiges were  burnt  in  one  day,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Gallic  oonfiaderates,  to  prevent  them  from  fiill- 
tng  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  Bituriges 
intreated  earnestly  that  Avaricum  might  be  ex- 
cepted ;  and  finally,  against  the  opinion  of  Vercin- 
getorix,  it  was  resolved  that  Avaricum  should  be 
defended  against  Caesar.  [Avaricum.] 

These  are  the  Bituriges  to  whom  Strabo  (p.  190) 
and  Pliny  (iv.  19)  give  the  name  of  Bituriges  Cubi. 
The  same  appears  on  the  naumachia  of  Lyon,  where 
it  indicates  the  pUu*e  which  was  reserved  for  the  re- 
presentatives of  these  people  at  the  games ;  and  it 
oocnrs  in  several  other  inscriptions.  The  Bituriges 
had  iron  mines  in  their  territory  (Strab.  p.  191);  and 
Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  22),  when  describing  the  siege  of 
Avaricum,  speaks  of  the  people  as  skilled  in  driving 
gafleries,  and  in  the  operations  of  mining,  as  tliey  had 
great  iron  works  (magnae  ferrariae)  in  their  coTmtry. 
(Comp.  Butilius,  Ilin.  i.  351 :  "Non  Biturix  largo 
potior  strictura  metallo.")  Pliny  (xiv.  2)  speaks  of 
the  good  quality  of  the  Bituric  wines, and  also  Colu- 
mella; bnt  they  may  perhaps  be  speaking  of  the 
wines  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci. 

The  Bituriges  were  included  in  the  extended  pro- 
vince of  Aquitania  [Aquitania],  and  Pliny  calls 
them  "  liberi,"  a  term  which  implies  a  certain  degreo 
of  independence  under  Roman  govenimcnt,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  now  well  understood.        [G.  L.] 

BITU'RIGES  CUBI.     [Bituriges.] 

BITU'RIGES  VIVISCI.  Strabo  (p.  190)  says 
that  the  Gcaronne  flows  between  the  Bituriges  called 
loeci  and  the  Sautones,  both  of  which  are  Celtic 
nations ;  for  this  nation  of  the  Bituriges  is  the  only 
people  oif  a  different  race  that  is  settled  among  the 
Aquitani,  and  is  not  reckoned  among  them ;  and  they 
have  for  their  place  of  trade  Burdigala  (^Bordeaux), 
Caesar  does  not  name  them.  In  Pliny  (iv.  19)  the 
name  is  Ubisd,  and  in  Ptolemy  it  is  Vibisci  in  the 
old  Latin  translation.  Ausonius  (^AfoseUa,  v.  438) 
has  the  form  Vivisci :  "  Vivisca  ducens  ab  origine 
gcntcm.**    An  inscription  is  also  mentioned  as  hav- 
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ing  been  found  at  Bordeaux^  with  the  words :  "  Genio 
civitatis  Bit.  Viv.;"  but  it  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
Ptolemy  mentions  another  city  of  the  Vivisci,  which 
he  calls  Noviomagus;  but  the  site  is  uncertain. 

The  limits  of  the  old  diocese  of  Bordeaux  are  said 
to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Vivisci, 
part  of  which  was  east  of  the  Garonne.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  present  department  of  Gironde.  Pliny 
calls  these  Bituriges  also  **  liberi."  It  was  a  wine 
country  in  the  Roman  period,  as  it  is  now.    [G.  L.] 

BIZO'NE  (BiC<^:  Eth.  BiCc^mf),  a  town  of 
Lower  Moesia  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  between 
Callatis  and  Apollonia,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  54,  vii. 
p.  319;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2.  5;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Steph. 
Byz.  a.  v.\  Arrian,  Peripl  p.  24,  who  calls  it Bizon, 
and  the  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6,  who  calls  it  Bizoi.)  [L.  S.] 

BIZYA  (BiCiJi?:  Eth.  Bifwijydr),  a  town  in 
Thrace,  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Asti.  (Steph. 
Byz.  *.  t^.;  Solin.  10;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  [L.  S.] 


COra  OF  BIZYA. 

BLABIA.     [Blavta.] 

BLAE'NE  (BAaTjK^),  a  fertile  tract  which  Strabo 
(p.  562)  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  range  of 
Olgamys.  [Bithynia.]  He  mentions  it  with 
Domanitis,  through  which  the  Amnios  flows,  but 
he  gives  no  further  indication  of  its  position.  [G.L.] 

BLANDA  (BA<b'8o),  a  city  of  Lucania,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  among  the  inland  toWns  of  that  province; 
but  placed  both  by  Pliny  and  Mela  on  or  near  the 
coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  former  writer 
includes  it  in  Bruttium,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
take :  Livy,  who  mentions  Blanda  among  the  towns 
which  had  revolted  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  were 
recovered  by  Fabius  in  b.  c.  214,  expressly  calls  it  a 
Lucanian  city.  (Liv.  xxiv.  20;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10; 
MeL  ii.  4;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  70.)  The  Tab.  Pent, 
also  places  it  on  the  road  along  the  coast  of  Lucania: 
the  adjoining  names  are  corrupt ;  but  if  the  distance 
from  Cerilli  may  be  depended  upon,  we  may  place 
Blanda  at  or  near  the  modem  Maratea,  a  small 
town  on  a  hill  about  a  mile  from  the  Gulf  of  Poli- 
castro,  where  tliere  are  said  to  be  some  ancient 
remains.  It  is  12  miles  SE.  of  Policastro  (the 
ancient  Buxentum),  and  16  N.  of  the  river  Laus, 
the  frontier  of  Lucania.  (Holsten.  Not.  in  Cluver. 
p.  288;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  379.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

BLANDO'NA  (/ft'n.  Ant.}  or  BLANO'NA  (BAo- 
wfo,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  S  10),  a  town  of  Libumia  in  II- 
lyricum,  on  the  road  between  ladera  and  Scardona. 

BLARIACUlil  is  placed  in  the  Table  between 
Atuaca,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Caesar  s  Aduatuca 
{Tongem)  and  Noviomagus  (Ayme^en).  It  is  42 
Gallic  leagues  or  63  Roman  miles  from  Atuaca  to 
Blariacum,  which  seems  to  correspond  to  Blerick  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Maas,  in  the  Dutch  province  of 
Limburg.  [G.  L.] 

BLASCON  (EkdffKw).  Strabo  (p.  181)  places 
this  small  island  close  to  the  Sigium  hill,  or  Sitium, 
as  it  should  be  read,  which  divides  the  Gallicus  Sinus 
into  two  parts.  (Groskurd,  Trans.  Strab.  i.  p.  312.) 
The  n;une  Sctium  or  Sititun  appears  in  the  modem 
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name  Cette^  though  the  promontory  is  west  of  Cette. 
Blascon  is  Bresccm,  a  small  island  or  rock  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  coast  and  off  Agathe  or  Agde.  It 
is  mentioned  bv  Avienus  f  ^.  Afar.  v.  600.  &c.)  and 
by  Pliny.  Ptolemy  has  both  an  island  Blascon,  and 
an  island  Agathe,  bat  the  island  Agathe  does  not 
exist.    (D'Anville,  Notice^  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

BLASTOPHOENl'CES.     [Bastktanl] 

BLATUM  BULGIUM,  in  Britain,  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  Itinerary.  Lying  immediately  north 
of  Luguvallum  {^Carlisle),  it  best  agrees  with  Mid- 
dlebyy  where  Roman  remains  occur  at  the  present 
time.  [R  G.  L.] 

BLAUDUS  (BAaCdos),  a  place  in  Phrygia,  men- 
tioned by  Stephanas  («.  r.  BAaOSoy)  and  Strabo  (p. 
567).  Speaking  of  the  Galatian  Ancyra,  Strabo 
says :  "  They  had  a  strong  place,  Ancyra,  with  the 
same  name  as  the  Phrygian  small  town  near  Blau- 
dos,  towards  Lydia."  This  docs  not  tell  ns  much. 
Forbiger  thinks  that  Blaudos  is  very  probably  Bolatf 
mentioned  by  Hamilton  (^Royal  Geog.  Jaum.  vol.  viii. 
p.  140).  But  the  position  of  Bolat  is  not  well  fijced, 
nor  b  it  near  the  place  which  Hamilton  supposes  to 
be  the  Phrygian  Ancyra.     [Ancyra.]         [G.L.] 

BLAUNDUS  (BAoCvSos),  a  place  in  Phrygia,  pro- 
bably the  Blaeandrus  of  Ptolemy.  Hamilton  (/2e- 
searches^  4^.  vol.  i.  p.  127,  &c.)  places  Blaundos 
at  Suleimanlif  which  is  east  of  Philadelphia,  near 
the  KopU  Suy  a  branch  of  the  Maeander.  He  found 
at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Gobekf  an  inscription, 
which,  he  was  informed,  was  brought  from  Stdei- 
manli .  It  begins  BkauvBtwy  MoKc8ova;y,  and  speaks 
of  the  BouAij  and  Arifjuts.  It  belongs  to  the  Roman 
period,  as  appears  from  the  name  KovoBparov  (Qua- 
draU).  Another  inscription,  given  by  Arundell,  from 
a  tomb,  contains  the  name  of  L.  Salvius  Grispus,  and 
a  Greek  translation  (tovto  to  fivrifjifioy  KkripovofAois 
ovK  aKo\ov9ri<rtv)  of  the  usual  Roman  monmnental 
formula,  "  hoc  monumentiun  heredes  non  sequitur.** 
From  this  it  appears  that  Roman  law  had  found  a 
ibotiog  at  this  place.  Hamilton  also  copied  a  small 
fragment  of  two  lioman  inscriptions  at  Suleimanlif 
but  he  found  no  trace  of  the  ancient  name.  There 
is  an  acropolis  at  Suleimanlif  and  near  the  foot  of  it 
the  remains  of'  a  theati-e.  Thero  are  also  the  re- 
mains of  a  gateway,  on  each  side  of  which  is  '*  a 
nias.sive  square  tower,  built  of  Hellenic  blocks,  which, 
as  well  as  the  connecting  wall,  were  originally  sur- 
mounted by  a  Doric  frieze,  with  triglyphs,  part  of 
which  is  stijl  remaining."  Within  the  walls  are  the 
ruias  of  a  beautiful  temple,  heaped  together  in  great 
confusion.  The  ornaments  on  the  architraves  re- 
semble those  of  the  Erechtheium  at  Athens  and  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Azani.  There  are  remains  of 
many  other  buildings  and  temples,  and  the  ruined 
arches  of  an  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the  acropolis. 
This  was  evidently  once  a  considerable  place. 

Arundell  {Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  80, 
&c.)  has  given  a  view  of  Suleimanlij  and  a  plan  of  the 
place,  lie  obtained  there  two  coins  of  Ephesus,  one 
of  Sebaste,  and  one  of  Blaundus,  all  unquestionably 
found  on  tlie  spot.  The  Peutinger  Table  has,  on  the 
road  between  Dorylaeum  and  Philadelphia,  a  place 
Aludda,  then  another  Clanudda,  and  then  Phila- 
delphia ;  and  Arundell  concludes  that  SuleimofUi  is 
Clanudda,  as  the  distances  agree  veiy  well  with  the 
road.  Arundell  also  mentions  two  medals,  both  of 
which  he  had  seen,  with  the  epigraph  KXavuovZfwy. 
This  name  Clanudda  occurs  in  no  ancient  writer,  nor 
in  the  Notitiae,  and  Hamilton  and  others  suppose 
Clanudda  to  have  originated  in  a  corruption  of  Blaun- 
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I  dus  and  Aludda.  Certainly,  the  name  Aludda.  in 
the  Table,  makes  Clanudda  somewhat  suspicious. 
Hamilton  says  that  he  is  informed  that  the  medal  of 
Clanudda  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  BcHrrell 
of  Smyrna,  is  the  same  that  Mr.  Arundell  speaks  of 
as  being  in  the  possession  q£  Lord  Ashbumham. 
Mr.  Arundell  saw  both,  but  it  seems  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  Lord  Ashbumham's  was  that  which  had 
been  Mr.  Borrell's.  Lord  Ashbamham*s  is  eaid  to 
be  lost.  (Hamilton.)  Mr.  Hamilton  has  several 
autonomous  coins  of  Blaundus,  some  of  which  he  pro- 
cured at  Gobek,  and  the  name  on  these  coins  is 
always  written  Mlaundus.  This  interchange  of  M 
and  B  is  curious,  for  it  appears  in  the  forms  of  other 
Greek  words  not  proper  names  (/3poT<Js,  /lo/rnif ,  for 
instance).  He  observes,  that  *^  nothing  was  mora 
easy  than  to  mistake  M  for  KA,  supposing  it  to  be 
written  KA,  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  has  been 
the  case  with  the  supposed  coin  of  Clanudda."  '^  Su- 
leimanlij*  he  adds,  ** is  nearly  on  the  direct  line  of 
road  between  Pliiladelphia  and  KtUcJiiyah,  and  by 
which  the  caravans  now  travel."  The  question  is 
curious,  and  perhaps  not  quite  determined ;  but  the 
probability  is  in  favour  of  Hamilton's  conclusion,  that 
Stdeimanli  is  Blaundus,  and  tliat  Clanudda  never 
existed.  [G.  L.] 

BLAVIA  {Blaye\  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  and  on  the  road^rom  Burdigala  (^Bordeaux) 
to  Mediolanum  of  the  Santones,  or  Scdntes.  In  the 
Antonine  Itin.  the  name  varies,  according  to  the 
MSS.,  between  Blavium  and  Bhivatum,  but  the 
Table  has  it  Blavia,  as  it  is  in  Ausonius.  (Epist. 
10)- 

Aut  iteratarum  qua  glarea  trita  viarum 
Fert  militarem  ad  Blaviam. 
The  distances  from  Bordeaux  do  not  agree  either 
with  the  Itineraiy  or  the  Table,  but  the  site  of  Blavia 
cannot  be  doubtful. 

The  Blabia  of  the  Notitia  is  supposed  by  D'Anville 
and  others  to  be  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Blavei,  in  the 
department  of  Morbihan.  [G.  L.] 

BLE'MYES  (BA^Mves,  Steph.  B.  «.  r.;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  819;  Blemyae,  Plin.  v.  8.  §  8,  §  44, 
46;  Soliu.  iii.  4;  Mela,  i.  4.  §  4,  8.  §  10;  Isidor. 
Orig.  xi.  3.  §  17;  Blemyes,  Avien.  DtscripL  Orb. 
V,  239;  Blemyi,  Prise.  Perieg.  209;  Claud.  Nil  v. 
19),  were  an  Aethiopian  tribe,  whose  position  varied 
considerably  at  different  epochs  of  histoiy.  Under 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  when  Ptolemy  the  geographer  was 
compiling  his  description  of  Africa,  the  Blemyes 
appear  S.  and  £.  of  Egypt,  in  the  wide  and  scarcely 
explored  tract  which  lay  between  the  rivera  Astapus 
and  Astaboras.  But  as  a  nomade  race  they  were 
widely  dispersed,  and  the  more  ancient  geographers 
(Eratoeth.  ap.  Strabon.  xvii.  p.  786;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
V.  220)  bring  them  as  far  westward  as  the  region 
beyond  the  Libyan  desert  and  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  oases.  In  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
A.  D.,  the  Blemyes  had  spread  northward,  and  in- 
fested the  Roman  province  of  Egypt  below  Syene 
with  sucli  fonnidable  inroads  as  to  require  for 
their  suppression  the  presence  of  regular  armies. 
They  were  doubtless  one  of  the  pastoral  races  of 
Nubia,  which,  like  their  descendants,  the  modern 
Barabra  and  Bisharee  Arabs,  shifted  periodically 
Hith  the  rainy  and  the  dry  seasons  from  the  upland 
pastures  of  the  Arabian  hills  to  the  level  grounds  and 
banks  of  the  feeders  of  the  Nile.  Their  predatory 
habits,  and  strange  and  savage  life,  filled  the  guides 
and  merchants  of  the  caravan-traiSic  with  dread  of 
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the  name  of  Blemyes;  and  travellers  broup^ht  back 
with  them  to  Egypt  and  Sjria  the  most  exaggerated 
rpporta  of  th^  appearance  and  ferocity.  Hence  the 
Blemyes  are  often  represented  in  ancient  cosmo- 
icraphy  as  one  of  those  fabolons  races,  like  the  still 
less  known  Atlantic  and  Garamantid  tribes,  whose 
eyes  and  months  were  planted  in  their  breasts,  and 
who,  like  the  Pygmaei,  were  midway  between  the 
ne(;roes  and  the  apes.  (See  Angustin,  Civ.  D.  zvi 
8.)  According  to  Ptolemy,  however  (iv. 7),they  were 
an  Aethiopian  people  of  a  somewhat  debased  type. 
The  Blemyes  first  came  into  collision  with  the  Romans 
in  the  reign  <tf  the  emperor  Decins,  A.  d  250.  They 
were  then  ravapiig  the  neighbourhood  of  Philae  and 
Elephantine.  (Chron.  Pasch.  p.  505,  ed.  Bonn.) 
They  are  mentioned  by  Vopiscus  (^ureZton,  33) 
as  walldn<;  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Aurelian 
in  A.  D.  274,  and  bearing  gifts  to  the  conqueror. 
In  the  reign  of  Probus  (a.  d.  280)  captive  Blemyes 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  Soman  populace.  The 
emperor  Diocletian  attempted  to  repress  the  inroads 
of  the  Blemyes  by  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  their 
chiefs,  and  by  ce^g  to  them  the  Roman  possessions 
in  Nubia.  But  even  these  con€es6ions  do  not  appear 
to  have  entirely  satisfied  these  barbarians,  and 
almost  down  to  the  period  of  the  Saracen  invasion 
of  the  Nile  valley,  in  the  7th  century  a.  d.,  the 
Blemyes  wasted  the  harvests  and  carried  ofi^  captives 
from  the  Thebaid.    (Prooop.  B.  Pen,  u  19.) 

BLEMFNA.     [Belemina.] 

BLE'NDIUM.     [Cantabri.] 

BL£BA(BA^pa :  Eth.  Bleninus).  a  city  of  Etruria, 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  among  those 
which  were  still  existing  in  their  time,  but  classed 
by  the  latter  among  the  minor  cities  (irc^Aixi'cu)  of 
the  province.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  226 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  50.)  The  name  is  also  found  (though 
oormpted  into  Olera)  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it 
apparently  (for  this  part  of  it  is  very  confiised)  on 
the  line  of  the  Via  Claudia  between  Forum  Clodii 
and  Tnscania  {Totcandia):  a  position  that  coincides 
with  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of  Bieda^  about 
12  miles  SW.  of  Viterbo:  a  name  which  is  evidently 
but  a  slight  corruption  of  that  of  Blera.  In  docu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages  the  inhabitants  are  called 
BkdanL 

No  further  information  concerning  Blera  is  to  be 
found  in  ancient  writers  :  but  it  derives  considerable 
interest  from  the  remains  of  Etruscan  antiquity 
which  have  been  of  late  years  discovered  at  Bteda. 
The  ancient  town  appears  to  have  occupied  the  same 
site  wiUi  tiie  present  village,  on  a  narrow  tongue  of 
land,  iMTunded  on  each  side  by  deep  glens  or  ravines, 
with  procipitons  bonks  of  volcanic  tufb.  The  soft 
rock  of  which  these  clifis  are  composed  is  excavated 
into  numerous  caverns,  all  decidedly  of  a  sepulchral 
character,  ranged  in  terraces  one  above  the  other, 
tmited  by  flights  of  steps  carved  out  of  the  rock: 
while  many  of  them  are  externally  ornamented  with 
architectural  fafades,  resembling  in  their  general 
character  those  of  Cattel  dAsso  [Axia],  but  pre- 
senting greater  variety  in  their  mouldings  and  other 
decorations.  Others  again  are  hewn  out  of  detached 
masses  of  rock,  fashioned  into  the  forms  of  houses, 
as  is  seen  also  in  the  tombs  at  Suana.  Besides  this 
Necropolis,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Etruria, 
there  remain  at  Bieda  only  some  slight  fragments  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  two  bridges,  one  of  a  single 
arch,  supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  the  other  of  three 
arches,  and  certainly  of  R<xnan  construction. 

(A  complete  description  of  the  ancient  remains 
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found  at  Bieda  is  given  in  Dennis's  Etruria^  vol.  i. 
pp.260— 272.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BLE'STIUM,  in  Britain,  the  next  station  in  the 
Itinerary  to  Burrium  (JJsk\  and  probably  near 
Monmouth  or  Old  Town.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BLETISA.     [Vettones,] 

BLU'CIUM  (BAoiWiov),  a  place  in  Galatia,  in 
the  division  of  the  Tolistobogii.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Gallic  king  Deiotanis  (Strab.  p.  567) 
in  defence  oi  whom  Cicero  made  an  oration,  addressed 
to  the  Dictator  Caesar.  In  the  text  of  Cicero  (j^ro 
Reg.  DeioL  6,  7),  the  name  is  read  Luceium  (ed. 
Orelli),  and,  accordingly,  Groskurd  (Transl.  Strab. 
vol.  ii.  p.  512)  corrects  Strabo  by  writing  Aovkcioi'. 
But  the  name  is  as  likely  to  be  correct  in  Strabo's 
text  as  in  Cicero's.  The  site  of  the  place  is  un- 
known. [G.  L.] 

BOACTES  (Bo<£KTiyf,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  3),  a  river 
of  Liguria,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes 
it  as  a  confluent  of  the  JVIacra  or  Magra  :  hence  it 
may  safely  be  identified  with  the  Varoj  the  only  con- 
siderable tributary  of  that  stream,  which  rises  in  tiie 
mountains  at  the  back  of  Chiavuri^  and  flows  through 
a  transverse  valley  of  the  Apennines  till  it  joins  the 
Magra  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.    [E.  H.  B.] 

BOAE.     [Bavo.] 

BOAGRIUS.     [LocRis.] 

BOCANI.     [Taprobane.] 

BO'CANU>I  HE'MERUM  (BoKoa^hv  Vp^Of 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  1.  §  15)  among  the  m- 
land  cities  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  SE.  vi  Dorath, 
and  NE.  of  Vala,  in  9°  20'  long.,  and  29^°  N.  laL, 
is  supposed  by  some  geographers  to  answer  to  the 
position  of  Morocco,  where  ancient  ruins  are  found: 
but  the  identification  is  very  uncertain.  (Graberg, 
Specchio  Geografico  ei  Statistico  delF  Itnpero  di 
AJaroccOy  p.  37.)  [P.  S.] 

BO'CARCS.     [Saiamis.] 

BODENCU&    [Padus.] 

BODERIA     [BoDOTRiA.] 

BODINCOMAGUS.    [Industria.] 

BODIONTICI,  a  Gallic  people  described  by  Pliny 
(iiL  4)  under  Gallia  Narbonenisis.  He  observes  that 
the  Avantici  and  Bodiontii,  Inalpine  tribes,  were 
added  to  Narbonensis  by  the  emperor  Galba.  Their 
chief  place  was  Dinia  {Digne).  The  two  tribes 
were  comprised  within  the  lunits  of  the  diocese  of 
JHgne.     [Avantici  ]  [G.  L.] 

BODO'TRIA,  the  FMi  of  Forth,  in  Scotland. 
(Tac.  Agr.  23,  25.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

BODU'NI.     [DoBUNi.] 

BOEAE  (BoiflU:  Eth.  Boidrris),  a  town  in  the 
south  of  Laconia,  situated  between  the  promontories 
Malea  and  Onugnathos,  in  the  bay  called  after  it 
Boeaticns  Sinus  (Botarucds  K6Xrros).  The  town  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Boeus,  one  of  the  Hera- 
clidae,  who  led  thither  colonists  from  the  neighbour-  . 
ing  towns  of  Ejis.  Aphrodisias,  and  Side.  (Paus.  iii. 
22.  §  1 1 .)  It'afteiiirards  belonged  to  the  Eleuthero- 
Lacones,  and  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  men- 
tions a  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  forum,  and  temples  of 
Aesculapius  and  of  Sarapis  and  Isis  elsewhere.  At 
the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  the  town  there 
were  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Aesculapius  and  Hygieia. 
The  remains  of  Boeae  may  be  seen  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  now  called  Vatika.  (Paus.  i.  27.  §  5,  iii.  21. 
§  7,  iii.  22.  §  11,  seq. ;  Scylax,  p.  17  ;  Strab,  viii. 
p.  364;  Polyb.  v.  19;  PUn.  iv.  5.  s.  9 ;  Boblaye, 
Becherches,  Sec  p.  98.) 

I      BOEBE  (BolSfi,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  in  Crete,  of 
which  we  only  know  that  it  was  in  the  Gortynian 
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district ;  a  village  called  Bobia^  near  the  edge  of  the 
plain  of  Mesard,  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  site. 
(Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  299.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOEBE  (Bol€fi:  Eth,  BoiUvs,  fem.  Bot^nts),  a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  mentioned  hj  Homer, 
and  sitnated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  called 
after  it  Boebeis  Lacus  (Boi^ts  Xifumi,  Horn.  //. 
ii.  712 ;  Herod,  vii.  129,  et  alii ;  also  Bot^Ia  M/un;, 
Eurip.  Ale.  690;  and  Boigjiiy,  Find.  Pyih.  iii.  34.) 
The  lake  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers,  bnt  the  name  of  the  town  mrely  occurs. 
The  lake  receives  the  rivers  Onchestus,  Amjrus,  and 
several  smaller  streams,  but  has  no  outlet  for  its 
waters.  From  its  proximity  to  Mt.  Ossa,  it  is  called 
**  Ossaea  Boebeis"  by  Lucan  (vii.  176).  Athena  is 
ftaid  to  have  bathed  her  feet  in  its  waters  (Hes.  ap, 
Strob.  ix.  p.  442),  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
Propertius  (ii.  2.  11)  speaks  of  "  sanctae  Bocbeidos 
nndae."  The  lake  is  a  long  narrow  piece  of  water, 
and  is  now  called  Karla  from  a  xnll^  which  has 
disappeared.  It  produces  at  present  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fish,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  an- 
cient writers,  unless,  as  Leake  suggests,  Bo^^q  should 
be  substituted  for  Bolbe  in  a  fragment  of  Arches- 
tratus  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  31 1,  a.).  The 
same  writer  remarks  that  the  numerous  flocks  on  the 
heights  around  the  villages  of  Kdprena  and  Kandlia 
on  the  lake  illustrate  the  epithet  voXvfiriXjordni  be- 
stowed upon  Boebe  by  Euripdes  (/.  c);  while  the 
precipitous  rocks  of  Petra  are  probably  the  Boi€idiZos 
Kfnin¥ol  alluded  to  by  Pindar  {I  c). 

The  town  of  Boebe  was  at  a  later  time  dependent 
upon  Demetrias.  Its  site  and  remains  are  described 
by  Leake.  "  It  occupied  a  height  advanced  in  front 
of  the  mountain  [o^  Kandlia]^  slopuig  gradually  to- 
wards the  plain,  and  defended  by  a  steep  fall  at  the 
back  of  the  hill.  It  appears  to  have  been  constructed 
of  Hellenic  masonry,  properly  so  called.  The  acro- 
polis may  be  traced  on  the  summit,  where  several 
large  quadranguhir  blocks  of  stones  are  still  in  their 
places,  among  more  considerable  ruins  formed  of 
small  stones  and  mortar.  Of  the  town  walls  there 
are  some  remains  at  a  small  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Athanasius  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  are 
several  large  masses  of  stone  showing,  by  their  dis- 
tance from  the  acropolis,  that  the  city  was  not  less 
than  two  miles  in  circumference."  (Besides  the 
references  already  given,  see  Strab.  ix.  pp.  430,  436, 
441,  soq.  XL  503,  530;  Liv.  xxxi.  41;  Plin.  iv.  8. 
8.  15;  Ov.  Met  vii.  231 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  pp.  421—431.) 

BOEBE'IS  LACUS.     [Boebe.] 

BOEO'TIA  (BoLwrla  :  Eth.  BowT«Jy),  one  of  the 
political  divisions  of  Greece,  lying  between  Attica  and 
Megaris  on  the  south,  and  Locris  and  Phods  on  the 
north,  and  bouided  on  the  other  two  sides  by  the  En- 
boean  sea  and  Corinthian  gulf  respectively.  It  may 
be  described  as  a  large  hollow  basin,  shut  in  on  the 
south  by  Mts.  Cithaeron  and  Pames,  on  the  west  by 
Mt  Helicon,  on  the  north  by  the  slopes  of  Mt 
Parnassus  and  the  Opuntian  mountfuns,  and  on  the 
-,'  wmI  by  mountains,  a  continuation  of  the  Opnn- 
/  tian  range,  which  ertend  along  the  Euripus 
under  the  names  of  Ptoum  and  Messapium  as 
for  as  tlie  mouth  of  the  Asopus.  This  basin  how- 
ever is  not  an  unifonn  tract,  but  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  portions  by  Mts.  Ptoum  and  Phoeni- 
cium  or  Sphmgium,  which  run  across  the  country 
from  the  Euboean  sea  to  Mt  Helicon.  The  northern 
of  these  two  divisions  is  drained  by  the  Ccphissus 
and  its  tributaries,  the  watera  of  which  form  the 
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lake  Copais :  the  southern  is  drained  by  the  Asopus, 
which  discharges  its  waters  into  tlie  Euboean  sea. 
Each  of  these  two  basins  is  again  broken  into 
smaller  vallies  and  plains.  The  surface  of  Boeotia 
contains  1119  square  miles,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  Clinton. 

I.  Northern  Boeotia. 

1.  Bcutn  of  the  Copais  and  its  subterraneous 
Channels.  —  This  district  is  enclosed  by  mountains 
on  every  side;  and  like  the  vallies  of  Stympalus 
and  Pheneus  in  Arcadia,  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it  only  find  an  outlet  for  their  waters  by  subter- 
raneous  channels  called  katavdthra  m  tlie  limestone 
mountains.  There  are  several  of  these  katavdthra 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  Copais,  which  is  se- 
parated from  the  sea  by  Mt  Ptoum,  about  four  or 
five  miles  acrass.  The  basin  of  the  Copais  is  the 
receptacle  of  an  extensive  drainage.  The  river  Cc- 
phissus, which  finds  its  way  into  this  phun  through 
a  cleft  in  the  mountains,  brings  with  it  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water  from  Doris  and  Phods,  and  receives  in 
Boeotia  numerous  steams,  descending  from  Mt  He- 
lic<m  and  its  ofivhoots.  It  flows  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  towards  the  katav6thra  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  lake.  If  these  katavdthra  were  sufficient  to 
carry  ofi^  the  waters  of  the  Cephissus  and  its  tribu- 
taries, there  would  never  be  a  lake  in  the  plain.  In 
the  summer  time  the  lake  Copais  almost  entirely 
disappears;  and  even  in  the  winter  its  waters  scarcely 
deserve  the  name  of  a  lake.  Col.  Mure,  who  visited 
it  when  its  waters  were  at  thdr  full,  describes  it 
as  "a  large  yellow  swamp,  overgrown  with  sedge, 
reeds,  and  canes,  through  which  the  river  could  be 
distinguished  oozing  its  sluggish  path  for  several 
miles.  Even  where  the  course  of  the  stream  could 
no  longer  be  traced  in  one  uninterrupted  line,  the 
partial  openings  among  the  reeds  m  the  distance  ap- 
peared but  a  continuation  of  its  windings.  Nor  is 
the  transition  from  dry  land  to  water  in  any  place 
distinctly  perceptible;  the  only  visible  line  of  boun- 
dary between  them,  unless  where  the  mountains 
stretch  down  to  the  shore,  is  the  encroachment  of 
the  reeds  on  the  arable  soil,  or  the  absence  of  the 
little  vilUges  with  which  the  terra  firma  is  hera 
studded  in  greater  numbers  than  usual"  {Tour  tn 
Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  227.) 

The  number  of  katavdthra  of  the  lake  Copus  is 
considerable,  but  several  of  these  unite  under  the 
mountains;  and  if  we  reckon  their  number  by  their 
separate  outlets,  there  aro  only  four  main  dmnnels. 
Of  these  three  flow  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  between  the  Opuntian  mountains  {CUmo)  and 
Ptoum  into  the  Euboean  sea  ;  and  the  fourth  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  lake  under  Mt.  Sphingium 
into  the  lake  Hylica.  The  meet  northerly  of  the 
three  katavdthra  issues  from  the  mountains  south  of 
the  southern  long  walls  of  Opus.  The  central  one, 
which  carries  off  the  greater  part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Cephissus,  after  a  subterraneous  course  of  nearly 
four  miles,  emerges  in  a  broad  and  rapid  stream  at 
Upper  Lai7mna,  from  which  it  flows  above  ground 
for  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  till  it  joins  the  sea  at 
Lower  Larymna.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  405,  seq.)  The 
third  katavdthrum  on  the  east  side  falls  into  the 
Euboean  sea  at  Skroponeri,  the  ancient  Anthedon. 
The  fourth  katavdthrum,  as  mentioned  above,  flows 
under  Mt  Sphingion  into  the  lake  Hylica.  From 
Hylica  there  is  probably  a  subterraneous  channel 
into  the  small  lake  of  Moritzi  or  Paralimni,  and 


fmm  tlie  lattCT  snuther  rhannel  flowing  nmJcr  Mt. 
Mi™»iaum  into  Iho  Eubofan  sa, 

Tbrae  fciliivith™  wen  nM  mifficient  lo  earry  off 
the  wftlen  of  the  laki?,  which  coniv^ucntlf  often 
inuDclmtcd  the  KomHuidinf*  plain.  The  traditJon  of 
Ibe  O^pun  deluge  probablj  refers  to  anrh  ftn  iimn- 
dction;  and  it  ia  also  Tinted  that  a  Boeotian  Athena 
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kmilr-     (Stnih.ii.  p.407;  Paiut.i..a4.  §20    To 

the  di»lnct  cauatmctcd  at  a  verj  early  period  two 

»rtifi=U)  Emi«arii  or  Ttmnela.  of  which  the  diiHtion 

maj  (till  be  distinctly  traced.     One  of  Ihtm  runs 

from  the  ^tem  end  of  the  lake,  and  is  carried 

throiieh  the  rock  M  far  a.i  Upper  Larjmna,  almoit 

parallel  to  tho  central  of  ll«  three  kitavithm  men- 

:M"^^ 


I.  The  Luke  CchhSi. 

L  The  Lake  Hillco. 

I.  The  lake  n«ii  called  UoriM  e 

I.  Tho  Rlier  Ceiihluni. 


ap,  copiid  from  Forchhammer's  Jle'lenika,  Is  de:iigncd  more  particnlnrlj'  lo  show  llie 

minevus  chtuinels  nhieh  drained  the  bko  Ci>|ui^     Thn^e  marked arc  tlie 

al  channels  ;  tlioso  marked  m-^   -   ^  «.  aic  the  artiBcisl  enu:>sarii  or  tunnels. 


tioDcd  above;  it  is  nenrly  four  miles  in  lenph,  with 
abont  twsilj  Teitical  ehafta  let  down  into  it  along 
the  whole  distance.  Thew  ahafts  are  iww  choked 
up,  bnt  the  apntuns.  aboit  four  feat  square,  are  still 
Trsible.  Tbe  deepeet  of  them  \i  conjectured  to  hare 
bf«i  from  100  to  150  lat  deep.  The  aecend  lunnel 
tinite*  the  lake*  Copnu  uid  Uylica,  ninaing  under 
tlw  plain  of  Aciacphiom,  and  in  much  shorter.  As 
the  whole  plain  ii  no»  caltivated,  the  apertures  of 
the  thafts  m  more  difficult  to  find,  but  Forch- 
liimmer  counted  eight,  and  he  was  informed  that 
there  wen  fifteen  in  all. 

Then  two  Rnat  wcrka  are  perhaps  the  moat 
strikini;  monomenta  of  what  is  calkd  the  heroic  age. 
Raapectini;  the  lima  of  thnr  execution  histoi7  is 
tilent;  but  we  maj  ufelj  assij^ii  them  to  the  old 
Hinjae  of  Orehomenus,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  weallhy  cities  of  Greece  in  the  earliest 
times.  Indeed,  it  wiu  partly  through  theee  tunnels 
that  Orehomenus  oi-tiuned  much  of  ita  wealth  j  lor 
whila  they  were  in  full  opention,  there  was  an  abun- 
dant outiol  for  Ihe  waten  of  the  Ccpliissus,  and 
nearij  tbe  whole  of  what  is  oow  ttie  lake  Cupais  waa 
B  rich  i^ain.  These  Imuieb  are  said  to  hare  been 
■topped  up  by  the  Thehan  hero  Heracles,  itho  by  Ibis 
meaos  inundated  the  lands  of  the  Minyao  of  Orcho- 
menns  (Uiod.  JT.  18;  Pniu.  ii.  38.  §  S;  Pulyaen. 


i.  3.  g  5),  and  it  is  probable  that  after  the  fall  of  the 
power  (f  the  Minyao  these  tunnels  were  neglected, 
and  thus  became  gradually  choked  ap.  In  the  timo 
of  Aleiander  the  Great  Crates  was  employed  to  clear 
them  out.  and  fartially  succeeded  in  his  task;  but  tlui 
work  was  soon  afterwards  inlermpled,  and  the  tunnela 
n^ain  became  obstructed.  (Strab.  ii.  p.40T.)  Straho 
slates  that  Crates  cleared  out  the  kalaviitbiB,  but  it 
Fry  improbable  that  these  natural  chamjele  w 


up;  a 


bttfaat 


lundcd  them  with  the  two  artificial  tunneb,  as 
many  modem  writera  also  have  done.  {The  be^t 
account  of  the  kalaidtbra  and  ttmnela  of  the  Uko 
Copais  is  given  by  Furchbammer,  HflUnikHi  p.  159j 
SB). ;  eomp.  Grolc,  Sol.  ii.  sub  fin.) jit'^,'V(i/i  *■  ti' 
The  lake  CoFAiB  (Kvroli  Kiii.¥r,)  was  in  moi«; 
ancient  times  called  L'Emisaia  (KiM^ffrrlt  aI^uti.) 
Hoin.  ;/.  V.  70S ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  407),  fnim  tbe  river 
of  this  n-ime.  It  also  bore  separate  denominstions 
from  the  towns  utualed  upon  it,  Usiurtua,  Orcbo- 
menus,  Oacbestus,  Acracphia,  and  CopiU!  (Strab.  itp. 
410,  seq.);  but  the  name  of  Copais  finally  became 
tlw  genenl  one,  because  the  north-ostem  eitremity 
of  the  baain,  upon  which  Cojae  stood,  was  the  deep- 
est part.  Stmbo  rays  (is.  p.  407)  that  the  liikc  was 
SHU  stadia  in  drcunfcience;  but  it  is  impossible  to 
nuikc  an;^  exail  tta'emeut   tsspecting   its  eitint. 
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since  it  varied  so  mach  at  different  times  of  the  year 
and  in  difilereiit  seasons.  On  the  northern  and  en^st- 
em  sides  its  extent  is  limited  bj  a  range  of  heights, 
but  on  the  opposite  quarter  there  is  no  such  natural 
boundary  to  its  size. 

2.  Mouniaint.  —  At  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Copaic  lake,  and  between  the  lake,  the  Cephissus, 
and  the  Assus,  a  tributary  of  the  latter,  there  are 
four  or  five  long  bare  mountains,  ofikhoots  of  Mt. 
Chlomo.  They  bore  the  general  name  of  Hyphan- 
TEiuM  (t^  'T^oKTeibi'  hpos^  Strab.  ix.  p.  424). 
Strabo  says  in  one  passage  (L  c.)  that  Orchomenus 
was  situated  on  Hyphanteium  ;  but  since  in  another 
passage  (ix.  p.  416)  he  places  this  celebrated  city  on 
Mt.  AcoNTiUM  (rb  *Plk6vtiov  hpos)^  we  may  regard 
the  latter  as  one  of  the  mountains  of  Hyphanteium. 
Between  the  latter  range  and  the  Assus  there  lies  a 
smaller  hill  called  Hedyuum  {rh  'HliKiov  or  'H9i$- 
Kiiov  Spoiy  Strab.  ix.  p.  424 ;  Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  387;  VXmILSuU,  16,  foil.). 

PTOUM  (IlTwoy),  was  situated  at  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  lake,  and  extended  from  the  £u- 
boean  sea  inland  as  far  as  Lake  Hylica.  On  this 
mountain  was  a  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Apollo  Ptous. 
(Pans.  ix.  23.  §  5;  Herod.  viiL  135;  for  details  ^ee 
AcKAEPHiA.)  It  is  a  long  even  lidge,  separated 
from  Phoenidum  or  Phicium,  mentioned  below,  by 
the  opening  in  which  stands  tlie  modem  village  of 
Kardhitza.  It  is  now  known  in  different  parts  by 
the  names  of  Paledy  Stritzinaj  and  Skroponeri. 

Phoenicium  {^oipIkiov,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410),  Phi- 
cium (^iKioy,  Hes.  Sc.  Here.  33 ;  4iic«foy,  Apollod. 
iii.  5.  §  8 ;  Steph.  B.  a.  v.\  or  Sfiiinoium  (^iyyiotf^ 
Palaeph.  de  IncrecL  7.  §  2),  now  called  Fagd,  the 
mountain  between  the  lakes  Copais  and  Hylica,  con- 
necting Mt  Ptoum  with  the  range  of  Helicon.  Forch- 
hammer  supposes  that  Phoenicium  and  Sphingium  are 
the  names  of  two  different  mountains  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  small  plain  of  the  stream  Datdos; 
but  the  name  of  Phoenicium  rests  only  on  the  au- 
thority of  Strabo,  and  is  probably  a  corraption  of 
Phicium,  which  occurs  in  otiier  writers  besides  those 
quoted  above.  ^{{  is  the  Aeolic  form  of  ^iy^  (Hes. 
Theoff.  326);  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Phicium  and  Sphingium  are  two  different  forms 
of  tlie  same  name.  This  mountain  rises  immediately 
above  the  Copaic  lake,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  its 
surface  there  is. a  block  of  stone  which  resembles  a 
woman's  head  looking  into  the  lake.  Hence  arose 
the  legend  that  the  Sphinx  threw  her  victims  into 
the  lake.     (Gomp.  Pans.  ix.  26.) 

TiLPiiossiUM  (TiA^«^0-foy, Strab  ix.  p.4i3 ; TiX- 
ipovtrioVf  Pans.  ix.  33.  §  I ;  TiK^wraeuoPj  Harpocrat, 
s.  r.),  a  moimtain  on  the  southem  side  of  the  lake  Co- 
pais,  between  tlie  plains  of  Haliartus  and  Coroneia, 
maybe  regarded  as  the  furthest  offshootof  M^  Helicon, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  Mount  Lei- 
bethrium.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  the  small 
fountain  Tilphossa  or  Tilphussa,  where  the  seer  Tei- 
resios  is  said  to  liave  died.  (Strab.,  Pans.,  IL  cc.) 
The  hill  bears  the  form  of  a  letter  T,  with  its  foot 
tumed  towards  the  noi-th.  It  is  now  called  Petra. 
From  its  position  between  the  lake  and  Lei  bethrium, 
there  is  a  narrow  pass  on  either  side  of  the  hill.  The 
pass  between  Tilphossium  and  Leibethrium  is  now 
called  the  pass  of  Zagord ;  the  other,  between  Til- 
phossium and  the  lake,  was  one  of  great  importance 
in  antiquity,  as  the  high  road  from  northem  Greece 
to  Thebes  passed  through  it  This  pass  was  very 
narrow,  and  was  completely  commanded  by  the  for- 
tress Tilphos^^aeum  or  Tilphusium,  on  the  summit 
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of  the  hill.  (Dem.  de  Feds.  Leg.  pp.  385,  387; 
comp.  Diod.  iv.  67,  xix.  53.) 

Leibethrium,  one  of  the  offshoots  of  Mt.  Helicon, 
and  connecting  the  latter  with  Tilphossium,  now 
called  Zagord^  is  described  under  Helicon.  [Heli- 
con.] 

Laphystium  (Aa^<rrioi^),  another  off>hoot  of 
Mt.  Helicon,  ranning  towards  the  Copaic  lake,  and 
separating  the  plains  of  Coroneia  and  Lebadeia.  It 
is  now  called  the  Moimtain  of  Granitza^  and  is  evi- 
dently of  volcanic  origin.  In  its  crater  the  ullage 
of  Grdniiza  is  situated,  and  there  are  warm  springs 
at  its  foot  near  the  mills  of  Kcddmi.  Pausanias 
(ix.  34.  §  5)  describes  Laphystium  as  distant  about 
20  stadia  firom  Coroneia,  and  as  possessing  a  teme- 
nos  of  Zeus  Laphystius.  According  to  the  Boeotians, 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  into  the 
upper  world  at  thb  spot;  a  tradition  probably  having 
reference  to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mountain. 

Thurium  {Souptw),  also  called  Orthopaoum 
(^Op0<yitdyo¥),  describ^  by  Plutarch  as  a  ragged 
pine-shaped  mountain,  separated  the  plains  of  Leba- 
deia and  Chaeroneia.     (Pint  StdL  13.) 

3.  Paaees  across  the  Mountains. —  The  principal 
pass  into  northern  Boeotia  was  along  the  valley  of 
the  Cephissus,  which  enters  the  plain  of  Chaero- 
neia from  Phocis  through  a  narrow  defile,  formed  by 
a  ridge  of  Mount  Parnassus  jutting  out  towards  Mt 
Hedylium.  Since  this  pass  was  the  high  road  from 
northem  Greece,  the  position  of  Chaeroneia  was  one 
of  great  military  importance;  and  hence  the  plain 
in  which  this  city  stood  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  memorable  battles  in  antiquity.  [Chaero- 
neia.] There  was  likewise  a  pass  across  the  moun- 
tains leading  from  Chaeroneia  by  Panopeus  to  Dau- 
lis,  and  thence  to  Delphi.     (Paus.  x.  4.  §  1.) 

Boeotia  was  connected  with  Locris  by  a  rood  lead- 
ing across  the  mountains  from  Orchomenus  to  Abae 
and  Hyampolis,  and  from  thence  to  Opus  on  the  Eu- 
boean  sea.     (Paus.  x.  35.  §  I.) 

4.  Rivers. — The  only  river  of  importance  in  the 
northern  part  of  Boeotia  is  the  Ckphlssus  (K^ 
<^i<riros),  which  rises  in  Phocis  near  the  town  of 
Lilaea,  where  it  bursts  forth  from  the  rocks  with  a 
loud  noise.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  522,  Hymn,  m  ApoU.  240; 
Strab.  ix.  pp.  407. 424;  Paus.  x.  33.  §§  4,  5;  Plin. 
iv.  3.  B.  7;  Stat  Theb.  vii.  348.)  It  first  flows  to 
the  north-east  and  thence  to  the  south-east  through 
the  plain  of  Elateia,  receives  the  river  Assns  near 
the  city  Parapotamii,  and  then  enters  Boeotia  through 
a  narrow  defile  in  the  mountains.  [See  above.] 
Its  course  through  Boeotia,  and  its  subterraneous 
passage  through  the  katav6thra  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  lake  Copais,  till  it  emerges  at  Upper  Laryrana, 
have  been  described  above. 

There  are  several  other  smaller  streams  in  the 
western  part  of  northem  Boeotia  descending  from 
Mt  Helicon  and  its  offshoots,  and  flowing  into  the 
Cephissus  or  the  Copais.  Of  these  the  names  of  the 
following  have  been  pi^eserved :  i.  Morius  (Mc&pios), 
rising  in  Mt.  Thurium  near  Chaeroneia,  and  flowing 
into  the  Cephissus.  Its  name  is  perhaps  presen'ed 
in  Mera^  a  village  in  the  valley.  (Plut  Stdl.  17; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  1 99.)  —  ii.  Her- 
CYNA  (^ZpKwa,  Paus.  ix.  39.  §  2,  seq. ;  Plut  Narr» 
Am.  1),  rising  near  Lebadeia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Laphystius,  and  falling  into  —  iii.  Probatia  (npo- 
%ar[aL,  Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  12),  which  flows 
into  the  Copaic  gulf.  —  iv,  v.  Piialarus  (^eUetfN»r, 
Paus.  ix.  34.  §  5 ;  *\lapos,  Plut  Lys.  29),  .and 
CuARius  or  Corauus  (Kovdptos,  Strab.  ix.  p.  41 1 ; 
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KofpcUios,  Alcacus,  ap.  Strab,  I.  c),  the  former  flotr- 
infr  to  the  left,  and  tbe  latter  to  the  right  of  Coro- 
neia,  and  from  thenco  into  the  lake  Copais.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Gnarins  stood  the  temple  of  Athena 
Itonia.  —  ▼!.  Iso3IAKTUS  Cl<r6fia»ros)  or  Hoplias 
('OirAiaT),a  small  stream  flowing  into  the  Phalaras. 
(Pint,  Ltfs.  29.) — vii.  Triton  (Tpirwy^  Pans.  ix. 
33.  §  8),  flowing  by  Alalcomenae  into  the  lake  Co- 
pais. It  was  from  this  stream,  and  not  from  the  one 
in  Libya,  that  Athena  derived  the  surname  of  Trito- 
geneia.  —  \m.  Ocalea  CCUeaXia^  Strab.  ix.  p.  410), 
a  rirer  flowing  midway  between  Haliartus  and  Alal- 
comenae, with  a  city  of  the  same  name  upon  its 
banks.  Leake  describes  it  as  rising  in  tlie  eastern 
part  of  Mount  Leibethrium,  and  issuing  tlirongh  a 
precipitous  gorge  lying  between  the  eastern  end  of 
Tilphossium  and  a  rocky  peak  (vol.  ii.  p.  206).  — 
ix.  LoPHis  (Ao^ij,  Pans.  ix.  33.  §  4),  a  small  stream 
near  Haliartus,  apparently  the  same  as  the  Hop- 
UTEs  {'OwKirris)  of  Plutarch  {Lys,  29),  where  Ly- 
sander  fell.  —  x,  xi.  Perhessus  (JltpfirfaaSs)  and 
OuiEiiTS  ("OA^iifs),  two  streams  rising  in  Mt.  He- 
licon, which,  ahcr  uniting  theur  waters,  flow  into  the 
lake  Copais  near  Haliartus.  Leake  regards  the 
Kefiildri  as  the  Pcnnessus,  and  the  river  of  Zagard 
as  the  Olmeius.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  411;  Schol. 
ad  Hesiod.  Theog.  5 ;  Paus.  ix.  29.  §  2 ;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  Pl212.) 

There  are  very  few  streams  flowing  into  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  lake  Copais,  as  the  mountains  rise 
almost  immediately  above  this  side  of  the  lake.  The 
only  one  of  importance  is  the  Melas  (McAas),  now 
Mavropotdmij  names  derived  finom  tlie  dark  colour 
of  its  deep  transparent  waters.  It  rises  at  the  foot 
of  the  precipitous  rocks  on  the  northern  side  of  Or- 
chomenns,  from  two  katav6thra,  which  accounts  for 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  {SulL  20),  that  the  Melas 
was  the  only  river  of  Greece  navigable  at  its  sources. 
These  two  fountains  are  probably  those  called  Phoe- 
nix and  EUuia  by  Plutarch  (^Pelop.  16).  They  form 
two  considerable  rivers.  One  flows  north-eastward, 
and  joins  the  Cephissus  at  the  distance  of  little  more 
than  half  a  mile;  the  other,  which  is  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  former,  follows  for  a  considerable  distance 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  Orchomenus,  and  is  then  lost 
in  the  marahes  of  the  lake  Copais.  (Plut  U.  ce.; 
Paus.  ix.  38.  §  6;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  415;  Leake, 
vol.  iL  p.  154,  seq.)  Plutarch  says  (^SulL  20)  that 
the  Melas  augmented  at  the  summer  sohttice  like  the 
Nile.  Strabo  states  (ix.  p.  407)  that  the  Melas 
flowed  through  the  territory  of  Haliartus :  hence 
some  modem  writers  suppose  that  there  was  a  river 
Melas  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  Copais,  and 
others  that  the  territory  of  Haliartus  extended  to  the 
other  side  of  the  lake ;  but  ii  is  more  probablo  that 
Strabo  was  ignorant  of  the  locality.  The  dark  waters 
of  the  Melas  are  often  contrasted  with  the  white 
waters  of  the  Cephi-ssus ;  and  hence  it  was  said  that 
the  former  dyed  the  wool  of  sheep  black,  and  the 
latter  white.  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106;  comp.  Vitruv. 
vilL  3;  Senec.  N,  Q.  iii.  25;  Solin.  7.) 

II.  SournERN  BoEonA. 

Southern  Boeotia  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts 
by  the  mountain  Teumessus.  The  northern  of  these 
two  divisions  is  to  a  great  extent  a  plain,  in  which 
Thebes  stands;  the  southern  is  drained  by  the  Asopus 
and  its  tributaries.  Hence  the  southern  part  of 
Boeotia  may  be  divided  into  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Asopus. 

1.  Plain  of  Thebes.  ^  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
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plain  of  Tlivbes  is  tlie  lake  Htuca  ('T\ik^  ^^h-^i 
Strab.  ix.  p.  407,  xv.  p.  708),  now  called  Livddhiat 
lake  of  Senzina^  separated,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, from  the  lake  Copais  by  Mt.  Phicinm  or 
Sphingium.  This  lake  is  a  deep  crater,  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountains,  with  unusually  clear  and 
deep  water.  Hence  the  Ismenus  and  the  other 
streams,  descending  from  the  mountains  which  bound 
the  Theban  plain,  cannot  flow  into  this  lake,  as  is 
represented  in  the  maps.  They  are  said  to  flow  into 
a  separate  marsh  to  the  south  of  Hylica;  but  the 
waters  of  this  marsh  And  their  way  into  the  lake  Hy- 
lica through  a  narrow  ravine  in  the  mountains.  (Forch- 
hammer,  p.  166.)  The  lake  Hylica  is  much  lower 
than  the  Copais ;  which  &ct  accounts  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tunnel  to  carry  off  a  portion  of  the  waters 
of  the  latter  into  the  former.  It  has  been  mentioned 
above  that  there  was  a  small  lake  to  the  east  of  Hy- 
lica, now  called  Moritzi  or  Paralimni,  and  that 
there  is  probably  a  katavdthrum  flowing  from  the 
Hylica  to  this  lake,  and  from  the  hitter  again  across 
Mount  Messapium  to  the  sea.  This  lake  is  only  a 
shallow  manh,  and  in  summer  is  reduced  to  small 
dimensions.  Its  ancient  name  is  uncertain.  Forch- 
hammer  calls  it  Schoenub  (ix"*"^^^^!  Strab.  ix.  p. 
410),  the  name  of  the  river  upon  which  the  town  of 
Schoeuus  stood.  Leake,  however,  supposes  that  the 
river  Schoenus  is  the  K<mav6ri^  which  rises  near 
Thespiae.  MUIler  conjectures  that  it  was  called 
Harma  (r^v  KoKovfAtPfjy  ^Apfia  XltiV7\v,  Aelian, 
V,  n.  iii.  45),  from  a  town  of  the  same  name. 

The  only  running  streams  in  the  plain  of  Thebes 
are  the  Kanavdri  mentioned  above,  and  the  two 
rivulets,  the  Ismenus  and  Dircb,  upon  which  Thebes 
stood.  The  two  latter  are  described  under  Thebak. 
Nicander  (  Theriac.  887)  also  mentions  a  river  called 
Cnopus  (Kv^iros),  wluch  the  Scholiast  says  was 
the  same  as  the  Ismenus.  The  Leopus  in  Dicae- 
archus  (106)  is  supposed  by  MuUer  to  be  a  false 
reading  for  Cnopus. 

The  north-western  portion  of  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
Iring  south-east  of  Mt.  Phicium,  was  called  the 
Teneric  Plain  (rh  Triytpuchy  vtHlov,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  413 ;  Paus.  ix.  26.  §  1.)  To  the  west  of  Thebes 
were  the  plains  of  Thespiae  and  Leuctra. 

The  course  of  the  Asopus  is  described  in  a  sepa- 
rate article.  [Asopus.]  The  only  other  rivers  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  southern  portion  of  Boeotia 
are  the  Oeroe  (^HcfH^i}),  which  rises  in  Mt  ttdnq;  v 
flows  by  Plataeae,  and  falls  into  the  Corinthian  gulf 
[Plataeae]  ;  and  the  Thermodon  (Btpfuadwyf 
Herod,  ix.  43;  Paus.  ix.  19.  §  3),  which  rises  in 
Mt  Hypatus,  and  flows  into  the  Asopus  near  Ta- 
nagra.  South-west  of  Thebes  is  the  plain  of  Pla- 
taeae, forming  a  lof^y  track  of  table  hmd.  Its  centre 
forms  the  point  of  partition  for  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  Euboean  and  Corinthian  gulfs  respectively. 

The  range  of  hills  separating  the  pliun  of  Thebes 
from  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  Teumessus,  is  a  low  range 
branching  from  the  eastern  end  of  Mt.  Hdioon,  and 
extending  as  far  as  the  Euripus.  The  falls  of  these 
hills  descending  towards  Pames  divide  the  valley  of 
the  Asopus  into  three  parts  —  the  plain  of  Pareso- 
pia,  the  plain  of  Tanagra,  and  the  pUin  of  Oropus. 
The  highest  peak  in  the  range  is  now  called  Soro^ 
from  which  an  offshoot  approaches  so  near  to  Mt. 
Pamcs  that  there  is  only  a  narrow  rocky  ravine  be- 
tween them,  tiirough  which  the  Asopus  finds  its  way 
from  the  plain  of  Parasopia  into  that  of  Tanagra. 
(Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 1 .)    The  plain  of  Oropus,  which 
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physically  belont^od  to  Boeotia,  since  it  lies  on  the 
boeotlan  side  of  Mt.  Parnes,  was  eventually  conquered 
by  the  Athenians,  and  annexed  to  Attica.  [Oroi'US.] 

The  name  <£  Teamessua  was  given  to  iiua  range 
of  hills  from  an  insulated  height  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  range,  upon  which  was  a  town  bearing  the 
same  lume,  situated  upon  the  road  from  Thebes  to 
Chalcis.  (Pans.  iz.  19.  §§  I,  2;  Horn.  Hymn,  in 
Apoll.  228;  £nrip.PAo«n.  1107;  Strab.iz.  p.  409; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.) 

The  mountain  called  Hypatus  (*TirfltT«y,  Pans, 
ix.  19.  §  3)  bounded  the  Theban  plam  on  the  east 
It  is  described  by  Leake  as  bold  and  rocky,  with  a 
flat  summit.   Its  modern  name  is  Samata  or  SiamaUi. 

Messapium  (Mcircriiirioi'),  lying  between  Hypatus 
and  the  Kuripus,  now  called  Khtyp/L  It  is  con- 
nected with  Mt.  Ptoum  on  the  north  by  a  ridge  of 
Iiills.  At  its  f(X)t  was  the  town  Anthedon.  (Aesch. 
Agam.  293;  Pans.  ix.  22.  §  5;  Strab.  ix.  p.  405.) 

Crryceium  (Kupxnciiov^  Paus.  ix.  20.  §  3),  one 
of  the  slopes  of  Teumeasua  descending  down  to  Ta- 
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The  important  passes  across  Mts.  Cithaeron  and 
Pames,  connecting  Boeotia  and  Attica,  are  described 
under  the  latter  name  [pp.  322,  329, 330]. 

III.  Climate  and  Products. 

The  climate  of  Boeotia  presents  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  Attica.  Instead  of  the  pure  and 
transparent  atmosphere,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Attic  climate,  the  air  of  Boeotia 
is  thick  and  heavy  in  consequence  of  the  vapours 
rising  from  the  valleys  and  lakes.  Moreover,  the 
winter  in  Boeotia  is  frequently  very  cold  and  stormy, 
and  snow  often  lies  upon  the  ground  for  many  days 
together.  (Theophr.  efe  VenL  32.)  Hesiod  gi\'es 
a  lively  picture  of  the  rigours  of  a  Boeotian  winter 
(6>/>.  et  IHeSf  501,  seq.);  and  the  truth  of  his  de- 
scription is  confinned  by  the  testimony  of  modem 
travellers.  Thus  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  suffered 
from  excessive  cold  and  snowstorms  passing  through 
Boeotia  in  the  month  of  F'ebmary,  was  surprised  to 
hear,  upon  arriving  at  Athens,  that  the  cold  had  not 
b(%n  severe,  and  that  scarcely  any  snow  had  fallen. 
(Wordsworth,  Athens  and  AUicaj  p.  241,  seq.) 
The  spring  in  Boeotia  also  commences  later  than 
in  most  otlier  parta  of  Greece  ;  and  the  snow 
sttmetimcs  covers  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
even  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  soil 
of  Boeotia  presents  an  equally  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  Attica.  In  the  latter  country  the  soil 
is  light  and  arid,  possessing  little  land  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  com  ;  while  the  Boeotian  soil, 
consisting  for  the  most  port  of  a  rich  mould,  is  very 
fertile,  and  produced  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  the 
present  day,  abundant  crops  of  com.  (Gomp. 
Theophr.  de  Caw.  Plant,  iv.  9.  §  5,  Hitt.  Plant. 
viii.  4.  §  1 5.)  The  plam  of  the  Gopais  is  particu- 
larly distinguit^ed  for  its  fertility.  Goloncl  Leake 
counted  900  grains  on  one  cob  of  maize.  Nor  was 
the  country  deficient  in  rich  pasture  land.  Numerous 
flocks  and  herds  were  reared  in  the  meadows  around 
Orchomenus,  Thebes,  and  Thespiae;  and  from  tlie 
same  meadows  the  Boeotian  cavalry  obtained  excel- 
lent horses,  which  ranked  among  the  best  in  Greece. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  were  also  cultivated  with  great 
success,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes, 
Anthedon,  and  Mycalessus.  P>en  palm-trees  flou- 
rished in  the  sheltered  bay  of  Aulis.  (Paus.  ix.  19. 
§  8.)  The  vine  prospered  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
btins;  and  it  was  in  Boeotia  that  the  vine  is  said  to 
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have  been  first  planted  by  Dionysus,  whom  the  1o~ 
gends  represent  as  a  native  of  Thebes.  (Paus.  ix.  25. 

§1) 

From  the  mountains  on  tlie  eastern  coast  of 
Boeotia,  as  well  as  from  tliose  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Euboea,  iron  was  obtained  in  very  early  times. 
The  Boeotian  swords  and  Aonlan  iron  enjoyed  great 
celebrity  (Dionys.  Perieg.  476,  with  the  note  of 
Eustathius).  The  momitains  also  yielded  black  and 
grey  marble,  which  was  used  in  public  buildings, 
and  gave  the  Boeotian  cities  a  sombre  appearance, 
very  different  from  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
Pentelic  marble  of  Attica.  Potter's  earth  was  found 
near  Aulis.     (Paus.  ix.  19.  §  8.) 

Among  the  natural  productions  of  Boeotia,  one  of 
the  most  important,  on  account  of  its  influence  upon 
the  development  of  Greek  music,  was  the  auletic,  or 
flute-reed  (5ov(i{),  which  grew  in  the  marshes  of  the 
lake  Gopais.  (Pind.  Pylh.  xii.  46;  Theophr.  Hiat. 
Plant  iv.l2;  Plin.xvi.  35.  s.  66;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407.) 
The  marshes  of  the  Gopais  were  frequently  covered  wi  i  h 
water-fowl,  and  large  quantities  of  fish  were  caught 
in  the  lake.  The.se,  as  well  as  many  other  produc- 
tions of  Boeotia,  found  a  ready  sale  in  the  Athenian 
market.  (Aristoph.  Acham.  872,  seq.)  The  eels 
of  the  lake  Gopais  were,  however,  most  prized  by 
the  Athenians ;  they  still  retain  their  ancient  cele- 
brity, and  are  described  by  a  modem  traveller  as 
"  large,  white,  of  delicate  flavour,  and  light  of  diges- 
tion." (Aristoph.  Pac.  1005;  Acham.  880,  seq.; 
Athen.  vii.  p.  297,  seq.;  Pollux,  vi.  63;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  157.)  The  plain  of  Thebes  abounds  with 
moles,  and  their  skins  were  an  article  of  foreign 
commerce.  (Aristoph.  Ackam.  879.)  Pliny  re- 
marks (viii.  58.  s.  83),  that  though  moles  are  not 
found  at  Lebadcia,  they  exist  in  great  numbers  in  the 
lands  of  Orchomenus;  but  he  has  probably  made 
some  confusion  respecting  the  locality,  since  Goloncl 
Mure  did  not  observe  a  single  mole-hill  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  Gepiiissian  Plain ;  but  upon  entering  that 
of  Thebes,  he  foimd  the  ground  covered  with  them 
in  every  direction.     (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  252.) 

IV.  Inhabitants. 

Boeotia  was  originally  inhabited  by  various  bar- 
barous tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  Aones,  Ectenes, 
Temmices,  and  Hyantes,  some  of  whom  were  pro- 
bably Leleges  and  others  Pelasgians.  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
401 ;  Paus.  ix.  5 ;  Lycophr.  644,  786, 1209.)  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  other  ancient  inliabitants  of 
Boeotia,  such  as  Thracians,  Gcphyraei,  and  Phlegyae, 
who  are  spoken  of  under  their  respective  names.  But 
in  addition  to  all  these  tribes,  there  were  two  others, 
of  far  greater  importance,  who  appear  as  the  mlers 
of  Boeotia  in  the  heroic  age.  These  two  were  the 
Minyae,  and  the  Gadmeans  or  Gadraeones,  —  the 
formei'  dwelling  at  Orchomenus,  and  the  latter  at 
Thebes.  The  history  of  these  two  tribes  is  given  in 
another  part  of  this  work ;  and  accordingly  we  pass 
over  at  present  the  question,  whether  the  Gadmeans 
arc  to  be  regarded  as  a  Phoenician  colony,  according 
to  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity,  or  as  Tyrrhe- 
nian Pclascrians,  as  is  maintained  by  many  modem 
scholars.  [Minyae;  Orchomenus;  Theiiar.]  It 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  in  tliis  place  that  Orcho- 
menus was  originally  the  more  powerful  of  the  two 
cities,  though  it  was  afterwards  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  supremacy  of  Thebes.  The  description  pre- 
viously given  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  Boeotia, 
by  which  it  is  seen  how  completely  the  country  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  valleys,  almost  leads  one  to 
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expect  the  diviaon  of  the  country  into  two  prent  po- 
litical leagues,  with  Orchomenns  and  Thebes  as  the 
respective  heads  of  each. 

Sixty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  Thucydides,  an  important  change  took 
place  in  the  popnlation  of  Boeotia.  The  Boeotians, 
an  Aeolian  people,  who  had  hitherto  dwelt  in  the 
soathern  part  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Paga- 
saean  gulf,  and  whobe  chief  town  was  Arne,  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes  by  the  Thessalians,  who  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Thesprotia.  These  expelled 
Boeotians  thereupon  penetrated  southwards,  and  took 
possession  of  the  land,  then  called  Cadmeis,  but  to 
which  they  gave  their  own  name  of  Boeotia.  (Thuc 
i.  12;  oomp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  401.)  The  Mmyans  and 
Cadmeans  were  partly  driven  out  of  their  cities,  and 
partly  incorporated  with  Uie  conquering  race.  A 
difficulty  has  arisen  respecting  the  time  of  this 
Boeotian  immigration,  from  the  fact  tliat,  in  men- 
tioning the  wars  of  the  Seven  chiefs  and  of  their  sons 
against  Thebes,  Homer  always  calls  tlie  inhabitants 
of  this  city  Cadmeones  (/{.  iv.  385,  v.  804,  xxiii. 
€80);  while  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  country  are  invariably  called 
Boeotians  in  the  Iliad,  and  their  chieftains,  Pendens, 
Leittts,  Arcesilaus,  Prothenor,  and  Clonius,  are  con- 
nected, both  by  genealogy  and  legends,  with  the 
Aeolic  Boeotians  who  came  from  Thessaly.  Accord- 
ing to  this  it  would  follow  Uiat  the  migration  of  the 
Aeolian  Boeotians  ought  to  be  placed  between  the 
time  of  the  Epigoni  and  that  of  the  Trojan  war;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  Thucydides  has  preserved 
the  genuine  legend,  and  that  Homer  only  inserted 
the  name  of  the  Boeotians  in  the  great  national  war 
of  the  Greeks  to  gratify  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try of  his  time.  But  so  great  was  the  authority  of 
Homer,  that  in  order  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  the 
poet  witii  other  accounts,  Thucydides  added  (/.  c.) 
that  there  was  a  portion  (k  Aeolian  Boeotians  settled 
in  Boeotia  previously,  and  that  to  them  belonged  the 
Boeotians  who  sailed  against  Troy. 

But  at  whatever  time  the  Boeotians  may  have 
settled  in  the  country  named  after  them,  it  is  certain 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  historical  period 
all  the  cities  were  inhabited  by  Boeotians,  Orchome- 
nos  among  the  number,  and  that  the  Minyans  and 
other  ancient  races  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
The  most  important  of  these  cities  formed  a  pohtical 
confisderacy  under  the  presidency  of  Thebes.  Orcho* 
menus  was  the  second  city  in  importance  after  Thebes. 
Of  these  greater  cities,  which  had  smaller  towns  de> 
pendent  upon  them,  there  appear  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally fourteen,  but  their  names  are  variously  given 
by  different  writers.  MUller  supposes  these  fourteen 
states  to  have  been  Thebes,  Orchomenus,  Lcbadeia, 
Coroneia,  Copae,  Haliartus,  Thespiae,  Tanagra,  An- 
thedon,  Plataeae,  Ocaleae,  ChaUa,  Onchestus.  and 
Eleuthene.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first 
ten  were  members  of  the  confederacy;  but  whether 
the  last  four  belonged  to  it  is  questionable.  Oropus, 
which  was  afterwards  subject  to  Athens,  was  pro- 
bably at  one  time  a  member  of  the  league.  Plataeae 
withdrew  from  the  confederacy,  and  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Athens,  as  early  as  b.  c.  519. 
The  affai»  of  the  confederacy  were  managed  by  cer- 
tain magistrates  or  generals,  called  Boeotarchs,  two 
being  elected  by  Thebes,  and  one  apparently  by  each 
of  the  other  confederate  states.  At  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Delinm  (b.  c.  424)  there  were  eleven  Boeo- 
tarchs (Thnc.  iv.  91);  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  confederacy  at  tliat  time  consisted  of  ten 
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cities.  There  was  a  religious  festival  of  the  league, 
called  Pamboeotia,  which  was  held  at  the  temple  of 
Athena  Itonia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coroneia. 
(Pans,  ix  34.  §  1.)  Each  of  the  confederate  states 
was  independent  of  the  other;  but  the  management 
of  the  confederacy  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the 
Thcbans,  and  exercised  for  their  interests.  For 
furtlier  details  respecting  the  constitution  of  tho 
Boeotian  League,  see  Diet  of  Ant.  art.  Boeotarches, 

The  poUtical  history  of  Boeotia  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  tlie  separate  towns;  and  even 
the  events  relating  to  the  general  history  ci  the 
country  are  so  connected  with  that  of  Thebes,  that 
it  is  more  convenient  to  relate  them  under  the 
later  name.  After  the  battle  of  Cliaeroneia  (b.  c. 
338),  and  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander 
three  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  335),  Boeotia  rapidly 
declined,  and  so  low  had  it  sunk  under  the  Romans, 
that  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Stnibo,  Tanagra  and 
Thespiae  were  the  only  two  places  in  the  country 
whidi  could  be  called  towns ;  of  the  other  great 
Boeotian  cities  nothing  remained  but  ruins  and  their 
names.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  403,  410.)  Both  Tanagra 
and  Thespiae  were  free  towns  under  the  Bomans. 
(Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 

The  Boeotians  are  represented  as  a  dull  and 
heavy  race,  with  little  susceptibility  and  appreci- 
ation of  intellectual  pleasures.  It  was  especially 
their  lively  neighbours  the  Athenians,  who  re- 
proached them  with  this  foiling,  which  they  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  iyaurOrtcia.  (Dem.  de  Coron, 
p.  240,  de  Pac.  p.  61.)  Their  natural  dulness  was 
generally  ascribed  to  the  dampness  and  thickness  of 
their  atmosphere  (Cic.  de  Fat.  4 ;  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1. 
244),  but  was  probably  as  much  owing  to  the  large 
quantities  of  food  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
take,  and  which  the  fertility  of  their  country  fur- 
nished in  abundance.  Their  dulness  and  sensuality 
gave  rise  to  the  proverbs  "Roivria  ^s  and  Boi^iov 
o3s,  which  was  an  old  national  reproach  even  in  the 
time  of  Pindar.  ((7^  vi.  151.)  The  Boeotians  paid 
more  attention  to  the  development  of  their  bodily 
powers  than  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds. 
("  Omnes  Boeoti  magis  finnitati  corporis  quom  in- 
genii  acumini  inserviunt,"  Com.  Nep.  Ale.  ii.;  Diod. 
XV.  50.)  They  therefore  did  not  gain  much  dis- 
tinction in  literature  and  in  art;  but  at  the  some 
time  they  do  not  desen-e  the  universal  condemnation 
which  the  Athenians  passed  upon  them.  In  tlie 
quiet  vallies  of  Mt.  Helicon  a  taste  for  music  and 
poetry  was  cultivated,  which  at  all  times  gave  the 
lie  to  the  Bov&riov  oSs;  and  Hcsiod,  Corinna,  Pindar, 
and  Plutarch,  all  of  whom  were  natives  of  Boeotia, 
are  sufficient  to  redeem  the  people  from  the  charge 
of  universal  dulness. 

V.  Towns. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  of 
each  of  which  an  account  is  given  separately.  Upon 
the  lake  Copais  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
beginning  with  Orchomenus,  and  turning  to  the  east, 
were  Orciiom situs ;  Tkoyra  ;  Aspledom  ;  Ol- 
MOHES;  Copae;  Ekythrae(?);  Acraephia; 
Arne;  Medkon;  Onchestus;  Hauartus;  Oca- 
lea;  Tiu>Ho8siuM;  Alalcomenae;  Coroneia; 
Lebadeia;  Mideia.  Chaeronela  was  situated 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  Copais,  west  of  Orcho- 
menus; and  Cyrtonb  and  Hyettus  north  of  the 
lake. 

Along  the  Euripos  from  N.  to  S.  were:  Laryuna 
and  Upi'ku  Larymna,  at  one  time  belonging  to 
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Locris;  Phocab;  Anthedon;  Isu8  probably  at  & 
little  distance  from  the  ooastf  south  of  Anthedon ; 
Chalia;  Salganeus;  Mycalessus  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  coast;  Aulis;  Gekcas;  Delium; 
imd  lastly  Oropus,  which  originally  belonged  to 
Boeotia,  but  was  subsequently  included  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Attica. 

Along  the  Corinthian  gulf  from  W.  to  E.,  Ciiob- 
6EIA  upon  the  frontiers  of  Phocis;  Thisbe;  Tiphae 
or  Siphae;  Creusis.  Inland  between  Uie  Corin- 
tliLnn  gulf  and  the  cities  on  the  lake  Gopais,  also 
from  W.  to  E.,  Hippotae;  Ascra;  CERESsusand 
DoNACON,  bolii  S.  of  Ascra;  Thespiae;  Eutresis, 
S.  of  Thespiac;  Leuctra. 

Thebae  was  situated  in  the  plain  between  the 
lake  Hylica  and  Mt  Teumessus.  Near  lake  Hylica 
were  Hylb;  Trapiieia;  Peteon  and  Schoenus. 
Between  Thebes  and  the  Euripus  Teumessus; 
Glisas;  Cnopia  and  Harsla.  S.  of  Thebes,  Pot- 
NiAB  and  Therafnae. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  between  Mt.  Teu- 
messus and  Attica  from  W.  toE.,  Plataeae;  Hr- 
SIAE;  Erythrae;  Scolus;  Sidae;  Eteonus  or 
&>caepiie;  Elbum;  Tanagra;  Puerae;  Oeno- 

rilYTA. 

(The  principal  works  on  Boeotia  are  the  Travels 
of  Glarke,  Holland,  Hobhouse,  Dodwell,  Gell,  Mure, 
and  more  especially  of  Leake  and  Ulrichs;  K.  0. 
Mtiller,  OrchomenoSj  Breslau,  1844,  2nd  ed.,  and 
the  article  Boeotien  in  Erscli  and  G ruber's  Enctf- 
clopddie,  vol.  xi. ;  Forchhammer,  Hdlenika^  Berlin, 
1837,  a  work  of  great  value;  Kruse,  Hellas^  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i. :  Raoul-Rochette,  Sur  la  formej  cfc.  de  Vetat 
federaUf  det  BeotienSj  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des 
Inscr.,  vol.  viii.  p.  214,  seq.;  Kliitz,  de  Foedere 
BoeoticOj  Berol.  1821 ;  ten  Breujel,  de  Foedere 
Boeotico,  Groning.  1834;  Koppius,  Specimen  hie- 
toricum  exhibens  hutoriam  reipublicae  Boeolorum, 
Groning.  1836.) 


COIN   OF   BOEOTl-l. 

BOII,  a  Celtic  people  who  emigrated  fi-om  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  to  Italy  in  company  with  the  Lingones 
(Liv.  V.  35)  by  the  pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
or  the  Great  St.  Bernard,  Their  original  abode 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  near  the  territory  of 
the  Lingones,  who  were  between  the  upper  Saone 
and  the  highest  parts  of  the  Seine  and  Mame. 
Those  Boii  who  joined  the  Hclvetii  in  their  march 
to  the  country  of  the  Santones,  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  {B.  G.  i.  5),  and  it  seems  tliat  they  came  from 
Germany  to  Join  the  Helvetii.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Hclvetii  Caesar  gave  them  a  territory  in  the 
country  of  the  Aedui  \B.  G.  i.  28,  viL  9),  which  ter- 
ritory D'Anville  supposes  to  be  in  the  angle  between 
the  AUier  and  tlie  Loire,  The  Boia  of  Caesar 
(vii.  14)  may  be  the  country  of  these  Boii;  if  it  is 
not,  it  is  the  name  of  a  town  unknown  to  us.  Wale- 
kenaer  places  these  Boii  in  the  modem  diocese  of 
Auxerre  (Autesiodurum),  which  he  supposes  to  be 
part  of  their  original  territory  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Aedui.  But  this  supposition  is  directly 
contradicted  by  the  narrative  of  Caesar  (£.  G.  vii. 
9,  10,  11).     The  town  of  the  Boii  was  Gergovia 
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according  to  the  common  texts  of  Caesar,  but  the 
name  is  con*upt,  and  the  site  is  unknown.  No  con- 
clusion can  be  derived  as  to  the  position  of  these 
Boii  from  the  passage  of  Tadtus  {Hist.  ii.  61),  ex- 
cept that  they  were  close  to  the  Aedui,  which  is 
known  already.  Pliny's  enumeration  (iv.  18),  under 
Gallia  Lugdunensi.s,  of  '*  intus  Hedui  federati,  Car- 
nuti  federati,  Boii,  Senones,  Aulerci,"  places  the  Boii 
between  the  Camutes  and  the  Senones,  and  agrees 
with  Walckenaer's  conjecture;  but  this  is  not  the 
position  of  the  Boii  of  Caesar. 

The  name  Boii  also  occurs  in  the  Antouine  Itin. 
on  the  road  from  Aquae  Augustae  or  Tarbellicae 
{Dax)  to  Bordeaux.  The  name  is  placed  16  Gallic 
leagues  or  24  Roman  miles  from  Bordeaux.  These 
Boii  are  represented  by  the  Buies  of  the  Pays  de 
Buchf  or Bot^es J  as  Walckenaer  calls  them  {Geog.  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  303).  The  name  Boii  in  the  Itin.  ought  to 
represent  a  place,  and  it  is  supposed  by  D'Anville 
that  Tete  de  Buck,  on  the  Bassin  dArcachon^  may 
represent  it;  but  he  admits  that  the  distance  does 
not  agree  with  the  Itin. :  and  besides  this,  the  Tete 
de  Buck  seems  to  lie  too  much  out  of  the  road  be- 
tween Dax  and  Bordeaux,  [G.  L.] 

BOII,  a  p(H)ple  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  migiTited 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  as  mentioned  above.  They 
found  the  plains  N.  of  the  Padus  already  occupied 
by  the  Insubres  and  Cenoroani,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  crossed  that  river,  and  established  them- 
selves between  it  and  the  Apennines,  in  the  plains 
previously  occupied  by  the  Umbrians.  (Liv.  v.  35 ; 
Pol.  ii.  17;  Strab.  iv.  p.  195.)  They  are  next  men- 
tioned as  co-operating  with  the  Insubres  and  Senones 
in  the  destruction  of  Melpum,  an  event  which  was 
placed  by  Cornelius  Nepos  in  the  same  year  with  the 
capture  of  Veii  by  Camillus,  b.  c.  396.  (Com.  Nop. 
ap.  Plin.  iii.  1 7 .  s.  2 1 .)  According  to  Appian  (  Celt. 
1),  the  Boii  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Gauls 
into  Latium  in  b.  c.  358,  when  they  were  defeated 
by  the  dictator  C.  Sulpicius ;  but  Polybius  repre- 
sents them  as  taking  up  arms  against  the  Romans 
Tor  the  first  time  after  the  defeat  and  detraction  of 
their  neighbours  the  Senones.  Alarmed  at  this 
event,  they  united  their  forces  with  those  of  the 
Etruscans,  in  b.  c.  283,  and  were  defeated  together 
with  them  at  tlie  Vadimonian  Lake.  Kotwith- 
standing  this  disaster,  they  took  up  arms  again  the 
next  year,  but  being  a  second  time  defeated,  con* 
eluded  a  treaty  with  Rome,  to  which  they  appear  to 
have  adhered  for  45  years,  when  the  occupation  by 
the  Romans  of  the  territory  that  ha<l  been  previously 
held  by  the  Senones  again  alarmed  them  for  their 
own  safety,  and  led  to  the  great  Gallic  wsr  of  b.  c. 
225,  in  which  the  Boii  and  Insubres  were  supported 
by  the  Gaesatae  from  beyond  the  Alps.  (Pol.  ii.  20 
—-31.)  Though  defeated,  together  with  their  allies, 
in  a  great  battle  near  Telamon  in  Etruria,  and  com- 
pelled soon  after  to  a  nominal  submission,  they  still 
continued  hostile  to  Rome,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.c.  218)  did  not  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  but  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Romans  who  were  (bunding  the  new  colony  iif 
Placentia.  (Pol.  iii.  40;  Liv.  xxi.  25;  Appian, 
Annib.  5.)  The  same  year  they  supported  Hannibal 
with  an  auxiliary  force  at  tlie  battle  of  the  Trebia; 
and  two  years  afteiivards  they  suddenly  attacked  the 
consul  Postumius  as  he  was  marching  through  their 
territory  with  a  force  of  25,000  men,  and  entirely 
destroyed  his  whole  army.  (Pol.  iii.  67 ;  Liv.  xxiii. 
24.)  Again,  after  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  the  Boii  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolt  of 
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the  Gaals  under  Hamilcar,  and  the  destraction  of 
PlacentU,  in  b.  c.  200  (Liv.  xxxi.  2,  10),  and  from 
tbia  time,  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  notwith- 
standing repeated  defeats,  they  continued  to  carry  on 
the  contest  against  Borne,  sometimes  single-handed, 
but  more  frequently  in  alliance  with  the  Insubrians 
and  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Ligiirians.  At  length, 
in  B,  c.  191,  they  were  completely  reduced  to  sub- 
mission by  Scipio  Nasica,  who  put  half  their  popn- 
laU<Hi  to  the  sword,  and  deprived  them  of  nearly  half 
their  lands.  (Liv.  xxxii.  29 — 31,  zxxiii.  36,  37, 
xxxiv.  21,  46,  47,  xxxv.  4,  5,  22,  xxxvi.  38 — 40.) 
In  order  to  secure  the  territory  thus  acquired,  the 
Bomans  soon  after  established  there  the  colony  of 
Bonoiiia,  and  a  few  years  later  (b.c.  183)  those  of 
Mutina  and  Parma.  The  construction  in  B.C.  187 
of  the  great  military  road  from  Ariminum  to  Pla- 
centia,  afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  Via  Aemilia, 
must  hare  contributed  greatly  to  the  same  result. 
(Liv.  zzxTii.  57,  xxxix.  2,  55.) 

But  the  conquerors  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
contented  even  with  these  precautions,  and  ultimately 
compelled  all  the  remaining  Boiana  to  migrate  from 
their  country  and  recross  the  Alps,  where  th^  found 
a  refuge  with  the  kindred  tribe  of  the  Tauriscans, 
and  established  themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  Pan- 
nonia,  in  a  portion  of  the  modem  Bohemia,  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  tiiem.  Here  they  dwelt  for  above 
a  century,  but  were  nltimatelyezterminated  by  the  Da- 
dans.  (Strab.  V.  p.  2 1 3,  vii.  pp.  304, 3 1 3.)  Hence 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  them  as  a  people  that 
had  ceased  to  exist  in  Italy  in  their  time.  (Strab.  v. 
pu  2 1 6 ;  Plin.  iii.  1 5.  s.  20.)  It  is  therefore  almost  im- 
possible to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the  confines 
of  the  territory  which  they  occupied.  Polybius  speaks 
of  the  Ananes  as  bordering  on  them  on  the  W.,  but 
no  other  author  mentions  that  nation;  and  Livy  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  tlie  Boii  as  if  they  were  contermi- 
nous with  the  Ligurians  on  tlieir  western  frontier. 
Nor  is  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  them 
and  the  Senones  on  the  E.  better  marked.  Livy  ex- 
pressly speaks  of  the  three  colonies  of  Parma,  Mu- 
tina, and  Bononia  as  established  in  the  territory  of 
the  Boii,  while  Ariminum  was  certainly  in  that  of 
the  Senones.  But  the  Umit  between  the  two  is  no- 
where indicated. 

The  long  protracted  resistance  of  the  Boii  to  the 
Roman  arms  sufficiently  proves  that  they  were  a 
powerful  as  well  as  warlike  people;  and  after  so  many 
campaigns,  and  the  repeated  devastation  of  their 
lands,  they  were  still  able  to  bring  not  less  than 
50,000  men  into  the  field  agamst  Scipio  Nasica. 
(Liv.  xxxvL  40.)  Cato  even  reported  that  they 
comprised  112  different  tribes  (op.  Plin.  L  c).  Nor 
were  they  by  any  means  destitute  of  civilization. 
Polybius,  indeed,  speaks  of  them  (in  common  with 
the  other  Gauls)  as  inhabiting  only  nnwalled  villages, 
nnd  ignorant  of  all  arts  except  pasturage  and  agri- 
cnltare  (PoL  ii.  17);  but  Livy  repeatedly  alludes  to 
their  towns  and  fortresses  (castella),  and  his  account 
of  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Nasica  over  them  pro\'e8 
that  they  possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  were  able  to  work  both  in  silver 
and  brcHize  with  tolerable  skill.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  40.) 
A  large  portion  of  their  territory  seems,  howe\*er,  to 
have  beoi  still  occupied  by  marshes  and  forests, 
among  which  last  one  called  the  Litaxa  Silva  was 
the  scene  of  more  than  one  conflict  with  the  Roman 
annies.  (Liv.  xxiii.  24,  xxxiv.  22;  Fnutin.  Strat. 
L6.  §4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BOIOHE'MUM,  the  name  of  the  country  in  which 
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Maroboduus  resided.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  109.)  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  evidently  *'home  of  the 
Boii,"  Botenheim,  Bdhettn^  that  is,  Bohemia.  [L.  S.] 

BOIODU'RUM  (Boi6Bovpov:  lunstadt),  a  town 
or  fort  in  Noricum,  opposite  to  Batava  Castra,  at  the 
point  where  the  Irm  (Acnus)  empties  itself  into  the 
Danube.  (Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  2;  Notit.  Imp,;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  249;  Eugipp.  Vit.  Sever.  19,  22.)  The 
name  of  the  place  indicates  that  it  was  probably 
built  by  the  Boii.  [L.  S.] 

BOIUM  (Bo(^i'),  a  town  of  Doris,  and  one  of  the 
original  towns  of  the  Doric  tetrapolis,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  placed  by  Leake  near  Marioldtes,  (Thuc. 
i.  107;  Scymn.  Ch.  592;  Strab.  ix.  p.  427;  Scylax, 
p.  24;  Conon,  Narr.  27;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13  ;  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycophr,  741 ;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  15  ;  Steph.  B. 
8,  r.;  Lttike,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  pp.  91,  94.) 

BOLA  or  BOLAE  (Buka:  Eih,  Btokayds,  Bo- 
lanus),  an  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  which  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  Its  foun- 
dation is  expressly  ascribed  by  Viigil  (Aen,  vi.  776) 
to  the  kings  of  Alba,  and  its  name  is  found  also  in 
the  list  given  by  Diodorus  of  the  colonies  of  that  city. 
(Died.  vii.  op.  Ettseb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  Hence  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  properly  a  Latin  city,  though 
its  name  does  not  appear  among  the  list  of  those  tluit 
composed  the  league.  (Dionys.  v.  61.)  But  it  fell 
at  an  early  period  into  the  hands  of  the  Aequians. 
Dionysius  describes  it  as  one  of  the  towns  taken  by 
Coriohinus,  together  with  Toleria  and  Labicura  (^Id. 
viii.  18;  Plut.  Cor.  28);  and  though  Livy  does  not 
notice  its  conquest  upon  that  occasion,  he  speaks  of 
it  as  an  Aequian  town,  when  the  name  next  occurs 
in  history,  B.C.  411.  In  this  instance  the  Bolani 
were  among  the  foremost  to  engage  in  war,  and 
ravaged  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  Labicum,  but 
being  unsupported  by  the  rest  of  the  Aequians,  they 
were  defeated,  and  their  town  taken.  (Liv.  iv.  49 ; 
Died.  xiii.  42.)  It  was,  however,  recovered  by  the 
Aequians,  and  a  fresh  colony  established  there,  but 
was  again  taken  by  the  Romans  under  M.  Postnmius ; 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  proposal  to  esta- 
blish a  Roman  colony  there,  and  portion  out  its  lands 
among  the  settlers,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  fiercest 
seditions  in  Roman  histiwy.  (Liv.  hr.  49 — 51.) 
Whether  the  colony  was  actually  sent,  does  not  ap- 
pear: according  to  Livy,  the  town  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Aequians  in  b.  c.  389,  when  they  were 
defeated  beneath  its  walls  by  Camillus;  but  Dio- 
dorus represents  it  as  then  occupied  by  the  Latins, 
and  besieged  by  the  Aequians.  (Liv.  vi.  2;  Died, 
xiv.  117.)  This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  name  in 
history  (for  in  Died.  xx.  90,  Bola  is  certainly  a  mis- 
take or  corruption  of  the  text  for  Bovianum):  it  was 
probably  destroyed  during  these  wars,  as  we  find  no 
subsequent  trace  of  its  existence;  and  it  is  enume- 
rated  by  Pliny  among  the  towns  which  had  in  bis 
time  utterly  disappeared  (iii.  5.  s.  9).  The  site  is 
very  uncertain :  it  is  commonly  placed  at  a  vilhige 
called  PoUy  situated  in  the  mountains  about  8  miles 
N.  of  Praeneste;  but  Livy  tells  us  (iv.  49)  that  its 
"  ager  "  bordered  on  that  of  Labicum,  and  Uie  narra- 
tives of  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  above  cited  seem 
clearly  to  point  to  a  situation  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Labicum  and  Pedum.  Hence  it  is  much  more 
probabk),  as  suggested  by  Fiooroni  and  Nibby,  that 
it  occupied  the  site  of  LugnanOy  a  village  about  5 
miles  S.  of  Pakstrina  (Praeneste),  and  9  SE.  of 
La  CoUmna  (Labicum).  The  position  is,  like  tiiat 
of  most  of  the  other  towns  in  this  neighbourhood, 
naturally  fortified  by  the  ravines  that  surround  it:  and 
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its  situation  1)etween  the  Aequiaii  mountains  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  heights  of  Ml.  Algidus  on  the  other, 
would  necessorilj  render  it  a  military  point  of  im- 
portance both  to  Aequians  and  Latins.  (Ficoroni, 
Memorie  di  Labico^  pp.  62 — ^72 ;  Nibby,  Dvntomi 
di  Roma,  vol.  i.  pp.  291—294.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BOLAX  (BwAa{),  a  town  of  TriphyUa  in  Elis, 
which  surrendered  to  Philip  in  tlie  Social  War.  Its 
site  is  uncertain;  but  Leake,  judging  from  similarity 
of  name,  places  it  at  VoUmtzay  a  village  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alpheius,  about  four  miles  above  its 
mouth.  (Polyb.  iv.  77.  §  9, 80.  §  IS ;  Leake,  MoreOj 
vol.  ii.  p.  207.) 

BOLBE.  1.  ('H  B6Keii  A</ui^),  a  lake  in  Myg- 
donia  in  Macedonia,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea.  ( Aesch.  Pers.  486 ;  Scylax,  p.  27  ;  Thuc.  L 
58,  iv.  103;  Gantacuz.  ii.  25.)  The  lake  empties 
itself  into  the  Strymonic  gulf,  by  means  of  a  river 
flowing  through  the  pass  called  Aulon  or  Aretbusa. 
(Thuc  iv.  103.)  The  name  of  this  river  is  not 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  but  it  is  evidently  the 
same  as  the  Rechius  ('P^x'^'O  ^  Procopius  (ds 
Aedif.  iv.  4).  Among  the  smaller  streams  flowing 
into  the  lake  we  find  mention  of  the  Ammites  ('Aju^ 
fiirris)  and  Olynthiacus  {'OKw6uuc6s).  (Athen. 
viii.  p.  334,  e.)  The  perch  (\diffa^)  of  the  lake 
was  particuUrly  admired  by  the  gastronomic  poet 
Archestratus.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  31 1,  a.)  The  lake  is 
now  railed  Besikia.  It  is  about  12  miles  in  length, 
and  6  or  8  in  breadth.  (Clarke,  TrareZf,  vol.  ii.  3. 
p.  376;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  pp.  170, 
231,  462;  Tafel,  TAeualonica,  p.  14,  seq.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  same  name,  situated  upon  the 
lake  (Steph.  B.  s,  v.  B^X^w),  to  which  Procopius  (efe 
Aedif.  iv.  4)  gives  the  name  of  Bolbus  (BoKBds^. 
Leake  places  it  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Besikia.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  231.) 

BOLBE'NE  (BoA€i7f^),  a  district  of  Armenia 
Major,  which  Pt4>lemy  (v.  13)  places  to  the  W. 
Eustathius,  in  his  commentary  on  Dionysiua  Perie- 
getes  {Geog.  Grace.  Min.  voL  iv.  p.  124),  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  changes  made  by  the  Emperor  Justi- 
nian in  the  division  of  Roman  Armenia,  mentions  a 
subdivision  of  Armenia  IV.  by  the  name  of  Balbi- 
tene  (BaACin}i^),  which  probably  represented  the 
Bolbene  of  Ptolemy.  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  eur  VAr- 
menie,  voL  i.  p.  24.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOLBiriNE  (BoA«(T(n},Hecataeus,/r.285,  ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ;  Died.  i.  33),  was  a  town  of  the  Delta, 
en  the  Bolbitic  arm  of  the  Nile  [Nilus].  It  cor- 
resp(»ids  to  the  modem  RouchldmRoeetta.  (Niebuhr, 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  56;  Champollion,  VEgypte,  vol.  i. 
p.  241)  From  the  apparently  proverbifd  phrase  — 
BoK^irufov  B(iiuL — cited  by  Stephanns  of  Byzan- 
tium (/.c),  we  may  infer  that  BolUtine  was  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactory  of  chariots.  If  Bolbitine 
were  the  modem  Bosetta,  the  Roeetta  stone,  with  its 
triple  inscription,  must  have  been  originally  erected, 
as  it  was  in  the  last  century  discovered,  there.  This 
stone  was  inscribed  and  set  up  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy v.,  Efnplianes,  about  b.  c.  193,  when  the  town 
of  Bolbitine  was  perhape  enlaiged  or  restored  by  the 
Macedonian  king.  The  inscription,  in  hieroglyphics, 
in  the  enchorial  cliaracter,  and  in  Greek  letters,  be- 
longs to  the  years  of  that  monarch's  minority.  It  com- 
memorates the  piety  and  munificence  of  Ptolemy,  his 
remission  of  fiscal  imposts  and  arrears,  his  victories 
over  rebels,  and  his  protection  of  the  lands  by  dams 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Nile.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BOXEI  (oi  ho\tol),  the  name  of  a  stone  strac- 
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ture  in  the  district  Hermionis,  in  Argolis.  Its  site 
is  uncertain;  but  Boblaye  places  it  near  the  village 
of  Pkumi.  (Pans.  ii.  36.  §  3;  Boblaye,  Becherches, 
fc.,  p.  62 ;  comp.  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  290.) 

BOLE'RIUM.     [Bklemum.] 

BOLINA.     [Patrae.] 

BOLINAEUS.     [AcHAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

BOML     [Aetoua,  p.  63,  b.] 

BOMIENSES.     [Aetoua,  p.  65,  a.] 

BO'MIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary 
as  lying  between  Nedum  {Neath)  and  Isca  Legionum 
(Caerleon).    VnltMj  Etoenny.  [R.G.L.] 

BONCHNAE  (B&yxiw,  Steph.  B.i.v.),  a  tribe 
of  Mesopotamia,  adjoining  the  Carrheni,  according  to 
Stephanns,  who  cites  as  his  authority  Quadratus, 
between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Cyrus.  As  there 
is  no  river  of  the  name  of  Cyi*us  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, Bochart  in  Geogr.  Sacr.  has  suggested  for 
Cyrus,  Garrha,  inferring  the  existence  of  a  stream  of 
that  name  from  Stephanus's  description  of  the  town 
of  Carrhae.  (KcC^ai  irdktf  Miatnrorofdas,  iarh 
Ka^  Torofwv  ^upias.)  [V.] 

BONCONICA,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  placed  by  the  Itineraries  between  Mognn- 
tiacum  {Maifu)  and  Borbetomagus  (  TTomu).  The 
Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  agree  exactly 
in  the  distance  of  Bonconica  from  Moguntiacum  and 
Borbetomagus;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Op- 
penheim  represents  Bonconica.  [G.  L.] 

BONNA  {Bonn),  a  town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  sameness  of  name  and 
the  distances  in  the  Itineraries  prove  the  site  of 
Bonna  to  be  Bonn  without  any  difficulty.  The  An- 
tonine Itinerary  and  the  Table  agree  in  giving  11 
Gallic  leagues  as  the  distance  between  Bonna  and 
Colonia  Agrippina(Co/n);  and  as  the  road  along  the 
river  is  pretty  straight,  it  is  easy  to  verify  the  dis- 
tance. 

Bonna  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Ubii  after 
this  German  people  were  removed  from  the  east  to 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  protection  of 
M.  Vipeanius  Agrippa.  Dmsns,  the  step-son  of 
Augustus,  when  be  was  sent  into  these  parta  by  the 
emperor,  made  a  bridge,  probably  of  boats,  ov«r  the 
Rhine  at  Bonn  (b.c.  12,  or  1 1).  This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  m  Floras  (iv.  12;  and 
the  notes  in  Duker*s  edition). 

Bonna  was  an  important  Roman  station.  In  a.  d. 
70,  some  cohorts  of  Batavi  and  Canninefates  attacked 
and  defeated  the  Roman  commander  at  Bonna.  (Tadt 
ffisL  iv.  20.)  The  narrative  shows  that  Bonna  was 
then  a  fortified  place,  or  at  least  the  Romans  had  an 
entrenched  camp  there.  It  was  at  this  time  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  first  legion  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv. 
25),  and  it  continued  to  be  a  militaiy  station  under 
the  empire,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  inscriptions. 
(Forbiger,  Geogr.  vol.  iii  p.  154.)  Bonna,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  was  considered  to  be  in  that  sub- 
division of  Gallia  Belgica  which  the  Romans  called 
Germania  Seennda  or  Inferior  {HisL  i.  55).  Tacitus 
mentions  (a.  d.  70)  the  first,  fifth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth legions  as  stationed  in  Germania  Inferior; 
and  the  first,  as  already  observed,  he  places  at  Bonna. 
We  may  infear  that  Bonna  had  been  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Alemanni,  and  probably  othor  German 
peojdes,  from  the  fact  of  Julianus,  during  his  go- 
vernment of  Gallia,  recovering  possession  of  Bonna^ 
and  repairing  the  walls,  about  a.  d.  359.  (Anunian. 
Marcell.  xviii.  2.) 

Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been  found  about 
Bonn,  and  there  is  a  collection  of  antiquities  there. 
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The  Aim  TJbionim  was  probably  near  Bonna.     [  Ara 
Ubiorum.]  [G.  L.] 

BONCXNIA  (Boywla:  Eth,  Bononiensu :    Bo- 
logna)y  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  Cispadane 
Gaol,  sitoated  on  the  river  Rhenns,  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  tlie  great  line  of 
road  called  the  Via  Aemilia,  which  led  from  Ari- 
ninam  to  Plaoentia.     Its  foondation  is  expressly 
aaerSnd  to  the  Tuscans,  by  whom  it  was  named 
FEUsnrA;  and  its  origin  was  connected  with  Perusia 
by  a  local  tradition  that  it  was  first  established  by 
Aacnos  or  Ocnos,  brother  of  Aulestes  the  founder  of 
Pemsia.    Hence  it  is  called  by  SiHus  Italicus  "  Ocni 
prises  domns."   (Plin.  iH.  15.  s.  20 ;  Senr.  ad  Virg. 
Aen.  X.  198;  Sfl.  Ital.  viii.  600  ;  MtiUer,  EtnuhfTy 
voL  i.  pp.  132, 139,  vol.  ii.  p.  275.)  Pliny  even  calls 
it  "  princeps  Etrariae;"  by  which  he  probably  means 
only  that  it  was  the  chief  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
north  of  the  Apennines;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a 
statement  (ap.  Serv.  I.  c.)  that  Mantua  was  one  of 
its  colonies.    It  afterwi^ds  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Boian  Gauls,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  as  late 
as  B.  G.  196,  under  the  name  of  Felsina;  so  that  it 
appeara  to  have  first  assumed  that  of  Bononia  when 
it  became  a  Roman  colony  in  b.  a  189.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
37,  xxxvii.  57 ;  Veil.  Pat  L  1 5.)  Three  thousand  co- 
loiDists,  with  Latin  rights,  were  established  there,  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  territory  newly  wrested  from 
the  Boians:  and  two  years  afterwards  the  consul  C. 
Fhuniniua  constructed  a  road  from  thence  across  the 
Apennines  direct  to  Arretinm,  while  the  opening  of 
ihb  Via  Aemilia  about  the  same  time  established  its 
communications  both  with  Ariminum  and  Plaoentia. 
(Liv.  xxzix.  2.)     Its  position  thus  became  equally 
advantageous  in  a  military  and  commercial  point  cS 
view:  and  it  seems  to  have  speedily  risen  into  a 
flourishing  and  important  town.     But  its  name  does 
not  again  occur  in  history  until  the  period  of  the 
^  Civil  Wars;    when  during  the  siege  of    Mutina 
(b.  c.  43)  it  became  a  point  of  importance,  and  was 
occupied  with  a  strong  garrison  by  M.  Antunius,  but 
was  afterwards  seized  by  Hirtius  without  resistance. 
It  was  here  that  Pansa  died  of  his  wounds  after  the 
battle  of  Mutina,  and  here  too  that,  shortly  after, 
Octavian  at  the  head  of  his  army  met  the  combined 
forces  of  Antonius  and  Lepidus,  and  arranged  the 
terms  of  the  Second  Triumvirate.    (Cic  ad  Fam. 
xL  13,  zii.  5 ;    Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  36,  54 ;  Apinan. 
B.  C.  iii.  69 ;  Suet.  Aug.  96.)   It  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  espedal  patrixiage  of  the  Antonian 
family,  and  the  triumvir  in  consequence  settled  there 
many  of  his  friends  and  dependents,  on  which  ao- 
eount,  in  B.  c.  32,  Octavian  exempteid  it  from  the 
general  requisition  to  take  up  arms  against  Antonius 
and  Cleopatra:  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he 
increased  its  popalation  with  partisans  of  his  own, 
and  raised  it  afresh  to  the  rank  of  a  Colonia.    Its 
previous  colonial  condition  had  been  mei^ed  in  that 
of  a  Mnnicipiuro  by  the  effect  of  the  Lex  Julia. 
(Suet  Aitg.  17 ;  I>ion  Cass.  1.  6;  Fest.  Epit  v. 
Municipium;  Zumpt,  de  CokmiiSt  pp.  333,  352.) 
Hence  we  find  Bononia  distinguished  as  a  colony 
both  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus;  and  it  appears  to  have 
eontinned  under  the  Roman  Empire  an  important 
and  flourishing  place.     In  A.  d.  53,  it  suffered  se- 
verely from  a  conflagration,  but  was  restored  by  the 
munificence  of  Claudius.  (Suet  Ner.  7 ;  Tac.  Ann. 
xii.  58,  BisL  53, 67, 71 ;  Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Stiab. 
▼.  p.  216;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  46;  Mart.  iU.  59.)      St 
Ambrose  speaks  of  it  as  much  decayed  in  the  fourth 
centuiy  (JEp.  39),  but  in  a.  d.  410  it  was  able  suc- 
cessful]/ to  withstand  the  arms  of  Akric  (2^m. 
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vi.  10),  and  seems  to  have  in  a  great  measure  re- 
tained its  prosperity  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  so  that  it  is  ranked  by  P.  Diaoonus  in  the 
7th  century  among  the  wealthy  cities  (locupleiea 
urbes)  of  Uie  province  of  Aemilia  (Procop.  ui.  1 1 ; 
P.  Diac  ii.  18):  but  it  was  not  till  a  later  period 
that  it  obtained  the  pr»-eminence  which  it  still 
enjoys  over  all  the  other  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
The  modem  city  of  Bologna  contains  few  remains  of 
antiquity,  except  a  few  fragments  ci  sculpture  and 
some  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University.  They  have  been  published  by  Malvasia 
{Marmora  FMneay  4ta  Bonon.  1690). 

About  a  mile  to  the  W.  of  Bononia  flowed  the  river 
Rhenus  (i2eiio),and  it  was  in  a  small  island  formed  by 
the  waters  of  this  stream  that  most  writers  place  the 
celebrated  interview  between  Octavian,  Antonius,  and 
Lepidus,  when  they  agreed  on  the  terms  of  the  Se- 
cond Triumvirate,  b.  o.  43.  But  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  exact  spot  Appian,  the 
only  writer  who  mentions  the  name  of  the  river, 
places  the  interview  near  Mutina  in  a  small  islet  of 
the  river  Lavinius,  by  which  he  evidently  means  the 
stream  still  called  Lavmo,  which  crosses  the  Aemilian 
Way  about  4  m.  W.  of  Bologna,  and  joins  the  Beno 
about  12  miles  lower  down.  Plutarch  and  Dion 
Gassius,  on  the  contraiy,  both  fix  the  scene  of  the 
interview  near  Bononia,  in  an  island  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  that  city:  thus  designating  the 
Rhenus,  but  without  mentioning  its  name.  (Appian, 
iv.  2;  Pint  Cic.  46,  Ant.  19;  Dion  Cms.  xlvi.  54, 
55.)  Local  writers  have  fixed  upon  a  spot  called  la 
Crocetta  del  Trebbo,  about  2  m.  from  Bologna,  as 
the  scene  of  the  meeting,  but  the  island  formed  by 
the  Reno  at  that  point  (described  as  haJi  a  mile  long 
and  a  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth)  seems  to  be  much 
too  large  to  answer  to  the  description  o|  the  spot  in 
question.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  Lavino 
formerly  joined  the  Beno  much  nearer  Bologna,  and 
at  all  events  it  seems  certain  that  the  beds  of  both 
streams  are  subject  to  frequent  changes,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  identify  with  any  certainty  the 
Island  of  the  Triumvirs.  (Calindri,  IHssertazione 
deW  Isola  del  Triunwirato,  Cramer's  Italy,  vol.  i. 
p.  88.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BONCNIA  (Bovwia).  1.  {Banottorf)  a  fort 
built  by  the  Romans  in  Pannonia,  opposite  to  Ona- 
grinum  on  the  Danube,  in  the  district  occupied  by 
the  lazyges.  It  was  the  station  of  the  fifth  cohort 
of  the  fifth  legion,  and  of  a  squadron  of  Dalmatian 
horsemen.  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  §  4;  Amm.  Marcxxi.  9, 
xxxi.  1 1 ;  Itm.  Anton,  p.  243 ;  Notit  Imp.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  lapydes  in  lllyris  Barbara,  of 
which  ruins  are  still  extant  near  Bunich,  (PtoL  ii. 
14.  §  4,  who  however  places  this  town  also  in  Pan- 
nonia.) 

3.  A  town  in  Upper  Moesia,  on  the  Danube, 
generally  identified  with  the  town  of  Bonui  near 
Widdm,  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  1 1 ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  2 19.) 
It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Benopia  (Bcyo- 
vla)  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  655 ;  oomp.  Procop. 
DeAedif.  iv.  6.  p.  290.)  [L.  S.] 

BONO'NIA.     [Gesoriacum.] 

BONTOBRICE.     [Baudobrica.] 

BO'ON  (JRwiv.  Vona),  a  cape  and  port  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus  (Arrian,  p.  417),  90  stadia  east  of 
Cape  Jasonium.  The  Turks  call  the  port  Vona  Li- 
man.  "  It  is  cnisidered  the  best  winter  harbour  on 
this  side  of  Constantinople,  preferable  even  to  that  of 
^nope,  on  account  of  the  greater  depth  of  water." 
(Hamilton,  Beeearchet,  ^.,  vol.  i.  p.  269.)    [G.  L.] 

B()OSU'RA(Bo<{(rovpa).  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  683),  iu 
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his  account  of  Cjpras,  mentions  this  place  along 
with  Treta,  as  following  Karion,  and  it  has  been 
identified  with  Bisur,  on  the  road  from  Kurion  to 
Paphos.  Ptolemy  (v.  1 4)  fixes  the  position  of  a  place 
which  he  calls  the  "  Ox's  Tail "  (OupA  Bo6s,  in  the 
Palat:  KAfiSe;  "Aic/xt),  quite  to  the  K£.  of  the 
island  of  Cjpnis.  In  Kiepert's  map  Boosura  has 
this  position.  Unless  there  were  two  places  of  this 
name,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile Strabo  and  Ptolemj. 
(Encrel,  Kyproi,  vol.  i.  p.  120.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BORA.     [Bermius.] 

BORBETOMAGUS(  FromM),thechicf  townof  the 

Vangiones,  who  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 

south  of  Maim.  The  position  of  Womit  on  the  road 

between  Maim  and  Strauhurg  identifies  it  with  the 

Borbetomagus  of  the  Itineraries.    The  town  was  also 

designated,  like  most  of  the  capital  towns  in  Gallia,  by 

tlie  name  of  the  people,  as  we  see  in  the  enumeration 

of  Ammianus  (xvi.  2)  :  "  Argentoratam  ....  Ne- 

metas,  et  Vangionas  et  Moguntiacum  civitates  bar- 

baroB  possidentes."  The  name  Wormatia,  which  was 

in  use  in  the  middle  ages,  according  to  D'Anville,  is 

evidently  a  corruption  of  Borbetomagus^^  f  G.  L.] 

r        . ,         BORCOVICUS,  ffotae-steeds,  on  the  hne  of  the 

iJcK. "ift/i ,    Vallum  in  Britain,  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in 

p,  n  i'y,  the  NotUia  Dignitatum.  [R.  G.  L.] 

^  BORE'UM,  BORI'ON  (B6pttov  &Kpoy).  \,{Itas 
T*n/onas)f  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica, 
forming  the  £.  headland  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  the 
W.  boundary  of  the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis,  being  a  little 
SW.  of  Hesperides  or  Berenice.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836 ; 
Plin.  V.4. ;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  3 ;  Stadiasm.^A47,  where  the 
error  of  700  for  70  is  obvious ;  Barth,  WanderungeUj 
Sec.  p.  365).  Adjacent  to  the  promontory  was  a 
small  port ;  but  there  was  a  much  more  considerable 
sea-port  town  of  the  same  name,  further  S.,  which 
was  inhabited  by  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  ascribed  their  temple  in  this  place  to 
S'tlomon.  Justinian  converted  the  temple  into  a 
Christian  church,  compelled  the  Jews  to  embrace 
Ghriiitianity,  and  fortified  the  place,  as  an  important 
post  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  (/<m.  Ant. 
p.  66;  Tab.  Pent.  ;  Stadiasm.  Lc;  Procop.  Aedif. 
vi.  2).  The  exact  position  of  this  southern  Boreum 
is  ditficnit  to  determine.     (Barth,  L  c.  Syrtbs.) 

2.  (P*.  Pedro  and  North  Cape\  the  northern 
headland  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  (Ceylon)  oppo- 
site to  the  promontory  of  Cory,  in  India.  (Ptol. 
vii.  4.  §  7 ;  Marc.  Heracl.  p.  26.)  [P.  S.] 

BORE'UM  PROM.  (BSp^ioy  &Kf>oy,  Ptol.  ii.  2), 
the  most  north-western  promontory  of  Ireland,  McUin 
Head.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BORGODI,  a  tribe  of  Arabians,  on  the  east  of 
the  Peninsula.  (Pliny,  vi.  28.  §  32.)  From  their 
neighbourhood  to  the  Catharrei — doubtless  identical 
with  the  Cadara  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  on  the  Persian 
Gulf, — they  must  have  been  situated  between  Ras 
Anfir&nd  Ras  Musaendom.  Forster  finds  the  name  in 
the  modem  Godo.  (^Aralna^  vol.  ii.p.  222.)  [G.W.] 

BORI'UM.     [BoRKUM.] 

BORMANUM.     [Dacia.] 

BORSIPPA  (B6p<rnnra,  Stcph.  B.;  Strab.  xvi. 
p.  738;  BSfKTtvwoSf  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  20:  £tk. 
Bop<rnnniv6sy,  a  town  in  Babylonia,  according  to 
Strabo,  but  according  to  Stephanus,  a  city  of  the 
Chaldaeans.  There  has  been  much  doubt  as  to  its 
exact  situation,  and  it  has  been  supposed,  from  the 
notice  in  Stephanus,  that  it  must  have  been  in  tlie 
southern  part  of  Babylonia.  It  is,  however,  more 
likely  that  it  was  near  Babylon,  as  Berossus  states 
that  Nabonnedus  (Belshazzar)  fled  thither,  on  the 
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capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  (Joeeph.  c.  Apion.  t. 
20 ;  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.)  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Barsita  (Bc(p<riTa)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  20. 
§  6,  viii.  20.  §  28)  represents  the  same  place.  Strabo 
(/.  c.)  states  that  B<»^ppa  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
Diana;  and  that  it  abounded  in  a  species  of  bat 
(vvicTepfs),  which,  when  salted,  was  used  for  food. 
He  mentions  also  a  sect  of  Chaldaean  astronomers 
who  were  called  Borsippeni,  probably  because  they 
resided  in  that  to^n.  According  to  Justin  (xii.  13) 
Alexander,  on  his  return  from  India,  when  warned 
by  the  Magi  not  to  enter  Babylon,  retired  to  Bor- 
sippa,  then  a  deserted  place. 

It  has  been  suspected  in  modem  days  that  the 
ancient  Borsippa  is  represented  by  the  celebrated 
mound  of  the  Birs-i^Nimriid,  and  Mr  Rich  (Mem. 
on  Babylon^  p.  73)  remarks  that  the  word  Birs  has 
no  meaning  in  Arabic  (the  common  langnage  of  the 
country),  while  these  ruins  are  called  by  the  natives 
Boursa,  which  resembles  the  Borsippa  of  Strabo 
(ibid.  p.  79).  He  adds,  that  the  Chaldee  word, 
Borsipj  from  which  the  Greeks  took  their  name,  is, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  the  name  of  a  place  in 
Babel,  near  the  Tower.  (Rich,  I.  c.)  On  the  black 
obelisk  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrud,  Col.  Raw- 
linson  reads  tlie  name  Borsippa,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  cities  of  Shinar,  remarking  that 
in  his  opinion  this  name  is  undoubted ;  as  it  occurs 
in  every  notice  of  Babylon,  from  the  earliest  time  to 
the  latest,  being  written  indifferently,  Bartsebah, 
Bartseleh,  or  Bartsira.  (As.  Jaum.  xii.  pt.  2,  pp. 
436-7.)  [V.] 

BORY'STHENES  (Bopwxe^iTjs),  BORU'- 
STHENES  (Inscr.  ap.  Grater,  pp.  297,  458),  after- 
wards DANAPRIS  {Advanpis:  Dnieper^  Dnyepr^ 
or  Dn^)j  the  chief  river  of  Scythia,  according  to 
the  early  writers,  or,  according  .to  the  later  nomen- 
clature, of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  and,  next  to  the  Ister 
(Danube),  the  lai^est  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  . 
Euxine,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  from  a  very  early 
period,  prohably  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  n.  c.  (Eudoc  p.  294;  Tzetz.  ad  Hes.  pp. 
24,  25,  Gaisf. ;  Hermann,  Opute.  vol.  ii.  p.  300; 
Ukert,  Geogr.  &c.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  17.)  By  means 
of  the  constant  intercourse  kept  up  with  the  Greek 
colonies  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  through 
the  narratives  of  travellers,  it  was  more  familiar  to 
the  Greeks  than  even  the  Ister  itself;  and  Aristotle 
reproaches  the  Athenians  for  spending  whole  days  in 
the  market  place,  listening  to  the  wonderful  stories 
of  voyagers  who  had  returned  from  the  Phasis  and 
the  Borysthenes  (ap.  Ath.  i.  p.  6 ;  comp.  Ukert,  pp. 
36,  449).  Herodotus,  who  had  himself  seen  it,  and 
who  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
river  of  the  earth  (iv.  17,  18,  53)  after  the  Nile, 
describes  it  as  falling  into  the  Pontus  (^Black  Sea) 
in  the  middle  of  the  coast  of  Scythia;  and,  as  known 
as  far  np  as  the  district  called  Gerrhus,  forty  days* 
sail  from  its  mouth  (iv.  53 :  respecting  the  difficulty 
which  some  have  found  in  the  number,  see  Baehr's 
note;  but  it  should  be  observed  that,  as  the  mam 
object  of  Herodotus  is  not  to  describe  how  far  it  was 
navigablej  but  how  far  it  was  ibioim,  he  might  be 
supposed  to  use  the  word  wKoos  in  a  loose  sense,  only, 
in  c.  71,  he  distinctly  says  that  the  river  is  navi- 
gable^  irpo<nr\crr65,  as  far  as  the  Gerrhi).  Above 
this  its  course  was  unknown;  but  below  Gerrhus  it 
flowed  from  N.  to  S.  through  a  country  which  was 
supposed  to  be  desert,  as  far  as  the  agricultural  Scy- 
thians, who  dwelt  along  its  lower  course  through  a 
distance  of  ten  (or  eleven)  dnys*  sail  from  its  mouth. 
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Near  the  sea  its  waters  mingled  with  lliose  of  the 
Hypamis  (^Boug\  that  ia,  as  tlie  historian  properly 
explains,  the  two  rivers  fell  into  a  small  lake 
(c\os),  a  terra  fairly  applicable  to  the  land-locked 
gnlf  still  called'  the  Lake  of  Dnieprovskoij  just  as 
the  Sea  of  Azov  also  was  called  a  lake.  The  hradland 
between  the  two  rivers  was  called  the  Promontory  of 
HippolaQs  ('Ixir^Xca»  fticp?}),  and  upon  it  stood  the 
temple  of  Uie  Mother  of  (he  Gods,  and  beyond  the 
temple,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hypanis,  the  celebrated 
Greek  colony  of  the  Borystheneitae  [Olbia]. 
Though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Nile  for  the 
benefits  it  conferred  on  the  people  living  on  its  shores, 
Herodotns  regarded  the  Borysthenes  as  surpassing, 
in  these  respects,  all  other  rivers;  for  the  pastures  on 
its  banks  were  most  rich  and  beautiful,  and  the  cul- 
tivated land  most  fertile;  its  fish  were  most  abundant 
^nd  excellent;  it  was  most  sweet  to  drink,  and  its 
stream  was  clear,  while  the  neighbouring  rivers  were 
turbid;  and  at  its  mouth  there  were  large  salting- 
pits,  and  plenty  of  great  fish  for  salting.  (Comp. 
Scymn.  Fr.  66,  foil.,  ed.  Hudson,  840,  foil.,  ed.  Mei- 
neke;  Die  Chiysost.  Or.  zxxi.  p.  75;  Eusfath.  ad 
Dion.  Perieg.  311;  Plin.  ix.  15.  s.  17.)  The  only 
tributary  which  Herodotus  mentions  is  the  Panti- 
CAPES,  fidling  into  the  Borysthenes  on  its  eastern 
side  (iv.  54).  He  considered  the  Gerrhus  as  a 
branch  thrown  off  by  the  Borysthenes  (iv.  56 ;  Ger- 
rhus). The  account  of  Herodotus  is,  as  usual, 
closely  followed  by  Mela  (ii.  1.  §  6). 

As  to  the  sources  of  the  river,  Herodotns  declares 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  Greek  knew  where  they 
were;  and  that  the  Nile  and  the  Borysthenes  were 
the  only  rivers  whose  sources  were  unknown;  and  the 
sources  were  still  unknown  to  Strabo  (ii.  p.  107,  vil. 
p.  289).  Pliny  says  that  it  takes  its  rise  among  the 
Neuri  (iv.  12.  s.  26;  oomp.  Solin.  15;  Mart.  Cap. 
vi.;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  §  40).  Ptolemy  (iiL  5. 
§  16)  assigns  to  the  riVer  two  sources;  the  northern- 
most being  SW.  of  M.  Budinns,  in  52°  long,  and  53° 
laL,  by  which  he  evidently  means  that  which  is  still 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  river,  and  which  lies 
among  the  swamps  of  the  Akauk  hills  N.  of  Smo- 
Unsk  :  the  other  branch  flows  from  the  lake  Ama- 
docas,  which  he  places  In  53°  30'  long.,  and  50°  20' 
lat.  Some  geographers  suppose  that  this  branch 
was  the  Beresina,  which,  being  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  us  the  principal  stream,  gave  its  name  to  the 
whole  river,  in  the  Hellenized  form  Bopv(r64yris ;  but 
this  view  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  relative 
positions  as  laiddown  by  Ptolemy,  unless  there  be  an 
error  in  the  numbers. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  river  was 
navigable  for  40  days'  sail  from  its  mouth,  is  re- 
peated by  Scymnus  of  Chios  and  other  late  writers 
(Scymn.  Fr.  70,  ed.  Hudson,  843,  ed.  Meineke; 
Anon.  Peripl.  Pont.  p.  8) ;  but  Strabo  makes  its 
navigable  course  only  600  stadia,  or  60  geographical 
miles  (vii.  p.  306).  The  discrepancy  may  be  par- 
tially removed  by  supposing  the  former  statement  to 
refer  to  the  whole  navigation  of  the  river,  which  ex- 
tends from  SmoUmk  to  the  mouth,  with  an  inter- 
ruption caused  by  a  series  of  thirteen  cataracts  near 
Kidaekj  below  Kieff;  and  the  latter  to  the  unin- 
terrupted navigation  below  these  cataracts;  but  still 
the  difficulty  remains,  that  the  space  last  mentioned 
is  260  miles  long;  nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  He> 
xodotos  was  acquainted  with  the  river  above  the 
cataracts. 

The  month  of  the  river  is  placed  by  Strabo  at  the 
^.  extremity  of  the  Euxine,  on  Uic  some  meridian 
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with  Byzantium,  at  a  distance  of  3800  stadia  fixun 
that  city,  and  5000  stadia  from  the  Hellespont:  op- 
posite to  the  mouth  is  an  island  with  a  harbour  (Strab. 
i.  p.  63,  ii.  pp.  71,  107,  125,  vii.  289,  306).  Pliny 
gives  120  M.  P.  as  the  distance  between  its  mouth 
and  that  of  the  Tyrns  (^Dniester)^  and  mentions  the 
lake  into  which  it  falls  (iv.  12.  s.  26;  see  above). 
Ptolemy  places  its  mouths,  in  the  plural,  in  57°  30' 
long,  and  48°  30'  hit.  (iii.  5.  §  6).  He  also  gives  a 
list  of  the  towns  on  its  banks  (§  28).  Dionysius 
Periegetes  (311)  states  that  the  river  falls  into  the 
Euxine  in  front  of  the  promontory  of  Criu-Metopon, 
and  (542)  that  the  island  of  Leuce  lay  opposite  to 
its  mouth.     [Lruce.] 

In  addition  to  the  statements  of  Herodotus  re- 
specting the  virtues  of  the  river,-  the  later  writers 
tell  us  that  its  banks  were  well  wooded  (Dio  Chry- 
sost.  /.  c. ;  Amm.  Marc.  /.  c);  and  that  it  was 
remarkable  for  the  blue  colour  which  it  assumed  in 
the  summer,  and  for  the  lightness  of  its  water, 
which  floated  on  the  top  of  the  water  of  the  Hypanis, 
except  when  the  wind  was  S.,  and  then  the  Hypanis 
was  uppennost  (Ath.  ii.  p.  42 ;  Aristot.  ProhL 
xxiii.  9;  Plin.  xxxi.  5.  s.  31.) 

The  later  writers  call  it  by  the  name  of  Danapris, 
and  sometimes  confound  it  with  the  Ister  (Anon. 
Per.  PonL  Eux.  pp.  148,  150,  151,  166;  Gronov. 
pp.  7,  8,  9,  16,  Hudson):  indeed  they  make  a  con- 
fusion among  all  the  rivers  from  the  Danube  to  the 
TanaTs,  which  proves  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Euxine  was  inferior  to  that  pos- 
sessed in  the  classical  period.  (Ukert,  Gtogr.  vol. 
iii.  p.  191.)  A  few  minor  particulars  may  be  found 
in  the  following  writers  (Marcian.  Herac.  p.  55; 
Priscion.  Perieg.  304,  558;  Avien.  Dtseript.  Orb. 
721).  Respecting  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  people  Borystheneitae,  see  Oldia.       [P.  S.] 

BOSARA  (B(^apa)^  a  town  of  the  Sachalitae 
(Ptol.  vi.  7),  at  the  south»«ast  of  Arabia,  near  tlie 
Didymi  Montes.  [See  Ba3A.]  Forstor  finds  it  in 
Maeora^  a  little  to  the  south.of  Ras-el-Hoit  (Arabia^ 
voLii.  p.182.)  [G.W.] 

BO'SPORUS  CIMME'RIUS  (B6<nropos  Kififil- 
pioff  Herod. iv.  12, 100;  KifAfi(puc65y  Strab.;  Polyb.: 
Strait  of  Yeni  Kale)^  the  narrow  passage  connecting 
the  Palus  Maeotis  with  the  Euxine.  The  Cimme- 
rians, to  whom  it  owes  its  name  (Strab.  vii.  p.  309, 
xi.  p.  494),  are  described  in  the  Odyssey  (xi.  14)  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  ocean-stream,  immersed  in  dark- 
ness, and  unblest  by  the  rays  of  Helios.  This 
people,  belonging  portly  to  legend,  and  partly  to  his- 
tory, seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese  {Crimea)^  and  of  tlie  territory 
between  that  peninsula  and  the  river  Tyias  (Dmes- 
ter\  when  the  Greeks  settled  on  these  coasts  in  the 
7th  century  b.  c.  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  voL  iii. 
p.  313.) 

The  length  of  the  strait  was  estimated  at  60 
stadia  (Polyb.  iv.  39),  and  its  breadth  varied  from 
30  (Polyb.  I.  c.)  to  70  stadia.  (Strab.  p.  310.) 
An  inscription  discovered  on  a  marble  column  states 
**  that  in  the  year  1068,  Prince  Gleb  measured  the 
sea  on  the  ice,  and  that  the  distance  from  Tmtttarat' 
can^Taman)  to  Kerttch  was  9,384  fathoms.  (Jones, 
TraveUf  vol.  ii.  p.  197.)  The  greater  part  of  the 
channel  is  lined  with  sand-banks,  and  is  shallow,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Polybius,  and  as  it  may  always 
be  expected  to  remain,  from  the  crookedness  of  the 
passage,  which  pix'vents  the  fair  rush  of  the  stiram 
from  the  N.,  and  favours  the  sccnmulation  of  de- 
posit.    But  the  soundings  deepen  as  the  passitgo 
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opena  into  the  Enxine.  (Jbtim.  G^og.  Soc.  vol.  i 
p.  106.) 

Panticapaeam  or  Bosporns,  the  metropolis,  a  Mi- 
lesian coloDj,  was  situated  on  the  W.  edge  of  the 
strait,  where  the  breadth  of  the  cliannel  was  about 
8  miles.  (Strab.  p.  309.)  [Pantioapakum.] 
From  Panticapaeum  the  territory  extended,  on  a  low 
level  line  of  coast  well  Icnown  to  the  Athenian  mer- 
chants, for  a  distance  of  530  stadia  (Strab.  l  c),  or 
700  stadia  (Arrian,  PeripL  Mar,  Eux.)  to  Theo- 
dosia,  also  a  Milesian  colony.  [Thbodosia.] 
The  difference  of  distance  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  lower  estimate  being  probably  inland  distance; 
the  other,  the  winding  circuit  of  the  coast  Between 
these  two  ports  lay  the  following  towns  from  N.  to 
S.:  DiA  (Plin.  iv.  24;  Steph.  B.  places  it  on  the 
Phasis  8.V.  TyreeUUaf  of  Ptolemy,  iii.  6);  Nym- 
PHAEUM  (Nv^t^tby.  Ptol.  /.  c;  Strab.  p.  309 ;  Plin. 
I,  c. ;  Anon.  Peripl.  Mar.  Eux.)y  of  which  there  are 
ruins  (Jones,  TraveUj  toI.  ii.  p.  214) ;  AcraCAk/kk, 
Strab.  xi.  p.  494;  Anon.  Peripl.\  Plin.  L  e. ;  Hiero- 
des);  Cttaea  or  Cytab  (Kvraia,  Steph.;  K^ou, 
Anon.  Peripl. ;  Plin.  I.  c.) ;  Cazeca  (Kd^cira, 
Arrian,  PeripL),  280  stadia  from  Theodosia.  To 
the  N.  of  Panticapaeum  lay,  at  a  distance  of  20 
stadia  (Strab.  p.  310),  Myrmecium  (Mvp/x^fcioy, 
Strab.  2Lc.,  p.  494 ;  MeL  ii.  1.  §  3 ;  Plin.  /.  c),  and,  at 
double  that  distance,  Parthenium  (Uapeiytoy, 
Strab.  L  c.}.  Besides  the  territory  already  de- 
scribed, the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  had  possessions 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait.  Their  cities  com- 
mencing with  the  N.  are  Cimmericum  (KxjK/xcpi- 
K6yy  Strab.  p.  494),  formerly  called  Cbrberion 
(Plin.  vi.  6  :  Temruk  f ) ;  Patraeus  (Tlarpat^s, 
Strab.  /.  c.) ;  Cepi  Milbsiorum  (Krpros,  K^iroi, 
Strab.  I.  e.;  Anon.  PeripL '^  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  19.  §  5: 
Sienna)y  where  was  the  monument  of  the  Queen 
Gomosanja;  and  Phanagoria  (^TmiUaraJum  or 
Taman).     [Phakaoobia.] 

The  political  limits  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
varied  considerably.  In  its  pahniest  days  the  terri- 
tory extended  as  far  N.  as  the  Tanais  (Strab.  p. 
495),  while  to  the  W.  it  was  bounded  on  the  inland 
side  by  the  mountains  of  Theodosia.  This  fertile 
but  narrow  region  was  the  granary  of  Giveoe,  espe- 
cially of  Athens,  which  drew  annually  from  it  a 
supply  of  400,000  medinmi  of  com. 

Panticapaeum  was  the  capital  of  a  Greek  kingdom 
which  existed  for  several  centuries.  The  succession 
of  its  kings,  extending  for  several  centuries  before 
and  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  would  be  very  obscure 
were  it  not  for  certain  passages  in  Strabo,  Diodoms 
Siculus,  Lucian,  Polyaenus,  and  Constantino  Pcn*- 
phyrogeneta,  with  the  coins  and  inscriptions  found 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  enumerate 
the  series  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus,  as  full  in- 
formation is  under  most  of  the  heads  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Biography.  The  list  has  been  drawn 
up  mainly  from  tlie  article  in  Ertch  and  Gruber's 
EncyclopSdie,  compared  with  Eckhel,  vol.  iiL  p. 
306,  and  Clinton,  Fasti  HeU.  vol.  ii.  App.  13 ;  see 
also  Mem.  de  VAcad.  dee  Inecr.  vol.  vi.  p.  549; 
Baottl  Bochette,  Antijuitds  Grecquee  du  Bosphore 
Cimmerien. 


First  Dynasty. 

Archaeanactidae 

Spartacus  (on  coins  Spartocus) 

SeleucuB 


B.C. 

602—480. 
480—438. 
431—427. 


BOSPORUS  THBACIUS. 
*  *  *  An  Iwtervai  of  20  Years. 

B.C. 

Satyms  .  -  -     407—393. 

Leucon  ...    393 — 353. 

Spartacus  11.^  ...     353 — 348. 

Parysades         -  -  •     348 — 310. 

Satyrus  IL       -  -  -  310. 

Prytanis  -  -  -    310—309. 

Eumelus  ...    309 — 304. 

Spartacus  III.  ...  304 — 284. 
Here  the  copies  of  Diodoms  desert  us.  The  following 
names  have  been  made  out  from  Lucian  and  Polyae- 
nus in  the  interval  between  Spartacus  IIL  and 
Mithridates,  to  whom  the  last  Parysades  surren- 
dered his  kingdom. 

Leucanor,    treacherously    murdered.      (Lucian, 
Toxar.  50.) 

Eubiotus,  bastard  brother  of  Leucanor.    (Lucian^ 
Toxar.  51.) 

Satjmis  III.    (Polyaenus,  viiL  55.) 

Gorgippus.    (Polyaenus,  I.  c) 

S^rtacus  IV. 

Parysades  II.,  who  gave  up  the  crown  to  Mithri- 
dates. 

Mithridates  VI.,  king  of  Pontus. 

Machares,   regent  (^  the   Bosporus   under  his 
father  for  14  years. 


B.C. 

-  63 — 48. 

-  48—14. 

-  14—13. 

-  13—12. 


Phamaces  IL      - 
Asander  ... 
Scribonius,  usurper 
Polemon  I.  .  . 

Pythodoris  -  -  -     —    — 

idiescuporis  I.,  and  his  brother  Cotys. 
Sauromates  I.,  his  wife  GcpaepiriS|  contem.  with 
Tiberius. 

A.D. 

Polemon  IL         -  -  -    38^-42. 

Mithridates  IL     -  .  .    42 — 49. 

Cotys      ....    49—83. 

Rhescuporis,  contem.  with  Domitlan. 

Sauromates  IL,  contem.  with  Trajan. 

Cotys  IL,  died  a.  d.  132. 

Rhaemetiilces       ...  132 — 164. 

Eupator  -  .  -  164 

Sauromates  III. 

Rhescuporis  III. 

Cotys  III.,  contem.  with  Caracalla  and  Severus. 


A.D. 

-  235—239. 

-  235—269. 

-  276. 


Ininthemems     - 

Rhescuporis  IV. 

Sauromates  IV.  (V.)       - 

Teiranes  reigned  2  or  3  years. 

Thothorses  reigned  25  years,  ootem.  with  Dio- 
cletian. 

Sauromates  V.  (VI.)       -  -  302--305. 

[Rhadameadis  or  Rhadampsis]     -311 — 319. 

Sauromates  VI.  (VII.)    -  -  306 — 320. 

Rhescuporis  V.  -  -  -  320 — 344. 

Sauromates  VU.  (VIIL) 

[E.  B.  J.] 

BO'SPORUS  THRA'CIUS  (B<J(nro/>of  ep^ior: 
J?t&.  Boow4$pios,  Bo<nrop(a,  Boowopioj'ijs,  Bo<nropi7- 
v6%^  Steph.  B. :  Adj.  Bosp(ntmus,  Bosporeus,  Bospori- 
cus,  Bosporius),  the  strait  which  unites  the  watera 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  Propontis. 

I.  Th»  Name.  —  According  to  legend,  it  was  here 

that  the  cow  lo  made  her  passage  from  one  continent 

to  the  other,  and  hence  the  name,  celebrated  alike  in 

I  the  fables  and  the  history  of  antiquity.    (ApoUod* 


bosp6rus  thracius. 

ii.  1.  §  2.)  Before  this  it  had  been  called  Tl6pos 
Op^icios.  (Apollod.  I,  c.)  Afterwards  the  natives 
(rare  it  the  name  of  Mvfftos  B6anopos,  (Dionjs.  ap, 
Strab.  xiL  p.  566.)  Finall/  the  epithet  Sp4icios 
came  into  use.  (Strab.  L  c;  Herod,  iv.  83 ;  Eustath. 
ad  Diom^,  Perieg.  140.)  Sometimes  rb  aT6fm  rod 
ndrrov.  (Xenoph.;  Strab.;  Poljb.)  So  also  the 
Latin  writers  Os  Ponticum  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  54),  Os 
Poiiti  (Gic.  Verr.  ii.  4,  58),  and  Ostium  Ponti  (Gic 
Tvge.  L  20>  Pomponius  Mela  (L  19.  §  5)  calls  it 
"  canalis,"  and  divides  it  into  the  strait  "  faaces " 
and  the  month  ^  os."  Its  modem  name  is  the 
Channel  of  Constanimople^  in  Turkish  Boghas, 

IL  Phytieal  Features.  —  The  origin  of  the  Thra- 
cian  Bosporus  has  attracted  attention  from  the 
earliest  times;  among  the  ancients  the  commonly 
received  opnion  was,  that  the  Euxine  had  been 
originallj  separated  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
that  this  chumel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hellespont,, 
had  been  made  by  some  violent  efibrt  of  nature,  or 
by  the  so-called  deluge  of  Deucalion.  (Diod.  v.  47 ; 
Plin.  vi  1 ;  c<xnp.  Arist«  Meteorolog.  L  14,  24.) 
The  gedogical  appearances,  which  imply  volcanic 
action,  confirm  this  cnrrent  tradition.  Clarke {Tra- 
veU,  vol.  ii.)  and  Androesy  (  Vogcige  h  VEmbouchure 
de  la  Mer  Noire,  ou  Essai  sur  le  Boiphore)  have 
noticed  the  igneous  diaracter  of  the  rocks  on  either 
side  of  the  channeL  Strickland  {Geol.  Traiu. 
2nd  series,  vol.  v.  p.  386),  in  his  paper  on  the  geo- 
Itigy  of  this  district,  states  that  these  pyrogenous 
rocks,  consisting  of  trachyte  and  trachytic  oonglome" 
rate,  protrude  through  beds  of  slate  and  limestone, 
which,  from  the  fossils  they  contain,  he  assigns  to 
the  Silurian  system.  The  prevailing  colour  of  these 
rocks  is  greenish,  owing  to  the  presence  of  copper, 
which  gave  the  name  of  Gyaneae  to  the  weather- 
beaten  rocks  of  the  Symplegades.  (Daubeny,  Vol- 
canot,  p.  335.)  This  channel  forms,  in  its  windings, 
a  chain  of  seven  lakes.  According  to  the  law  of  all 
atuaries,  these  seven  windings  are  indicated  by  seven 
promontories,  fanning  as  many  corresponding  bays 
OD  the  opposite  coast;  the  projections  on  the  one 
shore  being  similar  to  the  indentations  on  the  other. 
Seven  currents,  in  different  directions,  follow  the 
windings  of  the  coast.  Each  has  a  counter  current, 
and  the  water,  driven  with  violence  into  the  separate 
bays,  flows  upward  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the 
other  half  of  the  channel.  Tiiis  phenomenon  has 
been  noticed  by  Pdybius  (iv.43);  he  describes  "  the 
current  as  first  striking  against  the  promontory  of 
Hennaenm.  From  thence  it  is  deflected  and  forced 
against  the  opposite  side  of  Asia,  and  thence  in  like 
manner  back  again  to  that  of  Europe,  at  the  Hes- 
tiaean  promontory,  and  from  thence  to  Bous,  and 
finally  to  the  point  of  Byzantium.  At  this  point,  a 
small  part  of  the  stream  enters  the  Horn  or  Port, 
while  the  rest  or  greater  part  flows  away  towards 
Chalcedon."  Rennel  (Comp.  Geog.  yo\.u.  p.  404), 
in  his  discussion  upon  the  harbour  current  of  Con 
stantinople,  remarks  that  it  is  probable  Pdybins  was 
not  altogether  accurate  in  his  descripticm  of  the  in- 
dented motions  of  the  stream,  or  where  he  says  tliat 
the  outer  current  flows  toward  Chalcedon.  The 
stream  in  a  crooked  passage  is  not  (as  Polybius 
supposes)  bandied  about  from  one  point  to  another, 
but  is  rather  thrown  oflf  fipom  (me  bay  to  the  bay  on 
the  opposite  side,  by  the  agency  of  the  intermediate 
point. 

Herodotus  (iv.  85)  makes  the  length  of  the  Bos- 
porus to  be  120  stadia,  but  does  not  state  where  it 
begins  or  ends.    Polybius  (iv.  39)  assigns  to  it  the 
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same  lengUi;  this  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
computation,  the  measurement  being  made  from  the 
New  Castles  to  as  far  as  the  town  of  Chalcedon. 
(Milman's  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  5 ;  comp.  Menippus, 
ap.  Steph,  B.  ».  v.  XaXieffiew.)  The  real  length 
appeans  to  be  about  17  miles.  The  breadth  is  va- 
riously estimated  by  different  writers.  Strabo  (ii. 
p.  125;  comp.  vii.  p.  319)  seems  to  say  the  narrow- 
est part  is  4  stadia  broad,  and  Herodotus  (I.  c ) 
makes  the  width  the  same  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Euzine.  But  Polybius  (iv.  43)  says  the  narrowest 
part  is  about  the  Hermaoan  promontory,  somewhere 
midway  between  the  two  extremities,  and  computes 
the  breadth  at  not  leas  than  5  stadia.  Pliny  (iv. 
24)  says  that  at  the  spot  where  Dareius  joined  the 
bridge  the  distance  was  500  paces.  Chesney  {Ea- 
ped.  Euphrat,  voL  i.  p.  326)  makes  out  the  width 
at  the  narrowest  point,  between  Rumili-HUdr  and 
AnaddU-Hiadr,  to  be  about  600  yards.  Further 
onwards  the  channel  varies  in  breadth,  from  600  or 
700  yards  to  about  1000  yards,  and  at  the  gate  of 
the  Seraglio  it  extends  as  far  as  1640  yards.  The 
two  great  continents,  though  so  slightly  removed 
from  one  another,  are  not,  it  seems,  as  Phny  (vi.  1) 
states,  quite  within  the  range  of  the  human  voice, 
nor  can  the  singing  of  the  buds  on  one  coast,  nor 
the  barking  of  dogs  on  the  other,  be  heaid.  With 
r^aid  to  the  well-known  theory  of  Polybius  as  to 
the  choking  up  of  the  Black  Sea  (Euxeinus),  it  may 
be  observ^,  that  the  soundings  which  have  been 
made  in  this  strait  show  a  great  depth  of  water. 
{Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  107.) 

UL  Hiitory  and  AtOiquUie*,  —  The  pressuig  for • 
ward  by  the  Hellenic  race  towards  the  east  about 
twelve  centuries  before  our  aera,  when  regarded  as 
an  historical  event,  is  called  the  Expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchis.  According  to  Humboldt 
{Cornioa,  vol.  ii.  p.  140,  Eng.  trans.),  the  actual 
reality,  which  in  this  narration  is  clothed  in  a  my- 
thical garby  or  mingled  with  ideal  features  to  which 
the  minds  of  the  narrators  gave  birth,  was  the  ful- 
filment of  a  national  deaure  to  open  the  inhospitable 
Euxine.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  names  of 
many  of  the  places  of  the  two  opposite  coasts  bear 
evidence  to  their  supposed  connection  with  this  period 
of  Grecian  adventure,  while  the  crowd  of  temples  and 
votive  altars  which  were  scattered  in  such  lavish 
profusion  upon  tlie  richly  wooded  banks  of  the  strait 
dbplayed  the  enterprise  or  the  fSears  of  the  later 
mariners  who  ventured  on  the  traces  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. The  Bosporus  has  been  minutely  described 
by  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  the  author  of  an  ivd- 
ir\ov5  Bo€nr6poVy  about  A.  D.  190  (Hudson,  G^. 
Minor,  vol.  iii.),  and  by  P.  Gylllus,  a  French  tra- 
veller of  the  16th  century  (Gronovii  Thesawrus, 
vol  vi.  p.  3086),  Toumefort  ( Voyage  au  Levant, 
Lettre  XV.),  and  Von  Hammer  (^Conatantinopel  und 
die  Bo$porm). 

A.  The  European  CoatL 

1.  AiAKTEiox  {Funduldu),  an  altar  erected  to 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  and  the  temple  of  Ptolemaens 
Philadelphus,  to  whom  the  Byzantines  paid  divine 
honours.    (Dionys.  B.) 

2.  Petra  Thbrmastis  {Beschiktasche  or  Cradle 
Stone),  a  rock  dUstinguished  for  its  form ;  the  road- 
stead near  this  rock  was  formerly  called  Pkktecori- 
cox,  or  Anchorage  of  the  Fifiy-oared  Ships.  Not 
far  from  this  was  the  Jasonium,  called  by  the  later 
Greeks  Diplokion,  or  double  column,  and  the  laurel 
grove.    (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Aa^i^.) 
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3.  Arciiias  {Ortaioi). 

4.  Ana  PLUS  {KuruUchesmtt)  or  Vicu8  Mi- 
CHAEUCUS,  from  the  celebrated  church  to  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  which  Constantine  the  Great  erected 
(Sozomen,  //.  E.  ii.  3),  and  Justinian  renewed  with 
BO  much  magnificence.  (Procop.  Aedif.  i.  8.)  In 
the  5th  century  this  place  was  remarkable  for  the 
Stylites  or  Pillar  Saints.     (Cedrcnus,  p.  340.) 

5.  Uestiae  (^AmatLdhoi)^  the  point  of  the  rocky 
promontory  which  here  shuts  in  the  Bosporus  within 
its  narrowest  breadth,  and  therefore  produces  the 
greatest  current  in  the  channel  (jiiya  /^cv/ao,  Polyb. 
I.  c).  Here  stood  the  church  of  S.  Theodora,  in 
which,  under  Alexius,  the  son  of  Manuel  Comnenus, 
the  conspiracy  against  the  Protosebast  was  com- 
menced.    (Le  Beau,  Ba*  Empire^  vol.  ivi.  p.  314.) 

6.  Chelae  {Bdfek)^  a  bay  on  which  was  a  temple 
to  Artemis  Dictynna. 

7.  Pkomontorium  HEJU[ABUH(/2umt7^^tifdr), 
the  promontory  at  the  foot  of  wliich  Mandrocles  built 
the  dridge  of  Dareius,  though  its  site  must  not  be 
looked  for  in  a  straight  line  between  Rumili-Hudr 
and  AnadoU'Hitdr^  but  a  little  higher  up,  where 
the  sea  is  more  tranquil.  On  this  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  were  the  old  catties  which,  under  the  Greek 
emjure,  were  used  as  state  prisons,  under  the  tre- 
mendous name  of  Lethe,  or  towers  of  oblivion  (Gibbon, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  6),  and  were  destroyed  and  strengthened 
by  Mohammed  II.  before  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 

8.  PoRTUS  MULXBRU3I  (^BaltdHmon,  Plin.  iv.  12 ; 
eomp.  Steph.  B.  *.  v.  TwfcuKoir6\is). 

9.  Sinus  Lasthenes  or  Leosthenes  (JStema^ 
Steph.  B.  /.  c).  The  reading  in  Pliny  (/.  c.)  tthould 
be  Leosthenes,  instead  of  Casthenes,  called  by  the 
later  Byzantines  Sosthenes  (Niceph.  p.  35;  comp. 
Epigram  by  Leont.  SchoL  Anthol  PUmud.  284),  the 
fairest,  largest,  aad  most  remarkable  harbour  of  the 
whole  Bosporus. 

10.  Cautes  Bacx^hiae  (Jenikoi)^  bo  called  be- 
cause the  currents,  dancing  like  Bacchanals,  beat 
against  the  shore. 

11.  Pharmacia  (Therapia^f  derived  its  name 
from  the  poison  which  Medea  threw  upon  tlie  coast. 
The  euphemism  of  later  ages  has  converted  the 
poison  into  health. 

12.  Claves  Ponti  {Kefslibat),  the  key  of  the 
Kuxine,  as  here  the  first  view  of  the  open  sea  is  ob- 
tained. 

13.  Sinus  Profundus  (Ba^ifoAiroj :  Bujuk- 
dereK). 

14.  SiMAS  (^Megaibwmu), 

15.  ScLETRiNAS  (Sartgavt). 

16.  Serapeion  {RumiU-kawdky  Polyb.  iv.  39). 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  319)  calls  it  the  temple  of  the  By- 
zantines, and  the  one  on  the  opposite  shore  the  temple 
of  the  Chalcedonians.  The  Genoese  castles,  which 
defended  the  Strait  and  levied  the  toll  of  the  Bospo- 
rus in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  were  situ- 
ated on  the  summits  of  two  opposite  hills. 

17.  Gypopolis  {Karibdscfie)j  the  mass  of  rock 
which  closes  the  harbour  of  Bujukliman  (Portus 
Ephbsiorum). 

18.  Cyanbab  Insulae  (Kvoi^cou,  Herod,  iv.  85, 
89;  Diod.  v.  47,  xi.  3;  Strab.  i.  p.  21  ;  Dem.  de 
FaJs,  Leg.  p.  429 ;  a5vA«wA^a8«f,  Eurip.  Med.  2, 
1263;  Iphig.  in  Taur.  241;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  22; 
nXoyicTai,  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  860,  939;  comp.  Plin. 
vi.  12),  the  islands  which  lie  off  tlie  mouth  of  the 
channel.  Strabo  (p.  319)  correctly  describes  their 
number  and  situation;  he  calls  them  "two  little 
isles,  one  upon  the  European,  and  the  other  on  the 
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Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  separated  from  each  other 
by  20  stadia."  The  more  ancient  accounts,  repre- 
senting them  as  sometimes  separated,  and  at  other 
times  joined  together,  were  explained  by  Tonmefort, 
who  observed  that  each  of  them  consists  of  one 
craggy  island,  but  that  when  the  sea  is  disturbed  the 
water  covers  the  lower  parts,  so  as  to  make  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  either  resemble  insular  rocks.  They 
are,  in  fact,  each  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  kind  of 
isthmus,  and  appear  as  islands  when  this  is  inun- 
dated, which  always  happens  in  stonny  weather. 
Upon  the  one  on  tlie  European  side  are  the  remains 
of  the  altar  dedicated  by  the  Romans  to  Apolla 
(Clarke,  Tratels,  vol.  ii.  p.  431.) 

B.  The  Asiatic  Coast 

1.  Anctraeum  Prom.  (Jwn-burvn), 

2.  Coeaciuh  Prom.  {FU-hurun), 

3.  Panteichion  or  Mancipium. 

4.  EsTlAE  (Plin.  v.  43). 

5.  Hieron  (^Anad6ll-hnpdk\  the  ^  sacred  open- 
ing "  at  which  Jason  is  said  to  have  offered  sacrifice 
to  the  twelve  gods.  (Polyb.  iv.  43.)  Here  was  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Urius  (Arrian,  PeripL  ad  fin.),  or 
temple  of  the  Chalcedonians.  (Strab.  p.  319.)  It 
has  been  supposed  that  it  was  from  this  temple  that 
Dareius  sun^eyed  the  Euxine.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  But 
as  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  Herodotus's  statement 
with  the  common  notion  of  the  situation  of  the 
temple,  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  took  phice  some- 
where at  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  as,  from  its  pe- 
culiar sanctity,  the  whole  district  went  under  this 
general  title.  This  spot,  as  the  place  for  levying 
duties  on  the  vessels  sailing  m  and  out  of  the  Euxine, 
was  wrested  from  the  Byzantines  by  Prusias,  who 
carried  away  all  the  materials.  On  making  peace, 
he  was  obliged  to  restore  them.  (Polyb.  iv.  50 — 52.) 
Near  this  place,  on  a  part  of  the  shore  which  Pro-' 
copius  (^Aedif.  i.  9)  calls  Mochadium,  Justinian 
dedicated  a  church  to  the  archangel  Michael;  the 
guardianship  of  the  strait  being  consigned  to  the 
leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

6.  Aroyronium  Pro»l,  with  a  Kosocominm  or 
hospital  built  by  Justinian.     (Procup.  I.  c.) 

7.  The  Couch  {KKitrji)  of  Heracles  (Jwcha 
Tagh\  or  mountain  of  Joshua,  because,  according  to 
Moslem  belief,  Joshua  is  buried  here. —  Giant 9 
Mountain. 

8.  Sinus  Amycus  (Beghos)^  with  the  spot  named 
Adiptni  Mm¥oii4tnitf  finom  the  laurel  which  caused 
insanity  in  those  that  wore  the  branches.  Situated 
80  stadia  from  Byzantium,  and  40  from  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Urius  (Arrian,  Pertpi.),  formerly  famous  for 
the  sword-fish,  which  have  now  disappeared  from 
the  Bosporus. 

9.  Nicopous  (Plin.  v.  43 ;  comp.  Steph.  B.  s. «.). 

10.  EcHAEA  irtpt^hoov.  or  "  stream-girt"  (Kan- 

diuy 

11.  pROTos  and  Deuteros  Discus  (TPoifowro* 
"Axpai :  Ktdle-hagdschessi)^  or  blufis  against  which 
the  waters  beat  At  this  part  of  the  coast,  called 
by  Procopius  {Aedif.  i.  8)  BpdxtM,  or,  in  earlier 
times,  np6oxBoi^  from  its  jutting  out,  Justinian 
built  the  church  to  the  archangel  Michael  which 
faced  the  one  on  the  European  coast. 

12.  Chrysopous.  [Chrysopolis.]    rE.B.J.] 
BOSTRA(to  ESarpa,  ri  E6<rrpa:  O.T.  Bozrah, 

properly  BoTZRAH;  LXX.  Bo<r<J/» :  Eth.Eo(TTpriv6Sf 
Boarpouosy  Steph.  B. :  Busrali, Boszrah,  Botzra,  Ru. ), 
a  city  of  Arabia,  in  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  a 
little  more  than  1^  S.  of  Damascus.    It  lay  in  tho 
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8.  part  of  the  district  of  Annmitis,  the  modern  Haou- 
mn,  of  which  it  was  the  capital  in  the  middle  ages 
(Abalfeda),  and  is  still  one  of  its  chief  cities. 

Respecting  Its  earliest  history,  doabts  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  identity  of  the  Bozrah  of  the  0.  T. 
with  the  Bostra  of  writers  under  the  Soman  empire, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  former  was  a  principal 
city  of  the  Edomltes,  whose  territory,  it  is  urged, 
lay  too  fiu-  S.  to  include  the  site  of  Bostra  (J3en. 
xxxvi  33;  Is.  zzziy.  6,  Iziii.  1;  Jer,  zlix.  13,  22; 
yltnos,  i.  12),  while,  in  one  passage  (Jer.  zlviii.  24), 
aBoGcrah  of  the  Moabites  is  mentioned;  and  hence, 
by  a  well-known  expedient  of  hasty  criticism,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  there  were  two  Bozrahs,  the  one 
belonging  to  Edom,  and  the  other  to  Moab ;  the  latter 
^mnesponding  to  Bostra  in  Auranitis,  and  the  former 
occupying  the  site  of  the  modem  Biu»eyra^  in  the 
mountains  of  Idumea.  But,  as  the  notices  of  Boz- 
nh  in  the  0.  T.  have  all  the  appearance  of  referring 
to  some  one  well-known  place,  and  as  the  extent  of 
the  territories  of  the  border  peoples  varied  greatly  at 
difierent  times,  it  is  at  least  equally  pro^ble  that 
the  presessions  of  Edom  extended  as  far  as  Bostra, 
and  that,  from  being  on  the  frontier  of  the  Moabites, 
it  had  been  taken  by  the  latter  when  Jeremiah  wrote. 
The  notice  of  Bossora  (Bdarco^  in  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees  (I  Mace.  v.  26)  confirms  this  view.  (Cal- 
met,  ad  Jer.  xlix.  13;  Von  Baumer,  Paldst  p.  165, 
and  in  Berghaus's  Xtmo^  1830,  p.  564;  Winer, 
BibL  Reahoorterbuch,  8.  v. ;  Kitto,  Pict.  BibL  n.  on 
Jer.  xlix.  13.) 

Cicero  mentions  an  independent  chieftain  of  Bostra 
{^Bottrenum:  <id  Q.F.  ii.  12).  The  city  was  beau- 
tified by  Trajan,  who  made  it  the  capittd  of  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Arabia,  an  event  commemorated  by 
the  inscription  NEA  TPAiANH  BOCTPA  on  its 
coins,  and  also  by  a  local  era,  which  dated  from  a.  d. 
105.  {Chron.  Patch,  p. 253,  ed.  Paris,  p.  472,  ed. 
Bonn;  Eckhel,  Ihctr.  Num.  Vet  vol.  iii.  p.  500,  et 
seq. :  John  Malahi  erroneously  ascribes  its  elevation 
to  Augustus,  instead  of  Trajan,  Chron.  ix.  p.  233, 
ed.  Bonn.)  Under  Alexander  Severus  it  was  made 
a  colony,   and  its  coins  bear  the  epigraph  nova 
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masc  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  272 ;  Eckhel,  I  c.)  The  em- 
peror Philip,  who  was  a  native  of  the  city,  conferred 
upon  it  the  title  of  Metropolis,  (Amm.  Marc  xiv. 
•8;  Eckhel,  p.  502  )  It  is  described  at  this  period 
as  a  great,  populous,  and  well  fortified  city  (Amm. 
Marc  /.  c),  lying  24  M.  P.  north-east  of  Adraa 
(^Edrei)j  and  four  days*  journey  S.  of  Damascus. 
(Euseb.  Onom. ;  Hierocl. ;  Not.  Imp.  Or.}  Ptolemy 
uMUtions  it,  among  the  cities  of  Arabia  Petraea,  with 
the  surname  of  Ae7W,  in  allusion  to  the  Legio  III. 
CyrenaTca,  whose  head-quartere  were  fixed  here  by 
Trajan.  It  is  one  of  his  points  of  recorded  astrono- 
mical observation,  having  14^  houra  in  its  longest 
day  and  being  distant  about  two-thirds  of  an  hour 
£.  of  Alexandria.     (Ptol  v.  17.  §  7,  viii.  20.  §  21.) 

Ecclesiastically,  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  im- 
portance; being  the  seat,  first  of  a  bishopric,  and 
afterwards  of  an  archbishopric,  ruling  over  twenty 
bishoprics,  and  fcmning  apparently  the  head-quartera 
of  the  Nestorians.  (^AcL  Conctl.  Nic.  Ephes.  Chal- 
ced,  tfc) 

Its  coins  range  from  the  Antonlnes  to  Caracalla. 
Several  of  them  bear  emblems  referring  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Syrian  Dionysus,  under  the  name  of  Du- 
8  ires,  a  fact  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
reference  to  the  vineyards  of  Bozrali  in  the  magnifi- 
cent prophecy  of  Isakh  (Ixiu,  1 — 3).   Some  scholara 
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even  derive  its  name  from  its  vineyards.  The  verlvil 
root  hotzar  signifies  to  cut  off^  and  hence,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  gather  the  ffintage^  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
U>  make  inaccessible;  and  hence  some  make  Botzrah 
a  place  of  vineyards^  othera  an  inaccessible  fortress. 
(Eckhel,  p.  502 ;  Gesenius,  Lexicon^  s.  v.) 

The  important  ruins  of  the  city  are  described  by 
Burckhardt  {TravelSy  p.  226)  and  Robinson  (Bibl. 
BesearcheSf  vol  iii.  p.  125).  The  desolation  ^  this 
great  city,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the 
Arabs,  was  called  "  the  market-place  of  Syria,  Irak, 
and  the  Hejaz,"  furnishes  a  striking  commentary  on 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xlix.  13).  [P.  S.] 

BOSTRE'NUS  (Bo<rrfni»6st  Nahr  eUAuly),  the 
^  graceful "  river  upon  whose  watera  Sidon  wai 
situated.  (Dionys.  Per.  913.)  The  stream  rises 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  NE.  of  Detr-^Kamr  and  Bted- 
€Unj  from  fountains  an  hour  and  a  half  beyond  the 
village  of  EUBAruk ;  it  is  at  fint  a  wild  torrent, 
and  its  couree  nearly  south-west  (Burkhardt, 
Syriay  p.  206;  Robinson,  Travels^  vol.  iii.  p.  429; 
Chesnev, Exped,  EuphraL  vol.  i.  p. 467.)    [E. B.  J.] 

BOTERDUM,  a  phice  near  Bilbilis,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  only  mentioned  by  Martial  (xii.  IS. 
10—12):  — 

"  Hie  pigri  colimus  labore  dulci 
Boterdum  Plateamque:  Celtiberis 
Haec  sunt  nomina  crassiora  terris."    [P.  S.] 

BOTIAEIUM  (BoricUiOF,  Steph.  s.v.:  Eth.  Bo- 
Tiacvs),  a  city  of  Phrygia,  on  a  lake  Attaea,  which 
produces  salt.  As  the  lake  is  in  Phrygia,  and  a  salt 
lake,  it  is  possible  that  this  Attaea  may  be  Strebo's 
Tattaea.  [G.  L.] 

BOTRYS(B<^rpwj;  Botrys,  Botrus,  Petrf.  Tab.: 
Boirrpvs^  Theophan.  Chronogr.  p.  193:  Eth, 
BorpvTiySsy  Steph.  B. ;  Hierocles;  Plin.  v.  20; 
Pomp.  Mela  i.  12.  §  3 :  Bdtrun\  a  town  of  Phoe- 
nicia, upon  the  coast,  12  M.  P.  north  of  Bybla» 
(Tab.  Pent),  and  a  fortress  of  the  robber  tribes  of 
Mt.  Libanus  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  755),  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  historian  Menander,  as  quoted  by 
Josephus  (Aniiq.  viii.  3.  §  2),  founded  by  Ithobal, 
king  of  T^re.  It  was  taken  with  other  cities  by 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  hb  Phoenician  campaign. 
(Polyb.  V.  68.)  Batrun  is  a  small  town,  with  a  port 
and  300  or  400  houses,  chiefly  belonging  to  Ma- 
ronites,  with  a  few  which  are  occupied  by  Greek.^i 
and  Turks.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Evphrat.  vol.  i. 
p.  454.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOTTIAEA.    [Macedonia.] 

BOVIA'NUM  (Botar6vj  or  Bovtwoy:  Eth.  Bo- 
vianensis :  Bqjano),  a  city  of  Samnium,  situated  in 
the  veiy  heart  of  that  country,  close  to  the  sources 
of  the  river  Tifemus,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  mountains.  We  learn  from  Livy  (ix.  31)  that 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pentri,  and  a 
very  wealUiy  and  powerful  city.  Hence  it  plays  no 
unimportant  part  during  the  ware  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Samnites.  especially  the  second,  during 
which  the  scene  of  the  contest  lay  principally  in  the 
countiy  of  the  Pentrians.  It  was  firet  besi^^,  but 
without  success,  by  the  Roman  consuls  M.  Poetelius 
and  0.  Sulpidus  in  b.  c.  314 ;  but  three  years  after- 
wards was  taken  by  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  when  a 
greater  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victon  than 
from  any  other  Samnite  city.  (Liv.  ix.  28, 31.)  The 
Romans,  however,  did  not  retain  possession  of  it:  and 
though  it  was  again  taken  by  their  armies  in  b.  c. 
305,  they  appear  to  have  evacuated  it  shortly  after- 
wards: as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Third  Sam- 
nite War,  R.r.  298,  it  was  a  third  time  taken  by 
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the  consul  Gn.  Fnlvius.  (Liv.ix.  44,  x.  12 ;  Niebohr, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  242, 243.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War  it 
was  more  than  once  made  the  head-quarters  of  a 
Boman  army,  as  a  point  of  importance  in  a  military 
view  (Liv.  zxv.  13),  and  during  the  great  Social 
War  it  again  assumed  a  position  of  the  highest  rank, 
being  made  for  a  time,  after  the  fall  of  Corfinium, 
the  capital  of  the  confederates  and  the  seat  of  their 
general  council.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  51.)  It  was, 
however,  taken  by  Sulla  by  a  sudden  assault;  but 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Marsic  general  Pom- 
paedius  Silo,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  the 
scene  of  his  latest  triumph.  (App.  Z.  c;  Jul.  Obseq. 
116.)  In  the  devastation  <^  Samnium  which  fol- 
lowed, Bovianum  fully  shared,  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
it  as  in  his  day  almost  entirely  depopulated  (v.  p.  2.50). 
We  learn,  however,  that  a  military  colony  was  esta- 
blished there  by  Caesar,  and  Pliny  even  speaks  of 
two  colonies  of  the  name :  *^  Colonia  Bovianum  vetus 
et  alteram  cognomine  Undecumanorum."  The  latter 
was  probably  that  established  by  Caesar:  the  epoch 
of  tne  former  is  uncertain,  but  it  appears  from  its 
name  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
nite  city.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  231 ; 
Zurapt  de  Colon,  pp.  256,  305.)  No  subsequent 
author  notices  this  distinction:  but  the  continued 
existence  of  Bovianum  under  the  Bmnan  Empire  as  a 
municipal  town,  apparently  of  some  consideration, 
with  its  senate  (Ordo  Bovianensium)  and  other  local 
magistrates,  is  attested  by  inscriptions  as  well  as  by 
Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  67 ; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  102 ;  Tab.  Pent. ;  luscrr.  ap  Bomanelli, 
vol.  i.  pp.  442,  443.) 

The  Boman  city  of  Bovianum,  which  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  plain  or  low  grounds  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tifernus,  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  9th  century :  its 
site  is  now  covered  with  marshy  alluvial  soil,  in 
which  ancient  remains  have  been  discovered.  The 
modern  city  of  JBojano  occupies  a  rocky  hill,  one  of 
the  last  oflf-shoots  of  the  lofty  mountain  mass  called 
Monte  Maiese,  which  completely  overshadows  it  on 
the  S.  W. :  and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  tlie  site 
of  the  ancient  Samnite  city.  Some  portions  of  its 
ancient  waUs,  constructed  of  polygonal  blocks  in  a 
very  massive  style,  are  still  visible.  (Bomanelli, 
vol.  ii.  p.  441;  Craven's  AbrtKzi,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.) 
^lommsen,  however,  the  latest  author  who  has  in- 
vestigated the  topography  of  these  regions,  regards 
the  modem  Bojano  as  the  site  only  of  "  Bovianum 
Uudecumanorum,"  and  would  transfer  the  ancient 
Samnite  city  "  Bovianum  Vetus  "  to  a  place  called 
Pietrabbondante  near  Agnone^  about  20  miles  to  the 
N.,  where  there  certainly  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  city.  (Mommsen,  Unter  ItaL  Dialecte^ 
p.  171 — 173.)  The  expression  of  Silius  Italicus 
(^Boviania  hutrOy  viii.  566)  is  strikingly  descriptive 
of  the  scenery  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Bojano:  the 
'^  narrow  glens  and  impenetrable  thickets  "  of  the 
Monte  Matese.    (Craven,  Lc),  [E.  H.  B.] 

BOVILLAE  (BofAAoi:  Etk.  BoTKKav6s,  Bovil- 
lanus),  an  ancient  dtj  of  Latium,  situated  on  the 
Appian  Way  about  12  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  one 
of  the  towns  whose  foundation  is  expressly  assigned 
to  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa  (^Orig.  Gtntia  Mom. 
17 ;  Comp.  Diod.  viL  ap.  Etueb.  Arm.  p.  185):  and 
the  inhabitants  appear  indeed  to  have  claimed  a 
spedal  relation  with  that  dty,  whence  we  find  them 
assuming  in  inscriptions,  of  Imperial  date,  the  titles 
"Albani  Longani  Bovillenses"  (OreU.  Inter.  119, 
2252).     After  the  fall  of  Alba,  Bovillae  became  «n 
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independent  dty,  and  was  one  of  the  thirty  which  in 
B.C.  493  composed  the  Latin  League.  (Dionys.  v. 
61,  where  we  should  certainly  read  BoiAXwui^,  and^ 
not  B«Aay»y.  Niebuhr,  in  his  discussion  of  ihiafj^^,^ 
important  passage,  has  accidentally  omitted  the 
name.)  Hence  we  find  it  long  afterwards  noticed 
as  partaking  in  the  sacrifices  on  tiie  Alban  Mount. 
(Cic.  piro  Plane  9.)  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Dicmy- 
sius  and  Plutarch  among  the  dties  taken  by  the 
Volsdans  under  Coriolanus  (Dionys.  viii.  20;  Plut. 
Cor.  29,  where  we  should  read  BofAAcu  for  B^AAoi): 
the  former  calls  it  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable dties  of  Latium,  but  its  name  is  not  again 
mentioned  during  the  wan  of  Home  with  the  Vol« 
scians.  Floras  indeed  speaks  of  the  Bomans  as  hav- 
ing celebrated  a  triumph  over  Bovillae  (1. 11.  §  6), 
but  tliis  is  probably  a  mistake,  or  a  riietcnical  inao- 
curacy.  Like  many  other  Latin  towns  it  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  decay  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
Republic,  and  though  Sulla  established  a  mili- 
tary colony  there  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  231),  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  in  his  time  as  a  poor  decayed  place, 
though  still  retaining  its  munidpal  privileges.  (/Vo 
Plane.  9.) 

It  was  on  the  Appian  Way,  close  to  Bovillae, 
that  Clodius  was  lulled  by  Milo^  whence  Cicero 
alludes  to  that  event  by  the  phrase  of  "  pugna  Bovil- 
lana "  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  21 ;  Cic  ad  Att.  v.  13) ; 
and  it  was  here  that  the  body  of  Augustus  rested  on 
its  way  to  Rome,  and  where  it  was  met  by  the 
funoral  convoy  of  Roman  knights  who  conducted  it 
from  thence  to  the  city.  (Suet.  Aug.  100.)  The 
Julian  funily  appears  to  have  had  previous  to  this 
some  peculiar  sacred  rites  or  privileges  at  Bovillae, 
probably  owing  to  their  Alban  origin:  and  after  this 
event,  Tiberius  erected  there  a  chapel  or  "sacrarium  " 
of  the  Julia  gens;  and  instituted  Circendan  games  in 
its  honour,  which  continued  to  be  celebrated  for  some 
time.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  41,  xv.  23.)  Owing  to  the 
fiivours  thus  bestowed  on  it,  as  well  as  to  its  favour- 
able situation  close  to  the  Appian  Way,  and  at  so 
short  a  distance  from  Rome  (whence  it  is  called 
^'  suburbanae  Bovillae"  by  Propertius  and  Ovid),  it 
appears  to  have  recovered  from  its  declining  con- 
dition, and  became  under  the  Roman  empire  a  tole- 
rably flourishuig  municipal  town.  (Propert.  iv.  1. 
33;  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  667;  Martial,  ii.  6.  15;  Tac. 
JJwtiv.  2,  46;  OrelL  Inscr.  2625,  3701.)  The 
name  (oorraptly  written  *  Bobellas ')  is  found  for  the 
last  time  in  the  Tabula :  the  period  of  its  destraction 
is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  have  completely  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  middle  ages,  so  that  its  very  site  was 
forgotten.  Uolstenius  placed  it  at  a  spot  called  the 
Osterid  delle  Fratocchie^  rather  too  near  Rome:  the 
actual  town,  as  proved  by  the  ruins  latdy  discovered, 
]a.j  a  short  distance  to  the  right  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  a  cross  road  or  diverticulum,  which  led  to  it, 
branched  off  from  the  high  road  at  the  12th  mile- 
stone.  The  station  given  in  the  Tabula  must  hare 
been  at  this  point,  and  it  is  therefore  dear  that  the 
distance  should  be  xii.  instead  of  x.  Recent  exca- 
vations have  brought  to  light  the  remxuns  of  the 
Circus,  in  which  the  games  noticed  by  Tadtus  were 
celebrated,  and  which  are  in  unusually  good  preserva- 
tion :  also  those  of  a  small  theatre  and  the  rains  of 
an  edifice,  supposed  with  much  plausibility  to  be  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Julian  gens.  A  curious  altar  of  > 
very  andent  style,  with  the  inscription  ^Vediovet  ■ 
Patrei  Gentiles  Juliei,'  confims  the  fact  of  the  early  . 
connexion  of  this  gens  with  Bovillae^  (Nibby,  ZHn^  j^ 
tomi  di  Romoy  voL  i.  pp.  302—312  j  Cell's  Top.  of  \ 
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Rome,  pp.  123 — 125;  Orell. /iwer.  1287;  Klauseiif 
Aeneaa  und  die  Penaten^  vol.  ii.  p.  1083.    [E.  H.  B.] 

BOVINDA  (BovovlvSa,  PtoL  iL  2  §  8),a  river  in 
Irelaiid,  the  Bc^ne.  [R.  6.  L.] 

BOTIUM,  a  place  in  Britain,  ten  miles,  accofd- 

^tying  to  the  Itineraiy,  from  Deva  {Chester)^  in  the 

fr/^ncdfrn  of  Uroconiiun  (i(roxeter)y  and  placed,  bj 

/  modem  inqniren,  at  Baru^,  Aidford,  Buabury, 

SbttUm,  and  other  unsatisfactory  localities  soath  of 

Chetier.    In  order  to  increase  the  claims  of  Banger 

the  V  has  been  changed  into  «t,  and  Bomum  suggested. 

(Horaeley,  BriUmnia  Romana,  iii.  2.)      [R.  G.  L.] 

BOXUM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  between 
Aquae  Misineii  (JSourbon  VAnct),  and  Angustodu- 
limn  (iinten),  according  to  the  Table.  D'Anville 
supposes  that  it  may  be  Bussiere,  the  distance  of 
which  fitm  Autun  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  dis- 
tance 8  in  the  Table  from  Boxum  to  Angustodu- 
num.  [G.  L.] 

BOZBAH.    [BO0TBA.] 

BRABONIAGUM,  mentioned  only  in  the  Notitia, 
and  probably  but  another  form  for  Bremetonacae 
(  Overborouffh).  [B.  G.  L.] 

BBA'CARA  AUGUSTA  (BpalKop  Aifyowrra, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  39 ;  Augusta  Bracaria,  Geog.  Bav. 
iv.  43;  BragOy  Kn.),  a  city  iu  the  NW.  of  His- 
pania  Tarmoonensis,  the  capital  cS  the  CallaTci 
Bncarii,  who  dwelt  between  the  rivers  Durius  and 
liicins,  and  the  seat  of  a  oonventus  jnridicus.  It 
stood  at  the  meeting  of  four  roads,  some  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Naebb  (^Cavado).  Among  its  ruins  are  the 
rouains  of  an  aqueduct  and  amphitheatre.  (Plin. 
Iv.  20.  8.34;  /rin.  iln<.  pp.  420,  422,  423,  427, 
429 ;  Auson.  de  Nob,  Urh.  8,  qutteque  tmu  peJagi 
jaetai  «0  Bracara  dwet;  Monties,  Ant.  pp.  102, 
103;  Minano,  Diccion.  voL  ii  p.  136.)      [P.  S.] 

BRA'GARI,  BRACA'BIL      [Gallabcia.] 

BRA'CCIUM.  The  following  inscription  found 
at  Brughy  near  Askrigg,  has  suggested  the  word 
Braeckntmi  as  the  name  Brugh,  in  its  Roman  form. 

IMP,  CA£8.   Ii.  8EPT1MIO 

no.  PESTn^ACL  AVOV.    . 

IMP.  GAS8ARI.  M.   AUREUO.  A.  .  .  . 

pio.  FBuci.  Avcvsrro. .  . 
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BRACCHIO.  CAEMBMTICXVM. 

YI.  IfERVIOBUM.   SVB.   CYRA.   L.   A. 

8BKECION.  AMPUaSIMI. 
OPEBI.   L.   YI.  SriUS.  PRAE. 

.   .   LEGIO.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BRAGHMA'NES  {Bpaxfuo'ts,  Steph.  B.:  in 
other  writers  generally  in  the  genitive,  rh  'tBvQS 
BpajuuiimVy  rh  ^XovBpaxuu&ifw:  also  Bpax/MU, 
Steph.  B.),  the  Brahmins,  or  priestly  caste  of  the 
Hixxloos,  called  by  the  Greeks  fTopurrai,  and,  from 
their  habit  of  practisiug  bodily  asceticism  in  a  state 
of  nudity,  rvfumao^Toi.  In  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  their  peculiar  sentiments  and  practices 
and  position  among  the  natives  excited  Uie  con- 
queror s  attention,  and  led  to  inquiries,  the  results 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  the  con- 
temporarr  hif^rians,  and  in  the  compilations  of  later 
writers.  The  particnlarsof these  accounts,agreeing  as 
they  do,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  better  information 
gained  through  our  own  intercourse  w'lih  India,  it  is 
superfluous  to  insert  here;  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
compare  them  with  modem  knowledge  must  care- 
fully consult  the  original  authorities.  It  should  be 
obseired  that  Alexander's  Intercourse  with  them 


was  not  entirely  peaceful;  for  they  are  found  incitii^ 
the  natives  to  resist  the  invader,  and  suffering 
severely  in  consequence.  (Aristob.  Fr.  34.  p.  105, 
ed.  Didot;  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  714;  Onesicrit  Fr.  10, 
p.  50,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  715,  and  Pint. 
AUx,  65,  Fr.  33,  p.  57,  ap.  Lucian.  de  MorL 
Peregr,  25 ;  Nearch.  Fr.  7,  p.  60,  ap.  Strab.  xv. 
p.  716,  Fr.  11,  p.  61,  ap.  Arrian.  Ind.  11,  Fr.  37, 
p.  71,  ap.  Airian.  Anab.  vii.  3.  §  8;  Cleitarch.  Fr. 
22.  a,  p.  83,  ap.  Diog.  Laert  Prooem.  §  6 ;  Diod.  xvii. 
102 — 107;  Strab.  xv.  pp.  712,  foil.;  Airian.  Anab, 
vi.  7.  §  4,  vi.  16.  §  5;  Lucian.  FugU,  6;  Plut  Alex, 
69;  AeUan,  V.  H,  ii.  41 ;  Curt  viii.  9.  §.  31 ;  Cic. 
Tiuc  V.  25;  Plin.  vi.  21 ;  viL  2;  Apul.  Flor.  vol.  ii. 
p.  130,  Bip.;  Suid.  j. v.;  Schneider,  Atmot  ad 
ArittoL  de  Animal,  vol.  ii.  p.  475;  Bohlen,  Alt.  Ind. 
voL  i.  pp.  279,  287,  319,  voL  ii.  p.  181;  Creuzer, 
SgmbolUifYfA.i,'p,4S2 ;  DToyse!ix,Alex.  p.  503 ;  Lassen, 
de  NomimSbm  guUnu  a  veteris  appeUanturlndorum 
pkihiophiy  in  the  Bhein.  Mm,  2nd  series,  vol.  i. 
p.  171,  for  1832.  See  also  India.)  In  several  of 
the  passages  now  cited,  the  Brachmans  are  spoken 
of  as  a  distinct  tribe,  having  their  own  cities;  and 
various  geographical  positions  are  assigned  to  them. 
This  natural  result  of  imperfect  information  assumes 
a  definite  form  in  Diodorus  (xvii.  102,  103),  who 
mentions  Uarmatelia  ('Ap/uaT^Aia)  as  the  iMt  city 
of  the  Brachmans  on  the  Indus,  and  in  Ptolemy 
(vii.  1.  §  74),  who  places  the  BpaxA^cu  lA/iyot  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  called  Bettigo  (Bifrrr)^), 
and  says  that  they  extend  as  &r  as  the  Batae,  and 
have  a  city  named  Brachma  (BfnixM^)*    [P*  S*] 

BRACUO'DL'S  {Bpax&^t  Hucpa,  Ptol  iv.  3. 
§  10),  a  prom(mtory  on  the  E.  coast  of  B3rzacium,  in 
N.  Africa,  forming  the  N.  headland  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis.  It  is  called  Ammonis  (^inpa  "AfifMvos 
Ba\t0wvof)  by  Strabo,  who  mentions  the  tunny- 
fisheries  off  it  (xvii.  p.  834).  It  was  called  Caput 
Vada  (Kenrot^rtfaSa)  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  who 
built  upon  it  a  town  of  the  same  name,  in  memoiy 
of  the  landing  of  Belisarius  in  the  Vandalic  War 
(Procop.  Aed,vi,  6) ;  and  it  still  retains  the  name 
Kapaudia,  with  the  ruins  of  the  city.  (Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  101 ;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  176, 
190.)  [P.  S.] 

BRADANUS,  a  river  of  Lucania,  the  name  of 
which  is  found  only  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
(p.  104),  but  which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  still 
called  the  Bradano,  a  considerable  river,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  near  Venusia,  and  flows  into  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  immediately  to  the  N.  of  Meta- 
pontam.  It  appears  to  have  formed  in  ancient  times 
the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Apulia  or  Cala- 
bria, as  it  sUll  does  between  the  provinces  of  Banli- 
cata  and  Terra  d'Otranto.  Appian  (^B.  C.  v.  93) 
speaks  of  a  river  of  the  same  name  (irt^ofiof  4vA- 
yvfAOs),  near  Metapontum,  which  can  hardly  be  any 
other  than  the  Bradano:  hence  it  would  appear 
that  near  its  mouth  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
that  dty,  although  in  tlie  upper  part  of  its  course 
it  was  termed  the  Bradanus.  [E.  U.  B.] 

BRA'NCHIDAE  (B/xirx'^)-  "After  Posei- 
deion,  the  promontory  in  the  territory  of  the  Milesians, 
is  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Didymeus  at  Bnmchidae,  about 
18  stadia  the  ascent  (from  the  sea)."  (Strab.  p.  634.) 
The  renuuns  of  the  temple  are  visible  to  one  who 
sails  along  the  coast.  (Hamilton,  ResearcheSf  ^c, 
vol.  ii.  p.  29.)  Pliny  (v.  29)  places  it  180  stadia  ' 
from  Miletus,  and  20  from  the  sea.  It  was  in  the 
Milesian  territory,  vid  above,  the  harbour  Panormns. 
(Herod,  i.  157.)    "Die  name  of  the  site  of  the  temple 
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Was  Didyma or  Didymi  (AfSv/ui,  Steph.  t.  p.;  Herod, 
vi.  19),  as  we  might  also  infer  from  the  name  of 
Apollo  Didymens;  bat  the  place  was  also  called 
Branchidae,  which  was  the  name  of  a  body  of  priests 
who  had  the  care  of  the  temple.  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia  (Herod,  i.  46,  92)«  consulted  the  oracle,  and 
made  rich  presents  to  the  temple.  The  god  of  Bran- 
ehidae  was  consulted  by  all  the  lonians  and  Aeolians; 
and  Necos,  king  of  Egypt,  after  he  had  taken  Ca* 
dytis  (Herod,  ii.  159),  sent  to  the  god  the  armour  in 
which  he  had  been  victorious.  We  may  infer  that 
the  fame  of  this  god  had  been  carried  to  Egypt  by 
the  Milesians,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Necos. 
Afler  the  revolt  of  Miletus,  and  its  capture  by  the 
Persians  (b.  c.  494)  in  the  time  of  the  first  Darius, 
the  sacred  place  at  Didyma,  that  is  the  sacred  place 
of  Apollo  Didymeus.  botJb  the  temple  and  the  oracular 
shrine  were  robbed  and  burnt  by  the  Persians.  If 
tliis  is  true,  there  was  hardly  time  for  the  temple  to 
be  rebuilt  and  burnt  again  by  Xerxes,  the  son  of 
Darius,  as  Strabo  says  (p.  634);  who  also  has  a 
story  that  the  priests  (the  Branchidae)  gave  up  the 
treasures  to  Xerxes  when  he  was  flying  back  from 
Greece,  and  accompanied  him,  to  escape  the  punish- 
ment of  their  treachery  and  sacrUege.  (Gomp.  Strab. 
p.  517.) 

The  temple  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  the  Mi- 
lesians on  an  enormous  scale;  but  it  was  so  large, 
says  Strabo,  that  it  remained  without  a  roof.  A 
village  grew  up  within  the  sacred  precincts,  which 
contained  several  temples  and  chapels.  Pausanias 
(vii.  2)  says  that  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Didymi 
was  older  than  the  Ionian  settlements  in  Asia.  The 
tomb  of  Neleus  was  shown  on  the  way  from  Miletus 
to  Didymi,  as  Pausanias  writes  it  It  was  adorned 
with  manv  most  costly  and  angent  ornaments. 
(Strabo.)  W-^, .'.'.?  I  &,CgU^jX*  X  X/, 

A  road  called  the  Sacred  Way  led  from  the  sea 
up  to  the  temple ;  it  **  was  bordered  on  either  side 
with  statues  on  chaurs,  of  a  single  block  of  stone, 
with  the  feet  close  together  and  the  hands  on  the 
knees, — an  exact  imitation  of  the  avenues  of  the 
temples  of  Egypt"  (Leake,  Ana  Minor^  p.  239.) 
Sir  W.  Cell  copied  from  the  chair  of  a  sitting  statue 
on  this  way,  a  Boustiophedon  inscription,  which  con- 
tains ranroAAwi't,  that  is  rtp  PLiroWtovi.  The  temple 
at  Branchidae  was  of  white  marble,  in  some  parts 
bluish.  There  remain  only  two  columns  with  the 
architrave  still  standing;  the  rest  is  a  heap  of  ruins. 
The  height  of  the  columns  is  63  feet,  wit^  a  dia- 
meter of  6]|  feet  at  the  base  of  the  shaft.  It  has 
21  columns  on  the  flanks,  and  4  between  the  antae  \  BrtuMuapant^  before  the  16th  century,  though  there 


of  the  ppnaos,  112  in  all;  for  it  was  decastyle  dip- 
teral Chandler  describes  the  position  and  appear- 
ance of  the  ruins  of  Apollo's  temple  at  Didyma  (c 
43,  French  Tr.  with  the  notes  of  Servois  and  Barbie' 
Dn  Bocage ;  see  also  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  pub- 
lished by  the  Dilettanti  Society).^ '  [G.  L.] 

BRANCHIDAE  (Bftayxi^,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  633; 
Tb  Twy  Bpceyxi^^y  fttrrw,  Strab.  xi.  p.  517),  a  small 
town  in  Sogdiana  which  Alexander  the  Great  de- 
stroyed, because  it  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
priests  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Didymeus,  near  Miletus. 
[See  above.]  Xerxes  subsequently  allowed  them  to 
settle  at  a  place  in  Sogdiana,  which  they  named  Bran- 
chidae. Curtius  (vii.  5)  gives  a  graphic  account 
of  what  he  justly  calls  the  cruel  vengeance  of  Alex- 
ander against  the  descendants  of  tliese  traitors,  re- 
marking that  the  people  still  retained  the  mannera 
of  their  former  country,  and  that,  though  they  had 
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they  still  spoke  their  own  tongue  with  little  dege- 
neracy, [v.] 

BRANNODU'NUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  being  under  the  "  Comes  littoris  Saxonici 
per  Britanniam."  Name  for  name,  and  place  for 
place,  it  agrees  with  Brancaster^  in  Norfolk,  and  was 
the  most  northern  station  of  the  Litus.  It  was  under 
a  Praepositus  Equitum  Dalmatamm.     [R.  G.  L.] 

BRANNOGE'NIUM  (Bpa»vvY4viov),  a  place  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  3.  §  18)  as  a 
town  of  the  Ordovices.  H.  Horsely  agrees  witli 
Camden  in  considering  it  to  be  the  Branonium,  and 
also  the  Bravinnium,  of  the  Itineraiy,  but  differa 
from  him  in  fixing  it  in  the  parts  about  Ludlow^ 
rather  than  at  Worcester.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BRANNOVICES  or  BRANNOVII,  a  Gallic 
people  mentioned  by  Caesar  {B.  G,  vii.  75).  D*An- 
ville  conjectures  tliat  they  may  have  been  in  tlie 
canton  of  Brionnois,  in  the  diocese  of  M&con, 
Walckenaer  {G^og.  vol.  i.  p.  331)  has  some  remarks 
on  these  people.  In  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  75)  there  are 
also  readings  ^  Blannovicibus  "  and  "  Blannoviis  (On- 
dendorp.  ed.  Caes.);"  and  Walckenaer  proposes  to 
place  the  Blannovices  or  Brannovices  in  the  district 
of  M&con,  where  D'Anville  also  places  the  Bran- 
novices  or  BrannoviL  Walckenaer  urges,  in  favour 
of  this  supposition,  the  existence  of  a  place  called 
Bkmnot  in  the  district  of  Mdcon.  There  is  another 
Blannot  in  the  department  of  Cote  dOr^  about  4 
leagues  from  Amcof,  and  here  Walckenaer  places  the 
Blannovii.     All  this  is  very  uncertain.      [G.  L.] 

BRASIAE.     [Prasiae] 

BRA'TTIA  (Brazza),  an  island  off  the  Dahnatian 
coast  of  lUyricum.  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30;  Tab.  Pent; 
It  Ant;  Geogr.  Rav.) 

BRATUSPA'NTIUM,  a  town  of  the  Bellovaci. 
Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  13),  in  b.  c.  57,  marched  from  the 
territory  of  the  Suessiones  into  the  territory  of  the 
Bellovaci,  who  shut  themselves  up  and  all  they  had 
in  Bratuspantium.  After  the  surrender  of  the  placo 
he  led  his  troops  into  the  territory  of  the  Ambiani* 
The  old  critics  concluded  that  Bratuspantium  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  Bellovaci,  but  D'Anville  (AV 
tice^  ^0  being  informed  that  there  existed  two  cen- 
turies before  his  time  8<nne  traces  of  a  town  called 
Bratuspantey  one  quarter  of  a  league  from  Breteuil, 
was  inclined  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  Bratu- 
spantium of  Caesar.  But  Walckenaer  (jGiog.  vol.  i. 
p.  423)  shows  that  there  is  not  sufficient  authority, 
indeed,  hardly  anything  that  can  be  called  authority, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  this  name  Brattupantef  or 


has  been  undoubtedly  a  Roman  town  near  BreteuiL 
Now  as  Caesar  mentions  no  town  of  the  Bellovaci 
except  Bratuspantium,  and  as  everything  that  he  sa}'s 
seems  to  show  that  was  their  chief  place,  even  if 
they  had  other  towns,  it  is  a  reas<»iable  conclusion 
that  this  town  was  the  place  which  Ptolemy  calls 
Caesaromagus,  which  is  the  Bellovaci  of  the  late  cm. 
pire,and  the  modera  Beauuais.  It  is  true,  that  we  can- 
not determinewhat  Roman  town  occufned  thesite  near 
BreteuUj  and  this  is  a  difiiculty  which  is  removed 
by  the  supposition  of  its  being  Bratuspantium,  a  name 
however  which  occnra  only  in  Caesar.       [G.  L.] 

BRAURON.     [Attica,  p.  332,  a.] 

BRAVINNIUM  (Bravincum,  Bravonium),  in 
Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary;  and  probably 
Leintwardine^  m  Shropshire.  Placed,  also,  at  lAtd^ 
low  and  Worcester.  [R,  G.  L.] 

BREGAE'TIUM,     BREGE'TIO,     BRIGITIO, 


acquired  also  the  native  language  of  their  new  home,  I  BREGE'NTIO  or  BREGE'NTIUM  (Bp^'yaiTioi'\ 
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BRIGANTIUM. 


one  of  the  chief  towns  in  Lower  Pannonia.  It  was 
a  Terj  strong  place  of  the  rank  of  a  Roman  mtuii- 
dpium,  and  was  situated  on  the  Danube,  to  the  east 
of  the  river  Arrabq,  on  the  road  from  Caruuntum  to 
Aquincura.  The  fifth  cohort  of  the  L^o  I.  Adjutrix 
had  its  head-qnarters  there,  and  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian  died  there,  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations 
against  the  Quadi.  Ruins  of  the  place  still  exist 
near  Szomff  in  Hungary,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Co- 
mom,  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  §  3 ;  Anun.  Marc.  xzx.  5,  foil. ; 
Aurel.  Vict  Epit.  45 ;  /tin.  Ant.  pp.  263,  265 ; 
Orelli,  Inscr.  no.  499;  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

BR£M£NIUM  (Bp^/tfvioir,  Ptol.  u.  3.  §  10),  in 
Britain,  is  simply  mentioned  in  Ptolemy  as  a  city  of 
the  Ottadini.  It  appears  also  in  the  list  of  the  Geo- 
grapher of  Ravenna.  In  the  Itinerary  it  is  placed  20 
f  miles  in  a  north  or  north-western  direction  of  Gor- 
f  -,  storpitmn  (^Corhridge),  Name  for  name  Bram^ 
*  pton  coincides  with  it.  Riechesterj  Newcastle^  have 
also  been  suggested.  [R.  G.  L.] 

+  RRRMKTKNRAfiTTM^    in    Britain,   either    OU 

PeiWfihj  or  a  misplacement  in  the  Notitia  of  Bre- 
noentacae  (^OverborongK).  [R.  G.  L.] 

BR£NTH£(Bp^v&T7:  Eth.  Bpet^aTof,  Bp^vBi^vs), 
a  town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Gynuria,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Alpheins,  and  on  a  small  tri- 
butary called  Brentheates  (Bp«i'0c((Ti}f),only5  stadia 
in  length.  It  corresponds  to  the  modem  Karitena. 
(Pans.  viii.  28.  §  7,  v.  7.  §  1 ;  Leake,  Morw,^  vol.  ii. 
pi  292;  Roes,  Reuen  tm  PehpormeSy  vol.  i.  p.  90.) 

BBE'TTIA.     [BRiTAiraiA.] 

BR£UGI  (BpevKoT),  a  tribe  in  Lower  Pannonia. 
(Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  3;  Strab.  vii.  p.  814.)  Their  war 
with  the  Romans  under  their  chief  Baton,  and  their 
defeat,  are  described  by  Dion  Gassius  (Iv.  29,  foil.; 
camp.  Plin.  S.  N.  iii.  28).  [L.  S.] 

BREUNI,  BREONES  or  BRIONES  (Bptvvoi), 
a  Baetian  tribe  dwelling  in  the  north  of  the  modem 
Tyrol,  about  Mount  Brenner,  whose  capital  is  called 
by  Pliny  (iil  24),  Breunorura  caput,  and  is  probably 
identicid  with  the  modem  ^rtmec^.  The  Brenni 
were  one  of  the  Alpine  tribes  conquered  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  (Phn.  I  c. ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  206 ;  Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  14.  11;  Venant.  Fortunat.  Vit.  S.  Mar- 
tini, p.  470,  ed.  Luchi ;  Gassiod.  Var.  i.  1 1 ;  PauL 
Diac.  Ixyngdb,  ii.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

BREVIODU'BUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  An- 
il^ tonine  Itin.  on  a  road  between  Juliobona(J!j/^e!&onne}, 
/  in  the  country  of  the  Galeti,  on  the  UOTth  side  of  the 
Seint,  and  Noviomagus  {Liaieux),  in  the  department 
of  CcUvados,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine.  The 
Table,  in  which  it  is  called  Breviodomm,  places  it 
on  a  road  between  Jnliobona  and  Rotomagus(i2ouen). 
The  name  shows  that  it  was  at  the  ford  or  passage 
of  a  river.  D'Anville  places  it  at  Pont-Audemerj 
on  the  Ri*le  or  Eille,  The  Itin.  makes  17  and  the 
Table  18  Gallic  leagues  between  Juliobona  and  Bre- 
vioduram,  which  seems  a  great  deal  too  much,  as 
the  direct  distance  is  only  about  half  of  this.  But 
the  distance  from  Bouen  to  Ponl-Audemer  agrees 
better  with  the  20  of  the  Table,  between  Rotomagus 
and  Breviodumm.  Walckenaer  places  Brevioduram 
at  Pont-Avtkon,  4  or  5  nules  from  3forUfort-tur- 
RUle.  [G.  L.] 

BRIANA  (Bpuzra),  a  place  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 
in  the  list  of  Uierocles.  Its  existence  is  confirmed 
by  the  evidence  of  two  coins,  one  autonomous,  with 
the  epigraph  'Rpuump,  (Gramer,  Aaia  Minor,  vol. 
11.  p.  55.)  [G.  L.] 

BRIGINNIAE  (BpiKiwiai),  a  small  town  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  by  Thucydides.  who  calls  it  a  fortress  or 


stronghold  (fyvfM)  in  the  territory  of  Leontini.  It 
was  occupied  in  b.  c.  422  by  a  body  of  exiles  from 
Leontini,  who  held  it  against  the  Syracusans.  (Thuc. 
V.  4.)  But  no  subsequent  mention  of  the  name 
occurs,  except  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  who  pro- 
bably took  it  from  Thncydides.  It  was  evidently 
but  a  small  place,  and  its  site  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined with  precision.  [£.  U.  B.] 

BRIGAECI'NI  (BpiyaiKivo(,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  30),  a 
tribe  of  the  Asturbs  in  Hispania  Turraconensis,  with 
a  capital  Brigaedum  (BpiyalKioy,  Ptol.)  or  Brige- 
cum  (IHn.  Ant.  pp.  439,  440),  40  M.  P.  SE.  of 
Asturica,  near  Berevente,  The  Trigaccini  of  Florus 
(iv.  12)  are  probably  the  same  people.         [P.  S.j 

BRIGANTES  (Bpiyayres).  1.  A  people  of  Bri- 
tain, the  subjects  of  Gartismandna,  reduced  by  Os- 
torius,  occupants  of  the  parts  between  the  Humber 
and  Tgne.  (Tac.  Awn.  xii.  32,  Biat.  iii.  45,  Agr. 
17;  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  16.) 

2.  Of  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  §  7) 
as  the  most  south-eastern  Hibernians :  their  probable 
locality  being  the  county  Kilkenny.       [R  G.  L.] 

BRIGA'NTII  (Bpt7«£vTioi),  a  tribe  of  the  Vin- 
delid,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinus. 
Their  capital  Brigantium  or  Brigantia  (the  modem 
Bregem)  was  situated  on  the  lake,  on  the  great  high 
road  leading  from  the  east  into  Gaul.  In  the  7th 
centuxy  the  town  was  already  hi  ruins  {Vita  S. 
Magni,  6),  but  several  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 
are  still  discovered  there  from  time  to  time.  1'he 
Brigantii  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Ractian 
tribe  of  the  Brixantae  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  12.  §  3),  who 
occufA^  the  district  of  the  modem  Brixia  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  206 ;  Ptol.  ii.  12.  §  5,  viii.  7.  §  3;  Amm.  Marc. 
XV.  6;  Itin,  Anton,  pp.  237,  259.)  [L.  S.] 

BRIGANTI'NUS  LACUS  (Bodensee,  or  Jxike 
of  CoMtam),  also  called  Lacus  Brigantiae  (Amm. 
Marc  XV.  4),  while  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  2)  men- 
tions it  under  the  names  of  Lacus  Venetns  and  Lacus 
Acronius,  the  former  being  probably  the  name  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  latter  that  of 
the  lower.  (Comp.  Plin.  ix.  29;  Solin.  24;  Strab. 
iv.  pp.  192, 207,  vii.  pp.  292, 313,  who  mentions  the 
lake  without  stating  its  name.)  The  general  opinion 
of  the  ancients  is,  that  the  lake  is  formed  by  the 
Rhine,  but  that  its  waters  do  not  mix  with  those  of 
the  river.  This  belief,  however,  b  unfounded.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  lake  was  one  day's  joumey 
from  tihe  sources  of  the  Ister,  and  the  tribes  dwell- 
ing around  it  were  the  Helvetians  in  the  south,  the 
Raetians  in  the  south-east,  and  the  Vindelidans  in 
the  north.  According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the 
form  of  the  lake  was  round,  and  the  lake  itself  360 
stadia  in  length.  Its  shores  yren  covered  ^ith  thick 
and  impenetrable  forests,  notwithstanding  which  the 
Romans  made  a  high  road  through  the  thickets,  of 
which  traces  still  exist  at  some  distance  from  the 
northern  shore,  where  the  lake  andently  appears  to 
have  extended  further  than  it  now  does.  Not  far 
from  an  bland  in  the  lake,  probably  the  island  of 
Beichenau,  Tiberius  defeated  the  Vindelidans  m  a 
naval  engagement,  (Strab.  vii.  p  292 ;  comp.  G. 
Schwah,DerBoden»ee,  Stuttgart,  1828,  8to.)  [L. S.] 

BRIGA'KTIUM  {Brian^on,  in  the  department  of 
Hautes  Alpes)  b  marked  in  the  Table  as  the  first 
place  in  Gallia  after  Alpb  Cottb  {Mont  Genkvre), 
At  Brigantium  the  road  branched,  to  the  west 
through  Grenoble  to  Vienna  (  Fienfie),  on  the  Rhone ; 
to  the  south  through  Ebrodunum  {Embrtm),  to  Va- 
pincum  {Gap).  Both  the  Itin.  and  the  Table  give 
the  route  from  Brigantium  to  Vapincum.  The  Tablei 
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places  Brigantiam  6  M.P.  from  Alpb  Cottia.  Strabo 
(p.  179)  mentions  the  Tillage  Brigantium,  and  on 
a  road  to  the  Alpis  Cottia,  but  his  words  are  ob- 
acore.  Ptolemy  mentbna  Brigantiam  as  within  the 
limits  of  the  S^gosini,  or  people  of  Segosio,  Susa^  in 
Piedmont;  bat  it  seems,  as  D'Anville  obsenres,  to  be 
beyond  the  natural  limits  of  the  SegosinL  Walcke- 
naer  (toI.  i.  p.  540)  justifies  Ptolemy  in  this  mat- 
ter by  supposing  that  he  follows  a  description  of 
Italy  made  before  the  new  divisions  of  Augustas, 
which  we  know  from  Pliny.  Walckena«r  also  sup- 
ports his  justification  of  Ptolemy  by  the  Jerusalem 
Itin.,  which  makes  the  Alpes  Gottiae  ooounence  at 
Bama  {La  Caste  Rom)  between  £mibruH  and  J9ri- 
angoH.  [G.  L.] 

BBIGA'NTIUM  (Bpeydirnov,  Dion  Cass.  xxxviL 
53  ;  Flarium  Brigantium,  ^Aaoviov  BpiydurrtoVf 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  4;  Brigantia,  Oros.  iL  3),  an  important 
seaport  town  of  the  CallaTci  Luoenses,  on  the  Magnns 
or  Artabromm  Partus  (Bogf  ofFerrcl  and  Coru&a)^ 
35  M.  P.  NW.  of  Lucos  Augusti  {IHn.  Ant.  p.  424). 
Some  geographers  identify  it  with  Et  Ferr<dj  others 
with  Betanzo8f  and  others  with  La  Coruna,  iden- 
tifying the  ancient  tower  at  this  place  with  the 
great  lighthouse  of  Brigantium  mentioned  by  Oraaius. 
(Florez,  Etp.  S.  six.  14;  Ukert,  vol  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  437.)  [P.  S.] 

BBIGANTIUM.     [BiUGAMTn.] 

BBIGE  {Brough-ton)^  a  place  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary  between  Venta  Belgamm  (  Wm- 
Chester)  and  Sorbiodunum  {OldSarvm),  [RG.L.] 

BRIGIA'NI,  an  Alpine  poople,  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  trophy  oif  the  Alps  which  b  preserved  in  Pliny 
(iii.  c.  20).  A  certain  order  is  observed  in  the 
names;  and  as  the  Brigiani  are  mentioned  with  the 
Caturiges,  the  Brigiani  may  represent  the  people  of 
Brigantium.  [G.  L.] 

BRIGIOSUM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Mediolanum  ijantonum  (Samtet)  and  Limo- 
num  {Poictiers)^  according  to  the  Table.  D'Anville 
places  it  at  Brum.  [G.  L  ] 

BRILESSUS.     [Attica,  p.  322,  a-] 

BRINIA'TES,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  known  to  us  only 
from  a  passage  in  Livy  (xli.  19),  from  which  we  learn 
that  they  dwelt  beyond  (i.  e.  to  the  N.  of)  the  Apen- 
But  the  exact  sense  in  which  he  uses  this 


nines. 


expression  is  uncertain:  and  there  seems  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vara  (a  con- 
fiuent  of  the  Magra)  was  the  abode  of  the  Briniates. 
The  name  of  Brugnato^  a  small  town  in  this  dis- 
trict, seems  to  preserve  some  trace  of  the  ancient 
appellation.  (Walckenaer,  Geogr,  det  Gaulet^  vol.  i. 
p.  158.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BRISOANA  (hpurodya,  Ptol.  vi.4.  §  2;  Bpifoyo, 
Arrian.  Ind,  39),  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of  Persia, 
described  by  Arrian  as  a  winter  torrent,  near  which 
Nearchns  found  the  anchorage  very  difficult  owing 
to  the  breakers  and  shoals  on  the  coast.  Its  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined  accurately,  nor  what  is  its 
modem  name.  It  is  stated  to  be  two  stadia  from 
Rbogonis,  which  Dr.  Vincent  identifies  with  the 
modem  Btmderuk,  Dr.  Vincent  oonsidere  that  the 
Brisoana  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Brixana  of  Arrian, 
cannot  be  the  same  place,  unless  the  Brisoana  of 
the  former  geographer  has  been  transposed  from  the 
cast  to  the  west  of  the  headland  he  calls  Chersonesus. 
(Vincent,  Voyage  of  NearckiUf  vol  L  pp.  404, 
405.)  [V.] 

BRITANNICAE  INSULAE(Nvroi  Bperawjcol, 
Aristot.  de  Mund.  3;  Ptol.  ii.  2.  §  1,  3.  §  1; 
Kiiaoi  BptTrafucalf  Polyb.  iii.  57;  Strab.  ii.  p.  93; 


BRITANNICAE  INSULAE, 

Bperroyfo,  Dion  Cass.  lix.  21 ;  B/nrroivCa,  PauA 
^nii.  43.  §  4 ;  N^oi  BpcrciyviScf ,  Dionys.  Per.  566 ; 
Bprraivol,  Ibid  28S\  Uprrajvucal  N^cox,  Maroian. ; 
in  Lat  Britannia,  Britanni). 

I.^Dbthooratht. 

Assuming  that  the  texts  represent  the  best  MSS., 
the  orthography  seems  to  be  with  the  doable  t  in  the 
Greek,  and  with  the  single  t  in  the  Latin  classics,  at 
least  amongst  the  prose  writors.  In  verse  there  is  a 
slight  difierence.  Though  the  Britannia  of  the 
Latin  b  always  short,  the  Greek  form  b  not  lUways 
long;  on  the  contrary,  Dionysius  Pcri^tcs  gives — 

iyOa  Bperamfdi 
Afvtca  TC  ^vAa,  «c.t.A.     (283.) 
Also — 

Auriral  v^<roi  tcuri  BperdofviZtSf  ic.t.X.     (^6.) 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  earliest 
Greek  poets  who  give  us  the  name  of  the  British 
Isles  in  any  form  are  later  than  the  majority  of  tiie 
Roman  ones. 

II.  How  FAS  THE  SAME  AS  BBTTriA  OR 

Brettia? 

A  statement  in  Prooo(nus  gives  us  a  more  equi- 
vocal form  than  any  above-mentioned  —  BriUia 
(Bpirrla  and  Bptrrla).  The  extent  to  which  it  b 
dbtinguished  from  Britannia  may  be  seen  in  the 
extract  itself;  besides  which  there  are  several  other 
psfisages  to  the  same  effect,  i.  e.  distinguishing  the 
Britanni  oi  Britannia  from  the  Brittones  of  BriUia, 
"  About  this  time,  war  and  contest  arose  between 
the  nation  of  the  Varai  and  the  insular  soldiers,  who 
dwell  in  the  bland  called  Brittia,  from  the  following 
cause.  The  Varai  are  seated  beyond  the  river 
Ister,  and  they  extend  as  far  as  the  Northern  Ocean 
and  the  river  Rhine,  which  separates  them  from  the 
Franks  and  the  other  nations  situated  in  thb  quar- 
ter. The  whole  of  those,  who  formerly  dwelt  on 
either  side  of  the  river  Rhine,  had  each  a  peculiar 
name,  of  which  one  tribe  b  called  Germans,  a  name 
commonly  applied  to  all.  In  thb  (northern)  ocean 
lies  the  bland  BriUia,  not  fiir  from  the  continent, 
but  as  much  as  200  stadia,  right  opposite  to  the 
outiets  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  between  Britannia  and 
the  bland  Thule.  For  Britanma  lies  somewhere 
towards  the  setting  sun,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
country  of  the  Spaniards,  dbtant  from  the  continent 
not  less  than  4,000  stadia.  But  Brittia  lies  at  the 
hindermost  extremity  of  Gaul,  where  it  borders  on 
the  ocean,  that  b  to  say,  to  the  north  of  Spain  and 
Britain;  whereas  Thule,  so  far  as  b  known  to  men, 
lies  at  the  farthest  extranity  of  the  ocean  towards 
the  north;  but  mattera  relating  to  Britain  and 
Thule  have  been  dbcouxsed  of  in  our  former  narra- 
tive. Three  very  numerous  nations  possess  Brittia, 
over  each  of  which  a  king  presides,  which  nations  are 
named  Angili,  Phrissones,  and  Uiose  sumamed  from 
the  bbnd  Britones;  so  great  indeed  appeara  the 
fecundity  of  these  nations,  that  every  year  vast  nnm- 
bcra  migrating  thence  with  their  wives  and  children 
go  to  the  Franks,  who  colonize  them  in  such  places 
as  seem  the  most  desert  parts  of  their  country ;  and 
upon  thb  circumstance,  they  say,  they  formed  a 
claim  to  the  bland.  Ins(Mnuch  indeed,  that  not 
long  since,  the  king  of  the  Franks  dbpatching  some 
of  hb  own  people  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Justinian  at  Byzantium,  sent  them  also  certain  of 
the  Angili;  thus  making  a  show  as  though  thb 
island  also  was  raled  by  him.    Such,  then,  are  the 
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matters  relating  to  the  kla&d  called  Brittia.'' 
(Procop.  de  BdL  Gotk.  iv.  20.)     ,     * 

BrittiaT  then,  was  not  Britannia.  As  little  was 
it  Thdt.  The  Thale  of  Procopios  seems  to  have 
been  Scandinavia :  **  Thule  is  extremelj  large,  ^ing 
ten  dines  hunger  than  Britain,  from  which  it  is  very 
Car  distant  to  the  north."    {BelL  Goth,u.  15:) 

The  following  passage  engenders  fresh  complica- 
tion:— "  Moreover,  in  this  isle  of  Brittia,  men  of  an- 
cient time  bollt  a  long  wall,  catting  off  &  great  por- 
tion of  it;  for  the  soil  and  the  men,  and  all  other 
things,  are  not  alike  on  both  «ides;  for  onthe  eastern 
aide  of  the  wall,  there  is  an  wholesomeness  of  air 
in  oon£oarmit7  witii  the  seasons,  moderately  warm  in 
■ammer,  and  cool  in  winter.  Manj  men  inhabit 
here,  living  mach  as  other  men.  The  trees  with 
theur  appropriate  fruits  floorish  in  seas(m,  and  their 
eorn  lands  are  as  productive  as  others;  and  the  dis- 
trict appears  sufficiently  fertilized  by  streams.  But 
on  the  western  side  all  is  difierent,  insomuch  indeed 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  man  to  live  there 
even  half  an  hour.  \^per8  and  serpents  innumera- 
ble, with  all  other  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  infest  that 
place;  and  what  is  most  strange,  the  natives  affirm, 
that  if  any  one,  passing  the  wall,  should  proceed  to 
the  other  side,  he  would  die  immediately,  unable  to 
endure  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  atmosphere; 
death  also  attacking  such  beasts  as  go  thither,  forth- 
with destroys  them.  But  as  I  have  arrived  at  this 
point  of  my  history,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  record 
a  tradition  very  nearly  allied  to  fable,  which  has 
never  appeared  to  me  true  in  all  respects,  though 
constantly  spread  abroad  by  men  without  number, 
who  assert  that  themselves  have  been  agents  in  the 
tmnsactioos,  and  also  hearers  of  the  words.  I  must 
not,  however,  pass  it  by  altogether  unnoticed,  lest 
v^en  thus  writing  concerning  the  island  Brittia,  I 
should  bring  upon  myself  an  imputation  of  ignorance 
of  certain  circumstances  perpetually  happening  there. 
They  say,  then,  that  the  souls  of  men  departed  are 
always  conducted  to  this  place;  but  in  what  man- 
ner I  will  explain  immediately,  having  frequently 
heard  it  from  men  of  that  region  who  relate  it  most 
aerioasly,  although  I  would  rather  ascribe  their  asse- 
Terations  to  a  certain  dreamy  faculty  which  pos- 
sesses them. 

**  On  the  coast  of  the  land  over  against  this 
island  Brittia,  in  the  ocean,  are  many  villages, 
inhabited  by  men  employed  in  fishing  and  in  agri- 
culture, and  who  for  the  sake  of  merchandize  pass 
over  to  this  island.  In  oilier  respects  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Franks,  but  they  never  render  them  tri- 
bute; this  burden,  as  they  relate,  having  been  of 
old  remitted  to  them  for  a  certain  service  which  I 
shall  immediately  describe.  The  inhabitants  de- 
dam  that  the  conducting  of  souls  devolves  on  them 
in  torn.  Such  of  them,  theref(Nre,  as  on  the  ensuing 
night  are  to  go  on  this  occupation  in  their  turn  of 
senrioe,  returning  to  their  dwellings  as  soon  as  it 
grows  dark,  compose  themselves  to  sleep,  awaiting 
the  conductor  of  the  expedition.  All  at  once,  at 
night,  they  perceive  that  their  doors  are  shaken,  and 
tbey  hear  a  certain  indistinct  voice,  summoning 
them  to  their  work.  Without  delay,  arising  from 
their  beds,  they  proceed  to  tlie  shore,  not  under- 
standing the  necessity  which  thus  constrains  them, 
yet  nevertheless  compelled  by  its  influence.  And 
here  they  perceive  vessels  in  readiness,  wholly  void 
of  men ;  not,  however,  their  own,  but  certain  strange 
▼eaaeb,  in  which  embarking  they  lay  hold  on  the 
oaisy  and  feel  their  burden  made  heavier  by  a  mul- 
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titttde  of  passengers,  the  boats  being  sunk  to  the 
gunwale  and  rowlock,  and  floating  scarce  a  finger 
above  the  water.  They  see  not  a  single  pers<Hi;  but 
having  rowed  for  one  hour  only,  they  arrive  at 
Brittia;  whereas,  when  they  navigate  their  own 
vessels,  not  making  use  of  sails,  but  rowing,  they 
arrive  there  with  difficulty,  even  in  a  night  and  a 
day.  Having  reached  the  island,  and  been  released 
form  their  burden,  they  depart  immediately,  the 
boats  quickly  becoming  light,  suddenly  emerging 
from  the  stream,  and  sinking  in  the  water  no  deeper 
than  the  keel.  These  people  see  no  human  being 
either  while  navigating  with  them,  nor  when  re- 
leased from  the  ship.  But  they  say  that  they  hear 
a  certain  voice  there,  which  seems  to  announce  to 
such  as  receive  them  the  name  of  all  who  have 
crossed  over  with  them,  and  describing  the  dignities 
which  they  formerly  possessed,  and  calling  them 
over  by  their  hereditary  titles.  And  also  if  women 
happen  to  cross  over  with  them,  they  call  over  the 
names  of  the  husbands  with  whom  they  lived. 
These,  then,  are  the  things  which  men  of  that  dis- 
trict declare  to  take  place;  but  I  return  to  my 
former  narrative."  (Procop.  BelL  Goth.  iv.  20,  seq. ; 
the  irantlatian  from  the  Monumenta  Britannica, 
pp.  Ixxxiv.,  seq.) 

A  reference  to  the  article  Aestui  will  suggest  the 
notion  that  one  author  of  antiquity,  at  least,  con- 
founded the  Prutheni  {Prussians)  of  the  Baltic 
with  the  Britanni  of  Britdn,  and  that  the  language 
of  the  amber-country  of  East  Prussia  and  Courland, 
which  Tacitus  calls  Britannicae  proptor^  was  really 
Pruthenian.  How  far  will  the  hypothesis  of  a  similar 
confosion  on  the  part  of  Procopius  expUin  the  diffi- 
cult passages  before  us  ?  It  will  not  do  so  without 
the  flirther  alteration  of  certain  minor  details.  In 
the  first  place,  the  locality  of  the  Vami  requires 
alteration.  The  Rhine  of  Procopius  was  probably 
the  Elbe;  on  the  northern  bank  of  which,  in  the 
present  duchies  of  Lauenburg  and  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  we  find  the  Vamavi,  Warru^^  and  Var- 
noAt  of  the  Carlovingian  historians  (Adam  o/Bre- 
97i«n,  Helmoldus^  &c.).  * 

Two  islands  then  claim  notice,  Heligoland  and 
Rugen.  The  former  lies  more  in  conformity  with  the 
description  of  Procopius,  and  was  almost  certainly 
peopled  by  Frisians  and  Angles  (in  the  eyes  of  whom 
it  was  a  holy  island),  but  not  so  certainly  by  any 
population  akin  to  the  Pruthenian,  and,  as  such, 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  the  Britanni.  Rugen,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  easily  have  been  so  peopled,  or, 
at  least,  it  might  be  resorted  to  by  the  Pruthenians  of 
Prussia  and  their  allied  populations.  To  the  Angle 
and  Frisian  it  would  be  less  accessible,  though  by 
no  means  an  impossible,  locality.  Each  island,  then, 
has  its  claims;  but  we  may  go  a  step  further  towards 
reconciling  them. 

Rugen  and  Heligoland  are  the  two  islands  which 
have,  upon  different  degrees  of  evidence,  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  holy  island,  with  its  sacred 
grove  {caslwn  nemttf)  of  the  Germania  of  Tacitus, 
— an  object  of  respectful  visitation  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Reudigni,  Anglif  Aviones,  Fannt,  Eudoses, 
Suardones,  and  Nuithones  (c.  40) ;  and  the  preceding 
remarks  have  led  to  the  notion  that  the  Brittia  of 
Procopius  and  island  of  Tacitus  are  one  and  the 
same.  Its  relations  to  the  Angli  and  Varini,  its 
relations  to  Britain  and  Thule,  its  mysterious  and 
holy  character,  all  indicate  this.  So  that  what  ap- 
plies to  the  one  applies  to  the  other  also.  Yet  the 
statement  of  Tacitus  is  difficult.    The  very  fiM:t  of 
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some  commentators  identifying  his  island  with  Rngen, 
and  others  with  Heligoland,  shows  this. 

Now,  the  following  are  the  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  BriUia  of  Procopus  and  the  hland  of  the 
Sacred  Grove  of  Tacitus,  was  neither  Rugen  exda- 
sively,  nor  Heligoland  excluidTely;  bat  a  iertwm  guid^ 
80  to  say,  arising  out  of  a  confusitm  between  the  attri- 
butes of  the  twow  The  parts  about  the  Lower  Elbe 
were  really  in  the  neighbourhood  of -two  holy  islands; 
«.  e.,  Rugen  was  as  truly  a  holy  island  as  Heligoland, 
and  vice  versd,  Heligoland,  when  the  full  light  of 
history  first  illostrates  its  mythology,  was  the  sacred 
isle  of  the  Angles  and  Frisians,  Germanic  tribes 
whose  worship  would  be  that  of  the  goddess  Hertha, 
Rugen,  when  similarly  illustrated,  is  just  as  sacred; 
sacred,  however,  not  with  the  Germanic  Angli,  but 
with  tlie  Slavonic  Vamahi^Varini)^  near  neighbours 
of  the  Angles,  and  not  distant  ones  of  tlie  Prulheni. 
Now  this,  in  tlie  case  of  so  good  a  writer  as  Tacitus, 
and,  a  fortiori,  with  one  hke  Procopius,  gives  us  the 
elements  of  a  natural  and  excusable  error, — since 
the  holy  islands  with  corresponding  catta  nemora 
were  two  in  number,  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other,  and  visited,  respectively,  by  neighbouring  na- 
tions. How  easily  would  the  writer,  when  he  rec(^- 
nised  the  insular  character  of  the  two  modes  of 
culttUj  refer  them  to  one  and  the  same  island;  how 
easily,  when  he  knew  the  general  fact  that  the  Angli 
and  Varini  each  worshipped  in  an  island,  be  ignorant 
of  the  particular  fact  that  each  worshipped  in  a  se- 
parate one. 

The  htfpothesi»t  then,  that  explains  the  Brittia 
of  Procopius,  separates  it  from  Britannia^  identifies 
it  with  the  island  of  the  castum  nemus  of  Tacitus, 
and  sees  in  the  latter  an  island  so  far  real  as  to  be 
eitlier  Heligoland  or  Rugen,  but  so  far  unreal  as  to 
be  made  out  of  a  mixture  of  the  attributes  of  the 
two. 

Lest  the  suggested  confusion  between  the  ancient 
names  of  Britain  and  Prussia  be  considered  tmlikely, 
the  reader  is  reminded  that  the  m  in  the  latter  word 
represents  the  combination  to,  or  Uh,  as  is  shown 
by  the  name  Bruteno,  the  eponymus  of  the  ancient 
Prussians: — "  duces  fuere  duo,  nempe  BrtUeno  et 
Wudawutto,  quorum  alterum  Bruteno  sacerdotem 
crearunt,  alterum  scilicet  Wudawutto  in  r^em  ele- 
gerunt."  {Fragment  Jrom  the  Bomssorum  Origo 
ex  Domino  Chriatiano,  Voigt,  vol.  i.  p.  621.) 

Again,  when  wc  investigate  the  language  in  which 
the  ultimate  sources  of  the  information  of  Tacitus 
lay,  we  find  that  it  must  have  been  either  German  or 
Slavonic.  Now,  in  either  case,  the  terms  for  British 
and  Prussian  would  be  alike,  e.g.: — 

English,  British,  Prussian, 

German,  Bryttisc,         Pryttisc. 

Slavonic, .        Britshaja,      PnUskaJa. 

III.  Authorities. 

The  term  British  Isles  is  an  older  name  than  Bri- 
tannia f  and  tlie  British  Isles  of  the  writers  anterior 
to  Caesar  are  the  two  large  ones  of  Albion  and 
Jeme,  along  with  the  numerous  smaller  ones  that  lie 
around  and  between  them.  Albion  means  England 
and  Scotland;  leme,  /re-land.  The  distinction  be- 
tween Britannia  (=  Great  Britain),  as  opposed  to 
leme,  begins  with  Caesar;  the  distinction  between 
Britannia  (=:  South  Britain),as  opposed  to  Caledonia, 
is  later  still.  The  Greek  writers  keep  the  general 
powers  of  the  term  the  longest. 

Herodotus,  as  may  be  expected,  is  the  earliest 
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aiutlior  who  mentions  any  country  that  can  pass  for 
our  island,  writing,  "  that  of  the  extremities  of  Europe 
towards  the  west "  he  "  cannot  speak  with  certain^. 
Nor  "  is  he  "^  acquainted  with  the  islands  called  Cas- 
siterides,  from  which  tin  is  brought"  (iii.  115).  A 
refinement  upon  this  passage  will  be  fbond  in  the 
sequel,  embodying  a  reason,  more  or  less  valid,  for 
believing  that  between  the  Azores  and  the  British 
Isles  a  confusicKi  may  have  arisen, — the  one  being 
truly  the  Cassiterides  (or  Tin  Islands),  and  the  other 
the  Oestrymnides,  a  different  group.  However,  as  the 
criticism  stands  at  present,  the  two  words  are  sy- 
nonymous, and  the  knowledge  of  the  one  group  implies 
that  of  the  other, — the  designation  only  being  varied. 

Still,  taking  the  text  of  Herodotus  as  it  stands,  the 
real  fact  it  embodies  is  that  the  tin  country  of  west- 
em  Europe  was  known  to  him;  though,  whether  all 
the  statements  that  apply  to  it  are  unequivocal,  is 
doubtful.     His  sources  were,  of  course,  Phoenician. 

So  are  those  of  Aristotle: — "  Beyond  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  the  ocean  flows  round  the  earth;  in  this 
ocean,  however,  are  two  islands,  and  those  very  large, 
called  Bretannic,  Albion  and  leme,  which  are  larger 
than  those  before  mentioned,  and  lie  beyond  the 
Kelti ;  and  other  two  not  less  than  these,  Taprobane 
beyond  the  Indians,  lying  obliquely  in  respect  of  the 
main  huid,  and  that  called  Phebol,  situate  over  against 
the  Arabic  Gulf;  moreover,  not  a  few  small  islands, 
around  the  Bretannic  Isles  and  Iberia,  encircle  as 
with  a  diadem  this  earth,  which  we  have  already  said 
to  be  an  island."    (i>e  Mimdo,  c.  3.) 

Polybius'  notice  contains  nothing  that  is  not  in* 
volved  in  those  of  Aristotle  and  Herodotus,  special 
mention  being  made  of  the  tin  (iii.  57). 

The  assertion  that  Herodotus  is  the  first  author 
who  mentions  the  British  Isles,  merely  means  that 
he  IS  the  first  author  whose  name,  habitation,  and 
date  are  clear,  definite,  and  unequivocal.  Wliat  if 
a  notice  occur  in  the  Orphic  poems,  so-called?  In 
such  a  case  the  date  is  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  views  of  the  authorship.  This  may  be  later  than 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  it  may  not.  It  is  earlier, 
if  we  refer  the  extract  to  any  of  the  Onomacratean 
forgeries.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ship  Argo,  in  a 
so-called  Orphic  poem,  is  made  to  say  (1 163): — 

NGv  ykp  8j)  Xirypp  t«  «ral  i\ytitrp  KOKSrirn 
"EpxofJMi  f^y  rfiffOKTUf  *Up>fi<rw  durcov  %Kv>fuu,  k.t.A. 

And  again  (1187):— 

tV  *hpia  Bu/jlot'  iyixrcqi 
L.i\iitirp6s. 

Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  when  we 
get  to  notices  of  Britain  which  are  at  one  and  the- 
same  time  Roman  in  origin,  and  unequivocal  in  re- 
spect to  the  parts  to  which  they  apply,  nothing  ex- 
planatory of  these  Demeirian  rites  appears.  And  it 
is  almost  equally  certain,  that  when  we  meet  with 
them — and  we  dlo  so  meet  with  them — in  writers 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  the  passages 
in  which  the  allusion  occurs  must  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  independent  evidence;  on  the  contrar)', 
they  are  derived  from  the  same  source  with  the 
Orphic  extracts,  and  may  possibly  [see  Cassitk- 
K1DE8  and  Okstbymnides]  have  their  application 
elsewhere. 

Strabo  and  Diodorus.  though  later  than  Caesar, 
are  more  or  less  in  the  same  predicament.  Their 
authorities  were  those  of  Herodotus  and  Aristotle. 

Caesar  himself  must  be  criticised  from  two  points 
of  view.     It  may  be  that,  in  nine  cases  oat  of  ten,  ho 
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writes  as  Caesar  the  penooal  observer;  jet  in  the 
tmtfa,  perhaps  oftener,  he  writes  as  CSaeaar  the  scholar. 
This  is  better  shown  in  Gaol  tlian  in  Britain.  His  spe- 
cific details  are  his  own.  His  generalities  are  taken 
from  the  Alexandrian  geographers. 

Strabo*s  authority,  in  respect  to  the  similarity  of 
the  Briti:ih  rites  to  those  of  Ceres,  was  also  an  Alex- 
andrian, Artemidcrus  (iv.  p.  277). 

Ptolemy's  notices  are  important*  He  specially 
quotes  Marinas  Tyrins,  and,  generally,  seems  to 
speak  on  the  strength  of  Phoenician  authorities. 
Uis  account  of  Great  Britain,  both  in  respect  to  what 
it  contains  and  what  it  omits,  stands  in  contrast  to 
those  of  all  the  Roman  author;  and,  besides  this,  he 
is  as  minute  in  the  geography  of  JTt&enua,  as  in  that 
of  Britannia  and  Caledonia.  Now  Ireland  was  a 
country  that,  so  iar  as  it  was  known  at  all,  was 
known  through  the  Greeks,  the  Iberians,  and  the 
Phoenicians  (Punic  or  Proper  Phoenidan,  as  the  case 
might  be),  rather  than  through  the  Britons,  Gauls, 
and  Romans. 

How  Jar  toere  t^s  OetirynmideM  and  CaatUerideA 
eacdtuively  Britannic/ — a  question  has-been  sug- 
gested  which  now  claims  farther  notice.  Jast  as  a 
statement  that  applies  to  Brittia  may  not  apply  to 
Britain,  a  statement  that  applies  to  the  Cassiterides 
may  not  always  apply  to  the  Tin  Country.  The  true 
tin  country  was  Cornwall,  rather  than  the  Sdlly  Isles ; 
the  Cassiterides, "  (en  in  number,  lying  near  each  other 
in  the  ocean,  towards  the  north  from  the  haven  of  the 
it,  ^  Artabri"  (Strab.  iu.  p.  239),  are  the  SciUy  Isles  rather 
J[«* ^than  Cornwall.  Again,  "one  of  them  is  a  desert, 
f,  .7  hut  the  others  are  inliabited  by  men  in  black  cloaks, 
*7  ^  /  clad  in  tunics  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  girt  about 
the  breast,  walking  with  staves,  and  bearded  like 
goats.  They  subsist  by  their  cattle,  leading  for  the 
most  part  a  wandering  life."  This  may  or  may  not 
be  Cornish ;  it  may  or  may  not  be  British.  The 
following  is  both:  viz.,  that  "  they  have  metals  of 
tin  and  lead."  Hence,  some  part  of  Strabo's  account 
is  undoubtedly,  some  part  probably,  British.  In  the 
next  writer,  however,  we  find,  side  by  side  with  some- 
thing that  mutt  be  British,  something  that  cannot 
be  so^  That  writer  is  Festus  Avienus.  The  ishuids 
he  notices  are  the  Oestiymnides;  his  authority, 
Phoenician.    His  language  requires  notice  in  detaU. 

**  Sub  hnjus  autem  prominentis  vertice 
Sinus  dehiscit  incolis  Oestrt/mnicua 
In  quo  Insulae  sese  exserunt  OestrymnideSy 
Laxe  jacentes,  et  metallo  divites 
Stanni  atque  plumbi." 

Thus  far  the  Oestiymnides  are  Britannic.    Then 
follows  a  sketch  of  their  occupants,  equally  Britannic 
So  is  the  geographical  notice  as  to  their  relations  to 
Ireland: 
'*  Ast  hinc  duobus  in  Sacram  (sic  Insulam 
Dixere  prisci)  solibus  cursus  rati  est. 
Uaec  inter  undas  multa  cespitem  jaoet, 
Eamque  late  gens  Hibemorum  colit 
Pn>]anqua  mrsns  insula  Albionum  pateL** 

The  term  Sacra  Jntida  shows  two  things:  — 
1st,  that  the  name  Eri  is  of  great  antiquity;  2nd, 
that  it  passed  from  the  Phoenician  language  to  the 
Greek,  wherein  Eri  became  *Upa  (Nljcrof). 

What  follows  is  any  but  British: — 

**  Tartesnisque  in  terminos  Oestrymnidum 
Megotiandi  mos  erat;  Carthaginis 
£Uam  coloni,  et  vulgus,  inter  Herculis 
Agitans  columuas  haec  adibat  aoquora: 
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Quae  Eimilco  Poentu  mensibus  vix  quatuor, 

Ut  ipse  semet  re  probfisse  retuUt 

Enavigantem,  posse  transmits  adserit, 
******* 

Adjicit  et  illud  plurimum  mter  guxgites 
Exstare  ./uctim,  et  saepe  virgulti  vice 
Retinere  pappim;  didt  hie  nihilominus 
Non  in  proftmdum  teiga  demitti  maris 
Parvoque  aquarum  vix  supertexi  solum.'' 

Orae  Maritim.  DetcripU  L  94,  et  seq. 
This,  as  already  stated,  is  not  Britannic;  yet  isr 
not  a  fiction.  The  fucut  that  checked  the  hardy 
mariners  of  Himilco  was  the  floating  Sargauum  of 
the  well-known  Sargasso  Sea.  In  tiie  eyes  of  the 
naturalist  this  floating  fucus  fixes  the  line  of  Hi* 
milco*s  voyage  as  definitely  as  the  amber-country 
fixes  the  Aestui  of  Tacitus.  Yet  the  Cassiterides 
are  not  simply  and  absolutely  the  Azores,  nor  yet  are 
the  Oestr3nnnide8  simply  and  absolutely  the  Scilly 
Isles.  As  in  the  supposed  case  of  the  isles  of 
Bugen  and  Heligoland,  there  is  a  confusion  of  at- 
tributes— a  concision  of  which  the  possibility  must 
be  recognised,  even  by  those  who  hesitate  to  admit 
the  absolute  fact, — a  confusion  which  should  engender 
caution  in  our  criticism,  and  induce  us  to  weigh 
each  statement  as  much  on  its  own  merits  as  on  the 
context  That  there  were  orgies  in  Britain,  and  that 
there  was  tin,  stand  upon  the  same  testimony,  sinco 
Strabo  mentions  both.  Yet  the  certainty  of  the  two 
facts  is  veiy  different.  The  orgies — and  even  the 
black  tumcs  and  long  beards  —  may,  possibly,  be  as 
little  British  as  the/uccis  of  the  Saigasso  Sea.  The 
fucus  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  belongs  to  the  Azores. 
Its  notice  is  a  great  fiict  in  the  history  of  early 
navigation.  The  orgies  and  the  bearded  men  may 
go  with  it,  or  go  wi^  the  tin. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  notices  of  certain  isles  of  tho 
west,  as  often  as  they  occur  in  authors  writing  from 
Phoenician  sources,  are  only  unimpeachably  Bri- 
tannic when  they  specially  and  definitely  speak  to 
the  tin-country  and  the  tin-trade,  and  when  they 
contain  British  names,  or  other  fiicts  equally  un- 
equivocal  The  Britannic  locality  of  the  Demetrian 
orgies  (in  the  later  writers  they  become  Bacchic)  is 
only  AprobabUiiy. 

The  Roman  authorities  will  be  considered  when 
the  hisconcai  sxeicn  ot  ilomian  Britain  is  attempted. 
The  point  that  at  present  requires  further  notice  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  two  sources  difier. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Greek  authorities  difier 
from  the  Roman  in  being  second-hand  («'.  e.  de- 
rived fix>m  Phoenicia),  in  dealing  with  the  western 
parts  of  tho  ishmd,  in  grouping  their  facts  around 
the  leading  phenomena  of  the  tin  trade,  in  recog- 
nising the  existence  of  certun  orgies,  and  in  being, 
to  a  certain  extent,  liable  to  the  charge  of  having 
confused  Britain  with  tbe  Azores,  or  ^e  true  Cas- 
siterides with  the  Oestiymnides :  the  Roman  authori- 
ties, so  fiir  as  they  are  based  upon  Greek  <xies,  being 
in  Uie  same  categtnry.  Josephus,  who  alludei  ind- 
dentaliy  to  Britain,  is  it  fortiori  Phoenician  in 
respect  to  his  sources. 

The  Phoenician  origin  of  the  Greek  evidence  is 
the  general  rule;  but  it  is  only  up  to  a  certain  date 
that  the  Greek  authorities  are  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion; i  e.  Phoenician  in  their  immediate  origin.  It 
is  only  up  to  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
of  Massilia  (^Marseilles),  when  commerce  had  de- 
veloped itself,  and  when  there  were  two  routes  of 
traffic  —  one  vid  the  Spanish  ports  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  other  overland, 
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»3*'d^  Of  the  latter  Diodonis  gives  an  aocoant.  It  was 
'probably  the  i^assilian  Greeks  that  converted 
Icp-yi}  into  *l4pa  N^cror.    See  Hiberhia. 

The  Byzantine  historians  will  be  noticed  in  the 
seqnel. 

IV.   ObIOIN  of  THIC  WORD  BBITAimiA. 

Snpporing  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been  the  first 
who  informed  the  Greeks  of  a  coantxy  named  Britain, 
who  informed  the  Phoenicians?  in  other  words,  in 
what  hmgnage  did  the  names  BritamU  and  Bri- 
tannia originate?  The  nsoal  doctrine  is  that  these 
were  native  terms;  u  «.  that  the  occupants  of  the 
British  Islands  called  themselves  so,  and  were  there- 
fore so  called  hj  their  neighboors.  Yet  this  is  hj 
no  means  certain. 

The  most  certain  fact  connected  with  the  gloss  is 
that  it  was  Greek  before  it  was  Roman.  Whence 
did  the  Greeks  get  it?  From  one  of  two  sonroes. 
From  the  Phoenicians,  if  thej  had  it  anterior  to  the 
fonndation  of  Marseilles,  and  from  the  population  of 
the  parts  aroond  that  dtj  in  case  they  got  it  sub- 
sequent to  that  event  Now,  if  it  were  Phoenician, 
whence  came  it  originally?  More  probably  fhrni 
Spain  than  from  either  Gaul  or  Britain — in  which 
case  Britannia  is  the  Iberic  name  for  oertun  British 
islanders  rather  than  the  native  one.  It  may,  of 
course,  liave  been  native  as  well:  whether  it  were 
so  is  a  separate  question. 

And  if  it  were  Massilian  (i.  e.  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marseilles),  whence  came  it  ?  Probably 
from  the  Gauls  of  the  parts  around.  But  this  b  only 
a  probability.  It  may  have  been  Iberie  even  then; 
since  it  is  well  known  that  the  Iberians  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  extended  so  far  westward  as  the 
Lower  Rhone.  Hence,  as  the  question  stands  at 
present,  the  presumption  is  rather  in  favour  of  the 
word  being  Iberic. 

Again,  the ybrm  is  Iberic.  The  termmation  -eon, 
comparatively  rare  in  Gaul,  abounds  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  ancient  Iberia ;  e.  g,  Turde-tofi-i,  Garpe- 
tof»-i,  &c. 

In  all  speculations  upon  the  etymology  of 
words,  the  preliminary  question  as  to  the  language 
to  which  the  word  under  notice  is  to  be  referred  is 
of  importance.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  emi- 
nently so.  If  the  root  BriL  be  Gallic  (or  Keltic), 
the  current  etymologies,  at  least,  deserve  notice. 
If,  however,  it  be  Iboric,  the  philologist  has  been  on 
the  wrong  track  altogether,  has  looked  in  the  wrong 
language  for  his  doctrine,  and  must  correct  his  cri- 
ticism by  abandoning  the  Keltic,  and  having  recourse 
to  the  Basque.  Again,  if  the  word  be  Iberic,  the 
<  is  no  part  of  the  root,  but  only  an  inflexional 
element.  Lest,  however,  we  overvalue  the  import 
of  the  form  -ton  being  Iberic,  we  must  remember 
that  the  stmihurly-formed  name  Aqui-tof»-ia,  occuxb 
in  Gaul ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  we  overvalue  the 
import  of  this,  we  most  remember  that  AquiUmia 
itself  may  possibly  be  Iberic 

Probably  the  word  was  Iberic  and  Gallic  as  well. 
It  was  certainly  Gallic  in  Caesar's  time.  But  it 
may  have  been  Gallic  without  having  been  native, 
«.  e.  British.  And  tliis  was  probi^Iy  the  case. 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  the  fact  of  any 
part  of  the  population  of  the  British  Isles  having 
called  themselves  Britons.  They  were  called  so  by 
the  Gauls;  and  the  Gallic  name  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans.  This  was  alL  The  name  may  have 
been  strange  to  the  people  to  whom  it  was  so  iq>* 
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plied,  as  tlie  word  Welth  is  to  the  natives  of  the 
Cambro-Briton  principality. 

Probably,  too,  it  was  only  until  the  tiade  of 
Massilia  had  become  developed  that  the  root  Brit/ 
was  known  at  all.  As  long  as  the  route  was  viA 
Spain,  and  the  trade  exclusively  Phoenician,  the 
most  prominent  of  the  British  isles  was  Ireland, 
The  Orphic  extract  speaks  only  to  the  lemian  Isles, 
and  Hoodotua  only  to  the  Cassiterides. 


y.  The  txh-trade  of  Britain. 

One  of  the  instruments  in  the  reconstmction  of  the 
history  of  the  early  commerce  and  the  early  civilising 
influences  of  Britun  is  to  be  found  in  the  fiu^  of  its 
being  one  of  the  few  localities  of  a  scantily-diffused 
metal  —  tin.  This,  like  the  amber  of  the  coasts  of 
Prussia  and  Goivland,  helps  us  by  means  of  archaeo- 
logy to  history.  Yet  it  is  traversed  by  the  fiM:t  of  the 
same  metal  being  found  in  the  far  east — in  Banca 
and  the  Malayan  peninsula.  Hence,  when  we  find 
amongst  the  antiquities  of  Assyria  and  Egypt — the 
countries  of  pre-eminent  antiquity— vessds  and  im- 
plements of  bronze,  the  inference  that  the  tin  of  that 
alloy  wa4  of  British  origin  is  by  no  means  indubita- 
ble. It  is  strengthened  indeed  by  our  knowledge  of 
an  actual  trade  between  Phoenicia  and  Cornwall; 
but  still  it  is  not  unexceptionable.  When,  however, 
writers  so  early  as  Herodotus  describe  tin  as  a 
branch  of  Phoenician  traffic  in  the  fifth  century  b.c., 
we  may  reasonably  carry  its  origin  to  an  earlier 
date;  a  date  which,  whatever  may  be  the  antiquity 
of  the  Aegyptian  and  Assyrian  alloys,  is  still  reason- 
able. An  early  British  trade  is  a  known  fact,  an 
equally  early  Indian  one  a  probability.  In  round 
numbers  we  may  lay  the  beginning  of  the  Phoenician 
intercourse  with  Cornwall  at  B.a  lOOO^w- 

The  next  question  is  the  extent  to  *which  the 
metallurgic  skill  thus  inferred  was  native.  So  far  as 
this  was  the  case,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  measure  of  our 
indigenous  civilisation.  Now  if  we  remember  that 
it  was  almost  wholly  for  tin  that  the  Phoenicians 
^ght  the  Cassiterides,  we  shall  find  it  xutticult  to 
deny  to  the  earliest  population  of  the  tin-districts 
some  knowledge  and  practice — ^no  matter  how  slight 
—  of  metallurgic  art;  otherwise,  it  must  have  been 
either  an  instinct  or  an  accident  that  brought  the 
first  vessel  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  coast  of 
Cornwall.  Some  amount,  then,  of  indigenous  me- 
tallui^  may  be  awarded  to  its  occupants. 

Perhaps  they  had  the  art  of  smelting  copper  as 
well  —  though  the  reasoning  in  &vour  of  this  view 
is  of  the  d  priori  kind.  Copper  is  a  metal  which 
is  generally  the  first  to  be  worked  by  rude  nations; 
so  that  whenever  a  metal  less  reducible  is  smelted, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  Ihe  more  reducible  ore  is 
smelted  also.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
absence  of  pure  copper  implements  in  the  old  tvmtiU 
suggests  the  notion  that  either  the  art  of  alloying 
was  as  old  as  that  of  smelting,  or  else  that  tin  was 
smelted  first 

From  the  knowledge  of  reduction  and  alloys,  we 
may  proceed  to  the  questicm  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  casting.  The  main  fiust  here  is  the  discovery 
of  moulds,  both  of  stone  and  bronze,  for  the  casting 
of  axes  and  spear-heads.  The  former  we  can  scared  j 
suppose  to  have  been  imported,  whatever  opinion  we 
may  entertain  respecting  the  latter.  Whether  the 
invention,  however,  of  either  was  British,  or  whether 
the  Phoenicians  showed  the  way,  is  uncertain.   The 
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extent  to  which  the  moulds  of  different  countries — 
Fnnoei  Germany,  Scandinavia — ^resemble  each  other, 
tnm  in  points  rf  apparently  arbitrary  detail,  is  (to 
a  cectain  extent)  against  the  native  claim. 

The  uniformity  of  the  alby  is  no  more  than  what 
we  aspect  from  the  chemical  conditions  necessary 
for  the  •chievement  of  a  good  implonent — ^indeed  it 
ia  nther  leas.  It  varies  from  one  of  tin  and  seven 
of  copper,  to  one  of  tin  and  twelve  of  copper;  whilst 
it  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  metallm^ists  that 
the  best  alloy  (one  tin  to  ten  oopper)  could  easily  be 
hit  upon  by  different  artists  wholly  independent  of 
intercommunication. 

The  Damnonian  Britons  sold  tin.  IVhat  did  they 
take  in  payment?  In  all  historiea  of  commerce 
these  questions  axe  correlative.  Dr.  Wilson  (Pre> 
kistorie  AnnaU  of  Scotland,  p.  196)  truly  remarka 
that  Strabp's  account  of  the  Gafiaitfizillfis  ia  not 
greatly^to  be  relied  onT "  Tot  their  tin  and  lead  they 
took  in  exchange  salt,  skins,  and  bronze  Tessels 
(xaA«i$/Mrra).  This  latter  is  a  strange  article  of 
import  for  a  countxy  of  tin,  copper,  and  moulds. 

The  earliest  gkit  that  haa  a  bearing  upon  the 
geography  of  Britain  is  the  word  CoMtU^idet^  for  it 
must  be  observed  that  whilst  the  Vrordl  Sri^nia  is 
ncm^existent  in  Herodotus,  the  Orphic  extract  knows 
only  the  Irish  (/emtofi)  isles.  Now  this,  though 
bearing  upon  Britain,  is  no  British  word.  It  is  the 
oriental  tenn  KcuHra, 

This  distinction  is  important.  Were  the  word 
Brititk  in  origin,  we  should  be  enabled  to  enhance 
the  antiquity  of  the  Conush  tin-trade  —  since  the 
word  Kttffffhfpos  occurs  both  in  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
Who,  however,  shall  say  that,  however  much  the 
I  probabilities  may  be  in  favour  of  the  Homeric  and 
Hesiodio  tin  having  been  Cornish,  it  was  not  Indian 
— t.  e,  Malayan  ?  The  fiain«,  at  least,  is  in  fitvour  of 
the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
two  tndes  may  have  been  concurrent;  the  Eastern 
being  the  older  —  atleaat  this  is  what  is  suggested 
bj  the  name.  Su^/rnCu*^  t^^  ^^  '^<Au 

w  /    BBlTAjriftA  Proper.  x\'/,^^V, 

We  may  now  deal  with  the  proper  British  portion 

of  the  British  isles,  i.e.  South  Britain  and  Caledonia. 

VI.   HiSTORT. 

When  the  archaeological  period  ceases  and  the 
tine  and  proper  civil  histoiy  of  Britain  begins,  we 
find  that  a  portion  of  the  island,  at  least,  was  in 
political  rehaioos  with  Gaul — ^Divitiacus,  the  king  of 
the  Suessiones,  a  Belgic  tribe,  holding  the  sove- 
reignty. In  the  following  year  these  relations  are 
abiO  Gallic,  and  the  VeatAi,  of  the  parts  about  the 
present  town  of  Fofmea,  obtain  assistance  against 
Caesar  from  the  Britons.  Thus  early  are  our 
maritime  habits  attested.  In  chastisement  of  this, 
Caesar  prepares  his  first  invasion  (b.c.  55);  Volu- 
senus,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  having  been  sent  on 
beforehand,  to  reconnoitre. 

We  may  measure  the  intercourse  between  Britam 
and  Gaul  by  some  of  the  detiuls  of  these  events. 
His  intended  invasion  is  known  almost  as  soon  as  it 
is  determined  on,  and  ambassadors  are  sent  from 
Britain  to  avert  it.  These  are  sent  back,  and  along 
with  them  Commius  the  Attrebatian,  of  whose  in- 
fiuenoe  in  Britain  Caesar  made  use.  Having  em- 
Larked  from  Gessoriacum,  lands ;  is  opposed ;  con- 
quers; and  again  receives  an  embassy.  His  fleet 
aaffers  during  the  high  tides  of  the  month  of  August, 
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and  in  September  he  returns  to  Gaul.  His  Buccesses 
(such  as  they  are)  are  announced  by  letter  at  Borne, 
and  honoured  witli  a  twenty-day  fiestivaL 

His  second  expedition  takes  place  in  the  Hay  of 
Uie  following  year.  He  is  oppoeed  on  landing  by 
Cassivelaunus.  The  details  of  this  second  expediti<m 
carry  us  as  far  westward  as  the  present  county  of 
Herts, — wherein  the  Hundred  of  Cassio  is  reasonably 
supposed  to  give  us  the  stockaded  village,  or  head- 
quarters of  Cassivelaunus,  with  whom  the  Trino- 
bantes,  Cenomagni,  Ancalites,  and  Bibroci  are  in 
politiciil  relations.  The  reduction  of  Cassivelannus 
is  incomplete,  and  Caesar,  when  he  departs  from  the 
island,  departs  with  the  whole  of  his  aiJiy,  and 
with  the  real  independence  of  the  country  nnimpainiil. 
The  boundaiy  between  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Berks  seems  to  have  been  the  most  western  part  of 
the  area  affected,  either  directly  or  indirectiy,  by 
the  second  invasion  of  Caesar.  The  first  was  con- 
fined to  the  coast. 

The  best  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  Britain 
under  Augustus  is  that  of  the  Monumentum  An- 
cyranum : 

IIP02  EME  IKETAI  KATE«TrON  BAISI- 
AEI2  IIAPdnN  MEN  TEIPIAATH2  KAI  ME- 
TEHEITA  «PAATH2  BASIAEXIS  «PA[A]TOT 
TI02  MHAHN  [A]E  APTA  ••♦»»»» 
BP£TA|>nNaN  AOM[NXlN  BE]AAATN02[TE] 
KAI[TIMJ  ♦   ♦   ». 

The  oommentaiy  on  this  comes  no  earlier  than 
Dion  Cassins.  From  him  we  learn,  that  although 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  emperor  to  have  reduced 
Britain,  he  proceeded  no  fiirther  than  Gaul,  where 
he  received  an  embassy.  So  late  a  writer  as  Jot- 
nandes  is  our  authority  fw  believing  that  he  exer- 
cised sovereignty  over  it, — **servire  coegit,  Boma- 
nisque  legibus  vivere  "  (Jh  Regn,  Success.) — for  the 
inscription  only  shows  that  certain  Britons  sought 
the  presence  of  Augustus  at  Rome.  The  frirther 
statement  that  tribute  was  taken  is  from  the  utterly 
uncritical  Nennius,  whose  evidence  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  scriptural  expression  that  "  all  the  wwld 
was  taxed,"  and  upon  the  inference  that,  if  so,  d 
fortiori,  Britain.  His  text  is  "  tenente  Octaviano 
Angusto  Monarchiam  totius  mundi ;  et  censmn  ez 
Britannia  ipse  solus  acoepit;  ut  Virgilius, 

'  Purpurea  intexti  toUnnt  aulaea  Britanni.* " 

The  use  of  the  word  census  instead  of  tributum 
is  important.  The  original  word  is  Krjyffos ;  and, 
Nennius,  who  uses  it,  took  his  English  history  from 
the  Evangelists. 

A  single  event  is  referrible  to  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. The  petty  kings  (reguU)  sent  back  to 
Gennanicus  some  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  been 
either  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Britain  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  sold.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  24.)  Friendly 
relations  is  all  that  is  proved  by  this  passage. 
The  notion  that  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
and  (amongst  other  nations)  ruled  Britain,  rests  on 
a  passage  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  evidently  an 
inference  from  the  likelihood  <^  the  succcssot  of 
'Augustus  exercising  the  same  sway  as  Augustus 
himself.  —  "  Tiberius,  privignus  August!,  poet  eum 
regnavit  annos  xxiii,  tam  super  Britani^am  quam 
super  alia  regna  totius  mundi.** 

The  eridence  of  Caligula's  nUeations  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  Augustus :  namely,  Dion  Cassins. 
Caligula  having  passed  the  Rhine,  "  seemed  to  me- 
cUtate  an  attack  upon  Britain,  but  retreated  frvm 
the  veiy  ocean."  (lix.  21.)    Then  follows  the  ao- 
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count  of  his  giving  orders  that  the  shells  of  the  sea- 
shore should  be  picked  up,  and  a  conqnest  over  the 
sea  itself  be  announced  (c.  25).  The  stoiy  appears 
in  Suetonius  also :  as  do  the  detuls  concerning  Ad- 
minius,  the  son  of  Cjnobelin.  Expelled  from  Britain 
by  his  father,  he  crossed  the  channel  with  a  few 
followers,  and  placed  himself  under  the  power  of 
Caligula,  who  magnified  the  event  into  a  cession  of 
the  whole  island.  (Suet.  Cal,  44.) 
>  It  is  ssS^^UiM^  that  ttift  hnn^  fi^.  xfiduction  of 
Bnliun  begins  no  earlier  than  the  reigii  of  Claudius; 
I4ie  Liibute'that  was  paid  to  Augustus  being  wholly 
'unhistorical,  and  the  authority  of  Tiberius  a  mere 
inference  from  a  notice  of  it  In  simple  truth,  the  reign 
of  Cynobelin,  coinciding  with  that  of  the  last-named 
emperor,  gives  jjb  the  measure  of  the  early  British 
civilisation  —  civilisation  which  was  of  native,  of 
Gallic,  of  Gallo-Roman,  of  Phoenician,  and  Ibero- 
Phoenician  origin. 

The  reign  of  Cynobelin  is  illustrated  by  corns. 
Whether  these  were  struck  in  Gaul  or  Britain  is 
uncertain.  Neither  is  the  question  important 
Wherever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  legend  is  in 
Boman  letters;  whilst  numerous  elements  of  the 
classical  mythology  find  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  coins ;  e.  g.  a  Pegasus,  a  Head  of  Ammon,  a 
Hercules,  a  Centaur,  &c. :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
names  are  British;  tasciovanus,  with  sego-;  ibidf 
with  VER- ;  ilndf  with  cynobelin  ;  cynobelin 
alone;  cynobelin  with  camvl-;  ibid,  with  so- 
UDV-;  ibid,  with  a  .  .,  or  v .  .;  ibidj  with  ve- 
xultjmum.  Of  course,  the  interpretations  of  these 
legends  have  been  various;  the  notion,  however, 
that  Tasciovanus,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes 
conjointly  with  a  colleague,  was  the  predecessor  of 
Cynobelin,  and  that  Cynobelm,  sometimes  alone  and 
sometunes  with  a  colleague,  was  the  successor  of 
Tasciovanus,  seems  reasonable. 

The  reduction  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  begins 
with  the  reign  of  Claudius :  on  coins  we  find  the 
name  of  tliat  emperor,  and  on  inscriptions  those  of 
his  generals  Plautius  and  Suetonius. 

The  next  earliest  coins  to  those  of  Claudius 
bear  the  name  of  Hadrian.  Wales  westwards  and 
Yorkshire  northwards  (the  SilureSj  Ordovices,  and 
BriganUt)  were  more  or  less  completely  reduced 
before  the  accession  of  Nero. 

By  Nero,  Suetonius  Paulinus  is  sent  into  Britain, 
and  under  him  Agricola  takes  his  first  lessons  in 
soldiership.  A  single  inscription  preserves  the  name 
of  Paulinus.  The  next  in  point  of  date  belongs  to 
tiie  reign  of  Nerva.  The  Agricola,  however,  of 
Tacitus  has  the  historical  value  of  contemporary 
evidence.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  work  (^ 
Nero's  general  was  the  recovery  and  consolidation 
of  the  conquests  made  under  Claudius  rather  than 
the  achievement  of  new  additions.  The  famous 
que^n  of  the  loeni  (Norfolk  and  Sufiblk)  is  the 
centre  of  the  groupe  here.  Subordinate  to  her  are 
the  Druids  and  Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  their 
chief  stronghold,  where  tiiey  are  reduced  by  Pau- 
linus. Lastly  comes  the  usurious  philosopher 
Seneca,  who,  having  lent  a  lai^  sum  in  Britain,  sud- 
denly calls  it  in.  The  distress  thus  created  is  the 
cause  of  the  revolt — a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
Roman  habits  (dther  directly  finom  Italy,  or  indirectly 
from  Romanised  Gaul)  had  ratablished  themselves. 

Reduction  and  consolidation,  raUier  than  aoqui' 
sition,  seems  to  liave  been  the  rule  during  the  short 
,  reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  and  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
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These  objects  employed  Agricola  during  hhs 
first  two  campaigns.  In  the  third,  however  (a.  d. 
80),  he  advanced  from  the  northern  boundaries  of 
the  Brigantes  to  the  Firth  of  Tay;  and  the  five 
next  years  were  spent  in  the  exploration  of  parts 
before  unknown,  in  new  conquests  more  or  less 
imperfect,  in  the  formation  ik  ambitious  designs 
(including  the  reduction  of  Ireland),  and  in  the  dr- 
cnnmavigatioD  of  Great  Britain.  A  line  of  forts 
between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Oiyde~was  the 
limit  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  Britain,  as  left  by 
Agricola.  What  had  been  done  beyond  this  had 
B%n~~i3onc  imperfectly.  The  battle  on  the  Grampian 
Range,  against  the  Caledonians  of  Galgacus,  had 
ended  in  the  Horesti  giving  hostages.  The  reduction 
of  the  Orkneys  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  a  general 
and  somewhat  lax  manner — not  as  a  specific  his- 
torical fact,  in  its  proper  place,  and  in  connection  with 
other  events,  but  as  an  chiter  dictum  arising  out  of 
the  notice  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Island, — 
"incognitas, ad  id  tempus,insulas,  Orcadas  invenit  db- 
muitque.    Despecta  est  et  Thule." 

A  revolt  under  Arviragns  is  incidentally  mentioned 
as  an  event  of  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

For  the  reign  of  Trajan  we  have  inscriptions; 
for  that  of  Hadrian  inscriptions  and  coins  as  well : 
coins,  too,  for  the  reigns  of  the  two  Antonines,  and 
Commodus, —  but  no  contemporary  historian.  It  is 
the  evidence  of  Spartianus  (^Hadr.  11)  upon  which 
the  belief  that  "a  wall  eighty  miles  in  length, 
dividing  the  Romans  from  the  barbarians,  was  first 
built  by  Hadrian"  is  grounded.  Dion,  as  he  ap- 
pears in  the  compendium  of  Xiphilinus,  merely 
mentions  a  "  wall  between  the  Roman  stations  and 
certain  nations  of  the  island."  (Ixxii.  8.)  This  ^ 
raises  a  doubt  The  better  historian,  Dion,  may  as 
easily  mean  the  wall  of  Agricola  as  aught  else: 
the  inferior  one,  Spartianus,  is  evidently  wrong  in/^^^ 
his  expression  ^^  primus  duxit"  and  may  easily  be^  ^ 
wrong  in  his  account  altogether.  The  share  that 
difiercnt  individuals  took  in  the  raising  of  the  British 
walls  and  ramparts  is  less  certain  than  is  usually 
believed.     We  have  more  builders  than  structures. 

That  Antoninus(Fius)  ^prived  the  Brigantes  of 
a  portion  of  theii*  land  because  they  had  begun  to 
overrun  the  country  of  the  Genuini,  allied  to  Rome, 
is  a  statement  of  Pausanias  (viii.  43.  §  4.)  No  one 
else  mentions  these  GenuinL  Neither  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  who  they  could  have  been.  Genuini,  inde- 
pendent enough  to  be  allies  rather  than  subjects, 
and  Brigantes,  who  could  be  free  to  conquer  them, 
are  strange  phenomena  for  the  reign  of  Antoninus. 
The  possibility  of  German  or  Scandinavian  settlers, 
thus  early  and  thus  independent,  is  the  only  clue  to 
the  difficulty.  The  evidence,  however,  to  the  fact 
is  only  of  third-rate  value. 

T^e  Vfrlli^m  A"t^"i*M  TifTmi  to  bars  hnrn  n  rffility. 
Its  true  basis  is  the  following  inscription : 

IMP.  C.  T.  AELIO.  HADR 

lANO  ANTONINO  AUG. 

P.  P.  VEX.  LEG.  VL 

VICTRICS  P  *  F. 

OPVS  VALLI  P. 

MMM  CCXL  P. 

{Monummta  Britannica,  No.  48.) 

Others  give  the  name  of  his  Lieutenant  l^mo^ 
UjJUcu^;  but  tliis  alone  mentions  the  OPUS 
VALLI.  The  author  nearest  the  date  of  the  event 
commemorated  is  Capitolinus.  By  him  we  are  told 
that  the  rampart  was  of  tur/,  and  that  it  was  a 
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Jrtaik  one, — "  Britannos — vicit,  aUo  muro  oespiddo 
— ducto."    {Anton.  PiuSf  b.') 

Coercion  and  consolidation  are  still  the  rnle;  the 
notices  for  the  reigns  of  Commodns  and  Pertinaz, 
thongh  hrief  and  unimportani,  being  found  in  so  good 
an  historian  as  Dion.  Dion,  too,  is  the  chief  authority 
for  the  reign  of  Severus.  He  would  have  been  suifi- 
cient  single-handed;  but  he  is  supported  by  both 
coins  and  inscriptions.  At  the  same  time,  he  never 
"  "^        "    erection  of  any  wall  to  Severus.     On 

s  ot  one  as  alrcaHv  existing. 
Spartianus  is  the  auth^y  for  the  usual  doctrine. 
{Sever.  18.)  XZi^ctr  .'S-t-U  /,  y  ili.  I  O  . 

When  Caiedonia — As  opposed  to  Britain  in  general 
— comes  under  notice,  a  further  reference  to  tlie  text 
of  Dion  respecting  the  actions  of  Severus  will  be 
made. 

A.  D.  211,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  Severus  dies 
at  York.  British  history,  never  eminently  clear, 
DOW  becomes  obscurer  still.  An  occasional  notice  is 
all  that  occurs  until  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  Thia 
b^ns  A.  D.  284.  The  usurpers  Camusius  uid 
AUectos  now  appear  in  the  field.  So  do  nations 
hitherto  unnoticed — the  Franks  and  the  Saxons. 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  testimony  of 
Gildas,  Beda,  and  the  other  accredited  sources  of 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  in  respect  to  the  fact  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa  having  at  a  certain  time,  and  in 
s  certain  place,  invaded  Britain;  the  evidence  that 
they  wex8  the  ^rst  German*  who  did  so  is  utterly 
insufficient.  The  Panegyric  ctf  Eumenius  —  and 
we  must  remember  that,  however  worthless  the 
panegyrists  may  be  as  authors,  they  have  the  merit 
of  being  contemporary  to  the  events  they  describe 
—  contains  the  following  remarkable  passage :  — 
**  By  so  thorough  a  consent  of  tlie  Immortal 
Gods,  0  unconquered  Caesar,  has  the  extermi- 
nation of  all  the  enemies,  whom  you  have  attacked, 
and  of  the  Franks  more  eepeciaUy^  been  decreed, 
that  even  those  of  your  soldiers,  who,  having  missed 
their  way  on  a  foggy  sea,  reached  the  town  of 
London,  destroyed  promiscuously  and  throughout 
the  city  the  whole  remains  of  that  mercenary  mul- 
titude of  barbarians,  that,  after  escaping  the  battle, 
sacking  the  town,  and,  attempting  flight,  was  still 
left — a  deed,  whereby  your  provincials  were  not 
only  saved,  but  delighted  by  the  sight  of  the 
slaughter."  (Eumen.  Panegyr.  Constant.  Caes.) 

The  Franks  and  Picts  are  first  mentioned  in  Bri- 
tain in  the  reign  of  Diocletian :  the  Attacotts  and  Scots 
under  that  of  Julian  (a.  d.  360).  The  authorities 
now  improve — being,  chiefly,  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
and  Claudian.  It  will,  nevertheless,  be  soon  seen 
that  the  ethnology  of  Britain  is  as  obscure  as  its 
archaeolc^.  The  abandonment  of  the  isle  by  the 
Romans,  and  its  reduction  by  the  Saxons,  are  the 
chief  events  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  all  ob- 
scure. It  is  even  more  diflkult  to  say  how  the 
Germanic  populations  displaced  the  Roman,  than  how 
the  Roman  displaced  the  Keltic. 

And  this  introduces  a  new  question,  a  question 
already  suggested,  but  postponed,  viz. :  the  value  of 
the  writers  of  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  and 
the  end  of  the  proper  Roman  period.  It  is  evident 
that  no  author  much  earlier  than  the  times  of  Ho- 
norins  and  Arcadius  can  tell  us  much  about  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  supremacy  in  the  west. 
It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  literature  passes  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity.  Procopius  is  the  most 
important  of  the  Pagans.     The  little  ho  tells  us  of 
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be  remembered,  that  his  blunders  and  confusion  are 
in  respect  to  Brittia,  This,  as  aforesaid,  he  sepa- 
rates from  Britamiia.  Those  who  confound  Uie  two 
are  ourselves  —  tlie  modem  writers. 

To  Jomandes  we  refer  in  vain  for  anything  of 
value;  although  from  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
the  historian  of  certain  nations  of  Germanic  extrac- 
tion, and  from  the  degree  to  which  Britain  was  in 
his  time  Germanised,  we  expect  more  than  we  find. 
Hence  from  the  time  of  Ammianus  to  the  time  of 
Gildas — the  earliest  British  and  Christian  writer  of 
our  island — from  about  a.d.  380  to  a.d.  550 — we 
have  no  author  more  respectable  than  Orosius. 
He  alone,  or  nearly  so,  was  known  to  the  native  his- 
torians, and  what  he  tells  us  is  httle  beyond  the 
names  of  certain  usurpers.  When  Britain  is  next 
known  to  the  investigator,  it  has  ceased  to  be  Roman. 
It  is  German,  or  Saxon,  instead.  Such  is  the  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Roman  Britain,  considered  more 
especialJjMn  respect  to  the  authorities  on  which  it 
rests.  /The  value  of  the  only  author  who  still  de- 
mands notice,  Richard  of  Cirenc^ter,  is  measured  j 
in  the  article  MoiUNiTl  ?  S«^  n^'^V^'TLiJT^^'*'^ 

POPULATION. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bulk  of  the  South 
Britons  of  Caesar's  time  belonged  to  the  same  stock 
as  tlie  Gauls,  and  that  the  Gauls  were  Kelts.  But 
whether  the  North  Britons  wera  in  the  same  cate- 
gory; whether  the  Britons  of  Caesar  were  descended 
from  the  first  occupants  of  the  islands ;  and,  lastly, 
whether  the  population  was  wholly  homogeneous, 
are  all  points  upon  which  opinions  vary.  A  refer- 
ence to  the  article  Beloae  shows  that,  for  that 
population,  a  Germanic  affinity  has  been  claimed; 
though,  apparently,  on  insufficient  grounds.  The 
population  of  North  Britain  may  have  been,  such  as 
it  is  now,  Gaelic.  Occupants,  too,  earlier  than  even  the 
earliest  Kelts  of  any  kind,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
island  by  competent  archaeologists.  Nothing  less 
than  an  elaborate  monogra]^  specially  devoted  to  the 
criticism  of  these  complicated  points,  would  suffice  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  The 
present  notice  can  contain  only  the  result  of  the 
writer's  investigations. 

Without  either  denying  or  affirming  the  existence 
of  early  Iberian,  German,  or  Scandinavian  settle- 
ments in  particular  localities,  he  believes  them  to 
have  been  exceedingly  exceptional ;  so  that,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  population  with  which  the 
Phoenicians  traded  and  the  Romans  fought  were 
Kelts  of  the  British  branch,  t.  e.  Kelts  whose  lan- 
guage was  either  the  mother -tongue  of  the  present 
Welsli,  or  a  form  of  speech  closely  allied  to  it. 

The  ancestors  of  this  population  he  believes  to 
have  been  the  earliest  occupants  of  South  Britain  at 
least  Were  they  so  of  North  Britain  ?  There  are 
points  both  of  internal  and  external  evidence  in  this 
question.  In  the  way  of  intenial  evidence  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  even  in  tlioee  parts  of  Scotland  where  the 
language  is  most  eminently  Gaelic,  and,  as  such, 
more  especially  connected  with  the  speech  of  Ireland, 
the  oldest  geograpiiical  terms  are  British  rather  than 
Erse.  Thus,  the  word  for  mountain  is  fren,  and 
never  sliabh,  as  in  Ireland.  Again,  the  words  aber 
and  inver,  in  such  words  as  ^6er-nethy  and  Invert 
nethy,  have  long  been  recognised  as  ^e  Shibboletlis 
(so  to  say)  of  the  British  and  Gaelic  populations. 
They  mean  the  same  thing — a  month  of  a  river. 


BrUain  is  oorrect,  though  unimportant;  for  it  must  |  sometimes  the  junction  of  twa    Now  whilst  aber 
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18  never  found  in  the  ezcIosiYelj  and  undoubtedly 
Gaelic  country  of  Ireland,  mver  is  unknovm  in 
Wales.  Both  occur  in  Scotland.  But  how  are  they 
distributed?  Mr.  Kemble,  who  has  best  examined 
the  questbn,  finds  that  the  line  of  separation  **  be- 
tween the  Welsh  or  Pictish,  and  the  Scotch  or  Irish, 
Kelts,  if  measured  by  the  occurrence  of  these  names, 
would  run  obliquely  from  SW.  to  NE.,  straight  up 
Loch  Fjme,  following  nearly  the  boundary  between 
Perthshire  and  Argyle,  trending  to  the  NE.  along 
the  present  boundary  between  Perth  and  Inverness, 
Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  Banf  and  Elgin,  till  about 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Spey."  On  the  one  side  are 
the  ^6er-coms,  ^frer-deens,  and  ^^-dours,  which 
are  Welsh  or  British  ;  on  the  other  the  Inver- 
arys  and  /nver-aritys,  which  are  Irish  and  Gaelic. 
Now,  assuredly,  a  British  population  which  runs  as 
far  nortli  as  the  mouth  of  Spey,  must  be  considered 
to  have  been  the  principal  population  of  Caledonia. 
How  far  it  was  aboriginal  and  exclusive  is  another 
question.  The  external  evidence  comes  in  here, 
though  it  is  not  evidence  of  the  best  kind.  It  lies 
in  the  following  extract  from  Beda :  "  procedente 
autem  tempore,  Britannia,  post  Brittones  et  Pictos, 
tertiam  Sootorum  nationem  in  Pictorum  parte  re- 
cepit,  qui  duce  Beuda  de  Hibemia  progrestd  vel 
amicitia  vel  forro  sibimet  inter  eos  sedes  quas  hac> 
tenus  habent  vindicamnt :  a  quo  videlicet  duce 
usque  hodie  Dalreudini  vocantur;  nxmi  lingua  eorum 
*Dal'  partem  significat."  {Hist.  EccUs,  i.)  This 
passage  is  generally  considered  to  give  us  either  an 
Irish  or  a  Scotch  tradition.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case.  The  text  nowhere  connects  itself  with 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  just  as  likely  to  give  us 
an  inference  of  Beda's  own,  founded  on  the  fact  of 
there  being  Scots  in  the  north-east  of  Ireland  and  in 
the  south-west  of  Scotland.  It  is,  also,  further  com- 
plicated by  the  circumstance  of  the  gloss  dal  being 
not  Keltic,  but  None^  i.  e.  Danish  or  Norwegian. 

The  evidence,  then,  of  the  present  Gaelic  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  being  of  Irish  origin,  and  the  cor- 
responding probability  of  the  earhest  occupancy  of 
Caledonia  having  been  British,  lies  less  in  the  so- 
called  tradition,  thaa  ia  the  absence  of  the  term 
sliabh  »  fMUfOcan;  the  distribution  of  the  forms  in 
aher;  and,  above  all,  the  present  similarity  between 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Gaelic — a  similarity  which 
suggests  the  notion  that  the  separation  is  compara- 
tively recent.  They  are  far,  however,  from  deciding 
the  question.  That  South  Briton  was  British,  and 
Ireland  Gaelic,  is  certain.  That  Scotland  was  ori- 
ginally British,  and  afterwards  Gaelic,  is  probable. 

The  Gaels  and  Britons  are  the  fundamental  popu- 
lations of  the  British  Isles.  PThc  Picts  were  either 
aboriginal  or  intrusive.  Ifaboriginal,  they  were, 
like  the  Gaels  and  Britons,  Keltic!)  Whether,  how- 
ever, they  were  Gaelic  Kelts  or'^ritish  Kelts,  or 
whether  they  constituted  a  third  branch  of  that 
stock,  is  doubtful. 

If  it  were  absolutely  certain  that  every  word  used 
on  Pictish  ground  belonged  to  the  Pict  form  of 
speech,  the  inference  that  they  were  aborigines  rather 
than  intnisive  settlers,  and  Britons  rather  than  Gaels, 
would  be  legitimate.  The  well-known  gloss  penn 
fahel  ==  caput  vcUli  is  a  gloss  from  the  Pict  district, 
of  which  the  first  part  is  British.  In  Gaelic,  the  form 
s=  pen  B  heeui  is  cecum.  Neither  does  this  stand 
alone.  The  evidence  in  fkrowr  of  the  British  affinities 
can  be  strengthened.  But  what  if  the  gloss  be  Pict, 
only  in  the  way  that  /cUher  or  mother,  &c.  are 
Webh;  i  e.  woids  belonging  to  some  other  tongue 
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spoken  in  the  Pict  country?  In  such  a  case  the 
Picts  may  be  Gaels,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  &c. 
Now  the  word  dal,  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  drawn,  was  not  Scottish,  i.  e.  not  Gaelic.  It 
probably  was  strange  to  the  Scottish  language,  not- 
withstanding the  testimony  of  Beda.  If  not  Soot, 
however,  it  was  almost  certainly  Pict  Yet  it  is, 
and  was,  pure  Norse.  Its  existence  cannot  be  got 
over  except  by  making  either  the  Soots  or  Picts 
Scjodiiiavi^.  T!ii^b  alternative  has  its  difficulties; 
fSe  latter  The  fewest      Siicb  are  the  reasons  for 

jeving  tliat  Che  Picts  are  less  unequivocally  British 
than  the  researches  of  the  latest  and  best  investigators 
have  made  them.  And  Beda,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, derives  them  from  Scythia;  adding  that  they 
came  without  females.  This,  perhaps,  is  only  an 
inference;  yet  it  is  a  just  one.  The  passage  that  he 
supplies  speaks  to  an  existing  custom:  **Cumque 
uxores  Picti  non  habentes  peterent  a  Scottis,  ea 
solum  conditione  dare  consenserunt,  ut  ubi  res  per- 
veniret  in  dubium,  magis  de  foeminea  regum  prosapia 
quam  de  masculina  regem  sibi  eligerent:  quod  usque 
hodie  apud  Pictos  constat  esse  servatum."  {Hist, 
Eccles.  i.)  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this 
passage,  it  entirely  neutralises  the  evidence  embodied 
in  a  well-known  Ibtof  Pict  kings.  Here  the  names  are 
Keltic, — chiefly  British, — but,  in  two  or  three  cases, 
Gaelic    Whichever  they  were,  they  were  not  Pict 

The  Picts,  then,  may  or  may  not  have  been  in- 
trusive rather  than  aboriginal.  The  ancestors  of  the 
present  English  were  certainly  in  the  former  cate- 
gory. Wlience  were  they?  When  did  their  in- 
trusion begin?  They  were  Germans.  This  is  cer- 
tain. But  how  were  they  distributed  •tonongst  the 
different  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  German 
populations?  The  terms  Saxon  and  Frank  tell  us 
nothing.  They  were  general  names  of  a  somewhat 
indefinite  import.  It  is,  perhaps,  safo  to  say,  that 
they  were  Frisians  and  Angles,  rather  than  aught 
else;  and,  next  to  these,  Scandinavians.  This  the;^ 
may  have  been  to  e  certain  extent,  even  though  the 
Picts  were  Keltic. 

The  date  of  their  intrusion,  in  some  form  or  other, 
was  long  earlier  than  the  aera  of  Hengist  and  Horsa; 
and  it  is  only  by  supposing  that  an  author  in  the 
unfavourable  position  of  Gildas  was  likely  to  be  cor- 
rect in  the  hazardous  delivery  of  a  negative  assertion, 
and  that  in  the  very  face  of  the  notioe  of  Eumenius  and 
others,  that  the  usual  date  can  be  supported.  In 
proportion  as  their  invasions  were  early  their  progress 
must  have  been  gradual.  In  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent writer,  the  Saxons  and  Franks  of  the  later 
classics  are  certainly  the  lineal  predecessors  of  the 
Angles  of  England;  the  Picts  j70««»&fy  the  lineal  prede- 
cessors of  the  Northmen, — i.  e.  on  the /others  side. 

The  ethnology,  then,  of  Britain  takes  the  follow- 
ing forms: — 

1.  In  Hibemia,  a  Gaelic  basis  suflfers  but  slight 
modification  and  admixture;  whereas,— 

2.  In  Britannia, — 

a.  Soutli  Britain  is  British,  and  Britanno-Roman, 
with  Phoenician,  Gaelic,  and  Gcnnanic  elements,  — 
the  latter  destined  to  replace  all  the  others;  whilst,-— 

b.  North  Britain  is  British,  and  Gaelic,  with  Pict 
elements -~  whatever  they  were — of  admixture  in 
larger  proportions  than  South  Britain,  and  Roman 
elemente  in  smaller. 

The  Roman  element  was  itself  complex;  and,  in 
minute  ethnology,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  to  speak 
of  the  Legionary  population  rather  than  of  the  Latin. 
This  is  because  a  Roman  population  might  be  any- 
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thing  bat  natiTe  to  Rome.  It  might  bo  stmngc  to 
Italy,  strange  to  the  Italian  langoage.  What  might 
thna  have  been  the  case,  actuallj  ?ra»  so.  The  im- 
perial forces  which  occnpied  Britain,  and  supplied 
what  is  osnallj  called  the  Roman  element  to  the  ori- 
ginal Keltic  basu,  were  Germans,  Gaols,  Iberians, 
&C., as  the  case  might  be;  rarelj  pare  Roman.  The 
NotUia  Utrimque  Imperii,  a  docoment  referrible  to 
■ome  time  sabeequent  to  the  reign  of  Valens, — inas- 
nnch  as  it  mentions  the  Province  of  ValemUoj — gives 
US,  as  elements  of  oar  L^onary  population,  — 

1.  GermatUj  «'.  e.  Tungricani,  Tongri^  Tama- 
eenses,  Batavi. 

2.  GatUt:  Nervii  (in  three  qnaiters),  Morini  (see 
lift  9oc.\  Gain. 

3.  Iberiana:  Hispani. 

4.  iVo&a6fe£2b9om(iiu.*Dalmatae,Diaci,ThiaceB, 
Tfaai&lae. 

5.  Sjfri;  and  6.  Mmnri. 

Of  these  the  non-Roman  character  is  the  most  pa- 
tent; and  these,  at  least,  we  may  separate  from  the 
occupants  of  Italian  blood.  Of  others,  the  foreign 
extraction  is  more  uncertain.  Sometimes  the  read- 
ing of  the  MSS.  is  doubtful,  sometimes  the  term  in- 
explicable. Thus,  whilst  it  is  difficult  to  say  who 
the  Solenses  or  Paoenses  were, — opinions  being  dif- 
ferent,— the  authenticity  of  such  a  text  as  7W6iMttt 
oohorlcB  primas  Frixagorum  Vindob<Ua  is  doubtful. 
In  such  a  case,  the  assumption  that  it  meant  Fri- 
MCMS,  and  the  speculaticm  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
Fruian  cohort,  are  unsatis&ctory. 

The  analysb  of  the  German  populations,  out  of 
which  the  present  nationality  of  England  has  grown, 
•caroely  belqngi  to  ekutical  Britain.  As  far  as  it 
goes,  however,  it  is  to  be  sought  under  the  heads 
AjiOLi,*FRi8n,  Saxonbs. 

The  extent  to  which  the  native  population, 
whether  exclusiyely  Keltic  or  mixed,  was  uniform 
in  manners  and  appearance,  is  chiefly  to  be  measured 
by  the  remark  of  Tadtas,  that  the  "  physical  ap- 
pearance varied;"  that  the  *'  Caledonians  were  red- 
haired,  and  large-limbed ;"  that  the  **  Silurians  were 
high-ooloured  and  curly-haired;"  and,  lastly,  that 
the  natives  of  the  parts  nearest  Gaul  were  Gkdlic  in 
look  and  manner.  The  text  in  full  has  given  rise 
to  oonsidenble  speculation.  It  stands  thus :  **  Ha- 
bitus corporum  varii;  atque  ex  eo  argumenta. 
Namqae  mtilae  Galedoniam  habitantium  comae, 
magni  artus,  Germanicam  originem  adseverant.  Si- 
lurum  colonti  vultus,  et  torti  plentmque  crines,  et 
posita  contra  Hlspania,  Iberos  veteres  tngedssc, 
•asque  sedes  oocnpaase  fidem  fadunt"  {Agric,  11.) 
The  words  in  Italics  show  that  both  the  Germanic 
and  the  Iberic  hypotheses  were  not  historical  &cts, 
bat  only  inferences.  The  only  factt  that  Tadtas 
gives  us  is  the  difference  of  appearance  in  different 
parts  of  the  ishind.  This  is  undoabted.  At  the 
present  moment  the  inhalntants  of  South  Wales 
have  florid  complexions  and  dark  hair ;  whilst  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  though  of  uncertain  and  irre- 
gular stature,  are,  on  the  whole,  red;  or,  at  least, 
sandy-haired.  Tne  inference  from  this  is  as  free 
to  the  inquirer  of  the  present  century  as  it  was  to 
Tacitus.  In  respect  to  the  opinions  on  this  point, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Germanic  hypothesis 
is  wholly,  the  Iberic  nearly,  unnecessary.  The 
Scotch  conformation  is  equally  Keltic  and  Germanic  : 
that  of  the  South-Welsh  is  less  easily  expUined. 
It  re-appears,  however,  in  certain  parts  of  England 
—  oftener  on  the  coal-measures  than  elsewhere,  bat 
•till  elsewhere.    The  &ot  stUi  requues  solution. 
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A  oontinuatian  of  the  previous  extract  gives 
us  the  standard  text  respecting  the  language  of 
Britain  —  '*  sermo  baud  mnltum  diversus,"  (i,  «. 
from  that  of  Gaul).  What  does  this  apply  to? 
Not  necessarily  to  the  Britons  altogether — only 
to  those  nearest  GauL  Yet  it  by  no  means  ex- 
cludes the  others.  It  leaves  the  question  open 
for  the  north  and  western  parts  of  the  island.  The 
belief  that  the  speech  of  Western  Britain  was  essen- 
tially that  of  the  eastern  parts,  rests  partly  upon 
the  prindple  of  not  multiplying  causes  unnecoisarily, 
and  partly  upon  the  present  existence  of  the  Vfdih 
language.  The  Welsh  of  Wales  and  the  Bretons  of 
Brittany,  are  closely  allied.  This,  however,  is  valid 
only  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  inquirer,  who  admits  that  the 
present  Breton  represents  the  ancient  Gallic  It  has 
no  weight  against  the  belief  that  it  is  of  British 
origin — derived  fitxn  the  Bretons  of  the  southern 
coast,  who,  at  the  Saxon  invasion,  transplanted 
themselves  and  their  speech  to  the  opposite  shore  of 
Armorica.  The  advocate  of  this  view  requires  farther 
evidence.  Nor  is  it  wanting.  It  has  heea  shown 
more  than  once — by  no  one  better  than  the  late 
Mr.  Gamett  in  the  TransacticDs  of  the  Philoeophical 
Sodety — that  the  old  Gallic  glosses  are  not  only 
significant  in  the  Keltic  language  of  western  and 
northern  Britain,  but  that  they  are  most  so  in  the 
Welsh  or  Briti^  branch  of  it  Contrary  to  the 
criticism  of  the  time  of  Tadtos,  it  is  the  British 
language  which  now  illustrates  that  of  Gaul,  and 
not  the  Gallic  which  explains  the  British.  The 
proper  British  glosses  are  few.  Two  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  still  existent  with  the  ishmd.  Kovpfu 
(Dioscorid.  Jfot.  Med.  ii.  110),  as  the  name  of 
the  British  beverage,  is  the  Welsh  ctorrwsss  eeremaia 
es  beer  ;  and  iyiurirtuos,  the  British  spedes  of  hound, 
is  the  present  word  jKies-hound  (Oppian,  CynegeL 
L471.) 

The  geographical  terms  in  the  ancient  British 
are  numerous;  and  one  class  of  them  illustrates  a 
deflection  from  the  Gallic  form  of  speech.  In  Gaul 
the  compounds  of  the  root  dvr-  invariably  take  that 
combination  as  an  c^  (e.^.  Maroo-^^timm) :  in 
Britain  it  is  as  invariably  a  i^rs-fix  (e.  g,  ihtro^ 
vernum). 

IX.  ANTIQUITXESb 

These  fall  into  two  clear  and  definite  dasses: 
1.  the  Proper  Britbh;  2.  the  Roman.  A  third  — 
the  German — is  less  certain.  A  fourth  is  possible; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  unneces- 
sary.    The  last  two  will  be  considered  first 

In  such  sepulchral  m<mnments  as  bear  the  marks 
of  the  greatest  antiquity,  the  implements  and  om»- 
ments  are  of  stone,  to  tiie  exclusion  of  metal.  The 
skulls,  also,  are  of  a  small  average  magnitude,  with 
certun  peculiarities  of  shape.  The  inference  that 
has  been  drawn  from  this  is,  that  the  population 
who  worked  without  metals  was  of  a  different  stock 
from  those  that  used  them.  Again,  the  doctrine 
suggested  by  Amdt,  expanded  by  Rask,  and  admitted 
in  its  very  fullest  extent  by  the  Scandinavian  school 
of  philologists,  ethnologists,  and  antiquarians,  and 
which  is  luiown  as  the  "  Finn  hypothesis,"  goes  the 
same  way.  This  means  that,  before  the  spread  at 
the  populations  speaking  the  languages  called  Indo- 
European— before  the  spread  of  the  Slavonians, 
Germans,  Kelts,  and  Brahminic  Hindus — 'Sn  earlier 
I  population  extended  from  Cape  Comorin  to  LapUnd, 
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from  Lapland  to  Cape  Clear,  from  Archangel  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  contintiouslj.  The  Finns  of 
Finland  now  best  represent  this — a  popalation  with 
which  the  Basks  of  the  Pyrenees  were  onoe  con- 
tuiaous.  In  this  class,  enormous  displacements  on 
the  part  of  the  so-called  Indo-Europeans  have  obli- 
terated the  aborigines  of  the  British  Isles,  Central 
Europe,  and  Northern  Hindostan.  If  so,  the  Finn 
hypothesis  coincides  with  the  evidence  of  the  older 
tnmuli.  Suggestive  as  this  view  is,  it  has  still  to 
stand  the  full  ordeal  of  criticism. 

The  German  hypothesis  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  certain  antiquities  of  North  Britain  are,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  of  great  antiquity  in  respect 
to  date,  and  Germanic  in  origin.  The  Scandinavian 
doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Picts  support  this : 
or,  denying  this,  such  independent  evidence  as  can 
be  brought  in  &vour  of  any  Germans  or  Northmen 
having  made  settlements  on  any  part  of  Britain 
anterior  to  the  expulsi(m  of  the  Romans,  helps  to 
confirm  it.  Such  settlements  it  is  as  hard  to  prove 
as  to  deny.  Possibly,  perhaps  probably,  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  the  Orkneys,  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, the  Hebrides,  parts  of  Ulster,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  coast  of  Galloway,  may  give  us  an  area  along 
which  the  Northmen  of  Norway  spread  themselves, 
and  left  memorials,  at  an  epoch  of  any  antiquity. 
Again,  it  would  be  over-bold  to  assert  that  certain 
parts  of  Britam,  now  eminently  Danish  (e.  g.  Lin- 
colnshire), and  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been 
at  once  Keltic  and  Roman  (i.  e.  Roman  on  a  Keltic 
basis)  were  not  Norse  equally  early. 

The  two  classes  in  question,  however,  are  un- 
certain ;  and  this  leads  us  to  the  other  two. 

1.  British. — The  extent  of  this  division  is  subject 
to  the  validity  of  the  Finn  and  German  hypotheses. 
If  t^e  former  be  true,  the  oldest  tumuli  are  prae^ 
Keltic;  if  the  latter,  the  remarkable  remains  of  Ork- 
ney and  the  North  of  Scotland  (their  antiquity  being 
admitted)  are  German, — and,  if  German,  probably 
Scandinavian.  But,  independent  cf  tliese,  we  have 
the  numerous  tunutUf  or  barrows,  of  later  date,  in  all 
their  varieties  and  witii  all  their  contents;  we  have 
earth-mounds,  like  Silbniy  Hill ;  and  vast  monolithic 
structures,  like  those  (^  Stondienge.  We  have 
also  the  cromlechs  and  cairns.  We  have  no  in- 
scriptions; and  the  coins  are  but  semi-Britamiic,  i.e. 
wherever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  letters  and 
legend  represent  the  civilisation  of  the  classical  rather 
than  the  Keltic  populations.  Iron  was  a  metal  during 
part  of  this  period,  and,  a  fortiori,  gold  and  bronze. 

2.  Roman. — The  Keltic  remains  in  Britain  are  a 
measure  of  the  early  British  civilisation ;  the  Roman 
ones  merely  give  us  a  question  of  more  or  less  in 
respect  to  tiie  extent  of  their  preservation.  They  are 
essentially  the  Roman  antiquities  of  the  Roman 
world  elsewhere: — pavements,  altars,  metallic  im- 
plements and  ornaments,  pottery  (tlie  specimens  of 
the  Samian  ware  being  both  abundant  and  beautiful), 
earthworks,  encampments,  walls,  roads,  coins,  in- 
scriptions.    A  few  of  these  only  will  be  noticed. 

Of  the  inscriptions,  the  Marmor  Ancyranum, 
although  referring  to  Britain,  is  not  from  a  British 
locality.  Neither  are  those  of  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
They  first  predominate  on  British  ground  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan.  Thenceforward  they  bear  the  names 
of  Hadrian,  Severus,  Gordian,  Valerian,  Gallienus, 
Tetricus,  Numerian,  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and 
Julian.  Next  to  the  names  of  the  emperors,  those 
of  certzdn  commanders,  legions,  and  cohorts  are  the 
most  important,  as  they  are  more  nxmieroas;  whilst 
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such  as  commemorate  particular  events,  and  are  de* 
dicated  to  particular  deities,  are  more  valuable  than 
either.  One  with  another,  they  preserve  the  names, 
and  give  us  the  stations,  of  most  of  the  legions  of  the 
Notitia.  One  of  them,  at  least,  illustrates  the  for- 
mation of  the  Vallum.     One  of  them  is  a  dedication 

DEO  SANCTO 
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a  clear  proof  that  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Le«^    m 
gionaries  was  no  more  necessarily  Roman  tlian  their    Nj-- 
blood. 

The  chronological  range  of  the  coins  varies  in 
many  points  from  that  of  the  inscriptions.  They 
often  speak  where  the  latter  are  silent,  and  are  silent 
where  the  latter  speak.  The  head  and  legend  of 
Antoninus  (Caracalla)  and  Geta  are  frequent;  but 
then,  there  are  none  between  Uiem  and  the  reign  of 
Diocletian.  Then  come  the  coins,  not  of  that  em- 
peror himself,  but  of  the  usurpers  Carausius  and 
Allectus,  more  numerous  tlian  all  the  others  put 
together.  And  here  they  end.  For  the  lat^  ^%\{^ 
peron  there  is  nothing.  CaA.C***^^*^  )mf^^i/f^ 

None  of  our  Roman  roads  are  known  unaer  thdr 
Roman  names.  The  Itinerarium  Antonini,  a  work 
of  uncertain  date,  and,  as  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel  [see  Muridunum],  of  doubtful  value  in  its 
current  form,  merely  gives  the  starting-places  and 
the  termini;  e.g.  Iter  a  Londinio  ad  Portum  Dubris 
M.  P.  Ixvii,  &c.  The  itinera,  however,  are  fifteen 
in  number,  and,  in  extent,  reach  from  Blatum  Bul- 
gium,  in  Dumfrieshire,  to  Regnum,  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  north  and  south ;  and  from  Venta  Icenonim 
(^Norwich)  to  Isca  Damnoniorum  (^Exeter),  east  and 
west.  In  North  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devonshire, 
the  Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent^  Lincolnshire,  and 
the  district  of  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  the  intercom- 
nmnication  seems  to  have  been  at  the  minwvum.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  the  Yorkshire 
Ouse,  the  Thames,  Uie  Severn,  in  Cheshire,  South 
Lancashire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  the  parts  round 
the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  it  was  at  its  maad- 
fnwn. 

Mr.  Kemble  draws  a  clear  contrast  between  the 
early  British  oppida,  as  described  by  Caesar,  and  the 
true  numicipia  and  coloniae  of  the  Romans.  The 
eppidum  of  Cassivelaunus  was  a  stockaded  village, 
in  some  spot  naturally  difiicult  of  access.  The  m«- 
nicipia  and  coloniae,  of  which  Camelodnnum  was 
the  earliest,  were  towns  whose  architecture  and  whose 
civil  constitution  were  equally  Roman.  So  was  their 
civilisation.  The  extent,  however,  to  which  the  sites 
of  British  oppida  and  the  Roman  municipalities 
coincided,  constitutes  a  question  which  connects  the 
two.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  did  so  coincide, 
— not  exactly,  but  generally.  The  Keltic  oppida 
were  numerous,  were  like  those  of  Gaul,  and — a 
reasonable  inference  from  the  existence  of  ihe  war- 
chariot — were  connected  by  roads.  Hence, "  when  less 
than  eighty  years  .ifter  the  return  of  the  Romans  to 
Britain,  and  scarcely  forty  after  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  the  island  by  Agricola,  Ptolemy  tells  us  of 
at  least  fifty-six  cities  in  existence  here,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  they  were  not  all  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Roman  cirilisation.**  Certainly  not  The 
Roman  origin  of  the  Hibernian  woAci;  (Ptolemy's 
term)  is  out  of  the  question :  neither  is  it  certain 
that  some  of  the  Ptolemaean  notices  may  not  apply  to 
an  ante-Roman  period.  The  Roman  municipality, 
then,  as  a  general  rule,  presupposes  a  British  oppt- 
dum.  How  far  docs  the  English  town  imply  a  Ro- 
man municipality  ?     The  writer  just  quoted  believes 
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Ihe  Saxons  adopted  the  Roman  sites  lest  tlian  the 
Bomans  did  those  of  the  Britons,  the  Germanic  con- 
dition of  a  citj  being  different  from  the  Roman.  As 
such,  it  directed  the  architectural  industry  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  towards  the  erection  of  independent 
towns  out  of  the  materials  supplied  by  the  older  ones, 
in  the  neighbourhood  —  but  not  on  the  absolute 
site — of  the  pre-existent  municipality.  Without 
admitting  this  view  in  its  full  integrity,  we  may 
learn  from  it  the  necessity  of  determining  the  ancient 
sites  of  the  Roman  cities  on  the  special  evidence  of 
each  particular  case;  it  being  better  to  do  this  than 
to  argue  at  once  from  the  present  names  and  places 
of  the  English  towns  of  the  present  time.  Place  for 
place,  the  old  towns  and  the  new  were  near  each  other, 
rather  than  on  absolutely  identical  spots. 

London,  St  Albans,  Colchester,  Gloucester,  Win- 
chester, Norwich,  Cirencester,  Bath,  Silchester,  York, 
Exeter,  Dorchester,  Chichester,  Canterbury,  Wrox- 
cter,  Lincoln,  Worcester,  Leicester,  Doncaster,  Caer- 
marthen,  Caernarvon,  Portchester,Grantchester,  Car- 
lisle, Caerleon,  Manchester,  have  the  best  claims  to 
represent  the  old  Roman  cities  of  England,  the  lists 
of  which,  considering  the  difference  of  the  authorities, 
are  not  more  discrepant  from  each  other  than  b  ex- 
pected. The  number  of  Ptolemy's  iroAcZj  is  56,  all 
of  which  he  names.  Marcianus  Heracleota,  without 
naming  any,  gives  59.  Nennius,  at  a  later  period, 
enumerates  34 ;  the  Saxon  invasion  having  occurred 
in  the  interval. 

The  vaUa  are  described  in  a  separate  article. 
[Vallum.] 

X  Divisions. 

The  divisions  of  the  British  Isles  are  only 
definite  where  they  are  natural,  and  they  are 
only  natural  where  the  ocean  makes  them.  Hi- 
bemia  is  thus  separated  from  Albion  simply  by 
its  insular  condition  —  ex  vi  tertninu  So  are  the 
smaller  islands,  Vectis,  the  Orcades,  &c. ;  all  of 
which  were  known  to  the  ancients.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  ancient  analogies  of 
North  and  South  Britain — if  such  analogies  existed. 
No  one  can  say  where  Britannia  ended  and  Cale- 
donia began — or  rather  no  one  can  say  how  far 
Britannia  and  Caledonia  are  the  names  of  natural 
and  primary  divisions.  In  the  way  of  ethnology,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  Caledonii  were  comprised 
within  the  present  limits  of  North  Britain,  except 
80  far  as  they  were  intrusive  invaders  soulihwards. 
It  is  safe  to  say  the  same  of  the  Scots<  But  it  is 
not  safe  to  say  so  of  the  Plcts ;  nor  yet  can  we 
affirm  that  all  the  Britons  belonged  to  the  present 
country  of  England.  In  Ptolemy  the  Caledonii  are 
a  specific  population,  forming  along  with  Comabii, 
Creones,  and  others,  the  northern  population  of 
Albion — the  name  having  no  generality  whatever. 
Dion's  Caledonii  are  certainly  beyond  the  wall,  but 
between  them  and  the  wall  are  the  Meatae.  In 
Tacitus  the  Caledonii  are  either  the  political  con- 
federacy of  Galgacas,  or  the  natives  of  the  district 
around  the  Grampians.  The  wider  extent  to  the 
word  is  a  point  in  the  history  of  the  temij  less  tlian 
a  point  in  the  history  of  the  people. 

The  practical  primary  division  which  can  be 
made  is  that  between  Roman  Albion  and  In'le- 
pendent  Albion;  the  former  of  which  coincided  more 
or  less  closely  with  Britannia  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  the  term,  and  with  tlie  area  subsequently  named 
£ngland;  the  latter  with  Caledonia  and  Scothnd. 

Britannia  appears  to  have  been  constituted  a 
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Roman  province  after  the  conquest  of  a  portion  of 
the  island  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  pro- 
vince was  gradually  enlarged  by  the  conquests  of 
successive  Roman  generals;  but  its  boundary  on 
the  south  was  finally  the  wall  which  extended 
from  the  Solway  Frith  (Ituna  Aestuarium)  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne.  Britain  continued 
to  form  one  Roman  province,  governed  by  a  con- 
sular legatus  and  a  i»tx;urator,  down  to  a.  D. 
197,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  jirovinces,  Bri' 
tannia  Superior  and  Inferior^  each,  as  It  appears, 
under  a  separate  Praeses  (Herodian,  iii  8.  §  2 ; 
Dig.  28.  tit  6.  8.  2.  §  4).  It  was  subsequently 
divided  into  four  provinces;  named  Mcaima  Cae" 
sariensia,  Flavia,  Britannia  prima,  Britannia 
tecunda  (S,  Rufus,  Brev.  6),  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  or  of  Constantine.  To  these  a  fifth 
province,  named  Valentia,  was  added  in  a.  d.  369 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  3.  §  7),  so  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  Britain  was  divided 
into  five  provinces;  two  governed  by  Consulares, 
namely.  Maxima  Caetariensi*  and  Valentia;  and 
three  by  Praesides,  namely,  BriUmnia  Prima,  Bri- 
tannia Secunda,  and  Flavia  Caesarientis,  All  these 
governors  were  subject  to  the  Vicarius  BriUmniae, 
to  whom  the  general  government  of  the  island  was 
entrusted.  The  Vicarvws  appears  to  have  usually  re- 
sided at  Eboracum  (  York),  which  may  be  r^arded  as 
the  seat  of  government  during  the  Roman  dominion* 
(Not  Dig,  Occ.  c.  22 :  Rocking,  ad  he.  p.  496, 
seq.;  comp.  Marquardt,  in  Becker's  Handbuch  der 
Romitchr Alterth,  vol.  iii.  pi.  i.  p.  97,  seq.) 

The  distribution  and  boundary  of  these  five  pro* 
vinces  we  do  not  know — though  they  are  often 
given. 

Respecting  the  next  class  of  divisions  we  do  not 
know  even  this.  We  do  not  know,  when  talking  of 
(e.  ^.)  the  Ordovices,  the  Iceni,  or  the  Novantae,  to 
what  class  the  term  belongs.  Is  it  the  name  of  a 
natural  geographical  division,  like  Highlands  and 
Lowlands,  Dalesmen  or  Coastmen  t  or  the  name  of 
a  political  division,  like  that  of  the  English  counties? 
tliat  of  a  confederacy  ?  that  of  a  tribe  or  chui  ?  Is  it 
one  of  tliese  in  some  cases,  and  another  in  another? 
Soma  of  the  terms  are  gec^raphical.  This  is  all 
that  it  is  safe  to  say.  Some  of  the  terms  are  geo- 
graphical, because  they  seem  to  be  compounded  of 
substantives  significant  in  geography;  e.g.  the 
prefixes  car- ,  and  ire^,  and  Sur-. 

The  only  systematic  list  of  these  divisions  is 
Ptolemy's;  and  it  gives  us  the  following  names, 
each  of  which  is  noticed  separately.  They  are  enu- 
merated, however,  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  showing 
the  extent  to  which,  not  only  Roman  but  Independent 
Albion  was  known  to  the  w^riters  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  also  because  some  of  them  illustrate  the 
general  geography  of  the  British  Isles. 

1.  North  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  the  line  of  defences 
drawn  by  Agricola,  lay  the  Epidii,  Cerones,  Creones, 
CorncHiacae,  Careni,  Comabii,Caledonii,  Cantae,  Logi, 
Mcrtae,yacomagi,Venecantes,Taizalae, — in  all  thir- 
teen. The  apparently  Keltic  elements  in  these  names 
are  printed  in  Italics.  They  are  British  rather  than 
Gaelic;  and,  as  such,  evidence  in  favour  of  the  oldest 
population  of  Scotland,  having  belonged  to  that  division. 
This  inference,  however,  is  traversed  by  the  want  of 
proof  of  the  names  having  been  naiive.  Hence,  when 
such  truly  British  names  as  Cantae  and  Comabii 
(compare  Cantium  and  Comubii)  appear  on  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland,  they  may  have  been  the 
names  used  by  the  British  informants  of  Ptolemy's 
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authoriiies,  rather  than  the  trae  Caledonian  design 
nations  in  use  among  the  Caledonians  themselves. 
They  maj,  in  other  words,  have  belonged  to  Cale- 
donia, just  as  Welsh  and  Wales  belong  to  the 
Cambro-British  principality,  i,  e.  not  at  all. 

2.  Between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  the  Tyne 
and  Solway,  i  e.  between  the  two  valla,  lay  the 
Kovantae,  the  Selgovae,  the  Gadeni,  the  Ottadini, 
and  the  Damnii,  five  in  number.  This  was,  after- 
wards, the  chief  Pict  area. 

3.  South  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  i.e.  in  the 
thoroughly  Roman  Britannia,  were  Uie  Brigantes, 
the  Parisi,  the  Comavii,  the  Coritavi,  the  Caty- 
•uchlani,  the  Simeni,  the  TWnoantes  (Trinobantes), 
the  Dobuni,  the  Atlrebates,  the  Cantii,  the  Begni, 
the  Belgae,  the  i>tfrotriges,  the  Damnonli,  all  £ng- 
lish  rather  than  Welsh;  and  the  Silures,  Dimetae, 
and  Ordovices,  Welsh  rather  than  English.  Total 
seventeen. 

All  these  names  apparently  belong  to  one  lan- 
guage, that  heing  the  British  branch  of  the  Keltic. 
The  list  of  Roman  cohrUae  and  numicipia  can 
scarcely  be  given  with  ocmfidence.  The  distinction 
between  them  and  mere  military  stations  or  post- 
houses  is  difficult,  often  impracticable.  The  specific 
histories  of  given  towns  have  nowhere  o(mie  down  to 
us.  The  clear  and  definite  prwninence  that  such 
cities  as  Treves  and  Aries  take  in  the  history  of  Gaul 
belongs  to  no  town  of  Britain,  and  few  facts  only 
VlJ ,^,  khf^'^  trustworthy  Camelodunnm  (^Colchester)  was 
n  J^'  the  earliest  municipality:  Londinium  and  Ebora- 
'•^//  **»cura  the  most  important.  Then  came  Verulamium, 
Glevum  ((r/ouce^ter),  Venta  Belgarum  {Win- 
chester\  Venta  Icenorum  (Norvnch)^  Corinium 
(Cirencester)^  Calleva  Attrebatum  (Silchester)^ 
Aquae  Solis  {Baih\  Dumovaria  (^Dorchester),  Reg- 
num  (Chichester  t)^  Durovemnm  (CcaUerbury)^ 
Uriconium  (Wroxeier\  Lindum  (Lincoln).  To 
tiiese  may,  probably,  be  added  the  more  important 
harbours;  such  as  Rutupae  (Richborough),  Portus 
Dubris  (Dover\  Portus  Lemanis  (LywBne),  Portus 
Adumi  (AldrinffUm),  all  to  the  south  orthe  Thames. 
Of  these  towns  the  notices  are  variously  and  most 
irregularly  distributed.  Some,  such  as  Londinium, 
Lindum,  Eboracum,  Camelodunum,  Corineum, 
Aquae  Sulis  (*T8aTa  Ocp^),  appear  in  Ptolemy; 
whereas  the  majority  are  taken  from  later  sources — 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Notitia.  No  town, 
however,  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  Britannia  is  known  to  us  in  respect  to  its  internal 
histoiy,  and  the  details  of  its  constitution;  in  other 
words,  there  are  no  notices  whatever  of  the  Curt' 
aleSf  the  DeatrioneSj  the  OrdOj  or  the  SeiuUus  of 
any  town  in  Britain.  That  such  existed  is  a 
matter  of  inference —  inference  of  the  most  legitimate 
kind,  but  still  only  inference. 

For  all  the  towns  above  mentioned  we  have  (a)  a 
notice  in  some  Latin  or  Greek  author,  (b)  an  identi- 
fication of  the  site,  and  (c)  the  existence  of  Roman 
remains  at  the  present  time;  in  other  words  our  evi- 
dence is  of  the  highest  and  best  kind.  In  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  however,  there  is  a  great  falling  off  in 
this  respect.  Sometimes  there  is  the  ancient  name, 
vnthont  any  definite  modem  equivalent;  sometimes 
the  modem  without  an  ancient  one;  sometimes  Ro- 
man remains  with  a  name;  sometimes  a  name  without 
remains.  Sometimes  the  name  is  only  partially  Roman 
—  being  a  compound.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
forms  in  -coin  (eol4mia)  and  -Chester  (castra).  In 
the  Danish  part  of  the  island  this  becomes  -caster 
(An-caster),    Even  this  class  is  occasionally  equir 
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vocal;  since  the  element  -vnchf  as  in  Green-toicA, 
&c.,  may  either  come  directly  from  the  Latin  vicus 
or  from  the  Norse  vik.  Compounds  of  vUla  are  in 
a  similar  category.  They  may  have  come  direct 
from  the  Latin,  or  they  may  simply  represent  the 
French  ville.  The  element  street,  as  in  Strat-fordf 
denotes  a  road  rather  than  a  toum.  The  extent  of 
these  complications  maybe  measured  by  a  comparison 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  maps  of  (e.  g.)  Norfolk. 
The  localities  of  which  the  ancient  names  are 
known  are  four — Brannodunum  (Bran-caster), 
Venta  Icenorum,  Gariannonum  (Burgh  Castle), 
and  ad  Taum  (Taesburg),  The  spots  marked 
in  Mr.  Hughes'  map  of  Britannia  Romana  (vid, 
Monumenta  &ntafmica),  as  the  localities  of  Roman 
remains  (over  and  above  the  four  already  mentioned) 
are  fifteen — Castle  Rising,  Sth.  Creake,  Cromer, 
Burgh,  Oxnead,  Castle  Acre,  Narborough,  O^ntrg, 
Ixburg,  Coheg,  Wheiacre,  Burgh  St.  Peter,  Caistor, 
Holme,  North  Elmham —  all  unnamed,  or,  ijf  capable 
of  being  provided  with  an  ancient  designation,  so 
provided  at  the  expense  of  some  other  locality. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  parallel  which  has  firequently  been  drawn  be- 
tween Britain  and  Dacia,  in  respect  to  the  late 
date  of  their  reduction,  and  the  early  date  of  the 
loss,  holds  good  in  respect  to  the  details  of  their 
histoiy  during  the  Roman  and  ante-Roman  period. 
In  each  case  we  have  obscurity  and  uncertainty — 
names  without  a  corresponding  description,  some- 
times without  even  a  geographical  positicm;  re- 
mans without  a  site,  and  sites  without  remains  to 
verify  them. 

The  chief  complementary  notices  to  this  article 
are  Cauedonia,  Friso,  Hiokrnia,  Morini,  Sax- 
ONKS,  Vallum.  (Camden's  Britannia ;  Horseley's 
Britannia  Romana;  Stukely's  Stonehenge  and 
Abury;  Stuart's  Caledonia  Romana ;  Wilson's  iVe- 
historic  Annals  of  Scotland;  Wright,  The  Kelt, 
The  Romcm,  and  The  Saxon;  Kemble's  Saxons 
in  England ;  Monumenta  Britannica.)    [R.  G.  L.] 

BRITANNL  Pliny  (iv.  17)  places  Britanni  on 
the  Gallic  coast,  between  a  people  who  belcmg  to  the 
pagus  of  Gesoriacum  (Botdogne)  and  the  j/!^bianL 
They  would,  therefore,  be  about  the  river  Canche, 
>\liether  this  is  a  blunder  of  Pliny,  or  a  corraption 
in  his  text,  or  whether  there  were  Britanni  on  this 
coast,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.       [G.L.] 

BRIUXA  (BplwXa:  Eih.  BriulUtes),  a  pUue  in 
Lydia  (Strab.  p.  650 ;  Plin.  y.  29),  ia  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nysa.  Its  position  is  not  ]mo¥m,  but 
it  may  have  been  near  Mastaura,  also  mentioned  in 
the  same  sentence  by  Strnbo,  the  site  of  which  is 
known  [Mawaura],  [G.  L.] 

BRIVA  ISARAE  (Pontoise),  at  the  bridge  of 
the  Isara,  is  near  to  the  site  of  Pontoise,  which 
is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Rouen.  As  the  Isara 
is  the  (Hse,  Pontoise  is  manifestly  a  corruption  of 
Pons  Isarae.  The  Antonine  Itin.  «id  the  Table  give 
15  Gallic  leagues  as  the  distance  fnnn  Briva  Isarae 
to  Lutetia  (Pam),  which  distance  should  probably  be 
estimated  from  La  Cite,  the  original  Lutetia.  [G.  L.] 

BRIVAS,  a  town  of  the  Arveroi,  is  mentioned  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Carm.  xxiv.  16): — 

"  Hinc  te  suscipiet  benigna  Brivas." 

The  place  is  Brioude  on  the  Allier.  Some  autho- 
rities speak  of  a  Roman  bridge  there,  and  say 
that  the  old  church  was  built  in  the  time  of  Con* 
stantine.  The  name  Brivas  indicates  the  passa^  of 
a  river.  [G.  L?) 
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BRIVATES  PORTUS  (Bpiowhns  Xi/l^r),  a 
place  in  Gallia,  is  fixed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  1) 
between  the  month  of  the  Loire  and  a  river  which 
he  calls  the  Herius,  supposed  by  D'Anville  to 
be  the  Vilaine,  and  by  others  to  be  the  Riviire 
dAuraL  Accordingly,  some  geographers  place  this 
port  at  Briwtin  near  Croisic,  on  the  coast,  in  the 
department  of  Morbihan.  The  resemblance  of  the 
name  Brivates  to  Bre$tj  however,  induces  D*Anville 
to  suppose  that  thi»  large  bay  may  be  the  Brivates 
of  Ptolen^.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
Ptolemy,  with  any  tolerable  materials  at  hand  for 
the  coast  of  Gallia,  should  not  have  found  among 
them  the  position  of  Brest  Walckenaer  makes  the 
Gesocribate  of  the  Table  to  be  BresL  The  Table 
gives  a  route  iirom  Juliomagus  {Anger$)^  through 
Ntmtetf  Duretie,  Dartoritum,  Sulim,  and  Vorgium, 
to  Gesocribate.  D'Anville  supposes  that  G^ocri- 
bate  ought  to  be  Gesobrivate.  The  distance  from 
Nantea  to  Gesocribate  is  138  Gallic  leagues  or  207 
H.  P.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  harbour  of  BreH 
is  the  termination  of  this  road,  and  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  all  the  distances,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  this  m  a  road  along  such  a  coast.  Vor- 
ginm  or  Vorganium,  the  next  station  to  Gesocri- 
bate, is  placed  by  some  geographers  at  Concar- 
neoai,  on  the  present  xxMid  between  Hennebon  and 
Quimper.  [G.  L.] 

BRIVODU'RUM,  a  place  on  a  river,  as  the  name 
imports.  The  place  is  perhaps  Briare^  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ldre,  near  ChAiiUon-sur-Laire,  The 
Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Belca  between 
Brivodurum  and  Genabum  {Orleans) j  and  Oondate, 
Cosne  (Massava  in  the  Table),  between  Brivodurum 
and  Nevimum  {Nevers).  There  is  the  usual  diffi- 
culty about  the  numbers.  Walckenaer  places  Brivo- 
durum at  La  VUknesme  near  Bonny.  The  road 
evidently  foUowed  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire^  sa 
it  does  now  from  Nevers  to  Orleans,        [G.  L.] 

BRIXELLUM  or  BRIXILLUM  (Bpl^tWotf,  Ptol. ; 
Bf)({iAAor,  Pint.:  i^<A.  Brixillauus,  Inscr. :  Bres- 
eeUo)^  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  S. 
bank  of  the  Padus,  about  12  miles  NE.  of  Parma, 
and  16  fVum  Regium.  Pliny  calls  it  a  colony  (iiL 
15.  8.  20),  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  time  when 
it  became  such,  nor  does  any  other  writer  assign  it 
that  rank;  but  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p. 
348;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  45;  Plin.  viL  49.  s.  50.)  It  is 
chiefly  celebrated  as  the  phice  to  which  the  emperor 
Otho  retired,  when  he  quitted  his  army  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  and  where  he  put  an  end  to 
liis  life  on  learning  the  defeat  of  hb  troops  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Vitellius.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  33,  39, 51, 
64 ;  PluL  0th.  \0, 1 5—1 7 ;  Suet.  0th.  9.)  He  was 
buried  on  the  spot,  and  his  monument  was  seen  there 
by  Plutarch.  (Tac.  HisL^d,  Pint.  0th.  18.)  Its 
selection  on  that  occasion  iKems  to  prove  that  it  was 
a  place  of  strength ;  and  again,  at  a  much  later 
period,  it  appears  as  a  strong  fortress  in  the  time  of 
the  Lombard  kings.  (P.  Diac.  iii.  17,  iv.  29.)  No 
other  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history;  but  an  in- 
scription attests  its  municipal  condition  in  the  reign 
of  Julian,  and  it  is  noticed  as  a  considerable  town  by 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to 
Rome.  (Ep.  i.  5 ;  Orell.  Inscr.  37, 34.)  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  on  the  road  from  Cremona  to  Regium, 
which  probably  crossed  the  PaduH  at  this  point;  but 
the  distance  of  40  M.  P.  from  thence  to  Kegium  is 
certainly  corrupt.  (Uin.  Ant.  p.  283.)  The  mo- 
dem town  of  Brescelh  was,  at  one  time,  a  fortress  of 
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some  consideration,  but  is  now  a  poor  place  with  only 
2000  inhabitantB.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BRI'XIA  (Bpi^ia,  Ptol.;  Bfni^la,  Strab.:  Eth. 
Brixianns:  Breseia)^  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cenomani,  between  Boigomum  and 
Verona.  It  was  situated  on  the  small  river  Mela  or 
Mella,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  lowest  underfalls  of  the 
Alps;  and  about  18  miles  W.  of  the  lake  Benacus. 
Both  Justin  and  Livy  agree  in  describing  it  as  one 
of  the  cities  founded  by  the  Cenomani,  after  they 
had  passed  the  Alps  and  occnpied  this  part  of  Italy ; 
and  the  latter  author  expressly  calls  it  thdr  capital. 
(Justin.  XX.  5;  Liv.  v.  35,  xxxii.  30.)  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  also  concur  in  assigning  it  to  the  Cencxnani : 
so  that  Strabo  is  clearly  mistaken  in  reckoning  it, 
as  well  as  Mantua  and  Cremona,  a  city  of  the  Insu- 
bres.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  31.)  The  '*  Brixiani  GaUi "  are  mentioned 
by  Livy  in  b.  c.  218,  as  assisting  the  Romans  against 
the  revolt  of  the  Bdi  (xxi.  25);  and  on  a  later  occa- 
sion they  appear  to  have  held  aloof,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cenomani  were  in  arms  against  Rome. 
(Id.  xxxii.  30.)  But  this  is  all  we  hear  of  it  pre- 
vious to  the  Roman  conquest,  and  the  incorporation 
of  Gallia  Transpadana  with  Italy.  Under  the  Roman 
Empire  we  find  Brixia  a  flourishing  and  opulent  pro- 
vincial town.  Strabo  (/.  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  inferior 
to  Mediolanum  and  Verona,  but  ranks  it  on  a  par 
wiUi  Mantua  and  Comum.  Pliny  gives  it  the  title  of 
a  colony,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions :  in  one 
of  these  it  is  styled  "  ColoniaCivica  Augusta,'*  whence 
it  appears  that  it  was  one  of  the  colonies  founded 
by  Augustus,  and  settled  with  citizens,  not  soldiers. 
(Plin.  L  c. ;  Orell.  Inscr,  66 ;  Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  464. 
5;  Douat./n«cr.  p.210. 7;  Zumpt,e2i6  Colon,  p.  351.) 
Numerous  other  inscriptions  record  its  local  magis- 
trates, sacerdotal  offices,  corporations  or  "  collegia " 
of  various  trades,  and  other  circumstances  that  attest 
its  flourishing  municipal  condition  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  (Orell.  Inscr.  2183, 
3744,  3750,  &c. ;  Roesi,  Memorie  Bresciane^  p.  230 
— 324.)  It  was  plundered  by  the  Huns  under  Attila 
in  A.  D.  452  (^BisL  MisceU.  xv.  p.  549),  but  re- 
covered from  tills  disaster,  and  under  the  Lombard 
rule  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  this  part  of 
Italy,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the  duchies  into  which 
their  kingdom  was  divided.    (P.  Diac.  ii.  32,  v.  36.) 

Catullus  terms  Brixia  the  mother-city  of  Verona, 
a  strong  proof  of  the  belief  in  its  antiqui^.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  traversed  by  the  river  Mela  (Flavus 
quam  molli  percurrit  flumine  Mela,  Carm.  jcvii. 
33);  but  at  the  present  day  that  river  (still  called 
the  Mella)  flows  about  a  mUe  to  the  W.  of  it;  while 
Brescia  itself  is  situated  on  a  much  smaller  stream 
called  the  Garza.  Eusting  remains  prove  that  the 
ancient  city  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  modem 
one;  nw  is  it  likely  that  the  river  has  changed  its 
course:  and  Philargyrius,  writing  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, correctly  describes  it  as  Jhwing  near  Brixia. 
(PhiJarg.  ad  Georg.  iv.  278.)  The  "  Cycnea  Spe- 
cula ^  mentioned  by  Catullus  in  the  same  passage, 
was  probably  a  tower  or  mounument  on  one  of  the 
hills  which  rise  immedlatelyabove^rcM^,  and  which 
are  of  moderate  elevation,  though  immediately  con- 
nected with  more  lofty  ridges,  and  form  one  of  the 
last  offshoots  of  the  AJps  towards  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  still  extant  at  Brescia 
are  of  coasiderable  importance.  Of  the  buildings  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  commonly  called  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  though  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was 
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not  a  basilica  or  court-house,  rather  than  a  temple. 
Some  portions  of  the  theatre  may  also  be  traced, 
though  buried  under  modem  buildings,  as  well  as 
some  Corinthian  columns  supposed  to  have  been  part 
of  the  forum.  The  beauty,  number,  and  variety  of 
other  architectural  fragments,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  different  parts  of  the  town,  is  such  as  to 
give  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  condition  of  this  art 
in  a  second-class  provincial  town  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  Some  andent  works  in  bronze  have  also 
been  found  here,  among  whicli  a  statue  of  Victory  is 
deservedly  celebrated.  The  collection  cS  inscriptions 
is  imusually  extensive,  having  been  commenced  as 
early  as  the  year  1480,  and  all  that  have  been  found, 
diligently  preserved.  (The  monuments  recently  dis- 
covered at  Bresciafhaye  been  described  and  published 
by  Labus,  in  1834 ;  see  also  the  Ann.  delP  Inst, 
Arch.  1839,  pp.  182 — 183.  The  older  work  of 
Rossi,  Memorie  Bresciane^  4to.  Brescia,  1 693,  con- 
tains many  fables  and  £uicies,  but  has  still  preserved 
much  that  is  valuable.) 

Brizia  appears  in  ancient  times  to  have  possessed 
an  extensive  territory'  or  "  ager,"  of  which  it  was  the 
municipal  head;  and  several  of  the  Alpine  tribes  who 
inliabited  the  neighbouring  vallies  were  subjected  to 
its  rule.  Among  these  we  may  certainly  include  the 
Triumpilini,  who  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Mela,  still  called  the  Vol  Trompia;  the  Sabiki,  who 
inhabited  the  VcdSahbia^oT  valley  of  the  Chiese;  and 
tlie  inhabitants  of  the  western  bank  of  the  Lake  Be- 
nacus.  Among  the  smaller  towns  which  were  d&> 
pendent  on  Brixia,  we  find  mentioned  in  inscriptions] 
Vobema,  still  called  VobamOy  in  the  valley  of  the 
Chiese ;  Edmm  (Kdrani),now/cZro, which  gives  name 
to  the  Laffo  cT  Idro ;  and  Vargadum  ( Vargadcnses), 
the  name  of  which  is  slightly  distorted  in  that  of 
the  modem  GavardOy  a  small  town  on  the  river 
Chieset  about  12  miles  E.  of  Brescia.  (Plin.  iii.  20. 
8.  24;  Cluver.  luU.  pp.  107, 108,  252;  Rossi,  Mem. 
Bresciane,  pp.  196,  271,  279.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BROCOMAGUS  (^Brumath),  a  town  of  the  Tri- 
bocci,on  the  road  from  Argentoratuin  (JStrassbtvrg)  to 
Cologne.  It  is  Bp«uK()/iayos  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  18). 
Juliau  (Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  2)  defeated  some  Germans 
here.  This  town  also  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
It  is  easily  identified  with  Brumath  on  the  Zom,  in 
the  department  o(Bas  Rhinj  between  Strassburg  and 
Hagutnau.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
about  it.  Ruins  of  Roman  walls  are  said  to  exist 
north  of  the  Zom^  and  traces  of  a  Roman  road  to 
Selz.  [G.  L.] 

BRODIONTII,a  people  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  20. 
s.  24)  in  the  inscription  from  the  trophy  of  the  Alps. 
Thoy  arc  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Bodiontici ;  but  Walckenaer((T^0(7.  vol.  iL  p.  38)  finds 
their  name  in  a  mountain  called  Brodon^  one  of  the 
largest  that  form  tlie  valley  of  the  Olle.  The 
river  Olle  joins  the  Isere  on  the  left  bank,  below 
Grenoble.  [G.  L.] 

BROMAGUS,  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  Viromagus 
in  the  Table,  is  between  Mennodunum  (supposed  to 
be  Moudon)  and  Viviscus  (  Vevai)f  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  There  is  a  place  called  PromasenSj  which 
may  be  Bromagus.  Promasens  is  on  a  little  stream, 
the  Broye;  and  Bromagus  may  mean  the  town  on 
the  Bro.  [G.  L.] 

BROMISCUS  (^pofdcTKoi),  a  town  of  Mygdonia 
in  Macedonia,  near  the  river  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  lake  Bolbe  flow  into  the  Strymonic  gulf.  (Thuc. 
iv.  103.)  It  was  either  upon  the  site  of  this  place 
or  of  the  neighbouring  Arethusa  that  the  fortress  of  ! 
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Rentine  was  built,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  Byzantine  historians.  (Tafel,  TkessaUmtca,  p. 
68.)  Steplianus  calls  the  town  Bormiiicus,  and  re- 
lates that  Euripides  was  here  torn  to  death  by  dogs; 
but  another  legend  supposes  this  event  to  have  taken 
place  at  Arethusa,  where  the  tomb  of  the  poet  waa 
shown.     [Arethusa,  No.  6.] 

BRU'CTERI  (Bpo6KT«poi),  a  great  German  tribe 
on  the  river  Amasia  (^Ems),  which  is  first  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  290)  as  having  been  subdued  by 
Drusus.  (Comp.  Tac.  Ann.i.  60.)  The  Bracteri, 
like  several  other  tribes,  were  divided  into  the  lessor 
and  the  greater,  and  tlie  river  Lupia  (^Lippe)  flowed 
through  the  country  of  the  former.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
291;  Ptol.  ii.  II.  §  16,  who,  however,  calls  them 
Bovaeurrc/wi.)  From  these  authors  it  is  clear  that 
the  Bmcteri  occupied  not  only  the  countiy  between 
the  rivers  Amasia  and  Lupia,  but  extended  beyond 
them.  The  Bmcteri  m:gores  appear  to  have  dwelt 
on  tlie  east,  and  the  minores  on  the  west  of  the 
Amasia.  That  they  extended  beyond  the  Lupia  is 
attested  not  only  by  Strabo,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  celebrated  prophetess  of  the  Bmcteri,  Yelleda, 
dwelt  in  a  tower  on  the  banks  of  the  Lupia.  (Tac. 
Hist  iv.  61,  06,  v.  22.)  From  Claudian  {De  IV. 
Cons.  Honor.  450)  it  might  be  inferred  that  they 
extended  even  as  far  as  the  Hercynian  forest,  but  the 
name  Hercynia  Silva  b  probably  used  in  a  loose  and 
indefinite  sense  by  the  poet.  In  the  north  they  wi>ro 
contiguous  to  the  Chauci  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  55,  foil.), 
and  in  the  north-east  to  the  Angrivarii.  (Tac.  Ann, 
ii.  8.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  105)  relates  that  tho 
Bmcteri  were  subdued  by  Tiberius;  but  in  the  battle 
in  the  forest  of  Teutoburg  they  appear  still  to  have 
taken  an  active  part,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  fact 
tliat  they  received  one  of  the  Roman  eagles  taken  in 
tliat  battle.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  60.)  It  can  scarcely  be 
believed,  on  tlie  authority  of  Tacitus,  that  they  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  other  German  trib^,  for  Pliny 
(^Ep.  ii.  7)  and  Ptolemy  still  mention  them  as  exists 
ing,  and  even  at  a  much  later  period  they  occur  aa 
one  of  the  tribes  allied  with  the  Franks.  (Eumen. 
Panegyr.  Const.  12.)  Ledebur  (Z^os /^fxi  u.  Volk 
der  Bructerery  Berlin,  1827)  endeavours  to  give  to 
tlie  Bmcteri  more  importance  than  tiiey  dejcrve  in 
history.  (Comp.  Middendorf,  Die  Woknsitze  der 
Bructerery  Coesfeld,  1837 ;  Wersebe,  Voellcer  des 
alten  Deutschlands,  p.  83,  &c.;  Latham  on  Tac. 
Germaniay  p.  1 1 1.)  [L.  S.] 

BRUNDl'SIUM  or  BRUNDU'SIUM*  (BptFTc- 
atov :  Etk.  Bptyrt&itfos,  Brundusinus  or  Brundisinus : 
Brindisi)f  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Ca- 
labria, situated  on  the  coast  of  tlie  Adriatic  Sea,  50 
miles  from  Hydrantum,  and  38  from  Egnatia.  It 
was  distant  from  Tarentum  44  miles ;  but  the  direct 
distance  across  the  peninsula  to  the  nearest  point  of 
the  Gulph  of  Tarentum  does  not  exceed  30  miles. 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  118,  119.)  Its  name  was  derived 
from  the  peculiar  configuration  of  its  celebrated  port, 
the  various  branches  of  which,  united  into  one  at 
the  entrance,  were  thought  to  resemble  a  stag's 
head,  which  was  called,  in  the  native  dialect  of  the 
Messapians,  Brention  or  Brentesion.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  282;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  BptvT4aioif.^)     It  appears 

■     -■  -       - • — - — —^ 

*  Concerning  tho  orthography  of  the  name  in 
Latin  see  Orell.  Ofiom.  Tullian.  p.  98;  Cortius  ad 
Lucan.  ii.  609;  T/>schucke  ad  Melam.  On  tho 
whole,  the  preponderance  of  authority  appeara  to  be 
in  favour  of  Brundisium. 

I  It  seems  probable  that  the  real  native  word 
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4o  liaTB  been  in  very  early  times  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Sallentines :  hence  tradition  generally 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  a  colony  from  Crete,  the 
same  sonroe  from  whence  the  origin  of  the  Sallen- 
tines themselves  was  derived.  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Lucan,  ii. 
610.)  An  obscare  and  confused  tale  related  by  Justin 
(xlL  2)  represents  it  as  founded  by  the  Aetolians 
under  Diomed,  who  were,  however,  expelled  by  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  he  calls 
Apulians.  Both  legends  point  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  in  existence  as  a  Mcsttapian  or  Sallentine  city 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  its 
neighbourhood.  According  to  Strabo,  it  had  long 
been  governed  by  its  own  kings,  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Tarentum  by  Phalanthus,  and  af- 
forded  a  place  of  refuge  to  that  chieftain  himself 
when  expelled  by  civil  dissensions  from  his  newly 
founded  city.  Hence  the  monument  of  the  hero  was 
shown  at  Brundusium.  (Strab.  h  c. ;  Justin,  iii.  4.) 
We  have  very  little  information  concerning  its  his- 
tory prior  to  the  Roman  conquest;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  pkce  of  comparatively  little  import- 
ance, being  obscured  by  the  greatness  of  its  neigh- 
bour Tarentum,  which,  at  this  period,  engrossed  the 
whole  commerce  of  this  part  of  Italy.  (Pol.  x.  1.) 
Brundusium,  however,  appears  to  have  retained  its 
independence,  and  never  received  a  Greek  colony. 
Hence  Scylax,  though  he  notices  Hydruntum,  makes 
no  mention  of  Brundusium,  and  Scymnus  Chins 
terms  it  the  port  or  emporium  of  the  Mesgapians, 
(Scyl.  §  14;  Scymn.  Ch.  363.)  The  name  is  only 
once  mentioned  incidentally  by  Herodotus  (iv.  99), 
but  in  a  manner  tliat  shows  it  to  have  been  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  of  his  day. 

But  the  excellence  of  its  port,  and  its  advantageous 
situatiMi  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  Adriatic, 
both  in  a  commercial  and  naval  point  of  view,  ap- 
pear to  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Romans ;  and  the  possession  of  this  important  port 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  which 
led  them  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Sallentines 
in  K.  c.  267.  (Zonar.  viii.  7.)  But  though  the  city 
fell  into  their  hands  on  that  occasion,  it  was  not  till 
B.  a  244  that  they  proceeded  to  secure  its  possession 
by  the  establishment  there  of  a  Roman  colony.  (Liv. 
£pU.  xix. ;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14 ;  Flor.  i.  20.)  It  is  from 
this  period  that  the  importance  of  Brundusium  must 
he  dated:  the  new  colony  appears  to  have  risen  ra- 
pidly to  wealth  and  prosperity,  for  which  it  was  in- 
debted partly  to  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  but  still 
more  to  its  commercial  advantages;  and  its  import- 
ance continually  increased,  as  the  Roman  arms  were 
carried  in  succession,  first  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
>Iaoedonia  and  Greece,  and  afterwards  to  those  of 
Asia.  Its  admirable  port,  capable  of  sheltering  the 
largest  fleets  in  perfect  safety,  caused  it  to  be  selected 
MS  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Romans  in  these 
seas.  As  early  as  the  First  Illyrian  War,  b.  c.  229, 
it  was  here  that  the  Romans  assembled  their  fleet 
and  army  finr  the  campugn  (Pol.  ii.  11);  and  during 
the  Second  Punic  War  it  was  again  selected  as  the 
naval  station  for  the  operations  against  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xxili.  48,  xxiv.  10,  11.)  Han- 
nibal, on  one  occasion,  made  a  vain  attempt  to  sur- 
prize it;  but  the  citizens  continued  faithftil  to  the 
Roman  cause,  and  at  the  most  trying  period  of  the 
war  Brundusium  was  one  of  the  eighteen  cobnies 

was  Brendon  or  Brenda  (see  Hesych.  «.  v.  BpcrSov), 
whence  Festus  tells  us  (p.  33)  that  Brenda  was  used 
by  some  writers  us  a  poetic  form  for  Brundnsium. 
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which  came  forward  readily  to  furnish  the  supplies 
required  of  them.  (Id.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  10.)  During 
the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Macedonia, 
Greece,  and  Asia,  the  name  of  Brundusium  con- 
tinually recurs :  it  was  almost  mvariably  the  point 
where  the  Roman  generals  assembled  the  fleets  and 
armies  with  which  they  crossed  the  Adriatic ;  and 
where,  likewise,  they  landed  on  their  return  in 
triumph.  (Id.  xxxi.  14,  xxxiv.  52,  xxxvii.  4,  xliv. 
1,  xlv.  14,  &c.)  After  the  Roman  donnnion  had 
been  permanently  established  over  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Adriatic,  the  constant  passage  to  and 
fro  for  peaceful  purposes  added  still  more  to  the 
trade  and  prosperity  of  Brundusium,  which  tlins 
rose  into  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  considerable 
cities  of  Southern  Italy. 

The  position  of  Brundusium  as  the  point  of  direct 
communication  between  Italy  and  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, naturally  rendered  it  the  scene  of  namerous 
historical  incidents  during  the  later  ages  of  the 
republic,  and  under  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  a 
few  only  can  be  here  noticed.  In  b.  a  83  Sulla 
landed  here  with  his  army,  on  his  return  from  the 
Mithridatic  war  to  make  head  against  his  enemies 
at  Rome:  tlie  citizens  of  Brundusium  opened  to  him 
their  gates  and  their  port,  a  service  of  the  highest 
importance,  which  he  rewarded  by  bestowing  on 
them  an  immunity  from  all  taxation,  a  privilege 
they  continued  to  enjoy  during  a  long  period. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  79)  In  b.  c.  57  they  witnessed 
the  peaceful  return  of  Cicero  from  his  exile,  who 
landed  here  on  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  colony  {natali  BrundUkuie  colorUae  dUy  Cic  ad 
Alt.  iv.  I),  a  day  which  was  thus  rendered  the 
occasion  of  double  rejoicing.  During  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Brundusium  became 
the  scene  of  important  military  operations.  Pompey 
had  here  gathered  his  forces  together  with  the  view 
of  crossing  the  Adriatic,  and  a  part  of  them  had 
already  sailed,  when  Caesar  arrived,  and  after  in- 
vesting the  town  on  the  land  side  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  the  rest.  For  this  purpose, 
having  no  fleet  of  his  own,  he  attempted  to  block  up 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  port,  by  driving  in  piles 
and  sinking  vessels  in  the  centre  dt  the  channel. 
Pompey  however  succeeded  in  frustrating  his  en- 
deavours until  the  return  of  his  fleet  enabled  him  to 
make  his  escape  to  Illyricum.  (Caes.  B.  C.  L  24 — 
28;  Cic  odAU.  ix.  3,  13,  14, 15;  Lucan.  ii. 609— 
735 ;  Dum  Cass.  xH.  12 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  40.)  After 
the  death  of  the  dictator,  it  was  at  Brundusium  that 
the  youthful  Octavius  first  assumed  the  name  of 
Caesar ;  and  the  veteran  cohorts  in  garrison  there  were 
the  first  that  declared  in  his  favour.  (Appian,  B.  C, 
iii.  11.)  Four  years  later  (b.c.  40)  it  was  again 
besieged  by  Antony  and  Domilius  Ahenobarbus,  and 
Octavian  in  vain  attempted  to  raise  the  siege:  but 
its  fall  was  averted  by  the  intervention  of  common 
friends,  who  effected  a  reconciliation  between  the  two 
triumvirs  (Id.  v.  66,  57 — 60;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  27 
— 30).  The  peace  thus  concluded  was  of  short 
duration,  and  in  b.  c.  41  Antony  having  agun 
threatened  Brundusium  with  a  fleet  of  300  sail, 
Maecenas  and  Cocceius  proceeded  thither  in  haste 
from  Rome,  and  succeeded  once  more  in  concluding 
an  amicable  arrangement  It  was  on  this  last  oc- 
casion that  they  were  accompanied  by,  Horace,  who 
has  inmiortalised  in  a  well-known  satire  his  journey 
firom  Rome  to  Brundusium.  (Hor.  ScA.  i.  5;  Pint. 
Ant,  35;  Appian,  B,  C,  v.  93.)  In  b.c.  19,  Virgil 
died  at  Brundusium  on  his  return  from  Greece. 
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(DoDit.  Fit.  Fi'r^il.)  At  ■  liter  period  TantDs  hu 
left  ni  an  uiimBled  pictanof  themoDnifulBpectucle, 
when  AKrippini  Unded  here  nith  the  tatifi  of  lier 
biubuid  Gormuiicas.  (Tiio.  ^rm.  iii.  1.)  Under 
the  empre  wb  heur  com[au*tiTelj  little  nf  Brnndu- 
Bium,  though  it  ia  certiiia  thit  it  ratained  iU  former 
importance,  asd  continn«d  to  be  the  pmnt  of  de- 
parture aad  arri™!,  both  for  wdinarj  traTelleni  and 
for  armia  on  their  waj  between  Italy  and  the  Eait. 
(Capt.  M.  AmL  9,  97;  Spartian.  Sa.  IS.)  The 
penod  at  which  the  Apjnan  Way  was  omtiniied 
Ibither,  and  nodsnl  practicable  for  carriageB  ia 
uncertain:  hnt  the  direct  road  from  Kome  to  brUD- 
diuium  Ihian^h  Apulia,  bj  Cauniiam  and  Epiatia. 
which  was  only  adapted  for  mulee  in  the  tiiiw  of 
gtrabo,  wai  fint  omnpleted  as  a  highway  by  Tr^an, 
and  named  fnm  him  the  Via  Tnyana.  The  common 
Rule  waa  to  arm  from  bence  direct  to  Dyrrbachinm, 
from  whence  ths  Via  EKiiatia  led  tbroogh  llljricam 
and  Uaceduiia  to  tke  Bhonn  of  the  fioiponu  %  but 
tnreltera  proceeding  to  Greece  fkequentlj  cro 
over  to  Anion,  and  thence  throngh  Epeirru 
Thevalj-  During  the  later  agea  of  the  eni 
Hjdmntum  appears  to  have  become  a  frequent  [ 
of  pisaage.  and  almost  rivalled  Bmndnsium  in 
respect ;  though  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  waa  reckoned 
Che  less  aate  and  certain  passage,  though  the  shorter 
of  tbe  two.  (Slrab,  vi.  pp.  382,  283;  Ilin. 
pp.317,  323,497;  Plm.  iii.  U.  a.  18;  PloL 
gU;Mel.ii.4.) 

After  the  &11  of  the  Western  Empire  BmDdusiiun 
appears  to  have  declined  in  importance,  and  during 
the  Gothic  wan  ptajs  a  subordinate  put  to  the 
neighbimring  city  of  Hjdruntiun.  Its  possession  was 
long  retained  by  the  Byiantins  emperors,  together 
with  the  test  of  Calabria  and  Apolia;  but  after  they 
had  long  contested  its  poasoaion  with  the  Gotha, 
Lombarda,  and  Saracens,  it  waa  finallj  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century. 

Tbe  excellence  of  the  prat  of  Brundasium  Is  cele- 
brated by  many  ancient  writers.  Stnbo  speaks  of  it 
as  superior  to  that  of  Tarentnm,  and  at  a  much  «r- 
lier  period  Eonius  (^nn.  vi.  53}  already  called  it 
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brought  to  1ii, 

thus  proved  t) 

he  has  hinutelfdescribedthnn.attb* 
narrowest  part  of  tbe  entranct.  (Caes.  B.  C  L  25 ; 
"  'i.vLp.a82j  Locan./'Aart.iieiO.ftc.;  Swill- 
s's  TnttU,  ToL  L  pp.  384—390.) 


[U  pnepete  portii." 


Outside  this  narrow  channel  was  an  outer  harbour  or 
roadstead,  itself  in  i  great  degree  sheltered  by  a 
small  island,  or  group  of  Islet),  now  called  the  /lOln 
diSLA  adrea ;  the  ancient  name  of  which  appeals 
to  hare  been  Barra.  (Feet.  v.  Bariam,  p.  33.)  It 
was  occupied  by  a  Fhana  or  lighthouse  similar  to 
that  at  Alexandria.  (Mela,  IL  7.)  Pliny  speaks  of 
these  islands  as  "  lormtng  die  port  of  Bmndusium." 
Hence  he  must  designate  by  this  lenn  the  outer  har- 
bcnr;  but  the  one  generally  meant  and  described  by 
Caesar  and  Strabo  was  certainly  the  inner  harbour, 
which  was  cnnpletely  lajidlocked  and  sheltered  from 
tfveiy  wind,  while  it  was  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
ships:  and  the  namwneea  of  the  entrance  rendered 
it  eanly  defensible  against  any  attack  from  without. 
This  channel  is  DOW  ^moet  choked  up  with  sand,  and 
the  inner  port  rendered  in  consequence  completely 
nielesa.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  works  erected 
by  Caeaar  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  entiance; 
but  tbe  port  continued  in  full  use  many  centuries 
afterwardi,  and  Ibe  real  origin  of  the  obstmction 
dates  only  fnxn  the  fifteenth  ccntoiy.  Recent  at- 
tempts tn  clear  ont   the   channel   have,   however, 


C.  SpnlKhereCuurtrfed  to  block  uptbeentrance 

B.'  Iilimli  atii.  At^Tie.  tlie  •netcDl  Bane. 

The  modern  city  of  BritidUi  IS  a  poor  and  d^ 
clinlng  place,  tliough  retaiuing  ^H>Dt  6000  inhabit- 
ants ;  it  possesses  very  lew  vestiges  of  sntiqnity, 
except  two  lofty  colnmna  of  ctpoZline  marble,  one  of 
which  ia  still  enst,  and  which  appean  to  have  been 
designed  in  ancient  times  to  bear  lights,  and  serve  ai 
beacons  or  lighthousee  to  guide  sblps  Inlo  the  inner 
harbour.  Nmnerons  fragments  of  an  architectmal 
kind  also  ronain,  and  many  inscripticms,  but  for  Iha 
most  part  of  little  interest.  They  are  collected  by 
Mommsen  {^Rtffni  NeapolUani  Intcript-  Latinae, 
pp.  27 — 30).  Many  other  reuiains  of  its  ancient 
splaidanr  an  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  IStli 
century,  wheo  the  modem  cuslle  was  constmcted  by 
Charles  V.  Tbe  territory  of  Brimfin  is  still  fertile, 
especially  in  oUvea ;  In  ancient  times  also  it  wat 
noted  for  its  abnndvkce  of  oil  and  wine,  though  tbe 
latter  waa  of  inferii?  qnalily.  Stnbo  speala  rf  its 
territiiry  as  superior  in  fertility  to  that  of  Tarenlum; 
but  we  learn  from  Caesar  that  it  wai  in  andent,  ai 
well  as  modem  times,  an  imhealthy  neighbourhood, 
and  his  troope  that  were  quartered  there  in  the  au- 
tumn of  B.C.  49  suEeied  severely  in  consequence. 
(Strab.  vL  p.  282;  Caes.  B.  C.  liL  2;  Varr.  A  K.  L 
8.  g  2{  Swinburne,  J.  c;  Giustiniani,  lia.  Gtogr. 
vol.  iL  pp.  360—380.) 

The  coins  of  Brundutium  all  belong  to  the  period 
of  the  Latin  colony.  Those  with  Greek  Iwenda  cited 
by  seme  early  numismatista  are  false.    [E.  IL  B.] 


BRirrTii. 

BRUTTn  (Bpimoi)j  a  people  who  inhabited  the 
aontbern  extremity  of  Italy,  finom  tlie  front  iera  of 
Lncaiiia  to  the  Sicilian  Straits  and  the  promontory 
of  Lencopetra.  Both  Greek  and  Latin  writers  ex- 
pressly tell  OS  that  Bruttii  was  the  name  of  the 
people:  no  separate  designation  for  the  conntiy  or 
province  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  lUmoet  nniversally  nse  the  plural  form,  or 
name  of  the  nation,  to  designate  the  region  which 
they  inhabited.  Thus  Livy  uses  ^'Consentia  in 
Bmttiis,"  "  extremns  Italiae  angnlns  Brattii," 
**  Bmttii  provinda,"  &c. :  and  the  same  usage  pre- 
vailed down  to  a  very  late  period.  (Treb.  Poll.  Te~ 
trictu,  24;  NotiL  Dign.  ii.  pp.  10,  120.)  The  name 
of  Bruttiuh,  to  designate  the  province  or  region, 
though  adopted  by  almost  all  modem  writers  on 
ancient  geography  appears  to  be  unsupported  by  any 
classical  authority :  MeU,  indeed,  uses  in  one  pas- 
sage the  ]^rB8e  "  in  Bruttio,"  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  is  merely  an  elliptic  expression  fw  "  in  Bruttio 
agro,"  the  term  used  by  him  in  another  passage,  as 
well  as  by  many  other  writers.  (Mela,  ii.  4,  7 ;  In 
Flor.  liL  20.  §  13,  Bruttium  is  also  an  adjective.) 
The  Greeks,  however,  used  Bptrria  for  the  name  of 
the  country,  reserving  Bpfrrtoi  for  that  of  the  people. 
(Pol.  ix.  7,  25,  xi.  7 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  255.)  Polybius, 
in  more  than  one  passage,  calls  it  ii  BpemoKJ)  x^^ 
(L  56,  ix.  27). 

The  land  of  the  Bmttians,  or  Bruttium  (as  we 
shall  continue  to  designate  it,  in  accordance  with 
modem  usage),  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lucania, 
fntm  which  it  was  separated  by  a  line  drawn  from 
the  river  Laus  near  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the 
Crathis  near  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  On  the  W.  it 
was  washed  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  on  the  S. 
and  £.  by  that  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Sici- 
lian Sea,  including  under  that  appellation  the  Gulf 
of  Tarentum.  It  thus  comprised  the  two  provinces 
now  known  as  Calabria  Citra  and  Calabria  UUrOj 
with  the  exoeptinn  of  the  northernmost  portion  of 
the  former,  which  was  included  in  Lucania.  The 
rpgion  thus  limited  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo 
(/.  c.)  as  a  peninsula  including  within  it  another 
peninsula.  The  breadth  from  sea  to  sea,  at  the 
point  where  its  frontier  joins  that  of  Lucania,  does 
not  exceed  300  stadia,  or  30  Geog.  miles;  it  after- 
wards widens  out  considerably,  forming  a  mountain- 
ous tract  of  above  50  Geog.  miles  in  breadth,  and 
then  again  becomes  abraptly  contracted,  so  that  the 
isthmus  between  the  Terinaean  Gulf  and  that  of  Scyl- 
lacium  is  less  than  17  Geog.  miles  in  width  (Strabo 
calls  it  160  stadia,  which  is  very  near  the  truth). 
The  remaining  portion,  or  southernmost  peninsula, 
extending  firam  thence  to  the  promontory  of  Lenco- 
petra {Capo  deft  ^mti),  is  about  60  miles  long  by 
37  in  its  greatest  width.  The  general  form  of  the 
Bratdan  peninsula  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to 
a  boot,  of  whidi  the  heel  is  formed  by  the  Ladnian 
Promontory  near  Crotona,  and  the  toe  by  that  of 
Leuoopetra.  It  is  travened  throughout  its  whole 
extent  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  to  which  it 
owes  ito  entire  configuration.  This  range  of  moun- 
tains enters  the  Bmttian  territory  on  the  confines  of 
Lucania,  and  descends  along  the  western  coast  of  the 
province  as  far  as  the  Terinaean  Gulfl  Throughout 
this  extent  the  central  chain  approaches  very  close 
to  the  shore  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  while  the  great 
outlying  mountain  mass  of  the  SUa  (to  the  £.  of  the 
main  chain,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the 
▼alley  of  tiie  Crathis,  though  at  the  same  time 
closely  connected  with  the  same  mountain  system) 
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fills  up  the  whole  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  sends 
down  its  ridges  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  where  they  form 
a  projecting  mass  that  separates  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tum from  that  of  Scylladum.  The  extreme  angles 
of  this  mass  are  formed  by  the  PwUa  delT  AUce  (the 
andent  Cape  Crimisa)  and  the  more  celebrated  La- 
ciNiAK  Promontory.  South  of  this,  the  coast  is 
deeply  indented  on  each  side  by  two  extensive  bays: 
the  one  known  in  andent  times  as  the  Terinaean  or 
Hipponian  Gulf  (now  the  Golfo  di  Sta  Eufemia)  on 
the  W.;  that  of  Scylladum  (still  called  Golfo  di 
Sguillace)  on  the  E.  Between  the  two  occurs  the  re- 
markable break  in  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  already 
noticed  in  the  description  of  those  mountains  [Apen- 
NiNUs],  so  that  the  two  seas  are  here  separated  only 
by  a  range  of  low  hills  of  tertiary  strata,  leaving  on 
each  side  a  considerable  extent  of  marshy  plain.  Im- 
mediately S.  of  this  isthmus,  however,  the  Apennines 
rise  again  in  the  lofty  group  or  mass  of  mountains 
now  called  AspromorUej  which  completely  fill  up  tlie 
remaining  portion  of  the  peninsula,  extending  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  ending  in  the  bold  headland  of  Leuoo- 
petra, the  extreme  SW.  point  of  Italy.  The  penin- 
sula thus  strongly  characterized  by  nature  was  the 
country  to  which,  accordiiig  to  Antiochus  of  Syracuse, 
the  name  of  Italy  was  originally  confined.  (Antioch. 
ap.  Dumyt.  i.  35;  Arist  Pol.  vii.  10.)  [Italia.] 
It  is  evidently  the  same  to  which  Plutarch  applies 
the  name  of  "  the  Bhegian  peninsula ''  (^  ^Frryiyup 
Xfj^P^yrfffos,  Crau.  10). 

The  natural  characters  of  the  land  thus  consti- 
tuted result  at  ones  from  ite  physical  confiinnation. 
The  two  great  mountain  groups  of  the  Sila  and  the 
AtpromonU^  have  formed  in  all  times  wild  and 
rugged  tracts,  covered  with  dense  foreste  ahnost  im- 
penetrable to  dvilization.  On  the  western  coast, 
also,  from  the  river  Laus  to  the  Terinaean  Gulf,  the 
Apennines  approach  so  dose  to  the  sea  that  they 
leave  scarody  any  space  for  the  settlement  of  consi- 
derable towns;  and  the  line  of  coast  throughout  this 
extent  afibrds  no  natural  harbours.  The  streams 
which  flow  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  on 
dther  side  have  for  the  most  part  a  very  short  cimrse, 
and  are  mere  mountain  torrento:  the  only  consi- 
derable valley  is  that  of  the  Cratrib,  which  has  a 
northerly  course  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Confientia 
for  near  20  miles,  separating  the  forest-covered 
group  of  the  SUa  on  the  £.  fma  the  nwin  chain  of 
die  Apennines  on  the  W.,  until  at  length  it  emerges 
through  a  narrow  gorge  into  a  rich  alluvial  pliun, 
through  which  it  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the 
sea.  There  is  also  a  considerable  tract  of  aUnvial 
marshy  plain  on  the  shores  of  the  Terinaean  Gulf, 
and  another,  though  of  less  extent,  on  the  opposite 
dde  cf  the  isthmus,  adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Scyllacium. 
A  plain  of  some  extent  also  existe  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Menma,  near  its  mouth;  but  with  these 
few  exceptions,  the  whole  tract  from  sea  to  sea  is 
oceu|ned  dther  by  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  Apen- 
nines, or  by  their  less  elevated  offsets  and  under&Us. 
The  slopes  of  these  hills  towards  the  sea  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  growth  both  of  olives  and  vines; 
and  modem  travdlers  speak  with  great  admiration 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  coasts  of  Caiabria, 
But  these  advantages  are  limited  to  a  small  portion 
of  the  country;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  when 
the  Greek  settlemente  on  the  coast  were  the  most 
flourishing,  ndther  culture  nor  dvilization  had  made 
much  progress  in  the  interior.  The  momltain  tract 
of  the  Sila  was  celebrated  for  its  forests,  which  pro- 
duced both  timber  and  piteh  of  the  highest  value  for 
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ship-bailding.  The  latter  especially  was  under  the 
Botnans  an  important  source  of  revenae  to  the 
state.     (Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  Mai,  5,  6.) 

All  ancient  authors  agree  in  stating  that  neither 
the  name  nor  the  origin  of  the  Bruttians  could  claim 
a  very  remote  antiquity.  The  country  occupied  by 
them  wa&  inhabited,  in  the  earliest  times  (£  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  by  the  Oenotrians — a 
tribe  of  Pelasgian  origin,  of  which  the  Chones  and 
MoRGETES  appear  to  have  been  merely  subordinate 
divisions.  [See  the  respective  articles.]  It  was 
while  the  Oenotrians  were  still  roasters  of  the  land 
that  the  first  Greek  settlers  arrived ;  and  the  beauty 
of  the  climate  and  country,  as  well  as  the  rapid  pros- 
perity attained  by  these  first  settlements,  proved  so 
attractive  that  within  a  few  years  the  shores  of 
Bruttium  were  completely  encircled  by  a  belt  of  Greek 
colonies.  These  were  (beginning  from  the  Crathis, 
and  proceeding  southwards):  1.  Crotona,  an 
Achaean  colony,  founded  in  b.  c.  710,  probably  the 
most  ancient,  and  at  one  time  the  most  powerful  of 
all:  2.  ScYLLACiUM  or  Scylletium,  according  to 
Strabo,  an  Athenian  colony,  but  of  imcertain  date: 
3.  Caulonia,  a  colony  of  Crotona:  4.  Locki, 
founded  by  the  people  of  the  same  name  in  Gi'eece : 
5.  RHEOiUM,a  Chalcidic  colony,  founded  shortly  be- 
fore the  first  Messenian  war:  6.  Medma,  a  colony, 
and  probably  a  dependency,  of  Locri:  7.  Hippo - 
NiUM,  also  a  colony  from  Locri:  8.  Terina,  a 
colony  of  Crotona.  We  have  scarcely  any  know- 
ledge of  the  exact  relations  between  these  Greek 
cities  and  the  native  Oenotrian  tribes;  but  there 
appears  little  doubt  that  the  latter  were  reduced  to 
a  state  of  dependence,  and  at  one  time  at  least  of 
complete  subjection.  We  know  that  the  territories 
of  the  Greek  cities  comprised  the  whole  line  of 
coast,  so  that  those  of  Crotona  and  Thurii  met  at 
the  river  Hylias,  and  those  of  Locri  and  Rhegium 
were  separated  only  by  the  Halex  (Thuc.  iii.  99, 
vii.  35);  and  when  we  find  both  Crotona  and  Locri 
founding  colonies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  intermediate 
districts  also  were  at  least  nominally  subject  to 
them. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  things  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  foUowing  century  a  great  change  took  place. 
The  Sabelllan  tribe  of  the  Lucanians,  who  had  been 
gradually  extending  their  conquests  towards  the 
south,  and  had  alreuly  made  themselves  roasters  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Oenotria,  now  pressed  forwards 
into  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  and  established  their 
dominion  over  the  interior  of  that  country,  reducing 
its  previous  inhabitants  to  a  state  of  vassalage  or 
serfdom.  This  probably  took  place  after  their  great 
victory  over  the  Thurians,  near  Laos,  in  B.C.  390; 
and  little  more  than  30  years  elapsed  between 
this  event  and  the  rise  of  the  people,  properly 
called  Bruttians.  These  are  represented  by  ancient 
authors  as  merely  a  congregation  of  revolted  slaves 
and  other  fugitives,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  wild 
mountain  regions  of  the  peninsula:  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  a  considerable  portion  of  tliem  were  the 
native  Oenotrian  or  Pelasgic  inhabitants,  who  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  foreign 
yoke.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  98.)  But  Justin  dis- 
tinctly describes  them  as  headed  by  youths  of  Lu- 
canian  race;  and  there  appears  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  dose  connexion  with  the  Lucanians  to  war- 
rant the  assumption  that  these  formed  an  important 
ingredient  in  their  national  composition.    The  name 
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of  Bruttil  (Bpcrrxoi)  was  given  them,  it  seems,  not 
by  the  Greeks,  but  by  the  Lucanians,  and  signified 
in  their  language  fugitive  slaves  or  rebels  (Spair^cu, 
iiroo'Tarcu).  But  though  used  at  first  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  it  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Brut- 
tians themselves,  who,  when  they  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a  powerful  nation,  pretended  to  derive  it 
from  a  hero  named  Bruttus  (Bperrns)^  the  son  of 
Hercules  and  Valentia.  (Died.  xvi.  15;  Strab.  vL 
p.  255 ;  Justin  xxiii.  1 ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  v,  Bp^rrox.) 
Justin,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  them  as  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Bruttia, 
who  figured  in  their  first  revolt,  and  who,  in  later 
versions  of  the  legend,  assumes  the  dignity  of  a 
queen.  ( Justin.  Z.  c. ;  Jomand.de  JReh,  Get,  30; 
P.  DiacJ^M^ii.  17.) 

The  rise  of  the  Bruttian  people  from  this  fortui- 
tous aggregation  of  rebels  and  ^gitives  is  assigned 
by  Diodorus  to  the  year  356,  B.C.;  and  this  accords 
with  the  statement  of  Strabo  that  they  arose  at  the 
period  of  the  expedition  of  Dion  against  the  younger 
Dionysius.  The  wars  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of 
his  father,  with  the  Greek  cities  in  southern  Italy, 
and  tlie  state  of  confusion  and  weakness  to  which 
these  were  reduced  In  consequence,  probably  (xintri- 
buted  in  a  great  degree  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
rise  of  the  Bruttian  power.  The  name  must  in- 
deed have  been  much  more  ancient  if  we  could  trust 
to  the  accuracy  of  Diodorus,  who,  in  another  pas- 
sage (xii.  22),  speaks  of  the  BrttUkms  as  having 
expelled  the  remainder  of  the  Sybarites,  who  had 
settled  on  the  river  Traens  after  the  destruction  of 
their  own  city.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  is  a 
mere  inaccuracy  of  expression,  and  that  he  only 
means  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy, 
who  were  afterwards  called  Bruttians.*  The  pro- 
gress of  the  latter,  after  their  first  appearance  in 
history,  was  rapid.  Composed  originally,  as  we  are 
told,  of  mere  troops  of  outlaws  and  banditti,  they 
soon  became  numerous  and  powerful  enough  to  defy 
the  arms  of  the  Lucanians,  and  not  only  main- 
tained their  independence  in  the  mountain  districts 
of  the  interior,  but  attacked  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Hipponium,  Terina, 
and  Thurii.  (Died,  xvu  15;  Strab.  vi.  p.  255.) 
Their  independence  seems  to  have  heea  readily  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Lucanians;  and  less  than  30 
years  after  tlieir  first  revolt,  we  find  the  two  nations 
uniting  their  arms  as  allies  against  their  Greek 
neigh^urs.  The  latter  applied  for  assistance  to 
Alexander,  king  d  Epirus,  who  crossed  over  into 
Italy  with  an  anny,  and  carried  on  the  war  for  se- 
veral successive  campaigns,  during  which  he  reduced 
Heraclea,  Consentia,  and  Terina;  but  finally  perished 
in  a  battle  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  Luca- 
nians  and  Bruttians,  near  Pandosia,  B.C.  326. 
(Liv.  viii.  24;  Justin,  xii.  2,  xxiiL  1;  Strab.  v. 
p.  256.)  They  next  had  to  contend  against  the 
arms  of  Agathocles,  who  ravaged  their  coasts  with 
his  fleets,  took  the  city  of  Hipponium,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a  strong  fortress  and  naval  station,  and 

*  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  indeed,  cites  Antio- 
chns  of  Syracuse,  as  using  the  name  of  Brettia  for 
this  part  of  Italy,  but  this  seems  to  be  clearly  a 
mistake.  (Comp.  Dionys.  i.  12.)  It  is  more  re-> 
markable  that,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
name  of  Brettian  as  an  adjective  (jitKcdwii  yXAffva 
Bptrria)  was  used  by  Aristophanes,  at  least  30 
years  before  the  date  assigned  for  the  rise  of  Uie 
nation. 
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compelled  the  Bnittums  to  oanclode  a  disadvan- 
tH^eoQfl  peace.  Bot  thej  soon  broke  thia  treaty, 
and  recovered  possessioa  of  Hipponium.  (Diod.  zxL 
3,  8;  Joflttii.  xziii.  1.)  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  period  when  the  Bmttian  nation  had  reached  its 
highetit  pitch  of  power  and  prosperity;  it  was  not 
long  befcMre  thej  had  to  contend  vith  a  more  formi- 
dable adversary,  and  as  early  as  B.C.  282  we  find 
them  uniting  then:  arms  with  those  of  the  Lncanians 
and  Saronites  agunst  the  growing  power  of  Borne. 
(Liv.  Epit  xii. ;  Fast.  Capit)  A  few  years  later 
they  are  mentioned  as  sending  anxiliaries  to  the 
army  of  Pyrrhns;  but  after  the  defeat  of  that  mon- 
arch, and  his  expulsion  from  Italy,  they  had  to 
bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  war,  and  after  repeated 
campaigns  and  successive  triumphs  of  the  Roman 
generals,  C.  Fabridus  and  L.  Papirius,  they  were 
finally  reduced  to  submission,  and  compelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  surrender  of  one-half  of  the 
great  forest  <x  Sila,  so  valuable  for  its  pitch  and 
timber.  (Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  Mai  and  Didot ;  Fast. 
Capit. ;  Zmax.  viii.  6.) 

Their  submission  however  wss  still  but  imperfect; 
and  though  they  remained  tranquil  throughout  the 
First  Punic  War,  the  successes  of  Hannibal  in  the 
Second,  proved  too  much  for  their  fidelity,  and  the 
Bruttians  were  among  the  first  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  Carthaginian  general  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
(Liv.  xxii.  61.)  The  defection  of  the  people  did  not 
indeed  in  the  first  instance  draw  with  it  that  of  the 
towns:  but  Petelia  and  Consentia,  which  had  at  first 
held  aloof,  were  speedily  reduced  by  the  Bruttians, 
assisted  by  a  small  Carthaginian  force,  and  the  more 
important  cities  of  Locri  and  Crotona  followed  not 
long  after.  Rhegium  alone  remained  finn,  and  was 
able  to  defy  the  Carthaginian  anus  throughout  the 
war.  (Id.  xxiii.  20, 30,  xxiv.  1 — 3.)  In  b. c.  2 1 5 
Hanoo,  the  lieutenant  of  Hannibal,  after  his  defeat 
at  Grumentum  by  Tib.  Graochus,  threw  himself  into 
Bruttium,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  a  body 
of  finesh  troops  from  Carthage  under  Bomilcar:  and 
from  this  time  he  made  that  r^on  his  stronghold, 
from  whence  he  repeatedly  issued  to  oppose  the 
Roman  generals  in  Lucania  and  Samnium,  while  he 
constantly  fell  back  upon  it  as  a  place  of  safety 
when  defeated  or  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.  The 
physical  character  of  the  country,  already  described, 
rendered  it  necessarily  a  militwy  position  of  the 
greatest  strength :  and  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Hasdmbal  Hannibal  himself  withdrew  all  his  forces 
into  the  Bmttian  peninsula,  where  he  continued  to 
maintain  his  ground  against  the  Roman  generals, 
long  after  they  were  un^^nted  masters  of  the  rest 
of  lUly.  (Id.  xxvii.  51.)  We  have  very  Uttle  in- 
fcMinatian  eonceming  the  operations  of  the  four  years 
during  which  Hannihal  retained  his  position  in  this 
province:  he  appears  to  have  made  his  headquarters 
for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona, 
but  the  name  of  Castra  Hannibalis  retained  by  a 
small  town  on  the  Gulf  of  Scyllacium,  points  to  his 
having  occupied  thia  also  as  a  permanent  station. 
Meanwhile  the  Ronans,  though  avoiding  any  decisive 
engagement,  were  continually  gaining  ground  on 
him  by  the  successive  veduction  of  towns  and  fort- 
resses, so  that  very  few  of  these  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  when  he  was 
finally  recalled  firom  Italy. 

The  ravages  of  so  many  successive  campugns 
must  have  already  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  the 
prosperity  of  Bruttium:  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Romans  to  punish  them  for  their  rebellion  oom- 
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pleted  thdr  humiliatioD.  They  were  deprived  of  a 
great  part  of  their  territoiy,  and  the  whole  nation 
reduced  to  a  state  bordering  on  servitude:  they  were 
not  admitted  like  the  other  nations  of  Italy  to  rank 
as  allies,  but  were  iHX)nounced  incapable  of  military 
service,  and  only  employed  to  attend  upon  the  Roman 
magistrates  as  couriers  or  letter-carriers,  and  at- 
tendants for  other  purposes  of  a  menial  character. 
(Appian.  Anaib.  61 ;  Strab.  v.  p^  251 ;  Gell.  N.  A. 
X.  3.)  It  was  however  some  time  before  they  were 
altogether  crushed :  for  several  years  after  the  close 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  one  of  the  praetors  was 
annually  sent  with  an  army  to  watch  over  tlie 
Bruttiaiis :  and  it  was  evidently  with  the  view  of 
more  fully  securing  their  subjection  that  three  colo- 
nies were  established  in  their  territory,  two  of  Roman 
citazens  at  Tempsa  and  Crotona,  and  a  third  with 
Latin  rights  at  Hipponium,  to  which  the  name  of 
Vibo  Valentia  was  now  given.  A  fourth  was  at  the 
same  time  settled  at  Thurii  on  their  immediate 
frontier.     (Liv.  xxxiv.  45,  xxxv.  40.) 

From  this  time  the  Bruttians  as  a  people  disappear 
from  history:  but  their  country  again  became  the 
theatre  of  war  during  the  revolt  of  Spartacus,  who 
after  his  first  defeats  by  Crassus,  took  refuge  in  the 
southernmost  portion  of  Bruttium  (called  by  Pkitarch 
the  Rhegian  peninsula),  in  which  the  Roman  general 
sought  to  confine  him  by  drawing  lines  of  intrench- 
ment  across  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
insurgent  leader  however  forced  his  way  through, 
and  again  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Lucania. 
(Plut.  Crass.  10,  11;  Flor.  iii.  20.)  During  the 
Civil  Wars  the  coasts  of  Bruttium  were  repeatedly 
laid  waste  by  the  fleets  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  and 
witnessed  several  conflicts  between  the  latter  and 
those  of  Octavian,  who  had  established  the  head- 
quarters both  of  his  army  and  navy  at  Vibo.  (Appian, 
B.  a  iv.  86,  V.  19,  91,  103,  &c)  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  whole  province  as  reduced  ia.  his  time  to  a 
state  of  complete  decay,  (vi.  p.  253.)  It  was  in- 
cluded by  Augustus  in  the  Third  Region,  togethev 
with  Lucania;  and  the  two  provinces  appear  to  have 
continued  united  for  most  administrative  purposes 
until  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  were  govenied 
conjointly  by  a  magistrate  teimed  a  "  Corrector.'* 
The  Liber  Coloniamm  however  treats  of  the  "  Pro- 
vincia  Bruttiorum  "  as  distinct  from  that  of  Lucania. 
(PUn.  ill.  5.8.  10;  Not  Dign.  ii.  18.  p.  64;  OreU. 
Jnscr,  1074, 1187;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Bruttium 
passed  with  the  rest  of  Italy  imder  the  dommion  of 
the  Goths :  but  was  reconquered  by  the  generals  c€ 
Justinian,  and  continued  from  thenceforth  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  emperors  till  the  1 1th  century.  It 
was  during  this  interval  that  a  singular  change  took 
place  in  its  name.  During  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  it  appears  that  Bruttium  and  a  small  part  of 
the  Calabrian  peninsula  were  all  that  remained  to 
the  Greek  emperors  in  Italy,  and  that  the  name  of 
Calabria  came  to  be  gradually  applied  to  the  two 
provinces  thus  united  under  their  government.  But 
when  they  eventually  lost  their  possesions  ia  the 
eastern  peninsuhi,  the  name  of  CiUabria,  which  had 
originally  belonged  to  that  only,  came  to  be  used  on 
tlie  contrary  to  designate  exclusively  the  Bruttian 
peninsuU,  which  has  in  consequence  retained  to  the 
present  day  the  name  of  CtUairia,  It  is  impossible 
to  trace  exactly  the  progress,  or  determine  the  period 
of  thi)  change :  but  it  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pletely established  before  the  provinces  in  question 
were  finally  wrested  from  the  Greek  Empire  by  th^ 
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Nonnans,  who  assumed  the  titles  of  Dukes  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  meaning  by  the  latter  the 
ancient  Brnttinm,  and  including  the  Calabria  of  the 
Romans  under  the  title  of  Apulia.     [Gaiabria.] 

There  was  hanilj  anj  province  of  Italy,  which 
was  more  deeply  imbued  with  Greek  influences  than 
Bruttium.  The  Greek  colonies  around  its  coasts 
left  the  impress  not  only  of  their  manners  and  dvi- 
lization,  but  of  their  language;  and  even  in  the  time 
of  Ennina,  the  two  languages  current  in  the  penin- 
sula were  Greek  and  Oscan.  (Feet  v.  Brvtaiet.) 
The  long  continuance  of  the  Byzantine  power  in 
these  regions  must  have  tended  to  preserve  and 
renew  this  element:  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
traces  of  Greek  hmguage,  and  especially  the  Greek 
names,  such  as  PagliopoU,  leropotamOy  &c.,  which 
have  been  preserved  down  to  modem  times,  are  due 
to  fresh  colonies  of  Albanian  Greeks  introduced  by 
the  Neapolitan  kings  in  the  fifteenth  century :  and 
have  not  been  transmitted,  as  supposed  by  Niebuhr, 
without  interruption  from  the  colonists  of  Magna 
Graecia.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  62 ;  Swinburne's  Travels j 
vol.  i.  p.  348—353;  K.  Craven's  Travels,  p.  312.) 

The  rivers  of  Bruttium  are,  as  aLneady  observed, 
mostly  but  inconsiderable  streams,  mere  mountain 
torrents  having  but  a  short  course  from  the  central 
ranges  of  the  Apennines  to  the  sea.  Those  of  which 
the  ancient  names  are  preserved  to  us  are  here  enu- 
merated. B^inning  firom  the  Lavs  (Lao),  which 
separated  Bruttium  from  Lucania,  and  proceeding 
along  the  coast  of  the  Tynhenian  Sea,  we  find: 
1.  the  "Batum  flumen"  of  Pliny,  a  very  small 
stream,  still  called  the  BatOj  the  mouth  of  which  is 
only  about  a  mile  S.  of  that  of  the  Lao :  2.  the  Sa- 
BATU8  of  the  Itineraries  (^IHn.AnL  pp.  105, 110) 
placed  by  them  S.  of  Consentia,  is  evidently  the 
SamOo,  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  S.  of  Cosenza,  and  enters  the  sea  about 
7  miles  S.  of  the  modem  Amantea,  This  is  iden- 
tified by  most  modem  topographers  witli  the  river 
called  OciKABUB  (^CiKiva^s)  by  Lyoophron  (^Alex. 
729, 1009),  on  the  bonks  of  which  was  situated  the 
city  of  Terina  [Tebina]  :  3.  t!ae  Lamato,  another 
considerable  stream  whioi  rises  in  the  same  group 
of  mountuns,  but  has  a  more  circuitous  course,  and 
Calls  into  the  Terinaean  Gulf,  about  16  miles  S.  of 
the  SamUo,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Lametus, 
and  gave  name  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  La- 
metini  (Steph.  B.  s.  9.  hcunfripoi).  4.  The  An- 
orruLA  of  the  Tabula,  is  a  small  stream  called 
AngitolOj  about  6  miles  S.  of  the  preceding.  5.  The 
Medma,  or  Mesma,  which  gave  name  to  the  city 
on  its  banks,  is  still  called  the  Mesima,  a  stream  of 
some  importance,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Giofa: 
6.  tiie  Metaurus  of  Pliny,  now  called  the  Marro, 
about  7  miles  S.  of  the  Mesma,  7.  The  Crataeis 
(Plin.  I,  c),  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
mother  of  Scylla  (Horn.  Od.  zii.  124)  is  considered 
to  be  the  /*.  di  Solano,  a  small  stream  which  flows 
between  the  rock  cUScUla  and  the  town  of  Bagnaira. 
After  passing  the  Straits  of  Messana  no  stream  of 
any  note  is  found  till  after  rounding  the  headland  of 
Leucopetra,  when  we  come  to  (8)  the  Halex,  stQl 
called  Alice,  which  was  for  a  long  time  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Locri  and  Rhegium. 
[Halex.]  9.  The  Cabcdtus  of  Thucydides  (iii. 
103)  has  been  identified  with  the  F,  Piscopio, 
about  5  miles  E.  of  the  preceding.  10.  The  Bu- 
THROTUS,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxix.  7)  as  a  river 
not  hr  from  the  walls  of  Locri,  is  probably  the 
modem  F,  Noviio,  which  enters  the  sea  about  3 
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miles  from  Gerace,  [Locri.]  11.  The  Lucakus 
(Ao^icavox)  of  Ptolemy,  still  called  the  Locano,  a 
few  miles  from  the  preceding.  12.  The  Saoras,  a 
much  more  celebrated  stream,  memorable  for  ^e 
great  defeat  of  the  Crotoniats  on  its  banks,  but 
which  there  is  great  di£Bculty  in  identifying  with 
certainty:  it  is  probably  the  Alaro.  [Saoras.] 
13.  The  Heix>rds,  or  HELLEPORua,  celebrated  for 
the  defeat  of  the  combined  forces  of  Uie  Italiot 
Greeks  by  the  elder  Dionjrsins,  b.  c.  389,  was  pro- 
bably the  CaUipari,  a  small  stream  about  14  miles 
N.  of  the  Capo  di  Stilo.  14.  The  Aneindle,  a  more 
considerable  stream,  about  6  miles  N.  of  the  pre- 
ceding, flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  SqmUace,  may 
probably  be  the  Carcikes,  or  Carcdtus  of  Pliny 
and  McJa.  (Plin.  iii.  15.)  15.  In  the  same  passaga 
Pliny  speaks  of  four  other  navigable  rivers  as  flowing 
into  the  same  gulf,  t3  which  he  gives  the  names  of 
Crotalus,  Sbmirus,  Arochab,  ai|d  Taroines  : 
the  similarity  of  names,  and  order  of  occurrence, 
enable  us  to  identify  these,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
as  the  streams  now  caUed  respectively  the  Corace, 
Simmari,  Croechio,  and  Tacma,  though  none  of 
them  certainly  deserves  to   be   called   navigable. 

16.  The  Aesarus,  od  the  banks  of  which  stoc^  the 
celebrated  city  of  Crotona,  is  still  called  the  Esaro. 

17.  About  9  miles  further  N.  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Neaethub,  still  called  JVeto,  which  is,  next  to  the 
Crathis,  the  most  considerable  river  of  Bruttium. 
[Nbabthus.]  18.  The  Htlias  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (vii.  35)  as  the  limit  between  the 
territories  of  Crotona  and  Thuiii,  is  probably  the 
Fwmenicti,  a  small  stream  about  8  miles  W.  of 
the  Capo  deW  Alice,  19.  The  Traens,  or  Trais, 
celebrated  for  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Sybarites 
on  its  banks,  is  probably  the  Triowto,  20.  The 
Crathis,  as  alrndy  mentioned,  formed  at  its 
mouth  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Bmt- 
tium,  though  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
belonged  to  the  latter. 

Although  Bmttium  is  throughout  almost  its 
whole  extent  a  mountainous  country,  few  names  or 
designations  of  particular  heights  have  been  pre* 
served  to  us.  The  name  of  Sila,  given  in  mod^n 
times  to  the  great  outlying  mass  of  mountains 
between  Consentia  and  Crotona,  appears  to  hare 
been  applied  by  the  ancients  mot«  especially  to  the 
southem  mass,  now  called  Aspromonie:  as  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  place  it  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Locri  and  Rhegium.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  261 ; 
Plin.  iii  5.  B.  10.)  Probably  the  name  (which  is 
evidently  only  another  form  of  tilva,  or  iHA^,  Ihe 
forest)  was  at  first  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  Apennines  in  this  part  of  Italy.  These  are 
not,  like  those  of  Lucania  and  Central  Italy,  of 
calcareous  character,  but  are  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  granite  and  other  primary  rocks, 
though  bordered  on  each  side  by  a  band  of  tertiary 
strata,  which  give  rise  to  the  more  fertile  hills 
and  vallies  on  the  coasts.  The  Mons  Clibanus 
of  Pliny,  and  the  Latymnius  of  Theocritus  (Aarv- 
lufiov  6pos,  Id,  iv.  17),  appear  to  have  been  both  of 
them  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona,  but 
cannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty. 

The  only  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Bmttium  are 
mere  rocks,  utterly  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  not 
for  the  traditions  by  which  they  were  coimected 
with  the  mythological  l^nds  of  the  Greeks.  Thus 
a  barren  rocky  islet  off  Cape  Lacinium  was  identified 
with  the  island  of  Calypso,  the  Ootoia  of  Homer 
(Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15):  two  equally  inagmfieant  rooks 
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opposite  to  Hipponinm  were  called  the  Ithaciesiab 
Insuiae,  from  a  fancied  connezioD  witli  Ulyssce 
{Id.  7.  8.  13);  and  a  rock  near  Terina  (sapposed 
to  be  the  one  now  called  Pietra  delta  Nave)  was 
called  LiOEA,  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  Sirens, 
who  was  cast  ashore  there.  (Solin.  2.  §  9;  Lycophr. 
Alex.  726.) 

The  Greek  oolonies  axoimd  the  coasts  of  Bmttinm 
hare  been  already  enumerated.  Besides  these  we 
find  the  following  cities  and  towns  mentioned  by 
ancient  historians  and  geographers.  On  the  coast 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  preceding  from  the  month 
of  the  Lans  towards  the  Sicilian  Strait,  were  Cerillt, 
Clampoxia,  Temfsa  and  Nuobiua,  Lametium 
and  NArBdCM,  on  the  Terinaean  Gulf,  Mbtaurum 
at  the  month  «£  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
ScTLLAEUM  on  the  rock  or  headland  of  Scylla.  On 
the  £.  coast  were,  M-rsriA  near  the  promontory  of 
Codnthns,  Castra  Hahmibalis  on  the  ScyUacian 
Gulf,  Pbtelia  a  few  miles  udand  near  liie  month 
of  the  Neaethns,  and  Crimisa  near  the  promontoiy 
of  the  same  name.  The  chief  towna  cf  the  interior 
were  Conbentia,  which  was  at  one  time  the  capital 
of  the  Bmttian  nation,  Pandosia  and  Aprcstum 
in  the  same  neighbonrhood ;  Mamertium  in  the 
Bonthem  peninsula,  and  TiaiA.  Besides  these  a 
number  of  small  towns  are  mentioned  by  Lixy  (zzz. 
19)  during  the  operations  of  the  Bomans  in  Brui- 
tinm  towards  the  ckise  of  the  Second  Funic  War, 
the  names  of  ndiich  are  otherwise  wholly  un- 
known. He  himself  calls  them  ^  ignobUes  populL" 
Of  these,  Axgentanum  is  probably  a  place  still  called 
Argentina  near  JfontaUoy  and  Beddiae,  the  modem 
Bitignano  (Besidianum),  but  the  other  four,  Ufiu- 
gum,  Vergae,  Hetriculum,  and  Sypheum  cannot  be 
identified,  the  localities  assigned  to  them  by  local 
antiquarians  being  purely  coqjeotoraL  (Holsten. 
NoL  M  Clm.  p. 807;  Barrins,  deSU.  CaHahr.  iL  5; 
Bomanelli,  voL  i  p.  114.)  Equally  uncertain  are 
sereral  towns  mentioned  hj  Stejjumus  of  Byzantium 
and  by  Lycophron,  and  phused  by  them  among  inland 
towns  of  the  Oenotriana.  To  this  dass  belong  Ma- 
caijLA,  Chone,  Badiu,  Ixias,  Biystada,  Anantha 
or  Arintha,  Cyterium,  Menedna,  2^aea,  Erimon, 
and  Sestium.  Almost  all  these  names  are  quoted  by 
Stephanus  firom  Uecataeus,  who  wrote  at  a  time' 
when  the  flourishing  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast 
natnrslly  led  to  more  fiiequent  intercourse  with  the 
pet^  Oenotrian  towns  of  the  interior.  In  later 
times  they  had  either  disappeared  or  undergone  a 
change  of  nameu  Siberana  mentioned  only  by  the 
same  author  (▼.  HtS^p/fynii)  is  supposed  with  some 
plausibtlily  to  be  the  modem  Sta  SeverinOj  a  place 
of  some  importaaoe  as  a  fortress  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  Tanrania  (Tavpaiia)  is  probably  the 
Tauriannm  of  the  Itineraries,  which  must  be  placed 
on  the  river  Metanms.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
in  the  Itineraries  mention  of  some  towns  which  had 
probably  grown  up  at  a  comparatively  late  period: 
such  are,  Caprasia,  probably  Tatrna  on  the  Crathis, 
Bosciannm  (iSoMOMo),  which  vre  are  expressly  told 
by  Prooopius  {B.  0.  iiL  28)  was  a  fortress  con- 
atmeted  by  the  Romans;  Patemum,  near  the  head- 
land of  Crimisa;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  penin- 
sula Niooten  (which  still  retains  its  name)  a  few 
miles  N.  of  the  river  Metima.  Butthe  greaterpart 
of  the  stations  leoorded  by  the  Itineraries  in  this 
part  of  Italy  are  utterly  obscure,  and  were  probably 
mere  mtitatioMf ,  plaoes  where  rakys  of  horses  were 
kept:  the  paooity  of  towns  showing  the  decayed 
condition  of  the  coontiy. 
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On  the  W.  ooast  we  find  mention  of  some  port*, 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  use  as  such  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  and  Strebo,  without  any  towns  having 
grown  up  a^'mning  them.  Of  these  are  the  Portus 
Parthenius,  placed  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  10)  between 
the  Laus  and  Chunpetia,  but  the  position  of  which 
cannot  be  determined  with  more  accuracy :  the  Portus 
Herculis  (Plin.  f6. ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  256)  between  Hip- 
ponium  and  Medma,  probably  Tropea:  the  Portujt 
Orestis  (Plin.  I,  c.)  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Metaurus,  and  the  Portus  Balams  noticed  by 
Appian  (B.  C.  iv.  85)  as  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood qS  the  Sicilian  Strait,  probably  the  modem 
Bagnara, 

The  principal  ancient  line  of  road  through  Bmt- 
tium  passed  down  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  fol- 
lowing nearly  the  same  line  with  the  modem  high 
road  from  Naples  to  Reggio.  It  is  considered  in  ^e 
Itineraries  as  a  branch  of  the  Appian  Way  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  106),  but  it  was  probably  known  originally 
as  the  Via  Popillia,  as  an  inscription  has  preserved 
to  us  the  fieict  that  it  was  originally  constracted  by 
G.  Popillins.  It  proceeded  from  Muranum  (i/fi»- 
rano)  in  Lucania  to  Gaprssia  (probably  Tariia), 
ascended  the  valley  of  tiie  Crathis  to  Consoitia, 
thence  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Lametns,  and 
passed  through  Vibo  Valentia,  and  from  thence  fol- 
lowed with  little  deviation  the  W.  coast  as  for  as 
Bhegiom.  Another  line  of  i-oad  preserved  to  us  by 
the  same  authority  iItm,Ant.  p  114)  proceeded 
from  Thurii  along  the  £.  coast  by  Bosoanum  and 
Patemum  to  S^llaciom,  leaving  Crottnia  on  the  left, 
and  thence  round  the  coast  to  Bhegiom.  It  was 
probably  this  line  which,  as  we  learn  from  another 
inscription,  was  constructed  under  the  emperor 
Trajan  at  the  same  time  with  the  road  through  the 
Sallentine  peninsula.  A  third,  given  only  in  the 
Tabula,  and  probably  the  least  frequented  of  all, 
led  from  Blanda  in  Lucania  down  the  W.  coast  of 
Bmttium,  keeping  dose  to  the  I^henian  sea,  as 
far  as  Vibo  Valentia,  where  it  joined  the  road  first 
described. 

The  modem  provinces  of  Calabria  have  been  less 
explored  by  recent  travellers  than  any  other  part  of 
Italy,  and  their  topography  is  still  but  veiy  im- 
perfectly known.  None  of  the  ancient  cities  which 
formerly  adorned  their  shores  have  left  any  striking 
monuments  of  their  former  magnifioenoe,  and  even 
the  site  of  some  of  them  has  never  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  travels  of  Swinburne  and  Eeppel 
Craven  give  a  good  account  of  the  physical  cfaa- 
ractere  and  present  condition  of  the  oountty;  but 
throw  veiy  little  light  upon  its  ancient  topography, 
and  the  local  writen  who  have  treated  expressly  of 
this  subject  are  deserving  of  little  confidence.  The 
principal  of  these  is  Bairio,  whose  work,  J)e  Awti- 
qmUxte  et  Stu  Cahbride  (Roma.  1571, 8vo.),  was 
republished  in  1737  with  copious  illustrations  and 
corrections  by  Tommaso  Aoeti  The  original  work 
is  inserted  in  Burmann's  The§aiirm  AnHquitatum 
ItaUae,  vol.  ix.  part  5.    In  the  more  comprehensive 
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work  of  Bom&nelli  (the  Antica  Topografa  Tttorica 
del  Regno  di  Napoli^  Naples,  1815)  the  author  has 
followed  almost  exclusively  the  au^ority  of  Barrio 
and  his  commentators.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  localities  themselves  bv 

■r 

a  well-informed  and  enterprising  traveller  would  add 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  their  ancient  geography 
and  condition.  [E.  H.  B.J 

BRUTTIUM.    [BRunii.] 

BRUZUS,  probably  in  Phiygia.  Cramer  (^Agia 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  55)  refers  to  this  place  a  coin  with 
the  epigraph  Bpovfywv,  and  he  supposes  that  Dru- 
zon,  which  Ptolemy  places  among  the  cities  of 
Pbrygia  Magna,  should  be  Bruzon.  [G.  L.] 

BRYA'NIUM  (Bpucb'u)!/),  a  town  of  Macedonia, 
in  the  district  Deuriopus  in  Paeonia.  Stephanns 
erroneously  calls  it  a  town  of  Epirus.  (Liv.  xxxi. 
39 ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  327 ;  Steph.  B. «.  v. ;  Leake,  North- 
«m  Greedy  vol.  iii.  p.  307.) 

BRYGI  (Bp^oO,  called  BRIGES  (Bpfycs)  by 
the  Macedonians,  a  Thrsdan  people  dwelling  in  Ma- 
cedonia, north  of  Beroea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt. 
Bermius.  They  attacked  the  army  of  Mardonius, 
when  he  was  marching  through  Macedonia  into 
Greece  in  b.c.  492.  (Herod,  vi.  45,  vii.  73,  185; 
Strab.  viL  pp.  295, 330;  Steph.  B.  $,  v.  RplytsJ)  It 
was  generally  believed  that  a  portion  of  this  Thracian 
people  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  were 
known  under  the  name  of  Phrygians.  (Herod,  vii. 
73;  Strab.  U.  ec.)  [Phrtoia.]  Stephanns  men- 
tions two  Macedonian  towns,  Brygias  (Bfyvylas)  and 
Brygium  (Bpiytop),  which  were  apparently  situated 
in  the  t^ritory  of  Uie  Brygi. 

Some  of  the  Brygi  were  also  settled  in  Ulyricnm, 
where  they  dwelt  apparently  north  of  Epidamnus. 
Strabo  assigns  to  them  a  town  Cydriae.  (Strab.  vii. 
pp.  326,  327 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  39.) 

BRY'LLION  (Bp^AAiov:  Eth.Bpu?0nay6s;  Steph. 
«.  v.),  a  city  on  the  Propontis  in  Bithynia.  Stepha- 
nns reports  that  it  was  Cios,  according  to  Ephorus, 
by  which  be  probably  means  that  Bryllium  was 
the  old  name  of  Gius.  There  was  a  district  Biyllis 
which  contained  the  small  town  of  Dascyleium. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  Bryllium,  which  he  evidratly 
takes  to  be  a  different  place  from  Gins,  but  near  to 
it.  [G.  L.] 

BRYSEAE  (Bfnffftted,  Hom.  //.  ii.  583 ;  Bpv- 
<r*aty  Pans.  iii.  20.  §  3  ;  Bpvtriai,  Steph.  B.  «.  9.), 
a  town  of  Laconia,  SW.  of  Sparts,  at  the  foot  of 
the  ordinary  exit  from  Mt  Taygetus.  Its  name  oc- 
curs in  Homer,  but  it  had  dwindled  down  to  a  small 
village  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions, 
however,  a  temple  of  Dionysus  at  the  place,  into 
which  women  alone  were  permitted  to  enter,  and  of 
which  they  performed  the  sacred  rites.  Leake  dis- 
covered the  site  of  Bryseae  at  the  village  of  Sindnbt^ 
near  SklavokhdrL  He  remarks  that  the  marble 
from  SHavokhori,  which  was  presented  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  to  the  British  Museum,  probably  came 
from  the  above-mmtioned  temple  at  Bryseae:  it 
bears  the  name  of  two  priestesses,  and  represents 
various  articles  of  female  apparel.  Leake  found 
another  marble  at  Sin&nJbey,  which  is  also  in  the 
British  Museum.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  L  p.  187, 
Pdopomtesiaca,  pp.  163, 166.) 

BUANA  (BoiHiva,  Ptd.  v.  13.  §  21),  a  city  of 
Armenia,  about  the  site  of  wluch  there  has  been 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Rawlinson  {Lond. 
Geog.  Joum.  vol.  x.  p.  90)  considers  that  the  gi'eat 
city  of  SaBxtny  with  the  capture  of  which  the  second 
campaign  of  Henuslioa  terminated  (Theophanes, 
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p.  260;  comp.  Milman*s  GibboHj  vol.  viii.  p.  245; 
Le  Beau,  Btu  Empire,  vol.  xi.  p.  166),  is  the  same 
word  which  is  written  Buana  by  Ptolemy,  and  Iban 
by  Cedrenus  (ii.  p.  774).  Sal  is  evidently  the 
Kurdish  Sh&l  or  Shdr  (for  the  /and  r  are  constantly 
confounded),  signifying  a  city,  and  Salban  thus  be- 
comes the  city  of  Van.  According  to  this  view,  the 
second  campaign  of  Heraclius,  in  which  Gibbon  sup- 
poses him  to  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Persia,  must  be  confined  to  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Aiaxes.  D'Anville,  who  has  illustrated  the 
campaign  of  Heraclius  (Mem.  de  V  Acad.  voL  xxviii. 
pp.  559 — 573),  has  not  attempted  to  fix  a  site  for 
Salbanj  and  finds  in  Artemita  [Abtemita]  the 
ancient  representative  of  Van,  [E.  B.  J.] 

BUBALIA.    [BuDAUA.] 

BUBASSUS  XBv€aaa6s  :  Eth,  Bvedffffios),  a 
town  in  Caria.  Ephorus,  according  to  Stephanns, 
wrote  B6€currof  and  Buidcmov ;  and  Diodorus  (v. 
62)  means  the  same  place,  when  he  calls  it  Bu- 
bastus  of  the  Chersonesus.  Pliny  (v.  28)  has  a 
"  regie  Bubassus;"  and  he  adds,  '*  there  was  a  town 
Acanthus,  otherwise  called  Dulopolis."  He  places 
the  '*  regie  Bubassus"  next  to  Triopia,  the  district 
of  Triopium.  Finally,  Mela  mentions  a  Bubassins 
Sinus  (i.  16).  The  Bubassia  Chersonesus  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (i.  174,  where  the  MS. 
reading  is  BvSXwiiis^  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  been  properly  corrected  BuSaaffiris).  Herodotus 
tells  a  story  of  the  Cnidians  attempting  to  cut  a 
canal  through  a  narrow  neck  of  land  fw  the  pur- 
pose of  insulating  their  peninsula,  and  protecting 
themselves  against  the  Persians ;  they  were  at  the 
work  while  Harpagus  was  conquering  Ionia.  The 
isthmus  where  they  made  the  attempt  -vas  five 
stadia  wide,  and  rocky.  This  place  cannot  be  the 
isthmus  which  connects  the  mainland  with  the 
high  peninsula,  now  called  Cape  Krio,  for  it  is 
sandy,  and  Strabo  says  that  Cape  Krio  (p.  656) 
was  once  an  island,  but  in  his  time  was  connected 
with  the  land  by  a  causeway.  Besides  tliis,  the 
chief  part  of  the  city  of  Cnidos  was  on  the  mainland, 
as  Beaufort  observes  (JTaramonta,  p.  81),  though 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  this  was  so  in  the  time  of 
Harpagus.  The  passage  in  Herodotus  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  mainly  beoiuse  it  is  ill  pointed.  His 
description  is  in  his  usually  diffuse,  hardly  gramma- 
tical, form.  Herodotus  says,  *'  Both  other  Hellenes 
inhabit  this  country  (Caria)  and  Lacedaemonian 
colonists,  Cnidians,  their  territory  being  turned  to 
the  sea  (the  name  is  Triopium),  and  conunencing 
from  the  Chersonesus  Bnbassie,  and  all  the  Cnidia 
being  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  a  small  part 
(for  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  Cera- 
micus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea  in  the  direction 
of  Syme  and  Rhodus);  now  at  this  small  part, 
being  about  five  stadia,  the  Cnidians  were  working 
to  dig  a  canal."  It  is  clear,  then,  that  he  means  a 
narrow  neck  some  distance  east  of  the  town  of 
Cnidus.  "^  It  is  now  ascertained,  by  Captain  Graves' 
survey  of  the  coast,  that  the  isthmns  which  the 
Cnidians  attempted  to  dig  through  is  near  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Syme.**  (Hamilton,  Reeearchet,  ^. 
vol.  ii.  p.  78.)  The  writer  of  this  article  has  not 
seen  Captain  Graves'  survey.  Mr.  Brooke,  in  his 
Remarks  on  the  Island  and  Gulf  of  Syme  (London 
Geog.  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  134),  places  the  spot 
where  the  canal  was  attempted  N.  by  W.  from 
Syme,  "  where  the  land  sinks  into  a  bay."  It  is 
very  narrow,  but  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
measuring  it    He  adds,  *^  The  Triopian  peninsula 
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met  the  Babassian  or  Bybessiau  peninsula,  and  at 
the  junction  was  the  proposed  cut  of  the  Cnidians. 
Nothing  can  af^ree  better  with  our  obeenrations." 
This  expresses  the  meaning  of  Herodotus,  who  sajs 
that  all  the  territory  of  the  Cnidians  is  called 
Triopium,  and  tliat  it  b^ins  from  the  Chersonesus 
Bubassia;  the  plain  meaning  of  which  is  that,  where 
the  BnbaiBsie  ends,  the  Triopium  b^ins  and  runs 
westward  to  Cnidus.  The  Bnbassie  is  therefore 
diflerent  from  the  Triopium,  and  it  is  a  peninsuU 
between  the  Triopium  or  Triopia  and  the  main 
land.  Gaptjun  Graves  (^London  Geog.  Joumalj 
vol.  viii.  p.  428)  says,  ^  At  about  2  miles  to  the 
northward  of  this  (Gothic  Island  of  Mr.  Brook),  at 
the  head  of  a  narrow  creek,  on  each  side  of  which 
are  high  and  precipitous  cU£Es,  is,  I  believe,  the 
narrow  isthmus  forming  the  ancient  Triopian  pro- 
montory. We  levelled  it  across  and  made  a  plan  of 
the  interesting  locality,  which  agrees  well  with 
andent  authorities,  and  in  no  place  do  the  gul& 
approach  so  near  each  other,  although  at  Dahtchak 
a  bay  on  the  north  shore  nearer  to  Cape  Krio,  there 
is  no  great  distance."  Mr.  Brooke  seems  to  mean 
the  more  western  of  these  narrow  necks.  One  of 
the  two  ia  certainly  the  place  meant  by  Herodotus, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  neck  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
.of  Syme,  as  the  words  of  Herodotus  indeed  show. 
At  the  head  of  this  gulf  then  is  the  Bubassins 
Sinus,  a  small  bay,  and  the  town  of  Acanthus;  and 
the  Bnbassie  is  farther  east.  [G.  L.] 

BUBASTIS,  or  BUBASTUS  (BoMatms,  Herod, 
ii.  59,  137;  BovSatrroSy  Strab.  xvii.  p.  805;  Diod. 
xvi.  51 ;  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  9 ;  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  62),  the  Phi- 
Besbth  of  the  0.  T.  (Ezek.  xxz.  17),  and  the 
mod«m  TeUButtakf  was  the  capital  of  the  nome 
Bubastites  in  the  Delta,  and  was  situated  SW.  of 
Tanis,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pelnsiac  branch 
of  the  KHe,  The  nome  and  city  of  Bubastis  were 
allotted  to  the  Calasirian  division  oi  the  Egyptian, 
war-caste,  and  sacred  to  the  goddess  Pasht,  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Bubastis,  and  identified  with 
Artemis.  The  cat  was  the  sacred  and  peculiar  ani- 
mal of  Pasht,  who  is  represented  with  the  head  of 
that  animal  or  of  its  nobler  congener  the  lion,  and 
frequently  accompanies  the  deity  Phtah  in  monu- 
mental inscriptions.  The  tombs  at  Bubastis  were 
accordingly  the  principal  depository  in  Egypt  of  the 
munmies  of  the  cat.  The  22nd  dynasty  of  Egyp- 
tian mouarchs  consisted  of  nine,  or,  according  to 
Eusebius  {Chronic)  of  three  Bubastite  kings,  and 
during  their  reigns  the  city  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  places  in  the  Delta.  Immediately  to 
the  S.  of  Bubastis  were  the  allotments  of  land 
with  which  Psammitichus  rewarded  the  services 
of  his  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  (Herod, 
ii.  154);  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city 
commenced  the  Great  Canal  which  Pharaoh  Neco 
oonstruct«l  between  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea. 
(Herod.  iL  158.)  In  b.  a  352,  Bubastis  was  taken 
by  the  Persians,  and  its  walls  were  then  dismantled. 
(Diod.  xvi.  51).  From  this  period  it  gradually  de- 
clined, although  it  app^un  in  ecclesiastical  annals 
among  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  province  Angustam- 
nica  Secunda.  Bubastite  coins  of  the  age  of  Hadrian 
exist.  The  most  distinguished  features  of  the  city 
and  nome  of  Bubastis  were  its  oracle  of  Pasht,  the 
splendid  temple  of  that  goddess  and  the  annual  pro- 
cession in  honour  of  her.  The  oracle  gained  in 
popukrity  and  importance  after  the  influx  of  Greek 
settlers  into  the  Delta,  since  the  identification  of 
Pasht  with  Artemb  attracted  to  her  shrine  both 
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native  Egyptians  and  foreigners.  The  ruins  of-  TeU 
Bagtakj  or  the  "  HiUs  of  Bustak,"  attest  the  original 
magnificence  of  the  city.  The  entire  circuit  of  the 
walls  is,  according  to  Hamilton  (p.  367)  not  less 
than  three  miles  in  extent.  Within  the  principal 
inclosure,  where  there  has  been  the  greatest  accu- 
mulation of  the  ruins  of  successive  edifices,  is  a  large 
pile  of  granite-blocks  which  appear,  from  their  forms 
and  sculptures,  to  have  belonged  to  numerous  obe- 
lisks and  gigantic  propyla.  The  mounds  which  en- 
compassed the  ancient  city  were  originally  begun  by 
Sesostris  and  completed  by  the  Aethiopian  invader 
Sabakos,  who  employed  criminals  upon  these  and 
similar  works.  (Herod,  ii.  137.)  The  mounds  were 
intended  to  redeem  and  rescue  the  site  of  the  city, 
and  possibly  its  gardens  and  groves,  from  the  mun- 
dations  of  the  Nile.  From  the  general  aspect  of  the 
ruins,  and  from  the  description  given  of  it  by  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  138),  they  appear  to  have  been  raised 
concentrically  around  the  temples  of  Pasht  and 
Hermes,  so  that  the  whole  place  resembled  tlie  in- 
terior of  an  inverted  cone.  The  only  permanent 
buildings  in  Bubastis  seem  to  have  been  the  temples 
and  the  granite  walls  and  corridors.  The  private 
houses  were  probably  little  better  or  more  solid  than 
the  huts  of  the  FeUahs,  or  labourers  of  the  present 
day. 

The  following  is  the  description  which  Herodotus 
gives  of  Bubastis,  as  it  appeared  shortly  after  the 
period  of  the  Peruan  invasion,  B.C.  525,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  remarks  that  the  plan  of  the  ruins  re* 
markably  warrants  the  accuracy  of  this  historical  eye- 
witness.   (Herod.  iL  59,  60.) 

Temples  there  are  more  spacious  and  costlier  than 
that  of  Bubastis,  but  none  so  pleasant  to  behold.  It 
is  after  the  folfewing  fashion.  Except  at  the  entrance, 
it  is  surrounded  by  water:  for  two  canals  branch  off 
from  the  river,  and  run  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the 
temple :  yet  neither  canal  mingles  with  the  other, 
but  one  runs  on  this  side,  and  the  other  on  that. 
Each  canal  is  a  hundred  feet  wide,  and  its  banks  are 
lined  with  trees.  The  propyhiea  are  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  are  adinued  with  sculptures  (probably 
int^lios  in  relief)  nine  feet  high,  and  of  excellent 
workmanship.  The  Temple  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  city  is  looked  down  upon  from  all  sides  as  you 
walk  around ;  and  this  comes  from  the  dty  having 
been  raised,  whereas  the  temple  itself  has  not  been 
moved,  but  remains  in  its  original  place.  Quite 
round  the  temple  there  goes  a  wall,  adorned  with 
sculptures.  Within  the  indosure  is  a  grove  of  fair 
tall  trees,  planted  around  a  Urge  building  in  which 
is  the  effigy  (of  Pasht).  The  form  of  that  temple  is 
square,  each  side  being  a  stadium  in  length.  In  a 
line  with  the  entrance  is  a  road  built  of  stone  about 
three  stadia  long,  leading  eastwards  through  the 
public  market.  The  road  is  about  400  feet  broad, 
and  is  flanked  by  exceeding  tall  trees.  It  leads  to 
the  temple  of  Hermes. 

The  festival  of  Bubastis  was  the  most  joyous  and 
gorgeous  of  all  in  the  Egyptian  calendar.  Barges  and 
river  craft  of  every  description,  filled  with  men  and 
women,  floated  leisurely  down  the  Nile.  The  men 
played  on  pipes  of  lotus:  the  women  on  cymbals 
and  tambourines,  and  such  as  had  no  instruments 
accompanied  the  music  with  clapping  of  hands  and 
dances,  and  other  joyous  gestures.  Thus  did  they 
while  on  the  river:  but  when  they  came  to  a  town 
on  its  banks,  the  barges  were  made  fhst,  and  the 
pilgrims  disembarked,  and  the  women  sang  and 
playfully  mocked  the  women  of  that  town.    And 
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when  they  reached  Babastb,  then  held  they  a  won- 
droiulj  solemn  feast:  and  more  wine  of  the  grape 
was  drank  in  thoee  days  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Snch  was  the  manner  of  this  fSastival :  and,  it 
is  said,  that  as  many  as  seven  hnndred  thousand 
pilgrims  have  been  known  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of 
Pasht  at  the  same  tijie.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BUBENTUM  (Bovtfcrrai^s),  a  city  of  Latinm, 
mentioned  by  Dionysios  (v.  61)  as  one  of  the  thirty 
which  composed  tbs  Latin  League.  No  other  notice 
ia  fonnd  of  it,  except  that  the  Babetani  (which  should 
probably  be  written  Bubentani)  are  found  in  Pliny's 
list  of  the  extinct  ^  populi "  of  Latium:  and  there  is 
no  clue  to  its  position.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BUBON  (Bo^wv).  Stephanos  («.  v.  Boi^y) 
observes  that  "Bubon  and  Balbura  are  cities  of 
Lycia: "  the  Ethnic  name  he  adds,  *^  ought  to  be 
Bav^fi^MS,  but  it  is  Bav€»vt6ff  for  the  Lycians  re- 
joice in  this  form."  The  truth  of  this  observation  of 
Stephanns  is  proved  by  the  inscription  found  (m  the 
spot:  Bov€«yc«v  ^  BovAi|  ical  6  Arifjun»  Bubon  is 
placed  in  the  map  in  Spratt^s  Lycia,  near  37°  N.  lat 
west  of  Balbura,  near  a  place  named  Eb<gik^  and  on 
a  small  stream  that  flows  into  the  Indus,  or  Hot' 
toom  Tchy»  Bubon  is  mentioned  bj  Pliny,  Pto- 
lemy, and  Hierodes,  and  Pliny  (xxxv.  17)  mentions 
a  khid  of  chalk  (creta)  that  was  found  about  Bubon. 
The  city  stood  on  a  hill  side.  The  ruins  are  not 
striking.  There  is  a  small  theatre  built  of  sand- 
stone, and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  the  Acro- 
polis. Bubon  is  in  a  mountainous  tract,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basins  of  the  Indus  and  the  Xanthus,  and 
it  commands  the  entrance  to  the  pass  over  the 
mountains.  The  pass  is  6000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  monntains  on  each  side  of  it  8000  or  9000 
feet  high.  [Balbura  ;  Gabaub  ;  Cibtba.] 
(Spratt's  Lffday  vol.  i.  p.  264.)  [G.  L.] 

BUG  A  (BovKa:  £eA.Bucanus),  a  city  of  tho  Fren- 
tani  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  is  mentioned 
by  all  the  geographers  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Frentani,  but  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
regard  to  its  site.  Strabo  describes  it  as  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  Frentanian  cities,  so  that  its  territory 
bordered  on  that  of  Teanum  in  Apulia.  In  another 
passage  he  tells  us  that  it  was  200  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  a  lake  near  the  Gaiganus,  which  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  the  Lc^  di  Lesma,  Ptolemy 
also  places  it  between  the  month  of  the  Tifemus  and 
Histonium :  but  Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  enumerates 
it  between  Histonium  and  Ortona;  and  Mela,  though 
less  distinctly,  appears  also  to  place  it  to  the  N.  of 
Histonium.  (Strab.  v.  p.  242,  vi.  p.  285 ;  Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  18;  Mela  it  4.)  The  state- 
ments of  Strabo  accord  well  with  the  views  of  those 
who  would  place  Bnca  at  TermoUj  a  seaport  town 
on  a  projecting  point  of  land  about  3  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  B\femo  (Tifemus),  and  25  from  the 
opening  of  the  Lc^o  diLetina:  and  this  is  certainly 
the  most  probable  position.  On  the  other  hand  the 
authority  of  Pliny  has  been  followed  by  most  local 
antiquarians,  who  have  placed  Buca  at  a  spot  now 
called  Punta  della  Petma^  a  prqecting  headland 
with  a  small  port  about  5  miles  N.  of  //  Vatto 
(Histonium),  where  it  is  said  that  considerable  an- 
cient remains  were  still  visible  in  the  17th  centniy. 
Two  inscriptions,  said  to  have  been  discovered  on 
this  site,  would  be  almost  ccmclusive  in  favour  of  this 
view,  but  th^  are  probably  foi^eries.  This  subject 
is  further  discussed  in  the  article  Frentanl  (Ro- 
inanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  40 — 42 ;  M(»mnsen,  Inscr.  Regn. 
Neapol  App,  p.  30.)  [K.  H.  B.] 
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BUGEP-HALA  or  BUGEPHALI'A  (rk  howcl. 
^oXo,  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  29;  Ptol.  viL  1.  §  46 ;  ^ 
BotfKt^Mai,  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  19 ;  Died.  xvii.  95; 
Stef^.  B.  «.  9.  Bobs  Kf^NiXoi ;  ^  BouKC^oAca,  Stnb. 
XV.  p.  698;  Plut.  de  Fart,  Alex,  i.  5 ;  Snid.  s,  v.; 
^  BouK€<pd\€M,  Hesych.  »,  v.;  Steph.  B.;  ^  Bovicc- 
^oAof,  PeripL  p.  27),  a  city  of  India,  on  the  Hy- 
daspes  (Jdum),  built  by  Alexander,  after  his  great 
victory  over  Poms  (b.  c.  326),  at  tiie  place  where 
he  had  crossed  the  river  before  the  battle,  and  in 
memory  of  his  celebrated  charger  Bucephalus,  who 
had  expred  in  the  hour  of  victory,  from  &tigue  and 
old  age,  or  from  wounds.  (Arrian.  &c.,  U.  oc, ; 
Gurt.  ix.  3.  §  23.)  The  exact  site  la  not  ascertained ; 
but  the  probabilities  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  Jeium, 
at  which  place  is  the  ordinary  modem  passage  of  the 
river,  or  of  JeUapoor^  about  16  miles  lower  down. 
(Gourt,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal^ 
1836,  pp.  468, foil.;  Elphinstone,  CoW,  p. 80;  and 
an  important  note  in  Thurlwall,  Hi$L  of  Greece, 
vol.  vii.  p.  16.)  It  was  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of 
recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  about  14^ 
hours  for  its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  a  littie 
more  than  4^  hours  £.  of  Alexandria.  [P.  S.] 

BUGETHALA  (JRovKi^aKa  &Kpa),  a  promontory 
of  Argolis,  lying  a  little  S.  of  Scyllaeum,  in  Tree- 
zenia,  having  £ree  islands  adjacent  to  it  (Paus. 
ii.  34.  §  8.) 

BUGE'PHALUS  (Bovic^^^aXos),  a  pramontorr  of 
Gorinthia,  with  a  port  of  the  same  name,  situated 
S.  of  Cenchreae,  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
Bucephala  in  Argolis.  (Mel.  ii.  3  ;  Ptol.  iii.  16. 
§  12;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9.)  Stephanus  B.  speaks  of 
BovKt^d\as  \ifdf9  in  Attica. 

BUGES  or  BUGES  LAGUS  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26), 
BYGE  or  BYGES  (ji  BiJioj  Mftyti,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§ 
9,  10),  BIGES  (Val.  Flacc.  Arff.  vi.  68),  an  almost 
encloeed  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  Palus  Afoeotis  {Sea 
ofAzov)y  from  which  it  is  separated,  says  Pliny,  by 
a  ridge  of  rock  (petroto  dortOj  now  called  the  Koea 
Arabattkaia:  it  is,  however,  rather  sandy  than 
rocky).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  the  E.  boundary  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  Tanric  Ghersonesus  (^Crimea). 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  308)  gives  a  tnon  particular  descrip^ 
tion  of  it  rnider  the  name  of  if  2cnr^  Affu^,  the 
Putrid  Lake,  by  which  it  is  still  called;  in  Russian, 
SibacM  (or  Si9ach6)Mor6,  He  describes  it  as  4000 
stadia  in  length,  uid  as  the  W.  put  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a  large  mouth 
(the  strait  is  in  fact  only  a  furiong  wide);  it  is  very 
marshy,  and  scarcely  navigable  by  boats  made  of 
hides  sewn  together,  as  the  shallows  are  readily  un- 
corered  and  covered  again  by  the  winds.  (Strab.  i  c) 
It  is  in  fact  a  great  lagoon,  covered  with  water  when  an 
£.  wind  blows  the  water  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  in  at  its 
narrow  opening,  but  at  other  times  a  tract  of  pesti- 
lential mud.  Mela  (ii.  1 ),  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  men- 
tion a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  exact  position  of 
which  is  doubtful.  (Ukert,  yoL  iiL  pt  2,  pp^  170, 
201,356,422,462.)  [P.  S] 

BUGHAETIUM  (Bovxo'riov,  Stivb.  vii.  p.  324; 

Bovx*''''^''}  Polyb.  xxii.  9 ;  Bo^x'^'^}  ^™*  ^  ^^ 
kmn,  S  32 ;  Harpocrat.  »,  v.),  a  dty  of  the  Gas- 
sopaei  in  Thesprotia,  a  little  above  the  sea.  (Stmb. 
L  c.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  at  the  harbour  of 
St.  John,  a  few  miles  E.  of  Parga.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  73.) 

BUGINNA,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iu.  8.  s.  14) 
among  tho  small  islands  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily 
As  he  enumerates  it  next  to  Aegusa,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  called  by  Ptolemy  Phorbantia,  now 
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Levanzo  [Aeqatbs].  Steph.  Byz.  calls  Baciiuia 
(BoviciKf'a)  a  town  of  Sicily ;  but  ^  tills  refer  to  the 
Bnciium  of  Plinj,  it  can  hardl/  be  Levimzo^  which 
apposuns  to  have  been  never  inhabited  by  more  than  a 
few  fishermen.  (Smyth's  5u»/y,  p.  247.)    [E.H.B.] 

BUCINOBANTES,  a  German  tribe  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  which  appears  to  have  occuped  the  coontiy 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  Mayence. 
(Amm.  Marc  xzix.  4;  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

BUCaLION  (BovKoAlctfi/),  a  place  m  Arcadia  of 
uncertain  site,  to  which  the  Mantinelans  retreated, 
when  they  were  defeated  by  the  Tegeatae  in  b.  c. 
423.  Bat  as  the  battle  was  probably  fonght  in  the 
valley  of  the  Alpheius,  near  the  spot  where  Mega- 
lopolis was  afterwards  built,  Bucolion  must  have 
been  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood.  (Thuc.  iv. 
134,  with  Arnold's  note.) 

BUCOLORUM  URBS  (fiovK6\w  if6Kis\  a  town 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  between  Ace  {Acre) 
and  Stnito's  Tower  (Caesarea),  mentioned  only  by 
Strabo  (xvl  p.  758).  [G.  W.] 

BUDAXIA,  a  town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  not  iar 
frmn  Siimiiun,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Decios.  (Entrop.  ix.  4;  Aurel.  Vict  EpU,  29,  who 
calls  the  plaoe  Bubalia.)  It  is  mentioned  ako  in 
several  of  the  Itineraries.  [L.  S.] 

BUDEIUM  (BovSciof),  a  town  of  Thessaly  men- 
taoned  by  Homer  (JL  xvi.  572),  called  Budeia^ 
(Bo^cia)  by  later  writers,  and  described  as  a  town 
of  Magnesia.  (Lycophr.  359 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

BU'DII  (Bot^ioi,  Herod.  L  101 ;  Steph.  B.).  He- 
rodotus mentions  among  the  tribes  by  whom  Media 
was  inhabited  the  Budii  and  the  Busae.  (Bovo-of : 
see  also  Steph.  t.  o.)  It  is  quite  uncertain  in 
what  part  of  that  country  they  dwelt  Bitter  {Erdk. 
vol.  iL  pp.  896,  799,  902)  conjectures  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  Magi,  belonged  to  the  Priest-caste,  sup- 
posing them  (though  without  any  apparent  reason) 
to  have  been  worshippers  of  Buddha.  [V.] 

BUDI'NI  (BovSivoi),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asia- 
tica,  according  to  the  division  of  the  later  ancient 
geographers,  but  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  the  modem  division;  of  whom  almost  all  we 
know  is  found  in  Herodotus.  According  to  his  view 
(iv.  21 ),  Scythia  does  not  extend,  on  the  N.  and  N£., 
further  than  the  TanaSs  (/>ofi).  Beyond  Uiis  river, 
the  first  district  was  that  of  the  Sauromatae  (Sar- 
matians),  beginning  from  the  innoinost  recess  (/iv- 
Xi^  of  the  Lake  Maeetis  (Maeotb,  Sea  of  Azovy, 
and  extending  for  15  days*  journey  to  the  N.  over  a 
country  bare  of  trees.  Beyond  them,  the  Budini  in- 
habit Uie  second  region,  which  is  well  wooded;  and 
beyond  them,  on  the  N.,  is  first  a  desert,  for  seven 
days'  journey  ;  and  beyond  the  desert,  inclining 
somewhat  to  the  £.,  dwell  the  Thyssagetae,  among 
whom  four  great  rivers  take  their  rise,  and  flow 
through  the  Maeetae  (Maeotae)  into  the  lake  Maeetis 
(Maeotis),  namely  the  Lycns,  Oams,  Tanais,  and 
Syigis,  of  which  the  Oarus  is  8Ui^[K)sed  to  be  the 
Volg€L,  and  the  Lycus  and  Syrgis  either  the  Owed 
and  the  Outteny  or  else  tributaries  of  the  VoigcL 
(Herod,  iv.  22,  123 :  the  course  of  the  Volga,  before 
its  sudden  turn  to  the  S£.,  might  very  easily  sug- 
gest tlie  mistake  of  its  falling  into  the  Sea  of  Azov 
instead  of  the  Caspian.)  Besides  this  general  state- 
ment of  their  position,  Herodotus  gives  elsewhere  a 
particular  account  of  the  Budini  (iv.  108,  109). 
They  were  a  great  and  numerous  people,  y\mtK6v  re 
WW  Urxvp&s  i*rrl  icoi  irv^v^  words  which  we  give 
in  the  original  on  account  of  the  great  diversity  of 
opinitms  respecting  their  meaning.    Some  translate 
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tliem,  '^  with  bine  eyes  and  a  ruddy  complexion,'* 
others  "  with  bine  eyes  and  red  hair,"  others  "  hav- 
ing a  bluish  and  ruddy  colour  all  over  (vov),"  while 
others  take  them  to  refer  to  the  custom  of  painting 
the  body,  which  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  previuled 
among  tribes  closely  connected  with  the  Budini,  the 
Gbloni  and  Aoathyksi.  They  had  a  city,  built 
entirely  of  wood,  the  name  of  which  was  Gelonus; 
in  which  were  temples  of  the  Greek  divinities,  fitted 
up  in  the  Greek  fashion,  with  images  and  altars  and 
shrines  of  wood.  They  celebrated  a  triennial  festiviU 
to  Dionysus,  uid  peiformed  Bacchic  rites.  These 
points  of  Hellenism  are  explained  by  Herodotus  from 
the  clos>e  association  of  the  Budini  with  the  Geloni, 
which  he  regards  as  originally  Greeks,  who  had  left 
the  Grecian  settlements  on  the  Euxine,  and  gone  to 
dwell  among  the  Budini,  and  who,  though  speaking 
the  Scythian  language,  observed  Greek  customs  in 
other  respects.  The  Budini,  however,  difiered  from 
the  Geloni,  both  in  their  language  and  in  their  mode 
of  life,  as  well  as  tlieir  origin ;  for  the  Budini  were 
indigenous,  and  were  nomads,  and  eat  lice  (the  true 
translation  of  tpdeiporpceytovatj  see  the  commen- 
tators, Baehr,  &c.),  while  the  Geloni  were  an  agri- 
cultural people:  they  differed  also  in  form  and  com- 
plexion. The  Greeks,  hovrever,  confounded  the  two 
people,  and  called  the  Budini  GelonL  The  countiy 
of  the  Budini  was  covered  with  forests  of  all  sorts, 
in  the  largest  of  which  was  a  great  lake,  and  a 
marsh,  surrounded  by  reeds,  and  here  were  caught 
otters  and  beavers  and  other  animals  with  square 
faces  (Terpaywy<nrp6fftnra\  whose  skins  were  used 
as  cloaks,  and  parts  of  their  bodies  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Again,  he  tells  us  (iv.  122,  123),  that 
when  Darius  invaded  S<grthia,  he  pursued  the  Scy- 
thians as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Budini,  whose 
wooden  city  the  Persians  burnt;  although  their  long 
was  in  the  camp  as  an  ally,  having  joined  Darius 
through  enmity  to  the  Scythians  (iv.  1 19). 

Mela  (i.  19.  §  19)  gives  to  the  Budini  only  a  few 
words,  in  which,  as  usual,  be  follows  Herodotus. 
Pliny  mentions  them,  with  the  Nenri,  Geloni,  Thys- 
sageiaCf  and  other  tribes,  as  on  the  W.  side  of  tlie 
Palus  Maeotis  (iv.  12.  s.  26).  Ptolemy  mentions, 
in  European  Sarmatia,  W.  of  the  Tanais,  a  people 
named  Bodini  {Btoiiyoi  or  BwBnroC)  and  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name  (rh  BovHivhif  or  Botiit^if  6pos) 
near  the  sources  of  the  Borysthenes  (iii.  5.  §§  15, 24). 

Few  peoples  have  given  more  exerdse  to  the 
critical  skill  or  invention  of  geographers  and  ethno- 
logists than  the  Budini.  As  to  their  ethnical  aiB- 
nities,  some,  insisting  on  their  (supposed)  blue  eyes 
and  fair  hair,  and  finding  a  resemblance,  in  their 
name  and  position,  to  the  Butones  of  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  290,  where  Kramer  reads  Toirwvai),  the  Gut- 
tones  of  Pliny  (iv.  14),  and  the  Batini  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  §  20),  take  them  for  the  original  GoUiic 
ancestora  of  tlie  Germans,  and  derive  their  name 
from  that  of  the  god  Odin  or  Wodan  (Mannert, 
Gtogr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  9  et  seq.,  15  et  seq.,  493,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  103,  108);  othen,  from  tlie  marahy  woodlands, 
in  which  they  dwelt,  identify  them  with  the  Wends, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  water,  and  can  be  easily 
transmuted,  by  known  etymological  equivalents, 
into  Budini,  thus,  Wenda  (Polish)  »  Woda  (Sck- 
vonic),  and  W  becomes  B  in  Greek  (Worbs,  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber's jfi^fiq^ib^opae^,  e.v.) ;  while  Ritter, 
referring  back  their  Hellenic  customs,  and  their 
worship  of  Dionysus,  to  their  Asiatic  originals, 
and  deriving  their  name  from  Buddha,  boldly 
brings  them  to  the  support  of  his  theory  respecting 
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the  great  primeval  migration  from  India  and  Central 
Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  Maeotis,  and  to  Northern 
Earope.  (  Vorhalkf  pp.  25  et  seq.,  30, 153  et  seq.). 
It  is  unnecessary  to  discoss  the  various  geographic 
cal  positions  assigned  to  them,  as  there  are  several 
wooded  and  marshy  districts  in  Central  Rnssia, 
which  might  answer  to  the  descripti<«  of  Herodotus. 
Nearly  all  writers  agree  in  placing  them  between  tiie 
Don  and  the  Volga,  somewhere  to  the  N.of  theconntry 
of  the  Don  Cossacks ;  but  the  special  reasons  on  which 
each  writer  assigns  their  position  more  particularly 
are  rather  £inciful :  perhaps  the  most  plausible  view 
is  that  which  places  them  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod,  and  regards  their  wooden  city  as  a  great 
emporium  of  the  ancient  inland  traffic,  and  the 
ori^nal  of  the  celebrated  and  very  ancient  mart  of 
Nijni- Novgorod,  Full  particukrs  of  the  various 
and  curious  theories  about  this  people  are  given  by 
the  following  writers,  besides  those  already  quoted: 
Rennell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  pp.  110 — 123  ; 
Heeren,  Ideen,  vd.i.  pt.  2.  p.  209 ;  Eidiwald,  Geogr, 
d.  Casp.  MeereA,  pp.  276  et  seq. ;  Brehmer,  Ent- 
dechungen  im  AUerthum,  vol.  L  p.  484,  et  seq.; 
Georgii,  Alts  Geographie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  304,  et  seq. ; 
Ukert,  Geogr.  d,  Griech,  u.  Bom.,  vol.  iii.  pt  2, 
pp.  537,  et  seq.,  and  other  writers  quoted  by 
Ukert  [P.  S.] 

BUDO'RUS.  I.  A  small  river  in  Euboea,  near 
CSerinthus.    [Oerintuus.] 

2.  A  promontory  and  fortress  of  Salamis.    [Sa> 

IaAMIS.] 

BU'DROAE,  two  rocks  rather  than  ishinds,  which 
Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  20)  couples  with  Leuce  {Hdghiot 
Theodhoros),  as  lying  off  the  coast  of  Crete.  Ac- 
cording to  Hoeck  (^KretUf  vol.  i.  p.  384),  their  pre- 
«ent  name  is  Twrlure,  [E.  B.  J.] 

BULIS  (BoOXis),  a  town  of  Phocis,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Boeotia,  situated  upon  a  hiH,  and 
distant  7  stadia  from  the  Crissaean  gulf,  80  stadia 
from  Thisbe,  «nd  100  from  Anticyra.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Dorians  under  Bulon,  and  for  this 
reason  appears  to  have  belonged  to  neither  the 
Phocian  nor  tbe  Boeotian  confederacy.  Pausanias, 
at  least,  did  not  regard  it  as  a  Phocian  town,  hince 
he  describes  it  as  bordering  up(Hi  Phocis.  But 
Stephanus,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  all  assign  it  to 
Phocis.  Near  Phocis  there  flowed  into  the  sea  a 
torrent  called  Heracleius,  and  there  was  also  a 
fountain  named  Sauninm.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
more  than  half  the  population  was  employed  in  fish- 
ing for  tlie  murex,  which  yielded  the  purple  dye, 
but  which  is  no  longer  caught  on  this  coast  (Paus. 
z.  37.  §  2,  seq.;  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  18,  who  calls  it  Bo^Aeta;  Plut  de 
Prud.  Anim,  31,  where  for  Boww  we  ought  to 
read  Boi\t«fVj  according  to  Miiller,  Orch&inawt, 
p.  482,  2nd  ed.)  The  harbour  of  Bulls,  which 
Pausanias  describes  as  distant  7  stadia  from  the 
city,  is  called  Mychus  (Mvx6s)  by  Strabo  (ix. 
pp.  409,  423).  The  ruins  of  Bulls  are  situated 
about  an  hour  from  the  monastery  of  Dobo,  Leake 
describes  Bulls  as  "  occupying  the  summit  of  a 
rocky  height  which  slopes  on  one  side  towards  a 
small  harbour,  and  is  defended  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection by  an  unmense  fipdxos,  or  lofty  rock,  sepa- 
rated by  a  torrent  from  the  precipitous  acclivities  of 
Helicon."  The  harbour  of  Mychus  is  now  called 
Zdlitza.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  518, 
se<j.) 

BULLA  RE'GIA  (Bo^AAa 'P»ryfa,  Ptol.  viii.  14. 
§  10,  corrupted  into  BovhXapia,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  SO; 
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Boul,  Ru.),  an  inland  town  of  Numidia,  S.  of  Tha 
braca,  and  4  days*  journey  WSW.  of  Cartilage,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Bagradas,  the  vall^  of  which  is  still 
called  Wad-ei-  BouL  The  epithet  R^a  shows  that 
it  was  either  a  residence  or  a  foundaticm  of  the  kings 
of  Numidia,  and  distinguishes  it  from  a  small  place 
of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Carthage,  Bulla  Mensa 
(BovWofifivca,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  35).  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  a  considerable  place,  and  a  liberum  op- 
pidum,  not  a  nnHmcipium,  as  Mannert  asserts  on 
the  authority  of  an  inscription  at  Befa,  which  he 
mistakes  for  the  site  of  Bulla.  (Ptin.  v.  3.  s.  2; 
Itm,  Ant.  p.  43;  Tab,  PetU.;  Geogr.  Rav.;  Procop. 
B.  V,  i.  25).  According  to  Ptolemy's  division, 
Bulla  R^ia  was  in  that  part  of  the  province  of 
Africa  which  he  calls  New  Nunudia.  It  was  one 
of  his  points  of  recorded  astronomical  observations, 
having  its  longest  day  14|  hours,  and  being  distant 
from  Alexandria  2  hours  to  the  West       [P.  S.] 

BULLIS,  or  BYLLlS(BouAA(7,  Ptol.  iiL  13.  §4; 
BvAXif,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  BvWofoi,  Scylax;  Byllini, 
Liv.  xliv.  30 ;  BvX\iov€s,  Stiab.  viL  p.  326  ;  Bul- 
liones,  Cic.  adFam.  xiii.  42,  PhU.  xi.  11 ;  Buliones, 
Plin.  iii.  23.  s.  26;  BvAAiccs,  Steph.  B. ;  Bullienses 
or  Bullidenaes,  Cic.  ««t  Pis.  40 ;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  12, 
Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  a  Greek  dty  in  lUyria  fre- 
quently mentioned  along  with  Apollonia  and  Aman- 
tia,  in  whose  neighbourhood  it  was  situated.     Its 
name  often  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars 
(Cic.  Pha.  xi.  11 ;  Caes.  B.  C,  iiL  40.  et  alii),  but 
of  its  history  we  have  no  account.    In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  was  called  Colonia 
BulUdensis.  (Plin.  iv.  1 0.  s.  1 7 .)   Its  territory  is  called 
BuAAioic^  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  316),  who  places  it  be- 
tween Apollonia  and  Oricum.     The  ruins  of  Bullis 
were  discovered  by  Dr.  Holland  at  Grdditza,  situated 
on  a  lofty  hill  on  tJie  right  bank  of  the  Aous  (  Viotd), 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast     There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  ruins  are  those  of  Bullis,  since  Dr. 
Holland  found  there  a  I^atin  inscription  recording 
that  M.  Valerius  Maximus  had  made  a  road  from 
the  Roman  colony  of  Bullis  to  some  other  place. 
Stephanus  and  Ptolemy,  however,  place  Bullis  on  the 
sea-^xmst ;  and  the  narrative  of  Livy  (xxxvi.  7), 
that  Hannibal  proposed  to  Antiochns  to  station  sill 
his  forces  in  the  Bullinus  ager,  with  the  view  of 
passing  over  to  Italy,  implies,  that  at  least  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  Bullis  was  contiguous  to  the  sea. 
Hence  Leake  supposes,  -that  both  Ptolemy  and  Ste- 
phanus may  have  referred  to  a  Aifi^y,  or  maritime 
establishment  of  the  Bulhones,  which  at  <me  period 
may  have  been  of  as  much  importance  as  the  city 
itself.     Accordingly,  Leake  places  on  his  map  two 
towns  d[  the  name  of  Bullis,  the  Roman  colony  at 
GrddiUa,  and  the  maritime  city  at  Kanina.  (Hol- 
land, Travele,  vol.  ii.  p.  320,  seq.,  2nd  ed. ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  35.) 

BUMADUS  (Bou/*<^«oy,  Arrian,  iii.  8;  Curt  iv. 
9;  Bovfiii\o5,  Arrian,  vi.  11),  a  small  stream  in 
Assyria  about  sixty  stadfa  from  Arbda.  The  name 
is  met  with  in  the  MSS.  with  various  spellings — Bu- 
madus,  Bumodns,  Bumelns,  Bumolus.  It  is  said 
(Forbiger,  Ilandbuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  608)  to  be  now 
called  the  Khazir.  Tavemier  (ii.  c  5.)  states  that 
he  met  with  a  stream  called  the  Bohnu,  which,  he 
thinks,  may  be  identified  with  it 

BUPHA'GIUM  (Bowp6,yioy),  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
in  tlie  district  Cynuria,  situated  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  Buphagus  (Bov^dyos),  a  tributary  of  the 
Alpheius,  which  formed  tlie  boundary  between  the 
territories  of  Heraea  and  Megalopolb.     It  is  placed 
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bj  Leake  at  Papadhaf  and  by  Boblaye,  near  Zvla- 
SarakinL  (Pan*,  viii.  26.  S  8,  27.  §  17,  ▼.  7.  §  1 ; 
Leake,  Aforea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  92,  Pelopannenacaf 
p.  2.33;  Boblaye,  BeehercheSj  p.  161.) 

BUPHAGUS.    [BuPHAoiUM.] 

BUTHIA  (Bowpia:  £th.  Bov^ifi/s),  a  yilla^e  in 
ScyoniA,  mentioned  bj  Stephanos  («.  v.)  is  probably 
the  same  pkce  as  Phoebia  (^i€ia),  a  fortress 
taken  by  Epaminondas  in  his  nuurch  frnn  Nemea  to 
Mantineia.  (Pans.  iz.  1.5.  §  4.)  Stephanns  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a  mistake  in  naming  Bnphia  and 
Phoebia  as  separate  places.  Boas  supposes  the  re- 
mains of  a  fortress  on  a  sommit  of  Mt.  Tricarannm, 
about  two  miles  north-eastward  of  the  ruins  of  Phi- 
lius,  to  be  those  of  Buphia  or  Phoebia;  bat  Leake 
maintains  that  they  represent  Tricarana,  a  fortress 
mentioned  by  Xenophon.  (Ross,  Reiten  tm  Pelo- 
potme9j  p  40;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaeay  p.  401.) 

BUPHRAS.     [Messenia.] 

BUPOBTUMUS  (fio^oftSftos),  a  lofty  promon- 
tory  of  AigoUs,  running  out  into  the  sea  near  Her- 
micme.  On  it  was  a  temple  of  Demeier  and  her 
dauehter,  and  another  of  Athena  Promachorma.  The 
name  Buporthmns,  Leake  observes,  seems  clearly  to 
point  to  Gape  Mus&ki  and  the  narrow  passage  be- 
tween it  and  the  ishind  Dhoko.  (Pans.  iL  34.  §  8 ; 
Leake,  Pdopoimesiacaj  p.  284 ;  Boblaye,  Recherchea^ 
p.  60.) 

BUPRA'SIUM  (^wwpdfftovi  Eth,  Boinrpmric^r, 
Bovirpdtnos\  a  town  of  £Iis,  and  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Epeii,  frequently  mentimied  by  Homer,  was 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Larissus,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  confines  of  Achaia.  The  town 
was  no  longer  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  but  its 
name  was  still  attached  to  a  district  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Larissus,  which  appears  from  Stephanus  to 
liave  borne  also  the  name  of  Bnprasius.  (Hom.  IL 
ii.  615,  xi.  755,  xxlii.  631 ;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  340, 345, 
349,  352,  357,  387;  Steph.  B.  «.  o.) 

BURA  (Boifpa :  £th.  BovpoTof ,  Boi^pios).  a  town  of 
Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  situated  on 
a  height  40  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  SE.  of  Helice.  It 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Bura,  a  daugh- 
ter of  Ion  and  HeHoe.  Its  name  occurs  in  a  line  of 
Aeschylus,  preserved  by  Strabo.  It  was  swallowed 
np  by  the  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Helice,  b.  c. 
373  [Heucb],  and  all  its  inhabitants  perished  ex- 
cept those  who  were  absent  from  the  town  at  the 
time.  On  their  return  they  rebuilt  the  city,  which 
was  vinted  by  Pausanias,  who  mentions  its  temples 
of  Demeter,  Aphrodite,  Eileithyia  and  Isis.  Strabo 
relates  that  there  was  a  fountain  at  Bura  called  Sy- 
baris,  from  which  the  river  in  Italy  derived  its  name. 
On  the  revival  of  the  Achaean  League  in  b.  c.  280, 
Bura  was  governed  by  a  tyrant,  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants slew  in  275,  and  then  jomed  the  confederacy. 
A  little  to  the  E.  of  Bun  was  the  river  Buralcus; 
and  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  between  Bora  and 
the  sea,  was  an  aracular  cavern  of  Heracles  snr- 
ttamed  Buraicus.  (Herod.  L  145 ;  Pol.  ii.  41 ; 
Smb.  pp.  386,  387,  and  59 ;  Diod.  xv.  48 ;  Pans, 
vii.  25.  §  8,  seq.)  The  ruins  of  Bura  have  been 
diKcovered  nearly  midway  between  the  rivers  of  Bok- 
hutia  (Cerynites),  and  of  Kaiavryta  (Buraicus)  near 
Trwpia.  (Leake,  Morea^  vol.  iii.  p.  399,  Pelopon- 
nesiaea,  p.  387.)  Ovid  says  that  the  ruins  of  Bora, 
like  those  of  Helice,  were  still  to  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea;  and  Plfny  makes  the  same  assertion. 
(Ov.Met.  XV.  293;  Plin.  ii.  94.)  Hence  it  has 
been  tuppoeed  that  the  ancient  Bura  stood  upon  the 
coast,  and  after  its  destruction  was  rebuilt  inland; 
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but  neither  Pftusanias  nor  Strabo  states  that  the 
ancient  city  was  on  the  coast,  and  their  words  render 
it  improbable.  /    '       .  />, 

BURAICUS.  [BfP»(L] -^'"-'w  ^  <  /  Cj*U//: 
BURCHANA  {Bovpx(wis'.  Borcum),  caUedvFa- 
baria,  from  a  kind  of  wild  beans  growing  there, 
was  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amasia  (Enu), 
which  was  discovered  and  conquered  by  Drusus. 
(Strab.  vii.  291 ;  PUn.  iv.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

BURDFGALA  or  BURDEGALA  (Bovp6iya\ai 
Bottrdeatix  or  Bordeaux)^  the  chief  town  of  the  Bi- 
turiges  Vlvisci,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  (?arofme,  or, 
as  Strain)  (p.  190),  the  first  writer  who  motions  the 
place,  describes  it,  on  the  aestoaiy  {KifiPaS<i\aaaa) 
of  the  Garonne,  which  aestuary  is  named  the  Gi- 
ronde.  The  position  of  Burdigala  at  Bordeaux  is 
proved  by  the  various  roads  in  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  Itin.  which  run  to  this  place  from  Medio- 
lanum  (Ssinfes),  from  Vesunna  {Periffetai)^  Aginnum 
(iljjTAt),  and  from  other  places.  It  was  the  em- 
porium or  port  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci,  and  a  place 
of  great  commerce  mider  the  empire.  Ausonius,  a 
native  of  Burdigala,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
describes  it  in  his  little  poem  entitled  **  Oido  No- 
bilium  Urbium;"  and  though  ho  describes  it  hist,  he 
describes  it  more  particuliu-ly  than  any  of  the  rest. 
Ausonius  is  our  authority  for  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name: — 

"  Burdigala  est  natale  solum,  dementia  caeli 
Mitis  ubi,  et  riguae  hrga  indulgentia  terrae." 

It  was  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera  one 
of  the  schools  of  Gallia.  Ausonius  {Commem.  Prof, 
Burd,)  records  the  fame  of  many  of  the  prdessors, 
but  they  are  all  rhetoricians  and  grammarians;  for 
rhetoric  and  grammatic,  as  the  terms  were  then 
used,  were  the  sum  of  Gallic  education.  Tetricus 
assumed  the  purple  at  Burdigala,  having  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  soldiers  when  he  was  governor 
ofAquitania.  (Eutrop.  ix.  10.)  The  importance  of 
Burdigala  in  the  Roman  period  appears  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  the  title  of  Metropolis  of  Aquitania 
Secunda  (Metropolis  Civitas  Burdegalensium),  after 
the  division  of  Aquitania  into  several  provinces. 
Burdigala  was  taken  by  the  Visigoths,  and  it  was 
included  in  their  kingdom  during  their  dominion 
in  the  south-west  of  Gaul ;  but  Toulouse  was  their 
capital. 

We  know  little  of  Burdigala  except  from  the 
verses  of  Ausonius.  He  describes  the  city  as  qua- 
drangular, with  walls  and  very  lofty  towers.  The 
streets  were  well  placed,  and  it  contained  large  open 
places  or  squares  (plateae).  He  mentions  a  stream 
that  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  dty  into  the 
Garonne,  wide  enough  to  admit  ships  into  the  town 
when  the  tide  rose.  In  fact,  the  channel  of  this 
littie  stream  was  converted  into  a  dock ;  but  it  does 
not  exist  now.  Ausonius  mentions  a  fountain  named 
Divona,  which  supplied  the  city  with  water.  Some 
traces  of  a  subterraneous  aqueduct  have  been  dis- 
covered near  Bordeaux,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Porte  dAquUaine  on  the  great  road  from  Bordeaux 
to  Langon,  The  only  remaining  Roman  monument 
at  Bordeaux  is  the  amphitheatre  commonly  called 
the  Arenea  or  the  Palais  Gaiiien.  This  building 
had  externally  two  stories  surmounted  by  an  Attic, 
altogether  above  65  feet  high.  The  length  of  the 
arena  was  about  240  English  feet,  and  the  width 
about  175  feet  The  thickness  of  the  constructions, 
which  supported  the  seats,  is  estimated  at  about 
91  feet,  which  makes  the  extreme  length  422  feet. 
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Of  the  two  great  entrances  at  each  extremity  of  the 
ellipse,  the  western  entrance  alone  remains,  and  it  is 
still  complete  (1842).  This  noble  edifice  has  been 
greatly  damaged  at  different  times,  and  is  now  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  (Notice  in  the  Gwde  du  Voy- 
ageWf  par  Richard  et  Hocquart,  from  M.  de  Can- 
mont.)  Another  Roman  edifice,  probably  a  temple, 
existed  Idll  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  it  was  de- 
molished. [G.  L.] 

BURGINA'TIUM  is  placed  by  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  Itin.  between  Colonia  Trajana  and  Arenatio, 
or  Uarenacio,  6  M.  P.  firom  Arenatio,  and  5  from 
Colonia.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  place  is 
represented  by  SchcnkenschanZj  at  the  point  of  the 
bihircation  of  the  Rhine  and  WcmI  in  the  present 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  But  some  geographers 
assign  other  positions  to  Burginatium.  [G.  L.] 

^  BUBGUNDI(yNES,  BURGUNDII  (Bowf>yoi/y8i- 
wvff,  Bovpryow9otf  Bovpyluyts,  ^povyom^i&reSf 
Oitpovyovyhoi)^  are  mentioned  first  by  Pliny  (ir.  28) 
as  a  branch  oi  the  Vandals,  along  with  the  Varini, 
Carini,  and  Guttones.  This  drcnmstance  proves 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Gothic  stock;  a  fact  which 
is  also  recognised  by  Zosimus  (i.  27,  68),  Agathias 
(i.  3,  p.  19,  ed.  Bonn),  and  Mamertinus  (Pane^.  u. 
17).  But  this  yiew  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
statement  of  Ammianns  Marcellinus  (zviii.  5),  who 
declares  them  to  be  descendants  of  ancient  Roman 
settlers,  and  of  Orosius,  who  relates  that  Drusus, 
after  subduing  the  interior  of  Germany,  established 
them  in  different  camps;  that  they  grew  together 
into  a  great  nation,  and  received  their  name  irMn  the 
fact  that  they  inhabited  numerous  townships,  called 
btargL  The  difiiculty  arising  fnxn  these  statements 
is  increaaed  by  the  different  ways  in  which  the  name 
is  written,  it  becoming  a  question  whether  all  the 
names  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  belong  to  one 
or  to  different  peoples.  Thus  much,  at  any  rate, 
seems  beyond  a  doubt,  that  a  branch  of  the  Vandal 
or  Gothic  race  bore  the  name  of  Burgtmdians.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Bn* 
guntes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §§  15.  18)  as 
occupying  the  country  between  the  Vistula  and 
Viadus  are  the  same  as  the  Bui^ndionee.  That 
they  dwelt  on  and  about  the  Vistula  is  clear  also 
from  the  statement,  thatFastida,  king  of  the  Gepidae 
about  the  Carpathians,  almost  destroyed  the  Bur- 
gundiones.  (Jomand.  Be  Reb.  Goth,  17;  comp. 
Mamert  Paneg.  ii.  17 ;  Zosim.  i.  68.)  It  is  accord- 
ingly a  fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Burgundians 
were  a  Gothic  people  dwelling  in  the  oountiy  between 
the  Viadus  and  the  Vistula. 

But  besides  these  north-eastern  Burgundians, 
others  occur  in  the  west  as  neighbours  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  without  its  being  possible  to  say  what  con- 
nation  existed  between  them;  for  history  affords  no 
information  as  to  how  they  came  into  the  south-west 
of  Germany,  where  we  find  them  in  a.  d.  289. 
(Mamert  Paneg.  i.  5.)  At  that  time  they  seem  to 
have  occupied  the  country  about  the  Upper  Maine, 
and  were  stirred  up  by  the  emperor  Valentinian 
against  the  Alemanni,  with  whom  th^  were  often  at 
war.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  5 ;  comp.  xviii.  2.)  An 
army  of  80,000  Burgundians  then  appeared  on  the 
Rhine,  but  without  producing  any  permanent  results, 
for  they  did  not  obtain  any  settlements  there  until 
the  time  of  Stilico,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
commotion  of  the  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Suevi  against 
Gaul.  (Ores.  vii.  32.)  In  the  year  412,  Jovinus 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Mayence,  partly  through 
the  influence  of  the  Burgundian  Idng  Gunthahar. 
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The  year  after  this  they  crossed  over  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  for  a  time  their  further 
progress  was  checked  by  Aetius.  (Sidon.  Apollin. 
Carm.  vii.  233.)  But  notwithstanding  many  and 
bloody  defeats,  in  one  of  which  their  king  Gunthahar 
was  slain,  the  Burgundians  advanced  into  Gaul,  and 
soon  adopted  Christianity.  (Ores.  L  c. ;  Socrates,  vii. 
30.)  They  established  themselves  about  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alps,  and  founded  a  powerful  kingdom. 

Although  hilBtory  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Burgundians  came  to  be  in  the 
south-west  of  Germany,  yet  one  of  two  things  must 
have  been  the  case,  eithm'  they  had  migrated  thither 
from  the  east,  or  else  the  name,  being  an  appellative, 
was  given  to  two  different  German  peoples,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  living  in  bui^  or  bui^hs. 
(Comp.  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen  «.  d.  Nachbar  Stdmme, 
p. 443,  foil.;  V.  Wersebe,  Volker  «.  VoikerbUnd.  p. 
256,  ^U. ;  Latham,  on  TacU.  Germ.  Epil^.  p.  Iv. 
foil.)  [L.  S.]  r* 

BUT^II  or  BURI  (Bovpoi,  BoiV^i),  a  German 
people,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Germ. 
43)  in  connection  with  the  Marsigni,  Gothini,  and  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi.  (PtoL 
ii.  11.  §  20;  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  8;  Jul.  Capitol.  Ant. 
PhUoa.  22.)  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Burii  dwelt  to  the  north-east  of  the  Marcomanni  and 
Quadi,  where  they  seem  to  hare  extended  as  far  as 
the  Vistula.  In  the  war  of  Trajan  against  the  Da- 
cians,  the  Burii  were  his  allies  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  8); 
in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius,  they  likewise  sided  with 
the  Romans,  while  they  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Quadi  (Ixxi.  18).  In  the 
peace  concluded  by  Commodus  with  the  Marcomanni 
and  Quadi,  the  Burii  are  expressly  mentioned  as 
friends  of  the  Romans  (IxxiL  2).  But  this  friendly 
relation  between  th«n  and  the  Romans  was  not  with- 
out interruptions  (Ixxii.  3;  Jul.  Capit.  I.  c).  Pto- 
lemy, who  calls  them  Aovytoi  BoSpei,  seons  to  con- 
sider them  as  a  branch  of  the  Lygian  race,  while 
Tacitus  regards  them  as  a  branch  of  the  Suevi. 
(Zeuss,  Die  Deuttchen  tc  d.  Nadibarstanvme^  pp. 
126,  458;  Wilhehn,  Germanim,  p.  246.)     [L.  S.] 

BURNUM,  a  town  of  Liburnia  in  Illyricum,  of 
uncertain  site.    (Plin.  iii.  21.  s.  26;  Tab.  PeuL) 

BURSAO,   BURSAVOLENSES.      [Autrigo- 

ITES.] 

BURUNCUS,  a  station  on  the  left  bank  <^  the 
Rhine,  between  Cologne  and  Novesium  {Neuasy.  The 
first  place  on  the  road  to  Novesium  from  Calogney 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  is  Domomagus,  then  Buruncus, 
and  then  Novesium.  But  D'Anville  ingeniously 
attempts  to  show  that  Dumomagus  and  Buruncus 
should  change  places  in  the  old  road  book,  and  thus 
Buruncus  may  be  at  Woringm  or  near  it.  Some 
of  these  obscure  positions  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
inquiry,  especially  when  we  observe  that  three  critics 
differ  from  D^Anville,  and  each  differs  from  the  other 
as  to  the  site  of  Buruncus.  [G.  L.] 

BUSAE.     [BuDii.] 

BUSrRIS(Bo^(ripis,Herod.  i.59,61,165;Strab. 
xvii.  p.  802;  Pint.  h.  et  0sir.30;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  51 ; 
Plin.  V.  9.  «.  1 1 :  Hierocl.  p.  725 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. : 
£th.  Bowrtpirns^f  the  modem  Btugr  or  Ahousir, 
of  which  considerable  ruins  are  still  extant,  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  nome  Busirites.  in  Egypt,  and 
stood  S.  of  Sais,  near  the  Phatnitic  mouth  and  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  town  and  nome 
of  Busiris  were  allotted  to  the  Hermotybian  division 
of  the  Egyptian  militia.  It  was  n^arded  as  one  of 
the  birthplaces  of  Osiris,  as  perhaps,  etymologically, 
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the  name  itself  implies.  The  feetiTal  of  Isia  at  Bd- 
■ris  came  next  in  splendour  and  importance  to  that 
of  Artemis  at  Babastis  in  the  Egyptian  calendar. 
The  temi^e  of  IsiSf  indeed,  with  the  hamlet  which 
aprsng  up  anmnd  it,  stood  probably  at  a  short  dis- 
tance withoQt  the  walls  of  Bosiris  itself,  for  Pliny 
(▼.  10.  s.  11)  mentions  "Isidis  oppidum"  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  the  town.  The  ruins  of  the  tem- 
ple are  still  visible,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Abousir^  at 
the  hamlet  of  Bahbetft.  (Pococke,  7Vave2f,  vol.  L 
p.  34;  Minutoli,  p.304.) 

Busiris  was  also  the  name  of  a  town  in  Middle 
£K7pt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  and  the 
Great  Pyramid.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modem 
Tillage  of  Ahowir  in  that  district.  There  are  con- 
aidenible  catacombs  near  the  ancient  town  (Pliny 
xxzvL  12.  s.  16):  indeed  to  the  S.  of  Busiris  one 
great  cemetery  appears  to  have  stretched  over  the 
plain.  The  Heptanomite  Busiris  was  in  fact  a  hamlet 
standing  at  one  extremity  of  the  necropolis  of  Mem- 
phis. [W.B.D.] 

BUTADAE,  a  demns  of  Attica,  of  uncertain  site. 
[See  p.  333,  No.  S3.] 

BUTHOE  or  BUTUA  (BvOSn,  Steph.  B.  *.  v.; 
Scylax,  p.  9  ;  Butua,  Plin.  iii.  23.  s.  26;  BovXo^, 
an  emHr  for  Bovro^a,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5 :  £A.  Bou- 
BatSot:  Budoa)^  a  town  of  Dalmatia  in  Illyricum, 
aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  Cadmus,  after  he  had 
migrated  from  Thebes  and  taken  up  his  residence 
among  the  lUyrian  tribe  of  the  Enchelees. 

BUTHBO'TUM  (JRov9pwr6v,  Strab.,  Ptol.;  Bow- 
QpmrroSy  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  Boudpc^tos),  a  town  of 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  was  ntuated  upon  a  peninsula 
at  the  head  of  a  salt-wviter  lake,  which  is  connected 
with  a  bay  of  the  soa  by  means  of  a  river  three  or 
faax  miles  in  length.  This  lake  is  now  called  Vutsin- 
drOf  and  bore  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  Pelo- 
DES  (IIifAtiSqf ),  from  its  muddy  waters;  for  though 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  give  the  name  of  Pelodes  only 
to  the  harixmr  (AiaiV)>  there  can  be  Httle  doubt 
that  it  belonged  to  the  lake  as  well.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
324;  Ptol.  iiL  14.  §  4;  called  naX6€is  by  Appian, 
B.  C.  V.  55.)  The  bay  of  the  sea  with  which  the 
lake  of  Vutandro  is  connected  is  called  by  Ptolemy 
the  bay  of  Buthrotum,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  inland  lake  Pelodes.  The  bay  of  Buthro- 
tum was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  promontory 
Poaidium. 

Bnthrotom  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  He- 
lenus,  the  son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus. 
Virgil  represents  Aeneas  visiting  Helenus  at  this 
place,  and  finding  him  married  to  Andromache. 
(Yirg.  Aau  iiL  291,  seq.;  Ov.  Met.  ziil.  720.)  Vir- 
gil describes  Buthrotum  as  a  lofty  city  ("  celsam 
Buthroti  ascendimus  urbem  "),  resembling  Troy :  to 
the  river  which  flowed  from  the  lake  into  the  sea 
Helenns  had  given  the  name  of  Simois,  and  to  a  dry 
torrent  that  of  Xanthus.  But  its  resemblance  to 
Troy  seems  to  have  been  purely  imaginary;  and  the 
epitJiet  of  "  lofty  "  cannot  be  applied  with  any  pro- 
priety to  Buthrotum.  The  town  was  occupied  by 
Caesar  afted  he  had  taken  Oricum  (Caes.  £.  C.  iii. 
16);  and  it  bad  become  a  Roman  colony  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  I.  c;  Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  1.) 
Atticos  had  an  estate  at  Buthrotum.  (Cic.  adAtt. 
ir.  8,  ad  Fam.  xvL  7.) 

**  The  ruins  of  Buthrotum  occupy  a  peninsula 
which  is  bounded  on  the  western  side  by  a  small  bay 
in  the  lake,  and  is  surrounded  from  the  north  to  the 
south-east  by  the  bindings  of  the  river  just  above  its 
issue:    The  walls  of  the  Boman  colony  still  exist  in 
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the  whole  cnxumfeience,  which  is  about  a  mile,  and 
are  mixed  with  remains  both  of  later  and  of  Hellenic 
work,  showing  that  the  city  always  occupied  the 
same  site.  The  citadel  was  towards  the  bay  of  the 
lake,  where  the  side  of  the  peninsula  is  the  highest 
and  steepest.**  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  99,  seq. ;  oomp.  Prokesch,  Denkwurdigk,  voL  i. 
p.  22,  seq.) 

BUTICUS  LACUS  (ji  Bovtik^  hiiJirn,  Strab. 
zvii.  p.  802),  was  one  of  the  lagoons  formed  by  the 
Nile  near  its  junction  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  Butic  Lake,  the  modem  Bnrlaa,  was  northward 
of  the  town  of  Butoe,  and  contained  the  islet  of 
Chemmis  or  Chembis,  from  which  the  nome  Chem- 
mites  derived  its  appellation.  (Steph.  B.  p.  690). 
This  island  which  at  one  time  was  said  to  be  float- 
ing, was  the  original  site  of  the  temple  of  Buto,  since 
here  Isis  took  refuge  when  pursued  by  Typhon. 
(Anton.  Lib.  Metam.  Fab,  28.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

BUTOS,  or  BUTO  (tofJroy,  Herod,  ii.  59,  63, 
155;  Bovt6,  Steph.  B.  p.  183,  «.  v.:  Ftfi.  Bovrios, 
BovrctrnSf  Bovrolrris'),  was  the  capital  town,  or 
according  to  Herodian,  merely  the  principal  village 
of  the  Delta,  which  Herodotus  (/.  c)  calls  the  Chem- 
mite  nome ;  Ptolemy  the  Phthenothite  (tdev^i^r, 
iv.  5.  §  48)  and  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  11)  Ptenetha.  Butos 
stood  on  the  Sebennytic  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  its 
mouth,  and  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Butic  Lake. 
(BovTix^  Ki/ivrij  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)  The  town 
was  celebrated  for  its  monolithite  temple  (Herod,  ii. 
155)  and  oracle  of  the  goddess  Buto  (Aelian.  F. 
Hist.  ii.  41),  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Leto 
or  Latona.  A  yearly  feast  was  held  there  in  honour 
of  the  goddess.  At  Butos  there  was  also  a  sanctuary 
of  Apollo  (Horus)  and  of  Artemis  (Bubastis).  It  is 
the  modem  Kern  Kasir.  (ChampoUion,  VEgypte^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  227.)  The  name  Buto  (Bovt(6)  of  the 
Gi'eeks  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Muth  w  Maut, 
which  is  one  of  the  appellations  of  Isis,  as  "  Mother 
of  the  World."  (Plut.  /*.  et  Onr.  18,  38.)  The 
shrewmouse  was  worshipped  at  Butos.  (Herod,  ii. 
67.)  [W.B.D.] 

BUTRIUM  (Bo&rptop)j  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  placed  by  Strabo  on  the  rood  from  Bavenna  to 
Altinum.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Tab.  Pent,  which 
places  it  6  miles  from  Bavenna:  Pliny  also  says  that 
it  was  near  the  sea-coast,  and  calls  it  an  Umbrian 
city.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  says  it  was  a  colony 
or  dependency  of  Ravenna.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Plin. 
iii.  15.  s.  20;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Boirpiov;  Tab.  Pent.) 
No  remains  of  it  are  extant,  and  its  site  cannot  be 
identified :  there  is  a  place  still  called  Budrio  about 
10  miles  N£.  of  Bologna^  but  this  is  much  too  far 
from  the  sea-coast:  the  ancient  Butrium  must  have 
been  near  the  entrance  of  the  lagunes  of  ComaccJiio. 
The  Butrium  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  31) 
am<mg  the  cities  of  the  Cenomani,  in  conjunctiou 
with  Tridentum,  must  have  been  quite  a  different 
pbce.  [£.  H.  B.] 

BUTU.A.     [BuTHOK.] 

BUTUNTUM  (Bvroirrivos:  Eth,  Butuntinensis: 
Bitonio).  an  inland  city  of  Apulia,  distant  12  miles 
W.  from  Barium,  and  about  5  from  the  sea.  From 
its  position  it  must  certainly  have  belonged  to  the 
Peucetian  district  of  Apulia,  though  reckoned  by 
Pliny,  as  well  as  in  the  Liber  Coloniaram,  among  the 
cities  of  Calabria  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Lib.  Colon, 
p.  262).  It  is  correctly  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on 
the  ruad  firom  Barium  to  Canudum,  12  M.P.  firom 
Barium  and  1 1  from  Rubi.  (Itin.  Ant  p.  1 1 7 ;  Itin. 
I  Hier.  p.  609.)    No  mention  ^  it  is  found  in  hiistoiy, 
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bnt  its  c<nns  attest  that  it  mast  have  been  m  early 
times  a  place  of  some  importance.  They  bear  the 
Greek  legend  BTTONTINAN,  and  the  types  indicate 
a  connexion  with  Tarentom.  (Eckhol,  vol.  i.  p.  144; 
Millingcn,  Num.  de  TltaUe,  p.  1 50.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

BUXENTUM,  called  by  the  Greeks  PYXUS 
(Jlu^ovs:  Ptolemy  however  writes  the  name  Boi;|cv- 
Toy:  Eth,  UvloinnioSy  Bdxentinus:  Policaatrc\  a 
city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania,  on  the  Gulf  now 
known  as  the  Gdfo  di  PoluxutrOj  which  appears  to 
hftve  been  in  ancient  times  called  the  Gnlf  of  Lans. 
The  Roman  and  Greek  forms  of  the  name  are  evi- 
dently related  in  the  same  manner  as  Acragas  and 
Agrigentum,  Selinus  and  Selinuntinm,  &c.  All 
authors  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  Greek  colony. 
According  to  the  received  account  it  was  founded  as 
late  as  B.  c.  470  by  a  colony  from  Rhegium,  sent 
out  by  Micythus,  the  successor  of  ^naxilaus.  (Diod. 
xi.  59 ;  Strnb.vi.  p.253;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  Ilv^ovs.)  But 
from  coins  still  extant,  of  a  very  ancient  style  of 
fabric,  with  the  name  of  Pyxus  (IITEOEIE)  on  the 
one  side,  and  that  of  Siris  on  the  other,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  a  Greek  ci^  there  at  an 
earlier  period,  which  was  either  a  colony  of  Siris,  or 
''^  ^;  of  kindred  origin  with  it.  (Eckhel,  voL  i.  p.  151 ; 
I'^t^  »>^Iillingen,  NwnismaUque  de  riUdie,  p.  41.)  The 
b  ^  v\  colony  of  Micythus  according  to  Strabo  did  not  last 
long:  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Pyxns  until  after  the 
conquest  of  Lucania  by  the  Romans,  who  in  B.C.  197 
selected  it  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  colonies  which 
they  determined  to  establish  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
settlement  was  not  however  actually  made  till  three 
years  afterwards,  and  in  B.C.  186  it  was  already 
reported  to  be  deserted,  and  a  fresh  body  of  colonists 
was  sent  there.  (Liv.  xxxiL  29,  xxxiv.  42,  45, 
xxxix.  22;  Veil.  Pat  i.  15.)  No  subsequent  mention 
of  it  is  found  in  history,  and  it  seems  to  have  never 
been  a  plan  of  much  importance,  though  its  con- 
tinued existence  as  a  municipal  town  of  Lucania  is 
attested  by  the  geographers  as  well  as  by  the  Liber 
Coloniarum,  where  the  "  ager  Buxentinus  "  is  erro- 
neously included  in  the  province  of  the  Bruttii. 
(PUn.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Strab.  \i.  p.  253;  Mela  u.  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  8;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  It  appears  to 
have  still  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  as  late  as  A.  d.  501. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p. 375.) 

Strabo  tells  us  (l.  c.)  that  besides  the  city  there 
was  a  promontory  and  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
The  latter  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  the  river 
which  flows  near  the  modem  city  of  PolicaHro  being 
still  called  the  Busento.  The  promontory  is  pro- 
bably  the  one  now  called  Capo  deglilnfreschi^  which 
bounds  the  Gulf  of  Policattro  on  the  W.  Cluverius 
speaks  of  the  vestiges  o£  an  ancient  city  as  still 
visible  at  Poluxutro:  but  no  ruins  appear  to  be  now 
extant  there :  and  the  only  ancient  remains  are  two 
inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  There  is,  how- 
e^'er,  little  doubt  that  Policasiro,  the  name  of  which 
dates  from  about  tlie  11th  century,  occupies  nearly, 
if  not  precisely,  the  site  of  Buxentum.  (Cluver.  /to/, 
p.  1261;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  373.) 

The  coin  of  Pyxus  above  alluded  to,  is  figured 
under  SiRis,  [E.  H.  B.] 

BU'ZARA.    [Mauretania.] 

BYBLOS  (Bw^Aoj,  Steph.  B.;  BitfXoy,  Zowm.  i. 
58:  Eth.^v€\ioSj  BieXtos,  LXX,;  Ptol.  v.  15 ; 
Plin.  V.  20;  Pomp.  Mel.i.  12.  §  3;  Hierocl.;  Geep. 
Itav. :  Jti6eii),  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  seated  on  a  rising 
ground  near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  between 
Sidon  and  the  Promontory  Theoprosopon  (Stov  irp6- 
aurov).    (Strab.  xvL  p.  755.)     It  was  celebrated 
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for  the  birth  and  worship  of  Adonis  or  Syrian  Tlnnn* 
mux.  (Eustath.  adDionys.  v.  912 ;  Konnus,  Dionya. 
iii.  V.  109 ;  Strab.  I.e.)  "•  The  land  of  the  Giblites," 
with  all  Lebanon,  was  assigned  to  the  Israelites 
(Josh,  xiii.  5),  bnt  they  never  got  possession  of  it. 
The  Giblites  are  mentioned  as  "  stonesquarers " 
(1  Kinffs^  V.  18),  and  supplied  caulkers  for  the  Ty- 
rian  fleet  {Ezek.  xxvii.  9).  Enylus,  king  of  Byblns, 
when  he  learnt  that  his  town  was  in  the  possession 
of  Alexander,  came  up  with  his  vessels,  and  joined 
the  Macedonian  fleet.  (Anian,  Anab.  ii.  15.  §  8, 
20.  §  1.)  Byblus  seems  afterwards  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a  petty  despot,  as  Pompr^  is  de- 
scribed as  giving  it  freedom,  by  beheading  the  tyrant. 
(Strab.  /.  c.)  This  town,  under  the  name  of  Giblah 
(Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  94;  Schulten's  Index  ViL  Sa- 
lad. 9.  V.  Sjiblia),  after  having  been  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  fell  under  Moslem  rule.  The  name  of  the 
modem  town  is  Jubellf  which  is  enclosed  by  a  wail 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  ap- 
parently of  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  (Chesney, 
Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  453.)  It  contains  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  theatre:  the  "  cavea  ** 
is  nearly  perfect,  with  its  concentric  ranks  of  seats, 
divided  by  their  "  praecinctiones,"  "  cnnei,"  &c., 
quite  distinguishable.  (Thomson.  BibL  Sacra,  vol. 
V.  p.  259.)  Many  fragments  of  fine  granite  co- 
lumns are  lying  about.  (Bnrkhardt,  Syna,  p.  1 80.) 
Byblus  was  the  birthplace  of  Philon,  who  translated 
Sanchuniathon  into  Greek.  The  coins  of  Byblus 
have  frequently  the  type  of  Astarte ;  also  of  Isis,  who 
came  here  in  search  of  the  body  of  Osiris.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  iii.  p.  359.) 

(Winer,  Real  Waribuch^s.v.;  RosenmEUler,  Bibl. 
Ah.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  1 7 ;  Mem.  de  FAoad.  dee  Inscr. 
vol.  xxxiv.  p.  252.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BYBLOS  (Bv§Aof,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ;  Ctesias,  ap. 
Phot.  Bibl.  ed.  Bekker,  p.  33 ;  EOi.  Byblites),  a 
town  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  modem  BaJbeL  Bybloe  was  seated  in  the  marshes, 
and,  as  its  name  imports,  was  in  the  centre  of  a  tract 
where  the  Byblus  or  Papyrus  plant — Cyperus  ^n- 
pyrus  of  Linnaeus,  the  Cyperus  Antiquorum  of  re- 
cent botanists — grew  in  abundance.  The  root  of 
the  byblus  furnished  a  coarse  article  of  food,  which 
the  Greeks  ridiculed  the  Egyptians  for  eating. 
(AeschyL  Siq^l.  768.)  Its  leaves  and  rind  were 
manufactured  into  sandals  and  girdles  for  the  in- 
ferior order  of  Egyptian  priests,  and  into  sailcloth 
for  tlie  Nile-barges  (Theophr.  HitL  Phmt.  iv.  8); 
while  its  fibres  and  pellicles  were  wrought  into  the 
celebrated  papyrus,  which,  until  it  was  superseded 
by  cotton  paper  or  parehment  about  the  eleventh 
century  a.  d.,  formed  a  principal  article  of  Egyptian 
export,  and  the  writing  material  of  the  civilibed 
world.  Pliny  (xiii.  11.  s.  12)  has  left  an  elaborate 
description  of  the  manufacture,  and  Cassiodoms 
{EpisL  xi.  38)  a  pompous  panegyric  of  the  Papynis 
or  Byblus  plant.  Its  history  is  also  well  described 
by  Prosper  Alpinus,  in  his  work  "  de  Medicina 
Aegyptioram."  [W.  B.  D.] 

BYCE,  BYCES.     [BrcE.] 

BYLAZO'RA  (EvKd^upa:  Velesd,  or  Veleseo^, 
the  greatest  city  of  Paeonia  in  Macedcmia,  was  js- 
tuated  on  the  Upper  Axius,  and  near  the  passes  lead- 
ing from  the  country  of  the  Dardani  into  Macedonia. 
(Pol.  V.  97 ;  Liv.  xliv.  26;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  470.)  It  was  a  different  place  from  the 
residence  of  the  Paeonian  kings  on  the  river  Astycus. 

[ASTYCUS.] 

BYLLIS.     [Birijjs.] 


BYRSA. 

BYRSA.     [Cartilvgo.] 

BYSNAKl  (Bvapcuot,  Stepli.  s. ».),  a  tribe  of  Be- 
brvces.     [Bkbryces.]  [G.  L.] 

'bYZACE'NA.     [Byzacium.] 

BY'ZACII.     [Btzacium.] 

BYZA'CIUM,  BYZACK'NA  (tc.  repioprovincia: 
Bv(dKioit,  Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  23,  de  Aed  vi.  6;  ^ 
BvCoJcfo,  Steph.  B.,  ^  Bwraans,  Polyb.  iii.  23,  v 
Bv(aKls  X'^y  Polyb.  ap,  Stepl).  B.;  ^  Bv(aKnis 
X<6fNx,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  26 :  Eth.  BvCovrct,  Bi^ciirioi, 
Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  Bv^ajcuvoi^  Byzacii,  Byzaceni),  a 
district  of  N.  Africa,  lying  to  the  S.  of  Zeuoitaka, 
and  forming  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  af- 
terwards the  S.  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa, 
and  at  last  a  distinct  province. 

In  the  exact  position  of  the  later  Byzacium,  He- 
rodotus (iv.  194,  195)  places  a  Libyan  people  called 
the  Gyzantes  (N^bcvrcT,  others  read  Zi>yavTcs), 
'who  possessed  the  art  of  making  artificial  honey,  in 
addition  to  the  plentiful  supply  furnished  by  the 
bees  of  the  country,  and  who  painted  themselves  red, 
and  ate  apes,  which  were  abundant  in  their  moun- 
tains. (Comp.  £udoxu8  ap.  Apol.  Dysc.  de  Mirab. 
p.  38.)  They  dwelt  opposite  to  the  ishind  of  Cy- 
nunis,  which,  from  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
can  be  none  other  than  Cercina  {Karhenah).  Thus 
their  pomtion  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  By- 
zacium, a  district  still  famous  for  its  natural  honey, 
and  where,  as  in  other  parts  of  Tunis^  a  sort  of 
artificial  honey  is  made  from  the  date-palm :  mon- 
keys, too,  are  numerous  in  its  mountainous  parts. 
As  to  the  name,  the  later  writers  place  the  Byzantes 
or  Byzacii  in  the  same  position,  and  Stephanus  («.  v, 
BO^arrts')  expressly  charges  Herodotus  with  an 
error  in  writing  rt^avrer  for  Bt^^ovrf ;.  There  is, 
therefore,  little  doubt  that  in  the  name  of  this 
Libyan  people  we  have  the  origin  of  that  of  Byza- 
cium. The  limits  of  Byzacium  under  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  its  relati(m  to  the  rest  of  their  territory, 
have  been  explained  under  Africa  (p.  68,  b.);  and 
the  same  article  traces  the  political  changes,  by  which 
the  name  obtained  a  wider  meaning,  down  to  the 
constitution  of  the  separate  provmce  of  Byzadum, 
or  the  Proviucia  Byzaccna,  as  an  imperial  province, 
governed  by  a  oonsularis,  with  Hadrumetum  for  its 
capital.  This  constitution  is  assigned  to  Diocletian, 
on  the  authority  of  inscriptions  which  mention  the 
Prov.  Val.  Btzacena  as  early  as  a.  d.  321 
(Gruter,  pp.362,  Na  1,  363,  Nos.  1,  3;  Orelli, 
No8  1079,  3058,  3672).  This  province  contained 
the  ancient  district  of  Byzacium,  on  the  £.  coast, 
a  part  of  the  Emporia  on  the  Leaser  Syrtis,  and  W. 
of  these  the  inland  region  which  originally  belonged 
to  Numidia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Lesser  Syrtis;  on  the  N.  it  was 
divided  from  Zeugitana  by  a  line  nearly  coinciding 
with  the  parallel  of  36^  N.  lat;  on  the  W.  from 
Kumidia  by  a  S.  branch  of  the  Bagradas;  on  the 
SE.  from  Tripolitana,  by  the  river  Triton;  while  on 
tlie  S.  and  SW.  the  deserts  about  the  basin  of  the 
Fains  Tritonis  formed  a  natural  boundary.  The 
limits  are  somewhat  indefinite  in  a  general  descrip^ 
tion,  but  they  can  be  determined  with  tolerable 
exactness  by  the  lists  of  places  in  the  early  eccle- 
siastical records,  which  mention  no  less  than  115 
bishops'  sees  in  the  province  in  the  fifth  century. 
iXotiL  Prov.  Afr^  Bocking,  N,D.  vol.  ii.  pp.  616, 
foU.)  Among  its  chief  cities  were,  on  the  S. 
coast,  b^inning  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  Thenae, 
Achilla,  Thafscs,  Leftis  Mihor,  Ruspina, 
and  HADBUUBTUif,  the  capital:   and,  in  tlie  in- 
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terior,  Assurae,  Tucca  Tebebinthina,  Sufe- 
TULA,  ThY8DRi;s,  CjupsAj  besides  Tiielepte,  and 
Thevestb,  which,  accordiing  to  the  older  di^-i^ion, 
belonged  to  Nu»iidia.  [P.  S.] 

BYZANTES.  [Byzacium.] 
BYZA'NTIUM.  [Constamtisopous.] 
BYZE'RES  (Bi;C77p«s),  a  nation  in  Pontus.  Ste- 
phanus  («.  v.),  who  mentions  the  Byzeres,  adds  tliat 
there  is  a  Bviripuchs  Xi/ui^f,  whence  we  might  infer 
that  the  Byzeres  were  on  the  coast,  or  at  least  pos- 
sessed a  place  on  the  coast.  Strabo  (p.  549)  men- 
tions several  savage  tribes  which  occupied  the  inte- 
rior above  Trapezus  and  Phamacia — the  Tibareni, 
the  Cheldsei,  the  Sanni  who  were  once  called  Ma- 
crones,  and  others.  He  adds,  that  some  of  these 
barbarians  were  called  Byzeres;  but  he  does  not 
say,  as  some  interpret  his  words,  that  Uiese  Byzeres 
were  the  same  as  the  Heptacometae.  Dionysius 
{Perieg.  765)  mentions  the  Byzeres  in  the  same 
verse  with  the  Becheires  or  Bechiri.  The  name  of 
the  people  must  have  been  well  known  as  it  occurs 
in  Mela  (i.  19),  and  in  Pliny  (vi.3);  but  there  are 
no  means  of  fixing  their  position  more  precisely  than 
Strabo  has  done.  [G.  L.] 


CA'BALEIS.     [Cabalis.] 

CA'BALIS  (Ko^oAir,  Ka«aAAif,  KaJSaXU:  Eth. 
Ko^oAc^f,  KoSdAioi),  a  people  of  Asia  Minor. 
Herodotus  (iii.  90)  mentions  the  Cabalii  in  the  same 
nome  (the  second)  with  the  Mysi,  Lydi,  Lasonii, 
and  Hygenneis.  He  places  the  Milyeis  in  the  first 
nome  with  the  Lycians,  Carians,  and  others.  In 
another  passage  (vii.  77)  he  speaks  of  "  Cabelees 
the  Maeonians "  (Ka^i^A^c;  ol  VLiitovts)^  and  says 
that  they  are  called  Lasonii.  Nothing  can  be  got 
from  these  two  passages.  Strabo  (p.  629)  speaks 
of  tlie  Cibyratis  and  Caballis:  in  another  pkce 
(p.  631)  he  says  that  the  Cibyratae  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  those  Lydians  who  occupied  the 
Caballis ;  and  again,  *'  they  say  that  the  Cabaleis 
were  Solymi."  Strabo  admits  the  difficulty  of  giving 
an  exact  account  of  this  and  some  other  parts  of 
Asia,  partly  owing  to  the  Romans  not  making  their 
political  divisions  according  to  peoples,  but  adopting 
a  different  principle  in  determining  their  Conventus 
Juridici.  Pliny  (v.  27)  places  Cabalia  in  the  in- 
terior of  Lycia,  and  names  its  three  cities  Genoanda, 
Balbum,  and  Bubon;  and  Ptolemy  (v.  3)  assigns 
the  same  three  cities  to  Carbalia,  which  manifestly 
ought  to  be  Cabalia.  We  thus  obtain  in  a  general 
way  the  position  of  Cabalia  or  Cabalis,  if  we  can 
ascertain  tlie  sites  of  these  cities,  and  they  have 
been  determined  of  late  years  [Balbura;  Bubon; 
Oenoanda].  The  map  which  accompanies  Spratfs 
Lycia  places  Balbura  not  far  below  the  source  of  the 
Indus  of  Lycia,  Bubon  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Xanthus,  and  Oenoanda  lower  down  on  the  same 
river.  But  Ptolemy  has  also  Carbalia,  that  is  Ca- 
balia, in  Pamphylia  (v.  5),  to  which  he  assigns 
many  towns  —  Cretopolis,  Termessus,  and  even  a 
town  Milyas ;  and  Pliny  again  (v.  32)  makes  a  part 
of  Galatia  border  on  the  Cabalia  of  Pamphylia. 
Stephanus  mentions  only  a  city  Cabalis ;  though  he 
quotes  Strabo  who,  indeed,  speaks  of  "  Cibyra  the 
great,  Sinda,  and  Caballis,"  and  perhaps  he  means 
to  say  that  there  is  a  city  Caballis.  From  all  this 
confusion  we  can  now  extract  the  fact  that  there 
were  three  cities  at  least,  which  have  been  enume- 
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rated  above,  in  the  Cabalis  or  Gaballa ;  and  we  can 
make  Strabo  agree  with  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  by  sup- 
posing that  these  three  cities  (Balbura,  Bub<m,  and 
Oenoanda)  which  Strabo  mentions,  belonged  to  his 
territory  Gaballis,  though  he  does  not  say  that  they 
did.  The  connection  of  Cibyra  with  the  towns  of 
the  Cabalis  is  explained  under  Cibyra.       [G.  L.] 

GA'BASA  (KiScura,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  48 ;  Plin.  ▼.  9, 
8.9 :  Hierocle8,p.724;  lU^cM-trajConcEphes.  p.  531, 
and  Ko^ourcra),  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  the  modem 
KkaboMy  was  the  principal  town  of  the  nome  Cabasites. 
It  was  seated  a  Uttle  to  the  north  of  Sais  and  Nau- 
cratis.  Remains  of  the  ancient  Cabasa  are  bdieved 
to  exist  at  Kovm-Fara'tMy  and  in  this  district  the 
names  of  several  villages,  e.  g.  Khabdt'el'Meh, 
KhabAi-omaTy  KomU'Khabds — recall  the  Coptic 
appellati<m  of  the  capital  of  the  Cabasite  nome. 
D'Anville  (^EgypU^  p.  75)  and  Champdlion  (ii.  p. 
234)  ascribe  to  the  castle  of  Khdbat  the  site  of  the 
original  Cabasa.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CABA^US  {KaeofftrSs,  or  KaiSfi<ra6s:  Eth, 
Ka€4iaaioSj  Kairtaairifs).  According  to  Apion, 
quoted  by  Stephanus,  a  village  of  Cappadoda  be- 
tween Tarsas  and  Mazaca;  not  the  Cabessus  of 
Homer  {IL  xiiL  363),  certainly.  Ptolemy  places  it 
in  Cataonia.  [0.  L.] 

CABE'LLIO  (KagaXXiw,  Strab.  p.  179:  Eih, 
Ka$(AXi»K^<rior,  Ka6cXXi«v('n}f :  Cavaillon)^  a 
town  in  Gaul,  on  the  Druentia  {Durance)^  and  mi  a 
line  of  road  between  Vapincum  (Gap)  and  Arelate 
(Aries).  Stephanus  (s,v.  Ko^cAXiwy),  on  the  au* 
thority  of  the  geographer  Artemidorus,  makes  it  a 
Massaliot  foundation.  Walckeuaer  (Gtog.  ^.  vol.  i. 
p.  187)  says  that  M.  Calvet  has  proved,  in  a  learned 
dissertation,  that  there  was  a  company  of  Utiicularii 
(boatmen,  ferrymen)  at  Cabellio,  for  the  crossing  of 
the  river.  Such  a  company  or  corpus  existed  at 
Arelate  and  elsewhere.  Cabellio  was  a  city  of  the 
Cavares,  who  were  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone. 
Pliny  calls  it  an  Oppidum  Latinum  (iii.  4),  and 
Ptolemy  a  Colonia.  It  was  a  town  of  some  note,  and 
many  architectural  fragments  have  been  found  in  the 
soii.  The  only  thing  that  remains  standing  is  a 
fragment  of  a  triumphal  arch,  the  lower  part  of  which 
18  buried  in  the  earth.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
Provinces  "civitas  Cabellicomm "  is  included  in 
Viennensis.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OP  CABELLIO. 

CABILLO'NUM  or  CABALLI'NUM,  with  other 
varieties.  Coins  of  this  place,  with  the  epgraph  Ca- 
ballo,  are  mentioned.  Strabo  (p.  192)  has  KotfvA- 
X7vo¥  (Eth.  Cabellinensis :  ChaUm-tur-Sadne)^  a 
town  of  the  Aedui,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Arar 
(Saone)^  which  in  Caesar's  time  (B.  G.  vii.  42)  was 
a  place  which  Roman  n^otiators  visited  or  resided 
at.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  against  Vercinge- 
torix  (b.  a  52),  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator, 
wintered  here.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  33  M.  P. 
or  22  Gallic  leagues  from  Autun.  Ammianus  (xv. 
11)  mentions  this  place,  under  the  name  Cabillonus, 
as  one  of  the  chief  places  of  Lugdunensis  IMma;  and 
from  the  Notitia  Imp.  it  appears  that  the  Romans 
kept  a  fleet  of  some  description  here.         [G.  L.] 

CABI'RA  (r&  Ko^fipa),  a  place  in  Pontus,  at 
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the  base  of  the  range  of  Fteyadres,  about  150  stadia 
south  of  Eupatoria  or  Magnopolis,  iriuch  was  at  the 
junction  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycus  Eiqiatoria  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  but  Cabira,  as  Stnbo  says 
(p.  556),  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  range  of  Pary^- 
dres.  IMfithridates  the  Great  built  a  palace  at  Cabira ; 
and  there  was  a  water-mill  there  (dSpoAcnyy),  and 
places  for  keeping  wild  animals,  hunting  grounds, 
and  mines.  Less  than  200  stadia  from  Cabira  was 
the  remarkable  rock  or  fortress  called  Caenen 
(Kfluy^v),  where  Mithridates  kept  his  most  valuable 
things.  Cn.  Pompeins  took  the  place  and  its  trea- 
sures, which,  when  Strabo  wrote,  were  in  the  Roman 
Capitol.  In  Strabo*s  time  a  woman,  Pythodoris,  the 
widow  of  King  Polemo,  had  Cabira  with  the 
Zelitis  and  Magnopolitis.  Pompeius  made  Cabira 
a  cit}',  and  gave  it  the  name  Diopolis.  Pythodoris 
enhunged  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  Sebaste,  which  is 
equivalent  to  Augusta ;  and  she  used  it  as  her  royal 
residence.  Near  Cabira  probably  (for  the  text  of 
Strabo  is  a  little  uncertain,  and  not  quite  clear; 
Groskurd,  transl.  vol.  ii.  p.  491,  note)  at  a  village 
named  Ameria,  there  was  a  temple  with  a  great 
number  of  slaves  belonging  to  it,  and  the  high  priest 
enjoyed  this  benefice.  The  god  Men  Phamaoes  was 
worshipped  at  Cabira.  Mithridates  was  at  Cabira 
during  the  winter  that  L.  Lucullos  was  besi^^ing 
Amisus  and  Eupatoria.  (Appian,  MUhrid.  c.  78.) 
Lucullus  afterwards  took  Cid>ira.  (Plutarch,  Xii- 
ctdlutj  c.  18.)  There  are  some  autonomoas  OGina 
of  Cabira  with  the  epigraph  Ka^pwir. 

Strabo,  a  native  of  Amasia,  could  not  be  unaC' 
quainted  with  the  site  of  Cabira.  The  only  place 
that  corresponds  to  his  description  is  JSTubor,  oo 
the  right  bank  of  the  Lyons,  nearly  27  miles  from 
the  junction  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycus.  But  NikMr 
is  the  representative  of  Neocaesarea,  a  name  which 
first  occure  in  Pliny  (vi.  3),  who  says  that  it  is  on 
the  Lycus.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  ancient  citj 
between  Niktar  and  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  the  conclusion  that  Niktar  is  a  later  name  of 
Cabira,  and  a  name  more  recent  than  Sebaste,  seems 
certain.  (Hamilton's  HetearckeSf  t^c.  vol.  i.  p.  346.) 
Pliny,  indeed,  mentions  both  Sebastia  and  Se- 
bastopolis  in  Colopena,  a  district  of  Cappadocia,  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  from  tliis.  Neocae- 
sarea seems  to  have  arisen  under  the  early  Roman 
emperors.  Cramer  (Asia  Minora  vol.  i.  p.  315) 
states  that  the  earliest  coins  of  Neocaesarea  bear 
the  effigy  of  Tiberius;  but  Sestini,  quoted  by  For- 
biger  (Geog.  vol.  ii.  pw  428),  assigns  the  origin  of 
Neocaesarea  to  the  time  of  Nero,  about  a.  d.  64, 
when  Pontus  Polemoniacns  was  made  a  Roman 
prmince.  The  simplest  solution  of  this  question  is 
that  Neocaesarea  was  a  new  town,  which  might  be 
near  the  site  of  Cabira.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Pontus  Polononiacus,  the  birth-place  of  Gr^orios 
Thaumatui^us,  and  the  place  of  assembly  of  a  council 
in  A.  D.  314.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxvii.  12) 
calls  it  the  most  noted  city  of  Pontus  Polemo- 
niacns :  it  was,  in  fact,  the  metropolis.  According 
to  Paulus  Diaoonns  the  place  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake. 

Cramer  supposes  that  Neocaesarea  is  identical 
with  Ameria,  and  he  adds  that  Neocaesarea  was 
'*the  principal  seat  of  pagan  idolatry  and  super- 
stitions, which  affords  another  presumption  that  it 
had  risen  on  the  foundation  of  Ameria  and  the 
worohip  of  Men  Phamaces."  But  Ameria  seems'to 
have  been  at  or  near  Cabira;  and  all  difficulties  are 
reconciled  by  supposing  that  Cabira,  Ameria,  Nao- 
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were  in  tlie  vallej  of  the  Lycos,  and  if 
not  on  the  same  spot,  at  least  very  near  to  one 
another.  Stephanas  (<.  r.  NcoKfluadipcia :  Eth. 
NcoKoiaofHci/s)  adds  to  our  difficalties  by  saying  or 
seeming  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  were  also  called 
Adrianopolitae.  Where  he  got  this  from,  nobody 
can  telL 

Hamilton  was  inforraed  at  Nikaar  that  on  the 
mad  from  Niktar  to  Skoaty  and  about  fbnrteen 
hfmn  from  Niksar,  there  is  a  high  perpendicnlar 
rock,  almost  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  with  a  stream 
of  water  flowing  from  the  top,  and  a  river  at  its 
base.  This  is  exactly  Strabo's  description  of  Cae- 
Don.  [Q.  L.] 

CABUBATHRA  MONS  (Ka6o{>€aepa  6pos),  a 
noantain  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Arabia,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §§  8,  12)  as  the  western  extremity 
of  the  coontry  of  the  Homeritae,  1  ^°  £.  of  the  Straits 
of  the  Red  Sea  (^Bab-el-Mandeh).  This  situation 
would  nearly  coincide  with  the  Jebel  Kitrrvz  in 
Capt.  Haines's  Charts  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
2772  feet  [G.  W.] 

GABURA  BACTRIANAE.     [Ortobpana.] 

CABYXE  or  CALYBE  (KaivKvi,  KaXviriy  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Thnce,  west  of  Develtus,  on 
the  rirer  Tonsus.  It  was  colonised  by  Philip  with 
rebellioas  Macedonians,  and  afterwards  taken  by  M. 
Lucuilus.  (Dem.  de  Cherson.  p.  60;  Pol.  xiii.  10; 
Stnb.  viL  p.  330;  Ptol.  ill.  11.  §  12;  Entrop.  vi.8; 
Sext.  Rnf.  Brev.  9;  PUn.  iv.  18;  Steph.  B.  s.v.) 
Gabyle  is  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of  Goloe 
ro«ntioned  by  Anna  Comnena  (x.  pp.  274, 281),  and 
is  generally  identified  with  the  modern  Golewitza  or 
ChalU-OvasL  [L.  S.] 

CACHALES  (Kox<iAi|»)i  a  "▼«"  of  Phods,  ri- 
sing in  Mt.  Parnassus,  and  flowing  by  Tithorea  into 
the  Cephissns.  (Pans.  x.  32.  §  1 1 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  voL  iL  pp.  78,  81.) 

CACYPARIS  (JSMc^apii),  a  river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  roenti<med  only  by  Thucydides  (vii. 
79)  during  die  retreat  of  the  Athenians  from  Syra- 
cose;  fWnn  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  the  first  river 
they  met  with  in  proceeding  along  the  coast  road 
towards  Heloms,  and  had  a  course  of  some  length, 
BO  as  to  a£ford  a  passage  up  its  valley  into  the  in- 
terior. It  is  still  called  the  CasnbUi,  a  considerable 
Btmm,  which  rises  near  Pakussolo  (the  ancient 
Acrae),  about  15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  flows 
through  a  deep  valley.  It  is  distant,  by  the  road 
fnMn  Syracuse  to  NotOj  9  miles  from  the  bridge  over 
the  Anapus.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CACYRUM  (KdKvpoy :  Eth.  Cacyrinus),  a  town 
in  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  who 
afford  no  clue  to  its  poeition.  But  it  is  supposed  by 
Cluverius  to  be  represented  by  the  modem  CassarOy 
about  4  miles  N.  of  PalaaolOf  the  ancient  Acrae. 
(Plin.  iu.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  14;  Cluver.  StciL 
p.  359.)  [E.  H.B.] 

CADE'NA  (rd  Kdhipa),  a  place  in  Cappa- 
docia  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  537)  as  the  royal 
residence  of  one  Sisinas,  who  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cappadocians. 
The  site  is  unknown,  though  D'Anville  fixed  it  at 
Nigde.  Cramer  {Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  132)  writes 
the  name  Cadyna,  and  adds  that  Strabo  seems  to 
state  that  it  was  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia;  but  see 
Groskurd's  note  (TransL  Stnib.  vol.  il.  p.  452)  on 
the  passage.  [0.  L.] 

CADI  (KcCSoc  Eth,  KoJn»'^0»  *  ^^7  ^  ^X*** 
acooniing  to  Stephanos  (s.  v.  Kadoi).  Strabo  (p. 
576)  mentiflos  Cadi  with  Azani  as  a  city  of  Phrygia 
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Epictetns,  but  he  adds  that  some  assign  it  toMysia 
Cadi  is  south  of  Azani,  or  Tehavdour-Husarf  and 
a  traveller  going  from  Azani  to  Cadi  croeses  the 
water-shed  between  the  basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  and 
the  basin  of  the  Hermus.  A  town  now  caUed 
Kedva  or  Ghiedigy  stands  on  a  small  stream,  the 
Ghiediz  Choi,  which  flows  into  the  Hermus;  but 
it  is  not  the  chief  branch  of  the  Hermus,  though  the 
Turks  give  the  name  of  Ghiedk  Choi  to  the  Hermus 
nearer  the  sea.  Hamilton  says  {Retearehetf  &c., 
vol.  i.  p.  108)  that  hardly  any  ancient  remains  exist 
at  GhtediZf  a  place  which  he  visited,  but  he  heard 
of  remains  at  a  place  highor  up  the  Hermus,  named 
Ghieukler,  near  the  foot  of  Morad  Dagh,  Mons 
Dindymene,  which  contains  the  source  of  the  Her* 
mus.  The  coins  of  Cadi  have  not  the  Ethnic  name 
Ka8i7f  we,  as  Stephanus  gives  it,  but  KoJkruvm;  The 
river  Hermus  is  represented  on  them,  but  thb  will 
not  prove,  as  Hamilton  correctly  observes,  that  the 
Ghiediz  Choi  is  the  Hermus,  but  only  that  Cadi  %va8 
not  far  from  the  Hermus.  Cadi  may  be  the  place 
which  Propertius  (iv.  6,  8)  calls  "  Mygdonii  Cadi." 
It  was  afterwards  an  episcopal  see.  [G.  L.] 

CADISTUS,  a  mountain  of  Crete,  belonging  to 
the  ridge  of  the  White  Mountains.  Its  position  has 
been  fixed  by  Hoeck  (Kreta,  voL  i.  p.  380)  at  Cape 
Sp&dha,  the  most  northerly  pdnt  of  the  whole  island. 
In  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  §  8)  this  promontory  bears  tlie 
name  of  YddcoK  JSacpov;  while  Strabo  (x.  p.  484)  calls 
it  AiKTTiivaioy  iucpurrfipioVy  and  his  remark  that 
MeloB  lay  at  nearly  the  same  distance  fi^m  it  as  from 
the  Scyllaean  promontory, shows  that  he  indicated  this 
as  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  island.  The  mass 
of  mountain  of  which  the  cape  was  composed  bore 
the  double  name  of  Cadistus  and  Dictynnaeus.  (Plin. 
iv.  12.  s.  20;  Solin.  16.)  It  would  seem  that  Pliny 
and  Solinus  were  in  error  when  they  described  Cadis- 
tus and  Dictynnaeus  as  two  separate  peaks.  Ycbcov 
Axpor  and  Cadbtus  were  the  original  and  proper 
names  of  the  promontory  and  mountain,  while  Auc- 
r(/waiov  tucpirfipuw  and  6pos  were  epithets  after- 
wards given,  and  derived  from  the  worship  and  temple 
of  Dictynna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CADMEIA.     [Thebae.] 

CADMUS  (KdS^of),  a  mountam  of  Phrygia 
Magna  (Strab.  p.  578),  which  the  Turks  call  Baba 
Dagh:  the  sides  are  well  wooded.  A  river  Cadmus 
flowed  from  the  mountain,  probably  the  GieukBonar, 
which  flows  into  the  Lycus,  a  tributary  of  Uie  Mae- 
ander.  (Hamilton,  Researchetj  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  513.) 
The  range  of  Cadmus  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  basin  of  the  Maeander  in  these  parts.  Pliny's 
remark  about  it  (v.  29)  does  not  help  us.  Ptolemy 
(v.  2)  puts  it  in  the  latitude  of  Mycale,  which  is 
tolerably  correct.  [G.  L.] 

CADRA,  in  Cappadoda,  an  eminence  on  Taurus, 
which  Tacitus  (i4fm.  vi.  41)  mentions  with  Davara, 
another  strong  place,  which  the  Clitae  occupied  when 
they  resisted  Roman  taxation.  M.  Trebellius  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender.  [G.  L.] 

CA1)REMA  (KafiptfM:  Eth.  KoSpc/ucvs),  a  city 
of  Lycia,  a  colony  of  Olbia:  the  word  is  intcarpreted 
to  mean  "  the  parching  of  com  "  (Steph.  t.  v.  Kd- 
SpcMa).  It  is  conjectured  (Spratt's  Lgciay  voL  i.  p. 
218)  that  the  ruins  at  Gormaky  at  the  extremity 
of  the  territory  of  Olbia  [AttaleiaI  may  be 
Cadrema.  [G.  L.] 

CAPRUSI  (Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25),  a  district  on  the 
Indian  Caucasus  or  Paropamisus,  in  which  was  situ- 
ated the  Alexandreia  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  CO  his  march  into  Bactria*    (Arrian,  iiL  28, 
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iv.  22.)  Solinus  (c.  54)  appears  to  have  misandcr- 
8to(xl  the  words  of  Pliny,  and  to  have  inferred  that 
there  was  a  city  there  called  Cadnisia;  for  which, 
however,  there  is  no  authority.  (^Vj 

CADURCI  (Ka8ovp«o<),  a  Celtic  people  who  oc- 
cupied the  basin  of  the  Oltis  {Lof)^  a  branch  of  the 
Garonne^  and  lay  between  the  Nitiobriges  and  Ru- 
teni ;  on  the  north  they  bordered  on  tiie  Anremi. 
The  Cadurd  were  among  the  first  who  joined  Ver- 
cingetorix  (b.  c.  52)  in  his  rising  against  Caesar, 
and  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  {B,  G.  vii. 
4,  64).  They  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  with  the 
Gabali  and  Velauni  or  Veliavi  (B.  G.  vii.  75),  as  ac- 
customed to  admit  the  supremacy  of  the  Arvemi 
over  them.  In  Caesar's  text  (vii.  75)  they  are  called 
Eleutheri  Cadurci;  but  the  reading  Eleutheri  is 
doubtful  (Oudendorp.  ed.  Caesar),  and  the  name  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  chief  town 
of  the  Cadurci  was  Divona,  afterwards  Civitas  Ca- 
durcorum,  now  Cahors.  Uxellodunum,  which  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Caesar  {B,  G.  viii.  32,  &c.), 
was  also  a  town  of  the  Cadurci.  The  territory  of 
the  Cadurci  became  Cadurcinum  in  the  Latin  middle 
as^e  writers,  which  was  corrupted  into  Cahorsin  or 
Caorsiny  whence  the  name  Qufrd,  in  the  ante-revo- 
lutionary geography  of  France.  The  territory  of  the 
Cadurci  is  supposed  to  have  been  co-extensive  with 
the  bishopric  of  Cohort. 

The  Cadurci  wove  linen  cloth.  (Strab.  p.  191 ,  Plin. 
xix.  I :  and  Forcellini,  t.  r.  Cadurcum.)  [G.  L.] 
CADU'SII  (Ka6o6(rtoi,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  506,  507, 
510,  525;  Pol.  v.  44;  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  5;  Steph.  B.; 
Arrian.  ^n.iii.  19 ;  Mela,  i.  2.  §48 ;  Plin. vi.  1.3.  s.  15), 
a  people  inhabiting  a  mountainous  district  of  Media 
Atropatene,  on  SW.  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  39°  and  37°  N.  lat.  This 
district  was  probably  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cyrus 
(^Kur)j  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mardus  or  Amardus 
ISefid  Rud),  and  corresponds  with  the  modem  dis- 
trict of  Gilan.  They  are  described  by'Strabo  (xi. 
p.  525)  as  a  warlike  tribe  of  mountaineers,  fighting 
ohiefly  on  foot,  and  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
short  spear  or  javelin.  They  appear  to  have  been 
constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbours.  Thus  Dio- 
dorus  (i.  33)  speaks  of  a  war  between  ih&m  and  the 
Medians,  which  was  not  completely  set  at  re:it  till 
Cyrus  transferred  the  empire  to  the  Persians ;  and 
they  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  subsequent 
Eastern  wars  as  the  allies  of  one  or  other  party. 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  1.  §  13;  Diod.  xv.  18;  Justin,  x.  3; 
Pol.  V.  79 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  48.)  It  is  not  improbable 
that  tlie  name  of  Gelae,  a  tribe  who  are  constantly 
associated  with  them,  has  been  preserved  in  the  mo- 
dem Gildn.  [V.] 
CADYANDA.  [Caltttda.]  . 
C AD YTIS.  [niuBflMijiiidh.].  ' . c  > .  v| 
CAECIXIA  CASTRA.  [Castra  Caecilia.] 
CAECILIO'NICUM.  [Cecilionicum.] 
CAECINA  or  CECINA,  a  river  of  Etruria,  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  still  called 
Cecina.  It  flowed  through  the  territory  of  Vola- 
terrae,  and  after  passing  within  5  miles  to  the  S.  of 
that  city,  entered  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  near  the  port 
known  as  the  Vada  Volaterrana.  There  probably 
was  a  port  or  emporium  at  its  mouth,  and  Mela  ap- 
pears to  speak  of  a  town  of  the  same  name.  The 
family  name  of  Caecina,  which  also  belonged  to 
VolateiToe,  was  probably  connected  with  that  of  the 
river,  and  hence  the  correct  form  of  the  name  in 
Latin  would  be  Caecina,  though  the  MSS.  both  of 
Pliny  and  Mela  liave  Cecma  or  Cecinna.    (Plin.  iii.  1 


CAELFA 

5.  s.  8 ;  Mela,  ii.  4 ;  Miiller,  Eiinuher^  vol.  i.  p^ 
405.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

CAECI'NUS  (KaiKtvos,  Thuc:  where  the  older 
editions  have  Kai>cii'<$s),  a  river  of  Bruttium,  in  the 
territory  of  Locri,  between  that  city  and  Rhegium. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iii.  103),  in  relating 
the  operations  of  Laches  with  an  Athenian  fleet  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Italy  in  b.  c.  426,  when  that 
commander  defeated  on  its  bonks  a  body  of  Locrian 
troops.  It  is  also  referred  to  by  Pausanios,  who  teljis 
us  that  it  was  the  boundary  between  the  territories 
of  Locri  and  Rh^ium,  and  mentions  a  natural  phe- 
nomen<Hi  connected  with  it,  which  is  referred  by  other 
writers  to  the  neighbouring  river  Hausx: — that  the 
cicadae  (rcrrt^cs)  on  the  Locrian  side  were  mu- 
sical, and  chirped  or  sang  as  they  did  elsewhere ;  but 
those  in  the  Rliegian  territory  were  mute.  (Pans, 
vi.  6.  §  4.)  Both  Pausonias  and  Aelian  relate  that 
the  celebrated  Locrian  athlete  Euthymns  disappeannl 
in  the  stream  of  the  Caecinus,  in  a  manner  supposed 
to  be  supernatural.  (Pans.  I.  c;  AeL  V.  J7.  viii.  18.) 
Local  antiquarians  suppose  the  small  stream  called 
on  Zannoni*s  map  the  F.  Piscopio,  which  flows  by 
Amendolea^  and  enters  the  sea  about  10  miles  W.  of 
Cape.  SpartiveniOy  to  be  the  ancient  Caednns;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this,  except  its  proximity 
to  the  Halex,  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
confounded.    (Romanelli,  vol.  L  p.  137.) 

The  Caecinus  of  Pliny  (iii.  10.  s.  15),  which 
he  places  N.  of  Scyllacium,  is  a  fiilse  reading  of 
the  early  editors  for  Carcines  or  Carcinus,  the 
form  found  in  the  MSS.  both  of  Pliny  himself  and 
Mela  (ii.  4).  It  is  evident  that  the  river  desig- 
nated is  wholly  distinct  from  the  Caecinus  of  Thu« 
cydides.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAE'CUBUS  ACER  (KoIkovSos,  Strab.),  a  dis- 
trict of  Latium  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Amycloe, 
and  included  apparently  in  the  territory  of  Fundi. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  marshy 
tract  between  Tarracina  and  Speluncae  {Sj>erlonga\ 
whicli  extends  about  8  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
6  miles  inland.  Contrary  to  aU  analogy,  these  low 
and  marshy  grounds  produced  a  wine  of  the  most 
excellent  quality,  the  praises  of  which  are  repeatedly 
sung  by  Horace,  who  apt  ears  to  regard  it  as  holding 
the  first  place  among  all  the  wines  of  his  day;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  however  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  it  had  lost  its  ancient  celebrity,  partly 
from  the  neglect  of  the  cultivators,  portly  from  some 
works  which  had  drained  the  marshes.  But  Martial 
speaks  of  it  as  still  enjoying  some  reputation.  (Hot. 
Carm.  i.  20.  9,  ii.  14,  25;  Plin.xlv.  6.  s.8;  Strab. 
V.  p.  234;  Mart  xii.  17.  6,  xiii.  115;  Colum.  R.R. 
iii.  8.  §  5;  Dioscor.  v.  10,  11;  Athen.  i.  p.  27.) 
Strabo  speaks  of  t6  KcdKoviSoy  as  if  it  were  a  place, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  there  never  was  a  town  of 
the  name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAE'LIA,  CAEXIUM,  or  CEXIA  (KaiAfo  or 
KcXta).  1.  A  town  in  the  south  of  Apulia,  men- 
tioned both  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy;  of  whom  the 
former  places  it  between  Egnatia  and  Conusium,  on 
the  direct  rood  from  Bmodusium  to  Rome;  the  latter 
enumerates  it  among  the  inland  cities  of  the  Peuce- 
tian  Apulians.  (Strab.  vL  p.  282 ;  Ptol.  ui.  1.  §  73.) 
The  Tab.  Pent,  confirms  the  account  of  Strabo,  and 
places  Celia  9  miles  from  Butuntum,  on  tlie  road  to 
Egnatia;  a  distance  which  coincides  with  the  po- 
sition of  a  village  still  called  Ceglie,  5  miles  S.  of 
Bari.  Here  numerous  ancient  remains,  tombs,  vases, 
&c  have  been  discovered.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p. 
177 ;  Mommsen,  Uwter  ItaL  Diaiekte,  p.  62.) 
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'  S.  Another  toim  nf  tlic  sanis  namii  eijsteil  in 
Calabria,  about  27  milca  W.  uf  BmncliKiutn,  and  20 
milai  NE.  of  Tarenlam;  tbu  also  Hill  retaim  the 
Mme  of  Ctglu,  and  is  noir  a  considerable  tiiwn  of 
about  6,000  inhabicatits,  situated  on  a  liill  about 
IS  miles  from  the  Adriatic.     EiLenaive  purtioDa  of 

hiTe  bnnif;ht  to  light  numerous  vases,  edna,  and 
inscriptioiB  in  the  Measapian  diHtect.  (tlonnnwn, 
I  c.\  Tomaai,  in  Al£  dtli  Iiat.  IB34,  pp.  S4,  55.) 
It  is  evidently  thia  Caelia  Ibat  ia  enumeratfd  b; 
prnj,  togclherwilh  Lnpiae  and  Bmndnnain,  ainonf! 
the  cities  of  Calabria  (iii.  II.  s.  16),  as  well  lu  tlic 
"  Caelinos  ager"  mentioned  bjFronlinns  among  the 
"  civitates  proiinciae  Calabriie "  (Lib.  Colon,  p. 
362),  thoai;h,  Aran  the  i-onfusion  made  bj  both 
vtrilera  in  r^ard  to  Ibe  frtintieis  of  Apulia  and  Ca- 
labria, these  passaj^  miglit  have  been  readitj  re- 
ferred to  the  Caelia  in  Peucelia.  The  evidence  is. 
however,  conclusive  that  there  were  two  placea  nf 
the  same  name,  aa  above  described.  Numismatic 
wrilera  ars  not  agreed  In  which  of  the  two  belong 
the  c«ns  with  the  inscription  KAtAlNAN,  of  which 
there  are  eeveral  varielia.  These  have  been  ccno- 
rallT  ascribed  to  the  Calabrian  citj;  but  Mommsen 
(/.  c.)  is  of  opinion  that  the;  belong  rather  to  the 
Caelia  near  Bari.  being  freqnentlj  fonnd  in  that 
neighbourhood.  (See  also  Millingen,  Nam.  dr.  tlta- 
lU.  p.  149.)  The  attempt  to  establish  a  distinction 
belireen  the  Iwo  places,  founded  on  the  orlhographj 
of  the  names,  and  to  call  (he  one  Caeliu  or  Caelium, 
the  other  Celia.  is  certainl;  onlenable.    f  E.  H.  B.] 
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which  ia  of  a  good  Greek  style,  render  it  ahnos 
certMn  that  thej  were  elmok  in  Sieilji  though  iha 
exigence  <>f  a  cilv  of  [lie  mme  of  Ca.'i.:i  in  that 
ishuid  rests  on  vcr;  slight  autliurit^.  (Evkhel.  vol. 
i.  p.  269  ;  Sestini,  Letltre  Namiimatkke,  vol.  i. 
p.  4.)  [E.H.B.] 

CAENAE  <Ka.K.l,  Xen.  Awb.  ii.  4.  §  28).  a 
town  of  some  importance  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Tigris;  accoiding  lo  Xenopbun.  .^4  parauuig)  N.  of 
0|HS,  and  south  of  the  river  /ubatna,  or  Ltaer  Zah. 
Its  eiact  pusilion  eannot  be  determined,  as  Ik 


■■  Zdb;  but  it 


CAENA,  a  town  of  Sirilj  mentioned  onlj  in  the 
Ilinemr)'  of  Anloninns,  wbiiji  writes  llie  name  Cena, 
and  phices  it  on  Ibe  tiW.  cuast  of  the  inland,  18  udles 
W.  of  Agiigentnm.  (llin.  Ant.  p.  88.)  Though 
the  name  ts  not  (bund  in  anj  earlier  author,  nu- 
mismatista  an  generallj'  agre«i  to  assign  to  it  the 
cans  with  the  inscription  KAINON,  one  of  which 
is  itpiesentBl  below.  These  coins,  which  are  found 
in  ronsidemble  numbers  in  Kicilj,  were  previousij 
aarribed  tu  the  island  of  Caume,  mentioned  by 
I'lin;  (iii.  8.  s.  14)  among  the  smaller  islands  be- 
tween  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  generallv  identified 
with  the  httle  islet  now  called  Cub.',  off 'the  Gulf  of 
Hippo  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Bal  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  barren  rock  ever  was 
even  inhabited,  mucli  less  that  it  eontuined  a  city 
capable  of  striking  coins;  and  the  Greet  legend  of 
ttioee  in  question,  as  well  as  their  worLminship, 


been  conjectured  that  it  ia  repicsenled  by  a 
now  ralleil  5«tn.  (Mannert.  vol.ii.  p.244.)    [V.] 

CAENE'POLIS  or  CAENE  (Ko.^  i.iA,r,  Itoi. 
iv.  5.  §  72;  Geoe.  Itav.  p.  104),  the  modem  CAen^ 
was  (he  southernmost  town  of  tlie  Fanopi>lite  nome 
in  the  Thebaid  of  Egypt.  It  stood  upon  (be  CK-Iem 
bank  of  the  Nile,  2  geographical  miles  KW.  of 
CoptoB.  Herodotus  (ii.  91)  mentions  a  town  Nea- 
polis  (Ntii  wiHii),  near  Chenimis  in  Upper  Egypt, 
which  is  probably  the  same  Willi  Caenrpnlis.  (Ci»np. 
Mannert,  vol.  i.  1,  p.  371.)  Panripolis,  which  waa 
north  of  Cheinmis,  at  ouc  periud  went  by  the  name 
of  Caene  or  Caime-i»liB.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CAKNE'POLIS.     [Taenarum,] 

CAE'NtCA  (Kain(4),  the  name  of  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts into  whicli  Thrace  was  diviiled  by  tiie  Itomans. 
It  was  situated  on  the  Euiiue  (I'tol.  iii.  11.  §  9), 
and  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  Thracian 
tribe  of  the  Caehi  or  Caknici,  who  dwelt  Mwcen 


the  V 
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(Liv. 


Steph.  H.  (.  V.  Kami.)  [L.  S.] 

CAEMGGNSES,  a  people  in  Gallia  Narbonen>is, 
an"oppidum  Latinum,"  as  Pliny  (iii.  4)catlstltem; 
probably  on  the  river  Cacnus  of  Ptdeniy,  which  he 
places  between  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhone  and 
Massilia  ( J/or«i/(e).  There  are  no  means  of  filing 
the  position  of  the  Caenus,  which  may  be  the  river  of 
Aix  that  flows  into  the  Etattg  de  Berrt,  or  some  of 


[Agagnan.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  in 
Pliny  shuuld  be  Cacnicnaes.  [G.  I..] 

CAENl'NA  (Kaitlm  ;  Eth.  Kai»i'T7,i,  Caeni- 
nensis),  a  very  ancient  dty  of  Lalium,  mentioned  in 
(he  eariy  buxorj  of  Rome.  Diouyslns  (ells  us  (ii. 
35)  that  it  was  one  of  the  towns  originally  hdiabited 
by  (he  Siculi,  and  wresled  &om  them  by  the  Abo- 
rigines; and  in  another  passage  (i.  79)  incidentally 
alhides  to  it  ai  existing  before  the  foundation  of 
Bome.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  Erst  of  the  neigh- 
bouring petty  cities  which  came  into  enlliMun  with 
the  risuig  power  of  Kome,  having  taken  up  anus, 
togelher  with  Antemnae  and  Cnistmnetium,  to 
avenge  the  tape  of  the  wruiien  at  the  Consualia. 
The  Caeiiinenses  were  the  first  to  meet  the  onus  uf 
Dmulua,  who  defeated  them,  slew  tln'ir  liing  Acron 
Kli  his  own  liund,  and  took  the  city  by  assault. 
(Liv.  i.  10;  Dionys.  ii.  32,  33;  I'lut.  Rom.  16.) 
An«r  this  ««  ore  told  tliat  be  sent  a  colony  to  iho 
city,  but  the  greater  part  of  tlie  inha- 
mla  niigmied  to  Rome.  (Diouys.  iL  35.)  It  ia 
lain  that  from  (his  lime  the  name  di:>sppean 

ul  eiisleuce  of  Caenina,  though  its  n)emory  was 
perpetuated  not  only  by  the  tradition  of  tlie  victory 
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priesthood,  which  subsisted  down  to  a  late  period,  so 
that  we  find  the  "  Sacerdotium  Caeninense "  men- 
tioned in  inscriptions  of  Imperial  date.   (Orell.  Inscr. 
2 1 80,  2 1 8 1 ,  and  others  there  cited.)     Pliny  enume< 
rates  Caenina  among  the  celebrated  towns  {clara 
oppidd)  of  Latium  which  had  in  his  time  com- 
pletely disappeared :  thos  confirming  the  testimony 
of  Dionysius  to  its  Latin  origin.      Diodorus  also 
reckons  it  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba,  supposed  to 
be  founded  by  Latinos   Silvius.     (Diod.   vii.  ap. 
Euteb,  Arm,  p.  185.)     Plutarch,  on  the  contrary, 
and  Stephanas  of  Byzantiimi,  call  it  a  Sabine  town. 
(Phit.  /.  c;  Steph.  B.  a,  v.)     It  is  probable  that  it 
was  in  fact  one  of  the  t4)wn8  of  Latium  bordering  on 
the  Sabines;  and  this  is  all  that  we  know  of  its 
situation.     Nibby  supposes  it  to  have  occupied  a  hill 
10  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  called 
the  Magugliano^  and  2  miles  SK.  of  Monte  Gentile^ 
which  is  a  plausible  conjecture,  but  nothing  more. 
(Nibby,  Dintomi  di  liomay  vol.  i.  pp.  332 — 335; 
Abeken,  Mittd-Italien,  p.  79.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

CAKNO  {Yiaiv^,  Diod.  v.  76),  a  city  of  Crete, 
which,  according  to  the  legend  of  the  purification  of 
Apollo  by  Carmanor  at  Tarrha,  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  and  Ely- 
rus.  (Comp.  Pans.)  The  Cretan  goddess  Brito- 
martis  was  the  daus:hter  of  Zeus  and  Carma,  grand- 
daughter of  Carmanor,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
bom  at  Caeno.  (Diod.  /.  c.)  Mr.  Pashley  {Trav. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  270)  fixes  the  site  cither  on  the  so-called 
refuge  of  the  Hellenes,  or  near  Ilughios  NikolaoSj 
and  supposes  that  Mt.  Carma,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxi.  14),  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town. 
(Comp.  Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  392.)  •>  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAENUS.      [CAENICENSK3.] 

CAENYS  (ij  Ka2yvs)y  a  promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Bruttium,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  as  near 
the  Scylkean  rock,  and  the  extreme  point  of  Italy 
opposite  to  the  Peloriau  promontory  in  Sicily,  the 
Strait  of  Messana  lying  between  the  two.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  257.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
point  thus  designated  is  that  now  called  the  Pimta 
del  Pezzo,  which  is  the  marked  angle  from  whence 
the  coast  trends  abruptly  to  the  southward,  and  is 
the  only  point  that  can  be  properly  called  a  head- 
land. (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1294  ;  D'Anville,  AnaL 
Geogr.  de  Vltalie^  p.  259.)  Some  writers,  however, 
contend  that  the  Torre  del  CavaUo  must  be  the 
point  meant  by  Strabo,  because  it  is  that  most  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  headland  of  Pelorias,  and 
where  the  strait  is  really  the  narrowest  (Holsten. 
Not,  in  Cluv.  p.  301 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  81 .)  This 
last  fact  is,  however,  doubtful,  and  at  all  evenls 
might  be  easily  mistaken.  Strabo  reckons  the  breadth 
of  the  strait  in  its  narrowest  part  at  a  little  more 
than  six  stadia:  while  Pliny  calls  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  promontories,  Caenys  in  Italy,  and 
Pelorus  in  Sicily,  12  stadia;  a  statement  which  ac- 
cords with  that  of  Polybius.  (Strab.  /.  c. ;  Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  10;  Pol.  i.  42.)  All  these  statements  are  much 
below  the  truth ;  the  real  distance,  as  measured 
trigonometrically  by  Capt.  Smyth,  is  not  less  than 
3,971  yards  from  the /Vinte  del  Pezzo  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Ganziri  immediately  opposite  to  it  on  the 
Sicilian  coast.  (Sm>^h's  Sicily ^  p.  108.)  Hence 
the  statement  of  Thucydides  (vi.  1),  who  esti- 
mates the  breadth  of  the  strait  at  its  narrowest 
point  at  20  stadia  (4,047  yards),  is  surprisingly  ac- 
curate. [E.  H.  B.] 

CAEPIO'NIS    TURRIS  or   MONUMENTUM 
(KcuiTMyos  m'pyoi:  Cipiona)^  a  great  lighthouse, 
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built  on  a  rock  surrounded  by  the  sea,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river  Bactis  (Guadalqtuvir')  in  Hispania 
Baetica  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140;  Mela,  iii.  1,  where  some 
read  GeryonU,  and  identify  the  tower  with  the  Ge- 
rontis  or  Geryonis  arx  of  Avienas,  Ora  Marit.  263, 
see  Wemsdorf,  ad  loc.)  Most  commentators  derive 
the  name  from  Servilius  Caepio,  the  conqueror  of 
Lusitania;  but  others,  ascribing  to  the  lighthouse  a 
Phoenician  origin,  regard  the  name  as  a  corruption 
of  Cap  Eon,  i.  e.  Bock  of  the  Sun.  (Ford,  IJand- 
book  of  Spain,  p.  20.)  [P.  S.] 

CAERA'TUS  (Ko/poToj  :  Kartero),  a  river  of 
Crete,  which  flows  past  Cnossus,  whidi  city  was 
once  known  by  the  same  name  as  the  river.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  476;  Eustath.  ad  Dumya,  Perieg,  v.  498; 
Hesych.;  Virg.Cirw,  113,  flumina  Caeratca ;  oomp. 
Pashley.  Trav,  vol.  i.  p.  263.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAERE  (Korpe,Ptol.;  Kax/>ea,  Strab. ;  Ko/pijTa, 
Dionys. :    Eth.  Kcupcroy^s,  Caeretanus,  hut  the 
people  are  usually  called  Caerites),  called  by  the 
Greeks  Aoylla  (^kyv}<Ka:  Eth,  'ATwAAoibs),  an 
ancient   and   powerful   city  of    Southern  Ktruria, 
situated  a  few  miles  from  tlie  coast  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  on  a  small  stream  now  called  the  Vac- 
cina,  anciently  known  as  the  **  Caeretanus  amnis." 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Caeritis  amnis,  Virg.  Aen.  viii. 
59.)     Its  territory  bordered  on  that  of  Vcii  on  the 
E.  and  of  Tarquinii  on  the  N. ;  the  city  itself  was 
about  27  milea  distant  from  Rome.     Ita  site  is  still 
marked  by  the  village  of  CervetrL     All  ancient 
writers  agree  in  ascribing  the  foundation  of  this  city 
to  the  Pelasgians,  by  whom  it  was  named  Agylla, 
the  appellation  by  which  it  continued  to  be  kno\%-n 
to  the  Greeks  down  to  a  late  period.     Both  Strabo 
and  Dionysius  derive  these  Pelasgians  from  Thettsaly, 
according  to  a  view  of  the  migration  of  the  Pelasgic 
races,  very  generally  adopted  among  the  Greeks. 
The  same  authorities  assert  distinctly  that  it  was 
not  till  its  conquest  by  the   TyiThenians  (whom 
Strabo  calls  Lydians),  that  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Caere:  which  was  derived,  according  to  the  legend 
related  by  Strabo  from  the  Greek  word  x'wp**  ^i^'^ 
which  the  hihabitante  saluted  tlie  invaders.   (Strab. 
V.  p.  220;   Dionys.  i.  20.,  iii.  68;    Serv.  ad  Aen, 
viii.  597 ;    Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)     We  have  here  tlie 
clearest  evidence  of  the  two  elements  of  which  the 
population  of  Etruria  was  composed  ;   and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  foundation 
of  the  fact,  that  Caere  was  originally  a  Pelasgic 
or  Tyrrhenian  city,  and  was  afterwards  conquered 
by  the  Etruscans  or  Tuscans  (called  as  usual  by 
the  Greeks  Tyrrhenians)  from  the  north.      The 
existence  of  its  double  name  is  in  itself  a  strong 
confirmation  of  this  fact;  and  the  circumstance  tliat 
Agylhi,  like  Spina  on  the  Adriatic,  had  a  treasury 
of  its  own  at  Delphi,  is  an  additional  proof  of  its 
Pehisgic  origin  (Strab.  I.  c). 

The  period  at  which  Caere  fell  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  Etruscans  cannot  be  determined  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty.  Niebuhr  has  inferred  from 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus  that  the  Agyllacans 
were  still  an  independent  Pelx'^gic  people,  and  had 
not  yet  been  conquered  by  the  Etruscans,  at  the 
time  when  they  waged  war  with  the  Ph<vaeans  of 
Alalia,  about  n.  c.  535.  But  it  seems  difficult  to 
reconcile  tliis  with  other  notices  of  Etruscan  history, 
or  refer  the  con(|uest  to  so  lute  a  pericMl.  It  is 
probable  that  Agylla  retained  much  of  its  Pelasgic 
habits  and  connexions  long  after  that  event;  and 
the  use  of  the  Pelasgic  name  Agylla  proves  nothing, 
as  it  continued    to  be  exclusively  employed  by 
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Greek  authors  down  to  a  7pry  late  period.  Roman 
authorities  throw  no  light  on  the  carlj  history  of 
Caere,  though  it  appears  in  the  legendary  history 
of  Aeneas  as  a  wealthy  and  powerful  city,  subject 
to  the  rule  of  a  king  named  Mezentius,  a  cruel 
tyrant,  who  had  extended  his  power  over  many 
neighbouring  cities,  and  rendered  himself  fonnidable 
to  all  his  neighbours.  (Li v.  L  2;  Virg.  Aen.  viii. 
480.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Agylla  is  found  in 
Herodotus,  who  relates  that  the  Agyllaeans  were 
among  the  Tyrrhenians  who  joined  the  Carth^- 
nians  in  an  expedition  against  the  Phocaean  colo- 
nists at  AUlia  in  Corsica;  and  haying  taken  many 
captives  upon  that  occasion,  they  put  them  all  to 
death.  This  crime  was  visited  on  them  by  divine 
punishments,  untU  they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  on  the  subject,  and  by  its  advice  paid 
funeral  honours  to  their  victims,  with  public  games 
and  other  ceremonies.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  Agylla  was  a 
maritime  power  of  some  consideration ;  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  having  enjoyed  a  great  reputation 
among  the  Greeks;  especially  from  the  circumstance 
tliat  the  Agyllaeans  refrained  from  the  piratical 
habits  common  to  most  of  the  other  Tyrrhenian 
cities.  (Strab.  L  c.)  This  did  not,  however,  pre- 
serve them  at  a  later  period  from  the  attacks  of 
Dionyiius  of  Syracuse,  who,  having  undertaken  an 
expedition  to  the  coasts  of  Tyrrhenia  under  pre- 
tence of  putting  down  piracy,  landed  at  Pyrgi,  the 
seaport  cf  Agylla,  and  plundered  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Lucina  there,  from  which  he  carried  off 
an  immense  booty,  besides  laying  waste  tlie  adjoin- 
ing territory.     (Stmb.  v.  p.  226 ;  Diod.  xv.  14.) 

Caere  plays  a  much  lesb  important  part  in  the 
history  of  Rome  than  we  should  have  expected  from 
its  proximity  to  that  city,  and  the  concurrent  tes- 
timonies to  its  great  wealth  and  power.  From  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  selected  by  the  Romans, 
when  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  as  the  place 
of  refuge  to  which  they  sent  their  most  precious 
sacred  relics,  Niebuhr  has  inferred  (vol.  i.  p.  385) 
that  there  must  have  been  an  ancient  bond  of  close 
connexion  6etween  the  two  cities;  and  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  history  he  even  went  so  fiu:  as  to 
suggest  that  Rome  was  itself  a  colony  of  Caere; 
an  idea  which  he  afterwards  justly  abandoned  as 
untenable.  Indeed,  the  few  notices  we  find  of  it 
prior  to  this  time,  are  far  from  indicating  any  pe- 
culiarly friendly  feeling  between  the  two.  Accord- 
ing to  Dionysins,  the  Caerites  were  engaged  in  war 
against  the  Romans  under  the  elder  Tarquin,  who 
defeated  them  in  a  battle  and  laid  waste  their 
territory;  aiul  again,  after  his  death,  they  united 
their  arms  with  those  of  the  Veicntines  and  Tar- 
quinians  against  Servius  Tullius.  (Dionys.  iii.  58, 
iv.  27.)  Caere  was  also  the  first  place  which 
afforded  a  shelter  to  the  exiled  Tarquin  when  ex- 
pelled from  Rome.  (Liv.  i.  60.)  And  Livy  him- 
self, after  recounting  the  service  rendered  by  them 
to  the  Romans  at  the  capture  of  the  city,  records 
that  they  were  received,  t»  conseqttence  ofU,  into 
relations  of  public  hospitality  (ut  hos|Htium  public^ 
fieret,  v.  50),  thus  seeming  to  indicate  that  no  such 
relations  previotisly  existed.  From  this  time,  how- 
ever, they  continued  on  a  friendly  footing,  till  b.  c. 
353,  when  sympathy  for  theTarquinians  induced  the 
Caerites  once  more  to  take  up  arms  against  Rome. 
They  were,  however,  easily  reduced  to  submission, 
and  obtained  a  pcaco  for  a  hundred  years.    Livy  | 
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represents  this  as  freely  granted,  in  consideration 
of  their  pa.st  services;  but  Dion  Cassius  informs  us 
that  it  was  purchased  at  the  price  of  half  their 
territory.   (Liv,  vii.  20;    Dion  Cass.  fr.  33.  Bekk.) 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  also  that 
they  received  the  Roman  franchise,  but  without  the 
right  of  sufi'rage.       This    peculiar  relation   was 
known  in  later  times  as  the  Caerite  franckise,  so 
that  "  in  tabulas  Caeritnm  referre,"  became  a  pro- 
verbial expression  for  disfranchising  a  Roman  citizen 
(Hor.  Ep,  i.  6,  62 ;   and  Schol.  ad  loc.\  and  we 
are  expressly  told  that  the  Caerites  were  the  first 
who  were  admitted  on  these  terms.     (Gell.  xvi,  13. 
§  7.)     But  it  is  strangely  represented  as  in  their 
case  a  privilege  granted  them  for  their  services  at 
the  time  of  the  Gaulish  war  (Strab.  v.  p.  220;  Gell. 
I.  c),  though  it  is  evident  that  the  relation  could 
never  have  been  an  advantageous  one,  and  was  cer- 
tainlyin  manyotlier  cases  rather  inflicted  as  a  punish- 
ment, than  bestowed  as  a  reward.     Hence  it  is  far 
more  probable,  that  instead  of  being  conferred  on 
the  Caerites  as  a  privilege  immediately  after  the 
Gallic  War,  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
disadvantageous  peace  imposed  on  them  in  B.c.35d, 
as  a  punishment  for  their  support  to  the  Tarqui- 
nians.     (See    on    this    subject,    Niebuhr,    vol.  ii. 
p.  67,  vol.  iii.  p.  185;  Madvig.  de  Colon,  p.  240; 
Mommsen,  Die  R&mische  Tribua^  pp.  160,  161; 
Das  Romische  Mvmzwesenj  p.  246.)     It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  Caerites  afterwards  obtained  the 
full  franchise;  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Praefecture  (Fest.  8,v, 
praefecttirae);  but  during  the  Second  Punic  War 
they  were  one  of  the  Etruscan  cities  which  were 
forward  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  armament  of 
Scipio  (Liv.  xxviii.  45),  and  it  may  hence  be  in- 
ferred tliat  at  that  period  they  still  retained  their 
nominal  existence  as  a  separate  community.     Their 
relations  to  Rome  had  probably  been  adjusted  at  the 
same  period  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  con- 
cerning which  we  are  almost  wholly  without  in- 
formation.   During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic 
it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  having,  in  his  time,  sunk  into  com- 
plete insignificance,  preserving  only  the  vestiges  of 
its  former  greatness;  so  that  the  adjoining  watering 
place  of  the  Aquae  Caeretanae  actually  surpassed 
the  ancient  city  in  population.     (Strab.  v.  p.  220.) 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  in  some  measure  re- 
vived under  the  Roman  empire.     Inscriptions  and 
other  monuments  attest   its   continued    existence 
during  that  period  as  a  flourishing  municipal  town, 
from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Trajan. 
(Gruter,  Inscr,  p.  214.  1,  226.  4,  236.  4,  239.  9; 
Bua.  dln»i.  Arch,  1840,  pp.  5—8;  Nibby,  Din- 
tomi  di  Romaj  vol.  i.  p.  342 — 345.)    Its  territory 
was  fertile,  especially  in  wine,  which  Martial  praises 
as  not  inferior  to  that  of  Setia.    (Mart.  xiii.  124; 
Colum.  R.  R.  iii.  3.  §  3.)     In  the  fourth  century 
it  became  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  still  retained 
its  existence  under  its  ancient  name  through  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages;  but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  great  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants removed  to  another  site  about  3  miles  off,  to 
which  they  transferred  the  name  of  Caere  or  Ceriy 
while  the  old  town  came  to  be  called  Caere  Vetus^ 
or  Cerve^f  by  which  appellation  it  is  still  known. 
(Nibby, /.c.  p.  347.) 

The  modem  village  of  Cervetri  (a  very  poor- 
place)  occupies  a  small  detached  eminence  just 
without  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls.     The  ouUino 
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of  the  inrient  city  is  clearly  marked,  not  bo  irmch 
b;  the  reimins  of  the  walls,  of  nhich  nnlv  ■  ky 
fniKinenta  are  visible,  is  by  the  niitiiral  chsracter 
of  the  ^ronnd.  It  occupied  a  table-tiind,  riain;  in 
Bleep  clitfa  above  the  plun  of  the  const,  exrefit  at 
the  NE.  comer,  where  it  vts  united  bv  a  neelt 
to  the  high  land  adjmnina.  On  its  south  bide 
flowed  the  Coeretanus  arnnis  (t)ie  Vaeciaa),  six!  nn 

side  i.f  whifh  rises  m  tiill  calleii  the  BamiUaeaa, 
the  Nccropniis  of  the  anricnt  eitj.  The  iBtlcrap- 
peant  to  have  beeii  from  fmir  tfl  five  miles  in  circnit, 
and  had  not  less  than  eight  entes,  the  situatinn  of 
which  may  be  distitictly  lnii]eJ  ;  but  only  sinalt 
portions  and  fuundations  of  the  walls  are  visible ; 
they  were  built  of  reclaneuiar  blacks  of  tufa,  not 
of  maasive  dimeniuoTiB.  but  resembhng  those  of  Vcii 
aad  Tarquinii  in  thdr  nze  and  ammfrement. 

The  most  Inlenaliiig  remains  of  Caere,  hoivever, 
are  to  be  found  in  its  sepulchres.  Thc<e  arc,  in 
many  cases,  sunk  in  the  level  surface  of  the  Eronnil. 
and  sutmonnted  with  tumuli;  in  others,  they  are 
hdlowed  ont  in  the  sides  of  the  iow  clil&  which 
bound  the  hill  of  the  Sanditaeeia,  and  skirt  the 

any  architectural  facades,  as  at  Bietla  and  Ctatel 
dAita  I  (heir  decoration  is  chiefly  internal;  and 
their  arrancemenls  present  a  remarkable  analncy 
to  that  of  the  houses  of  the  Etruscans.  "  Many 
of  them  bad  a  larce  central  chamber,  with  olhers 
of  smaller  si£S  opening  npon  it,  lighted  bv  vfindfiws 
in  the  wall  of  rock,  which  served  as  the  partition. 
This  central  chamber  reprewnled  the  ofriwn  of 
Einiscan  houses,  tnd  the  chambers  around  it  the 
triclinia,  for  each  hail  a  bench  of  rock  round 
three  of  its  sides,  «i  which  the  dead  lind  lain, 
teeiinuii;  in  efligy,  as  at  a  banquet.  The  ceilings 
of  all  the  chambers  had  the  usnal  beams  and  rafters 
hewn  in  the  rock."  (Dennis's  Eiraria,  vol.  iL  |i. 
Sa.)  One  tomb,  culled  from  its  discoverer  the 
Regulini-GalasM  tomb,  is  entered  by  a  door  in  the 
form  of  a  rudely  pointed  arcb,  not  unlike  the  gate- 
way at  Arpinum  (see  p.  222),  and  like  thai  formed 
by  aucceasive  courses  ipf  stones  gradually  approach- 
ing till  they  meet.  Some  of  the  tombs  alio  hare 
tlieir  interior  walls  adorned  with  ptinlinga,  resem- 
bling thwe  at  Taquinii,  but  greatly  inferior  to 
them  in  variety  and  interest.  Most  of  these  are 
of  comparatively  Ute  date,  —  certainly  not  prior 
to  the  Kranao  dominion,' — but  one  tomb  is  said 
to  contain  paintings  of  a  very  archaic  character, 
probably  more  annent  than  any  at  TarquiniL  This 
is  the  more  interesting,  because  I'liny  speaks  of 
very  ancient  paintings,  believed  to  be  cf  a  date  prior 
tu  the  foundation  of  Rome,  as  existing  in  Ills  time 
at  Caere.  (Plin.  isxv.  3.  s.  6.)  Annlher  tomb, 
recently  discovered  at  Cerveiri,  is  curious  from  its 
having  been  the  sepulchre  of  a  family  bearing  the 
name  of  Tarqninius,  the  Etruscan  form  of  which 
(Tahchnas}  is  repeated  many  times  in  diflereiit 
inscriptions,  while  others  present  it  in  llie  Knnan 
form  and  characters.  There  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  family,  if  not  actually  tlint  of 
the  regal  Tarquina  of  liome,  was  at  least  closely 
oonnected  with  them.  (Dennis,  I.e.  p.  42 — U; 
SuU.  dimt.  Arch.  1847,  p.  S6— 61.)        - 

The  minor  objects  found  in  tlis  sepnkhres  at 
Caere,  ospecially  those  discovered  in  the  liegu- 
lini  Galaasi  tomb  already  mentioned,  are  of  much 
intenjflt,  ami  temnrkJible  for  the  very  ancient  ci>a- 
ricterand  styleof  thcitworkinanship.     The  painted 
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vases  and  other  pottery  have,  for  tlm  most  part,  a 
similar  archaic  stamp,  very  few  of  the  beautifol 
vases  of  the  Greek  style  so  abundant  at  Vuld  and 
Tarquinii  having  been  fiiuud  iiere.  Two  little 
vessels  of  black  earthenware,  in  themselves  utterly 
insignificant,  have  acquired  h  high  interest  from 
the  circumstance  of  thdr  bearing  inscriptions  which 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  to  be  relics  of  the 
Pelasgian  language,  as  distinguished  from  what 
is  mora  properly  called  Etruscan.  (Dennis,  I.e.  pp. 
54. 5S:  Lepius,  in  the  ^wuiK  iTIntl.  Arch.\SS6. 
pp.  186 — a03;  Id.  Tgrrhesiicht  Pflaiger,  p.  40 
— 42.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  this  junnt,  see  tho 
article  Etruria.) 

There  is  no  douM  that  Caere,  in  the  days  of  its 
power,  possessed  a  territory  of  conadcrable  extent, 
btmlering  on  Ihcae  of  Vrii  and  Tarquinii,  and  pro. 
hably  eitending  at  one  time  nearly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.  Its  siaport  was  PvRGi.  itself  a 
considerable  city,  the  foundation  of  whii'h.  as  well 
as  that  of  Agjila,  is  eiprrssly  ascribed  to  the  Fe- 
Insgisns.  [Pmoi.]  ALaum  also,  of  which  we 
finii  no  notice  in  the  esrly  history  of  Rome,  must 
at  this  period  have  been  a  dependency  of  Caere. 
Another  place  noticed  as  one  of  the  subject  towns 
in  the  territory  of  Caere  is  Arten*.  which  rtliers 
placed  in  the  Veientine  territory,  but  according  to 
Uvy  cm«ieously  (l.iv.  iv.  61).  Tlie  grove  sacred 
lo  Sylvantu,  noticed  by  Virgil,  and  placed  by  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  VWciwi  (the  "Caerilis 
aranis"),  is  auppnaed  lo  have  been  part  of  the  wooii 
which  clothed  the  ilonlt  AbbaUme,  on  the  S.  side 
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Ifd  dnim  Ibence  to  join  ibe  Via  ClodU  at  Carcise. 
(G»U,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  12.) 

Tile  aotiqaitiea  of  Caen,  and  the  larioua  worka 
cf  art  dLfiVorerad  Uiere,  are  fullj  described  bj 
Deniiis  (fimrio,  ti>1.  i>.  p.  17—63).  Sm  alsu 
Canina  (Diwnniw  di  Cers  ontica,  Roma,  IS33), 
and  tiriti  (JfoniDiKnti  lii  Cera  aotico,  Kuma, 
1841).  Tbe  anneied  ^an  u  copied  fiom  that 
giren  by  Denaia.  [E.H.B,] 

CAERESI  or  CAEBAESI  (Cenei,  O™.  vi,  7, 
HaTerkimp's  note),  a  people  mendoncd  b;  Caesar 
{B.  G.  iL4)  Hith  the  Coiidru^,  Ebnronea,  and  Fae- 
niarii,  aod  be  calk  [hem  Gennans.  Tlie  poDitioii  of 
the  Caereai  can  onlj  be  conjectared.  There  j»  a 
river  Cliiert,  which  riaea  In  LutetiiKmrg,  and  flows 
into  the  Maai  betwoeii  ifatam  and  Stdan;  and 
i«  conjecluivd  bj  D'Anrille  that  thii  nver  ma;  i 
dicale  the  pnstioa  ot  the  Ciereai.  The  Cogdn 
wereiaConiinrt.  in  the  territory  of /.iesic  Walcke- 
naer  placet  the  Caeiesi  in  the  Carolgau,  the  Pafi  dt 
Caroi  of  the  middle  a^,  between  Bullange,  Ker- 
pen,  and  frugat.  Kerpta  ia  on  the  Erfft.  which 
jwiB  the  Rhine  on  the  left  bank,  below  Cologne, 
near  A'cun.  He  adds, ''  thej  are  thai  situated  near 
the  Coodr^iu  and  tbe  Eburonra,  as  the  leiC  of  Caesar 

Caesar  is  not  very  particular  aWt  his  order  of  eno- 
meration  in  auch  a  case  as  this.  The  exact  tile  of 
these  people  most  remain  doubtful.  [G.  L.] 

CAESARAUGUSTA  ^Kmaapauyairra,  Utrai,. 
Hi.  pp.  151,  161,  tea  ;  Mela,  ii.  6  ;  l>lin.  ili.  3.  s. 
4  i  Itim.  AtU.),  ot  CAESABEA  AUGUSTA 
{Kamifia  AuyovdTa,  Ptol.  iL  G.  §  fi3i  Auson. 
Epitt.  uiv.  Si;  Inscr.  op.  Golt.  TAaaar.  p.  239: 
coins  Kenerally  haie  c.  A.,  Caes.  auousta,  or 
CAEHAR.  AUOU8TA,  whenco  it  inaj  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred that  tlw  comnton  shorter  form  has  arisen  from 
runnine  together  the  two  parts  of  the  last-mentioned 
abbreiiadon;  non  Zaragoia,  merely  a  corroption  of 
tbe  ancient  name;  in  Enjilisli  works  often  Sara- 
gmta),  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  of  llispania 
Tarraconenus,  sbwd  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Iberus  (£*™),  in  the  country  of  the  Edelani  (I'lin, 
Ptol.),  on  the  bonlcra  of  Cel^betia  (Strab.).  Its 
ori^nal  nanie  was  Salduba,  which  was  changed  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  who  coloniiad  it  after  the  Can- 
labrian  War,  B.  c  SS,  (PUn.  L  c;  laid.  OHg.  zv. 
1).  It  was  a  coIoBia  mimmu,  and  the  seat  of  a 
amretUut  jvridUia,  including  ISS  communities 
(^popiilot  chi.,  Phn.)  It  was  the  centre  of  nearly 
ail  the  great  reads  leading  lo  tlie  Pyrenees  and  all 
parts  of  Spain,  (/(in.  AaL  pp.  392,  433,  43S,  439, 
443,  444,  446,  446,  491,  452).  Its  coins,  which 
are  more  nnmerou*  than  tbwe  of  almost  any  other 
^lush  cily,  range  from  Augustus  to  Caligula. 
(Florei,  Etp.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  2 J4 ;  iltd.  dt  Etp.  vol.  i. 
p.  186,  vol.  ii.  p.  636,  vol.  iii.  p.  IS;  Eckliel,  tuL  i. 
pp.  36—39  \  Seslinl,  Mtd.  Itp.  p.  1 14  ;  Itasche, 
*.  P.).  There  are  no  muis  of  the  anctcnt  city,  ita 
materiala  luivuig  hrcn  entirely  used  np  by  (he  Moora 
and  Spaniards.  (Ford,  J/aaiibook  of  Sj/aiit,  p. 
S80.) 

The  first  Ctirijiian  poet,  Aureliiis  rradenljus,  is 


346);  but  some  assign  the  honour  ^  Calagurris 
(CaZoAurra).  Tlie  place  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points 
ofrecunled  astronomical  obserrBlions,  having  l.'ijj 
hours  in  its  lungcst  dav,  and  being  distant  3^  hours 
W.  rf  Alexandria  (Ptol.  viii.  4.  §  i).        [P.  S.] 

CAEMAIiE'A,  in  the  Mariti]nc  Itinerary,  is  one  I 
of  ibe  islandii  tril'  llie  norlii-weit  const  of  Fiance,  the  |  tl 
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name  of  which  Is  eurrupled  into  Jertef.     (D'An- 

ville.  A-ofice,  4c.)  [G.  L.] 

CAESAREIA  (KouroiHia  ;  Elk.  Kaxauftit). 
i .  (Kaiiarii/ri),  a  city  of  the  district  Ciilciain  Cap- 
padocia,  at  ihe  base  of  the  mountain  Ai^iaeus.  It 
WIS  originally  called  Maiaca,  afterwards  Euscbeia. 
(Sleph.  I.v.  Kaimititia,  quoting  Sliah.  p.  537.)  The 
site  in  the  volcanic  country  at  the  foot  of  Argaeus 
espoeed  the  people  to  many  inconveniences.  It  ''^t^, 
however,  iJie  rnidenoe  of  the  kings  of  Cappidocia. 
Tigranes.  the  ally  of  Mithridales  the  Great,  took 
Ihe  town  (Stnb.p.S39;  Apgaan,  J/i(Ariilc.S7),and 
carried  off  Ihe  people  with  other  Capjadocuns  to  his 
new  town  Tigranoeerta;  but  some  ot  them  returned 
atier  (he  Romans  look  Tigisnocerta,  Strahohaaaslory 
that  the  people  of  Mataca  used  the  code  of  Chsrondas 
and  kept  a  law-man  (vi>)Uft6i)  to  eip)ain  (he  law; 
his  functions  coiresponded  to  those  of  a  Roman  juris- 
consQltna  {niuxis).  The  Komao  emperor  TiMriua, 
after  the  death  of  Archelaus,  made  Cappadocia  a 
Roman  province,  and  changed  the  name  of  JLIazaca  to 
Caesaivia  (Eutnp.  vii.  11 ;  Suidas,  j.  c.  TiCfpiot). 
The  change  of  name  was  made  after  SIrabo  wrote 
his  description  of  Cappodocia.    The  first  writer  who 
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Pliny  (.i.3): 
Ptolcmj.  It  was  an  important  place  nndcr  the  later 
empire.  In  the  reign  of  Valerian  it  was  taken  by 
Sapor,  who  put  to  death  many  thousands  of  the  citi- 
zens; at  this  time  it  was  said  to  have  a  popula- 
tion of  400.000  (Zonar.  lii.  p.  630).  Justinian  af. 
terwards  repaired  Ihe  walhi  of  Caisareia  (Procop. 
AtiL  V.  4).  Csesarcia  was  Ibe  metropolis  of  Csp- 
padocia  from  the  time  of  Tiberius;  and  in  the  later 
division  of  Cappadocia  into  Prima  and  Secunda,  il 
was  the  metropoUa  of  Cappadocia  Prima.  It  was 
the  birih-place  of  Basilius  Ihe  Great,  vtbo  became 
buthop  of  Caesareia.  A.  u.  370. 

There  are  many  ruins,  and  much  mhbish  of  an- 
cient constructions  about  Kataaryek.  No  coins 
with  the  epigr»[Ji  Mazaca  are  known,  but  there  are 
numerous  medals  with  the  ejngraph  EuatSiia,  and 
Kturro/ififl,  and  Kour.  trpot  Antun. 

Strabo,  who  ia  ver7  particubr  in  his  description  of 
the  positionofMauca,  places  itabout  BOO  stadia  fnm 
Ihe  Fontus,  which  must  mean  the  province  Pimtos; 
somewhat  less  than  twice  tbia  distance  from  the 
EuF^raUa,  and  six  days'  journey  from  the  Pylaa 
Ciliciae.  He  mentions  a  river  llelas,  about  40  stadia 
from  the  city,  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates,  which 
is  manifestly  a  mistake  [MuLAs] . 


S.  or  Bilhynia.    Ptolemy  (v.  1)  gives  it  also  the 

.me  Smyrdaleia,  or  Smyidiane  in  the  Cod.  Palal., 

d  in  the  old  Ladn  version,    Dion  Chrysnslom  (O. 

'.  p.  526,  Rciske)  mentions  a  small  place  of  this. 

ino    near    Pruso.     Stephanus  (s.  v.   Kaiaiptut) 

does  nut  mention  it,  tliougb  be  adds  tliat  tliere  are 

placet  of  this  naine  besides  those  Khtch  he 

jna.     The  site  is  unknown. 
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nmd  from  Smyrna  to  Constantinople.  The  place 
was  probably  a  Cacsarea,  but  it  is  not  witliin  the 
limits  of  Biihjnia.  (Leake,  Atia  Minor j  p>  271, 
and  map.) 

3.  Ad  Anazaubum.  [Anazabbus.]  [G.L.] 

4.  A  maritime  city  of  Palestine,    founded  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  named  Caesarcia  in  honoar 
of  Caesar  Augustus.     Its  site  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  a  town  named  Tunis   Stratonis,   which, 
when  enlarged  and  adorned  with  white  marble  pa- 
laces and  other  buildings,  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
august  name  that  was  conferred  upon  it.     Chief 
among  its  wonders  was  the  harbour,  constructed 
where  before  there  had  been  only  an  open  roadstead 
on  a  dangerous  coast.     It  was  in  size  equal  to  the 
renowned  Peiraeeus,  and  was  secured  against  the 
prevalent  south-west  winds  by  a  mole  or  breakwater 
of  massive  construction,  formed  of  blocks  of  stone  of 
more  than  50  feet  in  length,  by  18  in  width,  and  9 
in  tliickness,  sunk  in  water  20  fathoms  deep.     It 
was  200  feet  in  length,  one  half  of  which  was  ex- 
posed to  the  violence  of  the  waves.     The  remainder 
was  adorned  with  towers  at  certain  intervals,  and 
laid  out  in  vaults  which  formed  hostehnes  for  the 
sailors,  in  front  of  which  was  a  ternioe  walk  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  whole  harbour,  and  forming 
an   agreeable    promenade.      The  entrance  to    the 
harbour  was  on  the  north.     The  city  constructed 
of  polished  stone  encircled  the  harbour.    It  was  fur- 
nished with  an  agora,  a   praetorium,   and    other 
public  buildings;  and  conspicuous  on  a  mound  in 
the  midst,  rose  a  temple  of  Caesar,  with  statues  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  imperial  city.    A  rock-hewn 
theatre,  and  a  spacious  circus  on  the  south  of  the 
harbour,  commanding  a  fine  sea  view,  completed  the 
adornment  of  this  pagan  monument  of  Herod's  tem- 
porising character,  on  which  he  had  spent  twelve 
years  of  zealous  and  uninterrupted  exertion,  and 
enormous  sums  of  money.    (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10.  §  6, 
AXi.  21.  §§6— 7.) 

These  great  works,  but  especially  its  commodious 
harbour,  soon  raised  Caesareia  to  the  dignity  of  a 
metropolis  (**  caput  Palaestinae,"  Tacit.  Hist.  ii.  79), 
and  it  is  so  recognised,  not  only  in  the  early  annals 
of  the  Christian  Church,  but  in  the  civil  history  of 
that  period.  It  was  the  .principal  seat  of  goveni- 
mcnt  to  the  Roman  praefects  and  to  the  titular  kings 
of  Judaea,  and  the  chief  ;;)art  of  its  inhabitants  were 
Syrians,  although  there  was  now  a  Jewish  commu- 
nity found  there,  which  had  not  been  the  case  at  an 
earlier  period  of  its  history  as  Strato's  Tower.  (^Ant. 
XX.  7.  §§  7,  9.) 

Its  name  underwent  anotlier  change,  and  Pliny 
(v.  14)  happily  identifies  the  three  names  with  the 
one  site.  **  Stratonis  turris,  eadem  Caesanea,  ab 
Hcrode  rcge  condita:  nunc  culonia  prima  Flavia,  a 
Vespasiano  Imperatore  deducta."  But  it  still  re- 
tained its  ancient  name  and  title  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
records,  as  the  metropolitan  see  of  tlie  First  Pales- 
tine; and  was  conspicuous  for  the  constancy  of  ite 
martyrs  and  confessors  in  the  various  persecutions  of 
the  Church,  but  especially  in  the  last.  (Euscb.  //. 
JtJ.  viii.  sub  fin.)  It  is  noted  also  as  the  see  of  the 
Father  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  principal 
seat  of  his  valuable  literary  labours. 

It  was  a  place  of  considerable  importance  during 
the  oocujHition  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Crusaders, 
as  one  stronghold  along  the  line  of  coast,  and  it 
fihared  the  various  fortunes  of  the  combatants  with- 
out materially  affecting  tliem. 

This  once  famous  site,  j)rincipally  interesting  as 
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the  place  where  "  the  door  of  faith  was  first  opened 
to  the  Gentiles,"  is  still  marked  by  extensive  ruins, 
situated  where  Josephus  would  teach  us  to  look  for 
them,  halfway  between  Dora  (^Tantura)  and  Joppa 
(Jaffa)^ — retaining,  in  an  Arabic  form,  the  Greek 
name  given  it  by  Herod.     The  line  of  wall  and  the 
dr)'  ditch  of  the  Crusaders'  town  may  be  clearly 
traced  along  their  whole  extent ;  but  the  ancient  city 
was  more  extensive,  and  faint  traces  of  its  walls  may 
be  still  recovered  in  parts.     The  ruins  have  served 
as  a  quarry  for  many  generations,  and  the  houses 
and  fortifications  of  Jaffa^  Acre^  Sidon^  and  even  of 
Beirout,  have  been  built  or  repaired  with  stones  from 
this  ancient  site.  Enough,  however, still  remains  to  at- 
test the  fidelity  of  the  Jewish  historian,  and  to  witness 
its  former  magnificence,  especially  in  the  massive  frag- 
ments of  its  towers  and  the  substructions  of  its  mole, 
over  which  nuy  now  be  seen  the  prostrate  columns 
of  costly  pillars  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  various 
marbles,  which  once  formed  the  portico  of  its  ter- 
raced walk.  (See  Traill's  Josephus^  voL  i.  p.  49,  &c.) 
Conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  <m  a  levelled 
platform,  are  the  substructions  of  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Crusaders,  which  doubtless  occupied  the  site  of 
the  Pagan  temple  described  by  Josephus.    [G.  W.] 
CAEISAREIA  PHILIPPI.     [Paneas.] 
CAESARELA,  DIO     [Sepphoris.] 
CAESARODU'NUM     {Kaurap^^vvov,     Ptol.  : 
Tow$\  the  chief  town  of  the  Turones  or  Turoni,  a 
Celtic  people  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire.     Caesar 
mentions  the  Turones,  but  names  no  t6wn.     It  is 
first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  the  same  name, 
Caesarodunum,  occurs  in  the  Table;  but  it  is  called 
in  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces  of  Gallia  "  civitas 
Turonorum,"  whence  die  modem  name  of  Tours. 
The  identity  of  Caesarodunum  and  Tours  is  proved 
by  the  four  roads  to  this  pkce  from  Bourges^  Poitiers, 
Orleans,  and  Angers.     The  modem  town  is  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  the  ancient  town  seems 
to  have  been  on  the  same  site,  though  this  opinion 
is  not  universally  received.     There  are  no  Roman 
remains  at  Tours,  except,  it  is  said,  some  fragments 
of  the  ancient  walls.  [G.  L.] 

C  AESARO'MAGUS  (K.(Ucap6twrfos,  Ptol. :  Beati^ 
vais),  the  capital  of  tlie  Belgic  people,  the  Bellovaci. 
Its  position  at  Beauvais  agrees  with  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  tlie  Table.  In  the 
Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces  the  "  civitas  Bellova- 
coram  "  belongs  to  Belgica  Secunda.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  name  was  Belvacus  or  Belvacum,  whence, 
by  an  ordinary  corruption  in  the  French  language, 
comes  Beauvais.  As  to  its  identity  with  Brattis- 
pantium,  see  that  article.  [G.  L.] 

CAESARO'MAGUS,  in  Britain,  is,  in  the  fit^h 
Itinerary,  the  first  station  from  London  (from  which 
it  is  distant  28  miles)  on  the  road  to  Lugnballium 
{Carlisle),  tfid  Colonia  {Colchester  or  Maldoh). 
Writtle,  near  Chelmsford,  about  25  miles  from  Lon- 
don, best  coincides  with  this  measurement.  In  the 
ninth  Itinerary,  the  same  Caesaromagus,  12  miles 
from  Canonium,  is  16  from  Durolitum,  which  is 
itself  15  from  London, — in  all  31.  This  indicates  a 
second  road.  Further  remarks  upon  this  subject 
are  made  under  Colokia.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAESE'NA  (Kaiariya,  Strab.;  Koitraii'a,  I>tol.: 
Eth.  Cacsenas,  utis :  Cesend),  a  considerable  town  of 
Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  20 
miles  from  Aiiminum,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
small  river  Sapis  (5atno).  (Strab.  v.  p.  21 6;  Plin. 
iii.  1.5.  8.  20;  Ptol.  in.  1.  §46;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  100, 
126.)    An  incidental  mention  of  its  name  m  Cicero 
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(rul  FariL  xvi.  27)  is  the  only  notice  of  it  that  oc- 
curs in  history  until  a  very  late  period;  but  after  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Emjiire  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned as  a  strong  fortress,  and  plays  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  Gotlis  with  the  generals  of 
Justinian.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  I,  ii.  11,  19,  29,  ili.  6.) 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a  fioarishing  mu- 
nicipal town  under  the  Roman  em^nre,  and  was  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  which  were  among 
the  most  highly  esteemed  that  were  produced  in 
Northern  Italy ;  a  reputation  which  they  still  retain 
at  the  present  day.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.)  It  is  distin- 
guished in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  286)  by  the  epithet 
**  Curva,"  but  the  origin  of  this  is  miknown.  The 
modem  city  of  Cegena  is  a  considerable  place,  with  a 
population  of  15,000  inhabitants.         [E.  H.  B.] 

CAE'SL\  SILVA,  one  of  the  great  forests  of 
Germany,  between  Vetera  and  the  country  of  the 
Marsi,  that  is,  the  heights  extending  between  the 
rirers  Zrtj^pe  and  Ys9el  as  far  as  Coeafdd.  (Tacit. 
Annal  i.  50.)  [L.  S.J 

CAE'TOBRIX  (Ka«T<Jffpi|,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  3),  CA- 
TOBRrOA  (/^  Ant.  p.  417),  CETOBRIGA 
(^Geog.  Rao.  iv.  23),  a  citf  of  Lusitania,  belonging 
to  the  I'urdetani,  on  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  Eme- 
rita,  12  M.  P.  E.  of  Equabona.  It  appears  to  cor- 
respond to  the  ruins  on  the  promontory  called  Troye, 
opposite  to  Setubal,  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus 
(Nonius,  c  38  ;  Mentelle,  Gtog,  Comp.  Portug.  p. 
87;  Ukcrt,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  390).  [P.  S.] 

CAI'CUS-(K<tocoy),  a  river  of  Mysia  (Herod..vi. 
28;  vii.  42),  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod  {Theog. 
343),  who,  as  well  as  the  other  poets,  fixes  the  quan- 
tity of  the  penultimate  syllable: 

Saxosumque  sonans  Hypanis,  Mysusque  Gaicus. 

Virg.  Gtorg.  iv.  370. 

Strabo  (p.  616)  says  that  the  sources  of  the 
Oaicus  are  in  a  plain,  which  plain  is  separated 
by  the  range  of  Temnus  from  the  plain  of  Apia, 
and  that  the  plain  of  Apia  lies  above  the  plain  of 
Thebe  in  the  interior.  He  adds,  tliere  also  flows 
from  Temnus  a  river  Mysios,  which  joins  the 
Caicus  below  its  source.  The  Gaicus  enters  the  sea 
30  stadia  from  Pitane,  and  soath  of  the  Gaicus  is 
Elaea,  12  stadia  from  the  river:  Elaea  was  the  port 
of  Pergamum,  which  was  on  the  Gaicus,  120  stadia 
from  Ehtea.  (Strab.  p.  615.)  At  the  source  of  the 
Gaicus,  according  to  Strabo,  was  a  place  called  Ger- 
gitlia.  The  course  of  this  river  is  not  well  known ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  the  proper  names  to  the 
branches  laid  down  in  the  ordinary  maps.  The 
modem  name  of  the  Gaicus  is  said  to  be  Aksu  or 
Bakir.  Leake  (^A$%a  Minor,  p.  269)  infers  from  the 
direction  of  L.  Sdpio's  march  (Liv.  xxxvii.  37)  from 
Troy  to  the  Uyrcanian  plain, ''  that  the  north-eastern 
branch  of  the  river  of  Bergma  (Pergamum)  which 
flows  by  Mendaria  (Gergitha?)  and  Balikesri  (Cne- 
sareia)  is  that  which  was  anciently  called  Gaicus;'* 
and  he  makes  the  Mysius  join  it  on  the  right  h&iik. 
He  adds  "  of  the  name  of  the  southem  branch 
(which  is  represented  in  our  maps)  I  have  not  found 
any  trace  in  extant  history."  The  Gaicus  as  it  seems 
is  formed  by  two  streams  which  meet  between  30 
and  40  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  it  drains  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  country.  Gramer  (^Asia  Minor, 
vol.  i.  p.  135)  misinterprets  Strabo  when  he  says 
that  the  plains  watered  by  the  Gaicus  were  at  a  very 
early  period  called  Teuthrania.  It  is  smgular  that 
the  valley  of  tlie  Gaicus  has  not  been  more  completely 
Qxamined.  [G.  L.] 
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CAIETA  (Kou^ny,  Gaietanus :  Gaeta),  a  town  of 
Latium  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  between 
Tarracina  and  Formiae,  celebrated  for  the  excellenco 
of  its  port.  It  was  situated  on  a  projecting  headland 
or  promontory  which  advances  to  some  distance  into 
the  sea,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Formiae,  and  forms 
the  northern  extremity  of  tlie  extensive  bay  anciently 
called  the  Sinus  Gaietanus,  and  still  known  as  the 
Golfo  di  Gaeta.  The  remarkable  headland  on  which 
it  stood,  with  the  subjacent  port,  could  not  &il  to  be 
noticed  from  very  early  times;  and  it  was  generally 
reported  that  Aeneas  had  touched  there  on  hb  voyage 
to  Latium,  and  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its 
being  the  burial-place  of  his  nurse  Gaieta.  (Virg. 
^  en.  vii.  1 ;  Ovid.  Met  xiv.  443 ;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3. 
87;  Mart  V.  1.  5, x. 30.8;  Solin.2.  §  13.)  Another 
and  perhaps  an  earlier  legend  connected  it  with  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  asserted  the  name  to 
have  been  originally  Al-frniSj  finm  Aeetes,  the  father 
of  Medea.  (Lycophr.  Akx.  1274 ;  Diod.  iv.  56.) 
Strabo  derives  the  name  from  a  Laconian  word, 
Koucras  or  KaidraSj  signifying  a  hollow,  on  account 
of  the  caverns  which  abounded  in  the  neighbouring 
rocks  (v.  p.  233).  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the 
name,  the  port  seems  to  have  been  frequented  from 
very  early  times,  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  great 
trade  in  the  days  of  Gicero,  who  calls  it  "  portus 
celeberrimus  et  plenLssimtis  navium;"  from  which 
very  circumstance  it  was  one  of  those  that  had  been 
recently  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Gilician 
pirates.  (Pro  leg.  Manil.  12.)  Florusalso(i.  16) 
speaks  of  tlie  nc^le  ports  of  Gaieta  and  Miscnum ; 
but  the  totcn  of  the  name  seems  to  have  been  an 
inconsiderable  place,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  possessed  separate  municipal  privil^es,  at  least 
previous  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  added 
new  works  on  a  great  scale  to  its  port,  and  appears 
to  have  much  improved  the  town  itself.  (Capit. 
Ant.  Pius,  8;  the  inscription  cited  by  Pratilli,  Via 
Appia,  ii.  4,  p.  144,  in  confirmation  of  this,  is  of 
doubtfiiil  authenticity.)  It  was  not  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Formiae  by  the  Saracens  in  the  9th 
century  that  Gaeta  rose  to  its  present  distinction, 
and  became  under  the  Normans  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable cities  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 

The  beautiful  bay  between  Gaieta  and  Formiae 
early  became  a  favourite  place  of  resort  with  the 
Romans,  and  was  studded  with  numerous  villas. 
The  greater  part  of  these  were  on  its  northern  shore, 
near  Formiae;  but  the  whole  distance  from  thence  to 
Gaieta  (about  4  miles)  was  gradually  occupied  in 
this  manner,  and  many  splendid  villas  arose  on  the 
headland  itself  and  the  adjoining  isthmus.  Among 
otliers,  we  are  told  that  Scipio  Africanus  and  Lae- 
lius  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  there,  and  amusing 
their  leisure  with  picking  up  shells  on  the  beach. 
(Gic.  de  Or.  ii.  6;  Val.  Max.  viii.  8.  1.)  Gicero 
repeatedly  alludes  to  it  as  the  port  nearest  to  For- 
miae; it  was  here  that  he  had  a  ship  waiting  ready 
for  flight  during  the  civil  war  of  Gaesar  and  Pompey 
u.  c.  49,  and  it  was  here  also  that  he  landed  imme- 
diately before  his  death,  in  order  to  take  shelter  in 
his  Formian  villa.  Some  late  writers,  indeed,  say 
that  he  was  put  to  death  at  Gaieta;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  arise  merely  from  a  confusion  between  that 
place  and  the  neighboming  Formiae.  (Gic.  ad  Att, 
i.  3,  4,  viii.  3;  Plut.  Cic.  47;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  19, 
and  Schweigh.  ad  loc. ;  Val.  Max.  i.  4.  §  5 ;  Seneo. 
Suasor.  6.)  At  a  later  period  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius  had  a  villa  here,  where  also  the  younger 
Faustina  spent  much  of  her  time.     (Gapit  AnL 
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PitUj  8,  M.  Ant.  19.)  The  ruins  of  their  palace 
are  said  to  be  still  known  by  the  name  of  //  Faus- 
Hffnano.  Besides  Uiese,  there  are  extant  at  Gaeta 
the  remains  of  a  teTii{)le  supposed  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Serapis,  and  those  of  an  aqueduct.  But  the 
most  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  remaining 
there  is  the  sepulchre  of  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  a 
circular  structure  much  resembling  the  tomb  of 
Caccilia  Metella  near  Rome,  which  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  two  rocky  hills  that  constitute  the 
headland  of  Gaeta,  and  is  vulgarly  known  as  the 
Torre  dOrlando.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  retains  its  inscription  uninjured.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  425;  Uoare's  Classical  Tour^  vol.  i.  pp. 
125—127.)  The  inscription  is  given  by  Orelli  (590). 
From  extant  vestiges  it  appears  that  a  branch  of  the 
Appiau  Way  quitted  the  main  line  of  that  road  near 
Formiae,  and  led  from  thence  to  Caieta.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAINAS  (KatVcif:  Cane).,  a  navigable  river 
of  India  intra  Gangem,  falling  into  the  Ganges 
from  the  south,  according  to  Arrian  (/fi<^.  4)  and 
Pliny  (vi.  17.  s.  21),  though  it  really  falls  into  the 
Jumna,  [P.  S.] 

CALA'BRIA  (KaXaipia)  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  SB. 
promontory,  or,  as  it  has  been  frequently  called,  the 
hed  of  Italy,  the  same  which  was  termed  by  the 
Greeks  Mbssapia  or  Iapygia.     The  use  of  these 
appellations  seems  indeed  to  have  been  sufficiently 
vague  and  fluctuating.     But,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  name  of  Iapygia,  —  which 
appears  to  have  been  the  one  first  known  among  the 
Greeks,  and  probably  in  early  times  the  only  one, — 
was  applied  by  them  not  only  to  the  peninsula  itself, 
but  to  the  whole  S£.  portion  of  Italy,  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Lucania  to  the  promontory  of  Garganus,  thus 
including  the  greater  part  of  Apulia,  as  well  as  Cala- 
bria. (Scyl.  §  14,  p.  170 ;  Pol.  iii.  88.)   Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  have  certainly  consider.^d  Apulia  as  part  of 
Iapygia  (iv.  99),  but  has  no  distinguisJiing  name 
for  the  peninsula  itself.    Neither  he  nor  Thucydides 
ever  use  Measapia  for  the  name  of  the  country,  but 
they  both  mention  the  Mestapians^  as  a  tribe  or 
nation  of  the  native  inhabitants,  to  wh>m  they  apply 
the  general  name  of  lapygians  ('I^ir.rv€t  Meaacl- 
xioi.  Her,  vii.  170;  Thuc^  vii.  33).     Polybiua  and 
Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  use  Messapia  for  the  penin- 
sula only,  as  distinguished  from  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  former  reckons  it  a  part  of  Iapygia, 
while  the  latter,  who  cm^Joys  the  Roman  name  of 
Apulia  for  the  land  of  the  Peucetians  and  Daunians, 
considers   Iapygia  and    Messa])ia  as   synonymous. 
(Pol.  iii.  88;  Stnib.  vi.  pp.  277,  282.)     Antiochus 
of  Syracuse  aUo,  »,•*  cited  by  Strabo  (p.  279),  as 
well  as  the  pretended  oracle  introduced  by  him  in 
his    narrative,    8]x.'aks   of   lapygians    as   dwelling 
in   the   neighbourhtMx.1  of  Tarciitum.     At  a  later 
peritxi  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  divided 
into  two  triljes ;  the  Sai.lentixi,  who  occupied  the 
country  near  the  lapy^inu  Promontory,  and  from 
thence  along  the  southern  coa.st  of  the  peninsula 
towards  Tarcntum  ;  and  the  Calabui,  who  appear 
to  have  been  certainly  identical  with  the  Messapians 
of  the  Greeks,  and  are  mentioned  by  that  name  on  the 
first  occasion  in  which  they  appear  in  Roman  his- 
tory.    (Fast.  Capit.  ap.  Gruter.   p.  297.)      They 
inhabited  the  northern  half  and  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, extending  to  the  confines  of  the  Peucetians,  and 
"Were  evidently  the  most  pt)werful  of  the  two  tribes, 
on  which  account  the  name  of  Calabria  came  to  be 
gradually  adopted  by  the  Romans  as  the  appellation 
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of  the  whole  district,  in  the  same  manner  as  tliat  of 
Messa[)ia  was  by  the  Greeks.    This  usage  was  firmly 
established   before  the  days  of  Augustus.    (Liv. 
xxiii.  34,  xlii.  48 :  MeU,  ii.  4  ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  282  ; 
Hor.  Carm.  i.31. 5.) 

Calabria  as  thus  defined  was  limited  on  the  west 
by  a  line  drawn  from  sea  to  sea,  beginning  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum  a  little  to  the  W.  of  that  city, 
and  stretching  acntss  the  peninsula  to  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  between  Egnatia  and    Brundusium. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  277.)     It  thus  comprised  nearly  the 
same  extent  with  the  modem  province  called  Terra 
di  Otranto.    But  the  boundary,  not  being  defined 
by  any  natural  features,  cannot  be  fixed  with  pre- 
cision, and   probably   for   administrative   purposes 
varied  at  different  times.     Thus  we  find  Frontinus 
including  in    the  "  Provinda  Calabriae "   sevenil 
cities  of  the  Peucetians  which  would,  according  to 
the  above  line  of  demarcation,  belong  to  Apulia,  and 
appear,  in  fiict,  to  have  been  commonly  so  reckoned. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  261 ;  and  see  Apulia,  p.  164.)     The 
same  remark  applies  to  Pliny's  list  of  the  '*  Cala- 
brorum  mediterrana"  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  and  it  is  in-- 
deed  probable  that  the  Calabri  or  Messapians  ori- 
ginally extended  further  to  the  W.  than  the  arbitrary 
limit  thus  fixed  by  geographers.     Strabo  appears  to 
have  considered  the  isthmus  (as  he  calls  it)  between 
Brundusium  and  Tarentum  as  much  more  strongly 
marked  by  nature  Uian  it  really  is ;  he  states  its 
breadth  at  310  stadia,  which  is  less  than  the  true 
distance  between  the  two  dties^  but  considerably 
mor«  than  the  actual  breadth,  if  measured  in  a  direct 
line  from  sea  to  sea ;  which  does  not  exceed  25  G.  miles 
or  250  stadia.     This  is,  however,  but  little  inferior 
to  the  average  breadth  of  the  province,  which  would 
indeed  be  more  properly  termed  a  great  promontory 
than  a  peninsula   strictly  so  called.     The   whole 
space  comprised  between  this  boundary  line  on  the 
W.  and  the  lapygian  promontory  is  very  unifonn  in 
its  physical  characters.     It  contains  no  mountains, 
and  scarcely  any  hills  of  considerable  elevation;  the 
range  of  rugged  and  liilly  country  which  traverses 
the  southern  part  of  Apulia  only  occupying  a  small 
ti-act  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  Calabria,  about  the 
modem  towns  of  Ottuni  and  Ceylie.    From  hence  to 
the  lapygian  Promontory  (the  Capo  di  Leitca)  there 
is  not  a  single  eminence  of  any  consequence,  the 
whole  space  being  occupied  by  broad  and  gently  un- 
dulating hills  of  very  small  elevation,  so  that  the 
town  of  Oria^  which  stands  on  a  hill  of  moderate 
height  near  the  irentrc  of  the  peninsula,  commands 
an   uninterrupted  view  to  the  sea  on  both   sides. 
(Swinburne,  Travels.,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211;  Craven, 
Travels^  p.  164.)     Hence   Virgil    has  justly   de- 
scribed the  approach  to  Italy  from  this  side  as  pre- 
senting "  a  low  coiist  of  dusky  hills."    (O&scttroa 
collea  humilemque  Italiam.,  Aen.  iii.  522.)      The 
soil  is  almost  entirely  calcareous,  consisting  of  a  sofl 
tertiary  limestone,  which   readily  absorbs   all    the 
moisture  that  falls,  so  that  not  a  single  river  and 
scarcely  even  a  rivulet  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
province.     Yet,  notmtstanding  its  aridity,  and  the 
bunung  heat  of  the  climate  in  summer,  the  country 
is  one  of  great  feilility,  and  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  having  been  once  veiy  populous  and  flourishing; 
though  much  decayed  in  his  day  from  its  former 
prosj)erity.     Its  soil  is  cspcially  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  olives,  for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  an- 
cient as  well  as  modem  times :  but  it  pr(xiuc«d  also 
excellent  wines,  as  well  as  fruit  of  various  kinds  in 
great  abundance,  and  honey  and  wool  of  the  finest 
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qoallly.  Bxit  tbe  excessive  heats  of  summer  rendered 
it  necessary  at  that  season  to  drive  the  flocks  into 
the  mountains  and  upland  vallies  of  Lucania.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  281 ;  Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  2.  §  18, 3.  §  11 ;  Colum.  vii. 
2.  §  3,  xi.  3.  §  15,  xii.  51.  §  3;  Hor.  Cwrm,  i.  31.  5, 
ju.  16, 33,  Epod.  i.  27,  EpisL  i.  7. 14.)  Virgil  also 
notices  that  it  was  infested  by  serpents  of  a  more 
formidable  character  than  were  found  in  other  parts 
of  Italy.     {Georg.  iii.  425.) 

Another  source  of  wealth  to  the  Calabrians  was 
their  excellent  breed  of  horses,  from  whence  the 
Tarentines  supplied  the  cavahry  for  which  they  were 
long  celebrated.  £ven  as  late  as  the  third  century 
B.  c.  Polybius  tells  us  that  the  Apulians  and  Mes- 
sapians  together  could  bring  into  the  field  not  less 
than  16,000  cavaliy,  of  which  probably  the  greater 
part  was  fumislied  by  the  latter  nation.  (Pol.  ii.  24.) 
At  the  present  day  the  Terra  di  Otrani^  is  still 
one  of  tlie  most  fertile  and  thickly-peopled  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  population  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula  con- 
sisted, as  already  mentioned,  of  two  different  tribes 
or  nations;  the  Messapians  or  Calabrians  proper,  and 
the  Salleutines.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  these  races  were  originally  or  essentially 
distinct.  We  have  indeed  two  different  accounts  of 
Uie  origin  of  the  Messapians :  the  one  representing 
tliem  as  a  cognate  people  with  the  Daunians  and 
Peucetians,  and  conducted  to  Italy  together  with 
them  by  the  sons  of  Lycaon,  lapyx,  Daunius,  and 
Teucetius.  (Antonin.  Liberal.  31.)  The  other  made 
lapyx  a  son  of  Daedalus,  and  the  leader  of  a  Cretan 
colony  (Antioch.  ap.  Strab.  vL  p.  279) :  which  is 
evidently  only  another  version  of  the  legend  pre- 
served by  Herodotus,  according  to  which  the  Cretans 
who  had  formed  the  army  of  Minos,  on  their  return 
from  Sicily,  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  lapygia,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  they  founded  the  city  of  Hyria,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Messapians.  (Her.  viL  l70.) 
The  Sallentines  are  also  represented  as  Cretans,  asso- 
ciated with  Locrians  and  lllyrians;  but  their  emigra- 
tion is  placed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Idomcneus,  after 
the  Trojan  War.  (Strab.  p.  281 ;  Viig.  Aen.  iii. 
400;  Varro  ap,  Prob.  ad  Virg.  Eel  vi.  31 ;  Festus 
9. 9,  Salentini,  p.  329.)  Without  attaching  any  his- 
torical value  to  these  testimonies,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  this  peninsula  was  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  belonged 
to  the  same  family  with  those  pre-Hellenic  races, 
who  are  commonly  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Pelasgic  The  legend  recorded  by  Antiochus  (JL  c.) 
which  connected  them  with  the  Bottiaeans  of  Mace- 
donia, appears  to  point  to  the  same  origin.  This 
conclusion  derives  a  great  confirmation  from  the 
recent  researches  of  Mommsen  into  the  remnants  of 
the  language  spoken  by  the  native  tribes  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  which  have  completely  established  the 
fact  that  the  dialect  of  the  Messapians  or  lapygians 
bore  but  a  very  distant  analogy  to  those  of  the  Oscan 
or  Ausonian  races,  and  was  much  more  nearly  akin 
to  Greek,  to  which,  indeed,  it  appcant  to  have  borne 
much  the  same  relation  with  the  native  dialects  of 
Macedonia  or  Crete.  The  Alexandrian  grammarian 
Seleucns  (who  flomiihed  about  100  b.  c.)  apj^ears 
to  have  preserved  some  words  of  this  language,  and 
Strabo  (p.  282)  refers  to  the  Mcssapian  tongue  as 
one  still  spoken  in  his  time:  the  numerous  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  still  existing  nuiy  be  referred  for 
tlic  roost  part  to  tlie  latter  ^gcs  of  the  Bomon  Be- 
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public.  (Mommsen,  IHa  UtUer-Italiachen  Dialecftj 
pp.  43 — 98.)  This  near  relationship  with  tlie  Hel- 
lenic races  will  explain  the  facility  with  which  the 
Messapians  appear  to  have  adopted  tlie  manners  and 
arts  of  the  Greek  settlers,  while  their  national  di- 
versity was  still  such  as  to  lead  the  Greek  colonists 
to  regard  them  as  barbarians.  (See  Thuc.  vii.  33 ; 
Pans.  Phoc.  x.  10.  §  6.)  A  question  has,  however, 
been  raised  whether  tlie  Cauiuui  were  originally  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula,  and  Niebuhr  inclines  to  regard  them  as 
intruders  of  an  Oscan  race  (vol.  i.  p.  149;  Vortrage 
uber  Lander  «.  Volktr,  p.  499).  But  the  researches 
above  alluded  to  seem  to  negative  this  conjecture, 
and  establish  the  fact  that  the  Calabrians  and  Mes- 
sapians were  the  same  tribe.  The  name  of  the 
Calabri  (KoAogpo/)  is  foimd  for  the  first  time  in 
Polybius  (x.  1) ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Boman  Fasti,  in  recording  tlmir  subjection,  employ 
the  Greek  name,  and  record  the  triumph  of  the 
consuls  of  the  ycAT  487  "de  Sallentinis  Messa^ 
jjiisque."    (Fast.  Triumph,  ap.  Gruter.  p.  297.) 

All  the  information  we  possess  concerning  the 
early  history  of  these  tribes  is  naturally  connected 
with  that  of  the  Gi-eek  colonies  established  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  especially  Tarentum.  The  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  us  concur  in  representing  the 
Mes^pians  or  lapygians  as  having  already  atbiined 
to  a  certain  degree  of  culture,  and  possessing  the 
cities  of  Hyria  and  Brundusium  at  the  period  when 
the  colony  of  Tarentum  was  founded,  about  708 
B.  c.  The  new  settlers  were  soon  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  natives,  which  are  said  to  have 
commenced  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Phalanlhus. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Tarentines  were  generally 
successful,  and  various  offerings  at  Delphi  and 
elsewhere  attested  their  repeated  victories  over  the 
lapygians,  Messapians,  and  Peucetians.  It  was 
during  one  of  these  wars  that  they  captured  and 
destroyed  the  city  of  Carbina  with  circumstances  of 
the  most  revolting  cruelty.  But  at  a  later  period 
the  Messapians  had  their  revenge,  for  in  b.  c.  473 
they  defeated  the  Tarentines  in  a  great  battle, 
with  such  slaughter  as  no  Greek  army  had  suf- 
fei-ed  down  to  that  day.  (Pans.  x.  10.  §  6, 13.  §  10 ; 
Clearch.  ap.  Athen,  xii.  p.  522;  Her.  vii.  170;  Diod. 
xi.  62;  Strab.  vi.  p.  282.)  Notwithstanding  this 
defeat  the  Tarentines  gnuiually  regained  the  as- 
cendancy, and  the  Peucetians  and  Daunians  are 
mentioned  as  joining  tlieir  alliance  against  the 
Messapians:  but  the  latter  found  powerful  auxiliaries 
in  the  Lucanians,  and  it  was  to  oppose  theu-  com- 
bined arms  tliat  the  Tarentines  successively  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  Spartan  Arehidamus  and 
Alexander  king  of  Epeirus,  the  former  of  whom  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Messapians  near  the  town  of 
Manduria,  b.  c.  338.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  281.)  But 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  districts  and  the 
frontiers  of  Lucania  thus  retained  their  warlike 
habits,  those  on  the  coast  appear  to  have  adopted 
the  refinements  of  their  Greek  neighbours,  and  had 
become  almost  as  luxurious  and  effeminate  in  their 
habits  as  the  Tarentines  themselves.  (Athen.  xii. 
p.  523.)  Hence  we  find  tliem  offering  but  little 
resistance  to  the  Boman  anns;  and  though  the 
common  danger  from  that  power  united  the  Mes- 
sapians and  Lucanians  witli  their  fonner  eneniies 
the  Tarentines,  under  the  command  of  Pyrrhus, 
after  the  defeat  of  that  monarch  and  the  submis- 
sion of  Tarentum,  a  single  campaign  sufHccd  to 
complete  the  subjection  of  the  lapygian  peninsula. 
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(Flor.  i.  20;  Zonar.  viii.  7,  p.l28 ;  Fast  Capit.  /.  c.) 
It  is  remarkable  that  throughout  this  period  the 
Sallentini  alone  are  mentioned  bj  Roman  historians; 
tlie  name  of  the  Galabri,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  province,  not  being  found  in 
history  until  after  the  Roman  conquest.  The  Sal- 
lentini are  mentioned  as  revolting  to  Hannibal  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  B.C.  213,  but  were  again 
reduced  to  subjection.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxvii.36.) 

Calabria  was  includ^  by  Augustus  in  the  Second 
Region  of  Italy;  and  under  the  Roman  empire 
appears  to  have  been  generally  united  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  with  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Apulia,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lucnnia  was  with 
Bruttium,  though  we  sometimes  find  them  sepa- 
rated, and  it  is  clear  that  Calabria  was  never  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  Apulia.  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
8.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  pp.  260,  261;  Notit.  Dign.  ii. 
pp^  64,  125;  Orell.  Inscr.  1 126,  1178, 2570, 3764.) 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  its  possession 
was  long  and  fiercely  disputed  between  die  Greek 
emperors  and  the  Goths,  the  Lombards  and  the 
Saracens:  but  from  its  proximity  to  the  shores  of 
Greece  it  was  one  of  the  last  portions  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  in  which  the  Byzantine  emperors  main- 
tained a  footing;  nor  were  they  finally  expelled  till 
the  establishment  of  the  Norman  monarchy  in  the 
11th  century.  It  is  to  this  period  that  we  must 
refer  the  singular  change  by  which  the  name  of 
Calabria  was  transferred  from  the  province  so  de- 
signated by  tlie  Romans  to  the  region  now  known 
by  that  name,  which  coincides  nearly  with  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  Bruttium.  The  cause,  as  well  as 
the  exact  period  of  this  transfer,  is  uncertain;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Byzantines  extended  tlie 
name  of  Calabria  to  all  their  possessions  in  the  S. 
of  Italy,  and  that  when  these  were  reduced  to  a 
small  part  of  the  S£.  peninsula  about  Hydruntum 
and  the  lapygian  promontory,  they  still  comprised 
the  greater  part  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  to  which, 
as  the  more  important  possession,  the  name  of  Cala- 
bria thus  came  to  be  more  particularly  attached. 
Paulus  Diaconns  in  the  8th  century  still  employs 
the  name  of  Calabria  in  the  Roman  sense;  but  the 
usage  of  Italian  writers  of  tlie  10th  and  11th  cen- 
turies was  very  fluctuating,  and  we  find  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  as  well  as  Liutprand  of  Cremona 
in  the  1 0th  century,  applying  the  name  of  Calabria, 
sometimes  vaguely  to  tiie  whole  of  Southern  Italy, 
sometimes  to  the  Bruttian  peninsula  in  particular. 
After  the  Norman  conquest  the  name  of  Calabria 
seems  to  have  been  definitively  established  in  its 
modem  sense  as  applied  only  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy,  the  ancient  Bruttium.  (P.  Diac. 
JlisL  Ijang.  ii.  22 ;  Const.  Poi-phyr.  de  Provinc.  ii. 
10,  11;  Liutpr.  Cremon.  iv.  12;  Lupus  Protospat. 
ad  arm.  901 ,  981 ;  and  other  chroniclers  in  Muratori, 
Scrlptores  Jier.  JtcU.  vol.  v.) 

The  whole  province  of  Calabria  does  not  contain 
a  single  stream  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  termed 
a  river.  Pliny  mentions  on  the  N.  const  a  river  of 
the  name  of  lapyx,  the  situation  of  which  is  wholly 
unknown;  another,  which  he  calls  Pactius,  was 
situated  (as  we  learn  from  the  Tabula,  where  the 
name  is  written  laaiium)  between  Brundusium  and 
Balelium,  and  probably  answers  to  the  modem 
Canale  del  Cefalo,  which  is  a  more  watercourse. 
On  the  S.  coiist  the  two  little  rivers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarentiim,  called  the  Galaesus  and  the 
Taras,  though  much  mure  celebrated,  are  scarcely 
more  considerable. 
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Strabo  tells  us  (p.  281 )  that  the  lapygian  penin- 
sula in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  contained  thirteen 
cities,  but  that  these  were  in  his  time  all  decayed 
and  reduced  to  small  towns,  except  Brundusium  and 
Tarentum.  B4»ides  these  two  important  cities,  wo 
find  the  following  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  others,  of  which  the  sites  can  be  fixed  with 
certainty.  Beginning  from  Brundusium,  and  pro- 
ceeding southwards  to  the  lapygian  Promontory, 
were  Balbtium,  Lupiae,  Rudiae,  Hydrustum, 
Castuum  MiNERVAB,  Basta,  and  Vehetum. 
Close  to  the  promontory  there  stood  a  small  town 
called  Leuca,  from  which  the  headland  itself  is 
now  called  Capo  di  Leuca  [Iapyoium  Puom.]; 
from  thence  towards  Tarentum  we  find  either  on  or 
near  the  coast,  Uxentum,  Aletium,  Callipolis, 
Neketcm,  and  Manduria.  In  the  interior,  on 
the  confines  of  Apulia,  was  Caelia,  and  on  the 
road  from  Tarentum  to  Bmndnsium  stood  Hyria  or 
Uria,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Messapians.  South 
of  this,  and  still  in  the  interior,  were  Solbtum, 
Sturnium,  and  Fratuertium.  Bauota  or  Bau- 
bota  (Batfora),  a  town  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
as  an  inland  city  of  the  Sallentini,  has  been  placed 
conjecturally  at  Pasabita,  Carbina  (Athen.  L  c.) 
is  supposed  by  Romanelli  to  be  the  modem  Caro- 
vigno,  Sallentia,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanns 
Byzantinus  («.  v.),  is  quite  unknown,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a  town  of  the  name. 
[Sallektini.]  Messapia  (Plin.)  is  supposed  by 
Italian  topographers  to  be  Mesagne,  between  Taren- 
tum and  Bmndnsium,  but  there  is  great  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  name.  The  two  timiis  of 
Mesochoron  and  Scamnum,  placed  by  the  Tabula 
upon  the  same  line  of  road,  would  appear  fix>m  the 
distances  given  to  correspond  with  the  villages  now 
called  Grottaglie  and  Latiano,  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 
pp.115,  129.)  The  Portns  Sasina,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  the  point  where  the  peninsula  was  the 
narrowest,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Porto 
Cesar&>f  about  half  way  between  Taranto  and  GaU 
/»po/t  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  51);  while  the  Portns 
Tarentinus,  placed  by  the  same  author  between 
Bmndnsium  and  Hydruntum,  has  been  identified 
with  a  large  saltwater  lake  N.  of  OtrantOj  now 
called  Limene ;  the  Statio  Miltopae  (Plin.  l,c.) 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
but  the  site  assigned  it  at  Torre  di  S.  Cataldo  is 
purely  conjectural.     (Id.  pp.  81, 106.) 

The  names  of  Senum  and  Sarmadinm,  found  in 
many  MSS.  and  editions  of  Pliny,  rest  on  very 
doubtful  authority. 

The  only  islands  off  the  coast  of  Calabria  arc  some 
mere  rocks  immediately  at  the  entrance  of  the  port 
of  Brundusium,  one  of  which  is  baid  to  have  been 
called  Barra  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30;  Fest.  v.  Barium); 
and  two  rocky  islets,  scarcely  more  considcniblc,  off 
the  port  of  Tarentum,  known  as  the  CiioKiiADES. 
(Thuc.  vii.  33.) 

The  only  ancient  lines  of  roads  in  Calabria  were : 
one  that  led  from  Brundusium  to  the  Sallentine  or 
lapygian  Promontory,  another  from  Tarentum  to 
the  same  point :  and  a  cross  line  from  Bmndnsium 
direct  to  Tarentum.  The  first  appears  to  have  been 
a  continuation  of  the  Via  Tngana,  and  was  probably 
constmcted  by  that  emperor.  It  proceeded  from 
Brundusium  through  Lupiae  to  Hydrantum,  and 
thence  along  the  coast  by  Castra  Minervae  to  the 
Promontory,  thence  the  southem  line  led  by  Veretum, 
Uxentum,  Aletia,  Neretum  and  Manduria  to  Ta- 
rentum.    The  distance  from  Brundusium  to  Ta- 
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r^Titum  by  the  cross  road  is  given  in  the  Ttin.  Ant. 
(p.  119)  at  44  M.  P.;  the  Tabula  gives  three  inter- 
mediate stations :  Mesochoro,  Urbius  and  Scamnum : 
all  three  of  which  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown. 

For  the  modem  geography  of  this  part  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  for  local  details  concerning  the  ancient  re- 
mains still  visible,  see  the  work  of  Antonio  dei 
Ferrari  (commonly  called,  from  the  name  of  his 
birthplace,  Galateo),  Dt  Situ  Japygiae  (first  pub- 
lished at  Basle  in  1558,  and  reprinted  by  Burmann 
in  the  Thesaurus  ArUiquUatum  Italiae,  vol.  ix. 
part  v.),  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  valuable  of 
its  class ;  also  Romanelli,  Topografia  del  Regno  di 
Napolif  vol.  ii. ;  Swinburne,  Travels  in  the  Two 
Sicilies^  vol.  i.  p.  205,  foil;  Keppel  Craven,  Tour 
through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Naples^  pp.  120 
—190.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALACHE'NE  (Ka\oxi?»'^,  Strab.  xi.  p.  529, 
xvi.  p.  735),  a  district  of  Assyria,  probably  the  same 
as  that  called  by  Ptolemy  Calacine  (KoAoucii^,  Ptol 
vi.  1.  §  2).  It  appears  from  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  735)  to 
have  been  in  the  Wcinity  of  Ninus  (Nineveh),  and  it 
has  therefore  been  supposed  by  Bochart  and  others 
to  have  derived  its  name  firom  Calach,  one  of  the 
primeval  cities  attributed  to  Nimrod  or  his  lieutenant 
Ashur.  The  actual  situation  of  Calach  has  been 
much  debated;  the  latest  supposition  is  that  of 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  who  is  inclined  to  identify  it 
with  the  ruins  of  Nimrud,  Ptolemy  appears  to  con- 
sider it  adjacent  to  the  Armenian  mountains,  and 
classes  it  with  Arrapachitis,  Adiabene,  and  Arbelitis. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  be  connected  with 
another  town  of  a  similar  name,  Chalach,  to  which 
the  Israelites  were  transported  by  the  King  of  As- 
syria (2  Kings  J  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11);  and  Bochart  has 
even  supposed  the  people  called  by  Pliny  Classitae 
ought  really  to  be  Calachitae.  (Rawlinson,  Comment 
on  Cuneiform  Inscr.  Lond.  1850.)  [V.] 

CALACTE,  or  CALE  ACTE  (Ka\aiCTo,  Ptol.: 
KoA^  'Akt^,  Dlod.  et  al.:  Eth.  KoAourrtvos,  Calac- 
tinus :  Caronia)^  a  city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  about 
half  way  between  Tyndaris  and  Cephaloedium.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  beauty  of  the  neighbouring 
country ;  the  whole  of  this  strip  of  coast  between  the 
Montes  Heraei  and  the  sea  being  called  by  the  Greek 
settlers  from  an  early  period,  "  the  Fair  Shore  "  (ri 
KoA^  *Airr^).  Its  b^uty  and  fertility  had  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  the  Zanclaeans,  who  in 
consequence  invited  the  Samians  and  Milesians  (after 
the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  B.C.  494)  to 
establish  themselves  on  this  part  of  the  Sicilian 
coast.  Events,  however,  turned  their  attention  else- 
where, and  they  ended  with  occupying  Zancle  itself. 
(Herod,  vi.  22,  23.)  At  a  later  period  the  project 
was  resumed  by  the  Sicilian  chief  Ducetius,  who, 
after  his  expulsion  from  Sicily  and  his  exile  at  Co- 
rinth, returned  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  colonists 
from  the  Peloponnese ;  and  having  obtained  much 
support  from  the  neighbouring  Siculi,  especially 
from  Archonides,  dynast  of  Herbita,  founded  a  city 
on  the  coast,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  first 
called,  like  the  region  itself,  Cale  Acte,  a  name  af- 
terwards contracted  into  Calacte.  (Diod.  xii.  8,  29.) 
The  new  colony  appears  to  have  risen  rapidly  into  a 
fk)urishing  town;  but  we  have  no  subsequent  ac- 
count of  its  fortunes.  Its  coins  testify  its  continued 
existence  as  an  independent  city  previous  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Roman  dominion ;  and  it  ap^ienrs  to  have 
been  in  Cicero's  time  a  considerable  municipal  town. 
(Cic.  m  Verr.  iii.  43,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  37.)  Silius 
Italicus  speaks  of  it  as  abounding  in  fish,  "  littus 
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piscosa  Calacte  "  (xiv.  251);  and  its  name,  though 
omitted  by  Pliny,  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in 
the  Itineraries;  but  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  regard  to  its  position.  The  distances  given  in 
the  Tabula,  however  (12  M.  P.  from  Alaesa,  and  30 
M.  P.  from  Cephaloedium),  coincide  with  the  site  of 
the  modem  village  of  Caroniay  on  the  shore  below 
which  Fazello  tells  us  that  ruins  and  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  city  were  still  visible  in  his  time.  Cluverius, 
who  visited  the  locality,  speaks  with  admiration  of 
the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  "  littoris  excellens  amoenitas  et  pulchritude,'* 
which  rendered  it  fully  worthy  of  its  ancient  name. 
(Cluver.  SicU.  p.  291 ;  Fazell.  i.  p.  383;  Tab.  Pent, 
Itin.  Ant,  p.  92  ;  where  the  numbers,  however, 
are  certainly  conrupt.)  The  celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician Caecilius,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, was  a  native  of  Calacte  (or,  as  Athenaeus 
writes  it,  Cale  Acte),  whence  he  derived  the  surname 
of  Calactinus.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  272.)         [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  CALACTE. 

CALAGUM,  seems  to  be  a  town  of  the  Meldi,  a 
Gallic  people  on  the  Matrona  (Mame).  If  latinnm 
is  MeauXj  Calagum  of  the  Table  may  be  Chailly, 
which  is  placed  in  the  Table  at  18  M.  P.  from  Fixtu- 
inum,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  latinnm.     [G.L.] 

CALAGURRIS  (Calagorris,  Calaguris,  KoArf- 
yovptSj  Strab.  iii.  p.  161 ;  KoKdyvpov,  Appian.  B.  C. 
i.  112:  Eth.  Calagurritani :  Calahorra),  a  city  of 
the  Vascones,  in  llispania  Tarraconensis,  stood  upon 
a  rocky  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Iberus 
(Auson.  Epist.  xxv.  57,  haerens  scopuiis  Calo- 
gorris)^  on  the  high  road  from  Caesaraugusta  (Za- 
ragoza)  to  LegioVII.  Gemina  (^Leon)^  49  M.  P.  above 
the  former  city  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  393).  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  Celtiberian  War  (b.  c.  186:  Liv. 
xxxix.  21);  but  it  obtained  a  horrible  celebrity  in 
the  war  with  Sertorius,  by  whom  it  was  success- 
fully defended  against  Pompcy.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  cities  which  remained  faithful  to  Sertorius;  and, 
after  his  death,  the  people  of  Calagnrris  resolved  to 
share  his  fate.  Besieged  by  Pompey's  legate  Afra- 
nius,  tliey  added  to  an  heroic  obstinacy  like  that  of 
Sau^mtum,  Numantia,  and  Zaragoza^  a  feature  of 
horror  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history :  in 
the  extremity  of  famine,  the  citizens  slaughtered 
their  wives  and  children,  and,  after  satisfying  pre- 
sent hunger,  salted  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  for 
future  use  !  The  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
city  put  an  end  to  the  Sertorian  War  (Strab.  /.  c. ; 
Liv.  Fr.  xcl,  Epit.  xciil;  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  112; 
Flor.  iii.  23;  Val.  Max.  vil  6,  ext.  3;  Juv.  xv.  93; 
Oros.  v.  23). 

Under  the  empire,  Calagnrris  was  a  municipium 
with  the  civitas  Romana,  and  belonged  to  the  con- 
ventus  of  Caesaraugusta  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4).  It  was 
sumamcd  Nassica  in  contra-distinction  to  Cala- 
GURRis  FiDui^RiA,  a  Stipendiary  town  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (Liv.  Fr.  xci.;  Plin.  /.  c.  calls  the 
peoples  respectively  Calaguritani  Nassici  and  Calo' 
guritani  Fibularenses).  The  latter  place  seems  to 
be  the  Calagnrris  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  fomiing 
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one  community  with  Osca  (B,  C.  i.  60:  Calaguri- 
tani,  qui  crant  cam  Oiiceusibus  contributi),  and 
must  be  looked  for  near  Osca,  in  all  probability  at 
LoarrSf  NW.  of  ffuesca;  but  several  writers  take 
Loarre  for  Cala^rris  Nassica  and  Calahorra  for 
the  other.  (See  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1,  p.  447.) 

Whichever  way  the  question  of  name  be  decided, 
there  still  remains  some  doubt  whether  the  city  N. 
of  the  Ebro  (^Loarre),  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  on 
account  of  its  close  connection  with  Osca,  as  the  one 
so  renowned  in  the  Sertorian  War.  A  simiUr  doubt 
affects  the  numerous  coins  which  betir  the  name  of 
Caiagurris;  but  the  best  numismatists  regard  them 
as  belonging  all  to  Calagurris  Nas^ica.  They  are 
all  of  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the 
various  epigraphs  give  the  city  the  surnames,  some- 
times of  Nassica,  sometimes  of  Julia,  and  testify 
to  its  having  been  a  municipium.  (FUirez,  Afed,  de 
E»p.  vol.  i.  p.  255,  vol.  iii.  p.  22  ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  34,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  67 ;  Sestini,  Afed.  lap.  p.  1 19 ; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  39 — 41 ;  Rasche,  ».  r.)  The  fa- 
vour it  enjoyed  under  Augustus  is  shown  by  the  &ct 
that  he  had  a  body-guard  of  its  people  (Suet.  Octav, 
49). 

Calagurris  {Calahorra,  in  this  case,  without 
doubt)  is  celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  rhetorician  Qiiinctilian,  and,  according 
to  some,  of  the  iir^t  Ciiristian  poet,  Prudeutius, 
whom  others  make  a  native  of  Caesaraugusta. 
(Auson.  cfe  Prof.  i.  7;  Prudent.  Hymn.  iv.  31,  Pe- 
rusteph.i.  117).  [P.  S.] 

CALAGUlililS,  a  place  in  A'^uitania,  ou  the  road 
between  Lugdunum  Conveuarum  and  Tulosa,  accord- 
ing to  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  in  marked  26  M.  P. 
from  Lugdunum.  D'Anville  fixes  it  at  Cazeres^ 
others  at  S.  Afartorris,  botii  of  them  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Garonne^  in  the  department  of  IJaute- 
Garonne,  The  distance  from  Lugdunum  {St.  Ber- 
trand  de  Comminges)  must  be  meusui-ed  along  the 
Garonne.  The  places  between  Calagurris  and  To- 
lotia,  namely  A:}uac  Siccae  and  Vemosole,  seem  to 
be  identified  by  their  nam&s,  and  Calagurris  ought 
not  to  be  doubtful.  Cazeres  and  S.  Mar  (orris  are 
not  far  distant  from  one  another,  and  mosaic  pave* 
ments  and  other  remains  are  said  to  have  been  found 
at  one  or  both.  [G.  L.] 

CALAMA  (t&  KoAo/ia,  Arrian,  Ind,  26),  a  small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which  was  visited  by 
Nearchus  and  his  fleet.  The  modem  name  appears 
to  be  ChurmuL  In  an  old  Portuguese  map  the 
place  is  called  Rio  de  la  Kalametay  which  seems,  as 
Vincent  has  suggested,  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  ancient  form  Kalama  and  the  more  modern 
CkurmtU,  (Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  vol.  L 
p.  239.)  [V.] 

CALAMAE  (KaA(£fiai),  a  village  of  Messenia 
near  Limiiae,  and  at  no  great  di»tance  from  the 
frontiers  of  Laconia,  is  repivseuted  by  the  modern 
village  of  Kalumi,  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  NW.  of  Kalamdta:  the  latter  is  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Therae,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Kaldmi.  (Pans.  iv.  31.  §  3;  Pol.  v.  92;  Leake, 
Mofea,  vol.  i.  p.  362,  Peloponnesiaca^  p.  183;  Bo- 
llaye,  Reckerchea,  p.  105;  Koss,  JieUen  tin  Pelo- 
ponnes,  p.  2.) 

CALAMl'XAE.  Pliny  (ii.  95,  and  Harduin's 
Note)  mentions  among  floating  ii>land.s  some  called 
Calaminaein  Lydia.  See  Groskurd's  Notc(rra;w/. 
ofStrabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  624).  [G.  L.] 

CALAMUS  (KttAa^ios),  a  town  of  I'hoenicia, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  17)  as  following   Trieris. 


CALATIA. 

Po1}4)iu;^  (v.  68)' speaks  of  it  being  burnt  down  by- 
Antiochus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CALAMYDE,  a  city  of  Crete,  of  which  the  Coast- 
describer  {Geogr.  Graec.  Mm,  vol.  ii.  p.  496),  who 
alone  has  recorded  the  name  of  the  place,  says  tliat 
it  was  to  the  W.  of  Lissus  and  30  stadia  from  Criu- 
Metopon.  Mr.  Pashley  {Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  124)  has 
fixed  the  site  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  between  the 
vallies  Kontokyneghi  and  Kdnlanos:  on  the  W.  and 
SW.  sides  of  the  city  the  walls  may  be  traced  for 
300  or  400  paces;  on  the  E.  they  extend  about  100 
paces;  while  on  the  S.  the  ridge  narrows,  and  the 
wall,  adapting  itself  to  the  natural  features  of  the 
hill,  has  not  a  length  of  more  than  20  paces.  This 
wall  is  composed  of  polygonal  stones,  which  have  not 
been  touched  by  the  chisel.  [E.  B.  J.J 

CALARNA.     [Aknae-] 

CALASARNA  (KaA.d<fapya),  a  town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Lucania,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (vi.  p. 
254),  who  affords  no  clue  to  its  position.  It  has 
been  placed  by  Italian  topographers  in  Bruttium 
(Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  215);  but  Strabo,  who  mentions 
it  together  with  Gkumentum  and  Vertmae  (the 
latter  of  which  is  equally  unknown),  assigns  them 
all  three  to  Lucania.  [E.  U.  B.] 

CALAl'HA'NA,  a  town  of  Thessaly  in  the  dis- 
trict Thessalioti  •,  of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.xzxii.  13.) 

CALATHIUS  MONS.     TMessknia.] 

CALA'TIA  {KoKaria:  Eth.  Calatiuus),  was  the 
name  of  two  cities  on  the  confines  of  Samuiimi  and 
Campania,  which,  from  their  proximity,  liave  often 
been  confounded  with  one  another.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  tell  to  which  of  the  two  some 
passages  of  ancient  writere  refer.  1.  A  city  of 
Samnium,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  the  site 
of  which  is  retained  by  the  modern  Caiazzo^  a  small 
town  on  a  hill,  about  a  mile  N.  of  that  river,  and 
10  miles  NE.  of  Capua.  This  is  certainly  the  town 
meant  by  Livy,  when  he  speaks  of  Hannibal  as  de- 
scending from  Samnium  into  Campania  "  per  Alii- 
fanum  Ca/a^'num^i^e  et  Calenum  agrum"  (xxii.  13), 
and  again  in  another  passage  (xxiii.  14)  he  describes 
Marcellus  as  marching  from  Casilinum  to  Calatia, 
and  tlience  crossing  the  Vultumus,  and  proceeding 
by  SaticuU  and  Suessula  to  Nula.  Here  also  the 
Samnite  Calatia,  north  of  the  Vultumus,  must  be 
the  one  intended.  At  an  earlier  period  we  find  it 
repeatedly  noticed  during  the  wars  of  tlie  Romans 
with  the  Samnites,  and  always  in  connection  with 
places  in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus. 
Thus,  in  b.  c.  305,  Calatia  and  Sora  were  taken 
by  the  latter  (Li v.  ix.  43);  seven  years  before  we 
are  told  that  Atina  and  Calatia  were  taken  by 
the  consul  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  (Id.  ix  28) :  and 
there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the  Calatia,  where 
the  Roman  legions  were  encamped  previous  to  tlie 
disaster  of  the  Caudine  Forks  (Id.  ix.  2),  was  also 
the  Samnite  and  not  the  Campanian  city.  [Cait- 
DiUM.]  But  after  the  Second  Punic  War  we  find 
no  notice  in  history,  which  appears  to  refer  to  it,  and 
it  probably  declined,  like  mo^t  of  the  Samnite  lowns, 
after  the  time  of  Sulla.  Inscriptions,  however,  still 
prcaerved  at  Caiazzo,  attest  its  existence  as  a  con- 
siderable municipal  town  under  the  Roman  Empire: 
and  a  portion  of  the  ancient  walls,  of  a  very  massive 
ttylc  of  constmction,  is  still  visible.  (lionianelli, 
vol.  ii.  p.  430— 434;  Maffei,  3fw.  Veron.  p.  354; 
Oi'ell.  Inscr,  140.)  In  one  of  these  inscriptions 
we  find  the  name  written  "  Mun.  Caiat : "  and  the 
same  Ibmi  occurs  on  coins  which  have  the  legend 
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•  2.  A  city  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  Appian 
Way,  between  Capua  and  Beneventum.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  249,  Ti.  p.  203.)  Strabo's  precise  testimony  on 
this  point  is  confirmed  by  the  Tab.  Pent,  which 
places  it  six  miles  from  Capua,  as  well  as  by  Appian 
(A  C  iii.  40),  who  speaks  of  Calatia  and  Casiliuum 
as  two  towns  on  the  opposite  sides  of  Capua. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
Campanian  town  of  the  name,  quite  distinct  from 
that  N.  of  the  Vultumus,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  exist&ice  of  ruins  at  a  place  still  called  le 
Galazze,  about  half  way  between  Caserta  and  Mad- 
dalonL  (Holsten.  Not  ad  Cluver.  p.  268!;  Pelle- 
grini, DUcorti  delta  Campania,  vol.  i.  p.  372 ;  Ko- 
manelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  588.) 

The  following  historical  notices  evidently  relate  to 
this  city.  In  b.c.  216,  the  Atellani  and  Calatini 
are  mentioned  as  revolting  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (Li v.  xxii.  61):  but  in  B.C.  211, 
both  cities  were  again  reduced  to  submission,  and 
severely  punished  by  the  Romans  for  their  defection. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  inhabitants  of  Atclla  were 
compelled  to  remove  to  Calatia.  (Liv.  xxvi.  16,  34, 
zxvii.  3.)  The  latter  appears,  again,  to  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  Social  War,  and  was  punished 
for  this  by  Sulla,  who  incorporated  it  with  the  ter- 
ritory of  Capua,  as  a  dependency  of  that  city.  But 
it  was  restored  to  independence  by  Caesar,  and  a  colony 
of  veterans  established  there,  who  after  his  death  were 
among  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Octavian. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  232;  Appian,  B.  C  iii.  40;  Cic.  ad 
AU.  xvi.  8;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  61;  Zumpt,  de  Colon. 
pp.  252, 296.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  town  still 
fioorishing  in  his  time,  and  its  continued  municipal 
existence  is  attested  by  inscriptions,  as  well  as  by 
Pliny  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Grutcr.  fnscr.  p.  59.  6);  but 
it  must  have  subsequently  fallen  into  decay,  as  not- 
withstanding its  position  on  the  Via  Appia,  the  name 
is  omitted  by  two  out  of  the  three  Itineraries.  It 
was  probably,  therefore,  at  this  time  a  mere  village: 
the  period  of  its  final  extinction  is  unknown ;  but  a 
church  of  S.  Maria  ad  Calatiam  is  mentioned  in 
ecclesiastical  records  as  late  as  the  12th  century. 
(Pellegrini,  I.  c.  p.  374.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALATUM.     [Galatum.! 

CALAURKIA  (KaXavpua:  Eth.  KaXavptlrns), 
a  small  island  in  the  Saronic  gulf  opposite  Pogon, 
the  harbour  of  Troezen.  It  possessed  an  ancient 
temple  of  Poseidon,  which  was  considered  an  invio- 
lable asylum;  and  this  god  is  said  to  have  received 
the  island  from  Apollo  in  exchange  for  Delos.  The 
temple  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  an  ancient  Am- 
phictyony,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
seven  cities  of  Hermione,  Epidaurus,  Aegina,  Athens, 
Prasiae,  Naupliai  and  Orchomenus  of  Boeotia:  the 
place  of  Nauplia  was  subseijuently  repre.scnted  by 
Argos,  and  that  «)f  Prasiae  by  Sparta.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  374;  Pans.  ii.  33.  §  2.) 

It  was  in  tliis  temple  that  Demosthenes  took  re- 
fnge  when  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
poison.  The  inhabitants  of  Calaureia  erected  a 
statue  to  the  great  orator  within  the  peribolus  of  the 
temple,  and  paid  divine  honours  to  him.  (Strab. 
Paos.  //.  cc;  Plut.  Dem.  29,  seq.;  Lucian,  Encom, 
JJem.  28,  Keq.) 

Strabo  says  (viii.  pp.  369,  373),  that  Calaureia 
was  30  stadia  in  circuit,  and  was  separated  from 
the  continent  bv  a  strait  of  four  stadia.  Pausnnias 
(/.  £.)  mentions  a  second  island  in  the  immediate 
TJciflity  named  SniAEUiAj  afterwards  Uiera,  con- 
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taining  a  temple  of  Athena  Apaturia,  and  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  strait  so  narrow  and  shallow 
that  there  was  a  passage  over  it  on  foot.  At  present 
there  is  only  one  island;  but  as  this  island  consists 
of  two  hilly  peninsulas  united  by  a  nan-ow  sandbank, 
we  may  conclude  with  Leake  that  this  bank  is  of 
recent  formation,  and  that  the  present  island  com- 
prehends what  was  formerly  the  two  islands  of  Ca- 
laureia and  Hiera.  It  is  now  called  Poro,  or  the 
ford,  because  the  narrow  strait  is  fordable,  as  it  was 
In  ancient  times. 

The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Poseidon  were  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Chandler  in  1765,  near  the  centre  of 
the  island.  He  found  here  a  small  Doric  temple, 
reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  heap  of  ruins;  and  even 
most  of  them  have  since  been  carried  oflf  for  building 
purposes.  (Chandler,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  261 ;  Leake, 
Moreoj  vol.  ii.  p.  450,  seq.;  Ross,  Wandertm^en  in 
Griechenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  seq.) 

CALBIS.     [Indus.] 

CALCAlilA,  a  place  in  southern  Gallia,  on  the 
road  from  Marseille  to  Fossae  Marianae  or  Foz-leS' 
Martiffues,  14  M.  P.  fzvm  Massilia,  and  34  from 
Fossae  Marianae.  This  road  must  have  run  irom 
Marseille  round  the  Etang  de  Berre,  and  the  dis- 
tances lead  us  to  place  Calcaria  at  the  ford  of  the 
Cadiere,  14  M.  P.  from  Marseille,  [G.  L.] 

CALCA'RIA,  in  Britain,  distant,  in  the  second 
Itinerary,  9  miles  from  Eburacum  (York),  The 
termination  -caster,  the  presence  of  Roman  remains, 
and  the  geological  condition  of  the  country,  all  point 
to  the  present  town  of  Tadauter,  as  tlie  modem 
equivalent  So  does  the  distance.  Newton  Kyme, 
a  little  higher  up  the  river,  has  by  some  writers  been 
preferred:  the  general  opinion,  however,  favours 
Tadcaster.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CALCUA.     [Nalcua.] 

CALE  or  CALEM  {Porto  or  Oporto),  a  city  on 
the  S.  border  of  Gallaecia,  in  Spain,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Durius  (Dowo)  near  its  mouUi ;  and  on  the 
high  road  from  Olisipo  to  Brncnra  Augusta,  35  M.  P. 
south  of  the  latter  place.  (Sallust.  ap.  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  728,  reading  Gallaecia  for  Gallia; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  421 ;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  xxi.  5,  xiv.  70.) 
It  may  possibly  be  the  Caladunim  (KoAciSovi'ov) 
of  Ptolemy,  the  termination  denoting  its  situation  on 
a  hill  (ii.  6.  §  39).  Though  thus  barely  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  its  pobition  must  early  have 
made  it  a  considerable  port ;  so  that  it  came  to  be 
called  Partus  Cale,  whence  the  name  of  Portugal 
has  been  derived.  The  modem  city  0-Porto  (i.  c. 
the  Port)  stands  a  little  E.  of  the  site  of  Cale,  which 
is  believed  to  be  occupied  by  the  market  town  of 
Gaya.  [P.  S.] 

CALE-ACTE  (KaX)?  'A/rri^:  E(h.  KaXoKrlrrii, 
KoAooiCTiTf^s,  Ka\aKTa7os,  KaKodxrios,  Stcph.  B.: 
Akte),  a  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete,  whose  domain 
was  probably  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Phalasamian, 
and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Polyrrhenian  territory. 
A  district  called  Akte,  in  the  region  of  Mesoghia,  htts 
been  identifieii  with  it.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p. 
57.)  This  place  has  been  by  some  commentators 
on  the  New  Testament  confounded  with  the  Fair 
Havens  (KoAol  Atfi4vfs),  to  which  St.  Paul  came  in 
his  voyage  to  Italy  (Acts,  xxvii.  8),  and  which  is 
situated  on  the  S.  of  the  island.  (Hocck,  Kreta,  voL 
i.  p.  440.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CALEDO'NIA  {Eth.  Cale<limiu8),  the  nortljcm 
part  of  Britannia.  The  name  is  variously  derived. 
In  the  present  Welsh,  celydd  =  a  slieltered  place,  a 
retreat,  ^  woodg  skelter  (see  Owen's  Diet.),  the 
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plural  form  of  which  is  cekddon.  In  the  sanie 
hingaage  called  =  thistle  stalks.  Name  for  name, 
the  former  of  these  words  gives  ns  tlie  preferable 
etymology  for  Caledonia.  Gruwth  for  growth,  that 
of  the  thutle  predominates  over  that  of  timber.  As 
&r  as  the  opinion  of  the  native  critics  goes,  the  former 
etymology  is  the  more  current 

Whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  the  root  Ceded 
(or  Caledon)  is  British.  It  may  or  may  not  have 
been  native  as  well,  ».  e.  if  we  suppose  (adoubtful 
point)  that  the  Caledonii  were  notably  different  from 
the  Britanni.  Pliny  (iv.  16.  s.  3D)  is  the  first 
author  in  whose  text  it  appears;  but,  as  it  appears 
in  Ptulemy  (ii.  3)  also,  axid  as  Ptolemy's  sources 
were  in  certain  cases  earlier  than  those  of  Pliny,  or 
even  Caesar,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  it  to 
have  been  a  name  one  whit  newer  than  that  of  any 
otlier  ancient  nation.  The  Dicalidones  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxvii.  8)  are  most  probably  the  same 
population  under  a  dedgnation  augmented  by  a  de- 
rivational or  inflexional  prefix. 

The  import  of  the  term  is  not  less  doubtful  than 
its  etymology.  With  the  later  writers  it  is  wide; 
and  Caledama  is  the  term  expressive  of  one  of  the 
great  primary  divisions  of  the  populations  of  the 
Britannic  islanders;  coinciding,  nearly,  with  the 
present  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  opposed  to  England 
and  Ireland.  But,  assuredly,  this  was  not  it;9  ori- 
ginal power.  Aristotle  knows  no  distinction  between 
southern  and  northern  Britain.  He  merely  knows 
the  one  between  Albion  (Great  Britain)  and  leme 
(Ireland).  Mela  differs  from  Aristotle  only  in 
writing  Britannia  instead  of  Albion,  The  Orcades 
and  the  Hemodae  (^Hebrides)  he  knows;  but  he 
knows  no  CaUdonia, 

Pliny,  as  aforesaid,  is  the  first  author  who  men^ 
tions  Caiedonia;  Tacitus  (Agr.  11)  the  one  who 
deals  with  it  most  fully.  The  authorities,  however, 
are  the  same  in  both.  The  one  wrote  as  the  biogra- 
pher of  Agricola;  the  other  evidently  bases  hb  state- 
ments on  the  information  supplied  by  that  com- 
mander,  —  "  triginta  prope  jam  annis  notitiam  ejus 
Bomanis  armis  non  ultra  vicinitatem  bilvae  Cale- 
doniae  propagantibus."    (Plin.  L  c.) 

Solinus  gives  us  the  following  mysterious  passage. 
He  speaks  of  the  Ccdedonicus  angulus^  and  con 
tinues  — "  in  quo  recessu  Ulyxem  Caledoniae  ap- 
pulsum  mauifestat  ara  Graecis  litteris  scripta 
votum"  (c  22).  To  refer  this  to  a  mistaken  or 
inaccurate  application  of  tlie  well-known  passage  of 
Tacitus,  wherein  he  speaks  of  Ulysses  having  been 
carried  as  far  as  Germany,  of  his  having  founded 
Asciburgium,  of  his  liaving  an  altar  raised  to  his 
honour,  and  of  the  name  of  Laertes  being  inscribed 
thereon  (^Germ.  3),  would  be  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  rather  than  to  unloose  it ;  besides  which,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Caledonian  Ulysses  by  means  of  the 
German  would  only  be  the  illustration  of  obscurum 
per  ahscurius.  Again,  the  traditions  that  connect 
the  name  of  Ulysses  with  Lisbon  (^Ulyssae  pons) 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  Upon  tlie  whole,  tlie  state- 
ment of  Solinus  is  inexplicable;  though,  possibly, 
when  the  history  of  Fiction  has  received  more 
criticism  than  it  has  at  present,  some  small  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  it.  It  may  then  appear  tluit 
Ulysses^ and  many  other  so-called  Hellenic  heroes 
like  him  —  are  only  Greek  in  the  way  that  Orlando 
or  Uinaldo  are  Italian,  i.  e,  referable  to  the  country 
whose  poems  have  most  immoitalised  them.  A 
Phoenician,  Gallic,  Iberic,  or  even  a  German  Ulysses, 
whose  exploits  formed  the  basis  of  a  Greek  poem,  is, 
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in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  no  more  im- 
probable than  the  fact  of  a  Welsh  Arthur  celebrated 
in  the  poems  of  France  and  Italy. 

In  continuing  our  notice  of  the  earlier  classical 
texts,  Ptolemy  will  be  taken  before  Tacitus.  He 
presents  more  than  one  difficulty.  When  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxvii.  8)  speaks  of  the  Picts  being 
divided  into  two  geiUeSj  the  Di-calidones  and  Vec- 
turiones,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  means  by 
the  former  term  any  population  different  from  that 
of  the  simple  Caledonians,  His  whole  text  con- 
firms this  view.  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  separate 
the  />»-calidones  from  ^e  Oceantts  Deuoaledonius 
(^^ClKtavbs  KoKo^fttyos  AovriKoXriMvuis)  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  3) ;  however  difficult  it  may  be  to  determine 
whether  the  ocean  gave  the  name  to  the  population  or 
the  population  to  the  ocean.  Now,  the  Deucaledoiuan 
ocean  is  on  the  southrtoestem  side  of  Scotland ;  at 
least,  it  is  more  west  than  east.  The  Chersonesus 
of  the  Novantae,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Clota  (the 
mull  of  Galloway  and  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde)  are 
among  the  first  localities  noticed  in  the  JDescripHon 
of  the  Northern  Side  of  the  Britannic  Island 
Albion^  above  which  lies  the  Ocean  called  Den- 
caUdonian. 

Now  the  Caledonii  of  Ptolemy  are  to  a  certain 
extent  the  same  as  the  ooastmen  of  the  Deucali- 
donian  Ocean,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  they  are 
difierent.  Their  area  begins  at  the  L^amnonian 
Baxf  and  reaches  to  tlie  Varar  Aestuar^,  and,  to  the 
north  of  these,  lies  the  Caledonian  Forest  (KoAif- 
b6ifios  Bpofibi^  Ptol.  I  c).  Dealing  with  Loch  Fyne 
and  the  Murray  Firth  as  the  equivalents  to  the 
Lelamnonian  Bay  and  the  Varar  Aeshuary^  the 
Caledonii  stretch  across  ScoUand  fnxn  Inverary  to 
Inverness.  Still,  in  the  eyes  of  Ptolemy,  these  ara 
only  one  out  of  the  many  of  the  North  British 
populations.  The  Cantae,  the  Vacomagi,  and  others 
are  conterminous  with  them,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, bear  names  of  equal  value.  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  Ptolemy  as  Caledonia  and  the  dnrt- 
sions  and  sub-divisions  of  Caledonia  —  there  is 
nothing  generic^  so  to  say,  in  his  phraseology. 

The  Caledonia  of  Tacitus  is  brought  as  far  south 
as  the  Grampians  at  least,  possibly  as  far  south  as 
the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  Cale- 
donia, too,  of  Tacitus  is  more  or  less  generic^  at  least 
the  Hwesti  seem  to  have  been  considered  to  be  a 
people  of  Caledonia  just  as  Kent  is  »  part  of 
England. 

Putting  the  above  statements  together,  lookmg  at 
the  same  time  to  certain  other  circumstances,  such 
as  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
nature  of  the  Ptolemaic  authorities,  we  may  pro- 
bably come  to  the  belief  that,  until  the  invasion  of 
Agricola,  Caledonia  was  a  word  of  a  comparaUvely 
restricted  signification  —  that  it  denoted  a  woody 
district  —  that  it  extended  from  Loch  FjTie  to 
the  Murray  Firth  —  that  the  ijcople  who  inhabited 
it  were  called  Caledonians  by  the  Britons,  and 
Di-caledonians  (Black  Caledonians?)  by  the  Hiber- 
nians—  that  Ptolemy  took  his  name  for  the  ocean 
from  an  Irish,  for  the  people  and  the  forest  from  a 
British,  source —  that  the  western  extension  of  these 
proper  Ptolemaic  Caledotiians  came  sufficiently  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  rampart  of  Agricola  to 
become  known  to  that  commander  —  and  that  it  was 
extended  by  him  to  all  the  populations  (east  as  well 
as  west)  north  of  that  rampart,  so  becoming  mora 
and  more  general. 

Such  seems  to  bo  the  history  of  the  word.    As  t(| 
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the  originiil  tract  itself,  the  question  fies  open  to  a 
refinement  on  one  or  two  of  the  details.  The  Silva 
Caledonia  of  Ptolemy  Ues  north  of  th«  CaledofUi, 
i.  e.  north  of  Loch  Ness,  &c  But  this  is  a  coontry 
in  the  heart  of  the  gneiss,  where  forests  can  scarcely 
hare  existed,  except  so  fiur  as  there  is  a  tract  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Inverness.  The  tme  forest  can  scarcely  have  lain 
north  of  a  line  drawn  firom  the  month  of  the  Clyde 
to  Stonehaven  —  this  heing  the  southern  limit  of 
the  barren  and  treeless  gneiss.  Agun  —  though 
this  is  a  mere  point  of  detail  —  Loch  Linhe  may  be 
a  better  equivalent  to  the  Sinus  Lelamnonius  than 
Loch  Fyne. 

Caledonia,  then,  was  in  its  general  sense  a 
political  term,  denoting  the  part  of  Albion  north  of 
AgricoU's  boundary.  Beyond  this,  the  Koman 
remains  are  next  to  none.  ^See  Wilson's  Prehistoric 
Annah  of  Scotland.) 

How  far  does  the  following  passage  in  Tacitus 
{Agric.  II)  suggest  an  ethnoloffical  signification  as 
well  ?  —  "  Rutilae  Caledoniam  habitantium  comae, 
magni  artus  Germanicum  originem  adseverant."  In 
the  first  place,  the  German  origin  is  an  infer mce — 
the  yoc^  being  the  large  littibs  and  the  sandy  hair. 
The  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  to  be  collected 
from  its  context  in  the  Agricola,  and  from  the  eth- 
nological principles  that  guided  Tacitus,  as  col- 
lect^ fixim  the  Germania.  The  chief  distinctive 
character  of  the  German  was  his  want  of  towns,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  his  settled  habitations.  The 
one  separated  him  from  the  Gaul,  the  other  from 
the  Sarmatian.  Where  each  occurred  there  was, 
quoad  hocj  a  German  characteristic.  Now  there 
were  fewer  towns  in  North  than  in  South  Britain. 
This  directed  the  attention  of  the  historian  towards 
Germany.  Then,  there  were  the  limbs  and  hair. 
What  was  this  worth?  The  Britons  were  not 
small  men;  so  that  if  there  were  a  notable  dif- 
ference in  favour  of  the  Caledonians,  the  latter  must 
have  been  gigantic.  Their  military  prowess,  pro- 
bably, magnified  their  stature.  Nor  yet  were  the 
Britons  dark.  The  Silurians,  who  were  so,  are 
treated  as  exceptional.  Hence  their  stature  and 
complexion  are  mere  questions  of  more  or  less. 
The  combination  of  these  facts  should  guard  us 
against  too  hastily  denying  the  Keltic  origin  of  even 
the  most  Caledonian  of  the  Caledonians. 

Whether  they  were  Britons  or  Gaels,  is  noticed 
under  Picn,  Scon.     Probably  they  were  Britons. 

The  previous  view  &vours  the  derivation  from  Cale- 
don  ssforestf  as  opposed  to  Called  =  Thistle  stalk. 

The  further  the  Romans  went  north  the  ruder 
they  found  the  manners.  XiphiHnus,  speaking 
after  Dion  Cassius,  thus  describes  the  cliief  tribes  :— 
"Among  the  Britons,"  (chserve,  this  name  is  con- 
tinued beyond  the  wall),  ^*  the  two  greatest  tribes 
are  the  Caledonii  and  Meatae;  for  even  the  names 
of  the  others  may  be  said  to  be  merged  in  these. 
The  Meatae  dwell  close  to  the  wall  —  the  Cale- 
donians beyond  them  —  having  neither  walls,  nor 
cities,  nor  tilth,  but  living  by  pasturage,  by  the 
chase,  and  on  certain  berries ;  for  of  their  fish  they 
never  taste.  They  live  in  tents,  naked  and  bare- 
footed, having  wives  in  common.  Their  state  is  demo- 
cratical.  They  figlit  from  chariots:  their  arms  consist 
of  a  shield  and  a  short  sjiear  with  a  brazen  knob  at 
the  extremity:  tliey  use  daggers  also."  (Ixxvi.  12.)^ 

For  the  chief  populations  of  Caledonia,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term,  and  for  the  history  of  the 
comjtry,  see  Britanki4S4  >  ."  [li*  G.  L.] 
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CALEXA  (KaXiiXtf),  a  place  in  Apulia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Polybius  (iii.  101),  who  tells  us 
that  Minucius  encamped  there,  when  Hannibal 
had  established  himself  at  Gerunium.  He  calls 
it  &Kpa,  by  which  he  probably  means  a  "  castellum," 
or  small  fortified  town,  and  tells  us  it  was  in  the 
territory  of  Larinum ;  but  its  exact  position  cannot 
be  ascertained.  It  appears  from  his  narrative  to 
have  been  somewhat  more  than  16  stadia  from 
Gerunium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALENTES  AQUAE.     [Aquae  Calidae.] 

CALENTUM  (prob.  CazaUa  near  Alaniz),  a 
town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  famous  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  a  sort  of  tiles  liglit  enough  to  swim  on  water 
(Plin.  XXXV.  14.  s.  49;  Vitruv.  ii.  3;  comp.  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  615;  Schneider,  ad  Eclog.  Phys.  p.  88; 
Caro,  Antig.  iii.  70).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  city 
of  the  Collenses  Emanici,  mentioned  by  Pl'my  (iii.  1. 
8.  3).  [P.  S.] 

CALES  (Kd\ris:  Eth,  Kdknvos,  Calenus:  Calm)^ 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Campania,  si- 
tuated in  the  northern  part  of  that  province,  on  the 
rood  from  Teanum  to  Casilinum.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.) 
When  it  first  appeara  in  history  it  is  called  an  Au- 
sonian  city  (Liv.  viii.  16):  and  was  not  included  in 
Campania  in  the  earlier  and  more  restricted  sense  of 
that  term.  [Campania.J  Its  antiquity  is  attested 
by  Virgil,  who  associates  the  people  of  Cales  with 
their  neighbours  the  Aurunci  and  the  Sidicini.  (^Aen, 
vii.  728.)  Silius  Italicus  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Calais  the  son  of  Boreas,  (viii.  514.)  In  b.c.  332, 
^e  inhabitants  of  Cales  are  first  mentioned  as  taking 
up  arms  against  the  Romans  in  conjunction  with 
their  neighbours  the  Sidicini,  but  with  httle  success; 
they  were  easily  defeated,  and  their  city  taken  and 
occupied  with  a  Roman  garrison.  The  conquest 
was,  however,  deemed  worthy  of  a  triumph,  and 
the  next  year  was  further  secured  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  colony  of  2,500  citizens  with  Latin  rights. 
(Liv.  viii.  16;  Veil.  Pat  i.  14;  Fast.  Triumph.) 
From  this  time  Cales  became  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Roman  power  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  though 
its  territory  was  repeatedly  ravaged  both  by  the 
Samnites,  and  at  a  later  period  by  Hannibal,  no  at- 
tempt seems  to  have  been  made  upon  the  city  itself. 
(Liv.  X.  20,  xxii.  13, 15,  xxiii.  31,  &c.)  It,  how- 
ever, suflfered  so  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  war 
that  in  b.  c.  209  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  colonies 
which  declared  their  inability  to  furnish  any  further 
supplies  of  men  or  money  (Liv.  xxvii.  9),  and  was 
in  consequence  punished  at  a  later  period  by  the 
imposition  of  heavier  contributions.  (Id.  xxix.  15.) 
In  tlie  days  of  Cicero  it  was  evidently  a  flourishing 
and  populous  town,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
enjoyed  the  special  favour  and  protection  of  the 
great  orator.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  31,  ad  Fam, 
ix.  13,  (u2  Att.  vii.  14,  &c.)  He  terms  it  a  Muni- 
cipium,  and  it  retained  the  same  rank  under  the 
Roman  Empire  (Tac.  ^nn.  vi.  15;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9): 
its  contumed  prosperity  is  attested  by  Strabo,  who 
calls  it  a  considerable  city,  though  inferior  to 
Teanum  (v.  p.  237 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  68),  as  well  as  by 
inscriptions  and  existing  remains:  but  no  further 
mention  of  it  occura  in  history.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  M.  Vinicius,  the  son-in-law  of  Gerraanicus, 
and  patron  of  Velleius  Paterculus.  ( Tac.  /.  c.) 
Cales  was  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Via  Latina, 
which  led  from  Teanum  direct  to  Casilinum,  and 
there  joined  the  Appian  Way :  it  was  rather  more 
tlian  five  miles  distant  from  Teanum,  and  above  seven 
from  Casilinum.     Its  prosperity  was  owing,  in  great 
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measure,  to  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  which  im- 
mediately adjoined  the  celebrated  "-Falerniw  ager," 
and  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  favoured  district  in 
the  excellence  of  its  wines,  the  praises  of  which  are 
repeatedly  sung  by  Horace.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  20.  9, 
81.  9,  iv.  12.  14;  Juv.  i.  69;  Strab.  v.  p.  243; 
Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  So  fertile  a  district  could  not 
but  be  an  object  of  desire,  and  we  find  that  besides 
the  original  Roman  colony,  great  part  of  the  ter. 
ritory  of  Cales  was  repeatedly  portioned  out  to  fresh 
settlers  :  first  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  afterwards 
under  Augustus.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  232.)  Cales  was 
also  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  of  a  particular  kind  of  earthenware 
vessels,  called  from  their  origin  Calenae.  (Cato,  B.JL 
135;  Varr.  ap.  Nonium,  xv.  p.  545.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Cales  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  ravages  of  successive  in- 
▼aders,  and  in  the  9th  ceutury  had  almost  ceased  to 
exist :  but  was  revived  by  the  Normans. 

The  modem  city  of  Ccdvi  retains  its  episcopal 
rank,  but  is  a  very  poor  and  decayed  place.  It, 
however,  preserves  many  vestiges  of  its  former  pros- 
perity, the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  a  theatre, 
and  various  other  fragments  of  ancient  buildings,  of 
reticulated  masonry,  and  consevjuently  belonging  to 
the  best  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as 
raai'ble  capitals  and  other  fragments  of  sculpture. 
The  course  of  the  Via  Latina,  with  its  ancient  pave- 
ment, may  still  be  traced  through  the  town.  A  spring 
of  acidulous  water,  noticed  by  Pliny,  as  existing  "  in 
agro  Caleno"  (ii.  106)  is  still  found  near  Francoliti^ 
a  village  about  four  miles  W.  of  Calvi.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  437 ;  Hoare's  Classical  Tour^  vol.  i. 
pp.  246 — 248;  Craven's  Ahrvzel,  vol.  i.  p.  27 — 30; 
Zona,  Memorie  deW  AtUickissima  citta  di  Calm, 
4to.,  Napoli,  1820.) 

The  coins  of  Cales  are  numerous,  both  in  silver 
and  copper:  but  from  the  circumstance  of  their  all 
liaving  Latin  legends,  it  is  evident  they  all  belong  to 
the  Roman  colony.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COUi  OF  CALES. 

CALES  (Ka\T7S,  Ka\A77s),  a  river  of  Bithynia, 
120  stadia  east  of  Elaeus.  (Arrian,  p.  14:  and  Marc, 
p.  70.)  This  seems  to  be  the  river  wliich  Thncydides 
(iv.  75)  calls  Calcx  (Ke{A7;{),  at  tlie  mouth  of  which 
Lamachus  lost  his  ships,  wliich  were  anchored  there, 
owing  to  a  sudden  rise  of  the  river.  Thurydiiles 
places  the  Calex  in  the  Ilcracleotis,  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  position  of  the  Cales.  Lnniachus 
and  his  troops  were  compelled  to  walk  along  the 
cwist  to  Chalcedon.  Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  a  river 
Alces  in  Bithynia,  which  it  has  been  conjecturetl, 
may  be  a  corruption  of  Calex.  There  was  on  tiie 
river  Cales  also  an  em|)orium  or  trading  place  called 
Cales.  [G.  L.] 

CALETI,  or  CALETES  (KaXeroi,  Strab.;  Ka- 
AfiTOi,  Ptol.)  are  reckoned  by  Caewir  (/?.  G.  ii.  4) 
among  the  Bel^ic  nations,  and  consequently  are 
north  of  the  Seine  (B.  G.  i.  1).  In  n.  c.  57  it  was 
estimated  that  they  could  m'lster  10,000  fighters. 
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They  are  enumeratod  under  the  name  of  Caletes  iii 
our  present  texts,  among  the  Armoric  or  maritime 
states  of  Gallia  which  joined  in  the  attempt  to 
relieve  Vercingetorix  when  he  was  besieged  by  Caesar 
in  Alesia  in  b.  c.  52.  The  reading  "  Cadetes " 
may  safely  be  rejected,  nor  are  there  any  good 
reasons  for  distinguishing  the  Belgic  Caleti  from 
the  Armoric  Caletes.  The  Caleti  also  joined  the 
Bellovaci  and  other  tribes  (b.  c.  51)  in  a  firesh 
attempt  to  resist  Caesar.  (A  G.  viii.  7.)  Strabo 
(pp.  189, 194)  places  the  Caleti  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Seinej  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  he  ob- 
serves that  one  of  the  usual  lines  of  passage  to 
Britain  was  from  tliis  country.  Ptolemy's  position 
for  the  Caleti  is  the  same,  and  he  informs  us  that 
Juliobona  (^Lillehanne)  was  their  chief  town.  The5c<yO . 
position  thus  agrees  with  the  Pays  de  Cawx^  the  i-^ 
name  Caux  being  a  corruption  of  Caleti,  conformable  f'  ^ 
to  a  general  principle  in  the  French  language.  They 
were  in  the  modem  diocese  of  Rouen^  the  other  part 
of  which  was  occupied  by  their  neighbours  the  Velo- 
casses  or  Veliocasscs,  who  are  also  mentioned  by 
Caesar  {B.  G.  ii.  4).  In  the  geography  of  Pliny 
(iv.  17)  the  Caleti  are  included  in  tiie  division  of 
Gallia  Lugdunensis.  Harduin  remarks  that  in  this 
passacrc  of  Pliny  all  the  MSS.  liave  "  Galletos." 
The  Caleti  are  mentioneil  by  Pliny  among  those 
peoples  who  culti^-ated  fl:ix  largely.  [G.  L.] 

CALETRA,  an  ancient  city  of  Etmria,  which 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  a  very  early  period,  • 
but  had  left  its  name  to  a  tract  of  territory  called 
after  it  the  "  Calctranus  ager."  (PIm.  iii.  5.  s.  8.) 
The  situation  of  this  may  be  inferred  from  Livy, 
who  tells  us  that  the  Roman  colony  of  Satcrnia 
(in  the  valley  of  the  Albegna)  was  established  "  in 
agro  Calctrano,"  but  he  does  not  allude  to  the  city 
itself  (xxxix.  65).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALINGAE,  a  considerable  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  close  to  the  sea  (>'.  e.  on  tlie  £.  coast)  with 
a  capital  Parthalis  (Plin.  vi.  17,  18.  s.  21,  22). 
The  promontory  Caungou,  which  we  may  assume 
to  heve  belonged  to  them,  was  625  M.  P.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  upon  it  was  the  town  of 
Dakdagula.  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23.)  This  promontory 
and  city  are  usually  identified  with  those  of  CaUna- 
patnavfij  about  half  way  between  the  rivers  Maha^ 
nuddy  and  Godavery;  and  the  territory  of  the  Ca- 
lingae  seems  to  cori*espond  pretty  nearly  to  the 
district  of  Circars,  lying  along  the  coast  of  Orissa 
between  the  two  rivers  just  named. 

Their  wide  diffusion,  and  their  close  connection 
with  the  Gangaridae,  ai-e  shown  by  the  facts  that 
Pliny  calls  them  Calinoae  Ganoaiudks  (18.  s. 
22),  and  mentions  the  Modogalinoae  on  a  great 
island  in  the  Ganges,  and  the  Maccocalingae  oa 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  (17,  19.  s.  21,  22). 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  them;  but  their  pasition 
seems  to  correspond  to  his  district  of  Maesolia,  in 
which  he  places  the  inland  city  of  Calliga  (KaA- 
A^7a),  which  is  sujiposod  to  correspond  to  the  mo- 
dem Coolloo^  above  KuUack,  on  the  Mahanuddy^ 
and  to  the  Parthalis  of  Phny.  (PtoL  vii.  1.  §  93.) 
There  are  other  traces  of  the  name,  along  the  E. 
coast,  even  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
where  Ptolemy  calls  the  promontory  opposite  to 
Ceylon  Ka\\iyiK6v  (vii.  1.  §  1 1 :  Cory).     [P.  S.] 

CALINIPAXA  (pn)b.  Kanouge),  a  city  of  India 
intm  Gangem,  made  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
expedition  of  Selcucus  Nicator.  It  stood  on  the 
Ganges  considerably  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Jomanes  (Jumna),  625  M.  P.  above,  according  to 
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the  itinerariw  of  the  expedition,  in  which  however 
the  nnmben  were  evidently  confused.  (Plin.  vi  17. 
fl.21.)  [P.S.] 

CALLAICI.     [Gallaeci.] 

CALLAS  (KfiUAas),  a  smaller  river  on  the  north 
coast  of  Eaboea,  flowing  into  the  sea  near  Oreos. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  445.) 

CALLATE'BUS  (KoAAarT^^os).  Xerxes,  on  his 
inarch  from  Colossae  to  Sardes,  crossed  the  Maeander 
and  came  to  Oallatebus,  a  city  of  Lydia,  where  men 
make  honey,  that  is  sugar,  out  of  the  tamarisk  and 
wheat  (Herod.  viL31).  Stephauus  («.  v.  KaWdnieos^ 
merely  copies  Herodotus,  and  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
KoAXar^^iOS,  probably  his  own  invention..  The 
tamarisk  grows  in  great  abundanc«  in  the  valley  of  the 
C(^amu8  near  Ain^h  Gkieul  (Hamilton,  ResearckeSj 
&c  vol.  ii.  p.  374),  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander 
and  on  the  road  to  Sardes.  It  corresponds  well 
enough  to  thiB  probable  position  of  Callatebus,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  identify  it.  [6.  L.] 

CALLATXS  (KaAAaris,  KdKaris,  KoWario, 
or  KaXKamia),  a  large  city  of  Xhrace,.on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine.  It  was  a  colonic  of  Miletus  (Mela,  il. 
2),  and  its  original  name  Acervetis.  (Pliiu  iv.  18.) 
The  author  of  the  E^fm.  Mag»  describes  it  as  a  co- 
lony of  Henicleia,  which  may  mean  nothing  e]s&.but 
that,  at  a  later  period,  fresh  colonists  were  sent  out 
from  Herackaa.  (Scyl.  Perijpi,  p.  2&;  Strab.  viL  p. 
319;  Scymn.  Frag^  15;  Diod.  xix.  7^3,  xx«  25; 
Anonym.  PeripL  p.  12;  Steph.  B,  8.v, ;  Procpp.  de 
^6<f(/^  iv.  1 1 ;  Ptol.  iii.  10. 1 8;  Amm.  Marc  xxvii. 
4.)  The  town  a^ipears  to  haye  been  flt^nriiihing  down 
to  a  late  period,  and  is  now  generally  identified  with 
the  town  of  Collat  or  ColhU.  [L.  S.] 

CALLENSES.     [Calemtum]. 

CALLEVA,  in  Britain,  distant  22  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  Itinerary^  from  Venta  B<?Igarum,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Thames.  In  the  seventh  Iter  this 
town  is  specified  as  Calleva  Attrebatuoi.  In  the 
tw^h  it  is  simply  CaUeva.  How  far  does  this 
justil^  us  in  separa^ng  the  two  towns  ?•  It  simply 
indicates  th^  likelihood  of  there  having  been  another 
Calleva  somewhere.  It  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
Calleva  of  the  twelfth  Iter  was  such  a  second  one. 
Hence,  the  identity  or  ditferen<»  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  special  evidence  of  the  case.  Now,  a  similar 
inconsistency — as  is  remarked  by  Horsley — occurs 
in  the  notice  of  Isurium..  Iji  one  Ifer  it  is  Jturium 
Brigantwn^  ip  another,  simply  Isurium.  Hence, 
the  assumption  of  a  second  Calleva,  mentioned  by 
tm^  ext€mt  author y  is  unnecessaiy.  Of  the  one  in 
question,  SUckester  is  th^  generally  recognised  mo- 
dem equivalent.  Jd^  [R.  Q.  L.] 

CALUARUS  {KaXXitxpos :  Eih,  KoAAxopci^s),  a 
town  in  eastern  Locris  mentioned  b>  Homer,  was  un- 
inhabited in  Strabo^s  time,  bat  its  n<une  was  still 
attached  to  a  tract  of  ground  on  account  of  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  latter.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  531 ;  Strab.  i^.  p. 
426:  Steph.  B.  <.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greecey  vol. 
ii.  p,  180.) 

OAUJ'CHOBUS,  a  river  of  Bithynia  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  I)  and  also  by  Scylax  (Penj>/.  p. 
34).  [G.  L.] 

CALLFCULA  MONS,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
the  northern  part  of  Campania.  The  name  is  found 
only  in  Livy  (xxii.  15,  16),  from  whom  wo  gather 
that  it  was  the  ridge  which  separates  the  great 
plain  on  the  N.  of  the  Vultumus,  known  as  the 
Falemus  Ager,  from  the  upper  valley  of  that  river, 
about  Calatia  and  AUifae,  which  belonged  to  Sam- 
nium.    This  ridge  is,  in  fact,  the  same  of  which  the 
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continuation  S.  of  the  Vultumus  was  known  as  the 
Mons  Tifata.  ^annihal  crossed  it  without  opposi- 
tion oa  his  march  from  Sasmium  into  Campania 
(b.c. 21  7X  ^^«<i  li®  hud  waste  the Faleraian  Plain; 
but  on  his  return  Fabius  oocupisd  the  passes  of 
Mt.  Callicula,  as  well  as  Casilinum,  which  com- 
manded the  passage  of  the  Vultumus,  hoping  tlius 
to  cut  off  his  retreat.  Hannibal,,  however,  deceived 
him  b|r  a  stratagem,  and  effected  the- passage  of  the 
mountain  without  diffict^lty  {/Ik  16^18).  Poly- 
bins,. who  .rehites  the  same  operations  (iii.  9^1 — 94), 
designates  thif  mountain  range  by  the  name  of 
'EptSuxy^v,  for  which  it  has  been  pitoposed  to  read 
Tp«6iay^v,  from  Trebia  or  Trebnla,  a  small  town  in 
this  neighbourhood;  but  the  position  of,  Trebula  is 
not  well  ascertained,  and  the  **  Trehisfius  Ager,** 
mentioned  by  Livy  in  another  passage  ((Kxiii.  14),  is 
placed  by  him  S.  of  the  Vultumus.  The  name 
givan  by  Poly  bins  is,  however,  in  all  probability, 
corrupt.  [E,  H.  B.] 

CALLrDROMUS.     [Oeta.] 

CALLI'ENA  (KaXXiwa,  Arrian.  Peripl.  Mar. 
Eryihr.f  KaAAiay<£,  Cosmas  Indicopl  ii.  p.  337: 
JToZ/tanfMe,  on  the  mainland,  opposite  Bombay^^  a 
considerable  seaport  and  capital  odT  a  principality  on 
the  W.  coast  of  India.  [P.  S.] 

CALLIENSES.     [Caluum.] 

CA'LLIFAE,  a  town  of  Samnium,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (viii.  25)  who  relates  that  the  consuls 
C.  Petelius  and  L.  Papirius  in  b.  c.  323,  took  three 
towns  of  the  Samnites,  Callifae,  Ri^rium  and  Allifae. 
Cluver  supposes  Callitae  to  bo  represented  by  the 
modem  Carife^  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  be- 
tween Frigento  and  TVmco;  but  this  position  seems 
much  too  distant :  and  it  is  more  probable  that  all 
the  three  towns  were  sitjuited  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. A  local  an^quarian  has  given  strong 
reasons  for  placing  CallifEi^  on  the  site  of  Calvisi^  a 
village  about  five  ndles  £«  oi  Allife^  at  the  foot  of 
the  Monte  Matese^  where  there  exist  some  remains 
of  an  ancient  town.  (Trutta,  Antickita  AUifane^  4to., 
Napoli,  1776;  BomaneUi,  voh.iL  p.  458;  Abeken, 
Mittel  ItcUieu,  p.  98.^  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALLIGA     [Calikoae]. 

CALLrOERIS  (KaWiytpis),  an. inland  city  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
between  the  rivers  Benda  and  Pseud^stomus.  (Ptol. 
vii.  1.  §  83.)  Some  identify  it,  with  Calliena. 
(Mannert,  vol.  v.  pt  i.  p.  146.),  [P.  S.] 

CALLIGICUM  PBO>L     [Co^y.]. 

CALLINl'CUS,  CALLINI'CUM.     [Nicepho. 

RIUM.] 

CALLINU'SA(KaA\Uv<ra=.KaX^  N^tros?),  a 
promontory  to  the  NW.  of  Cyprus,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  14.  §  4)  pUces  to  the  W.  of  SfAl  D'Anville 
(Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.  vol^  xxxii.  p.  537), 
from  one  Venetian  map,  gives  it  the  name  of  Eleni^ 
and  from  another  Venetian  map,  Capo  de  A  leasan- 
dreta.  (iingel,  Kypros^  vol.  i.  p.  74;  Mariti,  Viaggi^ 
vol.  i.  199.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CALLl'OPE  (ICffAXi<Jin7,  Pol  x.  31 ;  Appian,  Syr. 
57;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  29),  a  town  founded 
by  Seleucus  in  Pa^thia.  The  situation  is  unknown ; 
but  it  is  moitioned  by  Appian  as  one  ot  many  towns 
built  by  Seleucus,  uod  named  by  him  after  other 
Greek  towns.  TV  I 

CALLI'POLIS  (KoAAfwoXij).     I.  (Gallipolt),  a 

maritime  city  of  Calabria,  situated  on  the  Tarentine 

Gulf,  about  30  miles  from  the  lapygian  promontory, 

and  between  50  and  60  from  Tarentum.     (Pliny 

I  gives  the  former  distance  at  32  M.  P.,  and  the  latter 
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at  75.)  Its  name  snfSciently  sttestfi  its  Oreek 
origin,  which  is  farther  confirmed  4>y  Mela  (ii.  4), 
who  calls  it  "  Urbs  Giaia,  GallipolLs;"  and  we  learn 
from  Dionysius  (Fr.  Mai.  xvii.  4)  tiiat  it  was  founded 
bj  a  Lacedaemonian  named  Lencippns,  with  the 
consent  and  assistance  of  the  Tarentines,  who  had 
themselves  previoosly  had  a  small  settlement  there. 
Pliny  tells  ns  that  it  was  called  in  his  time  Anxa 
("  Gallipolis  quae  nnnc  est  Anxa"  iii.  11.  s.  16), 
but  it  woatd  seem  to  have  never  lost  its  Greek  appel> 
lation,  which  it  retains  almost  unaltered  at  the 
pre^nt  day.  Tlie  ancient  city  doubtless  occupied 
the  same  site  with  the  modem  GallipoH,  on  a  rocky 
peninsnla  projecting  boldly  into  the  sea,  a!&d  con- 
nected with  the  mainland  only  by  a  bridge  or  cause* 
way.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  tind  in  ancient  times 
no  allusion  to  the  excellence  of  its  port,  to  which  it 
owes  its  present  prosperity;  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  considerable  trading  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
and  contains  above  12,000  inhabitants.  (Galateo, 
De  Situ  lapygiae,  p.  39 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44 
-^7 ;  Swinburne,  Traveh^  vol.  i.  p*  368 ;  Gius- 
tiniani,  Diz,  Gtogr,  8.  v,). 

2.  A  city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  which  was  of 
Greek  origin,  and  a  colony  from  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Naxoe.  (Scymn.  Ch.  286 ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.)  It 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  an  early  period,  as 
the  only  notice  of  it  found  in  history  is  in  Uerodotas 
(vii.  154),  who  mentions  it  as  having  been  besieged 
and  reduced  to  subjection  by  Hippocrates,  tyrant 
of  Gela.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  destroyed,  or 
its  inhabitants  ranoved,  either  by  that  ruler,  or 
his  successor  Gelon,  according  to  a  policy  familiar 
to  the  Sicilian  despots,  as,  from  the  absence  of  aU 
mention  of  the  name  by  Thucydides  during  the 
operations  of  the  Athenians  on  the  £.  coast  of  Sicily, 
it  seems  certain  that  it  was  then  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. Nor  is  the  name  afterwards  found  in  Dio- 
doms;  and  it  is  only  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily  that  had  disappeared  before  his 
time.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  «.)  Silius 
Italicii8,indeed4  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  still  existed  during 
the  Second  Pmiic  War  (xiv.  249);  but  his  accuracy 
on  this  point  may  well  be  questioned.  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  on  the  coast  between  Kaxos  and 
Messana.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALLITOLIS  (KaXXliroKis:  GaUipoK),  a  town 
in  tlie  Thracian  Chersonesus,  opposite  to  Lampsacus. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  589 ;  Steph.  B. «.  v.;  Ptol.  iii.  12.  §  4; 
Procop.  de  AecL  iv.  9 ;  Liv.  xxxl  16 ;  Plin.  iv. 
18.)  [L.S.] 

GALLIPOLIS.     [Gallium.] 

CALLl'RRHOE  (KaX\t^p6ri),  warm  springs  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  not  far  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  which  Herod  the  Great  resorted  during 
his  last  illness,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians.  The 
stream  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea.  (Joseph.  ArU.  xvii. 
6.  §  5.)  Pliny  (v.  16)  also  describes  it  as  "  cahdus 
fons  medicae  salubritatis."  (Rcland,  Paiaett.  pp.  302, 
303,  678,  679.)  The  place  was  visited  by  Gaptains 
Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818,  and  is  thus  described  by 
those  intelligent  travellers:  "  Looking  down  into  the 
valley  of  Gallirrhoe,  it  presents  Bome  grand  and  ro- 
mantic features.  The  rocks  vary  between  red,  grey, 
and  black,  and  have  a  bold  and  imposing  appearance. 
The  whole  bottom  is  filled,  and  in  a  manner  choked, 
with  a  crowded  thicket  of  canes  and  aspens  of  dif- 
ferent species,  intermixed  with  the  palm,  which  is  also 
seen  rising  in  tufts  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain*s 
side,  and  in  every  place  whence  the  springs  issue.  In 
one  place  a  considerable  stream  of  hot  water  b  seen 
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precipitating  it&elf  from  a  high  and  perpendicakr  shelf 
of  rock,  which  is  strongly  tinted  with  the  brilliant 
yellow  of  sulphur  deposited  upon  it.  On  reaching 
the  bottom,  we  found  ourselves  at  what  may  be 
termed  a  hot  river,  so  copious  and  rapd  is  it,  and  its 
heat  so  little  abated;  this  oontinues  as  it  passes 
downwards,  by  its  receiving  constant  supplies  of 
water  of  the  same  temperature. . .-.  We  paired  fbur 
abundant  springs,  all  within  the  distance  of  half>a^ 
mile,  dischai^ng  themselves  into  the  stream  at  right 
angles  with  its  course.  We  judged  tlie  distance  from 
the  Dead  Sea  by  the  ravine  to  be  about  one  hour  and 
a  half.  Maclean  says  that  there  was  a  cognominal 
city  at  Gallirrhoe;  in  which  we  think,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  place,  he  must  be  wrong,  since  there  is 
not  space  or  footing  for  a  town  in  the  valley,  so  far 
as  we  saw  it.  That  Herod  must  have  had  some 
lodging  when  he  visited  these  springs,  is  true,  and 
there  are  sufficient  remains  to  prove  that  some  stat 
of  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  shelf,  where  the  springs  are,  is  strewed  over 
with  tiles  and  broken  pottery ;  and,  what  is  most 
surprising,  within  veiy  few  minutes,  without  any 
particular  search,  four  ancient  copper  medals  were 
found;  all  were  too  much  defaced  to  be  distinguish- 
able, but  they  appeared  to  be  Roman."  (Trat^,  pp. 
467—469.)  Its  course  to  the  Dead  Sea  was  ex- 
plored in  1848  by  the  American  expedition,  and  de- 
scribed by  Lieut.  Lynch.  '^  The  stream,  12  feet  wide 
and  10  inches  deep,  rushes  in  a  southerly  direction, 
with  great  velocity  into  the  sea.  Temperature  of 
the  air  70°,  of  the  sea  78<^,  of  the  stream  94°,  one 
mile  up  the  chasm  95°.  It  was  a  little  stUphureous 
to  the  taste."  It  issues  from  a  chasm  122  feet  wide 
(the  perpendicular  sides  of  which  vary  from  80  to 
150  feet  in  height),  and  runs  through  a  small  delta 
about  2  furlongs  to  the  sea.  (Lyndi*s  Expedition^ 
p.  371.)  [G.W.] 

GALLIRRHOE  FONS.    [Athenas,  p.  292.] 

GALLISTRA'TIA  (KoAAitrTporfo),  a  town  in 
Asia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  20  stadia  east  of 
Gape  Garambis  (Mardan.  PeripL  p.  73):  it  was  also 
called  Marsilla,  acceding  to  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  Periplus.  As  Garambis  is  well  known,  Gallis- 
tiatia  may  also  be  determined.  [G.  L.] 

CALLITHE'RA,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict Thessaliotis,  of  uncertain  site.    ( Liv.  xxxii.  13.) 

GA'LLIUM  or  GALLI'POLIS  (KciAAwv,  Pans. 
X,  22.  §  6 ;  Ka?0<iT0ktSj  Pol.  ap,  Steph.  B.  t.  9. 
Kdpa(;  Liv.  XXX.  31 :  Eth.  Ka\Aic^s),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Gallicnses  (o2  KaAAi^r,  Thuc.  iii.  96),  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Aetolia,  on  one 
of  the  heights  of  Mt.  Oeta,  and  on  the  road  from  the 
valley  of  the  Spercheus  to  Aetolia.  It  was  by  this 
road  that  the  Gauls  marohed  into  Aetolia  in  b.c.  279, 
when  they  surprised  and  destroyed  Gallium,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  horrible  atrocities  on  the  inhabitants. 
(Pans.  X.  22.)  Gallium  also  lay  on  the  road  from  Pyn 
(the  summit  of  Oeta,  where  Hercules  was  supposed  to 
have  burnt  himself)  to  Naupactus,  and  it  was  divided 
by  Mt.  Gorax  from  lower  Aetolia.  (Liv.  xxx.  31.) 

GALO,  a  station  in  the  north  of  GaDIa,  which  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  between 
Vetera  (Zon/an)  and  Gelduba  (^GMtb,  as  DAnville 
calls  it,  Gelh  or  GeUtp),  The  distances  fix  the 
place  tolerably  well,  and  Uie  passage  over  the  stream 
called  the  Kenmetbach^  the  same  apparently  that 
D'Anville  names  the  Kektet^  KenneUf  or  Kendd, 
seems  to  ropo-esent  Galo.  [G.  L.] 

GALOR  (K(i\»p).  1.  A  river  of  Samnium,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  the  tributanes  of  the 
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Valtiinras,  still  called  the  Colore.  It  rises  in  the 
country  of  the  Hirpini,  in  the  same  lofty  gronp  of 
mountains  in  which  the  Aufidus  and  the  Silatnis 
have  their  sonrces :  from  tlience  it  flows  first  N.  and 
then  W.,  passes  under  the  walls  of  Beneventum,  and 
joins  the  Vnlturnus  a  few  miles  SW.  of  Telesia.  In 
this  course  it  receives  two  tributary  streams  ;  the 
Sabatus  or  Sabbato,  which  joina  it  under  the  walls 
of  Beneventum,  and  the  Tamarus  or  TamarOf  about 
5  miles  higher  up  its  course.  It  was  on  the  banks 
of  this  river,  about  three  miles  from  Beneventum, 
tlwt  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno  was  defeated 
by  T.  SsDBfnmius  Gracchus  in  b.  c.  214;  and  some 
authors,  also,  represented  it  as  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat and  deaUi  of  Crraeehns  himself  two  years  later : 
which,  however,  according  to  Livy,  really  occurred 
at  a  place  called  Gampi  Veteres  in  Lucania.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  14,  zxv.  17;  Appian.  Annib.  36.) 

2.  A  river  of  Lucania,  flowing  into  the  Silams. 
Its  name  is  known  only  fh>m  the  Itin.  Ant.  (pw  110) 
which  marks  a  station  '*  Ad  Galorem,"  on  the  road 
leading  from  Saleraum  into  Lucania :  the  distances 
given  are  confused,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
river  meant  is  the  one  still  called  the  Cahre^  which 
flows  from  the  S.  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tanagros 
or  TanagrOf  and  joins  the  Silarus  {Sde)  about  5 
miles  from  its  mouth.  [£.  H.  B.] 

CALOS  (KoXbs  woroM^r),  a  river  of  Pontus,  the 
positioD  of  which  may  be  placed  approximately  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  120  stadia  west  of  the  river 
Rhizius,  which  is  I^gah  in  the  PashaHck  of  Trdfi- 
zond.  There  was  at  its  mouth  a  tradmg  port  called 
Cale  Parembole.   (Arrian,  p.  7.)  [6.  L.] 

CALPE(K(i\in7:  KdXwu,  Philostr.  Vit  Apoll 
Y,  1 ;  GibraUar%  the  ancient  name  of  the  precipitous 
rock,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Spanish  coast,  and 
at  the  £.  end  of  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  (Straits  of 
GibraUar),  which  formed  the  northern  c^  the  two 
hills  called  by  the  aiKients  the  Pillars  of  Hercules; 
the  southern  pillar,  on  the  African  coast,  being 
Abyla.  [Abyla,  Herodus  Colusinae].  Galpe 
is  described  by  Strebo  (iii.  p.  139)  as  a  mountain  at 
the  point  where  tlie  Inner  Sea  joins  the  Outer,  on 
the  right  hand  of  those  sailing  outwards,  belonging 
to  the  Iberians  called  Bastetani  or  Bastuli,  not 
huge  in  circuit,  but  lofty  and  precipitous,  so  thai 
from  a  distance  it  appeara  like  an  island  (an  appear- 
ance due  also  to  the  flatness  of  the  isthmus  which 
unites  it  to  the  mainland).  He  places  it  at  dis- 
tances of  750  or  800  stadia  from  Gadeira  {Cadiz) 
OB  the  W.,  and  from  MaUica  (Malaga)  on  the  E., 
and  2200  stadia  finom  Carthago  Nova  (iii.  pp.  156, 
168,  oomp.  L  p.  51,  U.  p.  108,  iii.  pp.  148,  170; 
Philostr.  L  c;  Marcian.  Heracl.  p.  37;  PtoL  iL  4.  § 
6).  Mela  (L  5.  §  3,  ii.  6.  §  8)  adds  that  it  was 
hollowed  out  into  a  great  concavity  on  the  W.  side, 
80  as  to  be  almost  pierced  through;  but  whether 
this  description  refers  to  the  general  form  of  the 
rock,  or  to  the  numerous  caves  which  exist  in  it,  is 
not  dear  from  Mela's  words.  Pliny  mentions  it  as 
the  outmost  nxmntam  of  Spun,  and  the  W.  head- 
land of  that  great  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  of 
which  the  S.  point  of  Italy  forms  the  E.  headland 
(iii.  1.  8. 1,  3). 

The  name  has  been  a  fertile  subject  of  conjecture. 
According  to  the  prutice  of  finding  a  significant 
Greek  word  in  the  most  foreign  names,  some  derived 
it  from  Kd\inij  an  um^  to  which  the  form  of  the 
rock  was  fiincied  to  bear  some  resemblance  (Schol. 
ad  Jw,  Sat,  xiv.  279 ;  Avien.  Or.  Mar.  348, 349). 
Mom  woctfay  of  notiee,  though  evidently  confused, 
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are  the  statements  of  Eustathlus  (ad  Dion,  Perieg. 
64)  and  Avienm  (I  c.  344—347).  The  former 
says  that,  of  the  two  pillars  of  Hercules,  that  in 
Europe  was  called  Calpe  in  the  barbarian  tongue, 
but  Alffbe  Caa^i?)  by  the  Greeks;  and  that  in 
Libya  Aberma  by  the  barbarians  (comp.  Philostr. 
/.  c.)  and  Cgnegetice  (Kvnryenic^)  in  Greek,  or,  as 
he  says  lower  down  Abgle  or  Ahylyx  (^AivXriv  ^ 
*A€6\vKa).  Avienus,  confining  the  name  Abila  to 
the  rock  on  the  African  shore,  interprets  the  word 
to  mean  in  Punic,  a  lofty  mountain.  Probably  the 
words  Abilay  Ahgla,  Alyba,  Calpe^  were  originally 
identical;  the  chief  difi^rence  of  ferm  being  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  guttural;  and  it  seems 
most  likely  that  the  root  is  Phoenician,  jthough  some 
would  make  it  Iberian,  and  ccnmect  it  with  the  well- 
known  Celtic  root  Alp.  (Salmas.  ad  Soli».  p.  203; 
Tzsch.  ad  Mel  ii  6.  §  8;  Wemsdorf,  ad  Avien, 
I  c).  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Calpe,  it  is  probably  the  same  word  which  we  find 
used  in  reference  to  the  S.  of  Spain  in  the  various 
forms,  Carp-%  Cart^Aj  Tar^essus,  as  will  appear 
under  Cakteia,  where  also  will  be  found  a  discus- 
sion of  Strabo's  important  statement  respecting  a 
city  of  the  name  of  Calpe. 

The  rock  is  too  proudly  familiar  to  English  readere 
to  need  much  description.  It  is  composed  of  grey 
limestone  and  marble;  its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  3  miles;  its  cucumfcrence  about  7;  and  its 
highest  point  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
divides  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Bag  of  Gibr<U- 
iar  or  AlgesirtUy  which  opens  up  from  the  Slrait»j 
having  5  miles  for  its  greatest  width,  and  8  for  its 
greatest  depth.  At  the  head  of  this  bay  was  the 
ancient  city  of  Gartbia. 

The  modem  name  is  a  corruption  of  JeheUTarih, 
\.e.  the  hUl  of  Tariky  a  name  derived  from  the 
Moorish  conqueror  who  landed  here,  April  30,  711. 
(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain^  p.  107 ;  Carter,  Joumeg 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga^  Col.  James,  Jlist,  of 
the  Herculean  Straits.)  [P.  S.] 

GALPE  (Kdkmi),  a  river  of  BIthynia,  the  ChaU 
pas  of  Strabo  (p.  543).  It  lies  between  the  Psilis, 
from  which  it  is  210  stadia  distant,  and  the  Sanga- 
rius.  There  was  also  a  port  called  the  port  of  Calpe. 
Xenophon  (Anab.  vi.  4),  who  passed  through  the 
place  on  his  retreat  with  the  Ten  Thousand,  describes 
it  as  about  half  way  between  Byzantium  and  Hera- 
deia:  it  is  a  promontory,  and  the  part  which  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  is  an  abrupt  precipice.  The  neck 
which  connects  the  promontoiy  with  the  mainland 
is  only  400  feet  wide.  The  port  is  under  the  rock 
to  the  west,  and  has  a  beach;  and  close  to  the  sea 
there  is  a  source  of  firesh  water.  The  place  is  mi- 
nutely described  by  Xenophon,  and  is  easily  identified 
on  the  maps,  in  some  of  which  the  port  is  marked 
KirpeLimdn.  ApoUonius  (ilr^.  ii.  661)  calls  the 
river  Calpe  "  deep  flowing  "  [G.  L.] 

GALPIA.     [Cartbia.] 

GALVGO'NES  (Ka\o6Kwes),  a  tribe  of  the  Le- 
p<mtii  in  Khaetia,  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  valley  of  Kalanca.  (Plin.  iii.  24 ; 
Ptol.  ii.  12.  §  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVUS,  a  hill  near  BUbilis,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  mentioned  by  Martial  (i.  49).    [P.  S.] 

CALYCADNUS  (KaXmaZvos),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Cilicia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  It  rises  in  the 
range  of  Taurus,  and  after  a  general  eastern  course 
between  the  range  of  Taurus  and  the  high  land 
which  borders  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  it 
passes  Selefkiehj  the  remains  of  Selenoeia,  and  enters ' 
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the  Mediterranean  north-east  of  the  promontory  of 
Sarpedon.  "  The  moBt  fertile  and  the  only  extensive 
level  in  (Gilicia)  Tracheiotis  is  the  valley  of  tiie 
Galycadnus,  a  duftrict  which  waa  sennetimes  called 
Oitb  "  (Leake,  Ana  Minor,  p.  1 1€.)  The  Caly- 
cadnos  is  abont  180  feet  wide,  opposite  to  Seleueeia, 
where  there  is  a  bridge  of  six  arches.  The  river  is 
now  called  the  GhiukrSu.  It  enters  the  sea  through 
a  low  sandy  beach.  In  the  treaty  between  Antiochns 
and  the  Romans  (Pcdyb.  xzii.  26)  the  Syrian  king 
was  not  to  navigate  west  of  the  promontory  'Caly- 
cadnum,  except  in  ^rtain  cases.  Livy  (xxxviii.  38) 
mentions  the  same  terms,  bnt  he  speaks  both  of 
Calycadnum  and  the  Sarpedon  (promonturia);  and 
Appian  (Syr.  39)  also  mentions  the  two  promon.- 
tories  Calycadnum  and  Sarpedonium,  and  in  the 
same  order.  Now  if  the  Sarpedon  of  Strabo  were  the 
lofty  promontory  of  Cape  Qat^cUiere,  as  Beaufort 
aappoeed  (Karttmania,  .p.  335),  the  Calycadnum, 
which  we  may  tfairly. infer  to  be  near  Sarpedon,  and 
near  the  river,  might  he  the  long  sandy  point  of 
Liaaan  el  Kahpeh,  which  is  between  Cape  Cavaliere, 
and  the  moufcli  ^  the  river  Calycadnos.  Beanfort 
supposes  this  long  sandy  point  to  be  the  Zephyrium 
of  Strabo.  It  is  correctly  described  in  the  Stadiasmns 
"  as  a  sandy  narrow  spit,  80  stadia  firom  the.  Caly- 
cadnus,"  which  is  about  the  true  distance;  but  in  the 
Stadiasmus  it  is  called  Sarpedonia.  According  to 
the  Stadiasmns  then  the  cape  called  Calycadnum 
must  be,  as  Leake  supposes,  the  projection  of  the 
sandy  coast  At  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnne.  This 
identification  of  Sarpedon  with  Lissan  el  Kahpehj 
and  the  position  of  Zephyrium  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Calycadnos, Agree  very  well  with  Strabo's  words;  and 
the  Zephyrium  of  Strabo  and  Calycadnum  of  Livy 
and  Polybius  and  Appian,  may  be  the  same.  Ptolemy 
going  from  west  to  east  mentions  Sarpedon,  the  river 
Calycadnus  and  Zephyrium ;  but  his  Zephyrium  may 
still  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus.  [G.  L.] 
CALYDNAE  U^ljLAE  (KciAvSmu  i^croi). 
1.  A  group  of  islands' off  the  coast  of  Caria,  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (//.  ii.,.677),  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal  one   was  Calymiia.    For  details,  see  Ca- 
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2.  Two  small  islands  ^  the  coast  of  Troas,  said 
to  be  situa'ed  between  Teuedos  and  the  promontory 
Lectum.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  604 ;  Quint.  Smym.  xii. 
453 ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  IL  ii.  677;  Tzetz.  ad  lAf- 
cophr.  25.)  But  na  islands  are  found  in  this  posi- 
tion ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  owe 
their  name  to  the  pasjiage  in  Homer  mentioned 
above,  though  the  Calydnae  of  Homer  are  in  an 
entirely  different  position. 

CAXYDON  (KaAv8<6y :  Eth.  KoXvSe^iof^  Caly- 
donius :  KurUaga'),  the  most  celebrated  city  of  Actolia, 
in  the  heroic  age,  was  founded  ^y  Aetojus  in  the  land 
of  the  Curetes,  and  w^s  caUed  Calydon,  «fUr  the 
name  of  his  son.  tialydon  and  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Pleuron  are  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  once 
the  ornament  (^r/M^f^Ma)  of  Greece,  but  to  have 
sank  in  his  time  into  insignificance.  Calydon  was 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Evenus,  afid  at 
the  distance  of  7j^  (Roman)  miles  from  the  sea,  ac- 
oording  to  Pliny.  It  la  frequently  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  of  irrrpriiictra  and 
oircii^,  from  which  we  might  conclude  that  the 
city  was  situated  on  a  rocky  height;  but  Strabo 
Sttys  that  these  epithets  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
district  and  not  to  the  city  itself.  Homer  also  oele. 
bnites  the  fertility  of  the  plain  of  the  "lovely" 
(Jfwyrii)  Calydon.  (ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  7 ;  Plin.  iv.  3; 
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Horn.  /I  ii.  640,  ix.  577,  xiii.  217,  xiv.  116;  Strab. 
pp.  450,  seq.,  460.)  In  the  earliest  times  the  inha- 
bitants of  Calydon  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in 
inoessant  hostilities  with  the  Curetes,  vrho  <»ntinued 
to  reside  in  tlieir  ancient  capital  Pleunn,  imd  who 
endeavoured  to  expel  the  invaders  from  tiieir  country. 
A  vivid  account  of  one  of  the  battles  betweoi  the 
Curetes  and  Oalydonians  is  given  in  jm  episode  of 
the  Iliad  (ix.  529,  seq.).  The  heroes  of  CiJfdoii 
are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  tiie  heroic  age. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Oeneos,  iather  of  Tydons  and 
Meleager,  and  grandfather  of  Diomedes.  In  the 
time  of  Oeneus  Artemis  sent  a  monstrous  boar  to  lay 
waste  the  fields  of  Calydon,  which  was  himted  by 
Meleager  and  numerous  other  heroes.  (See  Diet,  of 
Myth,  art  Meleager.)  The  Calydoniiuns  took  part 
in  the  Trojan  war  under  their  king  Thoas,  the  son 
(not  the  grandson)  of  Oeneus.    (Hom.  //.  ii.£38.) 

Calydon  is  not  often  mentioned  in  the  historical 
period.  In  b.  c.  391  we  find  it  in  felie  possession  of 
the  Achaeans,  bnt  we  are  not  told  how  it  came  into 
their  hands;  we  know,  however,  that  Naupactns  was 
given  to  the  Achaeans  at  the  close  of  the  Felopon- 
nesian  war,  and  it  was  probably  the  Achaeans  settled 
at  Naupactus  who  gained  possession  of  the  towa. 
In  the  above-mentioned  year  the  Achaeans  at  Caly- 
don were  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Acamanians  tliat 
they  applied  to  the  Lacedaemcmians  for  help ;  and 
Agesilaus  in  consequence  was  sent  with  an  anny 
into  Aetolia.  Calydon  remained  in  'the  hands  of  the 
Achaeans  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Spartan  8upre» 
macy  by  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (^..c.  371),  when 
Epaminondas  restored  the  town  to  .the  Aetolians. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  (b.  «% 
48)  it  still  appears  as  a  considerable  place;  but* 
few  years  afterwards  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
by  Augustus  to  Nicopolis,  which  he  founded  to  . 
commemorate  his  victory  at  Actium  (b.  c.  31).  It 
continues  however  to  be  mentioned  by  the  later 
geographers.  (Xen.  ffeU.  iv.  6.  §  1 ;  Pans.  iii.  10. 
§  2  ;  Diod.  xv.  75 ;  Caee.  B.  C.  iii.  35  ;  Mel.  ii.  3, 
§  10;  PUn.  iv.  3;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  14.)  Calydon  mm 
the  head-quarters  of  the  wondiip  of  Artenys  La^ 
phria,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  vena 
removed  to  Nicopolis,  Augostus  gave  to  Patrae  in 
Achaia  the  statue  of  ibis  goddess  which  had  be^ 
longed  to  Calydon.  ^Paus.  iv.31.  §7,  vii.  18.  §8.) 
There  was  also  a  statue  of  Dionysus  at  Patme 
which  had  been  removed  from  Calydon.  ^Paua. 
vii.  21.)  Near  Calydon  there  was  a  temple  tit 
Apollo  Laphrius  (Strab.  p.  459,  with  Kmner'a 
note) ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  thep» 
was  also  a  lake  celebrated  for  its  fish.  [See  p. 
64,  a.] 

In  the  Roman  .poets  we  find  CaJyddnU,  a  woroaa. 
of  Calyilon,  i.  e.  Deianlra,  daughter  of  Oeneus,  king- 
of  Calydon  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  112);  CcUydomM  heros^ 
i.  e.  Meleager  {Ibid.  viii.  324) ;  Calydomm  anmitf. 
i.  e.  the  Achelons,  separating  Acamania  and  Aetolia, 
because  Calydon  was  the  chief  town  of  Aetolia- 
(Ibid.  viii.  727,  ix.  2) ;  Caiydonia  regno,  i.  e.  Apulia,, 
because  Diomedes,  the  son  of  Tydeus,  and  gnuuisoo. 
of  Oeneus,  king  of  .CaJydon,  afterwards  obtained. 
Apulia  as  his  kingdom.    (Ibid.  xiv.  512.) 

There  has  been  some  dispute  cespocting  the  ai» 
of  Calydon.  The  Peutingerian  Table  plftces  it  east 
of  the  Evenus,  and  9  miles  from  this  river;  but  thj» 
is  dearly  a  mistake.  It  is  evident  fran  Strabo'a 
account  (p.  450,  seq.),  and  from  all  the  legend* 
relating  to  Calydon,  that  both  this  city  and  Pleuron 
lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  Evenus,  between  this 
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river  and  the  Achdoas.*  Leake  supposes  tbe  rnkis 
which  he  ducovered  at  Kuri-agd^  a  little  to  the  £. 
of  the  £venn8,  to  be  those  of  CaljdoH.  They  are 
distant  a  ride  of  1  hour  and  35  minates  from  Afe- 
Mohnffhiy  and  are  situated  on>  one  of  the  laet  slopes 
of  Ml  Aracynthos  at  the-  entrance  of  the  vale^  of 
the  £veanfi^  where  that  river  issnes  from  the-  in^ 
tenor  valleys,  into  the  maritime  plain.  They  do.  not 
stand  oa  any  oommanding  height,  as  the  Homeric 
epithets  ahoioa  mentioned  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Stmbo  sup^ 
poses  these  epithets  to-  apply  to  the  surrounding 
oountiy.  The  remains  of  the  walls  are  traceable 
in  their  whde-  circuit  of  near  two  miles  and  a  half; 
and  outside  the  walls  Leake  discovered  some  ruins, 
which  may  have  been  the  peribolus  of  the  temple  oit 
Artemis  Laphria.  (Leake,  N^rUum  GreeoOy  voi  iii. 
pw  533)  seq.) 

CA'LYDON  or  GA'LIDON,  a  place  m  Gallia, 
mentioned  by  Ammianus  Maroellinus  (xzvii.  1). 
IVAnviUe  was  not  able  to  assign  its  position.  Hadrian 
Yalesui8,.who  changed  the- reading  of  the  MSS.  to 
Cabilona,  takes  the  place  to  be  Chdio»-«m*-Sa^  f 
but  there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  this  alteration. 
The.nanative  of  Ammianus  does  not  help  us  in  de- 
termining the  position.  Walckenaer  (^Geog,  vol.  i. 
pt.  5 1.6),. relying  on.  tbe  resemblance  of  name  which 
he  finds  in  the  forest  of  Cakbioveny  in  the  French 
depaitment  of  the  MoselUj  in  the  airondissement  of 
ThionmUef  places  Calydon  near  tlie  forest,  and  at 
ThioHviU&f  or,  as  he  adds,  rather  at  3000  feet  distant 
from  Hhionviikj  at  TeiU»,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Hosel,  whera  many  medals  have  been  found;  but  he 
does  not  say  what  kind  of  medals.  [6.  L.] 

GALYMNA  (KciAvfuw,  KaX^fum  Eih,  Ka- 
^/ufios:  KaUnmo},  an  ishuid  off  the  coast  of  Caria 
between  Leros  and  Cos.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  principal  island  of  the  group  which  ^(»ner  calls 
Calydnae  (r^oi  KcUvSrau,  /I  il  677);  th^  other 
iahuids  were  probably  Leros,  Telendos,  Hypseremos 
(Hjrpserelsma)  and  Plate.  (GompLStrab.  x.  p.  489.)^ 
Galymna  is  the  correct  orthography,  since  we  find  it 
thus  written  on  coins  and  inscriptions.  (Bockh, 
I/ucr.  No.  267 1 .)  This  fonn  also  occurs  in  Sc^laz, . 
Strabo,  Grid,  Suidas,  and  the  Etymologicum  Mag- 
num; but  out  of  respect  for  Homer,  whose  authority 
was  deemed  paramount,  most  of  the  ancient  writers 
«aU  the  island  Galydna,  and  some  were  even  led 
into,  the  error  of  making  two  difierent  islands,  Gar 
lydna^  and  Galymna.    (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23 ;  Steph.. 

The  island  was  originally  inhabited  by  Carians, 
and  was  afterwards  colonised  by  Thessalian  A^olians 
or  Dorians  under  Heraclid  leaders.  It  also  received 
an.  additional  colony  of  Argives,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  shipwrecked  on  the  island  after  the 
Trojan  war.  (Died.  v.  54 ;  Horn.  IL  iL  675.)  At 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war  it  was  subject  to  Arte- 
misia of  Halicamassus,  liogether  with  the  neigh- 
•bouring  islands  of  Cos  and  Nisyrus.  (Herod. 
▼iL  99.) 

Galymna  is  an  island  of  some  size,  and  oontains  at 
present  7000  inhabitants.  A  full,  account  of  it, 
together  with  a  map,  is  given  by  Ross  ia  the  work 
cited  below.     The  description  of  Ovid  {de.  Art.  Am. 

*  The  passage  in  Stmbo  (p.  459,  snb  fin.),  m 
which  Plenron  and  Galydon  are  both  described  as 
£.  of  the  Evenus,  does  not  agree  with  his  previous 
descriptioo,  and  cannot  have  been  written  as  it  now 
ptands.    (See  Knuner's  note.) 
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i.  SI)  —  "w1t»  umbrosa  Gulymne"  —  does  not  -^^ 
apply  to  the  p-esent  condition  of  the  island,  and  was  ,,^ 
probably  equally  inapplicable  iff  antiquity;  sitice  the  j^ 
island  is  mountainous  and  bare.  If  jM^uces  figs,  ^t 
wine,  barley,  oil,  and  excellent  honey;  for  the  lattei*  sT 
it  was  also  celebrated  in  antiquity.  ("  Fecundaque  ^ 
mello  Galymne,"  Ov.  Met.  viii.  222;  Strab.  I.  c.)       «^ 

With  respect  to  the  ancient  towns,  Pliny  in  ode  ^ 
passage  (iv.  12»  s.  23)  mentions  only  one  town,>^ 
Goos;  but  in  another  (v.  31.  s.  36)  he  mentioiSs'^ 
three,  Notium,  Nisyrus,  Mendeterus.  The  prirt-  ^^ 
oipal  ancient  remains  are  found  in  the  valley  abote 
the  harbour  Ztndtta  on  the  western  side  of  tiler 
island;  but  Ross  found  no  inscriptions  recording  the" 
name  of  the  town.  The  chief  ruins  are  those  of  a  f 
great  cbureh  rod  Xpitrrov  rijt  *Upova-a\hfJ^j  built  f 
upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  of^ 
which  there  are  still  remains?  Stephanus  («.  v. 
Ki\vJiva)  speaks  of  Apollo  Galydneus.  South  of  the 
town  there  is  a  plain  still  called  Argoe, » in  the  islandl 
of  Gasus.  [Gasus.]  (Robs,  Reiten  auf^ckn  Grik^ 
ckischen  Irudny  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  139.)* 

GALYNDA  {KdKvvla :  Eth.  KoXwdf^f ),  a  town> 
qS  Garia,  according  to  Stephanus,  is  placed  by  Strabo 
60  stadia  from  the  sea  (p^  561),  west  of  the  Gulf  of 
Glaucus,  and  east  of  Gaunus.     The  MSS.  of  Strabo 
appear  to  have  Galymna,  which,  however,  is  an  error 
of  the  copyists.     It  appears,,  from-  a  passage  in  He^ 
rodotus  (i.  172))  thattthe  temtory  of  Caunus  hatm 
dered  on  that  of  Gtfl^da.     Damasithymus- (Herod.- 
viii.  &7),  king  of  G^lynda,  was  at  the  betttro^  SaUo- 
mis  with  some  ships  on  the  side  of  Xerses;  fh>mr 
which  we  may  conolude  that  Galynda  was  near  the 
coast,  or  had  some  sei^-port.  Galynda  was  afterwards, 
as  it  appears  firom  Pplybius  (xxzi.  17),  subject  to 
Gaunus ;   but  having  revolted  from  Gaunus,  it  placed 
itself  under  the  protectiqii  of  the  Rhodians. 

Fellows  supposes  Galy^a  to  be  under  anmge.o^" 
mountains  near  the  sea,  between  two  r^ges  of-.rocks;. 
"  many  large  squared  stones  lie-  ici.  hqap&doi^  tbe 
slope  facing  the  east,  and  the  vaMey  is  guarded  by 
walls  of  a  very  early  date  of  Greek  workmanship." 
He  concludes,  from  the  style  of  the  tombs,  that,  the 
city  was  in.  Lycia.  The  place  is  near  the  gulJF  of 
Glaucus  or  MaJfii,  and  east  of  the  river  Talama/rkz 
-m.  l^e.  remains  whioh  he  saw  are  assigned  to. 
Daedala  by  Hpshyn.  ($pratt-s  Zycta,  voL  i.  p.  42.) 
But  Fellows  discovered  a  city  which  is  proved  by 
inscriptions  to  be  Gadyaxida,  a  name  otherwise  un- 
known to,  us.  It  lies  NNE:  of  Makri,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Glaucus  or  Makri,  at  a  place  called  Hoozoomleef 
situated  on  an  elevated  phun,  immedi^ely  above 
which  are.  the  ruins  of  Gadyanda.  There  are  many 
rock  tombs  and  sculptures,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  frontispiece  to  Fellows'  LyciOf  "The 
ruins  of  the  city  are  seated  on  the  level  summit  of  |i 
high  mountain;  a  great  street,  bordered  with  ten>- 
ples  and  public  buildings,  runs  down  the  centre.** 
(Spratt's  Lyckt.)  Hoskyn,  who  discovered  Gaunus, 
looked  in  vain  for  ruins  between  that  place  and  Gady- 
anda. Accordingly  it  \fi  suggested  that  the  moun- 
tains of  Hoozo<mkM.  may  be  th^  Galyndian  moun- 
tains. (Sprat^s  llfoiOi  vol.  i.  p..  43.)  But  these 
Galyndian  mountain's  are  a  modern  invention,  perhaps 
originating  in  a  misunderstanding  of  Herodotus  (L 
132),  whjc>  speaks  of  the  "*  Galyndian  frontiere'* 
(offfwv  T«i*  KaKvy^iKmif).  Between  ffoozoonUee  and 
Mctkriy  a  distance  of  abo>ut  9  miles,  there  are  na 
ruins ;  *'  but  in  tbe  centre  of  the  plain  of  Makri  there 
is  a  burial  ground,  where  some  large  inscribed  blocks, 
apparently  the  remains  of  a  building  which  stood  aiv 
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the  spot,  bare  the  name  ^Gadyitnda*  indttded  In 
their  inscriptions."  (Spratt's  Lgfcictf  toL  i.  p.  44.) 
It  is  stated  in  another  passage  in  this  work  that  the 
monumental  inscription  was  found  five  or  six  miles 
south  of  Cadyanda. 

The  name  Caljnda  occurs  in  Ptolcroj  (y.  3)  as  a 
Lycian  city,  and  it  is  the  nearest  Lydan  dty  to 
Caunus  in  Oaria.  Pliny  (▼.  28)  mentions  **  Flumen 
Axon,  Oppidum  Calynda."  It  is  plain  that  Pto- 
lemy's Calynda  will  not  suit  the  position  of  Cady- 
anda; nor  can  the  poeiUon  cf  Cadyanda  be  reconciled 
with  Strabo*8  position  of  Calynda.  It  is  certiun  that 
Calynda  is  not  Cadyanda.  N<»e  of  the  inscriptions 
of  Cadyanda  which  are  given  by  Fellows  aud  in 
Spratt's  Lyda  are  of  an  early  period.  There  is  little 
or  no  doubt  that  Calynda  is  in  the  basin  of  the  large  • 
river  Talaman-SUf  which  seems  to  be  the  Calbis  of 
Strabo,  and  the  same  river  that  Pliny  and  Livy  call 
the  Indus.  [G.  L.] 

CA'MACHA  (KdfJMX*:  Kemdkh),M\raaz  fortress 
of  Aimenia,  called  in  Annenian  Gamakh,  and  also 
Ani,  was  well  known  in  history,  but  it  was  not  till 
lately  that  its  site  could  be  identified.  Mr.  Brant 
(Jaum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  vL  pw  203)  places  it  at  about 
26  miles  5\V.  from  Ernngdn,  on  Uie  left  bank  of  the 
W.  Euphrates  (^Kard-Su).  It  is  a  singular  place; 
an  elevated  porticMi  of  the  town  is  within  a  wall  of 
very  ancient  structure,  but  commanded  by  mountains 
rising  close  to  it.  The  remainder  is  situated  on  a 
slope  amidst  gardens  aso^oding  from  the  river  bank. 
It  enclosed  a  celebrated  temple  of  the  god  Aramazd, 
containing  a  great  number  of  literary  mmiuments, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  St.  Gr^ory  of 
Armenia.  Here  were  deposited  the  treasures  of  the 
Armenian  kings,  as  well  as  many  of  their  tombs: 
hence  the  name, — the  word  Gamakh  signifying  "  a 
corpse."  The  Byzantine  emperors  kept  a  strong 
garrison  here  to  defend  the  eastern  part  of  tlieir 
empire  from  the  attacks  of  the  Moslems,  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  1 1th  century. 

(Comp.  Const.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  50  ;  St. 
Martin,  Ai&n.  tur  tArmade^  vol.  i.  p.  72;  Bitter, 
ErdkundBj  vol.  x.  p.  782 ;  Chesney,  E^ped.  EuphraL 
vol.  i.  p.  41.)  [K.  B.  J.] 

CAAIARA  {Kofi^ai  Eth.  Katuifmos,  Steph.  B.), 
a  city  of  Crete,  situated  to  the  £.  of  Olus  (Ptol.  iii. 
17.  §  5),  at  a  distance  of  15  stadia  according  to  the 
Maritime  Itinerary.  Xenion,  a  Cretan  historian 
quoted  by  Steph.  B.  (tf.t^.),  says  that  it  was  once 
called  Lata  (lioeck,  KretOj  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  394, 
il6.)  [E.B.J.] 

CAMARACUM  (Cambreuf),  in  Gallia,  a  town  of 
the  Nervii,  on  the  road  from  Bagacum  {Bavay)  to 
Taruenna  {Terouenne).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  Cambray  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Escaut  or  Schdde,  in  the 
French  department  of  Nord.  Its  position  is  easily 
fixed  by  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

CAMARrNA  (JSMiAJfwa  or  KayMplvai  Eth.  Ko- 
fioptvcuoSj  Camarinensis :  Camarana)j  a  celebrated 
Greek  dty  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
isUnd,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Hipparis.  It 
was  about  20  miles  £.  of  Gda,  and  40  from  Cape 
Pachynum.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  it  was  a  colony 
of  Syracuse,  founded  135  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parent  dty,  i.e.  599  B.C.,  and  this  date 
is  confirmed  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  which  places 
its  foundation  in  the  45th  Olympiad.  (Thuc  vi.  5; 
Schol.a<;/^nd.(?/.v.l6;  Euseh,Chron.adOl.XLV.) 
It  must  have  risen  rapidly  to  prosperity,  as  only  46 
ycoiv  after  its  first  foundation  it  attempted  to  throw 
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off  the  yoke  of  the  parent  city,  but  the  effort  proved 
nnsuccrasful ;  and,  as  a  punishment  for  its  revdt,  the 
Synicusans  destroyed  the  refractory  city  from  its  foun- 
datbns,  B.C.  552.  (Thuc.  I  c. ;  Scymn. Ch. 294 — 296 ; 
Schol.  ad  Find.  I.  c.)  It  appears  to  have  remained 
desolate  until  about  B.C.  495,  when  Hippocrates,  ty- 
rant of  Gek,  by  a  treaty  with  Syracuse,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  territory  of  Camarina,  and  recolomsed 
the  dty,  himself  assuming  the  title  of  its  founder 
or  oekist.  (Thuc.  L  c;  Herod,  vii.  154;  Philist 
ap,  SchoL  ad  Pmd.  OL  v.  19.)  This  second  colony 
did  not  last  l(Hig,  having  been  put  an  end  to  by  Gelon, 
the  successor  c?  Hippocrates,  who,  after  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  Syracuse,  in  b.  c  485,  removed 
thither  all  the  inhabitants  of  Camarina,  and  a  second 
time  destroyed  their  dty.  (Herod,  vii.  156;  Thuc 
I.  c. ;  Philist.  I  c.)  But  after  the  expulsion  of  Thra- 
sybulus  from  Syracuse,  and  the  return  of  the  exiles 
to  their  respective  cities,  the  people  of  Gela,  for  the 
third  time,  estaUished  a  cokmy  at  Camarina,  and 
portioned  out  its  territory  among  the  new  settlers. 
(Died.  xi.  76 ;  Thuc  I  c,  where  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  should  read  rcA^Swy  for  r4Ke$tfos ;  Schol.  ad 
Pmd,  OL  V.  19.)  It  is  to  this  third  foundation, 
which  must  have  taken  place  about  B.C.  461,  that 
Pindar  refers  in  cdebrating  the  Olympic  victory  of 
Psaumis  of  Camarina,  when  he  calls  that  dty  his 
newly,  founded  abode  (riy  ¥4oueoy  cSpoF,  OL  v.  19). 
In  the  same  ode  the  poet  celebrates  Uie  rapidity 
with  which  the  buildings  of  the  new  dty  were  rising, 
and  the  people  passing  from  a  state  of  insignificance 
to  one  of  wealth  and  power  (&«-*  iiftaxttyias  4s  ^>dos, 
lb.  31),  The  new  odony  was  indeed  more  fortunate 
than  its  predecessors,  and  the  next  50  years  were 
the  most  fiourishing  period  in  the  history  of  Cama- 
rina, which  retained  its  independence,  and  assumed 
a  prominent  rank  among  the  Greek  dties  of  Sidly. 
In  thdr  political  relations  the  Camarinaeans  appear 
to  have  been  mainly  guided  by  jealousy  of  thdr 
powerful  neighbour  Syracuse:  hence  they  were  led 
to  separate  themsdves  in  great  measure  from  the 
other  Dorian  cities  of  Sidly,  and  during  the  war  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Leontini,  in  B.C.  427,  they  were 
the  only  people  of  Dorian  origin  who  took  part  with 
the  latter.  At  the  same  time  there  was  always  a 
party  in  the  city  favourable  to  the  Syracusans,  and  dis- 
posed to  join  the  Dorian  alliance,  and  it  was  probaUy 
the  infhience  of  this  party  that  a  few  yeara  afi«r 
induced  them  to  conclude  a  tmoe  with  tiieir  ndgh- 
hours  at  Gela,  which  eventually  led  to  a  general 
pacification.  (Thuc.  iii.  86,  iv.  25,  65.)  By  the 
treaty  finally  condudcd,  Thucydides  tells  us,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Camarinaeans  should  retain  pos- 
session of  the  territory  of  Morgantia  (Mo^aKrt'rir), 
an  arrangement  which  it  is  not  easy  to  understand, 
as  the  city  of  that  name  was  situated  far  away  in 
the  interior  of  Sidly.  [Moroantia.]  A  few  yeara 
later  the  Camarinaeans  were  still  ready  to  assist  the 
Athenians  in  supporting  the  Leontines  by  arms 
(Thuc.  V.  4);  but  when  the  great  Athenian  expe- 
dition appeared  in  Sidly,  they  were  reasonably 
alarmed  at  the  ulterior  views  of  that  power,  and  re- 
fused to  take  part  with  either  side,  promising  to 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality.  It  was  not  till  fortune 
had  declared  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Syracusans 
that  the  Camarinaeans  sent  a  small  force  to  their 
support    (Thuc.  vi.  75,  88;  Died.  xiiL  4,  12.) 

A  few  yean  later  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion 
of  Sicily  gave  a  fittal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Ca- 
nuurina.  Its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Himiloo  in 
the  spring  of  b.  c  405,  but  the  dty  itself  was  not 
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ittadcd;  iMnrthcleai,  when  DioDj'iIiu  had  liuled  in 
■Tertiug  ^  Ml  cf  Gek,  and  tha  iahalnlanta  of  that 
cilj  w«re  compelled  to  ibandoD  it  to  its  tite,  the 
CunuinaKwu  wm  induced  or  coaitninad  to  follow 
thdr  example ;  and  iha  whole  popolatioD,  hkb, 
women,  and  children,  quilled  tb»r  homei,  and  ef- 
fected tbiur  retreat  to  Sjneiue,  fnm  whence  they 
aftenrarda  vitbdrew  to  LeonUni.  (Diod.  liii.  lOS, 
111,  113;  XtB-BtU.  ii.  a  5  6.)  Bj  the  treaty 
omcluded  toco  after  betneen  Dionjiius  and  tlie 
Carthaf^niaiu,  the  eiliHOB  of  CamariDa,  a*  well  aa 
thoae  gf  GeU  and  Agri^ntam,  were  allowed  to  m- 
tnm  to  their  homes,  and  coatinilfl  to  inhabit  thur 
DBlin  dtiei,  huE  aa  tributariea  to  CaRhage,  and 
[mhiblted  fiom  reetoring  theiT  fortificaticoa.  (Diod. 
>iii.  114.)  OF  thia  penmsuon  it  la  inbahle  that 
many  availed  Ihemsdvea ;  and  a  few  jeara  later 
we  find  CamaiiDa  eagerly  fumiehing  her  coatm^nt 
to  Mpport  DioDyaius  in  bis  war  with  the  Cartha- 
giniana.  (Id.  iit.  47.}  With  this  eic«pCioD,  we 
bear  nothing  of  her  during  Ihe  nign  of  tliat  deeput  j 
but  there  u  littie  doubt  Ihat  the  CamaiiDaanH  were 
■abject  to  hia  rule.  After  the  death  of  the  eldei 
DioDjiius,  however,  thny  readily  jmiiBd  in  llie  enter- 
prise of  Dion,  and  Bap(»rted  him  with  an  auxiliary 
forca  in  hia  march  upon  Syrucoae.  (Id.  ivi.  9.) 
After  Timoleoo  had  restored  the  whole  of  the  east- 
em  half  of  Sicily  to  it«  liberty,  Camarina  was  re- 
cniiled  with  a  freah  body  of  eetlleis,  and  appean  to 
hare  Tecorered  a  cert«n  degree  of  proaperity.  (Id. 
iri.  e&  8S.)  fiat  it  lufTtifd  again  geverely  duiing 
the  Ham  between  Aj^atliwlea  and  the  Cnrthaglniann, 
and  was  anbuaquenlly  talien  and  plundered  by  the 
UamertiDH.     (Id.  lii.  110,  xi.  32,  xxiii.  1.) 

During  the  Finl  Panic  War,  Camarina  eariy 
eapouaed  the  Roman  caote;  and  though  in  a.r-  2SS 
it  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaj^nian 
general  Hamiloir,  it  was  quiclily  recorend  by  (be 
Boman  consuls  A.  Atiliua  and  C.  Sulpicina,  who,  to 
punish  tha  ciUuns  fur  tli^r  defection,  sold  a  luge 
part  of  them  aa  slaves.  (Diod.  ziili.  9;  Polyb.  i. 
24.)  A  few  yean  laler,  B.C.  255,  the  uoaat  near 
Cainarina  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
aslen  wiuch  betel  the  Romana  daring  Che  war,  in 
the  ehipwreck  of  Iheir  whole  fleet  by  a  violent  tem- 
pest; so  complete  waa  its  destiuetian,  that  out  of 
964  ships  only  SO  escaped,  aiid  ilie  wbole  coast 
frvm  Cainarina  to  Cape  Pachynum  waa  strewed  with 
fragments  of  the  wrecks.  (I'ulyb  i.  37;  Diod.  xxiii. 
IB.)  This  is  the  laat  notice  of  Camarina  to  be 
found  in  bi*Ufy.  Under  the  Bianan  dominion  it 
seems  lo  have  sunk  into  a  very  inugnilirant  place, 
and  its  name  ia  not  once  fuood  in  the  Verrine  ora- 
tieaa  of  Cicero.  Strabo  also  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 
the  citiea  of  Sicily  ef  which  in  his  lime  liltle  more 
lhanlhevealigesremained(ii.  p.27a);  hutwelearn 
from  Pliny  and  Ptotemy  that  it  still  continued  to 
exist  as  late  as  the  2Dd  century  of  the  ChriBlian  era. 
(I'lin.  iii.  8.  a.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  IS.)  From  thia 
period  ail  trace  of  it  diaappeurs:  it  was  never  rebuilt 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  ttie  ute  ia  now  peifeelly 
desolate,  though  a  watch-tower        ''  
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«  of  Ton 


extant,  it  is  evident  that 


Uippants  Clwwafni)  of  Pindar  (Oi.  v.  27),  which 
he  describes  aa  flowing  past  the  town,  and  supplying 
tha  inhabitant!  with  water  by  maang  of  artificial 


eanab  or  aqneducls.  It  is  a  oopDua  itieani  of  clear 
water,  having  its  principtl  source  in  a  large  fbnntun 
at  a  place  called  ComM,  supposed  by  some  writers 
Pons  Dianaa  of  Sotions,  which  he  places 
irina.  (Solio.  S.  §  !6.)  ITiere  b,  liow- 
ever,  another  remarkable  fountain  at  a  [riaee  called 
Faeara,  near  the  town  of  Sanla  Crocs,  which  haa, 
perhaps,  equal  claim  to  thia  distinction.  (Paiell. 
V.  1.  p.  225;  Cluver.  Sicii.  p.  ISl;  Uoare,  Ctaa. 
Tour,  vol.  iL  pp.  261—263.)  The  Fratcolari  is 
probably  the  Oanis  ('Awir),  known  to  as  only  from 
the  aame  [nsaaKe  of  Pindar.  Mure  celebialad  than 
either  of  these  streams  was  the  Lake  of  Camarina 
((ailed  by  Pindar,  (.  c,  iyx>v'"  *<»"t|>'(  Palm 
Camarina,  Claodian),  which  iirunediMely  adjoined 
the  walla  rf  the  city  on  the  N.  It  was  a  mere 
inarahy  po^,  farmed  by  the  stagnatloa  of  the  Hip- 
pans  near  its  month,  and  had  tlie  eSect  of  rendering 

told  that  the  inbabltanla  were  desirous  to  drain  it, 
but,  having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  were 
recommended  lo  let  it  alone.    They  [levcrthelese  exe- 
cuted their  project;  but  by  so  doing  laid  open  their 
walls  to  attack  on  that  side,  so  Ibat  their  enemin 
soon  atler  availed  tliemselves  of  its  weakneas,  and 
captured  the  city.     The  period  to  which  Ibis  trans- 
action is  to  t)e  refi^rred  is  unknown,  arid  the  whole 
story  very  apocryphal;  but  the  answer  of  the  oiacle. 
Ml)  IciVii  Ka/uipiriir  inlngrot  yip  ifulrar,  paased^Vvc  i 
into  a  praveibial  saying  among  the  Greeks.     (Virg.j^fCc' JO 
.Jnt.iii.700;  Sen.adloc;  Suid. «.  e.  Mt(  kI«i  K.  |  ' 
Sleali-  B.  1.  V.  Kd^df  im ;  SI.  Ilal.  liv.  198.) 

The  remains  alill  extant  of  Camarilla  are  very  ix^ 

inconsiderable :  they  consist  of  scattered  portions  rf  ^  :•.' 
the  ancient  walls,  and  (ha  vesligea  of  a  temple,  now  A^m 
converted  into  a  church;  but  the  site  rf  the  ancient  ?,,^,,_. 
city  is  distinctly  marked,  and  Ihs  remains  tj  its  port '  s'i^, 
and  other  fngmenis  of  buildings  on  the  shore  were 
still  visible  in  the  17th  century,  though  now  tor  tha 
most  part  hnried  in  sand.      (Hmre,  I.  c.  p.  260r 
Faieil.  V.  a  J   Claver.  Sicit  p.  192 ;  Amico,  Ltx. 
Topogr.  Sfcil  vol.  i.  p.  147.) 

The  cdna  of  Camarina  are  nomerons :  they  belong 
iat  llie  most  part  to  the  flourishing  peridd  of  its 
existence,  B.C.  460 — 405.  Some  of  them  have  the 
head  of  the  river-god  Hipparis,  ra( 


rith  hon 


Others  (as 


exed)  have  the  bead  of  Hercules,  and  a  quadri^ 
rse,  probably  in  commemoration  of  some 
le  chariot  race  at  the  Olympic  games. 
IK.  H.  B.] 


CAMATULLICI.  Tbe"repoCainatallicwam" 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  4)  between  Portna  Cilha- 
rista  and  the  8aelteri.  The  p«itIon  mnat  be  on  or 
near  the  coast,  east  of  MantUle,  It  is  supposed  by 
Uardnin  (note  on  the  paasage  of  Pliny)  that  a^placa 
called  AoDuiCwCe,  near  the  oiaat,  soulh  of  the  Gulf 
of  (tfinuitu^  represents  the  ancient  name;  and  D'An- 
viUe  and  others  adopt  this  opinion.  [Q.  L] 
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0 AMBADE'NE  (KunecJhiv^,  Isid.  Charax.  p.  6), 
a  district  of  Greater  Media,  in  which  was  a  place 
called  Baptana,  oont«ning  a  statae  and  pillar  of 
Semiraime.     [BAaisTANus  Mons.]  TV.] 

GAMBALA  (KdfieaXa),  in  the  district  of  Hjspi- 
rails,  to  w^hich  Alexander  the  Great  sent  Menon  with 
troops  to  examine  for  gold ;  the  detachment  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529.)  St.  Martin 
{Mem,  8W  rArmeniSj  vol.  L  p.  69)  supposes  the 
Hyspiratis  of  Strabo  to  refer  to  the  district  of  /sper, 
NE.  of  Erzrum-;  but  in  another  place  Strabo  (p. 
503)  appears  to  'denote  the  same  ^strict  under  the 
name  of  Syspiratis,  and  thb  he  places  to  the  S.,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Armenia,  and  bordering  on  Adia- 
bene,  whidi  will  not  suit  the  position  of  I^per-;  nor 
did  the  troops  of  Alexander  at  any  time  approach 
the  neighbourhood  of  EraUm,  Major  Rawlinson 
suspects  that  these  mines  may  be  recognised  in  the 
metalKc  riches  of  the  mountainous  country  on  the 
Asped-Rud  or  KisU^Uzm.  (Joum.  Geog.  Soc 
vol.x.  p.  148.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

OAMBALIDUS  MONS.  [Bagistanus  Moms.] 

CAMBES,  a  place  in  Gallia,  according  to  the 
AntoR.  Itin.  and  the  Table,  on  the  road  from  Au- 
gusta Bauracorum  '{Avgst)  to  Argentovaria,  «n  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Cambes  b  Gro»  Kernks^ 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  department  of  Haut  Rhm, 
There  is  a  Little  Kemba  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  [G.  L.] 

CAMBI0VIGEN3ES,  a  name  of  a  people  tliat 
appears  in  the  Table ;  but  the  indication  of  their 
position,  as  usual  with  the  names  of  peoples  in  the 
Table,  is  too  vague  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  position 
of  the  Gambiovieenses.  ^D'Anville,  Notice^  &c. ; 
Walckenaer,  Giog,  vol.  i.  p.  372.)  [G.  L.] 

GAMBODU'NUM,  in  Britain.  The  second  Itine- 
rary presents  the  difficulty  which  attends  so  many  of 
the  others,  viz.,  a  vast  di^rence  between,  not  only  the 
shortest  route,  but  between  the  recognised  roads  and 
the  line  of  the  stations.  Thus  the  line  is  from  the  Val- 
lum to  Rutupiae  {Bichborough) :  nevertheless,  when 
we  reach  Galcaria  {Tadccuter)^  though  there  is  one 
road  due  south  and  another  south-east^,  the  route  of 
the  Itinerary  takes  us  round  by  Manchester,  Chester, 
and  Wroxeter.  Besides  this,  the  sum  of  miles  at 
the  heading  of  the  /ter,  and  the  sum  of  the  particular 
distances,  disagree.  Again,  some  of  tlie  numbers  ^ary 
with  the  MS. ;  and  this  is  the  case  with  the  present 
word.    From  Ebomcum  (  York)  to 

M.  p. 

Calcani  {Tadccuter)         -        -  ix. 

Gambodunum  -         -         -     zz.  al.  xxz. 

Mancunium  {Manchester^  -   xviii.  al.  xxiii. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Kiland,  between  Halifax  and 
Huddersficld,  best  Katisiics  these  conditions;  and, 
accordingly,  Gretland,  Sowerby,  Almond  bury,  Grim- 
scar,  Stainland  (at  all  qf  which  places. Roman  remains 
have  been  found),  iiave  been  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Gambodunum.  In  the  Monumenta 
Britannica  its  modem  equivalent  is  Slack,  [RG.L.] 

GA^IBOX-EGTRI.  PUny  (iii.  5)  mentions  Cam- 
bolectri  Atlantici  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  he  supposes  them  to  be.  He 
also,  under  the  Aquitanic  nations  (iv.  ]  9),  mentions 
"  Gambokctri  Agesinates  Pictonibus  Juncti,"  as  Har- 
duin  has  it;  but  "Gambolcctri"  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Agesinates,  as  Walckenaer  affirms,  and  he 
pUces  them  about  CambOj  in  the  arrondissement  of 
JBoyonns,  in  the  departoient  of  B(utes  Pyrenees. 
It  appears  from  Pliny  mentioning  these  peoples  and 
distingubhing  them,   that  they  are  two  genuine 
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names.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  name 
Gambonum  [Gambonum]  may  be  geographically 
connected  with  the  Gambolectri.  [G.  L.] 

G  AMBO'NUM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  mentioned  in  the 
Jenualem  Itin.,  on  the  road  from  Givitas  Yalentia 
( VateHce),  through  Civitas  Vocontiomm  (i>»e),  to 
Mansio  Vaprocum  {Gap).  The  route  b  very  par- 
ticularly described.  From  Die  it  goes  to  Mansio 
Lnco(^Luc)j  then  to  Mutatio  Vologatb  {VaugeUu); 
then  iJie  Gtmn  Mons  b  ascended,  and  the  traveller 
comes  to  Mutatio  Gambomim;  the  next  station  be- 
yond Gambonum  b  Mans  Seleucns^^ajran).  Walcke- 
naer (vol  iiL  p.  4i6)  places  <Gambonnm  at  La  Combe, 
to  the  south  of  MorUdue.  UAwnWe  did  not  venture 
to  assign  a  site  for  Gambonum;  but  if  the  road  has 
been  well  fg«imin<Ml,  the  place  ougtht  not  to  be 
doubtful.  [G.  L.] 

GAMBORIGUM,  in  Britain.  Another  reading  b 
Camboriiumj  and  perhaps  thb  b  preferable,  —  the 
-rt^  having  the  same  power  with  the  Jiked-  in 
Ehedtftma  (OT-ford)s=ford.  In  thb  case  the  word 
would  mean  a  ford  over  the  Cam,  The  name 
occurs  in  the  fifth  Itinerary,  and  the  difficulties 
which  attend  it  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  noticed 
imder  Gambodunum. 

The  line,  which  is  from  London  to  'Garlisle,  runs 
to  Gacsaromagus  (  Writtle),  Golonia  ({Colchester  or 
Maldofi),  Villa  Faustini,  Iciani,  Oamboricum,  Duro- 
lipons,  Dnrobrivae,  Gausennae,  lindum, — this  latter 
point  alone  being  one  of  absolute  certainty,  i.  e.  Lin- 
coln. That  Ancaster  ss-Causeimae  is  ii«arfy  cer- 
tain; but  the  further  identifications  of  Villa  Fans-  ^j^^— 
tini  with  Dunmow,  of  Idani  with  Chest^ljdirdl  and 
dlil7n]|HJlM  ^WXi'TUxmbridge  or  Godmancheetery  and 
of  Durobrivis  with  Cauior  or  Water'Newton,  are 
uncertain.  Add  to  thb  the  circuitous  character  of 
any  road  from  London  to  Lincoln  tnA  either  Gol- 
chester  or  Maldon.  The  two  localities  most  usually 
given  to-Gamboricum  are  Cambridge  and  Iddtngham 
(near  Mildenhall  in  Suffolk).  In  the  former  place 
Uiere  are  the  cattra  of  ChetUr-Xaa.  and  Grant-e^ster, 
m  the  latter  a  Cainp-field,  a  /2om-pit-field,  and  nu- 
merous Roman  remains.  Again, — as  Horsley  re- 
marks,— the  river  on  which  Icklingham  stands  runs 
into  the  Gam,  so  that  the  first  syllable  may  apply  to 
the  one  place  as  well  as  the  other.  Probably,  the 
true  identification  has  yet  to  be  made.        [ILG.L.] 

GAMBU'NII  MONTES  a  range  of  mountains 
forming  the  boundary  between  Maoedonia  and  Xhes- 
saly,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Geraunlan  mountains 
and  terminates  at  Mt. Olympus  on  the  easL  The 
name  of  these  mountains  contains  the  root  Bov¥6s„ 
The  principal  pass  through  these  mountains  b  called 
Volustana  hy  Livy,  the  modem  pass  of  Servia. 
Leake  remarks,  that  *'  in  the  word  Volustana  the 
V  represents  probably  the  B,  which  was  so  common 
an  initial  in  Macedonian  names  of  places;  the  two 
last  syllables,  o^rov^  are  perhaps  the  Macedonian 
form  of  tfTccJk,  «nd  have  reference  to  the  pass,  the 
entire  name  in  Greek  being  B«Aov  arwd."  (Liv. 
xlii.  53,  zliv.  2 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
n.  338. i 

GAMBYSE'NE.    [Albania], 

GAMBY'SES  {Yori  or  Gori),  a  river  of  Albanb, 
rbing  in  the  Caucasus,  or,  according  to  Mela,  in  the 
Goraxici  M.,  flowing  through  the  dbtrict  of  Gamby- 
sene.  and  falling  into  the  Gyms  (JTur),  after  uniting 
with  the  Alazonlus  {Alasan).  Pompey  marched 
along  its  banks,  on  his  ezpediricm  into  these  regions 
in  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  B.  c.  65.  Its  water  was 
remarkable  for  its  coldness.  (Mel.  iii  5.  §  6;  Plin. 
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ti.  13.  B.  15  ;  Dion  Cass,  xzxvii.  3  ;  Ejut  Strab. 
ap.  Hudson,  Gtogr,  Mm,  voLii.  p.  14B.)  [P.S.] 

CAMBYSES  (KoM^i^f ,  PtoL  vL  2.  §  1 ;  Amm. 
Marc.  zxiiL  6),  a  rivier  of  Media  Atropatene,  which 
appean,  from  the  notice  in  Ptolemy,  to  have  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  not  possible  to  deter* 
mine  its  eauust  locality;  but  if  the  order  in  Amml- 
anns  be  correct,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  near  the 
Amardns,  now  Sefid-Hud.  In  the  Epitome  of  Strabo 
(xi.)  a  nation  vi  the  Caspians  is  spoken  of  v-cpl 
T^  KofiiSwrnr  worafiSy.  [V.] 

CAMEIBUS.     [Rhodus.] 

CAMELOBOSCI  (Kaui|Ao«o<rirol,  PtoL  vi.  8. 
§  12),  a  wild  tribe  of  Carmania,  placed  by  Marcian 
(p.  20)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dora  or  Dara,  east- 
wards towards  the  Desert  [V.] 

CAME'RU  or CAME'RIUM (Katxtpta:  Eth.  Ka- 
ftJtfSwofy  Camerinus),  an  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  men- 
tiflned  by  Livy  among  the  towns  of  the  Prisd  Latini 
taken  by  Tarquinius  Priscos.  (liv.  L  38.)  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  statement  we  find  it  enumerated 
among  the  coloniesof  Alba  Longa,or  the  cities  founded 
byLatinus  Silvius.  (Diod.vii.  ap.Eu8eb.Arm.  p.  185; 
Origo  Gentis  Rom,  1 7.)  Dionysius  also  says  that 
it  received  a  colony  from  Alba,  but  had  previously 
been  a  city  of  the  Aborigines.  According  to  him  it 
engaged  in  a  war  against  Romulus  and  Tatius,  but 
was  taken  by  their  arms,  and  a  Roman  colony  esta- 
blished there  (ii.  50).  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  independent  Latin 
cities  reduced  by  Tarquin  (iii.  51).  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  from  Rome,  Cameria  was  one 
of  the  foremost  to  espjuse  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
Tarqains^  for  which  it  was  severely  punished,  being 
taken  and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Consul  Veiginios, 
B.C.  502.  (Dionys.  v.  21,  40,  49.)  This  event 
may,  probably,  be  received  as  historically  true :  at 
least  it  explains  why  the  name  of  Cameria  docs  not 
appear  in  the  list  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League 
shortly  afterwards  (Dionys.  v.  61):  nor  does  it  ever 
again  appear  in  histoiy:  and  is  only  noticed  by 
PUny  (iiL  5.  s.  9)  among  the  once  celebrated  cities 
of  Latium,  which  were  in  his  time  utterly  extinct. 
Tacitus  has  recorded  that  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Coruncanii  derived  ito  origin  from  Cameria  {Ann. 
XL  24.),  and  the  cognomen  of  Camerinus  borne  by 
one  of  the  moet  ancient  fiimilies  of  the  Sulpician 
gens,  seems  to  point  to  the  same  extraction. 

The  site  of  Cameria,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
other  towns  <^  Latium  that  were  destroyed  at  so 
early  a  period,  must  be  almost  wholly  conjectural. 
Pahmbaraf  a  small  town  on  an  isolated  hill,  near 
the  foot  of  the  lofty  Monte  GenaarOj  and  about  22 
miles  from  Rome,  has  as  fair  a  claim  as  any  other  lo- 
caHty.  (Abeken,  Mittel  ItaUen,  p.  78.)     [£.  H.  B.] 

CAMERrNUM(K(VMipu'oy,PtoL;  Kofupia^A^ 
pian;  KoM^pni,  Strab.:  £th.  Camerinus  orCamers, 
•ertas:  CanierMM>),a  city  of  Umbria,  situated  in  the 
Apennines,  near  the  frontiers  of  Picenum.  It  occu- 
pied a  lofty  position  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Flnsor  (^Ckimtt)^  and  a  few  miles  on  the  E.  of  the 
oentnU  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  No  mention  of  the 
dig  is  fbni^  before  the  Roman  Civil  Wars,  when  it 
appears  as  a  place  of  some  consequence,  arid  was 
occupied  by  one  of  the  Pompeian  generals  with  six 
cohorts,  who,  however,  abandoned  it  on  the  advance 
of  Caesar.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  15 ;  Cic  odAtL  viii.  12, 
B.)  Again,  during  the  outbreak  of  L.  Antonius  at 
Pern^da,  it  was  sei2ed  by  Plancus  with  two  legions. 
(Appian,  B.C.  v. 50.)  At  a  later  jjeriud,  prdbably 
under  Augustus,  its  territory  was  portioned  out 
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among  militaxy  colonists;  but  it  continued  to  be  a 
muiiidpium,  and  appears  to  have  been  xmder  the 
empire  a  tolerably  flourishing  town.  {Lib.  Colon. 
pp.  240,  256;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  53 ;  Orell  Inter,  920, 
2172.) 

But  while  we  find  but  little  mention  of  the  city 
the  people  of  the  Camertss  are  noticed  from  an 
early  period  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Um- 
bria. As  early  as  b.  c.  308,  the  Roman  deputies, 
who  were  employed  to  explore]  the  Ciminian  forest 
and  the  regions  beyond  it,  are  said  to  have  advanced, 
as  far  as  to  the  Camertes  ("  usque  ad  Camertes  Um- 
bros  penetrasse  dicuntur,"  Liv.  Lx.  36),  and  esta- 
blished friendly  relations  with  them.  These  probably 
became  the  first  foundation  and  origin  of  the  pecu- 
liarly favourable  position  in  which  the  Camertes 
stood  towards  the  Roman  republic.  Thus  in  b.  c. 
205,  we  find  them  mentioned  among  the  allied  cities 
that  furnished  supplies  for  the  fleet  of  Scipio,  when 
they  are  contrasted  with  the  other  states  o{  Etruria 
and  Umbria  as  being  on  terms  of  e^no/ alliance  with 
the  Romans  ("  Camertes  cum  aequo  foedere  cum 
Romania  essent,"  Liv.  xxvlii.  45).  Cicero  also  mora 
than  once  alludes  to  tlie  treaty  which  secured  their 
privileges  ("  Camertinum  foedus  sanctissimum  atque 
aequissimum,"  pro  Balb.  20;  Val.  Max.  v.  2.  §  8; 
Pint.  Mar.  28).  And  at  a  much  later  period  we 
find  the  '*  Municipes  Camertes  "  themselves  recording 
their  gratitude  to  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  for 
the  confirmation  of  their  ancient  rights  ("jure  aequo 
foederis  sibi  confirmato,"  Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  266.  1 ; 
OrelL  Inter,  920> 

A  question  has  indeed  been  raised,  whether  the 
Camertes  of  Livy  and  Cicero  are  the  same  people 
with  the  inhabitante  of  Camerinum,  who,  as  we  learn 
from  the  above  inscription  and  others  also  found  at 
CamermOf  were  certainly  called  Camertes.  The 
doubt  has  been  principally  founded  on  a  passage  of 
Strabo  (v.  p.  227),  in  which,  according  to  the  old 
editions,  that  writer  appeared  to  distinguish  Came- 
rinum and  Camerte  as  two  different  towns;  but  it 
appears  that  Kaiutptpov  is  certainly  an  interpolatiim; 
and  the  city  he  caUs  Camerte,  which  he  expressly 
places  "  on  the  very  frontiers  of  Picenum,"  can  cer- 
tunly  be  no  other  than  the  Camerinum  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (See  Kramer  and  Groskurd,  ad  loc;  and 
compare  Du  Theil's  note  at  vol.  ii.  p.  60  of  the  French 
translation  of  Strabo.)  Pliny  also,  who  inserte  the 
Camertes  among  the  ^*  populi  **  of  Umbria,  makes  no 
other  mention  of  Camerinum  (iii.  14.  s.  19).  There 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  period  the 
Camertes  and  the  people  of  Camerinum  were  the 
same;  but  it  certainly  seems  probable  that  at  an 
earher  epoch  the  name  was  used  in  a  more  exten- 
sive sense,  and  that  the  tribe  of  the  Camertes  was 
at  one  time  more  widely  spread  in  Umbria.  We 
know  that  the  Etruscan  city  of  Clusium  was  origi- 
nally called  Camera  or  Camars,  and  it  is  a  plausible 
conjecture  of  Lepsius  that  this  was  its  Umbrian 
name.  {Tyrrhener  Felatgery'p.SS.)  It  is  remark- 
able that  Polybins  speaks  of  the  battie  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Gauls  in  b.c.  296,  as  fought  in  the 
territory  of  the  Camertes  {if  rg  Kofitprlwy  x^P^j 
ii.  19),  while  the  same  battle  is  placed  by  Livy  at 
Chttium  (x.  26).  Again,  the  narrative  of  Livy  (ix.  36) 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Camertes  there  nieiitioned 
were  not  very  remote  from  the  Ciminian  forest,  and 
were  the  first  Uiubrian  people  to  which  the  envoys 
came.  Even  Cicero  speaks  of  the  "  ager  Camers  " 
in  common  with  Picenum  and  Gaul  ((lallia  Togata) 
{pro  Stdl.  19)   in  a  n^anncr  that  Can  hardly  bo 
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understood  of  so  limited  ^district  as  the  mere  territory 
of  Gamerinam.  Perhaps  the  foct  of  the  tecarrenoe 
of  the  name  ia  different  forms  among  the  modern 
towns  and  villages  of  this  part  of  Italy — Camero 
near  FoUgna,  CamercUa  between  Todi  and  AmeUa, 
&c.|  —  may  be  a  remnant  of  this  wider  extension  cf 
the  Gamertes. 

The  GAMBRnn  mentioned  by  Valerius  Mazimns 
(▼i.  5.  §  I)  as  having  been  conquered  and  reduced 
to  captivity  by  P.  (?)  Glaudins  can  be  no  other  than 
the  people  of  Gamerinnm;  but  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile his  account  with  the  rest  that  we  knsjw  of  their 
history.  Probably  Appius  Glaudins,  the  consul  of 
B.  a  268|  who  reducol  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Picenum,  is  the  person  meant  [£.  U.  B.] 

GAMERTES.     [Gamkrinum.] 

G  AMIGUS  (K<i/uirbs),  a  city  or  fortress  of  Sicily, 
which,  according  to  the  mythical  history  of  tliat  is- 
land, was  constructed  by  Daedalus  for  Gocalns,  the 
king  of  the  Sieanians,  who  made  it  his  royal  resi- 
dence, and  deposited  his  treasures  there,  the  situation 
being  so  strong  and  so  skilfully  fortified  as  to  be  al- 
together impregnable.  According  to  the  same  l^end, 
it  was  here  also  that  Minos,  king  of  Grete,  who  had 
pursued  Daedalus  to  Sicily,  was  treacherously  put 
to  death  by  Gocalus,  and  secretly  buried ;  his  bones 
were  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  time  of 
Theron.  (Diod. iv.  78,  79 ;  Strab.vi.  pp.273— 279; 
Arist.  Pol,  ii.  10;  Steph.  Byz.  v.  KafuK6sy  Tzetz. 
Chil  i.  606—510.)  The  same  story  is  alluded  to 
by  Herodotus  (vii.  170),  who  tells  us  that  the 
Cretans  sent  an  expedition  to  Sicily  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Minos,  and  besieged  Gamicus  for  five  years, 
but  without  success.  It  was  also  chosen  by  So- 
phocles as  (he  subject  of  one  of  his  tragedies,  now 
lost,  called  the  Ka/ii/irioi(Athenae.iii.  p.  86,  ix.  p.  888; 
Soph.  fr.  299 — ^804,  ed.  Dind.).  From  the  words  of 
Herodotus  it  has  been  erroneously  inferred  that 
Gamicus  oocn{»ed  t^e  site  on  which  Agrigentum 
was  afterwards  founded,  and  the  citadd  or  acropolis 
of  that  city  has  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as 
the  fortress  of  Daedalus.  (Smyth's  Sicily ^  p.  204 ; 
Swinbumes  TVavelSj  vol.  ii.  p.  273.)  Bat  we  find 
mention  in  historical  times  of  a  fortress  named 
Gamicus,  as  existing  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum, 
but  quite  apart  from  the  city.  It  was  occupied  by 
Hippocrates  and  Gapys,  the  cousins  of  Theron,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  him  from  Agrigentum  (Schol. 
ad  Pind.  PytK  vi.  4.),  and  is  again  mentioned  among 
the  fortresses  reduced  by  the  Romans  in  the  First 
Punic  War,  after  the  conquest  of  Agrigentum. 
(Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  503.)  We  are  told 
also  that  it  was  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Awp^fyof ;  Vib.  SequesL  p.  7), 
which  is  suppraed  by  Gluverins  to  be  the  one  now 
called  Fiume  dtlle  Canine^  which  flows  into  the  sea 
about  10  miles  W.  of  Girgeniif  and  the  fortress 
may  probably  have  stood  in  (he  neighlK)urhnod  of 
the  modem  town  of  SictUiana^  but  its  precise  site  is 
unknown.  (Gluver.  SicU.  p.  221 ;  Serra  di  Falco, 
Ant.  della  Sicilia,  vol  iii.  pp.  76,  80;  Siefert,  Akra- 
gag,  pp.  17, 18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GAMISA  {rh  KdE^va),  a  fortress  of  Camisene  or 
Gomisene  (comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  528)  in  Lesser  Ar- 
menia, which  was  destroyed  in  Strabo's  time  (xii. 
p.  660).  [E.  B.  J.] 

GAMISE'NE(Ko/xMnii^).  Strabo  mentions  Culu- 
jpene  or  Galupene  and  Gamisene  as  bordering  on  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  and  he  includes  them  within  his 
Pontus  Rock-salt  was  dug  in  these  districts,  and 
there  was  a  strong  place  Gamisa,  which  was  ruined 
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in  Strabo*8  time  (p.  560).  In  another  place  (p.  646) 
he  says  that  the  Halys  rises  in  Great  Gappadocia, 
near  Pontice,  and  in  Gamisene  (Kofitf^Mr^n)  in 
Casaubon's  text).  Gamisa  was  on  the  road  from 
Sebastia  to  Nioopolis,  and  24  Roman  miles  from 
Sebastia  {SevoM).  The  Gamisene,  then,  is  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Halys  or  KixU  Ermak,    [G.  L.  J 

GAMMANE'NE  (Ko^Mton}!^),  a  division  of 
Gappadocia.  (Strab.  pp.  534,  540.)  Ptolemy  (v. 
6),  who  enumerates  six  places  in  the  division,  calls 
it  Gamroanene.  2^ama,  one  of  the  towns,  is  on  the 
road  from  Tavium  to  Uazaca  or  Gaesareia.    [6.  L.] 

GAMPAE  (KifJotoL,  Ptol.),  and  Gambe  in  tiie 
Table,  is  in  the  Praefectora  Gilidae  of  Gappadocia, 
16  miles  N.  or  NW.  of  Mazaca  or  Gaesarea;  it  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  a  place  called  Enba.   [G.  L.] 

GAMPA'NIA  (Ko^voyta),  a  province  or  region 
of  Gentral  Italy,  bounded  oo  the  N.  by  Latinm,  on 
the  E.  by  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  on  the  S.  by 
Lucania,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Its 
exact  limits  varied  at  different  periods.  The  Liris 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  recognised  as  its  north-» 
ern  boundaiy,  but  subsequently  the  district  south  of 
that  river,  as  far  as  the  Massican  hills  and  the  town 
of  Sinuessa,  was  included  in  Latinm,  and  the  boun- 
daiies  of  Gampania  diminished  to  the  same  extent. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  242.)  Ou  the  S.  also,  the  territory 
between  the  Silarns,  which  formed  the  boundaiy  of 
Lucania,  and  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  that  bounds 
the  Gulf  of  Posidonia  cm  the  N.,  was  occnpied  by 
the  people  called  Picbntini  (a  branch  of  the  inlu^ 
bitants  of  Pioenum  on  the  Adriatic),  and  lias  not 
reckoned  to  belong  to  Gampania,  properly  so  ealled, 
though  united  with  it  for  administrative  purposes. 

Originally,  indeed,  the  name  of  Gampanians  appears 
to  have  been  applied  solely  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  plain,  which  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
province;  and  did  not  include  tiie  people  of  the  hill 
country  about  Suessa,  Gales,  and  Teanum,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Aurund  and  l^didni.  But 
Gampania,  in  the  sense  in  whidi  the  term  is  used  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  low 
ridge  of  the  Massican  hills,  which  extend  from  the 
sea  near  Sinuessa  to  join  the  more  lofty  group  of 
volcanic  mountains  that  rise  between  Suessa  and 
Teanum,  and  comprised  the  whole  of  the  latter  range. 
Venafrum  and  the  territory  annexed  to  it,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vulturous,  which  had  been  originally 
Samnite,  were  afterwards  induded  ia  Gampania; 
though  Strabo  appears  in  one  passage  (v.  p^  238)  to 
assign  them  to  Labium.  The  eastern  frontier  of 
Gampania  is  clearly  marked  by  the  first  ridges  of 
the  Apennines,  the  Mohs  Galucui.a  N.  of  the  Vnl- 
tumus,  and  the  Mons  Tifata  S.  of  that  river, 
while  other  ranges  of  still  greater  elevation  continue 
the  mountain  barrier  towards  the  SE.  to  the  sources 
of  the  Sarnns.  Near  this  latter  pdnt,  a  side  arm  or 
branch  is  suddenly  thrown  off  from  the  main  mass  of 
the  Apennines,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  genei-al 
direction,  which  constitutes  a  lof^y  and  narrow  moun- 
tain ridge  of  about  24  miles  in  length,  terminating 
in  the  bold  headland  called  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, but  known  also  as  the  Surrentine  Promcmtory. 
It  is  this  range  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Gumae 
or  Grater,  as  the  Bay  of  Naples  was  called  in  an- 
cient tiroes,  from  that  of  Posidonia,  and  which  con- 
stituted the  limit  also  between  Gampania  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  term,  and  tho  territ<»7  of  the 
Picentini.  The  latter  occupied  the  district  &  of  this 
rai^e  along  the  shores  of  the  Posidonian  Gulf,  as  &r 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus. 
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'  The  Rgkn  tbns  Iinuted  ia  one  of  tbe  most  bean- 
tiful  and  fertUe  in  the  world,  and  anqnestianablj 
the  fiurest  portioti  of  Italy.  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  vie  with  one  another  in  celebmtlng  its  na- 
tnral  advantages, — the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  beauty 
of  its  landscape,  the  softness  ci  its  climate,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  haiixKin.  Pliny  calls  it  **  feliz  ilia 
Campania — certamen  hamanae  volaptatis."  Floras 
b  still  more  enthusiastic :  ^  Omninm  non  modo  Italia, 
sed  toto  orbe  temumm  pnlcherrima  Gampaniae  plaga 
est.  Nihil  moUias  caelou  Denique  Ins  floribos  ver- 
nat  Nihil  uberins  solo,  ideo  Liberi  Gererisque  cer- 
tamen dicitnr.  Nihil  hospitalius  mari."  £ven  the 
more  sober  Polybius  and  Strabo  an  load  in  its 
praises;  and  Cicero  caUs  the  plains  about  Capua 
**  fandam  pulcherrimnm  popnli  Romani,  capnt  pecu« 
niae,pacis  omamentam,subsidiumbelli,faudamentam 
▼ectigaliam,  horreum  legionam,  solatiam  annonae." 
(PoL  iii.  91 ;  Strab. y.  pp. 242, 243;  Plin.iu.5.  s.9; 
Flor.  i.  16 ;  CicdeLeg.Agr,  1 7,  u.  28.)  The  greater 
part  of  Campania  is  an  unbroken  plain,  of  almost 
unequalled  fertility,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  sea.  But  its  uniformity  is  broken 
l>y  two  remarkable  natural  features :  the  one  a  group 
of  volcanic  hills  of  considerable  extent,  but  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  between 
Cumae  and  Neapolis,  and  constituting  a  broken  and 
hilly  tract  of  about  15  miles  in  length  (from  E.  to 
W.),  and  from  8  to  10  in  breadth.  One  of  the  most 
considerable  of  these  hills  is  the  Mons  Gaurus,  so 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  wines.  The  whole 
range,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Aenaria 
and  Prochyta,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  preserves 
evident  traces  of  the  comparatively  recent  action  of 
scbterranean  fires.  These  were  recognised  by  ancient 
writers  in  the  Forum  Vulcani,  or  SolfiUaraj  near  Pu- 
teoli  (Strab.  v.  p.  246;  Lucil.  Aetn.  431;  SiU  Ital. 
xii.  1 33) ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  any  such  erup  • 
tion  in  ancient  times  as  that  which,  in  1538,  gave 
rise  to  the  Monie  Nuotfo^  near  the  same  town.  On 
the  other  side  of  Neapolis,  and  wholly  detached  from 
the  group  of  hills  already  described,  as  well  as  from 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  broad  girdle  of  intenrening  plain,  rises  the 
isolated  mountain  of  Vesuvius,  whose  regular  vol- 
canic cone  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  natural 
features  of  Campania.  Its  peculiar  character  was 
noticed  by  ancient  observers,  even  before  the  fearful 
eruption  of  A.  d.  79  gave  such  striking  proof  that 
its  subterranean  fires  were  not,  as  supposed  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  247),  ^  extinct  for  want  of  fuel."  But  the 
Volcanic  agency  in  Campania,  though  confined  in 
historical  times  to  the  two  mountain  groups  just  no- 
ticed, must  have  been  at  one  period  far  more  widely 
extended.  The  mountain  called  Rocca  Monfina  or 
MU  di  Sta  Croce^  which  rises  above  Suessa,  and 
was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Aurunci  [AuRunci],  is 
likewise  an  extinct  volcano;  and  the  soil  of  the 
whole  plain  of  Campania,  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance is  derived  the  porous  and  friable  charac- 
ter to  which  it  owes  its  great  fertility.  It  was,  in 
all  probability,  from  the  evidences  of  subterranean 
fire  so  strongly  marked  in  their  ndghbourhood,  that 
the  Greeks  of  Cumae  gave  the  name  of  the  Phle- 
graean  plains  (Campi  Phlegraei:  r&  ^Ac7paia  wc- 
9ia)  to  the  part  of  Campania  adjoining  their  city. 
(Died.  iv.  21 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  245.)  Another  appella- 
tion by  which  the  same  tract  appears  to  have  been 
known,  was  that  of  Campi  Laborini  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s. 
9),  from  which  is  probably  derived  the  modem  name 
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of  Terra  di  LavorOy  now  used  to  designate  the  whole 
district  of  Campania. 

It  is  this  extensive  plain  which  was  so  celebrated 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  times  for  its  extraor- 
dinary fertility.  Strabo  calls  it  the  richest  plain  in 
tiie  world  (vtBloy  ti^aifuwtffrarow  riov  avdyrwi'), 
and  tells  us  that  it  produced  wheat  of  the  finest 
quality;  while  some  parts  of  it  yielded  four  crops  in 
Uie  year, — two  of  spelt  (C<n^)>  odb  of  millet,  and 
the  foiulh  of  vegetables  {\dx<Biyd).  (Strab.  v.  p. 
242.)  Pliny  also  relates  that  it  grew  two  crops  of 
spelt  and  one  of  millet  every  year;  while  those  parts 
of  it  that  were  left  fallow  produced  abundance  of 
roses,  which  were  employed  for  the  ointments  and 
perfroneries  for  which  Capua  was  celebrated.  The 
spelt  of  the  Campanian  plain  was  of  particularly  fine 
quality,  so  that  it  was  considered  to  be  the  only  one 
fit  for  the  manufacture  of  ^^  alica,"  apparently  a  kind 
of  ptuta,  called  by  Strabo  x^^P^''  (Plin.  xviii.  8.  s. 
9,  U.S.  29.)  Virgil  also  selects  the  plains  around 
the  wealthy  Capua  and  the  tract  at  the  foot  of  Ve- 
suvius as  instances  of  soils  of  the  best  quality  for 
agricultural  purposes,  adapted  at  once  for  the  growth 
of  wine,  oil,  and  com.  (Vlrg.  G.  ii.  224.)  From  the 
expressions  of  Cicero  already  cited,  it  is  evident  that 
the  *'ager  Campanus," — the  district  immediately 
around  the  city  of  Capua, — while  it  continued  the 
public  property  of  the  Roman  state,  was  one  of  the 
chief  quarters  from  whence  the  supplies  of  com  for 
the  public  service  were  derived.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  vines  were  cultivated  (as  they  are  at  the  pre- 
sent day)  all  over  the  plain  (see  Virg.  /.  c),  but  the 
choicest  wines  were  produced  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills;  the  Massican  and  Falemian  on  the  sides  of  the 
Mons  Massicus  and  the  adjoining  volcanic  hills  near 
Suessa  and  Gales,  the  Gauran  on  the  flanks  of  Mt. 
Gaums  and  the  other  hills  near  Puteoli,  and  the  Sur- 
rentine  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  All  tliese 
were  reckoned  among  the  most  celebrated  wines  then 
known.  Nor  was  the  olive-oil  of  Campania  less 
distinguished :  that  of  Venafrum  was  provei'bial  for 
its  excellence  (Hor.  Carm,  ii.  6.  16),  and  the  other 
hilly  tracts  of  the  province  were  scarcely  inferior  to 
it.     (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  243;  Flor.  i.  16.) 

The  maritime  advantages  of  Campania  were 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  those  which  it  derived 
from  the  natural  fertility  of  its  territory.  Its  coast- 
line has  a  tolerably  uniform  direction  towards  the 
SK.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  to  Cumae :  but  S. 
of  that  city  it  is  intermpted  by  the  bold  and  isolated 
group  of  volcanic  liills  already  described,  which  ter- 
minate towards  the  S.  in  the  lofty  and  abrapt  head- 
land of  Misenum.  Between  this  point  and  the  Pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  which  is  itself  (as  already 
pointed  out)  but  the  extremity  of  a  bold  and  lofty 
arm  of  the  Apennines,  the  coast  is  deeply  indented 
by  the  beautifril  bay,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Crater,  from  its  cup-like  form,  but  called  also  the 
Sinus  Cumanus  and  Putkolanus,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Cumae  and  Puteoli, — and  now  fa- 
miliarly known  to  all  as  the  Bay  of  Naples,  (Strab. 
V.  pp.  242,  247.)  The  two  ranges  which  constitute 
the  two  headUnds  boundmg  this  gulf  ara^farther  con- 
tinued by  the  outlying  islands  adjoining  them :  those 
of  Aenaria  and  Prochtta,  off  Cape  Misenum, 
being,  like  the  hills  on  the  adjacent  mainland,  of  vol- 
canic origin;  while  that  of  Capreae,  with  its  pre- 
cipitous cliflb  and  walls  of  limestone,  is  obviously  a 
continuation  of  the  calcareous  range  of  the  Apennines, 
which  ends  in  the  SuiTentine  Promontory.  The 
shores  of  this  beautiful  gulf,  so  ncaiiy  land-locked, 
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and  open  only  to  the  mild  and  tempemte  breezes 
from  the  SW.,  were  early  sooght  by  the  Komans,  as  a 
place  of  retirement  and  Inxury;  and  in  addition  to 
the  numerons  towns  that  had  grown  up  around  it, 
the  houses,  villas,  and  gardens,  that  filled  the  inter- 
vab  between  them  were  so  nurowous,  that,  according 
to  Strabo,  they  presented  the  aspect  of  one  continuous 
city.  (Strab.  I.  c.)  Tacitus  also  calls  it  **  pulcher- 
rimus  sinus,"  though  in  his  time  it  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  frightful  devastation  caused  by  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  A.  d.  79.  On  the  K. 
shore  of  this  extensive  bay,  immediately  within  tho 
headland  of  Misenum,  was  another  smaller  bay, 
known  as  the  Sinus  BAiAHUs,or  Gulf  of  Baaae;  and 
here  were  situated  two  excellent  harbours, —  that  of 
Misenum  itself,  close  to  the  promontory  of  the  same 
name;  and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  that  of 
Pnteoli,  which,  under  the  Roman  empire,  became  one 
of  the  most  frequented  ports  of  Italy. 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  coast  of  Campania  from  Si- 
nnessa  to  Cape  Misenum,  as  forming  a  gulf  (p.  242) ; 
but  this  is  incorrect,  that  portion  of  the  coast  {»%- 
senting  but  a  slight  curvature,  though  it  may  be 
considered  (if  viewed  on  a  wider  scale)  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  great  bay  that  extends  from  the  Circeian 
Promontory  on  the  N.,  to  Cape  Misenum,  or  rather  to 
the  island  of  Aenaria  (i<cAtia),  on  the  S.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  Surrentine  Promontory  opens 
out  another  extensive  bay,  wider  than  that  of  NapUa, 
but  less  deep:  this  was  known  in  ancient  times  as 
the  Gulf  of  Posidonia  or  Paestum  (Sinus  Posido- 
niates,  or  Paestanus,  Strab.  v.  p.  25 1 ;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s. 
10);  but  only 'its  nortliern  shores,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Silarus,  belonged  to  Campania. 

The  climateof  O&mpania  was  celebmted  in  antiquity 
for  its  soft  and  genial  clianicter,  an  advantage  which 
it  doubtless  owed  to  its  exposure  to  the  SVV.,  and  to 
the  deep  bays  with  wliich  its  coast  was  indented.  It 
was,  indeed,  thought  that  the  climate  had  an  ener- 
vating influence,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  luxurious  habits  engendered  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  that  ancient  writers  ascribed  the 
nnwarlike  character  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  population  that  had  taken  place 
there.  Besides  the  beauty  of  its  landscape  and  the 
mildness  of  its  climate,  the  shores  of  Campania  had 
a  particular  attraction  for  the  Bomans  in  the  nume- 
rous thermal  waters  with  which  they  abounded,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baiae,  PuteoU,  and 
Keapolis.  For  these  it  was  doubtless  indebted  to 
tlie  remains  of  volcanic  agency  in  these  r^ons;  and 
the  same  causes  furnished  the  sulphur,  which  was 
found  in  such  abundance  in  the  Forum  Vulcani  (or 
Solfatard)f  near  Puteoli,  as  to  become  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  (LuciL  Aetn.  433.)  A  pe- 
culiar kind  of  white  clay  (jcreta)  used  in  the  prepa- 
mtion  of  aUctiy  was  procured  fcom  the  hills  near 
the  same  pUce,  which  bore  the  name  of  Colles  Leu- 
cogaei ;  while  the  volcanic  sand  of  other  hills  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli  formed  a  cement 
of  extraordinary  hardness,  and  which  was  known  in 
consequence  by  the  name  of  Puteolcmum.  (Plin. 
xviii.  1 1.  s.  29,  xxxv.  6.  s.  26.) 

All  ancient  writers  are  agreed  that  the  Campanians 
were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
which  they  eventually  gave  their  name.  Indeed, 
Campania  appears,  as  might  have  been  expei-ted 
from  its  great  fertility,  to  have  been  subject  to  re- 
peated changes  of  population,  and  to  have  been  con- 
quered by  successive  swarms  of  foreign  invaders. 
(Pol.  iil.  91.)     The  earliest  of  these  revolutions  are 
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involved  in  great  obscurity:  but  it  seems,  on  the 
whole,  pretty  clear  that  the  original  population  of  this 
fertile  country  (the  first  at  least  of  which  we  have 
any  record)  was  an  Oscan  or  Ausonian  race.  An- 
tiochus  of  Syracuse  spdce  of  it  as  inhabited  by  the 
OpicanSy  '*  who  were  also  called  Ausoniaafli.*  Poly- 
bius,  on  the  contraxy,.  attempted  to  estabttsh  a  dis- 
tinction between  tiie  two,  and  described  the-  shores  of 
the  Crater  as  occupied  by  Opicans  cmd  Aosonians: 
while  othera  carried  the  distinction  still  fiirther,  and 
represented  the  Opicans,  Ausonians,  audi  Oscans,  as 
separate  races  wluch  successively  mads  themselves 
masters  of  the  country.  (Stcab.  v.  p.  242  )  The 
fallacy  of  this  statement  i&  obvious:  Opieam*  and 
Omxau  are  merely  two  forms  ef  the  same  name,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ausonians 
were  a  branch  of  the  same  race,  i£  not  absolutely 
identical  with  them.  [Ausonbs.]  It  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  first  Greek  settlers  in  these  regions 
found  them  occupied  by  the  people  whom  they  called 
Opicans,  whence  this  part  of  Italy  was  tenned  by 
them  Opida  ('Oiriicia);  and  thus  Thucydides  dis- 
tinguishes Cumae  as  Kvfiri  ^  ^j'  'Oiruc'uf  (vi.  4). 
At  the  same  time  we  find  numerous  indications  (^ 
Tyrrhenian  (L  e.  Pelasgic)  settlements,  especially  on 
the  const,  which  appear  to  belong  to  a  very  early 
period,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  the  later  Etruscan 
domination.  (Niebnhr,  vol.  L  p.  45 ;  Abeken,  MiUel 
Italie»,  p.  102.)  Whether  these  were  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Oscans,  or  were  spread  along 
the  ceabts,  while  that  people  oecujaed  principally  the 
interioi^  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  pronoimce  an  opinion. 

The  earliest  fact  that  can  be  pronoanced  hiatorical 
in  r^;ard  to  Campania,  is  the  settlement  of  the  Greek 
col(my  of  Cumae;  and  though  we  certainly  cannot  re- 
ceive as  authentic  the  date  assigned  to  this  by  late 
chronologers  (b.  c.  1050),  there  seems  good  reason 
to  believe  that  it  was  really,  as  asserted  by  Strabo,  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek  settlements  in  Italy. 
[CuMAS.]  The  Cumaeass  soon  extended  their 
power,  by  founding  the  colonic  of  Dicaearchia,  Pa- 
laepolis,  and  Ncapolis;  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, it  would  seem  that  they  had  even  fonned 
settlements  in  the  interior  at  Nola  and  Abella.  (Jus- 
tin. XX.  1.)  But  iA  is-  probable  that  their  progress 
was  checked  by  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  mors 
formidable  power  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  conquest  of  Campania  by  the  Etruscans  is  a 
fact  which  we  cannot  refuse  to  receive  as  historical, 
imperfect  as  is  the  information  we  hav&  ccnceming 
it  Polybius  tells  us  that  at  the  same  time  that  tha 
Etruscans  held  possession  of  the  plams  of  Northern 
Italy,  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Gauls,  they  pos* 
sessed  also  those  of  Campania  about  Capua  and  Nok; 
and  Strabo  says  that  they  founded  in  this  part  of 
Italy  twelve  cities,  the  diief  of  which  was  Capua- 
(Pol.  ii.  17 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  242.)  The  Tuscan  origin 
of  Capua  and  NoJa  is  confii-med  by  the  testimony  of 
Cato;  and  Livy  teUs  us  that  the  original  name  of 
the  former  city  was  Vultumum,  an  obviously  Etrus- 
can form.  (Liv.  iv.  37 ;  Mela,  ii.  4 ;  Cato,  ajp.  VelL 
Pat.  i.  7.)  The  period  at  which  this  Etruscan  do* 
minion  was  established  is,  however,  a  very  doubtful 
question.  If  we  adopt  the  date  assigned  by  Cato 
for  the  foimdation  of  Capua  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  7),  which 
he  places  as  late  as  b.  c.  471,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  period  of  Etruscan  rule  Issted  much  abova 
fifty  years, —  a  space  apparent^  much  too  short :  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  placed  the  origin  of  Capua 
more  than  three  centuries  earlier  (Veil.  Pat  L  c,\ 
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may  not  improbably  have  erred  as  mncli  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ac- 
toal  date,  we  are  told  that  these  Tuscan  cities  rose 
to  great  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  gradually  became 
enervated  and  enfeebled  by  luxury,  so  that  they  were 
unable  to  resist  the  increasing  power  of  their  war- 
like neigfaiMHirs  the  Samnites.  The  &te  of  their 
chief  dtf  ef  Capua,  which  was  first  compelled  to 
admit  th«  Samnites  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
and  a  share  -of  its  fertile  lands,  and  ultimately  fell 
wholly  into  their  power  [Capua],  was  probably 
soon  followed  by  the  minor  cities  of  the  confederacy. 
But  neither  these,  nor  the  metropolis,  became  Sam- 
nite:  they  seem  to  have  constituted  from  the  first  a 
separate  national  body,  which  assumed  the  name  of 
Campani,  '*  the  peo]Je  of  the  plain."  It  is  evi- 
dently this  -event  which  is  designated  by  Diodoms 
as  the  "  firet  rise  of  the  Campanian  people  "  (t^ 
lOwf  r&v  Kaftrcofity  <rw4vnif  Diod.  jdi.  31),  though 
he  places  it  as  early  as  b.  c.  440;  while,  according 
to  Livy  (iv.  37),  Capua  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Samnites  tiii  b.  c.  423.  So  rapidly  did  the 
new  nation  rise  to  power,  that  only  three  years  after 
the  occupation  of  Capua  they  were  able  to  take  by 
storm  the  Greek  city  of  Cumae,  which  had  mam- 
tained  its  independence  throughout  the  period  of  the 
Etruscan  dominion.  (Liv.  iv.  44 ;  Diod.  xii.  76,  who, 
however,  gives  the  date  b.  a  428.) 

The  people  of  the  Campanians  thus  constituted 
was  essentUilly  of  Oscan  race.  The  Samnite  or  Sa- 
bellian  conquerors  appear  to  have  been,  like  the 
Etruscans  whom  they  supplanted,  a  comparatively 
■mall  body;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  original 
Oscan  popi:dation,  which  had  continued  to  subsist, 
though  in  a  state  of  subjection,  under  the  Etruscans, 
was  readily  amalgamated  with  a  people  of  kindred 
iBoe  like  their  new  conquerors,  so  that  the  two  be^ 
came  completely  blended  into  one  nation.  It  is 
certain  that  the  hinguage  of  the  Campanians  con.> 
tinned  to  be  Oscan:  indeed  it  is  from  them  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  Oscan  language  is  mainly  dfirived. 
Their  nams,  as  already  observed,  probably  signified 
only  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  and  it  was  at  this 
period  confined  to  that  part  only  of  what  was  after- 
wards called  Campania.  Nor  does  there  appear  to 
have  been  any  distinct  organisation  or  nationJEil  union 
among  them.  The  Ausones  or  Aurund,  and  the 
bidicmi,  oo  the  N.  of  the  Vultumus,  still  continued 
to  exist  as  distinct  and  independent  tribes.  The 
minor  towns  around  Capua — ^Acerra,  Atella,  Calatia, 
and  Snessula— -seem  to  have  followed  the  lead,  and 
probably  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  that  pow- 
erful city:  but  Nola  stood  aloof,  and  appears  to  have 
preserved  a  doeer  oonnection  with  Sunnium:  while 
Kuceria  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Campanian  plain 
belonged  to  the  Alfatemi,  who  were  probably  an 
independent  tribe.  Hence  the  Campanians  with 
whom  the  Romans  came  into  connection  in  the  fourth 
century  b.  c.  were  only  the  people  of  Capua  itself 
with  its  surrounding  plain  and  dependent  cities. 
They  were  not  the  less  a  numerous  and  powerful 
nation:  Capua  itself  was  at  this  time  the  greatest 
and  most  opulent  dty  of  Italy  (Liv.  vii.  81.):  but 
though  scarcely  80  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Samnites  in  Campania,  they 
wen  already  so  far  enervated  and  corrupted  by  the 
luxurious  habits  engendered  by  their  new  abode,  as 
to  be  wholly  unequal  to  cfmtend  in  arms  with  their 
more  hardy  brethren  in  the  mountains  of  Samnium. 

In  b.  c  343  the  petty  people  of  the  Sididni,  at- 
tacked  by  the  powerful  Samnitea,  applied  for  aid  to 
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the  Campanians.  This  was  readily  furnished  them : 
but  their  new  allies  were  in  thdr  turn  defeated  by 
the  Samnites,  in  a  pitched  battle,  at  tlie  very  gates 
of  Capua,  and  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  their  city. 
In  this  distress  they  applied  to  Borne  for  assistance; 
and,  in  order  to  purchase  the  aid  of  that  powerful 
republic,  are  said  to  have  made  an  absolute  surrender 
of  their  dty  and  territory  (dediiio)  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bomans.  The  latter  now  took  up  thdr  cause, 
and  the  victories  of  Valerius  Corvus  at  Mt  Gaums, 
and  Suessula,  soon  freed  the  Campanians  from  all 
danger  from  their  Samnite  foes.  (Liv.  vii.  29 — 37.) 
It  is  very  diflfcult  to  understand  the  events  of  the 
two  next  years,  as  related  to  us;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  real  course  of  events  has  been 
distorted  or  concealed  by  the  Boman  annalists.  The 
Campanians,  thoagh  nominally  subjects  of  Bome, 
appear  to  act  a  very  independent  part;  and  at  length 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Latins  when  these 
broke  out  into  declared  hostilities  against  Home. 
The  great  batUe  in  which  the  combined  forces  of  the 
latins  and  Campanians  were  defeated  by  the  Boman 
consuls  T.  Mantius  and  P.  Decius  was  fought  near 
the  foot  of  Mt  Vesuvius,  b.c.  340;  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Campanians.  They 
were  punished  for  theur  revolt,  by  the  k)as  of  thd 
whde  of  that  portion  of  their  fertile  territory  which 
lay  N.  of  the  Vultumus,  and  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  **  Faleraus  ager."  The  knights  of 
Ca{«na  (equites  Campani),  who  had  throughout  op- 
posied  the  defection  from  Borne,  were  rewarded  with 
the  full  rights  of  Boman  dtizens;  while » the  rest 
of  the  population  obtained  only  the  '*  dvitas  sine 
suffragio."  The  same  relations  were  established  with 
the  dties  of  Cumae,  Suessula,  and  Acerrae.  (Liv. 
viii.  11,  14,  17;  Veil.  Pat  i.  14.)  Hence  we  find 
during  the  period  that  followed  this  war  for  above 
120  years  the  closest  bcmds  of  union  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Campanians  and  the  Boman  people:  the 
former  were  admitted  to  serve  in  the  regular  legions, 
instead  of  the  auxiliaries :  and  for  this  reason  Poly- 
bius,  in  reckoning  up  the  forces  of  the  Italian  nations 
in  B.  o.  225,  classes  the  Bomans  and  Campanians 
in  one  body;  while  he  enumerates  the  Latins  and 
other  allies  separately.    (Pol.  ii.  24.) 

The  period  from  the  peace  which  followed  the 
war  of  B.C.  340,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punio 
War,  was  one  of  grpat  prosperity  to  the  Campanians. 
Their  territory  was  indeed  necessarily  the  occasional 
theatre  of  hostilities  during  the  protracted  wars  of 
the  Bomans  with  the  Samnites:  and  some  of  the 
dties  not  immediately  connected  with  Capua  were 
even  rash  enough  to  expose  themselves  to  the  enmity 
of  the  Bomans,  by  taking  part  with  thdr  adversaries. 
But  the  capture  of  the  Greek  city  of  PalaepoHs  in 
B.  o.  326,  led  the  neighbouring  Neapolitans  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  with  Bome,  which  secured  them  for 
ever  after  as  its  faithful  allies;  and  the  conquest  of 
Nola  in  b.c.  313,  and  of  Nuceria  in  308,  firmly 
established  the  Boman  dominion  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Cainpania.  This  seems  to  have  been  ad  • 
mitted  and  secured  by  the  peace  of  b.  o.  304,  which 
terminated  the  Second  Samnite  War.  (Liv.  viiL  22 
^26,  ix.  28,  41 ;  Niebuhr,  vd.  ui.  p.  259.) 

In  B.G.  280,  Campania  was  traversed  by  the 
armies  of  Pyrrhus,  but  his  attempts  to  possess  himself 
of  dther  Capua  or  Neapolis  were  ineffectual.  (Zonar. 
viii.  4.)  The  successes  of  that  monarch  do  not 
appear  to  have  for  a  moment  shaken  the  fidelity  of 
the  Campanians.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  those 
of  Hannibal.   Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannad 
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(b.c.  216)  the  smaller  towns  of  Atella  and  Galatift 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  and 
shortly  after  the  powerful  city  of  Capua  itself  opened 
its  gates  to  him.  (Liv.  zxiL  6 1 ,  xriii.  2 — 10.)  This 
was  not  however  followed,  as  might  have  been  perhaps 
expected,  by  tlie  reduction  of  the  rest  of  Campania^ 
Hannibal  took  Nuceria  and  Acerrae,  but  was  foiled 
in  his  attempts  upon  Neapcdis  and  Nok:  and  even 
the  little  town  of  Casilinam  was  not  redoeed  till 
after  a  long  protracted  sieges  From  this  time  Cam* 
pania  became  one  of  the  diief  seats  of  the  war,  and 
during  sevenU  successive  campaigns  was  the  scene 
•f  operations  of  the  rival  armies.  Many  actions 
ensued  with  various  success :  but  the  result  was  oa 
the  whole  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  Roman  arms. 
Hannibal  never  suoceoded  in  making  himself  master 
of  Nola,  while  the  Bomans  were  able  in  the  spring  of 
B.  o.  212  to  form  the  siege  of  Capua,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  following  year  that  important  city  once 
more  fell  into  their  hands.  From  this  time  the 
Carthaginians  lost  all  footing  in  Campania,  and  the 
war  was  transferred  to  ether  quarters  of  Italy.  The 
revolted  cities  were  severely  punished,  and  deprived 
«f  all  municipal  privileges;  but  the  tranquillity 
which  this  part  of  Itoly  henceforth  enjoyed,  together 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  its  soil  and  cUraate) 
soon  restored  Campania  to  a  state  of  prosperity 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  it  had  before  «ijoyed : 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  Bepublie  Cieero  contrasts 
its  flourishing  and  populous  towns  and  its  fertile 
territory  with  the  decayed  Municipia  and  barren  soil 
•f  Latinyd.     (/>«  Xe^.  Affr.  ii.  35.) 

This  interval  of  repose  was  not  however  altogether 
uninterrupted.  The  Campanians  took  no  part  in 
the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  nations  which  led  to  the 
8ocial  War:  but  they  were  in  consequence  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  their  neighbours  the  Samnites,  and 
Papius  Mutilus  laid  waste  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  with  fire  and  sword,  and  took  in  succession 
Kola,  Nttceria,  Stabiae,  and  Salemum:  but  was  de- 
feated by  Sex.  Julias  under  the  walls  of  Acerrae. 
The  next  year  fortune  turned  in  fiivour  of  the 
Romans,  and  L.  Sulla  recovered  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Campania,  with  the  exception  of  Nola, 
which  continued  to  hdd  out  long  after  idl  the 
neighbouring  cities  had  submitted,  and  was  the  last 
place  in  Italy  that  was  reduced  by  the  Roman  aims^ 
(Appian.  B.  C.  i.  42,  45,  65;  YaM  Pat.  ii.  17, 18.) 
During  the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and  Cinna, 
Campania  was  traTcrsed  repeatedly  by  both  armies^ 
and  was  the  scene  of  some  conflicts,  but  probably 
auBered  comparatively  little.  In  b.  o.  73  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  commencement  of  the  Servile  War  under 
Spartacus,  who  breaking  out  with  only  70 companions 
from  Capua,  took  refuge  on  Mt.  Vesuvius,  and  from 
thence  for  some  time  [Sundered  the  whole  surround- 
ing country.  (Appian.  ^.  C.  i.  1 1 6 ;  Plut  CroM.  8 ; 
Flor.  iiL  20.)  During  the  contest  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  Campania  was  spared  the  sufferings  of 
actual  war:  and  neither  this  nor  the  subsequent 
civil  wars  between  Octavian  and  Antony  brought 
any  interruption  to  its  continued  prosperity. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as  during  the 
later  period  of  the  Republic,  Campania  became  the 
favourite  resort  of  wealthy  and  noble  Romans,  who 
crowded  its  shores  with  their  villas,  and  sought  in 
its  soft  climate  and  beautiful  scenery  a  place  of 
luxurious  retirement.  Whole  towns  thus  grew  up  at 
Baiae  and  Bauli :  but  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Neapolis, 
Pompeii,  and  Surrentum  were  scarcely  less  favoured, 
and  the  beantiful  shores  of  the  Cmter  were  tsar- 
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rounded  with  an  afanost  eontinuoos  rttogt  of  palaees 
villas,  and  towns.  The  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  A.  D.  79,  wlueh  buried  under  heaps  of  ashes  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Hercnlaneum  and  Pompeii,  and 
bid  wa'^  great  part  of  the  fertile  lands  on  all  side» 
of  it,  gave  for  a  time  a'violoit  shock  to  this  pros- 
perity; but  tiie  natural  advantages  of  this  favoured 
land  wonld  soon  enable  it  to  reooirer  even  so  great  » 
disaster:  and  it  appears  certain  that  Campania  eon* 
tinned  down  to  the  very  close  of  the  Western  Empire 
to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  pofnilbus  pro- 
vinees  of  Italy. 

According  to  the  division  of  Augustus,  Campania 
together  with  Latinm  c(nistituted  the  First  Region 
of  Italy  (Plin.  iii.  5);  but  at  a  later  period,  probably 
under  Hadrian,  Beneventtun,  with  the  extoisive 
territory  dependent  on  it,  and  apparently  the  other 
cities  of  the  Hirpini  also,  were  annexed  to  Cam- 
pania; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  seems  to 
have  gradually  been  applied  to  tlrt  whole  of  the  First 
Region  of  Augustus.  Hence  we  find  the  "  Civi^ 
tates  Campaniae,"  as  given  in  the  laber  Coloniarum 
(p.  229),  including  all  the  cities  of  Latiam,  and 
those  of  Samnium  and  the  Hirpini  also;  and  the 
Itineraries  place  the  boundary  of  Campania  on  tlie 
side  of  Apulia,  between  Equus  Tuticus  and  Aecae. 
(Itm.  Ant  p.  Ill;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  610.)  This 
latter  extension  of  the  term  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  genendly  adopted :  we  find  Samnium 
generally  separated  from  Campania  for  adminis^ 
trative  purposes  (Treb.  Poll  Tetrkut,  24;  Not 
Dign.  iL  pp.  63,  64),  and  tiie  name  was  certainly 
retained  in  common  usage.  On  the  other  hamd,  the 
name  of  Campania  appears  to  have  come  into  ge^ 
neral  use  as  synonymous  with  tlie  whole  of  the  First 
Region  of  Augustus,  so  as  to  have  completely  su^ 
perseded  that  of  Latlum;  and  ultimately,  by  a 
change  analogous  to  what  we  find  in  several  other 
instances,  came  to  designate  Latium  exchrnvdy^  or 
the  country  round  Rome,  which  retains  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  appellation  of  La  Campagna  di  Roma* 
The  exact  period  and  progress  of  the  change  caniRjC 
be  traced ;  it  was  certainly  completed  in  the  time  ci 
the  Lombards  ;  but  on  the  Tabula  Pentingeriana 
Campania  already  extends  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Silarus.  (Tab.  Pent.;  P.  Diac.  ii.  17;  Pellegrini, 
Ducorn  deUa  Campania^  vol.  i.  p.  45—85.) 

Ancient  writers  have  left  us  scarcely  any  in^ 
formation  concerning  the  nationid  characteristics  or 
habits  of  the  Campaniims  during  the  period  of  thdr 
existence  as  an  independent  people,  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  vi^ue  declamations  concerning  their  luxury. 
But  a  fiict,  strangely  at  variance  with  the  accounts 
of  their  unwarlike  and  effeminate  habits,  is,  that  we 
find  Campanians  extensively  employed  as  mercenary 
troops,  especially  by  the  despots  of  Sicily.  Here 
they  first  appear  as  early  as  b.  c.  410,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Carthaginians  (Diod.  xiii.  44 — 62),  and 
were  afterwards  of  material  assistance  to  the  elder 
Dionysius.  But,  not  satisfied  with  serving  as  mere 
mercenaries,  they  established  themselves  in  the  twd 
cities  of  Aetna  ukl  Entilla,  of  which  they  held  pos- 
session for  a  long  period.  (Id.  xiv.  9,  58,  xvi.  82.) 
Again  the  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Agathocles, 
who  rendered  themselves  so  formidable  under  the 
name  of  Mamertines  [Mamertuvi],  were  in  great 
part  of  Campanian  origin.  It  is  singular  that  we 
find  these  m^^naries,  in  the  cases  of  Entella  and 
Messana,  repeating  precisely  the  same  treacherous 
conduct  by  wMch  the  Samnites  had  originally  made 
themselves  masters  of  Capua;  and  eren  a  Camw 
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panian  legion  in  the  Roman  semce  was  gtiiltj  of 
the  same  crime,  and  possessed  itself  of  Bheginm  by 
the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  (Diod.  xxii.  Fr. 
1,2;  Dionjs.  lix.  1.  Fr.  Mai.)  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, as  observed  by  Niebuhr,  that  these  formidable 
mercenaries  were  not  excloaively  natives  of  Cam> 
pania,  but  were  recruited  also  from  the  Samnhes 
and  other  tribes  of  Sabellian  and  (Xican  origin. 
(Niebnhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  112,  note  211.) 

In  other  respects  the  Campajnians,  flrom  their 
being  so  mixed  a  raee,  had  probably  less  marked 
peculiarities  of  character  than  the  Samnites  or 
Ktmscana.  The  works  of  art  discovered  in  Cam« 
pania,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  belong  to  a 
late  period  and  show  the  Roman  influence,  are  almost 
exclusively  Greek.  The  Greek  coins  of  Nola,  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  painted  vases  discovered  there 
in  enormous  numbers,  and  which  are  all  of  the 
purest  Greek  style,  prove  that  this  influence  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  cities  on  the  coast  On 
the  other  hand  the  inscriptions  are  almost  all  either 
Latin  or  Oscan,  and  the  writings  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  prove  tliat  the  latter  language  continued  m 
use  down  to  a  lat«  period.  It  is  certainly  true,  as 
Nicbahr  observes  (vol.  i.  p.  76),  that  we  find  no 
trace  among  existii^  remains  of  the  period  of  Etms^ 
can  role,  though  thLs  circumstance  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  ns  in  adopting  the  views  of  that 
historian  and  rejecting  altogether  the  historical  ao- 
eounts  of  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  Southern  Italy. 

The  principal  natural  features  of  Campania  have 
been  already  described.  Its  only  considenible  river 
is  the  VuLTiTBif  us,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Samniura,  and  enters  Campania  near  Venairum ;  it 
traverses  the  whole  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Capua,  and 
formed  the  limit  between  the  '*Ager  Campanus," 
the  proper  territory  of  Ci^ua,  on  the  &,  and  the 
Ager  Falemus  on  the  N.  It  is  a  deep  and  rapid 
Btsream,  on  which  account  Casilinum,  as  commanding 
the  principal  bridge  over  it,  must  have  been  in  all 
times  a  point  of  importance.  The  Lnus,  which 
originally  formed  the  boundary  of  Campania  on  the 
N.,  was  by  the  subsequent  extension  of  Latium  in- 
cluded wholly  in  that  country,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  reckoned  a  Campanian  river.  Between  the  two 
was  the  Sayo,  a  small  and  sluj^sh  stream  (piger 
Savo,  Scat.  SUr.  iv.  3.  66;  Plin.  in.  5.  s.  9)  still 
called  the  iS^roiM,^,which  has  its  mouth  littie  more 
than  two  miles  N.  of  that  of  the  Vultumus.  A  few 
miles  S.  of  the  same  river  is  the  Clakius,  in  ancient 
times  a  more  considerable  stream,  but  the  waters  of 
which  have  been  now  diverted  into  an  artificial 
channel  or  canal  called  the  Lagno,  The  mouth  of 
this  is  about  10  miles  from  that  of  a  small  stream 
serving  as  the  outlet  of  the  Logo  di  PtOria  (the 
Litema  Pains),  which  appean  to  have  been  called 
in  ancient  times  the  river  Liternus.  (Liv.  xxxiL 
29;  Strab.  v.  p.  243.)  The  Sbbbthus  or  Sede- 
tui8,  which  bathed  the  walls  of  Neapolis,  can 
be  no  other  than  the  trifling  stream  that  flows  under 
the  Pmiie  ddla  Maddalena,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the 
modem  dty  of  Napletj  and  is  thence  commonly 
known  as  the  Fwme  deUa  Maddalena.  The 
Tbserib,  which  is  mentioned  as  flowing  not  far 
fwm  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  (Liv,  viii.  9 ;  Vict  de  Vir. 
IlL  26,  28),  if  it  be  not  identical  with  the  preced- 
ing, must  have  been  a  very  small  stream,  and  all 
trace  of  it  is  lost  The  Sarnob,  still  called  SamOy 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  near  the 
modem  dty  of  SamOf  between  Nola  and  Nocera,  is 
ft  moro  conadenble  stnam,  and  watai*  the  vhofe  of 
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the  rich  plain  on  the  S.  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  (quae  rigat 
aeqnora  Saraus,  Virg.  Aen,  vii.  738).  The  paucity 
of  rivers  in  Campania  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  volcanic  soil,  which,  as  Pliny  observes, 
allele's  the  waters  that  descend  from  the  surronnding 
mountains  to  percolate  gradually,  without  either 
arresting  them,  or  becoming  saturated  with  moisture-. 
(Plin.  xviii.  11.  s.29.) 

The  principal  mountains  of  Campania  have  already 
been  noticed.  The  arm  of  the  Apennines  which 
separates  the  two  Gulfe  of  Naples  and  Saierno,  and 
rises  above  Cagteliamare  to  a  height  of  near  5000 
feet,  was  (Called  in  ancient  times  the  Mons  Lacta- 
RitJB  (Cftssiod.  Ep.  xL  1-0),  from  its  abundant  pas^ 
tnres,  which  belonged  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Stabiae,  and  were  much  frequented  by  invalids  for 
medical  purposes.  [Stabiae.]  Several  of  the 
minor  hills  bdonging  to  the  vdcanic  group  of  which 
Mt  Gaums  Was  the  principal,  Were  known  by  dis- 
tinguishing names,  among  which  those  of  the  Colub 
Leucooaeus  between  Pnteoli  and  Neapolis  (Plin. 
xviii.  U.S.  29),  and  the  Moms  Pausilypus  inr  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  city,  have 
been  preserved  to  us. 

Campania  contains  several  small  lakes,  of  which 
the  lake  Avbknus  is  a  voleanio  basin,  in  the  deep 
hollow  of  a  crater ;  the  rest  are  mere  sti^nant  pools 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  sea 
shore  preventing  the  outflow  of  the  waters.  Such 
were  the  Literra  Palus,  near  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  now  called  the  Logo  di  PtUria ;  and 
the  Acherusia  Palvs,  now  Logo  di  Fmaro^  A 
httle  to  the  S.  of  Cumae.  The  Luerine  Lake 
(LACt78  LucHonrs)  was,  in  fact,  merely  a  portion 
of  the  sea  shut  in  by  a  narrow  dike  or  bar,  ap^ 
parently  of  artifldal  construction;  simibr  to  the  part 
of  the  Port  of  Misennm,wluch  is  now  called  ths 
J/ors  Morto* 

The  principal  islands  off  the  coast  of  Campania, 
Abnaria,  Puochyta,  and  CAPREAE,have  already 
been  noticed.  Besides  these  there  are  several  smaller 
islets,  most  of  them,  indeed,  mere  rocks,  of  which 
the  names  have  been  recorded  in  consequence  of  their 
proximity  to  the  flonrislung  towns  fk  Puteoli  and 
Neapolis.  The  principal  of  tliese  is  Nesis,  still 
called  Nitidu,  opposite  the  extremity  of  the  Mons 
Pausilypus;  itself  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano^ 
which  seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  still  retained 
some  traces  of  its  former  activity.  (Lucan.  vi.  90.) 
Meoaris,  called  by  Statins  Meoalia,  appears  t6 
be  the  rock  now  occupied  by  the  Caitd  tMV  Uo90j 
dose  to  Naples;  while  the  two  islets  mentioned  by 
the  same  poet  as  Limon  cRid  Euploea  (Stat  SUv, 
iii.  1,  149)  are  sn]^poeed  to  bd  two  rocks  between 
Ninda  and  the  adjcnning  headland,  called  Scoglio 
del  Laezareito  and  la  Gajola.  [Neapoub.]  South 
of  the  Surrentine  Promontory,  and  facing  the  Gulf 
of  Posidonia  lie  some  detached  and  picturesque 
rocks,  a  short  distance  firom  the  shore,  which  we^ 
known  as  the  Sirekubae  Imsclae,  or  the  Ishmds 
of  the  Sbrens;  they  are  now  called  Li  GaUL 

The  towns  and  cities  of  Campania  may  be  briefly 
enumerated.  I.  Spinning  finDm  the  frontier  oif 
Latium  and  proceeding  along  the  eoast  were,  Viti> 
TURNUM  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  Liternum,  and  Cumae  ;  Mibbkum  adjoining 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  immediately 
within  it  Bauu,  Baiae,  and  Puteoli,  originally 
called  by  the  Greeks  Dicaearchia.  From  thence 
proceeding  round  the  shores  <^  the  Crater  were  ths 
fl^rishing  towns  «f  KEAfouB,  Hbmculahxuii^ 
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Pompeii,  Stabias,  and  Subbkhtcm;  beudes 
which  we  find  mention  of  Retina,  now  ResmOf  at 
the  foot  of  Mt  Vesoviiu  (Plin.  Ep,  tL  16),  and 
Aeqna,  still  called  Equa,  a  village  near  Vieo,  aboat 
half  way  between  Stabiae  and  Sairentnm.  (SiL 
Ital.  ▼.  464.)  Neither  of  these  two  Uwt  places 
imnked  as  towns;  they  were  included  among  the 
popoloos  villages  or  vici  that  lined  the  shoras  ^  this 
beaatiful  baj,  the  names  of  most  of  which  are  lost 
to  us. 

2.  In  the  interior  of  the  province,  N.  of  the  Vul- 
tomus  were:  Venafbum  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Voltumus,  the  most  northerly  dty  of  Campania, 
bordering  on  I^atium  and  Samninm ;  Tbanum  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  Sidicini  and  Aurund; 
SuiSflSA  on  Hbe  opposite  slope  <^  the  same  group, 
and  Cales  on  the  Via  Latina  between  Teanum  and 
CasilinuDL  In  the  same  district  must  be  placed 
Trebula,  probably  near  the  foot  of  Mens  Calli-* 
cula,  and  Fobum  Popiui,  also  of  uncertain  site. 
Urban  A,  where  Sulla  had  established  a  colony,  lay 
on  the  Appian  Way  between  Sinueesa  and  Casi- 
linnm  ;  and  Caedia,  a  mere  village  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xiv.  6.  s.  8),  on  the  same  road, 
6  miles  from  Sinoessa.  Aurumca,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  people  of  that  name,  had  ceased  to 
exist  at  a  very  early  period. 

3.  S.  of  the  Vultnmus  were  Casiuiium  (im- 
mediately ou  that  river),  Capua,  Calatla,  Atblla, 
AcERRAE,  SuEBSULA,  NoLA,  Abella,  and  Nu- 
CEBIA,  called,  for  distinction's  sake,  Alfaterna. 
The  site  of  Taunmia,  which  had  already  ceased  to 
eiist  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (ill.  5.  s.  9)  is  wholly 
unknown,  as  weU  as  that  of  Uyrium  or  Hybima,  a 
city  known  only  from  its  coins. 

4.  In  the  territory  of  the  PiCEirmn  (which,  as 
already  observed,  was  comprised  in  Campania  in  the 
official  designation  of  the  province),  were:  Saler- 
HUM  and  Marcina  on  the  coast  of  the  Posidonian 
Gulf,  and  Picentia  in  the  interior,  on  the  little 
river  still  called  Bicentmo.  Eburi  (J?6ob'),  though 
situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Silanu,  is  assigned  by 
Pliny  to  Lucania.    (Plin.  iii.  II.  s.  15.) 

Campania  was  traversed  by  the  Appian  Way,  the 
greatest  high  road  of  Italy:  this  had,  indeed,  in  its 
original  construction  by  Appios  Claudius,  been 
carried  only  from  Rome  to  Capoa;  the  period  at 
which  it  was  extended  from  thence  to  Beneventum 
is  uncertain,  but  this  could  hardly  have  taken  place 
before  the  close  of  the  Samnite  Ware.  [Via  Appia.] 
This  road  led  direct  from  Sinuessa  (the  last  city  in 
Latium),  where  it  quitted  the  Ma  shore,  to  Casi- 
linnm,  and  thence  to  Capua ;  from  whence  it  was 
continued  through  Calatia  and  Caudium  (in  the 
Samnite  territory)  to  Beneventum.  It  entered  the 
Campanian  territory  at  a  bridge  over  the  little  river 
Savo,  3  miles  from  Sinuessa,  called  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  Pons  Campanus.  {/tin.  Bier.  p.  6 1 1 ; 
TcA,  Peut,)  The  Via  Latina,  another  very  ancient 
and  important  line  of  road,  entered  Campania  from 
the  N.  and  proceeded  from  Casinmn  in  Latium  by 
Teanum  and  Cales  to  Casilinum,  where  it  fell  into 
the  Via  Appia.  The  line  of  road,  which  proceeded 
in  a  southerly  direction  from  Capua  by  Nola  and 
Nuceria  to  Salemum,  was  a  part  of  the  great  high 
road  from  Rome  to  Rhegium,  which  is  strangely 
called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  the  Via  Appia. 
An  inscription  still  extant  records  the  construction 
of  this  line  of  road  from  Capua  to  Rh^um,  but  the 
name  of  its  author  is  unfortunately  lost,  though  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  a  praetor  of  the  name  cf  Popi- 
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Bus.  [Fobum  Popiul]  Besides  this,  another 
road,  given  in  the  Tabula,  led  direct  finom  Capua 
to  Neapolia,  and  from  thence  by  Herculaneom  and 
Pompeii  to  Nuceria,  where  it  jouied  the  preceding; 
while  another  branch  quitted  it  at  Pompeii  and 
followed  the  shores  of  the  bay  through  ^abiae  to 
Snrrentum. 

Lastly,  another  great  road,  which  as  we  learn 
from  Statins  (^SUv.  iv.  3)  was  eonstmcted  by  the 
emperor  Domitian,  proceeded  along  the  coast  from 
Sinuessa  to  Cumae,  and  thence  by  Puteoli  to  Nea- 
polis.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  flourishing 
ooaditkm  of  Campania  onder  the  Roman  Empire, 
that  all  these  roads  oontinned  in  use  down  to  a  late 
period.  Milestones  and  other  inscriptions  attest 
their  successive  restorations  from  the  reign  of  Trajan 
to  that  of  Valentinian  III.  (Mommsen,  Inter,  Neap, 
ppi  340, 341.) 

Concerning  the  topogra]^y  of  Campania,  see 
Pellegrini,  Ducorn  ddla  Campania  Felix  (2  vols. 
4to.  Napoli,  1771),  who  is  much  superior  to  the 
common  run  of  Italian  topograi^ers.  His  authority 
is  for  the  most  part  followed  by  RomanellL  {Topo- 
grafia  iHorioa  del  Regna  di  HapoUf  voL  iii.) 

There  exist  coins  with  the  name  of  the  Cam> 
panians  and  Greek  legends  (KAMnANON),  but 
most  of  these  belong  to  the  Campanians  who  were 
settled  in  Sicily  at  Entella  and  other  cities.  There 
are,  however,  silver  coins  with  the  inscription 
KAMnANO  (or  sometimes  KAnnANO),  which 
certainly  belong  to  Campania,  and  were  probably 
struck  at  Capua.  (Eckhel,  Num.  VeLAneod.  p.  19; 
MUlingen,  Numitm,  de  llialie,  p.  140.)     [E.  H  B.] 

CAMPI  LABORINI.     [Campi  Phuegraei.] 

CAMPI  MACRI(MaicporKi^Toi,  Strab.),  a  place 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Re- 
gium  and  Matina.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a  small 
town  (v.  p.  216),  where  a  great  fiiir  (vavfryvf^s) 
was  held  every  year:  and  Varro  notices  it  as  the 
scene  of  a  large  cattle  and  sheep  fair,  the  ndgh' 
bouring  pluns  being  indeed  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy  for  the  excellence  of  their  wool. 
(Varr.  iL  Praef.;  Colum.  vii.  2.  §  3.)  But  this 
h\r  appeara  to  have  fiUlen  into  &me  soon  after; 
for  a  curious  inscription,  discovered  at  Herculaneum, 
dated  in  a.  d.  56,  speaks  of  it  as  having  then  ceased 
to  be  held,  so  that  the  buildings  adapted  for  it  were 
fallen  into  decay,  and  the  place  was  become  unin- 
habited. (OreU.  Inter,  3115  ;  Cavedoni,  Mamni 
Modeneti^  p.  60.)  It  is  evident  from  this  that 
there  never  was  properly  a  town  of  the  name,  but 
merely  a  collection  of  buildings  for  the  purposes  of 
the  fiur.  The  name  of  the  Campi  Maori  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  extensive  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  extending  along  the  Via  Aemilia  from 
Mntina  to  Parma.  They  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  this  sense  by  Livy  during  the  ware  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Ligurians,  who  at  that  time  still  held  pos- 
session of  the  mountains  immediately  adjoining. 
(Liv.  xli.  18,  xlv.  12.)  Columella  also  speaks  of 
the  "  Macri  campi,"  not  as  a  particular  spot,  but  a 
tract  of  country  about  Parma  and  Matina.  (/2.  JL 
vii.  2.  §  3.)  It  is  supposed  that  the  village  of 
Magreda,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seochia^  about  8 
miles  from  Modena^  retains  some  traces  of  the  an- 
cient name.    (Cavedoni,  I  c,  62.)         [£.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  PHLEGRAEI  (tA  ♦Xrypo?a  irtiia) 
was  tlie  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  Campania,  especially  those  In  the  neigh- 
bonrhiwd  of  Cumae.  The  origin  of  the  name  was 
probably  connected  with  the  voloanic  phenomena  of 
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tlie  nei^hbonring  country,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
fable  of  the  p^Unts  beintr  baried  beneath  it  (Strab.  y. 
p.  245;  Diod.  v.  71),  though  others  derived  it  from 
the  frequent  wars  of  which  this  part  of  Italy  was  in 
early  times  the  scene,  on  account  of  its  great  fer- 
tility. (Pol.  iii.  91;  Strab. /,  c.)  Pliny  considers 
the  Phlegraean  plains  of  the  Greeks  to  be  synony- 
mous with  what  were  called  in  his  time  the  Casipi 
Ladokini,  or  Ladorlab;  but  the  latter  term  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a  more  limited  and  local  significa- 
tion, being  confined,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the  part 
of  the  plain  bounded  by  the  two  high  roads  leading 
respectively  firom  Cumae  and  from  Puteoli  to  Capua. 
(Plin.  in.  5.  s.  9,  xviii.  11.  s.  29.)  The  Greek 
name,  on  the  other  hand,  was  probably  never  a  local 
term,  but  was  applied  without  discrimination  to  the 
nvhole  neighbourhood  of  Cumae.  Hence  Silius 
Italicus  calls  the  Bay  of  Baiae  and  Puteoli  "  Phle- 
graei  sinus"*  (viii.  540),  and  in  another  passage 
(xii.  143),  he  distinctly  connects  the  legend  of  the 
Phlejn^aean  giants  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of 
the  Forum  Vulcani  or  Solfaiara,         [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  RAU'DII,  or  CAMPUS  RAU'DIUS,  a 
plain  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
great  victory  of  Marius  and  Catulus  over  the  Cimbri, 
in  B.C.  101.  But  though  this  battle  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  and  decisive  in  the  Roman  annals, 
the  place  where  it  was  fought  is  very  imperfectly 
designated. 

Floras  and  Velleius,  who  have  preserved  to 
OS  the  name  of  the  actual  battle  field  (**  in  pa- 
tontissimo,  quem  Raudium  vocant,  campo,"  Flor, 
iii.  3.  §  14 ;  "  in  campis,  quibus  nomen  erat  Ran- 
diis,"  Veil.  Pat  ii.  12;  Vict,  de  Vir.  10.  67), 
afford  no  clue  to  its  situation.  Orosius,  who  has 
described  the  action  in  more  detail  (v.  16),  leaves  us 
wholly  In  the  dark  as  to  its  locality.  Plutarch, 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  particular  spot, 
which  had  been  chosen  by  Marius  as  the  field  of 
battle,  calls  it  the  plain  about  Veroellae  (t^  irc8/oy 
T^  wfpl  BcpjccAAaf,  Plut.  Mar.  25).  There  is  no 
reason  to  reject  this  statement,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us,  in  our  total  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  campaign,  to  explain  what  should 
have  drawn  the  Gauls  from  the  banks  of  the  Athesis, 
where  they  defeated  Catulus  not  long  before,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vercellae.  Many  authors  have 
nevertheless  rejected  Plutarch's  evidence,  and  sup- 
posed the  battle  to  have  taken  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Verona.  D'Anville  would  transfer  it  to 
JihOf  a  small  town  about  10  miles  NW.  of  Milan, 
but  this  is  not  less  incompatible  with  the  positive 
testimony  of  Plutarch;  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  battle  was  actually  fought  in  the 
great  plain  between  Vercellae  and  Novaria,  bounded 
by  the  Sesia  on  the  W.,  and  by  the  Agogna  on 
theE. 

According  to  Walckenaer,  a  part  of  this  plain  is 
still  called  the  Pratt  di  Rb,  and  a  small  stream 
that  traverses  it  bears  the  name  of  Roggia^  which  is, 
howerer,  a  common  appellation  of  many  streams  in 
Lombardy.  About  halfway  between  FerceW Jind 
Mortaray  is  a  large  village  called  Rcbio  or  RobiHo. 
Cluver  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  as  the  probable 
site  of  the  Raudii  Campi :  the  point  has  been  fully 
di.scu&sed  by  Walckenaer  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  the 
Memoires  de  VAccuUmie  des  Inscriptions  (2d  se- 
ries, vol  vi.  p.  361 — 373 ;  see  also  Cluver.  ItaL 
p.  235 ;  D'Anville,  Geogr.  Anc.  p.  48).     [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  VETEUES,  a  place  in  Lucania,  which, 
aooording  to  Livy  (xxr.  16),  was  the  real  scene  of 
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the  death  of  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  during  the 
Second  Punic  War  (b.  c.  212),  though  other  an- 
nalists transferred  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Calor,  near 
Beneventum.  He  gives  us  no  further  clue  to  its 
situation  than  the  vague  expression  "in  Lucanis;*' 
and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  it  with  any  certainty.  The 
resemblance  of  name  alone  has  led  local  topographers 
to  assign  it  to  a  place  called  Vietri,  in  the  moun- 
tains between  Potema  and  the  valley  of  the  Tanagro. 
(Romanelli.  vol.  i.  p.  438.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPODU'NUM  (Ka^6il^wov),  a  town  in  the 
countiy  of  the  Kstiones  in  Vindelicia.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  road  from  Brigantium  to  Augusta  Vin- 
delicorum,  and  is  identified  with  the  modern  Kemp- 
teny  on  the  river  filer.  (Ptol.  ii.  13.  §  3;  Itin.  Ant 
p.  258 ;   Vita  5.  Afagni.  c.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMPO'NI,  a  people  of  Aquitania  (Plin,  iv. 
19),  perhaps  in  the  valley  of  Cixmixxn  m  the  Bi- 
gorrt.  [G.  L.] 

CAMPSA.     [Crossaea.] 
CAMPUS  DIOME'DIS.     [Canusivm.] 
CAMPUS  FOENICULA'RIUS.    [Taruaco.] 
CAMPUS  JUNCA'RIUS.     [Km^ouiak.] 
CAMPUS  SPARTA'RIUS.  [Cabthaoo  Nova.] 
CAMPUS  STELLA'TIS.    [Capua.] 
CAMPYLUS,  a  tributary  of  the  Acheloua,  flowing 
from  Dolopia.     [Achelous.]  , 

CAMULODU'NUM.  [Colonia.]  A  ^  ^^^ 
CAMU'NI  (Ka,uoDyoi),an  Alpine  {)edp]e,  wno  in- 
habited the  valley  of  the  OUius  (Oglio),  from  the 
central  chain  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps  to  the  head  of  the 
Lacus  Sebinus  {Logo  d'  Iseo).  This  valley,  which 
is  still  called  the  Vol  CamonicOy  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  being  above 
60  miles  in  length.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Camnni 
were  a  tribe  of  Euganean  race;  while  Strabo  reckoiis 
them  among  the  Rhaetians. 

The  name  of  the  Camuni  appears  among  the 
Alpine  tribes  who  were  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Augustus :  after  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  these 
valleys  were  attached,  as  dependents,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  of  Gallia  Transpadana  ('*  finitimis 
attributl  municipiis,"  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24 ;  Strab. 
iv.  p.  206 ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  20).  At  a  later  period, 
however,  the  Camuni  appear  to  have  foimed  a 
separate  community  of  their  own,  and  we  find 
mention  in  inscriptions  of  the  "  Res  Publica  Ca- 
munoram."  (Orell. /fucr.  652, 3789.)  In  the  later 
division  of  the  provinces  they  came  to  be  included  in 
Rhaetia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMUNLODU'NUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  a  town  of  the  Brigantes.  Identified — 
though,  perhaps,  on  insufifeient  grounds — by  Horsley 
with  the  Cambodunum  of  the  Itinerary.  [Cambo- 
DUNUK.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

CANA  (Kara).  1.  A  village  of  Galilee,  the 
scene  of  our  Lord's  first  miracle.  (S.  John^  ii.)  A 
village  of  this  name  in  Galilee  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus,  as  his  temporary  place  of  residence  during 
his  command  in  that  country,  and  his  notices  of  it 
appear  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  fas  distant  finom 
Sepphoris.  (  Vita^  §  16,  seq.)  The  village  of  Kephr 
Kenfuiy  \\  hour  NE.  of  Nazareth,  is  pointed  out  to 
modern  travellers  as  the  representative  of  "  Cana  of 
Galilee;**  but  it  appears  that  this  tradition  can  be 
traced  back  no  furtlier  than  the  16th  century.  An 
earlier,  and  probably  more  authentic  tradition,  cur- 
rent during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  assigns  it  to 
a  site  3  miles  nortli  of  Sepphoris  on  the  north  of  a 
fertile  plain,  noir  called  d-BHUaufj  where,  a  little 
east  of  Kephr  Mendoy  are  still  found  on  a  hill  side 
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rains  of  an  extensive  villacie,  to  wliich  a  wavering 
and  uncertain  local  tradition  gives  the  name  of 
Kana,    (Robinson,  B.  R.  iii.  p.  204 — 207.) 

2.  There  appears  to  have  been  another  village  of 
this  name  not  far  from  Jericho,  where  the  army  of 
Antiochas  Dionysus  perished  with  hunger  after  their 
defeat  by  the  Arabs  (Joseph.  B.  J.  L  4.  §  7,  comp. 
Ani.  xiii.  15.  §  1),  and  where  Herod  the  Great  was 
encamped  in  his  war  with  Antigonns.  (^B.  J.  i.  17. 
§5.)  [G.W.] 

CANAAN.     [Palaestiwa.] 

CANAE  (Kc{rcu :  Etk  Kavcuos),  a  small  place 
founded  by  the  Locri  of  Cynus  (Strab.  p.  615)  in 
Aeolis,  opposite  to  the  most  southern  part  of  Lei^Ms, 
in  a  district  called  Canaea.  The  district  extended 
as  far  as  the  Arginusae  islands  northward,  and  to 
the  promontory  rising  above  them,  which  some  called 
Aega.  The  place  is  called  Cane  by  Mek  (i.  18). 
Pliny  mentions  it  as  a  ruined  place  (v.  32) :  he 
also  mentions  a  river  Canaeus;  but  he  may  mean  to 
place  it  near  Pitane.  In  the  war  of  the  Romans 
with  Antiochus  (b.  c.  190,  191),  the  Roman  fleet 
was  hauled  up  at  Canae  for  the  winter,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  ditch  and  rampart.  (Liv.  xxxvL  45, 
xxxvii.  8.) 

Mela  places  the  town  of  Cane  at  the  promontory 
Cane,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vii. 
42).  The  army  of  Xerxes,  on  the  march  from  Sar- 
des  to  the  Hellespont,  crossed  the  Caicus,  and  leaving 
the  mountun  of  Cane  on  the  left,  went  through 
Atameus.  The  position  of  Cane  or  Canae,  as  Strabo 
(pp.  615,  581, 584)  calls  the  promontory,  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  100  stadia  from  Elaea,  and  Elaea  is  12 
stadia  from  the  Caicus,  and  south  of  it;  and  he  says 
that  Cane  is  the  promontory  that  is  opposite  to  Lee- 
tum,  the  northern  limit  of  Uie  Gulf  of  Adramyttium, 
of  which  gulf  the  Gulf  of  Elaea  is  a  part  He  there- 
fore clearly  places  the  promontory  Cane  on  the  south 
side  of  tlie  Gulf  of  Elaea.  In  another  passage  (p. 
581)  he  says,  "  From  Lectum  to  the  river  Ciucus, 
and  the  (pla<%)  called  Canae,  are  the  parts  about 
Assns,  Adramyttium,  Atameus,  and  Pitane,  and  the 
Elaeatic  Bay,  opposite  to  all  which  extends  the  island 
of  the  Lesbians."  Again,  he  says,  "  The  mountain 
(Cane  or  Canae)  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the 
south  and  the  west;  on  the  east  is  the  level  of  the 
Caicus,  and  on  the  north  is  the  Elaeitis."  This  is 
all  very  confused;  for  the  Elaeitis  is  south  of  the 
Caicus,  aud  even  if  it  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  it  is  not  north  of  Canae,  unless  Canae  is  south 
of  Elaea.  Mela,  whose  description  is  from  south  to 
north,  clearly  places  Cane  on  the  coast  after  Elaea 
and  Pitane;  Pliny  does  the  same;  and  Ptolemy's 
(v.  2)  Caene  is  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cucus. 
The  promontory  then  is  Cape  Colonic  west  of  the 
month  of  the  Caicus.  Strabo's  confusion  is  past  all 
explanation.  He  could  not  have  had  any  kind  of 
map,  nor  a  clear  conception  of  what  he  was  de- 
scribing. 

Cane  was  both  a  mountain  tract  and  a  promon- 
tory. The  old  name  was  AegE  (A/tS),  as  Strabo 
remarks,  and  he  finds  fault  with  those  who  wrote  the 
name  Aeg&  (A77a),  aa  if  it  was  connected  with  the 
name  "  goat "  (comp.  Steph. »,  v.  A^y<C),  or  Aex  (Atf ). 
Strabo  says  that  the  mountain  (Cane)  is  of  no  great 
extent,  but  it  inclines  towards  the  Aegean,  whence 
it  has  its  name;  afterwards  the  promontory  was 
called  Aega,  as  Sappho  says,  and  the  rest  was  Cane 
or  Canae.  See  the  note  in  Groskurd's  Strabo  (vol.  ii. 
p.  601).  [G.L.] 

CANARIA.    [FoaTUVATAX  Insuuus.] 
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CANAS,  a  town  of  Lycia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(v.  27.  s.  28).  The  site  is  not  known.  He  mentions 
it  next  before  Candyba.    [Candyba.]         [G.  L.] 

CANASIS  {KavdjiTis,  Arrian,  Ind.  29),  a  small 
port  on  the  shore  of  Gedrosia  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus  came.  Vincent  identifies  it  with  a  small 
place  called  Tiz.  The  countiy  seems  to  have  been 
then,  as  now,  nearly  deserted,  and  exposed  to  much 
suffering  from  drought.  (Vincent,  Voyage  of  Near- 
chuB,  vol.  i.  p.  267.)  [V.] 

CANASTRAEUM  (YLavaffrpaiov,  Kdvcurrpov: 
Eth,  KoMcurrfmios:  Cape  Pa/ttirt),  the  extreme 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  (Herod,  vii.  123 ; 
Thnc.  iv.  110;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  599;  Ptd.  iii.  13;  Liv.  xliv.  11;  Plin.  iv.  10; 
Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  3.  §  1 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL 
iii.  p.  156.)  [E.B.J.] 

CANATE  (Koi^Ti;,  Arrian,  Ind.  29),  a  desert 
shore  of  Gedrosia,  the  next  station  to  Canasis  made 
by  the  fleet  of  Nearchus.  Vincent,  by  some  inge- 
nious arguments,  has  given  reasons  for  supposing  it 
the  same  as  the  present  promontory  of  Godeim. 
(Vincent,  Voyage  ofNearckuSy  vol.  i.  p.  269.     [V,] 

CANATHA  (Kdfada).  In  Josephus  {Ant,  xv. 
5.  §  1),  KdyaBa  is  a  various  reading  for  Kova,  and 
is  apparently  the  same  place  as  tliat  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  article.  In  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
War  (I  19. 1 2)  the  reading  is  KoMoBa  r^s  Kol\ns 
Si/plas,  and  both  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §  23)  and  Pliny 
(▼.  18)  mention  a  city  of  that  name  in  Coelesyria, 
which  the  latter  reckons  among  the  cities  of  the  De« 
capolis.  [G.  W.] 

CANCANORUM  PROM.     [Ga2?oani.] 

CANDACE  (Koj^Sa/n;,  Isid.  Char.  p.  8),  a  town 
placed  by  Isidore  in  Asia.  Nothing  is  known  about 
it,  nor  is  it  mentioned  elsewhere.  Forbiger  thinks  it 
without  doubt  the  same  as  Cotace  (Kordicri)  in  Pto- 
lemy (vi.  17.  §  8),  but  gives  no  reason  for  this  suppo- 
sition,  which  is  a  mere  conjecture.  [V.] 

CANDARA  (KcU8a/>a:  Etk.Kai^priv65),  a  place 
"  in  Paphlagonia,  three  schoeni  from  Gangra,  and  a 
village  Thariba."  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  This  is  a  quota- 
tion from  some  geographer,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  distance  is  given  in  schoeni.  Stephanus 
adds  that  there  was  a  temple  of  Hera  Candarene. 
As  the  site  of  Gangra  is  known,  perhaps  Candai-a 
may  be  discovered.  [G.  L.] 

CANDARI  (KdvBofioi,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  §  4),  a  tribe 
in  the  NW.  part  of  Sogdiana.  They  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  26)  in  connection  with  the  Chorasmii; 
but  they  would  appear  to  be  to  the  £.  of  the  Kharezm 
country.  It  seems  probable  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  Gandhdras,  a  tribe  beyond  the 
Indus,  mentioned  in  the  Mahabh^at.  [V.] 

CA'NDASA  (K(£v8a<ro),  a  fort  in  Caria,  accord- 
ing to  Stephanus  (s.  v.)  who  quotes  the  16th  book 
of  Polybius.  He  also  gives  the  Ethnic  name 
Kai*a<r«tJs.  [G.  L.] 

CANDA'VIA  (KayHaotta,  Hierosol.  Itin. ;  Pent. 
Tab. ;  Elbassmijj  a  mountain  of  Ulyria.  The 
Egnatian  Way,  commencing  at  Dyrrhachium,  crossed 
this  mountain,  which  lies  between  the  sources  of  the 
river  Genusus  and  the  lake  Lychnitis,  and  was 
called  from  this  Via  Candavia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  323.) 
Its  distance  from  Dyrrhachium  was  87  M.  P.  (Plin. 
iii.  33 ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.m.7;  Caes.  B.  C.  iiL 
79 ;  Sen.  Ep.  xxxi.)  Colonel  Leake  (^Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  343,  iii.  p.  280)  found  its  bearing 
N.  23  W.  by  compass.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CANDIDIA'NA  (K<xvZiZican£),  a  fort  on  the  Da- 
nube in  Lower  Moesia,  in  which  a  detachment  of 
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light  troops  1MB  garrisoned.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  7 ; 
Itin.  Ant.  223.)  It  was  situated  near  the  modem 
Kiiimany  and  was  pariu^ps  tiie  same  place  as  the 
Nigriniana  of  the  Tab.  Ftat.  and  the  Geog.  Rav. 
(iv.  7).  [L.  S.] 

CA'NDIDUM  PROMONTOWUM  (Ras-el- 
Abiadf  C.  Blanco:  all  thi-ee  names  nnaning  White)^ 
a  lofty  headland  of  chalk  and  limestone,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Zengitana  in  Africa,  N.  of  Hippo  Begins, 
and  forming  the  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus  Hippo- 
nensis.  (Mela,  L  7.  §  2 ;  Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3 ;  Solin.  S7 ; 
Shaw,  Travels  in  Barhary^  p.  74,  2d  ed.)  Shaw 
takes  it  for  Livj's  Pulchrum  Promontorium, 
where  Scipio  landed ;  but  that  headland  is  the  same 
as  the  Apolumis  Promontokium.         [P.  S.1 

CA'NDYBA  (¥idylv%a:  Eth.  KoyJwfeiJs),  a  town 
in  Lycia  (Pliu.  v.  27)  with  a  forest  Oenium  near  it. 
Its  site  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a  place  called  Gei^ 
detfOTj  east  of  the  Xanthus,  and  a  few  miles  from  the 
coast.  (Spratt's  Lyda,  vol.  i.  p.  90,  &c.  and  Map.) 
The  resemblance  of  the  name  is  pretty  good  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  the  places;  but  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion <»ntaining  the  Ethnic  name  Kai^Sv^cvs  was 
copied  on  the  spot  Some  of  the  rock  tombs  are 
beautifully  executed.  One  perfect  inscription  in 
Lycian  characters  was  found.  I'he  forest  of  Oenium 
**  probably  may  be  recognised  in  the  extensive  pine 
forest  that  now  covers  the  mountain  above  the  city." 
A  coin  procured  on  the  spot  from  the  peasantry  had 
the  letters  Kand  (so  in  Spratt's  Lycia^  vol.  i.  p.  95) 
on  it  In  the  MSS.  of  Ptolemy  the  name,  it  is  said,  is 
K<ii^v$a,  but  this  is  a  very  slight  variation,  arising 
from  the  confusion  of  two  similar  letters.  In  the  old 
Latin  version  of  Ptolemy  it  is  Condica.      [G.  L.] 

CANE.     [Canae.] 

CANE  (jUurri),  an  emporium  and  promontory  cm 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  the  Adra- 
mitae  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §  10),  which  was,  according  to 
Arrian,  the  chief  port  of  the  king  of  the  incense 
country,  identified  by  D'Anville  with  Cava  Canim 
bay,  which  Lieut.  Weilstead  and  Capt.  Haines  find  at 
Jlistan  Ghorabj  "  a  square  dreary  mountain  of  456 
feet  in  height,  with  very  steep  sides."  "  It  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  insulated,  although  now  con- 
nected with  the  main  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus."  At 
its  base,  **  which  is  a  dark,  greyish-coloured,  C4>mpact 
limestone,"  are  niins  of  numerous  houses,  walls,  and 
towers;  and  ruins  are  thickly  scattered  along  the 
slope  of  the  hill  on  the  inner,  or  north  -eastern  side, 
where  the  hill,  for  one-third  of  its  height,  ascends 
with  a  moderate  acclivity.  A  very  narrow  pathway, 
cut  in  the  rock  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  in  a  zigzag 
direction,  led  to  tlie  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  also 
covered  with  extensive  ruins;  and  on  the  rocJcy  wall 
oi  this  ascent  are  found  the  inscriptions  which  have 
so  long  baffled  the  cariosity  of  the  learned.  They 
are  "  on  tlie  smooth  face  of  the  rock,  on  the  right, 
about  one-third  the  ascent  from  the  top. . . .  The  cha- 
racters are  2^  inches  in  length,  and  executed  with 
much  care  and  regularity."  (Wellstead's  Travels  m 
Arabia^  vol.  ii.  pp.  421 — 426,  cited  with  Capt 
Haines's  MS.  Journal  in  Forster's  AralnOf  vol.  ii. 
pp.  183—191,  and  notes.)  [G.  W.] 

CANE'THUS.     [Chalcis.] 

CANGI,  a  people  of  Britain,  i^ainst  whom  Osto- 
rios  Scapula  led  his  army,  after  the  reduction  of  the 
Iceni.  Their  fields  were  laid  waste;  and,  when  this 
had  been  efiected,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Irish 
Sea  was  approached  ("  ductus  in  Cangos  exercitus 
— vastati  agri — ^jam  ventum  hand  procul  mari  quod 
Bibermam  insohun  aapcctat,  Tac.  Ann,  xii.  32). 
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This  was  a.  d.  50,  during  the^r«/  (not  the  Boadi- 
cean)  war  against  the  Iceni.  Ptolemy  has  a  Can- 
canorum  (^Ganganorum)  PromorUorium^  and  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna  a  town  called  Canca.  Lastly, 
there  is  a  station  of  the  NotUia  called  Concangii, 
None  of  these  exactly  explain  the  Cangi  of  Tacitus. 
The  Canca  civitas  is  unknown;  tlie  Gar^anorum 
Prom,  is  a  headland  of  North  Wales j  the  Concangii 
are  generally  fixed  in  Westmoreland.  Ptolemy's 
promontory,  however,  is  the  nearest  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  Cangi  lay  somewhere  between  the 
Iceni  (East  Anglia)  and  the  Irish  Sea.  The  Index 
of  the  Monumenia  Britannica  places  them  in  So^ 
msrsei.  North  Wales  is  a  likelier  locality.  For 
remarks  on  the  value  of  the  different  statements  of 
Tacitus  in  respect  to  Britain,8ee  Colonia.  [R.G.L.] 

CANI'NI  CAMPI,  a  district  of  Rhactia  Prima^ 
corresponding  to  the  modem  Graubundlen.  (Amm. 
Marc.  XV.  4 ;  Sidon.  ApoUin.  Paneg.  Maior,  376 ; 
Greg.  Turon.  x.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CANIS  FLUMEN,  a  river  of  Arabia  n.entioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  supposed  by  Forster  to  be 
identical  with  the  "  Lar  fluvius  "  of  Ptolemy  in  tlie 
country  of  the  Nariti,  at  the  south  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  now  called  the  Zisir,  which  he  takes  to  be  equi- 
valent to  Dog  River.  (^Geog,  of  Arab.  vol.  ii,  pp.222, 
236.)  One  great  difiiculty  (A  identifying  the  places 
mentioned  by  the  classical  geographers  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  they  sometimes  translate  the  native 
name,  and  sometimes  transcribe  it,  especially  if  it 
resembled  in  sound  any  name  or  word  with  which 
they  were  familiar;  nor  did  they  scruple  to  change 
the  orthography  in  order  to  form  a  more  pronounceable 
name  than  the  original.  The  inconvenience  of  repre- 
senting the  Semitic  names  in  Greek  characters  de- 
terred Strabo  (xv.  p.  1 104)  from  a  minute  description 
of  the  geography  of  Arabia,  and  involves  endless  difii- 
culty in  a  comparison  of  the  ancient  and  modem  geo- 
graphy of  the  peninsula,  particularly  as  the  sites  are 
not  at  all  clearly  defined,  and  even  Ptolemy,  the  best 
informed  of  the  ancient  geographers,  had  a  very  in- 
distinct notion  of  the  outline  of  the  coast  To  illus- 
trate this  in  the  name  before  us.  On  the  south  coast 
of  Arabia  ai-e  two  promontories  Ras  KeJb  (i.  e.  Cape 
Dog)  a  little  east  of  Bissan  Ghorabs  and  Ras 
Akanis  a  little  west  of  Ras-eUHadd.  Either  of 
these  names  might  be  represented  by  Pliny  as  Canis 
Promontorium.  So  with  Canis  flumen.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  thought  ita  name  was  "  Dog 
river,"  for  he  also  calls  it  by  its  Greek  equivalent 
"  Cynos  fiumen  "  (kvvos  wdrofios).  But,  perhaps, 
a  more  probable  conjecture  can  be  offered  than  that 
of  Mr.  Forster,  as  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
Lar  or  Zar  can  mean  Dog.  Near  the  ^  Canis 
fiumen  "  Pliny  pkces  the  "  Bergodi "  and  the  "  Ca^ 
tharrei;"  the  former  have  been  already  found  (s.  v.) 
to  the  west  of  the  Zar  river,  and  the  latter  are 
doubtless  identical  with  the  Kadara  of  Ptolemy  in 
the  same  situation,  between  which  and  the  river 
Lar  Ptolemy  places  "  Canipsa  civitas."  (Kdyo^a 
w6\is)  next  to  the  rivers  sources.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  ''  Canis  flumen  "  was  named  by 
Pliny,  from  Canipsa,  which  stood  near  it     [G.  W.J 

CANNAE  (Kdb^yof,  Strab.  et  al.  Komt,  Polyb.: 
Eth.  Cannensis :  Canne)^  a  small  town  of  Apulia 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Aufidns,  about  6  miles  from  its 
mouth,  celebrated  for  the  memorable  defeat  of  the 
Romans  by  Hannibal,  B.C.  216.  Although  no  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  site  of  Cannae  itself,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  visible  on  a  small  hill  about  8  miles 
from  Canosa  (Canusium),  and  the  battle  was  certainly 
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fought  on  the  bonks  of  the  Au£dns  in  its  immodinto 
noighboarhood,  much  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  precise  locality  of  the  action,  which  some  have 
placed  on  the  N.,  some  on  the  S.  of  the  river :  and 
the  previous  operations  of  the  Boman  and  Cartha" 
ginian  armies  have  been  interpreted  so  as  to  suit 
either  view.  But  if  the  narrative  of  Poljbius  (who 
is  much  the  most  clear  and  definite  upon  this 
question)  be  carefuUj  examined,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  doubt  can  remain,  and  that  of  Livy,  though 
less  distinct,  is  in  no  respect  contradictory  to  it. 
The  other  aocountA  of  the  battle  in  Appian,  Zonaras, 
and  Plutarch  afford  no  additional  mfurmation  on  the 
topographical  question. 

Hannibal  had  wintered  at  Geranium,  and  it  was 
not  till  early  in  the  summer  that  he  abandoned  his 
quarters  there,  and  by  a  sudden  movement  seized  on 
Cannae.  The  town  of  that  name  had  been  destroyed 
the  year  before,  but  the  citadel  was  preserved,  and 
the  Romans  had  collected  there  great  magazines  of 
com  and  other  provisions,  which  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginians.  Hannibal  occupied  the  citadel, 
and  established  his  camp  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. (Pol.  iii.  107;  Liv.  xxii.  43.)  The 
Itoman  generals,  liaving  received  orders  to  risk  a 
general  engagement,  followed  Hannibal  after  some 
interval,  and  encamped  at  first  about  50  stadia 
distant  from  the  enemy :  but  the  next  day  Varro 
insisted  upon  advancing  still  nearer,  and  the  Romans 
now  established  two  camps,  the  one  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Aufidtt<t,  where  they  previously  were, 
(that  is  evidently  the  S.  side),  and  the  other,  con- 
taining a  smaller  division  of  the  forces,  on  the  op- 
posite bonk,  a  little  lower  down  the  river,  about  10 
stadia  from  the  larger  Roman  camp,  and  the  same 
distance  from  that  of  HannibaL  (Pol.  iii.  110.)  The 
Aufidus  at  this  season  of  the  year*  is  readily  ford- 
able  at  almost  any  point,  and  would  therefore  offer 
no  obstacle  to  their  free  communication. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  we  are  distinctly  told 
that  Varro  crossed  ike  river  with  the  main  body  of 
his  forces  from  the  larger  camp,  and  joining  them 
to  those  from  the  smaller,  drew  up  his  whole  army 
m  a  Ikte  facing  the  south,  Hannibal  thereupon 
also  crossed  the  river  to  meet  him,  and  drew  up  his 
forces  in  a  line,  hanng  its  left  wing  resting  on  the 
river,  where  they  were  opposed  to  the  Roman 
cavalry,  forming  the  right  wing  of  the  consular 
army.  (lb.  113;  Liv.  xxii.  45,  46.)  From  this 
account  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  battle  was 
tbught  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  and  this 
is  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  most  intelhgent  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  the  locality  (Swinburne's 
TravelSy  vol.  i.  pp.  167 — 172  ;  Cliaupy,  Dicouv,  de 
la  Maison  dHorace^  vol.  iii.  p.  500),  as  well  as  by 
General  Vaudoncourt,  who  has  examined  the  question 
from  a  military  point  of  view.  (^Hisi,  des  Campagnes 
d'Annibal,  vol  ii.  p.  9—34,  48—57.)  The  same 
conclusion  appears  clearly  to  result  from  the  state- 
ment of  Livy,  that  after  the  battle  a  body  of  600 
men  forced  their  way  firom  the  leaser  camp  to  the 
greater,  and  from  thence,  in  conjunction  with  a  larger 
force,  to  Canusium  (xxii.  50). 

The  only  difficulty  that  remains  arises  from  the 

*  The  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought,  as  we  learn 
from  Gellius  (v.  17;  Macrob.  Sat  i.  16),  on  the 
2nd  of  August ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Roman 
calendar  was  at  this  time  much  in  advance  of  the 
trath,  and  that  the  action  really  took  place  early  in 
the  summer.   (Fischer,  Eom,  Zeittafunf  p.  89.) 
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drcumstanoe  that  Polybins  tells  us  distinctly  that 
the  Roman  army  £aoed  the  S.,  and  the  Carthaginian 
the  N.  (iii.  114):  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Livy, 
who  adds  that  Hannibal  thereby  gained  ihe  ad- 
vantage cf  having  the  wind,  called  the  Vultumus, 
behind  him,  which  drove  clouds  of  dust  into  the 
face  of  the  enemy  (xxiL  47).  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  Vultumus  b  Uie  same  with  the  Eurus,  or  SE. 
wind,  called  in  Italy  the  SciroccOf  which  often  sweeps 
over  the  pluns  of  Apulia  with  the  greatest  violence: 
hence  this  circumstance  (to  which  some  Roman 
writers  have  attached  very  exaggerated  importance) 
tends  to  confirm  tlie  statement  of  Polybins.  Now,  as 
the  general  course  of  the  Aufidus  is  nearly  from  SW. 
to  NE.,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  R«nan  sjrmy, 
resting  its  right  wing  on  that  river,  could  have 
&ced  the  S.,  if  it  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  N. 
bank,  and  Chaupy,  in  consequence,  boldly  rejects 
the  statement  of  Polybins  and  Livy.  But  Swin- 
burne tells  us  that  "exactly  in  that  part  of  the  plain 
where  we  know,  with  monl  certainty,  that  the  main 
effort  of  the  battle  lay,  the  Aufidus,  after  running- 
due  E.  for  some  time,  makes  a  sudden  turn  to  the 
S.,  and  describes  a  very  large  semicircle."  He  sup- 
poses the  Romans  to  have  forded  the  river  at  the 
angle  or  elbow,  and  pkcing  their  right  wing  on  its 
bank  at  that  point,  to  have  thence  extended  their 
line  in  the  plain  to  the  E.,  so  that  the  battle  was 
actually  fought  within  this  semicux^Ie.  This  bend 
of  the  river  is  imperfectly  expressed  on  Zanncmi's 
map  (the  only  tolerable  one)  of  the  locality ;  and 
the  space  comprised  within  it  would  seem  too  con- 
fined for  a  battle  of  such  magnitude :  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Swinburne,  who 
took  his  notes,  and  made  drawings  of  the  country 
upon  the  spot.  "  The  scene  of  action  (he  adds)  is 
marked  by  the  name  of  Pezzo  di  Sanguej  the  *  Field 
of  Blood ;' "  but  other  writers  assign  a  more  recent 
origin  to  this  appellation. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  ailments,  the  scene 
of  the  battle  has  been  transferred  by  local  anti- 
quarians and  topographers  to  tlie  S.  side  of  the  river, 
between  Cannae  and  Canusium,  and  their  authority 
has  been  followed  by  most  modem  historians,  in- 
cluding Arnold.  Niebnhr,  on  the  contraiy,  has 
adopted  Swinbun^'s  view,  and  represents  the  battle 
as  taking  phu»  within  the  bend  or  sweep  of  the 
river  above  described.  (  Vortrage  uber  R5m.  Gea- 
chiehUf  vol.  iL  pp.  99, 100.)  It  may  be  added  that 
the  objection  arising  from  the  somewhat  confined 
space  thus  assigned  as  the  scene  of  the  battle,  applies 
with  at  least  equal  force  to  the  opposite  view,  for  the 
plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus  is  very  limited 
in  extent,  the  hills  on  which  Canusium  and  Cannae 
both  stand  flanking  the  river  at  no  great  distance,  so 
that  the  interval  between  them  does  not  exceed  half 
a  mile  in  breadth.  (Chaupy,  2.  c;  Swinburne,  t  c.) 
These  hills  are  very  slight  eminences,  with  gently 
sloping  sides,  which  would  afford  little  obstacle  to 
the  movements  of  an  army,  but  still  the  testlinony 
of  all  writers  is  dear,  that  the  battle  was  fought  m 
the  plain. 

The  annexed  plan  has  no  pretensions  to  topo- 
graphical accuracy,  there  being  no  good  map  of  the 
locality  in  sufficient  detail :  it  is  only  designed  to 
assist  the  reader  in  comprehending  the  above  nar- 
rative. 

We  have  little  other  information  concerning 
Cannae,  which  appears  to  have  been,  up  to  this 
time,  as  it  is  termed  by  Florus,  "  ApiUiae  ignobilis 
vicus,"  and  probably  a  mere  dependency  of  Ca- 
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FLAM  or  CAHNAB. 

A.  Flnt  camp  of  the  Rommf . 

B.  Second  camp  of  the  greater  part  of  the  forces; 
called  the  Urger  camp. 

c.  The  smaller  da 

o.  Camp  of  ^amiRia]. 

B.  Scene  of  the  actual  battle. 

V.  Town  or  citadel  of  Cannae. 

o.  Canosiam. 

n.  Bridge  of  Canuiliim. 

KK.  TheAufidus. 

nnsinin.  Bat  its  name  oocurs  again  during  the 
Soda]  War,  B.C.  89,  when  it  was  the  scene  of  an 
action  between  the  Roman  general  Cosconins  and 
the  Samnite  Trebatins.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  52.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  still  a  fortress ; 
and  Pliny  enumerates  the  Cannenses  **  nobiles  clade 
Romana"  among  the  mnnidpal  towns  of  Apulia 
(iii.  11.  s.  16).  It  became  the  see  of  a  bishop  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  seems  to 
baye  continued  in  existence  during  the  middle  ages, 
till  towaixls  the  close  of  the  1 3th  century.  The 
period  of  its  complete  abandonment  is  unknown, 
but  the  site,  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Coime,  is  marked  only  by  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
town.  These  are  described  by  Swinburne,  as  con- 
sisting of  fragments  of  altars,  cornices,  gates,  walls, 
and  vaults,  in  themselves  of  little  interest.  Little 
or  no  value  can  be  attached  to  the  name  of  Potto  di 
EmiUOj  said  to  be  still  given  to  an  ancient  well,  im- 
mediately below  the  hiU  occupied  by  the  town,  and 
supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  Roman  consul 
perished.  (Rcmanelli,  voL  ii  p.  278 ;  Vaudoncourt, 
/.  e.  p.  49.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CANNAR  (C.  Qaiiaiet),  a  headland  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  between  Abyla  and 
Rusaddi,  50  M.  P.  from  the  latter.  {IHn,  Ant. 
p.  11.)  [P.  S.] 

C  ANNINEFATES,  inhabited  a  part  of  the  Insula 
Batavorum,  and  they  were  a  tribe  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  Batavi,  or  only  a  division  of  the  Batavi. 
(Tadt.  HitL  iv.  15;  PUn.  iv.  15.)  They  probably 
occujMed  the  western  part  of  the  Insula,  the  JUufnr- 
land,  DdftUmd,  and  SchieUmd;  but  Walckenaer, 
who  extends  the  limits  of  the  Insula  Batavorum,  on 
the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  north  of  Leyden  to  a  place 
called  Zandwoort^  gives  the  same  extension  to  the 
Canninefiites.  The  orthography  of  the  name  is  given 
with  some  variations.  The  Canniuefiites  were  sub- 
dued by  Tiberius  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Veil. 
Pat.  IL  105),  according  to  Velleius,  who  places  tliem 
in  Germania;  but  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn 


from  such  an  expression  as  to  their  limits.  The 
Canninefates,  with  the  Batavi  and  Frisii,  rose  against 
the  Roman  authority  in  the  time  of  Vitellius  (Tae. 
ffisL  iv.  15 — 79),  under  the  command  of  Givilis. 
[Batavorum  In8ui«a.]  [G.  L.] 

CANO'BUS  or  CANOTUS  (Qdint.  Intt,  Or,  I 
5.  §  13;  Kau^9nros,  Steph.  B.  p.  855  s.  v.;  Herod.  iL 
15,  97,  113;  Stnb.  xvi.  p.  666,  xvil  p.  800  se;.; 
Scylax,  pp.  44,  51 ;  MeL  iL  7.  §  6 ;  Eustath.  ad 
DioMft,  Perieg,  v.  13;  Aeschyl.  Supp,  312;  Caes. 
B.  Akx,2b\  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  287 ;  Juv.  Sat.  vi.  84, 
XV.  46;  Seneo.  Epttt.  51;  Tao.  ulwi.  ii.  60;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  41,  &c:  EtL  Kaift96irris;  Adj,  Kovw- 
6ue6s,  fern.  KatrwSis),  a  town  of  Egypt,  situated  in 
lat.  31^  N.  upon  the  same  tongue  of  land  with 
Alexandreia,  and  about  15  miles  (120  stadia)  from 
that  dty.  It  stood  upon  the  mouUi  of  the  Canobio 
branch  of  the  Nile  [Nilus],  and  adjacent  to  the 
Canobic  canal  (KoMftfud)  8ifl»pv|,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  800). 
In  the  Pharaonic  times  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
nome  Menelaltes,  and,  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
Alexandreia,  was  the  prindpal  harbour  of  the  Delta. 
At  Ganobus  the  andent  geographers  (Scylax;  Gonon. 
Narrat.  8;  Plin.  v.  34;  SchoL  m  IHct.  Creteru,  vi. 
4)  placed  the  true  boundary  between  the  continents 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  According  to  Greek  legends, 
the  city  of  Ganobus  derived  its  name  from  the  jHlot 
of  Mendaas,  who  died  and  was  buried  there  on  the 
return  of  the  Achaeans  from  Troy.  But  it  more 
probably  owed  its  appelUtion  to  the  god  Ganobus — 
a  pitcher  with  a  human  head — who  was  worshipped 
there  with  peculiar  pomp.  (Gomp.  Nicand.  Theriac. 
312.)  At  Ganobus  was  a  temple  of  2^eus-Ganobus, 
wh(Hn  Greeks  and  Egyptians  held  in  equal  reverence^ 
and  a  much  frequented  shrine  and  oracle  of  Serapb. 
(Plut. /«.  6t  Ostr.  27.)  As  the  resort  of  mariners  and 
fordgners,  and  as  the  seat  of  a  hybrid  Gopto-Hellenic. 
popidation,  Ganobus  was  notorious  for  the  number  of 
its  religious  festivals  and  the  general  dissoluteness 
of  its  morals.  Here  was  prepared  the  scarlet  dye — 
the  Hennah,  with  which,  in  all  ages,  the  women  of 
the  East  have  been  wont  to  colour  the  nails  of  tlieir 
feet  and  fingers.  (Herod,  ii.  1 13;  Plin.  xii.  51.)  The 
decline  of  Ganopus  began  with  the  rise  of  Alexandreia, 
and  was  completed  by  the  introduction  of  Ghristianity 
into  Egypt.  Traces  of  its  ruins  are  found  about  3 
miles  from  Aboukir.  (Denon,  Voyage  en  EgvpUy  p.  42 ; 
Ghampollion,  VEgypU,  vol.  ii.  p.  258.)    [W.B.D.] 

GANO'NIUM,  in  Britain,  distant,  in  the  ninth 
Itinerary,  8  miles  from  Gamulodunum,  and  12  from 
Gaesaromagus;  the  road  being  from  Venta  Icenomm 
(the  neighbourhood  of  Nonoich  to  London).  For 
all  these  parts  the  criticism  turns  so  much  upon  the 
position  given  to  Gamelodukum  and  Golonia,  that 
the  proper  investigation  lies  imder  the  latter  of  these 
two  heads.  [Golonia.]  North  Fambridge  is  Hors- 
lej*8  locality  for  Ganonium;  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kelvedon  that  of  the  Monumenta  Britannica.  Ro- 
man remains  occur  in  both.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GA'NTABER  OGEANUS  (Kairra€ptos  &MaM6s: 
Bay  of  Biscay),  tlie  great  bay  of  the  Atlantic, 
formed  by  the  W.  coast  of  Gaul  and  the  N.  coast  of 
Spain,  and  named  after  the  Gamtabri  on  the  latter 
coast.  (Glandian.  xxix.  74;  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  75,  viii. 
4.  §  2.)  [P.  &] 

GAKTABRAS,  a  river  of  India  (in  the  Panjdb)^ 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Indus,  carrying  with  it  the  watera  of  three  other 
tributaries.  (Plin.  vL  20.  s.  23.)  Some  assume 
that  it  must  be  the  Uydraotks,  because  the  latter 
is  not  otherwise  mentioned  by  Pliny;  but  the  name 
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leaves  little  doubt  that  Pliny  had  lieard  of  the  Acr- 
siNES  by  its  Indian  name  Chandrahaghay  and  out 
of  this  he  made  another  river.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Sakdabal  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  I.  §§ 
26,  27,  42).  [P.  S.] 

CANTA'BBIA  (Ksana€pia\  the  country  of  the 
CANTABRI  {KitrroSpoi ;  sinjj.  Kimaipoi,  Can- 
taber,  Adj.  Cantabricus).  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  about  the  middle  of  the  N.  side  of  the 
peninsula,  in  the  mountains  that  run  parallel  to  the 
coast,  and  from  them  extending  to  the  coast  itself, 
in  the  £.  of  AsturiaSj  and  the  N.  of  Burgos,  Pa- 
lenda,  and  Toro.  They  and  their  neighbours  on 
the  W.,  the  Astures,  were  the  last  peoples  of  the 
peninsula  that  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,  being 
only  subdued  under  Augustus.  Before  thLs,  their 
name  is  loosely  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  mountain  di;itrict  along  the  N.  coast  (Caes. 
B.  G.  iii.  26,  B.  C.  i.  38),  and  so,  too,  even  by  later 
writers  (Liv.  EpiL  xlviii.;  Juv.  xv.  108  compai-ed 
with  93).  But  the  geographers  who  wrote  after 
their  conquest  give  their  position  more  exactly,  as  £. 
of  the  Astures,  the  bomidary  being  the  river  Salia 
(Mela,  iii.  1),  and  W.  of  the  Autrigones,  Yarduli,  and 
Vascones.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  167,  et  alib.\  Plin.  iii.  3. 
8. 4,  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  6,  51.)  They  were 
regarded  as  the  fiercest  and  rudest  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  peainsula, — "  savage  as  wild  beasts,"  says 
Strabo,  who  describes  their  manners  at  some  length 
(iii.  pp.  155,  166;  comp.  SI.  Ital.  iii.  329,  361; 
Hor.  Ccurm.  iii.  4.)  They  were  subjugated  by  Au- 
gustus, after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  in  B.C.  25; 
but  they  soon  revolted,  and  had  to  be  reconquered  by 
Agrippa,  B.C.  19.  In  this  second  war,  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  perished  by  the  sword,  and  the 
remainder  were  compelled  to  quit  their  mountains, 
and  reside  in  the  lower  valleys.  (Dion  Ciss.  liii.  25, 
29,  liv.  5, 11,  20;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  156, 164,287,821 ; 
Hornt.  Carm.  ii.  6.  2,  11.  1,  iii.  8.  22;  Flor.  iv.  12, 
51 ;  Liv.  xxviii.  12 ;  Suet  Octav.  20,  et  scq..  29, 81, 
85;  Oros.  vi.  21.)  But  still  their  subjugation  was 
imperfect;  Tiberius  found  it  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  restraint  by  strung  garrisons  (Strab.  p.  156); 
their  mountains  have  afforded  a  refuge  to  Spani^ 
indcpendenoe,  and  the  cradle  of  its  regeneration ;  and 
their  unconquerable  spirit  survives  in  the  BcuqueSj 
who  are  supposed  to  be  their  genuine  descendants. 
(Ford,  Uandbook  of  Spain,  p.  554,  foil.) 

The  ethnical  aflinities,  however,  both  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  people,  have  always  presented  a  most 
difficult  problem ;  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
which  makes  them  a  remnant  of  tlie  most  ancient 
Iberian  population.  (W.  von  Humboldt,  Urbewohner 
von  Hispanim,  Berlin,  1821,  4to.)  Strabo  (iii.  p. 
157)  mentions  a  tradition  wliich  derived  them  from 
Laconian  settlers,  of  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Under  the  Ronuui  empire,  Cantabria  belonged  to 
the  province  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  contained 
seven  tribes.  (Plin.  Hi.  3.  s.  4.)  Of  these  tribes 
the  ancient  geographers  apologise  for  possessing  only 
imperfect  information,  on  the  ground  of  the  bar- 
barian sound  of  their  names.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  155, 
162;  Mela,  iii.  1.)  Among  them  were  the  Pleu- 
tauri  (nXc^raupoi);  the  Bardyetae  or  Bardyali  (Bap- 
Surrrai,  Bap9ua\ot),  probably  the  Yakduli  of  Pliny 
(iii.  3. 8.4,  iv.20.  s.34) ;  the  AIlotrigesCAAXiJTpiycs), 
probably  the  same  as  tlie  Autiugones  ;  the  Conisci 
(KofiffKoi),  probably  the  same  as  the  Coniaci  (Kw- 
yuucoC)  or  Goncani  (KMi^woyot),  who  are  ptirticularly 
mentioned  in  the  Cantabrian  War  (Mela,  iii.  1 ; 
Uorat  Carm.  iii.  4.  34;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  360,  361); 
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and  the  TuTsi  (Tov/o-oi),  about  the  sources  of  the 
Iberus.  These  are  all  mentioned  by  Strabo  (iiL  ppi 
155,  156,  162).  Mela  names  also  the  Origeno- 
mesci  or  Argemomesci  (iii.  1),  and  some  minor 
tribes  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  other  writers. 

Of  the  nine  cities  of  Cantabria,  according  to  Pliny, 
JuLiOBRiCA  alone  was  worthy  of  mention.  (Phn. 
iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Ptolemy  mentions  these 
nine  cities  as  follows:  near  the  sea-coast,  No^au- 
cesia  (NoiyoovKCfffa),  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name  (ii.  6.  §  6);  and,  in  the  in- 
terior, Concana  {KAjKoya),  Ottaviolca  ('Ottoow- 
6\Ka),  Argenomcscum  {'ApytvofidcKov),  Vadinia 
(OvoStvfa),  Vcllica  (Oif4\Auca),  Camarica  (Kofid- 
puca'),  Juliobriga  (*lov\t^ptya),  and  Moroeca  (M<J- 
poiKo,  ii.  6.  §  51).  Pliny  also  mentions  Blendium 
(prob.  Santander) ;  and  a  few  places  of  less  import- 
ance are  named  by  other  writers.  (Ukert,  voL  ii 
pt.  !.  pp.  443,  444.) 

Strabo  places  among  the  Cantabri  the  sources  of 
the  rivers  Iberus  (^Ebro)  and  Minius  (^Minho),  and 
the  commencement  of  ^It.  Idubeda,  the  great  chain 
which  runs  from  NW.  to  SE.  between  the  central 
table-land  of  Spain  and  the  basin  of  the  Ebro, 
(Strab.  iii.  pp.  153,  159,  161.)  [P.  S.] 

CANTAE,  a  people  of  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  Ijing  to  the  NE.  of  the  Caledonian  Wood, 
between  that  district  and  the  Logi.  This  gives  them 
the  tract  between  tlie  Murray  and  Dornoch  Firths. 
As  the  Kenti.sh  Cantium  Pkomontoriux  was  the 
North  Foreland,  so  was  the  Scottish  Casttae,  pro- 
bably, Tarbet  Nest.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CANTANUS  (Kdmoposj  Steph.  B. ;  Koi^oi'/a, 
Hieroclcs :  Eth.  Karrdvios,  St4>ph.  B.),  a  city  of 
Crete,  which  the  Pcutinger  Table  fixes  at  24  M.  P. 
from  Cisamos.  It  was  a  bishop's  see  under  the  By- 
zantine emperors,  and  when  the  Venetians  obtained 
possession  of  the  island  they  established  a  Latin 
bishop  here,  as  in  every  other  diocese.  Mr.  Pashley 
{Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  116)  found  remains  of  tliis  city  on 
a  conical  liill  about  a  mile  to  the  S.  of  Khddros. 
The  walls  can  be  traced  for  little  more  than  150 
paces;  the  style  of  tlieir  masonry  attests  a  high  an- 
tiquity. [E.  B.  J.] 

CA'NTHARUS  PORTUS.  [Avnci*.  p.  307,  a.]  j 

CANTHI  SINUS  (KtCvdi  JcdAiroj  :  Gulf  of 
CfUch),  a  great  gulf,  on  the  W.  coast  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  between  Larice  and  the  mouths  of  the  In- 
dus. (Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§2,  55,  94.)  The  country  on 
its  shores  was  called  Syrastrenb;  and  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  island  of  Barace  (^Cutch)  as  lying  in  it. 
The  pscudo-Arrian  calls  it  the  Irinus  Sinus  (Eipiv6y\ 
and  the  interior  portion,  behind  the  island  of  Cutch 
(now  known  as  the  Bwm),  he  calls  Baraces  (Bct- 
pdxTis),  and  states  that  it  contains  seven  islands 
(tliey  are,  in  fact,  more  numerous);  and  he  de- 
scribes the  dangers  of  its  navigation  (Peripl.  Mar. 
Erytkr.  p.  23,  Hudson).  The  Rvmn  is  now  a  more 
morass.  [P.  S.] 

CANTIXIA,  a  place  in  Gallia,  which  the  Table 
fixes  on  the  road  between  Aquae  Nerae  (A'cm)  and 
Augustonometum  {^Clermont).  D'Anville  supposes 
that  it  may  be  one  of  the  two  places  called  ChaiUeUe- 
2a- Ftet7/e  and  ChantelU-le-C hotel,  for  the  name  is 
the  same,  and  the  distauces  agree  very  well.  [G.L.] 

CA'NTIUM  (K({kt»ov),  in  Britain.  Name  for 
name,  the  county  Kent.  Probably  the  two  areas 
coincide  as  well,  or  nearly  so.  Mentioned  by  Caesar 
as  being  that  part  of  the  coast  where  the  traffic  with 
Gaul  was  greatest,  and  where  the  civilisation  was 
highest.     The  North  Fortbuid  was  called  Cantiom 
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Fromontorixim.  (Caes.  B.  G,  ▼.  IS,  14,  22;  Strab. 
i.  p.  63,  iv.  pp.  193,  199;  PtoL  ii.  3.  §  27  ;  comp. 
Cantae,)  [B.  G.  L.] 

CANU'SIUM  (Koitr<noy,Pol.;  StnO).;  Steph.  B.; 
Karot^iof,  Ptol. ;  £tlL  KoyvtrlVot  or  Kayvcirjis^  Ga- 
nnsinus:  Canosa)^  one  of  the  most  andent  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Apulia,  situated  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Anfidus,  aboat  15  miles  from  ita  month.  It 
was  on  the  line  of  the  high  road  from  Benerentum 
to  Bnmdosinm,  and  was  distant  26  miles  from  Her- 
donia,  and  23  from  RnbL  {Itm.  AtU.  p.  116.) 
The  foundation  of  Canusinm,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Arpi,  was  generally  ascribed  to 
Diomed  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284 ;  Hor.  SaL  i.  5.  92), 
though  the  legends  relating  to  that  hero  seem  to  have 
been  in  general  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
latter  city.  It  is  probable  that  they  wero  both  of 
them  of  Pelasgian  origin,  and  were  the  two  most 
powerful  cities  of  the  Daunian  or  Pelasgian  Apulians; 
but  there  is  no  historical  account  of  either  of  them 
having  received  a  Greek  colony,  and  there  seem  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  strong  infusion  of  Hel- 
lenic civilisation  which  we  find  prevailing  at  Gann- 
rium  was  introduced  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 
The  first  historical  mention  of  Gannsium  is  during 
the  wars  of  the  Bomans  with  the  Samnites,  in  which 
the  Ganusians  took  part  with  the  latter,  until  the 
repeated  devastations  of  their  territoiy  by  the  Bo- 
mans induced  them  to  submit  to  the  oonstd  L.  Plau- 
tius  in  B.  c.  318.  (Liv.  ix.  20.)  From  this  time 
they  appear  to  have  continued  steadfast  in  their 
attachment  to  Bome,  and  gave  the  strongest  proofs 
of  fidelity  during  the  Second  Punic  War.  After  the 
great  disaster  of  Gannae,  the  shattered  remnants  of 
the  Boman  army  took  refuge  in  Ganusium,  where 
they  were  received  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and 
kindness;  nor  did  Hannibal  at  any  time  sncoeed  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  city.  (Liv.  zxii.  52 
—54,  56;  Appian,  Atrntb,  26;  Sil.  ItaL  x.  389.) 
But  in  the  Social  War  Guiusium  joined  the  other 
cities  of  Apulia  in  their  defection  from  Bome;  and 
during  the  second  campaign  of  the  war  (b.  c.  89)  it 
was  besieged  without  success  by  the  Boman  praetor 
Goeconius,  who  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
ravaging  its  territoiy.  (Apfnan,  B.  C.  i.  42,  52.) 
A  few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  83)  it  was  the  scene 
of  an  important  battle  between  Sulla  and  G.  Nor- 
banus,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  with  great 
lu6s,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Apulia, 
and  fall  back  upon  Gapua.  (Id.  i.  84.)  It  probably 
snfiered  severely  from  these  wars;  and  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  day  much  fallen  from  its  former  great- 
ness. But  its  name  is  more  than  (mce  mentioned 
during  the  Givil  Wars,  and  always  as  a  place  of 
some  consequence :  we  learn  from  other  sources  that 
it  not  only  continued  to  maintain  its  municipal  ex- 
istence, but  appears  to  have  been  almost  the  only  city 
of  ApuJia,  besides  the  two  Boman  colonies  of  Luceria 
and  Vennsia,  which  retained  any  degree  of  import- 
ance under  tlie  Boman  empire.  (Hor.  Lc. ;  Gaes.  B.C. 
i.  24 ;  Gic  odAttMii.  1 1 ;  Appian,  B.  C.v.  57 ;  Gupit. 
J/.^nt8;Plin.iu.ll.s.l6;  Ptol.iii.  1.§72;  Mela, 
ii.  4.)  It  appears  to  have  received  a  Boman  colony 
for  the  first  time  under  M.  Aurelius,  whence  we  find 
it  bearing  in  an  inscription  the  titles  of  "  Golonia 
Aurelia  Augusta  Pia."  Its  deficiency  of  water,  al- 
luded to  by  Horace,  was  supplied  by  the  munificence 
of  Herodes  Atticus,  who  constructed  a  splendid  aque- 
duct, some  remains  of  which  are  still  vihible.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  260;  Philostr.  Vit,  Sophist,  ii.  1.  §  6; 
Orelli,  /nscr.  2630;  Zmnpt,  de  Coloniis,  p.  427.) 
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Ganusium  is  mentioned  both  by  Procopins  and  P. 
Diaconus  as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Apulia 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  18;  P.  Diac  Hitt.  ii.  22),  and 
appears  to  have  preserved  its  importance  until  a  late 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  but  suffered  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Lombards  and  Saracens.  The 
modem  city  of  Canoaa^  which  contains  about  5000 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a  slight  eminence  that 
probably  formed  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  dty,  which 
appears  to  have  extended  itself  in  the  plain  beneath. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  great  extent  of  the  walls  as 
attesting  in  his  day  the  former  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  Ganusium;  and  the  still  existing  remains 
fully  confirm  his  impression.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, as  the  aqueduct,  amphitheatre,  &c.,  are  of 
Boman  date,  as  well  as  an  ancient  gateway,  which 
has  been  erroneously  described  as  a  triumphal  arch. 
(Bomanelli,  vol  iL  pp.  262 — 267 ;  Swinburne,  Tror- 
veltf  vol.  i.  p.  401.)  Great  numbers  of  inscriptions 
of  Imperial  date  have  also  been  dltscovered ;  one  of 
which  is  curious,  as  containing  a  complete  list  of 
the  municipal  senate,  or  Decurions  of  the  colony, 
with  tlieir  several  gradations  of  rank.  It  has  been 
published  with  an  elaborate  commentary  by  Daraa- 
deno.  {Aes  Redivivum  Camuvnumty  fol.  Lugd.  Bat.) 
But  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  ancient  city  are 
the  objects  which  have  been  found  in  the  numerous 
tombs  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  the  painted 
vases,  which  have  been  discovered  here  in  quantities 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Nola  or  Volci.  They 
are,  however,  for  the  most  part  of  a  later  and  some- 
what inferior  style  of  art,  but  are  all  clearly  of  Greek 
origin,  and,  as  well  as  the  coins  of  Ganusium,  prove 
how  deeply  the  dty  was  imbued  with  Hellenic  in- 
fluences. It  is  even  probable  tliat,  previous  to  the 
Boman  conquest,  Greek  was  the  prevailing  language 
of  Ganusium,  and  perhaps  of  some  otlier  cities  of 
Apulia.  The  expression  of  Horace,  "  Ganusini  bi- 
linguis**  {Sat.  i.  10.  30),  seems  to  be  rightly  ex- 
plained by  the  scholiast  to  refer  to  their  speaking 
Greek  and  iMtin,  (Momnisen,  U.  I.  Duddcte^  p. 
88.) 

The  extensive  and  fertile  plain  in  which  Ganusium 
was  situated,  and  which  was  the  scene  of  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Gannae,  is  called  by  some  writen 
Gamfus  Diombdis  (Liv.  xxv.  12;  Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
242),  though  this  is  evidently  rather  a  poetical 
debignatiun  than  a  proper  name.  The  whole  plain 
S.  of  the  Aufidus,  and  probably  for  some  distance  on 
the  left  bank  also,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Ganusians,  and  we  learn  from  Strabo  (p.  283)  that 
tlrey  had  a  port  or  emporium  on  the  river  at  a  dis- 
tance of  90  stadia  from  its  mouth.  The  territory  of 
Ganusium  was  adapted  to  the  growth  of  vines  as  well 
as  com,  but  was  especially  celebrated  for  its  wool, 
which  appeara  to  have  been  manufactured  on  the 
spot  into  a  particular  kind  of  doth,  much  prized  for 
its  durability.  (Varr.  i2.  iZ.  i.  8 ;  Plin.  viii.  48. 
s.  73;  Martial,  ix.  22.  9,  xiv.  127  ;  Suet.  Ner. 
30.)  The  stony  or  gritty  quality  of  the  bread  at 
Ganusium,  noticed  by  Horace,  has  been  observed  also 
by  modem  travellers  (Swinbume,  p.  166):  it  doubt- 
less results  from  the  defective  qtulity  of  the  mill- 
stones employed.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GATABA  (KeCira^:  Eth.  Gaparenses:  Uu  Tm- 
tan  de  Caparra,  large  Bu.  £.  of  Plasencia)^  a  city 
of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  on  the  high  xx)ad  from 
Emerita  to  Gaesaraugusta.  {I tin.  Ant.  p.  433; 
Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35;  Ptol.  iL  5.  §  8;  Florez,  Eq>.  8, 
xiv.  p.  54.)  [P.  a] 

CAPE'l^A  {E(h.  Gapenas,  -Stis),  an  ancient  city 
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of  Etxnria,  which  is  repeatedly  mentioned  daring  the 
early  history  of  Home.  It  was  situated  to  the  KE. 
of  Veii,  and  SE.  of  Falerii,  about  8  miles  from  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Soracte.  From  an  imperfect  passage  of 
Gato,  cited  by  Servios  (^ad  Aen.  vii.  697),  it  would 
seem  that  Capena  was  a  colony  of  Veii,  sent  out  in 
pursuance  of  the  vow  of  a  sacred  spring.  (Niebuhr, 
vol.  i.  p.  120;  Mttller,  Etruaker,  vol.  i.  p.  1 12.)  It 
however  appears,  when  we  first  find  it  mentioned  in 
history,  as  an  independent  city,  possessing  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  territory.  It  is  not  till  the  last 
war  of  the  Romans  with  the  Veientines,  that  the 
name  of  the  Capenates  appears  in  the  Roman  annals; 
but  upon  that  occasion  they  took  up  arms,  together 
with  the  Faliscans,  in  defence  of  Veii,  and  strongly 
urged  upon  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  confederation 
the  necessity  of  combining  their  forces  to  arre&t  the 
fell  of  that  city.  (Liv.  v.  8,  17.)  Their  efforts 
were,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  they  were  unable 
to  compel  the  Romans  to  niise  the  siege,  while  their 
own  lands  were  several  times  ravaged  by  Roman 
annies.  After  the  fall  of  Veil  (b.  c.  393),  the  two 
cities  who  had  been  her  allies  became  the  next  object 
of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Romans;  and  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  invaded  the  territory  of  Capena,  which  he 
ravaged  in  the  most  unsparing  manner,  and  by  this 
means,  without  attempting  to  attack  the  city  itself, 
reduced  the  people  to  submission.  (Liv.  v.  12, 
13,  U,  18,  19,  24.)  The  blow  seems  to  have 
been  decisive,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  Capena  until 
after  the  Gaulish  War,  when  the  right  of  Roman 
citizenship  was  conferred  upon  the  citizens  of  Veii, 
Falerii,  and  Capena  (or  such  of  them  at  least  as  had 
taken  part  with  the  Romans),  and  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory divided  among  them.  Four  new  tribes  were 
created  out  of  these  new  citizens,  and  of  tliese  we 
know  that  the  Stellatine  tribe  occupied  the  territory 
of  Capena.  (Liv.vi.4,5;  Fest.*.*.  5te/ia<tno.)  From 
this  time  Capena  disappears  from  history  as  an  inde- 
pendent community,  and  only  a  few  incidental  notices 
attest  the  continued  existence  of  the  city.  Cicero 
mentions  the  "  Capenas  ager  "  as  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  probably  meaning  the  tract  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  (pro  Fltux.  29) ;  and  on  this 
account  it  was  one  of  those  which  the  tribune  RuUus 
proposed  by  his  agrarian  law  to  portion  out  among 
the  Roman  people.  (Cic.  de  Leg,  Agr.  ii.  25.)  This 
design  was  not  carried  out;  but  at  a  later  period  it 
did  not  escape  tlie  rapacity  of  tlie  veterans,  and  all 
the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  plain  adjoining  the  river 
were  allotted  to  military  colonists.  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
ix.  17:  LUl  Colon,  p.  2 16,  where  it  is,  by  a  strange 
corruption,  called  "  Colonia  Capys.")  Numerous  in- 
scriptions attest  the  continued  existence  and  muni- 
cipal rank  of  Capena  under  the  Roman  empire  down 
to  the  time  of  Aurclian  (Orell.  Inscr.  3687,  36S8, 
3690;  Nibby,  DmtonUy  vol.  i.  p.  377),  but  from 
this  date  all  trace  of  it  is  lost :  it  probably  was  alto- 
giether  abandoned,  and  the  very  name  became  for* 
gotten.  Hence  its  site  was  for  a  long  while  unknown ; 
hut  in  1756  a  Roman  antiquarian  of  the  name  of 
Galetti  was  the  first  to  fix  it  at  a  spot  still  called 
Civitucola  (now  more  frequently  known  as  S.  Mar- 
tino^  from  a  ruined  church  of  that  name),  about  24 
sniles  from  Rome,  between  the  Via  Fhiminia  and  the 
Tiber,  The  ancient  city  appears,  like  those  of  Alba 
XiOnga  and  Gabii,  to  have  occupied  a  steep  nd^a, 
forming  part  of  the  edge  of  an  ancient  rniter  or  vol- 
canic basin,  now  called  //  Logo,  and  must  have  lieen 
a  place  of  great  stnMigth  fix^m  its  nutunil  position. 
iNo  remains  arc  visible,  except  some  truces  and  fuun- 
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dations  of  the  ancient  walls ;  but  these,  together  with 
the  natural  conformation  of  the  ground,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  inscriptions  already  cited,  clearly  iden- 
tify the  spot  as  the  site  of  Capena.  It  was  about 
4  miles  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  from  which 
a  side  road  seems  to  have  branched  off  between  19 
and  20  miles  from  Rome,  and  led  directly  to  the 
ancient  city.  It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  river  now  called  the  6Vamm«cctd,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Capenas.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  85.)  Concerning  the  site 
and  remains  of  Capena,  see  Galetti,  Capena  Mtmi- 
cipio  dei  Romania  4to.,  Roma,  1756;  Gell,  Top.  of 
Romej  pp.  149 — 151;  Nibby,  Z>i«tor»i,  voL  L  pp. 
375 — 380;  Dennis's  f<rt(r»a,  vol  L  pp.  183—185. 

In  tlie  territory  of  Capena,  and  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Soracte,  was  situated  the  celebrated  sanctu- 
ary and  grove  of  Feronia,  called  by  Roman  writers 
Lucus  Feroniae  and  Fanum  Feroniae,  which  seems 
to  have  in  later  times  grown  up  into  a  considerable 
town.     [Febokia.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAPERNAUM  (Kw^voo^/i),  a  town  of  GaUlee, 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  and 
so  much  resorted  to  by  our  Lord  as  to  be  called 
"  His  own  city."  (StMaUh.  ix.)  It  was  situated  on 
the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Naphthali,  and  is  Joined 
with  Chorazin  and  Betbsaida  in  the  denunciations 
of  our  Lord.  (jSt.  Matth.  xi.  23.)  It  is  probably 
the  Kt<l>apv(&fiij  of  Josephus, .  to  which  he  was 
carried  when  injured  in  a  skirmish  near  the  Jordan. 
( Vitaf  §  72.)  The  name,  as  written  in  the  New 
Testament,  occurs  in  Josephus  only  m  connection 
with  a  fountain  in  the  rich  plain  of  Gennesareth, 
which  he  says  was  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Nile.  (£. «/.  iii.19,  §  8.)  The  fountain  of  this  name 
has  not  unnaturally  led  some  travellers  to  look  for 
the  town  in  the  same  plain  as  the  synonymous 
fountain  ;  and  Dr.  Robinson  finds  the  site  of  Ca- 
pernaum at  Khan  Minieh  (vol.  iii.  pp.  288 — 294), 
and  the  fountain  which  Josephus  describes  as  fer- 
tilising the  plain,  he  finds  at  ^Ain-et-Tin,  hard  by 
the  Khan,  which  rises  close  by  the  lake  and  does 
not  water  the  plain  at  all.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  site,  and  against  TeU  Hum,  appear  equally 
inconclusive,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
extensive  ruins  so  called,  on  the  north  of  the  lake, 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
Jordan,  retain  traces  both  of  the  name  and  site. 
As  to  the  former,  the  Kefr  (^village)  has  been  con- 
verted into  Tell  (heap)  in  accordance  with  feet,  and 
the  weak  radical  of  the  proper  name  dropped,  has 
changed  Nahum  into  Hdm,  so  that  instead  of  **  Vil- 
lage of  Consolation,"  it  has  appropriately  become 
"  the  ruined  heap  of  a  herd  of  camels."  That  Tdl 
Hum  is  the  site  described  as  Capernaum  by  Arcul- 
phus  in  the  7th  century,  there  can  be  no  question. 
It  could  not  be  more  accurately  described.  **  It  was 
confined  in  a  narrow  space  between  the  mountains 
on  the  north  and  the  lake  en  the  south,  extending 
in  a  long  line  from  west  to  east  along  the  sea  shore.** 
The  remains  of  Roman  baths  and  porticoes  and 
buildings,  still  attest  its  former  importance.  (De- 
scribed by  Robinson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  298, 299  ;  see  also 
Roland's  Palestine,  pp.  882—884.)  [G.  W.] 

CAPHA'REUS,  or  CAPHE'REUS  (Koi^p«ws), 
a  rocky  and  dangerous  promontory,  forming  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Euboea,  now  called  Kavo 
Doro  or  Xylofago;  it  was  known  by  the  latter 
name  in  the  middle  ages.  (Tzetzes,  ad  Lycophr. 
384.)    It  was  off  this  promontory  tliat  the  Grecian 
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fleet  was  wrecked  on  its  rettim  from  Troy.  (Earip. 
Troad.  90,  Helm.  1129;  Herod,  viii.  7;  Strab.  viii. 
p.  368;  Paos.  ii.  23.  §  1,  iv.  36.  §  6 ;  Virg.  Aen.  zi. 
260  ;  Prop.  iii.  5.  55;  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  472,  481, 
Trist.  i.  1.  83,  v.  7.  36;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  144;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  423.) 

CATHY A£  (Ka<fn^a(:  Eth.  KcupvdmSy  Ka- 
ipvfvs),  a  town  of  Arcadia  situated  in  a  small  plain, 
KW.  of  the  lake  of  Orchomenas.  It  was  protected 
agunst  inundations  from  this  lake  by  a  mound  or 
djke,  raised  bj  the  inhabitants  of  Caphjae.  The 
city  Ls  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Gepheus,  the 
sou  of  Aleus,  and  pretended  to  be  of  Athenian  origin. 
(Paus.  viii.  28.  §  2;  Stiab.  xiu.  p.  608.)  Caphyae 
subsequently  belonged  to  the  Achaean  league,  and 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  league,  of  which  Gleo- 
menes  obtained  possession.  (Pol.  ii.  52.)  In  its 
neighbourhood  a  great  battle  was  fought  in  b.  c.  220, 
in  which  the  Aetolians. gained  a  decisiye  victory  over 
the  Achaeans  and  Aratus.  (PoL  iv.  11,  seq.)  The 
name  of  Caphyae  also  occurs  in  the  subsequent 
events  of  this  war.  (Pol.  iv.  68,  70.)  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  388)  speaks  of  the  town  as  in  ruins  in  his  time; 
but  it  still  contained  some  temples  when  visited  by 
Pausanias  (2L  c).  The  remains  of  the  walls  of  Ca- 
phyae are  visible  upon  a  small  insulated  height  at 
the  village  of  Khotuaaa,  which  stands  near  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  Polybius,  in  his  description  of  the  battle 
of  Ca]>hyae,  refers  "  to  a  plain  in  front  of  Caphyae, 
traversed  by  a  river,  beyond  which  were  trenches 
(rd/ippoi),  a  description  of  the  place  which  does  not 
correspond  with  present  appearances.  The  rd^poi 
were  evidently  ditches  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
the  manihy  plaui,  by  conducting  the  water  towards 
the  katav6thra,  around  which  there  was,  probably, 
a  small  lake.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  we  find  that 
the  lake  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  plain;  and 
that  exactly  in  the  situation  in  which  Polybius  de- 
scribes the  ditches,  there  was  a  mound  of  earth. 
Kothmg  is  more  probable  than  that  during  the  four 
centuries  so  iatai  to  the  prosperity  of  Greece,  which 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Cajdiyae  and  the  visit 
of  Pausanias,  a  diminution  of  population  should  have 
caused  a  neglect  of  the  drainage  which  had  formerly 
ensured  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  plain,  and  that  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  an  embankment  of 
earth  had  been  thrown  up  to  preserve  the  part 
nearest  to  Caphyae,  leaving  the  rest  uncultivated 
and  marshy.  At  present,  if  there  are  remains  of 
the  embai^cment,  which  I  did  not  perceive,  it  does 
not  prevent  any  of  the  land  from  being  submerged 
during  several  months,  for  the  water  now  extends 
very  nearly  to  the  site  of  Caphyae."  (Leake.) 

Pausanias  says  that  on  the  hmer  side  of  the 
embankment  there  flows  a  river,  which,  descending 
into  a  chasm  of  the  earth,  issues  again  at  a  place 
called  Nasi  (Ifdaoi);  and  that  the  name  of  the  vil. 
lage  where  it  issues  is  named  Rheunus  ('Pcvyof). 
From  this  place  it  forms  the  perennial  river  Tra- 
gus (Jffdyos^.  He  also  speaks  of  a  mountain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  named  Cnacalus 
(KvcdcoAos),  on  which  tlie  inhabitants  celebrate  a 
yearly  fiestival  to  Artemb  Cnacalesia.  Leake  re- 
marks that  the  mountain  above  Khotuasa^  now  called 
Kastanidj  seems  to  be  the  ancient  Cnacalus.  The 
river  Tara  is  probably  the  ancient  Tragus.  (Leake, 
Morea^  vol.  iii.  p.  1 18,  seq.,  PdoponnesiMOy  p.  226  -■ 
Boblaye,  JUcherckes,  p.  150.) 

CAPIDA'VA  (Kairtto^o),  a  town  in  Mocsia, 
where  a  garrison  of  Roman  cavalry  was  stationed. 
It  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  modem  Tscher- 
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nawode.  (Itin.  Ant.  224 ;  Notit.  Imp.  c.  28 ;  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  6;  Hierocl.  p.  637.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPISA  (Kdirtaa  or  Kctrwra,  Ptol.  vi.  18.  §4; 
Capissa,  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25),  a  citjr  of  a  district  pro- 
bably named  after  it,  CAPisaENE,  and  included  in 
the  wider  district  of  the  Paropomisus  or  Hindu  Ktuh 
mountains.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  destroyed  by 
Cyrus ;  but  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
Cyrus  ever  got  so  far  N£.,  and,  if  it  had  been,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  noticed  by  Ptolemy.  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Caphusa  of  Solinus  (c.  54), 
which  was  near  the  Indus.  It  has  been  suspected 
that  Capissene  represents  the  valley  of  the  Kabul 
river,  and  Capisa  the  town  on  the  Indus  now  called 
Peshawar.  It  is  not  Kdbvly  which  has  been  satis- 
factorily proved  by  Professor  Wilson  to  occupy  the 
site  of  tlie  ancient  Ortospanum.  Lassen  {Zur 
Gesch.  d,  Kon,  Bactr.  p.  149)  finds  in  the  Chinese 
annals  a  kingdom  called  Kiapiche  in  the  valley  of 
Ghurbend,  to  the  £.  of  Bamian.  It  is  very  probable 
that  Capisa  and  Kiapiche  are  identical  [V.] 

CAPISSE'NE.     [Capisa.] 

CAPl'TIUM  (Kmrhiot^:  Eth,  Capitinus:  Ca- 
pizzi)j  a  city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Cicero 
and  Ptolemy,  but  whidi  appears  from  the  former  to 
have  been  a  place  of  some  importance.  He  men- 
tions it  in  conjunction  with  Haluntium,  Enguium, 
and  other  towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
and  Ptolemy  enumoates  it  among  the  inland  cities 
of  Sicily.  This  name  has  evidently  been  retained  by 
the  modern  town  of  Capiasi,  the  situation  of  which 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains  of  Caroniaf 
about  16  miles  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  the 
same  distance  firom  Gangi  (Enguium),  accords  well 
with  the  above  indications.  (Gic.  tin  Verr.  iii.  43 ; 
Ptol.  iu.  4.  §  12  ;  Cluver.  SicU.)        [E.  H.  B.] 

CAPITCKLIAS,  a  town  of  Peraea,  or  Coelesyria, 
exhibited  in  the  Peutinger  Tables,  between  Gadara 
and  Adraa,  and  placed  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
on  the  road  between  Gadara  and  Damascus,  between 
Neue  and  Gadara,  16  miles  from  the  latter  and  38 
from  the  former.  It  is  otherwise  unknown,  except 
tliat  we  find  an  Episcopal  see  of  this  name  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Records.  (Belaud,  p.  693.)      [G.W.] 

CAPITULUM  (KanrlrwXor,  Strab.),  a  town  of 
the  Hemicans,  which,  though  not  noticed  in  history, 
is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and. Strabo  among  the 
places  still  existing  in  their  time.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Strab.  V.  p.  238.)  We  learn  also  from  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  (p.  232)  that  it  had  been  colonised  by 
Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  have  received  a  fresh  accession 
of  colonists  under  Caesar.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  pp. 
252,  306.)  An  inscription,  in  which  it  is  called 
"  Capitulum  Hemicorum,"  proves  it  to  have  been  a 
place  of  municipal  condition  under  the  empire.  This 
inscription  was  discovered  on  the  road  from  Pales- 
irina  (Praeneste)  to  a  place  called  II  Piglio,  a  small 
town  in  the  mountains,  about  20  miles  firom  Pales- 
trinoy  and  8  from  Anaffni,  which  may  plausibly 
be  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Capitulum.  (Mu- 
ratori,  Inscr.  p.  2049. 4;  Kibby,  Dintomi  diRoma, 
vol.  i.  p.  383.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CA'PORI.     [Galuakcia.] 

CAPOTES  {Dujik  Tagh),  a  mountain  of  Ar- 
menia, from  the  spurs  of  which  Pliny  (v.  20.  s.  24), 
<Xi  the  authority  <^  Licinius  Mucianus,  describes  the 
Euphrates  as  taking  its  rise.  He  fixes  its  position 
12  M.  P.  above  Zimara.  Pliny  (JL  c.)  quotes  Do- 
mitius  Corbulo  in  placing  the  sources  c^  the  Eu- 
phrates in  Mt.  Aba,  the  same  undoubtedly  as  theAbus 
of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527).     Capotes  therefore  formed 
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part  of  the  range  of  Abas.  St.  Martin  (Mem.  sw 
VArmenitf  vol.  i.  p.  43)  derives  the  name  Capotes 
from  the  Armenian  word  Gahovdy  signifying  blue^ 
an  epithet  commonly  given  to  high  mountains. 
Ritter  (Erdkunde^  voLx.  pp.  80,  653,  801,  823) 
identifies  Capotes  with  the  Dujik  range  or  great 
wat«r-shed  between  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  Murdd'Chdi^  the  E.  branch  or 
principal  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  takes  its  rise  on 
the  S.  slope  of  AU-Tdgh.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Eu- 
phrat.'  vol.  i.  p.  42 ;  Jaum,  Geog.  Soc,  vol.  vi.  p.  204, 
vol.  X.  p.  369.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAPPADO'CIA  (KxanriOoKla:  Eth.  KmnraW- 
107$,  Kan^dSo^,  -^okos).  This  extensive  province  of 
Asia  lies  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  north  of  Cilicia: 
its  limits  can  only  be  defined  more  exactly  by  briefly 
tracing  its  histoi^. 

The  names  Cappadox  and  Cappadocia  doubtless 
are  purely  Asiatic,  and  probably  Syrian  names,  or 
names  that  belong  to  the  Aramaic  languages.  The 
Syri  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  who  were  armed  like 
the  Paphlagones,  were  called  Cappadocae  by  the 
Persians,  as  Herodotus  says  (vii.  72);  but  this  will 
not  prove  that  the  name  Cappadocae  is  Persian. 
These  Cappadocae  (Herod,  i.  72)  were  called  Syri  or 
Syrii  by  the  Greeks,  and  they  were  first  subject  to 
the  Medi  and  then  to  the  Persiaiis.  The  boundary 
between  the  Lydian  and  the  Median  empires  was  the 
Halys,  and  this  river  in  that  part  of  its  course  where 
it  flows  northward,  separated  the  Syrii  Cappadocae 
on  the  east  of  it  from  the  Paphlagones  on  the  west 
of  it.  We  may  collect  from  Herodotus'  confused 
description  of  the  Halys,  that  the  Cappadocae  were 
immediately  east  of  that  part  of  the  river  which  has 
a  northern  course,  and  tiiat  they  extendi  to  the 
Euxine.  In  another  passage  (v.  49)  the  Cappadocae 
are  mentioned  as  tho  neighbours  of  the  Phrygians 
on  the  west,  and  of  the  Cilicians  on  the  south,  who 
extended  to  the  sea  in  which  Cyprus  is,  that  is  to 
the  Mediterranean.  Again  (v.  52)  Herodotus,  who 
is  dejfcribing  the  road  from  Sardes  to  Susa,  makes 
the  Halys  the  boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Cap- 
padocia. But  in  another  passage:  he  places  Syrians 
on  the  Thcrmodon  and  the  Parthenius  (ii.  104), 
though  w^e  may  reasonably  doubt  if  there  is  not  some 
error  about  the  Parthenius,  when  we  carefully  ex- 
amine this  passage.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
deduce  anything  further  from  Yoa  .text  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  of  the  Cappadocians  as  he  con- 
ceived it.  The  limits  were  clearly  much  less  than 
those  of  the  later  Cappadocia,  and  the  limits  of  Cilicia 
were  much  wider,  for  his  Cilicia  extended  north  of  tlie 
Taurus,  and  eastward  to  the  Euphrates.  The  Syrii 
then  who  were  included  in  the  third  nome  of  Da- 
rius (Herod,  iii.  90)  with  the  Paphlagones  and  Ma- 
riandyni  were  Cappadocae.  The  name  Syri  seems 
to  have  extended  of  old  from  Babylonia  to  the  gulf 
of  IssuS|  and  from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  the  Euxine 
(Strab.  p.  737).  Sti-abo  also  says  that  even  in  his 
time  both  the  Cappadocian  peoples,  both  tliose  who 
were  situated  about  the  Taurus  and  those  on  the 
Euxine,  were  called  Leucosyri  or  White  Syrians,  as 
if  there  were  also  some  Syrians  who  were  bUck;  and 
these  black  or  dark  Syrians  are  those  who  are  east  of 
the  Amanus.  (See  also  Strab.  p.  542.)  The  name 
Syria,  and  Assyria,  which  often  means  the  same  in 
the  Greek  writers,  was  the  name  by  which  the 
country  along  the  Pontns  and  east  of  the  Halys  was 
first  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  not  forgotten 
(A poll.  Argon,  ii.  948 « 964;  Dionys.  Perieg.  v. 772, 
and  the  comment  f£  Eustathius). 
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Under  the  Persians  the  conntry  called  Cappadocia 
in  its  greatest  extent,  was  divided  into  two  satrapies; 
but  when  the  Macedonians  got  possession  of  it,  they 
allowed  these  satrapies  to  become  kingdoms,  partly 
with  their  consent,  and  partly  against  it,  to  one  of 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Cappadocia,  properly 
so  called,  which  is  the  country  bordering  on  Taurus ; 
and  to  the  other  the  name  of  Pontus,  or  Cappadocia 
on  the  Pontus.  (Strab.  p.  534.)  The  aatrapiGS  of 
Cappadocia  of  coarse  existed  in  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
iVom  whom  it  appears  that  Cappadocia  had  Lyca- 
onia  on  the  west  (^Anab.  i.  2.  §  20);  but  Lycaonia 
and  Cappadocia  were  under  one  satrap,  and  Xenophon 
mentions  only  one  satrapy  called  Cappadocia,  if  the 
list  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book  is  genuine. 

Cappadocia,  in  its  widest  extent,  consisted  of  many 
parts  and  peoples,  and  underwent  many  changes; 
but  those  who  spoke  one  language,  or  nearly  the 
same,  and,  we  may  assume,  were  one  people,  the  Syri, 
were  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Cilician  Taurus,  the 
great  mountain  range  that  separates  the  table  hind  of 
Cappadocia  from  the  tract  along  the  Mediterranean; 
on  the  east  they  were  bounded  by  Armenia  and  Colchis, 
and  by  the  intermediate  tribes  that  spoke  various  lan- 
guages, and  these  tribes  were  numerous  in  the  moun- 
tain regions  south  of  the  Black  Sea;  on  the  north 
they  were  bounded  by  the  Euxine  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys;  and  on  the  west  by  the  natitm 
of  the  Paphlagones,  and  of  the  Galatae  who  settled 
in  Phrygia  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  Lycaonians, 
and  the  Cilicians  who  occupy  the  mountainous  (t/mi- 
Xcia)  Cilicia.  (Strab.  p.  533.)  The  boundaries 
which  Strabo  here  assigns  to  the  Cappadocian  nation 
agree  very  well  with  the  loose  description  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  only  difference  is  that  Strabo  intro- 
duces the  name  of  the  Galatae,  a  body  of  adventurers 
from  Gaul  who  fixed  themselves  in  Asia  Minor  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  ancients,  however  {ol 
ToXaioQ,  distinguished  the  Cataones  from  the  Cappa- 
docians as  a  different  people,  though  they  spoke  the 
same  language;  and  in  the  enameration  of  tlie  na- 
tions, they  placed  Cataoiiia  after  Cappadocia.  and 
then  came  the  Euphrates  and  the  nations  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  so  that  tliey  placed  even  Melitene  under 
Cataonia,  which  Melitene  lies  between  Cataonia  and 
the  Euphrates,  and  borders  on  Commagene.  Aria- 
rathes,  the  first  man  who  had  the  title  of  king  of  tho 
Cappadocians,  attached  Cataonia  to  Cappadocia. 
(Strab.  p.  534,  in  w^hose  text  there  is  some  little 
confu&ion,  but  it  does  not  affect  tlie  general  meaning; 
Groskurd's  note  on  the  passage  is  not  satis&ctory.) 
The  kings  of  Cappadocia  ti'aced  their  descent  from 
one  of  the  seven  who  assa.ssinated  the  usurper  Smer- 
dis,  B.C.  521.  The  Persian  satraps  who  held  this 
province  are  called  kings  by  Diodorus;  but  their 
power  must  have  been  very  insecure  until  the  death 
of  Seleucus,  the  last  of  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
B.C.  281.  Ariarathes  I.,  as  he  is  called,  died  in 
B.  c.  322.  He  was  defeated  by  Pcrdiccas,  who 
hanged  or  impaled  him.  Ariarathes  II.,  a  son  of 
Holophemes,  brother  of  Ariarathes  I.,  expelled  the 
Macedonians  from  Cappadocia,  and  left  it  to  Ariamnes, 
one  of  his  sons,  called  the  second;  for  the  father  of 
Ariarathes  I.  was  called  Ariamnes,  and  he  had 
Cappadocia  as  a  satrapy.  Arianmes  II.  was  followed 
by  Ariarathes  III.,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Aria- 
rathes IV.,  who  joined  King  Antiochus  in  his  war 
against  the  Romans,  who  afterwards  acknowledged 
him  as  an  ally.  He  died  B.C.  162.  His  successors 
were  Ariarathes  V.  and  VI.,  and  with  Ariarathes  VI. 
the  royal  fimiily  of  Cappadocia  became  extinct,  about 
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B.  C.  93.  Upon  tills  tli«  RomBiu  pate 
doeimia  permiasion  to  Rovem  Ihemwli 
liked,  hat  ibty  sent  h  ileputation  to  Bomi 
the)-  were  not  able  to  liesr  liberty,  by 
pnbably  meant  that  nothing;  but  kinely 
coald  H«cum  tranquillity;  upoo  vhich  I 
kllowed  them  to  Fhoose  a  kin?  from  nl 
kItcs,  lod  they  cfat 


ibsnones  I.,  called  Thihi- 
(Strali.    p.  SW:  JuBlin. 


lairiii.  S.)  The  new 
eonntrj  by  Jlilhridalea  the  Great,  but  he  was  ra- 
atomd  by  L.  Snlla  (b-C  92).  Apiiii  ho  waa  ei- 
pelled  (b.  c.  88),  and  again  [wtonxl,  B.  0.  84. 
Bulthia  kiB);  had  no  rest.  In  B.C.  66,  thi«  "bo- 
cius  populi  Komani  alque  arnicns'  (Cic.  pro  Leg. 
MmiL  3,  5)  irHa  a:^  expelled  by  hie  old  enemy 
Hilhridated,  He  wsa  resUired  by  Cn.  I'ompeinfl, 
and  Ee^igned  hia  troablesome  throne  to  his  aon  Ario- 
banauea  II.  in  b.  c.  63.  1'his  Ariobaramea  11. 
wu  king  of  Cappadocia  when  Cinro  Ras  pi-ncontul 
ofCllicia,  B.C.  51.    Cicero  pive  him  his  suppnn  (ail 

Cicero  protected  may  have  been  not  AriubarTSnes  II., 
but  Ariohananes  III.  If  this  be  so,  Arinbatanee  11. 
died  before  Otero  wai  pTKonaol  nf  Ciliela,  and  the 
rclKnini;  king  in  B.C  51  «u  t,  third  Ariobaruna. 
(Oirf,  ofBiogr.  vol.  1.  p.  286,)  Cicero  had  some 
very  unpleasant  btiuntu  to  transact  nith  this  king, 
«ho  Ta>  a  d*tw  to  On.  Pompeiua  the  Great  and 
M.  Junina  Bnitiu,  the  patriot.  The  pnwotiial,  much 
a{;ain3t  hii  will,  had  Co  dnn  the  king  for  his  greedy 
Konuii  credilore.  The  king  nat  rety  poor;  he  had 
no  Irea£UTy,  uo  regular  taio.  Ciccrogot  out  of  him 
about  100  talents  liir  Bmttu,  and  the  king's  ail 
months' note  for  SOO  talenta  to  Pompeiua  (ad  Att. 
vi.  1.  3).  This  Ariobananea  jmned  PompMUS 
■cainst  Caeear,  who,  hovever,  pijdoned  him,  and 
added  to  his  dominiona  part  of  Armenia.      (Dion 


13.) 


].(.. 


or  the  war  aj^ainst  Antomne 
Octavias,  he  sent  >ome  horaemen,  who  asaasaiiialed 
Ariobananea,  on  the  pretext  that  be  wai  cinii|uing 
against  Cassius.  (Appan,  B.  C.  ir.  63.)  The 
aasasina  robbed  the  dead  king,  and  carried  oiF  hie 
money  and  whatever  elie  was  moreable.  Thie  king 
wMiueeeededbyAriarathesVlI.;  but  Sunnas  dis- 
puted the  title  with  him,  and  M.  Anbmius,  while 
paaung  through  Asia  after  the  battle  o[  Philippi, 
gure  a  judgment  in  favour  of  SielouM,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  his  mother  Glaphyre.  In  B.C.  36, 
Anlonins  expelled  and  murdered  Aiianthea,  and 
gave  the  kingdom  tn  Archelans,  a  descendant  of  the 
Archelans  who  wu  a  general  of  Mithridatea  (in  B.C. 
88).  All  the  kinga  of  Cappadocia  up  to  this  Arche- 
lans have  Pereian  names,  and  probably  were  of  Per- 
sian stock.  (See  Clinton,  Ftuli,  on  the  kings  of 
Cappadocia;  iJtcf.  o/Siosfr.  vol.L  pp.a84,  285.) 

Aithelaui  rewired  from  Aoguatiu  (b.  c.  SO)  some 
fsrU  of  Cdicia  on  the  coast,  and  the  Leaser  Armenia. 
(l>ionCssa.hv.9.)  In  *.i>.  15,  Tiberius  tiMche- 
rously  invited  him  to  Bone,  and  kept  him  there. 
He  died  probably  about  a.D.  17,  and  hia  kingdom 


Dio 


_  Koman  prorince.    (Tb 

Cas».lvii.  IT;  Slrab.  P.S34.)     When  Strabo 
<  hia  description  ef  Cappadocia,  Archelans  was 


ma  governed  by  a  Pmcorator.    (Tac. 
Ca^qiadocia,  in  its  widest  extent,  u 
Stralw  to  be  what  be  calls  an  isthu 
peninanb,  this  iathmos  being  cmtnicted  by  the  Unit 
of  Imub  00  the  south  —  as  fat  west  *a  Cilicia  Tm- 
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a  or  Jlountainous  Cilicia,— and  by  the  Euiiiie 

the  north,  bclweon  Sinope  and  the  Ka-c[ia\t  of 

the  Tibareni  who  were  about  the  river  Thenuiidon. 

The  part  wc«t  of  this  isthmus  is  called  the  Cberso- 

eorresponds  tn  the  country  which  Hc- 

within  (trri,-),  that  is,  west  of,  l)]e 

in  Strabo's  time  it  nas  the  faal 


a  this ' 


within  Tau 


rhich  he  even  ircludes  Ljda  (p.  534).  This 
{■Ibmna  is  called  a  neck  {aixh')  by  Herodotus;  but 
the  dimensions  which  he  assigns  to  it,  as  they  aland 
in  OUT  texts,  are  very  inexact,  being  only  five  davs' 
jourany  to  an  active  man  (1.  72).  He  reckons  a 
day's  journey  at  200  stadia  (iv.  101),  and  at  150 
stadia  in  another  pkce  (v.  53). 

The  dimen^ons  of  Cappadocia  from  the  Ponlus, 
that  is,  the  prorince  of  Pontus,  to  the  Taunis,  its 
Mulhem  limit,  are  slated  by  Strabn  to  be  1800  sta- 
dia; and  the  length  ftt>m  Phrygia,  its  western  b*>un- 
dary,  to  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia,  the  ea:^tem 
boundary,  about  3000  stadia.  Ibew  dimensions  are 
too  large.  Tiic  boiradarv  between  I'onlus  and  Caj- 
jmdocia  is  a  mountain  tract  parallel  to  the  Tanrue, 

.  where  the  hill  fort  Dasmenda  stauda  (it  is  ul- 
coRWtly  printed  Commagene  in  Casanbon'a  Sirab.  p. 
540),  to^ecastemeitremityofLaviniasene.  Com- 
magene and  Laviniasene  are  divisions  of  Cappadcria. 
Th«e  limits  do  not  include  Cilicia  Trachea,  which 
ttached  to  Capjadocia;  and  Strabo  describes 
this  division  of  Cilicia  under  Crucu. 

The  toi  diiisiona  of  Cappadocia  (Strab.  p.  534) 
are,  Melitme,  Cataoma,  Cilicia,  Tyauitis,  and  Gar- 
aaaritia,  which  is  incorrectly  written  Isaoritis  in 
Casanbon'a  text.  He  calls  these  the  divi^ona  at  or 
abool  Taonn  (ol  wpit  rf  Jeiptp') ;  and  he  ennme~ 
rates  them  from  cast  to  west.  For  Melitene  was  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  separated  it 
from  Snphene  on  the  east  of  the  river.  South-west 
of  Melitene  is  the  badn  of  Cataonia,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  range  of  Amanns  on  the  south,  and  the 
Antitacnu  on  the  north.  The  district  of  Cilicia 
bordered  on  Cataonia,  and  it  contained  the  town  of 
Mazaca,  afterwards  Caeaareia,  and  the  lof^  mountain 
Argaeus  [Aroabus],  the  highest  ptHnt  of  Cappa- 
docia. The  Tyauitis,  so  called  tmm  Tyana,  is 
■outh-west  of  Cilicia.  'Tyana  was  at  the  northern  base 
of  Tanmi,  and  near  the  paas  into  Cilicia,  called  the 
Cilidan  galea.  Cilicia  and  Tyanltis,  according  ^a 
Strabo,  were  tbe  only  divisioiu  of  Cappadocia  that 
contuncd  citta,  Gareanritis  wu  on  the  west,  on 
the  borders  of  Phrygia.  The  other  five  districta 
named  by  Strabo  are,  Laviniasene,  Sargarausene, 

them  also  from  east  to  west,  or  nearly  so.  They 
occupied  the  northern  [kit  of  Cappadocia,  bordering 
on  Pontus.  The  pcration  of  Laviniasene  is  not  easy 
to  £i ;  bnt,  according  to  Stmbo's  words,  already 
cited,  It  must  be  in  the  north-east  port  of  Cappo- 
docia.  It  is  wnrngly  placed  in  some  maps.  To  thew 
tan  divisions  were  added  by  the  Romans  an  eleventh, 

Cvlnslra  and  Castabala,  and  as  tar  as  Derbe,  which 
is  in  LycBonia. 

Annenla  Minor  did  not  originally  belong  lu  the 
Roman  province  of  Cappadocia,  the  limits  of  which 
Strabo  has  described.  The  Greek  gfographor  lixea 
the  poeition  of  Armenia  lIinor(p.  5S5)  thus.  South 
of  Phamacia  and  Trnpeius,  on  the  Euiine,  are  the 
Tibareni  and  Clialdara,  aa  he  calls  them,  who  extend  as 
far  south  as  Armenia  the  Less,  which  ia  a  lolenbly 
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fertile  ooontry^.  The  people  of  this  Annenta  were 
governed  hj  a  king,  like  the  people  of  Sophenc;  and 
these  kings  of  the  small  Armenia  were  sometimes  in 
league  with  the  other  Armenians,  and  sometimes  the7 
were  not.  They  extended  their  dominions  even  to 
Pbamacia  and  Trapezos,  bat  the  last  of  them  sur- 
rendered to  Mithridates  the  Great  Some  time  after 
the  defeat  of  Mithridates  this  Armenia  was  attached 
to  the  Cappadocian  kingdom  of  Ariobarzanes,  as 
stated  above.  The  Euphrates  was  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  this  Armenia,  and  separated  it  from  Acilisene. 

This  boundary  seems  to  have  begun  about  the 
point  where  the  Euphrates  takes  a  southern  course. 
The  northern  boundary  of  Armenia  Minor  extended 
to  the  Paryadres  range,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Halys,  and  even  comprised  part  of  that 
of  the  Lycus;  for  Nioopolis  was  probably  oa  the  Ly- 
cos, though  it  is  not  certain.  Melitene  was  south  of 
Armenia  Minor,  and  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Ptolemy  (v.  7)  includes  both  Melitene  and 
Gataonia  in  Armenia  Minor.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix 
any  boundary  of  this  Armenia,  except  that  on  the  side 
of  the  Euphrates;  and  the  modem  writers  on  ancient 
geography  do  not  help  us  much.  Armenia  Minor  was 
given  by  Caligula  to  Cotys  in  A.  d.SS,  and  by  Nero  in 
A.  D.  54  to  Aristobulus.  It  was  afterwards  attached 
to  the  province  of  Cappadocia,  but  it  is  not  certain  at 
what  time;  by  Vespasian,  as  some  suppose,  or  at  the 
latest  by  Trajan.  Its  position  on  Uie  north-east 
border  of  Cappadocia,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
made  it  a  necessary  addition  to  the  province  for  de- 
fence. Melitene  was  now  reckoned  a  part  of  Armenia 
Minor,  which  had,  for  the  metropolis  of  the  northern 
part,  Nicopolis,  the  probable  position  of  which  has  been 
mentioned;  and  for  the  southern  part,  the  town  of 
Melitene,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
Cappadocia  Proper,  so  poor  in  towns,  was  enriched 
with  the  addition  of  ./U^helais  in  Garsauritis,  near 
the  western  frontier  of  Cappadocia,  by  the  emperor 
Claudius;  and  with  Faustinopolis,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Cappadocia,  by  M.  Aurelins. 

Pliny's  (vi.  3)  divisions  of  Cappadocia  do  not 
agree  with  Strabo;  nor  can  we  understand  easily 
whether  he  is  desoribing  Cappadocia  as  a  Roman 
province  or  not  He  correctly  places  Melitene  as 
lying  in  front  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  Cataonia  as 
bordering  on  Commagene.  He  makes  Garsauritis, 
Sargarausene,  andCammanene  border  on  Phrygia. 
He  places  Morimene  in  the  NW.,*  bordering  on  Ga- 
latia,  "where  the  river  Cappadox  separates  them 
(the  Galatians  and  Cappadocians),  from  which  they 
derived  their  name,  being  before  called  Leucosyri." 
If  the  position  of  the  Cappadox  can  be  determined, 
it  fixes  the  boundary  of  Cappadocia  <m  this  side. 
Aiusworth  (^London  Gtog.  Journal^  vol.  x.  p.  290) 
supposes  it  to  be  the  small  river  of  Kir-Shehry  or  the 
Kalichi-SUj  which  joins  the  Halys  on  the  right  bank, 
a  little  north  of  39°  N.  lat  Mqjwj  which  is  in  N. 
lat  39°  5',  and  at  an  elevation  of  8140  feet  above 
the  sea,  may  be  Mocissus  (Ainsworth).  Some  geo- 
graphers place  Mocissus  aiKir-Shehrj  which  is  NW. 
of  Mojta: 

The  Cappadocia  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  1.)  comprises  a 
much  hurger  extent  of  country  than  Cappadocia 
Proper.  He  makes  it  extend  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine  from  Amisus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Apsarus ; 
and  this  coast  is  distributed  among  Pontns  Galaticus, 
Pontus  Polemoniacus  and  Poutus  Cappadocicus.  All 
this  is  excluded  from  the  Cappadocia  d[  Strabo. 
The  praefecturaeCappadocicae  which  Ptolemy  names 
are  seven :  Chamanene,  Sargarausene  (Sai^brasene), 
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Garsaouria  (Gardocreta),  Cilida;  Lycaonia;  Antio^ 
chiana,  containing  Derbe,  liaranda  and  Olbasa;  and 
Tyanitis  (Tyanis).  These  are  the  divisions  as 
they  stand  in  the  old  Latin  version  of  Ptolemy:  some 
of  the  names  are  corrupt  Ptolemy,  as  already  ob- 
served, places  Melitene  and  Cataonia  under  Armenia 
Minor,  and  he  gives  to  Cataonia  a  greater  extent  than 
Strabo  does. 

The  districts  of  Meutienb,  and  Cataokia,  are 
described  in  separate  articles;  and  also  Pontus  Ga- 
laticus, PoLEMOiriAcns,  and  Cappadocicus. 

Cappadocia  in  its  limited  sense  comprised  part  of 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Halys,  as  far  west  as  the 
river  Cappadox.  The  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Halys  is  mountunous,  and  the  plains  that  lie  be- 
tween this  northern  range  and  tiie  southern  range 
of  Taurus,  are  at  a  great  elevation  above  the  sea. 
The  plain  of  Caesareia  (JTotfortyeA)  at  the  foot  of 
the  Argaens  is  3236  feet  high,  acowding  to  Ains- 
worth {London  Gtog.  Journal^  vol.  x.  p.  310). 
Hamilton  {Retearchetj  &g.  vol.  ii.  p.  280)  makes  it 
4200  feet  The  difierenoe  between  these  two  esti-  f 
mates  is  1000  feet,  aid  one  of  them  must  be  ^-/ 
erroneous.  However  the  great  elevation  of  this  part  •' 
of  the  country  is  certain.  The  plain  of  Caesareia  is 
covered  with  com  fields  and  vineyards.  (Hamilton.) 
Strabo  describes  the  plains  around  Caesareia  in  his 
time  as  altogether  unproductive  and  uncultivated, 
though  level ;  but  they  were  sandy  and  rather  stony. 
The  level  of  the  Halys  in  the  longitude  of  Caesareia 
must  also  be  at  a  very  considerable  elevation  above 
the  sea,  though  much  less  than  that  of  the  plain  of 
Caesareia. 

Strabo  observes  (p.  539)  that  Cappadocia,  though 
iiirther  south  than  Pontus,  is  colder;  and  the  country 
which  he  calls  Bagadania,  the  most  sontbem  part  of 
Cappadocia,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus,  though  it  b  level, 
has  scarcely  any  fruit-bearing  trees ;  but  it  is  pasture 
land,  as  a  large  part  of  the  rest  of  Cappadocia  is. 
That  part  of  Strabo's  Cappadocia,  which  is  not 
drained  by  the  Halys,  belongs  to  two  separate 
physical  divisions.  That  to  the  west  and  S\V.  of 
Caesareia  belongs  to  the  high  plateaus  of  Lycaouia  and 
Phrygia,  the  waters  of  which  have  no  outlet  to  the 
sea.  The  other  part  which  contains  the  country 
east  and  south-east  of  Caesareia,  belongs  to  the 
basins  of  the  Pyramus,  and  the  Sams,  which  rivers 
pass  through  the  gaps  c£  the  Taurus  to  the  plains  of 
'Cilicia. 

Cappadocia  was  generally  deficient  in  wood;  but 
it  was  well  adapted  fOT  grain,  particularly  wheat. 
Some  parts  produced  excellent  wine.  It  was  also  a 
good  grazing  country  fer  domesticated  animals  of  all 
kinds;  and  it  produced  good  horses.  Some  add  wild 
asses  to  the  list  of  Cappadocian  animals  (Groekurd, 
Strab.  ii.  p.  457),  in  which  case  they  must  read 
iifayp68oTos  instead  of  lyp66oTos  in  Strab.  (p.  539). 
But  Strabo's  observaticHi  would  be  very  ridiculous  if 
he  were  speaking  of  wild  asses.  The  mineral  pro- 
ducts were  (Strab.  p.  540)  plates  of  ciystal,  as  he 
calls  it;  a  lapis  Onydiites  found  near  the  border  of 
Galatia;  a  white  stone  fitted  for  sword  handles;  and 
a  lapis  specularis,  or  plates  of  a  translucent  stone, 
which  was  exported.  There  are  salt  beds  of  great 
extent  near  the  west  side  of  the  Halys,  at  a  place 
called  Tuz  Koi,  probably  within  the  limits  of  the 
Garsauritis  of  Strabo.  The  great  salt  lake  of  Tatta 
is  west  of  Tuz  Koi,  and  within  the  limits  of  Great 
Phrygia,  but  the  plateau  in  which  it  is  situated  is 
part  of  the  high  land  of  Cappadocia.  The  level  of 
the  lake  is  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea.    It  is  - 


CAPPADOX, 
BcaHf  diy  In  anmnur.  Stnibo  (p.  5B8)  plii(««  tlu  l 
Inks  imniedulBl)'  toDtli  nf  GnlitU,  mid  bordf  tine  on 
GraU  Cuppidooiii,  and  [ho  [art  of  Cappudocia  callrd 
MorimeiH.  Thii  Inks  thon  must  be  Yiewed  as  niar 
the   common   boundiit;   of  Gilaliia,  Phrygia,  nad 

The  nititu  of  RamUtmi  in  Aiie  Ulnar  {Ke- 
Korckut,  &£.},  olid  of  Ainswurth  from  Angora  by 
£iuKirijF«A  to  Bir  (Zomfon  (leog.  Jswna',  tdI.  i.) 
eoDtiUD  macb  niiubla  infomution  on  the  tnoloKj, 
ud  the  f^fsul  Ksof^ph;  of  CippsdocuL  [Q.  L.] 
CAPPADOX  RIVER.  [CAPFAnociA.] 
CAPRA'RIA  (KaiTfo^),  ■  snull  iikod  in  tha 
Tfirhaniui  3«,  batviesD  Cornea  uid  the  caul  of 
Etrniia,  still  cillad  Capraia.  II  U  dutuit  abaut 
SO  Kto^fUcal  milM  from  Popalaninm,  tba  nareat 
poiat  of  Uia  momluid,  nod  ii  ■  Tocij  and  elevated 
iiknd,  fonoing  a  caaajiciumt  object  in  tbii  part  of 
the  TjTriienian  S«b,  though  oolj  about  5  milea  long 
bj  2  in  bnadtb.  Vairo,  who  writes  the  name  Ca- 
pniia,  tella  ni  it  vaa  derived  from  the  aimiber  of 
wild  g«U  with  iriiich  it  abounded ;  whence  also  the 
Graelu  called  it  Akoiuuh;  but  it  tnuit  not  If  con- 
foondad  with  the  Mland  of  Ioilium,  mw  Giglio, 
which  ii  much  farther  Miilfa.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  a.  12; 
PtoL  m.  1.  S  T8i  lIeU,ii.7i  Van.  a  ft  iL  3.  §3.) 
Bntilina  tiilU  n>  that  it  wu  inhabited  in  hia  time  by 
a  nnmber  of  moDka.  (/tH.L435.)  [E.  U.  B.J 
CAPRA'RIA.  [Balearu;  Fobtuhatae.] 
CAPEA8IA,  a  town  of  BrnttiDin,  placed  bj  the 
Itineniiaa  co  the  rad  from  " 


.  latter 


^ity.     (ft« 


jIkI.  pp.  105,  110;  Tab.Peut.)  It  ia  probablj  the 
modem  TVinu,  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Crathie,  abont 
tbe  rH|aired  distance  from  Cotma.     [E-  H.  B,] 

CA'PREAE  (Korp^;  Capri),  an  island  otTthe 
coast  of  Camjwiia,  Ijinff  immadiatelj  opposite  tbe 
Surmiline  Pmmontory,  from  which  it  wu  sepuattd 
by  a  strait  only  3  miles  in  width.  (Tac.  Am.  iv. 
67.)  Pliny  tells  ns  it  wu  U  miles  in  ciitait,  which 
it  T07  near  the  tmth.  (Pliny,  iii.  6.  a.  12.)  Like 
tbe  nuontain  range,  which  fivms  the  southern 
bovndsry  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  of  which  it  is, 
in  &ct,  only  a  cmtinnation,  Caprese  consists  wholly 
ti  limestone,  and  ia  girt  almost  all  rouixl  with  pre- 
cipjlooa  cli^  of  rock,  rimng  abruptly  fn>m  tha  ees, 
and  in  many  places  attaining  to  a  great  eleration. 
The  westun  portion  of  the  island,  now  called  Avaia 
Capri  (a  name  probably  derived  from  the  Gmek 
oi  Mm  Katpiat),  is  much  the  most  elevated,  rising 
to  a  height  of  1,600  feat  above  tlie  sea.  The 
(•ttem  end  also  forma  an  abrupt  hill,  with  jmcifa- 
tooa  clifb  towards  tiia  mjuniand ;  hnt  between  the 
two  IB  s  depression,  or  saddle,  of  moderate  height, 
wheiB  the  modem  town  of  Capri  dor  stands.  The 
oolj  landing-places  are  two  little  covea  on  either 
side  of  this. 

Of  itn  history  of  Capnae  very  little 


pied  at  a  very  early  period  byapei^ecslledTsleboae, 
■PFamCly  the  same  whom  we  Grid  mentioned  as  a 
ptntical  race  inhahitmg  the  islands  of  the  Echinadu, 
off  the  coast  of  Acamania.  (Scbol.  ad  Apoll. 
Bhod.  i.  747.)  ^rgil  apeaks  of  them  as  mbject  to 
■  king,  named  Teloo,  whence  Silins  Italicns  calls 
Caprese  "  antiqni  ssiosa  Tekoia  insula."  (Vii^. 
Atu.  viL  73S  ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  S43 ;  Stat.  SHv.  iii.  5 ; 
Tac.  Aim.  ir.  67.)    In  historical  times  we  find  that 
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ilmbitantH  appiar  to  have  adopted  and  re- 
lainea  u  a  late  period  the  Greek  costoms  of  that 
people.  But  Augustas  having  taken  a  fancv  to 
Caprcae,  in  consequence  of  a  &vonrab1o  omen  which 
he  met  with  on  landing  there,  took  poesession  of 
it  as  part  of  the  imperial  domniu,  giving  the  Ken- 
polltans  in  eichange  thr  for  more  ffpolThy  island  nf 
Aenaria.  (SneC.  ^ug.S!;  Dion  Caas.lii.43.)  He 
appears  to  have  visited  it  repfatedly,  and  spent  four 
days  then  shortly  before  his  death.  (Soet.  .li^.  93.) 
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chief  celebrity  to  Capreae,  having,  in  a.  1 
tablishad  hia  ruidecice  petmanently  on  the  island, 
where  ha  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Ac- 
cording \o  Tacitna,  it  was  not  -m  much  the  mildi>esB 
of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  tbe  prospect  that 
led  him  to  take  up  hia  abode  here,  as  the  stchided 
and  inaccessible  character  of  the.  spot,  which  se- 
cured him  alike  from  danger  and  fnnn  observation- 
It  was  here  accordingly  that  he  gave  hhnself  np  to 
theunrcetraiiied  practiu  of  the  grosseet  debaucheries, 
which  have  rendei«d  hia  name  scarcely  lea  infa~ 
mons  than  hia  cmeltiee.  (Tac.  Attn,  iv.  67,  ti.  1 ; 
Soet.  rtt.  40,  43:  Dion  Case.  IviiL  6;  Jot.  Sit  i. 
S3.)  He  erected  not  Imb  than  twelve  villas  in  dif- 
feient  puts  of  the  island,  the  remaina  of  several  of 
which  are  still  visible.  The  moat  considerable  appears 
tA  have  been  aitnated  oa  the  summit  of  the  cliff 
being  the  Sorrentine  Pmocntory,  which,  from  ili 
strong  poHtioD,  is  evidently  that  dedgnated  by  Phny 
(iiL  6.  a.  12)astha  " An Tibarii."  Ititsnppoeed 
aba  to  be  this  one  that  was  called,  as  we  learn  from 
Soetonins  (Tfl.  65),  the  "  Villa  Jems.'  Near  it 
are  tha  remaina  of  a  pharos  or  light-honse,  allnded 
to  both  by  Suetonius  and  Statins,  which  mnst  have 
serred  to  guide  shipe  through  the  strait  between  this 
headland  and  the  Surrenline  Prcanontoiy.  (SucL 
rt6.74;  SlatSiic.  iii.  5.10a) 
Strabo  lells  ns  tiiat  there  were  (brmorly  two  small 
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mained.     It  iu  all  probability  oceupicd  the  tt 
as  ths  modem  town  of  Capri.     (Strab.  t.  p.  248.) 
Ti. ^  Tanmbnbie,  mentioned  by  Statins 


.  ia9),ai 


id  rocks  that  crown  the  ishuid  of  Capri  1 
it  is  said  that  two  of  these  still  beai  the  names  of 
rorojroiHfe  and  Joro  piccolo.  From  its  rocky 
character  and  calcareous  sml  Capri  ii  far  inferior  in 
fertility  to  the  opptoita  island  of  Itchia  ;  the  epithet 
of  "  ditee  Capreae,"  given  it  in  the  same  pasaaga  by 
Statiue,  coold  be  deserved  only  on  account  of  tbe 
imperial  splendonr  hivisbed  on  Uie  villaa  of  Tiberins. 
EicavationB  in  modem  times  have  brought  to  light 

other  relics  rf  anliqui^.  Xhtne,  aa  well  as  tbe  pre- 
sent state  of  ths  island,  are  fnlly  dMcribed  by  Us- 
diaia.  (jAtttr^  tuff  /sola  S  Cimi  Dresden, 
17fl4.)  TE.  H.  B.] 

CAPRIA  LAKE.     [AspBimus.] 

CAPRUS.  (Kdvpot:  lA^bddha),  the  port  and 
island  of  Stageima  to  the  SW.  of  the  Strymonio 
Golf.  (Stiab.  vil.  p.  331;  comp.  Leake,  Norlhem 
Greece,  vol  iiL  p.  166.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAPRUS.  l.(Kiir(Mr,Strab.ivi.p.738;  Polyb. 
V,  5 1 ;  Ptol.  vi,  1.  §  7),  a  river  of  Assyria  which  flowed 
into  tbe  Hgris,  not  many  miles  below  Nineveh.  Its 
modeni  name  ia  the  Leuer  Zah.  It  is  probable  that 
the  name  of  this,  and  that  of  the  Greater  Zib,  tha 
Lycus,  ware  imported  into  Assyria  by  the  Greeka 
from  Phiygia,  in  which  were  two  rivers  of  the  aamo 
names  in  cloaa  pro]u)quity  the  one  to  tha  other.  [V.] 
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2.  A  tributary  of  the  Maeandcr,  rising  in  Phiy- 
gia.     [Maeanork.] 

CAPSA  (Kdif^a:  Cafta  or  Ghafsah,  Ra.),  an 
important  city  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Nomidia  (aft.  in 
Byzacium),  standing  in  a  fertile  and  well-watered 
oasis,  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  desert  abounding  in 
serpents,  SW.  of  Thelepte,  and  NW.  of  Tacape.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  to  the  Libyan  Hercules,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  Hecatompjloe  of  Poljbius  (i.  73) 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  18;  comp.  Fraf^.  Lib.  xxiv).  In 
the  Jugurthine  War  it  was  the  treasury  of  Jugurtha, 
and  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Marius;  but  it  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  made  a  colony.  Its  names 
are  found  on  inscrii^tions  at  Caftct.  (Sallust.  Jug. 
89,  et  seq.;  Flor.  iii.  1;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  831;  Plin.  v. 
4 ;  It.  Ant.  l.c. ;  Tab.  PeuL;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  39 ;  NotU. 
Afr.;  Shaw,  p.  124,  2nd  ed).  [P.  S.] 

CATUA  (Kairi^ :  Eth.  Karvai^hf,  or  Kairviifftos: 
in  Latin  Capucnsis  and  Capuanus ;  but  originally, 
Campanus,  which  is  the  only  form  found  in  Livy  or 
Cicero:  Sta  Maria  di  CapotM)^  the  capital  of 
Campania,  and  one  of  the  most  important  and  cele- 
brated cities  of  Italy.  It  was  situated  about  2  miles 
from  the  river  VuUumus,  and  little  more  than  one 
from  the  foot  of  Monnt  Tifata.  The  origin  and 
etymology  of  tlie  name  are  much  disputed.  The 
most  probable  derivation  is  that  adopted  by  Livy, 
from  '*  Campus,"  on  account  of  its  situation  in  a  fertile 
plain;  it  is  certain  that  the  name  of  Capua  is 
found  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Campania; 
the  citizens  of  Capua  are  constantly  called  Cam- 
pani,  and  the  territory  "  Campanus  ager."  Thus 
also  Virgil  uses  "  Campana  urbs  "  for  Capua. 
(A  en.  X.  145.)  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  derives 
it  from  "  caput,"  as  the  chief  city  or  head  of  the 
surrounding  region;  while  others,  according  to  cus- 
tom, derived  it  from  a  founder  of  the  name  of  Capys, 
whom  some  represented  as  the  leader  of  the  Samnite 
conquerors  in  b.  c.  423,  while  others  made  him  a 
contemporary  of  Aeneas,  or  connected  him  with  the 
kings  of  Alba  Longa.  (Liv.  iv.  37 ;  Strab.  v.  p. 242 ; 
Fcstus,  8.V.  Capua;  Virg.  ilen.  x.  145;  and  Senrius 
ad  loc. ;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5.  77.) 

There  is  much  uncertainty  also  as  to  the  time 
when  the  city  first  received  this  name:  Livy  ex- 
pres.sly  tells  us  that  its  Etruscan  name  was  Vul- 
tunmm,  and  that  it  first  received  that  of  Capua 
from  the  Samnites :  other  writers  represent  Capua 
itself  as  a  word  of  Tuscan  origin.  (Intpp.  ap.  Serv. 
I.  c.)  The  name  must  certainly  be  of  greater  anti- 
quity than  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Livy,  if  we 
may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium, who  cites  it  as  used  by  Hecataeus,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  was  the  Oscan  name  of  the 
city  long  before  the  period  of  the  Samnite  conquest, 
and  was  only  revived  at  that  period. 

Ancient  writers  are  generally  agreed  in  ascribing 
the  foundation  of  Capua  to  the  Etruscans :  this  was 
the  statement  of  Cato,  as  well  as  of  those  authors 
who  diftered  from  him  widely  as  to  its  date  (Veil. 
Pat.  i.  7);  and  is  confirmed  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  242); 
at  the  same  time  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was 
already  an  Oilcan  town  upon  the  site  which  was 
selected  by  the  Tuscans  for  that  of  their  new  capital 
of  Vulturnum.  The  period  of  this  foundation  was  a 
subject  of  great  uncertainty  among  the  ancients 
themselves.  Cato,  as  we  leana  from  Velleius,  re- 
ferred it  to  so  late  a  period  as  B.  c  47 1 ;  while  other 
authors  (whose  names  are  not  mentioned)  assigned 
to  it  a  greater  antiquity  tlian  Rome,  and  placed  the 
foundation  about  800  b.  c.     The  latter  may  yeiy 
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probably  have  been  adopted  with  a  view  to  make  it 
agree  with  the  supposed  date  of  its  heroic  founder 
CapjTs ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  date  given  by  Cato  with 
what  we  know  firom  other  sources  of  tiie  Etruscan 
history,  or  to  believe,as  Velleius  himself  observes,  that 
Capua  had  risen  within  so  short  a  period  to  so  high 
a  pitch  of  {Mxisperity  and  power.  The  earlier  date 
is  adopted  by  Miiller  (Etruiker,  vol.  i.  p.  172), 
while  Niebuhr  follows  Cato  (voL  i.  p.  75).  It  seems 
certain  that  under  the  Etruscan  rule  Capua  was 
not  only  the  chief  city  of  the  twelve  which  are  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  that  people  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  and  as  such  exercised  a  kind  of  supremacy  over 
the  rest  (Strab.  /.  c);  but  that  it  had  attained  to  a 
degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  surpassing  that  of 
most  cities  in  Italy.  But  the  luxurious  and  efiemi- 
nate  habits  which  resulted  from  their  opulent  con- 
dition, unfitted  the  inhabitants  for  war,  and  they 
were  unable  to  oope  with  their  more  haivly  ndgh- 
bours  the  Samnites,  who  harassed  them  with  con- 
tinnal  hostilities.  The  Etruscans  were  at  length 
reduced  to  purchase  peace  by  admitting  the  Sam- 
nites to  all  the  ]vivilege8  of  citizens,  and  sliaring 
with  them  their  lands  as  well  as  their  city.  But 
the  new  comers  were  not  long  contented  with  a  part 
only  of  these  advantages;  and  they  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a  solemn  festival  to  surprise  and  massacre 
their  Tuscan  associates,  and  thus  became  sole 
masters  of  the  city,  b.  c.  423.  (Liv.  iv.  37,  vii.  38.) 
The  circumstances  of  this  revdution,  as  related  to 
us,  would  in  themselves  prove  that  the  Etruscan 
occupants  of  Capua  were  little  more  than  a  domi- 
nant aristocracy:  the  original  Oscan  population  were 
so  far  from  being  expelled  or  destroyed  by  the  Sam* 
nites,  that  they  were  probably  restored  to  greater 
liberty,  and  were  blended  together  with  their  new 
rulers  into  the  Campanian  people.  Thus  it  is 
clearly  to  this  event  that  Diodorus  refers  when  he 
uses  the  phrase  that  the  Campanian  nation  now  firsit 
rose  into  being  (o-vWott;,  Died.  xii.  31).  He  placeis 
it,  however,  seventeen  years  earUer  than  Idyjj  or  in 
B.  G.  440. 

Capua  from  henceforth  became  an  essentially 
Oscan  city ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  difference  of 
origin  between  the  Samnite  rulers  and  the  purely 
Oxan  populace  continued  to  influence  its  political 
condition,  and  that  the  strongly  marked  opposition 
which  we  find  existing  on  many  occasions  between 
the  knights  or  aristocracy  and  the  po{mlar  party,  in 
thb  as  well  as  other  cities  of  Campania,  proceeded 
originally  from  this  cause.  The  dumge  of  rulers  did 
not  afiect  the  prosperity  of  the  dty,  which  appears  to 
have  continued  to  exerdse  a  kind  of  supremacy 
over  those  in  its  naghbourhood,  and  increased  so 
much  in  wealth  and  population  that  it  is  called  by 
Livy,  in  b.  c.  343,  **  urbs  maxima  opulentissimaque 
Italiae."  (Liv.  vii.  31.)  But  this  wealth  was  not 
without  its  disadvantages :  eighty  years'  possession  of 
Capua  and  its  fertile  territory  reduced  the  Samnite 
conquerors  to  a  state  of  luxury  and  effeminacy  similar 
to  that  of  their  Etruscan  predecessors,  and  rendered 
them  equally  unfit  to  contend  with  their  more  hardy 
brethren  who  had  continued  to  inhabit  their  native 
mountains.  (Liv.  vii.  29 — 32.)  Hence,  when  in 
B.  c.  343  their  assistance  was  invdced  by  the  nrigh- 
bouring  petty  tribe  of  the  Sidicini,  to  protect  them 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  Samnites,  though 
they  readily  undertook  the  task,  they  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  Samnites  in  the  plain  between  Mt. 
Tifata  and  thor  city ;  and  campelled  to  shut  them^ 
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sebcs  up  within  tlieir  walls,  and  in  tlieir  torn 
imptore  the  asbiatance  of  the  Romans.  The  hitter 
^esdily  relieved  them  from  their  Samnite  enemies; 
bat  the  citizens  af  Capua  were  very  near  falling 
Tictiins  to  the  treacheiy  of  a  Roman  (prison  sta- 
tioned  in  their  city,  who  are  said  to  have  meditated 
jnaking  themselves  masters  of  it  bj  a  nuuisacre 
rimihir  to  that  by  which  the  Somnites  had  them- 
selves obtained  its  possession.  (Liv.  vii.  38.)  The 
subsequent  revolt  of  the  Campanians,  their  alliance 
vith  the  Latins,  and  the  defeat  of  their  combined 
armies  have  already  been  related  under  CAMrANiA. 
Bj  the  treaty  which  followed,  Capua  lost  the  pos- 
session of  the  rich  Falemian  plain ;  but  obtained  in 
retom  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship;  the  knights, 
who  had  been  throughout  opposed  to  the  war,  re- 
ceiring  apparently  the  full  franchise,  while  the  rest 
of  the  population  obtained  only  the  "  civitas  sine 
Bufingio."  (Liv.  viii.  11, 14;  Madvig,  de  Colon. 
pp.  240,  241.)  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that 
Capua  did  not  (like  some  of  the  cities  in  this  con- 
dition) lose  its  separate  municipal  organisation;  k 
continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
the  chief  of  whom  bore  the  Oscan  title  of  "  Meddiz 
Tuticus,"  and  though  we  are  told  that  in  b.  c.  317 
tbey  were  reduced  by  internal  dissensions  to  apply 
for  the  interference  of  the  Roman  senate,  the  new 
r^ulations  then  introduced  by  the  praetor  L.  Fu- 
rins  appear  to  have  been  successful  in  restoring  tran- 
quiUity.    (Id.  ix.  20.) 

There  was  nothmg  in  the  condition  of  Capua  as 
thus  constituted  to  check  its  internal  prosperity,  and 
accordingly  it  was  so  far  from  declining  under  the 
Roman  rule  that  it  continued  to  increase  in  opulence: 
and  at  the  period  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was 
considered  to  be  scarcely  inferior  to  the  two  great 
rival  cities  of  Rome  and  Carthage.  (Flor.  i.  16.  §  6). 
But  this  very  power  rendered  its  dependent  condition 
more  galling,  and  there  were  not  wanting  ambitions 
spirits  who  desired  to  place  it  on  a  footing  at  least 
of  equality  with  Rome  itself.      The  successes  of 
Hannibal  during  the  Second  Punic  War  appeared  to 
open  to  them  a  prospect  of  attaining  this  object:  and 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  the 
popular  party  in  the  city,  headed  by  Pacuvius  Cala- 
vius  and  Vibius  Virrius,  opened  the  gates  of  Capua 
to  the  Carthaginian  general.    (Liv.  xxiii.  2 — 10.) 
Such  was  the  power  of  Capua  at  this  time  that 
(including  the  forces  of  her  dependent  cities)  she 
was  deemed  capable  of  sending  into  the  field  an  army 
of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse  {lb.  5):  yet  Han- 
nibal seems  to  have  derived  little  real  additional 
strength  from  her  accession:  the  other  most  con- 
fiideiRable  cities  of  Campania,  Kola,  Neapolis,  and 
Cumae,  refused  to  follow  her  example,  and  success- 
fully resisted  the  cfitnts  of  Hannibal.     The  ensuing 
winter  spent  by  the  Carthaginian  troops  within  the 
"Walls  of  Capua  is  said  to  have  produced  a  highly 
injurious  effect  upon  their  discipline,  and  though 
there  is  the  grossest  exaggeration  in  the  statements 
of  Roman  writers  on  this  subject,  it  is  certain  that 
Hannibal  would  never  again  expose  his  soldiers  to 
the  luxuries  and  temptations  of  a  winter  in   the 
Campanian  capital.    The  operations  of  the  following 
campaigns  were  on  the  whole  favourable   to  the 
Koman  arms:  and  instead  of  the  citizens  of  Capua 
finding  tliemselves  as  they  had  hope<l  placed  at  the 
bead  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  212, 
they  were  themselves  besieged  by  the  Roman  armies. 
The  arrival  of  Hannibal  from  Apulia  this  time  re- 
lieved the  city,  and  Qompelled  the  Romans  to  retreat: 
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but  no  sooner  had  he  again  withdrawn  his  forces 
than  the  consuls  Fulviiis  and  Appius  Claudius  re- 
newed the  siege,  and  invested  the  dty,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  extent,  with  a  double  line  of  circum- 
vdlation  all  round.  All  the  efforts  of  Hannibal  to 
break  through  these  lines  or  compel  the  consuls  to 
raise  the  siege,  proved  fruitless :  famine  made  itself 
severely  felt  witliin  the  walls,  and  the  Capuans  were 
at  length  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion 
B.C.  211. 

The  revolt  of  the  faithless  city  was  now  punished 
with  exemplary  severity.  All  the  senators,  and 
other  nobles,  were  put  to  death,  or  thrown  into 
dungeons,  where  they  ultimately  perished  :  the 
other  citizens  were  removed  to  a  distance  from  their 
homes,  the  greater  part  of  them  beyond  the  Tiber ; 
and  the  whole  territory  of  the  city  confiscated  to  the 
Roman  state :  all  local  magistracies  were  abolished, 
and  the  mixed  population  of  strangers,  artisans,  and 
new  settlers,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  within 
the  walls  was  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  praefect.  (Liv.xxvi.  15, 16, 33, 34 ;  Cic.  de 
Leg,  Agr.  i.  6,  11,  28,  32.)  The  city  itself  was 
only  spared,  says  Livy,  in  order  tliat  the  most  fertile 
lands  in  Italy  might  not  be  left  without  inhabitants 
to  cultivate  them :  but  its  political  importance  waA 
for  ever  annihilated,  and  the  proud  capital  of  Cam- 
pania reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  provincial  town 
of  the  most  degraded  class.  The  policy  of  the 
Romans  in  this  instance  was  eminently  successful : 
while  the  advantages  which  Capua  derived  from  its 
position  in  the  midst  of  so  fertile  a  plain,  and  on 
the  greatest  high  road  of  the  empire,  soon  raised  it 
again  into  a  populous  and  flourishing  town,  and  vir- 
tually, though  not  in  name,  the  capital  of  Campania, 
it  continued  to  be  wholly  free  from  domestic  troubles 
and  seditions,  and  its  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for 
their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  Rome,  of  which  they 
gave  signal  proof  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Social 
War.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  33.)  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  on  this  occasion  restored  to  tlie  possession 
of  municipal  privileges,  for  though  Velleius  represents 
them  as  ^rst  recovering  these,  when  they  became  a 
colony  under  Caesar,  they  certamly  appear  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  them  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  44 ;  Cic.  pro  Seat.  4,  m  Pison.  12.) 
Its  importance  at  this  period  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  repeated  notices  of  it  that  occur  during  the 
Civil  Wars  of  Rone.  Thus  it  was  at  Capua  that 
Sulla  had  assembled  his  army  for  the  Mithridatic 
War,  and  from  whence  he  turned  the  arms  of  his 
legions  against  Rome:  it  was  here,  too,  that  the 
next  year  Cinna  first  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  Senate.  (Appian,  B.  C.  L  56,  57, 63, 65.) 
Again,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  the  partisans  of  the  latter  at  first 
made  Capua  a  kind  of  head-quarters,  which  they 
wero,  however,  soon  constrained  to  abandon.  (Id. 
B.  C.  ii.  29,  37  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  14 ;  Cic.  ad  A  it. 
vii.  14.)  It  is  also  mentioned  on  occasion  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  as  one  of  the  places  whera 
his  emissaries  were  most  active :  in  consequence  of 
which,  after  the  suppression  of  the  danger,  the 
municipality  spontaneously  adopted  Cicero  as  their 
patron.  (Cic.  pro  Seat.  4.) 

Capua  is  at  this  time  termed  by  the  great  orator 
*'  urbs  amplissima  atque  omatissima."  (Id.  de  Leg. 
Agr.  28.)  But  the  territory  which  had  once 
belonged  to  it,  the  fertile  "  ager  Campanus,"  was 
retained  by  the  Romans  as  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  was  guazded  with  jealous  care  as  one  of  the 
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chief  sources  of  the  public  revenue :  so  that  it  was 
exempted  even  in  the  general  distributions  of  the 
public  lands  by  the  Gracchi,  and  by  Sulla  (Cic.  de 
Leg,  Agr.  i.  7),  though  the  latter  seems  to  have  at 
least  trenched  upon  some  portions  of  it.  {Lib.  Colon. 
p.  232  ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  252.)  In  b.  c.  63, 
the  tribune,  Servilius  Rullus,  brought  in  an  agrarian 
law,  of  which  one  of  the  chief  objects  was  the 
division  of  this  celebrated  district :  but  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  procured  its  rejection.  (Cic.  in 
Pison.  2;  Plut.  Cic.  12.)  A  few  years  later, 
however,  the  same  measure  was  carried  into  effect 
by  the  Lex  Julia  Agraria  passed  by  Caesar  in  his 
consulship,  b.  c.  59,  and  20,000  Roman  dtissens 
were  settled  in  the  "ager  Campanus,"  and  the 
adjoining  district,  called  the  Campus  Stellatis. 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  7 ;  Caes.  B.  C.i.  14 ;  Suet. 
Caes.  20;  Appian,  B,  C,  ii.  10;  Veil  Pat.  ii.  44; 
C'icadAU.u.  16.) 

Capua  thus  became  a  Roman  colony,  and  from 
henceforth  contanned  to  enjoy  a  dignity  correspimd- 
ing  to  its  real  importance.  But  the  colonists  settled 
here  by  Caesar  were  not  long  permitted  to  retain 
their  lands  in  tranquillity.  Among  the  cities  cf 
Italy,  the  possession  of  which  the  Triumvirs  were 
compelled  to  promise  to  their  legions  in  b.  c.  43, 
Capua  held  a  prominent  place  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3): 
it  appears  to  have  &llen  to  the  lot  of  the  veterans 
of  Octavian,  on  which  account  the  latter  made  it 
the  head- quarters  of  his  army  previous  to  the  war 
of  Perusia,  B.C.  41.  (Id.  v.  24.)  We  learn  also 
that  he  further  increased  it  by  the  establishment  of 
fresh  bodies  of  vetei'ans  after  the  battle  of  Actium : 
in  consequence  of  which  repeated  accessions,  the 
city  appears  to  have  assumed  the  titles  of  "  Colonia 
Julia  Augusta  Felix,"  which  we  find  it  bearing  in 
inscriptions.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  Au- 
gustus conferred  an  additional  boon  upon  Capua 
(which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  especial 
&vour)  by  bestowing  upon  the  municipality  a  valu- 
able tract  of  land  in  the  island  of  Crete,  and  by 
constructing  an  aqueduct,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
salubrity  of  the  city.  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  81 ;  Dion  Cass. 
xlix.  14.) 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  we  hear  comparatively 
little  of  Capua,  though  it  is  clear  from  incidental 
notices,  as  well  as  from  still  extant  inscriptions,  that 
it  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  and  populous  city. 
Strabo  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  Campania,  and  says 
that  it  so  far  surpassed-  the  other  cities  of  the  pro- 
vince, that  they  were  merely  small  towns  in  com- 
parison (v.  p.  248).  It  received  a  fresh  colony  of 
veterans  under  Nero ;  but  during  the  civil  wars  of 
A.  D.  69  its  stead&st  adherence  to  the  party  of 
Vitellius  involved  many  of  the  chief  families  of  its 
citizens  in  ruin.  (Tac.  Ann,  xiii.  31,  ffist  iii.  57, 
iv.  3.)  At  a  much  later  period  Ausonius  speaks 
of  it  as  having  greatly  declined  from  its  former 
splendour,  but  he  still  ranks  it  as  the  eighth  city  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  was 
no  other  in  Southern  Italy  that  could  for  a  moment 
dispute  its  superiority.  (Auson.  Ord.  Nohil.  Urb.  6.) 
Its  prosperity,  however,  probably  rendered  it  an 
especial  object  of  attack  to  the  barbarians,  who 
desolated  Italy  after  tJie  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
It  was  taken  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  in 
A.  D.  456,  and,  as  we  ate  told,  utterly  destroyed 
{Hist  MigceU,  xiv.  p.  98,  ed.  Mur. ;  Const.  Porph. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  27) ;  but  though  it  appears  to  have 
never  recovered  this  blow,  it  figures  again,  though 
in  a  veiy  reduced  condition,  iu  the  Gothic  wars  cf 
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Belisarius  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  14,  iii.  18, 26),  and  must 
have  subsequently  much  revived,  as  P.  Dlaconns  in 
the  eighth  century  terms  it  one  of  the  three  most 
opulent  cities  of  Campania.  {Hist.  Lcmg.  iL  17.) 
Its  final  destruction  dates  from  its  capture  by  the 
Saracens  in  a.  d.  840,  who  are  said  to  have  reduced 
it  to  ashes.  Its  defenceless  position  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain  caused  it  to  be  at  this  period  altogether 
abandoned,  its  inhabitants  taking  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains:  but  a  few  years  after- 
wards (a.  d.  856)  they  were  induced,  by  their 
bishop  Landulfus,  to  return,  and  establish  them- 
selves on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Casilinnm,  a  pc 
sition  which  they  converted  into  a  strong  fortress, 
and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  thdr  ancient 
city.  (Chron.  Casinat.  i.  31,  ap.  Mnrat.  Script  vol. 
ii.  p.  303 ;  Constantin.  Porphyr.  {.  c.)  It  is  thus 
that  the  modem  city  of  Capoua  (one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions)  has  arisen 
on  the  site  of  Casilinum :  that  of  the  ancient  Capua 
being  occupied  by  the  lai^  village  or  Casaie^  called 
Santa  Maria  di  Capoua^  or  iSto  Maria  Maggiore, 
which,  though  it  does  no^  rank  as  a  town,  contains 
near  10,000  inhabitants. 

Ancient  writers  abound  in  declamatory  allusions 
to  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  Capuans,  which 
is  sidd  even  to  have  surpassed  the  fabulous  extra- 
vagance of  the  Sybarites  (Polyb.  ap.  Athen.  xii. 
36);  but  they  have  left  us  scarcely  any  topographi- 
cal notices  of  the  city  itself.  We  learn  from  Cicero 
that  in  consequence  of  its  position  in  a  perfectly 
level  plain,  it  was  spread  over  a  wide  extent  of 
ground,  with  broad  streets  and  low  houses.  (Cic. 
de  Ijeg.  Agr,  ii.  35.)  Two  of  these  streets  or 
squares  (plateae),  called  the  Seplasia  and  Albana, 
are  particularly  celebrated,  and  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  frequented  and  busy  in  the  dty.  The 
former  was  occupied  to  a  great  extent  by  the  shops 
of  perfumers  (unguentarii),  a  trade  for  which  Capua 
was  noted,  so  that  the  most  luxurious  Romans  de- 
rived their  supplies  from  thence.  (Cic.  2.  c.  34; 
pro  Sest.  8,  in  Pison,  11;  Ascon.  ad  Or.  »ii^. 
p.  10;  Val.  Max.  ix.  1,  Ext.  1;  Athen.  xr. 
p.  288,  e.  The  "  Unguentarii  Seplaaiarii "  are 
mentioned  also  in  inscriptions,)  The  aqueduct 
constructed  by  Augustus,  and  named  the  Aqua 
Julia,  was  a  splendid  work,  and  the  pride  of 
the  town,  for  its  magnificence  as  well  as  its 
utility.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  14.)  The  amphi. 
theatre,  of  which  the  ruins  still  remain,  was  cer- 
tainly not  constructed  before  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire:  but  Capua  was  ahcady  at  a  much  earlier 
period  celebrated  for  its  shows  of  gladiators,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  favourite  place  for  their  train- 
ing and  exercise.  It  was  frY>m  a  school  of  gladia- 
tors here  that  Spartacus  first  broke  out  with  70 
companions;  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
there  was  a  large  body  of  them  in  training  here,  in 
the  service  of  Caesar.  (Cic  ad  Att.  viL  14;  Caca. 
B.  C.  L  14.)  We  learn  from  Suetonius  that  Capua, 
like  many  other  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  its 
Capitolium  in  imitation  of  that  of  Rome.  (Suet. 
Tib.  40,  Cal.  57.) 

The  existing  remains  of  Capua  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  but  little  interest,  and  though  covering  a 
great  space  of  ground,  are  very  imperfectly  preserved. 
Some  {Mrtions  of  the  ancient  walls,  as  well  as  the 
broad  ditch  which  surrounded  them,  are  still  visible, 
and  by  means  of  these  and  other  indications  the 
circuit  of  the  city  may  be  traced  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty.   According  to  Pratilli,  it  was  between,  fivt 
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*nd  lii  Diilet  in  circnmrerenca,  mnd  httd  ssvm  cniM, 
the  >ite  of  moet  of  which  ma;  bs  Hill  determiiiaj. 
Tbe  name  of  the  Pnna  Jovia  hn.1  tfen  pn'Mired  to 
HI  b;  I.iv;  (uTL  11).  but  trithont  indicatiof;  ita 
ntoUiai:  it  wu  pmbahly  on  the  E.  sid«  of  the 
town,  (adnf;  Mt  TiUa,  an  which  stood  a  reiebnted 
tonple  of  japitn',  Tim  Bitnatioa  of  the  Porta  Vnl- 
tnrTwnsis,  Atcllaiia,  and  Cainana,  mentioned  in  in- 
■criptioni,  is  aufficientlj  indiuteil  by  tliiir  napec- 
tin  names.  The  reinatna  of  a  triumphal  irch  uu 
atilJ  visible  nenr  tlie  amphitheatre,  and  Ihou  of  ano- 
ther tnbuiited  till  the  middle  cf  tha  seventeenth 
ceiitarj.  Soma  eliRht  trw«>  onlj  an  foand  of  the 
thotre,  the  axiitence  of  which  is  alio  recorded  bj 
an  tiiscri|itioD'  Tbe  nuns  of  the  amphithcatfe,  on 
the  cjmtraij.  are  extensive,  and  show  that  it  must 
hate  been,  when  perfect,  one  of  the  most  ma^iiifi- 
rent  stmclnm  of  the  kind  fiislinK  hi  Iu)j,  Moi- 
■  ■  a  Neapoli'  •        •       -         • 


a  of   it,   i 


n  the 


inscription  which  ncoids  its  reatcmtion  by  Ksdrian. 
The  date  of  its  original  construclion  ia  nnknawn. 
Maiioccbi,  In  mWiftun  Amphilhtalri  Campani 
niu/iun  Comntentariat,  4to.  Neap.  1737.)  Tbe 
ither  remains  at  Capua  are  described  by  Pntilli 
[Via  Appia,  p.  260— 318)  ana  by  Romanelli  (rd. 
iii.  p.  578— S84)i 


iscriplioni 


ucriptions 


fboiid  at  Capua  are  collected  bj  lli 
Siifa.  Keap.  p.  384—322). 

Captia  nas  possessed  in  the  period  of  its  pnv- 
perit;  and  power  of  an  eiteiuuve  territory,  erlt^nd- 
tnCBppsrenllyas  fsr  as  the  month  of  the  Vultumni. 
Of  this  the  portion  S.  of  that  river  was  diHtin- 
fHIiiafaed,  in  hiter  times  at  least,  by  the  name  of  the 
Aqeb  CAHT-AHUa,  as  the  proper  tTritory  of  the 
city,  while  that  on  tbe  N.  ^de  uf  the  Valtnnns  wu 
known  OS  the  Falkrhub  Agek,  a  name  sometimca 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  fertile  tracts  between 
tbe  VnUumos  and  tbe  mountain  langee  that  bonnd 
the  plain  on  tbe  N.;  somelimes  restricttd  t.>  the 
val«m  portion  oS  this  tract,  at  the  li»t  of  the  Mas- 
lican  Hill);  while  the  eut«m  half  of  tbe  plain,  M 
the  foot  of  Mods  CbIKcoIo,  extending  from  Cnlea  to 
Casilinnm,  was  distlnsulsked  as  tlie  CAUrtis  STKtr 
utTia.(Liv:iiiL  13;  Cic  A  Ltg.  Affr. !.  7,  ii.  3! ; 
Suet  Caa.  30.) 

The  citns  of  Capua,  with  the  name  of  the  city, 
Iiate  all  of  them  Oson  Ir^^ends:  they  are  almost 
nil  oT  copper,  tlinse  of  silver  brin;;  of  eitrrme  rarity. 
Bnt  numismatiits  are   agr«H  that  certain    silver 

the  legend  "  Roma"  and  "  Romano,"  bnt  or^tBr- 
tainly  not  of  RmiMi  fabric,  were  coinod  at  Capua 
durinif  the  periud  between  its  oblaining  the  Boman 
Civitas  and  tlie  Second  Punic  War.  (Mommsen, 
KSraitck.  MStmratn,  p.  249;  Uilllncen,  .Vumu- 
naliqae  de  Vllaiie,  p.  313.)  [E.  H.  D.] 


made  in  htersia 
tjtuated  near  the  modemSermn,  between  the  ruined 
forta  of  Zermgrad  and  Ttchrm^x.  (Pmcgpi  da 
Afd^.  i>.  6.  p.  288.)  rL.S.1 

CAPUT  VADA.     [Brachodes,] 

CABACCA.     [Arriaca.] 

CABACATES.  The  "  Tribod,  VMEiona,  et 
Cura-ates,"  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {^Hitl.  iv.  70) 
in  his  history  of  the  war  of  Civilis.  Some  of  the 
commentators  on  Taiitiu  wonld  alter  the  name,  but 

it  ocean  nowhere  ebe.  D'Anville,  finding  no  phice 
for  these  people  among  the  Triboei,  Nemetea.  and 
Vangionet,  lupposn  that  they  may  have  occnped 
the  tnu^  between  the  Kara  {_Naht)  and  the  Rhint, 
and  that  Moguntlacum  (Maim)  may  have  been 
their  chief  town;  lac  it  happens  that  we  never  find 
Ihe  name  of  the  people  mentioned  who  had  Maint. 
It  may  then  have  belonged  to  the  Caracates. 
WalckenaerobservM(Ceoj.Tol.ii.p,378)  that  in 
the  environs  of  ifoine  there  occur  tbe  names  Kar- 
bach,  Karlkk,  KaneeOer,  KardHaaer.  which  may 
ba  taken  to  be  srane  confirmation  of  D'Anville's  con- 
jotture.  [G.  L.] 

CARACE'NI(Kapiiini'ol).a  tribe  of  the  Samnitea, 
which  according  to  Ptolemy  inhabited  the  mut 
northern  ^rt  of  SamDium,  bordering  on  the  Peligni 
and  the  Freutani ;  bat  more  eepecially  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Sagnu  (Simffro).  The  onlj'  city  that 
ha  osalgni  to  them  ii  ADFiDEirA,  and  their  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  geographer.  But  it  is 
generally  snppoeed  that  the  Caeucini  (Kiylwrai)  of 
Zonaraa,  whom  be  speaks  of  aa  a  Saninite  pcoiile 
(viii.7).  are  the  same  with  the  Corocmi  of  Ptolemy. 
He  doscribea  them  as  pooseasing  a  town  or  etrong- 
bdld,  which  was  not  token  by  tile  Roman  consuls 
Q.  Gollns  and  C.  Fabius  without  difflculiy.  This 
town  haa  Iwen  supposed  by  local  topographera  to 
be  the  same  with  the  modem  CoMld  di  Sangro, 
which  seems,  hum  the  inscriptions  and  other  re- 
nuuni  discoiered  then,  to  have  been  an  ancient 
town,butthere  ie  noaothority  fcr  this.  Nor  is  there 
any  greond  for  identifying  the  Corentini  of  Pliny 


.i7),w; 


author 


among  the  Frenlani.  with  the  Camcem,  (Bomanelii, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  483,  490.)  [E.  H.  fl.] 

CABAE  (KdfKU  >c^*iai,  Diod.  ivii.  37),  ■  small 
place  menlionod  by  Kodorus,  and  probably  in  Sitta- 
cene,  one  of  the  SE.  districts  of  Assyria.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Uonnert  (v.  3,  p.  342)  that  it  was 
situated  in  tbe  Drighbourbood  of  A^urvSAirn.  on 
the  river  Holwan.  [V.] 

CA'KALIS,  or  CATtALES  (the  plnral  ftim.  is 
used  by  tbe  best  Latin  writers:  KnpaAii:  Eth.  Co- 
ralituins :  Cogliari),  a  nty  of  Sardinia,  the  meet  con- 
siderable in  the  whole  island,  ntuated  on  the  S. 
coast,  on  the  extensive  gulf  which  derived  from  it 
the  name  of  ^us  Caialitanus  {KapvXtrafhi  kAK- 
wDi,  Plol.  iii.  3.  §  4).  Its  fuundstion  is  exprvesly 
assigned  to  the  Carthaginians  (Paui.  i.  17.  %  9; 
Clandian,  B.  Gild.  520) ;  and  from  ita  opportune  si- 
tnntion  for  commnnicaiion  with  Africa  *e  well  as  its 
excellent  port,  it  donbtleas  assumed  under  tlieir  go- 
lemment  tlie  same  important  position  which  «■»  find 
it  occupying  under  the  B«nans.  Ko  mention  of  it 
is  found  on  the  ocmsion  of  the  Roman  cnnquest  of 
tbe  islsnd;  but  during  tbe  Second  Punic  War,  It 
was  the  hcad^quarters  of  the  praetor,  T.  Idanlius, 
from  whence  be  cotiicd  on  his  operotinu  ogurat 
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Hampsicora  and  the  Carthaginians  (Liv.  xxiii.  40, 
41 ),  and  appears  on  other  occasions  also  as  the  chief 
naval  station  of  the  Bomans  in  the  island,  and  the 
residence  of  the  praetor  (Id.  xxx.  39).  Floras  calls 
it  the  "  urbs  nrbium,"  or  capital  of  Sardinia,  and 
represents  it  as  taken  and  severely  punished  bj 
Gracchus  (ii.  6.  §  35),  but  this  statement  is  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  account  given  by  Livy,  of  the 
wafs  of  Gracchus,  in  Sardinia,  according  to  which 
the  cities  were  &ithfal  to  Borne,  and  the  revolt  was 
confined  to  the  mountain  tribes  (xli.  6,  12,  17). 
In  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
citizens  of  Caralis  were  the  first  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  former,  an  example  soon  followed  by  the  other 
cities  of  Sanlinia  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  SO);  and  Caesar 
himself  touched  there  with  his  fleet  on  his  return 
from  Africa.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  98.)  A  few  years  later, 
when  Sardinia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Menas,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Sex.  Pompeius,  Caralis  was  the  only  city 
which  offered  any  resistance,  but  was  taken  after  a 
short  siege.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  30.)  No  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  history  mider  the  Roman  Empire,  bnt  it 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  though  it  did  not  become  a  colony,  its  inhabit- 
ants obtained  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  (Plin. 
iii.  7.  8.  13;  Strab.  v.  p.  224;  Mela,  ii.  7;  Itin.Ant. 
pp.  80,  81,  82,  &C.)  AAer  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Kmpire  it  fell,  together  with  the  rest  of  Sardinia, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  but  appears  to  have 
retained  its  importance  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  still,  under  the  name  <^  CagHari^  the  capital 
of  the  island. 

Claudian  describes  the  ancient  city  as  extending 
to  a  considerable  length  towards  the  promontory  or 
headland,  the  projection  of  which  sheltered  its  port: 
the  latter  aflbnis  good  anchorage  for  large  vessels ; 
but  besides  this,  which  is  only  a  well-sheltered  road- 
stead, there  is  adjoining  the  cily  a  large  salt-water 
lake,  or  lagoon,  called  the  Stagno  di  Cagliari^  com- 
municating by  a  narrow  channel  with  the  bay,  which 
appears  from  Claudian  to  have  been  used  in  ancient 
times  as  an  inner  harbour  or  basin.  (Claud.  B.  Gild, 
520—524.)  The  promontory  adjoining  the  city  is 
evidently  that  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (KcIpaXis  ie6hxs 
KoL  Atcpa^  I.  c),  but  the  Carautanum  Promon- 
TORIUM  of  PHny  can  be  no  other  than  the  headland, 
now  called  Capo  Carbonara^  which  forms  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Caglietriy  and  the  SE. 
}.oint  of  the  whole  island.  Immediately  off  it  lay 
the  little  island  of  Ficakia  (Plin.  I.  c;  Ptd.  iii.  3. 
§  8),  now  called  the  laola  dei  Cavoli. 

Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still 
visible  at  Ca^liari^  the  most  striking  of  which  are 
thot>e  of  the  amphitheatre  (described  as  extensive, 
and  in  good  preservation),  and  of  an  aqueduct;  the 
latter  a  most  important  acquisition  to  the  city,  where 
fresh  water  is  at  the  present  day  both  scarce  and 
bad.  There  exist  also  ancient  cisterns  of  vast  ex- 
tent :  the  ruins  of  a  small  circular  temple,  and  nu- 
merous sepulchres  on  a  hill  outjiide  the  modem  town, 
which  appears  to  have  formed  the  Necropolis  of 
the  ancient  city.  (Smyth's  Sardinia^  pp.  206,  215; 
Valery,  Voyage  en  Sardaigne^  c.  57.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

CARALITIS.     [Carallis.] 

CAKALLIS  (Ko^Atj,  KapiUOitia:  Eth.  Ka- 
pa\Kiiinr\s :  Steph.  s.  r.),  a  city  of  Isauria,  supposed 
by  Cramer  to  be  the  same  which  Hierocles  and  the 
Councils  assign  to  Pamphylia.  There  arc  imperial 
coins  of  Carallis  witli  tiie  epigraph  KapdKKuerwv. 
The  place  appears  to  bo  KereU  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lake  of  Bey  Sheher,  which  is  west  of  Iconium. 
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This  lake  is  that  which  Strabo  (p.  56S,  ed.  Casaub.) 
calls  Coralis  (Kc^paXis),  and  Hamilton  (^Researches, 
&c.  vol.  IL  p.  349)  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Pusgusa  or  Pasgusa  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  It  is 
a  large  lake,  and  contains  many  islands.  Many 
modem  writers  call  this  lake  Caralis  or  Caralitis, 
but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  authority.  Livy 
(xxxviii.  15)  mentions  a  Caralitis  palus,  but  it  is 
near  the  Cibyratis.  [G.  L.] 

CARAMBIS  (Kopo/i^ts:  Kerempe)^  a  promontory 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Paphlagonia  of  Strabo  (p.  545), 
who  describes  it  as  a  great  headland,  turned  to  the 
north  and  to  the  Scythian  or  Tauric  Chersonesus. 
He  considers  this  promontory  and  the  promontory 
of  Criou  Metopon  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  as 
dividing  the  Euxine  into  two  seas.  He  states 
(p.  124)  the  distance  between  the  two  promontcnies 
at  2500  stadia;  bnt  this  must  be  an  error  in  the 
text  for  1 500  stadia,  as  a  comparison  with  another 
passz^e  (p.  309)  seems  to  show;  and  the  fact  that 
many  navigators  of  the  Euxine  arc  said  to  have 
seen  both  promontories  at  once  (see  Groskurd's  note 
in  his  Transl.  of  Strabo,  vol.  i.  p.  204).  Pliny  (iv. 
12)  makes  the  distance  170  M.  P.  This  promontory 
of  Carambis  is  mentioned  by  all  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers, and  by  many  other  writers.  Pliny  (vi. 
2)  makes  the  distance  of  Carambis  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Pontus  325  M.  P.,  or  350  M.  P.  according  to 
some  authorities.  The  direct  distance  from  Sinope, 
which  is  east  of  it,  was  reckoned  700  stadia;  but 
the  true  distance  is  about  100  English  miles.  Ca- 
rambis is  in  42^  N.  lat.  and  a  little  more;  and  it 
is  not  so  far  north  as  the  promontory  Syrias  or 
Lepte,  which  is  near  Sinope. 

There  was  also  a  place  called  Carambis  near  the 
promontory,  mentioned  by  Scylax  and  Pliny,  though 
the  name  in  Scylax  is  an  emendation  of  the  MS. 
reading  Caramus;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  certain 
emendation.  [G.  L.] 

CARANl'TIS  (KopnwTw,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528; 
Kapavn-tSy  Strab.  xii.  p.  560;  Plin.  v.  20.  s.  24),  a 
canton  of  Upper  Armenia,  added  by  Artaxias  to  his 
dominions.  This  district  is  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains which  separated  the  Roman  from  the  Persian 
Armenia.  Carana  (Kiipoya,  now  Erzrum  or  Garen) 
was  the  capital  of  this  district.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  560.) 
It  was  afterwards  called  Theodosiopolis,  which  was 
given  it  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Younger  by  Anatolins,  his  general  in  the  East,  a.  i>. 
416.  (Procop.  deAedif.  iii.  5 ;  Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire^ 
vol.  V.  p.  446.)  It  was  for  a  long  time  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  who  considered  it  the  most 
important  fortress  of  Armenia.  (Procop.  B,  P.  i.  10, 
17;  Const.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  46;  Cedren. 
vol.  i.  pp.  324, 463.)  About  tlie  middle  of  the  1 1th 
century  it  received  the  name  of  Arze-el-Rumj  con- 
tracted into  Arzrum  or  Erzrum.  (St.  Martin,  Mem, 
sur  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  67 ;  Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x. 
pp.  81 ,  27 1 .)  It  owed  its  name  to  the  circmnstance 
that  when  Arzek  was  taken  by  the  Scljuk  Turks, 
A.  D.  1049,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  which, 
from  its  long  subjection  to  the  Romans,  had  received 
the  epithet  of  /Sum,  retired  to  Theodosiopolis,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  their  foraier  abode.  (St.  Mar- 
tin, I  c.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CARA'NTONUS,  a  river  of  Gallia,  which  flowed 
through  the  territory  of  the  Santones:  — 

'*  Santonico  refluus  non  ipse  Carantonus  aestu." 

Auson.  Mosell.  v.  463. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  7)  and  Maidanus  (p.  47)  call  it  Ca- 
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nentelns,  or  Cnnentellas,  if  it  be  the  same  stream, 
which  may  be  doubts.  The  name  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  Camntonus  of  Ausonios  is  tlie 
CharenUj  for  the  names  are  the  same.  Ptolemy's 
Ganentelus,  according  to  his  geography,  is  certainly 
not  the  Charente^  but  north  of  it.  [G.  L.] 

CARANUSCA.  The  Antonine  Itin.,  says  D'An- 
Tille,  gives  only  zxxiiii  between  Divodorum  Medio- 
matricorum  (^Metz)j  on  the  Mosel,  and  Augusta 
Trevirorum  (  Trier  or  Treves)^  also  on  the  Mosel  but 
lower  down.  There  must  have  been  intermediate  sta- 
tions between  two  such  important  positions,  and  the 
Table  mwks  Caranusca  and  Riociacum.  D'Anville 
was  not  aUe  to  make  anything  of  the  road. 
Walckenaer  (^Giog.  ^.  vol.  iiL  p.  89)  has  restored 
the  route  from  the  Itin.  and  the  Table.  He  makes 
the  distance  between  Afeiz  and  Trier  42  Gallic 
leagues,  or  63  Roman  miles;  and  he  places  on  the 
mad  from  Divodarum,  Theodonis  Villa  {ThionvUle) 
18  M.  P.;  then  Caranusca  (CVmocA),  24  M.  P.;  then 
Kicciacum  (AftitMcAeeiter),  10  U.  P.;  and  then 
Trier ^  10  M.  P.  But  other  ge<^gnipher8  give  quite 
a  different  account  of  the  matter.  [G.  L.] 

CARASA,  a  place  in  Aquitania,  according  to  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  on  the  route  from  Pompelo  (Pampe- 
lona),  in  Spain,  through  the  western  Pyrenees  to 
Aquae  Tarbellicae  (Dax).  After  passing  the  Sum- 
mus  Pyrenaeus  and  the  Imus  Pyrenaeus  (^St.  Jean 
Pied-tU-Port),  we  come  to  Garis^  a  name  which 
corresponds  very  well  to  Carasa.  The  distance, 
18  M.  P.,  from  St.  Jam  Pied-de~Port  seems  to  fit 
pretty  well,  as  far  as  we  can  fudge  from  the  ordinary 
maps.  D'Anville  observes  that  39  M.  P.,  which  the 
edition  of  the  Itinerary  by  Surita  and  that  by 
Wesseling  give  as  the  diistance  between  Carasa  and 
Aquae  Tarbellicae,  is  a  great  deal  too  much. 
Walckenaer  gives  the  distance  at  28^  M.  P.,  accord- 
ing to  the  Naples  MS.  [G.  L.] 

CARAVIS  (KoffdovJs:  MaUen  /),  a  city  of  Ub- 
pania  Tamconensis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iberus 
(^£bro)y  37  M.  P.  above  Cae.«araugnsta.  (Appian, 
de  Reh.  Hisp,  43;  Hin.  Ant.  p.  443.)       [P.  S.] 

CARBAE  (KapffflU),  a  people  of  Arabia,  named 
by  Diodonis  Siculus  (iii.  46),  after  Agathai-cides, 
as  being  contiguous  to  the  Debae,  Alilaei,  and  Ga- 
sandL  They  are  perhaps  identical  with  the  warlike 
Cerbani  of  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  and  ara  assigned 
by  Forster  to  the  great  Harb  tribe,  which  name 
he  also  finds  in  the  cUissical  forms.  They  extended, 
he  thinks,  "eastward  of  the  Tdiama,  the  entire 
length  of  the  Hedjaz,  or  at  least  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  Yembo  and  Haly  (the  seat  of  the  Alilaei), 
where  Bnrckhardt  foimd  "  the  mighty  tribe  of 
Harb."  (Forster's  Geog.  of  ArabiOj  vol.  ii.  pp.  134 
—136.)  [G.  W.] 

GA'RBAKA  (Kdp€ava:  Eth,  KapSaytvs,  Ste^h, 
B.  *.  r.),  a  city  of  Lycia,  the  name  of  which  may 
be  worth  recording,  as  other  discoveries  may  be 
made  in  that  country.  [G.  L.] 

CARBANTORIGUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  and  probably,  under  the  name  Carbantium, 
by  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently a  compound  of  the  British  term  Caer.  Its 
locality  is  in  the  south-western  part  of  Scotland,  as, 
along  with  Uxelum,  Corda,  and  Trimontinm,  it  is 
one  o(  the  four  towns  of  the  Sclgovae.  It  has  been 
variously  identified  with  Caerlaverock,  with  Drum' 
lanrig^  and  with  Kirkcudbright  [R.  G.  L.] 

CARBINA  (Kap^tfa),  a  city  of  the  Messapians, 
mentioned  by  Clearchus  (ap.  Atken.  xii.  p.  522),  as 
havbg  been  destroyed  by  the  Tarentines,  on  which 
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occasion  they  inflicted  such  outrages  on  tlie  inha- 
bitants as  subsequently  brought  down  the  divine 
vengeance  upon  all  persons  concerned  in  their  perpe- 
tration. No  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  found;  but 
the  conjecture  which  identified  it  with  Carotngno  (a 
considerable  modem  town  about  12  miles  W.  of 
Brindin)^  derives  some  plausibility  from  the  fiict 
that  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  there  in  the 
Messapian  dialect,  thus  proving  it  to  have  been«an 
ancient  Messapian  tovrn.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  142; 
Mommsen,  U.  I.  DiaUcU,  p.  63.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

CARBIS  (Kaf»«j,  Arrian,  Ind.  26),  tlie  name  of 
a  shore  of  the  sea-(»ast  of  Gedrosia  which  was  visited 
by  the  fieet  of  Nearchus.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  identified  with  any  modem  name.  [V.] 

CA'RCASO  (Carcassone),  a  town  in  the  Pro- 
vincia  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  20),  and  the  Gallia 
Narbonensis  of  Pliny  (iii.  4),  who  calls  it  '*  Car- 
casum  Yolcarom  Tectosagnm."  Ptolemy  (ii.  10) 
also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Volcae 
Tectosagcs.  It  is  on  the  Atax  (^«M2e),  and  b  now 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Aude.  In  the 
campaign  of  P.  Crassus  in  Aquitania  during  Caesar  s 
government  of  Gaul,  b.  c.  56,  Carcaso,  Tolosa,  and 
Narbo,  furnished  many  breve  soldiers  for  Crassus. 
They  were  summoned  by  the  general  from  a  muster 
roll.  A  column  a  few  feet  high,  erected  in  honour 
of  M.  Numerius  Numerianus,  i^uppQ6ed  to  be  the  same 
•8  the  son  of  the  emperor  Cams,  was  found  a  few 
miles  from  CarcoMone,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only 
momunental  evidence  that  this  was  once  a  Roman 
town.  Bat  Numerianus  was  named  M.  Aurelius.  In 
the  Jeruoalem  Itinerary  it  is  called  Castellum  Car- 
caso. [G.  L.] 

CARCATHIOCERTA  {yLapKadi&Kt^a:  Khar- 
ptit),  the  capital  of  Sopheme,  one  of  tlie  cantons  of 
Armenia.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  627 ;  Plin.  vi.  10.)  St. 
Martin  (^MHn.  $ur  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  188)  con- 
siders that  this  was  the  ancient  and  heathen  name 
of  the  city  of  Martyropolis  [Martyropolis]  ;  but 
Ritter  (Erdkundej  vol  x.  p.  811)  has  shown  satis- 
&ctorily  that  this  cannot  be  the  case.  Carcathio- 
certa  does  not  occur  in  the  Byzantine  writers,  but 
must  be  the  same  as  tlie  strong  fortress  which  Ce^ 
drenus  (^IlisL  Comp.  vol.  ii.  p.  686)  calls  Xdfnrort^ 
and  which  commanded  Mesopotamia.  It  was  called 
by  the  Syrians  Kortbost  {Charibist^  D*Anville; 
Khortabisi,  Uerbelot;  i^ar«<6are<,  Assemann ;  comp. 
Von  Hammer,  Gesck.  der  Osman^  vol.  i.  p.  226, 
vol.  ii.  p.  345).  Khaiytit  is  placed  on  an  eminence 
at  the  termination  of  a  range  of  mountains,  com- 
manding a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain.  At  uo  great 
distance  is  a  lake,  which,  though  described  as  salt, 
is  really  freshwater  {^lAike  Goljik),  which  Kinnoir 
(^Geog,  Mem.  Pers.  Emp.  p.  335)  conjectures  to  be 
die  hiJce  Colchis  of  the  ancients.  (Comp.  Ptol.  v.  13.) 
The  word  Koly  Kul^  or  Gul  frequently  occure  in 
the  interior  of  Asia,  and  signifies  a  tarn  or  mountain 
lake.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  103;  Joiim.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  207,  vol.  x.  p.  365.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

CARCICl,  for  so  D'Anville  affirms  that  we  ought 
to  read  the  name  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  instead 
of  Carsici.  His  authority  for  Carcici  is  an  inscrip- 
tion which  Barthelemi  read  on  the  spot.  The 
measures  are  very  confused  along  this  part  of  the 
coast  of  Gallia,  but  D*AnvilIe  contends  that  the 
Carsicis  Portus  is  Cauis,  a  place  on  tlie  coast  of 
France  between  Toulon  and  Marseille,  (D*Anville, 
Notice^  &c.;  Walckenaer,  Giog.,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
120.)  [G.  L.] 

CATiCINA  {KiipKwa,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  §  27),  CAlt- 
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CINE  (PtsD.  W.  12.  s.  26),  CARdNITIS  (Kapn- 
rtrif,  HeroiL  \r.  55,  99;  HeeaL  ap.  Steph.  B.  $.  v.; 
Eth.  KafMcaiTu),  a  city  of  Sarmatia  Earopaea  (or 
S<7thia,  Mceonimg  to  Herodotas),  near  the  moath  of 
the  river  Hjpacyris  (Herod,  ir.  55),  or,  as  later 
writen  name  the  river,  Carcinites  (KapKodnis,  Stiab. 
TiL  p.  307;  PtoL  iil  5.  §§  8,  9;  Plin.  /. e.)  This 
river  fell  into  the  golf  of  the  same  name  (KapK<y{n|s 
K6JtroSj  Strab.  I  c. ;  Mela,  ii  I.  §  40 ;  Plin.  L  c; 
ilarcian.  p.  55 ;  Anon.  Per.  pp.  7, 9 ;  formerly  caDed 
Tafivpdmis  k6\tos  :  GtUf  of  Perdtop),  which  ties  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  isthmus  of  theChenonesus  Taorica 
{Crimed),  The  river  was  rej^arded  as  the  boandaiy 
between  the  **  Old  Scythia  "  of  Uerodotos  (iv.  99)  and 
Tanrica  (comp.  Plin.  /.  c,  who  calls  the  ooontiy  W. 
of  the  river  Scjthia  Sendica).  The  river  is  ^enerallj 
supposed  to  be  the  small  stream  of  KahaUehaL  The 
site  of  the  city  cannot  be  determined  with  any  cer- 
tainty. (Eichwald,  Geoffr.  d.  Kasp.  Meer.  p.  305; 
Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii  pp.  164, 193, 438, 458.)  [P.S.] 

CARCINITES  FL.  et  SIN.    [Cabcika.] 

CARCINITIS.    [Carcwa.] 

CA'RCORAS  {ViapK&pasi  Gurh),  a  river  of 
soathem  Pannouia,  flowing;  from  the  heiprhts  of  Illy- 
ricnm  into  the  Savns.  (Stnib.  vii.  p.  314  ;  Geo^. 
Bav.  iv.  21,  where  it  is  called  Corcac.)         [L.  S.] 

CARDAMYLE  {KapBofi^Kri -.  Eth,  KapBa/w- 
Afnif ),  a  town  of  Messenia,  and  one  of  the  seven 
places  ofiered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  (//.  ix. 
150,  292.)  It  was  situated  on  a  strong  rocky 
height  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  the  sea, 
and  sixty  from  Leuctra.  (Pans.  iii.  26.  §  7 ;  Strab. 
viii.  p.  360,  seq.)  It  is  called  a  Laconian  town  by 
Herodotus  (viii.  73),  since  the  whole  of  Messenia 
was  included  in  the  territories  of  Laoonia  at  the 
time  of  the  histarian.  It  again  became  a  town  of 
Messenia  on  the  restoration  of  the  independence  of 
the  latter ;  but  it  was  finally  separated  from  Mes- 
senia by  Augustus,  and  annexed  to  Laconia. 
(Pans.  /.  e.)  Pausanias  mentions  at  Cardamyle 
sanctuaries  of  Athena  and  of  Apollo  Cameius ;  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  a  temenus  of  the 
Nereids.  There  are  considerable  ruins  of  the  town 
to  the  NE.  of  the  modem  Skardhamulay  at  the 
distance  of  1300  (French)  metres  from  the  sea. 
(Comp.  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  8  ;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  §  22 ;  Steph. 
B.  *.  v.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  1.  p.  329,  seq.;  Bob- 
laye,  Recherchee,  p.  93.) 

CAHDIA  (Ka^(a:  Candid),  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Melas.  It  was  originally  a  colony 
of  the  Milesians  and  Clazomenians  ;  but  subse- 
quently, in  the  time  of  Miltiades,  the  place  also  re- 
ceived Athenian  colonists.  (Herod,  vii.  58,  vL  33, 
ix.  115 ;  Seym.  Chius,  699 ;  Dem.  c.  Philip,  i.  p.  63, 
de  ffalon,  pp.  87,  88,  and  elsewhere.)  The  town 
WM  destroyed  by  Lysimachus  (Pans.  i.  9.  §  10),  and 
although  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  it  never  apiin 
rose  to  any  degree  of  prosperity,  as  Lysimachia,  which 
was  built  in  its  vicinity  and  peopled  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Cardia,  became  the  chief  town  in  that 
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neighboDihood.  (Stnb.  vii.  p.  331 ;  Paus.  L 10.  §  5, 
iv.  34.  §  6;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  88;  PtoL  iiL  12.§2: 

Steph.  B.  $.  r.)  Cardia  was  the  birthplace  of  king 
Eumenes  (Nep.  jE^tmi.  1)  and  of  the  historian  ffier- 
ooymns.   (Pans.  L  9.  §  10.)  [L.  S.] 

CARDU'CHI(Kap<oSxMi^^«.).  The  wild  tribes 
who  oocu|Hed  the  high  moantainans  tract,  which  lies 
between  the  great  UpUind  or  Plateau  of  Persia,  and 
the  low-lying  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  went  in  anti> 
qnity  unider  the  diffierent  names  of  Kapiovxvtj 
Tapiveuot  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  747),  KofUioKts  from  s 
Persian  word,  signifjring  manliness  (Strab.  xv 
p.  734),  K^UM  (Stnb.  xi.  p.  523),  Cardnchi,  and 
Cordneni  (Plin.  vL  15).  They  are  now  the  Kurde 
inhabiting  the  district  of  KurdisUm,  who  are  pnyved 
by  their  peculiar  idicxn  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Arian 
race.  (Prichard,  Nat,  Hist  of  Man,  p.  178.) 
These  baibarous  and  warlike  tribes  owed  no  alle- 
giance to  the  Great  King,  though  he  possessed  some 
oootrd  over  the  cities  in  the  plains.  They  were 
separated  frmn  Armenia  by  the  Centrites  {BvhUm- 
Chai)y  an  eastern  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which  con- 
stitutes in  the  present  day  a  natural  barrier  between 
Kurdistan  and  Armenia.  (Grote,  Hi»L  of  Greece, 
vol.  ix.  p.  157.)  Xenophon  in  his  retreat  perfonned 
a  seven  days*  march  through  the  mountains  of  tiie 
Carduchians  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
danger,  suffering,  and  hardship.  {Anab.  iv.  1 — 3; 
Died.  xiv.  27.)  They  dwelt  in  open  villages,  situated 
in  the  valleys,  and  enjoyed  an  abundant  supply  of 
com  and  wine.  Every  attempt  to  subdue  them  had 
proved  fruitless,  and  they  had  even  annihilated 
mighty  armies  of  invaders.  The  neighbouring 
satraps  could  only  secure  a  free  intercourse  with 
them  by  means  of  previous  treaties.  Their  bowmen, 
whose  arrow  resembles  that  of  the  Kurd  of  the  pre- 
sent day  (comp.  Chesuey,  Exped.  EuphraL  voL  i. 
p.  125),  exhibited  consummate  skill;  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Greeks  were  far  more  intolerable  than 
anything  they  had  experienced  from  Tissaphemes 
and  tlie  Persians.  For  a  description  of  the  countrj 
occupied  by  these  nomad  tribes,  and  their  further 
history,  see  Corduenb.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CA'REIAR,  a  station  on  the  Via  Clodia  in  Etru- 
ria,  probably  a  mere  village,  is  placed  by  the  Itine- 
raries 15  M.  P.  from  Rome;  and  appeara,  therefure, 
to  have  occuped  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of 
Galera,  It  was  here  that  the  aqueduct  from  the 
Lacus  Alsiednus  was  joined  by  a  branch  from  the 
Lacus  Sabatinus.  (Itin,  Ani.  ip.  300;  Tab.  PeuL; 
Fnmtin.  de  Aquaeduct.  §  71.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARE'NE,  or  CARINE  (Kapiitni,  Kaplini:  Eth. 
Kapfivaubs),  a  town  of  Mysia.  The  army  of  Xerxes, 
on  the  route  from  Sardis  to  the  Hellespont,  marched 
from  the  Caicus  through  the  Atameus  to  Carine ; 
and  from  Carine  through  the  plain  of  Thcbe,  paiiS- 
ing  by  Adramyttium  and  Antandrus  (vii.  42).  In 
the  text  of  Stephanus  (s.  v.  Kap^n))  the  name  is 
written  Carene,  and  he  quotes  Herodotus,  and  also 
Craterus  (irtpl  ^tt^urnjirttv)  for  the  form  Kapi^voiOi. 
In  the  text  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  the  name  is  also  written 
Carone;  and  he  mentions  it  as  a  place  that  had  gone 
to  decay.  Carene  is  also  mentioned  in  a  fragment 
of  Ephorus  (Steph.  $.  v.  hdyva)  as  having  sent  some 
settlera  to  Ephesus,  after  the  Ephesians  had  sus- 
tained a  defeat  from  the  people  of  Prione.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  true  name  of  the  place  is 
Carene.  There  appear  to  be  no  means  of  fixing 
the  site  any  nearer  than  Herodotus  has  done.  [G.  L.] 
CARE'NI,  a  people  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Caokomacas, 
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and  west  of  the  CamaTii.  This  giTGS  them  the  NE. 
parts  of  the  county  of  Sutherland.         [R.  G.  L.] 

CABENTOMAGUS,  a  town  in  Gallia,  is  placed 
hy  the  Theodoeian  Table  between  Divona  {Ccihors)^ 
and  S^jdonnm  {Rhodez),  It  is  xt.  from  Sego- 
dunum.     The  site  is  not  known.  [G.  L.] 

CARES.     [Caria.] 

CARESE'NE  (Kopijinfyi]),  a  monntainooa  tract 
in  the  Troad,  which  contained  many  villages,  and 
was  well  cultivated.  (Strab.  p.  602.)  It  bordered 
on  the  Dardanice  as  far  as  Uie  parts  about  2^1eia 
and  Pityeia.  It  was  named  from  the  Caresup,  a 
river  mentioned  by  Homer  (//L  zii.  20),  which  flows 
into  the  Aesepus.  The  Caresus  has  a  considerable 
valley  (oiXdy),  but  less  than  that  of  the  Aesepus. 
Strabo  says  that  the  Andrius,  which  flows  into  the 
Scamander,  also  rises  in  the  Caresene,  part  of  which 
is  therefore  j^iobably  a  high  plateau,  on  which  the 
Andrius  and  Caresus  rise.  The  Caresus  springs 
between  Palaescepsis  and  Achaenm,  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  island  Tenedos.  There  was  a  city  Caresus, 
but  it  was  ruined  before  Strabo*s  time.  [G.  L.] 

CARE'SUS  (Kdpriaos),     [CARESsans.] 

CA'RIA iii  Kapia:  Eth,  Kip,  KSpos.fem.  Kitipa: 
Adj.  Kaput6s,  Kdptos),  a  country  in  the  south-west 
angle  of  Asia  Minor.  Strabo  (p.  632)  makes  the 
southern  boundary  of  Ionia  to  be  the  promontory 
Poseidion,  in  the  territory  of  Miletus,  and  the  Carian 
mountains,  as  the  text  stands  (t&p  Kaput&w  6p&r), 
Groskurd  (^TransL  Strab.  voL  iii.  p.  2)  writes  fyctv 
for  6pAr;  and  so  Strabo  is  made  to  say  that  the 
southern  boundaiy  of  Ionia  is  the  Poseldium  and  the 
Carian  boundaries;  but  as  Caria  borders  on  Ionia,  if 
Strabo  wrote  so,  he  has  in  this  passage  flxed  no 
boimdary,  except  Poseidion,  which  is  south  of  the 
Maeander.  If  by  the  Carian  mountains  he  means 
the  range  of  Messogis,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundaiy  of  the  barin  of  the  Maeander,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  expressed  his  meaning  veiy  accurately; 
fur  if  the  Messogis  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander 
is  the  southern  boundaiy  of  Ionia,  it  appears  incon- 
sistent to  speak  of  a  promontory  south  of  the  Mae- 
ander also  as  a  boundary.  But  Strabo*s  text  is  still 
capable  of  explanation.  Miletus,  which  was  south  of 
the  Maeander,  and  in  a  tract  once  occupied  by  the 
Carians,  was  an  Ionian  city,  and  the  whole  coast 
line  from  Phocaea  and  the  Hermus  to  Poseidioi,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  Ionia.  It  is  therefore  con- 
Bstent  to  make  Ionia  extend  to  Poseidium  along  the 
coast,  and  yet  to  speak  of  the  Carian  mountains  as 
a  boundaiy,  if  he  means  the  Messogis,  the  mountain 
xawge  that  terminates  on  the  coast  In  the  jxtnuon- 
tory  of  Mycale.  The  Messogis,  which  lies  between 
the  basin  of  the  Cayster  and  the  basin  of  the  Mae- 
ander, would  form  a  natural  boundary  between  Caria 
and  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Messogis. 
Strabo,  in  another  passage  (p.  648),  says  that  the 
plain  of  the  Maeander  is  occupied  by  Lydians,  Ca- 
rians, lonians,  Milesians,  the  people  of  Myus,  and 
also  the  Aeolians,  Who  had  Magnesia  on  the  Mae- 
ander. Again  (p.  577),  after  describing  the  source 
ot'  the  Maeander,  he  says  that  it  flows  through 
Pbrygia,  and  then  separates  Lydia  and  Caria  in  the 
plain  of  the  Maeander;  and  near  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  it  flows  through  Caria  itself  (ical  Kaplaif 
aOriiP,  according  to  the  emended  text),  that  part 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  lonians,  and  enters 
the  sea  between  Miletus  and  Priene.  Herodotus 
places  in  Caria  not  only  Miletus  and  Myus,  but  also 
Priene,  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander  (i.  142). 
It  seema,  then,  a  fair  oondusion  that  the  Carians 
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once  possessed  all  the  plain  of  the  Maeander  in  its 
middle  and  lower  course,  and  that  the  Messogis  was 
their  northern  limit.  Immediately  south  of  the 
Maeander,  says  Strabo  (p.  650),  all  is  Carian,  the 
Carians  there  not  being  mingled  with  the  Lydians, 
but  being  by  themselves,  except  as  to  the  sea-coast 
parts  wluch  the  Myusii  and  Milesians  have  appro- 
priated. In  Strebo's  time,  then,  or  according  to  the 
authorities  that  Strabo  followed,  the  stock  (k  purer 
Carians  commenced  immediately  south  of  the  Mae- 
ander, and  there  were  only  traces  of  the  former  popu- 
lation in  the  plain  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
On  the  north-east  Caria  bordered  on  Phrygia.  Strabo 
(p.  663)  makes  Carura  on  the  upper  Maeander  the 
boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Caria.  The  range 
of  Cadmus  forms  a  natural  boundary  to  Caria  on  the 
north-east,  occupying  the  country  between  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Maunder  and  of  the  Indus,  one  of  the 
large  rivers  which  enters  the  sea  on  the  south  coast 
of  Caria.  The  natural  limit  of  Caria  on  the  east 
would  be  the  high  land  that  bounds  the  basin  of  the 
Indus  on  the  west,  and  not  the  range  of  Daedala, 
which  is  in  Lycia  (Strab.  p.  664),  and  forms  the 
eastern  bound^ury  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus  or  Calbia 
of  Strabo.  But  the  most  eastern  place  on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  according  to  Strabo,  is  Daedala,  east  of  the 
Indus,  and  north  of  Daedala  b  the  mountain  range 
that  has  the  same  name.  According  to  this  geo- 
grapher, the  small  river  Glaucus,  which  enten  the 
bay  of  Ghtucus,  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  Caria  on 
the  south  coast,  and  thus  he  includes  within  Caria, 
at  least  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus  or 
Calbis,  and  the  towns  of  Daedala,  Araxa,  and  that 
of  Calynda,  though  the  site  of  Calynda  is  not  certain. 
[Calyhda.] 

The  whole  coast  of  Caria,  including  the  bays,  la 
estimated  at  4900  stadia.  (Strab.  p.  651.)  The 
part  of  the  south  coast  from  Daedahi  westward  ta 
Mount  Phoenix,  opposite  tathe  small  island  Elaeussa, 
and  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Rhodes,  1500  sta- 
dia in  length,  waa  called  the  Peraea.  Thb  Peraea 
belonged  to  the  Bhodians,  and  is  accordingly  some- 
times called  1^  ircpola  rUtf  Po8(mv  (Polyb.  xvii.  2), 
who  appear  to  have  had  part  of  this  coast  at  least 
from  a  very  early  period;  for  Scylax  (p.  38)  men- 
tions a  tract  south  of  Cnidus  as  belonging  to  tbie 
Bhodians. 

The  Carians  miuntained  that  they  were  an  au-  \^ 
tochthonous  continental  people,  the  original  inhabit-  I 
ants  of  Caria,  and  that  Uiey  had  always  this  name. 
As  a  proof  of  it,  they  pointed  to  the  temple  of  the 
Carian  Zeus  at  Mylasa,  which  was  open  to  the 
Lydians  and  Mysians  also,  for  Lydus  and  Mysns 
were  the  brothen  of  Car.  (Herod,  i.  171.)  The 
proof  might  show  that  there  was  some  fratemi^ 
among  these  three  nations,  but  certainly  it  would 
not  prove  that  the  Carians  were  autochthonous  in 
Caria.  But  the  Cretans  had  a  different  stoiy.  They 
said  that  the  Cares  inhabited  the  islands  of  the  Ae- 
gean, and  were  subject  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  beuig 
then  called  Leleges,  but  they  paid  no  tribute.  They 
were  a  warlike  race,  and  manned  the  ships  of  Minos. 
They  were  afterwards  driven  fraii  the  islands  by  the 
Dorians  and  lonians,  and  so  came  to  the  mainland. 
Strabo  (p.  661)  follows  this  tradition,  and  adds  that 
the  continental  people  whom  tliey  displaced  were 
themselves  Leleges  and  Pelasgi.  But  this  tradition 
does  not  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  Carians.  In 
the  Iliad  (x.  428),  Cares,  Leleges,  Caucones,  and 
Pelasgi  are  mentioned  among  the  Trojan  auxiliaries; 
and  we  may  assume  them  all  to  be  continental 
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people.  The  Lel^es  [Leleoes]  seem  to  hare  once 
occapied  a  considerable  part  of  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Strabo  (p.  611)  observes,  that  "  in  all 
Caria  and  in  Miletus  tombs  d  the  Leleges,  and  forts 
and  vestiges  of  bnildings,  are  shown."  The  tme 
c<»icInsion  seems  to  be  that  Cares  and  Leleges  are 
different  peoples  or  nations,  whatever  relationship 
there  may  luive  been  between  them.  In  proof  of 
the  former  occnpation  of  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean  by  Carians,  Thucydides  (L  8)  states  that 
when  the  Athenians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  re- 
moved all  the  dead  bodies  fn>m  the  sacred  island  of 
Delos,  above  half  appeared  to  be  Carians,  who  were 
recognised  by  th»r  arms,  which  were  buried  with 
them,  and  by  the  manner  of  their  interment,  which 
was  the  same  that  they  used  when  Thucydides  wrote. 
He  states  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  isUnds  of 
the  Aegean  were  pirates,  and  they  were  Garians  and 
Phoenicians.  According  to  him,  Minos  expelled 
the  Garians  from  the  Gyclades  (i.  4),  which  is  not  the 
tradition  that  Herodotus  followed.  The  Garians  of 
Homer  occupied  Miletus,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Maeander,  and  the  heights  of  Mycale;  and  con- 
sequently, according  to  Homer,  they  were  both 
north  and  south  of  this  river.  Strabo  even  makes 
tbe  original  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  to  have  been 
Cares  and  Leleges. 

Within  the  limits  of  Caria  was  a  people  named 
Cannil,  who  had  a  town  Caunus,  on  the  south 
coast.  Herodotus  (i.  171)  believed  them  to  be 
autochthonous,  but  they  said  that  they  came  from 
Crete.  Herodotus  also  says  that  tbey  approximated 
in  language  to  the  Carian  nation,  or  the  Garians  to 
them;  he  could  not  tell  which.  But  in  customs 
they  differed  from  the  Garians  and  from  every  other 
people.  The  remark  about  the  language  is  not 
very  clear,  but  as  Herodotus  was  a  native  (^  Caria, 
he  may  be  supposed  to  be  right  as  to  the  fact  d 
some  resembknce  between  the  languages  of  these 
two  people. 

The  settlements  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  dispUiced 
the  Garians  from  Mycale,  near  which  Priene  was 
built,  from  Myus  on  tibe  south  side  of  the  Maeander, 
and  from  the  territoiy  of  Miletus,  which,  according 
to  Homer,  was  a  Carian  city  {IL  ii.  866).  The 
Dorians  drove  them  from  Halicamassus,  from  Cnidus 
and  the  Triopia,  and  probably  the  Dorians  found  the 
Garians  in  the  island  of  Cos,  which  they  also  seized. 
The  possessions  of  the  Rhodians  on  the  south  coast 
probd>ly  belong  to  the  same  epoch.  But  it  was  only 
the  sea-coast  that  the  early  Greek  settlers  occupied, 
according  to  their  usual  practice,  and  not  all  the 
sea-ooast,  for  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  (b.  c.  480),  the 
Garians  contributed  70  ships  to  the  Persian  fleet, 
and  the  Dorians  of  Caria  supplied  only  thirty. 
Homer  designates  the  Garians  by  the  epithet  Baft- 
^apw^vw  (^11.  iu  865),  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
is  a  difSculty  to  us,  as  it  was  to  Strabo  and  others 
of  his  countrymen  (p.  661).  We  may  conclude  that 
there  was  some  intermixture  between  the  Greek 
settlers  and  the  Garians,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
two  peoples  live  near  one  another.  But  the  Garians 
maintained  their  language,  though  many  Greek 
words  were  introduced  into  it,  as  Strabo  says  (p.  662), 
on  the  authority  of  Philippus,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Garians.  The  Garians  lived  in  small  towns 
or  vilUiges  (kw/acu),  united  in  a  kind  of  federation. 
Their  place  of  meeting  was  a  spot  in  the  interior, 
where  the  Macedonians,  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
founded  tlie  colony  of  l^ratonicea.  They  met  at  tlie 
temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus  to  sacrifice  and  to  deli- 
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berate  on  their  OHnmon  interests.  The  federation 
was  called  Gbrysaoreum,  c(msisting  of  the  several 
comae ;  and  those  who  had  tbe  most  comae  had  the 
superiority  in  the  vote,  an  expression  that  admits 
more  interpretations  than  one.  This  federation 
existed  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  for  the  people 
of  Stratonicea  were  members  of  the  federation,  by 
virtue  of  their  temtorial  position,  as  Strabo  observes 
(p.  660),  though  they  were  not  Garians.  The  Garians 
may  have  formed  this  confederatiim  after  they  were 
driven  into  the  interior  by  the  lonians  and  Dorians. 
This  temple  was  at  least  purely  Carian,  and  not  a 
conmion  temple  like  that  at  Mylasa,  mentioned 
above.  The  Garians,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
conquest  of  Caria,  had  also  a  Zeus  Stratios,  whose 
temple  was  at  Labranda.  (Herod,  v.  119.) 

The  Garians  were  included  in  tbe  Lydian  king- 
dom of  Croesus  (Herod,  i.  28),  as  well  as  the 
Dorians  who  had  settled  in  their  country.  On  the 
overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Gyrus,  they  passed  under 
Persian  dominion,  without  making  any  great  resist^ 
ance  (Herod.  L  1 74) ;  and  they  were  included  in 
the  first  nome  of  Darius  with  the  Lycians  and  others. 
(Herod,  iii.  90.)  In  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.  c.  499) 
the  Garians  made  a  brave  resistance  to  the  Persians. 
They  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Persians  south 
of  the  Maeander,  on  the  river  Marsyas,  and  though 
the  Garians  were  defeated,  the  enemy  lost  a  great 
number  of  men.  In  a  second  battle  the  Garians 
fiired  still  worse,  but  the  Milesians,  who  had  joined 
them,  were  the  chief  sufferers.  At  last,  the  Persian 
commander  Daurises  fell  into  an  ambuscade  by 
night,  which  the  Garians  hud  for  him  in  Pedasns, 
and  perished  with  his  men.  The  commander  of  the 
Garians  in  this  ambuscade  was  Hentcleides,  of  My- 
lasa, a  Greek.  In  this  war  we  see  that  Garians 
and  Greeks  fought  side  by  side  (Herod,  v.  1 19 — 12 1 ). 
After  the  capture  of  Miletus  (b.  c.  494),  the  Per- 
sians recaved  tlie  submission  of  some  of  the  Carian 
cities,  and  compelled  the  submission  of  the  rest. 
(Herod.  vL  25.) 

The  Persians  established  kingly  government  in 
Caria,  and  under  their  protection  there  was  a  dynasty 
of  Carian  princes,  who  may,  however,  have  been  of 
Greek  stock.  Halicamassus  was  the  residence  of 
these  kings.  [Halicarnassus.]  Artemisia,  the 
daughter  of  Lygdamis,  and  of  a  Cretan  mother,  ac- 
companied Xerxes  to  tbe  battle  of  Salamis  with  five 
ships  (Herod,  vii.  99).  She  was  more  of  a  man 
than  a  woman.  The  Athenians,  during  their  naval 
supremacy,  made  the  people  of  tlie  Carian  coast  tri- 
butary, but  they  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
their  tyranny  in  the  interior.  (Thucyd.  ii.  9,  iii.  19.) 
When  Alexander,  in  his  Persian  expedition,  entered 
Caria,  Ada,  queen  of  the  Garians,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  the  royal  authority,  surrendered  to  him 
Alinda,  a  town  in  the  interior,  and  the  strongest  place 
in  Caria.  Alexander  rewarded  her  by  re-establish- 
ing her  as  queen  of  all  Caria,  for  she  was  entitled  to 
it  as  the  sister  and  widow  of  her  brother  Idrieus. 
(Arrian,  Anah.  i.  23 ;  Diod.  xvii.  24.)  It  seems 
that  the  early  l^laoedonian  kings  of  £gypt  somehow 
got  a  footing  somewhere  in  Caria.  (Polyb.  iii.  2.) 
After  the  Romans  had  finally  defeated  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria  (b.  c.  190),  who  seems  to  have  added 
Caria  to  his  dominions,  the  Romans  gave  part  of 
Caria  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  part  to 
the  Rhodians.  (Polyb.  xxii.  27  ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  56 ; 
Appian,  J^.  c.  44.)  According  to  tbe  terms  of  the 
Senatusconsultum,  as  reported  by  Livy,  the  Romans 
gave  to  Eumenes,  Caria  called  Hydrela,  and  the 
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territoiy  of  Hjdrela  which  lies  towards  Phiygia, 
with  the  forts  and  villages  on  the  Maeander,  with 
the  exception  of  such  places  as  were  free  before  the 
war  with  Antiochus.  They  gav.e  to  the  Bhodians 
the  part  of  Caria  which  was  nearest  to  them,  and 
the  parts  towards  Pisidia,  except  those  towns  which 
were  free  before  the  war  with  king  Antiochos  in 
Asia.  Bat  the  Romans  took  from  the  Rhodians 
their  Carian  possessions  after  the  war  with  king 
Perseus  (b.  a  168) ;  or,  as  Foljbius  (zxx.  5)  ex- 
presses it,  they  made  those  Carians  free  whom  thej 
hiid  put  under  the  Rhodians  after  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus.  (Liv.  xliv.  15.)  About  B.  c.  129  the 
Romans  addeid  Caria  to  their  province  of  Asia ;  but 
the  Peraea  was  reserved  for  tlie  Rhodians,  if  Strabo's 
8tut«ment  applies  to  his  own  lime.  Caunus  at  least 
^as  given  to  the  Rhodians  by  Sulla.  (Cic.  ad  Q. 
Fr,l  I.  §11.) 

The  Carians  are  represented  by  the  Greeks  as  a 
warlike  race;  and  Herodotus  (i.  171),  whom  Strabo 
copes,  says  that  the  Greeks  adopted  the  fiu»hlon  of 
helmet  plumes  firam  tliem,  handles  for  the  shields, 
and  devices  on  the  shields  They  were  not  a  nation 
of  traders,  like  the  Greeks.  They  served  as  mer- 
cenaiy  troops,  and,  of  course,  would  serve  anybody 
who  would  pay  them  well;  and  they  were  reproached 
with  this  practice  by  the  Greeks,  who^  however,  fol- 
lowed it  themselves.  Apries,  the  king  of  Egypt,  had 
a  body  of  Carians  and  lonians  in  his  service  (Herod, 
ii.  163);  and  Psammenitus,  the  son  of  Amasb,  had 
also  Hellenic  and  Carian  troops  (Herod,  iii.  11). 

The  great  plain  of  Caria  is  the  valley  of  the 
Maeander,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  range  called 
Messogis  The  range  of  Cadmus,  or  some  high 
range  that  is  connected  with  it,  appears  to  run 
through  Caria  southward,  then  West,  and  to  ter- 
minate in  the  peninsula  in  which  Halicamassus  is 
situated.  This  high  land,  called  Lide,  forms  the 
northern  boundaiy  of  the  Gulf  of  Ceramicus,  and  is 
parallel  to  the  south  coast  of  Caria  and  near  it;  for 
there  are  only  a  few  small  streams  that  flow  from 
the  southern  slope  to  the  south  coast,  while  three 
considerable  streams  run  from  the  north  slope  and 
join  the  Maeander  <m  the  left;  bank,  tlie  Kara  Su^ 
perhaps  the  Mossinus  or  Mosynus,  the  Arpa  Su^ 
the  Harpnsus,  and  the  Tshma  Chi,  the  Marsyas, 
which  rises  in  the  tract  called  Idrias  (Herod,  v. 
1 18).  The  valley  of  the  Calbis  or  Indus  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  high  lands  of  Cadmus  and  by  its  con- 
tinuation from  the  basin  of  the  Meander,  though  the 
lower  part  of  this  valley  is  included  in  Caria  by  the 
ancient  geographers.  The  valleys  of  these  three 
streams,  whjch  run  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  ^laeander,  are  sepaxated  by  tracts  of  high 
land  which  are  ofisets  from  the  central  range  of 
Caria.  One  of  these  transverse  ranges,  which  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Marsyas, 
is  the  Latmus;  and  the  high  luids  called  Grion 
occupy  the  peninsula  between  the  bay  of  lasus  and 
the  bay  of  Latmus. 

This  general  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  has 
determined  the  irregular  form  of  the  western  coast 
of  Caria.  On  the  north  bide  of  the  peninsula  of  Miletus 
was  the  bay  of  Latmus,  so  called  from  the  neigh- 
bouring range  of  Latmus,  but  tlie  bay  has  disap- 
peared, and  a  hirge  tract  of  sea  lias  been  filled  up 
by  the  alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  which  once  en- 
tered the  sea  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of 
Latmus.  (Chandler,  Traveli  in  Asia  Minor ^  4^. 
vol.  L  ch.  53,  French  ed.;  Maeakder.)  South  of 
the  bay  of  Latmus  was  the  bay  of  lasus,  also  called 
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Sinus  Baigylieticus,  the  northern  side  of  which  ter- 
minated in  the  promontory  Posidium, and  the  southern 
side  was  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hali- 
camassus. The  Ceramicus  (Ktpofifuchs  K6Kvof, 
Herod,  i.  174),  or  Doris  of  Pliny,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Boodrtxm,  is  a  deep  inlet,  tlie  north  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  mountain  range  already  described  as 
running  through  Caria  from  east  to  west,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  peninsula  of  Halicamassus.  The 
southern  side  of  the  bay  is  bounded  by  the  long 
Triopian  peninsula,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
which  Cnidos  was  situated;  and  in  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf  is  the  long  narrow  island  of  Cos,  which 
looks  like  a  fragment  of  the  mountains  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  peninsula  of  Cnidos  is  contracted  to 
a  narrow  neck  in  two  places,  and  thus  is  divided 
into  two  peninsulas.  The  more  eastern  of  these  two 
necks  seems  to  be  the  termination  of  the  Triopian 
peninsula  [Bubassus],  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  picturesque  gulf  of  Syme,  The 
south  side  is  formed  by  another  peninsula,  a  con- 
tinuation of  a  mountain  range  from  the  interior  of 
Caria,  which  terminates  on  the  coast,  opposite  to  the 
island  £laeu8sa,  in  Mount  Phoenix,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  2)  enters  in  his  list  as  one  of  the  great  moun- 
tains of  the  western  side  of  Asia;  and  it  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  those  ports  (Strab.  p.  652). 
The  Peraea  of  the  Rhodians  commenced  at  Phoenix 
and  ran  eastward  along  the  coast  between  the  moun- 
tains of  the  interior  and  the  sea  (Strab.  pp.  651, 
652).  The  bay  of  Syme  has  a  rugged  and  uneven 
coast,  and  itself  contains  several  other  bays,  which 
Mela,  proceeding  from  east  to  west  in  his  description 
of  the  coast  of  Caria  (i.  1 6),  names  in  Uie  following 
order :  —  Thymnias,  Schoenus,  and  Bubessius.  The 
Thymuias,  then,  is  the  bay  right  opposite  to  the 
isUmd  of  Syme,  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  the 
promontory  Aphrodisinm;  the  Schoenus  is  the  next 
bay  further  north ;  and  the  bay  of  Bubassus  is  the 
bay  north  of  the  Schoenus,  and  the  termination  of 
the  gulf  of  Syme.  Close  to  this  bay  of  Bubassus  is 
the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  Cnidian 
peninsula  with  the  mainland.  (See  Hamilton's 
Asia  Minor ^  (fc.  vol.  ii.  p.  77.)  Some  gec^raphen 
place  the  bay  of  Bubassus  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Triopian  peninsula,  where  also  the  land  is  contracted 
to  a  narrow  neck;  but  if  the  Cnidian  isthmus 
of  Herodotus  is  rightly  determined,  this  is  not  the 
bay  of  Bubassus.  [Bubassus.]  If  this  is  the  right 
position  of  the  Bubassus,  the  Bubassie  of  Herodotus 
(i.  174)  is  tlie  long  peninsula  to  tlie  east  of  the 
Triopia,  or  the  rocky  tract  that  contains  the  moun- 
tain Phoenix.  And  this  peninsula  is  what  Diodorus 
(v.  60,  62)  caUs  the  Chersonesus  opposite  to  the 
Rhodians;  Pliny  also  (xxxi.  2)  speaks  of  the 
Cheraonesus  Rhodia.  Thb  peninsula,  or  Rhodian 
Chersonese,  terminates  in  the  Dog's  Tomb  (Cynos- 
sema)  or  Ass'  jaw  (Onugnathos),  right  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  in  the  Paridion  pro- 
montory perhaps  of  Pliny  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Syme.    (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28,  and  Mela,i.  16.) 

The  neck  of  this  Rhodian  Chersonese  is  the 
narrow  tract  between  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Syme 
and  a  land-locked  bay  on  the  east,  at  tlie  head  of 
which  was  the  town  of  Physcus.  Between  this  last- 
mentioned  bay  and  another  small  bay,  Panormus,  to 
the  east,  is  another  Chersonesus;  and  further  east, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Calbis  and  the  gulf  of 
Glaucus,  Macri,  is  another  Chersonesus,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  promontory  Pedalium  or  Artemisium. 
The  irregular  coast  of  Caria  is  most  picturesque, 
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and  in  some  parts  the  rocks  rise  abrapUj  from  the 
sea* 

There  was  a  road  from  Physcns  in  the  Peraea  of 
the  Rhodians  to  Ephesns.  The  dbtances  were, 
from  PhyscQs  to  Li^na,  in  tiie  territory  of  Stra- 
tonicea,  650  stadia;  to  Alabanda,  250  ;  to  the 
passage  of  the  Maeander,  80  stadia:  in  all  1180 
stadia  from  Physcus  to  the  Maeander  (Artemi- 
donis,  quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  663).  At  the  Maeander 
Strabo  places  the  limits  (8poi)  of  Caria,  an  expression 
which  may  seem  to  support  Grosknrd's  emendation 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Though  a  large  part  of  Caria  is  mountainous,  it 
contains  some  extensive  valleys  and  a  great  deal  of 
good  hind  in  the  basin  of  Uie  Maeander  and  its 
tributary  streams.  The  Peraea  is  a  beautiful  country, 
and  contains  some  fertile  tracts.  There  is  still  a 
good  deal  oi  timber  on  the  hills  in  many  parts  of 
Caria,  firs,  oaks,  and  many  fine  plane  trees.  The 
country  produces  good  grain  and  fruits,  the  fig  and 
the  olive.  The  vine  grows  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
trees.  Oil  b  made  in  Caria.  The  variation  in 
altitude  causes  a  great  difference  in  climate,  for  the 
higher  tracts  are  cold,  wintry,  and  snow-covered, 
while  it  is  hot  in  the  lower  grounds.  In  the  u]^)er 
valley  of  the  Mosynus  it  is  stili  winter  in  the  month 
of  March.  Some  sheep  are  fed  in  Caria;  and  we 
may  conclude  that,  as  Miletus  was  noted  for  its 
w^ool,  the  high  lands  of  Caria  formeriy  fed  a  great 
number  of  sheep.  The  green  slopes  near  Ahibanda, 
Arab  HigB&y  in  the  valley  of  the  Marsyas,  are  now 
covered  with  flocks.  The  limestone  of  the  country 
furnished  excellent  building  material ;  and  there  are 
hot  springs  and  gaseous  flames.  (Fellows,  Dis- 
eoeeries  m  Lycia,  Asia  Minor j  ifc.)  The  palm 
tree  grsws  luxuriantly,  and  the  orange  about  the 
anciez:^  Halicamassus.  The  wine  of  Cnidus  was 
highly  -esteemed  in  ancient  times. 

TIm  islands  ofi*  the  Carian  coast  are  too  remote 
to  be  considered  as  appendages  of  the  mainland, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Cos,  alreadj^  men- 
tioned, and  the  island  of  Syme,  which  is  off  the 
bay  of  Thymnias.  There  are  many  small  rocky 
islands  along  the  coast  The  numerous  towns  are 
described  under  their  several  heads.  [G.  L.] 

CABIATAE  (Kaf>(aTeu,Strab.xi.  p.  .ni?),  a  small 
town  of  Bactriana  which  was  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  It  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
the  place  where  Callisthenes  was  secured  by  Alex- 
ander's guards.  (Arrian,  Anab,  iv.  14;  Curt.  viil. 
5.  §8;  Plut  ^te.  55.)  [V.] 

CARILOCUS  (CAar/iet().  a  town  of  the  Aedui, 
according  to  some  of  the  lAtin  texts  of  Ptolemj ; 
but  the  name  b  said  not  to  appear  in  any  of  the 
Greek  texts,  which  is  suspicions.  Nor  is  it  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer.  It  appeare  under  the 
name  of  Cams  locus  in  the  documents  of  the  10th 
century.  Charlieu  is  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  between  Semur  and  Rocume,  [G.  L.] 

CARINE.     [Carknk.] 

CARISA  or  CABISSA  (Coins:  Kdpt<nra,  Ptol.  ii. 
4.  §  13:  Regia  Carissa  cognomine  Aurelia,  Plin.  iii. 
1 .  s.  3 :  Ru.  with  inscriptions  at  Carixoy  near  BnmoSy 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Semlle)^  a  dty  of  the  Tur- 
detani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  oonventus  of 
Gades,  having  the  civiUu  Latina.  Several  of  its 
coins  are  extant.  (Caro,  AfU.  Hisp.  iii.  19 ;  Morales, 
Antig.  p.  8,  b.;  Fl<n:ez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i.  p.  285, 
vol.  iii.  p.  30;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  8,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  1 6 : 
Seslini,  pp.  20,  38;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  16).     [P.  S.] 

CARMAEI,  a  tribe  of  the  Minaei  [Mwaki], 
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mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  probably  the 
same  as  the  *AKap/jAy  fiaji\tiov  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 
16),  which  Forater  identifies  with  the  modem  town 
Kam-aL-Manzil  in  the  Hedjaz  between  TVi^y  and 
Mekkck,  about  50  miles  SE.  of  the  latter  {Arabia, 
vol.  i. pp.  133, 134,  vol.  U.  pp.255— 258).  [G.W.] 

CA'RMALAS  (Kop/tcUos),  a  Cappadocian  river. 
Strabo  (p.  537)  says  that  in  Cataonia  there  is  a  hill 
fort,  Dastarcum,  round  which  the  river  Cannalas 
runs.  Then  he  says,  in  Saigaransene  of  Cappa- 
docia,  there  is  a  small  town  Herpa,  and  a  river  Car- 
malas,  **  which  also  flows  into  Cilicia;"  that  is  like 
the  Pyramus,  which  he  has  described  a  little  before. 
And  again,  king  Ariarathes  dammed  up  the  Car- 
malas,  but  it  burst  the  dike  and  damaged  some 
land  about  Mall  us  in  Cilicia,  which  is  near  the 
coast  (p.  539).  There  is  great  confusion  here,  for 
Sargarausene  is  one  of  the  northern  divisions  of 
Cappadocia.  In  another  passage  (p.  663)  Strabo 
fixes  a  pkoe  called  Herphae,  which  seems  to  be 
the  same  name  as  Herpa,  in  Melitene,  near  the 
Euphrates.  Finally,  Ptolemy  (v.  6,  7)  places  a 
town  Carmala  in  Melitene  and  near  the  junction  of 
the  Melas  and  the  Euphrates.  Some  geographera 
have  assumed  from  this  that  the  Carmalas  and  the 
Melas  are  the  same  river;  and  that  Strabo  is  mis- 
taken about  the  Carmalas  flowing  into  Cilicia.  This 
cannot  be  admitted,  though  it  is  true  that  there  is 
confusion  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Strabo.  If 
the  Carmalas  is  a  river  of  Cataonia,  it  must  be 
a  branch  of  the  Pyramus,  and  one  oS  the  branches 
of  the  Pyramus  is  marked  Charma  Su  in  some 
maps.  [G.  L.J 

CARMA'NA.     [CARMAifiA.] 

CARMA'NI^  (Kop/wiKio,  Strab.  xv.  p.  726; 
Arrian,  Afwh.  vi.  28,  Ind.  32;  Pol.  xi.  32;  Steph. 
B.;  Plin.  vi.  23;  Marcian,  PeripL  p.  20;  Ptol.  vi. 
8;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  an  extensive  province  of 
Asia  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
extending  from  Carpella  (either  C.  Bombareek  or 
C.  lask)  on  the  E.  to  the  river  Bagradas  (^Nabend) 
on  the  W.  According  to  Marcian,  the  distance  be- 
tween these  points  was  4250  stadia.  It  appears  to 
have  comprehended  the  coast  line  of  the  modem 
Laristdny  Kirman,  and  Moghostan.  (fiumes*  Map, 
1834.)  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Paiibia  and 
Ariana,  on  the  E.  by  Drangiana  and  Gcdrosia,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W.  by  Penjis.  It 
was  a  district  but  little  known  to  the  ancients, 
though  mentioned  in  Alexander's  expedition  against 
India,  in  Kearchus's  voyage,  and  in  the  ware  of 
Antiochus  and  Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy  divides  Carmania  into  Carmania  Deserta 
and  Carmania.  In  the  former,  which  was  the 
inhmd  country,  now  called  Kirman^  he  menti<ms 
no  towns  or  rivers,  but  gives  simply  a  list  of  places 
which  are  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  In  Car- 
mania,  or  Carmania  Vera,  as  it  has  been  called  by 
the  old  geographers,  he  mentions  many  rivers  and 
places,  which  liave  been  identified  with  more  or  less 
certainty.  The  principal  mountain  ranges  were  the 
Mt.  Semiramidis  (Jipos  ^tfup<if4idoSj  Arnan,  PeripL ; 
Marcian,  p.  20),  perhaps  that  now  called  Gebal 
Shemil,  a  high  land  on  the  coast  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  on  the  confin<s  of 
Gedrosia,  a  mountain  named  Strongylus.  The  prin- 
cipal capes  were  Carpella  (either  C.  Bombareek  or 
C.  lask),  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  mountain  which 
terminated  at  tlio  entrance  of  Paragon  Bay;  Har- 
mozun  {Kohistuff  f),  and  Tarsia,  near  the  Persian 
frontier  (C.  Scrtes  or  Has-el-Jerdf').      The  chief 
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riven  mn  iIm  Anunis,  Anduiia,a'  Adduds  (Tira- 
hia  Ami),  which  Hows  dawn  from  the  Perain  dioaD- 
UiD),  Moi  ftdls  into  the  Peielin  Gulf  uar  Bai- 
moun;  the  Ccuiiia  or  Caiios  (eilhsr  Ibe  SAw  or 
Die  Kud),  tad  the  Bigrada  (Kaiend). 

Plolnaj  dividn  the  leitilor;  of  Cinnnim  uito 
nnnl  BubdiTisions,  the  nunea  of  vhich  ore  not  met 
with  in  other  anlhora;  thej  an  the  Rndioni  or  Ag- 
dinilis,  Ciltcdcna,  PBTupsphitui,  and  Modonuulile. 
Other  oama  which  be  mentionii,  u  lbs  Cvnelo- 
bted,  tre  merelj  dwriptire  of  Ibo  occnpetien  or 
inodo  of  life  of  [irticiUsr  tribw.     The  inheWUnli  of 

S,Tadt.  ri.  36)  ot  Carmani  (Kap,mnl,  Folyb-T.  79 ; 
Uel.  iiL  6 ;  Plin.  Ti.  96,  &C.),  and  comprehended 
■evETsI  nations,  or  pnibiiblr  tribw,  whow  nama  «™ 
gii-en  bj  Ptolemy.  Thej  appear  lo  h»™  been  a 
vjrlike  independent  nee,  exhilnlinf:,  according  to 
Strabo  (IT.  p.  737)  and  AnUn  (/mi  38),  a  gnat 
resemblance  hi  Ihrir  mannere  aui  cnaloma  lo  the 
Hediani  and  Penians.  Little  more  u  known  oTthe 
rarioua  cities  which  ere  placed  in  Caruiasia  \>j  an- 
cient writer!  than  al  the  aQbdivisitaia  of  that  teni- 
tory,  according  to  it»  natioOB  or  taca.  Ptolemy 
mmlions  Hatrama,  whose  name  iinpliea  a  Fenian 
on);in,  and  which  was  rieited,  if  not  founded,  by 
MnrchUB  (Airian,  Ini  SS),  and  Taniana,  on  the 
coast!  '"^  Airiaa  (fid  37)  adda  Kdudone;  and  in 
(lie  interior  of  the  country,  Ora,  Cophanla,  Thronaca 
or  Oroaaca,  Sabia,  Alexandreia,  and  Carniana.  The 
Utter  is  called  bj  Plolemj  Melropolie  (^irr^idniXii), 
and  ia  without  doubt  the  town  now  called  Kirnuin, 
wliich  givci  ita  name  to  the  whole  provhice  of  Kir- 
Buia.  It  was  in  the  tune  of  Ammianm  (ujii.  6)  a 
pLice  of  wealth  and  lozurj. 

AJmg  the  coaat  of  Cannania  were  EeTml  iaianda, 
Or^ana,  Calaea,  Aphiodisiie,  and  Ooracta  or  Oorac- 
tha,  Carmana  or  Carminna,  about  which,  however, 
little  more  is  known  than  tbeu  names. 

The  ancient  accounts  of  the  provmce  of  Carmania 
■peak  of  it  aa  a  land  fmltfijl  in  coni  and  wine  (Strab, 
IV.  p.  "26;  ArTian,.JiwJ,  vi.  28, /iiii.32;  Amm. 
llarc  ixiii.  6j  Curt.  ix.  10),  bat  it  appears  that 
the  olive  conU  not  be  cultivated  then  (Strab., 
Arriao,  0.  ec.) ;  bat  from  iu  tnanntainani  and  rugged 
character  ita  wealth  hi  tninenils  was  pr.bably  the 
mnteeL  Silver,  capper,  and  cinnabar  are  mentioneil 
among  its  [andnctiona,  and  even  gold  wae  (nund  in 
■ume  of  ila  watar-counea.  (Strab.  I.  c;  Din.  v], 
23.  1. 26.)  The  hind  alto  poeaawed  abnndancs  of 
wild  aasoa,  but  fbw  horaes.  (Strab.  1.0.;  Vucent, 
Voyage  of  Neanhju,  vol.  i.  p.  370,  Sec)       [V.] 

CARMEL,  a  city  of  Jndab,  mentioned  between 
Maon  and  Ziph,  in  Joshoa  (iv.  59).  the  aatne  that 
occnra  with  Maon  in  the  hiatory  of  David.  ( 1  Sajn. 
UT.  S.)  The  three  sites  retain  their  ancientname?, 
and  are  fonnd  two  or  three  hoar;  sonth  of  Hebron, 
Xurmel  lying  between  the  other  two  IJ  hour  dis- 
tant froin  Zlf,  and  only  half  an  hour  from  Him. 
The  mins  of  Kunael  are  very  eitenave.  (Robinmn, 
£ib.  Ea.  vol.  ii.  pp.  196—200.)  [G.  W.] 

CARMKLUS110NS(X.fi^<iX,Kip,i«|Xot,LXX.i 
Vjipiai\ai,  Stiab.  ivL  p.  758  ;  KepM'^'o^  (pel, 
Joseidi.  Aal.  liiL  15.  §  4),  a  mountiun  m  Palestine, 
inn^lkant  in  bright  and  eilcnt,  but  celebrated  in 
history,  nrred  and  pnfane.  It  forma  the  aontbem 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Khaila,  and  teprates  the 
fireat  weelem  phiin  of  Philistia  fcraa  the  Plain  oT 
Eadiaelon  and  the  coait  of  Pboenida.  It  falls  ab- 
rnplly  to  the  aca,  and  iti  blaff  bead  forma  a  boh) 
panoDloy.    From  this  pout  it  riKs  npdly  lo  the 
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ekvalion  of  abont  1,500  hA,  and  nuia  in  a  aonlh- 
easlerly  directiim  for  about  IS  miles,  where  it  ia 
crauiecled  by  a. range  of  lower  liilld  with  the  Rreat 
range  that  passes  down  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
hnown  in  its  various  parts  under  various  appella- 
tions, as  the  Mountain  of  Samaria,  Mount  £phrdm, 
the  Hill  country  of  Jodaea,  and  the  Uountains  of 
Hebron.  It  is  a  Itmettone  formation,  and  was 
fbnnerly  celebrated  (at  ila  fertiUty,  as  ita  name  im- 

pii«. 

In  the  dirision  of  the  land  among  the  12  tribes,  it 
foimed  the  aoulliem  boundary  of  Asher  (Jmh.  lii. 
66),  and  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  Holy  Scnptura  for 
the  McriUce  of  Elijah  (2  Kingi,  uiii.),  and  there 
can  be  III  tie  doubt  that  it  owe«  its  lame  for  asnctity 
among  the  Pagans  to  the  tradition  of  that  mirBcle. 

It  ia  mentioned  by  lambUchus,  in  bis  Ufe  of  Py. 
thagorag,  ai  a  mountain  of  prc-cmuient  sanctity, 
where  this  philoeoiAer  passed  some  tune  in  solitude, 
in  a  temple.  He  was  «ra  there  by  the  crew  of  an 
Egyptian  veaael,  descending  from  the  amnmil  of  the 
Mount,  walking  leisurely,  without  turning  back,  un- 
impeded by  the  predpit«is  and  dlBkult  rocka.  Ho 
went  oQ  board  their  Teasel  and  sailed  with  them  for 
Egypt  (cap.  3). 

It  was  on  this  mountain  that  Vespasian  consulted 
the  oracle  (Oracalnm  Carmeli  Dei,  Suet.  Vap.  5), 
Tacitns  also  infomis  us  tliat  there  wss  a  pA  syno- 
nymona  with  the  mountam.  He  adds  "  Mcc  aimu- 
lacram  Deo  ant  templum,  nc   tndidere  n 
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altar  was  doiibtleea  the  traditional  tite  of  that 
erected  by  Elijah,  the  memory  of  which  hae  been 
prceerrcd  by  the  natives  to  thu  day,  at  the  sootb- 
eastem  eitretnity  of  the  range.  The  celebrated  con  ■ 
vent  at  the  north- western  extremity  is  said  to  mark 
the  spot  where  Elijah  and  Eliiha  had  their  abode. 
(Reland,  FiJat.  p.  327—330;  Bitter,  Ert&muU 
eon  Anm,  vol.  viii.  p.  705,  &c.) 

Pliny  (peaks  of  "  Promonturinm  Carmelom  et  in 
monte  opjudum  oodem  nomine,  quondam  Acbaiana 
dictum  (v.  19.8, 17).  Possibly  he  means  the  town 
of  PoBPHVluuH,  noiTir*ai/o,at  the  foot  of  Iho 
mountain.  [G.  W.] 

CABMO  (Kilww',  Strab.  iii.  p.  HI :  Eth.  Car- 
monentia:  CaraioBa),  a  strongly  fortified  city  of 
Hispania  Baetin,  KNE.  of  Hiapalis,  at  the  distance 
ef  S2  U.P.  on  the  rwd  to  Emerita  (iti'R.  .4nt  p.  414), 
on  a  hill  by  the  ude  of  a  S.  tributaiy  of  the  Baetis, 
now  called  the  Corbona.  It  is  first  mentioued  as 
one  of  the  hcadqaarlcrB  of  the  rebelhon  m  Baeturia, 
B.C.  197  (Liv.  ixiiii.  31 ;  vaUdiu  wrbtt,  Comioneni 
tt  Bardoatm),  and  again  in  the  Julian  Civil  War, 
wlien  Caesar  calls  it  by  far  the  strongest  city  in  the 
whole  province  of  Further  Spain  (fl.  C.  iL  19;  comp. 
Hirl.  B.  /(faE.  57,  64,  where  it  ia  called  Caruiona). 
It  is  probably  the  place  mentioned  by  Appian  {lliip. 
25,  58,  where  the  name  has  been  corrupted  into 
Koptiinj  01  KofSirti,  and  Knpfuni);  and  also  the 
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Carmelis  of  Livy.  (Freinsheim,  EpitLib.xl7iii.24.) 
Several  of  its  coins  are  extant;  all,  with  one  ex- 
ception, being  of  the  type  here  represented,  namely, 
on  the  obverse  the  heads  of  varioas  deities;  on  the 
reverse,  the  name  of  the  city  between  two  ears  of 
com  placed  horizontally.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr,  vol.  ix. 
pp.  113 — 115:  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
vol.  iii.  p.  31;  Garo,  Ant.  HispaL  iii.  41 ;  Mionnet. 
vol.  i.  p.  9,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  17;  Sestini,  p.  40;  Eck- 
hel,  vol.  i.  p.  17).  [P.  S.] 

CARMYLESSUS  (yLaptivXtiirtrSs),  a  town  of 
Lycia,  placed  by  Strabo  (p.  665)  between  Telmissus 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus.  After  Telmissus 
he  says,  "  then  Anticragns,  an  abrupt  mounbiin  on 
wliich  is  the  small  place  Carmylessos,  lying  in  a 
ravine."  The  site  is  unknown.  (Fellows,  Lyduj 
p.  247 ;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  182.)       [G.  L.jl 

CARNA  (Kapi'a),  the  capital  of  the  Minaei,  a 
tribe  of  Arabia  Felix  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  768),  mentioned 
also  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  16)  as  an  inland  town;  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Pliny's  "  Gamon "  (vi.  28.  s. 
22).  [G.  W.] 

CARNASIUM.     [Oechaua.] 

CARNE.  [Antabadus]. 

GARNI  (Kapvot),  an  Alpine  tribe,  who  inhabited 
the  ranges  of  those  mountains  which  separated  Ve- 
netia  from  Noricum,  extending  from  Rbaetia  on  the 
W.  to  the  confines  of  Istria  on  the  E.  Their  limits, 
however,  are  not  very  clearly  defined.  Strabo  ap- 
pears to  confine  them  to  the  mountain  country,  and 
regards  the  plain  about  Aquileia  as  belonging  to  Ve- 
netia  (iv.  p.  206,  v.  p.  216).  Ptolemy,  on  tlie  con 
traiy,  divides  the  province  into  two  portions,  distin- 
guishing the  territory  of  the  Garni  from  Venetia, 
and  assigning  to  the  former  the  two  cities  of  Aqui- 
leia and  Concordia  near  the  coast,  as  well  as  Forum 
Julii  in  the  interior.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  29.)  Pliny  also 
calls  the  district  about  Aquileia  "  Camorum  regie," 
but  no  mention  is  found  of  the  Cam!  in  the  account 
given  by  Livy  of  the  foundation  of  that  dty,  which 
he  certainly  appears  to  have  regarded  as  situated  in 
Venetia.  (Liv.  xxxix.  22, 45, 55.)  The  proper  abode 
of  the  Garni  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  the 
mountain  ranges  that  sweep  in  a  kind  of  semicircle 
round  the  plain  of  the  Friotd;  and  which  were  thence 
distinguished  as  the  Alpes  Gamieae,  though  in  later 
times  better  known  as  the  Alpes  Juliae.  [Alpbs.] 
Here  they  were  bounded  by  the  RliaetiaUs  on  the  W., 
by  the  Noricans  on  the  N..  and  by  the  Tauiisci  and 
lapodes  on  the  E.  Tergeste,  on  the  very  confines  of 
Istria,  was,  before  it  became  a  Roman  town,  a  village 
of  the  Cami.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314.)  We  have  no  ex- 
press statement  in  any  ancient  author,  concerning 
their  origin,  but  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for 
believing  them  to  be  a  Celtic  race  ;  and  the  Fasti 
Trinmpbales  record  the  triumph  of  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus  in  b.  c.  ]  15, "  de  Galleis  Kameis."  (Gru- 
ter.  Inscr.  p.  298.  3.)  This  is  the  only  notice  we 
have  of  the  period  of  their  conquest  by  the  Romans, 
none  of  the  extant  historians  having  deemed  the 
event  worthy  of  mention  ;  nor  have  we  any  account 
of  the  period  at  which  they  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  more  complete  subjection;  but  the  names  of  Ju- 
lium  Gamicum,  and  Forum  Julii,  given  to  the  two 
Roman  towns  which  were  established  within  their 
territory,  sufficiently  point  out  that  this  took  place 
eitlier  under  Caesar  himself,  or  (more  probably) 
under  Octavian.  The  construction  of  a  Roman  road 
through  the  heart  of  this  territory,  which  led  from 
Aquileia  up  the  valley  of  the  Tilavemptus  {Taglic^ 
menio)  to  Julium  Canucum  {Zuglki)^  and  thence 
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across  the  southern  chain  of  the  Alps  to  Aguotom 
(^Innicken\  in  the  valley  <^  the  Drave,  must  have 
completely  opened  out  their  mountain  fiistnesses. 
But  the  Cami  continued  to  exist  as  a  dlstmct  tribe, 
down  to  a  late  period  of  tiie  Roman  Empire,  and 
gave  to  the  mountain  regi<ui  which  they  occupied  the 
name  of  Gamia  or  Camiola.  The  latter  form,  which 
first  appears  in  Paulns  Diaconus  {Hist.  vi.  52),  has 
been  retained  down  to  the  present  day,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  modem  duchy  of  CamioJa  (called 
in  German  Krain),  was  not  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  Garni,  as  these  are  defined  by  Strabo 
and  Pliny.  The  name  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
vince of  Carinthia  (in  German  KartUhen)  is  evi- 
dently  also  derived  from  that  of  the  Cami.  The 
name  of  that  people  may  very  probably  be  derived 
from  the  Celtic  root  Cam,  a  point  or  peak  (con- 
nected with  the  German  Horn),  and  have  reference 
to  their  abode  among  the  lofty  and  ragged  summits 
of  the  Alps.  (Zenss,  Die  DmUcken,  p.  248.) 

The  topography  of  the  land  of  the  Cami  is  given 
under  the  general  head  Venetia:  it  being  impos- 
sible to  define  with  certainty  the  limits  of  Uie  Garni 
and  Venoti,  the  distinction  established  by  Ptolemy 
having  certainly  not  been  generally  observed.  Tlie  only 
two  towns  of  any  consideration  which  we  can  assign 
witii  certainty  to  the  Cami,  are  Julium  Gamicum 
(Zvfflio),  and  Forum  Julii  {CividaUi),  the  latter  of 
which  became,  towards  the  close  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, a  place  of  great  importance,  and  gave  to  the 
whole  surrounding  province  the  name,  by  which  it 
is  still  known,  of  the  FrivH,  or  FriouL  Pliny  men- 
tions two  other  towns,  named  Ocra  and  Segeste,  as 
belonging  to  tlie  Cami,  but  which  no  longer  existed 
in  his  time.  (Plin.  ui.  18.  s.  23.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

GA'RNIA  (KapWa),  a  city  of  Ionia,  mentioned 
by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
history.  It  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Steph.  8,  v. 
Kapvia.)  [G.  L.] 

CARNONAGAE,  a  people  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  as  lying  between  the  Creones  and  the 
Gareni.  This  gives  them  the  NW.  parts  of  the 
county  of  StOherland,  [R.  G.  L.] 

CARNUNTUM  (KapFoD;),  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant Celtic  town  in  the  north  of  Pannonia,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  Extensive  rains  of 
the  place  are  still  visible  near  ffaimburg,  between 
Deutsck-A  Uenburg  and  Petronell.  Even  before  Vin- 
dubona  rose  to  eminence,  Gamuntum  was  a  place  of 
arms  of  great  importance  to  the  Romans;  for  the 
fieet  of  the  Danube,  which  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  Vindobona,  was  originally  stationed  there, 
together  with  the  legio  xiv  getnina.  In  some  in- 
scriptions we  find  It  stated  that  the  town  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a  colony,  and  in  others,  that  it  was  made 
a  municipium.  (Orelli,  InscripL  Nos.  2288,  2439, 
2675, 4964;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  109;  PUn  iv.  25.)  The 
town  appears  to  have  reached  its  liighest  prosperity 
during  the  war  of  the  Marcomanni,  when  the  emperor 
M.  Aurelius  made  it  the  centre  of  all  his  operations 
against  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  resided  there  for  three  years,  and  there  wrote 
a  portion  of  his  Meditations.  (Eutrop.  viii.  13.) 
Gamuntum  also  contained  a  hirge  manufactory  of 
arms,  and  it  was  there  that  Severas  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  army.  (Spartiau.  Sever,  5.)  In  the 
fourth  century  Gamuntum  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  German  invaders,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Danubian  fleet  and  the  fourteenth  legion  were  trans- 
forred  to  Vindobona.  (Amm.  ilarc  xxx.  5.)  It  was, 
however,  rebuilt;  and  in  the  reign  of  Vaientinian, 
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who  made  there  his  preparations  agdnst  the  Qoadi, 
it  seems  to  have  quite  recovered  from  the  catastrophe, 
for  it  again  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  four- 
teenth legion.  The  town  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
finally  destroyed  until  the  wars  airainst  the  Magyars, 
in  the  middle  ages.  Whether  the  fort  Camus  men- 
tioned by  Livy  (xliil.  1)  is  the  same  as  Carnuntum, 
or  a  place  in  lUyricum,  cannot  be  determined.  [L.S.] 

CARNUS  (^Kdlamo)y  a  small  island  off  the  coast 
of  Acamania,  inliabited  in  the  most  ancient  times 
by  the  Telebooe  and  Tapliii.  (Scylax,  p.  13;  Steph. 
B.  a.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  iv.  p.  16.) 

CARNUS.     [Carnuntum.] 

CARNU'TES  or  CARNUTI  (Kapyovrot). 
Tibullus  (i.  7, 12)  has  the  form  Camud.  Plutarch 
(^Caes.  c.  25)  calls  them  Camutini.  A  Celtic  people 
who  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  34),  among  the 
tril)es  that  invaded  Italy  under  BeliovesuSf  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  In  Caesar's  tune,  the 
Camutes  occupied  a  considerable  territory,  extend- 
ing from  the  Seifte  to  the  Loirtf  and  south  of  the 
Loire,  Their  principal  town,  Genabum  (^OrUans)^ 
was  on  the  north  side  of  the  Loire  {B,  G.  vii.  11); 
and  they  had  another  town,  Autricum  (ChartreSj 
Ptol.  ii.  8),  which  derives  its  modem  name  from 
that  of  Camutes,  which  was  the  name  of  Autricum 
under  the  later  Roman  empire.  Strabo  (p.  191) 
describes  the  position  of  Orleans  pretty  correctly 
by  saying  that  it  is  about  the  middle  of  the  course 
of  the  Loire.  Caesar  says,  that  the  territory  of 
the  Camutes  was  reckoned  the  central  part  of  all 
Gallia  {B.  G,  vi.  13),  and  that  the  Gallic  Draids 
met  in  this  country  once  a  year  in  a  consecrated 
place.  The  territory  comprehended  the  dioceses  of 
ChartreSf  Orieaniy  and  Bhis.  Two  places  called 
Fins  (Fines),  on  the  borders  of  the  diocese  of 
Chartres  and  OrleanSj  and  a  place  called  Terminier, 
show  that  the  division  of  the  terriUxj  of  the 
Camutes  belongs  to  the  Roman  period.  The  Char- 
train  of  the  ante-revolutionary  divisions  of  France, 
in  which  Chartres  was  included,  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  Celtic  name. 

The  Bituriges  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Car- 
nntes  on  the  south,  and  the  Senones  on  the  east. 
The  Camutes  had  kings  before  Caesar's  invasion, 
bnt  it  seems  that  they  had  got  rid  of  them.  Tas- 
getius,  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  did  Caesar 
service  in  the  early  part  of  his  Gallic  war,  and  he 
set  up  Tasgetius  on  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.  The 
new  king  was  murdered  by  his  subjects  in  the  third 
year  cf  his  reign.  {B.  G.  v.  25.)  The  Camutes 
afterwards  gave  Caesar  hostages  (3.  G.  vL  4),  and 
the  Read  interceded  for  them  with  the  Roman  pro- 
consul. At  thb  time  they  are  described  by  Caesar 
as  being  dependent  on  the  Remi  (in  clientela),  the 
meaning  of  which  we  are  not  told,  but  it  may  be 
conjectured  from  comparing  this  with  other  pas- 
sages in  his  history  of  the  Gallic  war,  that  Caesar 
had  assigned  them  (attribuit)  to  his  friends  the 
Remi,  who  would  get  something  out  of  them.  Yet 
the  Remi  were  not  the  neighbours  of  the  Camutes, 
for  the  Senones  and  some  other  tribes  lay  between 
than.  Perhaps  this  clientela  did  not  exist  till  after 
the  death  of  Tasgetius.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the 
war  (b.o.  52),  the  Camutes  began  the  general 
rising  against  Caesar  (vii.  8),  by  murdering  the 
Roman  negotiatores  at  Genabum,  and  a  Roman  eques 
who  was  in  Caesar's  commissariat  department.  The 
proconsul  paid  them  back  veiy  soon  by  burning 
Genabum,  and  giving  the  plunder  to  his  soldiera 
(viL  11).      The  Camutes  sent   12,000  men  with 
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the  other  Galli  to  relieve  Vercingetoriz,  when  Caesar 
was  b^eging  him  in  Alesia  (vii.  75),  and  they  were 
routed  with  the  rest  of  the  Gallic  army.  They 
were  in  arms  again  in  the  following  winter  {B.  G, 
viii.  5),  and  had  to  endure  the  horrors  of  war  in  a 
campaign  with  the  Romans  during  a  very  severe 
season.  Again  they  submitted  and  gave  hostages, 
and  their  example  induced  the  Celtae  west  (^  them 
finally  to  yield  to  the  Roman  governor  (viii.  31). 
The  last  event  in  the  history  of  the  Camntes  men- 
tioned by  the  author  of  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Gallic  War,  is  Caesar's  flogging  to  death  Gutruatus, 
a  Gamut,  who  had  excited  his  countrymen  to  rise 
against  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  52. 

Pliny  (iv.  18)  places  the  Camuti,  sis  he  calls 
them,  in  Uie  division  of  Gallia  Lugdunensls,  and  he 
entitles  them  '*  foederati,"  a  term  which  we  know 
the  meaning  of  in  the  time  of  Cicero;  bnt  as  we 
have  no  records  of  the  history  of  Gallia  of  this 
period,  it  is  difiicult  to  say  whu^  is  the  precise  im- 
port of  the  term  in  Pliny. 

The  territory  of  the  Camutes  conttuned  a  few  other 
small  places:  Dnrocasis  (Dreux);  Diodurum;  the 
places  called  Fines;  and  Belca.  [G.  L.] 

CAROCOTINUM,  a  place  in  Gallia,  the  com- 
mencement  of  a  road  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  which 
pssses  through  Paris  to  Augustobona  (Troyes). 
The  first  station  from  Carocotinum  is  Juliobona 
(LiiUbone'),  at  the  distance  of  10  Gallic  leagues,  or 
15  M.  P.  The  place  thus  indicated  seems  to  be 
Harjleury  on  the  north  side  of  the  outlet  of  the  Seine, 
Carocotinum  was  therefore  in  the  country  (^  the 
Caleti.  [G.  L.] 

CARON  PORTUS  (Ko/wv  Xi/a^f),  a  port  town 
in  Moesia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  in  a  district 
called  Caria  or  Cariae,  and  to  the  SE.  of  the  modem 
town  of  Gidgrad.  (Mela,  ii.  2 ;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  24 ; 
Anonym.  PeripL  p.  13.)  As  to  the  probability  of 
Carians  having  established  colonies  in  those  parts, 
see  Raoul-Rochette,  HisL  des  Colon,  vol.  iii.  p. 
318.  fL.S.] 

CAROTOLIS  (Kap6ro\is:  Eth,  KapowoKirns), 
or  the  city  of  the  Carians,  a  place  in  Caria,  men- 
tioned by  Alexander  in  the  firet  book  of  his  Carica. 
(Steph.  s.  V.  Kap($iroXts.)  [G.  L.] 

CARPA'SLA.  (KapTreuriay  Strab.,  Ptol.,  Died., 
Steph.  B. ;  Kapfwaffeia^  Stadiasm. ;  KapnrAffiov^ 
Hierocl. ;  Plin.  v.  31.  s.  35 ;  lUpirocros,  Const  Porph. : 
Eih.  Kapreur (Arris,  Kaprocrcvs,  Steph.  B.:  Carpas), 
a  town  and  port  of  Cyprus,  to  tJie  NE.  of  the  island, 
facing  the  promontory  of  Sarpedon  on  the  Cilician 
coast.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682 ;  PtoL  v.  14.  §  4 ;  Scykx.) 
According  to  legend,  it  was  founded  by  Pygmalion. 
(Steph.  B.  s,  V.)  It  was  taken  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  together  with  a  neighbouring  place  called 
Urania.  (Died.  xx.  48.)  Pococke  (7rat>.  vol.  ii. 
p.  219)  speaks  of  remains  at  Carpas,  especially  of  a 
wall  nearly  half  a  mile  in  ciroumference,  with  a  pier 
running  into  the  sea.  (Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  pp. 
83,  174;  Mem,  de  VAcad,  des  Inscrip,  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  543;  Mariti,  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  163.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
CARPATES  MONS  (Jb  Kofnrdrris  6pos:  Carpa- 
thian Mountains),  The  name  first  occurs  in  Ptolemy, 
who  applies  it  to  a  range  of  mountains  beginning  in 
46°  long  and  48°  30'  lat.,  about  1°  W.  of  the  source 
of  the  river  Tibiscus  {Theiss),  and  extending  to  the 
£.  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Tyras  {Dniester), 
forming  a  portion  of  the  boundary  between  Dacia  on 
the  S.  and  Sarraatia  on  the  N.  (Ptol.  iiL  5.  §§  6, 
15, 18,  20,  7.  §  I,  8.  §  1).  This  description  corre- 
sponds tolerably  well  to  the  W,  Carpaikian  Moun- 
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faint,  bat  Ploknij  iuaulates  the  ran;^,  tsking  no 
notice  of  its  prDlongitxin  to  tlie  SB.  throngh  Itecia 
(the  E.  CarpatMan  Motmlaini),  »nd  enpraisljr  se- 
paraliog  it,  on  the  W^  from  the  Sumutici  M.  The 
earlier  writ*™  accnratelj  describe  the  range  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Uercjnia  Silvo,  and  u  running 
through  Dada,  bnt  the;  do  not  call  it  bj  anj  ape- 
ctfic  name  (Caes.  B.  G.  vL  25;  Smb.  tii.  p.  29S; 
Piin.iv.  l3.a.SS).  In  the  Peatinnerian  Table  it  ia 
called  Alpea  Baatamicw.  It  contains  Che  aoDrces  of 
the  great  riveia  floviiic  through  Dacia^  Bouthvard^ 
into  the  Danube.  (Ukert,  vol.  iiL  pt.  3.  pp.  12S, 
355,  80a.)  [P.  S.] 

CABPA'THIUM  MARE.  [Carpathub.] 
CA'RPATHUS  (Kipirafloi;  Carpalhum,  Plin.  i 
In  Horn.  R.  ii.  676,  KpirsSos:  EA.  KapiriUui : 
Skarpmto'),  an  island  in  the  sea  between  Crete  and 
Kliodo,  which  "aa  named  after  it  the  Carfathian 
tea.  (KofinlSior  Ti\ayoi,  Smb.  i.  p.  4tJS  ;  Car- 
ptilhiu.n  mare.  Hot.  Carm.  i.  35.  8.)  Carpalbus 
a  dBBCrilied  I;  the  ancient  aDlhoritiea  aa  100 
■tnJia  m  length  (ScyUi,  p.  56),  and  200  stadia  u 
circuit  (Stnb.  p.  489);  bot  accordmg  to  Bondel. 
munte,  Ike  old  Italian  tUTeller,  it  is  70  llaliar 
milea  in  circuinfeienee.  The  island  cocusts  for  the 
most  part  of  lofty  and  bar 
and  hollows;  and  the  coast  la  geneiall;  sleep  and 

the  cenuv  of  the  island,  and  ii  called  Lattot,  ap- 
pears ta  be  4000  feet  in  heii;ht 

Cupathns  is  said  to  hare  been  subject  to  Minos 
and  to  have  been  afterwanli  coloniicd  hj  Arjti 
-    ■  (Diod.  T.  54.)     It      ■ 


Doric 


nntry. 


!roj«i 


mentioned    along    with    Nisjrus, 

iHom.  II  iL  676);  but  at  a  Uter  period  it 

nndcr  the  rule  of  the  lUwdiiuu.     It  would 


The  onlj  ni 


is  Nisjrus  {Slavfot).  Ptolemy 
(v.  2.  §  33)  mentions  another  town,  called  Poaei- 
dium  {Yioatllwr).  The  name  of  a  third,  Arcesin( 
i^kpKtsiyil),  is  onlj  preeerred  in  an  inscriptiou  con- 
taining the  tribute  of  the  Athenian  alliee.  Thi 
site  of  Arresine  has  been  determined  by  Rocs,  It  ii 
now  wWoi  Arkaua,  and  is  situated  upon  a  pro- 
ntaixtoiy  m  the  middle  of  the  wnt  coast  of  thi 
■outiiem  part  of  the  island.     Poeeidium  wai  ulu. 

lOH  called  Pigadin  oi 


Potia. 


a  rock. 


SikoMlron,  off  the  wealcm  emst,  and  of 
town  upw  the  island  Saria,  which  is  ten  miles  iJ 
circuit,  and  is  separated  by  a  narravt  strait  from  tit 
nunliem  extremity  of  Carpathui.  The  muu  i: 
Sorfa,  which  are  called  raldlia,  maj  possihij  b 
those  of  Nisjrus.     (Comp.  the  nanifs  Znplo,  Ni 

Ptolemy  (i  c.)  mentions  two  promontories,  on 
called  ThoanMium  (eoirrum),  probably  the  south 
em  extremity  of  the  island,  Uie  modera  Alirotcri, 
and  the  other  EphiaKium  CE^wUtid.').  which  Koss 
conjectures  to  be  a  promontoiy  S.  of  Poeeidium,  of 
which  the  modem  name  Aphiarlit  in  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruptiou.    The  ucomponjiuj;  map  of  Carpsthna  is 
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taken  fmm  Boas,  who  is  the  «ily  modem  tnnDcr 
that  baa  given  an  account  of  the  island.  (Comp. 
Herod,  iii.  45;  DivnTa.  Per.  500;  Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  S3, 
V.  3I.S.36;  Pomp.  UeLii.7;Steph.  B.  (.  f. ;  Bceo, 
Seiien  aa/dea  Griech.  /lUeJn,  Tol.  iiu  p.  50.) 


CARPE'IA.    [CsRTFu.] 

CA'RPELLA.     [Carmania.] 

CABPKNTORACTl':  (Carpaitrat).  ■  town  ot 
Osllia  Nsrbonensis,  mentioned  only  hy  Pliny  (iiL  4), 
who  calls  it  Carpentoncte  Meminomm;  theMemini 
would  therefore  be  between  the  Cavsres  and  Vul- 
gienta.  Cnrpnttnu  is  in  the  department  of  ron- 
ctuw.  NE,  nf  Arignon.  There  is  a  Roman  triumphal 
arvb  at  Carjienlrai,  situated  in  the  bigheel  part  of 
the  town.  Iwme  time  hack  it  was  built  ap  in  the 
kitchens  of  the  palace  of  Bichy,  but  it  is  said  that 

occasion  this  arch  was  erected.  Antiquities  found 
at  Corpewfrcu  an  raenticoed  by  Caylus  (voL  tlIL 
p.  252,  pi.  72), 

Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  mentions  tha  Unnini,  and  a 
place  c^led  Forum  Neronis.  The  Memini  are  other- 
wise unknown.  It  seems  nnlikely  that  these  ob- 
scure people — who,  if  they  were  irally  a  distinct 
people,  muat  have  had  a  veiy  small  twritory  — 
should  have  bad  two  towns;  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
eiplam  why  Ptolemy  shoold  not  mentii 
racte.  The  probable  cmcluaion  seem 
Csrpeotoncte  and  Forom  Neronis  ar 
plats.  D'Anville,  however,  supposes  Ft 
to  bo  Farcalquier,  relying  on  a  email  rt 
name;  and  Walckenaer  (Geoj.  4c.  vrf,  ii.  p.  219) 
thinks  that "  the  conjecture  which  lends  to  6i  Forum 
Neronis  at  Monva  is  preferable  to  that  which  files 
it  at  ForcaigwrJ'  Caipentoracte  kept  its  nama 
to  the  Bixtb  centtuy  of  our  aers,  wliich  ia  an  argu- 
ment against  it  being  identical  with  Forum  Neronis. 
At  Vmatqae,  a  vUUgb  about  two  leagues  south  oC 
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CarpeniraSf  there  are  some  remains  of  a  Boman 
temple.  This  place  also  is  probably  vritliin  the  limits 
of  the  Memini.  There  is  also  cited  on  inscription, 
Col.  Jol.  Meminonim,  which  may  belong  to  Car- 
pentras,  or  to  some  other  place  of  the  Memini. 

Strabo  (p.  185)  speaks  of  two  streams  which  flow 
ronnd  ir6Ktv  Kaovdpw  kclL  Ovdfwy^  a  passage  which 
has  caused  the  critics  great  difficulty.  Groskord 
(TroiM.  Strab,  vol.  i.  pu  319)  changes  icat  OvdfMtr 
into  KafnriPTttpop  or  KapT^mdpweL.  It  is  obnons 
that  Kal  Ovdpw  is  only  KaoudfKtv  written  over 
again,  and  divided  into  two  words.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Strabo  would  thus  speak  of  a  city  without 
naming  it,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  tiiat  in 
place  ^  JccU  Ovdfwy  there  should  be  the  name  of 
the  dty;  but  the  emendation  of  Groekurd  is  not 
accepted  by  the  writer  of  this  article.        [G.  L.] 

CARPE'SII.     [Cakpbtaxi.] 

CARPESSUS.     [Carteia.] 

CARPETA'NI,  CARPE'SII  (Ka^«oi,  Polyb. 
lii.  14;  Liv.  xxiii.  26 :  Steph.  B.;  Kaprrrirayoly  Polyb. 
X.  7;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  139,  141,  152,  162;  Ftol.  ii.  6. 
§  57 ;  Liv.  xxi.  5 ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a  people  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
most  powerful  in  the  whole  peninsula,  inthe  very  centre 
of  which  they  hihabited  the  great  valley  of  the  Upper 
Tagus,  and  the  mountains  on  its  S.  margin,  to  the 
Anas,  from  the  borders  of  Lusitania  on  the  W.  to 
the  Oretani  and  Celtiberi  on  the  S.  and  E.,  having 
on  the  N.  the  Vaccaei  and  Arevacae  and  some 
smaller  tribes.  Their  country,  called  Carpetanla 
(^Kapmrrayitt),  extended  over  great  part  of  Old  and 
New  CastUej  and  a  portion  of  Estremadura,  (Appian. 
Uisp.  64;  Polyb.,  Liv.,  Strab.,  &c.  U.  cc.)  Their  chief 
city  was  Toletum  {Toledo)^  and  Ptolemy  mentions 
17  others,  most  of  them  upon  the  great  road  from 
Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta,  along  the  Tagus,  which 
was  crossed  at  Titulcium,  above  Toletum,  by  another 
nuining  from  Asturica  Augusta  to  Laminium  near 
the  source  (^  the  Anas.  There  was  also  a  road  from 
Toletum  to  Laminium.  On  the  first  of  these  roads 
no  town  is  named  below  Toletum:  above  it  were 
Titulcia,  24  M.  P.,  the  Tituacia  {TtrovoKia)  of 
Ptokany  (6i«ta/e  fx  Baiyona);  Complutuh  (K^/u- 
vAovtok),  30  M.  P.;  Akriaca,  22  M.  P.,  the 
Caracca  (Kapoucira)  of  Ptolemy,  between  which  and 
Caesada,  24  M  P.  the  road  passed  into  Celtiberitu 
(/tm.  Ant.  pp.  436,  438.)  On  the  second  road,  24 
M.P.  NW.  A  Titulcia,  and  the  same  distance  horn. 
Segovia,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  was  Mia- 
cum,  of  which  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  Carpetani  or  the  Arevacae  (/<m.  Ant.  p.  435). 
Some  identify  this  place  with  the  modem  capital 
Madrid,  which  others  take  for  the  Mantua  (Mciy- 
Tova)  of  Ptolemy:  but  both  opinions  are  pi\)bably 
trrong:  Mantua  is  perliaps  MondeJar»  Again,  to 
the  S£.  of  Titulcia,  on  the  road  to  Laminium,  was 
Vicns  Cuminarius,  18  M.  P.,  the  name  of  which  is 
illostnited  by  Pliny's  statement,  tiiat  the  cumin  of 
Carpetania  was  the  best  in  the  world  (xiz.  8.  s.  47) : 
cumin  is  still  grown  at  Santa  Cruz  de  la  ZarzOj 
which  has  thovfore  been  identified  with  Vicus  Cu- 
minarius, but  the  numbers  of  the  Itinerary  better 
suit  Oca%i,  SE.  of  Aranjuez:  Alee  24  M.  P.  (near 
Aleazar:  compu  liv.  xi.  48, 49) ;  40  M.  P.  from  Alee 
was  Lahikiuu  (/<tn.  AnL  p.  445).  On  the  road 
from  Toletum  to  Laminium,  were Gonsabrum,  44  M.P. 
(^Cantuegra')^  a  municipium,  belonging  to  the  con- 
ventos  of  Carthago  Nova  {Itin.  Ant,  p.  446 ;  Plin.  iii. 
3.  s.  4;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  44;  Frontin.  Stratag.  iv.  5. 
§  22;  Inacr.  (ip.Grateri  p.  402,  mx  5,  p.  909,  uo.  14): 
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and  Mums  (prob.  Moroialea)  28  M.  P.  from  Lami- 
nium, and  28  from  Consabmm  {Ant.  Itin.  L  c). 
Among  the  other  cities  of  the  Carpetani  were  Aebura 
(probably  the  Ai66pa  of  Ptolemy);  Hippo;  Alea 
('AA«a,  Steph.  6.;  prob.  Alia,  E.  of  TruxtUo);  and 
other  places  of  loss  importance.  The  name  of  Var- ' 
cilenses  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  at  VarciUtf 
where  Roman  rains  are  found  (Morales,  Antig.  pp.  1 7, 
26,  28).  Besides  the  dwellers  in  these  cities,  there 
was  a  people,  called  Oharacitani  (XapeuciTavot), 
whose  (mly  abodes  were  the  caverns  in  the  hills  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagonius  (TVi/tina),  and  whose 
conquest  by  Sertorius  by  the  stratagem,  not  of 
tmokmgj  but  of  dusting  them  out  of  their  caves  is 
related  with  admiration  by  Plutarch  (Sertor.  17) 
and  Mr.  Landor  {Faum  of  Sertorius).  Their  caves 
are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  oiAlcald  and  Citenca, 
and  their  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  town  of 
Caracenaj  W.  of  the  latter  place.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt  L  p.  429 ;  Laborde,  Itin.  vol.  iii.  p.  323.) 

At  the  time  of  Hannibal's  campaigns  in  Spain, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Punic  War,  the 
Carpetani  are  mentioned  as  the  most  powerful  people 
beyond  the  Iberus.  United  with  the  Olcades  and 
Vaccaei,  they  brought  100,000  men  into  the  field 
against  Hannibal,  who  had  some  trouble  in  defeating 
them  (Polyb.  iii.  14;  Liv.  xxi.  5),  and  found  them 
ready  to  seize  the  least  opportunity  for  revolt  (Liv. 
xxi  11),  a  dispoeiti(m  which  they  again  showed 
during  the  war  between  Hasdrabal  and  the  Scipios 
(liv.  xxiii.  26;  Polyb.  x.  7.  §  5),  and  also  towards 
the  Romans  in  the  Celtiberian  War,  of  which  their 
country  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  (Liv.  xxxix.  30, 
xL  30,  33).  Their  country,  which  is  described  as 
being  very  productive,  suffered  much  in  the  war 
with  Viriathus  (Appian.  Hisp.  64). 

The  names  of  thb  people  suggest  an  interesting 
inquiry.  Acooi-ding  to  general  analogy,  tlie  Carpe- 
tani would  be  the  people  of  Carpe,  tliat  is,  they 
should  have  a  chief  city  Carpe.  Now  we  find  a  city 
of  that  name,  in  the  celebrated  place  on  the  Straits, 
variously  called  Calpe,  Carpeia,  Carteia,  &c.  [Car- 
teia] ;  and,  moreover,  in  the  other,  and  apparently 
more  ancient  form  of  the  name,  Carpesiij  we  may 
fairly  trace  a  connection  with  CarpessuSf  which  is 
only  another  form  of  TartessuSy  the  still  more  ancient 
name  of  Calpe  or  Carteia.  The  obvious  inference 
would  be  that  the  Carpetani  had  been  displaced,  in  the 
course  of  time,  probably  by  the  growing  power  of 
the  Phoenician  settlers,  from  their  original  possessions 
in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula,  and  driven  back  over  the 
mountains  into  the  great  table-land  of  the  centra. 
But,  without  doubting  that  such  a  process  may  have 
taken  place,  it  deserves  consideration  whether  the 
people  may  not  have  originally  possessed  the  central 
districts  in  which  history  finds  them,  as  well  as  the 
southern  regions  in  which  the  names  above  referred 
to  mark  their  former  presence;  whether,  in  short,  the 
name  which  we  find  in  the  earliest  records  in  the 
various  forms  of  Tarshish,  Tartessns,  Carpessus, 
Carpe,  Calpe,  Carteia,  &c,  was  not  applied  to  the 
peninsula  as  far  as  those  who  have  recorded  the  names 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  it  Nay,  we  even  find 
a  people  Calpiani  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  penin- 
sula, near  the  Hhone  (Herodor.  ap.  Const  Porph.  de 
Adm,  Imp.  ii.  23;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  252).  At 
all  events,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Carpetani 
were  a  part  of  the  old  Iberian  population  of  Spain, 
notwithstanding  the  vague  statement  of  Stephanus 
(s.  V.  'AX^a)  that  they  were  a  Celtic  race.     [P.  S.] 

CARPI,  CARPLA'NI   (Kapirioi^e;  Ptol.  iii.  5. 
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§  24),  CARPIDES  (KdpiriBts,  Anon.  Per.  Pont 
Ettx.  p.  3),  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  with 
whom  the  Romans  were  frequently  at  war  (Capitol. 
Maxim,  et  Balb.  16;  Vopisc.  Awel.  30;  £atrop.ix. 
25;  Aurel.  Vict.  39,  43;  Herodian.  viii.  18,  et  seq.; 
Zosim.  i.  20,  27).  They  are  placed  in  different  po- 
sitions by  different  writers.  The  anonymous  authw 
of  the  Periplus  places  his  Carpidea,  on  the  anthori^ 
of  Ephorus,  immediately  N.  of  the  Danube,  near  its 
mouth ;  while  Ptolemy  places  his  Carjnani  N.  of  the 
Carpates  M.,  near  the  Amadoca  Palus,  and  between 
the  Pencini  and  Bastcmae.  The  latter  position 
ac^rees  well  enough  with  the  notices  of  the  Carpi  by 
the  historians  of  the  empire.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2. 
p.  436).  [P.  S.] 

CA'RPIA.     [Carteia.] 

CARPIA'NT.     [Carpi]. 

CARPIS  (Krfpirif,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  7)  or  CARPI 
(Plin.  V.  3. 8.  4),  a  town  of  Zeu^itana,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Carthage,  NE.  of  Mazula,  and  probably  identical 
with  Aquae  Calidae.  [P.  S.] 

CARPIS  (Kapnis)y  a  river  which,  according  to 
Herodotus  (iv.  49),  flowed  from  the  upper  country  of 
the  Ombricans  northward  into  the  Istcr,  whence  it 
has  been  supputsed  that  this  river  is  the  same  as  the 
Dravus.  [L.  S.] 

CAHREA  POTE'NTIA,  a  town  of  Liguria,  men- 
tioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7),  who  enumerates  it 
among  the  ^  nobilia  oppida"  which  adonied  that  pro- 
vince on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines.  No  otlier 
trace  is  found  of  it;  and  its  site  has  been  ^-arionsly 
fixed  at  Chieri  near  TViWn,  and  at  Carru  on  the 
TanarOy  a  few  miles  S.  of  Bene;  the  latter  has  per- 
haps the  best  claim.  [K.  U.  B.] 

CARRHA  FLUMEN.     [Carrhae.] 

CARRHAE  (K(£^^,  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  5,  zl. 
25 ;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  747  ;  Ptol.  v.  18.  §  12;  Steph. 
B.;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  3;  Plin.  v.  24;  Flor.  iii. 
11;  Eutrop.  vi.  15;  Lucan.  i.  104;  Kdpai,  Isid. 
Char.;  Haran  or  Charran,  0.  T.;  Kopaia  ^ 
4v  BaT({i77  LXX.,  Gene*,  xi.  31,  xxtv.  10;  Joseph. 
Ant.i.  16;  Zonar.  Annal,  p.  14),  a  town  in  the 
N\V.  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  derived  its  name, 
according  to  Stephanus,  from  a  river  Carrha  in 
Syria,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  Temple 
of  Lunus  or  Luna  (^Anaitin^  Spartian.  Carac.  7; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  3 ;  Herodian.  iv.),  and  a  co- 
lony said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Macedonians, 
and  still  more  as  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  over- 
throw of  Cnissus  by  the  Parthian  general  Suraena. 
(Strab.,  Dion  Cass.,  Pint.,  U.  cc.)  Ammianus  states 
tliat  Julian  hero  secretly  invested  Procopius  with 
the  purple,  in  case  that  fate  should  befall  him. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Carrhae  repre- 
sents the  place  which  in  Sacred  history  is  called 
Haran  or  Charran ;  a  view  which  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  spelling  of  the  name  in  Josephns,  Zona- 
ras,  &c.  (U.  cc.)  It  is  also  stated  tliat  the  name  still 
remains  in  the  country,  though  the  place  is  now  de- 
serted. (Niebnhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  410 ;  Pococke,  vol.  ii.  p. 
235.)  Several  coins  exist,  in  wiiich  Carrhae  is  spoken 
of  as  a  colony  and  a  metropolis.  They  belong  to  the 
times  of  Alexander  Sevcrus  and  the  Gordians.  One 
of  M.  Aurelius  is  curious,  as  it  bears  the  inscription 
Ka^^rivwv  <piKopwfuu6sv.  There  appears  to  be  some 
doubt  about  the  correct  name  of  the  neighbourhood 
on  which  the  town  of  Carrhae  was  situated.  Stepha- 
nus (*.  r.  Biyxcu)  speaks  of  a  river  Cyrus,  between 
which  and  the  Euphrates  this  place  stood.  It  is 
most  likely  that  Carrha  was  the  true  name,  and  Cyrus 
the  mistake  of  some  transcriber  of  the  MSS.       [V.] 
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CARRHODITNUM  (Ka^^8ovmr>  1.  A  town 
of  the  Lygians  in  Gemiania  l^Iagna,  prolMiUy  the 
modem  Zamowice^  on  the  PilicOt  in  Poland.  (PtoL 
ii.  11.  §  29.) 

2.  A  town  in  Pannonia,  also  called  Caidunum 
(Itin.  Hier.  p.  562),  and  probably  the  modem  S<m- 
drovecz.  (PtoL  ii.  15.  §  5.) 

3.  A  town  in  European  Sarmatsa,  the  situation  of 
which  is  unknown.    (Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  30.)     [L.  S.] 

CARRU'CA,  a  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Bellum  HUpanienae  (c.  27).  It. lay 
somewhere  to  the  N.  of  Munda.  [P.  S.] 

CAliSEAE  (KaVcai),  a  town  so  called,  as  it  is 
supposed,  by  Polybius  (v.  77).  But  perhaps  Po- 
lybius  uses  the  Ethnic  name  (rp^sr  Kapa4ai\  as  one 
may  infer  from  the  words  which  follow.  King  Atta- 
ins, with  some  Galatae,  made  an  incnrsion  against 
this  place  or  people,  and  he  reached  them  after 
crossing  the  river  Lycus.  A  reading  KapifffcaT  in- 
stead of  Kap<r4as  is  mentioned  by  Bckker(ed.  Polyb.). 
There  is  some  probability  in  Cramer's  conjecture, 
that  the  place  whicJi  is  meant  is  the  CarcMus  of 
Strabo  [Carksus]  ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  tlie 
narrative  of  Polybius  tliat  is  inconsistent  with  this 
supposition.    This  river  Lycus  is  unknown.   [G.  L.] 

CARSE'OLI  (KaptrtoKoij  Strab.  ;  KapaioXoi, 
Ptol. :  Eth,  Carseolanus),  a  city  of  the  Aequians  or 
Aequiculi,  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  between  Varia 
and  Alba  Fucensts:  it  was  distant  22  miles  from 
Tibur  and  42  from  Rome.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238;  Itin. 
Ant  p.  309.)  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  a 
city  of  the  Aequiculi,  and  this  is  confirmed  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  but  when  in  b.c.  301  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  colony  there,  the  Marsians  oc- 
cupied its  territory  in  arms,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
their  defeat  and  expulsion  that  the  Roman  colony 
(to  the  number  of  4,000  men)  was  actually  settled 
there.  (Liv.  x.  3,  13.)  Its  name  appears  in  b.c 
209,  among  the  thirty  Coloniae  Latuiae  enumerated 
by  Li\7 :  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which  on  that 
occasion  declared  their  inability  to  furnish  any  fur- 
ther contingents :  and  were  punished  in  consequence 
at  a  later  period  by  being  subjected  to  incnea£«d 
burdens.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15.)  It  apf^'ars  to 
have  been  a  strong  fortress,  and  was  hence  occaKion* 
ally  used  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners. 
(Id.  xlv.  42.)  It  is  next  mentioned  by  Floms  (iii.  18) 
during  the  Social  War,  when  it  was  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword  by  the  Italian  allies.  But  it  must 
have  quickly  recovered  from  this  blow:  it  received  » 
fresh  accession  of  colonists  under  Augu.Htus,  and  is 
noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Aequiculi;  its  continued  existence 
as  a  flourishing  town  can  be  traced  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  we  leam  from 
inscriptions  that  it  retained  its  colcmial  rank.  As 
late  as  the  7th  century  P.  Diaconus  speaks  of  it  as 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  pro^nnce  of  Valeria. 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17  ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  56  ;  Lib.  Colon, 
p.  239;  Orell.  Ingcn  994;  Murat.  Inter,  p.  515.  2; 
P.  Diac.  ii.  20.)  The  period  of  its  decay  or  destruc- 
tion is  unknown ;  but  the  modem  town  of  Cartoli 
is  distant  above  3  miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
one,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  at  a  place 
called  Cirita  near  the  Otteria  del  CavaUere,  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  modem  road  from  Rome  to  Car»oli, 
but  on  the  Via  Valeria,  the  remains  of  which  may 
bo  distinctly  traced.  Great  part  of  the  walls  of 
Carseoli  are  btill  visible,  as  well  as  portions  of 
towers,  an  aqueduct,  &c.  These  ruins  were  over- 
looked by  Cluverius,  who  erroneously  placed  CaraeoU 
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OABS0LAE. 
>t  Artoiij'bat  wen  pinntfd  unt  bj 
«i  elm!,  p.  Ifi4) :  Ihef  ant  deuriMO  in  OetaiJ  bj- 
Prumis  (Jut  if^Bo  /■ucnwe,  p.  S7,  ic).  Tbe 
upper  part  of  the  valkj  of  the  Tvnmo,  in  which 
CmnRoli  ira>  linuited,  it  Mt  hi^h  level,  and  hence 
iu  clinute  is  cold  and  bleak,  n  Uiat,  as  Ovid  tell;^  no 
(Fail.  iv.  683),  it  would  not  pmduce  oliva,  Ihoiieh 
W«J]  BnitedfortheKiDwtiioroom.  [K.H.fi.l 

CARSULAE  {KJpffouAoi),  a  dtj  of  Umbtla, 
ritiut«d  on  the  Via  FIsminia  between  Mevsnia  and 
Numi.     (Sttab.  V.  p.S27.)     Tacili 


la  10  mile  fror 


t  gencrak  of  VMpMUOi  when  sJvancing 
upon  Roma  by  lia  tlaminian  Way,  while  the  ViTel- 
liiuis  had  poeled  themselTra  at  Namia.  (Tnc.  Jlitl, 
iii.  GO.)  Thia  ia  the  onlv  notice  of  it  in  Listorj,  bnt 
we  l«m  fmn  Stnbo  and  Plinj  th&t  it  was  »  pkra 
of  con&ideiation  under  the  Bunon  Empire,  and  this 
i*  confimied  by  Ibe  mins  still  nsible  at  a  apot  >bout 
half  way  between  S.  Gemioo  and  Acqaa  Sparta, 
•ndjust  about  10  miles  S.aHfana.  According  to 
Uolstmitu  the  ute  wu  still  called  in  bis  time  Car- 
toli,  and  there  eiUted  remains  of  an  ampliilheitre 
■nd  a  triumphal  arch  in  honoDT  of  the  onipeivr 
Trajan.  (Strab.  Ic;  Plin.iii.  U.  «.  19j  Plin.  £p. 
i.*;  UaliUn.  NoLio  CluB.  }.99.:  D'Anville,  Xnai 
Gtoffr.(itrrtidie,f.lbl.)  [E.  U.  B.] 

CAETE'IA  (Kopnpa:  EtA.  Cartel enses),  a  very 
ancient  cily  in  the  S.  of  Hispania  Bu^tico,  near  M. 
Caipe  (Gibrallar).  Its  euct  dte  hm  been  mnch 
dispuUiJ ;  bnt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  stood 
upon  the  smill  bay  which  opens  oiit  of  the  straits 
immediately  on  tie  W.  of  the  rock  of  GibmUar,  and 
which  is  called  tlie  Bay  of  Cihrailar  at  Algairat. 
It  is  tmo  that  Livy  liewribes  it  as  on  the  shore  of 
tbe  Ocean,  where  it  first  cipands  ootside  of  the 
itrails ;  but  his  words  will,  by  IhemBelits,  qnilo  beaf, 
and  indeed  the  conteit  shows  that  they  require,  the 
intiTpretalion  which  the  stAtemenls  of  other  writers 
compel  us  to  put  upon  them,  that,  when  he  spe^iks  of 

tbe  mere  passage  between  the  oppceile  rocks  of  Calpe 
■nd  Abila,  and  asugns  all  W.  of  them  to  the  Ocean. 
(Liv.  uviii.  30,  iliii.  3.)  The  misUken  inter- 
pntalioR,  wbtcli  makes  Liry  place  Cartels  really 
mttide  <^  tbe  striuta  in  Uia  wider  sense,  only  de- 
aerws  notice  as  being  the  opinion  of  Collarius,  who 
identifies  Livy'a  Cartela  with  the  Bisipro  of  other 
writera   {Gtogr.  Ant.  tdI.  i.  p.  88).     Similarly,  hot 
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compund  with  Dior 
is  corrupted  into  K/urrla).  Strabo,  who  only  meu' 
liocis  it  incidentallj,  at  least  under  the  name  of  Car- 
teia  (but  see  below),  says  that  ifunda  is  distant  from 
It  460  stadia  (iii.  p.  Ul,  with  Casaubau's  emenda- 
tion), ami  Hirtiiis  (B.H.32)  places  it  170  M.F, 
froin  Corfuba  (Corjouo).  Mela,  whose  testimony 
is  the  more  impivtiint  in  this  ease  from  his  having 
been  bom  In  tlie  neighbonrhood,  expressly  places  it 
OQ  the  bay  tothe  W.  of  Calpe  (ii.  6).  Pliny  mentions 
it  iu  ccrjunction  with  tl.CaIpe  and  the  Btraits(iii,  1. 
a.  3:  frtlim  ex  AUanlica  mari,  Carleia,  Tarttaot 
a  Graeai  dicta,  mont  Calpe).  The  Antunine  Itine- 
rary names  Calpe  and  Csnri*  togetlier,  as  one  po- 
litiin,  Calpe  Carlela,  10  II.  P.  from  Barbariana,  and 
6  from  Portna  Alhns  (_Alffftinu);  and  Marcuin 
reckons  SO  stadia  (5  geog.  miles)  by  sen  from  M. 
Calpa  lo  Caitela,  which  he  describes  as  lying  on  the 
right  hand  to  a  peison  sailing  from  Calpe  "  into  the 
unit  and  tbe  C^^an,"  and  100  stadia  from  Cartela 
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to  Borbesula,  fho  BariMriana  of  the  Itinerary.  (Msr- 
dsn.  Heracl.  J-eripI.  p.39,  Hudson.)  Ptolemy  also 
mentiims  it  between  Barbesola  and  Calpe  (ii.  4.  §  6). 

fix  the  site  of  Cartela,  with  tolerabie  certainty,  at  the 
very  bend  of  the  bay,  on  the  hill  of  El  Rocadillo, 
about  haUway  between  AlgenroM  and  Gibrallar. 
(Condnit :  A  Diicourit  lending  to  ihoa  lit  $ittiatioa 
OfOa  OKcienl  CarMa,  in  tlie  Pkiloiopkical  Trant- 
artiOB*,  *oL  III.  pp.903,  Ibli.,  1719:  Carter,  JoHT- 
nej/mm  Gibrallar  to  Malaga,  Lond.  1777,  ariris.) 
Ford  describes  the  position  as  folba-s:— "  The  hay 
ia  about  5  miles  across  by  sea,  and  about  10  round 
by  land.  The  coast  road  is  inteisected  by  (he 
rivers  Guadaranque  and  Patmima:  on  crossing  the 
former  is  the  eminence  El  Bocadilh,  now  t.  ferm, 
and  com  grows  where  once  was  Cartelii. . . .  Tlie 
remains  of  an  uipliitheatre  exist,  and  part  of  tlie 
city  may  yet  be  traced.  The  »loora  and  Sfnniania 
destroyed  the  ruins,  woiiing  Ihem  up  as  a  quanj-  in 
building  iSm  ^ojBeaiid..4?je*iVM.  The  onus  fiiund 
here  are  numerous  and  beautiful.  Mr.  K.nt,  of  the 
port-office  at  Gibraltar,  has  formed  quite  a  Carlcliui 

mnseum From  El  Koatdlllo  to  Gibrallar  is 

about  4  miles."  (Ford,  Sandbo-it  o/Spala,  pp  19, 
30.)  The  coina  heloi^,  fbr  the  most  [urt,  tu  the 
times  of  tbe  early  Roman  emperois.  They  bear  the 
epigraphs  car.  ear.  cart,  carteia.  In  addition 
to  ether  types,  we  find  on  some  of  them  the  club,  as 
a  symbol  of  the  worship  of  Hercules,  the  instrument 
with  which  he  severed  the  neighbouring  rocks  of 
Calpe  and  Abila  fmn  one  another.  (Floret,  Med. 
de  Etp.  vol.  i.  p.  393,  to),  ii.  p.  637,  vol,  iii.  p  SEj 
Jlionnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  10;  Spslini,  Mid.  Iff.  p.41j 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  IB;  Hasche,  Zei.  £e>  iVam. 


ilies  of  that  mixed  Iberian  and  Phoenician  race  who 
were  called  BiaTOLt  PoESi.  (Strah.,  Marc.,  PtoL, 
/tec)    It  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Pi    '   "■ 


Lvalsti 


Bd  Adherl 


(Liv.  ixviii.  30,  31.)  In  the  year  of  the  dty  583, 
171,  it  was  assigned  by  the  senale  as  the  reli- 
ef above  4000  men,  the  offi<pring  of  Roman 
soldien  and  Spanish  women,  who  had  not  been  united 
by  the  eonnuHinn,  upon  tbcir  manoinisaion  by  the 
praetor,  L.  Canuleiuai  such  of  the  Cart«Tans  as 
pleased  to  remjun  were  enrolled  in  the  number  of  the 
colonists,  and  Cook  their  share  of  the  lands ;  and  the 
(dty  was  made  a  Latina  coUmia  libtrtiaonm.  (Liv, 
iliil.  3.)     Cleai  


.tyled  a 


hut  they  bear  frequent  reference  lo  the  wetl.knotvn 
chief  magistrates  of  a  colony,  (lie  qvatvorvirt.  In 
the  civil  war  in  Spain,  Cartela  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  naval  station  of  Cn,  I'ompeius,  who  took 
refoge  thereafter  bis  defeat  atMunda,  but  was  com- 
pelled ia  leave  it  on  aecmmt  of  the  dJsaffcctiaD  of  a 
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party  in  the  citj,  b.  c  45.  (Strab.  in.  p.  141 ;  Hirt. 
B.  U,  32—37  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  105  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xliii.  40,  who  also  mentions  a  previous  naval  engage- 
ment off  KpamlfL,  where  CarteTa  is  evidently  the 
place  meant,  c.  31 ;  comp.  Flor.  iv.  2.  §  75.)  These 
events  are  alluded  to  in  a  letter  of  Cicero's  {ad  AU. 
xii.  44.  §  4),  and  in  a  sabsequent  letter  he  refers  to 
the  reception  of  Sextos  Pompeios  at  Carteta,  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar  (ad  Alt.  xv.  20.  §  3). 

A  very  interestin/;  discussion  has  been  long  since 
raised  by  the  different  names  under  which  this  city 
appears  to  be  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  the  slightly  varied  form  Kap- 
Beua.  (Appian,  B.  C,  ii.  105;  Artemidor.  ap.Stepk. 
B.  8,  V.)  Strabo  mentions  a  city  of  the  name  of 
Caipe,  in  a  position  exactly  corresponding  with  Car- 
teTa (iii.  p.  140).  Adjacent,  he  savs,  to  the  moun- 
tain of  Calpe,  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  (4  geog. 
miles  or  5  M.  P.),  is  the  important  and  ancient  city 
of  Calpe,  which  was  formerly  a  naval  station  of  the 
Iberians;  and  s(»ne,  too,  say  that  it  was  founded  by 
Heracles,  among  whom  is  Timoathenes,  who  states 
that  it  was  anciently  named  HerAcleia('HpaicA«iai'), 
and  that  the  great  circuit  of  its  walls,  and  its  docks 
(vfANTodcovs)  are  shown."  Here  the  distance  from 
M.  Calpe  corresponds  exactly  to  that  given  by  Mar- 
cian  (see  above),  and  to  the  site  of  the  ruins  at  El 
Rocadillo;  the  connection  of  the  city  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Heracles  is  a  fiict  already  established  in  the 
case  of  CarteXa,  and  we  know  that  CarteYa  was  a 
great  seaport  In  fact,  so  striking  are  the  points  of 
identity,  that  Casaubon  altered  the  reading  from 
Ki£A.r}7  to  KapTT)^;  and  this  emendation  is  supported 
by  the  argument  that,  in  each  of  the  subsequent 
passages  in  which  Strabo  mentions  CarteTa,  ho  refers 
to  it  incidentally  as  he  would  to  a  place  he  had  al- 
ready mentioned  (ppu  141, 145, 151),  while  he  never 
again  speaks  of  Calpe  as  a  city.  That  the  emenda- 
tion should  not  be  too  hastily  admitted,  will  appear 
presently ;  but  meanwhile  most  of  the  commentators 
Lave  overlooked  an  important  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
identifying  Calpe  and  CarteTa.  When  Strabo  de- 
scribes the  ancient  city  and  port,  on  the  authority  of 
an  old  writer,  would  he  omit  to  mention  its  identity 
with  CarteTa,  a  place  so  well  known,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  events  of  his  own  times?  The  most 
reasonable  answer  seems  to  be  that  Strabo  fell,  by 
the  necessary  fate  of  comjulers,  even  the  most  care- 
ful, into  the  mbtake  of  not  seeing  the  identity  of  an 
object  through  tlie  disguise  of  the  different  names 
applied  to  it  by  different  authorities;  and  that  thus, 
Timosthenes  having  mentioned  the  place  by  what 
seems  to  have  been  its  usual  Greek  name,  Strabo 
quotes  his  description,  without  perceiving  the  identity 
of  the  place  with  the  well-known  Roman  colony  of 
CarteTa.  Why  he  omits  to  mention  the  latter  here, 
remains  an  unsolved  difficulty.  Groskurd,  who,  with 
some  other  sc^holars,  maintains  a  distinction  between 
the  cities  of  Calpe  and  CarteTa,  contends  that  Strabo 
also  mentions  the  former  in  the  following  passages: — 
iii.  pp.  51, 141, 142;  but  it  seems  far  more  natural  to 
understand  each  of  them  as  referring  to  the  mountauu 
An  inference  of  some  importance  seems  fairly  dedu- 
cible  from  the  passage  (iii.  p.  140),  compared  with 
those  in  which  Strabo  mentions  CarteTa,  namely,  that 
Calpe  was  the  prevailing  form  of  the  name  of  the 
city  among  the  Greeks^  when  Timosthenes  wrote, 
about  100 years  before  its  colonization  by  the  Romans, 
and  that  CarteTa  was  the  form  commonly  used  by  the 
Romans.  The  Antonine  Itinerary,  as  we  have  seen, 
uses  both  names  in  conjunction,  Calpe  CakteLim, 
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where  all  the  MSS.  but  one  have  Carpe^  and  the 
great  majority  have  Carceiam  (one  has  Cartegamj 
a  form  also  found  in  the  Geogr.  Rav.).  Nicolaus  Da- 
mascenus  (p.  482,  Vales.,  p.  103,  Orelli)  and  Tzetzes 
(ChiL  viii.  217)  have  the  form  KoAr/o.  Stephanos 
names  the  harbour  of  KoAin),  and  adds  that  some  call 
tlie  people  KapnnitaMot  (Kofmiiavoln  &s  KaXirci- 
Po6s%  and  the  city  Kapwiita  <»*  Kc^eia.  (Steph.  B. 
a.w.  KdKwai  and  KapiHiJaJ)  Pausanios  calls  the  city 
Carpia  (vi.  19.  §  3  :  Koffwlta^  'leiifwr  ir6\i¥). 
Thus,  ihOi,  we  have,  chiefly  in  the  Gredc  writers, 
the  various  forms,  Calpe^  Calpia^  Carpia,  Carpaa, 
all  connected  with  one  another,  and  the  last  with 
Carteia,  by  the  easiest  and  simplest  laws  of  etymo- 
logical change,  f  =  r,  p  =  I.  (In  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  6, 
tlie  Palatine  Codex  reads  K^mi  for  Kc£Xin},  the  name 
of  the  mountain.)  Besides  this,  a  medal  is  cited  by 
Spanheim  and  others,  bearing  the  inscription  c.  i. 
CALPE  (Colonia  Julia  Calpe),  but  the  legend  is  con- 
fessedly very  indistinct,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
medal  of  Philip  the  Younger  is  regarded  by  Eckhel 
as  decisive  against  its  belonging  to  Calpe  in  Spain. 
(Spanheim,  de  Uttu  et  Praett.  Numitm.  vol.  ii.  p.  600 ; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  16.) 

But  there  is  a  still  more  interesting  identification 
of  the  city  with  the  renowned  Tartessus  Strabo, 
while  adopting  the  theory  which  placed  Tartcssus 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis,  tells  us  that  some  iden- 
tified it  with  CarteTa  (iii.  p.  151 :  frtoi  8i  Taprrna^ 
ahv  r^tf  yvy  Kaprmilay  Tpoa-eeyope^va-i),  and  Pan- 
sanias  (L  c.)  makes  the  same  statement  respecting 
his  city  Carpia  (ttal  d*  ot  Kofnelay  'I€^p«y  t6Kiv 
KoXtiadm  yo/jd^owri  r&  ipx***^^P^  Te^m|<r6v). 
Strabo  elsewhere  quotes  the  statement  of  Eratosthe- 
nes, that  the  country  adjacent  to  Calpe  was  called 
Tartessis  (p.  148).  Mela  says :  "  CarteTa,  ut  quidam 
putant,  aliquando  Tartessns  (ii.  6.  §  8,  where  some 
of  the  MSS.  read  Cartheia  and  Tartheia  for  Car^ 
teia,  and  Tarthesstu  for  TarteMiu}.  Pliny:  "Car- 
teTa, Tartesfls  a  Graecis  dicU"  (iii.  1.  s.  3:  VHJL 
CarthetOy  Cartefjia^  Cartesus,  Carthesos,  Carche- 
sot).  Pherecydes  (Fr.  S3,  ed.  Didot)  and  A^iollo- 
dorus  (ii.  5.  §  10)  seem  clearly  to  place  Tartcssus 
on  the  Straits  and  close  to  the  Pillars  of  HcrciUes 
(Calpe  and  Abila).  Lastly,  Appian  (Iber.  3)  giv(» 
it  as  his  opinion  tliat  the  Tartessus  of  ancient  legends 
was  that  city  on  the  sea*  coast  which,  in  his  time,  was 
called  Carpessus  (Kafifini<rcr6tf  an  etymological  mean 
between  Tarteuut  and  CarpeTa  or  CarteTa).  He 
adds  that  the  temple  of  Hercules,  at  the  Columns 
(rh  4tf  o"n$Aai5),  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians;  that  the  worship  was 
still  conducted  in  the  Phoenician  manner;  and  that 
the  people  regarded  their  Hercules  as  the  Tyrian 
deity,  not  the  Theban.  It  is  in  this  worship  ctf* 
Hercules  (already  noticed  from  other  sources)  that 
Bochart  seeks  the  original  root  of  the  name  of  the 
city,  in  all  its  various  forms,  that  original  root  being 
the  name  of  the  Phoenician  deity,  whom  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  identified  with  Hercules  Mel-CAivrn. 
(Bochart,  Canaan,  i.  34,  p.  615.)  Be  tliis  etymo- 
logy sound  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  one  and  the  aame 
root  is  the  ba.<ds  of  all  the  forms  of  the  name,  which 
is  thereby  identified  witli  the  name  by  which  the  S. 
part  of  the  peninsula  was  originally  known  to  the 
Phoenicians,  Hebrews  {Tarshigh'),  and  Greeks;  and 
hence  that  thid  city  was  a  great  seaport  from  the 
earliest  period  of  history.  (Comp.  Tartkssusl) 

The  extension  of  the  name  in  the  interior  of  the  pe- 
ninsula is  noticed  under  Cakpetani;  and  we  might 
perhaps  find  another  indicatioD  of  it  in  the  Cartela 
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mentioned  by  Livj  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Olcades. 
(Liv.  xxi.  5.)  It  is  trae  that  Greek  writers  call  the 
place  Althaea  ;  bat  if,  as  so  often  happens,  the  latter 
word  has  lost  a  gattoral  at  the  beginning,  the  forms 
are  etymological  equivalents, — ^Calthaca=:Garthaea, 
one  form,  as  we  have  seen,  of  CarteYa.  (On  the  whole 
discussion,  see  Cellarius,  Geogr,  AnL  vol.  i.  p.  90; 
Wesseliiig,  (ul  Itm,  Ant,  p.  406;  Becker,  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber's  Encyhlopadiej  $,  v.:  the  hist  writer 
suggests  that  CcUpe  was  the  ancient  Iberian  name, 
TartesBtu  (i.  e.  Tarshish)  the PAoentcicm,  and  Car- 
USti  the  Punic  ;  the  lost  form  being  naturally 
adopted  by  the  Romans  from  the  Carthaginians, 
while  Calpe  remiuned  ui  use  through  having  been 
the  form  employed  bv  the  Greek  writers.)      [P.  S.] 

CARTENNA  (K^niweu  ^  Kdpriyya,  Ptol.  iv.  2. 
§  4 ;  Cartinna,  MeU,  i.  6.  §  I :  Tenee),  a  considerable 
city  on  the  coast  of  Numidia,  or,  according  to  the 
later  division,  of  Mauretania  Gaesariensis;  under 
Augustus,  a  colony  and  the  station  of  the  second 
legion.  (Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1 :  VB.  Carcenna,)  The  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  14)  places  it  18  M.  P.,  by  sea,  east 
of  Arsenaria  (^reetf),  and  70  M.  P.  west  of  Caesarea 
{Zerskell).  These  numbers  led  Shaw  to  identify  it 
with  Mostaghanem ;  but  an  inscription  found  by  the 
French  places  it  without  doubt  at  Tenez^  much 
further  to  the  £.,  and  fumuihes  a  striking  proof  of 
the  danger  of  trusting  implicitly  to  the  numbers  of 
the  ancient  geographers.  In  fact,  the  distances  of 
the  Itinerary  and  the  longitudes  of  Ptolemy  would 
have  made  the  positions  un  this  coast  one  mass  of 
confusion,  but  for  the  remarkable  clue  furnished  by 
the  resemblance  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem 
names;  the  results  deduced  from  which  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  made 
since  the  French  occupation.  Of  this  we  have  a 
striking  proof  in  the  position  of  Caesarea  lol  [Iol], 
which  Shaw  identified  with  ZersheU  on  the  evidence 
of  the  name  only ;  the  whole  "  weight  of  evidence  " 
being  against  thesite ;  and  inscripticms  have  proved  that 
he  was  right  and  all  the  ancient  authorities  wrong. 
Just  so  is  it  with  Tenez  and  Cartenna;  but  in  tliis 
case  Shaw  also  is  wrong.  (Pellissier,  in  the  Exphror- 
Hon  Scientijlque  de  VA  Igerie,  vol.  vi.  p.  330.)  Pto- 
lumy  (J,  c.)  mentions  a  river  Cartennus  a  little  W. 
of  Cartenna.  He  makes  the  longest  day  at  Car- 
tenna 14^  hours,  and  its  distance  above  3^  hours  W. 
of  Alexandreia.    (Ptol.  viii.  13.  §  7.)        [P.  S.] 

CARTHAEA.     [Ceos.] 

CARTHA'GO  (yi  KapxriMy),  m  Africa,  the 
renowned  rival  of  Rome. 

I.  Names.  —  As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greek  and  Roman  names  of  the  city  are  but  forms  of 
its  native  name,  we  must  look  to  the  Phoenician,  or 
cognate  languages,  for  the  original  form;  and  this  is 
at  once  found  in  the  Hebrew,  where  Ker^  or  Carth 
(Tnp)  is  the  poetical  word  which  signifies  a  city^ 

and  which  enters  into  the  names  of  other  cities  of 
Phoenician  (or  Carthaginian)  and  Syrian  origin, 
such  as  Ctrto,  in  Numidia,  and  Tiffranocerta  in 
Armenia.  On  the  coins  of  Panormns  in  Sicily,  which 
was  subject  to  Carthage,  we  find  on  the  reverse  the 
legend,  in  Phoenician,  Kereth-hadeshoth,  i.  e.  New 
City^  which  is  in  all  probability  the  name  of  Carthage. 
Some  read  it  as  Cairtk-hadiha^  which  is  merely  a  dia- 
lectic variety.  This  etymology  is  confirmed  by  a  tra- 
dition preserved  by  Solinus,  who  says  (c.  40):  — 
**  Istam  urbem  Carthadam  Elissa  dixit,  quod  Phoeni- 
com  ore  exprimit  CivUaiem  Ntmam^  The  reason  of 
the  name  can  be  oonjoctured  with  a  near  approach 
to  certainty,  far  the  name  of   the  more  wcient 
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Phoenician  city  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
Utica,  signifies,  in  Phoenician,  the  Old  City,  in 
contradistinction  to  which  Carthage  was  called  New; 
one  among  many  examples  of  the  permanence  of  an 
appellation  the  most  temporary  in  its  first  mean- 
ing. In  later  times,  this  New  City  was  called 
Carthago  Vetus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cele- 
brated Carthago  Nova  in  Spain.  (Bocliart,  Phalegy 
p.  468  ;  Gesen.  Getch,  d,  Hebr,  Sprache,  pp.  2*28. 
229,  and  Hebrew  Lexicon,  s.v.  JTIg;  Bayer,  oW 

Salimt.  p.  347  ;  Mionnet,  Detcript  de$  Midaillety 
pi.  20.)  Another  explanation  is  given  by  Niebuhr, 
namely,  that  the  New  City  (Carthada)  was  so 
called  in  contradistinction  to  Byrsa  (Bozrah),  the 
original  city,  "  just  as  Neapolis  arose  by  the  side 
of  Parthenope."  {Lectures^  vol.  i.  p.  104,  1st  ed.) 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  transferring  the  name  to 
their  own  hmguages,  the  Greeks  changed  one,  and 
the  Romans  the  other,  of  the  dental  consonants  in 
the  word  into  a  guttural.  The  ancient  Roman 
form,  as  seen  on  the  Columna  Rottrata^  is  Car- 

TACO. 

The  ethnic  and  adjective  forms  are  partly  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  city  itself,  and  partly  from 
that  of  the  mother  country.  In  Greek  we  have 
Kapxn^vios  {Elh.  and  Adj.,  but  the  commoner 
Adj.  is  Kapxri^oviaK6Sf  or  Kapx^8ovM<{s),  and  in 
Latin  Carthaginiensis  {Etk.  and  Adj.);  but  the 
more  usual  ethnic  is  Poentw,  ynih  the  adjective 
form  Punicus  (equivalent  to,  and  sometimes  actually 
written,  Poenicus:  the  poets  used  Poenua  for  the 
adjective);  while  in  Greek  also,  the  Carthaginians, 
as  well  as  the  original  Phoenicians,  are  called 
4»o(y(K€s(Herod.  V.  46;  Eurip.  7Vo««f.222;  Bockh, 
ExpL  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  72.  s.  138). 

The  territory  of  Carthage  is  called  Carchedonia 
(KapXyihoftoj  Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  vi,  p.  267,  xvii. 
pp.  831,  832),  a  term  sometimes  applied  also  to  the 
city.  (Strab.  vL  pp.  272, 287). 

II.  AuTiiORiTifis.  —  This  great  dty  furnishes 
the  most  striking  example  in  the  annals  of  tlie 
world  of  a  mighty  power  which,  having  long  ruled 
over  subject  peoples,  taught  them  the  arts  of  com- 
merce and  civilization,  and  created  for  itself  an 
imperishable  name,  has  left  little  more  than  that 
name  behind  it,  and  even  that  in  the  keeping  of 
the  very  enemies  to  whom  she  at  last  succumbed. 
Vast  as  is  the  space  which  her  fame  fills  in  ancient 
history,  the  details  of  her  origin,  her  rise,  her  con- 
stitution, commerce,  arts,  and  religion,  are  all  but 
unknown. 

Of  her  native  literature,  we  have  barely  the 
scantiest  fragments  left.  The  treasures  oif  her 
libraries  were  disdained  by  the  blind  hatred  of  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  who  made  them  a  present  to 
the  princes  of  Numidia,  reserving  only  the  32  books 
of  Mago  on  Agriculture  for  translation,  as  all  that 
could  be  useful  to  the  republic  (Plin.  xviii.  4.  s.  5 : 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  value  of  the 
traditions  preserved  by  Sallust  respecting  the  early 
population  of  N.  Africa,  that  he  derived  Uiem  from 
these  Punic  recx)rds,  though  through  the  medium  of 
interpreters;  Jug.  17.)  Of  the  records  respecting 
her,  preserved  at  Tyre,  we  have  only  a  dngle  notice 
in  Josephns.     (See  below,  No.  III.) 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  relate  only  that  part 
of  her  story  with  which  they  themselves  were  dosely 
connected;  a  port  only  of  her  external  fortunes, 
which  does  not  commence  tiU  she  has  passed  the 
acme  of  her  prosperity,  and  the  relation  of  which 
is  distorted  by  political  animosity.     At  the  verj 
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Qutset,  we  meefc  with  a  striking  deficiency  in  the 
chain  even  of  Greek  and  Roman  testimony.  The 
great  historian,  whose  design  so  fortonatelj  for  os 
embraced  an  aoooont  of  ail  that  was  known  of  the 
great  nations  of  his  day,  for  some  reason  or  other 
omitted  Carthage  from  his  plan;  but  yet  his  few 
incidenUl  references  to  her  are  of  great  value. 
Aristotle's  brief  notice  of  the  Carthaginian  oon- 
stitation  {PoliL  ii.  11),  precious  and  trustworthy 
as  it  is,  oi^y  makes  the  want  of  fuller  information 
the  more  apparent,  and  compels  us  the  more  to 
regret  the  loss  of  his  treatise  on  Governments,  in 
which  that  of  Carthage  was  discussed  at  length. 
Among  the  historians  of  the  wars  of  Carthage  with 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  the  Romans,  Polybius 
stands  first,  in  authority  and  accuracy,  as  well  as 
in  time.  Commanding  all  the  means  of  knowledge 
which  the  Romans  possessed  up  to  his  time,  he 
used  them  in  a  spirit  above  the  narrow  and  selfish 
patriotism  of  the  Romans.  He  gives  abundant  proofe 
of  careful  research  into  the  intomal  state  of  Car- 
thage, and  he  has  preserved  some  genuine  Punic 
documents.  The  chief  value  of  Diodorus,  in  this 
inquiry,  consists  in  his  narrative  of  the  wars  with 
Syracuse.  Livy  relates  the  wars  with  Rome  in  the 
worst  spirit  of  partizanship,  and  with  utter  indifier- 
ence  to  the  internal  state,  or  even  the  distinctive 
character  of  one  of  the  peoples  who  contended  to 
the  death  in  that  "  bellum  maxime  omnium  me- 
morabile  quae  unquam  gesta  sint."  (Liv.  zxL  1.) 
With  less  Uterary  power,  Appian  is  a  more  fidthfhl 
annalist;  but  the  carelessness  of  the  mere  c<nninler 
sorely  damages  his  work.  In  spite  of  glaring  fimlta, 
Justin  deserves  mention  as  the  only  writer  who  has 
attempted  a  continuous  narrative  of  the  early  history 
of  Carthage;  which  he  abridged  from  Trc^s  Pom- 
peius,  whose  account  seems  to  have  been  founded 
chiefly  on  Theopompus.  (Ueeren,  de  FoniSnu  et 
Auctoritate  Justinij  in  the  CommenL  Soe.  ScienL 
GoUing.  vol.  zv.  pp.  225,  foil.) 

Among  modem  authorities,  the  following  are  the 
most  important: — on  the  History ^  ConutiUUiony 
and  Commerce  of  the  city,  BSttiger,  GetcMchte  der 
Carthagery  Berlin,  1827 ;  Campomanes,  Antigtsedad 
Maritima  de  la  Republica  de  Cartago;  Kluge, 
Aristotdet  de  Politia  Carthagmiensium;  MSvers, 
Gfschtchte  der  Phoenizier;  Becker,  in  Ersch  and 
ember's  EncyUopadie;  Barth,  Ueber  die  fried- 
lichen  Verhdltnitse  snoischen  den  Karthagem  und 
Hetlenen^  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum^  3nl  Series, 
vol.  vii.  p.  65,  for  1^50;  Niebnhr,  Lectures  on  the 
Jlistory  o/Rome^  vol.  ii.  lect.  ii.  Ist  edition;  Ar- 
nold, History  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  c.  39;  Grote,  History 
of  Greece^  vol.  x.  pp.  539,  foil. ;  and  the  chief 
writers  on  general  history :  on  its  Mythology ^  MUn- 
fcer,  Religion  der  Karthager^  Kopenh.  1821  ;  and 
Gesenius,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyklopddie;  on 
the  Geography  and  Topography^  besides  the  ge- 
neral works  of  Mannert,  Georgii,  Forbiger,  and 
others,  Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary^  <fc.,  vol.  i.  pp. 
150,  f)ll.,  p.  80,  2nd  ed. ;  Estrup,  Lineae  Topo- 
graphicae  Carthaginis  Tyrvae^  Havn.  1821;  Falbe, 
Jiecherches  sur  rEmplacement  de  Carthage^  Paris, 
1 835 ;  Dnreau  de  la  Malle,  Recherches  stsr  la  Topo- 
graphie  de  Carthage,  Paris,  1835;  Chateaubriand, 
itineraire,  vol.  iii.  p.  186;  Temple,  Excursions  «n 
'he  Mediterranean,  4^,  Lond.  1835;  Barth,  Wcm- 
'lertmgen  durch  die  KOstenlander  des  MiitelmeereSj 
vol.  i.  pp.  80,  foil.,  Berlin,  1849 ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde, 
vol.  i.  pp.  916,  foil.;  Awland,  1836,  Nos.  122, 124, 
128,  1837|  Nos.  110,  140 :  and  on  the  whole  sob- 
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ject,  the  admirable  dissertation  of  Heeren,  Ideenf 
vol.  ii.  pt  1,  or,  in  the  English  translation,  His- 
torical Researches  into  the  PotiUcs,  Intercourse, 
and  Trade  of  the  Ancient  Nations  of  Africa,  vol.  L 
pp.  21 — 285,  and  Appendix. 

III.  Foundation. — No  account  of  Carthage 
would  be  complete  which  should  pass  by  in  silence 
the  l^end  related  by  the  old  chroniclers,  and  adorned 
by  the  muse  of  Virgil;  how  Dido,  or  Elissa,  the 
daughter  of  a  king  of  Tyre,  escaped  from  the  power 
of  her  brother  Pygmalion,  with  the  treasures  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  had  murdered  her  husband,  and 
with  a  band  of  noble  Tyrians  who  shared  her  flight ; 
how,  having  touched  at  Cyprus,  and  carried  off 
thence  eighty  maidens  to  be  the  wives  of  her  fol- 
lowers in  their  future  home,  she  arrived  at  a  spot 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  marked  out  by  nature  for  the 
site  of  a  mighty  dty ;  how  she  entered  into  a  treaty 
with  the  natives,  and  purchased  from  them,  for  an  an- 
nual tribute,  as  much  land  as  could  be  covered  with  a 
bull's  hide,  but  craftily  cut  the  hide  into  the  thinnest 
strips  possible,  and  so  enclosed  a  space  of  22  stadia, 
and  on  this  ground  built  her  city,  which  afterwards, 
as  the  place  grew,  became  the  citadel,  and  retained 
in  its  name  Btbsa  (B^^a,  a  htdVs  hide),  the  me- 
mory of  a  bargain  which,  however  mythical,  has 
many  a  counterpart  for  deceitfulness  in  later  times ; 
how,  in  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  the  city,  its 
future  power  was  presaged  through  the  discovery, 
first  of  the  head  of  a  bull,  and  afterwards  of  that  of 
a  horae,  a  still  better  omen ;  how  the  city  grew  by 
the  influx  of  colonists  from  the  surrounding  country, 
and  by  the  friendship  of  the  older  Phoenician  settle- 
ments, especially  Utica;  how  its  growing  prosperity 
excited  the  envy  of  Hiarhas,  king  of  the  surrounding 
Libyans,  who  offered  Dido  the  choice  of  war  or  mar- 
riage ;  how,  debarred  from  the  latter  alternative  by 
her  vow  of  fidelity  to  her  late  husband,  but  urged 
to  embrace  it  by  the  importunities  of  her  people,  she 
stabbed  herself  to  death  before  their  eyes  on  a  funeral 
pyre  which  she  had  erected  to  her  husband's  honour; 
and  how  the  Carthaginians  enrolled  her  among  their 
deities  (Justin,  xviii.  4,  foil. ;  Virg.  Aen,  i. — iv., 
with  the  commentaries  of  Servius ;  Appiaiu  Pun.  1 ; 
Sll.  Ital.  Pitft.  I  ii. ;  Proeop.  B,  V.  ii.  10 ;  Eoseb. 
Chron,  U.  inf.  cit. ;  et  aUi ;  the  introduction  of 
Aeneas  into  the  story  is  Virgirs  poetic  version,  with- 
out any  foundation  in  the  original  legend  as  related 
by  the  historians).  Based  as  this  l^end  phunly  is, 
in  part  at  least,  on  old  traditions,  it  contains  some 
points  worthy  of  notice.  It  testifies  to  the  Tyrian 
origin  of  the  city,  and  to  its  inferiority  in  point  of 
time  to  Utica  and  other  Phoenician  cities  on  the 
coast:  it  indicates  that  the  impulse  which  originated 
the  colony  was  not  merely  commercial  actirity,  but 
civil  dissension  :  it  describes  the  relations  of  the 
new  colony  to  the  natives  and  older  colonists  in  a 
manner  perfectly  consistent  with  later  history,  as  to 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a  ooraparativdy 
civilized  race  of  Libyans  (comp..  Sallust.  Jtig.  21), 
from  whom  the  land  for  the  city  was  acquired  not 
by  conquest  but  by  a  peaceful  bargain,  the  tribute 
for  which  continued  to  he  paid  in  the  time  of  recorded 
history ;  and  as  to  the  friendsliip  and  support  of  the 
older  colonies.  The  part  of  the  tale  about  the  ox- 
hide is  a  mere  etymological  legend  arising  from  the 
hellenized  form  of  the  native  Phoenician  name, 
BozRA,  a  fortress.  [Comp.  Bobtra,  p.  425,  b.] 
It  may  be  wortli  while  to  mention  another  etymo- 
li^cal  legend,  which  ascribes  the  fbundation  c^  the 
city  to  Tynan  coknists  led  by  Ezoms,  A«iras,  or 
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Zorns,  and  Caichedon  (Philist.  op.  SyncdL  p.  172, 
8. 324,  Fr.  50,  ed.  Didot ;  Appian.  Pun.  1 ;  Euseb. 
Chrcn.  «.  a.  978).  Dido's  name,  and  that  of  the 
city  too,  are  also  given  in  the  form  of  Garthagena,  and 
Dido  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  Carchedon 
(YLmpBarfhm;  Synoell.  p.  183,  s.345).  The  name 
of  the  city  is  also  said  to  have  been  at  the  first  Origo 
(Sjnoell.  p.  181,  s.  340). 

All  writers  an  agreed  that  Carthage  was  a 
oolonj  of  Tyre,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  latest 
Phoemcian  settlements  on  the  African  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  (287  years  later  than  Utica,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle),  bnt  farther  than  this  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge  of  its  origin.  Begard  being  had 
to  the  traditions  of  its  peaoefnl  settlement,  luid  to 
the  earlier  establishment  of  great  commercial  dties 
by  the  Phoenicians  on  the  same  coast,  and  also  to  the 
fiict,  which  may  be  regarded  as  pretty  well  established 
(see  below),  that  the  city  was  founded  at  the  period 
of  the  highest  commercial  prosperity  of  Tyxe,  there 
would  seem  to  be  much  probability  in  the  conjectnre 
(Becker,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyklopadie)^  that 
the  ci^  originated  in  a  mere  emporium  (or,  in 
modem  language,  a  factory  j  like  that  in  which  the 
Anglo-Indiem  empire  had  its  first  beginning),  est»- 
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blished  jmntly  by  t&e  merchants  of  the  mother  city 
and  of  Utica,  on  acoonnt  of  the  convenience  of  its 
position ;  and  that  it  rose  into  importance  by  the 
natural  process  of  immigiation,  ftixn  Utica  espe- 
cially. 

Such  a  gradual  oriigin  would  in  part  acoonnt  for 
the  great  variety  of  datea  to  which  its  foundation  ia 
ascribed;  though  another  cause  of  this  variety  is, 
doubtless,  to  be  sought  in  the  assigned  date  from  which 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  have  made  thdr  oom- 
putati<H)8,  sometimes  from  the  fidl  of  Troy,  sometimes 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  sometimes  from  the 
commencement  of  tlie  Olympiads.  Besides  these,  and 
the  era  used  by  Ensebius,  namely,  from  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  there  is  an  important  computation,  from 
the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  which  Jo- 
sephus  givee  from  old  Phoenician  documents  |h^ 
served  in  his  time  at  Tyre,  as  well  as  from  Menander 
of  Ephesus. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  various  statements  in  one 
view,  they  are  here  presented  in  a  tabular  form, 
showing  the  dates  as  actually  given  by  the  several 
authorities,  and  also  the  corresponding  years  B.  c. 
To  facilitate  the  oompaiison,  the  dates  cf  the  eras 
themselves  are  also  stated. 


B.  C. 
[2015 

Ann.  Abr. 

Troy. 

Rome. 

Authoritiei. 

1 

Birth  of  Abbaham.   Euseb.  Common  date  b.  c.  2151.] 

1234 

50 

Appian.  JVffi.  1 

Philistns  places  it  about  the  same  time,  but  his  exact  date 
is  not  quite  dear.    Syncell.  p.  172.  s.  324. 

11184 
[1181 

0 

Taking  of  Trot.    Common  date.] 

835 

0 

Ditto.    Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  s.  a.] 

1038 

978 

143 

Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  $.  a.    38th  year  of  David^s  reign. 

1028 

133 

SyncelL  p.  181.  s.  340. 

1011 

1005 

Euseb.  Ckron.  Arm.  a.  a.    25Ui  year  of  Sdomon. 

878 

Common  date.    Solin.  30. 

862 

143  years  and  8  months  after  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple.    Joseph.  &  Ap.  L  17,  18;  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm. 
pt  I  pp.  173,  179,  181,  ed.  Aucher,  pp.  79,  82,  83,  ed. 
Mai;  Syncell.  p.  183.  s.  345.     - 

852 

1164 

Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  s.  a. 

845 

92 

In  the  700th  year  before  its  destroction  by  the  Romans. 
Liv.  Epit.  li. 

825 

72 

Trogas  Pompeins,  ap.  Justin.  xviiL  7;  Oros.  iv.  6. 

818 

65 

VeU.  Pater.  L  6. 

814 

Timaens,  ap,  Dionys.  HaL  i.  74,  F.  21,  ed.  Didot :  Rome 
and  Cartilage,  founded  about  the  same  time,  in  the  38th 
year  before  the  first  Olympiad. 

793 

40 

Serv.  ad  Fw^.  Aen.  iv.  459. 

[763 
L     0 

1263 

431 

0 

Foundation  of  Romr.] 

2015 

1184 

753 

Christian  Era.] 

IV.  SrruATioN. — A  general  description  of  that 
purl  of  the  coast  of  AMca  on  which  Carthage  stood 
has  been  given  under  Africa.  On  the  W.  side  of 
the  great  gulf  (anciently  called  Sinus  Carthaginiensis, 
and  now  G.  of  TVhmi),  formed  by  the  Apollinis  Pr. 
(C.  Forma)  on  the  W.  and  Mercnrii  Pr.  (C7.  Bon) 
on  the  E.,  there  is  a  line  of  elevated  ground  between 
the  salt  marsh  called  Sebcha-es-Suhtra,  on  the  N., 
and  the  Lagoon  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Tunit 
on  the  S.,  terminating  eastward  in  the  two  head- 
lands of  Roi  Ghamart  and  Bat  Sidi  Bou  Said  (or 
C.  Carthagej  or  Carthagena)^  of  which  the  former 
lies  a  little  NW.  of  the  Utter.  Bat  Ghamart  is 
above  300  feet  high,  C.  Carthage  above  400  foet. 


The  latter  lies  in  36^  52'  22"  N.  lat,  and  \QP  21' 
49"  E.  long.,  and  forms  the  culminating  point  of 
Uie  ridge  of  elevated  land  just  referred  to,  which 
sinks  on  the  W.  to  the  level  of  the  adjacent  plains. 
This  ridge  was  in  ancient  times  an  isthmus,  uniting 
the  peniieula  on  which  Carthage  stood  to  the  main- 
land. Its  breadth  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Cartilage  did  not  exceed  25  stadia  (2|  geog.  miles, 
Polyb.  L  73 ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  832),  which  still  cor- 
responds to  the  distance  in  some  places  between  the 
salt-marsh  on  the  K.  and  the  port  of  TVmar  on  the  S. 
The  width,  however,  must  have  been  much  less  at 
the  time  of  the  foondation  of  Carthage;  for  the  same 
causes  most  have  been  oontinnally  acting  to  enlarge 
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the  iiUimiu  u  tbcm  which  uldmilelj  eflecUd  iU 
unioD  on  the  N.  lide  with  Uw  nuunlHDd,  nunely, 
the  Bllatiil  depwita  of  the  rim  Mtjerdah  [Ba- 
ORADAb],  txti  the  casting  up  or  ailc  bj  the  hnx 
of  the  NW.  winds,  to  which  the  mast  of  the  gulf  is 
cfltposed  without  k  shelter.  Throngh  these  ijifLaeDces, 
the  se«  which  wished  the  peninsula  on  tlio  N.  lus 
been  ciioTeri«d  putly  into  the  ult^nunh  alresdj 
Bentimed,  end  putly  into  firm  land,  npon  which 
the  Tillige  of  El-Meria  (i.  e.  tit  Fori),  sdonied  with 
the  Tiliss  of  tbo  Tuniaiuu,  beus  witoesa  bj  its  name 
to  lite  change  that  has  taken  pbce ;  and  bj  the  same 
(auso,  the  port  or  hay  of  Tuaii,  once  a  deep  and  open 
harboar.  has  been  converM  into  a  mere  lajjoon,  with 
onlj  6or  7  il,  of  water,  and  a  narrow  entranco  called 
Fum^-Halk  or  Halk-tl-Wad,  i.  e.  Tkroat  0/  the 
liita;  or  Golttla,  i.e.  the  Gvilit.  (Shaw,  p.  l&O, 
p.  SO,  2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Waadenuigea,  ^c,  pp.  7!, 
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80—83,  192.)  Dr.  Honry  BaOh,  tlie  t*t«t  and 
best  describer  of  the  ute,  is  inclined  lo  beliere  that 
the  whale  isthmus  is  ef  late  fonnation,  and  that  tlie 
penmsnla  once  presented  the  appwance  of  two 
islande,  formed  by  the  heights  of  Rat  Ghamart  and 
C.  CarAage;  a  oonjcclare  whicli  lemaiiis  to  be 
teetod,  ea  its  antbor  rfiservHS  by  geujogical  inve*- 
tjgations.  On  one  lude,  however,  namely,  at  the 
SE.  eitremitir  of  the  peoinsnla,  between  C.  Carlioffe 
and  the  montb  of  the  barbour  of  Ttmii,  tbe  conmts 
of  the  golf  hare  not  oily  kept  the  coast  ckar  of 
depout,  but  haie  caused  an  encn»chnient  of  the  ee* 
apod  the  laud,  so  that  niina  are  here  found  under 
water  Co  the  extent  of  nearly  3  furlongi  in  len^, 
and  a  farhmg  or  raore  in  breadth  (Shaw,  L  c). 
Shaw  cBtiniatea  tbe  whole  ditnit  ef  the  peniasula  at 
30  miles. 
On  this  cunmandipg  ipoC,  joat  when  the  African 
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eoost  juts  odt  Into  the  yery  centre  of  the  Mediter- 
nmeani  and  approaches  nearest  to  the  opposite  coast 
of  Sicily;  between  the  old  Phoenician  colonies  of 
Utica  and  Tunis  (Polyb.  i.  73),  and  in  sight 
of  both ;  stood  the  successive  Panic,  Boman,  Van- 
dal, mid  Byzantine  cities,  which  have  borne  the 
renowned  name  of  Gartiiaoe  ;  bat  not  all  of  them 
within  the  same  limits.  The  details  of  the  topo- 
graphy are  much  dispated  ;  and  their  discussion 
will  lie  best  postponed  to  the  end  of  this  article. 
Meanwhile  the  position  of  the  peninsula,  and  its 
relation  to  the  surrounding  sites  will  be  seen  from 
the  subjoined  map,  which  gives  an  outline  of  the 
whole  region  known  under  the  Bomans  as  Zbu- 

OITAKA. 

V.  History  ahd  Antiquities.  —  The  history 
of  Carthage  is  so  intem-oven  with  the  general  course 
of  ancient  history,  especially  in  the  parts  relating 
to  its  wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  wilh  the 
Bomans,  that  it  would  be  alike  impracticable  and 
superfioons  to  narrate  it  here  with  any  approach  to 
fulness.  We  can  only  attempt  a  brief  sketch,  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  reader  from  the  well-known  his- 
tories of  Greece  and  Bome.  The  great  work  of 
composing  a  special  history  of  Carthage,  worthy  of 
the  present  state  of  ancient  scholarship,  remains  to 
be  performed  by  some  one  who  may  superadd  to  a 
peiiect  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Boman  history  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  kmguage  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  Semitic  races,  and  a  vast  power  of 
critical  research.  The  History  of  CartAage  is  usu- 
ally divided  into  three  periods: — the^rs^  extending 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  beginning  of 
the  wars  with  Syracuse,  in  b.  c.  480,  and  ending 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  the  Greeks 
under  Gdon  at  Himera  (but  see  just  below);  the 
second  from  this  epoch  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
wars  with  Bome,  b.  a  480 — 265 ;  the  third  b  occu- 
pied with  the  Boman,  or  (as  they  are  usually  called, 
from  the  Boman  point  of  view)  the  Pume  WarSj 
and  ends  with  the  destruction  of  the  city  in  b.  c. 
146.  It  seems  a  far  better  arrangement  to  extend 
the  first  period  down  to  b.  c.  410,  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians resumed  those  enterprises  m  Sicily  to  which 
the  battle  of  Himera  had  given  a  complete  check; 
and  thus  to  include  in  one  view  the  great  develop- 
ment of  their  power.  The  second  period  will  then 
be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  her  struggle  with  the 
Greeks,  during  which  her  empire  was  not  materially 
increased,  and  her  decline  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
begun.  The  third  period  is  that  of  her  ^  Decline 
and  FalL"  To  these  must  be  added  the  history  of 
the  restored  city  under  the  Bomans,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Byzantine  role,  down  to  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, and  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Arabs 
m  A.D.  698.  In  round  numbera,  and  allowing  for 
the  uncertainty  of  Uie  date  of  the  original  founda- 
tion, the  histories  of  the  two  cities  fill  Uie  respective 
spaces  of  750  and  850  years. 

i.  First  Period —  Extension  of  the  Carthaginian 
Empire,  9th  century — 410  b.  o. —  The  first  period 
is  by  &r  the  most  interesting,  but  unfbrtmiately  the 
nuwt  obecuie,  from  the  want  of  native  authorities. 
It  embraces  the  important  questions  of  the  Internal 
Constitution  and  Resources  of  the  State,  its  Comr- 
merce,  Colonies^  and  Conquests^  and  its  Relations 
to  the  surrounding  Native  Tribes^  to  the  older  PAoe- 
nician  Colonies,  and  to  its  own  Mother  City. 

1.  Relations  to  the  Mother  C%.  — With  respect 
to  Tyre,  Carthage  seems  to  have  been  almost  from  its 
foundation  independent;  but  the  sacred  bond  wldch 
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united  a  colony  to  her  metropolis  appears  to  have 
been  carefully  observed  on  both  sides.  For  we  find 
the  Tyrians  refusing  to  follow  Cambyses  when  he 
meditated  to  attack  Carthage  by  a  naval  expedition 
(b.o.  523),  and  appealing  to  the  mighty  oaths  by 
which  their  paternal  relation  to  her  was  sanctified. 
(Herod,  iii.  17 — 19.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
second  conunercial  treaty  with  Bome,  b.c.  348,  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  are  **  the  Carthaginians,  Ty- 
rians, XJticeans,  and  their  allies."  (Polyb.  iii.  24: 
where  the  idea  that  either  Tysdrus  or  some  unknown 
Tyrus  in  Africa  is  intended  is  merely  an  arbitraiy 
evasion  of  an  imaginary  difSculty.)  Again,  we  find 
the  Tyrians,  when  attacked  by  Alexander,  turning 
their  eyes  naturally  towards  Carthage,  firet  as  a 
source  of  aid,  and  afterwards  as  a  place  of  refoge, 
whither  the  women  and  children  and  old  men  were 
actually  sent  (Diod.  xvii.  40,  41 ,  46 ;  Q.  Curt.  iv. 
2.)  The  religious  supremacy  of  the  mother  city 
was  acknowl^ged  by  an  annual  offering  to  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  of  a  tithe  of  all  the  reve- 
nues of  Carthage,  as  well  as  of  the  booty  obtained  in 
war  (Justin,  xviii.  7);  a  custom,  it  is  true,  omitted 
in  the  period  of  prosperity,  but  at  once  resorted  to 
again  under  the  pressure  of  cahunities,  which  were 
ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  neglected  deity.  (Diod. 
XX.  14.) 

2.  First  steps  towards  Supremacy, — At  what 
time,  and  from  what  causes,  Carthage  began  to  ob- 
tain her  decided  pre-eminence  over  the  other  Phoe- 
nician colonies,  is  a  point  on  which  we  have  no  ade* 
quate  information.  Much  must  doubtless  be  ascribed 
to  her  site,  which,  we  may  assume,  was  discovered 
to  be  better  than  those  even  of  Utica  and  Tunes;  and 
something  to  the  youthful  enterprise  which  natu« 
rally  distinguished  her  as  the  ktest  colony  of  Tyre. 
The  conquests  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings 
in  Phoenicia,  and  their  repeated  attacks  on  Tyre 
[Tykus],  would  naturally  drive  many  of  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  old  country  to  seek  a  new  abode  in  the 
colonies,  and  especially  in  the  most  recent,  the 
strength  of  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  receive 
a  new  development  from  the  dimini^ed  power  of  the 
metropolis;  and,  as  the  Greek  maritime  states  ob- 
tained much  of  the  lost  commerce  of  Tyre  in  the 
Levant,  so  would  Carthage  in  the  West  But  the 
want  of  historical  records  prevents  our  tracing  the 
steps  of  this  transference  of  power. 

3.  Relations  to  the  older  Phoenician  Colonies,  — 
A  like  obscurity  surrounds  the  relations  of  Carthage 
to  the  older  Phoenician  oolcmies  of  N.  Africa,  such 
as  Utica,  Tunes,  Hippo,  Leptis  (the  Greater  and 
the  Less),  Hadrumktum,  and  others;  all  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period,  like  Car- 
thage herself,  practically  independent  of  the  mother 
country ;  and  all  of  whidi  are  found,  in  the  historical 
period,  acknowledging,  in  some  sense,  the  supremacy 
of  Carthage.  But  that  supremacy  was  not  an  abso- 
lute dominion,  but  rather  the  headship  of  a  con- 
federacy, in  which  the  leading  state  exercised  an 
undefined,  but  not  always  undisputed,  controul  over 
tlie  other  members,  whose  existence  as  independent 
states  seems  always  to  have  been  recognised,  however 
much  their  rights  may  have  been  invaded.  The 
treaties  with  Bome,  already  referred  to,  mention  the 
allies  of  Carthage,  by  which  we  can  hardly  be  wrong 
in  understanding  these  cities,  which  therefore  were 
not  subjects.  In  the  case  of  Utica  especially,  it  is 
remarkable  that  her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
first  treaty;  but  in  the  second,  she  appeara  on  an 
equality  with  Carthage,  as  one  of  the  contracting 
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powers;  which  obviotislx  suggests  that,  in  the  in- 
terval, changes  had  beoi  effected  in  the  position  of 
the  allies  towards  Carthage,  which  Utica  alone  had 
Buccessfhlly  resisted.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  all  these 
dties,  except  Utica,  had  been  rendered  tributary  to 
Carthage,  thongh  preserving  thdlr  manicipal  organi- 
zation. Leptis  Parva,  for  example,  paid  the  enor- 
mous assessment  of  a  talent  a  daj,  or  365  talents 
every  year.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  62.)  The  period  during 
which  the  change  took  place  must  have  been  that 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Himera,  when,  induced 
by  that  defeat  to  abandon  for  a  time  her  projects  of 
further  conquests  in  Sicily,  she  turned  her  attention 
to  the  consolidation  of  her  power  at  home.  As  for 
Utica,  to  the  very  latest  period  of  the  existence  of 
Oartlui,ge,  she  retained  her  separate  political  exist- 
ence, in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  side  with 
Rome  against  Carthage,  and  to  take  her  place  as  the 
cajMtal  of  the  new  Roman  province  of  Africa. 

The  temper  in  which  Carthage  used  her  supre- 
macy over  these  allies  is  one  of  those  points  in  her 
history  on  which  we  need  the  guidance  of  more  im- 
partial authorities  than  we  possess.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  accuse  her  of  arrogance  and  oppres- 
sion ;  and  we  can  easily  believe  that  she  pursued  the 
selfish  policy  of  a  commercial  aristocracy.  In  the 
hour  of  danger  from  the  revolts  of  her  African 
subjects,  some  of  the  chief  Phoenician  cities  re- 
fused to  abandon  her;  but  thdr  support  may  have 
been  prompted  by  the  motive  of  common  safety. 
They  were  faithful  to  her  cause  in  the  Second  Punic 
War,  but  in  the  Third  most  of  them  deserted  her. 
Their  fidelity  in  the  former  case  is  more  to  tlie  credit 
of  her  rale  than  their  ultimate  defection  is  against 
it;  for  her  cause  in  the  final  struggle  was  so  hope> 
less,  that  self*  interest  is  a  sufficient  motive  for  the 
course  th^  pursued  in  abandoning  her.  But.  even 
then,  exampks  of  fidelity  were  by  no  means  wanting; 
and  while  the  rewards  obtained  by  Utica  attest  the 
selfish  motives  «f  her  defection,  the  severe  penalties 
inflicted  on  the  allies  of  Carthage  show  that  her 
deepest  danger  had  called  fwth  proofs  of  attachment 
to  her,  which  indicate  better  antecedents  than  mero 
oppression  on  the  tme  side,  and  resentment  on  the 
other. 

But  howea«r  exaggerated  the  statements  of  her 
enemies  may  be,  and  however  little  their  own  con- 
duct gave  ibbem  the  right  to  become  accusers;  to 
deny  tiut  they  contain  much  truth  would  not  only 
he  contrary  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  but  inconsistent 
with  all  we  know  of  the  maxims  of  government  pur- 
sued by  even  the  best  of  ancient  states.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  to  distinguish,  in  such  statements,  what 
refers  to  her  Phoenician  allies,  and  to  her  African 
subjects:  the  strongly  condemnatory  evidence  of 
Polybius,  for  example,  applies  primarily  to  her  treat- 
ment of  the  latter;  though  the  former  may  possibly 
be  included  under  the  denomination  of  reus  irSXtai. 
(Polyb.  L  72.)  On  the  whole,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  case  of  Leptis  gives  a  fair  example  of  that  of  the 
Phoenician  allies;  and  that  the  chief  hardship  they 
endured  was  the  exaction  of  a  heavy  tribute,  which 
their  commerce  enabled  tiiem,  however  reluctantly, 
to  pay. 

4.  Beiatioiu  to  the  Peoples  of  ^/rico.— With 
respect  to  the  native  tribes,  we  must  qirefully  observe 
the  distinction,  which  is  made  both  by  Herodotus  and 
Polybius,  between  those  who  had  fixed  abodes  and 
who  practised  agriculture,  and  those  who  were  still 
in  the  nomad  state.  This  distinction  is  confirmed 
by  the  curious  tradition  already  mentioned  as  pre- 
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served  by  SaDnst  (Jvgurik.  18);  but  it  is  probably 
to  be  accounted  for,  not  by  referring  the  two  peoples 
to  a  different  origin,  but  by  a  regard  to  the  different 
ctrcnmstanoes  of  those  who  roamed  over  the  scat- 
tered  oases  of  the  desert  and  semi-desert  regions,  and 
those  who  inhabited  the  fertile  districts  in  the  valley 
of  the  Bagradas  and  the  terraces  above  the  N.  coast. 
(Comp.  Africa  and  Atlas.)  Herodotas  distinctly 
assigns  the  river  Triton,  at  tiie  bottom  of  the  Lesaer 
Syrtis,  as  the  boundary  between  the  Libyans  who 
were  nomads,  and  those  who  had  fixed  abodes  and 
tilled  the  land;  the  former  extending  from  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  latter  dwell- 
ing in  the  districts  afterwards  known  as  Byzacium 
and  Zeugitana,  a  portion  of  which  districts  formed 
tho  <nriginal  territory  of  Carthage.  All  these  tribes 
are  included  by  Herodotus  under  the  general  name 
of  Libyans ;  the  several  peoples,  whether  nomad  or 
agricultural,  being  called  by  their  specific  names, 
such  as  AusEXSBS,  Maxyes,  Zavkcbs,  GrzAirrEs, 
&C.  The  distinction  runs  through  the  whole  Car- 
thaginian history,  although  different  names  are  u^ 
to  mark  it  Polybius  applies  the  name  of  LtbtfOfts 
to  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
inhabitants  of  the  original  Carthaginian  territory  ; 
while  he  designates  the  free  people  of  Africa,  who 
served  in  their  armies  as  mercenaries,  by  the  collec- 
tive name  derived  from  their  mode  of  life,  Nomadt 
or  Nionidiana;  still  calling  each  tribe  by  its  proper 
name.  That  he  does  not,  lUce  Herodotus,  distinguish 
those  also  whom  he  calls  Libyans  in  general  by  the 
specific  names  of  their  tribes,  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  Uiat  their  very  names  had  been  lost  in  their 
complete  subjection  to  Carthage.  The  new  position 
taken  up  by  certain  of  these  nomad  tribes,  under  Ma- 
sinissa  and  other  chieftains,  in  the  later  period  of  the 
Punic  Wars,  gave  a  territorial  sense  to  the  Numidian 
name ;  but  the  primary  distinction,  which  we  have 
here  to  obserre,  was  between  tiie  comparatively  civi- 
lized tribes  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium,  with  fixed 
abodes  and  agricultural  pursuits,  whom  Polybius 
calls  LSbyane,  and  the  Nomad  tribes  who  surrounded 
them  on  the  £.,  the  S.,  and  the  W. 

a.  The  Libyans,  —  With  tiie  former  the  Cartiia- 
ginians  were  of  course  brought  into  contact  from 
then*  first  settlement  on  the  tongue  of  land,  for  which 
traditi(m  assures  us  they  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Li- 
byans even  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes  (Justin  xviii.  5).  But  such  a  relation  could 
no  more  be  permanent  than  the  treaties  of  white  men 
with  American  Indians.  As  they  increased  in 
strength,  the  Carthaginians  not  only  ceased  to  pay 
the  tribute,  but  reduced  the  Libyans  to  entire  sub- 
jection. The  former  lords  of  the  country,  driven 
back  from  the  coast  and  pent  up  in  the  interior, 
tilled  the  soil  for  the  profit  of  their  new  masters, 
whether  as  tenants  or  still  as  nominal  owners  we 
know  not,  nor  does  it  matter,  for  all  that  they  might 
call  their  own  was  held  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign  state.  They  were  subject  to  the  caprice 
of  Carthaginian  officers,  and  to  any  exaction  of 
money  and  men  which  tiie  exigencies  of  Carthage 
might  seem  to  demand.  Their  youth  fanned  the 
only  regular  army  (as  distinguished  from  mercena- 
ries) which  Cartlutge  possessed ;  and,  as  a  specimen 
of  their  taxation,  they  were  made,  in  the  first  Punic 
War,  to  contribute  fifty  per  cent  on  the  produce  of 
their  land,  while  those  of  them  who  inhabited  t^ 
cities  had  to  pay  twice  their  former  amount  of  tribute. 
No  respite  or  remission  was  given  to  the  poor,  but 
tiieir  persons  were  seized  in  default  of  payment  Their 
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wieafiineBS  under  this  heavy  yoke  is  shown  by  the 
ardour  with  whioh  they  joined  the  uercenaiy  soldiers 
in  their  revolt  from  Carthaf;;e.    (Polyb.  i  72.) 

This  relation  is  oontinoally  dwelt  npon,  not  only 
as  the  main  cause  of  the  min  of  Carthage,  bat  as  a 
decided  proof  of  her  short-sighted  policy.  On  this 
point  Arnold  has  the  following  excellent  remarks 
iHiitory  of  Rome,  vol  i.  pp.  480,  foU.}:  —  "  The 
contrast  between  Carthage  exercising  absolate  do- 
minion over  her  African  subjects,  uid  Borne  sur- 
rounded by  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies,  and  gradually 
communicating  more  widely  the  rights  of  «itixen8hip, 
so  as  to  change  alliance  into  union,  has  been  often 
noticed,  and  is  indeed  quite  snfScient  to  account  for 
the  issue  of  the  Punic  Wars.  But  this  diffiarence 
was  owing  rather  to  the  good  fortune  of  Bome  and 
to  the  ill  fnrtune  of  Carthage,  than  to  the  wisdcnn 
and  liberality  of  the  one  and  the  narrow-mindedness 
of  the  other.  Bome  was  placed  in  the  midst  of 
people  akin  to  herself  both  in  race  and  language  ; 
Carthage  was  a  solitary  settlement  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  Carthaginian  language  nearly  resembled  the 
Hebrew;  it  belonged  to  the  Semitio  or  Aramaic 
family.  Who  the  native  Africans  were,  and  to  what 
fitmfly  their  language  belonged,  are  among  the  most 
obscure  questbns  of  ancient  history. . .  But  whatever 
may  be  discovered  as  to  the  African  subjects  of  Car- 
thage, they  were  become  so  distinct  frain  their  mas- 
ters, even  if  they  were  originally  sprung  from  a 
kmdred  race,  that  the  two  people  (peoples)  were 
not  likely  to  be  melted  together  into  one  state,  and 
thus  they  remained  always  in  the  unhappy  and  sus- 
picious relation  of  masters  and  of  slaves,  rather  than 
in  that  of  fellow-dtizens  or  even  of  allies.'* 

b.  The  LUbyphoemdaM,  —  Besides  these  pure 
native  Libyans,  another  race  grew  up  in  the  land 
round  Carthage  (in  Zeugitana  and  perhaps  on  the 
coast  of  Byzadum),  from  the  mixture  of  the  natives 
with  the  Phoenician  settlers,  or,  as  Movers  supposes, 
with  a  Canaanitish  population,  akin  in  race  to  the 
Phoenicians,  but  of  still  earlier  settlemeut  in  the 
country.  (IHod.  xx.  55 ;  Movers,  Geseh.  d.  Phoeni' 
sier,  voL  ii.  pt  ii.  pp.  435—455,  ap.  Grote,  vol.  x. 
p.  543.)  Of  these  half-caste  people,  called  Liby- 
phoenidans  (Aiffv^fyuccs),  our  information  b  but 
scanty.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occu- 
piers and  cultivatorB  of  the  rich  land  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  dty,  especially  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bagradas ;  while  the  Libyans  in  the  &,  towards 
the  lake  Triton,  remained  so  free  from  Phoenician 
or  Punic  bkx)d,  that  they  did  not  even  understand 
the  Phoenician  language.  (Polyb.  iii.  3d.)  Like 
all  half-castes,  however,  the  Libyphoenic<ans  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  with  suspidon  as  well  as  fa- 
vour :  and  means  were  devised  to  dispose  of  their 
growing  numbers  with  advantage  to  the  state  as 
well  as  to  themselves,  by  sending  them  out  as  the 
settlers  of  distant  colonies,  in  Spain,  for  instance, 
and  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Straits. 
(Scymn.  195,  196.)  The  voyage  of  Hanno,  of 
which  we  still  possess  the  record,  had  for  its  object 
the  establishment  of  30,000  Libyphoenidan  colonists 
on  the  last-named  coast  (Hanno,  PeripL  p.  1 ;  comp. 

LlBYPHOBNICES.) 

The  region  occupied  by  the  people  thus  described, 
and  entirely  subject  to  Cartilage,  never  extended 
further  than  tlie  lake  of  Triton  on  the  S.,  nor  than 
Hippo  Begins  (if  so  far)  on  the  W. ;  and  this  dis- 
trict may  \henhn  be  considered  as  the  territory  of 
Carthage^  properly  so  called,  the  irtpioucis  of  the 
dty,  as  a  Gre^  would  say.    It  included  at  first  the  | 
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district  of  Zeugitana,  and  afterwards  Byzacinm  also, 
and  corresponded  very  nearly  to  the  present  Begency 
of  Tunii.  (Respectmg  the  precise  boundaries,  see 
further  under  Afbica,  p^  68.)  Its  inhabitants  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  people  of  Cartnage  herself  and 
the  other  Phoenician  colonies,  the  native  Libyans 
who  were  not  nomads,  the  mixed  race  of  Libyphoe- 
nidans,  and  further,  the  people  of  colonial  settle- 
ments which  the  Carthaginians  established  fiom 
time  to  time  on  the  lands  of  the  district,  as  a  means 
of  providing  for  her  poorer  dtizens,  to  whom  the 
Libyan  cultivators  were  asdgned  wil^  their  lands. 
(Arist  PoUL  iL  8.  §  9,  vL  3.  §  5.)  «  This  pro- 
vision for  poor  citizens  as  emigrants  (mainly  analo- 
gous to  the  Boman  colonies),  was  a  standing  feature 
in  the  Carthaginian  political  system,  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  obviating  discontent  among  their 
town  population  at  home,  and  of  keeping  watch  over 
their  dependencies  abroad."  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
voL  X.  p.  545.)  All  these,  except  the  Phoenician 
dties,  were  in  absolute  subjection  to  Carthage.  The 
marvellous  density  of  the  population  within  these 
limits  is  shown  by  the  statement  that,  even  in  the 
last  period  of  her  decline,  just  before  the  third  Punio 
War,  when  she  had  been  stripped  of  all  her  posses^ 
sions  W.  of  the  Tusca  and  E.  of  the  Triton,  Car- 
thage still  possessed  300  tributary  dties  in  Libya. 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.833.) 

c  The  Nomadi, — ^Beyond  these  limits,  along  the 
coast  to  the  £.  and  to  the  W.,  m  the  valleys  of 
the  Atlas,  and  in  the  oases  of  the  half- desert 
country  behind  the  sea-b(»rd,  from  the  Pillais  of 
Hercules  and  the  W.  coast  to  the  frontier  of  Cy- 
renaica,  the  knd  was  possessed  (except  where  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  colonies  were  founded,  and 
even  in  such  cases  up  to  their  very  walls)  by  the 
Nomad  tribes,  whom  Carthage  never  attempted  to 
subdue,  but  who  were  generally  kept,  by  money  and 
other  influences,  in  a  sort  of  rude  and  loose  alliance. 
They  were  of  service  to  Carthage-  in  three  ways : 
they  furnished  her  army  with  mereenaiy  soldiers, 
especially  with  the  splendid  irr^ular  cavaky  of 
whose  expldts  we  read  so  much  in  the  Punic  Wars: 
they  fbnned,  on  the  £.,  a  bulwark  against  Cyrene: 
and  they  carried  on  the  important  land  traffic  with 
the  countries  on  the  IGger  and  the  Nile,  which  was 
a  chief  source  of  Carthaginian  wealth.  The  nomad 
tribes  of  the  country  between  the  Syrtes  were  th»e 
most  intimately  connected  with  Cartilage.  It  may 
be  added  that  Diodorus  expressly  divides  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Libya  (meaning  the  part  about  Carthage) 
into  four  races,  namely,  the  Phoenicians  who  in- 
habited Carthage ;  the  Libyphocniciflns,  of  whom  his 
account  is  unsatis&ctory ;  the  Libyans,  or  ancient 
inhabitants,  who  still  (in  the  time  of  Agathocles) 
formed  a  majority  of  the  population,  and  who  bore 
the  greatest  hatred  to  Caithage  for  the  severity  of 
her  rule ;  and  hteUy  the  Nomads,  who  mhabited  the 
great  extent  of  Libya,  as  far  as  the  deserts.  (Diod. 
XX.  55.) 

5.  Coioniei  of  Carthage  m  Africa. —  It  is  evident 
that  the  rule  of  Carthage  over  the  settled  Libyans, 
and  her  influenoe  over  the  Nomads,  would  liave  been 
confined  within  the  limits  of  her  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, but  for  the  system  of  colonization,  which 
g:ave  her  at  least  the  appearance  of  imperial  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  N.  coast  of  Africa,  W.  of  Cyre- 
naica.  The  original  purpose  of  her  colonies,  as  of 
every  other  part  of  her  proceedings,  was  c<Hnmerdal; 
and  accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  those  alrvady 
referred  to  as  established  in  her  immediate  territory 
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for  her  poor  citizens,  they  were  all  on  or  near  the 
coast.     The  most  important  of  them  were  those  on 
.the  £.  coast  of  Byzaciam,  and  along  the  shores  from 
the  Lesser  to  the  Greater  Sjrtis,  which  were  called 
pre-eminently  the  Emporla.  (t^  'E/iis-opeia  or  *Efi- 
ir6piaj  Polyb.  i.  82,  iii.  23 ;  Appian,  Pun.  72 ;  Liv. 
xxziv.  62),  and  which  were  so  nomerons  as  to  give 
the  Carthaginians  complete  commercial  pcwsession  of 
the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  the  proper  territorial  pos- 
session of  which  was  comparatively  worthless  from 
the  physical  character  of  the  region.     The  colonies 
on  tlie  W.  portion  of  the  coast,  known  as  the  Urbes 
Mktaoonitae  (at  MfrayvviTot  ir6\(is)y  were  more 
thinly  scattered:   their  number  and  positions  are 
noticed  under  Maurettania  and  Numidia.   Besides 
their  oommereial  importance,  these  colonies  formed 
so  many  points  of  command,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree according  to  their  strength  or  skill,  over  the 
nomad  tribes;  they  contributed  regularly  to  the  reve- 
nue of  the  mother  city,  and  bore  the  chief  expense  of 
lier  wars.   They  contributed  4000  men  to  the  armies 
of  tlie  republic;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  often 
needed  aid  from  tho  mother  city  in  their  contests 
with  the  neighbouring  barbarians.     Manv  of  the 
cities  on  this  coast  were  colonics,  not  of  Carthage, 
but  of  Pboenioia,  and  their  submission  to  Carthage 
seems  never  to  have  been  with  much  good  will. 
None  of  them  seem  to  have  had  a  territory  of  any 
considerable  extent.     The  colonies  in  the  neighbour- 
huiid  ot  Carthage  were  in  stricter  subjection  to  her, 
as  is  denoted  by  the  application  of  them  of  the  sig- 
nificant Greek  tenn  irc;Mot<cl8es,  tlie  colonies  in  gene- 
ral being  c<alled  at  vSKfir:  they  were  kept  nnforti- 
fiod,  and  hence  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader: 
Regulus  and  Agathocles,  for  example,  whose  opera- 
tions did  not  extend  beyond  Zeugitana,  are  said  each 
to  have  taken  about  200  of  them;  and  a  single  dis- 
trict, that  on  the  Tusca,  is  mentioned  as  containing 
50  towns.  (Dind.  xx.  17;  Appian,  Pim.  3,  68.) 

6.  Extent  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire  in  Africa. 
—  Thus,  at  a  period  little  subsequent  to  her  first 
distinct  appearance  on  tlie  stage  of  recorded  history, 
Carthage  possessed  an  imperial  authority,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  over  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  irom  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  bottom  ci  the  Great  Syrtis, 
a  space  reckoned  by  Polybias  at  16,000  stadia,  or 
160  geographical  miles.  (Polyb.  iii.  39;  comp. 
Scylax.  pp.  51,  52:  6oa  yiypavrai  TroKla-fxara  ^ 
4ljjr6pia  if  TTj  AiStqi^  4irb  rr}S  J^upriios  t^s  irap* 
*EaTfp(Bas  /J-^xpt  *HpaK\fla)y  arr}\oiv  i»  AiSvyi^ 
vdirra  ^(TtI  Kapxfi^oyieoi'.^  On  the  W.  her  power 
extended  over  her  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at 
least  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Atlas  range;  and  on 
the  E.,  after  a  long  contest  mth  Cyrene,  the  only 
foreign  power  with  which  she  came  into  contact  in 
Africa,  the  boundary  was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Syriis,  at  a  period  so  early  that  the  transac- 
tion had  already  acquired  a  mythic  character  in 
the  age  of  Herodotus.     [Arae  Philaenorum.] 

But  of  all  this  extensive  empire,  it  should  be  care- 
fully remembered,  the  only  part  immediately  and 
entirely  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Carthage  was  the 
territory  which  extended  S.  of  the  city  to  a  distance 
of  about  80  geographical  miles,  and  the  boundaries 
of  which  were  ab)ut  the  same  as  those  of  Zeugi- 
tana; and  further  S.  the  strip  of  coast  along  which 
lay  BrzACiUM  and  the  Emporia.  These  two  dis- 
tricts comprised  nearly  all  the  reliable  resources  of 
the  state.  Their  fertile  plains  were  cultivated  to 
the  highest  piti-h  under  the  eyes  of  the  nobles,  who 
were  always  famous  for  their  devotion  to  agriculture; 
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and  they  snpidied  the  greater  part  c(f  the  cam  re- 
quired for  the  consumption  of  the  city. 

7.  Earliest  Foreign  Conquest*.  —  Like  every 
other  great  commercial  state,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  Carthage  found  that  her  maritime 
enterprise  led  her  on,  by  an  inevitable  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  engage  in  foreign  conquests;  for 
effecting  which  she  possessed  remarkable  opportuni- 
ties. Surrounded  by  coasts  and  islands,  which  af- 
forded an  ample  scope  for  her  ambition;  supplied 
with  armies  firom  her  Libyan  subjects  and  nomad 
mercenaries,  she  had  likewise  the  advantage  of  that 
systematic  traditional  policy,  which  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  governments  composed  of  a  few  noble  fiir- 
milies,  and  in  which  the  very  steadfastness  with 
which  the  end  is  kept  in  view  is  a  motive  for  mode- 
ration in  its  pursuit.  The  end  was  the  dominion  of 
the  western  seas  for  the  purposes  of  her  oommeroe; 
and  to  it  the  means  employed  were  admirably 
adapted. 

Next  to  an  insular  position,  like  that  of  England, 
no  object  is  of  more  consequence  to  a  great  maritime 
power  than  the  possession  of  islands  in  the  great 
highways  of  maritime  intercourse;  affording,  as  they 
do,  stations  for  her  fleets  and  Victories,  cut  off  from 
those  attacks  of  powerful  neighbours,  and  tboee  in- 
cursions of  vast  and  wariike  peoples,  to  which  conti- 
nental settlements  arc  exposed.  Sensible  of  this,  the 
Carthaginians  turned  their  first  efforts  at  conquest 
upon  the  islands  of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  resisting 
the  temptation  presented  by  Spain  to  effect  terri- 
torial aggrandisement  on  a  much  Uu^er  scale.  Of 
these  enterprises  a  very  brief  notice  will  suffice  here, 
further  details  belonging  rather  to  the  articles  on  the 
respective  countries. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  expeditions  were 
naturally  attended  by  a  development  of  the  military 
power  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  manifested  itself 
in  successful  wars  with  the  Africans  at  home;  and 
also  that  they  brought  Carthage  into  collision  with 
foreign  powers,  and  gradually  involved  her  in  the 
wars  which  ended  in  her  ruin. 

Of  the  earliest  of  these  conquests  we  possess  no 
other  information  thui  the  brief  notices  in  Justin, 
according  to  whom  expeditions  were  undertaken 
both  to  Kelly  and  Sardinia,  about  the  first  half  of 
the  6th  century  B.C.,  under  a  general  whom  he 
calls  Malchus  (which  is  simply  the  Phoenician  for 
king)^  who  had  also  performed  great  exploits  against 
the  Africans.  After  considerable  successes  in  Sicily, 
Malchus  transported  his  forces  to  Sardinia,  where 
he  suffered  a  great  defeat,  and  was  in  consequence 
banished.  Upon  this  he  led  his  army  against  Car- 
thage, and  took  the  city,  but  made  a  moderate  use 
of  his  victory.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
was  accused  of  a  design  to  make  himself  king,  and 
was  put  to  death.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
first  foreign  wars  of  Carthage  are  associated  with 
the  first  attempt  to  overthrow  her  C(»istitutioQ. 
(Justin,  xviii.  7.) 

The  enterprise  of  Malciius  was  resumed  with  more 
success,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same  century,  by 
Maqo,  the  head  of  a  family  to  whom  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  indebted  at  the  same  time  for  the  ear- 
liest organization  of  their  military  resources,  and  tho 
foundation  of  their  foreign  empire.  (Justin,  xviii.  7 : 
"  Bute  [i/afc/io]  MagOj  imperator  necessity  cujus 
industria  et  opes  Carthaginiensiianj  et  imperii  fnes, 
et  bellicae  gloriae  taudes  crevenuU ;"  and  directly 
after,  "  Afago,  .  .  .  cum  primus  omnium^  ortUnaia 
disciplma   militari,    imperium   Poenorum   cond*- 
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di*$eir)  His  sons,  Hasdrubal  and  Hamilcaii, 
carried  on  tbe  wan  both  in  Sardinia  and  in  Africa. 
The  canse  of  the  latter  war  was  the  refusal  of  Car- 
thage to  continue  the  payment  of  tribute  or  ground- 
rent  for  their  city;  but  the  Africans  were  successful, 
and  the  Carthaginians  had  to  purchase  peace.  In 
Sardinia  the  Punic  arms  were  more  fortunate:  Has- 
drubal fell  in  battle,  after  holding  the  chief  military 
command  in  tbe  republic  (dictator)  eleven  times, 
and  enjoyed  four  triumphs.  He  left  the  command 
to  his  brother  Hamilcar,  who  afterwards  fell  in 
Sicily,  B.C.  480.  (Justin,  xix.  1.)  Each  brother 
left  three  sons,  who  continued  to  Imd  the  armies  of 
the  state,  and,  while  striving  to  extend  her  foreign 
possessions,  protected  her  at  home  ai;ainst  the  No- 
mads, and  compelled  the  Africans  at  length  to  remit 
the  ground-rent  for  the  city.  Their  names  were 
HiuiLco,  Hanno,  and  Gisco,  the  sons  of  Hamil- 
car; and  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Sappho, 
the  sons  of  HasdrubaL  The  details  of  their  actions 
are  not  rekted  further;  and  the  chronology  is  un- 
certain, resting  only  oo  the  probable  identification  of 
Justin's  Hamilcar  with  the  celebrated  commander 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Himera.  The  following 
were  the  earliest  foreign  conquests  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians:— 

(1.)  Sardima  was  their  earliest  province.  It  be- 
longed to  them  at  the  time  of  their  first  commercial 
treaty  with  Borne,  B.C.  509.  Ita  capital,  Caralis 
{Cagliari)t  and  SoLCiwere  founded  by  them.  The 
island  always  ranked  as  the  chief  among  their  foreign 
posturAions.  It  was  the  great  emporium  for  their 
trade  with  W.  Europe,  and  the  chief  source  of  their 
supply  of  com,  next  to  their  own  territory  in  Africa. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  worked  gold  and 
silver  mines  in  the  island,  and  that  they  obtained  from 
it  precioDs  stones.  They  guarded  idl  access  to  it 
widi  the  greatest  strictness.  The  Romans,  it  is  true, 
were  allowed  to  sail  to  it  by  the  first  treaty,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions ;  bnt,  by  the  second,  even  this  limited 
pennisrion  was  withdrawn,  and  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  802) 
informs  us  that  the  Carthaginians  sank  every  foreign 
ship  which  ventured  to  touch  at  the  island.  It  was 
occupied  by  a  garrison,  chiefly  of  mercenaries  ;  and 
wafi  governed,  like  the  other  foreign  possessions  of 
Carthage,  byan  officer  called  Boetharch(i3o^6apxof )» 
that  is,  the  commander  of  the  auxiliaries  (mercena- 
ries) in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  by  a  commander 
(o-TpoTiryiif),  specially  sent  out  from  Carthage. 
(Polyb.  L  79.)  As  the  Carthaginian  power  declined, 
their  possession  of  the  island  was  frequently  endan- 
gered by  revolts  of  the  mercenaries,  and  at  length  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  a  little  after  the 
end  of  the  Finit  Punic  War,  B.C.  237.  [Sardinia.] 

(2.)  Corsica  was  early  occupied,  as  Sardinia  also 
is  said  to  have  been,  by  the  Tyrrhenians ;  but  the 
Carthaginians  also  obtained  a  footing  in  it  very  early ; 
and  the  uni<»i  of  the  two  peoples  to  resist  the  enter- 
prizes  of  other  foreign  settlent  led  to  tlie  first  recorded 
oullision  of  Carthage  with  a  Greek  state ;  when  the 
combined  fleets  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
yielded  to  the  Phocaeans  of  Aleria  a  victory  so  dearly 
bought  that  the  conquerors  soon  afterwards  retired 
from  the  island,  B.C.  536.  [Albkia.]  The  power 
of  the  two  occupants  seems  to  have  long  been  pretty 
evenly  balanced,  but  that  of  Carthage  at  length  pre- 
railed.  In  b.c.  450,  Corsica  is  spoken  of  as  be- 
longing to  the  Tyrrhenians,  but  in  tlie  Punic  Wars 
it  appears  as  a  Carthaginian  province,  like  Sardinia, 
together  with  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Eoinans.   This  poor,  rugged,  and  storilc  island  could 
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not,  however,  be  compared  to  Sardinia  in  point  of  its 
value  to  its  possessors.     [Corsica.] 

(3.)  Sicily,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  the  military  enterprize  of  Carthage.  Phoe- 
nician colonies  existed  at  an  early  period  on  all  its 
coasts,  especially  on  the  commanding  promontories ; 
but  many  of  them  succumbed  to  the  steadily  advan- 
cing power  of  the  Greek  colonies;  till  the  Phoenicians 
only  retained  their  footing  on  the  W.  portion  of  the 
ishund,  Uieir  principal  settlements  being  Motta, 
Panormvs,  an4  Soloeis.  As  the  power  of  Tyre 
declined,  and  that  of  Carthage  grew,  these  colonies, 
like  others  in  the  W.  Mediterranean,  came  under  the 
power  of  the  latter  (Thucyd.  vi  2);  but  Carthage 
does  not  seem  to  have  founded  new  colonies  in  Sicily. 
She  appears  to  have  obtained  first  those  settlements 
which  were  nearest  to  her  (Thucyd.  L  c);  and  their 
proximity  to  her  resources  enabled  her  to  keep  them 
finom  fiilling  under  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  With 
this  firm  footing  in  the  island,  the  Carthaginians  pro- 
ceeded to  foment  the  dissensions  of  the  Greek  cities 
till  they  were  prepared  to  venture  on  a  great  battle  for 
the  supremacy.  They  had  already  been  engaged  in 
war  with  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  as  we  learn 
from  Gelon's  speech  to  the  Greek  envoys,  who  sought 
aid  from  him  against  the  threatened  Persian  inva- 
sion (Herod,  vii.  158)  ;  and,  when  they  saw  that 
that  invasion  was  about  to  furnish  the  Greeks  of 
the  mother*  country  with  full  occupation,  they  deter- 
mined on  a  grand  efibrt  against  the  Sicilian  colonies. 
An  occasion  was  furnished  by  the  expulsion  of  Te- 
rillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  a  city  in  amity  with  Car- 
thage, by  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  the  ally  of  Syra- 
cuse, about  B.C.  481.  Terillus  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Carthaginians,  who  sent  over  to  Panormus  a  fleet 
of  3000  ships  of  war,  which  disembarked  300,000 
men  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar,  b.c.  480. 
The  list  of  the  peoples  who  contributed  to  this  army, 
given  by  Herodotus,  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
tiie  extent  of  the  empire  and  alliances  of  Carthage 
at  this  epoch.  They  were  Phoenicians,  Libyans, 
Iberians,  ligyes  (Ligurians  from  the  Gulfs  of  Lyon 
and  (irenoa),  Helisyd  (which  Niebuhr  supposes  to 
mean  Volsci),  Santinians,  and  Corsicans.  Hamilcar 
laid  siege  to  Himnra:  Gelon  advanced  to  raise  the 
siege;  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Hamilcar  was 
slain  and  his  army  was  utterly  defeated.  (Herod,  vii. 
165—167  ;  Died.  xi.  21—24.)  This  great  battle 
of  Himoti  was  fought,  according  to  Herodotus,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  battle  of  Salamis ;  according  to 
Diodorus,  on  that  of  Thermopylae.  The  discrepancy 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the  Greeks,  ignorant 
of  the  exact  day  of  the  battle,  tried  to  improve  on  a 
coincidence  which  was  sufficiently  remarkable.  For 
Himera,  no  less  than  Salamis,  was  one  of  "  the  de- 
cisive battles  of  the  world;"  and  that  in  a  sense  of 
which  no  contemporary  could  form  the  least  anti- 
cipation. Had  the  event  of  the  day  been  different, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Carthaginian  empire  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  which  might  have  advanced  over  all  the  shores 
oi  the  Mediterranean.  (See  a  similar  observation, 
with  reference  to  a  later  period,  in  Polyb.  v.  104.) 
But,  as  it  was,  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  back 
upon  tlicir  old  limits  in  the  W.  part  of  the  island, 
and  they  seem  to  have  abandoned,  for  a  time,  fur- 
ther efforts  there,  and  to  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  complete  establishment  of  their  power 
in  Africa,  and  to  the  extension  of  their  colonies 
in  the  West.  They  did  not  resume  their  designs 
on  Sicily  till  b.  c.  410,  and  from  that  time  the 
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ware  with  the  Greek  colonies,  which  are  Uic  chief 
eventa  in  the  second  period  of  the  Carthaginian 
history,  fully  occupied  their  armies  until  Rome  had 
acquired  strength  to  engage  in  that  contest  which 
deprived  Carthage  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  at  last  of 
her  own  existence.     [SiciUA.] 

(4.)  The  Baiearic  and  smaller  islands^  most  of 
which  had  been  colonized  by  the  Phoenidans,  were 
all  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians  as  emporia  or 
factories.  [Balkares].  Among  the  smaller  islands 
referred  to,  were  Melita  (ifaZta),  G^ulos  (6k»o),  and 
Cercina  (JSTaribenaA),  besides  others  of  less  import- 
ance, as,  for  exaibple,  Lipara.  (Polyb.  L  24.)  These 
islands  afibrded  naval  stations  of  importance,  and 
some  of  them  furnished  valuable  articles  of  produce. 
Malta  was  made  the  seat  of  flourishing  manufactories, 
especially  of  fine  cloth.  In  fine,  we  are  distinctly 
told  by  Polybius  that  all  the  islands  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean  belonged  to  Carthage  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Punic  Wars.    (Polyb.  i.  10.) 

(5.)  Spam  was  long  an  object  of  peaceful  com- 
merce, rather  than  of  conquest,  to  the  Carthaginians. 
Phoenician  settlements  had  existed  on  its  shores 
from  a  time  earlier  than  history  records;  and  to 
these  Carthage  added  colonies  of  her  own ;  but  her 
relations  with  the  natives  were  peaceful,  and  she  does 
not  appear  to  have  attempted  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  till  after  the  loss  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 
But  around  her  colonies  and  marts  she  doubtless 
obtained  possession  of  considerable  tracts  of  land ; 
and  hence  Polybius  (^c.)  tells  us  that  "  many  parts 
of  Spain  "  belonged  to  her  when  she  entered  on  her 
contest  with  Rome.  The  Spanish  mines  were  a  most 
important  source  of  wealth  to  the  republic. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  rule  of  Car- 
thage over  her  foreign  possessions,  we  have  very 
little  information,  beyond  the  fad  that  the  oppres- 
sions of  their  governors  disposed  them  continually  to 
revolt  In  this  respect  their  sufferings  seem  to  have 
been  fiur  less  than  those  of  the  Roman  provinces ; 
but  they  were  likewise  borne  with  far  less  patience 
at  the  hands  of  a  state  whose  authority  was  sustained 
only  by  a  mercenary  soldiery,  who  were  themselves 
in  a  condition  of  chronic  discontent. 

8.  Foreign  Colonies. — Beyond  the  limits  of  the 
countries  or  districts  of  which  Carthage  took  pos- 
session, she  established  many,  colonies  on  distant 
shores,  to  serve  as  harbours  for  her  ships,  marts  for 
her  commerce,  and  outlets  for  her  surplus  population. 
These  settlements  occupied  many  points  on  the  coasts 
of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  not  only  in  Africa,  the 
islands,  and  Spain,  but  also  in  Gaul  and  Liguria 
(see  above) ;  and  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
tliey  extended  far  bo^  N.  and  S.  along  the  shores 
of  £urope  and  Africa,  and  into  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the  colonies  in  Africa  we  have 
liad  occasion  to  speak  in  describing  the  Carthaginian 
empire  in  that  continent  Especial  interest  attaches 
to  those  founded  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  by  Hanno, 
on  account  of  the  Greek  translation  which  we  still 
possess  oi  the  narrative  of  his  voyage,  which  he  sus- 
pended, on  his  return,  in  the  temple  of  Cronos  at 
Carthage  (Hudson,  Geographi  Graeci  MinoreSy 
vol.  i.  Oxon.  1798).  Simultaneously  with  this 
expedition,  another  ^vas  sent  out  under  Himilco  to 
explore  the  western  shores  of  Europe.  The  narrative 
of  this  voyage,  which  the  ancient  geographers  pos- 
sessed, has  been  lost  to  us ;  but  several  particulars 
of  it  are  preserved  in  the  Ora  Maritima  of  Festus 
Avienus,  and  some  of  the  chief  points  have  been 
noticed  under  Atlakticum  Makb.   Of  the  colonies 
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which  Himilcoj  like  Hanno,  doubtless  planted,  no 
traces  have  come  down  to  us :  the  suppo^tioD  that 
they  reached  as  far  as  the  British  islands  can  neither 
be  positively  accepted  nor  rejected  without  mare 
evidence  than  we  possess.  As  to  the  time  of  these 
two  great  expeditions,  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  thdr  leaders  were  the  Hanno  and  Hi- 
milco who  are  mentioned  by  Justin  (vid.  supra)  as 
sons  of  Hamilcar,  and  that  the  date  is  therefore 
about  the  end  of  the  6th  century  b.  g. 

9.  Helations  to  Foreign  States. — The  points  of 
connection  or  collision  between  Carthage  and  other 
states  during  this  first  period,  though  fisw,  are  Tery 
interesting. 

(1.)  Greeibf.— The  searfight  with  the  Phocaeans 
off  the  coasts  of  Corsica,  and  her  wars  with  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily,  have  already  been  nofcioed. 

(2.)  Persians. — The  time  of  her  great  enterprise 
in  Sicily  coincided  so  remarkably  with  the  attacks 
of  Persia  upon  Greece,  as  to  cause  some  of  the 
ancient  writers  to  ascribe  it  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Persian  kings.  Justin  (six.  1)  tells  of  an 
embassy,  which  Darius  I.  e«at  to  the  Carthaginians, 
in  the  assumpUon  of  that  supreme  authority  which 
he  was  at  Uie  same  time  claimipg  over  Greece, 
requiring  them  to  discontinue  the  offering  of  human 
sacrifices  and  the  practice  of  burying  their  dead 
instead  of  burning  them,  and  also  demanding  aid  in 
his  war  against  die  Greeks.  The  wars  of  Carthage 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes  furnished  her  with  a 
reason,  or  pretext,  for  refusing  the  desired  military 
aid ;  but,  not  to  offend  the  king,  she  readily  com- 
plied with  his  other  requests.  (The  well-ascertained 
inaccuracy  of  this  last  statement  is  an  example  of 
the  care  required  in  following  the  authority  of 
Justin.)  The  Persian  claim  of  supremacy  over 
Carthage,  as  a  colony  of  Tyre,  is  one  very  likely  to 
have  been  made ;  and  Ephorus  represents  the  Phoe- 
nicians as  united  with  the  Persians  in  another  eoh- 
bassy  whidi  Xerxes  sent  to  the  Carthaginians,  to 
induce  them  to  fit  out  a  great  fieet  against  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  so  to  disable  those 
colonies  from  affording  to  the  mother-country  that 
aid  which  she  was  at  the  same  time  seeking  at 
the  hands  of  Gelon.  (Ephor.  qp.  SehoL  PiuL  P^th. 
L  146,  Fr.  Ill,  ed.  Didot;  Died.  xi.  1,  2,  20.) 
Doubts  are  raised  respecting  the  whole  transactioa 
by  the  nlence  of  Herodotus ;  but,  at  all  events,  it 
would  seem  that  a  direct  request  from  Pexsia  waa 
not  needed  to  induce  the  Carthaginians  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  pushing  her  schemes  in  Sicily  when 
the  Greek  colonies  could  receive  no  aid  from  the 
mother-country.  That  the^r«(  wars  did  not  originate 
in  the  agreement  with  Xerxes  is  clear  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Justin,  and  from  the  allusion  made  bj 
Gelon,  in  his  reply  to  the  Greek  ambassadors,  to  a 
war  in  which  be  had  already  beeu  engaged  with 
Carthage  (Herod,  vii.  158).  The  war  thus  alluded 
to  would  seem  to  be  the  "  grave  bellum "  (Justin, 
xix.  1),  in  which  the  Greek  cities  made  a  united 
application  for  assistance  to  the  Spartans ;  but  we 
have  no  information  of  any  collision  from  this  canae 
between  Carthage  and  Sparta. 

(3.)  Cyrene.  —  Another  Grecian  state,  Cyrene, 
was  the  only  civilized  ndghboor  of  Carthage  in 
Africa;  but  they  wera  almost  separated  natorally 
by  the  deserts  which  come  down  to  the  sea-coast 
between  the  Svrtes;  and  the  only  collision  between 
them  was  the  obscure  and  petty  war  which  led  to 
the  settlement  of  their  frontier  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Syrtis.     [Akak  Piiilaicsiobum.] 
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(4.)  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  —  The  relations  of 
Cartilage  with  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  entirely 
cammerda],  and  chiefly  indirect,  as  will  be  seen 
presently.  Bat  that  mach  was  known  of  Carthage 
in  Egypt  may  be  inferred  from  the  incidental  notices 
of  Herodirfns,  who  no  doubt  obtained  his  information 
from  Carthaginians  in  Egypt. 

(5.)  Tyrrhettiatu.  —  On  the  side  of  Europe, 
Carthage  had  relations  with  other  peoples  besides 
the  Greeks.  The  Tyrrheniana  appear  as  her  allies 
in  Corsica;  and  Aristotle  alludes  incidentally  to 
well-known  treaties  between  the  two  peoples.  These 
treaties  evidently  arose  out  of  the  common  interests 
of  the  two  great  maritime  powers  of  the  W.  Medi- 
terranean, and  also  from  the  desire  of  Carthage  to 
protect  her^lf  by  treaties  against  the  piratical 
habits  of  the  Tyrrhenians.  (Anstot  PoiiL  iii.  5.  §§ 
10, 11 ,  where  the  threefold  description  deserves  atten- 
tion :  ovpO^kcu  Ttpl  r&¥  tiaayaylfioev  K<d  (r^f*J8o\a 
ircpl  roO  fiii  iJiuctiv  «rcJ  ypanpal  Tfpl  avfifjMxla^). 

(6.)  Rome, — Firtt  Treaty.  —  Somewhat  similar 
to  these  conventions  was  the  treaty  which  furnishes 
the  first  instance  of  any  relations  between  Bome 
and  Carthage.  This  celebrated  document  is  pre- 
served by  Polybius  (iii.  22),  who  tells  ns  that  it 
was  made  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Junius  Brutus 
and  M.  Horatius,  the  first  consuls  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  and  28  years  before  the  invasion 
rf  Greece  by  Xerxes,  that  is,  in  b.  c.  .509.  It  was 
still  preserved,  inscribed  on  tablets  of  bronze,  among 
the  archives  of  the  aediles  in  the  temple  of  Jove 
in  the  Capitol  (c  26),  but  itA  old  I^tin  idiom  was, 
in  some  passages,  hardly  mtelligible  to  the  most 
learned  antiquarians.  Its  substance  is  as  follows: — 
That  there  shall  lie  friendship  between  the  Romans 
and  their  allies,  and  the  Carthaginians  and  their  al- 
lies, on  these  conditions :  the  Romans  and  their  allies 
are  restricted  from  sailing  beyond  (i.  e.  to  the  W.  or 
S.  of )  the  Fair  Promontory  (rh  Kokbv  iucootHipiop), 
which  seems  here  to  indicate  the  Mercurii  Pr., 
C.  Bonj  the  £.  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage, 
rather  than,  as  elsewhere  in  Polybius,  Apollinis  Pr., 
C.  Farina,  its  W.  headland,  the  object  of  this 
restriction  being,  in  the  o]»nion  of  Polybius,  to  keep 
foreignem  from  a  ^are  in  the  trade  d  the  colonies 
on  the  coast  of  Byzadum  and  the  Emporia  on  the 
Lesser  Syrds:  if  forced  into  the  forbidden  seas 
by  weather  or  war,  they  are  neither  to  buy  nor  take 
anything  except  necessaries  for  refitting  the  ship, 
and  offinring  sacrifice,  and  they  must  depart  within 
live  dAys:  but  they  are  allowed  to  trade  with  Car- 
thage herself,  and  the  part  of  Africa  immediately 
adjacent  (at  least  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning), 
with  Sardinia,  and  with  the  part  of  Sicily  pos- 
sessed by  Carthage,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  object  of  which  was  as  much  to  give  addi- 
tional security  to  such  commerce,  as  to  impose  re- 
strictions on  it,  namely,  the  goods  must  be  sold 
by  public  auction,  and  then  tiie  public  faith  was 
pledged  to  the  foreigner  for  his  payment:  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Carthaginians  are  bound  to  refrain 
from  injuring  the  cities  of  Ardea,  Antium,  Lauren- 
tam  (or  more  probably  Aricia),  Circeii,  and  Ter- 
zBcina,  or  any  other  Latin  cities  which  wen  subject 
to  the  Romans,  and  not  to  meddle  with  (»'.  e.  not  to 
make  their  own)  the  cities  which  were  not  under 
the  Roman  dominion,  but  if  they  shall  have  taken 
any  of  the  latter,  they  are  to  restore  such  uninjured 
to  the  Romans :  they  are  to  build  no  fort  <m  the 
Latin  territory,  nor,  if  they  should  land  there  in 
arms,  to  remain  a  single  night.    This  treaty  clearly 
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indicates  the  respective  dominicms,  and  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  states  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  b.  c.  ;  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  it 
was  designed  to  anticipate  relations  which  might 
occur  at  some  future  time,  and  not  to  settle  ques- 
tions which  had  actually  arisen.  Rome,  at  the 
height  of  the  prosperity  which  she  attained  in  tho 
regal  period,  and  in  possession  of  the  chief  cities 
on  the  Latin  coast,  even  beyond  the  later  limits  of 
Latium,  is  beginning  to  extend  her  commerce  over 
the  W.  parts  of  the  Mediterranean;  while  Carthage 
is  pushing  hers  to  the  very  coasts  of  Latium,  and 
is  also  carrying  on  military  operations  there  for  its 
defence.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  Polybius 
observes  (c  23),  that  the  treaty  is  wholly  silent 
respecting  the  parts  of  Italy  beyond  the  Roman 
territory:  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Greeks  are  not 
refierred  to,  unless  tacitly  as  among  the  enemies 
against  whose  interference  with  their  commerce  the 
Carthaginiaiis  may  have  to  conduct  miiitaiy  opera> 
tions.  With  the  T^henians  we  have  seen  that 
the  Carthaginians  dealt,  as  with  R(Hne,  by  separate 
treaties,  as  the  occasion  arose:  of  their  relations 
with  Magna  Graecia  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
history  is  almost  silent;  but  we  may  fairly  con- 
jecture that  any  serious  efiorts  of  commerce  or  con- 
quest in  tliat  quarter  were  postponed  until  Sicily 
should  be  made  their  own. 

The  genuineness  of  the  first  treaty  with  Rome 
has  been  disputed  on  the  very  ground  which  affords 
its  strongest  confirmation;  tiie  position,  namely,  to 
which  it  represents  Rome  as  having  already  attained 
at  this  early  period  of  hor  history.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  the  mis-statements  of  the  Roman 
annalists,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  depression 
which  Rome  suffered  as  the  first  consequence  of  the 
revolution  which  made  her  a  republic;  and  fr(»m 
which  she  was  so  long  in  recovering.  (Niebuhr, 
History  of  Romef  voL  i.  pp.  533,  foU.)  Accord- 
ingly, when,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  b.  c.  348, 
the  Roman  republic  was  sufiSciently  recovered  firom 
its  long  struggle  for  existence,  to  have  a  foreign  com- 
merce worth  the  protection  of  a  second  treaty  with 
Carthage,  we  find,  amidst  a  general  similarity  to  the 
provisions  of  the  first  treaty,  this  important  difference, 
that  the  Romans  are  excluded  firom  Sardinia  and 
Libya  as  rigidly  as  firom  the  seas  beyond  the  Fair  Pn>- 
m<nitory,  with  the  exception  that  their  traders  may 
expose  theur  goods  for  sale  at  Carthage;  and  the  same 
privilege  is  granted  to  the  Carthaginians  at  Rome. 

The  date  assigned  to  this  treaty  is  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Livy  (viL  27),  who  only  just  refers  to  it 
Polybius,  who  recites  it  in  full  (iii.  24),  does  not 
mention  its  date.  Several  of  the  best  critics  hesi- 
tate to  assume  the  identity  of  the  treaty  in  Polybius 
with  that  referred  to  by  Livy.  Grote  (vol.  x.  p. 
541)  supposes  that  the  former  was  made  somewhere 
between  480—410  b.  c,  cluefly  an  the  ground  that 
it  "argues  a  comparative  superiority  of  Carthage 
to  Rome,  which  would  rather  seem  to  belong  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c,  than  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourth."  Niebuhr  (vol.  iii.  p.  87), 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  Polybius  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  transaction  mentioned  by  Livy, 
and  that  the  treaty  which  he  speaks  of  as  the 
second,  was  the  one  of  the  year  447,  b.  a  306. 
It  is  seldom  fair  to  play  off  great  authorities  against 
each  other;  but  it  may  be  done  in  this  case,  for 
there  is  really  no  good  ground  for  doubting  that 
Livy  and  Polybius  each  meant  by  the  second  treaty 
that  which  rudly  was  the  second  and  the  same. 
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This  Second  Treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
belongs  chronologicallj  to  the  second  period  of  Car- 
thaginian history;  but  the  natural  connection  of 
the  events  demands  the  notice  at  one  view  of  the 
relations  between  the  states,  from  the  beginning,  to 
their  quarrel  about  Sicilian  affairs.  Livj,  with  his 
usual  portialitj,  represents  the  Carthaginians  as 
sending  ambassadors  to  Borne,  to  sue  for  this 
alliance.  But  we  know  that  Carthage  was  mistress 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  seas,  along  the  coasts  of  Italy 
(Diod.  3Lvi.  66) ;  and  that  the  coasts  of  Latium 
were  insulted  and  plundered  by  a  Greek  fleet 
Against  such  invadere,  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  Bo- 
mans  sought  protection  from  the  great  maritime 
power  of  Carthage  (Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  pp.  85 — 87); 
and  they  would  readily  consent  to  renounc«  a  com- 
merce, which  they  had  already  lost,  with  Sardinia 
and  Africa,  for  Uie  sake  of  safety  on  their  own 
coasts. 

The  amicable  relations  between  the  two  republics, 
and  the  concord  of  their  views  respecting  Italy,  are 
further  attested  by  the  congratulations  which  the 
Carthaginians  sent  to  Rome,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Samnite  War  (q.c.  342),  with  the  present  of  a 
gold  crown  of  25  pounds'  weight  for  the  shrine  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  (Liv.  vii.  38.)  And  again, 
in  B.C.  306,  the  ancient  treaty  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  was  renewed  for  the  third  time,  with  a 
fresh  offering  of  rich  presents.     (Liv.  ix.  43.) 

But  such  friendships  between  ambitious  republics 
necessarily  involve  jealousies,  the  sure  presage  of 
alienation,  quarrel,  and  internecine  war;  and  both 
the  friendship  and  the  jealousy  are  further  shown  in 
the  histoiy  of  the  more  intimate  alliance  which  was 
formed  by  Rome  and  Carthage  in  view  of  a  common 
danger.  Each  state  had  evidently  come  to  regard 
Grecian  Italy  as  its  future  prize,  when  the  aid 
brought  by  Pyrrhua  to  the  Tarentines  raised  an  ob- 
stacle to  their  designs,  which  they  at  once  united  to 
remove,  with  a  cordiality  precisely  measured  and 
limited  by  the  interests  of  each.  Carthage  had 
doubtless  viewed  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in 
S.  Italy  with  feelings  which  her  own  position  in 
Sicily  compelled  her  to  dissemble ;  and  Rome,  on  her 
part,  showed  no  disposition  to  seek  aid  from  Car- 
thage, till  the  war  witli  Pyrrhus  became  very  critical. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  b.  c.  279,  Rome  and 
Carthage  concluded  a  close  defensive  alliance,  which 
Livy  {Epit.  xiiL)  expressly  calls  tlie  fourth,  and 
Polybius  (iii.  25)  the  last,  treaty  between  the  two 
republics.  The  provisions  of  the  former  treaties 
were  renewed,  with  additional  articles,  which,  with 
the  events  tliat  ensued,  we  give  in  Niebuhr's  words 
(vol.  iii.  p.  506): — "  It  was  provided,  that  neither 
should  make  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Pyrrhus 
without  the  accession  of  the  other,  in  order  that  if 
he  attacked  the  latter,  the  former  might  still  have 
the  right  of  sending  succours.  The  auxiliaries  were 
to  be  paid  by  the  state,  which  should  send  them ; 
the  ships  to  convey  them  to  and  fro  were  to  be  given 
by  Carthage.  The  latter  was  also  to  afford  assist- 
ance with  ships  of  war,  in  case  of  need ;  but  the  ma- 
rines were  not  to  be  compelled  to  knd  against  their 
will.  This  clause  in  *  caae  of  need  '  Carthage, 
with  the  wish  of  compelling  Pyrrhus  to  return  to 
Kpirus,  may  probably  have  interpreted  in  such  a 
way  that,  without  waiting  for  a  summons  from  Rome, 
u  fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  galleys  under  Mago 
cast  anchor  near  Ostia,  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate. 
It  was  dismissed  with  thanks  without  being  used, 
probably  because  Rome  did  not  wish  the  Poeniaos  to 
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carry  off  the  population  and  wealth  of  Italian  towns, 
or  because  it  feared  lest  they  should  establish  theni- 
selves  in  Italy.  There  was  no  need  of  their  assist- 
ance. The  Punic  admiral  now  went  to  Pyirhns  as 
a  neutral  and  unsuccessful  mediator  of  peace,  as 
the  latter  was  already  known  to  hare  directed  his 
thoughts  to  Sicily.  (Justin,  xviii.  2.)"  The  events 
which  followed  the  transference  of  the  war  to  that 
country  belong  to  the  histoiy  of  the  Carthaginian 
affairs  in  SicUy;  but  they  may  be  dismissed  here, 
partly  because  they  led  to  no  permanent  result,  and 
partly  because  their  progress  furnishes  another  proof 
of  the  deeply  rooted  jealousy  which  now  eiisted  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage.  Pyrrhus  spent  Hxrce 
years  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  278 — ^276,  attempting  to  do 
his  part  to  fidfil  the  bright  prospects  hdd  out  by 
the  Greeks  who  had  called  him  tltither,  of  a  Greek 
kingdom  over  which  he  was  to  rule  after  the  ex- 
pulsi(xi  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  faithlessness  of 
the  Greeks  to  their  promises  and  their  interests 
alone  spoiled  the  scheme;  and,  after  wasting  his 
efibrts  on  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Lilybaeom,  he 
abandoned  the  enterprize  in  disgust.  During  these 
three  years  Rome  was  steadily  pursuing  her  own  in- 
terests in  Italy,  by  subduing  the  states  which  had 
aided  Pyrrhus,  and  Carthage  was  left  to  fight  her 
own  battle  in  Sicily.  "•  That  there  prevailed  a  deeply 
founded  mistrust  between  the  two  republics,"  says 
Niebuhr  (vol.  iiL  p.  511),  ^  is  clear  even  frcan  the 
fact,  that  Roman  auxiliaries  were  either  not  de- 
manded, or  else  were  not  givm  for  the  defence  of  the 
Pimic  province:  though  Carthage,  it  Is  true,  raised 
soldiers  in  Italy."    (Zonaras,  viii.  5.) 

From  this  view  of  the  relations  of  the  two  repub- 
lics, during  their  state  of  amity,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  remarked  by  Kiebuhr 
elsewhere,  how  the  order  in  which  Rome  was  called 
to  deal  with  her  successive  enemies  contributed  to 
fulfil  the  designs  of  providence  for  her  advancement 
to  universal  empire,  and  how  different  would  have 
been  her  fate,  and  that  of  Carthage,  and  of  the  world, 
had  Carthage  deserted  her  during  her  struggles  with 
the  Etruscans  and  other  peoples  of  Italy,  with  the 
Gauls,  and  with  Pyrrhus. 

(7.)  Athens. —  There  was  aootber  fordgn  power, 
with  whom  Carthage  never  came  actually  in  ooo- 
tact,  but  whom  nevertheless  she  watched  with  deep 
interest  and  anxiety  (Thucyd.  vi.  34),  and  whose 
fortunes  had  no  small  influence  on  her  own.  Had 
the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  been  successful,  a 
conflict  must  have  ensued  with  Carthage;  ttut  ^h» 
was  relieved  from  this  danger,  and  left  the  more  free 
to  pursue  her  own  designs  in  Sicily  by  the  destrac- 
tion  of  tliat  ill-fitted  armament,  b.c.  41 1. 

10.  Summary,  —  Such  was  the  growth  of  the 
Carthaginian  empire,  and  such  her  relations  to  foreign, 
states,  during  a  time  partly  extending  into  the  second 
period  of  her  history,  though  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
first.  To  sum  up,  in  a  few  words,  her  position  at  the 
great  historical  epoch  marked  by  the  renewal  of  her 
wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily : — In  Africa  she  had 
subdued  the  Libyans  immediately  round  the  city; 
formed  relations  with  the  Nomads,  which  enabled 
her  to  purchase  their  services  as  mercenaries  in  ho* 
wars,  and  carriers  for  her  inland  commerce;  planted 
agricultural  colonies  in  the  fertile  districts  about  the 
city,  and  others,  both  commercial  and  agricultural, 
along  tlie  coasts  of  Byzacium  and  the  L^ser  Syrtis, 
and  even  to  the  Great  Syrtis,  so  far  as  the  physical 
character  of  the  district  permitted;  as  well  as  on  the 
W.  portion  of  the  N.  coast,  to  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
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cnles.  Bejand  these  limits  she  held  possession  of 
fiMxlinia,  Corsica  (at  least  in  part),  tlie  W.  part  of 
Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  W.  Mediterranean; 
and  her  colonies  extended  along  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  of  Iberia  and  Lignria,  and  beyond  the  Pillars 
far  towards  the  Equator  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Arctic  regions  on  the  other.  Towards  her  mother 
city  she  continued  to  acknowledge  the  filial  duties 
of  a  cfAaaj :  with  her  nearest  neighbour,  Cyrene,  she 
had  settled  a  disputed  boundary  line:  she  had  met 
the  Greeks  in  a  sea-fight  off  Corcyra;  and  had  re- 
tired from  a  brief  struggle  with  them  in  Sicily,  which 
she  was  about  to  renew,  after  an  interval  of  70  years 
spent  in  improving  her  resources;  she  had  avdded 
the  double  dangers  q{  Persian  alliance  and  resentr- 
nient,  and  had  seen  the  naval  force  of  her  most  for- 
midable rival  for  the  empire  of  the  seas  destroyed  in 
the  Syracusan  expedition:  in  the  Tyrrhenian  seas 
ahe  had  protected  her  own  commerce  by  treaties  with 
the  Itahan  states,  one  of  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  inierooniBe  destined  to  end  in  her  destruction. 

To  complete  the  review  of  this  first  period  of  her 
history,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  her  internal  con- 
dition and  resources.  On  this  subject,  as  well  as  in 
the  preceding  account  of  her  empire,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  remark  of  Grote,  that  all "  our 
poedtive  infmnation,  scanty  as  it  .is,  about  Carthage 
and  her  institntions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third,  and 
aeoond  centuries  b.  c;  yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify 
presumptive  conclusions  as  to  the  fifth  centuiy  b.c., 
especially  in  reference  to  the  general  system  pur- 
sued."   (Hist,  of  Greece^  vol.  x.  p.  542.; 

1 1.  PolitieaL  ConstiitUion,  —  Our  informatian  on 
this  subject  is  of  the  most  tantaliring  kind;  just 
enough  to  show  us  how  interesting  is  the  problem, 
which  we  have  no  sufficient  materials  to  solve.  The 
brief  account  of  Aristotle,  and  the  incidental  notices  of 
Pdybius  (especially  vi.  5 1 ,  et  seq.),  and  other  writers, 
are  very  ekborately  discussed  by  Heeren  (^African 
JVoiioiw,  vol.  i.chap.3),  and  Klugo  (^Aristotdet  dePo- 
Uiia  CarlAo^maefuunn,  WratisL  1824);  whose  disser- 
tations the  inquirer  should  study,  with  Grote's  cau- 
tion that  "  their  materials  do  not  enable  them  to  reach 
any  certainty."  As  a  summary  of  the  subject,  it 
wvmld  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  improve  oa  the  con- 
densed account  of  Grote  (voL  x.  pp.  548,  foil.) :  — 
^Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage,  the 
facts  known  are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to  enable 
US  to  comprehend  its  real  working-  The  magistrates 
most  conspicuous  in  rank  and  precedence  were,  the 
two  Kings  or  Suffetes,  who  presided  over  the  Senate. 
There  were  in  like  manner  two  Sufietes  in  Gades, 
and  each  of  the  other  Phoenician  cd<»iies  (Lvr. 
zxTiii.  37)."  The  name  of  these  Sufietes  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Hebrew  Shofetkn^  L  e. 
Judge»,  "  They  seem  to  have  been  renewed  an- 
nually, though  how  far  the  same  persons  were  re- 
eligible  or  actually  re-chosen,  we  do  not  know;  but 
they  were  always  selected  out  of  some  few  principal 
families  or  Gentes.  There  is  reason  for  believing 
that  the  genuine  Carthaginian  citizens  were  dis- 
tributed into  three  tribes,  thirty  curiae,  and  three 
hundred  gentes,  — something  in  the  manner  of  the 
Rmnan  patricians.  From  these  gentes  emanated  a 
Senate  of  three  hundred,  out  of  which  again  was 
formed  a  smaller  council  or  committee  of  thirty 
prmcijpes  representing  the  cmiae  (Movers,  die  Phd- 
mzierj  toL  ii.  pt  1.  pp.  48d--499) ;  sometimes  a 
still  smaller  of  only  ten  principet.  These  little 
ooondls  are  both  frequently  mentioned  in  the  poli- 
tical proceedings  of  Carthage;   and  perhaps  the 
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Thirty  may  coincide  with  what  Polybius  calls  the 
Genisia  or  Council  of  Ancients,  —  the  Three  Hun- 
dred, with  that  which  he  calls  the  Senate.  (Polyb. 
X.  18 ;  Liv.  XXX.  16.)  Aristotle  assimilates  the 
two  Kings  (Su£fetes)  of  Carthage  to  the  two 
Kings  of  Sparta,  and  the  Genisia  oi  Carthage  also 
to  that  of  Sparta  (Pd.  iL  8.  §  2) ;  which  ktter 
consisted  of  thirty  members,  including  the  Kings, 
who  sat  in  it  But  Aristotle  does  not  allude  to  any 
assembly  at  Carthage  analogous  to  what  Polybius 
caUs  the  Senate.  He  mentions  two  councils,  one 
of  one  hundred  members,  the  other  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  (comp.  Niebuhr,  voL  L  p.  85)  ; 
and  certain  Boards  of  Five  —  the  Pentarchies.  He 
compares  the  Council  of  one  hundred  and  four  to 
the  Spartan  Ephors;  yet  again,  he  talks  of  the 
Pentarchies  as  invested  with  extensive  functions, 
and  terms  the  Council  cf  one  hundred  the  grcateet 
authority  in  the  state.  Perhaps  this  last  Council 
was  identical  with  the  assembly  of  one  hundred 
Judges  (said  to  have  been  chosen  from  the  Senate 
as  a  check  upon  the  generals  employed),  or  Ordo 
Judicnm;  of  which  Livy  speaks  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  as  existing  with  its  members  perpetual, 
and  so  powerful  that  it  overruled  all  the  other  as- 
semblies and  magistracies  of  the  state.  Through 
the  influence  q{  Hannibal,  a  law  was  passed  to  lessen 
the  overweening  power  of  this  Order  of  Judges; 
causing  them  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead 
of  being  perpetuaL  (Liv.  xxxiii.  46 ;  Justin,  xix. 
2,  mentions  the  100  select  Senators  set  apart  as 
judges.) 

*'  These  statements,  though  coming  from  valuable 
authors,  convey  so  little  information,  and  are  withal 
so  difiScult  to  reconcile,  that  both  the  structure  and 
working  oi  the  po]iti<»l  machine  at  Carthage  may 
be  said  to  be  unknown.  But  it  seems  clear  that  the 
general  sprit  of  the  government  was  highly  oli- 
garchical ;  that  a  few  rich,  old,  and  powerful  families 
divided  among  themselves  the  great  offices  and 
influence  of  the  state;  that  they  maintained  them- 
selves in  pointed  and  even  insolent  distinction  from 
the  multitude  (Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  §  4) ;  that  they 
stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  bitter  fends,  often 
stained  by  gross  perfidy  and  bloodshed;  and  that 
the  treatment  with  which,  through  these  violent 
party  antipathies,  tmsuccessful  generals  were  visited, 
was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  (Dioil  xx.  10,  xxiii.  9; 
Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  §  1.)  It  appears  that  wealth  was 
one  indispensable  qualification,  and  that  magistrates 
and  generals  procured  their  appointments  in  a  great 
measure  by  corrupt  means.  Of  such  corruption, 
one  variety  was,  the  habit  of  constantly  regaling  the 
citizens  in  collective  banquets  of  the  curiae^  or  the 
political  associations;  a  habit  so  continual,  and  em- 
bracing so  wide  a  circle  of  citizens,  that  Aristotle 
compares  these  banquets  to  the  PfUditiaf  or  public 
mess  of  Sparta.  {Pol  iii.  5.  §  6.)  There  was 
a  Demos  or  people  at  Carthage,  who  were  consulted 
on  particular  occasions,  and  before  whom  proposi- 
tions were  publicly  debated,  in  cases  where  the 
Suffetes  and  the  small  Council  were  not  all  of  one 
mind.  (Aristot  Pol,  ii.  8.  §  3.)  How  numerous 
this  Demos  was,  or  what  proportion  of  the  whole 
population  it  comprised,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  it  is  plain  that,  whether  mgre  or 
less  considerable,  its  multitude  was  kept  under  de- 
pendence to  the  rich  families  by  stratagems  such 
as  the  banquets,  the  lucrative  appointments,  with 
lots  of  land  in  foreign  dependencies,  &c  The  pur- 
poses of  government  were  determined,  its  powers 
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wielded,  aBd  tlie  great  offices  held,  — Safietes,  Sena- 
tors, Generab,  or  JodgeSf  —  by  the  members  of  a 
small  namber  of  wealthy  families;  and  the  chief 
opposition  they  enooantered  was  from  their  fends 
against  each  other.  In  the  main,  the  government 
was  conducted  with  skill  and  steadiness,  as  well  f(nr 
internal  tranqaillity,  as  fiar  systematic  foragn  and 
commercial  ac^grandiaement.  Within  the  knowledge 
(tf  Aristotle,  Carthage  had  never  sofiered  either  the 
successfal  nsorpadtm  of  a  despot,  or  any  violent 
intestine  commotion.  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  8.  §1.)  He 
briefly  alludes  to  the  abortive  conspiracy  of  Hanno 
(v.  6.  §  2),  which  is  also  mentioned  in  Jnstin  (xzi. 
4).  Uanno  is  said  to  haye  formed  the  plan  of 
putting  to  death  the  Senate,  and  making  himself 
despot  But  he  was  detected,  and  ezecatod  under 
the  severest  tortures;  all  his  family  being  put  to 
death  along  with  him,  b.  c.  340."  His  attempt  is 
compared  by  Aristotle  to  that  of  Pansanias  at 
Sparta.  The  other  attempt  was  that  of  Bomilcar, 
B.  c.  308.  (^DieL  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.^ 
arts.  BomUcar  and  ffaimo.)  The  resemblance  of 
the  Carthaginian  constitution  to  that  of  Venice  is 
by  no  means  so  close  as  some  writers  fimcy. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  when  bitter  Auc- 
tions divided  the  state,  we  read  of  popular  tumults 
which  are  compared  to  those  of  Alexandria  for  thdr 
violence,  as  well  as  for  the  strange  spectacle  of  boys 
joining  in  them  as  eagerly  as  the  men.  (Polyb. 
XV.  30.) 

12.  MiUtary  Retourcetand  Organization.  —  In 
order  to  understand  both  the  progress  and  the  decline 
of  Carthage,  no  part  of  her  polity  requires  more 
attentive  consideration  than  hermilitaiy  system. 
Founded  as  the  state  was  without  difficulty,  at  a 
distance  from  any  formidable  enemies,  and  soon 
raised  by  commerce  to  the  highest  pnosperity,  it 
would  have  been  strange  if  her  citizens  had  displayed 
any  great  measure  of  military  spirit,  sudi  as  tiiat 
which  is  inseparably  identified  with  the  Roman  cha- 
racter. There  are  not  wanting  examples  of  the 
greatest  devotiim  in  times  (tf  extreme  danger;  but 
how  little  occasion  there  was  fnr  their  display,  in  the 
age  during  which  the  military  system  was  formed,  is 
clear  from  the  consideration  that  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Carthaginian  territory  was  made  by  Agathocles  in 
B.C.  316,  more  than  five  centures  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city.  As  to  the  Libyan  tribes,  their  pre- 
datory incursions  on  tiie  cultivators  of  the  soil  were 
curbed  by  the  simple  defence  of  a  line  of  ditch.  (Ap- 
pian.  Pun.  32,  54,  59;  Phlegon,  Mirab.  18  :  this 
trench  must  not  be  confounded  vrith  that  dug  by  the 
younger  Sdpo  Africanus  for  a  boundary  between 
the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  territory :  Africa.) 
The  military  system  of  Carthage  therefore  grew  en- 
tirely out  of  that  necessity  for  foreign  conquest  which 
was  entailed  upon  the  state,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
extension  of  her  commerce.  Men  do  not  risk  their 
lives  in  war  merely  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
least  of  all  when  a  force  of  dependents  and  mercena- 
ries can  easily  be  found  to  fight  their  batties  for 
them.  Nay,  it  would  at  first  sight  seem  good  policy 
thus  to  throw  the  burthen  upon  others,  while  the 
state  reaped  the  profit ;  and  it  required  the  bitter 
lessons  of  experience  to  prove  that  such  a  force  was 
a  broken  reed,  in  the  double  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  piercing  the  hand  which  it  failed  to  support. 
Such  a  resource  was  at  hand  for  the  Carthaginians 
in  a  threefold  form:  the  enforced  service  of  her 
Libyan  subjects;  the  mercenary  aid  of  the  Nomad 
tribes;  and  the  labour  of  her  slaves. 
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(I.)  Naotd  ForecM.  —  From  the  natare  of  the 
case,  tiie  earliest  warlike  enterprizes  of  Carthage  were 
upon  the  sea.  She  not  only  required  a  powerful 
navy  to  transport  her  farces  to  Sardinia  and  Sidly; 
bat  she  mnst  be  prepared  to  enconnto*  the  fleets  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  those  of  the  Greeks  of  Sidlj 
and  Massilia;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  her  first  actual 
encounter  was  with  the  Phocaeans  of  Sardinia. 
Fortunately,  our  information  on  her  naval  resources 
and  arrsngements  is  tolerably  complete:  we  derive 
most  of  it  from  Polybius  and  Appian.  (On  the  gene- 
ral subject,  see  espedaUy  Polyb.  i.  20,  39,  vi.  52.) 

One  of  the  earliest  works  df  the  first  settlerB  was 
the  excavation  of  a  spacious  haritour  (Cothon),vrithin 
the  dty;  with  an  outer  harbour  for  transports  and 
merchant  vessels ;  antl  with  docks  and  magazines 
containing  everything  required  for  the  outfit  of  the 
ships.  (See  below  under  Topography.)  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  war  (bendes  transpcnts)  thus  pro- 
vided for  is  stated  at  220  (Appian.  Pwn.  96);  but 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  extra  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  a  much  larger  number.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  the  Carthaginians,  in  thdr  Sicilian 
vrars,  with  from  150  to  200  ships  of  war;  but,  in 
the  JSrst  Punic  War,  they  had  350  ships  of  war, 
carrying  150,000  men,  at  the  great  sea-fight  with 
Renins,  B.a  254.  llus  was  at  the  climax  of  their 
naval  power  ;  which  not  wly  sufiered  greatly  finom 
its  repeated  defeats  by  the  Romans,  but  must  also 
have  lost  very  much  of  its  importance  when  the  state 
was  deprived  of  its  possessions  in  Sidly  (B.a  241), 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica  (b.c.  238);  besides  which  it 
was  always  the  policy  of  the  Barcine  £unily  (whose 
ascendancy  dates  firom  b.  c.  247)  to  fight  the  battles 
of  Carthage  by  land  rather  than  by  sea. 

Triremes  seem  to  have  constituted  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  during  their  Sidlian  wan ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  they  followed  the  Syracusan  models. 
(Heeren,  p.  246.)  A  tradition  preserved  by  Pliny 
from  Aristotie  makes  them  the  inventnrs  of  quadri- 
remes.  (Plin.  vii.  57.)  The  war  with  Pyrriius  in 
Sidly  naturally  led  them  to  adopt  the  lai^er  vessels 
whidi  had  been  introduced  by  the  Greeks  (especially 
by  Demetrius  Polioroetes) ;  and  in  the  wars  with 
Rome  they  generally  used  quinqueremes  (Polyb.  i 
20, 27, 59, 63,  et  aiib,\  Liv.  xxL  22):  and  the  same 
form  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  firom  a  Punic 
model.  (Polyb.  i.  20.)  The  admirars  ship  in  the 
battle  with  Duilius,  which  had  seven  banks  of  oars, 
had  been  taken  firom  Pyrrhus.  (Polyb.  L  23.) 
Polybius  computes  the  ships  loH  in  the  First  Punic 
War  at  500  quinqueremes  on  the  side  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  700  <»  that  of  the  Romans  (1.  63). 
Fire  ships  were  used  in  the  defence  of  the  dty  in 
the  Third  Punic  War.  (Appian.  Pun.  99.)  The 
complement  of  men  to  aquinquereme  wa8420,  namely 
120  fighting  men,  and  300  rowers.  (Polyb.  i.  26.**) 
The  rowers  were  public  slaves,  who  were  procured 
chiefly  from  the  interior  of  AMca,  in  such  numbers 

*  Polybius  makes  this  statement  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Roman  crews;  but  it  agrees  with  the  totals 
of  ships  and  men  given  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet. 
Heeren  ascribes  to  a  larger  number  of  rowers  in  the 
Punic  ships,  that  superiority  over  the  Sjrracuians 
and  Romans  in  manoeuvre,  which  his  authorities 
refer  expressly  to  greater  skill.  (Polyb.  i.  22, 51 ; 
Died.  XX.  5.)  The  models  being  idlke,  the  number 
of  rowers  could  not  well  be  diffsrent;  but  those  of 
the  CarthaginianB  were  thoroughly  trained  galley 
slaves. 
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that  Hasdrabal,  in  the  Second  Panic  War,  bought 
5000  at  one  time  (Appian.  Pun.  9);  and  they  were 
donbtleas  kept  in  constant  exerctBC:  hence  the  ra> 
piditj  with  which  Carthage  prepared  her  fleets. 
The  accounts  in  Polybios  of  the  sea-fights  in  the 
First  Pnnic  War  shoold  be  carefnlly  studied,  espe- 
cially that  with  Begulns,  in  which  the  Bomans 
adopted  the  manoeuvre  now  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  "breaking  the  line."  In  combined 
operations,  the  admiral  acted  under  the  commander  of 
the  land  forces,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamilcar  and 
Uasdmbal  (Polyb.  ii.  1);  but  sometimes  he  took 
out  sealed  orders  from  the  senate  or  the  commander- 
in^ief.  (Died.  ziv.  55  ;  Polyaen.  ▼.  10.  §  2.) 
The  ships  <^  Carthage  were  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  8ea-deitieB|  whose  images  seem  to  have 
been  carved  upon  the  stems.  (SiL  Ital.  ziv.  572  ; 
Hunter,  pp.  97,  foU.) 

(2.)  Land  Forces,— 'Thb  bulk  of  the  Carthar 
ginian  army  was  composed  of  their  Libyan  subjects 
and  of  mercenaries,  not  only  from  Afiica,  but  from 
nearly  all  the  shores  of  Western  Europe.  Small, 
however,  as  was  the  purely  Punic  portion,  it  de- 
serves particular  attention.  The  chief  commands 
were  assigned,  of  course,  to  Carthaginian  citizens ; 
but,  besides  this,  moUves  of  honour  were  held  out  to 
lead  them  into  the  service,  each  citizen  wearing  as 
many  rings  as  he  had  served  campaigns.  (Aristot. 
PoL  vii.  2.  §  6 :  as  Heeren  observes,  this  custom 
gives  significance  to  Hannibal's  message  sent  to  Car- 
thage with  the  rings  of  the  Roman  knights  who 
were  slain  at  Cannae.)  It  would  even  seem,  if  we 
are  to  trust  Diodorus,  that  the  honour  to  be  reaped 
from  the  ^cilian  wan  moved  the  citizens  of  Car' 
thage  so  strongly,  as  to  lead  conaiderable  bodies  of 
them  into  destruction,  and  to  induce  the  state  to  be 
more  sparing  of  their  lives.  (Died.  xvi.  70,  71,  xix. 
106.)  The  expensive  service  of  the  cavalxy  seems 
to  have  had  a  strong  attraction  for  the  higher  classes. 
But,  above  all,  we  generally  find  in  a  Punic  army  a 
small  body  of  2500  citizens,  called  the  Sacred  Band^ 
chosen  fix  their  station,  irealth,  and  courage,  and 
distingniahed  by  the  splendour  of  their  arms  and  by 
their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  plate.  They  appear  to 
have  fought  on  foot,  and  to  have  formed  the  general's 
body-guimL  (Diod.  zvi.  80,  zx.  10,  6<  ae^.;  Pint 
TimoL  27, 28 ;  Polyb.xv.  13.)  In  the  extreme  danger 
of  the  state,  ail  the  citizens  formed  a  Sacnid  Band, 
and  could  furnish  an  army  as  formidable  for  its 
numbers  as  for  its  desperate  braveiy.  The  city 
poured  out  40,000  heavy-aimed  in&ntry,  with  1000 
cavaliy  and  2000  war-chariots,  to  meet  Agathocles 
(Appian.  Ptm.  80);  and  the  desperate  defence  of  the 
city,  at  the  close  of  the  Third  Punic  War,  showed  that 
the  Carthaginians  would  have  made  no  mean  soldiers. 

Of  their  other  forces,  lor  the  full  detail  of  which 
our  space  is  inadequate,  Heeren  has  given  an  ad- 
noimble  account  He  remarks  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  Carthaginian  armies,  the 
fonner  uniting  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  and 
the  latter  of  &  West :  had  their  league  with  Xerxes 
against  Greece  succeeded,  and  had  the  two  armies 
joined  on  the  soil  of  Sicily,  "  they  would  have  pre- 
sented the  remarkable  exhibition  of  a  muster  of 
nearly  tSi  the  varieties  of  the  human  species  at  that 
time  known."  {African  NaOonSj  vol.  L  p.  252.) 
Folybius  ascribes  this  mixture  of  peoples  to  design, 
that  the  diffinnence  in  their  languages  might  be  an 
obstacle  to  oonspirades  and  revolt,  which,  however, 
when  they  did  occur,  were  for  the  same  reason  the 
men  difBcnlt  to  allay.    (Polyb.  i.  67.)    The  main 
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dependence  was  placed  on  the  subject  Libyans,  who, 
armed  with  long  lances,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
&ntry  and  heavy  cavalry.  Next  came  the  Iberians, 
equipped  with  white  linen  vests,  and  swords  fit  both 
to  cut  or  thrust ;  of  whose  consfdcuous  valour  many 
examples  occur:  and  then  their  rude  and  savage 
ndighbours,  the  Gauls,  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  who 
fought  naked,  with  a  sword  only  made  for  striking, 
and  were  renowned  for  theur  perfidy:  both  peoples 
served  as  infantry  and  cavaliy.  (Polyb.  li.  7,  iii. 
114;  Liv.  xxii.  46 ;  Diod.  v.  33.)  Besides  these, 
there  were  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  de- 
serted the  Greelm  in  the  l^cilian  wars;  Ligurians, 
who  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Punic  Wars ;  and 
Greeks,  who  appear  about  the  same  time,  and  who 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  service  through  the 
campaigns  of  Pyrrhns  in  Sicily.  To  these  must  be 
added  two  descriptions  of  force  peculiar  to  the  Car- 
thaginian armies ;  the  Balearic  slingen,  who  skir- 
mished in  front  [Baleares],  and  the  light  cavalry 
of  the  Nomads,  who  were  levied  by  deputations  sent 
out  by  the  senate,  from  the  Maurusii  near  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  to  the  frontiers  of  Cyrenaica.  Mounted 
without  a  saddle  on  small  active  horses,  so  well 
trained  as  not  to  need  even  the  rush  halter,  which 
formed  their  only  bridle ;  equipped  with  a  lion-skin 
for  dress  and  bed,  and  a  piece  of  elephant-hide  for  a 
shield;  rapid  alike  in  the  charge,  the  flight,  the 
rally;  they  were  to  the  Carthaginians  far  more  than 
the  Cossacks  are  to  the  Russians.  (Diod.  ziii. 
80;  Strab.  xviL  p.  828;  Polyb.,  liv.,  pauim.) 
ChariotSj  derived  doubtless  from  their  Phoenician 
ancestors,  were  used  by  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
wars  with  Timoleon  and  Agathocles  (Diod.  xvi.  80, 
XX.  10);  but  they  were  superseded  by  the  elephants 
of  whom  we  hear  so  much  in  the  wars  with  Rome. 
Having  borrowed  from  Pyrrhus,  as  is  supposed,  the 
idea  of  training  these  beasts  to  war,  they  kept  np 
the  supply  by  means  of  their  inland  trade  with 
Africa,  and  also  by  demanding  them  as  tribute  from 
Bome  of  the  subject  cities.  A  tract  of  land  near  the 
city  was  set  apart  for  their  maintenance ;  and  vaulted 
chambere  were  provided  in  the  triple  landward  wall 
for  300  elephants  and  their  food.  Another  row  of 
such  chambers  contained  stables  for  4000  horses, 
and  stores  for  their  food;  and  in  the  same  Ime  of 
defences  there  were  barracks  for  20,000  infontry 
and  4000  cavalry,  besides  immense  magazines  of 
provisions  and  military  stores.  The  total  force,  which 
Carthage  could  raise  with  ease,  may  be  computed  at 
100,000  men.  Though  the  standing  armies  of 
modorn  states  were  then  unknown,  a  military  force 
must  always  have  been  kept  on  foot  to  garrison  the 
city  and  the  foreign  possessions;  and  in  both  cases 
these  garrisons  were  composed  of  mercenaries. 

Sudb  was  the  army  of  Carthage,  equally  wanting 
in  consistence  and  security.  The  discipline  of  such 
a  motley  host  was  as  difficult  as  it  was  necessary; 
and  Livy  justly  adduces,  as  one  proof  of  Hannibal's 
genius,  his  maintenance  of  authority  over  his  troops. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  12.)  The  general  results  of  the  sys- 
tem are  well  summed  up  by  Grote:  —  *'  Such  men 
had  never  any  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
fought,  seldom  to  the  commanders  under  whom  they 
served  ;  wliile  they  were  often  treated  by  Carthage 
with  bad  foith,  and  recklessly  aband(Hied  to  destruc- 
tion. (Polyb.  i.  65—67;  Diod.  xiv.  75—77.)  A 
military  system  such  as  this  was  pregnant  with 
danger,  if  ever  the  meroenaiy  soldiers  got  footing  in 
Africa;  as  liappened  after  the  First  Punic  War,  when 
the  city  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.    But  on 
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foreign  service  in  Sicily,  these  mercenaries  often 
enabled  Carthage  to  nuJce  conquest  at  the  cost  only 
of  her  money,  without  any  waste  of  the  blood  of  her 
own  citizens.  The  Carthaginian  generals  seem  ge- 
nerally to  have  relied,  like  Persians,  upon  numbers — 
manifesting  little  or  no  military  skill ;  until  we  come 
to  the  Punic  wars  with  Rome,  conducted  under  Ha^ 
milcar  Barca  and  his  illustrious  son  Hannibal." 
{Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  x.  pp.  547,  648.)  Another 
source  of  danger  in  the  system  is  pointed  oat  by 
Heeren:  —  "  Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  system 
could  aSbrd  the  republic  but  little  internal  security. 
The  impossibility  of  calling  an  army  like  this  t(^^ 
ther  in  a  short  time  must  have  made  every  sudden 
attack  dreadful.  Their  enemies  soon  found  this 
out;  and  repeated  examples  have  shown  that  their 
fleets  were  not  always  sufficient  to  repel  invasion. 
As  often  as  this  happened,  a  struggle  for  life  or 
death  must  have  ensued;  and  although  they  might 
easily  make  good  the  loss  of  a  foreign  defeat,  yet,  in 
every  war  upon  their  own  ground,  their  all  rested 
upon  the  cast  of  a  die."  (Heeren,  African  NatiofUf 
vol.  i.  pp.  259, 260.) 

13.  Financial  Affairs.  —  One  of  the  obscurest 
parts  of  the  whole  subject  is  the  mode  of  raising  and 
administering  those  enormous  revenues,  which  must 
have  been  required  to  support  liie  colonial  and  mili- 
tary expenses,  as  well  as  the  home  government  of  the 
state. 

(I.)  Sources  of  Wealth  in  general —  It  is  wrong 
to  think  -of  Carthage  as  a  purely  commercial  state. 
Her  prosperity  rest^,  as  already  intimated  in  speak- 
ing of  her  territory,  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  land. 
AffricuUure  was  the  favourite  pursuit  of  her  nobles, 
citizens,  and  colonists;  her  immediate  territory  was 
so  fertile,  that  the  soil  of  Byzadum  is  said  to  have 
yielded  a  hundred-fold  return  (Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3.);  and 
lier  foreign  possessions,  especially  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
were  made  to  contribute  large  supplies  of  com  for  the 
consumption  of  the  city.  The  devotion  of  her  chief 
men  to  agriculture  is  indicated  by  the  great  work  of 
Mago,  in  28  books,  which  alone  of  all  the  treasures 
of  Punic  literature  the  Romans  thought  worth  pre- 
serving. That  the  taste  for  agriculture  declined 
with  the  growth  of  commerce,  is  afSrmed  by  Cicero, 
who  regards  the  change  as  a  main  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  Carthage  {Jiepub.  ii.  4)  ;  but  the  decline 
was  only  comparative,  as  is  shown  by  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  city  in  Uie  period  preceding  the 
Third  Punic  War,  when  she  was  shut  up  to  her  own 
immediate  territory.  Neither  were  manufactures 
and  the  mechanical  arts  neglected;  and  great  wealth 
flowed  into  the  city  by  the  import  of  the  precious 
metals  from  Spain  and  other  parte.  It  is  true  t^t 
the  mines  were  generally  reserved  bv  the  state,  but 
that  they  were  sometimes  private  property  is  proved 
by  the  example  of  Hannibal.  (Plin.  xxxiiL  6.  s.  31 : 
unless  the  passage  refers  to  Hannibal  in  his  public 
capacity.) 

(2.)  Expenses  of  the  State.  —  The  chief  offices 
of  steto  being  held  without  a  salary,  the  expenses  of 
the  home  government  were  probably  light.  The 
great  demands  upon  the  public  resources  were  for  the 
mahitenance  of  her  military  forces,  and  the  expenses 
of  her  colonial  and  commercial  expeditions;  but  in 
both  cases  the  actual  demands  in  money  were  partly 
lightened  by  payraente  in  kind,  and  the  use  of 
barter  in  commercial  intercourse  with  foreigners. 

(3.)  Revenue.  —  The  following  were  the  chief 
sources  of  the  public  revenue. 

a.  The  Tribute  paid  by  tlie  subject  nations  and 
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allies.  In  Africa  the  country  districts  paid  taxes  in 
produce,  and  the  cities  in  money,  the  greatest  con- 
tributions being  derived  from  the  liSi  district  of 
Emporia.  It  is  supposed  that  the  amount  of  the 
assessment,  in  both  cases,  was  ordinarily  fixed :  re- 
ference has  already  been  made  to  its  great  increase 
upon  emergencies.  The  same  system  appears  to 
have  been  pursued  in  the  provinces,  among  which 
Sardinia  was  the  chief  cmitributor.  In  this  case  we 
have  ample  proof  that  tJie  tribute  was  raised  for  the 
most  part  in  produce,  of  which  a  portion  was  re- 
tained for  the  maintenance  and  pay  of  the  garrisotx, 
and  the  remainder  was  remitted  to  Carthage,  wh^e 
large  magazines  were  provided  for  ite  reception. 

b.  Customs.  —  In  all  the  ports  of  the  colonies  and 
provinces,  as  well  as  of  the  city,  import  duties  were 
rigorously  levied.  The  importance  attached  to  thia 
branch  of  revenue  is  attested  by  the  existing  treaties 
with  Rome,  and  by  those  with  the  Tyrrhenians  referred 
to  by  Aristotle.  (See  above.)  The  heavy  amount  of 
the  customs  is  shown  by  the  active  contraband  trade 
which  was  carried  on  across  the  desert  .frontier  of 
Cyrenaica.  (Strab.  xviL  p.  836.)  In  the  last  ajre  of 
the  republic,  and  as  the  result  of  the  financial  re- 
forms made  by  Hannibal  aSi&c  the  Second  Punic 
War,  the  customs  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
source  of  revenue.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  47,  assuming,  with 
Heeren,  that  vectigalia  here  means  customs.') 

c.  Mines.  —  A  chief  branch  of  the  Punic,  as  of 
the  Phoenician,  trade  was  the  import  of  the  precious 
and  useful  metals ;  gold,  silver,  tin,  &c  Where  they 
could  obtain  a  secure  footing  on  the  soil,  they  worked 
the  mines  themselves,  partly  by  the  labour  of  tlie  na- 
tives and  partly  by  slaves.  The  Spanish  mines  were 
the  great  source  of  the  predons  metals;  and  Diodoroa 
tells  us  that  all  of  them,  known  in  his  time,  had  been 
opened  by  the  Carthaginians  during  their  pos^es-sion 
of  the  country.  (For  further  particulars,  see  His- 
PANiA.)  The  produce  of  these  mines  was  enormous ; 
and  it  sufficed  to  pay  the  military  expenses  of  the 
state,  probably  with  a  large  surplus.  The  possession 
of  these  resources  dates  diiefiy  from  the  conquests  of 
the  Barcine  feunily  in  Spain  (a  certain  importation, 
especially  from  Baetica,  had  been  made  from  very- 
early  times);  and  accordingly,  while  the  want  of 
money,  during  and  after  the  First  Punic  War,  forced 
Carthage  to  make  terms  with  R(»ne,  and  involved 
her  in  the  war  with  her  mercenaries,  her  pecuniary 
resonroes,  during  the  Second  War,  seem  to  have  had 
no  limit 

d.  Extraordinary  Resomrces. — Under  this  head, 
Heeren  mentions  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  loan  from 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  during  the  First  Punic  War, 
which,  though  unsuccessful,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an 
early  example  of  the  finandal  expedient  so  fiimili^tr 
to  modem  states;  and  also  a  system  of  privateering, 
which  seems,  however,  to  rest  on  the  fidse  reading  of 
Ka^x^5<{i'ioi  for  KaXx^^^c^'  ^  Aristotle.  {Oecon. 
ii.  2.  §  10.) 

(4.)  Financial  Administration.  —  Under  this 
heaid,  unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  but 
what  we  do  not  know.  That  the  management  of  the 
finances  was  entrusted  to  one  of  the  c(»nmittees  or 
PentarchieSj  under  the  controul  of  the  senate,  and 
by  means  of  an  executive  officer,  whom  the  Romans 
call  Quaestorj  are  rather  conjectures  from  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  government  tiuui  &cte  esta- 
blished by  evidence.  "  But  how  many  questions 
still  remain  which  we  dther  cannot  answer  at  all,  or 
at  best  only  by  conjecture?  Before  whom  did  the 
maoagerB  lay  their  accouute?    Who  fixed  the  taxes; 
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VM  it  tlie  people,  or,  as  seems  most  probable,  the 
senate?  But  it  is  better  to  confess  our  ignorance 
than  to  advance  empty  conjectures.  Even  the  little 
that  might  be  deduced  from  the  passage  of  Livy, 
already  mentioned  (zxziiL  45, 46),  would  only  per- 
haps lead  us  to  false  conclusions ;  since  he  only  spotks 
of  aimaes^  from  which  we  cannot  infer  the  state  of 
things  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  repnblic." 
(Ueeren,  African  NeUionSf  vol.  i.  ppu  154, 155.) 

(5.)  Monejf. — The  entire  absence  of  Punic  coins 
(for  those  wbicli  are  extant  belong  to  the  restored 
Boman  city)  has  raised  the  interesting  question, 
whether  this  great  power  was  without  a  mint  of  her 
own.  Gold  and  silver  were  the  standard  oS  value  at 
Carthage,  as  elsewhere,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  the  republic  coined  money.  Some  of  the  Sici- 
lian states  which  were  subject  to  Carthage,  especially 
Panormus,  struck  coins  with  ejngraphs  in  the  Punic 
language,  which  are  still  extant ;  and  such  mmey 
was  doubtless  current  at  Carthage,  as  well  as  other 
foreign  coinages.  The  only  money  we  hear  of  as 
peculiar  to  Carthage  was  a  sort  of  token,  consisting 
of  a  substance  enclosed  in  leather,  sealed,  and  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  tlie  state,  the  whole  being  of  the  size 
and  value  of  a  tetradrachm :  the  exact  composition 
of  the  enclosed  substance  was  kept  secret.  (Aesch. 
JHaL  Socrat.  p.  78,  ed.  Fischer;  Aristid.  OnU, 
Platon,  \l  p.  145  ;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  vol 
iv.  ppu  136,  137,  where  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Punic  money  is  discussed.) 

14.  Trade  ofCoirikaqe. — On  this  subject,  which 
is  fully  discussed  by  Heeren  in  two  of  the  best  chap- 
ters of  his  most  valuable  essay,  we  have  only  space 
for  a  few  brief  remarks.  The  whole  fmdgn  trade  of 
Carthage  was,  as  far  as  possible,  a  rigid  system  of 
monopoly.  Other  great  maritime  states  have  gene- 
rally sought  to  devdope  the  commerce  qf  their  colo- 
nies ;  but  Carthage  regarded  her  colonies  and  pos- 
sessions merely  as  staples  for  her  own  trade ;  and 
made  every  effort,  as  the  treaties  with  Rome  show, 
to  exclude  foreign  merchants  from  all  ports  except 
her  own. 

(1.)  Her  JfariUme  commerce  of  course  included 
all  her  colonies  and  possessions,  and  extended  also 
to  the  shonx  of  other  states.  The  chief  scene  of  its 
activity  was  the  W.  Mediterranean,  including,  be- 
sides her  own  ports,  those  of  the  Greek  states  of 
Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  whence  she  imported  oil 
and  wine  tor  her  own  use  and  for  the  market  of 
Cyrene ;  giving  in  return  the  agricultural  produce 
and  doth  manufactures  of  her  own  territory,  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  negro  slaves 
from  Inner  Africa.  Among  her  other  chief  imp(His 
were  linen  doths  from  Malta  for  the  African  market ; 
alum  from  Lipara ;  from  Corsica,  wax  and  honey, 
aod  skves,  who  were  most  highly  esteemed ;  iron 
from  Aetbalia  (^Elba)  ;  and  from  the  Balearic 
islands  mules  and  fruits,  giving  in  return  the  oom- 
modities  of  which  the  islanders  were  fondest,  wine 
and  women.  [Balbabes.]  But  these  islands  were 
chiefy  of  importance  as  a  station  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  for  the  trade  with  the  peninsula  in  oil  and 
wise,  as  wdl  as  in  the  precious  metals.  This  trade 
is  thought  by  Heeren  to  have  been  the  channel  also 
for  that  with  Gaul,  on  the  coast  of  which  the  Car- 
thaginians had  no  cdonies,  and  where  the  only  fo- 
reign maritime  state,  Massilia,  was  always  at  enmity 
with  Cartbage ;  for  that  the  Carthaginians  had  rela- 
tions with  Gaul,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  proved  by 
the  lists  of  mercenaries  in  their  armies.  Beyond  the 
fitraits,  their  trade  extended  nofthmuds  as  far  as 
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the  Cabsitbridbs,  whence  they  imported  tin,  and 
even  to  the  amber-producing  coasts  of  N.  Europe 
(Fest.  Avien  Or.  Mark.  95,  foil.,  375,  foil. ;  comp. 
Bkitaknigab  Insulae).  On  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  their  colonies  extended  as  far  S.  as  the  isUind 
of  Cernb,  the  great  mart  of  their  trade,  in  which 
they  exchanged  ornaments,  vessels,  wine,  and  Egyp- 
tian linen,  for  elephants'  teeth  and  the  hides  of  beasts. 
They  seem  even  to  have  reached  the  gold-producing 
countries  about  the  Niger.  (See  the  curious  account 
in  Herod,  iv.  196,  as  illustrated  by  the  narratives  of 
receit  travellers  in  Heeren,  Afir.  Nat  vd.  L  j^  175. 
foil.)  Beyond  the  parts  they  had  reachei,  they 
pretended  that  the  Atlantic  became  tbuiavigable 
through  fogs,  shallows,  and  sea-weed ;  tales  founded 
doubtless  upon  the  marine  vegetation  which  sur- 
rounds the  Azores  and  other  islands  of  the  Atlantic ; 
but  exaggerated  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  other 
mariners  fnxn  dividing  with  them  a  lucrative  caak- 
merce.  [Atlarticum  Mabe.] 

(2.)  Land  Trade. — By  the  agency  of  the  Nomad 
tribes,  espedally  the  Nasamohes,  Carthage  carried 
on  a  very  extensive  trade  iu  Inner  Africa,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Niger 
on  the  other,  and  in  the  intervening  space  to  tiie 
oases  of  Angila,  the  Garamantes  (/etean),  and 
others;  whence  their  chief  importati(nis  seem  to 
have  been  a  few  precious  stones  and  a  vast  muiber 
of  negro  sUtves.  But  this  subject  is  so  mixed  up 
with  the  caravan  routes  over  the  deeert,  and  with 
the  geography  of  Africa  in  general,  that  it  cannot 
be  discussed  here. 

15.  Reliffion. — Those  who  wish  to  study  this 
most  interesting  but  obscure  branch  of  Carthagmian 
antiquities  may  consult  the  works  of  Munter  and 
Gesenius  mentioned  above.  Not  having  space  for 
speculation,  we  here  set  down  merdy  the  few  ascer- 
tained facte.  The  Punic  worship,  though  influenced  by 
fordgn  dements,  especially  the  Greek,  was  doubtless 
at  first  identical  with  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  which 
was  a  fram  of  the  Sabadsm  so  generally  prevalent  in 
the  East  They  adored  the  following  divinities,  who 
are  mentioned,  of  coarse,  by  the  andent  writers, 
under  the  names  of  their  supposed  equivalents  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  systems. 

(I .)  Kronoe  or  iSo^um,  who  is  generally  identified 
with  the  Moloch  of  the  Canaaniies,  and  by  some 
with  Baalj  and  whose  natural  manifestation  b 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Sun,  as  the  chief  power 
of  Nature;  by  others  the  planet  Saturn,  as  the 
most  malignant  of  celestial  influences.  To  him  they 
had  recourse  in  the  disasters  of  the  state,  projM- 
tiating  him  with  human  sacrifices,  sometimes  of 
captives  taken  in  war,  and  at  others,  as  the  most 
acceptable  offering,  of  the  best  beloved  children  of 
the  noblest  dtizens.  (Diod.  xiii.  86,  xz.  14,  65  ; 
Justin,  xviii.  6  ;  Oros.  iv.  6.)  Certainly  the  de- 
scription of  this  deity  and  his  rites  answers  exactly 
to  that  of 

"  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  parento'  tears ; 
Though,  for  the  ndse  of  drums  and  timbrels  lood, 
Their  children's  cries  unheard,  that  passed  thnmgh 

fire 
To  his  grim  idol."    (MUton,  Par.  ZoK,  iL) 

(2.)  The  Tyrian  Ileradee,  the  patron  ddty  of 
the  mother  dty  and  all  her  colonies,  whose  Phoe- 
nician name  was  Mdcarthf  i.  e.  King  of  the  City, 
is  by  some  identified  with  Baal  and  the  Sun,  by 
others  with  the  Babylonish  Bd  and  the  plane^ 
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Japiter,  the  most  genial  of  oelesUal  influences.  On 
account  of  her  worship  of  this  her  tutelar  deity, 
Carthage  is  personified  as  the  daughter  of  Hercules. 
(QicN.D.'m.  16.) 

(3.)  The  female  deitj  associated  with  hhn  is 
the  Phoenician  Astarte,  or  Tanith,  the  goddess 
of  the  elements,  whom  the  Romans  cammaaiy 
mention  by  the  name  of  Coelestis.  She  was  some- 
times identified  with  Vesta,  sometimes  with  Diana, 
on  account  of  her  symbol,  the  crescent  moon,  and 
sometimes  with  Venus,  on  account  of  her  wonhtp 
which  was  celebrated  with  the  most  lascivious  abo- 
minations, as  in  Phoenicia,  so  also  at  Carthage  and 
other  places  in  the  territoiy,  especially  Sicca  Vb- 
NERiA.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  6.  §  16  ;  AppuL  Met,  zi 
p.  257,  Bip.;  Salvian,  de  Prov.  viii.  p.  95;  Mor- 
celli,  Afr.  Christ,  ».  aa.  399,  421 ;  Augustin.  Cio. 
Dei,  ii.  4,  iv.  10;  Tertull  ApoL  12,  et  alib.) 

(4.)  Eitmm,  the  god  of  the  celestial  vault,  whose 
temple  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  city,  is 
identified  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  Aescular 
pins. 

(5.)  ApoSo,  whose  temple  and  golden  shrine 
stood  near  the  form,  is  supposed  to  be  Baal-Ham- 
man.    (Barth,  p.  96.) 

(6.)  Poseidon  and  Triton  are  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus as  Libyan  deities ;  but  he  does  not  give  their 
native  names.  (Herod,  ii.  50,  iv.  179.)  The  lat- 
ter deity  had  an  oracle,  with  a  sacred  tripod,  like 
that    at    Delphi.      [Comp.   Triton,    TBiToms 

PALUB.] 

(7.)  Among  Genii  and  Heroes,  we  find  that  the 
following  were  worshipped :  a  Geaku  of  Death,  to 
whom  fdso  hynms  were  sung  at  Gades  (Philostr. 
Vit.  ApolL  V.  4);  Dido,  as  the  foundress  of  the 
city  (Justin,  xviii.  6);  HamUoar,  who  fell  at  Hi- 
mera,  and  whose  worship  was  connected  with  the 
story  of  his  supernatural  disappearance  on  that  day 
(Herod,  vii.  167);  the  brothers  Philaeni  [Arab 
Phiuibnorum]  ;  and  JoUtus,  a  hero  of  Saniinia 
(Polyb.  vu.  9.) 

(8.)  Foreign  Deities,  —  The  influence  upon  Car- 
thage of  intercourse  with  (jreeoe  is  shown  by  her 
adopti<ni,  from  Sicily,  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone.  (Died.  xiv.  77.)  The  motive  to  this 
step  was  the  fearful  pestilence  which  had  destroyed 
their  victorious  army  before  Syracuse  (b.  c.  395), 
and  which  they  attributed  to  the  wrath  of  the  god- 
desses for  the  pillage  by  Himiloo  of  their  temple  in 
the  suburb  of  Achndina. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  sacerdotal  caste  at 
Carthage;  but  the  offices  of  the  priesthood  were 
filled  by  the  highest  persons  in  the  state ;  and  in 
war  we  find  the  generals  offering  sacriflces,  sometimes 
during  the  heat  of  battle.  (Herod,  vil  167 ;  Died, 
ziv.  77  ;  Justin.  xviL  7.)  The  armies  were  attended 
by  prophets,  whose  voice  controuled  their  move- 
ments. The  enterprises  of  common  and  cdoniza- 
tion  were  placed  under  the  sanction  of  religion, 
mmmmuitB  of  them  bdng  dedicated  in  the  temples, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  the  memorials  of  the  myste- 
rious death  of  Hamilcar  at  Himera,  which  were 
dedicated  in  all  the  colonies,  as  well  as  at  Carthage. 
(Herod,  vii.  167.)  Of  the  sanctuaries  which  they 
established  in  connection  with  their  colonies,  we 
bave  examples  in  that  of  Hercules  at  Carthago 
Nov  A,  and  that  of  Poseidon  founded  by  Hanno  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa.     [Solobis.] 

Such  was  the  state  of  Carthage  during  the  time 
fit  her  greatest  prosperity;  and  sach  Uie  system 
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which  teems  to  have  been  fully  developed  at  tbe 
epoch  which  we  have  marked  as  the  tennination  of 
the  first  period  of  her  history,  b.  a  410.  The  two 
remaining  periods  are  so  closely  mixed  up  with  the 
Hellenic  and  B<Hnan  histories,  and  are  so  liilly 
treated  of  in  the  works  of  our  great  historians,  that 
the  briefest  possible  outline  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  this  work. 

iL  Second  Period  of  Carthagiman  history,  b.  c 
410—264.— The  wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sidlv, 
which  were  renewed  in  b.  c.  410,  by  the  appeal  <^ 
EoESTA  to  Carthage  for  aid  in  her  quarrel  with 
Seunus,  occupied  nearly  all  the  century  and  a  half 
which  intervenes  till  the  commencement  of  those 
with  Rome.  The  most  marked  epochs  in  them  are 
the  conflicts  in  Sicily  with  Dionysius  L  (b.  c.  410 
— 368),  and  TimdeoD  (b.  c.  345 — 340),  and  in 
Africa  with  Agathocles  (b.  c  311 — 307),  whose 
invasion,  though  ultimately  defeated,  pointed  oat 
where  the  power  of  Carthage  was  most  vulnerable, 
and  gave  the  precedent  for  the  isltal  ^iterprizes  of 
the  Scipios.  Our  chief  ancient  authority  for  this 
period  is  Diodorus,  compared  with  Plutarch,  Appiao, 
and  Justin.  The  chief  details  are  related  in  thts 
work,  under  SiciUA,  Stracusab,  Eobsta,  Seu- 
Kus,  Agriqemtum,  &c,  in  the  several  articles  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Ronum  Biogrtq^ 
(HAimiBAL,  Hnm/x>ir,  Maoo,  Dionysius,  Timo- 
LEON,  AoATHOCLES,  &c.),  and  in  the  histories  of 
Greece,  espedaUy  Grote  (vol.  x.  chaps.  81,  82), 
whose  very  full  narrative,  however,  only  extends  aa 
yet  to  the  d^raction  of  the  victorious  Carthaginian 
army  before  Syracuse  by  pestilence  rather  than  by 
the  arms  of  Dionysins,  b.  c.  394.  The  ultimate 
issue  of  these  campaigns  was  in  favour  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, whose  conquest  of  the  island  seemed 
about  to  be  completed,  when  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhoa 
efiected  a  brief  diversion  (b.  c.  277 — 275).  Hia 
retreat  seemed  to  leave  the  Carthaginians,  at  length, 
free  to  snatch  the  prize,  which  they  had  coveted  as 
their  first  foreign  conquest,  and  had  so  perseveringlj 
pursued.  But  the  Roman  eagle  was  already  watch- 
ing the  same  rich  prize  firom  the  other  bank  of  the 
narrow  straits ;  the  a&ir  of  Messana  and  the  Ma- 
mOTtines  gave  a  pretext  for  interposition ;  and  the 
landing  of  a  Roman  host  in  Sicily,  b.  c  264,  sealed 
the  fate  both  of  the  island  and  of  Carthage. 

The  other  principal  events  of  this  period  were  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  treaties  with  Rome,  the 
revolutionary  attempts  of  Hanno  (b.  c.  340)  and 
Bomilcar  (b.  c.  308),  already  mentioned,  and  a  dan- 
gerous revolt  of  the  subject  Libyans  after  the  great 
disaster  befbre  Syracuse  in  b.  a  394.  To  this 
period  belongs  also  the  reception  at  Carthage  of  the 
fugitives  from  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander, 
already  noticed.  The  success  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  and  his  alliance  with  Cyrene,  seem  to 
have  excited  some  alann  at  Carthage ;  and  the  re- 
public is  said  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander, 
to  congratulate  him  <m  hu  return  firom  India.  (Died, 
zvii.  113 ;  comp.  Justin,  xxi.  6 ;  Oros.  iv.  6.) 

iii.  Third  Period,— Wars  withHomef  B,c.2eA 
—146. 

1.  The  First  Punic  War  was  a  contest  for  the 
dominion  of  Sicily.  Though  virtually  decided  in 
its  second  and  third  years  by  Hiero's  adhesion  to  the 
Romans  (b.  o.  263),  and  by  the  £Edl  of  Agrigentum 
(b.  c.  262),  the  great  resources  of  Carthage  pro- 
longed it  for  twenty-three  years  (b.  c.  264 — 241), 
and  it  was  (Hily  brought  to  a  close  by  the  ezhaustian 
of  her  finapces.    B^des  the  loss  of  Sidlyi  it  oooi 
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her  the  dominion  of  the  W.  Mediternmeui,  and 
placed  Rome  aa  more  than  an  equalitj  with  her  as 
a  naval  power.  Bat  there  were  two  reeolts  of  the 
war  still  more  fatal  to  the  repablic 

2.  The  total  want  of  monej  at  the  end  of  the  war 
kd  to  the  RevoU  of  the  Mercenaries,  who  were 
joined  by  most  of  the  snbject  Ldbyana  and  allied 
cities  in  Africa,  and  carried  on  for  three  years  and 
a  half  a  dvil  war  which  rednced  the  city  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  (b.  a  240 — ^237),  and,  extending  to 
Sardinia,  it  gave  the  Romans  a  pretext  for  taking 
possession  of  that  island,  and  soon  afterwards  of 
Gersica  and  the  smaller  islands. 

3.  From  the  very  soorce,  whence  Carthage  ob- 
tuned  her  salvation  in  this  war,  sprang  the  baneful 
feud  which  infected  all  her  subsequent  being ;  that 
of  the  house  of  Hamilcar  Barca  and  Hanno.  In  this 
great  party  struggle  we  first  tnoe  the  breaking  up 
of  Carthage  into  an  aristocratic  and  democratic 
fiwtion,  which  not  only  distracted  her  councils,  but 
exposed  her  to  the  danger,  which  a  divided  state 
always  incurs  in  presence  of  a  powerful  enemy,  of 
her  intestine  parties  either  strengthening  themselves 
by  the  foreign  influence,  or  determining  their  rela- 
tions of  war  or  peace  by  selfish,  instead  of  patriotic, 
considerations.  The  influence  of  these  factions  on 
the  fate  of  Carthage  is  admirably  traced  by  Heeren, 
in  his  chapter  on  her  Dedine  and  Fail. 

4.  Closely  connected  with  these  party  contests  is 
the  event  which  gives  a  deceitful  appearance  of 
prosperity  to  the  period  between  the  First  and 
Seanid  Punic  Wars,  the  Conqueat  of '  Spam  by 
Hamilcar  Barca  and  his  son-in-law,  Hasdmbal,  b.  c 
237 — ^221.  [HisPASiA.]  This  great  enterprise, 
while  advancing  the  power  of  the  Bardne  fiunily, 
was  acceptable  to  the  people  as  a  compensation  for 
the  loss  d  Sicily  and  Sardinia ;  but  it  committed 
them,  as  Hamilcar  desired,  to  a  final  struggle  for  the 
mastery  with  Rome. 

5.  The  Second  Pumc  War  was  a  dedsive  conflict 
which,  like  the  war  of  1793  between  England  and 
France,  may  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  relative  positions  of  the  states,  but  of  which,  as 
of  that  war,  the  immediate  occasion  was  the  supposed 
interest  of  one  of  the  two  parties  in  the  state;  and 
the  same  motives  which  led  Hannibal  to  plunge  into 
it,  induced  him  to  prolong  it  to  the  utmost  It 
lasted  seventeen  years,  b.  o.  218 — ^201 ,  and  resulted 
ill  the  utter  prostration  of  Carthage  before  her  rival. 
She  lost  her  fleet  and  all  her  possessions  out  of  Africa, 
and  even  there  Masinissa  was  planted  as  a  thorn  in 
her  nde,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  new  state,  and 
Rstlessly  eager  to  pick  a  new  quarrel,  which  might 
give  Rome  a  pretext  for  her  destruction.  [Afbioa, 
Kuxidia]. 

6.  Stall  the  Adnmittralion  o/HamUbal  shed  one 
ray  of  hope  upon  the  dark  prospects  of  the  devoted 
state.  He  overthrew  the  despotism  of  the  Ordo  Ju- 
dictmij  notwithstanding  that  its  undue  power  had 
been  the  creation  of  the  democratic  party  which 
anpported  his  family,  by  confining  to  a  year  the  term 
of  office,  which  had  before  been  for  life;  and  he  in- 
troduced such  order  Into  the  finances,  that  ten  years 
sufficed  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  by  the  peace  with 
Borne.  Meanwhile,  a  new  rival  of  Rome  was  rising 
in  the  East;  and  if,  as  Hannibal  meditated,  Carthage 
coukl  have  brought  what  force  she  yet  had  to  the  aid 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  career  of  the  triumpliant 
republic  might  perhaps  yet  have  been  checked.  But, 
denounced  by  the  opposite  faction,  and  proscribed  by 
jEiome,  Hannibal  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Antiochus, 
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B.  a  195.  With  his  departure  his  party  became 
extinct,  and  the  influence  of  Rome  became  supreme 
even  within  the  state. 

7.  After  this  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the 
tcmgue  of  Cato  uttered  the  decree  of  fate  as  much  as 
the  vdce  of  hatred,  in  the  celd>rated  sentence  Car^ 
thago  delenda  est  Amidst  the  conflicts  which  Rome 
had  yet  before  her  in  the  East,  Carthage,  fiillen  as 
she  was,  and  though  daily  suffering  more  and  more 
from  the  encroachments  of  Masinissa  [Afbica], 
might  yet  be  troublesome  if  not  formidable.  The 
chance  of  such  a  danger  was  exaggerated  in  the 
reports  carried  back  to  Rome  by  Cato  from  his 
embas^  to  settle  the  disputes  with  Masiniswa,  his 
fiulun  in  which  added  the  stimulus  of  personal  resent- 
ment to  the  hatred  which  his  party  b<nre  to  Carthage; 
and  the  pretext  of  the  anned  resistance,  to  which 
Masinissa  at  length  drove  the  Carthaginians,  was 
eagerly  seized  for  coromendng  the  Third  Punic 
War.  The  afiecting  story  of  that  heroic  struggle 
almost  obliterates  the  memory  of  the  faults  for  wldch 
Carthage  was  now  doomed  to  suffer.  It  lasted  three 
years,  b.  c.  150 — 146,  and  ended  wiUi  the  utter  de- 
struction of  the  dty,  in  the  very  same  year  in  which 
the  fall  of  Corinth  completed  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Thus  the  two  peoples  who  had  so  long  contended 
on  the  plains  of  Sidly  fco*  the  dominion  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, fell  at  once  before  the  rival,  whose  existr- 
ence  they  had  then  hardly  recognised.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  work  to  meditate  on  such 
a  fall 

The  statistics  given  by  Strabo  (xvii.  pi  833; 
compi  Polyb.  xxxvi.  4;  Appian.  Pun.  80),  of  the  re>- 
souroes  and  efforts  of  Carthage  at  the  time  of  this 
war  are  very  valuable.  At  tiie  commencement  of 
the  war,  she  had  300  subject  dties  in  Libya,  and 
the  population  of  the  dty  was  700,000.  When,  in 
the  first  instance,  she  accepted  the  tenns  imposed  by 
the  Romans,  in  the  vain  hope  of  their  bang  satis- 
fied with  this  submission,  she  gave  up  200,000  stand 
of  arms  and  3000  (or  2000)  catapults.  When  war 
broke  out  again,  manufactories  of  anns  were  esta- 
blished, which  tuned  out  duly  140  shields,  300 
swoids,  500  spears,  and  1000  missiles  for  catapults, 
whQe  t^e  female  servants  gave  their  hair  to  make 
strings  for  the  catapults.  Though,  as  bound  by 
the  treaty  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  they 
had  for  fifty  years  possessed  only  twdve  ships  of  war, 
and  though  they  were  now  besi^ed  in  the  Byrea, 
they  built  120  decked  vessds  in  the  space  of  two 
months,  from  the  old  stores  of  timber  remaining  ui 
the  dockyards;  and,  as  the  mouth  of  thdr  harbour 
was  blodcaded,  they  cut  a  new  entrance,  through 
which  thdr  fleet  suddenly  put  to  sea. 

VI.  Roman  Cabthaoc  —  The  final  destruction 
of  the  city,  the  curse  pronounced  upon  her  ute,  the 
constitution  of  her  territoiy  as  the  new  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  and  the  histoiy  of  that  province  down 
to  its  final  conquest  by  the  Arabs,  are  treated  of  under 
Africa.  It  remains  to  state  a  tew  £ict8  reUting 
spedfically  to  the  dty. 

Notwithstanding  tiie  prohibition  of  any  attempt 
to  rebuild  Carthage,  its  admirable  dte  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  surrounding  country  rendered  its  remain- 
ing long  desolate  unlikely;  and  its  restoration  seems 
to  have  been  a  favourite  project  with  the  democratio 
party  in  Rome.  Only  twenty- four  years  had  elapsed, 
B.  c.  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  sent  out  a  odooy  of  6000 
settiers  to  found  on  the  dte  of  Carthage  the  new 
dty  of  JuNONiA,  a  name  to  which  dd  traditiona 
would  seem  to  give  a  peculiar  significance.    But 
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erU  pndigiM  ti  its  (bandatiim  t^n  lh«  unct 
euperatilion  to  the  dedaion  of  the  Kiute,  mmi 
tbia  villi  Um  other  acta  of  Gncdiua.  (Appiu.  Ptm. 
136;  Plat.  C.  OratcK  13;  Lir.  EpiL  Lci  Veil. 
Puterc  i.  I5j  Solio.  27).  The  project  wis  rtrii  ■ 
bj  Jolins  Cmesir,  who  with  >  «ort  of  poetical  ji 
ticfl  planned  the  restontJOD  of  Cartha)^  and  of  Co- 
rinth in  tbeaune  ;ear,  B.C.  46;  hot,  bjhis  murder, 
the  fall  extCDtioi]  of  bia  deei^  devolved  npon  hi> 
aaixaem.  (Appian.  It.;  Plot.  Caf.  &7;  SCnb. 
ivii.  p,  833;  Dion  Cau.  lUii.  50,  arnip.  !ii.  «; 

neir  eoLooj  i£  ite  (nivilo^,  during  bia  abort  rule  in 
Ali^cB;  but  it  was  restored  b;  AuKoatus  (B.C.  19), 
under  whom  3000  colonuti  vert  joined  with  the  in- 
balntanta  of  the  ndghbonring  conntry  to  foood  the 
new  dt7  of  Carthage,  which,  alreadj  when  Stmbo 
wrote,  waa  as  populona  aa  an;  cit;  of  Aflrica  (iml 
vw  tf  Tii  tiXh.li  iia\£t  ohithai  Tiir  h  luiij,  fi- 
htar:  Strab,,  Dion,  Appian.,  Solin..  II.  ec.).  It  waa 
made,  in  place  of  the  Pompcian  Utica,  the  b< 
the  ppoconsnl  of  Old  Arric*.     [ArniCA.] 

It  eontjnaed  to  flontiah  more  and  more  dorinj^  the 
whole  period  till  the  Vud*l  invauon  Herodiar 
(rii.  6)  calls  it  the  next  eiCj  after  Rome,  in  eiie  am 
wealth;  and  AuaoaiUB  thus  compares  it  with  Borne 
iii(Carm.2S6y.~ 
nopoli  adaargit  Carthai^  priorr, 
•esaaia  gtada,  quia  tertia  <lici 
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great  namea  connected  with  it,  are  Cyprian,  as  ilf 
bisl.op,  and  Tertullian,  who  was  probably  a  nati™  gI 
the  city.  In  a.  d.  439,  it  waa  taken  by  Getaeriu, 
and  made  tbe  apitil  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in 
Alrica.  It  naa  retaken  by  Beliaarios,  in  533,  and 
named  Justiniana.  It  wu  finally  taken  and  d 
in  647,  by  the  Arabs  nnder  Huun.  (Cli 


ton,  Ftul 


p.  26, 


11.,  3S0— 3S2,  vd. 
458.)  ■■  Whatever  yet  remidned  of  Caithige  wa 
delivered  to  the  ftamea,  and  tbe  colony  of  Dido  am 
Caeaar  lay  desolate  abore  two  hgndred  years,  till  i 
part,  perhapa  a  twentieth  of  the  old  circumference,  wa 
repeopled  by  the  fint  of  the  Katimil 
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beginningof  theriiteenthcentnry,  the  aMinideaintai 
of  the  West  was  repracnted  by  a  rDaoque,  a  college 
without  atodenti,  twenty-lite  or  thirty  ehopa,  and 
the  hoti  of  five  hnodnd  peasants,  who,  in  their  ab- 
ject poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance  of  the  Funic 
aenatara.  Eren  that  paltry  tillage  was  swept  away 
by  the  Sfuiards,  whom  Charles  V.  bad  atatioied  in 
the  fortress  of  Goletla.  The  ruins  rf  Caithafte  have 
perished;  and  the  place  might  he  unknown  if  ooma 
broken  archv  of  an  aqnednct  did  not  guide  tlie  fbot- 
atepa  of  tbe  inquisitive  traveller."  (Gibbon.) 

Very  few  of  its  coins  are  extant,  a  large  number  of 
those  ascribed  to  it  bdng  sporious.  Among  the  ge- 
nnine  onea,  bendes  those  oF  the  Roman  emperors,  there 
is  a  very  i»re  and  valuable  meijal  of  Hilderic,  the 
Vandal  king,  irith  the  legend  Fsux  Kart.  (Eckbd, 
pp.  136,  &c)     The  cuts  ahore  n 
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VII.  TopooRAPHY  OF  Carthaob. — The  gmeral 
aituation  of  the  eiiy  has  already  been  described;  but. 
when  we  come  to  the  details  of  ilt  topography,  wo 
find  the  same  tantalizing  want  of  certain  inforrna- 
tion,  which  renders  all  else  respecting  her  so  difficulty 

The  present  remains  an  inanffident  to  guide  us 
to  an  anderbtandixg  of  the  obscure  and  often  appa- 
rently contradictory  statements  of  the  ancient  writers ; 
and  the  inquirer  often  eighs  over  tbe  ion  of  that 
picture,  representing  tbe  site  and  ate  of  Cartha^, 
which  Mandnus,  the  commander  cf  the  ficet  in  tb« 
Third  Punic  War  (b.  c  148),  eibibited  to  tbe  Bo- 
man  people  in  the  fis'uiii,  and  won  the  consulship  by 
his  zeal  in  eiplainmg  ila  details.  Appian  (Am. 
95,  foil)  is  ahnost  tlie  only  andent  author  who  has 
left  any  considerable  details ;  and  he  is,  aa  usual,  verr 
ineract,  and  in  some  points  evidently  quit*  wrung. 
Of  the  main  diSculiy,  it  is  scarcely  an  enggeia- 
tiontocompareitwitliadonbtamoDgthe  futnreanti- 
quBiia  tweniy-£<e  ceoturies  henc^  whether  Ixindm 
or  Southwark  stood  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Thanm. 
We  know  that  the  old  Punic  city  grew  up  round  tbe 
original  Boira  or  Byrsa  (whether  the  citadel  called 
Bjraa  in  historical  times  stood  on  the  old  site  is  even 
doubtful),  and  that  it  gradually  covered  the  whols 
peninsnla ;  and  we  know  that  it  had  a  targe  suburl> 
called  Megara  or  Magalia,  and  also  the  Hew  City 
(Diod.  u.  44).  We  also  know  that  the  Roman  city 
stood  on  a  part  of  the  ancient  site,  and  was  Cti  infi-ri<r 
lo  the  Old  City  in  extent.  But,  whether  the  original 
Punic  city,  with  its  hartonra,  was  on  the  N.  or  S  part 
of  the  peninsula;  on  which  side  of  It  the  suburb  of 
Megara  waa  titUBt«d;  and  whether  the  Roman  dty 
waa  built  on  the  nte  of  the  fonner.  or  of  the  latter; 
are  qnaations  on  which  some  of  the  beat  schoUn  and 
geographem  bold  directly  opposite  opinioiia. 

Upon  tbe  wbola,  comparing  the  statements  of  the 
andent  writers  with  the  present  state  of  the  locality 
and  the  few  roina  of  the  Panic  dly  which  remaio, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  the  original  city  waa  on 
the  bK.  jKTt  of  tbe  peninsula  abnut  C.  farlJ^agt. 
Tlie  subjoined  ground-plan  from  Mannert  is  givm 
merely  as  an  approximation  lo  the  andent  poutiona. 
For  the  details  of  the  topography,  the  latest  and 
beat  authority  is  Dr.  H.  Barth,  wbo  haa  oonipared 
the  resesjchee  of  Falbe  with  bia  own  ohsen'atioos. 
(  Wandenmffen,  &c.  pp.  80,  foil.) 

T'he  following  are  the  most  imporlant  details  of 
the  topography; — 

•  The  Tamia  (raitia).  wu  a  tongue  of  land, 
considerable  length,  and  half  a  stadium  in 
breadth,  mmtioned  again  and  again  by  A^iiaa  in 


ncli  m  muuKT  tlut  the  detmnimtiixi  of  its  positim 
p(oa  fmr  to  Bettte  thfi  chief  doubt  tlreidy  TCf^rrrd  to« 
It  jatl«l  gat  from  the  iblfainiis  (JLvi  tsI  aGxcm), 
bnrtrdg  the  W^  btttetm  the  Ida  and  Ae  ta  (liiiii 
Kifirrit  f  lol  T^i  3iiXiiiT0i)i),  and  in  the  cltant 
fnmmitj  to  tbe  hKrbsan,  ind  liao  U,  tfae  weaher 
extremity  of  the  alrong  hiDdwud  will  rf  the  citj. 
(See  below.)  All  the  purticalan  of  Appina'a  de- 
KTTptioD  Mem  to  point  to  the  HiDdj  tongae  of  luid 
which  tilnidi  SW.  fnim  Che  S.  utmnitj  of  tha 
prningul*  to  the  Goletto,  or  month  of  the  Liguon  of 
Tunie,  and  divides  Id  [art  thia  l^^eao  (the  Af/int 
of  Appiu)  frvoi  the  open  tea.  That  thin  tongue 
of  Iiod  a  Imiger  than  he  dtacribei  it,  u  a  coofinna- 
tiui  of  the  identity,  comidtring  the  changes  which 
we  know  lo  hare  been  going  rm;  and  the  slight 
diaonpancji  inToWed  in  hia  nulting  the  latsia  jnt 
out  fnm  (he  iitiinw,  whireu  it  ictnalij  ]?oc«d* 
from  tbe  pemmnla,  it  snieljr  haidly  worth}'  of  die- 
cnaiioD.  So  mm  would  hare  been  left  fur  donbt, 
had  Apptin  told  na  vhal  Zoie  (Miim)  he  meant; 
hot  that  be  omiu  to  tell  as  thia,  seems  of  itself  a 
alKxig  proof  that  he  meant  the  Lagoon  of  Tunis. 
The  other  and  mnch  las  probable  opinion  ia  that 
tha  late  wai  od  the  N.  aide  of  the  iathmns,  where 
Tre  Dnw  find  the  salt  minh  i^  SebiAa-a-SvJisara : 
Ibis  litw  of  course  inrerta  the  whole  topgraph; 
of  tbe  peninsula,  bj  inToliini;  tbe  necesaitj  of  seek- 
ing the  Bjisa  and  the  barboan  do  its  N.  side. 
Tboae  writers,  including  eren  Ritler,  who  have 
adopted  the  latter  view,  uem  lo  hare  been  milled 
hj  Shaw,  who,  finding  on  the  14.  side  the  Tillage 
DOW  called  El-Meria,  i.e.  tit  Fori,  in  a  poation 
which,  though  now  inland,  mnit  anciently  liave 
been  cai  lbs  sea  shore,  proceeds  to  identilj  tiui  site 
(thoogh  indeed  nther  bj  implication  than  positive 
■asetlion)  with  the  ancient  harboni  of  Carthage. 
(Shaw,  TVantU.  ^t.,  p.  IM.) 

a.  Tbe  Walb  am  eepedailj  difflcnit  to  InKe  with 
*n7  certaintj.     At  the  time  when  tha  axj  wu 
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paused,  aa  might  have  been  eipeded,  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  peninsula,  apeaking  generallj;  and 
Appian  informs  us  lliat  on  one  aide  (eviilBntly  towards 
the  Sfa..  but  the  noltls  an  wanting)  there  waa  onlj 
a  amgle  wall,  because  of  the  piHHjxtons  nalnre  of 
the  ground;  but  that  on  the  8.,  lowaids  the  land- 
side,  it  was  threefold.  But  when  we  come  to  par- 
ticuhira,  fint,  aa  to  the  tea-side,  it  is  not  certun 
whether  the  too  emiDences  <i  C.  Gkamart  and 
C.  Cartkagt  wen  included  within  the  fortifications, 
or  irere  left,  either  whollj  or  in  part,  nnfurtified  on 
account  of  th«r  natural  strength.  In  the  final 
aiege,  we  find  Mincinna  attacking  tram  the  aide  of 
the  sea  ■  part  iS  the  wall,  the  defence  <i  which  was 
neglected  on  account  <^  the  almoat  inaccceeible  pro- 
cij^ces  on  that  ude,  and  ntabhsbing  himself  in  a 
fort  adjacent  to  the  walla  (Appian.  Pun.  113). 
On  tbe  whole,  it  eeetns  proUble  that  on  both  the 
great  hngbta  the  walls  were  drawn  along  the  anm. 
mit  rather  than  the  base,  so  tbU  the;  would  not 
include  the  N.  alope  of  C.  Ghamarl,  nor  the  E. 
andS-aloptaof  C.  CuriAase.  (Bartb.  pp.83,M.) 
The  laod  aide  preeenta  still  greater  difficultiea. 
The  length  of  the  wall  which  Scipio  drew  acms 
the  isthmus  to  blockade  the  dtj.  and  which  wu 
25  stadia  (or  3  H.  P.)  from  sea  to  sea  (Apinan. 
Pi«.  95,119;  Puljb.L?3;  Strsb.  ivii.  p.  832), 
gives  us  onlj  the  measure  of  tbe  width  of  tha 
isthmus  (probably  at  its  nairowfet  pnrt),  not  of  tha 
Undbce  (f  the  citj,  which  stood  on  wider  gronnd. 
Strabo  (ivii.  p.  832)  assigna  to  the  whole  walls  a 
circumferencs  of  360  stadia,  60  of  which  belonged 
land  aide,  which  reached  from 
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ith  the  actual  dimensiona 
of  the  peninsula,  for  which  even  the  S3  U.  P.  as- 
signed to  it  bj  Liij  (Epit.  11. ;  Oros.  ir.  23,  girea 
23  SI.  P.)  would  seem  to  be  too  much  (Barth, 
p.  BS).  Attempts  bave  been  made  lo  obtain  the  60 
atadk  of  Strabn  bj  taking  in  tbe  walls  along  the  N. 
and  S.  «d«  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  thatacma  it 
on  the  land  aide,  wUch  ia  qtute  inconmslent  with 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  writer;  or  bj  suppodng 
that  Strabo  gives  the  total  length  of  the  triple  line 
of  wall,  a  most  arbitrary  and  improbable  a^HiuniK 
tioD.  Btvdea,  the  huiguage  of  Strabo  eeema  ob- 
vionalj  to  refer  to  the  actual  width  of  that  part  of 
the  islhmna  aciws  which  tbe  wall  was  bnilt  (t^ 
4(i]iro>TatfTd3ior  ^^irar  aurht  6  aux^r  iwix"i 
taBnttr  Ml  3aAitm)i  M  3ifAaTT»').  The  only 
feasible  explanation  leema  to  be,  that  tbe  wall  waa 
not  built  acnes  the  nanowest  part  of  the  isthmna, 
but  was  tbniwn  back  to  where  it  bad  begun  to 
widen  out  into  the  peninsula;  and  it  seems  also 
liir  to  make  some  allovancs  for  deviations  fiom  ■ 
straight  line.  A  confirmation  of  the  length  as- 
signed Co  the  wall  by  Sliabo  is  fonnd  in  Appian'a 

on  the  land  defences  of  M^ara  alone  at  points 
20  stadia  distant  from  each  other,  the  whole 
breadth  of  tbe  islhmua  being,  aa  we  have  seen,  onlj 
3S  stadia. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  thia  land  wall 
formed  by  iar  tbe  meet  important  part  <if  the  de- 
fences of  the  city.  It  consisted  of  three  distinct 
lines,  me  behuid  the  other,  each  of  them  30  cubits 
high  without  tbe  panpeis.  There  were  lowers  >( 
the  distance  of   3  plethrs,  4  stories  high,  and  30 
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range  of  which  were  stid)les  for  300  elephanb,  find 
in  the  upper  rsnge  sUbles  for  4000  horses,  with 
ample  stores  of  food  for  both.  In  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  walk  (rAwos  c[)pvx«^f ,  Strab.  zyii.  p. 
832),  there  were  barracks  for  20,000  infiintiy,  and 
4000  cavalry,  with  magazines  and  stores  of  pro- 
portionate magnitude;  forming,  in  foct,  a  vast  for- 
tified camp  between  the  city  and  the  isthmos.  It 
would  seem  from  Appian  (viii.  95)  that  this  de- 
scription applies  onlj  to  the  S.  part  of  the  landward 
wall,  behind  which  lay  Bjrsa  (rh  vphs  fiforjaSpuiy 
h  liirtipw,  (y$a  Ktd  ^  B^ffxra  ^v  M  rot  wJx*^<'f')^ 
The  N.  part  of  the  landward  wall,  surrounding  the 
suburb  of  Megan,  seems  to  have  been  less  stronglj 
fortified,  and  accOTdinglj  we  find  some  of  the  c&eH 
attacks  of  Scipio  directed  against  it.  Appian  adds 
to  his  description  of  the  triple  wall,  that  its  comer 
which  bent  round  towards  the  harbours,  by  the 
Tamiat  or  tongue  of  land  mentioned  above,  was 
tiie  only  part  that  was  weak  and  low;  and  on  this 
point  also  we  find  the  Bomans  directing  their 
attacks. 

The  limits  of  the  Roman  city  can  be  defined  with 
greater  certainty.  It  remained,  indeed,  without  a 
fortified  enclosure,  down  to  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Theodoeios  II.  (b.  c.  424),  when  the  increasing 
dangers  of  the  African  province  both  from  the  native 
and  foreign  barbarians  suggested  the  policy  of  forti- 
fying its  capital.  The  remains  of  the  wall  then 
built  can  still  be  traced,  and  sufficient  ruins  of  the 
city  are  visible  to  indicate  its  extent;  while  the  limits 
are  still  further  marked  by  the  position  of  the  great 
reservoizs,  which  we  know  to  have  been  without  the 
walls.  But  as  the  dty  was  fiu:  gene  in  its  decline 
when  these  walls  were  built,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  limits  indicated  by  them  were  narrower  than 
the  original  boundaries,  were  it  not  for  a  most  inter- 
esting discoveiy  made  by  Falbe,  to  whose  researches 
during  a  long  residence  at  Tunis,  we  owe  most  of 
our  knowledge  «£  Carthaginian  topography.  Struck 
by  the  fact,  that  the  knd  W.  and  NW.  of  the  Ro- 
man city  is  divided  into  regular  rectangles  by  roads 
utterly  difierent  from  the  crooked  ways  which  are 
common  in  Mohammedan  countries,  he  suspected 
that  these  roads  might  mark  out  the  divisions  of  the 
land  among  the  Roman  colonists ;  and,  upon  mea- 
suring the  rectangles,  he  foimd  that  they  were  of 
equal  area,  each  containing  100  kaerediOf  or  200 
jugem.  Of  such  plots,  28  are  clearly  visible,  and 
the  land  which  has  been  broken  up  to  form  the 
gardens  of  El-Merta  furnishes  space  for  2  more ;  so 
that  we  have  the  land  without  the  walls  of  the  Ro- 
man city  divided  into  30  centuries  of  haerediay  pre- 
dsely  tile  proper  quantity  for  the  3000  colonists 
whom  Augustus  settled  in  the  new  dty.  (Appian. 
Pun.  138.) 

That  lioman  Carthage  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
andent  Punic  dty,  and  not,  as  some  maintain,  on 
that  of  the  suburb  of  Megare,  seems  tolerably  clear. 
Not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  Pliny's  phrase  (v.  2), 
**  in  vestigiis  magnae  Carthaginis,'*  it  appears  that 
the  new  dty  was  supplied  from  the  same  aqueduct 
and  reservdrs,  and  had  its  dtadel  and  chief  temples 
on  the  same  sites,  as  of  old.  The  restored  temple  of 
Aesculapius  was  again  the  chief  sanctuary,  and  that 
of  the  goddess  Coelestis  became  more  magnificent 
than  ever.    (Barth,  p.  83.) 

3.  ffarbourt,  —  In  accordance  with  that  view  of 
the  topography  which  we  follow,  the  double  harbour 
of  Carthage  must  be  looked  for  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
peninsula,  at  the  angle  which  it  forms  with  the 
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Tamia  described  above,  within  the  Lagoon  of  Ttmis. 
The  fact  that  Sdpio  Africanos  the  elder  could  see 
from  Tunis  the  Punic  fleet  sailing  out  of  the  har- 
bour (Appian.  Pun.  24),  seems  a  decisive  proof  of  the 
position,  which  is  confirmed  by  many  other  indica- 
tions.   (Barth,  p.  88.) 

The  port  consisted  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  har- 
bour, with  a  passage  from  the  one  into  the  other  ; 
and  the  outer  had  an  entrance  from  the  sea*  70  feet 
wide,  which  was  closed  with  iron  chains.  The  outer 
harbour  was  for  the  merchantaien,  and  was  full  of 
moorings.  The  inner  harbour  was  reserved  for  the 
ships  of  war.  Just  within  its  entrance  was  an  island 
called  Cothon  (Kc60wir,  whence  the  harbour  itself 
was  called  Cothon  also),  rising  to  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  surrounding  banks,  and  tiius 
sendng  the  double  purpose  of  a  mask  to  conoeal  the 
harbour  from  without,  and  of  an  observatcnry  for  the 
port-adnural  {yainipxos)^  who  had  his  tent  upon  it, 
whence  he  gave  signals  by  the  trumpet  and  commands 
by  the  voice  of  a  hould.  The  shores  of  the  island 
uid  of  the  port  were  built  up  with  great  quays,  in 
which  were  constructed  docks  for  220  ships  (one,  it 
would  seem,  for  each),  with  storehooses  for  all  their 
equipments.  The  entrance  of  each  dock  was  adorned 
with  a  pur  of  Ionic  columns,  which  gave  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  island  and  the  harbour  the  appearance  of 
a  magnificent  colcmnade  on  each  aide.f  So  jealously 
was  this  inner  harbour  guarded,  even  from  the  sight 
of  those  frequenting  the  outer,  tiiat,  besides  a  double 
wall  of  separation,  gates  were  provided  to  give  access 
to  the  city  from  t^e  outer  harbour,  without  pasdng 
through  the  docks.  (Appian.  Pun.  96, 127.)  That 
the  inner  harbour  at  least,  and  probably  both,  were 
artificial  excavations,  seems  almost  certain  firom  their 
position  and  from  the  name  Cotkon  (Geeen.  Mom, 
Phoen.  p.  422),  to  say  nothing  of  Viigil's  phraae 
{Am,  L  427) : — "hie  portns a^ effodamt^  which, 
remembering  the  poet's  antiquarian  tastes,  should 
hardly  be  regarded  as  unmeaning. 

The  remains  of  two  basins  still  exist,  near  the 
base  of  the  tongue  of  land,  the  one  mora  to  the  S. 
bdng  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  the  other  of  a  rounder 
form,  with  a  little  peninsula  in  the  middle;  both 
divided  from  the  sea  <ni  the  £.  by  a  narrow  ridge. 
These  basins  would  be  at  once  identified  as  the  har- 
boun  of  Cartilage,  but  for  thdr  apparentiy  inade- 
quate size;  an  (Ejection  which,  we  tiiink,  Barth  has 
successfully  removed,  (pp.  88 — ^90).  Whatever 
size  the  bwrboun  had  at  first,  was  necessarily  pie- 
served,  for  the  adjacent  quarter  was  the  most  populous 
in  the  city.  A  calculation  made  by  Bartii  of  the 
drcuit  of  the  inner  basin  and  island  (now  a  penin- 


*  The  general  term  ix  vtXAYovs  which  Apfuan 
here  uses  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the 
port  opened  into  the  lagoon. 

f  When  Appian  {Pun.  127)  distinguishes  the 
tquare  part  of  the  Cothon  (rh  fUpos  rov  KAOvfos 
rb  T€Tpdywyotf)  from  its  round  (or  surrounding') 
part  on  the  opponte  side  {jhr\  dctrcpa  rov  KA&tewos 
is  rb  irtpi^fph  abrou),  he  seems  to  mean  by  the 
former  the  island,  and  by  the  latter  the  bank  on  the 
knd  side.  The  Punic  fleet,  which  had  put  out  to 
sea  by  the  new  mouth  (see  below),  bdng  destroyed, 
Scipio  naturally  firet  storms  tiie  island  in  the 
Cothon;  meanwhile  Laelius  seizes  the  (^yportunity 
for  a  sudden  attack  upon  the  other  bank,  which 
proves  successful,  and  the  Romans,  thus  possessed 
of  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  Cothon,  are  prepared 
to  attack  the  Byrsa. 
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silk)  sbowB  at  least  a  probability  that  they  ooold 
contain  the  220  vessels ;  while,  for  the  general  traffic, 
the  Lagoon  of  Tmit  coQld  be  used  as  a  roadstead: 
and  ths^  it  was  so  nsed  in  later  times  is  proved  by 
the  &ct  that  MJsna,  on  its  opposite  shore,  was  the 
port  of  Carthage  under  the  Vandals.  (Procop.  B.  V, 
i.  16.)  Farther,  we  know  that  extra  accommoda- 
tion was  provided,  at  some  early  period,  fw  the  mer- 
chantmen, in  the  shape  of  a  spacious  qnay  on  the 
sea-shore  (not  that  of  the  lagoon)  outnde  of  the  city 
walls  (Appisn.  Pun,  123),  ^  wMch  the  fbondaticms 
are  still  visible;  the  ancient  purpose  of  Uie  existing 
substructions  bemg  confirmed  by  their  resemblance 
to  those  at  Leptis  Magna.   . 

But  what,  then,  has  beocnne  of  all  the  masooiy  of 
the  quays  and  docks  and  colonnades  which  sor- 
rounded  the  Cothon  and  its  isUmd,  but  of  which 
the  present  inner  basin  exhibits  no  remains  ?  The 
doubt  is  easily  removed.  Carthage,  like  Borne, 
has  been  the  quarry  of  successive  nations,  but  for 
a  nmch  koger  period,  for  doubtless  even  the  Bo- 
man  dtj  was  built  in  great  measure  frnn  the 
remains  of  the  Punic  one ;  and  the  masonry  of  the 
docks,  lying  in  the  very  midst  of  the  city,  and  at 
the  part  which  would  be  the  first  rebuilt  to  ibrm  a 
port,  would  naturally  be  among  the  first  used.  The 
sabetmctions-on  the  sea-coast,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  preserved,  and  afterwards  in  part  uncovered,  by 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  manner  in  which  the  harbours  ran  up  dose 
along  the  SE.  shore  of  the  peninsula  enables  us  to 
nndentand  the  resource  adopted  by  the  Carthaginians 
when  Scipio,  in  the  Third  Punio  War,  shut  up  the 
common  outer  entrance  of  their  harbours  by  a  mole 
thrown  across  firom  the  Taenia  to  the  isthmu:  they 
cnt  a  new  channel  from  the  Cothon  into  the  deep 
sea,  where  such  a  mode  of  blockade  was  impracti- 
cable, and  put  out  to  sea  with  theur  newly  constructed 
fleet  (Appian.  Am.  121, 122 ;  Strab.  xvii  p.  833.) 
Whether,  after  the  restoration  of  the  city,  Scipio's 
mole  was  removed,  and  the  ancient  entrance  of  the 
port  restored,  we  are  not  informed.  Pnibably  it  was 
so:  but  the  new  mouth  cut  by  the  Carthaginians 
would  naturally  remain  open,  and  this,  with  the  part 
of  the  Cothon  to  which  it  gave  immediate  access, 
seems  to  be  the  Mandraeion  or  Portut  Ma/ttdroxxm^ 
of  later  times.    (Procop.  B,  V.  L  20,  iL  8.) 

4.  Byna.  —  This  name  is  used  in  a  double  sense, 
for  the  roost  ancient  part  of  the  city,  adjoining  to 
the  harboun,  and  for  the  citadel  or  Byrta^  in  the 
stricter  sense.  When  Appian  {Ptm,  95)  speaks  of 
the  triple  land  wall  on  the  S.,  as  vokere  the  Byrta 
vas  upon  the  itthmnu  (&Ax  «rcd  if  Bvpva  ^¥  M  rov 
aiix^os)^  it  may  be  doubted  in  which  sense  he  uses 
the  term ;  bat,  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  storm- 
ing of  the  city  (c  127,  folL),  he  gives  us  a  minute 
dracdption  of  tlw  locality  of  the  citadel 

Close  to  the  haifoourB  stood  the  Forum,  from  which 
three  narrow  streets  of  houses  six  stories  high  as- 
coided  to  the  Byrsa,  which  was  by  far  the  strongest 
position  in  the  whole  city.  (Appian.  Ptm,  128.) 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the 
BUI  ofS,  Louis f  an  eminence  rising  to  the  height  of 
188  Paris  feet  (aboat  200  English),  and  having  its 
•ommit  in  the  form  of  an  almost  regular  plateau, 
sloping  a  little  towards  the  sea.  Its  regularity  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  its  being  an  artificial  mounid 
(probably  about  a  natural  core)  formed  of  the  earth 
dug  up  in  excavating  the  harboun;  a  kind  of  work 
which  we  know  to  have  been  common  among  the 
oU  Semitic  nations.    (Barth,  pp.  94,  123;  comp. 
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Strab.  ix.  p.  512.)  The  obvious  objection,  that  it 
could  not  then  be  the  post  first  occupied  by  the 
Phoenician  colonists,  Barth  boldly  and  ingeniously 
meets  by  replying  that  it  was  not ;  that  they  would 
naturally  establish  themselves  first  on  the  lofty 
eminence  of  C.  Carthage;  and  that,  when  they  de- 
scended to  the  lower  ground,  there  built  their  city, 
and  excavated  their  port,  and  made  a  new  citadel  in 
its  ndghboarhood,  they  still  applied  to  it  the  ancient 
name.  The  sammit  of  the  hill  is  now  occupied  by 
a  chapel  to  the  memory  of  S.  Louis,  the  royal 
crusader  who  died  in  his  expedition  against  Tunis  f 
and,  in  the  mutations  of  time,  the  citadel  of  Carthage 
has  become  a  possession  of  the  French  I  The  cham- 
bera  which  surround  the  chapel  contain  an  interest- 
ing museum  of  objects  found  at  Carthage  and  among 
other  ruins  of  Africa. 

On  the  sides  of  the  hill  there  are  still  traces  of 
the  ancient  walls  which  enclosed  the  Byrsa  and 
made  it  a  distinct  fortress,  and  which  seem  to  have 
risen,  terrace  above  terrace,  like  those  of  the  citadel 
ofEcbatana.  (Herod.  1 98.)  Orosius  (iv.  22)  gives 
2  M.  P.  for  the  circuit  of  Uie  Byrsa,  meaning,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  the  base  of  the  hill. 

On  the  summit  stood  the  temple  of  Aesculapius 
(Esmun),  by  fiir  the  richest  in  the  city  (Appan. 
Pun.  130),  raised  on  aplatfonn  which  was  ascended 
by  sixty  steps,  and  probably  resembling  in  its  struc- 
tuxe  the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon.  (Herod.  L 
181 ;  Barth,  p.  95).  It  was  in  this  temple  that  the 
senate  held  in  secret  their  most  important  meetings. 

The  Byrsa  remained  the  citadel  of  Carthage  in  its 
later  existence;  and  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  was 
restored  by  the  Bomans.  (AppuL  Florida^  pp.  36 1 , 
foil.)  On  it  was  the  pra^orium  of  the  proconsul  of 
Africa,  which  became  successively  the  pahu»  of  the 
Vandal  kings  and  of  the  Byzantine  governors. 
(Possio  Cyprkmi^  ap.  Buinart,  Acta  Martgrum, 
pp.  205,  foil.;  Barth,  p.  96.) 

5.  Forum  and  Streets,  —  As  we  have  just  seen, 
the  forum  lay  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  hill  of  Byrsa, 
adjacent  to  Uie  harbours.  It  contained  the  senate 
house,  the  tribunal,  and  the  temple  of  the  god  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans  call  Apollo,  whose  golden 
image  stood  in  a  chapel  overlaid  with  gold  to  the 
weight  of  1000  talents.  (Appian.  i\m.  127).  The 
three  streets  already  mentioned  as  ascending  from 
the  forum  to  the  Byrsa  formed  an  important  outwork 
to  its  fiutifications;  and  Scipio  had  to  storm  them 
house  by  house.  The  centre  street,  which  probably 
led  straight  up  to  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  was 
called,  in  Boman  Carthage,  Via  Salukaris,  The 
other  streets  of  the  city  seem  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  straight  and  regularly  disposed  at  right 
angles.    (Mai,  AucL  Class,  vol.  iii.  p.  387.) 

6.  Other  Temples. — On  the  N.  side  of  the  Byrsa, 
on  lower  terraces  of  the  hill,  are  the  remains  of  two 
temples,  which  some  take  for  those  of  Coelestis  and 
Saturn ;  but  the  localities  arc  doubtful.  We  know 
that  the  worship  of  both  these  deities  was  continued 
in  the  Boman  city.    (Barth,  pp.  96 — 98.) 

7.  On  the  W.  and  SW.  side  of  the  Byna  are 
ruins  of  Baths,  probably  the  Thermae  GargiUanae, 
a  locality  &mous  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Carthage ;  of  a  spacious  Ctrcw,  and  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre.    (Barth,  pp.  98^99.) 

8.  Aqueduct  asid  Reservoirs  — The  great  aque- 
duct, fifty  miles  long,  by  which  Carthage  was  sup- 
plied with  water  from  Jd>el  Zaghwan  (see  Map,  p. 
532),  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  work  of  the 
Punio  age ;  bat  Barth  believes  it  to  be  Boman.    It 
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ia  fallf  dflKriW  \>j  Sbair  (p.  193)  lod  BiHh  (pp. 
100.  roll.).  The  Saermin  an  udoog  tha  moBt 
intenBtiDg  nmuna  of  CHrthige,  especiallj  on  ac- 
cooot  of  the  p«uU«rij  oftatmcted  Tmlling  trhich 
covers  them.  Thej  ire  pmbaWy  of  Pnuie  w«k- 
nwiuhip.  BeddcB  hhtw  inuller  ante,  then  ire  two 
pTLDdpil  Mta ;  thoH  oQ  tha  W.  of  the  dtj,  where 
Um  nqnednct  tanninaled,  lod  thwe  on  tha  S.,  near 
IheCothou.     (Shaw;  Barth.) 

9.  fietidea  ihe  abore,  there  an  rnina  which  aMio 
Ube  those  oi  a  TViaiJrs.  and  also  tha  remiiiuofa 
gTHt  boilding,  appareatlf  the  largest  in  the  dtj, 
which  Barth  conjectnru  to  be  the  temple  uf  Coe- 
lestis.  Theae  ruin*  comUt,  lite  the  r«t,  onlj  of 
bnAea  foondadHu.     (Barth,  105, 106.) 

10.  The  Soburh  of  M^ara,  Magar,  or  Hagaltaf 
afterwirda  oonudered  ai  a  quarter  S  Ihe  dtj,  ander 
thenameof  lbeNewCit7(N«(TsAii),waaBarToiUKled 
bj  a  wall  oT  ita  own,  and  adorned  with  beaDiifal  gar- 
den!, watered  bj  canals.  (Diod.  ii.  M  \  Appian-viii. 
117;  Sery.  ad  Virg.  Am.  I  372;  laidor.  fijm. 
IT.  12.)  It  seemi  to  have  occnpied  Ihe  eite  on  the 
KW.  Bide  of  the  penuuula.  now  called  EUMrria,  ' 
and  ttJI  the  site  of  Ihe  beaaCiful  gardeaa  of  the 
wealth;  ciliieni  of  Tonie. 

11.  Wwropoits.— From  the  few  psTes  fonnfl  i 
the  rocky  soil  of  the  hill  of  C.  Ghamart,  it  seen- 
probable  that  here  waa  the  ancient  necropolii,  N.  i 
tile  <atj,  apoetin  nwh  h  tu  freqaen  Ij  if  nc 
fenerellj,  found  n  ether  an  ent  citea  Then  ii 
however,  some  donbt  on  the  matte    wh  ch  the  evi 
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deuce  ii  uuofficient  to  decide.  (Tettnllian.  ^oor^ 
42  :  Barth,  p.  107.) 

It  baa  b«i  alieadj'  intimated  that  the  Tiewi  now 
stated  are  those  onlj  of  one  party  tiaaag  the  peo- 
grapbere  and  scbelan  who  bava  studied  the  topo- 
graphy of  Carthage.  Of  thor  general  toTToctneM, 
we  are  more  and  mora  convinced ;  but  it  seema  only 
fur  to  th«e  who  desire  to  pnreue  the  subject  fur- 
ther to  exhibit  Ihe  nanlta  of  the  oppwte  views,  in 
the  form  of  the  above  (jimiDd-plan,  copied  bom  the 
Adca  Antiqutit  of  Spnuier,  who  baa  taken  it  traia 
the  Erdkmdt  of  Kul  Bitter. 

A  very  complete  plan  of  the  mina  in  their  preaent 
state,  by  Falbe,  is  givea  ui  the  periodkal  entitled 
Attend,  lor  1836,  No.  ISS.  [P.  S.] 

CARTHA'GO  NOVA  (KopxuMr  i,  rJo,  Polyb., 
Stnb.,  Plol.,  Li>.,  Mel.,  Flm.,  Steph.  B.,  «.  ■>.,  he. ; 
Rdn)  riKtt,  Poljb.  ii.  13,  iiu  13,  &c.,  Staph.  B. 

Kofxifiit,  Polyb.  I.  IS,  Ath.  iii.  p.  9i )  Hispan* 
Carthago,  Flor.  ii.  6  ^  Kapx^fii§v  mraf^Tayn^t, 
Appian.  Iber.  12,  Steph.  B. ;  Carthago  Spartaria, 
Plin.  mi.  8.  a.  43.  /tin.  Ant.  pp.  396,  40! ;  laidor. 
Orig.  XV.  1 ;  laj  often  simply  Carthago ;  EA.  and 
Adj-  Ksfixiiiw'un,  Carthaginienaia  t  Cortagena\ 
a  celebrated  dty  of  Hispania  TarracocrenBis,  near  Ihe 
S.  extremity  of  the  E.  MMSt,  in  the  tatitoiy  of  the 
Cunttsuni  (PtoL  ii.  6.  g  14)  co  the  fronlieia  of  the 
adetani.  (Stiab.iii.p.  163.)  It  was  « colony  of  Car- 
thage, and  was  built  B.C.  242  by  Uaidmbal,  the  son- 
in-law  of  HamilcarBarca,  and  his  Bncceaaor  in  Spain. 
(Smb.  iii.  p.  ISSi  Polyb.  it.  13;  Mela,  ii.  6.  §  7; 
Solin.  33 ;  Diod.  %c.  uv.  3 ;  Polraen.  SOvUxg.  viiL 
■"       '•       ■      ■-—  >     -..—  „^  ^  l^end  of  an 
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3.6  3; 

192.)     The  ajxlhet  Nota 

added  todiatingrusb  it  from  Carthage  in  Afi^ 

tha  doable  mtroductiw  of  the  word  Nea  {Nan  Nat 

Cily)  thns  made  haa  been  oteitioiKd  uiider  Cut- 

Iti  eiination  wu  meat  admirable,  lying  ai  it  did 
near  the  middle  of  the  Meditemincan  (or,  aa  the 
ancients  chooae  to  call  it,  the  S.)  cuatt  of  Spain,  at 
a  moat  convenient  position  for  the  passage  to  AfHca 
(i.  e.  the  Carthaginian  temlory),  and  having  the 
only  good  harbour  on  that  coast  (Polyb.  it.  13.  i. 
';  Strah.  iii.  p.  158;  Liv.  uvi.  42.)  PolyUaa 
itimites  its  distance  from  the  Colomns  of  Hercula 
t  3000  stadia,  and  from  the  Ibems  (£6ro)  2600 
(iii.  39).  Scipio's  army  look  seven  dayj  to  reach  it 
from  the  Ebro,  both  by  land  and  sea  (Polyb.  i.  9; 
U*.  uvi.  4!);  but  at  another  lime  ten  days.  (Liv. 
Iiviii.  32.)  Stribo  makea  ita  diatancs  along  the 
coast  from  Calpe  2600  stadia  (iii.  p  156),  ud 
from  Massilii  {Maruiilt)  above  6000 ;  and,  acraea 
the  Hediterranean,  to  the  opporale  cafe  of  Melago- 
nium,  on  Ihe  coast  of  the  Uaaaeayli,  3000  stadia 
(iviii.  pp.827,828,  fromTimoBtheiie8;Lii.  uviii. 
17).  Pliny  (iii.  3.8.  4)  gives  187  M.P.fbr  the 
distance  from  the  neighbouring  headland  Satami  Pr. 
(C.  dt  Palof)  to  Caesareia  in  Uauretaniiu  The 
Mariliroe  Itineraty  gives  3000  stadia  to  Caoareia, 
and  400  stadia  to  the  island  of  Ebuaus  (/Jw.  AnL 
pp.  496,  511). 

New  Carthage  stood  a  little  W.  of  the  proniontory 

!t  named  (C.  di  Pidoi),  U.  the  bottom  of  a  bay 

'knking  to  the  S.,  in  the  mouth  of  which  lay  an 

island  (Herculjs  or  Scombraria  1.*),  which  shdtered 
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it  (torn  every  wind  except  the  SW.  {Africiu\  and 
left  (wlj  a  narrow  passage  on  each  side,  so  tliat  it 
formed  an  excellent  harbour.  (SU.  ItaL  xr.  220: — 

**  Carthago  impenso  Naturae  a^jnta  favore, 
£xoe]so6  tollit  pelago  drcumflna  muros.") 

Polybius  gives  twenty  stadia  for  the  depth  of  this 
bay,  and  ten  for  its  breadth  at  the  mouth.  Livy, 
who  copies  the  description  of  Polybius,  gives  by  some 
mbtake  500  paces  (mstead  of  2500)  for  the  depth, 
and  a  little  more  for  the  breadth.  The  city  was 
built  on  an  elevated  tongue  of  land,  projecting  into 
the  bay,  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the  E.  and  S., 
and  on  the  W.,  and  partly  on  the  N.  by  a  lake 
having  an  artificial  communication  with  the  sea,  the 
remaining  space,  or  isthmus,  being  only  250  paces 
wide ;  and  it  was  only  accessible  from  Uie  mainland 
by  a  narrow  path  along  the  ridge.  The  city  stood 
comparatively  low,  in  a  hollow  of  the  peninsula, 
sloping  down  to  the  sea  on  the  S.;  but  on  tiie  land 
side  it  was  entirely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
heights,  the  two  at  Uie  extremities  being  mountain- 
ous and.  rugged,  and  the  three  between  them  lower, 
but  steep  and  rocky.  On  the  eastern  height,  which 
jutted  out  into  the  sea,  stood  the  temple  of  Aescula- 
pius (Esmun).  the  chief  deity  here,  as  Carthage  ; 
on  the  western,  the  pahce  built  by  Hasdrubal ;  of 
the  intervening  hills,  the  one  nearest  to  the  £.  was 
sacred  to  Hephaestus,  that  on  the  W.  to  Saturn,  and 
the  middle  one  to  Aletes,  who  received  divine 
honours  as  the  discoverer  of  the  silver  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Livy  mentions  also  a  hill  sacred  to 
Mercury,  perhaps  that  of  Aletes  (xxvi.  44).  We 
aee  here  an  interesting  example  of  the  worship  on 
**  high  places "  practised  by  the  race.  On  the  W., 
the  city  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
bridge  across  the  channel  cut  from  the  sea  to  the 
lake.  (Polyb.  x.  10 ;  Liv.  xxvi.  42 ;  Strab.  iiL  p. 
158.)  The  city  was  most  strongly  fortified,  and 
was  twenty  stadia  in  circumference.  (Polyb.  z. 
11.)  Polybius  distinctly  contradicts  those  who 
gave  it  double  this  drcnit  on  his  own  evidence  as  an 
eye- witness ;  and  he  adds  that,  in  his  time  (under 
the  Bomans),  the  circuit  was  still  more  contracted. 

Besides  aU  these  advantages,  New  Carthage  had  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  the  richest  silver  mines  of  Spain, 
which  are  inddent^ly  mentioned  by  Polybius  in  the 
preceding  account,  and  were  more  fully  described  by 
him  in  another  passage  (xxxir.  9),  a  part  of  which 
is  preserved  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  147,  148,  158). 
The  description  is  taken  from  Uieir  condition  under 
the  Bomans,  who  probably  only  continued  the  opera- 
tions of  their  predecessors.  The  mines  lay  twenty 
stadia  (two  geog.  miles)  N.  of  the  city  in  the  mountain 
spur,  which  fonns  the  junction  of  M.  Idnbeda  and 
JA,  Orospeda  (Strab.  iii.  p.  161);  and  extended  over 
a  space  400  stadia  in  circumference.  They  employed 
40,000  men,  and  brought  into  the  Boman  treasury 
25,000  drachmae  daily.  After  condensing  Poly- 
bius's  description  of  the  mode  of  extracting  the  sil- 
Ter,  Strabo  adds  that  in  his  time  the  silver  mines 

Ptol.  iL  6.  §  14,  from  the  shores  abounding  in  the 
fish  called  ffK6/A6pos,  a  kind  of  tunny  or  mackerel, 
from  which  was  made  the  best  sort  of  the  sauce 
called  fforotk  (Strab.  I  c;  Plin.  xxxL  8.  s.  41.) 
It  is  still  called  Etcombrera^  as  well  as  simply  La 
/slotaj  the  Itlet.  Strabo  mentions  just  above  the 
extensive  manufacture  of  cured  fish  at  New  Car- 
thage and  its  neighbourhood  (iroAA^  ^  ropixc^ 
xiL  p.  158). 
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were  no  longer  the  property  of  the  state,  but  only 
the  gold  mines ;  the  former  belonged  to  individuals. 

Such  was  the  city  founded  by  the  second  head  of 
the  great  house  of  Barca,  not  perhaps  without  some 
view  to  its  becoming  the  capital  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  if  the  opposite  faction  should  prevail  at 
Carthage  (Polyb.  x.  10,  says  that  the  palace  there 
was  built  by  Hasdrubal  fioyapxucris  dpryS/ityov 
i^ovaias).  During  their  government  of  Spain,  it 
formed  the  head-quarters  of  their  civil  administra- 
tion and  their  military  power.  (Polyb.  iii.  15.  §  3: 
(SntwcI  vp6<Txnf^  K<^  jScuriXctoy  ^y  Kapxfl^ovlwy 
iv  rois  Kwrh  r^y  'I^^p/oc  rWoiS ;  Liv.  xxvii.  7, 
caput  Hispaniae.)  There  we  find  Hannibal  regu- 
larly establishing  his  winter  quarters,  and  receiving 
the  ambassadors  of  Bome  (Polyb.  iii.  13.  §  7,  15. 
§  4,  5,  33.  §  5 ;  Liv.  xxi.  5,  6) ;  and  thrace  he 
started  on  the  expedition  which  opened  the  Second 
Punic  War,  B.C.  218.  (Polyb.  iii.  39.  §  11.)  It 
remained  liie  Punic  head-quarters  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Hannibal  (Polyb.  iii.  76.  §  11),  who  had 
taken  care,  before  setting  out,  to  make  every  pro- 
vision for  its  safety  (iii.  33).  Here  were  deposited 
the  treasures,  the  baggage  of  the  Punic  army,  and 
the  hostages  of  the  Spanish  peoples.  (Polyb.  z.  8. 
§  3 ;  Liv.  xxvi.  42.)  The  military  genius  of  P. 
Sdpio  (afterwards  the  elder  Africanus)  at  once,  on 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  B.a  211,  pointed  out  the  cap- 
ture of  New  Carthage  as  a  stroke  decisive  of  the  war 
in  Spun;  and,  as  soon  as  spring  opened*,  seizing  an 
opportunity  when,  by  some  fatal  oversight,  the  garri- 
son was  reduced  to  1000  men  fit  for  service,  he  made 
a  rapid  march  from  the  Ebro  witii  nearly  all  bis 
forces,  25,000  infantry  and  2500  cavalry,  at  the 
same  time  sending  round  his  fleet  under  Laelius,  who 
alone  was  in  the  secret,  and  took  the  city  by  storm, 
with  frightful  slaughter,  and  the  gain  of  an  immense 
booty,  B.C.  210.  (Polyb.  x.  8 — 19;  Liv.  xxvi. 
42 — 51.)  It  yna  on  this  occasion  that  Scipio  gave 
that  example  of  continence,  which  is  so  often  cele- 
brated by  ancient  writers.  (Polyb.;  Liv.;  Val.  Max. 
iv.  3;  GelLvi.  8.) 

The  important  dty  thus  gained  by  the  Bomans  in 
Hispania  Ulterior  naturally  became  the  rival  of 
Tarraco,  their  previous  head-quarters  in  Hispania 
Citerior.  We  find  Scipio  making  it  his  head- 
quarters (in  addition  to  Tarraco),  and  celebrating 
there  the  games  in  honour  of  his  father  and  uncle, 
B.a206.  (Liv.  xxviii.  18,  21,  et  alib.)  Under 
the  early  onperors  it  was  a  colony  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  4), 
with  the  full  name  of  Colonia  Victrix  Julia 
Nova  Carthago  (coins),  and  the  seat  of  a  con- 
ventus  juridicus,  including  65  peoples,  besides  those 
of  the  islands.  (Plin.  L  c;  Baleares.)  It  shared 
with  Tarraco  the  honour  of  the  winter  residence 
of  the  Legatus  Caesaris,  who  governed  the  province 
of  Tarraconensis.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  167.)  Its  terri- 
tory is  called  by  Strabo  Carchedonia  (Kapxv^opla^ 
p.  161 ;  ager  Carthaginiensis,  Yarr.  R.  R.  i.  57.  §  2). 
It  was  the  point  of  meeting  of  two  great  roads,  the 
one  from  Tarraco,  the  other  finnn  Castulo  on  the 
Baetis;  it  was  234  M.  P.  from  the  former  place,  and 
203  from  the  latter,  (/tm.  Ant.  pp.  396,  401.) 
As  has  been  seen,  its  size  was  ahready  diminiished  in 
the  time  of  Polybius;  but  still  it  was,  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  a  great  emporium,  both  for  tiie  export  and 
the  import  trade  of  Spain,  and  the  most  flourishing 

*  There  was,  among  the  contemporary  historians, 
some  doubt  respecting  the  true  date,  which  Polybius 
removes  by  authority  (x.  9;  Liv.  xxvii.  7). 
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rity  of  tiioae  parts.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  158.)  It  con- 
tinued to  ivnX  Tarraco  in  importance,  till  it  was 
almost  entirelj  dcBtrojed  bj  the  Gotha.  S.  Isidore, 
who  was  a  native  of  the  place,  speaks  of  it  as  deso- 
late in  A.D.  595.    {Oriff.  zy.  1.) 

Among  the  natoial  prodoctions  of  the  bmd  anand 
New  Carthage,  Sttabo  mentioiis  a  tree,  the  spines  off 
which  famished  a  bark,  firam  idiich  bouitifal  &bric8 
were  woven  (iii.  p.  175).'  This  was  the  ipartam 
(inrctprof :  a  sort  of  broom),  which  was  so  abundant 
as  to  give  to  the  dty  the  name  of  Cabthago  Spar- 
TARiA  (see  names  ahove)^  and  that  of  Ccunpitf  Spar- 
taruu  (rh  Xraprdpiop  WSior,  Strab.  p.  161)  to  the 
Borroanding  district,  for  a  length  of  100  M.  P.,  and 
a  breadth  of  30  M.  P.  firam  the  coast:  it  also  grew 
on  the  neighbouring  mountains.  It  was  used  ibr 
making  ropes  and  matted  fabrics,  first  l^  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
its  manufacture  being  similar  to  that  of  flax.  (Plin. 
six.  2.  8.  7,  8;  comp.  Plat.  PoUL  p.  280,  c.;  Xen. 
Cyn.  ix.  13;  Theophr.  H.  P.  i.  s.  5.  §  2.) 

New  Carthage  was  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  re- 
corded astronomical  observation,  having  its  longest 
day  1 4  hrs.  20  min.,  and  bdng  distant  10  hxa.  3  min. 
W.  of  Alexandria.    (PtoL  viiL  4.  §  5.) 

Numerous  coins  are  extant,  with  epigraphs  which 
are  interpreted  as  thoee  of  New  Carthage ;  but  many 
of  them  are  extremely  doubtful.  Those  that  are 
certainly  genuine  all  belong  to  the  early  imperial 
period,  unider  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula. 
Their  types  are  various.  The  usual  epigraphs  are 
V.  I.  K.  K.  or  c.  V.  I.  K.  K.  (explained  above),  and 
more  rarely  v.  L  K.  c.  (Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  L 
p.  316;  l^onnet,  vol.  i.  p.  36,  Snppl.  vol.  i.  p.  70; 
Sestini,  p.  123;  Num.  Go1h.\  Eckhel,  vol. i.  pp.41, 
foil.)  [P.  &] 

CARTHA'GO  VETUS  (fiapxn^^  woAmd,  PtoL 
ii.  6.  §  64:  prob.  Carta  la  Vieja)^  an  inhtnd  city  of 
the  Ilercaones,  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  Tarraco,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  From  its  name  we  may 
safely  conjecture  that  it  was  an  old  Punic  settlement, 
and  that  the  epithet  old  was  added,  after  the  build- 
ing of  New  Carthage,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  far 
more  famous  city.  (Marca,  Hisp.  iL  8;  Ukert,  voL 
ii.pt.ii.  p.  419.)  [P.S.] 

CARU'RA  (t&  KafwvpcQ,  a  town  which  was  on 
the  north-eastern  limit  of  Caria  (Strab.  p.  663);  its 
position  east  of  the  range  of  Cadmus  assigns  it  to 
Phrygia,  under  which  country  Strabo  describes  it. 
It  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Maeander,  20  M.  P. 
west  of  Laodiceia,  according  to  the  Table,  and  on 
the  great  road  along  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  from 
Laodiceia  to  Ephesus.  The  place  is  identified  by 
tlie  hot  springs,  about  12  miles  NW.  of  Dmidi, 
which  have  been  described  by  Pococke  and  Chandler. 
Strabo  (p.  578)  observes  that  Carura  contained  many 
inns  ()rav8oxc<a),  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  on  a  line  of  great  traffic,  by  which  the  wool 
and  other  products  of  the  interior  were  taken  down 
to  the  coast  He  adds  that  it  has  hot  springs,  some 
in  the  Maeander,  and  some  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
All  this  tract  is  subject  to  earthquakes;  and  there 
was  a  story,  reported  by  Strabo,  that  as  a  brothel 
keeper  was  lodging  in  the  inns  with  a  great  number 
of  his  women,  they  were  all  swallowed  up  one  night 
by  the  earth  opening.  Chandler  (J  da  Minor  ^  c.  65) 
observed  on  the  spot  a  jet  of  hot  water,  which  sprung 
up  several  inches  from  the  ground;  and  also  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  bridge  over  the  river.  On  the 
iioad  between  Carura  and  Laodiceia  was  the  temple 
of  Men  Carus,  a  Carian  deity;  and  in  the  time  of 
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iStrabo  there  was  a  noted  s^ioqI  of  me£cine  henr, 
under  the  presidency  of  Zeoxis.  This  school  was  of 
the  sect  of  Herc^na.  (Strab.  pi  580.)  Chandler 
discovered  some  remains  on  the  road  to  Laodiceia, 
which,  he  supposes,  may  be  the  traces  of  this  temple; 
bat  he  states  nothbig  that  confirms  the  oonjectore. 

Herodotus  (vii.  30)  mentioos  a  place  called  Gy- 
drara,  to  which  Xerxes  came  on  his  road  from  Co- 
lossae  to  Sardes.  It  was  the  limit  of  Lydia  and 
Phrygia,  and  King  Croesus  fixed  a  stele  there  with 
an  inscription  on  it,  idiich  Glared  the  boundary. 
Leake  {Ana  Mmor,  &c  p.  251)  thmks  that  the 
Cydrara  of  Herodotus  may  be  Camra.  It  could  not 
be  far  off;  but  the  boundary  between  Lydia  and 
Phrygia  would  perhaps  not  be  pbced  south  of  tho 
Maeander  in  these  parts.  [G.  L.] 

CARUS  VICUS,  a  place  in  Bithynia,  on  a  route 
of  the  Antonine  Itin.,  which  runs  from  Glaudiqnlis 
in  Bithynia  through  Cratia  or  Flaviopolis,  and  Canis 
Vicus  to  Ancyra  in  Galatia.  Cams  Vicns  was  30 
M.  P.  from  Flaviopcdis.  [G.  L.] 

CARU'SA  (Kapowra  at  Kdpownra),  a  Greek 
trading  place  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  south  of 
Sinope,  and  150  stadia  fimn  it.  (Arrian,  p.  15; 
Marcian.  p.  73.)  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Scyiaz  a» 
a  Greek  dty;  and  by  PUny  (vL  2).  The  place  is 
Gher$6h  on  the  coast,  wUch  is  Identified  by  the 
name,  and  the  distance  from  Sinope,  Smab.  (Ha- 
milton, Atia  Minor ^  Sec  voL  i.  p.  304.)  He  observes 
that  it  is  a  good  harbour  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  west,  and  he  thinks  that  this  must  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  somewhat  ambiguous  words  of  the  anony- 
mous Periplus,  though  they  are  rendered  differently 
in  the  Latin  version.  [G.  L.] 

CARVANCAS  (KapovdryKas),  a  mountain  farm- 
ing the  northern  bonudaxy  between  Pannonia  and 
Noricnm.  It  extended  from  Mount  Cere  in  the  W. 
to  Mount  Cetius  in  the  £.,  in  the  neighbonriiood  of 
Aemona.  It  must  accordingly  be  identified  with  the 
range  between  the  Sdmmering  and  Sckockl,  (Ptol. 
iL  14.  §  1,  iii.  1.  §  1,  where,  however,  the  common 
reading  is  KapovaaSi^.)  [L.  S.] 

CARVENTUM  (^Kapodtrro^:  i:M.Carventanus), 
an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  mentioned  in  the  list 
given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thurty  states  of  the  Latin 
League  (v.  61,  where  the  reading  Kapvanaml  for 
KopvcKToyol  is  dearly  proved  by  Steph.  B  «.  r.). 
No  subsequent  mention  occnra  of  the  dty,  whidi 
was  probably  destroyed  at  an  ou-ly  period  by  tho 
Aequians  or  Volscians,  but  the  citadel,  Arx  Car- 
ventana,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  fortress  of 
great  strength,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
ware  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aequians.  It  was 
twice  surprised  by  the  latter  people;  the  first  time  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Romans,  but  on  the  second  occa- 
sion, B.  c.  409,  it  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  consul, 
and  we  are  not  told  when  it  was  subsequoitly  re- 
covered.   (Liv.  iv.  53,  55.) 

From  the  circcunstances  in  which  the  Arx  Car- 
ventana  here  occurs,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
situated  not  far  firom  Motmt  Algidua,  or  tiie  northern 
declivities  of  the  Alban  Hills;  but  there  is  no  clue  to 
its  predse  position.  Nibby  and  Gell  incline  to  place 
it  at  Bocca  Mtusima,  a  castle  on  a  rocky  eminence 
of  the  Volscian  mountains,  a  few  miles  from  Cora. 
(Nibby,  Dmtomif  vol.  iii.  p.  17;  Gell,  Top.  of 
/^owie,  p.  374.)  [E.H.B.] 

CARVETII,  m  Britain.  An  inscription  now  lost, 
but  one  which  Cambden  expressly  states  to  have 
seen  from  the  ndghbourhood  of  Old  Penrith,  in 
Cumberland,  ran  thus : 
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CABVOl 

>• 

D.  K. 

FL  MARTIO  BEN 

Ur  a  GARVBTIOB. 

QYBSTORIO 

YixiT  AN  xxxxy 

MABTIOLA  FIUA  ET 
HERBS  PONEN 
.      .      CVRAVTP. 

(Horseley,  Britannia  Romana,  ii.  8.)  [R  G.  L.] 
CABVOl  a  place  on  the  road  from  Lugdonam 
BataTonim  {Leyden)  to  Vemama  {FmineHStadt). 
The  Ant(«i)ne  Itin.  makes  one  station  between  Xe^ 
den  and  Trajectum  (^Utrtcht^j  and  another  between 
Utrecht  and  Ganro.  The  Itin.  places  Harenatio  or 
Arenacom  next  after  Carvo;  but  the  Table  makes 
Castra  Hercolis  the  next  staticn,  and  the  distance 
from  Carvo  to  Castra  Hercnlis  is  xiii.,  which  is  as- 
sumed to  be  M.  P.  D*Anville  affirms  that  we  cannot 
look  for  this  pUce  lower  down  than  Wagemngen^  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ntder  Ehyn.  Walckenaer 
pUoes  it  a  little  lower  at  Rhmen^  which  most  be 
near  the  mark.  Some  other  geographers  have  fixed 
Carvo  where  it  cannot  be.  [G.  L.] 

CAISYAE  (Kitpvflu:  Eth.  Kapv^f),  a  town  of 
Laconia  upon  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  It  was 
originallj  an  Arcadian  town  belonging  to  Tegea, 
but  was  conquered  by  the  Spartans  and  annexed  to 
their  territorj.  (Phot  Lex.  «.  v.  Kopviircxa;  Pans. 
Tiii.  45.  §  I.)  Caryae  rerolted  from  Sparta  after 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.o.  371),  and  oiiered  to 
guide  a  Theban  army  into  Laconia;  but  shortly  af- 
terwards it  was  severely  punished  for  its  treacheryi 
for  Archidamus  took  the  town  and  put  to  death  iXL 
the  inhabitants  who  were  made  prisoners.  (Xen. 
HeU.  vi.  5.  §§  24—27,  vii.  1.  §  28.)  Caryae  was 
celebrated  fw  its  temple  of  Artemis  Caryatis,  and 
for  the  annual  festival  of  this  goddess,  at  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  virgins  used  to  perform  a  peculiar 
kind  of  dance.  (Paus.  UL  10.  §  ^  ;  Lucian.  de 
SalL  10.)  This  festival  was  of  great  antiquity,  for 
in  the  second  Messenian  war,  Aristomenes  is  said  to 
have  carried  off  the  Lacedaemonian  virgins,  who 
were  dancing  at  Caryae  in  honour  of  Artemis. 
(Paus.  iv.  16.  §  9.)  It  was,  perhaps,  from  this  an- 
cient dance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  maidens,  that  the 
Greek  artists  gave  the  name  of  Caryatides  to  the 
female  figures  which  were  employed  in  architecture 
instead  of  pillars.  The  tale  oif  Yitruiaus  respecting 
the  origin  of  these  figures,  is  not  entitled  to  any 
credit  He  relates  (i.  1.  §  5)  that  Caiyae  revolted 
to  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae;  that 
it  was  in  consequence  destroyed  by  the  allied  Greeks, 
who  killed  the  men  and  led  the  women  into  capti- 
vity; and  that  to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  the 
latter,  representations  of  them  were  employed  in  ar> 
chitectnre  instead  of  columns. 

The  exact  position  of  Caiyae  has  given  rise  to 
dispute.  It  is  evident  from  tiie  account  of  Pansa- 
nias  (iii.  10.  §  7),  and  from  the  history  of  more  than 
one  campaign  that  it  was  situated  on  the  road  from 
Tf^ea  to  Sparta.  (Thucv.55;  Xen.ireU.vi.5.§§25, 
27  ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  26.)  If  it  was  on  the  direct  road 
from  Tegea  to  Sparta,  it  must  be  placed,  with  Leake, 
at  the  KAan  o/Krevatd:  but  we  are  more  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Boblaye  and  Ross,  that  'it 
stood  on  one  of  the  side  roads  from  Tegea  to  Sparta. 
Boss  places  it  NW.  of  the  Khan  o/Krevatd,  in  a 
valley  of  a  tributary  of  the  Oenus,  where  there  is  an 
insulated  hill  with  ancient  ruins,  about  an  hour  to  the 
rightor  west  of  the  village  of  ^rojtAotu.  Although 
the  road  from  Tegea  to  Sparta  is  longer  by  way  of 
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Ardkhova,  it  was,  probably,  often  adopted  in  war  in 
preference  to  the  direct  road,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
defiles  of  KlisurOj  and  to  obtun  for  an  encampment 
a  good  supply  of  water.  Boblaye  remarks,  that 
there  are  springs  of  excellent  water  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  i4r<fifciAova,  towhichLycophron,  probably, 
idludes  (KapiKthf  or  KofWKuy  irorrwy  Lyoophr.  149). 
(Leake,  PdoponMtiaca,  p.  342,  seq.;  Boblaye, 
RechercheSf  p.  72 ;  Ross,  Reiaen  im  PelaponneSf  p. 
175.) 

CARTANDA  (Kop^Sa  :  Eth.  KapuaySe^s). 
Stephanus  («.  v.  Kop^Sa)  says  that  Hecataeus, 
made  the  accusative  singular  KopdrnvSoy.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  a  dty  and  harbour  (A/juijv)  near  Myn- 
dus  and  Cos.  But  At/i^K,  in  the  text  of  Stephanus, 
is  an  emendation  or  alteration  :  the  MSS.  have 
Xifiyfl  *'lake."  Strabo  (p.  658)  places  Caiyanda 
between  Myndus  and  Bai^lia,  and  he  describes  it, 
according  to  the  common  text,  as  "a  lake,  and 
island  of  the  same  name  with  it ;"  and  thus  the  texts 
of  Stephanus,  who  has  got  his  information  from 
Strabo,  agree  with  the  texts  of  Strabo.  Pliny 
(v.  31)  simply  mentions  the  island  Caryanda  with 
a  town ;  but  he  is  in  that  passage  only  enumerating 
islands.  In  another  passage  (v.  29)  he  mentions 
Caryanda  as  a  place  on  the  mainland,  and  Mela 
(L  16)  does  also.  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that 
Uiere  was  a  town  on  the  island  and  one  on  the  main- 
land. The  harbour  might  lie  between.  Scylax, 
supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Caryanda,  describes  the 
plaoB  as  an  isknd,  a  city,  and  a  port.  Tzschucke 
corrected  the  text  ci  Strabo,  and  changed  Xtfurri  into 
A/jui^y :  and  the  lust  editor  of  Stephanus  has  served 
him  the  same  way,  following  two  modem  critics. 
It  is  true  that  these  words  are  often  confounded  in 
the  Greek  texts ;  but  if  we  change  Af/xn}  into  Xlfiritf 
in  Strabo's  text,  the  word  ra^rff,  which  reflrs  to 
Af^tyq,  must  also  be  altered.  (See  Groskuid's  note, 
Tran^  Strab,  vol.  iil  p.  53.) 

Leake  {Asia  Minora  p.  227)  says  "  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Luge  peninsula,  towards  the 
westward  end  of  which  is  the  fine  harbour  called  by 
the  Turks  Pasha  Limdniy  is  the  ancient  island  oi 
Caiyanda,  now  joined  to  the  main  by  a  narrow  sandy 
isthmus."  He  considers  Pcuha  lAmdm  to  be  the 
harbour  of  Caiyanda  "  noticed  by  Strabo,  Scylax, 
and  Stephanus."  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  texts  of  Stobo  and  Stephanus  sp^  of 
a  Afftyiy,  which  may  mean  a  place  that  communi- 
cated with  the  sea.  The  supposition  that  the  island 
being  joined  to  the  main  is  a  remote  efiiact  of  the 
alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  seems  very  unlikely. 
At  any  rate,  before  we  admit  this,  we  must  know 
whether  there  is  a  current  along  this  coast  that  runs 
south  from  the  outlet  of  the  Maeander. 

Strabo  mentions  Scylax  "  the  ancient  writer"  as 
a  native  of  Caryanda,  and  Stephanus  has  changed 
him  into  "the  ancient  logqgraphus."  Scylax  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  44):  he  sailed  down 
the  Indus  under  the  order  of  the  first  Darius  king 
of  Persia.  He  may  have  written  something ;  for,  if 
the  Scylax,  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  lived  some 
time  after  Herodotus,  as  some  critics  suppose,  Strabo 
would  not  call  him  an  andent  writer.        [G.  L.] 

CARYSIS  (Kd^wrii)  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Lyda,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Crya.  (Steph.  $.  v. 
Kp6a.)  [G.  L.] 

CARYSTUS.  1.  (Kdpwrros  :  Eth.  KaplNrrio?  : 
Karytto),  a  town  of  Euboea,  situated  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oche.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  (/I  ii.  539),  and  is  said  to 
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have  been  fonnded  bj  Dryopes.  (Thoc.  yiL  57 ;  Diod. 
17.  37 ;  ScTmii.  576.)  Its  name  was  derived  from 
Carystns,  the  son  of  Cheiron.  (Ste|^.  B.  t.  v, ;  £u- 
stath.  ad  Horn.  I.  c.)  The  Persian  expedition  under 
Datis  and  Artaphemes  (b.  c.  490)  knded  at  Car 
rystos,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  after  a  slight  re- 
sistance, were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  mvaders. 
(Herod,  yi.  99.)  Carystns  was  one  of  the  towns, 
from  which  Themistodes  levied  money  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod,  viii.  112.)  A  few  years 
afterwards  we  find  mention  of  a  war  between  the 
Athenians  and  Caiystians;  bat  a  peace  was  in  the 
end  concluded  between  them.  (Thuc.  L  98;  Herod, 
ix.  105.)  The  Caiystians  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  Tjtmian  war.  (Diod.  xvui.  11.) 
They  espoused  the  side  of  the  Romans  in  the  war 
against  Philip.  (Liv.  xzxiL  17;  PoL  xviii.  30.) 

Carystus  was  chiefly  celebrated  lor  its  marble, 
which  was  in  much  request  at  Borne.  Strabo  places 
the  quarries  at  Marmarium,  a  place  upon  the  coast 
near  Carystus,  opposite  Halae  Araphenides  in  At- 
tica ;  but  Mr.  Hawkins  found  the  marks  of  the 
quarries  upon  Mt.  Ocha.  On  his  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  this  mountain  he  saw  seven  entire  co- 
lumns, apparently  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
quarried,  and  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
sea.  This  marble  is  the  Cipolino  of  the  Romans,  — 
a  green  marble,  with  white  zones.  (Strab.  z.  p.  446; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  8.  21,  xzxvi.  6.  s.  7  ;  Plin.  Ep,  v.  6; 
TibuU.  iii.  3.  14;  Senec.  Troad.  835;  Stat.  Tkeb. 
viL  370;  CapitoL  Gordian.  32;  Hawkins  in  Wal- 
pole's  Travels,  p.  288.)  At  Carystus  the  mineral 
asbestus  was  ^o  obtained,  which  was  hence  called 
the  Carystian  stone  QdBos  Kapiirrios,  Pint,  de  Def. 
Orac.  p.  707;  Strab.  L  c;  Apoll.  Dysc  Hist.  Mi- 
rab.  36.)  There  are  very  few  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Carystus.  {Fle^eTf  Reise  durdt  ChnechenUmdf 
vol.  i.  p.  428.) 

Antigonus,  the  author  of  the  Historiae  Mirabiles, 
the  comic  poet  ApoUodorus,  an^  jhe  physician  Dio- 
des were  natives  of  Carystus.'^  j  ^fi/j    '  <j\^ 


COIN  OF  CABTSTU3  IN  EDBOBA. 

2.  A  town  in  Laconia,  in  the  district  Aegytts, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Laconia.  Its  wine  was  cele- 
brated by  the  poet  Alcman.  Leake  supposes  that  Ca- 
rystus stood  at  the  Kalyvia  of  Ghiorghitzi,  (Strab. 
X.  p.  446  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  31,  d.;  Steph.  B.  s.  v,  Kd- 
pvtrros]  Leake,  Pehponnesiaca,  pp.350,  366.) 

CASCANTUM.     [Vascones.] 

CASCI.     [Latini.] 

CASEIROTAE  (Ktweipwroi,  PtoL  vi.  17.  §  3), 
one  of  the  ten  tribes  into  which  Ptolemy  divides 
Aria.  They  lived  in  the  south  part,  on  the  confines 
of  Drangiana.  [V.] 

CA'SIA  BE'GIO  (^  Kwrta  x«fipo),  a  district  of 
Scythia  extra  Imaum,  SW.  of  the  Issedones,  touching 
on  the  W.  the  Imaus  and  the  caravan  station  for 
merchants  going  from  the  Sacae  to  Serica  [Asca- 
TANCAs],  and  extending  E.  as  far  as  the  Cash  M. 
(Ptol.vi.  15.  §3.)  [P.  S.] 


CASILINUM. 

CA'SII  MONTES  (r^  Kdffui  Spv :  JOum  JT.), 
a  range  of  mountains  in  the  E.  of  Central  Aua, 
being  a  continuation  of  the  Ascatancab  range,  and 
forming  part  of  the  S.  boundary  of  Scythia  extan 
Imaum  and  of  Serica.  The  range  intersects  the 
great  desert  of  Gobi  in  a  line  from  W.  to  £.  Pto- 
lemy places  the  W.  extremity  of  the  chain  in  152^ 
long,  and  44^  lat,  and  its  £.  extremity  in  1 7 1^  kog. 
and  40°  lat  It  contained  the  N.  source  of  the 
river  Bautis.  (PtoL  vL  15.  §2, 16.  §§3,5.)  [P.S.] 

CASILrNUM  (Kartkofoy:  Eth.  Casilinas:  Co- 
poua),  a  town  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  river 
Vultumus,  about  3  miles  W.  oS  Capua.  We  have 
no  account  of  it  prior  to  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Campania,  and  it  was  probably  but  a  small  town, 
and  a  dependency  of  Capua.  But  it  derived  import- 
ance as  a  military  position,  from  its  guarding  the 
prindpal  bridge  over  the  Vultumus,  a  deep  and 
rapid  stream  which  is  not  ferdable;  and  on  this 
account  pkys  a  ooosidenble  part  in  the  Seoood 
Panic  War.  It  was  occupied  by  Fabins  with  a  stroog 
garrison,  in  the  campaign  of  B.a  217,  to  prevent 
Hannibal  from  crossing  the  Vultumus  (Liv.  zxii. 
15);  and  the  following  year,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  was  occupied  by  a  small  body  of  Roman 
troops  (consisting  prindpally  of  Latins  from  Prae- 
neste,  and  Etruscans  fimn  Perusia),  who,  though 
little  more  than  a  thousand  in  number,  had  the 
courage  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  were  able 
to  withstand  a  protracted  siege,  until  finally  com- 
polled  by  famine  to  surrender.  (Liv.  xxiii.  17,  19; 
Strab.  V.  p.  249;  Val.  Max.  vii.  6.  §§  2, 3;  SU.  Ital. 
xii.  426.)  Livy  tells  us  on  this  occasion  that  Casi- 
linum  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Vultumus, 
and  that  the  garrison,  having  put  all  the  inhaUtants 
to  the  sword,  oocnped  only  the  portion  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  next  to  Rome:  such  at  least  is  the 
natural  construction  of  his  words,  *'  partem  uzbis  quae 
ds  Vulturaura  est;"  yet  all  his  subsequent  accounts 
of  the  operations  of  the  si^e  imply  that  it  was  the 
part  next  to  Capua  on  the  hft  bank  which  they  held, 
and  this  is  in  fact  the  natural  fbortress,  fanned  by  » 
sharp  elbow  of  the  river. 

Casilinnm  was  recovered  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c 
214  (Liv.  xxiv.  19),  and  from  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  it  until  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars.  It 
appears  that  Caesar  had  established  a  colony  of  vete- 
rans there,  who,  after  his  death,  were,  together  with 
those  settled  at  Calatia,  the  first  to  declare  in  favour 
of  his  adopted  son  Octavian.  ( Appian,  B.  C  iii.  40 ; 
Cic.  PhiL  iL  40.)  This  cokmy  appears  to  have 
been  strengthened  by  M.  Antonius  (Cic.  I.  c),  bu* 
did  not  retain  its  colonial  rights:  and  the  town  itsel 
seems  to  have  fidlen  into  decay;  so  that,  thougL 
Strabo  notices  it  among  the  cities  of  Campama,  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  going  fast  to  ruin.  (Strab. 
l,c.\  PIm.  iiL  5.  s.  9.)  It  however  continued  to 
exist  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  as  we  find  it» 
name  both  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Tabula.  (Ptol.  iiL  1 . 
§  68 ;  Tab.  Pad.)  The  period  of  its  final  decline  or 
destruction  is  uncertain;  but  in  the  9th  century  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  town  on  the  spot,  when  the 
citizens  of  Capua,  after  the  destruction  of  their  own 
city,  established  themselves  on  the  site  of  Casilinnm, 
and  transferred  to  the  latter  the  name  of  Capua, 
which  it  continues  to  retain  at  the  present  day. 
[Capua.]  The  importance  of  its  bridge,  and  the 
facilities  which  it  afforded  for  defence,  were  probably 
the  reasons  of  the  change,  and  have  led  to  the  modem 
Capoua  becoming  a  strong  fortress,  though  a  poor 
and  unimportant  city.  [£.  H.  B.J 


CASINOMAGUS. 

CASINOHAGUS,  in  Transalpine  Gaol,  is  placed 
by  the  Table  on  a  rwid  from  Mediolannin  Santonum 
(^Samtes)  to  Ausritum,  Augnstoritttm  {Limoget)^ 
25^  Roman  mUM  from  Limoget.  It  seems  to  be 
Chattenon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Viennef  which  is 
a  probable  corruption  of  Casinomafros.  D'Anville 
discoases  the  position  of  another  Casinomagos  some- 
where between  Avch  and  Toulou$9j  but  nothing  can 
be  made  of  it  [G.  L.] 

CASrNUM  (Kdurtywi  Eth,  Casinas,  -fttis:  San 
Germano),  a  considerable  citjr  of  Latiumi  in  the  more 
extended  use  of  the  term,  mtuated  on  the  Via 
Latina,  7  miles  from  Aquinumi  and  16  from  Vena- 
from.  It  was  distant  about  5  miles  from^the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Liris,  and  was  the  last  city  of 
Latium  towards  the  frontier  of  Campania.  (Strab. 
▼.  p.  237 ;  /(m.  AnL  p.  303.)  From  its  situatiim  it 
must  have  been  included  in  the  Volsdan  territory, 
and  probably  belonged  originally  to  that  people;  but 
it  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Samnites,  frtnn 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Romans.  (Van*,  de  L,L. 
Tii.  29.)  In  B.  c.  312  a  Roman  colony  was  sent 
there,  at  the  same  time  as  to  Interamna,  both  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Litis.  (Liv.  ix.  28.)  As  its  name  is  not  found 
in  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  colonies  given  by  Livy 
iu  B.  c  209,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  a  "  colonia 
civium  **  (Madvig.  cfe  Colon,  p.  264),  but  no  subse- 
quent notice  is  found  of  it  as  su<^.  Its  name  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
and  on  one  occasi<ni  Hannibal  encamped  in  its  ter- 
ritory, which  he  ravaged  for  two  days,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  reduce  the  town  itself.  (Liv.  xxii.  13, 
zzvi.  9.)  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  it  as  a  for- 
tress, but  it  became  a  flourishing  and  opulent  muni- 
cipal town,  both  under  the  Republic  and  the  Empire. 
(Cic.  pro  Pkmc,  9 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  237.)  Its  territory, 
like  th^  of  the  neighbouring  Venafrum,  was  parti- 
cularly fiivonrable  to  the  growth  of  olives,  but  the 
broad  level  tract  from  the  city  to  the  banks  of  the 
Luris  was  in  all  respects  very  rich  and  fertile.  (Varr. 
K  R.  ii.  8.  §  11,  Fr.  p.  207;  Cic  de  Leg.  Agr, 
ii.  25,  uL  4.)  These  favoured  lands  were  among 
those  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  agrarian  law  of 
Bullns  to  portion  out  among  the  Roman  citizens 
(Cic.  t  c) ;  they  actually  underwent  that  fate  a 
little  latflr,  when  a  military  colony  was  established 
there  by  the  Second  Triumvirate.  {Lib.  Colon. 
p.  232 ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  336.)  Casinum  is  not 
termed  a  colony  bj  Pliny,  though  it  bears  that  title 
in  several  inscriptions  (Murat.  Inter,  p.  11 04.  7, 
8 ;  OrelL  2797) ;  but  whatever  may  have  been  its 
rank,  it  is  clear,  both  from  inscriptions  and  extant 
remains,  that  it  must  have  continued  a  flourishing 
and  considerable  town  under  the  Roman  Empire. 
It  appears  to  have  been  destroyed,  at  least  in  great 
part,  by  the  Lombards  in  the  6th  century;  the 
modem  city  of  San  Germano  has  grown  up  on  its 
ruins,  while  the  name  of  MorUe  Catino  has  been 
retained  by  the  celebrated  monastery  founded  (a.  d. 
529)  by  St.  Benedict  on  the  lof^  hill  which  towers 
immediately  above  it. 

San  Germano,  however,  occupies  but  a  part  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Casinum,  the  ruins  of  which 
apread  over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  for  a  am- 
aiderable  distance.  Among  them  are  the  remains  of 
an  ainj^itheatre,  of  small  size  but  in  unusually  per- 
fect preservation,  which  was  erected,  as  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  still  extant,  at  her  own  private 
cost  by  Ummidia  Qnadratilla,  the  same  person  cele- 
brated by  the  younger  Plmy.    {Ep,  viL  24 ;  further 
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notices  of  the  same  famWy  are  found  in  Varro  de 
R.  JR.  iii.  3.  9 ;  and  an  inscription  given  by  Hoare, 
p.  270.)  Some  ruins  of  a  temple  erected  at  the 
same  time  are  also  visible;  as  well  as  fragments  of 
a  theatre,  a  small  temple  or  sepulchral  monument  . 
of  a  renuurkable  style,  considerable  portions  of  a  ' 
JMived  road,  and  some  parts  of  the  ancient  widls. 
The  momasteiy  of  MonU  Casino,  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  is  said  to  have  replaced  a  temple  d 
Apollo  which  occupied  the  same  lofty  site.  (P. 
Duic  i.  26;  Gregor.  Magn.  Dial.  ii.  8.) 

In  the  plain  below  S.  Gemumo,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  now  called  Fiume  Rapido,  are 
some  fragments  of  ruins  that  are  considered  witli 
much  pr^Ulity  to  have  belonged  to  the  villa  of 
Varro,  of  which  he  has  left  us  a  detailed  description; 
it  contained  a  museum,  an  aviary,  and  various  other 
appendages,  while  a  clear  and  broad  stream  of  water, 
embanked  with  stone  and  crossed  by  bridges,  tra- 
versed its  whole  extent.  (Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  5.) 
It  "ins  this  same  villa  that  M.  Antonins  afterwards 
made  the  scene  d  his  orgies  and  debaucheries.  (Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  40.)  The  stream  just  mentioned  was  pro- 
bably not  the  Rapido  itself,  but  one  of  several  small 
but  clear  rivulets,  which  rise  in  the  plain  near 
Casinum.  The  abundance  of  these  springs  is  allude 
to  by  SiHoa  Italicus,  as  well  as  the  foggy  climate 
whidi  resulted  fixnn  them,  and  which  at  the  present 
day  renders  the  town  an  unhealthy  residence.  (Sil. 
Ital.  iv.  227,  xii.  527.)  Pliny  also  notices  one  of 
these  streamlets,  under  the  name  of  Scatebra  (ii.  96), 
for  the  coldness  and  abundant  flow  of  its  waters. 

The  name  of  Vnmius,  found  m  some  editions  oi 
Varro,  appears  to  be  a  false  readmg  (Schneider,  ad 
loe.)j  nor  is  there  any  authority  for  the  name  Ca- 
8INUS  as  applied  to  the  river  Rapido,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  text  of  Strabo.  (Kramer, 
ad  he.  cU.)  The  ruins,  still  visible  at  S.  Germano, 
are  described  by  Romanelli  (vol.  iii.  pp.  389 — 394), 
Hoare(Ci^.  Tour,  vol.  i.pp.  268 — 277),  and  Keppel 
Craven  (Abrvesi,  vol.  i.  pp.  40—46.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

CA'SIUS  MONS  (Krfo-ioir:  Jebel-el-AJcrd),  a 
mountain  of  N.  Syria,  near  Kymphaeum  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  751)  and  Seleuceia  (Plin.  v.  22).  Its  base  was 
bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Orontes.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xiv.  8.  §  10.)  Thb  great  mass  of  rock,  rising  ab- 
ruptly from  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  some 
highly  crystalline  gypsum  near  its  foot  on  the  £. 
side,  and  some  diallage  rocks,  serpentine,  &c.  towards 
the  S£.,  is  entirely  composed  of  supracretaceous 
limestone.  The  height  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
5318  feet,  falling  far  short  of  what  is  implied  by 
Pliny's  (I.  c;  comp.  Solin.  39)  remark,  that  a  spec- 
tator on  the  mountain,  by  simply  turning  his  head 
from  left  to  right,  could  see  both  day  and  night. 
The  emperor  Hadrian,  it  was  said,  had  passed  a 
night  upon  the  mountain  to  verify  this  marvellous 
scene;  but  a  furious  storm  prevented  his  gratifying 
his  curiosity.  (Spartian.  Hadrian,  14.)  A  feast  in 
honour  of  2^eus  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust at  a  temple  situated  in  the  lower  and  wooded 
region,  at  about  400  feet  from  the  sea.  Julian, 
during  his  residence  at  Antioch,  went  to  offer  a  sacri- 
flce  to  the  god.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  14.  §  8 ;  Julian, 
Misop,  p.  361 ;  Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  6.) 
A  feast  in  honour  of  Triptolemus  was  also  celebrated 
on  tliis  mountain  by  the  people  of  Antioch.  (Strab. 
p.  750.) 

Coins  of  Trajan  and  Severus  have  the  epi- 
graph ZETC  KACIOC  CEAEYKEON  nEIEPIAC. 
(Rasche,  vol  i  pt  ii.  p.  428.)    The  upper  part  of 
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Mons  Cftsins  iB  entirely  a  naked  rock,  answering 
to  its  expressive  name  J^l-el-Ahrdj  cr  the  bald 
moontain.  (Gheeney,  Eaeped,  Euphrat,  vol.  i.  p. 
386.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GA'SIUS  MONS  (Kiffios  6pos,  Strab.  i.  p.  38, 
eeq.  xvii.  pp.  758 — 796 ;  MeL  i.  10,  iiL  8 ;  Plin.  ▼. 
11.  s.  12,  xil.  13;  Lucan.  Phart.  viiL  539,  z.  433), 
the  modem  El  Katiehf  or  EL  Kat,  was  the  smnmit 
of  a  loftj  range  of  sandstone  hills,  on  the  borders  of 
Egjpt  and  Arabia  Petraea,  immediately  south  of  the 
Lake  Sirbonis  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Near  its 
snmmit  stood  a  temple  of  Zens-Amm<xi,  and  on  its 
western  flank  was  the  tomb  of  Gn.  Pompdns  Kagnns. 
The  name  of  Mons  Gasius  is  fiuniliar  to  English  ears 
through  Milton's  verse. 

^  A  gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog, 
Twixt  Damiata  and  mount  Gasius  old." 

[W.  B,  D.] 

CA'SroS  FL.    [Albaioa.] 

GA'SMENAE  (Kcur/i^,  Herod.  Steph.  B.,Kaa'- 
fitvcu^Thnc :  Eth.  KafffiewubSf  Steph.),a  city  of  Sicily 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Syracuse,  90  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  parent  city,  or  b.  c.  643. 
(Thuc  vi.  5.)  It  is  afterwards  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  affording  shelter  to  the  oligarchical 
party  called  th«  Gamori,  when  they  were  expelled 
from  Syracuse ;  and  it  was  from  thence  that  Uiey 
applied  for  assistanoe  to  Gelon,  then  ruler  of  Gela. 
(Her.  vii.  155.)  But  from  this  period  Gasmenae 
disappears  firom  history.  Thucydides  appears  to 
allude  to  it  as  a  place  still  exbting  in  his  time,  but 
we  find  no  subsequent  trace  of  its  name.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  by  some  of  the  tyrants  of  Syra- 
cuse, according  to  their  favourite  policy  of  removing 
the  inhabitants  from  the  smaller  towns  to  the  larger 
ones.  Its  site  is  wholly  uncertain :  Gluverius  was 
disposed  to  fix  it  at  Sddij  but  Sir  R.  Hoare  mentions 
the  ruins  of  an  andent  city  as  existing  about 
2  miles  E.  of  Sta  Croce  (a  sniall  town  9  miles  W. 
of  SdcU),  which  may  very  possibly  be  those  of  Gas- 
menae. They  are  described  by  him  as  indicating  a 
place  of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance;  but 
do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  carefully  examined. 
(Gluver.  SiciL  p.  358 ;  Hoare's  Clasa,  Tovir,  vol.  iL 
p.  266.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GASPATYRUS  (Ko<nr(CTiipoy,  Herod,  iii.  102, 
iv.  44)  or  GASPAPYRUSCKoMTiniwpoj,  Hecat.  an. 
Steph.  B.  «.».,  Fr.  179,  ed.  Didot:  itoXis  Tcoflofnidiy 
"XkvBw  ducr^),  a  dty  on  the  N.  confines  of  India,  in 
the  district  of  Pactyice,  whence  Scylax  of  Gaiyanda 
commenced  his  voyage  down  the  Indus,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Dareius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes;  in  which 
voyage  he  sailed  to  the  £.  down  the  river  into  the 
sea,  crossing  which  to  the  W.  he  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  Bed  Sea  in  the  thirtieth  month.  (Herod,  iv. 
44.)  In  the  other  passage,  Herodotus  tcQls  us  that 
those  Indians,  who  are  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Gas- 
patyrus  and  t^e  district  of  PactyToe,  dwell  to  the  N. 
of  Uie  other  Indians  (who  are  described  just  before), 
have  customs  similar  to  the  Bactrians,  and  are  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Indians.  These  also  are  tiie 
Indians  who  obtain  gold  from  the  ant-hills  of  the 
adjoining  desert,  in  the  marvellous  manner  which  he 
proceeds  to  relate  (iii.  102,  foil.). 

On  these  simple  data  great  discusadons  have  been 
conducted,  which  our  space  prevents  our  following. 
The  two  chief  opinions  are,  that  Gaspatyrus  is  Cabulj 
and  again,  that  it  is  Kashmir.  On  the  whole,  the 
latter  seems  most  probable,  but  certainty  seems 
almost  unattainable.  The  Sanscrit  name  cf  Kcuh- 
mtr  is  Katyapa  pur^  which,  condensed  to  KaspapUTf 
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gives  us  the  fiorm  found  in  Hecataens;  and  further, 
the  very  similar  nameGASPBiBiA  certainly  designates 
the  country  of  Kashmit.  As  to  the  expedition  of 
Scylax,  remembering  that  the  tme  source  of  the 
Indus  in  Tibet  was  unknown  to  tiie  andents,  and 
therefore  that  the  voyage  must  have  coBunenoed  near 
the  source  of  one  of  the  chief  tributaries,  aasuredly 
no  better  starting  pomt  could  be  found  than  the 
JeluMj  at  the  h^  formed  by  it  below  Kashmir. 
The  eastward  course  of  the  voyage  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty. (Heeren,  /deei»,  vol  i  pt  i.  p.  371 ;  Bitter, 
Erdhmde,  voLiii.  pp.  1087,  folL;  Bohlen,  AUe  /»■ 
dimy  vol.  i.  p.  64 }  Schlegel,  Berlin  TaschetUmck, 
1829,  p.  17;  Von  Hammer,  Xtma/.  Ften.  vol.  U.  p. 
36 ;  BShr,  Excwrs,  ad  Herod,  iii.  102 ;  Mannert, 
Geogr.  d.  Griech.  u.  Rom.  voL  v.  pt  i.  pp.  7,  Ml ; 
Forbiger,  Alte  Geogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  51 1.)       [P.  S.] 

CASPErHIA  (Koinrci^),  a  district  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  about  the  sources  of  the  riven  Hr- 
DASPE8  (Jebm\  Sandabal  (which  b  no  doubt  the 
Acesines,  Chenab;  see  Gaktabbas),  and  Adrin  or 
Rhoadis.  (Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  42.)  The  people  called 
Gaspeirad  (Kounrttptuoi)  are  presently  afterwaida 
mentioned  as  K  of  those  on  the  Hydaspes,  and  W.  of 
the  Gymnosophistae,  who  are  near  the  Upper  Ganges. 
They  have  numerous  dties  (Ptolemy  names  18), 
one  of  which  is  Gaspeira  (fUowcipa),  evidently  the 
capital  (§§  47 — 50).  The  name,  the  poiritioo,  and 
the  number  of  dties,  all  concur  to  identify  Gaspeiria 
with  the  rich  valley  of  Kashmir^  which  is  watered 
by  the  upper  courses  of  the  Jelum  and  Chenab,  be- 
ddes  smaller  rivers;  and  Gaspdra  is  probably,  there* 
fore,  the  city  of  Kashmir  or  Srvnagar,  Mannert 
would  read  Kao>(C(^  (ji  and  ic  bdng  letters  easily 
confused);  but  the  alteration  is  unnecessaiy,  for  a 
reason  stated  under  Gaspatyrus. 

Gaspeira  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  d  recorded 
astronomical  observations,  having  14  hrs.  5  min.  in 
its  longest  day,  and  bdng  distant  about  4|  hrs.  E. 
of  Alexandria.  The  latter  number,  compared  with 
those  assigned  to  Bnoephala  and  ndghbonnng  places, 
0(mfirm6  the  podtion  given  to  Gaspeira,  viz.,  Kaah- 
mir.    (PtoL  viii.  26. 1 7.)  [P.  &] 

GASPEI'RU   INS.      [FORTUNATAB.] 

GASPE'RIA,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  known  only 
from  the  mention  of  its  name  by  Viigil  (^Aen.  vii. 
714),  and  by  his  imitator  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  416). 
The  latter  tdls  us  it  derived  its  name  from  the  Bac- 
trians, probably  connecting  it  absurdly  vrith  the 
Gaspian  Sea.  BoUi  authors  associate  it  with  Fo- 
ruli,  and  it  seems  probable  that  its  nte  is  correctly  - 
fixed  at  Aspra,  a  village  about  15  miles  SW.  oE 
RieHf  and  13  N.  of  Correse  (Gures).  (Gluver. 
Ital  p.  676;  Westphal,  Rom.  Kampagne^  p.  133.) 
Vibius  Sequester  (p.  11)  tells  us  that  the  river  Hi- 
mdla,  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  same  line,  flowed 
near  Gasperia ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  small  stream 
now  called  the  ^io.  [Himella.]  [E.H.B.] 
GA'SPIAE  PORTAE.  [Gaspd  Montes.] 
GA'SPIAE  PYLAE  {ai  Kdmrtoi  tiJAoi,  Pol.  v. 
44 ;  Strnb.  xL  pp.  522,  526 ;  al  Kdmrtat  wu Am, 
Hecat.  Fr.  171 ;  Ptd.  vi.  2.  §  7;  Arrian,  Anab.  iii. 
19;  Ka<nr^«i  in^Aoi,  Dionys.  P.  1064),  a  narrow 
pass  leading  from  North-Westem  Ada  into  the  NE. 
provinces  of  Persia:  hence,  as  the  course  which  an 
army  could  take,  called  by  Dionydus  (1036)  KXYfZSer 
yaifis  *A<rvfiTilios.  Thdr  exact  podtion  was  at  tlie 
dividon  of  Parthia  from  Media,  about  a  day's  journey 
from  the  Median  town  Rhagae.  (Arrian,  iii.  19.) 
According  to  Isidoms  Gharax,  they  were  immediately 
below  M.  Gaspius.    As  ui  tiie  case  of  the  people 
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caHed  Caspi,  there  eeem  to  have  been  two  monn- 
taiDS,  each  called  Catpuu^  one  near  the  Armenian 
frontier,  the  other  near  the  Parthian.  It  was  through 
the  pass  of  the  Gaspiae  Pylae  that  Alexander  the 
Great  porsned  Dareins.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  19; 
Curt,  vi  14;  Amm.  Marc  xsiii.  6.)  It  was  one  of 
the  roost  important  places  in  ancient  geography,  and 
fitxn  it  many  of  the  meridians  were  measured. 
(Strsb.  L  p.  64,  xL  pp.  505,  514,  X7.  p.  720,  &c) 
The  exact  place  corresponding  wiUi  the  ancient  Gas- 
piae Pylae  is  probably  a  spot  between  Ilarh-a-Koh 
and  ^oA-JToA,  abont  6  parasangs  from  iSey,  the 
name  of  the  entrance  of  which  is  called  Derek. 
(Morier,  Second  Jovmetf.)  [V.] 

CASPIA'NA.     [Gasph.] 

GA'SPII  (K^bwtoi),  a  nation  apparently  originally 
inhabiting  a  district  of  Media,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Gyrus  (iTiir),  and  adjacent  to  a  mountun  which 
bore  the  name  of  M.  Gaspius.  Their  exact  position 
and  their  extent  are  equally  uncertain  and  indefinite, 
as  the  name  might  apply  to  any  of  the  tribes  who 
lired  near  the  Gaspian  Sea,  n^hich  derived  its  own 
name  from  thenu  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  mention 
of  a  similar  named  people  in  another  locality  on  the 
eastern  confines  of  Media  near  Hyrcania,  and  at  the 
Caspian  gates  (Herod,  iii  29;  Strab.  EpU.  xi.),  and 
also  in  Albania  (Strdb.  xL  p.  502),  occupying  a  dis- 
trict which  bore  the  technical  name  of  Gaspiakb, 
and  to  whom  Strabo  attributes  the  name  of  the  Sea. 
According  to  Strabo  (xL  pp.  517 — 520),  the  manners 
of  these  people  were  of  the  most  barbarous  character, 
and  resembled  those  of  the  people  of  Bactriana  and 
Sogdiana.  Ptolemy  placed  die  Gaspii  mther  more  to 
the  SE.  than  other  geographers.  (PtoL  vi.  2.  §  5; 
Mel.  L  2,  iiL  5;  Gurt  iv.  12.)  [V.J 

GA'SPII  MONTES  {Kdffirui  S(ni%  a  western 
portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Orontes  and  Goro- 
nus  {Lemawend)^  which  extended  along  the  SE. 
ahores  of  the  Gaspian  Sea,  on  the  borders  of  Media, 
Hyrcaoia,  and  Parthia,  about  40  miles  N.  of  the 
modern  town  of  Tehenm.  They  doubtless  derived 
their  name  from  one  of  the  tribes  who  lived  on  the 
bonkrB  of  that  sea.     [Gaspu.]  [V.] 

GASPFNQIUM,  is  pbwed  by  the  Table  on  a  road 
from  Lugdnnum  Batavorum  {L^fdea)  to  Novio- 
Diagus  (iVjfm^en).  It  is  45  Roman  miles  from 
Noviomagua.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  Gorkum  and 
Spyck  f  other  geographers  fix  it  at  Amem,  [6.  L.] 

GA'SPIUM  MABE  (^  KaffwUx  ddXarra,  HenxL 
L  203;  Ptd.  v.  9.  §  7,  vii.  5.  §  4;  Strab.  ii.  p.  71, 
zi  pp.  502,  506,  &c.;  rh  fLitnrioif  riKaeyoSj  Stiab. 
xL  p.  508),  the  laigest  of  the  inland  seas  of  Asia, 
extending  between  \aL  489  and  37^  N.,  and  long. 
48^  and  55^  £.,  and  the  shores  of  which  were 
Scythia  intra  Imaum,  Hyrcania,  Atropatene,  and 
Sannatia  Asiatica.  It  derived  its  name,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  from  the  Gas|tti.  [GA8Pn.1  It 
bora  also  the  name  of  the  Marb  HTRCAinuM 
(Plin.  vi.  13;  M.  Hyrcanum,  Prop,  ii  23,  66; 
Sinus  Hyrcanns,  Mela,  iii.  5;  h  TpKoyla  dd\arr€i, 
Hecat.  Fragm.  ex  Athcn.  ii.;  Pdyb.  T.  44;  Strab. 
ii.  pu  68,  XL  p.  507  ;  Ptol.  v.  IS.  §  6 ;  Diod.  xviL 
75.)  In  many  authors  these  names  are  used  indif- 
ferently the  one  fax  the  other;  they  are,  however, 
distinguished  by  Pliny  (vi.  13),  who  states  that  this 
sea  commences  to  be  odled  the  Gaspian  after  you 
have  passed  the  river  Gyrus  (i^ur),  and  that  the 
Caspii  live  near  it;  and,  in  vi.  16,  that  it  is  called 
the  Hyreanian  Sea  from  the  Hyrcani  who  live  along 
its  shore.  The  western  side  would,  therefore,  in 
strictness,  be  called  the  Caspian,  the  Eastern,  the 
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Hyreanian.  Of  the  size,  form,  and  character  of  this 
inland  sea,  there  was  a  great  variety  of  opinions 
amcmg  the  ancients;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  earliest  account  of  it  which  we  have  in  He- 
rodotus (i.  202,  203)  is  by  far  the  most  accurate. 
According  to  him,  it  took  a  vessel  with  oars  15  days 
to  traverse  its  length,  and  8  days  to  cross  its  broad- 
est part  Herodotus  muntained  that  it  was  a  truly 
inland  sea,  having  no  connection  with  the  external 
ocean.  It  seems  dear,  also,  that  Herodotus  made 
its  greatest  length  from  S.  to  N.  (which  is  its  true 
direction),  and  not,  as  the  later  writers  supposed, 
from  W.  to  E.  The  real  length  of  the  sea  is  740 
miles  finm  its  most  N.  to  its  most  S.  point;  its  ave- 
rage breadth  is  about  210  miles. 

In  the  earliest  times  (as  would  appear  from  a 
fragment  of  Hecataens,  p.  92,  ed.  Elausen)  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Gaspian  Sea  was  connected  with 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  by  means  of  the  river  Phasis, 
and  still  later  through  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  509),  a  view  which  has  also  been  taken  by  some 
modem  writers  and  travellers.  (Kant,  Phy$.  Geogr. 
i.  1.  p.  113,  and  iiL  1.  p.  112;  F.  Parrot's  Reiae  z, 
Ararat,  i-  p.  24,  BerL  1834.)  Aristotle  (Meteor, 
i.  13.  §  29,  and  il  1.  §  10)  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  true  nature  of  this  sea;  yet  the 
majority  of  writers  certainly  held  opinions  more  or 
less  erroneous.  The  prevalent  one  was  that  it  was 
connected  with  the  N<nthem  Ocean,  and  even  Strabo 
(xi  p.  519)  seems  to  have  sanctioned  this  view 
(compare  also  Mela,  iii.  5 ;  Plin.  vL  13 ;  Gurt.  vL  4), 
an  error  which  perhaps  arose  from  a  statement  of 
Eratosthenes.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  507.)  Diodorus  (xviii. 
5),  however,  described  this  sea  correctly,  and  Ptolemy 
(vii.  5.  §  4,)  confirmed  his  view.  It  seems  extremely 
probable  that  much  of  the  confusion  which  appears 
to  have  existed  in  antiquity  with  regard  to  this  sea 
may  have  arisen  from  indistinct  accounts  of  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  Oxiana  Palus  (Sea  of 
Aral).  ■  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  these  seas 
were  originally  connected  by  an  ann  of  the  Oxus 
(Gikon),  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Gaspian  and 
Aral  Sea  were  considered  by  many  as  the  basins  of 
one  and  the  same  sea,  following  the  indistinct  and 
uncertain  accounts  which  prevailed  respecting  them, 
and  perhaps  thereby  originating  the  distinctive  names 
of  M.  Hyrcanium  and  M.  Gaspinm  for  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Seas,  which  were  strictly  true  of  one 
only.  (Malte-Brun,  Getch.  d,  Erdkunde,  I  p.  71; 
Kephalides,  Comtn.  deMari  CatpiOj  Getting.  1814; 
Elchwald,  AUe  Geogr,  d,  Catp.  Meeres.  Berlin, 
1838.)  [v.] 

GASSAKDREIA  (Kaor<n£ir3pcia,  Kcurc&SpcM: 
Eik,  KMr<rw9pe6s:  Pinaka),  a  town  situated  on  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene  with  the  main  land,  on  which  formerly  stood 
the  rich  and  flourishing  dty  of  Potidaea.  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  330;  Plin.  iv.  10.)  Potidaea  (norf&uo: 
Eth.noTi!iatdTiiSf  nori&uc^f)  was  a  Dorian  dty 
originally  colonised  firom  Gorinth  (Thuc  i.  56; 
Scymn.  Gh.  v.  628),  though  at  what  period  is  not 
known;  it  must  have  existed  before  the  Per- 
sian wars.  It  surrendered  to  the  Persians  on  their 
march  into  Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  123.)  After  the 
battle  of  Salamis  it  closed  its  gates  against  Arta- 
bazus,  who  at  the  head  of  a  lai^e  detachment  had 
escorted  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont  On  his  retuni 
this  general  laid  siege  to  the  place  of  which  he 
would  probably  have  obtained  possession  through 
the  treachery  of  one  of  its  dtizens,  had  not  the  plot 
been  acddentally  discovered.   An  attempt  afterwards 
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mads  agiiiut  it  hj  the  Pemans  «nu  Dnanaxsaful, 
from  ■  sadden  indui  of  llw  e«a.  vbile  the  troapa 
vera  cneutig  tli<  bay  to  «tt«ck  Um  town  ;  a 
great  part  of  the  Peraan  force  <n?  deatroired,  the 
romiinder  mads  a  haaly  retieat.  (Herod,  viii.  127,) 
There  waa  a  cootingeiit  cf  300  men  aent  bj  Fotidaea 
to  the  onited  Greek  fines  at  Plataea.  (Herod. 
ii.  28.)  Afterwirda  Poljdaea  became  one  of  the 
tiibulaiy  alliea  of  Athena,  bat  still  maintained  a 
cerlaJD  metropolitan  allegiance  to  Conalh.  Certain 
magistrales  under  the  title  of  Epideminrgi  wen 
aent  there  ereiy  year  fr«n  Corinth.  (Thnc  i.  56.) 
Id  B.  c.  432  Fotidaea  revolted  Inim  AtfaeEa,  and 
with  Perdiccas  and  the  Corinthiana. 
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u),  the  town  wm  rtgnlarly  blockaded ; 
It  did  not  capilnlat«  till  the  end  ik  the  secmd  year 
of  the  Bar,  after  ^oing  throngh  audi  eitreme  alter- 
ing from  famine  that  even  ««ne  who  died  were  eaten 
bj  the  •orriTora.  (Thnc  IL  70.)  A  body  of  1,000 
coloniiits  were  eent  frvm  Athena  to  dccd)?  Potiihua 
and  the  vacant  teriitary.  (Kod.  lU.  46.)  On  the 
occupation  of  Ampbipolii  and  other  Thracian  towna 
by  Braaidaa,  that  general  attempted  bi  seize  upon 
the  ganison  of  Potidaea,  but  the  attack  &iled. 
(Thnc.  iv.  135.)  In  382,  Potidaea  waa  in  the  oo- 
capation  of  the  Olynthiant.  (Xen.  Bell.  viL  §  IG.) 
In  364,  it  was  tAken  by  Timstheoa  the  Athenian 
general.  (Diod.  it.  81 ;  amp.  Isocr.  de  AiHiti 
p.  119.)  Philip  of  Macedon  aeiied  QpOQ  it  and  gave 
it  up  to  the  Olyntbiana.  (Died.  itL  S.)  The  Greek 
population  waa  eitirpated  or  sidd  by  him.  CanBander 
founded  B  new  city  on  the  lite  of  Fotidaea,  and  a>- 
aembled  on  this  spot  not  only  many  strangers  but 
also  Greets  of  the  neiehbonrhood,  espBcially  Iho 
Oijnthians,  who  were  still  enrviving  the  deatmction 
of  their  city.  He  called  it  afler  bis  own  name 
Cassondreia.  (Diod.  xii.  52;  Liv.ilii.  11,)  Caa- 
sandreia  is  the  natural  port  of  Ibe  fertile  pentnaola 
of  Palleno  (KaatiinrfS™),  and  soon  became  great 
and  powerful,  eurpaa^ng  all  the  Alacedenian  cities 
in  opulence  and  splendonr.  (Diod.  L  c)  Aniinoe, 
widow  of  Lyaimachua,  retired  to  thia  place  with  her 
two  sons.  (Fidyaen.  viii.  67.)  Ptolemy  Ceraanos, 
her  half-bpsther,  saeceeded  by  treachery  in  wtMling 
the  place  from  ber.  Like  Aleiandreia  and  Antioch, 
it  enjoyed  Greek  munidpal  instdtutiraa,  and  was  a 
repniilie  under  the  Macedonian  dominion,  thongh 
CLssander's  will  waa  its  law  as  long  aa  ha  lived. 
(Niebubr,  Lectara  on  Andent  Eiitory,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  231,  253.)  About  B.  C.  279  it  cune  nndet  the 
dominion  of  Apollodonu,  one  of  the  moat  deteitable 
tyrants  that  ever  lived.  (Diod.  Em.  p.  56,1.) 
Philip,  the  eon  of  DemeCiins,  made  use  of  Cassandreia 

too  g^leya  to  be  constructed  in  the  docks  of  that 

In  the  war  with  Peraena  his  boo  (b.  c.  1 69),  the 
Homsn  fleet  in  conjunction  wiih  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pei-gamua,  undertook  the  aiege  of  Casaandroa,  but 
tliey  were  compelled  to  retire  (Uv.  iliv.  11, 12.) 
Under  Augustus  a  Roman  colony  settled  at  Cas- 
esndreta.  (llarqnardt,  in  Becker's  HarwUiuch  der 
JWm.  .J  ft.  vol.  iii,  pt.  i.  p.  1 18 ;  Eckhel,  i>.  jV.  vol.  ii. 
p.  70.)  This  city  at  length  (ell  befiffe  the  barbarian 
Hons,  "bo  left  hardly  any  Iracra  of  it.  (Procop,  B.P. 
ii,4,  dtABdif.'v.  3;  comp,  Leake,  NorOitTV  Grttci, 
vol.  iii.  IX  152,) 

For  cuna  of  CasEandieia,  both  antonomona  and 
imperial,  see  Eckhcl  ({.c).  The  typi  constantly 
found  is  the  hud  of  Ammon,  in  whose  worship  they 
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■earn  to  hare  jcanad  with  the  neighbouiing  pei>[Je  of 
Apbytis.  [E,  B.  J,] 

CASSANDRES,  CA5SANITAE.      [GAsaNni.] 

CASSI,  in  Britain.  The  name  of  a  popolatioo 
■ufficienlly  eastward  to  be  mentiimed  by  Caesar 
(£,  G.  T,  21);  indeed,  CoMt-vdaanna  was  their 
king,  and  the  Op^dnm  Caaii-veUnni  (Can.  I.  c.) 
waa  a  stockaded  village,  probahly,  in  tbe  present 
Hnndrfd  of  Como-burj.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CASSrOPE  (Kooiniin)).  l.A  town  and  [ro- 
montory  of  Corcyra.     [CoECTRA.] 

2,  A  town  of  Euuma,  mm  nsnally  called  Cas- 
aope,     [Cabsofk.] 

CASSKyTIS  (KwcrwTii),  a  distiict  of  oorlba^ 
Syria,  containing,  according  lo  Ptolemy  (t,  15,  g  16), 
the  cities  of  Amtiochkia.  Dai-hnk,  Bautaiau^, 
Lydia,    Sblecceia,   EFiruAHEta,   Rapharka, 

ATTARASUa,    Hahathus,    Habiame,    and    Ua- 

HUBOA.  It  probably  waa  never  considered  aa  a 
pcditical  division  (comp  Uarqnardt,  BoM^uck  der 
Hon.  Alt.  p,  176),  but  waa  nlher  a  district  marked 
out  by  tbe  natural  Intaree  of  the  conntry.  [Syria.] 
(Cbesnoy,  ExpaL  Euphmt.  vol  i, ;  Tbomaou,  BibL 
Saer.  vol.  r.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CASSITE'RIDES.  in  Brilun.  Tbe  tin-coniiir 
of  Cornwall,  with  which  the  Sdlly  Isles  were  more 
or  leas  conAiwd.  For  detMls  see  BRirAimicAB  In- 
snLAR.  pp,  433—435,^  [R  G,  L.J 

CASSO'FE(Kairo-^,Steph.B.t,  V,;  KairiiiRiB 
wi\ii,  Diod.;  Kaaniini,  Ft<^,),  the  chief  town  of 
tbe  CAHSorAEI  (Koinnrwaloi),  a  people  of  E]Araa, 
occupying  the  coast  between  Tbesprotia  and  tlie 
Ambradan  golf,  and  bordering  upm  Nicojniis. 
(Scylai,  p.  12;  Strab.  viL  p.  324,  seq,)  Scylax 
deecnbeathe  Cassopaeiaa  living  in  villages;  but  they 
afterwarda  rose  to  aucb  power  as  to  obtain  poseesuon 
of  Paudosia,  Bnchaetium,  and  Elateia.  (Dem.  da 
Baton.  33.)  We  learn  fiwn  another  authority  tliat 
Batiae  was  also  in  their  toriloij.  (Tbeopunp.  ap. 
BarjMKr.  i.  o,  'EXarna.')  Their  own  city  Caesapa 
or  Caaaopia  ia  menticiied  in  the  war  earned  on  by 
Caasander  against  Alcetaa,  king  of  Ejanu,  in  b.  c 
312,  (Diod.  liz.  88.) 

Caasope  aCood  at  a  abort  diatance  lioin  the  sea, 
on  tbe  road  from  Pandoua  to  MicopoUs  Mfaa  the 
porticn  of  the  mountain  of  Z6iongo,  near  the  viDago 
of  Kamarina.  Its  ruias,  which  are  very  extensiTe, 
are  minutely  described  by  Leake.  The  ruined  walls 
of  tbe  Acnpolia,  which  occupied  a  level  about  1000 
yarda  long,  maybe  Ijaced  in  their  entire  drcuit;  and 
those  of  the  aCj  may  also  be  foUovrcd  in  the  giealo- 
part  of  thur  course.  Tbe  dty  was  not  less  Ulan  three 
miln  in  drcumference.  At  tbe  foot  of  the  tliSta  cf 
the  Acropolis,  towards  the  weetem  end,  there  ia  a 
theatre  in  good  preservation,  of  which  the  interior 
diameter  is  50  feet.  Near  the  tbeatie  ia  s  sublerra- 
neous  building,  called  by  tbe  peasants  VatiUipilo, 
or  Kiuf^'a  House.  "  A  passage,  19  feet  in  length, 
and  5  feet  in  breadth,  nith  a  curved  roof  one  foot 
and  a  half  high,  leads  to  a  chamber  9  feet  9  inches 
aquare,  and  having  a  similar  roof  5  feet  7  iachea  in 
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height  The  arches  are  not  constructed  on  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  arch,  but  are  hollowed  out 
of  horizontal  courses  of  stone."  Leake  found  several 
tombs  between  the  principal  gate  of  the  city  and  the 
village  of  Kamarina,  The  ruins  of  this  city  are 
some  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Leak^  Northern  Greece,  voL  i.  p.  247,  seq.) 

CASSO  TIS.     [Delphl] 

CASTA'BALA  (KjourrdSaKa:  Eth.  YLaaraSa- 
Aciis),  a  city  of  Cilicia,  one  of  the  praefectures  of 
Cappadocia.  Strabo  (p.  537)  describes  Gastabala 
and  Gybistra,  as  not  for  from  Tyana,  but  as  still 
nearer  to  the  mountain  (Taurus).  Pliny  (vi.  3) 
enumerates  Gastabala  with  Tyana  among  the  Gap- 
padocian  towns.  In  Gastabala  there  was  a  temple 
of  Artemis  Perasia,  where  they  said  that  the 
priestesses  walked  with  bare  feet  over  live  coals 
unhurt.  (See  Groskiuxl's  Note,  Strabo,  Trand.  ii. 
p.  453,  on  the  proposals  to  amend  the  reading 
Perasia,  which  the  context  of  Strabo  shows  to  be  his 
genuine  reading.)  The  site  of  this  place  has  not 
yet  been  fixed  satisfoctorily,  but  it  may  ba  at  Nigde^ 
NE.  of  Bar.  The  epigraph  on  the  coins  of  Gastabala 
is  UfiowoXif  Kcurra/3.  [G.  L.] 

GASTA'BALA  (ri  KarrdiaXM),  as  it  is  called 
by  Appian  {MWtrid.  c.  105),  by  Ptolemy  (v.  8),  and 
by  Pliny  (v.  27),  who  mentions  it  among  the  towns 
of  the  interior  (k  Gilicia.  Alexander  marched  from 
Soli  to  the  Pyramus,  which  he  crossed  to  Mallus, 
and  he  reached  Gastabalum,  as  Gurtius  (iii.  7)  calls 
it,  on  the  second  day.  In  order  to  reach  Issus  from 
Gastabala,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  a  defile, 
which  Alexander  had  sent  Parmenio  forward  to 
occupy.  This  defile,  then,  was  east  of  Gastabala, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  Amanides  Pylae  of 
Strabo  (p.  676),  now  Demr  Kapu, 

The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Gatabolnm,  which  is 
Gastabalum,  east  of  Aegeae  or  Ayoi,  26  M.  P.,  or 
20  geog.  miles.  The  distance  from  Aya»  to  a  place 
called  Kara  Kaya  is  16  geog.  miles,  and  from  Ayas 
to  some  ruins  is  19  geog.  miles.  This  would  identify 
the  mins  with  Gastabalum.  But  the  Itin.  gives  16 
M.  P.,  or  12  geog.  miles  from  Gastabalum  to  Baiae, 
and  the  distance  from  Kara  Kaya  to  Bayas^  which 
is  Baiae,  was  determined  by  Lieut.  Muiphy  to  be 
13  geog.  miles,  while  the  distance  from  the  ruins  to 
Bayae  is  15  ge^.  miles.  Ainsworth  prefers  the 
shorter  of  the  two  distances,  "  as  it  was  determined 
by  Itinerary,  while  the  other  distance  from  AyAs  to 
the  ruins  was  determined  by  a  boat  survey."  Accord- 
ingly he  identifies  Gastabala  with  Kara  Kaya  (Ains- 
worth, Travels  in  the  Track,  ^c,  p.  56 ;  Ainsworth, 
London  Geog.  Joum,j  vo\.  X.  T^.  510,  8lc.)     [G.  L.] 

GASTA'LIA  (KatrroAia:  Eth.  KewrTOAie^y, 
which  Steph.  t.  v.  observes,  is  a  common  form  in 
Gilician  names),  a  place  in  Gilicia,  mentioned  by 
Theagenes  in  lus  Garica.  [G.  L.] 

GASTAXIA  FONS.     [Delphi.] 

CA'STAMON  {CaetamouM),  a  town  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  often  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians. 
Caetamouni  is  a  considerable  town,  which  is  placed 
in  the  maps  on  the  Amnias,  a  branch  of  the  Halys. 
(Gramer,  Asia  Minor,  voL  L  p.  239.)  [G.  L.] 

GASTAX  (Kimai),  a  city  of  Baetica,  probably 
identical  with  Gastulo.  [P.  S.] 

GASTELLA'NI  (KarrtWayot),  a  people  of  Uis- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
W.  of  the  AusETANi,  and  E.  of  the  Iaccktani, 
with  the  following  towns :  Scbendunum  (Se^cVSoi/- 
vov),  also  mentioned  on  a  coin,  in  conjunction  with 
Ileida  (Sestini,  p.  164);  Beseda  (BeVnSa:  &  Juan 
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de  las  Badesas,  coins  ap.  Sestini,  p.  183);  Egosa 
{'Eywra),  and  Basi  {Bdat:  Ptol.u.  6.  §  71 ;  Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  426).  [P.  S.] 

OASTELLUM  AMERINUM.     [Ameria]. 

GASTELLUM     GARAGENORUM.       [Gara- 

CENT.] 

GASTELLUM  FIRMANUM.     [Fikmum.] 

GASTELLUM  MENAPIORIJM,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9),  who  says,  *'  then  after  the  Mosa,  the 
Menapii,  and  a  city  of  theirs  Gastellum."  It  is  also 
supposed  by  D'Anville  that  it  may  be  the  '*Gaa- 
tellum  Oppidum  quod  Mosa  fluvius  praeterlambit " 
of  Ammianus  (xvi.  25).  But  the  words  *'  Gas- 
tellum  Oppidum  quod"  are  said  not  to  be  in  tbe 
MSS.  (S^  the  note  of  Valesius.)  As  there  is  a 
place  called  Kessel  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maas, 
between  Rttremonde  and  Vetdoo,  it  is  snppiosed  tliat 
this  may  be  the  Gastellum  Menapiorum ;  for  it  would 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  Menapii.      [G.  L.] 

GASTELLUM  (MORINORUM).  There  arts 
many  routes  which  end  at  or  branch  from  a  place 
called  Gastellum,  in  the  northern  part  of  Gallia. 
On  the  inscription  of  the  column  of  Tongem,  a  road 
leads  firam  Gastellum,  through  Fines  Atrebatum,  to 
Nemetacnm  (^Arras).  Another  route  in  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  runs  from  Gastellum,  through  Minaria- 
cum,  to  Tumacum  {Tovimay)',  and  another  from 
Gastellum,  through  Nemetacum,  to  Bagacum  (^Bct- 
ffoy).  The  Table  has  a  route  through  Tarnenna 
{Terouenne)  to  Gastellum  Menajnorum,  which,  as 
the  rest  of  the  route  shows,  is  not  the  Gastellum  on 
the  Maas,  but  the  Gastellum  of  the  Itinerary.  This 
place  must  be  the  hill  of  Ccusel,  in  the  department 
of  Nord,  south  of  Jhmkerque,  which  rises  above  the 
flat  country,  and  commands  a  view  of  immense  ex- 
tent It  was  certainly  a  Roman  station.  Many 
medals  have  been  dug  up  there.  (Bast,  RecueU 
dAntiquitSs,  8cc.  trotwees  dans  la  FlandreJ)  There 
appears  to  be  no  authority  for  the  name  Morinorum ; 
but  this  place  would  be  within  the  limits  (^  the  Mo- 
rini.  The  name  Gastellum  Menapiorum  in  the 
Table  cannot  be  right;  for  if  we  were  to  admit  that 
the  Menapii  extended  as  far  as  Cassel,  which  is  im- 
probable, we  should  not  expect  to  find  their  Gastellum 
there;  and  it  is  just  the  place  where  we  might  expect 
to  find  the  Gastellum  of  the  Morini.  [G.  L.] 

GASTELLUM  VALENTINIA'NI,  a  fortress 
built  by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  on  the  river  Nicer. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  2.)  Ammianus  relates  that, 
as  the  river  was  destroying  the  foundations  of  the 
fort,  the  emperor,  in  A.  d.  319,  caused  the  river  to 
be  led  in  a  different  direction.  It  is  believed  that 
the  place  was  situated  between  Lechmheim  and 
Manheim.  (Wilhelm,  German,  p.  69;  Kreutzer, 
Zur  Gesch.  altrom,  KidUtr  am  Oberrhein,  p.  38, 
foil.)  [L.S.] 

GASTHANAEA  (KatrOaifaia,  Strab.;  KaoTayvOa, 
Lycophr., Steph.  B.,  Mel.,  et  alii:  Edi,  Kieur$aifaSbs), a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pe- 
lium,  with  a  temple  c£  Aphrodite  Gasthanitis.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  terrible 
storm  which  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  experienced  off  tliis 
part  of  the  coast.  Leake  places  it  at  some  ruins,  near 
a  small  port  named  Tamukhari.  It  was  from  this 
town  that  the  chesnut  tree,  which  still  abounds  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mt.  Pelium,  derived  its  name  in  Greek 
and  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  (Herod,  vii. 
183, 184:  Strab.  ix.  pp.  438, 443  ;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16; 
Pomp.  Mel  ii.  3;  Lycophr.  907;  Nicandr.  Alexiph, 
27 1  ;  Etym.  M.  s,  v.  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  383.) 
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CA'STKIUM  (Ki^TfMrXa  moanfadii  at  Aspoidiift 
ofPamphjiU.  (Sieph.  ju  v.)  [G.  L.] 

CASTCrU  GAlfPUS  (K«rr«A«S  vcStorX  X&- 
nopbon  (^Anab.  L  1.  §  2),  sajs  thai  king  Arta- 
xenes  appointed  his  brotfaer  Cjnis  the  jmtngeTy 
cooimaiider  of  all  the  farcm  that  mnster  at  the  plain 
ofCaatolos.  Stephanos  («.  v.  KwrraiAov  vcSior)  aajs 
that  Castolns  was  a  dtj  of  Lydia,  and  that  the 
Ethnic  name  is  KaarA^uos.  He  quotes  Xenophon, 
and  adds  after  Karr«Xov  vcUor  the  words  Ampt4m' 
&t  Ecvo^vr:  and  also, "  it  was  so  called  becaose 
the  Ljdians  call  the  Dorians  Castdi ;"  all  which  is 
unintelligible.  It  does  not  appear  that  Stephanos 
coold  get  his  information,  except  from  Xenophon, 
who  simply  says  of  the  place  what  has  been  stated 
above.  If  there  were  any  meaning  in  the  remark  of 
Stephanos,  the  place  woold  be  the  jAaia  isi  the 
Dorians.  It  has  been  {nroposed  to  chan^  KaarmKni 
into  IlaicrwXoi/,  the  name  of  a  bnmch  cf  the  Hennas, 
but  there  is  no  aatbority  for  this  alteration.  The 
place  is  nnknown.  [6.  L.] 

CASTRA,  a  station  on  the  Candavian  or  Egnatian 
way, — the  great  line  of  ooinmnnication  by  land  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  Esst.  In  the  Antonine  Itineraiy 
It  is  fixed  at  12  M.  P.  from  Heracleia.  In  the  Je- 
rusalem Itinerary,  a  place  caUed  Paxembole,  whidi 
Cramer  {Anc,  Greece,  vol.  L  p.  83)  identifies  with 
the  Castra  of  Antoninus,  appears  at  a  distance  of 
12  M.  P.  from  Heracleia.  In  the  first  of  the  two 
routes  which  tne  Antonine  Itinerary  gives  in  this 
part,  a  place  called  Nicia  is  marked  at  1 1  M.  P 
from  Heracleia.  The  Peutinger  Tables  mention  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  and  assign  to  it  the  same 
distance.  Leake  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  313) 
considers  that  these  names,  Castra,  Parembole,  Nicia 
(Nicaea  ?  comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  NUeua)  have  re- 
ference to  the  military  transactions  of  the  Romans 
in  Lyncestis,  who  not  many  years  after  those  events 
constructed  a  road  which  passed  exactly  over  the 
scene  of  their  former  achievements.  Castra  or  Pa- 
rembole, therefore,  indicates  the  first  encampment  of 
Sulpicius  on  the  Bevus  (Liv.  xxxi.  33),  and  Nicaea 
(Nicia)  the  place  where  he  obtained  the  advantage 
over  Philip's  cavalry  near  Octoluphus,  which  was 
8  M.  P.  distant  from  the  first  encampment  (Liv. 
XXX.  36).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Nicaea  (Nicia), 
Parembole  or  Castra,  and  Heracleia,  formed  a  triangle 
of  which  the  sides  were  8, 1 1,  and  12  M.  P.  in  lengUi; 
that  the  N.  route  from  Lychnidus  descended  upon 
Nicaea  or  Octoluphus,  and  the  two  S.  routes  upon  Pa- 
rembole or  Castra  on  the  river  Bevus.        [E.  B.  J.] 

CASTRA  ALA'TA,  in  Britain.  This  is  the 
rendering  of  the  lirtpttrhv  <rrpar6wt9op  of  Ptolemy. 
It  is  twice  mentioned  by  this  author  (ii.  3.  §  13, 
viii.  3.  §  9),  and  by  him  only ;  once  as  having  "  its 
longest  day  of  18  hours,  and  one-lialf,**  and  lieing 
"  distant  from  Alexandria  to  tlie  westward  2  hours 
and  one-sixth ;"  and  again,  as  being,  along  with 
Banatia,  Tameia,  and  Tuaesis,  one  of  the  four  towns 
of  the  Vacoinagi, — these  lying  north  of  the  Cale- 
donians, and  north-east  of  the  Venicontes.  It  has 
been  variously  identified,  viz.  with  Tayne  in  Ross, 
with  Burgkead  in  Murray,  and  with  Edinburg, 
None  of  these  are  certain.  [R.  G.  L.1 

CASTRA  CAECI'LIA  (Caceres),  a  town  of  Lu- 
sitania,  in  Spain,  on  the  high  rood  from  Emerita  to 
Caesaraugusta,  46  M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  20 
M.  P.  from  Turmuli  (^Alconeta)  on  the  Tagus.  (/ri». 
Ant.  p.  433.)  It  belonged  to  the  conventas  of  Eme- 
rita, and  fonned  one  community  with  Norba  Cae- 
^aarea  (Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35,  cotUribuUi  in  Norbam), 
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It  is  gcnenDy  soppond  lo  be  ideatieal  with  the 
CacGEia  Gcoaellinom  of  PtoleDy  (iL  5.  §  8,  KautiXim. 
rcpicXA0«r#McrcAA0«:  Bm^r.  mi  IksUri  Chnm. 
pu  179,  ap.  Wessdmg.  ad  Itm.  Lc).  [P.  S ] 

CASTRA  CORNEXIA  (Mela.  L  7.  §  2 ;  Plin.  r. 
4.  §  3;  C.  Conc^iaBa,  Caes.  B.C.  u.  24,  25 ;  C. 
ScipitHiia,  Oroa.  iv.  22 ;  Kdarpa  KspniAitir,  Ptripl^ 
ap.  Iriait.  p.  488;  KopipXUo  -np^iiMokii,  Ptbl.  ir. 
3.  §  6;  A  SichriMOf  x^i  Appian.  B.C.  n.  44: 
Ghellah),  a  phM»  {locug,  Plin.  Lc)  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Cardiaginian  territory  in  N.  Afirica  (Zeogitana), 
vrincfa  derived  its  name  from  the  camp  established 
there  by  the  eUer  Sdpio  Africanos  immediatelj 
after  his  landing  in  Afnca,  b.  c.  204.  It  is  fullj 
described  by  Caesar,  in  his  narrative  of  Curious 
operataoDs  against  Utica  {B.  C.  iL  24, 25>  It  laj 
on  the  N.  aide  of  the  Bagradas  (if e^enioA),  between 
the  river  and  Utica,  b^ig  distant  from  the  latter 
phuse  a  little  mace  than  a  mile  by  the  dhect  road, 
which  was,  however,  subject  to  inondatkm  from  the 
sea,  and  then  the  roole  made  a  circuit  of  six  mika. 
The  site  of  the  camp  was  a  straight  ridge,  jotting 
out  into  the  sea,  broken  and  roared  oo  both  its 
slopes,  hot  the  less  steep  on  the  side  towards  Utica. 
(Comp.  Locan.  iv.  589,  590,  where,  speaking  of 
Curio,  he  says: — 

'*  Inde  petit  tnmnlos,  exesasqne  nndiqne  ropes, 
Antaei  quae  rc^na  vocat  non  vana  vetostas: " 

the  last  line  appears  to  relier  to  some  legend  which 
made  these  hills  the  tomb  of  Antaeos.)  In  this 
description  we  have  no  di£Bcnlty  in  recognizing,  in 
spite  of  great  physical  changes,  the  summit  of  a 
diain  of  liills  whidi  rise  op  to  the  height  of  from  50 
to  80  feet  above  the  alluvial  plain  formed  by  the 
Mejerdah  between  Utica  and  Carthage.  The  alter- 
ations made  by  the  deposits  of  the  M^erdah  have 
left  this  ancient  promontory  some  distance  inknd, 
and  have  so  changed  the  course  of  the  river,  that  it 
now  flows  between  Utica  (^Bou-^iater)  and  the 
Castra  {GhdLuk),  instead  of  to  the  &  of  the  latter. 
(See  Bagradas  and  the  map  under  Cakthaoo.) 

The  unaooountable  neglect  of  the  Carthaginians, 
in  leaving  so  important  a  point  undefended,  seems, 
however,  to  be  clearly  established.  Not  the  least 
mention  is  made  of  any  town  (ht  fort  there;  and 
Scipio  establishes  his  camp  witbuift  opposition.  So 
in  the  Roman  period :  Curio  finds  the  place  uimocu- 
pied ;  and  Lucan  tells  us  that  the  traces  of  Scipio*s 
camp  were  just  discernible  in  his  time  (iv.  659 :  en 
veteria  cemu  vestigia  vaUi).  An  obsoire  passage 
in  Tertullian  (cfe  PaUio,  3)  is  supposed  to  give  a 
doubtful  indication  of  a  town  or  village  having  grown 
up  and  been  already  destroyed  before  his  time.  No 
traces  of  ruins  is  now  found.  (Shaw,  Travels,  ^. 
p.  1 50 ;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  ^.,  p.  1 99.)     IP-S."] 

CASTRA  EXPLORATO'RUM,  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned in  the  second  Itinerary  as  being  the  first 
station  between  the  Vallum  and  Rutupium,  distant 
12  miles  from  Blatum  Bulgium,  and  12  from  Lugu- 
vallum  (^Carlisle).  Netherl^heai  meets  these  con- 
ditions. [R.  G.  L.] 

CASTRA  HANNI'BALIS,  a  town  or  port  of 
Bruttium,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  situated  on  Uie 
Gulf  of  Scyllacium,  at  the  point  where  the  two  bays, 
tiie  Sinus  Tcrinaeus  and  Scyllacinus,  approach  near- 
est to  one  another,  so  that  the  isthmus  between  them 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15; 
Solin.  ii.  §  23.)  It  is  evident  from  the  name  tJiat 
the  place  derived  its  origin  from  liaving  been  a  per- 
manent station  of  Hanuibal  daring  the  latter  years 
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of  the  Second  Panic  War,  trhen  he  wis  shut  up 
within  the  Brattian  peninsola;  but  we  have  no  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  history  of  that  period.  It  has, 
however,  been  suggested  that  the  Castra  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xzxii.  7 :  ^  Gastrorum  portorium,  quo  in 
loco  nunc  oppidum  est  *')  as  a  seaport,  without  indi- 
cating its  locality,  may  probably  be  tlie  pUce  in 
question;  and  that  the  small  colony  of  300  settlers 
was  established  there  soon  afLer  the  Second  Punic 
War  (b.c.  199),  with  a  view  to  retain  it  in  being. 
(Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  236.)  It  subsequently  appears 
to  have  served  as  the  seaport  of  Scyllacium,  where  a 
more  oonaderable  Boman  colony  was  establislied  in 
B.  c.  1 22.  (Zumpt,  I,  c. ;  Mommsen,  in  Berichte  der 
Saehsiseh.  GueUscJutft  der  Wist,  1849,  p.  49,  foU.) 
Its  name  is  still  found  under  the  corrupt  form  "  Anni- 
bali "  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it  36  M.  P.  from. 
the  Ladnian  Promontoiy.  {Tab.Peut  The  other 
distances  are  evidently  corrapt.)  Its  eauct  site  has 
not  been  determined,  but  it  was  probably  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Corace.  Earlier 
topographers  had  placed  it  at  a  spot  now  called  Z«e 
Ccutdley  near  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
of  Squiilaeef  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  Pliny's 
dtatement,  tliough  it  would  accord  better  with  ^e 
accounts  of  Hannibals  operations  in  Bruttium,  which 
represent  him  as  generally  making  his  headquarters 
near  Grotona  and  the  Lacinian  Promontory.  (Liv. 
zxviii.  46,  xxix.  36,  zzx.  19,  20;  Barrius,  de  Sit 
Calabr.  iv.  4;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  185.)   [E.  H.  B.] 

GASTRA  HE'RGULIS.  This  is  one  of  the  seven 
places  on  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  which  Julian  re- 
paired; and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  enumerates 
them,  places  Gastra  Herculis  first,  and  Bingium 
(^Bvngen)  last.  [Binoium.]  From  this  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  tlie 
Itins.  place  it  there.  [Gabvo.]  Gastra  Herculis 
may  be  HerveU.  [G.  L.] 

CASTRA  NOVA.     [Dacia.] 

CASTRA  POSTUMIA'NA,  a  fortified  hfll  4  M.P. 
from  Attegua  and  Ucubis,  in  Hiapania  Baetica. 
(^BelL  Hisp.  8 :  Attkgua.)  [P.  S.] 

GAvSTRA  PTRRHI,  a  place  in  Greek  Ulyria  near 
the  river  Aous,  is  placed  by  Leake  at  Ottaniteay 
where,  however,  there  are  no  remains  of  antiquity. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol  i.  pp. 
387  396  ^ 

GASTRA  TRAJANA.     [Dacia.] 

GASTRA  VETERA  or  VETERA,  as  Ptolemy 
(ii.  9)  and  others  call  it,  a  Roman  camp  near  the 
Lower  Rhine,  in  Germania  Inferior,  which  was 
formed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  for  when  Germani- 
cns  was  in  those  ports  (a.d.  14),  Vetera  was  the 
station  of  the  mutinous  fifth  and  twenty-first  legions 
(Tadt  i4nn.  i.  48).  Indeed,  it  appears  from  Taci- 
tus (^HitL  iy.  23),  that  Augustus  had  considered 
this  to  be  a  good  post  for  keeping  the  Germaniae  in 
check ;  and  during  the  long  period  of  peace  that  had 
existed  when  Givilis,  with  the  Batavi  and  Germans, 
attacked  the  place,  a  town  had  grown  up  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  camp.  {Hist,  iv.  22.)  Part  of 
the  camp  was  on  rising  ground,  and  part  in  the  plain. 
Civilis  here  blockaded  two  legions  that  had  escaped 
thither  after  being  defeated  by  him.  The  Romans 
in  the  camp  of  Vetera  finally  surrendered  to  Givilis 
(a.d.  70),  who  afterwards  posted  himself  there  as  a 
safe  position  against  the  attack  of  Gerialis.  Vetera 
was  protected  by  the  wide  and  swampy  plains,  and  Gi- 
vilis had  carried  a  mole  into  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  water  back  and  flooding  the  adjacent 
grounds.    The  jdace  was,  therefore,  near  the  Rhine, 
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in  some  spot  where  there  is  an  elevation  in  the  midst 
of  a  level  country.  It  is  placed  in  the  table  at  the 
distance  of  13  IILV,  from  Asciburgia  (At^twrg). 
D*Anville  places  Vetera  at  XanUen  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia,  near  the  Rhine,  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  eminence  he  supposes  to  be  Vontenberg, 
where  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found.  This 
position  seems  to  be  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one 
than  Biiderich,  in  an  angle  of  the  Rliine,  opposite  to 
Weself  where  some  geographers  fix  Vetera.  This 
important  post  was  always  occupied  by  one  or  two 
legions,  while  the  Romans  were  in  the  possession  of 
tliese  parts.  [G.  L.] 

GASTRIMOE'NIUM,  a  town  of  Latium,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alban  hills  about  12  miles  from  Rome, 
now  called  Marino.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  ancient  times  a  place  of  importance,  but  we 
learn  from  the  Liber  Goloniarum  that  it  received  a 
colony  under  Sulla,  and  that  its  territory  was  again 
assigned  to  military  occupante  by  Nero.  (^Lib.  Colon. 
p.  233.)  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Gastrimonienses 
among  the  Latin  towns  still  existing  in  his  time  (iii. 
5.  s.  9.  §  63);  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Mu- 
nienses  enumerated  by  him  among  the  extinct  "  po- 
puli "  of  Latium  (lb.  §  69),  are  the  same  people, 
and  tliat  we  should  read  Moenienses.  If  this  be  so, 
the  name  was  probably  changed  \rhen  the  colony  of 
Sulla  was  established  there,  at  which  time  we  are 
told  that  the  city  was  fortified  (oppidum  lege  Sul- 
lana  est  munitum,  Lib.  Colon.  L  c).  The  form 
Gastrimonium  is  found  both  in  Pliny  and  the  Liber 
Colon. ;  but  we  learn  the  correct  name  to  have  been 
Gastrimoenium  from  inscriptions,  which  also  attest 
its  municipal  rank  under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Gra- 
ter, Inscr.  pu  397.  3;  Orelli,  Inter.  1393).  The 
discovery  of  these  inscriptions  near  the  modem  city 
of  MarmOf  renders  it  almost  certain  that  this  occu- 
pies the  site  of  Gastrimocnium  :  it  stands  on  a 
nearly  isolated  knoll,  connected  with  the  Alban  hills, 
about  3  miles  fVom  AlbanOj  on  the  road  to  FratcaH. 
(Nibby,  Drntonu,  vol.  ii.  p.  315 ;  Gell,  Top.  ofRomt^ 
p.  810.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GASTRUM  ALBUM.    [luci.] 

CASTRUM  INUI,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Virgil  to  the 
Alban  kings.  {Aen.  vi.  772.)  No  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  any  historical  or  geographical  writer,  and 
Pliny  does  not  even  include  it  in  his  list  of  the  ex- 
tinct cities  of  Latium ;  but  it  is  repeatedly  alluded 
to  by  the  Roman  poets.  Silius  Italicus  assigns  it  to 
the  Rutuli,  and  Ovid  places  it  on  the  coast  between 
Antium  and  Lavinium.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  361 ;  Ovid, 
MeL  XV.  727.)  Both  tliese  writers  call  it  Gastrum 
simply,  Virgil  being  the  only  author  who  has  pre- 
served its  f\iU  name.  It  is  clear  that  the  town  had 
ceased  to  exist  at  a  very  early  period,  which  may 
account  for  tlie  error  of  Servios  {ad  Aen.Lc.)  and 
Rutilius  {J tin.  i.  232),  who  have  confounded  it  with 
Gastrum  Novum  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  But  it 
left  its  name  to  the  adjoining  district,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Martial  under  the  name  of  the  "  Gastrana 
rura,"  as  a  tract  noted,  like  the  adjacent  Ardea,  for 
its  insalubrity.  (Mart.  iv.  60.  1 :  where,  however, 
some  editions  read  Paestana.)  The  passage  of  Ovid 
is  the  only  clue  to  its  position.  Nibby  supposes  it 
to  have  occupied  a  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
little  river  called  Fosto  deW  Incattro^  which  flows 
by  Ardea,  immediately  above  its  mouth;  a  plausible 
conjecture,  which  is  all  that  can  be  looked  for  in  such 
a  case.    (  Nibby,  Dintomiy  vol.  i.  p.  440.)   [E.  H.  B. J 

GASTRUM  MINERVAE,  a  town  or  fortrtas  ou 
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the  coast  of  Calabria,  between  Hjdnintam  and  the 
lapygian  Promontory.  It  derived  its  name  from  an 
ancient  temple  of  Minerva,  of  which  Strabo  speaks 
(vi.  p.  281)  as  having  been  formerly  very  wealthy. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  which  Virgil  mentions  as 
meeting  the  eyes  of  Aeneas  on  his  first  approach  to 
Italy;  he  describes  the  temple  itself  as  standing  on 
a  hill,  with  a  secure  port  immediately  below  it. 
{Aen.  iii.  531,  foil,  and  Serv.  ad  loc.)  Dionysios 
gives  the  same  account;  (i.  51)  he  calls  the  spotrii 
KdKovfuyov  ^MnivaSov^  and  says  that  it  was  a  pro- 
montory with  a  port  adjacent  to  it,  to  which  Aeneas 
gave  the  name  of  the  Port  of  Venus  (Xt/iV  'A^po- 
8{ri7s),  but  he  adds  that  it  was  only  fit  for  summer 
anchorage  (P^pwhs  ipijuoi),  so  that  it  is  evident  we 
must  not  take  Virgil's  description  too  literally.  No 
mention  is  found  either  in  Strabo  or  Dionysius  of  a 
toton  on  the  spot;  but  Varro  (as  cited  by  Probus, 
ad  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  31)  distinctly  speaks  of  Castrum 
Minervae  as  a  town  (oppidum)  founded  by  Idome- 
nens  at  the  same  time  with  Uria  and  other  cities  of 
the  Sallentines.  It  seems  to  have  been  but  an  in- 
considpjrable  place  under  the  Romans;  but  the  Tabula 
marks  the  *'  Gastra  Minervae "  at  the  distance  of 
8  M.  P.  south  of  Uydruntum ;  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  modem  town  of  Casbro^  which 
stands  on  a  rocky  eminence  near  the  sea-shore,  about 
10  Roman  miles  S.  of  OtrantOj  occupies  the  site  in 
question.  There  is  a  little  cove  or  bay  immediately 
below  it,  which  answers  to  the  expressions  of  Dio- 
nysius: though  the  little  port  now  called  Porto  Ba- 
discOf  more  than  5  miles  furtlier  north,  would  corre- 
spond better  with  the  description  of  Virgil. 

The  spot  is  called  by  the  geographer  of  Ravenna 
**  Minervium,"  and  hence  some  modem  writers  (Man- 
nert,  Forbiger)  have  been  led  to  regard  this  as  the 
colony  of  Miner vium,  ^tablished  by  the  Romans  in 
B.C.  123.  (Veil.  Pat  i.  15.)  But  it  is  now  well 
esbU)li8hed  that  that  name  was  only  a  new  desig- 
nation for  the  previously  existing  city  of  Scylacium. 
[SCYLACIUM.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  NOVUM.  1.  (Kaorpoy  y4oy,  Ptol. : 
nth.  Castronovani,  Inacr.\  a  city  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Etruria,  between  Pyrgi  and  Centumcellae.  We 
have  no  account  of  it  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Roman  colony  there,  and  from  the  name  we  may 
presume  that  this  was  a  new  foundation,  and  that 
there  was  no  Etmscan  town  previously  existing  on 
the  site.  But  the  period  at  which  this  colony  was 
established  is  unknown;  we  first  find  it  mentioned 
in  Livy  (xxxvi.  3),  in  B.C.  191,  as  one  of  the  "  oo- 
loniae  maritimae,"  together  with  Fr^enae,  Pyrgi, 
Ostio,  and  oilier  places  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tuscan 
town  is  here  meant,  and  not  the  one  of  the  same 
name  in  Picenum.  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  all 
mention  it  as  one  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
but  it  had  in  their  time  lost  its  character  of  a  colony, 
in  common  with  its  neighbours  Fregenae,  Pyrgi,  and 
Graviscae.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Mela,  ii.  4 ;  Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §  4.)  Yet  we  find  it  termed,  in  an  inscription 
of  the  tiird  century,  "  Golonia  Julia  Castro  Novo  " 
(Orell.  Inecr.  1009),  as  if  it  had  received  a  fresh 
colony  under  Caesar  or  Augustus.  Its  name  is  still 
found  in  the  Itineraries  {Itin.  AnL  pp.  291.  301 ; 
Jtin.  MariL  p.  498);  but  in  the  time  of  Rutilius  it 
had  fallen  into  complete  decay,  and  only  its  mins 
were  visible,  which  that  author  erroneously  identifies 
with  the  Castinim  Inui  of  Virgil.  (Rutil.  Itin.  i. 
227 — ^232.)  Scrvius  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the 
same  mistake  (ad  Jdn.  vi.  776).     The  site  of  Gas- 
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tram  Novum  seems  to  have  been  correctly  fixed  bj 
Cluver  at  a  phuMS  called  Torre  di  Chiarwxia^  about 
5  miles  S.  of  Cimta  Vecchia  (Centumcellae), — 
where  considerable  remains  of  it  were  still  visible, — 
though  this  distance  is  less  than  that  given  in  the 
Itineraries.  (Cluver.  Itai.  p.  488 ;  D'Anville,  Anai. 
Geogr.  de  Vltalie,  pp.  122,  123.) 

2.  (Keurrpo^ouy,  Strab. ;  Katrrpof^  Ptol.),  a 
city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Picenum,  which  was,  as  well 
as  the  preceding,  a  Roman  colony.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  Castram,  the  foundation 
of  which  as  a  colony  is  mentioned  both  by  Livy  and 
Velleius,  though  tha«  is  much  discrepancy  between 
them  as  to  the  date.  The  latter  represents  Flrmum 
and  Castrum  as  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  while  Livy  assigns  Castrum  to  the 
same  period  with  Sena  and  Adria,  about  b.c.  282. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xi.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Madvig,  de  Colon. 
pp.  265,  299.)  No  subsequoit  mention  of  It  is 
found  as  a  colony,  the  Castrum  Novum  of  which  the 
name  occurs  in  Livy  (xxxvL  3)  as  a  "  colonia  marl- 
tima,"  being  evidently,  as  already  observed,  the 
Tuscan  town  of  the  name.  But  it  is  mentioned 
among  the  maritime  towns  of  Picenum  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  and  we  learn  from  tJie  Liber 
Coloniamm  (p.  226)  that  its  territory,  the  "  ager 
Castranus,"  was  portioned  out  to  fr^  colonists 
under  Augustus,  though  it  did  not  resiune  the  rank 
of  a  colony.  The  Itineraries  place  it  12  M.P.  from 
Castrum  Traentinum,  and  15  from  Adria  (Itin.  AnL 
pp.  101,  308,  313),  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  situated  near  Giulia  Nuova,  a  little  to  the  N. 
of  the  river  Tordino^  the  Batinus  of  Pliny.  It  pro- 
bably occu|ned  the  site  of  the  now  deserted  town  of 
S.  Flaviano,  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  below 
the  modem  town  of  Giulia  Nuova,  the  foundation  of 
which  dates  only  from  the  fifteenth  century.  (D'An- 
ville, AnaL  Geogr.  de  tltaliey  p.  181;  Romanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  303.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  TRUENTI'NUM,  called  also  TRU- 
ENTUM,  from  the  name  of  the  river  (mi  which  it 
stood  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18 ;  Troento  civitas,  Itin.  AnL 
p.  101),  was  a  maritime  city  of  Picenum,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Truimtus  (Tronto).  From 
the  name  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a  Roman 
town,  though  we  have  no  account  of  its  settlement, 
and  it  certainly  never  ranked  as  a  colony.  But  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  there  was  a  town  previously  exist- 
ing on  the  spot,  which  was  a  Libumian  settlement, 
and  the  only  one  of  that  people  still  remaining  in 
Italy.  (Plin.  I.  c.)  Castrum  Traentinum  is  men- 
tioned during  the  Civil  Wars  as  one  of  the  places 
occupied  by  Caesar  during  his  advance  through  Pi- 
cenum firom  Ariminum  (Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  12.  B); 
but  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  its  name  oc- 
curs in  history.  Its  territory  (the  **  ager  Traenti- 
nus  ")  was  among  those  portioned  out  by  Augustus 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  226);  and  its  continu^  existence 
throughout  tlie  Roman  empire  is  attested  by  the 
geographers  and  the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ; 
Mel.  ii.  4;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  434;  Itin.  AnL  pp.  308, 
313;  Tab.  Pent.)  All  authorities  agree  in  placuig 
it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Traentus,  but  its  exact  site 
has  not  been  determined.  D'Anville  placed  it  at 
Monte  Brandone,  on  tlie  N.  bank  of  the  river,  a 
short  distance  from  the  sea;  but  according  to  Roma- 
nelli  some  vestiges  of  it  are  still  visible  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  TrontOj  at  a  spot  called  Torre  di  Mar- 
tin Siairo,  (D'Anville,  AnaL  Giogr.  de  Cltal.  p. 
169 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  294.)         [E.  H.  B.] 
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CA'STULO  (KaoraXi&y,  Polyb.,  Strab.  Ac,  con- 
tracted into  lOirrAMr,  Plat,  sirt,  3,  and  vkr.  to 
Strabo;  KoarovAciy,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  59,  and  vbr. 
to  Strabo;  Koo-roAwf,  Appian.  Uisp,  16 :  Gaata- 
lonensis:  Cote/ona),  the  chief  city  of  the  Oretani,  in 
Hispania  Tanaconensis,  aud  one  of  the  most  im- 
p(trtant  places  in  the  S.  of  Spain.  (Ptol.  L  c;  Arte- 
inidor.  ap.Steph.  Bjz. ;  Streb.  iii.  p.  152,  where  the 
^Tonls  KM  *tlpia  are  supposed  by  Ukert  to  be  a  later 
addition;  see  Oretaki:  Plutarch,  Ac,  assigns  it  to 
the  Celtiberi.)  It  lay  very  near  the  boundary  of 
Baetica  (Strab.  iil  p.  166),  oo  the  upper  course  of 
the  Baetis  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  152,  observes  that  above 
Corduba,  towards  Castulo,  M  KxurrKvyos,  the  river 
was  not  navigable),  and  on  the  great  Roman  road 
irom  Carthago  Nova  to  Corduba.  (Strab.  p.  160.) 
It  stood  at  the  junction  of  four  roads,  one  leading  to 
Carthago  Nova,  from  which  it  was  distant  203  M.  P. : 
two  others  to  Corduba,  the  distances  being  respectively 
99  M.  P.  and  78  M.  P. ;  and  the  fourth  to  Malaca, 
the  distance  being  291  M.  P.  As  to  the  places  near 
it,  it  was  22  M.  P.  from  Mektksa  Bastia,  20  &L  P. 
from  luTURGis,  32  M.  P.  from  Uciensis,  and  35 
M.  P.  from  TuoiA  (^Itm.  Ant.  pp.  396,  402,  403, 
404).  A  further  indication  of  its  position  is  given 
by  the  fact,  twice  stated  by  Poly  bios,  that  Baecula 
was  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Polyb.  z.  38,  xi.  20.) 
Again,  it  was  near  the  silver -mines  which  Strabo 
mentions  as  abounding  in  the  mountains  along  the 
N.  side  of  the  Baetis  {Cfiiaddlqminr)^  and  the  term 
Saltus  Castulonensis  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  name  of  a  considerable  portion  of  that  chain. 
(Polyb.  a.  cc.;  Liv.  xxii.  20,  xxvi.  20,  xxviL  20; 
Cic.  Ep.  odFcan.  z.  31;  Strab.  iiL  p.  142:  there 
were  also  lead-mines  near  Castulo,  p.  148:  Caesar, 
B.  C.  I  38,  speaks  of  the  Saltus  Castuk>nensis  as  di- 
viding the  upper  valleys  of  the  Anas  and  the  Baetis: 
it  corresponds  to  the  Sierra  de  Casorla^  or  £.  part 
of  the  Sierra  MorenaJ)  All  the  evidence  respecting 
its  site  points  to  the  small  place  still  called  CWono*, 
about  half  a  league  from  Linaretj  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Giiadalimar^  a  little  above  its  junction  with 
the  Gtutdalquivir ;  and  the  site  is  further  identified 
by  ruins  with  inscriptions,  and  by  the  mutilated 
sculptures  frequently  found  there.  ''At  PaUxzuelot 
are  the  suppoMd  ruins  ^  the  paiaee  of  Himilce,  the 
rich  wife  of  ilannibal,"  who  was  a  native  of  Castulo 
(Liv.  zziv.  41 ;  Sil.  Ital.  iiL  97)(  and  "the  fine 
fountain  of  Linaret  is  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of 
the  Roman  work  which  was  connected  with  Castulo." 
The  mines  of  copper  and  lead  close  to  the  ]>lace  are 
still  very  productive ;  and  in  the  bills  N.  of  Ltnores, 
the  ancient  silver-mines  called  Los  Pozoa  de  Anffud 
may  not  improbably  have  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  rich  mine  which  Hannibal  is  known  to  have  pos- 
sessed in  Spain,  and  which  has  been  conjectured  to 
have  come  to  him  through  his  wife.  (Plin.  xzziii. 
31 ;  Morales,  Antig,  pp.  58 — 62  ;  Florez,  Etp,  S.  vol. 
vii.  p.  136,  vol.  V.  pp.  4,40;  Ford^  Handbook j  p.  166.) 

The  valley  of  Cagloma  has  also  a  certun  r^em- 
blaoce  to  that  on  the  side  of  Parnassus  above  Delphi, 
which  is  evidently  referred  to  in  the  epithet  applied 
to  it  by  Silhis  Italicus  (iii.  392,  **  Fulget  praecipuis 
Pamaaia  Castulo  signis"),  and  in  the  tradition, 
preserved  by  the  same  poet,  that  its  firat  inhabitants 

*  Reichard  and  otbera,  who  identify  it  with  Co- 
tnrla,  E.  of  Jaen^  seem  to  have  lieen  misled  by  the 
idea  that  Strabo  (iiL  p.  142)  placed  it  near  the 
source  of  the  Baetis,  whereas  his  language  refen 
only  to  the  upper  course  of  the  river. 
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(hence  called  Castalii)  were  colonists  from  Phocis 
(iii.  97,  foil. :  whether  the  name  of  the  place  was 
derived  from  the  tradition  or  aided  its  invention,  can 
hardly  be  determined).  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  of  the  Sierra  Morena  which  has  two 
summits,  with  a  narrow  valley  between,  through 
which  the  GwukUimar  flows,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  is  a  spring,  like  that  of  Castalia  on  Par- 
nassus.    (Morales,  p.  59.) 

The  close  alliance  of  Castulo  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, implied  in  the  circumstance  d*  Hannibal's 
marriage,  did  not  jvevent  its  revolt  to  the  Romans, 
at  the  time  of  the  successes  of  P.  and  Cn.  Sdpio,  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  b.  c.  213  (Liv.  zziv.  41). 
P.  Scipio  seems  to  have  made  Castulo  his  head- 
quartere,  and  was  slain  under  its  walls  (Appian. 
iTup.  16),  his  brother's  fate  following  only  29  days 
later,  and  at  no  great  distance,  b.  c.  212  (Liv.  zxv. 
36).  Upon  this,  Castulo,  and  its  neighbour  lllituigi 
(maxitne  insignes  et  magmtudine  et  noxa,  Liv. 
xzviii.  19),  besides  other  smaller  cities,  returned  to 
the  Punic  alliance ;  and  their  punishment  was  one 
of  young  P.  Scipio's  first  acts  after  the  Cailhaginians 
were  ezpelled  from  Spain,  b.  c.  206  (that  is,  as  we 
have  a  story  in  Livy*s  somewhat  doubtful  version), 
lllituigi  was  sacked  with  the  last  extremities  of 
military  cruelty  ;  but  the  Spaniards  in  Castulo, 
warned  by  the  ezample,  and  less  obnozious  for  the 
manner  <^  thdr  revolt,  hoped  to  make  their  peace 
by  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their  city  and  of  its 
Punic  garrison,  and  their  submission  purchased  a 
fate  so  little  milder  than  that  of  Illiturgi  that  Livy 
seems  to  labour  in  shading  off  the  due  gradation. 
(Liv.  zzviii.  19,  20.) 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  Castulo  was  a  nami- 
etpwm,  with  the  jus  Latinumy  belonging  to  the 
conveatus  of  New  Carthage;  and  its  inhabitants 
were  called  Caesari  vcnaJes,  (Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4  ; 
Inscr.  ap.  Gruter.  pp.  323,  no.  12,  325,  no.  2.)  Its 
coins  all  belong  to  the  period  of  its  independence : 
they  resemble  tiiose  of  the  andcnt  cities  of  Baetica 
(to  which,  in  fact,  the  city  naturally  belonged, 
though  politically  assigned  to  Tarraconensis) :  their 
usual  type  is  a  winged  sphinji  (Florez,  Med.  de 
Esp.  vol.  L  p.  342,  vol.  iii.  p.  44 ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  37,  Suppl.  vol.  L  p.  74;  Sestini,  pu  128 ;  Eckhel, 
vol.  L  p.  44.) 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  tlie  Castax 
(K<i<rra{)  of  Appian  (^Hisp.  32)  is  meant  for  Cas- 
tulo. (Comp.  Liv.  zziv.  41 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  Ki(oTa{; 
Wesseling.  ad  Itin.  AnL  pi  403 ;  SchweighSuser,  ad 
Appian.  p.  242.)  [P.  S.] 

CASTULONENSIS  SALTUS.    [Castuu>.] 

CASUA'RIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a  road  from  Darantasia  {MouUers  en  Ta- 
rentaiae)  to  Geneva.  It  is  24  M.  P.  from  Daran- 
tasia to  Casuaria,  which  D'Anville  fixes  near  the 
source  of  a  small  river  called  La  Chaise^  and  in  the 
canton  of  Ceserieux^  which  seems  to  be  the  name 
Casuaria.  From  Casuaria  the  road  is  continued 
tlirough  Bautae  [Bautae]  to  Geneva.     [G.  L.] 

CASUARII.     [Chasnari.] 

CASUENTUS,  a  river  of  Lucania,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  who  places  it  between 
the  Acalandrus  and  Metapontum.  It  is  evidently 
the  river  now  called  BasientOj  a  considerable  stream, 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bradanus  {Bra- 
dano)f  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  about 
5  miles  from  the  moutli  of  that  river,  and  a  sliort 
distance  S.  of  the  site  of  Metapontum.      [E.  H.  B.] 

CASUS  (iUcrof:  iTtA.  Kdo^ios),  an  island  between 
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Carpatliiifl  and  Crete,  is,  according  to  Strabo,  70 
stadia  firom  Carpathofl,  250  from  Cape  Sammoniora 
in  Crete,  and  is  itself  80  stadia  in  circumference. 
(Strab.  z.  p.  489.)  Pliny  (i7. 12.  s.  23)  makes  it 
7  M.  P.  from  Carpatfans,  and  30  M.  P.  from  Sanmio- 
ninm.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (/2L  ii.  676).  It 
is  said  to  have  been  formerly  called  Amphe  (Achne) 
and  Astrabe;  and  it  was  supposed  in  antiquity  that 
the  name  of  Mt  Casium  in  Syria  was  derived  from 
this  island.  (Steph.  B.  $,  w,  Kieros,  Yiairto¥ ;  Plin. 
V.  31.  s.  36.) 

Casus  has  been  visited  by  Boss,  who  describes  it 
as  consisting  of  a  single  ridge  of  mountains  of  con- 
siderable height.  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  there  are 
several  rocks  and  small  islands,  which  Stiabo  calls 
(/.  c.)  al  KoxtImv  vriaoi.  Boss  found  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  town,  which  was  also  called  Casus,  in 
the  interior  of  the  isbmd,  at  the  village  of  PoUn  (a 
diminutive  instead  of  USKiov  or  UoKl^iiow),  The 
ancient  port-town  was  at  JEmporekm^  where  Boss 
also  discovered  some  ancient  remains :  among  others, 
ruins  of  sepulchral  chambers,  partly  built  in  the 
earth.  He  found  no  autonomous  coins,  since  the 
island  was  probably  always  dependent  either  upon  Cos 
or  Bhodes.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  there 
is  a  small  and  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  mountains, 
called  Argos,  a  name  which  it  has  retained  from  the 
most  ancient  times.  We  find  also  an  Argos  in  Ca- 
lymna  and  Kisyrus.  Before  the  Greek  revolution, 
Casus  contained  a  population  of  7500  souls;  and 
though  during  the  war  with  the  Turks  it  was  at  one 
time  almost  deserted,  its  population  now  amounts  to 
5000  Its  inhabitants  possessed,  in  1843,  as  numy 
as  75  large  merchant  vessels,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Christian  subjects  in  Turkey  was 
in  their  hands.  (Boss,  Reiaen  in  den  Griech.  Instln^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  32,  seq.) 

CASYSTES  (YiMriHmii),  a  port  of  Ionia.  Strabo 
(p.  644),  whose  description  proceeds  from  south  to 
north,  fliter  describing  Teos,  says,  "  before  you  come 
to  Erythnie,  first  is  Gerae,  a  small  city  of  the 
Teians,  then  Corycus,  a  lofty  mountain,  and  a 
harbour  under  it,  Casystes;  and  another  harbour 
called  Erythras"  (see  Groskurd's  Traml  vol.  iii. 
p.  24, 25,  and  notes).  It  is  probably  the  Cyssus  of 
Livy  (zzzvL  43),  the  port  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Antiochus  sailed  (b.  c.  191)  before  the  naval 
engagement  in  which  the  king  was  defieated  by 
Eumenes  and  the  Bomans.  Leake  supposes  this 
port  to  be  Latzdta,  the  largest  on  this  part  of  the 
coast.  [G.  L.] 

CATABANI  (KaTogovm),  a  people  of  Arabia, 
named  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  and  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
768),  and  placed  by  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  i.  e.,  on  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb^  and  west  of  the  Chatramotitae.  Their  ca- 
pital was  Catabania,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Bana 
of  Ptolemy.  Forster  takes  the  name  to  be  simply 
the  classical  inversion  of  Bent  Kahtan,  tlie  great 
tribe  which  mainly  peoples,  at  this  day,  Central  and 
Southern  Arabia  (^Arahia^  vol.  ii.  p.  155,  more 
fully  proved  in  vol.  L  pp.  83,  84,  131,  132),  and 
finds  in  them  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Jok- 
tan  ((?en.  x.  25,  26),  the  recognised  father  of  the 
primitive  tribes  of  Arabia  (76.  i.  p.  77).      [G.  W.] 

CATACECAU'MENE  (^  Karoiceicau^eVij,  or 
*'  the  burnt  country "),  a  tract  in  Asia  Minor. 
Strabo  (p.  628),  after  describing  Philadelphia,  says, 
"  Next  is  the  country  called  Catacccaumene,  which 
is  about  500  stadia  in  length,  and  400  in  width, 
whether  we  must  call  it  Mysia  or  Maoonia,  for  it  is 
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called  both  names.  It  is  all  without  trees,  exeept 
the  vine,  which  produces  the  wine  called  Cataoe- 
caumenites,  which  is  inferior  in  quality  to  n<»ie  of 
the  wines  that  are  in  repute.  The  sm-faoe  of  the 
plain  country  is  of  ashes,  but  the  mountainous  part 
is  rocky,  and  black,  as  Lf  it  had  been  burnt"  Be- 
jecting  certain  fanciful  conjectures  the  geographer 
concludes  that  this  appearance  had  been  caosed  by 
internal  fires,  which  were  then  quenched.  He  adds, 
"  three  pits,  or  cavities,  are  pointed  out,  which  they 
call  bhist-holes  (i^mtoi),  about  40  stadia  from  one 
another;  rough  hills  rise  above  them,  which  it  is 
probable  have  been  pled  up  from  the  liquid  matter 
that  was  ejected."  Strabo  correctly  dLtinguishes 
the  ashes  or  cinders  of  this  country  from  the  hard 
rugged  lava. 

The  volcanic  r^on  is  traversed  by  the  upper 
Hermus,  and  contains  the  modem  town  of  Koula. 
There  are  three  cones,  which  are  more  recent  than 
others.  They  are  about  five  miles  apart,  and  answer 
to  Strabo*s  description.  They  are  "  three  remaiiL- 
able  bhick  conical  hills  of  scoriae  and  ashes,  all  with 
deep  craters,  and  well  defined.  From  each  of  them  a 
sea  of  black  vesicular  lava  has  flowed  forth,  bursting 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  cones,  and  after  endrding 
their  bases,  rushing  down  the  inclined  surface  of  the 
country  through  pre-existing  hollows  and  valleys, 
until  it  has  reached  the  bed  of  the  Hermus,  flowing 
from  E.  to  W.  to  the  north  of  the  volcanic  hills" 
(Hamilton).  The  cones,  and  their  lava  streams, 
seem  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  the  sur- 
faces are  not  decomposed,  and  contrast  witii  the  rich 
surrounding  vegetation.  The  most  eastern  of  theese 
cones,  Kara  Devlity  near  KotUoj  is  2,500  it.  above 
the  sea,  and  500  feet  above  the  town  of  Koula. 
The  second  is  seven  miles  distant  from  this  cone  to 
the  west,  in  the  centre  of  a  large  plain.  The  enter 
of  this  cone  is  perfect.  In  a  ridge  between  these 
two  CMies  is  a  bed  of  crystalline  limestone^  which 
has  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  lava  stream. 
The  third,  and  most  westerly  of  these  recent  craters, 
has  a  cone  consisting  chiefly  of  loose  cinders,  sccuiae 
and  ashes ;  and  the  crater,  which  is  the  best  preserved 
of  the  three,  is  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference, 
and  300  or  400  feet  deep.  These  three  cratera  lie  in 
a  straight  line  in  the  tract  of  conntiy  between  the 
Hermus  and  its  branch  the  Cogamus.  Streams  of 
lava  have  issued  from  all  these  cones;  and  the 
stream  from  this  third  crater,  after  passing  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  hills,  has  made  its  way  into  the 
valley  of  the  Hermus,  and  run  down  the  narrow  bed 
until  it  has  emerged  into  the  great  plain  of  Sardis. 
There  are  numerous  cones  of  an  older  period,  and 
lavas  that  lie  beneath  those  of  the  mom  recent 
period.     This  country  still  produces  good  wine. 

Major  Keppel  found  at  Koula  an  inscription  with 
the  name  Mfjtovcs,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Megnij  which  lies  between  the  second  cone  and  the 
most  westerly;  and  Hamilton  saw  there  a  large 
stone  built  into  the  walls  of  a  mosque  with  Mawptiw 
in  rude  characters.  The  country,  as  we  learn  from 
Strabo,  was  called  Maeonia,  and  there  was  a  town 
of  the  same  name,  which  Megni  may  represent. 
(Hamilton,  Researches^  ^^  vol.  i.  p.  136,  ii.  p.  131 
&c.)  [G.  L.] 

CATADUPA.     [NiLus.] 

CATAEA  (Karofa,  Arrian,  Ind,  37),  an  island 
on  the  western  limit  of  Carmania,  about  12  miles 
from  the  shore.  It  was,  according  to  Arrian,  low 
and  desert;  a  character  which  it  still  retains,  accord^ 
ing  to  Thevenot,  though  more  modem  authorities 
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(cited  by  Yincent)  speak  of  its  beantj  and  fertility. 
Kearchos  found  it  oninhabitod,  bat  freqaented  by 
Tisiton  from  the  Continent,  who  annually  brought 
l^tB  there,  and,  oanaecrating  them  to  Venus  and 
Mercury,  left  them  to  run  wild.  Hence  the  proba- 
bility that  it  is  the  same  island  which  is  called 
Aphrodiaas  by  Pliny  (vL  88),  the  situation  of  which  is 
still  further  determined  by  his  adding  "  inde  Pertidis 
tfwttvm."  Perhaps  the  ancient  name  is  preserved  in 
the  modem  Keith  or  Ken,  (Vincent,  Voyage  of 
Nearcktu,  y<A.  i.  p.  862 ;  Ouseley,  Travds  in  the 
East,  i.  p.  270.)  [V.] 

CATALAUNI  or  CATELAUNI.  The  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  mentions  the  Civitas  Catalaunorum 
among  the  cities  of  the  Proviocia  of  Belgica  Se- 
cunda,  and  between  the  Civitas  Snessionum  and  the 
Civitas  Veromanduorum.  Aurelian  defeated  Tetri- 
cus  "  apud  Catalaunoe."  (Eutrop^  ix.  13.)  Ammi- 
anns  Maroellinus  (zv.  11)  mentions  Catelauni  and 
Bern!  as  states  or  peoples  of  Belgica  Secunda.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  places  the  Dnrocatelanni  on  a  road 
from  Audunf  through  Auxerre  and  TVojfm,  to  Duro- 
cortomm  (iSsMis);  and  the  Durocatelauni  are  next 
to  JReinu,  at  the  distance  of  27  M.  P.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  place  is  Chdhnt-tuT'Mame,  There 
seems  to  be  no  extant  authority  for  the  name  Duro- 
catalaunum ;  but  as  there  is  Durooortorum,  there 
may  have  been  Durocatalaunum.  According  to  usage 
in  Gallia,  the  simple  nameCatalauni  finally  designated 
both  the  people  and  the  town;  and  Chdloru  is  a 
corruption  of  Catalauni.  At  Chdiont  the  Roman 
Aetius  defeated  Attila,  a.  d.  451. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Catalauni  were  dependent 
on  the  Remi,  or  included  in  their  territory.  The 
Catalauni  are  represented  by  the  old  bishopric  of 
Chdlont.  There  are  medals  with  the  name  of  this 
people  on  them.  [0.  L.] 

CATANA  or  CATINA*  (Kardam:  Eih,  Ko- 
ronubs,  Gatanensis  or  Catinensis:  Catania),  a  city 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  about  midway 
between  Tanromenium  and  Syracuse,  and  almost 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aetna.  AH  authors 
agree  in  representing  it  as  a  Greek  colony,  of  Chal- 
cidic  origin,  bat  founded  immediately  from  the 
neighboaring  city  of  Nazos,  vnder  the  guidance  of 
a  leader  named  Euarchua.  The  exact  date  of  its 
fbundatioQ  is  not  recorded,  but  it  appears  from 
Thneydides  to  have  followed  shortly  after  that  of 
Leontini,  which  he  places  in  the  fifth  year  after 
Syracuse,  or  730  b.  c.  (Thuc  vi.  3;  Strab.  vi.  n. 
268;  Scymn.  Ch.  286;  Scyl.  §  13;  Steph.  B.  ».  v.) 
The  only  event  of  its  early  history  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  is  the  legislation  of  Charondas, 
and  even  of  this  the  date  is  wholly  uncertain.  (See 
JHeL  ofBiogr.  art  Charondat,)  But  from  the 
fact  that  his  legislation  was  extoided  to  the  other 
Chalddic  cities,  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of  Magna 
Grsecia  also,  as  well  as  to  his  own  country  (ArLt. 
Ptil.  ii.  9),  it  is  evident  that  Catana  continued  in 
intimate  relations  with  these  kindred  cities.  It 
seems  to  have  retained  its  independence  till  the  time 
of  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  but  that  despot,  in  b.  c.  476, 
expelled  all  the  original  inhabitants,  whom  he  es- 
tablished at  Leontini,  while  he  repeopled  the  city 

*  Roman  writers  fluctuate  between  the  two  forms 
Catana  and  Catina,  of  which  the  latter  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  common,  aud  is  supported  by  inscriptions 
(OrelL  3708,  3778);  but  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 
KarJuni,  and  the  modem  Catania^  would  point  to 
the  former  as  the  man  correct. 
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with  a  new  body  of  colonists,  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  not  less  than  10,000  in  number,  and  consisting 
partly  of  Syracusans,  partly  of  Peloponnesians.  He 
at  the  same  time  changed  its  name  to  Aetna,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  the  Oekist  or 
founder  of  the  new  city.  As  such  he  was  celebrated 
by  Pindar,  and  after  his  death  obtained  heroic  honours 
from  the  citizens  of  his  new  colony.  (Diod.  xi.  49, 
66 ;  Strab.  Le. ;  TmLPytk  i.,  and  Schol.  ad  he.)  But 
this  state  of  thhigs  was  of  brief  duration,  and  a 
few  years  ailer  the  death  of  Hieron  and  the  expul- 
sion  of  Thrasybulus,  the  Syracusans  combined  with 
Ducetius,  king  of  the  Siculi,  to  expel  the  newly 
settled  inhabitants  of  Catana,  who  were  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  fortress  of  Inessa  (to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Aetna),  while  the  old  Chalcidic 
citizens  were  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  Catana, 
B.  c.  461.    (Diod.  xi.  76;  Strab.  I  c.) 

The  period  which  followed  the  settlement  of  af- 
furs  at  this  epoch,  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
great  prosperity  for  Catana,  as  well  as  for  the 
Sicilian  cities  in  general:  but  we  have  no  details 
of  its  history  till  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily.  On  that  occasion  the  Catanaeans,  notwith- 
standing their  Chalcidic  connections,  at  first  refmed 
to  receive  the  Athenians  into  their  city:  but  the 
latter  having  efiected  an  entrance,  they  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  espouse  the  alliance  of  the 
invaders,  and  Catana  became  in  consequence  the 
headquarters  of  the  Athenian  armament  throughout 
the  first  year  of  the  expedition,  and  the  base  of  their 
subsequent  operations  against  Syracuse.  (Thuc.  vi. 
50—52,  63,  71,  89;  Diod.  xiii.  4,  6,  7;  Plut.  Nic 
15,  16.)  We  have  no  information  ss  to  the  fate  of 
Catana  after  the  cbse  of  this  expedition :  it  is  next 
mentioned  in  b.  o.  403,  when  it  fell  mto  the  power 
of  Dionyaius  of  Syrarase,  who  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves,  and  gave  up  the  city  to  plunder;  after 
which  he  established  there  a  body  of  Campanian 
mercenaries.  These,  however,  quitted  it  again  in 
B.  c.  396,  and  retired  to  Aetna,  on  the  approach  of 
the  great  Carthaginian  armament  under  Himilco 
and  Mago.  The  great  sea-fight  in  which  the  latter 
defeated  Leptines,  the  brother  of  Dionysius,  was 
fought  immediately  off  Catana,  and  that  city  appa- 
rently fell,  in  consequence,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiv.  15,  58,  60.)  But  we 
have  no  account  of  its  subsequent  fortunes,  nor  does 
it  appear  who  constituted  its  new  population;  it  is 
only  certain  that  it  continued  to  exist.  Callippus, 
the  assassin  of  Dion,  when  he  was  expelled  from 
Syracuse,  for  a  time  held  possession  of  Catana 
(Plut  IHon.  .58)  ;  and  when  Tunoleon  landed  in 
Sicily  we  find  It  subject  to  a  despot  named  Ma- 
mercus,  who  at  first  joined  the  Corinthian  leader, 
but  afterwards  abandoned  his  alliance  for  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked 
and  expelled  by  Timoleon.  (Diod.  xvi.  69 ;  Plut. 
TYmo/.  13,  30 — 34.)  Catana  was  now  restored  to 
liberty,  and  appears  to  have  continued  to  retain  its 
independence;  during  the  wars  of  Agathocles  with 
the  Carthaginians,  it  sided  at  one  time  with  the 
former,  at  others  with  the  latter;  and  when  Pyrrhus 
landed  in  Sicily,  was  the  first  to  open  its  gates  to 
him,  and  received  him  with  the  greatest  magnifi- 
cence. (Diod.  xix.  1 10,  xxii.  8,  Exc  Hoesch.  p. 
496.) 

In  the  first  Punic  War,  Catana  wss  one  of  tho 
first  among  the  cities  of  Sicily,  which  made  their 
submiission  to  the  Romans,  after  the  first  succes^e8 
of  their  arms  in  b.  c  263.    (Entropw  ii.  19.)    The 
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sxpresuDn  of  Plinf  (Ti[.  60)  irlto  nprMents  it  at 
bttving  been  takm  bj  V'llnriuB  M»3b1&,  ii  cerUinlj 
a  mir-tHke.  It  nppeara  to  have  continued  sftcmniB 
etadilj  to  muntun  iU  friendij  relations  with  Rome, 
nd  thoagh  it  did  not  enjoj  the  advinta^  cf  ■ 
confedenic  cilf  (fbederata  dTitas),  like  its  niiigh- 

pwition  of  grvAt  pcYvpvritj  under  the  Ronuui  mle^ 
Ciivro  repcsledly  mentioni  it  u,  in  his  time,  ■ 
wealthj  and  floiiriehing  cUj;  it  lelaiood  ita  ancient 
inanid{«l  inatitatitHia,  ita  chief  magistrate  bearing 
(lie  title  of  Pn«i;<irUB;  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  porta  of  Sicil;  for  the  export 
of  com.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43,  83,  it.  23,  45 ;  J.iv. 
jiivii.  8.)  1[  lubaequentlj  tuBered  lererely  from 
llie  ravages  of  Seilus  Pomprius,  and  was  in 
sequenn  oih  of  the  nlies  to  vhich  a  colon; 
^ent  bj  Augustus;  a  measure  that  appean  to 
in  a  gnnt  degree  itetorvl  its  prosperity,  so  111 
Strabo's  time  it  Kaa  OIK  of  the  few  cities  ii 
iaiand  that  was  in  a  flourishing  condition,  {! 
yi.  pp.  268,  270.272;  Diim  Cass.  liv.  7.)  It  r^ 
tained  ita  cohmial  rank,  as  well  as  its  proeperitj. 
ihrDUghout  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire;  eo 
tliat  in  the  fourtli  century  Ausonios  in  his  Ordo 
NobUium  rrMum,  noticM  Calaua  and  STraciiw 
alaiie  among  the  liciog  of  Sialy.  In  B.  c,  535,  it 
wa»  reoovered  bj  Belisariua  frmn  the  Gotlij,  and 
became  again,  under  the  mle  of  the  Bjiantine  ein- 
pre,  one  c(  the  moat  important  tiliea  of  the  island. 
<Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Plol.  iii.  4.  §9;  lUn.  Ant.  pp. 
87,90,93,94;  Procop.  B.G.  i.  S.)  At  the  pment 
■lay  Calania  stiU  lanhs  as  the  third  cilj  of  Sicily, 
and  ia  little  inferior  to  Uttiina  in  popnhition. 

The  poution  of  Catani  at  the  fool  of  Mount 
Aetna  was  the  aourte,  u  Strabo  retnarku,  both  of 
benefits  and  evils  to  tlK  citj.  For  on  1  he  oite  h&nd, 
the  violent  outbursts  of  the  volcann  from  lit 
time  desolated  great  parts  of  its  territory ;  o 
other,  tlia  volcanic  asha  produced  ■  wiJ  of  ^reat 
fertility,  adapted  especially  for  the  growth  of  vineB. 
<Strab.  ri.  p.  2Gg.)  One  of  the  mnt  serious  ca- 
Ismitiee  of  Ibe  farmer  daai,  was  the  eruption  of 
B.C.  121,  when  peat  port  rfits  terriloiy  wan  over- 

in  such  qnaniities  in  the  city  itself,  as  to  break  in 
the  nwfs  of  tlie  booses.  Catana  was  in  cor^si-quence 
lemptcd,  for  10  years,  from  its  usruil  cos tribul ions 
to  the  Komao  state.  {Urte,  v.  13, J  The  greater 
part  of  the  broad  tract  nf  pisin  to  the  SW.  of 
Catana  (now  called  the  Piano  di  Caianin,  a  disirict 
cf  great  fertility),  appran  to  Iiave  belonged,  in 
ancient  timte,  to  Leontini  or  CentuKpa,  but  that 
portico  of  it  between  Catana  itself  and  the  mouth 
(if  the  Symaetlms,  was  annexed  to  ttte  territory  of 
the  latter  dty,  and  must  have  fumibhed  abundant 
supplies  of  com.     Tbe  port  of  Catana  also,  whicli 

in  great  pait  filled  up  by  the  eruption  of  1669), 
appears  to  hare  been  in  ancient  times  much  fre- 
quented, and  waa  the  chief  pUce  of  eipoit  fur  tlio 
corn  of  the  rich  neighbouring  jilains.  The  little 
river  Amrhanus,  or  Amenaa,  which  ftowed  through 
the  city,  was  a  very  small  stream,  and  coulil  never 
have  been  navigable. 

Calana  was  the  hirth-plaoe  of  the  philosopher 
and  legislator  Charondaa,  already  alluded  to;  it  was 
also  the  place  of  residence  nf  the  poet  Stcsicborus, 
who  died  there,  and  was  buried  m  a  magniRcent 
tepnlchie  ootside  one  of  the  gates,  which  derived 
from  thence  the  nam    of  Porta  Stcsichoreia.     (Suid. 


CATANA. 
•.  V.  2TTK>lxofni.)  Xeno]Jiane9,  the  philosopheT  of 
Elca,  also  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  there 
(Diog.  Laert.  ii.  2.  §  I),  ao  Ibat  it  was  evidently, 
at  an  early  period,  a  place  of  cultivation  and  refiDe>- 
ment.  The  first  introduction  of  dancing  to  acRm- 
pany  the  flute,  was  also  aacrilied  to  Andrno,  a  citiieu 
of  Catana(AClian.L  p.Z2.c.);  and  the  first  sun-dial 

thither  by  Valerius  Messala  from  Catana,  b.  c.  263. 
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times  than  Ibe  legend  of  tbr  "  Pii  Frstna,"  Amphi- 
nomns  and  Anapiaa,  nlia,  tai  occasiim  of  a  i;reat 
eruption  tf  Aetna,  abandoced  all  tbar  property,  and 
carried  off  tlieir  aged  parents  on  thdr  shooldeni 
the  stream  of  lava  itself  was  said  to  have  parted. 
and  flowed  aside  so  aa  not  to  harm  them.  Statnn 
were  erected  to  their  honour,  and  the  place  of  their 
Inirinl  was  known  aa  tbe  "  Campus  Piomm;"  the  t 
Catanaewis  even  introduced  the  figures  of  the  youths  * 
on  their  cnna,  and  the  legend  became  a  favourite  J 
sabjcct  of  allusion  and  declamation  among  the  Latin 
poets,  of  whom  the  younger  Luciliua  and  Claudian 
have  dwelt  upon  it  at  considerable  length.  The 
oocorrence  is  referred  by  Hyginus  to  llie  fint 
eruption  of  Aetna,  tliat  look  place  after  Ibe  settle- 
ment of  Calana.  (Strab.  vi.  p.269i  Pans.  K.  2S. 
§4;  Conon,  A'oiT.  43;  Pliilostr.  Vil.Api/a.f.  17; 
Sulm.  5.  §  15i  Hygin.  254  ;  Val.  Mai.  T,  4.  Eil, 
§*;  Ucil.  XetB.  602—640;  Claudian,  /(^  7; 
■•■■   '    ■      ■      196;  Anson.  Orio  Neb.  Vrh.  II.) 
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CataniOj  at 
markable  that 
[flriod,  the  cdiGcea  of  the  Greek  city  having  prutably 
been  destroyed  by  some  of  the  eartiiquakes  to  which 
it  has  been  in  all  ages  subject,  or  so  datnagtd  as  to 
be  entirely  rebuilt.  The  most  important  of  thoe 
rains  are  tlioee  of  a  theatre  of  large  si»  and  maauve 
conatmctiun,  the  architecture  of  which  ia  so  similar 
to  that  of  the  amphitheatre,  at  no  great  distance  from  it, 
ai  (o  leave  no  doubt  tliat  they  were  erected  at  the  same 
period,  probably  not  long  aher  the  establishment  of 
tEie  colony  by  Augustus.  The  nun  of  the  latter 
edifice  dates  Irom  the  time  of  Theoiloric,  who^  in 
A.  D.  498,  gave  permission  to  the  citizens  of  Catana 

Iheir  walls  and  pubhc  buildioga  (Cassiod.  I'arr.  iii. 
49);  the  theatre,  on  the  contrary,  ccntinncd  alnnat 
perfect  till  the  1 1th  century,  when  it  waa  in  great 
jsrt  pulled  down  by  the  Monnan  Count  Roger,  iu 
order  to  adom  lili  new  cathedral.  Nearly  adjoining 
the  large  theatre  was  a  smaller  one.  designed  appa- 
rently tor  an  odeium  or  music  theatre.  Besidai 
these,  there  are  numerous  remahia  of  thermae  or 
baths,  all  of  Roman  construction,  and  some  massive 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  same  period.  A  few 
fragments  only  remain  of  a  magnificent  aqoeilvcl, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  great  eruption  <i  AeOik 
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in  1669.  The  antiquities  of  Catania  are  fiillj  de- 
scribed by  the  Principe  di  Biscari  {Viaggio  per  le 
AnticMta  delta  SiciUa,  chap.  5)  and  the  Duca  di 
Serra  di  Falco.  (A  nt,  della  Sicilia,  vol.  t.  pp.  S — 30.) 

The  coins  of  Catana  are  numeroas,  and  many  of 
them  of  very  fine  workmanship;  some  of  them  bear 
the  head  of  the  river-god  Amenanns,  bat  that  of 
*^  Apollo  is  the  most  frequent.  We  learn  from  Cicero 
that  the  worsliip  of  Ceres  was  of  great  antiquity 
here,  and  that  she  had  a  temple  of  peculiar  sanctity, 
which  was  notwithstanding  pn^faned  by  Verres.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  45.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CATA'NII  (Kardinoi),  a  tribe  of  Arabia  Deseriia, 
bounded  by  Syria  on  the  west  and  the  Cauchabeni 
on  the  east.  (Ptol.  t.  19.)  Burckhardt  mentions 
the  Bedouin  tribe  of  KakUmgSy  "who  range  the 
northern  desert  of  Arabia,  from  Boera  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hauran  and  Aleppo."  These  Mr. 
Forster  takes  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Catanii  {Arabioy  vol.  ii.  p.  238,  seq.).    [G.  W.] 

CATAO'NIA  (^  Karaovia),  one  of  the  divisions 
of  Cappadocia  [CAPPADOciA],is  described  by  Strabo 
(p.  535),  who  had  visited  it.  Cataonia,  he  says,  is 
a  level  and  hollow  plain.  The  Greek  term  hollow 
(^KoiKov)  means  a  plain  surrounded  by  mountains. 
It  is  very  productive,  except  that  it  has  no  ever- 
l^eens.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains;  on  the 
south  by  the  Amanns,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Anti- 
taiirus  which  branches  off  from  the  Cilician  Taurus 
in  a  direction  different  from  that  which  the  Amanns 
has,  which  itself  is  an  offset  of  tlie  Taurus.  The  Anti- 
tnunis  turns  to  the  north,  a  little  to  the  east,  and 
then  terminates  in  the  interior.  The  Antitaurus 
contains  deep  narrow  valleys,  in  one  of  which  is 
situated  Comana,  a  considerable  city  on  the  river 
Sams,  which  flows  through  the  gaps  of  the  Taurus 
into  Cilicia  and  the  Mediterranean.  Through  the 
plain  of  Cataonia  flows  the  river  Pynunus,  which 
lias  its  source  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  also 
passes  through  the  gape  of  the  Taurus  into  Cilicia. 
Strabo,  in  a  corrupt  passage,  where  there  is  evidently 
an  omission  of  something  in  our  present  texts  (p.  536 ; 
Groskurd,  Troful  vol.  ii.  p.  451,  note),  speaks  of 
a  temple  of  Zeus  Dadus,  where  there  is  a  salt-lake 
of  considerable  extent  with  steep  banks,  so  that  the 
descent  to  it  is  like  gmng  down  steps.  It  was  said 
that  the  water  never  increased,  and  had  no  visible 
outlet. 

The  plain  of  Cataonia  contained  no  city,  but  it 
had  strong  forts  on  the  hills,  such  as  Azamora  and 
Dastarcum,  round  which  the  river  Carmalas  flowed 
[Cabmalas],  which  river  may  be  the  Ckarma  Su^ 
a  branch  of  the  Pyramus,  which  rises  in  the  Anti- 
taurus. It  also  contained  a  temple  of  Cataonian 
Apollo,  which  was  in  great  repute  in  all  Cappadocia. 
Ptolemy  (v.  7)  has  a  list  of  eleven  places  in  his 
Cataonia,  whidi  he  includes  in  his  Annenia  Mmor. 
One  of  them  is  Cabassus  [Cabassus],  a  site 
unknown;  and  Cybistra,  which  is  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Strabo's  Cataonia.  In  fact  Ptolemy's 
Cataonia,  if  there  is  truth  in  it,  is  quite  a  new 
division  of  the  country:  it  is,  however,  unintelli- 
gible to  us.  Cataonia  also  contains  Chiudiopolis. 
Cucnsus,  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  seems  to 
be  Gogsyn^  on  the  Gogsyn  Su,  which  flows  from  the 
west,  and  joins  the  Pyramus  on  the  right  bank  lower 
down  than  the  junction  of  the  Carmalas  and  Pyra- 
mus. The  upper  valleys  of  the  Sams  and  the  Py- 
ramus require  a  more  careful  examination  than  they 
have  yet  had.  The  inhabitants  of  Cataonia  were 
dbtinguished  by  the  ancients  (oi  iroAcuoQ  from  the 
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other  Cappadocians,  as  a  different  people.  But 
Strabo  could  observe  no  difference  in  manners  or  in 
language.  [G.  L.] 

CATAROCTONION,  in  Britain.  This  is  the 
form  of  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  that  of  Ptolemy 
being  Cattiractonion.  In  the  Itinerary  it  is  Cata- 
ractoni  (  Cattrick  Bridge).  [R.  G.  L.] 

CATARRHACTES  {Karafi^dicTris^  a  river  of 
Pamphylia,  which  entered  the  sea  east  of  Attalia. 
Mela  (i.  14)  describes  it  as  being  so  called  because 
it  has  a  great  fall  or  cataract.  He  places  the  town 
of  Perga  between  the  Cestras  and  the  Catarrhactes. 
The  Stadiasmns  describes  it  by  the  terai  ol  Kara^ 
pdKToty  or  the  Falls.  Strabo  (p.  667)  also  speaks 
of  this  river  as  falling  over  a  high  rock  [Attaua]. 
This  river,  on  approaching  the  coast,  divides  into 
several  branches,  which,  falling  over  the  cliSa  that 
border  this  part  of  the  coast,  have  formed  a  cal- 
careous deposit.  Through  tliis  calcareous  crast 
the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  the  river 
has  now  no  deteAninate  outlet,  "  unless,"  adds 
Leake,  "  it  be  after  heavy  rains,  when,  as  I  saw  it, 
in  passing  along  the  coast,  it  precipitates  itself  co- 
piously over  the  clifis  near  the  most  projecting  point 
of  the  coast,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Laara."  (Leake, 
Ana  MinoTy  ^.,  p.  191.)  According  to  the  Sta- 
diasmus  the  outlet  of  the  river  was  at  a  place  called 
Masura,  probably  the  Magydus  of  Ptolemy  (v.  5) ; 
or  the  Mygdale  of  ihe  Stadiasmns  may  be  Magj'dus. 
This  river,  now  the  Dtsden  Suj  is  said  to  mn  under 
ground  in  one  part  of  its  course,  which  appears  to 
be  of  considerable  length.  It  is  represented  in 
Leake's  map,  with  the  names  of  the  travellers  who 
have  seen  parts  of  its  course,  one  of  whom  is 
P.  Lucas.  This  river,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  issue 
from  the  lake  of  Egerdiry  NE.  of  Isharta,  and  after 
disappearing,  to  show  itself  again  in  the  lower 
conntiy.  But  this  requires  better  evidence.  The 
ancient  writers  say  nothing  of  its  source  and  the 
upper  part  of  it.  [G.  L.] 

CATARRHACTES  (  Kaera^pdicrns :  Sudsuro),  a 
river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Ptolemy  (iii. 
17.  §  4)  places  to  the  E.  of  Leben.  (Hoeck,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  394.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CATARRHACTES.     [Makaitokh.] 

CATARZE'NE  (Korop^i/i^,  Ptol.  v.  13.  §  9), 
a  district  of  Armenia,  lying  near  the  mountains  of 
the  Moschi,  by  the  Ax'anes.  The  name  Cotacene 
occurs  as  a  gloss  upon  Ptolemy,  and  St.  Martin 
(J/em.  sur  TArmenie,  vol  i.  p.  108)  identifies  it 
with  the  Armenian  name  Godaikhj  one  of  the  1 6 
districts  of  the  province  of  Ararat.  The  capital  of 
tliis  district  was  Edschmiadzin,  well  known  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Armenia.  (St.  Martin,  /.  c. ; 
comp.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  514.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CATENNEIS.     [Etekneis.] 

CATHAEI  (Ko^oiOf),  a  powerful  and  warlike 
people  of  India  intra  Garigem  (in  the  Panjab) 
between  the  rivers  Hydraotes  (^Ravee)  and  Hy- 
phasis  {GliarraX  whose  capital  city,  Sangala,  is 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem 
Sikh  capital,  Lahore.  This  city  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India, 
B.  c.  326  (Arrian.  Anab.  v.  22,  foil. ;  Diod.  xvii. 
91).  Strabo,  who  is  doubtful  between  which  two 
rivers  of  the  Panjab  the  people  dwelt,  relates  some 
of  their  customs :  how  they  had  the  highest  regard 
for  beauty  in  dogs  and  horses,  and  in  men,  so  tliat., 
when  a  child  was  two  months  old,  a  solemn  judg- 
ment ^'as  held,  whether  he  was  beautiful  enough  to 
be  suffered  to  live:  how  they  stained  their  bearda 
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ivith  the  beautiful  colours  which  thor  oonntrj  pro- 
duced in  abundance :  how  marriage  was  contracted 
by  the  mutual  choice  of  the  bride  and  brid^room, 
and  how  widows  were  burned  with  their  deceased 
husbands,  a  custom  for  which  he  gives  a  merely 
imaginary  reason.  He  calls  their  country  Gathaea 
(KdBaia :  Strab.  xv.  p.  699.) 

Some  modem  writers  suppose  the  Oathaeans  to 
have  been  a  branch  of  the  RajpuU  (Mannert,  vol.  v. 
pt.  i.  p.  43),  while  others,  including  several  of  the 
best  Orientalists,  trace  in  their  name  that  of  the 
Hindu  warrior  caste,  the  Kskdtriyas.  (Lassen,  Pen- 
tapot.  p.  23 ;  Schl^el,  Ind.  BibL  voL  i.  p.  249 ; 
Bohlen,  Alte  Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  22;  Bitter,  Erd' 
Ittnde,  vol.  v.  p.  461.)  [P.  S.] 

GATHRAPS  (KdBpaxlf,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  §  4;  Mardan. 
p.  20),  a  small  river  of  Garmania,  about  which  little 
more  is  known  than  its  name.  It  was  700  stadia 
NW.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Gorios.  Reichard  con- 
sidered the  Salsus  of  Pliny  to  be  identical  with  the 
Gathraps  (or,  as  in  some  M5S.  it  is  called,  the 
Araps)  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Skiur;  but  this  seems  veiy  doubtful.    [V.] 

CATOBKl'GA.    [Gabtobuix.] 

GATORFSSIUM,  b  placed  in  the  Table  on  a 
road  from  Vienna  (  Vienne)^  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
through  Gularo  (^Grenoble)  to  the  Alpis  Gottia 
(^Afont  Genevre).  It  is  xii  M.  P.  from  Gularo  on 
the  route  to  the  Alpis  Gottia.  Walckenaer  places  Ga- 
tonssium  at  Petit  Col  dOmon  ei  Quareie.  [G.  L.] 

GATTARUS  (KoTTopos:  Cattaro),  a  fortress  of 
Dalmatia  in  Illyricum,  restored  by  Justinian,  was 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  called  after  it. 
(Procop.  d6  Aedif.  iv.  4.)  It  is  probably  the  tame 
as  the  Decadaron  of  the  Geogr.  Rav. 

GATTI.     [Ghatti.1 

GATTIGARA  (rd  KaTT(7apa),  a  great  dty  and 
port  of  the  Sinae,  S.  of  Thinae,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Gottiaris,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Sinos 
Magnus,  opposite  the  Ghersonesus  Anrea.  Ptolemy 
places  it  at  the  extreme  £.  and  S.  of  the  known 
world,  m  177°  E.  long.,  and  8°  30'  &  lat,  and 
Marcian  calls  it  the  southernmost  dty  of  the  inha- 
bited earth.  It  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  points  of  recorded 
a&tronomical  observation,  having  12^  hours  m  its 
longest  day,  and  bdng  8  hours  £.  tii  Alexandria ; 
and  the  sun  bdng  vertically  over  it  twice  in  the 
year,  namely,  at  the  distance  of  about  70°  on  either 
side  of  the  summer  solstice  (Ptol.  i.  11.  §  1, 14. 
§§  1—10,  17.  §  5,  vii.  3.  §  3,  viii.  27.  §  14  ; 
Marcian.  p.  30).  Following  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy, 
Mannert  seeks  the  city  in  Borneo^  while  others,  re- 
lying rather  on  his  general  descriptions,  after  cor- 
recting the  obvious  and  gross  errors  in  his  view's  of 
the  SB.  part  of  Asia,  identify  the  place  with  Canton, 
(Mannert,  vol.  v.  pp.  188,  fol.  ;  Forbiger,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  478—480.)  [P.  S.] 

GATUA'LIUM,  in  north  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  on  a  road  from  Atuaca  (Aduatuca,  Tongerh) 
to  Noviomagus  {Nymegen),  The  Table  gives  thirty 
Gallic  leagues  from  Tongem  to  Gatualium,  and 
twelve  leagues  beyond  Gatualium  is  Blariacum 
{Blerick)y  which  seems  to  be  pretty  well  fixed; 
but  the  site  of  Gatualium  is  uncertain.     [G.  L.] 

GATUELLANI,  a  British  population,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Boduni,  reduc^  l>y  Aulns  Plantius. 
Dion  Gassius  (Ix.  20)  is  the  authority  for  this,  and 
Catuellani  and  Boduni  are  his  forms.  For  the  like- 
lihood or  unlikelihood  of  the  former  of  these  being 
the  Gatyeuchlani,  and  the  Dobuni  of  Ptolemy,  see 
those  articles.  [R>  G.  L.] 
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CATU'RIGES(KaTt{p<7cs).  WheoCaeMrenMsed 
the  Alps  from  Italy  into  Gallia  the  sooond  time,  in 
the  early  part  of  b.  c.  58,  he  went  by  Ocelom 
{Uxean  or  Ocf/Zo),  the  last  town  in  Gallia  Citexior, 
to  one  of  the  Alpine  passes.  His  route  was  by  the 
pass  of  the  Mont  Genevrtj  or  Alpis  Gottia.  The 
Gentrones,  Graioceli,  and  Gatoriges,  occupied  the 
heights  and  attempted  to  prevent  hun  from  cnwiDg  * 
the  Alps.  {B.  G,  L  10.)  The  position  of  the  Ca- 
turiges  is  determined  by  that  of  their  town  Gatoriges 
or  Gaturigae  which  the  Itineraries  place  between 
Ebrodunom  {Efnbrvn)^  and  Vapincum  ((Top);  and 
a  place  c-alled  Chorgtt  corresp(Hids  to  this  podtiosi. 
Two  inscriptions  are  reported  as  found  on  the  s^dty 
which  contidn  the  name  Gat.  or  Gathirig.  An  old 
temple,  called  the  temple  of  Diana,  now  Ber?e8  as  » 
church.  There  are  also  fragments  of  Bunan 
columns;  and  a  block  of  marble  in  front  c^  the 
church  contains  the  name  of  the  emperor  Nero. 
{Guide  de  Voyageur,  ^.,  par  Richard  et  Hofr> 
quart.)  In  the  Table  this  town  is  named  Catori^ 
magus,  and  is  placed  on  the  road  from  Brigantio 
{Briangon^f  to  Vapincum.  The  Antonine  Itin.  has 
the  same  route,  but  the  town  is  named  Gatoriges; 
and  it  has  the  same  name  in  the  Jerusalem  lUn. 

The  name  of  the  Gaturiges  is  presenred  in  tlie 
inscription  of  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  (Plin.  ilL  20), 
and  they  are  mentioned  between  the  Uceni  and 
Brigiani.  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Vagienni,  who 
were  in  Italy  on  the  Tanarus,  as  sprung  from  the 
Gaturiges  (iii.  5);  and  in  an  obscure  passage  (iii. 
17)  he  speaks  of  "  Gaturiges  exsules  Insubrom,"  as 
having  disappeared  from  Gallia  Transpadana.  We 
may  probably  conclude  that  the  Gaturiges  were 
among  the  Galli  who  entered  Italy  in  the  eazij 
period  of  Roman  histoiy.  Besides  the  town  of 
Gaturiges,  they  had  Ebrodonum  (^mftrwi).  Thej 
p06scs.sed,  accordingly,  part  of  the  upper  valley  o£ 
the  Durance,  In  Ptolemy  the  Gaturiges  (Karvp- 
yiHaij  iii.  1)  are  placed  in  the  Alpes  Gruae,  which 
is  a  mistake;  and  he  mentions  only  one  town  of  the 
Gaturiges,  Ebrodunum.  Strabo's  detcriptian  of  the 
position  of  the  Gaturiges  (p.  204)  is  also  incorrect. 
D'Anville  supposes  that  Brigantium  was  included 
in  the  territory  of  the  Gaturiges;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  for  this,  though  it  seems  likely  enough. 
Ptolemy  assigns  it  to  the  S^osini.  [Brigan- 
tium.] [G.  L.] 

GATUSIAGUM,  a  position  in  north  Gallia, 
which  appears  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  Hie  road 
from  Bagacnm  {Bavag)  to  Durocort4Hrum  fReimti). 
It  is  placed  vi  Gallic  leagues  or  9  Rmnan  miles  from 
Verbinum  (  VervinB)^  and  it  seems  to  be  ChaaurM 
at  the  passage  of  the  Serre,  a  small  tributary  of  ths 
Oise.  The  same  route  u  in  the  Table,  but  Cato- 
siacum  is  omitted.  [G.  L.] 

GATVIAGA.  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written 
Gatuica,  in  Gallia  jSarbonensis,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from 
Vapincum  {Gap)  to  Arelate  {Arks);  and  it  is  xii 
M.  P.  from  Gatviaca  to  Apta  Julia  (Apt)^  a  positiQa 
which  is  known.  Gatviaca  is  betweoi  Alaunio  and 
Apta  Julia.  These  unimportant  places  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  assistance  of  the  best  topogra- 
phical maps,  and  even  then  with  no  certainty,  unless 
the  name  has  been  preserved.  [G. LI 

GATYEUGHLANI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §21)  —  whose  geography  for  these 
parts  is  obscure — as  next  to  the  Goritani,  whose 
towDs  were  Lindum  and  Rhage;  Salinae  and  Uro- 
hiulum  being  those  of  the  Gatyeuchlani  themseli 
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Next  oome  the  ^mcni,  whoBe  town  is  Venta;  and 
then,  more  to  the  east,  near  the  Imensa  Aestnary, 
the  Trinoantes,  whose  town  is  CamndoUnam.  Of 
all  these  texts  and  localities  the  onlj  one  wholly 
beyond  donbt  is  LioAxixn  ssLincob^  With  this  as 
a  starting-pdnt,  Rhages=  Leicester.  Then  the  Si- 
meni  are  considered  to  be  the  Iceni  not  otherwise 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  as  Venta=s^ortMcA, 
or  the  parts  about  it,  we  have  a  limit  for  the  Caty- 
euchlani  on  the  north  and  east  The  Imensa  Aestn- 
ary  is  generally  considered  to  mean  that  of  the 
Thames  ,*  the  error  being,  perhaps,  that  of  the  MSS. 
Then  oome  the  Trinoantes  (Trinobantes),  generally 
placed  ill  Middlesex,  bat  whose  capital  is  here  the 
mysterious  CamndoUnBiniu  [Colonia.]  Bntland, 
mints,  Beds,  and  Northampton  best  coincide  with 
these  conditions,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the 
connties  which  best  justify  us  in  identifying  the 
Catuellani  [Oatuellani],  whose  relations  were 
with  the  Boduni  (ssDobuni  ss  Gl(Htcesier8hire)ymth 
the  Catyeuchlani.  [R.  0.  L.] 

CAUCA  (Kai/ira  :  JEth,  Kovfrouoi,  Cancenses : 
Coca),  a  city  at  the  extreme  E.  of  the  territory  of 
the  Vaocaei,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis;  belonging 
to  the  eonvenhu  of  Clunia ;  and  lying  on  the  great 
niad  from  Emerita  to  Caesarangnsta,  22  M.  P.  from 
Nivaria  and  29  M.  P.  from  Segovia.  (Appian.  Hitp. 
51,89;  nin,AnL  p.  4S5\  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ;  PtoLu. 
6.  §  50;  Zosim.  iv.  24;  Geog.  Bav.  iv.  44;  Mariana, 
JIuL  Hiap.  iii.  2 ;  FloreX|  Etp,  S.  t.  14;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1,  p.  432.)  [P-S.] 

CAUCA'SIAE  POBTAE.    [Caucasus.] 

CAU'CASUS,  CAUCA'SII  MONTES  (6  Ko^ 
jrcurof ,  rd  KavKcuria  5f»ir :  also,  6  KmtKiffis^  Herod, 
iii.  97,  Steph.  B.  a.  v, ;  rh  KabKoffop^  Arrian.  PeripL ; 
rb  KavicduTioy  6pos,  Herod,  i.  104,  Dion.  Per.  663 : 
£th.  Kcanctifftos  and  KavKoalTtis:  region  Koviccurfa, 
whence  Adj,  and  JEth.  KavKoauufSSf  Steph.  B.  s.  v. : 
Camoastu,  KawhaSf  Goffkaa^  JaXbm\  the  great 
mountain  chain  which  extends  across  the  uthmuB 
between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  now  forms 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  but  belonged 
entirely  to  Asia  in  the  ancient  division  of  the  con- 
tinenta. 

This  range  forms  the  KW.  margin  of  the  great 
table-land  of  W.  Asia.  [Asia.]  It  commences  cm 
the  W.  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  of  low  land  (PefM»- 
wia  of  Taman)^  which  divides  the  £.  part  of  the  Sea 
of  Azov  (Palus  Maeotis)  from  the  Black  Sea,  in  45° 
10'  N.  lat,  and  36°  45'  £.  long.;  and  it  runs  first 
along  the  N£.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  then 
across  the  isthmus,  with  a  general  direction  from  NW. 
to  SE.,  terminating  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  in  40°  20'  N.  lat,  and 
50^  20'  £.  long.  Its  length  is  750  miles,  ito  breadth 
from  65  to  150  miles.  Its  elevation  varies  greatly, 
the  central  portion  forming  some  of  the  lofltiest  moun- 
tains in  the  world,  higher  than  the  Alps,  while  ite 
extremities  sink  down  into  mere  hills.  The  highest 
summit,  M.  EUnsrz,  in  43°  20'  N.  Ut,  and  42°  30' 
£.  long.,  attains  a  h«glit  of  not  much  less  than 
18,000  feet;  and  the  next  in  elevation,  M.  Kazbek, 
in  42°  50'  N.  lat,  and  44°  20'  £.  long,  is  just  16,000 
feet  high.  The  part  of  the  chain  W.  of  Etburz  sinks 
very  rapidly,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  its 
height  is  only  about  200  feet ;  but  the  £.  part  of  the 
chain  preserves  a  much  greater  elevation  till  it  ap- 
proaches very  near  the  Caspian,  where  it  subsides 
rather  suddenly.  Nearly  all  the  principal  summits 
of  the  central  part,  from  M.  Elbura  eastward,  are 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which  is  here  frum 
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10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  central 
chain  is  bordered  by  two  others,  running  parallel  to 
it;  that  on  the  N.,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
Black  MowUaina,  forms  a  sort  of  shoulder,  by  which 
the  Caucasus  sinks  down  to  the  great  plain  of  Sar- 
matia  and  the  basin  of  the  Caspian ;  while  that  on 
the  S.,  called  in  Armenian  Sdorin  Goffkas^  i.  e.  the 
Lower  Caucasus^  branches  off  from  tlie  central  mass 
in  44°  £.  long.,  and  running  between  the  rivers  Bion 
(Phasis)  and  Kur  (Cyrus),  from  WNW.  to  ESE., 
connecto  the  main  chain  with  the  highlands  of  Ar- 
menia, and  with  the  Taurus  system.  The  moun- 
tains are  chiefly  of  the  secondary  formation,  with 
some  primary  rocks ;  and,  though  there  are  no  active 
volcanoes,  the  frequent  earthquakes,  and  the  naphtha 
springs  at  the  £.  extremity,  indicate  much  igneous 
actioui  The  summite  are  flat  or  rounded,  with  an 
entire  absence  of  the  sharp  peaks  familiar  to  us  in 
the  Alps.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  Caucasus  are  on 
the  R.  side,  the  Terek  (Alontas),  and  the  Kuban 
(Hypanis  or  Vardanes),  both  rising  in  M.  Elburz, 
and  falling,  the  former  into  the  Caspian^  the  ktter 
into  the  Sea  o/Atov;  and,  on  the  S.  side,  the  Bion 
(Phasis)  falling  into  the  Euxine,  and  the  Kur  (Cy- 
rus) failing  into  the  Csspian.  This  brief  general 
description  of  the  chain  will  render  more  intelligible 
the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  it. 
(The  chief  modem  works  on  the  Caucasus  are, 
Bonegg,  Hittor. 'topograph,  Beschreibtmg  des  Kau- 
kasusy  St  Petersb.  1796, 1797, 2  vols.  8vo.,  aud  the 
works  of  Koch,  especially  his  splendid  Atlas,  Karte 
des  Kaukasischen  Isthtmtss  und  Armeniens,  Berlin, 
1850,  consisting  of  four  large  maps,  repeated  in  four 
editions,  one  coloured  polUicalli/j  another  elknogra- 
phicaUyy  the  third  botanically,  and  the  fourth  geolO' 
gically.  The  Atlss  to  Bennell's  Comparative  Geo- 
graphy of  W,  Asia  is  also  very  useful.) 

Id  the  early  Greek  writers,  the  Caucasus  appears 
as  the  object  of  a  dim  and  uncertain  knowledge, 
which  embraced  little  more  than  its  name,  and  tihAt 
vague  notion  of  its  position  which  they  had  also  of 
other  places  about  the  region  of  the  Euxine,  and 
which  they  traced  mythically  to  the  Argonautio 
expedition  (Strab.  xi.  p.  505).  In  Aeschylus,  it  is 
the  scene  of  the  punbhment  of  Prometheus,  who  ia 
chained  to  a  rock  at  the  extremity  of  the  range 
overhanging  the  sea,  but  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  smnmit  "  the  Caucasus  itself,  highest  of 
mountains"  (Aesch.  iVom.  Kmct.  719,  comp.422, 89, 
1088;  Prom.  SoL  Fr.  179,  ap.  Cic.  Quaest  Tusc,  ii. 
10;  comp.  Hygin.Fa&.54;  Apollon.  Bhod.iL  1246, 
et  seq.;  Val.  Flacc.  v.  155,  where  the  Caucasus  is 
called  Promethei  cubile:  Strab.  iv.  p.  183,  xi.  p.  505, 
who  expressly  asserts  that  the  Caucasus  was  the 
easternmost  mountain  known  to  the  earlier  Greeks; 
and  adds  that  it  was,  in  later  myths,  the  scene  of 
expeditions  of  Heracles  and  Dionysus.) 

Hecataeus  mentions  the  Caucasus  twice,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dandarii  and  Coli,  peoples  who 
dwelt  about  it;  and  he  adds  that  the  lower  parte  of 
the  chain  were  called  Colici  Montes  (KvAucci  6pri; 
Fr.  161, 186,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  w,  Aay^dpioi,  KwAoi; 
oomp.  Plin.  vi.  5.)  Herodotus  shows  a  general  know- 
ledge 'if  the  chain,  which  is  accurate  as  &r  as  it  goes: 
he  derived  it  from  the  Persians,  of  whose  empire  the 
Caucasus  was  the  N.  boundary ;  a  boundary,  indeed, 
never  passed  by  any  Asiatic  conqueror  till  the  time 
of  Zenghis  Khan.  (Herod,  iii.  97 ;  Heeren,  Jdeen, 
&c.  vol.  i.  pt.  1.  p.  148).  He  describes  it  as  ex- 
tending along  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
as  the  loftiest  of  mountains,  and  the  greatest  in 
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extent,  containing  in  itself  nnmerons  peoples  of  all 
kinds  (xcarroioj  i.  e.  of  all  known  races),  respecting 
whom,  however,  the  Persians  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  anj  exact  knowledge  to  commonicate.  (Herod, 
i.  203, 204,  followed  bj  Aristot  Meteor,  i.  IS.)  He 
knew  of  the  great  pass  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
chain  {Pass  o/Derbend)^  by  which,  he  tells  us,  the 
Scythians  invaded  W.  Asia  (i.  104,  iv.  12).  After 
Herodotus  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  respecting 
Caucasus  seems  to  have  gone  backward.  Impressed 
with  vague  ideas  of  its  magnitude  and  remoteness, 
they  regarded  its  ascent  as  an  achievement  worthy 
of  the  greatest  of  conquerors  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  505, 
506) ;  and  so,  when  Alexander  passed  the  Paropa- 
misus,  the  honour  of  having  scaled  the  heights  of 
Caucasus  was  assigned  to  him  by  the  flattery  rather 
than  the  ignorance  of  his  followers,  who  transferred 
the  ancient  name  to  the  scene  of  his  achievements. 
The  name  is  used  by  the  geographers  rather  more 
frequently  for  the  Indian  than  the  W.  mountain ;  and 
the  former  still  retains  the  name,  as  the  Hindoo 
Koosh.     [Paropamisus.] 

The  glory  of  having  reached,  though  not  of 
actually  crossing,  the  real  Caucasus,  was  reserved 
for  Pompey,  when  his  pursuit  of  Mithridstes  led 
him  into  Iberia  and  Albania,  b.  c.  65.  (Pint. 
Pomp.  34,  et  seq.,  fjuctdl.  14;  Appian  Mithr.  103.) 
The  knowledge  (Stained  in  this  expedition  enabled 
Strabo  to  give  a  description  of  the  Caucasus,  to  which 
very  little  was  added  by  later  writers  (ii.  p.  1 18). 
His  chief  passages  are  in  the  11th  Book.  The 
mountain,  he  says,  overhangs  each  of  the  two  seas, 
tlie  Pontic  and  the  Caspian,  and  forms  a  wall  across 
the  isthmus  which  separates  them.  It  is  the  boun- 
dary between  Albania  and  Iberia  on  the  S.  and 
the  plains  of  the  Sarmatians  on  the  N.  It  is  well 
wooded  with  all  sorts  of  timber,  includmg  that  fit  for 
shipbuilding.  It  throws  out  branches  towards  the 
S.,  which  surround  Iberia,  and  join  on  to  the  moun> 
tains  of  Armenia  and  Colchis  (oomp.  pp.  500, 
527),  and  to  those  called  MoscHici,and  moreover  to 
the  chains  of  Sctdises  and  Paryadres,  by  which 
it  is  connected  with  the  Taurus  system.  The  na- 
tives, according  to  Eratosthenes,  called  the  Caucasus 
Caspius.     (Strab.  xi.  p.  497.) 

In  another  passage  he  gives  a  more  particular 
description  of  the  inhabitants  (xi.  p.  506).  The 
loftiest  parts  of  the  chain  are  those  on  its  S.  side, 
adjacent  to  Albania,  Iberia,  and  the  Colchi  and 
Heuiochi.  The  inhabitants,  whom  he  calls  by  tlie 
general  name  of  KavKdatoi,  and  among  whom  he 
particularly  mentions  the  Phthbirophaoi  and 
SoAKES,  frequent  the  city  of  Dioscurias,  chiefly  to 
obtain  salt.  (Com p.  pp.  498,  499.)  Some  of  them 
inhabit  the  summits  of  the  mountains  (he  must  mean 
the  lower  summits)  and  others  tlie  wooded  valleys, 
and  they  live  for  the  most  part  on  game,  wild  fruits, 
and  milk.  In  winter  the  summits  are  inaccessible, 
but  in  summer  they  mount  over  the  snow  and  ice  by 
means  of  broad  snow-shoes  furnished  with  spikes 
(one  almost  wonders  that  the  alpautock  does  not 
appear),  and  they  glide  down  again  with  their  bur- 
thens on  a  hide  as  a  sledge.  As  you  descend  the 
N.  slopes,  the  climate,  in  spite  of  the  nearer  approach 
to  the  N.,  becomes  milder,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
plains  of  the  Siracae.  But  there  are  some  Troglo- 
dytes, who  dwell  in  caves  on  account  of  the  cold; 
and  after  them  are  the  Chaeonoetae  and  Polyphagi, 
and  the  villages  of  the  Eisadicae,  who  are  able  to 
till  the  soil,  on  account  of  not  being  too  far  N. :  and 
thus  you  descend  to  the  great  plain  of  Sarmatia. 
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Elsewhere  he  enumerates  the  peoples  on  tiie  N.  of 
the  Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian, 
namely,  the  Sauromatae,  Scythians  (Aond  and 
Siraci),  Achaei,  Zygi,  and  Heniochi,  the  last  three 
peoples  being  within  the  Caucasus  itself  (iL  pi  129, 
xi.  fp.  492,  495,  498,  499).  In  his  account  of 
certain  extraordinary  customs  of  the  Caucasians  and 
other  mountaineers  (xL  519,  520),  his  language  is 
so  general,  that  it  may  apply  to  the  tribes  either  of 
Caucasus  Proper  or  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

The  E.  part  of  the  chain,  near  the  Caspian,  and 
forming  part  of  the  K.  boundary  of  Albania,  be  calls 
the  Ceraunii  Mtns.  (r3t  Kcpa^ia  ^ir),  and  in  them 
he  places  the  Amazons  (xL  pp.  501,  504;  Plot. 
Pomp.  35 ;  comp.  CsRAUini  M.). 

Mela  merely  makes  a  passing  mention  of  the 
Caucasus  as  one  of  many  names  applied  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Caucasian  isthmus  (i.  19);  and 
Pliny  scarcely  notices  them  more  particularlj 
(v.  27,  vi.  4,  5,  10.  B.  1 1,  &c.):  he  tells  us  that  the 
Scythians  called  the  mountains  GraucasiSf  i.  e.  wAste 
with  snow  (vi.  17.  s.  19).  Seneca  calls  it  mcosus 
(Here.  Oet  1451).  Its  great  height  is  often  noticed 
(Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  13;  Prooop.  B.  G.  iv.  3);  and  it 
is  compared,  in  this  respect,  by  Agatherocrua  (iL  9) 
to  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  and  by  Arrian  (PeripL 
p.  12)  to  the  Alps.  To  the  notices  in  Pbdemy  and 
Dionysius  Periegetes  a  mere  reference  is  suflKcaeat. 
(Ptol.  V.  9.  §§  14, 15, 22,  10.  §  4,  12.  §  4;  DioDjs. 
Per.  663,  comp.  Eustath.  ad  he.:  see  abo  OWd. 
Met.  iL  224,  viL  798:  comp.  CsRAUirn  M  ) 

In  ancient  times,  as  is  still  the  case,  the  Caucasus 
was  inhabited  by  a  great  variety  of  tribes,  speaking 
different  hnguages  (Strabo  says,  at  least  70),  bat 
all  belonging  to  that  family  of  the  human  race, 
which  has  peopled  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and  which 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Caucasian  from  the  fact 
that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  such  perfect 
examples  of  it  found,  as  among  the  mountainecrB  of 
the  Caucasus. 

Passes  of  the  Caucasus. — ^Therearetwochief  passes 
over  the  chain,  both  of  which  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients :  the  one,  between  the  E.  extremity  of  its  chief 
NE.  spur  and  the  Caspian,  near  Derhend,  was  called 
Albaniae  and  sometimes  Caspiae  Pylae  [Albania]  : 
the  other,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  was  called 
Caucasiae,  or  Sarmaticae  Pylae  (Pom  of 2>arM).  But 
there  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  names  used  by  the 
ancient  writers,  that  it  is  often  di£Bcult  to  make  out 
which  of  the  two  passes  they  mean.  (Plin.  v.  27, 
vi.  11.  s.  12,  15;  PtoL  v.  9.  §  11;  Suet  Ner.  19; 
Tac.  HisL  L  6,  claustra  Caspiarttm  ;  Aim.  vi.  33, 
via  Caspia").  [P.  S.] 

CAUCASUS  TNDICUS.    [Paropamisus.] 

CAUCHABE'NI  (Kavxatf^roO^  »  People  of 
Arabia  Deserta,  bordering  on  the  Euj^rates.  (PtoL 
V.  19.)  [G.  W.] 

CAUCHI.     [Chauci.] 

CAUCI,  a  population  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ire- 
land, contiguous  to  the  Menapii.  For  tlie  difficulties 
caused  by  tinis  juxtaposition,  see  Mbnapu.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAUCO'NES  (Kai^Kwrer),  are  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, along  with  the  Leleges  and  Pelasgians,  as 
auxiliaries  of  the  Trojans.  (//.  x.  429,  xx.  329.) 
According  to  Strabo,  they  dwelt  near  the  Marian- 
dyni,  upon  the  sea-coast  of  Bithynia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  had  possession  of  the  dty  Tieium.  The 
most  different  opinions  pivvailed  respecting  their 
origin;  some  supposing  them  to  be  Scythians,  otheis 
Macedonians,  and  others  again  Pelas^ans.  (Strabp 
viii.  p.  345,  xii.  p.  542.) 
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The  Cancones  are  also  mentioned  amon^  the  most 
ancient  inhaUtants  of  Greece.  (Strab.  yii.  p.  321.) 
As  th^  disappeared  in  the  historical  period,  little 
c»nld  be  known  respecting  them;  bat  according  to 
the  general  opinion  they  were  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  Peloponnesns,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Elis.  Strabo  says  that  they  were 
a  migratory  Arcadian  people,  who  settled  in  Elis, 
where  they  were  divided  into  two  principal  tribes, 
of  which  one  dwelt  in  Triphylia,  and  the  other  in 
Hollow  Elis.  The  Utter  extended  as  far  as  Dyme 
in  Achaia,  in  the  neighboorhood  of  which  there  was 
a  tributary  of  the  Teutheas  bearing  the  name  of 
Caacon.  (Strab.  yiii.  pp.  342,  345,  353.)  The 
Canoones  in  Triphylia  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
are  called  by  Herodotna  the  Pylian  Caucones.  (Hom. 
Od.  iii.  866 ;  Herod,  i.  147.)  They  were  drivenout 
of  Triphylia  by  the  Minyae.    (Herod,  iv.  148.) 

CAUDFNX,  a  tribe  of  the  Samnites  bordering 
upon  Campania.    The  name  is  evidently  connected 
with  that  of  the  town  of  Candimn,  which  most  pro- 
bably have  been  at  one  period  the  capital  or  chief 
city  of  the  tribe.    Bnt  it  seems  certain  that  the  ap- 
pellation was  not  confined  to  the  citizens  of  Caudium 
and  its  immediate  territory.    Livy  speaks  in  more 
than  one  passage  of  the  Candini  as  a  tribe  or  people, 
in  the  same  terms  as  of  the  Hirpini  (Marcellos  ab 
Nola  crebras  excnrsiones  in  agmm   Hirpinnm  et 
Sanmitet  Caudmot  fecit,  zxiii.  41 ;  Caudimu  Sam- 
nis  gravios  devastatos.  Id.  zxiv.  20),  and  Niebtihr 
aapposes  them  to  have  been  one  of  the  four  tribes  of 
which  the  Samnite  confederacy  was  oompoeed.  (Nieb. 
vol.  i.  p.  107,  vol.  ii  p.  85.)     This  is,  however,  very 
doubtful,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  the  Caadini  as  a  separate  tribe  daring  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Samnites.     Perhaps, 
however,  they  were  inclnded  as  a  matter  of  coarse, 
whenever  tlra  Samnites  were  mentioned,  as  their 
conntry  must  have  been  oontinnally  the  scene  of  hos- 
tiHties;  and  Velleias  Patercolos  (ii.  1)  speaks  of  the 
Caudmi  as  the  people  with  whom  the  treaty  was 
ooncloded  by  the  Romans  after  their  defeat  at  the 
Forks,  where  Livy  uniformly  talks  of  the  Samnites. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the 
limits  of  their  territory:  the  great  monntain  mass  of 
the  Tabumns,  called  by  Gratins  Faliscos  {Cyneget. 
509)  **  Candinus  Tabamus,"  was  in  the  heart  of  it; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  joined  that  of  the  Hirpini 
on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Pontri  on  the  other,  while 
on  the  W.  it  bordered  immediately  on  Campania. 
Bnt  the  name  is  not  recognised  by  any  of  the  geo- 
graphers as  a  general  appellation,  and  appears  to 
have  &llen  into  disuse:  the  Caadini  of  Pliny  (iii.  11. 
s.  16)  are  only  the  citizens  of  Caadiom.    [E.H.B.] 
CAUDIUM  (Ka^ioi':  Eth,  KavStros,  Caudinus), 
a  city  of  Samnium,  situated  on  the  road  from  Bene- 
ventum  to  Capua.    It  seems  probable  that  it  was  in 
early  times  a  phioe  of  unportance,  and  the  capital  or 
chief  city  of  the  tribe  called  the  Candini ;  but  it  bears 
only  a  secondary  pbu»  in  history.     It  is  first  men- 
tioned daring  the  Second  Samnite  War,  b.c.  321, 
when  the  Samnite  army  under  C.  Pontius  encamped 
there,  previous  to  the  great  disaster  of  the  Romans 
in  the  neighbouring  pass  known  as  the  Caadine 
Forks  (Liv.  ix.  2);  and  again,  a  few  years  later,  as 
the  head- quarters  occapied  by  the  Samnites,  with  a 
view  of  being  at  hand  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Campanians.    (Id.  ib.  27.)    The  town  of  Cau- 
dium is  not  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
though  the  tribe  of  the  Caadini  is  repeatedly  alluded 
to  [Cauddii]  :  Niebobr  suppoaes  the  city  to  have 
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been  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  in  revenge  for  their 
great  defeat  in  its  neighbourhood;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  for  this.  It  reappears  at  a  later  period  as 
a  small  town  situated  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  ap- 
parently deriving  its  chief  importance  frcon  the  tran- 
sit of  travellers  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5. 51 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  249) : 
the  same  causes  preserved  it  in  existence  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Roman  empire.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  67 ; 
Itin.  AfU.  p.  Ill ;  Itin,  Hier,  p.  610;  Tab. PetU.) 
We  learn  that  it  received  a  colony  of  veterans;  and 
it  appears  from  Pliny,  as  well  as  from  inscriptions, 
that  it  retained  its  municipal  character,  though  de- 
prived of  a  large  portion  of  its  territory  in  favour  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Beneventum.  (Plin.  iii.  1 1 . 
s.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  232;  Orelli,  Inscr.  128,  131.) 
The  period  of  its  destruction  is  miknown:  the  name 
is  still  found  in  the  ninth  century,  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  town  still  existed  at  that  time. 

The  position  of  Caudium  is  fixed  by  the  Itineraries, 
which  all  concur  in  placing  it  on  the  Appian  Way, 
21  Roman  miles  from  Capua,  and  11  from  Beneven- 
tum; and  as  the  total  distance  thus  given  from  Ca- 
pua to  Beneventum  is  perfectly  correct^  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  division  of  it  is  so  too.  Yet  Hol- 
stenius  and  almost  all  the  Italian  topographers  have 
placed  Caudium  at  Arpaja,  which  is  less  than  17 
miles  from  Capua,  as  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Roman  milestone  with  the  number  xvi.  a  short 
distance  from  thence,  on  the  road  to  Capua,  as  well 
as  by  the  measurement  of  the  distance.  D'Anville 
is  therefore  certainly  correct  in  placing  the  site  of 
Caudium  about  4  miles  nearer  Beneventum,  between 
Arpaja  and  Monte  Sarckio,  It  must  have  stood  on 
or  near  the  little  river  Isclero;  though  there  are  no 
mins  of  it  on  the  spot.  Arpaja,  the  origin  of  which 
cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  tenth  century, 
probably  arose,  like  so  many  other  towns  in  Italy,  in 
the  stead  of  Caudium,  when  the  latter  was  destroyed 
or  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants;  which  will  account 
for  its  having  been  identified  by  tradition  in  early 
times  with  the  latter  city.  (HoUten.  Not,  m  Cluver. 
p.  267 ;  Pellegrini,  Ditcorsi  delia  Campania,  vol.  1. 
p.  368;  Romanelti,  vol.  iii.  pp.  393 — 399;  D'An- 
ville, Anal  Geog.  de  Vltalie,  p.  214—216.)  The 
point  is  of  importance  from  its  connection  with  the 
much  disputed  questioa  concerning  the  true  position 
of  the  celebrated  pass  called  the  Fubculae  Cau- 
DI2VAJS  *  or  Caudine  Forks,  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
greatest  disasters  sustained  by  the  Romans  in  the 
whole  course  of  their  history. 

Livy's  narrative  of  this  celebrated  event  is  the 
only  one  sufficiently  detailed  to  throw  any  light  upon 
the  topographical  question.  He  describes  the  place 
known  as  the  Furculae  Caudinae  as  a  pass  consist- 
ing of  two  narrow  defiles  or  gorges  (saltus  duo  alti, 
angusti,  silvosique,  —  angustiae,  ix.  2),  united  by  a 
continuous  range  (A  mountains  on  each  side,  enclosing 
in  the  midst  a  tolerably  spacious  plain,  with  good 
grass  and  water.  The  Roman  army,  supposing  the 
Samnites  to  be  far  distant,  advanced  incautiously 
through  the  first  pass,  but  when  they  came  to  the 
second  they  found  it  blocked  up  with  trees  and  stones, 
so  as  to  be  wholly  impassable;  and  when  they  turned 
back  and  retraced  their  steps  to  the  pass  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley,  they  found  this  similarly  oh- 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  correct  form  of  the  name, 
and  is  the  only  one  found  in  prose  writers:  Lucan 
alone  has  "  Furcae  Caudinae"  (ii.  137),  for  which 
Silius  Itallcus  (viii.  566)  employs  "  Caudinae  Fau- 
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stracted :  hereupon  they  abandoned  themselves  to  des- 
pair, and  after  encamping  in  tlie  vallej between  the  two 
passes  for  some  days,  they  were  compelled  by  famine 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  (Liv.  ix.  2 — 6.)  The  ex- 
aggeration of  this  accoont,  so  iur  as  it  represents  the 
Bomans  as  overcome  by  the  difficulties  of  the  ground 
alone,  without  even  attempting  to  engage  the  enemy, 
is  obvious ;  and  Nicbahr  has  justly  inferred  that  they 
must  have  sustained  a  defeat  before  they  were  thus 
shut  up  between  the  two  passes.  Cicero  also  twice  al- 
lades  to  the  battle  and  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Cau- 
dium  (Caudinum  proelium,(2e5en.  13 ;  cum  malepug- 
natum  ad  Caudium  esset,  de  Off,  \u.  30);  but  unless 
we  are  to  reject  Livy*s  account  as  wholly  fabulous, 
we  must  suppose  the  enemy  to  have  derived  great 
advantage  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  locality;  and 
the  same  thing  is  stated  by  all  the  other  writers 
who  have  related,  though  more  briefly,  the  same 
event.  (Appian,  Samn.  £xc.  4 ;  Flor.  i.  16 ;  Eutrop. 
ii.  9 ;  Oros.  iii.  15.) 

An  ancient  tradition,  which  has  been  followed  by 
almost  all  writers  on  this  subject,  represents  the 
valley  of  Arpaja^  on  the  high  road  from  Capua  to 
Beneventum,  as  the  scene  of  the  action;  and  the 
name  of  Forchia^  a  village  about  a  mile  from  Arpajuy 
affords  some  confirmation  to  this  view.  But  ahnost 
all  travellers  have  remarked  how  little  this  valley 
accords  with  the  description  of  Livy :  it  is,  indeed, 
as  Keppel  Craven  observes,  "  nothing  more  than  an 
oblong  plain,  surrounded  by  heights  which  are 
scarcely  sufiicient  to  give  it  the  name  of  a  valley,  and 
broken  in  several  parts  so  as  to  admit  paUis  and 
roads  in  various  directions."  There  is  a  narrow  de- 
file near  ArtenzOf  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
the  one  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  but  there  is  no 
corresponding  pass  at  the  other  extremity;  nor  is 
there  any  stream  flowing  through  the  valley.  And 
60  far  firom  presenting  any  extraordinary  obstacles  to 
troops  accustomed  to  warfare  in  the  Apennines,  there 
are  perhaps  few  valleys  in  Samiuum  which  would 
offer  less.  (Eustace,  Class.  Tour,  vol.  iii.  p.  69 — 73, 
8vo.  edit.;  Swinburne's  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  421 ;  K. 
Craven,  Southern  Tour,  p.  11 — 12.) 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  it  appears  very  im- 
probable that  a  pass  described  as  so  peculiar  in  its 
character  should  have  lain  on  the  Appian  Way,  and 
in  the  great  high  road  from  Capua  to  Beneventum, 
where  it  must  have  been  traversed  again  and  again, 
both  by  Itoman  and  Samnite  armies,  without  any 
subsequent  alhision  being  made  to  it  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  again  in  the  Social  War,  such 
a  pass  on  the  great  highway  must  have  been  a  mili- 
tary position  of  the  highest  importance;  yet  the 
name  of  the  Furculae  Caudinae  is  never  mentioned 
in  history,  except  on  this  single  occasion. 

On  the  otlier  hand,  another  pass  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  pointed  out  by  an  intelligent  tra- 
veller, which  appears  to  answer  well  to  Livy's  de- 
scrij)tion  of  the  Caudine  Forks.    (See  a  dissertation 

fby  Mr.  Gandy,  in  Craven's  Tour  throuffh  the  Southf 
em  Provinces  of  the  K,  of  Naples,  pp.  12 — ^20.) 
This  is  the  narrow  valley  between  SUi  AgatoKaA 
Moirano,  on  the  line  of  road  from  the  former'place 
to  Benevenio,  and  traversed  by  the  little  river  Isdero. 
As  this  valley  meets  that  of  Arpaja  just  about  the 
point  where  Caudium  must  have  been  situated,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itineraries,  it  would  have  an  equal 
right  to  derive  its  name  from  that  town.  And  it  is 
a  strong  argument  in  its  favour  that  it  lay  on  the 
direct  route  from  the  Samnite  Calatia  {Catazzo)  to 
Caudium :  for  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  Calatia  where  the  Roman  amiy  was  eocamped  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  (Ut.  ix.  2)  was 
the  Samnite  city  of  the  name,  which  is  menlkiiied  on 
several  other  occasions  during  these  wars,  and  oana- 
mands  the  valley  of  the  Vultumns  in  a  manner 
that  must  have  given  it  importance  in  a  militazy 
point  of  view.  Those  writers,  however,  who  regaid 
the  valley  of  Arpt^a  as  that  of  the  Caudine  Forks 
necessarily  suppose  the  Romans  to  have  been  ad- 
vancing from  the  Campanian  Calatia  on  the  road 
to  Capua.  If  the  valley  of  the  Isdero  were  really 
the  scene  of  the  disast^,  it  would  account  for  our 
hearing  no  more  of  the  Furculae  Caudinae,  as  this 
difficult  pass  would  for  the  future  be  carefhlly  avoided, 
armies  acquainted  with  the  oonntry  taking  the  oun- 
paratirely  easy  and  open  route  from  Capaa  to  Bene- 
ventum, along  which  the  Via  Appaa  was  afterwarda 
carried,  or  else  that  from  the  Via  Latina,  by  AUi£tt 
and  Telesia,  to  the  same  city. 

The  only  azgument  of  any  force  in  &Tonr  of  the 
valley  between  Ariemo  and  Arpc^,  is  that  derived 
from  the  tradition  which  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the 
Valle  Caudina,  as  well  as  to  an  adjoining  village  that 
of  Furcviae,  now  corrupted  into  Forchia.  This  tradi- 
tion is  certainly  veiy  ancient,  as  the  name  of  Forculae 
or  Furclae  is  already  found  in  documents'of  Uie  ninth 
and  tonth  centuries;  and  it  is  therefore  undoa]>tedly 
entitled  to  much  weight;  but  its  credibility  most  in 
this  case  be  balanced  against  that  of  the  narrative  <£ 
Livy,  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  tiie  valley  in 
question.  It  is  singular  that  all  those  authors  who  ra- 
gard  the  valley  of  Arpaja  as  the  scene  of  the  events 
narrated  by  Livy,  at  the  same  time  aggravate  the  in- 
consistency by  admitting  Arpaja  itself  to  occupy  the 
ate  of  Caudium,  though  it  is  quite  clear  from  Livy 
that  the  town  of  Caudium  was  not  tn  the  pass,  whi<^ 
is  represented  as  uninhabited  and  affording  no  pro- 
visions; and  Caudium  itself  evidently  continned  in 
the  hands  of  tlie  Samnites  both  before  and  after  the 
action.  (Liv.  ix.  2,  4 ;  Appian.  Samn.  I.  c)  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  received  opinion  are  fully 
given  by  Daniele  (Le  Forche  Caudine  lUustraie^  foL 
Napoli,  1811),  as  well  as  by  Pellegrini  (^Diseorsi^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  393--398),  Bomanelli  (voL  ii.  pp.  399 — 
407),  and  Cramer  (vol.  ii.  pp.  238—245).  The 
same  view  Is  adopted  by  Niebuhr  (voL  iii.  p. ^14),  ^  ^ 
who  was,  however,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  tSa- 
racter  of  the  valley  of  the  Isclero,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Gandy; 
Cluverius,  who  first  suggested  it  as  the  site  ef  the 
Furculae  Caudinae,  having  misconceived  the  coarse 
of  the  Appian  Way,  and  thus  thrown  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  confusion.  Holstenios,  on  the  contrary, 
supposes  the  valley  beyond  Arpe^a  on  the  road  to 
Benevento,  to  be  that  dP  the  Caudine  Forks,  a  view 
still  more  untenable  than  the  popular  tradition. 
(Cluver.  Itai.  p.  1 196 ;  Holsten.  Not  in  Chtv.  p. 
269.)  r  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAUE  (Ka^),  a  village,  aa  Xenophon  calls  it 
(HeUen.  iv.  1.  §  20),  in  Asia  Minor;  but  it  is  diffknilt 
to  say  even  in  what  part  it  was,  except  that  it  was 
Avithin  the  satrapy  of  Phaniabaaus,  and  probably  in 
Bithynia  or  Phrygia.  [G.  L.] 

CAULARES.  Livy  (xxxviu.  1 5),  in  his  history 
of  the  campaigns  of  Cn.  Manlins  in  Asia,  says  that 
af^er  leaving  Cibyra  he  marched  through  the  terri- 
tory of  tlie  Sindenses,  and  having  crossed  the  nver 
Cuulares,  he  encamped.  On  the  next  day  be  marched 
past  the  Lake  Caralitis,  and  encamped  at  Mandro- 
polls.  In  Spratt's  Lycia  (vol.  I  p.  249)  this  lake  or 
swamp  (palus)  is  identified  with  *'  a  great  expanse 
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of  w«tw  choked  >rilh  reeds  »iidnislic«."  IthluimBl 
in  the  iDip  Seo  Ood  Gate,  ud  lies  ■  little  north  of 
37°  N.  111.  The  poailion  of  CLbjoi  ti  filed  at 
Hortoom,  on  Ihfl  upper  put  of  the  Iridiu  m  Ljcia' 
and  in  man^hiog  put  the  north  put  of  [his  aniunp 
(Ulwsrd  from  Ci!>yT«,  the  Romans  TDuld  croes  B 
TiTer  which  joiaa  the  Indos,  >  little  belon  Clbyra. 
This  rifW  willcwtunly  bothoCnularoB.ifthe  p&lua 
b  righUj  Irtentifitd,  far  it  u  l«i  than  a  d»j's  march 
from  the  swamp,  [0.  L.] 

CAULaNlA  (KiBiXb  «  KmiKarW:  iilk.  Knu- 
A»«inn),  a  dty  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bfiillimn,  be- 
tween Locri  and  the  Gulf  of  ScjUaduin.  Allauthora 
agree  that  it  was  a  Greek  colonj  of  Achaean  oripn, 
but  StralH  and  Paosaniai  represent  it  aa  founded  hy 
AchaeaiB  dirvct  frcm  the  Peloponwee,  and  the  Uttei 
■nthor  mentiooB  Tjphoti  of  Aegium  in  Achnjs  ai  the 
Oakiat  or  leader  of  the  colon)-  (Strab.  ri.  p.  !61; 
Pan*.  Ti.  3.  §  12);  while  Sqfinnos  Chins  and  Sto- 
pbanne  of  Bjzantinm  affirm  that  it  was  a  colcnj  of 
CcMoia.  (Sc7mn.Ch.3iS;  Steph.B.  t.B.  AilAiiw.) 
It  is  easj  to  reconcile  both  accounts ;  the  Cntonials, 
■■  in  manj  unulai  casee,  doubtlas  called  in  addi- 
tional colDaiets  from  the  mother-ctnnBj.  Virgil 
Bllndes  to  it  ai  if  it  wen  alieadj  in  existence  us  a 
ct^  at  the  time  of  (ha  Trojan  War  (Aai.  iii.  552), 
bat  this  is  eiidentl;  a  mere  poetical  license,  like  the 
ntentioo  of  the  Ladnian  temple  in  the  preceding 
line.  Scflai  and  Poljbins  bc^  mention  it  aa  one 
of  the  Grtet  citifs  on  this  put  of  the  Italian  coat. 
(SctL  §  13,  p.  S;  Pol.  I.  1.)  We  are  told  that  its 
same  was  origuiBllj  Aulonia  (AiAiarfa),  from  a  deep 
Tsllej  or  isTUM  (_ai\Ar'),  cleae  to  which  it  was  u- 
toatcd  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Scjrnui-  Ch.  320—323 ;  Heca- 
taena,  ap.  Steph,  B.  1.  s.  Kovhitrls],  and  that  this 
was  aabeaqnentlr  altered  into  Canlonia:  the  change 
moat,  howerer,  bate  taken  place  at  a  mj  eaiij 
period,  aa  all  the  cons  of  the  city,  man;  of  which  are 
ver;  aadent,  bear  the  name  Caolooia. 

We  haTe  yeiy  little  infttinalion  aa  to  the  eulj 
bistorj  of  Caulonia :  but  we  leun  from  Poljbius  that 
it  particijAted  in  the  disorders  consequent  on  the  ex- 
polsioD  of  the  Pjthagoreana  from  Crotona  and  the 
neijbbonriog  cities  [Crotuha];  and  was  for  some 
tine  agitated  bj  dtil  diaeensioDS,  until  at  length 
tranqmUitj  having  bam  restored  bj  the  intervention 
of  the  Achatans,  the  three  dtice  of  Csulooia,  Cro . 
tons,  and  Sjbaris,  concluded  a  league  Cogether,  and 
fijonded  a  tsnple  to  ZeusHomoiiD    ^'  ^  -  --  - 

pkce  of  meetioi;  and  dehbeiatii 
lamblicbns  alwi  mentivis  Caulonia  among  the  dties 
in  which  the  Pjrthagorean  sect  had  made  great  pn>. 
gtrea,  and  which  were  thrown  into  confuMon  b;  its 
■ndden  and  violent  (upprcaeion  (Iambi.  VU,  Fylk. 
|g262,  267);  and,  according  to  Porphjry  (WU. 
lyA.  g  56),  it  was  the  fint  place  where  Pylhagoraa 
himself  Bought  refuge  af^er  his  expulsion  from  Cro- 
tona. The  league  Just  mentioned  was  probably  of 
veiy  brief  duration;  but  the  part  '  \.         ' 

CauliHiia  povea  that  it  must  hare  been  at  this  time 
a  powerfiU 
ception  of  1 

diden  (vii.  jo^  we  near  no  more  01  it  unm  me 
of  the  elder  Dionjaiua,  who  in  B.C.  38S  inv. 
Magna  Gmeds  »ilh  a  large  armj,  and  laid  sie) 
Cauliaiia.     The  Crolonials  and  other  Italiau  Gr 
innnediatelTsBBemblcd  abirge  Ibrce,  with  which 
adcanied  to  the  relief  of  the  dtj:  bnt  thej  were 
DWt  bf  Dionjuug  at  the  river  Helorus  or  Helleponu, 
md  totallj  defeated  nith  great  slaughter.     (IKnd. 
ziT.  103 — 106.)     In  consequence  of  this  battle 


Caulonia  waa  compelled  (0  surrender  to 
lOved  the  inbabltnnle  from  the  dt 
bliahcd  tbsn  at  S7raGuse,  while  he  best 
territory  upon  his  allies  the  Locrians.  (ja.  luo.; 
The  power  of  Canlcoia  was  efTcctnall)-  broken  bj  thia 
disaeter,  and  it  never  rose  again  to  proeperity ;  bnt  it 
did  not  ccaae  to  euat,  being  probably  repeopled  by 
the  Lcoriana;  aa  at  the  lime  of  the  landing  of  Dion 
Sicil  J,  we  are  told  that  the  younger  Dion  jsius  waa 
aUtioned  at  Caulonia  with  a  fleet  and  armj.  (Flut. 
Dion,  36.)  At  a  aranewbat  later  period,  during  the 
ofl^hasin  llslj,  it  waa  taken  bj- a  bodv  of 


jwcd  their 


Pans,  vi,  3.  §  12.)  It  is  pnih«b!i 
hich  Strabo  also  alludes  when  be 
BITS  that  Canlonia  was  laid  desolate  "  bj  the  bar- 
buians"  (vi.  p.  261),  though  his  addition  tliat  the 
inhabtlants  removed  to  Sidl;  would  rather  seem  Is 
fanner  destruction  bj  Konjsius.  Both 
be  and  Pansanias  evidently  regunl  the  cit;  as  harin'; 
remained  desolate  ever  a^er ;  but  it  appears  sj^oin 
Second  Funic  War,  on  which  occasion  it 
fbUowed  the  example  of  the  Bruttians  and  declared 
of  Hannibal.  An  attempt  waa  afterwards 
-ecover  it  by  a  Roman  force,  with  auxiliaries 
from  Rhcginm,  but  the  sudden  arrinU  of  Hannibal 
brdf  a  up  the  ei^e.  (Uv,  ixvii.  12,  15,  16;  Plut. 
/'ai.  22;  Pol.  x.  1.)  We  hace  no  account  of  the 
occasion  when  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  lio- 
mans,  nor  of  the  treatment  it  met  with:  hut  there 
ia  little  donbt  that  it  was  severely  punished,  in  com- 
mon with  the  reet  of  the  Bruttians;  and  probably 
its  final  desolation  mvat  date  fhim  this  period. 
Strabo  tells  us  it  was  in  bis  time  quite  deserted :  and 
though  the  name  ia  mentioned  by  Uela,  Pliny  spesks 
only  of  the  "  vestigia  oppidj  Caulonia,"  and  Ptolemy 
omits  it  altogether.  (Btrah.ic;  MeL  ii.  4;  Plin. 
iii.  I0.B.15.)  It  must,  however,  have  continued  to 
exist,  though  in  a  decayed  condition,  as  the  name  of 
Caolon  is  atUl  found  in  the  Tabula.  {Tab.  Pent.) 
An  inscription,  in  nbicb  the  name  of  the  Caubnialne 
ia  found  as  retuning  thdr  municipal  condition  under 
the  reign  of  Trajan  (Orelli,  Imar.  150),  is  of  very 
doubtful  anthentici^. 

The  site  of  Caulc^a  is  extremely  un(«rtain ;  the 
names  and  distances  given  in  this  pait  of  the  Tabula 
are  so  corrupt  as  to  aEFord  little  or  rK>  assistance. 
Stisbo  and  Pliny  both  place  it  to  the  X.  of  the  river 
Sagras,  but  unfortunately  that  river  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty,  hiany  topographers  place 
Csubnia  at  CaiUl  Vtlen,  on  a  hill  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  river  Jirro;  bnt  thoeewho  identify  the  .,4  iiro 
with  llie  fiagraa,  natuiallj  look  for  Caulonia  N.  of 
(hat  river.  60DM  ruins  are  said  (o  exist  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alaro,  near  its  mouth;  but  according  to 
Saiiibume  these  are  of  later  dato,  and  the  remiuns  of 
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CAUNII. 


CAUNII.     [Caria,  Caunus.] 

CAUNO'NIUM.    [Canonium.] 

CAUNUS  (i^  Kavvos:  Eth.  Kavms  and  Kav- 
vatoy),  a  city  oif  Caria,  in  the  Peraea.     [Caria.] 
Stralx)  (p.  651)  places  Caunos  west  of  Calynda. 
Caonns  had  dockyards  and  a  closed  haTixmr,  that  is, 
a  harbour  that  could  be  closed.     Above  the  city,  on 
a  height,  was  the  fort  Imbrus.     Diodorus  (xx.  27) 
mentions  two  forts,  Persicum  and  Heradeium.    The 
country  was  fertile,  but  unhealthy  in  summer  and 
autumn,  owing  to  the  air  and  the  abundance  of 
fruit,  of  which  we  must  suppose  the  people  ate  too 
much,  as  the  fruit  alone  could  not  cause  unhealthi- 
ness.     Strabo's  description  of  the  position  is  not 
clear.     After  mentioning  Calynda,  he  says,  "  then 
Caunus,  and  a  river  near  it,  CalbLs,  deep,  and  having 
a  navigable  entrance,  and  between,  Pi^iilis;"  which 
means  that  Pisilis  is  between  the  Calbis  and  Cau- 
nus.    It  is  clear,  then,  that  Caunus,  according  to 
Strabo,  is  not  on  the  Calbis,  as  it  is  represented 
in  some  maps.     If  the  Calbis,  which  is  the  Indus,  or 
the  large  river  Dalamon  Tchy^  lb  cast  of  Pisilis,  it  is 
of  course  still  further  east  of  Caunus.     Caunus  is 
placed  in  some  maps  a  little  distance  south  of  a 
lake  on  a  stream  which  flows  from  it,  and  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  sea;  but  the  river  is  usually 
incorrectly  marked  the  Calbis.     The  site  of  Caunus 
is  said  to  be  now  Kaiguez,  or  some  similar  name. 
But  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the  site  of  Caunus 
vary.     Mela  (i.  16)  places  Caunus  on  the  Calbis. 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  places  it  «ist  of  the  Calbis,  and  his 
description  of  the  coast  of  Caria  is  exact.     But  as 
he  mentions  no  other  river  except  the  Calbis  till  we 
come  to  the  Xanthus,  he  has  omitted  the  Dalamon 
Tchy^  unless  this  is  his  Calbis.     Pliny  (v.  28),  who 
proceeds  from  east  to  west  in  his  description  of  this 
part  of  the  coast,  mentions  the  great  river  Indus, 
supposed  to  be  the  Calbis,  and  then  '*  Oppidum  Cau- 
nus liberum."     This  confusion  in  the  ancient  autho- 
rities cannot  be  satisfactorily  cleared  by  the  aid  of 
any  modem  authorities.     This  part  of  the  coast 
seems   to  have  been  very  imperfectly  examined. 
Kiepert  places  Caunus  on  the  west  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Portus  Panormus. 

Herodotus  (i.  172)  says  that  the  habits  of  the 
Cauuii  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  Carians 
and  other  people.  It  was  their  fashion  for  men, 
women,  and  children  to  mingle  in  their  entertain- 
ments. They  had  once  some  foreign  deities  among 
them,  but  they  expelled  them  in  singular  fashion. 
The  Caunii  made  a  desperate  resistance  to  the  Per- 
sian general  Harpagus.  Uke  their  neighbours  the 
Lvcians.  (Herod,  i.  176.)  The  Caunii  also  joined  the 
lonians  in  their  revolt  against  the  Persians  after  the 
burning  of  Sardis,  b.  c.  499.  (Herod,  v.  103.) 
When  Thucydides  (i.  116)  speaks  of  the  expedition 
of  Pericles  to  the  parts  about  Caunus  after  the  sea- 
fight  at  the  island  of  Tragia  (b.  c.  440),  he  says, 
"  he  went  towards  Caria  and  Caunus,"  as  if  he  did 
not  consider  Caunus  to  be  included  in  Caria  Proper. 
The  place  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  eighth 
book  of  Thucydides,  and  in  one  passage  (viii.  39)  as 
a  secure  harbour  agamst  attack.  As  Caunus  was 
in  the  Rhodian  Peraea,  it  belonged  to  the  Rliodians, 
but  the  islanders  were  not  always  able  to  hold  it. 
There  is  a  st-ory  recorded  in  Polybius  (xxxi.  7)  of 
theRhodians  having  bought  Caunus  from  the  generals 
of  Ptolemaeus  for  200  talents;  and  they  alleged  that 
they  had  received,  as  a  grant  from  Antiochus  the 
son  of  Seleucus.  Stratoniccia  in  Caria.  Caunus  was 
token  by  Ptolemy  in  b.  c.  309  (Diod.  zz.  27),  and 
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the  Bhodians  may  have  bought  it  of  him.  A  decree 
of  the  Roman  senate  ordered  the  Rhodians  to  take 
away  their  garrisoos  from  Stratonioeia  and  Caunus. 
(Polyb.  XXX.  19.)  This  was  in  b.  c.  167.  (Liv. 
xlv.  25.)  The  Itonans  appear  to  have  given  Cau- 
nus, with  other  jdaoes  in  Caria,  to  the  Rhodians, 
after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  in  Asia.  (Liv.  zsxviL 
56.)  For  Appian  says  that  in  the  massacre  of 
the  Romans  in  Asia,  which  was  planned  by  ^tbri- 
dates  Eupator,  **the  Caunii,  who  had  been  made 
tributary  to  the  Rhodians  afl»r  the  war  with  Antio- 
chus (b.c.  190),  and  had  been  set  free  by  the 
Romans  not  long  before  (b.  c.  167),  dragged  oat 
the  Italians  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Boulaea 
Hestia,  or  the  hearth  of  Vesta,  in  the  senate  house, 
and  after  murdering  the  children  before  the  eyes  of 
their  mothers,  tliey  killed  the  modiens  and  the  hns- 
bands  on  the  dead  bodies."  (Appian.  MUhrid,  c.  23.) 
This  dreadful  massacre  happened  in  b.  c.  88 ;  and 
Sulla,  after  defeating  Mithridates,  repaid  the  Cannii 
by  putting  them  again  under  their  old  masters  the 
lUiodians.  Strabo  (p.  652)  says  that  the  Caunii 
once  revolted  from  the  Rhodians,  and  the  case  being 
heard  by  the  Romans,  they  were  brought  back  under 
the  Rhodians;  and  there  is  an  extant  oration  of  Mob 
against  the  Rhodians.  Apdlcmins  Molo  was  in  Kc»ne, 
B.C.  81,  as  an  ambassador  from  the  Rhodians,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  occasion  to  which  Strabo  refers 
(Cic.  Brvt,  90),  and  which  is  by  some  critics  re- 
ferred to  the  wrong  time.  Cicero  (ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1. 
§11)  speaks  of  the  Camiii  as  being  still  subject  to 
the  Rhodians  in  b.  c.  59 ;  bnt  they  had  lately  ap- 
plied to  the  Romans  to  be  released  from  the  Rhodian 
dominion,  and  requested  that  they  might  pay  their 
taxes  to  the  Romans  rather  than  to  tiie  Rhodians. 
Their  prayer  had  not  been  listened  to,  as  it  seems, 
for  they  were  still  under  the  Rhodians.  Though 
Cicero  says  lately  (nuper)  he  may  be  speaking  of 
the  same  event  thkt  Strabo  mentions.  Vfiaeai  Pliny 
wrote,  they  had  been  released  from  the  t^rtamj  of 
the  islanders,  for  he  calls  Caunus  a  free  town. 

Caunus  was  the  birthplace  of  one  great  num,  Pro- 
togenes  the  painter,  who  was  a  contemporary  of 
Apelles,  and  therefore  of  the  period  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  but  he  lived  chiefly  at  Rhodes.  Pliny  (xxxv. 
10)  speaks  of  his  birthplace  as  a  city  subject  to  ih& 
Rhodians ;  and  though  we  cannot  use  this  as  historical 
evidence,  Caunus  may  have  been  subject  to  the  Rho- 
dians at  that  time.  Caunus  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  noted  for  its  dried  figs  (Plin. 
XV.  19),  a  fruit  that  would  not  ccmtribute  to  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  place,  even  if  the  people  eat 
them  freely.  They  seem  to  have  been  carried  even 
to  Italy,  as  we  may  infer  from  a  story  in  Cicero  (de 
Divin.  ii.  40).  [G.  L.] 

CAUSENNIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  5th 
Itinerary,  the  difficulties  of  which  are  noticed  under 
CoLONiA  and  Durobrivis.  Being  the  first  station 
south  of  Lindum,  from  which  it  is  distant  12  miles, 
and  Lindum  (Lincoln)  being  one  of  the  most  certain 
identifications  we  have,  it  is  safe  to  jurefer  u4«»-ca8ter 
to  Boston,  Nottingham,  and  other  localities  as  its 
present  equivalent.  The  termination  -catUry  the 
present  exbtence  of  Roman  remains,  and  even  the 
syllable  An  (  a>  caus-/^nnae  castrd)  all  support  this 
view.  Besides  which  it  stands  upon  the  CUff  Road, 
which  is  a  Roman  one.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAVARES,  or  CAVARI  (Kao^>o(,  Kafopoi),  a 
people  of  Gallia  Karbonensis.  Strabo  (p.  186)  says 
that  the  Volcae  on  tiie  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  have  the 
Salyes  and  Cavari  opposite  to  them  on  the  east  side; 
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and  that  the  name  of  Cavari  was  given  indeed  to  all 
the  harbari  in  these  parts,  though  they  were  in  &ct  no 
longer  harbari,  bat  most  of  them  had  adopted  the 
Boman  hmgnage  and  way  of  living,  and  some  had  ob- 
tained the  Roman  citizenship.  He  says  (p.  1 85),  that 
as  a  man  goes  from  Massalia  (^Marseille),  into  the 
interior,  he  oomes  to  the  comitry  of  the  Salyes,  which 
extends  to  the  Dmentia  (Dwance);  and  then  hav- 
ing crossed  the  river  at  the  ferry  of  Cabellio  (Ca- 
vaiilon)^  he  enters  the  coontry  of  the  Cavari,  which 
extends  along  the  river  to  the  jmiction  of  the  Bhone 
and  the  Isara  (Zrere),  a  distance  of  700  stadia.  Bat 
the  extent  which  Strabo  gives  to  the  Cavari  can  only 
be  considered  correct  by  nnderstanding  him  to  com- 
prehend other  peoples  under  this  name.  The  town 
of  Valentta  (  Vcdence)^  which  is  south  of  the  /««re, 
is  phu»d  by  Ptolemy  (iL  10)  in  the  conntiy  of  the 
Segalaulii,  the  Segovellauni  of  Pliny  (iii.  4).  Be- 
tween the  Segalaoni  and  the  Cavari  most  geographers 
place  the  Tricastini ;  and  thus  the  territory  of  the 
Cavari  is  limited  to  the  parts  ahoat  Corotfiion, 
Avenio  {Avignon)^  and  Araosio  (Oroide);  and 
perhaps  we  may  add  Carpentoracte  (^CearperUras)^ 
thoagh  this  town  is  placed  in  the  territory  of  the 
Memini  [Cartentoracte].  But  Ptolemy,  who 
places  the  Cavari  next  to  the  Segalauni,  assigns  to 
them  "  Acnsiorum  Colonia,"  a  place  otherwise  un- 
known. Walckenaer  (Geog.  4^.  vol.  ii.  p.  209)  en- 
deavours to  show,  and  with  some  good  reason  for  his 
ojnnioQ,  that  the  Acnsiorum  Colonia  is  MomUlimart 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone,  about  hidf  way  be- 
tween Vaknce  and  Orange,  and  that  it  is  not  another 
ibrm  or  a  corruption  of  Acimum,  as  lyAnville  sup- 
poses. Accordingly,  the  Cavari  would  extend  from  the 
Durafwe  to  McnUUnart  at  least.  If  this  is  right, 
the  Tricastini  are  wrongly  placed  by  D'Anville  along 
the  Rhone  between  the  Segalauni  and  the  Cavares ; 
for  they  are  east  of  the  Segalauni  [Tricastini]. 
Pliny  (iii.  4),  however,  places  Valentia  in  the  terri- 
toiy  of  the  Cavares,  though  it  has  been  proposed  to 
make  him  say  something  else  by  a  different  pointing 
of  his  text,  the  result  of  which  is  that  Valentia  is 
not  placed  anywhere,  or,  if  it  is,  it  is  placed  in  the 
territoiy  of  the  Allobrpges,  which  is  fidse.  [G.,L.] 

CATII,  a  people  in  Greek  Dlyria,  between  the 
rivers  Panyasns  and  Genusus.     (Liv.  xliv.  30.) 

C AYSTER,  CAYSTRUS  (KaOarpos,  and  Ko^tr- 
rpioT,  H(Mn.  //.  ii.  461  ;  Kara-Su  and  Kutachuk 
Meinder,  ixcLitUe  Maeander),  a  river  of  Lydia,  which 
lies  between  the  basin  of  the  Heimus  on  the  north, 
and  that  of  the  Maeander  on  the  south.  The  basin 
of  the  Cayster  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  either  of 
these  rivers,  for  the  Cogamus,  a  southern  branch  of 
the  Hermus,  approaches  very  near  the  Maeander, 
and  thus  these  two  riven  and  the  Mgh  lands  to  the 
west  of  the  Cogamus  completely  surround  the  basin 
of  the  Cayster.  The  direct  distance  from  the  source 
of  the  Cayster  to  its  mouth  is  not  more  than  seventy 
miles,  but  the  windings  of  the  river  make  the  whole 
length  of  course  considerably  more. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Cays- 
ter is  the  Messogis  or  KetUxneDagh,  The  road  which 
led  from  Physcus  in  Caria  [Caria]  to  the  Maeander, 
was  continued  from  the  Maeander  to  Tralles;  from 
Tralles  down  the  valley  of  the  l^laeander  to  Mag- 
nesia; and  from  Magnesia  over  the  hills  to  Ephesus 
in  tlie  valley  of  the  Cayster.  From  Magnesia  to 
Ephesus  the  distance  was  120  stadia  (Strab.  p. 
663).  The  northeni  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the 
Cayster  is  the  magnificent  range  of  Tmolus  or  Ki- 
nlja  Mfita  Tagk^  over  the  western  or  lower  part  of 
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which  runs  the  road  (320  stadia)  from  Ephesus  to 
Smyrna.  Strabo's  notice  of  the  Cayster  is  veiy  im- 
perfect According  to  Pliny  the  high  lands  in  which 
it  rises  are  the  "  Cilbiana  juga  "  (v.  29),  which  must 
be  between  the  sources  of  the  Cayster  and  the  valley 
of  the  Cogamus.  The  Cayster  receives  a  large  body 
of  water  from  the  Cilbian  hills,  and  the  slopes  of 
Messogis  and  Tmolus.  Pliny  seems  to  mean  to  say 
that  it  receives  many  streams,  but  they  must  have  a 
short  course,  and  can  only  be  the  channels  by  which 
the  waters  descend  from  the  mountain  slopes  that 
shut  in  this  contracted  river  basin.  Pliny  names 
one  stream,  Phyrites  (in  Harduin*s  text),  a  small 
river  that  is  crossed  on  the  road  from  Ephesus  to 
Smyrna,  and  joins  the  Cayster  on  the  right  bank  ten 
or  twelve  miles  above  Aiasaluck,  near  the  site  of 
Ephesus.  Pliny  mentions  a  "  stagnum  Pegaseum, 
which  sends  ferUi  the  Phyrites,"  and  this  marsh  secmS 
to  be  the  morass  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus, 
into  which  the  Phyrites  flows,  and  out  of  which  it 
comes  a  considerable  stream.  The  upper  valley  of  tlie 
Cayster  contamed  tibe  Cilbiani  Superiores  and  Infe- 
riores :  the  lower  or  wider  part  was  the  Caystrian 
plun.  It  appeara  that  these  natural  divisions  de- 
termined in  some  measure  the  political  divisions  of 
the  valley,  and  the  Caystriani,  and  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Cilbiani,  had  each  their  several  mints. 
(Leake,  J  sia  Minor,  &c.  p.  257.)  The  lo^rer  valley 
of  the  Cayster  is  a  wide  flat,  and  the  alluvial  soil,  in- 
stead of  being  skirted  by  a  range  of  lower  hills,  as  it 
is  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hermus  and  the  Maeander, 
"  abuts  at  once  on  the  steep  limestone  mountains  by 
which  it  is  bounded."  (Hamilton,  Asia  Minor ,  &c. 
voLi.  p.  541.)  After  heavy  rains  the  Cayster  rises 
suddenly,  and  floods  the  lower  plains.  The  immense 
quantity  of  earth  brought  down  by  it  was  a  pheno- 
menon that  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
Greeks,  who  observed  that  the  earth  which  was 
brought  down  raised  the  plam  of  the  Cayster,  and 
in  fact  had  made  it  (Strab.  p.  691.)  The  allu- 
vium of  the  river  damaged  the  harbour  of  Ephesus, 
which  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.    [Ephesus.] 

The  flat  swampy  level  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster 
appeara  to  be  the  Asian  plain  {"Aatos  kti/x^y)  of 
Homer  (77.  ii.  461),  a  resort  df  wild  fowl.  (Comp. 
Vlrg.  Georg.  i.  383,  Aen.  vii.  699.)  Except  Ephe- 
sus, the  valley  of  the  Cayster  contained  no  great 
town.  Strabo  (p.  627)  mentions  Hypaepa  on  the 
slope  of  Tmolus,  on  the  descent  to  the  plain  of  the 
Cayster.  It  was  of  course  north  of  the  river.  The 
ruins  at  Tgria  or  Tyre,  near  the  river,  and  about  the 
middle  of  its  course,  must  represent  some  ancient 
city.  Metropolis  seems  to  lie  near  the  road  from 
Ephesus  to  Smyrna,  and  in  the  plain  of  the  Phy- 
rites; and  the  modem  name  of  Tourhali  is  supposed 
to  be  a  corruption  of  Metropolis.  (Hamilton.)  fCL.] 

CAYSTRl  CAMPUS  (rh  Kalbarpou  irtBiov)  is 
Strabo's  name  for  the  plain  of  the  Cayster.  Ste^jha- 
nus  («.  r.  Kavarrptoy  vtHoy)  assigns  it  to  the  Ephe- 
sia  or  territory  of  Ephesus,  with  the  absurd  remark 
that  the  Cayster,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  was 
so  called  from  its  proximity  to  the  Catacecaumene 
or  Burnt  Region.  Stephanus  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
KaXi<rrptatf6s ;  but  this  belongs  properly  to  the  people 
of  some  ph&oe,  as  there  are  medals  with  the  legend 
Kawrrpuwuy, 

Xenophon,  in  his  march  of  Cyras  from  Sardis 
{Anab.  i.  2.  §  11),  speaks  of  a  KaJStrrpov  wcdtW. 
Before  coming  here,  Cyrus  passed  through  Celaenae, 
Peltae,  and  Ceramon  Agora.  The  march  from  Ce- 
laenae to  Peltae  is  10  paiasangs;  from  Peltae  to 
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Cerunon  Agoiia,  12  parasangs;  and  from  Ceramon 
Agora  to  the  plain  of  Cajster,  which  Xenophon  calls 
an  inhabited  dty,  was  30  parasangs.  From  the 
plain  of  Cayster,  Cyrus  marched  10  parasangs  to 
Thymbriam,  then  10  to  Tyraeum,  and  then  20  to 
Iconiam,  the  last  city  of  Phrygia  in  the  direction  of 
his  march;  for  after  leaving  Iconinm,  he  entered 
Cap;adocia.  Iconiam  is  Koniyeh,  a  position  well 
known.  Celaenae  is  also  well  known,  being  at  Dee- 
naiTj  on  the  Maeander.  Now  the  march  of  Cyrus 
from  Celaenae  to  Iconium  was  92  paxasangSf  or  2760 
stadia,  according  to  Greek  computation,  if  the  num- 
bers are  right  in  the  Greek  text.  Cyrus,  therefore,  did 
not  march  direct  from  Celaenae  to  Iconium.  He  made 
a  great  bend  to  the  north,  for  the  Ceramon  Agora 
was  the  nearest  town  in  Phrygia  to  Mysia.  The 
direct  distance  from  Celaenae  to  Iconium  is  about 
125  English  miles.  The  distance  by  the  route  of 
Cyrus  was  276  geog.  miles,  if  the  Greek  value  of  the 
parasang  is  true,  as  given  by  Xenophon  and  Hero- 
dotus; but  it  may  be  less. 

The  supposition  that  the  plain  of  Cayster  is  the 
plain  through  which  the  Cayster  flows  cannot  be 
admitted;  and  as  Cyrus  seems  for  some  reason  to 
have  directed  his  march  northwards  from  Celaenae 
till  he  came  near  the  borders  of  Mysia,  his  route  to 
Iconium  would  be  greatly  lengthened.  Two  recent 
attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  places  between 
Celaenae  and  Iconium,  one  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (^Be- 
searchea,  &c,  vol.  ii.  p.  198,  &c.),  and  another  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth  (Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sandf  ifCj  p.  24,  &c.).  The  examination  of  these 
two  explanations  cannot  be  made  here  for  want  of 
space.  But  it  is  impossible  to  identify  with  certunty 
positions  on  a  line  cf  road  where  distances  only  are 
given,  and  we  find  no  corresponding  names  to  guide 
us.  Mr.  Hamilton  supposes  that  the  Caystri  Cam- 
pus may  be  near  the  village  of  Chat  Kieuif  "  and 
near  the  banks  of  the  Ebtr  Ghieul  in  the  extensive 
plain  between  that  village  and  Polybotum."  Choi 
Kieui  is  in  about  38^  40'  K.  lat.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
places  the  Caystri  Campus  further  west  at  a  place 
called  Swmeneh^  "  a  high  and  arid  upland,  as  its  an- 
cient name  designates,"  which  is  traversed  by  an  in- 
Bignificiint  tributary  to  the  "  Eber  Goi;*  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's Eher  GhieuL  The  neighbourhood  of  Surmeneh 
abounds  in  ancient  remains ;  but  Choi  Kieui  is  an 
insignificant  place,  without  mins.  Both  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton and  Mr.  Ainsworth,  however,  agree  in  fixing  the 
Caystri  Campus  in  the  basin  of  this  river,  the  Eber 
Ghieulj  and  so  far  the  conclusion  may  be  aoceptod  as 
probable.  But  the  exact  site  of  the  place  cannot  be 
determined  without  further  evidence.  Cyrus  stayed 
At  Caystri  Campus  five  days,  and  he  certainly  would 
not  stay  with  his  troops  five  days  in  a  high  and  arid 
upland.  As  the  plain  was  called  the  Plain  of  Cayster, 
we  may  assume  that  t^ere  was  a  river  Cayster  where 
Cyrus  halted.  One  of  Mr.  Ainswortli's  objections 
to  Mr.  Hamilton's  conclusion  is  altogether  unfounded. 
He  says  that  the  plain  which  Mr.  Hamilton  chooses 
as  the  site  of  the  Caystri  Campus  is  "an  extensive 
plain,  but  very  marshy,  being  in  one  pvt  occupied 
by  a  perpetual  and  laige  lake,  called  EberGol,  and 
mobt  unlikely  at  any  season  of  the  year  to  pre- 
sent the  arid  and  burnt  appearance  which  could  have 
led  the  Greeks  to  call  it  Caustron  or  Caystrus,  the 
burnt  or  barren  plain."  But  the  word  Caystrus  could 
not  mean  burnt,  and  St«phanus  is  guilty  of  origin- 
ating this  mistake.  It  means  no  more  a  burnt  plain 
here  than  it  does  when  applied  to  the  plain  abgve 
Ephesus,    Both  were  watery  places ;  one  we  know 
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to  be  so;  and  the  other  we  may  with  great  proba- 
bility conclude  to  be.  The  medals  with  the  epi> 
graph  Kavarpiayw  may  belong  to  tJiis  place,  and 
not  to  a  city  in  the  valley  of  the  Lydian  Cayster. 
[Caystkr,]  [G.  L.] 

CA'ZECA  (KtxCUa,  Arrian.  Peripl  p.  20;  Anon. 
PeripL  p.  5),  a  town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
280  stadia  firom  Theodosia,  which  has  been  identified 
with  Tasch^KatschiL  (Koler,  Mem.  de  VA  cad.  de  SL 
Petertb.  vol.ix.  p.  670;  Marigny,  Tailbont  Portulan, 
de  la  Mer  Noire^  p>  71 ;  Pallas,  BeUe  in  d.  SidL 
Statthalt  RuteUmds,  vol.  ii.  p.  341.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

CEBA,  a  town  of  Liguria,  mentioned  by  PLny 
(xi.  42.  s.  97)  as  celebrated  for  its  cheeses,  is  evi- 
dently the  modem  Ceoa^  m  the  upper  valley  of  the 
TVmaro,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  near  their 
junction  with  the  Maritime  Alps.         [E.  H.  B.] 

CEBENNA  MONS,  or  CEVENNA,  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally  written  in  the  editions  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  8 : 
also  called  Gehenna,  Plin.  iii.  4 ;  Cebennici  Montes, 
Mela,  ii.  5 ;  t^  Kc/<fierof  hpos,  Strab.  p.  177;  t& 
Ktfifjuya  0pi7,  Ptol.  ii.  8 ;  and  ^  Ke/i/xm},  Strab.  p. 
177 :  CevenneB)y  a  range  of  mountains  in  SoaUiem 
Gallia  which  bounds-the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhone  on 
the  west,  and  separated  Gallia  NarbonensiB  from  the 
part  of  Gallia,  which  is  to  the  west  and  nortii-west. 
Strabo  describes  theCebenna  as  running  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  Pyrenees,  through  the  plain 
country  of  Gallia,  and  terminating  about  the  middle 
of  the  plain  country  near  Lugdunum  (Lyon).  He 
makes  the  length  2000  stadia,  or  250  Soman  miles. 
He  does  not  say  that  it  is  connected  with  the  Py- 
renees, as  some  modem  writers  misunderstand  him ; 
for  he  knew  that  there  was  an  easy  road  from  Nor- 
bonne  by  the  valley  of  the  A  tax  (Aude)  to  Toulouse, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Garonne^  and  to  the  western 
ocean.  This  road  is  in  the  depression  in  which  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  is  made.  He  says  that  the  Ge- 
henna approaches  nearest  to  the  Rhone  at  the  part 
which  is  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Isara  (^Iskre).  Perhaps,  however,  he  included 
the  high  lands  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Audey  which 
bel<mg  to  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  name  Cebenna,  for 
he  mentions  in  order  from  S.  to  N.  the  rivers  Ataz, 
Chris  or  Orbis  (Or6),  and  Araura,  the  Aranris  or 
Araris  (H^rauU),  as  flowing  from  the  Cebenna  into 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  correctly  describes  the  lUi- 
berris  (Tech")  and  Ruscino(re/),  which  are  sooth  of 
the  valley  of  the  Aude  as  flowing  from  the  Pyrenees; 
but  the  Aude  also  has  its  sources  in  the  Pyrenees. 
He  had  not,  however,  a  very  exact  notion  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cebenna. 
He  correctly  describes  the  offsets  or  lower  parts 
(Awtipeiat)  of  the  Cebenna  as  extending  eastward 
towards  the  Rhone.  The  high  mountain  Lesura 
(La  Lozere^  in  the  department  of  LoMre)  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  as  a  district  famed  for  its  cheese 
(xi.  42). 

When  Caesar  commenced  his  winter  campaign  of 
B.C.  52,  he  crossed  the  Cebenna  from  Gallia  Nar> 
bonensis,  then  called  the  Provincia.  He  describes 
the  Cebenna  as  separating  the  Helvii,  who  were  in 
the  Provincia,  from  the  Arvemi,  who  were  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountains.  He  ait  his  way  through 
snow  six  feet  deep  and  surprised  the  Arvemi,  who 
thought  that  the  Cebenna  protected  them  like  a  wall. 
(B.  G.  vii.  8.)  The  steep  side  of  this  rugged  range 
is  turned  towards  the  vulley  of  the  Rlione.  The 
Gallic  tribes  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cebenna  in  the 
Roman  Provincia  were  the  Helvii  and  the  Volcae 
Tectosflges.    On  the  west  side  were  the  Vellavi  and 
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GabaH,  tte  chief  part  of  whose  territoiy  was  in  the 
mountain  regkn  of  the  Gehenna ;  for  the  Gabali 
whom  Caesar  does  not  mention  (JS.  G.  vii.  8)  were 
between  the  Uelvii  and  the  Arverni.  Soath  of  the 
Arremi,  on  the  west  side  ef  the  Gehenna  and  in  the 
basin  of  the  Garonne^  were  the  Ruteni,  the  southern 
part  of  whose  territory,  even  in  Caesar's  time,  was 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  ProTincia. 

The  extent  of  the  mountainoos  oouatry  compre- 
hended under  the  name  Cevennes  is  much  tass  than 
the  Gehenna  of  Strabo.  The  direct  distance  firom 
the  most  southern  source  of  the  Orb  to  La  Loaire 
(489011.  high),  is  about  80  miles.  The  sources  of 
the  ABieTt  a  branch  of  the  Loh^  and  of  the  Lot 
and  the  Tiorn,  branches  of  the  Garonne,  are  in  the 
mounUun  regions  of  the  Lozere^  The  direct  distance 
from  La  Losire  to  Mont  Mezena^  which  is  as  far 
north  perhape  as  we  can  extend  the  name  of  Civennes, 
is  about  45  miles.  Mont  Mezene  (5820  fleet  high), 
near  which  are  the  sources  of  the  ZotVe,  is  nearly  in 
the  latitude  of  the  junction  of  the  Hhone  and  the 
Isere^  where  Strabo  states  that  the  Gehenna  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Rhone.  It  is  true  that  this 
part  of  the  CSvennes  is  nearer  to  the  Rhone  than  any 
part  of  the  range  to  the  south  of  it,  for  the  direction 
of  the  range  is  from  SW.  to  N£.;  but  Strabo,  as 
dready  obserred,  makes  the  Gehenna  extend  further 
north  to  the  latitude  of  Lyon.  [G.  L.] 

CEBRE'NE  (Kf€fHiyri)  or  GEBREN,  a  town  of 
Mysia,  in  a  district  Cebreoia  (KtSpJivla)  There 
was  a  river  Gebren  (K4€fniv),  The  Ethnic  names 
are  Kc^pqy^f,  Kfipjit^fvs,  and  K(€frfivios  (Steph.  s.v. 
Kf^pqrfa);  but  the  Ethnic  name  is  properly  K«- 
€priifuvs,  as  Strabo  has  it.  Gebrenia  was  below 
Dardania,  and  a  plain  country  for  the  most  put. 
It  was  separated  from  the  Scepsia  or  territory  of 
Scepsis  by  the  river  Scamander.  The  people  of 
Scepsis  and  the  Gebrenii  wore  always  quarrelling, 
till  Antigonus  removed  both  of  them  to  his  new  town 
of  Antigonia,  afterwards  called  Alexandria  Troas. 
The  Gebrenii  remained  there;  but  the  Scepsii  ob- 
tained permission  from  Lysimachus  to  go  home 
again.  Strabo  speaks  of  a  tribe  in  Thrace  called 
Gebrenii  (p.  590),  near  a  river  Arisbus ;  but  we 
cannot  conclude  any  thing  from  this  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Gebrenii.  Ephorus,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
history  (quoted  by  Harpocrat.  «.  v.  K4€fnpm)y  says 
that  the  Aeolians  of  Gumae  sent  a  colony  to  Ge- 
bren. The  city  Gebren  surrendered  to  Dercyllidas 
the  Lacedaemonian  (Xen.  BeU.  iiL  I.  §  17),  who 
marched  from  thence  against  Scepsis  and  Gergitha. 
Geographers  have  differed  as  to  the  position  of  Ge- 
brenia. Palaescepsis  was  near  the  banks  of  the 
Aesepos,  and  the  Scepsis  of  Strabo's  time  was  40 
stadia  lower  down  than  Old  Scepsis.  Now,  Old 
Scepsis  was  higher  up  than  Gebrenia,  near  the  high- 
est part  of  Ida,  and  its  territory  extended  to  the 
Scamander,  where  Gebrenia  began.  Again,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Assii  and  the  Gaigareis  was  bounded  by 
Antandria  (on  the  east),  and  the  territory  of  the 
Gebrenii,  the  Neandrieb,  and  the  Hamaxiteis.  Thus 
Gebrenia  is  brought  within  tolerably  definite  limits. 
Leake  (^Atia  Mmor^  p.  274)  supposes  Gebrenia  to 
have  occupied  the  higher  region  of  Ida  on  the  west, 
and  its  plain  to  be  the  fine  valley  of  "the  Mendere  as 
far  down  as  J?n<,  probably  Neandria.  This  seems 
to  agree  with  Strabo's  description.  Leake  also  sup- 
poses tliat  the  town  Gebren  may  be  a  place  called 
Kuekunbt  Tepe,  not  far  from  BaramiUh,  Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarke  found  considerable  remains  at  Kuahunlu  Tepe ; 
but  remains  alone  do  not  identify  a  site.       [G.  L.] 
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CEBRUS.     [CiABRUs  and  Gibrus.] 

GECILlONrCUM  iltm.  Ant,  p.  434 ;  FA  Gae- 
cilio  Vioo :  Bannoa\  a  town  of  Lu^tania,  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary,  as  on  the  great  road  from 
Emerita  to  Gaesaraugusta,  132  M.  P.  from  the 
former ;  but  remarkable  also  on  account  of  the  pre- 
servation in  its  neighbourhood  of  portions  of  the 
Roman  road,  with  some  of  the  milestone.^,  on  one  of 
which  the  number  cxxxi.  is  legible.  (Laborde,  vr»l. 
il  p.  251 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  430.)  [P.  S.] 

GEGRO'PIA     [Athenab,  p.  257,  a.] 

GEGRYPHALEIA  (KfKfwipdktta]  Gecryphalos, 
Plin.:  KyraX  a  small  island  in  the  Saronic  gulf, 
between  Aegiua  and  the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  near 
which  the  Aeginetans  were  defeated  by  the  Corin- 
thians, about  B.C.  458.  (Thuc.  L  105;  Diod.  xi. 
78;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Boblaye, 
JiechercheSf  &c.  p.  63.) 

CE'pREA£(K69pca(,  Kcdpcim:  Etk  KtZptdrns. 
Kt9p€uos)y  a  ci^  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Uecataeiis. 
(Steph.  A  V.  Kc8p««(.)  Lysander  took  the  place,  it 
being  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  fu^o€dp€apoi^  a  mixture  of  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  as  we  may  guppose.  It  was  on  the 
Ceramicus  gulf  in  Caria;  but  the  site  is  unknown. 
(Xen.  ffelL  ii.  1.  §  15.)  [G.  L.] 

GEDREI,  an  Arab  tribe.  m«Dtioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
11),  who  places  them  on  tlie  confines  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  to  the  south,  which  would  correspond  with  the 
northern  port  of  the  modem  district  of  the  Hedjaz. 
Mr.  Foreter  identifie«»  them  with  the  Ganraitae  or 
Cadraitae  of  Arrian,  ihe  Cerd  .nitae  or  Cedranitae  o 
Stephanus,  and  the  Darrae  of  Ptolemy,  and  traces 
their  origin  to  Cedar,  the  Ishmaelite  Patriarch  (Gtn. 
XXV.  13),  represented  by  the  modem  Uarb  nation, 
and  the  modem  town  of  Kedeyre,  (Forster,  Arabia^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  75,  234,  seq.,  238,  seq.)  [G.  W.] 

CEDRISUS  (K€Bpur6s,  Dicaearch.  128;  K4^os, 
Theophrast.  BizL  Plant,  iii.  8.  §  5 :  Kentro9\  a 
mountain  of  Crete,  which  forms  the  SW.  spur  of 
Mt.  Ida.  (Sieber,  Reiae^  vol.  ii.  p.  14;  HoeiOc,  KretOj 
vol.  i.  p.  5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GELADUSSAE,  a  group  of  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Libumia  in  lUyricum  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30),  per- 
hape the  same  as  the  Dysoehidoe  of  Mela  (ii.  7). 
Some  writers,  however,  suppose  that  there  were  no 
islands  or  island  of  this  name*  that  the  name  Cela- 
dnssae  in  Pliny  is  a  corraption  of  Dyscelados  in 
Mela;  and  that  the  latter  is  invented  finnn  an  epithet 
of  Issa  m  a  line  of  Apollonius  Claai  tc  twTKiXMs 
Tt  irol  Ifiitpr^  ritrucia,  ApoII.  Bhod.  iv.  565). 

GELAENAE  (KcAairai:  EOl  KcAaivei^r),  a  city 
of  Phrygia.  Strabo  (p.  57  7)  says  that  the  Maeander 
rises  in  a  hill  Celaenae.  on  which  there  was  a  city  of 
the  same  name  as  the  hill,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  removed  to  Apamda.  [Apameia,  Na  5.] 
Hamilton,  who  visited  the  source  (Rezearchei,  &c. 
vol.  i  p.  499),  says  that "  at  the  base  of  a  rocky  cliff 
a  ccmsiderable  stream  of  water  gushes  out  with  great 
nii»dity."  This  source  of  the  Marsyas,  and  the  cliff 
above  it,  may  have  been  within  the  city  of  Cekienae; 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  Hamilton  that  this  cliff 
could  be  the  acropolis  of  Celaenae  which  Alexander 
considered  to  be  impregnable  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  29 ; 
Curt  iii.  I),  and  came  to  terms  with  the  inhabitants. 
He  supposes  that  the  acropolis  may  have  been  further 
to  the  NE.,  a  lofty  hill  about  a  mile  firam  the  ravine 
of  the  Marsyas  (vol  ii.  p.  366). 

Herodotus  speaks  of  Gehienae  in  describing  the 
march  of  Xerxes  to  Sardis  (b.o.  481).  He  says 
(vii.  26)  that  the  sources  of  the  Maeander  are  here, 
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■nd  tlmae  of  i  ilnun  not  l«>  thin  tlie  MiHiidn-: 
it  ii  nuned  Citairhutn.  and,  [iung  in  the  Agon  i^ 
CeluDu,  Sowi  into  tfae  HueukleT.  Xeaophoo,  ia 
diecrilnni;  the  numb  of  Cpiu(AniA.  i.  2.  §  7),  a.jt 
(hit  Cjnu  had  ■  pdue  at  Celunu,  nod  ■  Ui^ 
pirk,  fall  of  wild  ininub ;  tbe  Uneuidu  Sawri 
thnmgb  the  [ark,  lad  mko  througb  On  dtj,  iti 
.  Mom  being;  in  tbe  palue.  Then  wu  lito  ■  palue 
of  the  PenBui  ]dag  it  CeUaiuie,  a  Btmng  plmoe,  st 
i1h  sonra  cf  tbe  Uwiju,  nnder  Uh  acropolii;  sod 
tbe  MuiTU  Um  flowi  thnvgh  tbe  dlj,  uid  jana 
the  Muander.  Tbe  sourcei  of  the  Mirgyu  sere  in 
■  ca>e,  and  the  wtdlh  of  tbe  river  i>«  25  feet; 
wirbin  CelAenae  perbjpe  he  meuu.  The  Caturbac- 
te»  of  HendMns  ia  cleu-ly  tbe  Muiju  of  Xeoopbon, 
and  the  atreun  which  Hunillm  d«crib«a,  who  iddi, 
"  it  appeared  at  if  it  had  furmerlr  riaeo  in  tbe  centn 
of  a  urai  cavern,  and  that  the  anrrouoding  nxlu 
bad  fallen  in  fiom  the  cliffii  above."  The  descrip- 
tioiu  of  Herodotm  and  Xenopbon,  though  not  the 
aame,  are  perhapa  not  incMosialent.  The  town,  pa- 
lacea,  acropolia,  and  jvka  of  Celaenae  muit  have 
occnjsed  a  larf^  anrhce.  Is  Livy'a  deecHption 
(niriiL  13),  Uie  Uacaader  riaea  in  the  acropolig  of 
Celaenae,  aud  mm  tbraogh  the  middle  of  the  dtj; 
and  tbe  Han}«a,  which  luei  not  far  from  the  lonrcea 
of  tbe  Maeander,  joina  the  Maemder.  When  the 
people  of  CelaAnae  wen  removed  to  rhe  nR^hbonnng 
eite  of  Apameia  Cihotna,  tbej  probably  took  tbe  ma- 
teriala  of  the  old  town  witb  them.  Strabo'a  dt«rip- 
tion  of  the  position  of  Apomcia  ia  not  free  from 
difficult]'.  Ledke  Ihinke  that  it  dnrlj  ippean  from 
Strabo  that  both  tbe  ricers  (Mareyu  and  Maeander) 
n  thrsogh  Celaenae,  and  ilmt  Ihej  imited  in  the 


tbe  tOL     Piaa  attenipCed  to  tak 

a  fort  (Strmb.  p.  670);  and  Artenridorai,  with  otbcr 

ge-^graf^en,  conaideied  tiue  placa,  and  not  Cora- 


ChdmdnA  has  "  a  mug  but  vei7  email  port,  from 
whence  tbe  cmuiera  from  CooitanCinafh  lo  Cjpnu 
embark.'  (Btaufort,  Karajoaiua,  p.  a09.)  Tha 
Tnr^  call  it  (Maar.  None  <£  the  rsnaina  of  Ce- 
lenderia  appear  to  be  dMct  than  the  tailj  period  of 
the  Boman  eoipin.  The  town  **  gaTe  nanw  In  a 
ngica  cdled  Celaideritis  (Plin.  t.  3T),  and  coiDcd 
thoae  lilier  tetradnchma,  *hich  snpplj  acme  of  tbe 
earliest  and  flnst  apecinrana  at  the  numiamalic  ait.* 
(Leak^^(>alfB>Dr,  &c  p.116.)  Then  art  alao 
txaa  ft  tbe  Sjrian  kinga,  and  of  tbe  later  BcmaB 
emptroTi,  witb  the  epgr^ih  KtAxrifftrmr,  [G.  L.] 


in  that  Cela 


ar  Apameia, 
ina  aite  of  which  is  well  fixed.    [Afahkia,  No.  A.] 

It  was  an  tmluck;  gaesi  of  Strabo  (p.  fi79),  and 
it  bad  pieM  of  eljnwlog',  to  aaggest  that  Celaenae 
might  take  its  name  from  the  dark  colour  of  tbe 
rocks,  in  coDBeqoeiKe  of  thdr  being  honit.  Bnt 
Hamiltoo  obeervtd  Ibat  all  tbe  rocka  are,  "  without 
eaception,  of  a  grejiah  white  or  cTeam-cdanred  linw- 
atone^"  The  rock  which  overhangs  tbe  aonrces  of 
the  Maisfas  contains  manj  nnmmnlitea,  and  broken 
fra^ents  of  other  bivalve  sheila.  [G.  L.] 

CELAENUS  TUMULUS  {KtKaaii  AAf»t)i  • 
moantain  in  Cnlilia,  inentiaiied  bj  Ptolemy  (v.  4), 
Booth  of  Pesainus,  probablj.  [G.  L.] 

CE'LEAE.     [pHLiua.] 

CELI£IA  or  CALEIA  (KA(ia),  an  important 
dtj  in  tbe  eoulh-taalem  comer  of  Nancnm  (1^.  ii. 
U.  g3i  Plin.  iii.  !7).  Ia  tome  inscripliona  it  is 
oiled  a  Roman  colony  bj  the  name  of  Caleia  Claudia 
(Ordli,  Imeripl.  n.  501).  and  in  olheii  a  muni. 
dinnm(Orelli.  (.tn.  3020).      "     '        


le  chief  ti 


n  of  a  Sbivoi 


d  Zellia  (Paul.  Diac  iv.  40);  and  it  atill 
bears  tbe  name  of  CUfy.  and  b  ridi  in  ancient 
architectural  retoaina.  (Camp.  Itin.  Anton,  p.  12S ; 
Itin.  Hieroa.  p.560;  Uucbar,  iVortnm,  vol.  L  p. 
161.)  [L.  8] 

CELE'NDERIS    (Kt\rr3tpli :    EA.    Ki?.trSt- 
plngi;  Chtlendreh),  a  town  of  Pamphjiia,  ai  the 

aettiemenl,  which  was  aflemards  o«Dj«ed  bj  tbe 
i<amian>.  (UeU,  i.  13.)  There  was  a  tempk  of 
Juno  near  Uie  town,  and  a  river  It.  which  flowed  bj 
them  to  the  tea.  (Scjnmoa,  quoted  bj  nerodian.) 
It  is  dcscrihea  bj  Taiilua  (Ann.  ii.  80)  as  a  very 
atnmg  plati,  oa  a  high  rock  nearlj  nuimuided  bj 


CELENHA,  a  town  of  Camp 
hj  Virjril  (AtK  vii,  739)  who  apptaii  to  place  it 
(in  conjunction  witb  Bafiae  and  Batulnm)  oo  the 
bordera  of  tbe  Campanian  pbun.  Sarrioa  («/  he.) 
aaja  "  locua  aot  Campaniae,  ncer  JunooL'  Via 
Grid  DO  other  mention  id  it,  and  ita  aitnatica  ii 
unknown.  [E.  B.  B.J 

CELETRUM  (KaitarU).  a  town  of  Orestia  in 
Macedonia,  aitoated  on  a  peninanU  which  ia  sur- 
ronnded  hy  tbe  watera  of  a  lake,  and  ha*  onl;  a 
single  entrance  over  a  narrow  isthmus  which  oj«- 
necti  it  with  the  contlDent  In  tbe  tirat  Uar«- 
dmian  campaign  of  tbe  Romans,  in  B.  c.  SOO,  the 
consul  SuliBCins,  after  having  imwted  this  plate, 
which  tabmittid  to  him,  returned  to  Oasaantia,  and 
from  thence  i^ramed  ApoUonia,  tha  place  trtxa 
which  he  bad  departed  on  thia  eipeditiacL  (Ijv. 
iui.40.)  The  podtiea  is  go  rffnarkable  that  Ibeta 
is  no  difficulty  in  identifjing  it  with  tbe  modern  for. 
tress  of  Kaitorid.  Tbe  lake,  which  bean  Ih*  «un« 
name,  is  about  six  miln  long  and  [bur  broad.  Tbe 
peninsula  is  nearij  four  milee  in  drcnmierenn,  and 
tbe  oDler  point  ia  IM  far  from  the  centr«  of  the 
lake.  The  pment  fortiAcation  of  Kaitnril  onsisu 
only  of  a  wall  acrtu  the  W.  extremity  of  tbe 
isthmus,  which  waa  bnilt  in  the  time  rf  the  Byian- 
tine  empire,  and  has  a  wet  ditch,  making  the  ]«in- 
snla  an  iiUuid.  In  the  middle  of  tbe  wall  ilands  a 
Bqoare  tower,  through  which  ia  the  only  entrance  to 
the  town.  Tbe  rains  of  a  paralld  wall  fiankid 
with  round  towera,  which  m  Byantine  timca  cnascd 
the  peninsDla  from  shore  to  shore,  excloding  all  tbe 
E.  part  of  it,  Btin  divide  tbe  Turkish  and  Greek 
qnarteraoftbe  town.  In  a.  ik  1084  AIomL  todc 
Caatorin  (Ksirra^),  which  was  defended  by  the 
brave  and  fluthfal  BTynuilDs.  (Anna  Conn. ^fenaa, 
fi.  p.  I.tS;  Le  Beau,  Bai  Empin,  vd.  it.  p.  155.) 
Tbe  accnrato  description  of  Castoria,  aa  Cokod 
Leake  (vol,  i,  p.  329)  remaika,  by  Anna  Comaana 
(I,  c)  aiiowa  that  no  great  change  has  occarred  since 
that  time.  ForUger  (vol.  iii.  p.  IOfi0)sappoaeatbat 
one  of  the  nnioerons  towns  which  derived  thiir 
name  from  Diocletian  [Dioct-ETIANOFOUs]  after- 
wards stood  npon  the  site  of  Cdetrmn,  bat  tbe 
podtiDo)  given  by  Piwi^aB  (^Aii.  ii.  3),  and  ttas 


CEtLAE. 

Itineraries,  to  Diocbtianopolia  are  at  yariance  with 
this  statement.  Oa  the  other  hand,  Celetmm  has 
been  identified  with  the  KcAfluv/Stof  of  Hieroclea. 
(Wesseling  ap,  he, ;  Leake,  Nifrihem  Grteeey  vol.iii. 
p.  330,  vol.  vr.  p.  121.)  [E.  R  J.] 

CELLAE  (KcAAi^,  Hieroel.:  Ostrwo),  a  town  of 
Macedonia  Cooanlaria,  and  a  station  on  the  Via 
Kgioatia  in  Eordaea,  between  Heracleia  and  Edessa 
{p€Mt.  Tah.\  at  a  distance  of  S8  M.  P.  from  the 
hitter  place,  according  to  the  Jertiaalem  Itinerary 
and  th^  of  Antooinus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CELSIUS  (KeAMot),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  5),  between  the  Tnasis  aestuary 
(Todttivis  cjf(rxv(r{s)  and  the  Taezalum  Promontory. 
The  former  of  these  is  next  in  order  sonthwards  to 
the  Varar  aestuaiy  (^Murray  FiirtK)^  the  Utter  is 
to  the  north  of  the  Deva  (Dee).  Hence  the  Spey  is 
the  likeliest  eqnhralent  to  the  Celnius.      [R.  6.  L.] 

CELSA  (K«A<ra :  Celaensis :  Bo.  at  VdUla  near 
Xd»a\  a  dty  of  the  Ibirgetea,  in  Hispania  Tan»- 
oooensis,  on  the  Iberoa,  which  was  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  Under  the 
Romans,  it  was  a  ool(niy,  with  the  snraame  Vietrix 
Jtdioj  and  it  belonged  to  the  conveotus  of  Caesar- 
augnsta.  Several  H  its  coins  ara  extant,  belonging 
to  the  reip:oa  of  Angustos  and  Tiberius.  (Stnb.  tii. 
p.  161;  PliB.iii.3.  s.4;  PtoL  iL  6.  §68;  Maica, 
Hisp.  iL  28  ;  Florez,  Esp,  S.  vol.  xxx.  p.  39,  MecL 
de  E^p,  voL  L  p.  349,  voL  iL  p.  638,  voL  iii.  pi  45 ; 
Mionnet,  voL  L  p.  37,  SappL  vol.  L  p.  75 ;  Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  pp.  44,  fbU.)  [P.  S.] 

CELTAE.    [Gauia.] 

CELTIBEIUA  (KcAn^q^o,  Polyb.,  Strab., 
C««s.^  Liv.  &c.:  Eth,  Celtiber,  pi.  Celtiberi,  KcA- 
riSftpMs^  was  the  name  of  a  large  inland  district  of 
Spain,  comprising  the  central  pUteaa  (medm  inter 
Sio  mana^  Liv.  zxvilL  1),  wbich  divides  the  basin 
•f  the  Ibenis  {Ehro)  from  the  rivers  flowing  to  the 
W.,  and  eorrespondmg  to  the  SW.  half  of  ^ro^on, 
nearly  the  whole  of  C^mmca  and  Sona^  and  a  great 
part  of  ButrgoM,  These  were  aboat  the  limits  of 
Celtiberia  Piroper;  but,  the  name  was  nsed  in  a 
much  wider  sense,  through  the  power  which  the 
Celtiberians  obtained  over  the  surrounding  tribes ; 
HO  that,  for  example,  Polybins  made  it  extend  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  Anas  ((Tvadiafia)  even  to  ihose 
of  the  Baetis  ((rMK&iZjMmp  t  Strab.  iiL  p.  148), 
and  he  mentiona  the  mountain  range  which  reaches 
the  sea  above  Saguntum,  as  the  boundary  of  Iberia 
and  Celtiberia.  (Polyb.  iii.  17.  §  2.)  So  we  find 
hoth  HemeroBcoi»am  on  the  Pr.  Dianium  (C.  S, 
Jfartiii),  and  Gastulo  on  the  Baetis,  named  as  in 
Celtiberia.  (Artenudor.  apu  Steph.  B.  s.  o.  'Hfitpo- 
^Kcmiimt ;  Pint  Sertor.  3.)  In  fiict,  it  would  seem 
that,  under  the  Bomans,  Celtiberia  was  often  nsed 
as  a  teem  equivalent  to  Hispania  Citerior  (excepting, 
perhaps,  tlw  N£.  part,  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Ebio),  and  that,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  hitter 
were  extended,  so  was  the  signification  of  the  former. 
(Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  36 ;  Solin.  23 ;  Sahnas.  ad  Solm. 
y.  197  ;  Ukert,  voL  iL  pt.  I.  p.  305.) 

The  Celtiberians  were  believed  to  have  originated 
in  a  union  of  the  indigenous  Iberians  with  Celts 
from  Gaul,  who  were  the  earliest  foreign  invaders  of 
the  peninsula,  and  whose  union  gave  rise  to  a  nation 
distinguished  by  the  best  qualities  of  both  peoples, 
and  which  speedily  became  great  and  powerful  (Diod. 
T.  33 ;  Stnb.  L  p.  33,  iii.  pp.  158, 162 ;  Appian.  Bitp. 
2 ;  £*ncan.  iv.  9 :  -^ 

"  Profugique  a  gente  vetnsta 
GaUonun  Celtae  miscentes  nomen  Hiberia : " 
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oomp.  Celtici;  and,  on  the  whole  subject,  see 
Hispania.) 

Strabo  (iiL  p.  162)  describes  th«r  country  as 
commencing  cm  the  SW.  side  of  M.  Idubeda,  which 
divided  it  firom  the  basin  of  the  Ebro.  It  was  laige 
and  irr^ular,  the  greater  part  of  it  bemg  rugged 
and  intersected  with  rivers;  for  it  contained  the 
sources  of  all  the  great  rivers  which  flow  W.  across 
the  peninsula,  the  Anab,  Tagus,  and  Durius,  ex- 
cept the  Baetis,  and  this  too,  as  we  have  seen,  b 
assigned  by  Polybius  to  Celtiberia.  The  Celtiberi 
were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Beromes  and  the 
Bardyitae  or  Varduu  ;  on  the  W.  by  some  of  the 
AsTUBES,  Callal'd  [Gallaeci],  Vaccaei,  Yet- 
TOMES,  and  Carpetani;  on  the  S.  by  the  Orktani 
and  by  those  of  the  Bastetami  and  Edetahi  who 
inhabit  M.  Obospeda  ;  and  on  the  E.  by  M.  Idu- 
beda. This  description  appUes  to  the  Celtiberi  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  name.  Th^  were  divided, 
he  adds,  into  four  tribes,  of  yrhom  he  only  mentions 
two,  the  Areyacae,  who  were  the  most  powerful, 
and  the  Lusones.  Pliny  (iiL  3.  s.  4)  mentions,  as 
Celtiberians,  first  the  Arevacae  (  CeUiberi  Arevacae), 
and  afterwards  the  Pelendones  (JPdendonu  Cel- 
Hberortmtj  quaiuor  populu,,  fucnan  Numantim 
clariz  where  it  is  doubtftil  whether  the  IV.  populis 
refers  to  Pelendonet  or  CelUberorum  ;  if  to  the 
former,  he  disagrees  with  Strabo  and  others,  who 
assign  Numantia  to  the  Arevacae).  The  Belli 
and  the  Tiin  (or  Dittani)  are  also  mentioned  as 
Celtiberian  peoples  (Polyb.  xxxv.  2 ;  Ap]Han.  ffisp. 
44).  Ptolemy  uses  the  name  in  a  narrower  sense : 
his  Celtiberi  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arevacae 
(whom  he  places  S.  of  the  Pelendones  and  Berones), 
on  the  W.  by  the  Garpetani,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Oretani,  and  on  the  E.  by  tfa»  Lobetani  and  Ede- 
lanL 

The  nature  of  the  conntxy  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  combined  to  prevent  their  having  many  con- 
siderable cities ;  and  on  this  gsonnd  Strabo  charges 
Polybius  with  gross  exaggemtbn  in  stating  that 
Tiberius  Gracchus  destroyed  800  cities  of  the  Celti- 
berians (xxvi.  4),  a  number  which  oenld  only  be  made 
up  by  counting  every  petty  fort  taken  in  the  war 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  163).  The  chief  cities,  besides  Nu- 
makha,  Seoeda,  and  Pallantia,  and  others  which 
belonged  to  the  Arevacae,  Berones,  and  Pelen- 
dones, were  the  following : — The  capital  was  Seoo- 
brioa,  which  some  identify  with  the  Segeda  j  nst  named, 
and  with  the  Segestaca  of  Livy  (xxxiv.  17).  On  the 
great  road  which  ran  W.  from  Caesaraugusta  {Zani- 
goza)  to  Asturica  (/tm.  Ant  pp.  442,  443),  were: 
37  M.  P.,  Caratib;  18  M.  P.  TuRiAflO  (Tovpicurd, 
PtoL  L  e.,  Tartaona) ;  and,  on  a  branch  road  from 
Tmriaso  to  Caesaraugusta  were :  20  M .  P.  from  the 
former  Balbio  or  Belliso  (camp.  Itm.  p.  451  :  at 
or  near  Bcria) ;  and,  20  M.  P.  from  Balsio,  and  16 
from  Caesaraugusta,  Allobon  or  Alavona  ('AAov- 
Snrai  Alagon^  PtoL  ii.  6.  §  67),  which  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  the  Vascones.  On  the  road  leading  SW. 
from  Caesaraugusta  to  Toletnm  and  Emerita  were : 
16  M.  P.  from  Caesaraugusta,  Skgontia  (at  or 
near  Epild),  apparently  the  Segontia  which  belonged 
to  the  Arevacae^  and  to  be  distinguished  frmn  the 
other  Segontia,  to  be  mentioned  directly  (/tm.  AnL 
pp.  437,  439)  :  14  M.  P.  further,  Nbbtobbioa 
(lUn.  IL  cc.  ff€pr6€piya,  PtoL  /.  c:  Ahumiay,  then 
21  M.  P.,  Bilbius,  and,  24  M.  P.,  Aquae  Bil- 
BiTANORUM;  then,  16  M.  P.,  Arcobrioa;  then, 
23  M.  P.,  Seqontia  (Siffuenza),  apparently  the 
,  SegmtHa  Cdtiberum  of  Livy  (xxxiv.  19) ;  then  23 
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M.  P.  Caesada  (K4aa6a  fl  Kodtra^a,  Ptol.  I  c),  at 
or  near  Brihuega  on  the  Tajtma,  24  M.  P.  from 
Arriaca  of  the  Carpbtani.  Another  road  ran 
south  throogh  M.  Idubeda  from  Caesaraus;nsta  to 
Laminium  near  the  source  of  the  Anas  {itm. 
AnL  p.  447),  on  which  were :  28  M.  P.,  Sermo 
(Muelf);  Carae  {Carmena);  10  M.  P.,  Agiria 
(Daroca);  6  M-  P.  Albonica  (probably  Puerta 
de  Daroca) ;  25  M.  P.  Urbiaca,  seemingly  the 
Urbicna  of  Livy  (xi.  16 ;  but  the  reading  is  un- 
certain, see  Diakenborch,  ad  he, :  now  Molina^ 
Lapie;  others  identify  it  with  Alcaroches  or  Ckeca); 
20  M.  P.  Valebonoa  or  Valeponga  (Valsolebn, 
Lapie;  Vol  de  Meca,  Cortes);  40  M.  P.  Ad 
PuTKA  (^Cuenca,  Lapie);  32  M. P.,  Saltici  (5. 
Maria  dd  CampOy  Lapie;  Jorquera^  Cortes);  16 
M.  P.,  Paribtinis  {S.  Clemente^  Lapie ;  Chinchilla^ 
Cortes) ;  22  M.  P.  Libisosia  (Leeuza),  14  M.  P. 
from  tlie  source  of  the  Anas :  but  the  last  place  very 
likely  belonged  to  the  Oretani.  Among  the  cities 
not  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  were  :  Ekoavica 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4  :  'EpyaovtKa^  Ptol.  I.  c.)  or  £r- 
gavia  (Liv.  zL  50),  a  municipinm  belonging  to  the 
conventos  of  Caesaraugusta  (coins  ap.  Florez,  Afed. 
de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  426  ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  43,  Supph 
vol.  i.  p.  86  ;  Sestini,  p.  145 ;  Eckhel,  voL  i.  p.  50; 
Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  382,  No.  9),  the  considerable 
ruins  of  which,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gwidida 
and  the  Tagus,  are  called  SaiUaoer  (Morales,  Antig. 
p.  102  ;  Florez,  Etp.  S.  vol.  vii.  p  61) ;  Bursada, 
(BovfKroda,  Ptol.  /.  c),  near  the  last  place  (coins 
ap,  Sestini,  Med,  Ttp,  p.  1 13) ;  Cbntobrioa,  near 
Nertobriga,  if  not  the  same  place  [Nertobrioa]  : 
Attacux:  Contrbbia:  Compleoa:  Valeria 
(OvoAcpfo,  Ptol.  Valera  la  ViejOj  in  a  very  strong 
position  near  the  Sucro,  Jucar,  S.  of  Cuenca,  Ru.), 
a  Roman  colony,  belonging  to  the  conventus  of  New 
Carthage  (Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  4 :  Florez,  £i^.  S.  viii. 
p.  198,  comp.  V.  p.  19,  vii.  p.  59);  Egelasta 
(Aci^TO,  Ptol.) ;  OciLis  COifiAcj),  the  Roman  head- 
qnarters  in  the  Celtiberian  war,  probably  in  the  SE. 
of  the  country  (Appian.  ffitp.  47,  foil.);  Bki> 
BiNUM :  Mbdiolum  (MtdloXov)  in  the  N.,  and 
CoXDABORA  (Ko^WSopo),  ISTONIUM  ('I<rr<Jvioi'), 
Alaba  ^AAaSa),  Libana  (At^ova),  and  Uroesa 
(OtfpKco-a),  in  the  S.  are  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
(l  c.) ;  MoNDA  and  Cbrtima,  on  the  borders  of 
Carpetania,  near  Alces,  only  by  Livy  (xl,  46),  and 
Bblqeda  (BcAt^Sii)  or  Belgida,  only  by  Appian 
(^Hiap.  44)  and  Orosius  (v.  23).  There  are  also  a 
number  of  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilbilis, 
only  named  by  Martial;  such  as  the  mountains 
Calvus  and  Badavero,  and  the  towns  or  villages  of 
Boterdum,  Platea  on  the  Salo,  Tutela,  "  chores  Rix- 
amarum,"  Cardua,  Peteron,  Rigae,  Petnsiae,  and 
others,  for  the  barbarous  sound  of  which  to  Roman 
ears  he  feels  it  necessary  to  apologize  "  Celtiberis 
haeo  sunt  nomina  crassiora  terris.''  (Martial,  i.  49, 
iv.  55,  xii.  18,  &c)  For  the  list  of  dties  compare 
Ukert,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  pp.  458—464.) 

Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Celtiberians, 
besides  the  notices  in  Strabo  and  other  writers,  we 
have  an  elaborate  account  by  Diodorus  (v.  33,  34). 
As  warriors  they  attained  the  highest  renown  by 
their  long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans. 
They  were  equally  distinguished  as  excellent  cavalry, 
and  as  powerful  and  steady  infantry,  so  that,  when 
their  cav^ry  had  defeated  that  of  the  enemy,  they 
dismounted  and  engaged  the  hostile  infantry  (comp. 
Polyb.  Fr.  HisL  13).  Their  favourite  order  of  battle 
was  the  wedg»-shaped  column,  in  which  they  were 
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almost  irresistible  (Liv.  zL  40).  They  sang  as 
they  joined  battle  (Liv.  zxiii.  16).  Their  weapona 
were  a  two-edged  sword  of  the  finest  temper  [Biu> 
BiLis],  and  the  still  national  dagger  (comp.  Polyb. 
Fr.  Hist.  14;  Strab.  iii.  p.  154);  their  dcfenavc 
armour  consisted  of  a  bronze  helmet,  with  a  purple 
crest,  of  greaves  made  of  plidted  hiur,  and  a  rotund 
wicker  buckler  (trvpria),  or  the  light  bat  largo 
Gallic  targe.  A  rough  bhick  blanket,  of  wool  not 
unlike  goats*  hair,  formed  their  sole  dress  by  day, 
and  at  night  they  slept,  wrapped  up  in  it  upon  the 
bare  ground.  They  were  particularly  attentive  to 
cleanliness,  with  the  exception  of  the  strange  custom, 
which  is  ascribed  also  to  the  Cantabri,  of  washing 
with  urine  instead  of  water.  Though  cruel  to  cri- 
minals and  enemies  (comp.  Strab.  ilL  p.  155),  tii^ 
are  gentle  and  humane  to  strangers;  and  those  of 
them  whose  invitations  are  accepted  are  deemed 
favourites  of  the  gods.  Their  food  consists  in  aWn- 
dance  of  various  meats;  and  they  drink  must  (olre- 
fUKirof  ir6futri)y  their  country  supplying  plenty 
of  honey,  and  wine  being  imported  by  merchants. 
Though  the  country  was  generally  mountainous  and 
sterile,  it  contained  some  fertile  valleys,  and  the 
prosperity  of  some  few  of  the  cities  is  exonplified 
by  the  cases  of  Bilbius,  and  especially  Numan- 
TLA.  It  is  thus  tiiat  we  must  explain  the  state- 
ment  of  Diodorus  respecting  the  excellence  of  their 
country,  and  tlie  large  tribute  of  600  talents  which, 
according  to  Poseidonius,  M.  Marcellus  exacted  frooi 
the  country  (Strab.  iii.  p.  162).  As  to  their  religion, 
Strabo  says  that  the  Celtiberians  and  some  of  their 
neighbours  on  the  N.  celebrated  a  festival  to  some 
nameless  deity  at  the  time  of  tiie  full  mooo,  assem- 
bling together  in  their  fieunilies,  and  dancing  all 
night  long  (iii.  p.  164).  Several  other  pdnts  in 
Strabo's  description  of  tiie  manners  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  N.  may  be  regarded  as  applying  to 
the  Celtiberians  among  the  rest.    [HisPAinA.] 

The  Celtiberians  are  renowned  in  history  for  their 
long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans.  They 
had  been  subdued  by  Hannibal  with  great  difficulty. 
In  the  Second  Punio  War,  after  giving  important 
aid  to  the  Carthaginians,  they  were  induced  by  the 
generosity  of  Scipio  to  accept  the  alliance  of  Rome; 
but  yet  we  find  a  body  of  them  serving  the  Car- 
thaginians as  mercenaries  in  Africa.  (liv.  zzv. 
33,  zzvi.  50 ;  Polyb.  xiv.  7,  8.)  But  the  cruelty 
and  avarice  of  later  governors  drove  them,  in  b.  a 
181,  into  a  revolt,  which  was  appeased  by  the  mili- 
tary prowess  and  the  generous  policy  of  the  elder 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  b.  c.  179.  The  resistance  of 
the  city  of  Seobda  to  the  demands  of  Rome  led  to 
a  fresh  war  (b.c.  153),  which  was  conducted  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans  with  varying  success  by 
M.  Marcellus,  who  would  have  made  peace  with  ttie 
Celtiberians;  bnt  the  Senate  required  their  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  The  diversion  created  in  Lusi- 
tania  by  Viriathus  caused  the  Celtiberian  war  to 
languish  till  b.  c.  143,  when  the  great  war  with 
Kumantia  began,  and  was  not  concluded  till  B.C. 
133.  [NuMAKTiA.]  In  spite  of  tliis  great  blow, 
the  Celtiberians  renewed  the  war  under  Sertorins; 
and  it  was  only  after  his  fiedl  that  they  bi^an  to 
adopt  the  Roman  language,  dress  and  manners. 
(Polyb.  xzxv.  1,  et  seq. ;  Liv.  zxi. — zzviii.  pasam; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  151.)  [P.  S.] 

cextica.    [Galua.] 'r.'* .        '»  :       >f 

CE'LTICA,  CE'LTICI  (^  KtXrM^,  ol  K*X- 
TtKot)^  in  Hispania.  The  repeated  occnrrenoe  of 
these  names  in  the  geography  of  Spain  is  at  once 
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accounted  for  by  the  tradition  that  the  population  of 
the  peninsala  contained  a  large  Celtic  element 
[Celtiberi;  Histaivia]. 

1.  Cdticety  the  general  and  at  first  very  vague 
name  for  the  whole  NW.  of  Europe,  is  appUed  spe- 
cifically to  Spain,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of 
Iberia  was  sometimes  extended  to  Gaul.  But  the 
more  particular  reference  of  the  term  Celtica  in 
Spain  was  to  the  northern  and  central  portion  of  the 
peninsula.  (AristoU  de  Mtmd,  L  p.  850,  du  Val ; 
£phor.  ap.  Strab.  iv.  p.  199,  Fr.  43,  Didot;  Sc^yinn. 
Ch.  168,  foil.;  Eratosthenes  ap.Stnb. IL  p.  107, gives 
a  like  extent  to  the  TaXarai.') 

2.  Strabo  mentions  a  tribe  of  Celtici  in  the  S.  of 
Luutania,  as  inhabiting  the  country  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Anas,  from  the  point  where  the  latter 
river  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  S.,  that  is,  in  the 
S.  of  Alemiejo.  (But  the  district  was  also  partly 
peopled  by  Lnsitanians.)  Their  chief  city  was  Co- 
NiaroROis:  another  was  Pax  Augusta.  On  the 
authority  of  Polybius,  he  connects  these  Celtici 
with  the  TuKDUU,  in  kindred  as  well  as  proximity. 
(Strab.  iii.  pp.  139, 141, 151 ;  Polyb.  xxxiv.  9.  §  3.) 

3.  Pliny  extends  these  Celtici  into  Baetica.  The 
country  called  Baeturia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Anas,  is  divided,  he  says,  into  two  parts  and  two 
nations,  the  Celtici,  who  border  on  Lusitania,  and 
belong  to  the  conventus  of  Hispalis,  and  the  TuR- 
DUU,  whose  frontier  extends  along  Tarraconensis  as 
well  as  Lusitania,  and  whose  judicial  capital  is  Cor- 
duba.  He  considers  these  Celtici  to  have  migrated 
from  Lusitania,  which  he  appears  to  regard  as  the 
original  seat  of  the  whole  Celtic  population  of  the 
peninsula,  including  the  Celtiberians,  on  the  ground 
of  an  identity  of  sacred  rites,  language,  and  names 
of  cities;  the  latter  in  Baetica,  bearing  epithets  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  in  Celtiberia  and  Lusi- 
tania. (Plin.  iiL  1.  s.  3:  this  seems  to  be  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage,  supptnted  by  the  names  of  the 
cities  mentioned;  but  the  phrase  "  Celticos  a  CeUi- 
beris  ex  Lusitania  advenisse  manifestum  est"  is 
difficult  to  interpret  precisely).  The  cities  referred 
to  are  Seria  Fama  Julia,  Nkrtobrioa  Concordia 
Julia,  Seoioa  Restituta  Julia,  Ucultuniacux  or 
Curioa,  Laconimubois  Constantia  Julia,  Tereses 
Fortunales,  and  Callenses  Emanici:  the  last  two 
names  are  those  of  the  inhabUantt;  of  the  citieSj  the 
former  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  latter  is  called 
Calektux.  The  other  cities  of  Celtica,  as  Pliny 
calls  the  district,  were  Acikipo,  Arunda,  Ardci, 
TtjROBBioA,  Laotigi,  Salpesa,  Saeponr,  Se- 
Rippo.  In  like  manner  Ptolemy  mentions  the 
Celtici  in  Baetica  (Boirurof  KcXtikoQ  and  assigns 
to  them  the  cities  of  Aruci,  Amnda,  Curgia,  Aci- 
nippo,  and  Vama  (OfKct/ta),  all  but  the  last  being 
inclnded  in  PUny's  list.  (Ptol.  il  4.  §  15.)  Of  the 
above  names,  those  ending  in  briga  indicate  a  Celtic 
(fialect;  and  the  remark  applies  to  many  other  parts 
of  Spain. 

4.  Celtici  are  again  found  in  the  extreme  NW.  of 
Spain,  in  Gallaecia,  about  the  promontory  of 
Nerium  (C  Fimsterre)^  which  was  also  called 
Celticitm,  in  the  very  same  district  as  the  Arta- 
BKi,  whom  Mela  expressly  calls  a  Celtic  people. 
(Strab.  iii  p.  153;  Mela,  iii.  1 ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv. 
20,  22.  8.  34,  35.)  Strabo  regards  these  Celtici  as 
sprung  from  those  upon  the  Anas;  and  relates  how 
they  marched  northwards  with  the  Turduli,  but  quar- 
relled, and  separated  from  them  at  the  river  Limaea 
(^Limd),  Mela  places  the  Celtici  along  the  whole  W. 
coast  up  to  this  Celtic  promontory.    Pliny  refers 
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these  Celtici  to  the  conventus  of  Lucus  August! 
(iii.  3.  s.  4.),  and  mentions  the  tribes,  Celtici  Neriae 
and  Celtici  Praesamarci  (iv.  20.  s.  34).        [P.  S.] 

CELTICOFLA'VU,  a  city  of  the  Vettones  in 
Spain,  on  the  borders  of  Lusitania,  at  Ti/rreciUa  de 
aldea  Tejeuia,  near  Salamanca^  cmly  known  by  in- 
scriptions, but  deserving  of  mention  for  the  compo- 
sition of  its  name,  indicating  Celtic  origin  and  Roman 
patronage.  [P.  S.] 

CEL'TICUM  PROMONTORIUM.     [Celiici.] 

CELURNUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
as  the  station  of  the  second  wing  of  the  Asti.     Ge- 
nerally identified  with  Walwick  QhetUr*  in  North-  ;^ 
umberland  per  Imeam  vaUL  Jr.  G.  L.] 

CELYDNUS.     [Epeirus.] 

CEMA,  an  Alpine  mountain  which  Pliny  (iii.  4) 
names  as  the  source  of  the  Varus  ( Var)  r  but  it 
does  not  appear  what  mountain  he  means.    [G.  L.] 

CEMENE'LIUM  (KcAifWAiov,  Ptol. :  £th.  Ce- 
menelensis,  Inscr. :  Cfmitz\  a  town  of  Ljguria,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  It  was  only  about 
two  miles  distant  from  Nicaea,  on  a  hill,  rising 
above  the  torrent  of  the  Paulo,  or  Paglume^  and  six 
miles  firom  the  river  Varus,  which  formed  the 
boundary  of  Liguria.  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  term 
it  the  chief  city  of  the  Vediantii,  apparently  a 
Gaulish  tribe,  though  it  was  necessarily  included  in 
Liguria  as  long  as  the  Varus  was  considered  the 
limit  between  Italy  and  Gaul.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  43.)  At  a  later  period  this  limit 
being  fixed  at  the  Tropaea  Augnsti,  on  the  pass  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  CemeneUum  and  Nicaea  were 
both  included  in  Gaul.  (J tin.  Ant  p.  296.)  It  was 
thenceforth  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
"Praeses  Alpium  Maritimarum"  {Notit.  Bign.  ii. 
p.  72),  and  was  perhaps  the  seat  of  his  government. 
Numerous  inscriptions,  as  well  as  other  ancient 
relics,  prove  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance 
under  the  Roman  Empire:  and  it  seems  probable 
that  it  was  frequented  by  wealthy  Romans,  as  Nice 
is  at  the  present  day,  on  account  of  the  mildness 
and  serenity  of  its  climate  in  winter.  The  hill  of 
Cimiez  is  now  occupied  by  gardens  and  olive- grounds, 
but  still  retiuns  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  in 
tolerable  preservation,  but  of  small  size :  near  it  are 
some  other  Roman  ruins,  apparently  those  of  a 
temple  and  of  Thermae.  The  destruction  of  Ceme> 
nelium  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lombards.  It 
was  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Arelate 
and  Narbo,  which  passed  direct  from  the  Tropaea 
August!  {Turbia)  to  Cemenelinm,  and  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Varus,  leaving  Nicaea  on  the  left. 
(Roubaudi,  Nice  et  ses  Environs ^  pp.  54 — 67. 
Turin,  1843.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CENABUM.     [Genabum.] 

CENAEUM  {J^vvAQV,  Lith6dha\  a  promontory 
of  Eubdt'a,  forming  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  opposite  the  Malic  gulf.  On  this 
promontory  was  a  temple  of  Zeus,  who  was  hence 
called  Cenaeus.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  444, 446 ;  Thuc.  iii. 
93;  Ptol.  iu.  15.  §  23;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21 ;  Liv. 
xxxvi.  20 ;  Hom.  Jlymn.  tn  ApoU.  219  ;  Soph. 
Track.  238,  753;  Ov.  Met.  ix.  136.) 

CE'NCHREAE  (K«7xp«o/:  Eth,  Kryxp«<i"»0- 
1.  A  city  of  the  Troad,  "  in  which  Homer  lived  while 
he  was  inquiring  of  the  things  that  concerned  the 
Troes,"  as  Stephanus  («.  v.  Ktyxptai)  says.  Another 
tradition,  of  no  more  value,  makes  it  the  birthplace 
of  Homer.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  "Ofiripos.)  The  site  of 
Cenchreae  is  supposed  to  be  a  place  called  Tshiffri, 
where  there  are  remainsi  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
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Metidere  (the  Scaniander),  lower  down  than  the 
supposed  niins  of  Cebreoe  [Cebbenia],  and  near 
thobe  of  Neandria.  [G.  L.] 

2.  A  town  in  the  Argeia,  sooth  of  Argos,  and  on 
the  road  from  the  latter  citj  to  Tegea.  Paosanias 
says  that  it  was  to  the  right  of  the  Troehus 
(rpSxos),  which  mast  not  be  regarded  as  a  place, 
but  as  the  name  of  the  carriage  road  leading  to 
Lema.  Near  Cenchreae  Pausanias  saw  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  the  Argives,  who  conquered 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Hjsiae.  The  remains  of 
an  ancient  place,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile 
after  crossing  the  Erasinus  {Kephaldri)^  are  pro- 
bably those  (k  Cenchreae;  and  the  pyramid  which 
lies  on  a  hill  a  little  to  the  right  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  mentioned  by  Fan- 
sanias.  .  [For  description  of  this  pyramid,  see  p 
202.]  It  is  supposed  by  some  writers  tliat  the  Hel- 
lenic ruins  further  on  in  the  mountains,  in  a  spot 
Abounding  in  springs,  called  t^  Ncp^  or  Skaphidakif 
are  those  of  Cenchreae;  and  the  proximity  of  tliese 
ruins  to  those  of  Hysiae  is  in  favour  of  this  view; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  remains  of  the  pyramid 
appear  to  fix  the  position  of  Cenchreae  at  the  spot 
already  mentioned  near  the  Erasinus.  The  words 
of  Aeschylus  {Prom.  676)  —  ti^orov  Ktpxvflas 
[al.  KfyxfifioLs"]  p4os  \ipvr\s  Ibcfnjy  t€  —  would 
cieem  to  place  Cenchreae  near  Lema,  and  the  stream 
of  which  he  speaks  is  perhaps  the  Erasinus.  (Fans. 
ii.  24.  §  7 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  376 ;  Leake,  Morea^  voL  ii. 
p.  343 ;  Boblaye,  RechercheSf  &c.  p.  46 ;  Ross,  Eeisen 
im  FeloponneSf  p.  141,  seq.) 

3.  The  eastern  port  of  Corinth.    [Cobdithu^] 
CENDEVIA.     [Belus.]  ii-C^'l- 
CENICENSES.     [Caenicenses.] 
CENIMAGNI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Caesar 

{B.  (7.  V.  21)  as  having,  along  with  the  Segontiaci, 
Ancalites,  Bibroci,  and  Cassi,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Caesar,  requesting  protection  against  Cassivclnunns. 
They  have  somewhat  gratuitously  been  identified 
with  the  Iceni,  [R.  G.  L.] 

CE'NION  (K«i't«i'),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  4),  as  a  river  between  the 
Tamar  and  the  Lizard  Point.  This  may  mean  either 
the  Grampound  river,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  the 
head  of  Falmouth  Bay,  or  the  Fowey.       [B.  G.  L.] 

CENNATI,  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  people  in 
Cilicia  Trachea.     [Cii.iciA.] 

CENNI  (Ktyvoi),  a  tribe  of  the  Alemanni  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixxvii.  14),  with  whom 
tlie  Romans  carried  on  war  in  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla.  Reimarus  believes  them  to  be  tl'.e  same  as 
the  Chatd,  while  others  are  inclined  to  identify 
them  with  the  Senones  (Scenni,  or  Senni)  men- 
tioned by  Floras  (iv.  12);  but  nothing  certain  can 
be  said.  [L.  S.] 

CENOMANI,  a  Gallic  nation  of  Celtica  whom 
Cae8ar(vii.75)  names  AulerciCenomaiii  [Aulerci]. 
The  position  of  the  several  peoples  named  Aulerci 
was  west  of  the  Camutes,  and  between  the  Seine  and 
the  Loire,  The  Cenomani  occupied  part  of  the  old 
diocese  of  Mansf  and  the  town  of  Mont  in  the  de- 
partment of  La  Sarthe  is  on  the  site  of  the  place 
called  Cenomani  in  tlie  Notitia,  from  the  name  of 
the  people.  As  usual  in  the  case  of  Gallic  chief 
dties,  the  name  of  the  people,  Cenomani,  prevailed 
in  the  later  empire  over  that  of  the  original  name  of 
the  town,  which  however  appears  in  tlie  Table  as 
Subdinnum.  The  Table  gives  two  roads  on  which 
this  name  occurs:  one  passes  from  Caesorodunum 
(^Tours)  through  Subdinnum  to  Alauna  {AUeaunte 
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d  Valogneg);  and  the  other  runs  fix>m  Sobdionnm 
to  Mitricum,  that  is,  Autricum  ((7A<^fre»),  and  to 
Dnrocassio  (^Dreux).  Ptolemy  (ii.  8)  names  the  chief 
city  of  the  Cenomani,  Vindinum.  which  Valesios 
proposes  that  we  should  idter  to  Suindinnm,  a  name 
which  is  nearo"  to  that  of  the  Table. 

The  Cenomani  joined  in  the  great  rising  against 
Caesar  in  b.  c.  52,  under  Verdngetorix.  The  con- 
tingent that  they  sent  to  the  siege  of  Alesia  was  five 
thousand  men  (B.  G.  viL  75).  This  was  one  of  tlie 
migratory  Gallic  tribes  which  at  an  early  period 
crossed  into  Italy;  and  if  the  tradition  recorded  by 
Cato  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23)  is  trae,  that  they  formed 
a  settlement  near  Massilia  {Marseille)^  among  the 
Volcae,  this  may  indicate  the  route  tluit  the  Ceno- 
mani took  to  Italy.  [G.  L.] 

CENOMANI  (^Kemfidvoi,  Strab.  Ptol;  Topofi&oi^ 
Polyb.),  a  tribe  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  occupied 
the  tract  N.  of  the  Padus,  between  the  InsubrK  oa 
the  W.  and  the  Veneti  on  the  £.  Their  territory 
appears  to  have  extended  from  the  river  Addua  to 
the  Athesis.  Both  Polybius  and  Livy  expressly 
mention  them  among  the  tribes  of  Gauls  which  had 
crossed  the  Alps  within  historical  memory,  and  had 
expelled  the  Etruscans  from  the  territory  in  whi<^ 
they  established  themselves  and  subsequently  con- 
tinued to  occupy.  (PoL  ii.  1 7 ;  Liv.  v.  35.)  It  is  re- 
markable that  they  appear  in  history  almost  uniformly 
as  friendly  to  the  Romans,  and  refosing  to  take  part 
with  their  kindred  tribes  against  them.  Thus,  during 
the  great  Gaulish  war  in  b.c.  225,  when  the  B(ni  and 
Insnbres  took  up  arms  against  Rome,  the  Cenomani, 
as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Veneti,  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  repubUc,  and  the  two  nations  to- 
gether furnished  a  force  of  20,000  men,  with  which 
they  threatened  the  frontier  of  the  Insnbres.  (Pol. 
ii.  23, 24, 32;  Strab.  v.  p.  216.)  Even  when  Han- 
nibal invaded  Cisalpine  Gaul  they  continned  faithful 
to  the  Romans,  and  fiunbhed  a  body  of  auxiliaries, 
who  fought  with  them  at  the  battle  of  the  Trcbia. 
(Liv.  xxi.  55.)  After  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  however,  they  took  part  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Gauls  under  Hamilcar  (b.  c.  200),  and  again  a  few 
years  later  joined  their  arms  with  those  of  the 
Insnbres :  but  even  then  the  defection  seems  to  have 
been  but  partial,  and  after  their  defeat  by  the  consul 
C.  Cornelius  (b.c.  197),  they  hastened  to  submit,  and 
thenceforth  continued  faitliful  allies  of  the  Romans, 
(Liv.  xxxi.  10,  xxxiL  30,  xxxix.  3.)  From  Uiis 
time  they  disappear  from  history,  and  became  gra- 
dually merged  in  the  condition  of  Roman  subjects, 
until  in  b.  c.  49  they  acquired,  with  the  rest  d[  the 
Tronspadane  Gauls,  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  36.) 

The  limits  of  the  territory  occupied  by  them  are 
not  very  clearly  defined.  Strabo  omits  adl  notice  of 
them  in  the  geographical  description  of  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  and  assigns  th^r  cities  to  the  Insubres.  Livy 
speaks  of  Brixia  and  Verona  as  tibe  chief  cities  in 
their  territory.  Pliny  assigns  to  them  Cremona 
and  Brixia:  while  Ptolemy  gives  them  a  much 
wider  extent,  comprising  not  only  Bergomum  and 
Mantua,  but  Tridentum  also,  which  was  certainly 
a  Rhaetian  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213 ;  Liv.  v.  35 ; 
Plm.  iii.  19.  s.  23 ;  Ptol.  ui.  I.  §  31.)  It  is  sin- 
gular that  Polybius,  in  one  passage  (ii.  32),  appears 
to  describe  the  river  Clusius  (CAte«e),  as  separating 
them  from  the  Insubres:  but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake.  The  limits  above  assigned  them,  namely, 
the  Addua  on  the  W.,  the  Athesis  on  the  £.,  and 
the   Padus   on   the  S.,  may  be  regarded   as  ap- 
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praxlnuitely  correct  The  Alpine  tribes  of  the  Ca- 
muni  and  the  Triumpilini,  which  bordered  on  them 
on  the  N.|  are  expressly  described  by  Pliny  as  of 
Euganean  race,  and  were  not  therefore  nationally 
connected  with  the  Cenonianif  though  in  his  time  at 
least  united  with  them  fur  adminbtrative  purposes. 

The  topographical  description  of  the  country  of 
the  Cenomani,  as  it  ezbted  under  the  Boman  Empire, 
is  more  conveniently  given  under  \he  general  head  of 
Qallia  GiSALPiNiu  [E.  H.  B.] 

CENTOBRl'GA  (or  ^n-ioa),  a  city  of  the  Celti- 
berians,  in  Hispania  Tarraocoiwsifi,  the  siege  of 
whichf  in  the  Celtibeiian  War^  gave  an  oocanon  for 
a  striJdng  display  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  Me- 
t^llus  (Val.  Max.  v.  1.  §  5).  Floras  (il  17)  relates 
the  same  incident  as  occurring  at  Nbrtobuioa..  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  cities  were  identical    [P.  S.] 

CENTBl'TES  (KevrpiTTjj:  Buhtdn  Chat),  a  river 
dividing  the  mountains  of  the  Carduchians  £ram  the 
slopes  and  pliuns  of  Armenia,  crossed  by  the  Ten 
Thousand  in  their  retreat.  It  is  described  by  Xe- 
nophon  (Anab.  iv.  3.  §  1)  as  200  feet  in  breadth, 
above  their  breasts  in  depth,  and  extremely  rapid, 
with  a  bottom  full  of  slippery  stones.  The  Centrites 
has  been  identified  with  the  Buhtan  ChdSf  an  E. 
affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which  falls  into  that  river  at 
the  Armenian  village  of  TV/,  and  constitutes  at  the 
present  day  a  natural  barrier  between  Kttrdistdn  and 
Armenia.  (Ainsworth,  Trav.  in  the  Traak  of  the 
Ten  Thoutmd,  p.  166;  Koch,  Zttg  der  Zehn  Tau- 
eendf  p.  78;  Chesney,  Exped,  EuphraJU  vol.  i. 
p.  18.)  [E.B.J.] 

CENTRO'NES  (K4vrpv>v9s,  Strab.  p.  204).  The 
Centrooes  were  an  Alpine  people,  who  with  the 
Graioceli  and  the  Caturiges  attempted  to  stop  Caesar 
on  his  passage  over  the  Alpcs  Cottiae  in  b.  c.  58 
(^B.  6=.  L 10)  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  into  the  territory 
of  the  AUobroges.  Caesar  gives  no  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  Centrones.  Pliny  (iii.  20) 
places  the  Centrones  next  to  the  Octodurenses,  that 
is  the  people  of  Octodums  or  Martigny,  The  Oc- 
todurenses are  the  Veragri.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  assigns 
to  the  Centrones  two  towns,  Forum  Claudii  and 
Axima.  Axima  )&AUme  in  the  Tareniain  [Axima]  ; 
and  a  little  place  called  Ceniron  in  the  same  valley 
retains  the  name  of  the  people.  The  Centrones  oc- 
cupied the  Alpes  Graiae  (Ptol.  iii.  1)  which  Pliny 
(xi.  42)  calls  the  Alpes  Centronicae.  In  another 
passage  (xxxlv.  2)  he  speaks  of  copper  mines  "^  in 
Centronum  Alpino  tractu." 

The  pass  through  the  Centrones  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (p.  205).  Those  who  cross  the  Alps  into 
Gallia  from  the  country  of  the  Salassi,  pass  up  the 
great  valley  of  the  Salassi,  the  valley  ofAosta,  which 
has  a  bifurcation :  one  road  passes  over  the  Pennine 
Alps,  and  the  other,  which  is  more  westerly,  through 
the  Centrones.  Both  roads  lead  to  Lugdunum,  Lyon 
(p.  208).  The  road  through  the  Centrones  is  the 
pass  of  the  PetU  St.  Bernard,  These  and  other 
Alpine  tribes  belong  neither  to  Gallia  nor  Italy. 
Strabo  gives  them  a  sepai^ate  description.  But  Pto- 
lemy includes  the  Centrcmes  with  other  Alpine 
peoples  in  Italy.  [G.  L.] 

CENTUMCELLAE  (KtyrovfucdWat,  Procop.: 
CivUa  Vecchia)j  a  town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Etruria, 
between  Pyrgi  and  Graviscae,  and  distant  47  miles 
from  Rome.  It  appears  to  have  owed  its  origin 
entirely  to  the  construction  of  its  magnificent  port 
by  Trajan,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  previous 
existence  of  a  town  upon  the  spot  The  younger 
Fliny  has  left  us  on  account  of  the  construction  of 
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tliis  port :  and  at  a  later  period  Rntilius  gives  a 
poetical  but  accurate  description  of  it,  which  entirely 
coincides  with  its  present  appearance.  It  appears 
to  have  been  almost  wholly  of  artificial  construction, 
and  was  formed  by  a  breakwater  or  artificial  island, 
with  a  mole  running  out  towards  each  extremity  of 
this,  and  leaving  only  a  narrow  entrance  on  each 
side  of  it :  the  basin  within  being  of  nearly  circular 
form,  so  as.  to  constitute  what  Rntilius  calls  a  marine 
amphitheatre.  At  each  end  of  the  breakwater  was 
a  tower,  serving  for  a  lighthouse  as  well  as  for 
defence.  (Plm.  Ep.  vL  31 ;  Rutil.  lUn,  L  237— 
248.)  It  appears  from  Pliny  that  Tn\jan  had  a 
villa  here,  the  existence  of  which  is  again  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  (Lamprid.  Commod,  1) : 
and  by  degrees  a  town  grew  up  aix)und  the  port,  the 
importance  of  which  continually  increased,  as  that 
constructed  by  Trajan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
became  so  choked  vdth  sand  as  to  be  rendered  useless. 
In  the  tune  of  Procopina  Centumcellae  was  a  largo 
and  populous  city,  and  a  place  of  strength  as  a 
fortress  (Procop.  B,  G.  ii.  7) :  on  which  account 
its  possession  was  warmly  contested  between  the 
Goths  and  Byzantine  generals :  it  was  captured  by 
Belisarius,  afterwards  besieged  and  taken  by  Totila, 
but  soon  after  recovered  by  Narses.  (Id.  lb.  iii.  36, 
37,  39,  iv.  34.)  It  continued  to  flourish  till  the 
year  812,  when  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens :  the  remaining  inhabitants  withdrew  into 
the  interior  where  they  founded  a  new  settlement, 
and  the  ancient  city  obtained  on  this  occasion  the 
name  of  Civita  Vecchia,  which  it  has  retained  ever 
since.  It  soon  became  again  inhabited,  and  is  now 
<me  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Roman  States,  with 
a  population  of  about  8,000  inhabitants.  The  walls 
that  surround  the  port  are  based  throughout  on  those 
erected  by  Trajan:  there  exist,  besides,  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  and  nxmnerous  fragments  of  other 
Roman  buildings.  (Dennis's  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  1—4.) 

The  Itineraries  vaiy  considerably  in  regard  to  the 
distance  from  Rome  to  Centumcellae,  as  well  as  the 
intermediate  stations :  the  true  distance  by  the  line 
of  the  Via  Aurelia  was  47  miles :  it  was  5  miles 
from  Castrum  Novum,  erroneously  marked  as  viii. 
in  the  Itin.  Ant  (D*Anville,  AjmL  Geogr.  de  TItalie, 
p.  123  ;  Dennis,  I  c.  p.  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CENTURIONES,  AD,  a  station  in  Gallia,  men- 
tioned in  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  appears  to  be  the 
Ad  Centenarium  of  the  Table.  It  lies  on  a  road 
from  Narbo  {Narborme),  through  Ruscino  (^Ccutel 
or  Tour  de  RoutiUon)  and  Illiberis  (^Ebui)  to  Sum- 
mus  Pyrenaeus  {BeU^arde).  Ad  Centuriones  is 
between  Illiberris  and  Summus  Pyrenaeus,  and  5  M.  P. 
from  Summus  Pyrenaeus.  Its  position,  therefore,  is 
fixed  within  certain  limits,  and  it  is  the  chapel  of 
St.  Martin  sous  le  BouUm,  according  to  Walckenaer, 
a  place  on  the  Illiberris  {fech\  where  there  are  said 
to  be  remains ;  and  this  is  exactly  the  point,  where 
we  must  leave  the  banks  of  this  river  to  ascend  the 
valley  which  leads  to  Bellegarde.  [G.  L.] 

CENTU'RIPA  or  CENTUUIPI  (ri  K€KT«Jptiro, 
Thnc.,  IKod.,  Strab.,  &c ;  Kevro^ptvai,  Ptol. :  Eth. 
KcPTopmyos,  Centuripinus:  Centorbi),  a  city  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  lofty  hiU,  to 
the  SW.  of  Mount  Aetaa,  from  which  it  was  sepa^ 
rated  by  the  valley  of  the  Symaethus  (/Stm^to), 
and  24  miles  KW.  of  Catana  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272; 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  13 ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  93.)  ^  It  is  first  men-  ^ 
tioned  by  Thucydides,  from  whom  we  learn  that 
it  was  a  city  of  the  Siculi,  and  appears  to  have  been 
from  a  very  early  period  <Hie  of  the  most  important 
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of  the  stTongholda  cfT  that  people.  Hencr,  at  Ihe 
time  of  the  Athenian  eipsiition  (b.c.  414),  ita 
emnnuuidera  tboueht  it  mirth  while  to  murh  with 
iJieir  whol*  force  against  Centuripa,  which  was 
induced  to  enter  into  a  tna^  of  alliaiice  with  them, 
and  enbueqaeDtlj'  rendered  theiD  gcod  nrrice  bj 
atuclcinit  the  asiiliaries  of  Ihe  Sjncnuuis  m  (heir 
march  through  the  interior  of  the  isUiuL  (Thuc 
vi.  96,  vii.  32.)  We  are  tdd,  indeed,  that  Gelliaa 
of  A^gentnm,  wiio  was  sent  thither  m  ambusador 
by  hil  coantiTinen,  treated  the  Cenluripun  with 
cnnlempt,  as  the  people  of  a  poor  and  insignificunC 
citj ;  hat  thia  most  be  nnderstood  enlj  with  refer- 
eu<?  to  the  great  Greek  colonies,  not  the  Sicalian 
cities.  (Dicid.  liii.  83.)  Shorti;  after  we  find 
Uionjiins  the  Elder,  in  B.C.  39G,  omcladine:  an 
alliance  with  tbe  ruler  of  Centuiifa,  a  despot  nuned 
Damon;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  hale  ever  te- 
dnced  the  cit}'  under  his  eubJMtion.  (Id.  iit.  78.) 
In  tlie  time  of  Timole<Hi  it  was  governed  bj  another 
despot  named  Nicodemue,  whowae  expelled  hj  the 
Corinthian  pTiersI,  and  the  dtj  restored  lo  liberlj, 
B.C.  339  (Id.  ivi.  82):  bat  it  eabseqaentlf  tuM 
into  the  power  of  A)rathDcleB,  who  occupidl  it  with 
a  eurison.  During  the  wars  of  that  monarch  with 
the  Cartha(rinians  howeTer,  CenWripa,  after  some 
ineffectual  altempta  to  throw  off  his  joke,  sncteeded 
in  iTcovering  ita  independence,  which  it  was  thence- 
forth aUe  to  munlsin.  (Id.  lii.  103,  u.  56.) 
Shortly  befon  the  Rnt  Fnnic  War  we  find  the 
Centurifsni  in  alliance  with  Hienin  of  Syrncuae, 
whom  ibej  assisted  against  the  Mamertines,  and 
from  whom  they  reeated  «  grant  of  part  of  the 
temtorjr  of  Amcselum,  which  that  mnnarch  had 
dpstrojed.  (Id  iiU.  13,  Eic.  Hoeacb.  p.4S9; 
e„l  i.  9.) 

But  thia  aUianee  had  (he  eSect  of  drawing  upon 
them  the  Roman  arms,  and  In  the  second  campaign 
of  the  war  Centnrij:*  waa  besieged  by  the  consuls 
Otacilius  and  Valerius  Messala.  It  waa  during  thia 
siege  that  the  envois  n!  nomeroua  Sicilian  citica 
hastened  to  make  their  eubmission  lo  Some,  and 
though  not  eipreaslj  mentioned,  it  is  erident  that 
Centuripa  itself  must  haie  early  followed  the  ei- 
ample,  as  we  find  it  admitted  to  peculiarij  ftvour- 
able  terms,  and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
the  fnithful  ally  of  (he  Romans  throughout  their 
subsequent  wan  in  SicDj.  (Diod.  xiiii.  Eic  K. 
p.  SOli  Cic.  Verr.  T,  32.)  In  the  time  of  the 
great  orator  it  waa  one  of  the  five  ciliea  of  Sidly 
which  enjojcd  the  privilege  of  freedom  and  immn< 
nitj  from  all  taxation :  siid  so  much  had  it  proa- 
pered  under  Iheae  Kdvatitages,  that  it  was  one  of 
tbe  Urgest  and  meet  weslthy  cities  in  the  istand. 
Its  citiiena  amounted  to  not  las  than  10.000  in 
number,  and  were  princifallv  occupied  with  agri- 
cnltnre ;  bcsidea  the  lerritoij  of  the  city  itself 
which  was  cxleneiTe,  and  one  of  the  meet  fertile 
com-productng  tracts  in  (he  whole  island,  the;  oc- 
cupied eud  tilled  a  targe  part  of  the  neighbouring 


CEOS, 
which  we  find  Ihem  in  poasessioa  in  the  tiiDe  if 
Pliny.  (Stn,b.Ti.  p,aJ2;  Flin.iii.B.S.U.)  Bot 
it  seems  prubable  that  the  proflperily  of  Ihe  dtf 
declined  nnder  the  empire,  and  we  hear  little  more 
ofCentnripa  from  this  time,  though  the  name  ia 
found  in  itolem;  and  the  Itinenuio.  and  it  aeons 
to  have  continntd  to  occupj  the  ancwnt  site  down 
to  the  13th  centUT^j  when  it  was  destroved  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  II,  The  modem  town  of  C/nlorbi 
haa,  however,  grown  up  again  npoa  the  aiKient  eite, 
and  still  pmoita  aome  ruins  of  the  Roman  dly, 
especially  the  rvnuna  of  the  walk  that  aawutd  the 
lofty  and  {iredfelons  hill,  on  the  Bommit  of  whidi 
it  stood:  as  well  as  the  ruina  of  dsterns,  Ihermae, 
and  other  ancient  edifices.  (PtoL  iii.  4.  §  IS;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  93;  Tab.  Feut.;  FutHL  A)  lUi.  Sk.  i.  p. 
429;  Bimaii,  Viaggio  pur  la  SkSia,  f.  i3.)  Nd- 
meroua  painted  vases  of  pure  Creek  style  have  been 
diwoieivd  in  eepnkhreg  in  (he  immediate  netgh- 
bonrlHwd.  (Biscari,  J.  c.  p.  S5;  J»>.dyiul.  183^, 
p.  S7— 17.) 

Pliny  speaks  of  the  lemtoy  of  Centnripa  as  fn- 
ducing  eicellent  saflion,  as  well  as  salt,  whieb  last 
was  remarkable  (or  its  pnrpie  colour.  (PHn.  ui.  6. 
s.  17,  mi.  7.  a.  41 :  Solin.  S.  §g  13, 19.)  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  phvsiciaa  Appuleius  Cebus. 
{Scribon.La^,deCo(np.«erfie.clTI.)  [E  H.B.) 
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CEOS  (K^i;  Ion.  Ki'ei;  Kto,  PtoU  iii.  IS. 
§  26i  usually  Ciu  bj  the  Latin  writers,  Plin.  ii. 
12.  a. 20:  Ech.Kuiyt:  Ion.  Ktiidi:  Zea),  an  ibUod 
in  (he  Aeguean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cychkles,  situated 
about  13  English  milea  SE.  of  the  pnanmlory  of 
Sunium  in  Attica.  The  island  is  14  Knglioh  miles 
in  length  from  north  (o  sooth,  and  10  in  breudili 
fiwn  east  to  west.  Pliny  (ir.  12.  a.  20)  layi  that 
Ceoe  was  once  united  to  Enboea,  and  was  SOU 
stadia  in  length,  but  that  finir-fiflha  of  it  were 
carried  away  by  the  sea.  Acctnding  lo  the  legend, 
preeerred  by  Beraclidee  Ponticna  (Pol  c.  9),  Ce» 
was  originally  called  HydrosBa,  and  was  iiihabilal 
by  n  jmphs,  who  afterwurda  ciOMed  over  to  Carystus, 
having  been  frightened  away  from  Ihe  ielaod  by  ■ 
lion ;  whenw  a  promontory  rf  Cera  waa  called  Lwn. 
Ovid  apparently  alludes  to  this  I^eod  {Her.  u. 
221): 
"  Insula,  Carthaeis  quondam  celeberrima  yympMs^ 

Cingitur  Aegaeo,  uxuuie  Ces,  man." 
Hersclidra  Pnnt.  further  stales  that  a  colmy  was 
-'■ — 'anis  planted  in  the  inland  by  Ceoe  from  Nau- 


numeruus  and  wealthy  body  of  th«r  i 
whole  province,  (Cic.  Vtrr.  ii  67,  69,  iii.  6,  45, 
48,  iv.  23,)  They  suffimd  eeverely  from  the  ei- 
actions  of  Verres,  and  still  more  at  a  somewhat  Uter 
period  fmm  thoss  of  Sei.  Pompeiue.     Their  aerviwa 

restored   their  city,  and  it  was  doubtless  at  thia 
period  that  (hey  obluned  the  Latin  frsnehise,  rf 


In  I 


(Uerod.  viii.  46;  SchoL  ad  Diemyi.  Pir. 
526);  and  the  mhabitatits  fought  on  the  tide  of 
tbe  Greeks  at  the  battles  of  Artemisinm  and  6a- 
lamis.     (Uerod,  viii,  I,  16.) 

Ceoa  once  possessed  four  (owns,  Inlis,  Carthaa, 
Coresua,  and  Poeijessa,  bnt  In  the  time  of  Sirabo 
(be  two  latter  had  perished,  the  inhabitants  of 
Coreeaa  having  been  tnuslentd  to  luUs  and  tlxae 
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of  PoeSessa  to  Carthjiea.  (Stntb><<lir  p.  486 ;  comp. 
Plin.  /.  c.)  ^=  ■ » 

luLis  ('Iou\i5:  Elh.  *lov\vfiTnSj  *lov\w6s)j  the 
most  important  town  in  Ceos,  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  two  great  lyric  poets  Simonides 
and  Bacchylides,  of  the  sophist  Prodicus,  of  the 
physician  Erasistratns,  and  of  the  peripatetic  phi- 
loflopher  Ariston.  From  the  great  celebrity  of 
Simonides  he  was  frequently  called  einpliatically  the 
Cean;  and  Horace,  in  like  manner,  alladee  to  his 
poetry  under  the  name  of  Ceae  Camenae  (Cam.  It. 
9.  8),  and  Cea  Nenia  {Carm,  ii.  1.  38).  lolis 
was  situated  on  a  hill  about  25  stadia  from  the  sea, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  bland,  on  the  same  site 
as  the  modem  Zeo,  which  is  now  the  only  town 
in  the  ishind.  There  are  several  remains  of 
lulls;  the  most  important  is  a  colossal  Hod,  about 
20  feet  in  length,  which  lies  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
east  of  the  town.  The  legend  already  quoted  from 
Heraclides  Pont  probably  has  a  reference  to  this 
lion;  and  the  more  so  as  there  is  a  fountain  of  water 
gushing  from  the  spot  where  the  lion  stands. 

The  laws  of  lulis  were  veiy  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity; and  hence  "  Cean  Laws'*  were  used  pro- 
verbiidly  to  indicate  any  excellent  institutions.  (Comp. 
Plat.  Prot.  p.  341,  Leg,  i.  p.  638;  B<3ckh,  (ui  Min, 
p.  109.)  The&e  kws  related  to  the  moraht  of  the 
citizens  and  their  mode  of  life.  One  of  them  quoted 
by  Menander  was  particularly  celebrated: — 

It  was  said  that  every  citizen  above  60  yeare  of  age 
was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  fur 
which  we  find  two  reasons  assigned;  one  that  there 
might  be  a  sufficient  maintenance  left  for  the  other 
inhabiUnts,  and  the  other  that  they  might  not  suffer 
fxxMii  sickness  or  weakness  in  their  old  age. 


Lej  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  *louKls;  Aelian,  V.  H.  in.  3 

'Val!  Max-  ii.  6.  §  8 ;  Hemcl.  Pont.  /.  c.)    Other  Cean 

laws  are  mentioned  by  Heraclides -Pont,  (^.c.)  and 

Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  610;  comp.  Mttller,  Aegiaetica, 

p.  132). 

CoRESSiA  (Kopii<nyfa,  Strab.  /.  c;  Coressus,  Plin. 

U  c),  was  the  harbour  of  lulis.  Near  it  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Smhitheus,  and  the  small  stream 
Elixus  flowed  by  it  into  the  sea.  There  are  a  very 
few  remains  of  the  town  on  the  heights  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  bay.  The  harbour  is  krge  and 
commodious. 

Cakthaba  (KdpBoM:  Eth.  Kop«o«^f),  was  si- 
tdlUd  on  the  s6uth-eastem  side  of  the  island.  There 
an  still  considerable  ruins  of  tins  town,  called  V  reus 
n6\tus.  (Pol.  xvi.  41;  Strab.  Plin.  ILcc.;  Steph. 
B.  S.V.;  Anton.  Lib.  I;  Ov.  Ifci.vii.  368,  x.  109.) 
The  ancient  road  from  lulis  toCeos,  broad  and  level, 
and  supported  in  many  places  by  a  strpng  wall,  may 
still  be  tracedv^  ^  \     '.,... 


COIN   OF  CARTHABA   IN   CEOS. 

PoBKBasA  (Tloffitiraa)  was  situated  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  island,  on  a  high  and  steep  pro- 
montory.    Its  ruins  are  inconsiderable  and  still  pre- 


serve their  ancient  name.  (Strab.  Plin.  II  cc. ;  St«ph. 
B.  s.  V.) 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1837  did  not 
much  exceed  3,000  souls.  Its  principal  article  of 
commerce  is  the  Valonia  acorn  (the  acorn  of  the 
Quercus  Aegilope),  which  is  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  use  of  tanners.  (Toumefbrt,  Ttxivelsj 
vol.  i.  pu  252,  transl.;  Boss,  JR^itm  au/den  Griech. 
Insein,  vol.  i.  p.  127;  and  especially  Brunsted,  Jiei- 
ten  find  Untersuckungen  in  GriedtetUand,  vol.  i., 
who  has  given  a  very  detailed  account  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  island.) 

CE'PHALAE  (K€<t>a\(dJbcpoif:  Cefaio  or  Msa- 
raia^  vulgo  Menirata)^  a  lofty  and  well-wooded 
promontory  of  the  Begio  Syrtica  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  forming  the  western  headland,  as  Borbum 
Pr.  fbrmed  the  eastern  cape  of  the  Greater  Syrtis. 
[Syrtbs.]  Strabo  makes  it  a  little  more  than 
5000  stadiia  from  Carthage.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  835, 
836;  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  13;  Blaquifere,  LeUers  from  the 
MedUerranean^  vol.  i.  p.  18;  Delia  Cella,  Viaggio, 
&c  p.  61 ;  Barth,  Wandenmgen,  p.  322.)     [P.S.] 

CEPHALE.     [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 

CEPHALLE'NL^  (Kf^^tcAAiji^ta,  KtipaXifulai 
Eth.  Kc^KxAA^v,  pL  KfipaXXrjvfSf  K€<paXX'fivt05 : 
Cephaionia%  called  by  Homer  Same  {^dfiti,  Od.  L 
246,  ix.  24)  or  Samos  (2<Wj,  II  ii.  634,  Od.  iv. 
671),  the  largest  isknd  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  opposite 
the  Corinthian  gulf  and  the  coast  of  Acamania. 
Along  the  northern  half  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Cephallenia  lies  the  small  island  of  Ithaca,  which  is 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  channel  about  three 
miles  in  breadth.  (Comp.  Ham.  Od.  iv.  671.) 
Strabo  says  that  Cephallenia  was  distant  from  the 
promontory  Leucata  in  the  island  of  Leucas  about 
50  stadia  (others  said  40),  and  from  the  promon- 
tory Chelonatas,  the  nearest  point  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, about  80  stadia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456.)  Pliny 
describes  it  as  25  (Roman)  miles  from  Zacynthus. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  The  first  of  these  distances  is 
tolerably  correct;  but  the  other  two  are  erroneous. 
From  C.  Viacardo^  the  moet  northerly  point  of  Ce- 
phallenia, to  C.  Dukaio  (the  ancient  Leucata),  the 
distance  is  5  English  miles,  or  about  40  stadia;  but 
from  C.  Scala,  the  most  southerly  point  in  Cephal- 
lenia, to  C.  Tomeee,  the  nearest  point  in  the  Morea, 
the  distance  is  23  miles,  or  about  196  stadia;  while 
from  C.  Scala  to  the  northernmost  part  of  2^yu- 
thus  the  real  distance  is  only  8  miles. 

The  size  of  Cephallenia  is  variously  stated  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Strabo  (I.  c.)  makes  it  only  300 
stadia  in  circuit.  Pliny  (/.  c,  according  to  Sillig's 
edition)  says  that  it  is  93  miles  in  circumference; 
and  Agathemerus  (i.  5)  that  it  is  400  stadia  in 
length,  both  of  which  measurements  are  nearer  the 
troth,  though  that  of  Agathemerus  is  too  great. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  island  is  31  English 
miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal :  in  the  middle 
of  the  island,  where  a  bay  extends  oight  miles  into 
the  land,  the  breadth  is  about  8  miles,  but  in  the 
northern  part  it  is  nearly  double  that  distance.  The 
area  of  tlie  island  is  about  348  square  miles. 

Cephallenia  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo  as  a 
mountainous  country.  Homer  in  like  manner  gives 
to  it  tlie  epithet  of  iraiTa?io4a<ni  (^Od.  iv.  671).  A 
ridge  of  calcareous  mountains  runs  across  the  island 
from  NW.  to  SE.,  the  lower  declivities  of  which  cover 
nearly  the  whole  island.  The  highest  summit  of 
this  range,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  4000 
fleet,  was  called  Abnus  (ATi'os),  and  upon  it  was  a 
temple  of  Zeus  Aeuesius.    (Strab.  /.  c.)    From  this 
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motintain,  which  is  nov  oorered  with  a  fioRrt  of  fir- 
trves,  wheooe  its  modern  luuae,  Elaio^  there  is  a 
»(»leud]d  view  orer  Acaraania,  Aetolia,  and  the 
Deiifhboiinng  isUods.  There  was  also  a  ip»***"^^i» 
called  Baka  (Boia)  aooording  to  Stephamis,  said  to 
have  been  named  after  the  pilot  of  Ulysses^  The 
principal  plain  in  Cephallenia  is  that  of  Same,  on  the 
easteni  side  of  the  island,  which  is  about  6  miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  aboot  3  miles  in  width  at 
the  ses.  From  the  moontaiDoos  chamcter  of  the 
island,  it  coold  nerer  have  been  verj  prodoctiva. 
Hence  Livj  (xzxviiL  28)  describes  the  inhabitants 
as  a  poor  people.  We  read  oo  one  oorarifln  of  good 
crops  of  com  in  the  neighbooihood  «f  Paleu  (PoL 
T.  5.)  Leake  obeerres  tktt  *'  the  soil  is  rocky  in  the 
moontainous  districts,  and  stony  even  in  the  i^aias; 
but  the  productions  are  eenenUlj  good  in  their  kind, 
particolarlj  the  wine.  Want  of  water  is  the  great 
defect  of  the  island.  There  is  not  a  single  000" 
stantly  flowing  stream :  the  sooroes  are  neither  no> 
meroos  nor  plentiful,  and  manj  of  them  fail  entiiely 
in  dry  summers,  creating  sometimes  a  great  distress.** 

The  island,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  called 
Same  or  Samos  in  Homer.  Its  earliest  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  Taj^lans,  as  wss  the  case  in  the 
neighbouring  islands.  (Strab.  x.  pi  461.)  It  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  fimn  Cephalos,  who 
made  hinii>elf  master  of  the  island  with  the  help  of 
Amphitryon.  (Strab.  z.  p.  456 ;  SchoL  ad  Lgcophr, 
930;  Pans.  L  37.  §  6 ;  Heraclid.  Pont.  Fragm.  zvii. 
p.  213,  ed.  KoraL)  Even  in  Homer  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  are  called  Cephalleues,  and  are  described 
as  the  subjects  of  Ulysses  (/iL  ii.  631,  (U  zz.  210, 
zziv.  355);  but  Cephallenia,  as  the  name  of  the 
island,  first  occurs  in  Herodotus  (iz.  281  Scylaz 
(p.  13)  calls  it  Cephalenia  (Kc^^aAi^yUi,  with  a 
single  A),  and  pUoes  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leucas  and  Alyzia. 

Cephallenia  was  a  tetrapolis,  containing  the  four 
states  of  Same,  Pale,  Cranii,  and  Proni.  This  di- 
vision of  the  island  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
ancient  one,  since  a  legend  derived  the  names  of  the 
four  cities  from  the  names  of  the  four  sons  of  Co- 
phalus.  (Etym.  H.  $.  v.  Kc4»aAAi)Ma ;  Steph.  B. 
$.  V.  Kpdytoi.)  Of  these  states  Same  was  probably 
the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (^Od. 
zz.  288).  The  names  of  all  the  four  cities  first 
occur  in  Thucydides.  (Tbuc  ii.  30;  comp.  Strab. 
z.  p.  455;  Paus.  vi  15.  §  7.)  An  account  of  these 
cities  is  given  separately ;  but  as  none  of  them  be- 
came of  much  importance,  the  history  of  the  Island 
may  be  dismissed  in  a  few  words.  In  the  Persian 
wars  the  Cepliallenians  took  no  part,  with  the  ez- 
ception  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pale,  two  hundred  of 
whose  citizens  fought  at  the  battle  of  Platae^ 
(Herod,  iz.  28.)  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  a  large  Athenian  fleet  visited  the 
island,  which  joined  the  Athenian  alb'ance  without 
oflisring  any  resistance.  (Thuc  ii.  30.)  In  the 
Boman  wars  in  Greece  the  Cephallenians  were  op- 
posed to  the  Romans;  and  accordingly,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Aetolians,  M.  Fulvius  was  sent 
against  the  island  with  a  sufficient  force,  b.  c.  189. 
The  other  cities  at  once  submitted,  with  the  ezcep- 
tion  of  Same,  which  was  taken  after  a  siege  of  four 
months.  (Pol  iv.  6,  v.  3,  zzii.  13,  23;  Liv.  zzzvii. 
13,  zzzviiL  28,  29.)  Under  the  Romans  Cephal- 
lenia was  a  "  libera  civitas."  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
The  island  was  given  by  Hadrian  to  the  Athenians 
(Dion  Cass.  Hz.  16);  but  even  after  that  event  we 
find  Pale  called  in  an  inscription  i\tv64pa  koI  ai/r6' 


(Bockh,  /iwer.  No.  340.)  In  the  time  of 
I  Ptolemy  (iiL  14.  §  12)  CepbaUenia  was  incladoi  in 
the  province  of  Epeims.  Afto-  the  division  of  the 
Boman  empire,  the  island  was  snbject  to  the  By* 
xantine  euipire  till  the  12th  oentoiy,  when  it  passed 
into  the  haiMU  of  the  Franks.  It  fonned  part  of  the 
dominioos  of  the  Latin  princes  of  Achaia  till  a.  ix 
1224,  when  it  became  snbject  to  the  Venettsna,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  (with  the  ezoepcioa  elf  a 
temporary  occupation  bj  the  Turks)  till  the  (all  of 
the  Bepoblic  in  1797.  It  is  now  one  of  the  screm 
Ionian  islands  under  the  protectioa  of  Great  Britauk 
In  1833  the  population  was  56.447. 

Of  the  four  cities  abcndy  mentkned.  Same  and 
Psom  were  situated  on  the  east  coast,  CRami  on 
the  west  coast,  and  Palb  on  the  eastern  side  of  a 
bay  on  the  west  coast.  Besides  these  four  ancient 
cities,  there  are  also  rains  of  a  fifth  upon  C.  Seaia, 
the  SE.  point  of  the  island.  These  ruins  are  of 
the  Roman  period,  and  probably  those  of  the  city, 
which  C.  Antonius,  the  colleegue  of  Cicero  m  his 
consulship,  coounoioed  building,  when  he  was  i»- 
siding  in  Cephallenia  after  hu  banishment  from 
Italy.  (Strab.  z.  p.  455).  Ptolemy  {L  c.)  men- 
tions a  town  Ce]riialenia  as  the  capital  of  the  ishmd. 
Ttus  may  have  been  either  the  town  commenced  by 
Aatonius,  or  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  modem 
castle  of  St  George  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of 
Livadho  in  the  sonth-westera  part  <^  the  island, 
where  ancient  remains  have  been  found.  Besides 
these  cities,  it  appears  from  several  Hellenic  names 
still  remaining,  that  there  were  other  smaller  towns 
or  fortresses  in  the  island.  On  a  peninsula  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  commanding  two  har- 
bours, is  a  fortress  called  Aseo  ;  and  as  there  is  a 
piece  of  Hellenic  wall  in  the  modern  castle,  Leake 
conjectures  that  here  stood  an  ancient  fortress 
named  Assus.  Others  suppose  that  as  Livy 
(zzzviii.  18)  mentions  the  Nesiotae,  al<mg  with  the 
Cruiii,  Palenses,  and  Samaei,  there  was  an  andeut 
place  called  Nesus,  of  which  Asso  may  be  a  cor- 
ruption ;  but  we  think  it  more  probable  tliat  Ne- 
siotae is  a  fialse  reading  for  Pronesiotae,  the  ethnic 
form  of  Pronesus,  the  name  which  Strabo  giv«  to 
Proni,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Tetrapolis.  [Pbosi.] 
Further  south  on  the  western  coast  is  7cj£d,  wbere 
many  ancient  sepulchres  are  found:  this  is  pro- 
bably the  site  of  Taphus  (Tcl^s),  a  Cephallenian 
town  mentioned  by  Stephanos.  Rakli,  on  the 
south-eastern  coast,  points  to  an  ancient  town  He- 
racleia;  and  the  port  of  Viskdrdho  in  evidently  the 
andcnt  Panormus  (Udvoptws)^  opposite  Ithaca 
(^AtUhoL  Gr.  vol.  ii.  pi  99,  ed.  Jacobs).  (Erase, 
IlelUu,  voL  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  431,  seq.;  Leake,  Northern 
GrtMCy  vol.  iii.  p.  55,  seq.) 

CEPHALOK'DIUM  (Ke<fKiA^f8ior,  Dk)d.,  Strab., 
but  Kc^>aAoid2r,  Ptol.,  and  Pliny  also  has  Cepha- 
loedis:  EtK  Cephaloeditanus :  Cefalu)^  a  town  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Himera  and  Alaesa. 
It  evidently  derived  its  name  from  its  situation  on 
a  lofty  and  precipitous  rock,  forming  a  bold  head- 
hind  (Kf^MAi^)  projecting  into  the  sea.  Bnt  though 
its  name  proves  it  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  no 
mention  is  found  of  it  in  Thucydides,  who  ezpreasly 
says  that  Himera  was  the  only  Greek  colony  on  this 
coast  of  the  island  (vi.  62) ;  it  is  probt^le  that 
Cephaloedium  was  at  this  time  merely  a  fortress 
(jppo^pioif)  belonging  to  tlie  Himeraeans,  and  may 
very  likely  have  been  first  peopled  by  refogees  after 
the  destruction  of  Himera.  Its  name  first  appears 
in  history  at  the  time  of  the  Carthagininn  ezpedition 


CEPUALONESUS. 
vn/hr  Himilco,  b.  a  906,  when  thit  |;emnil  cim- 
diid«)  ■  tnati  widi  Ihs  Himmcuii  ml  tbt  In- 
bubituU  of  CeplnloHliiim.  (Disd.  xii.  96  )  BuC 
■fter  tha  drftat  of  th«  CanJMgioum  wnumoit, 
l>iimjBiiu  mida  taimaelf  muur  of  CephaloediDni, 
which  wu  betnjtd  into  hii  hindii.  (Id.  ii.  7S,) 
At  A  tittr  penal  we  find  it  aj^n  independent,  bat 
■ppknntly  on  friifidl;  tenni  vith  the  CurthB^iana, 

Afflha:ia,t.ca07.  (Id.  XI.  S6.)  In  the  Fint 
Fnnic  Wu-  il  ma  nduced  bj  Ihs  Ronun  Beet  under 
Atilini  Oalalinos  and  Sdpio  Niaca,  B.  c.  SS4,  but 
bf  tntcherf  and  Dot  hj  force  of  unu,  (Id.  xziii., 
Exe.  HMKh.  p.  SOS.)  Cioero  spealu  of  it  u  ■[» 
jantitlj  >  floorithlng  town,  eqjofini^  fall  muiuoi|«l 

decnmuu  "  which  pud  the  tithes  of  their  ccni  in 
kind  to  the  Ronuo  Mat*,  and  snSisred  Nverelj  from 
ttie  ap]i«snau  and  eiMticn*  (t  Verm.  (Cic 
Vtrr.\i.Sa,-\}Ha.)  No  R^neqneot  mention  of 
it  b  fnmd  in  hutorj,  hot  it  is  noticed  b^  Stnbo, 
Plinf .  and  Plulemj,  among  the  towns  of  Sidlj,  knd 
at  a  laler  iieriod  its  name  is  Mil]  (band  in  the  Itine- 
nrim.  (SOab.  tL  )ilS6G;  PUn.  iii.  8.  a.  Hi  FtoL 
iii.  4.  §  3 ;  Ilia.  Ant  p.  93 ;  Tab.  Pent)      ~ 


nlbe  ai 


iteite, 


till  tbe  13th  oenturf,  when  Boger  I.,  kin^  of 
tnuuferred  it  from  its  slmoit  inscmuuble  poeiuoa 
to  one  at  tlw  foot  of  the  rock,  where  there  waa  a 
■mall  bat  excellent  harbour.  (Fazell.  de  fieb.  Sic 
ix.  3.)  Eome  iwnaini  of  the  andcDt  dt;  an  still 
TisiMe,  on  the  BOmaiit  of  the  rock;  but  the  natnn 
(f  tlie  tite  frorea  that  it  coold  nerer  have  been 
man  than  a  small  town,  and  probablj  owed  ila  im- 
palanc«  oolj  to  its  ahnost  impregnable  podtjon. 
Fazello  speaks  of  the  remaiaa  of  the  walla  as  still 
existing  in  his  time,  la  well  M  thcae  of  a  tanple  of 
Doric  archilectnn,  of  which  the  foundstions  only  i    ~ 


itsdlt 


ocaiatraclad  wholtj  of  large  irje^Ur  blocks  uf  limo- 
stone,  in  the  stfle  emiDiciily  called  polygonal  or 
Cjdopean.  Bode  moaldinge  appraiimatiiig  to  those 
of  tbe  Doric  Oder,  are  bewn  m  the  fsa  of  the 
UBiKTe  blocks.  Thit  bnilding,  which  is  almat 
unique  of  its  kind,  is  the  mm  remarkable,  from  its 
being  tbe  mlj  example  of  this  itjla  of  nnueiiiy,  so 
ocnunon  in  Centnl  Italy,  iriiich  ocoun  id  tbe  island 
of  ^ily.     It  ia  rallf  described  and  fiKorad  by  Dr. 


CRPHALONE'SUS    (KffiL\iJ>ipra>).    a    email 
iilaui  at  tbe  E.  end  of  the  AcHiixioe  DBnK08,  in 
the  moalh  rfth*C«rdnit«  Sinns,  off  the  W.  side 
the  fathlDlia  of  the  Chenonesus  Tanrin  (Hin. 
K  37)  ItoL  ill  e.  3  8).  Ammianua  UiLrccllic 
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erroneoaslj  tnakea  it  an  inluid  dC;  cm  the  Dcrjs- 
tbcBM.  [P,  S.] 

CKPHI'SSIA.     [Attica,  p.  326,b.] 
CEPKISSIS  LACUS.     [Boeotu,  p.  ill,  b.] 
CEPUiSSUS  (KAfi'irooi).     1.  A  lirer  tf  Pbocia 
and  Boeotia.  Sowing  into  the  lake  Copaie.     [Far 
det«li,  tee  pp.  410—413.] 

S.  Ariverof  Aaica,flDwing  throngbthe  Athoiian 
pliun.     [See  p.  323,  a.] 

3.  Also  a  riTar  of  .Ulics,  flowing  through  tbe 
Elsnsinian  plain.     [See  p.  833,  a.] 

4.  A  rirer  of  Aigolis,  and  a  tiibnlarj  of  the 
Inachna.     [See  p.  300,  b.] 

5.  A  riTer  in  Salsmis.     [SALUtre.] 

CEPI  MILESIO'KUM  (Kn»«,  kS™,  Slmb.  li. 
p.  194;  Anm.  JVipf.;  Pomp.  Hda,  i.  19.  §  15; 
Died.  IX.  34 ;  Pnmp.  BtlL  Goth.  It.  5 ;  Cep,  Cepos, 
PaO.  Tai,\  Ceppoe,  Oeog.  Havea.),  a  town  of  the 
Cinunerisn  Boepoms  foonded  I7  the  Hileslana 
(Scymn.;  Phn.  vi.  8),  and  dtnated  to  N.  of  the 
Asiatic  coaat  Dr.  Clde  (TVov.  Tot.  ii.  p.  77) 
identifies  Sknna  with  this  plan,  and  th*  remarkable 
Milesian  sepnlchres  found  there  in  snch  abundance 
confirm  this  pontjon.  Nnr  to  this  spot  stood  s  monu- 
ment raised  by  Canosaiyi,  a  Queen  of  the  fioapoms, 
who  aa  it  appeaie  Irom  the  inscription  which  has 
twflu  pmerTed,  was  wife  of  Psryssdes,  snd  dedicated 
it  to  the  Syro-Chaldaic  deities  Anerges  snd  Astan. 
(Koler,  Mfm.  tar  U  MommaU  de  la  Setae  Como- 
mrft.    6t.  Petereborg,  1805.)  [E.B.J.} 

CERAMEICUE  (KtpwwKiFi  i^m),  a  ba;  ia 
Caiia  (Herod.  L  IT4).  now  the  gulf  of  Ztouifrmin,  so 
called  tmn  a  town  Ceramos  (J^ipatun\  which  is  on 
the  galf.  Sbsbo  (p.  6S6)  places  Cenmna  sod  Bar- 
gass  near  the  sea,  between  Cnidns  and  Halicamasaus, 
and  Cemniu  comes  next  after  Cnidua.  D'Anriile 
identifiea  Cenunua  «-ith  a  place  called  KSramo,  bat 
this  ]dscg  docs  not  appear  to  he  known,  (Leake, 
Ana  Mmor,  p.  335.)  Ptolemy  seema  to  plsoe  Ce- 
ramiu  on  the  wutb  dde  of  (he  bay.  Some  modem 
maps  plsca  it  on  the  north  aide;  but  Ihia  cannrt  be 
true,  particulaily  if  Bargasa  is  rightly  deteitnincd. 
[BaboasA.]    There  are  medals  which  are  asdgned 

PUnj  meotjcos  a  Doridia  Siona.  Now,  aa  Doris 
i*  the  coanliy  crcapied  by  the  Dorian  cotoniea,  this 
name  ia  more  sppropriate  to  (he  Cenneictis,  on  the 
north  eide  of  which  is  HaUcamassos,  and  st  the 
entrance  Is  (be  island  of  Cos.  PUny's  wotda  are 
clear,  though  they  hare  been  generally  imsunder- 
Btood ;  for,  after  mentioning  the  bay  of  Schoenus  and 

ticaa  Cnidiu,  and  he  says  that  Doris  begins  at  Ciu- 
du.  Again,  he  says  that  UaHcamassns  ia  between 
tbe  Ceramdcua  and  the  Ihuiu:  the  Ceramdcus  of 
Fliny,  then,  ia  dther  different  from  the  Sinna  Do. 
ridis,  or  it  ia  cne  of  the  bays  Induded  in  the  Sinns 
Doridis,  and  so  called  finm  tbe  towa  of  Ceramus. 
But  Plmy  pbuea  in  the  Doridia  Sinns,  Leocopolia, 
" •" ""  ■■  ■  Meta(i.l6) 


B  it,  in 


I  bay  bi 


which  it 


./(.,;. 


Ei^'^NK^  tf.  yh^^' 


clearly  appan  that  Euthine  is  m  tbe  Sinns  Doridis  of 
FKny,  and  that  Uela'a  Cenuneicos  is  a  smaller  bay  in 
the  Statu  Doridis.  Uela'a  IJtnu  Leuca  is  betnem 
HaticariuuBiia  and  Uyndni ;  snd  if  this  is  Pliny'a 
Lencopolia,  aa  we  msy  asaums,  the  identity  of  Che 
Cerameicna  and  the  Sinns  Doridis  of  Ptisj  is  clearly 
otabhabed.  [O.  L.] 

CERAMEICUS.     [A-niKirAK,  pp.  SSS,  ao3.J 
CE'KAMON  AGOEA  (Htpa^tfir  ayepi).    Tbe 
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CERAMUS. 


position  of  this  place  is  doabtful.  It  is  one  of  the 
places  which  Cyras  came  to  (Anab.  i.  2.  §  10)  in 
his  march  from  Celaenae  to  Iconium.  After  leaving 
Celaenae,  he  came  to  Peltae,  and  then  to  Ceramon 
A^ora,  the  nearest  town  of  Phrygia  to  the  borders  of 
Mjsia.  If  the  Plain  of  Cayster  can  be  determined 
[Gaystri  Campus],  the  po>dtion  of  Ceramon  Agora 
may  be  approximated  to.  Hamilton  {Asia  Minor^ 
<fc.,  ii.  204)  supposes  that  it  may  be  NE.  of  Ushaky 
"  a  place  of  considerable  commerce  and  traffic  in  the 
present  day:  many  of  the  high  roads  of  Asia  Minor 
pass  through  it"  He  also  says,  that  to  a  person 
going  to  Mysia  from  Apamea  (Celaenae),  **and 
supposing,  as  Strabo  says,  that  Mysia  extended  to 
Ghiediz  (Cadi),  Ushak  would  be  the  last  town 
through  which  he  would  pass  before  entering  Mysia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  mountainous  and  un- 
inhabited district"  The  position  of  Ushak  seems  a 
very  probable  one. 

Pliny  mentions  Caranae  in  Phrygia  (v.  32),  which 
Cramer  conjectures  to  be  the  Ceramon  Agora.  He 
mentions  it  between  Cotyaion  and  Conium,  that  is, 
Iconium;  but  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  this 
passage.  Kor  is  it  the  Caris  or  Carides  of  Stepha- 
nus  («.  V.  Keipla),  "  a  city  of  Phrygia,"  as  it  has  been 
supposed;  for  that  name  corresponds  to  the  Carina 
of  Pliny  (▼.  32),  or  Caria,  as  it  perhaps  should  be 
read.  [G.  L.] 

CE'RAMUS.     [Cerameicus.] 

CE'RASAE  or  CERASSAE  (K^po«r<roi),  mLydia, 
is  mentioned  by  Nonnus  (xiii.  468)  as  a  wine  country. 
Jtia.pr  Keppel  observed  remains  near  Sirghie,  whidi 
is  opposite  to  Bagae.  [Bagab.]  There  were  bishops 
of  Cerasae  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  455); 
and  as  it  was  a  Lydian  bishopric,  Sirghie  may,  as 
Cramer  conjectures,  be  Cerasae,  There  is  some 
resemblance  between  the  names.  [G.  L.] 

CE'RASUS  (K«pairoOf  :  Eth.  Ktpoffoitnios), 
The  Ten  Thousand,  in  their  retreat,  came  to  Trape- 
zus,  and  leaving  Trapezus,  "  they  arrive  on  the  third 
day  at  Cerasus,  an  Hellenic  city  on  the  sea,  a  colony 
of  the  Sinopeis,  in  Colchis."  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  3.  §  2.) 
As  there  is  a  place  called  Keresmm  on  this  coast, 
west  of  TVe&iJzom/ (Trapezus),  we  should  be  inclined 
to  fix  Cerasus  there.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the 
army  could  have  marched  through  a  mountainous 
unknown  country,  in  three  days,  a  direct  distance 
of  70  miles;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  three 
days  is  a  right  reading,  for  Diodorus  (xiv.  30),  who 
copies  Xenophon  here,  also  states  the  distance  at 
three  days.  Hamilton  found  a  river  called  Keresoun 
Dere  Su,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  river  of  Cerasus, 
though  he  did  not  see  any  ruins  near  the  river.  The 
Anonymous  geographer  places  Cerasus  60  stadia  east 
of  Coralla,  and  90  west  of  Hieron  Oros  (  Yoros),  and 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Keresoun  or  Kerasunt  represents  Phamada,  a 
town  which  existed  before  the  time  of  Mithridates 
the  Great  Arrian*s  statement  that  Pharnacia  was 
originally  called  Cerasus,  and  the  fact  of  the  modem 
name  of  Pharnacia  resembling  Cerasus,  has  led  some 
modern  geographers  to  consider  the  Cerasus  of  Xeno- 
phon the  same  as  Pharnacia.  It  seems  that  the  Cerasus 
of  Xenophon  decayed  after  the  foundation  of  Pharna- 
cia, and  if  the  inhabitants  of  Cerasus  were  removed  to 
Pharnacia,  the  new  town  may  have  had  both  names. 
Strabo  indeed  (p.  548)  mentions  Cotyora  as  a  town 
which  supplied  inhabitants  to  Pharnacia,  but  his 
words  do  not  exclude  the  supposition  that  other 
towns  contributed.  He  speaks  of  Cerasus  as  a  dis- 
tinct place,  a  small  town  in  the  same  gulf  as  Her- 
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monaasa ;  and  Hermonassa  is  near  Trapezns.  This  is 
not  quite  connstent  with  Hamilton's  portion  of  Ce- 
nsus, which  is  in  a  bay  between  Coralla  and  Hieron 
Oros.  Pliny  also  (vL  2)  distinguishes  Phamada 
and  Cerasus;  and  he  places  Pharnacia  100  Roman 
miles  from  Trapezns,  and  it  may  be  as  much  by  the 
road.  Ptolemy  also  (v.  6)  has  both  Cerasoa  and 
Pharnacia,  but  wrongly  placed  with  respect  to  one 
another,  for  his  text  makes  Pharnacia  east  of 
Cerasus.  Mela  (i.  19)  only  mentions  Cerasus,  and 
he  styles  Cerasus  and  Trapezns  "maxime  lUus- 
tres;"  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  Cerasus  of  Xeno- 
phon, if  the  author's  statement  applies  to  his  own 
time.  The  confusion  between  Cerasus  and  Phar- 
nacia b  made  more  singular  by  the  &ct  of  the 
name  Keresoun  being  retained  at  Pharnacia,  fbr 
which  thore  is  no  explanation  except  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  town  was  also  called  Cerasus,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  town  which  some  Cerasuntii  ocenined. 
Thus  Sesamus  was  the  name  of  a  part  of  Amastna. 
[Amastris.] 

There  is  a  story  that  L.  Lucullus  in  his  Mithri- 
datic  campaign  sent  the  cherry  to  Italy  from  Ce- 
rasus, and  that  the  fruit  was  so  call^  from  the 
place.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8;  Plin.  xv.  25;  and 
Harduin's  note.)  This  was  in  b.  c.  74;  and  in  120 
years,  says  Pliny,  it  was  carried  to  Britain,  or  in 
a.  d.  46.  [G.  L.] 

CERATA.     [Attica,  p.  322,  a,] 

CERAUNI'LIA  (KepaiiyiX(a),  a  town  of  Sam- 
nium  or  Apulia,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xx.  26) 
as  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
B.  a  31 1.  The  name  is  otherwise  wholly  unknown, 
as  well  as  that  of  Cataracta  (Karapoirra)  which 
accompanies  it;  Niebuhr  suggests  (^Hist,  of  Rome^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  245)  that  it  may  be  the  same  with  the 
Cesaunia  which  appears  in  the  epitaph  of  Sdpio 
Barbatus;  but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Italian 
antiquaries  identify  it  with  the  modem  town  of 
Cerignola  in  Apulia.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p. 
259.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CERAFNII  MONTES  (rd  K<pai>Kia  6py{),  a 
range  of  mountains  belonging  to  the  system  of  Cau- 
casus, at  its  E.  extremity;  but  its  precise  relation  to 
the  main  chain  is  variously  stated.  Strabo  makes 
it  the  name  of  the  £.  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
overhangs  the  Caspian  and  forms  the  N.  boundazy  of 
Albania,  and  in  which  he  places  the  Amazons  (xL 
pp.  501,  504).  Mela  seems  to  apply  the  name  to 
the  whole  chain  which  other  writers  call  Caucasus, 
confining  the  latter  term  to  a  part  of  it  His  Ceraunii 
are  a  chain  extending  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
till  they  meet  the  Rhipaean  mountains;  overhanging, 
on  the  one  side,  the  Euxine,  the  Maeotis,  and  the 
TanaTs,  and  on  the  other  the  Caspian ;  and  containing 
the  sources  of  the  Rha  (  Volgd)\  a  statement  which, 
however  interpreted,  involves  the  error  of  connecting 
the  Caucasus  and  Ural  chiuns.  (Mela,  i.  19.  §  13, 
iii.  5.  §  14.)  Pliny  gives  precisely  the  same  re- 
presentation, with  the  additional  error  of  making  the 
Ceraunii  (i.  e.  the  Caucasus  of  others)  part  of  the 
great  Taurus  chain.  (Plin.  v.  27,  vi.  10.  s.  11.)  He 
seems  to  apply  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  the  spurs 
which  spreaid  out  both  to  the  NE.  and  SE.  from  the 
main  chain  near  its  £.  extremity,  and  which  ho 
regarded  as  a  continuous  range,  bordering  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Caspian  (vi.  9.  s.  10).  Eustathius  also 
seems  to  regard  them  as  a  chiun  ranning  northwards 
from  the  Caucasus.  (Comment  ad  Dion,  Perieg, 
389.)  Ptolemy  uses  the  name  for  the  E.  part  of  tiie 
chain,  calling  the  W.  portion  Caucasii  M.,  and  tlie 
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part  immeduitelj  above  Iberia  CancaiiuA  in  a  narrower 
M^niie.  (Ptol.  V.  9.  §§  14,  15,  20,  22.)  On  the 
whole,  it  would  Keem  that  the  Greek  name  Ceraanius 
and  the  native  Caucasus  (^Katckas)  were  applied  lat 
first  indifferently  to  the  highest  mountains  in  the 
centre  of  the  Caucasian  isthmus,  and  afterwards 
extended,  in  a  somewliat  confused  manner,  to  the 
whole,  or  portions,  of  the  chain;  and  that  the  more 
accurate  writers,  such  asStrabo  and  Ptolemy,  adopted 
a  specific  distinction  of  a  somewhat  arbitrary  cha- 
racter. The  Ceraunii  M.  of  Strabo  seem  to  be  the 
great  NE.  branch  which  meets  the  Caspian  at  the 
pass  of  Derbend,  or  perhaps  the  whole  system  of 
NE.  spurs  ai  which  that  is  only  one.  It  may  fairly  be 
conjectured  that  Mela  and  Pliny  were  ignorant  how 
soon  tliese  spurs  meet  the  Caspian,  and  hence  their 
error  in  extending  to  meet  the  Rhipaei  M.      [P.  S.] 

CERAU'NII  MONTES  (Ktpawta  6f>Vy  Strab. 
pp.  21,  281,  285,  316,  seq.,  324,  et  alibi:  Khi- 
fiulra),  a  lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the  northern 
part  of  Epeirus,  said  to  have  derived  their  name  irom 
the  frequent  thunder  storms  with  whidi  they  were  vi- 
sited. (Eustath.  a«{i>»OR^.389 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.Aen. 
iii.  508.)  They  are  sometimes  also  called  Acroce- 
RAUNii  or  AcROCBRAUNiA,  though  this  is  properly 
the  name  of  the  promontory  (rh  Axpa  Kcpavria, 
Dion  Cass.  xli.  44)  running  out  into  the  Ionian  sea, 
now  called  Glouaj  and  by  the  Italians  Lingtietta. 

The  Ceraunian  mountains  extended  several  miles 
along  the  coast  from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory 
southwards,  and  rendered  the  navigation  very  dan- 
gerous. Hence  Horace  (^Carm.  i.  3.  20)  »p^&ks  of 
infamea  teopuloi  Acroceraunia  (comp.  Lucan,  v. 
652 ;  ^1.  Ital.  viii.  632).  Inland  the  Ceraunian 
mountains  were  connected  by  an  eastern  branch  with 
the  mountains  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Thessaly. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were  called  Ce- 
raunii. (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  22.  s.  26;  PtoL 
ii.  16.  §  8.)  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i. 
pp  2,  seq.,  88.) 

CERAUSIUM.    [Ltcaeus.] 

CEKBALUS,  a  river  of  Apulia,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  who  makes  it  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Daunians.  It  is  now  called  the 
CervarOf  a  considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
Apennines  on  the  confines  of  Sanmium,  near  Ariano^ 
flows  by  Bovino  (Vibiuum),  and  after  traversing 
the  pUn  of  Apulia,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Candehro  just  before  it  entera  the  Adriatic  near 
Sipontum.  Procopius  {B.  G.  iii.  18)  speaks  of  a 
place  called  Cen^arium  (KtpSdptov)  in  Apulia, 
wliich  derived  its  name  from  this  river.     [E.H.B.] 

CERBANI.     [Cariiae.] 

CEKBERION.     [Cimmebium.] 

CERBE'SII  (K€/J*if(rtot),  a  Phrygian  tribe  men- 
tioned in  a  verse  of  Alcman,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(p.  580),  but  the  people  were  unknown  in  Strabo^s 
time.  He  mentions  also  a  hole  or  chasm,  called 
Cerbnius,  which  emitted  pestilential  vapours;  but 
he  does  not  say  where  it  is.  [G.  L.] 

CE'RBIA  (K€p«((a,  Ktpnia,  Const.  Porph.  de 
Them.  i.  39 ;  Kip^oio,  Kip€o<a,  Hierocl.),  a  town  of 
Cyprus,  which  D'Anville  places  near  the  promontory 
of  Crommyon.  Wesseling  (ap.  HierocL  $.  v.  Kip- 
€ota)  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Cre- 
maseia  of  the  poet  Nonnus  (^Dionyt.  xiiL  455).  (En- 
gel.  KfproB,  vol.  i,  pp.  77,  158.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CERCASOTRUM,  or  CERCASO'RA  (K*pK«£- 
0'«por,  Herod,  ii.  15,  17,  97  ;  Ke/wcdirowpo,  Strab. 
xviii.  p.  806  ;  Mela,  i.  9.  §  2  :  El  Aria*),  was, 
from  its  position,  as  the  key  of  Middle  aud  Lower 
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Eirypt,  a  town  of  great  importance,  both  in  a 
military  and  a  commercial  point  of  view.  Cerca- 
sorum  stood  in  lat.  30°  3'  K.,  at  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  and  on  the  western  or  Canobic  arm  of  the 
Nile.  At  this  point,  about  ten  miles  below  Memphis, 
the  Kile  ceases  to  be  a  simple  stream,  and  branches 
off  into  numerous  channels,  while  the  hills  which 
throughout  the  Thebaid  and  the  Heptanomis  embosom 
or  skirt  its  banks,  here  diverge  right  and  left,  and 
sink  gently  down  upon  the  Deltaic  level.  The 
Delta,  in  the  presoit  day,  commences  6  or  7  mUes 
lower  down  the  river,  at  Batr^el-Baharah.  (Ren- 
neU's  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  133.)      [W.B.D.] 

CEHCETAE  (Kcpjccrai.  Strab.  &c.;  KfpKtrioi, 
Dion,  Perieg.  682  ;  Kcpir«Tiubt,  Hellanic.  fr.  91),  one 
of  the  peoples  of  Sannatia  Asiatica,  who  occupied 
the  NE.  shore  of  the  Euxine,  between  the  Cinunerian 
Bosporus  and  the  frontier  ai  Colchis,  but  whose 
relative  positions  are  not  reiy  exactly  determined : 
their  coast  abounded  in  roadsteads  and  villages. 
(Hellanic.  L  c. ;  Strab.  zi.  pp.  496, 497  ;  Ptol.  v.  9. 
§  25 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Mela,  i.  19.  §  4 ;  PUn.  vi.  5.) 
Their  name  is  now  applied  to  the  whole  western 
district  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  well  known  fonns  of 
Cherkas  for  the  people^  and  Cherkaskaia,  or  Ctr- 
coBsia,  for  the  country.  [P.  S.] 

CERCrNA,  or  CERCENNA  (K^fuciva,  KdpKivva: 
Karkenah,  or  Bamlah);  and  CERCINI'TIS  (Kcp- 
KmrtSf  KcpiruKyrris :  Gherba) ;  two  islands  off  the 
E.  coast  of  Africa  Propria,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of 
the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  opposite  extremity  of  which 
was  formed  by  the  island  of  Meninx,  which  Strabo 
reckons  about  equal  in  dze  to  Cercinna.  The  two 
islands  lie  NE.  and  SW.  as  to  the  direction  of  their 
length,  Cerdnna  being  on  the  NE.  and  Cercinitis 
on  the  SW.  They  were  joined  by  a  mole.  Cercina, 
which  was  much  the  larger,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny 
25  M.  P.  long,  and  half  as  broad.  Upon  it  was  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  The  Maritime  Itinerary 
makes  Cerceuna  (Cercina)  622  stadia  from  Tacape 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  xvii. 
pp.  831, 834 ;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  45  ;  Dion.  Perieg.  480; 
Slctdiaam.  p.  456 ;  Itm.  Ant  p.  518  ;  Mela,  ii.  7. 
§  7 ;  Plin.  v.  7).  Cercina,  to  which  the  smaller 
island  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  mere  ap- 
pendage, is  often  mentioned  in  history.  (Pint.  Dion, 
43 ;  Diod.  v.  12 ;  Polyb.  iii.  96 ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  48 ; 
Hirt  BeU.  Afr.  34,  comp.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  831 ;  Tac. 
Awn.  i.  55,  iv.  13 ;  comp.  Cyraunis.)         [P.  S.] 

CERCINE  (Kcpird^,  T)iuc.ii.  98;  KcpKcr^tov 
or  BfpiceT^iriov,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  19:  KcaradagK), 
the  uninhabited  mountain  chain  which  branched  off 
from  Haemus  in  a  SE.  direction,  and  formed  the 
water-shed  to  the  streams  which  feed  the  rivera 
Axius  and  Strymon.  Sitalces,  in  his  route  from 
Thrace  into  Macedonia,  crossed  this  mountain,  leav- 
ing the  Paecmians  <m  his  right,  and  the  Sinti  and 
Maedi  on  his  left  descending  upon  the  Axius  at 
Idomene.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CERCINITIS  (KcpKiwTts  Xf/uT?,  Arrian,  Anoh\. 
1 1.  §  3 :  TViM^no),  the  large  lake  lying  at  the  N.  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Amphipolis,  which  Thucydides  (v.  7) 
accurately  describes  by  the  words  rh  At/uywJc;  tov 
^irfWfiSvos,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an 
enlargement  of  the  river  Strymon,  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  but  never  re- 
duced to  that  of  tlie  river  only,  according  to  its 
dimensions  above  and  below  the  lake.  Besides  the 
Strymon,  the  Angitas  contributes  to  the  inundation 
as  well  as  some  other  smaller  streams  finom  the 
mountains  on  either  side. 
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The  lake  Prasias  (Tlpeurids),  with  its  am- 
phlbiotu  inhabitants  who  are  described  bj  Herodotus 
(y.  16)  as  living  on  the  piles  and  planks  procured 
from  Mount  Orbelus,  with  which  thej  constructed 
tiieir  dwellings  on  the  lake,  was  the  same  as  the 
Strymonic  lake,  or  Cerdnitis.)!  (Leake,  Northern 
Gi'eece,  vol.  iii.  p.  2 1 1 .)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CERCrmUM,  a  town  in  Thessaly,  near  the  lake 
Boebeis.  (Liv.  xxxL  41 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  449,  seq.) 

CERCO'PLA.  (Kepicttwrfa),  a  town  of  Phrygia 
Magna  (Ptol.  v.  2).    Its  site  is  unknown.     [G.  £.] 

CERDY'LIUM.    [Amphipous.] 

CE'REA  (K€p4a,  Steph.  B.e.v.  B^n?;  Suid. 
9.  V.  'PiomSs  :  Etk.  Kepfdrryy,  Polyb.  iv.  53.  §  6), 
a  town  of  Crete,  which  from  its  mention  by  Polybius 
(I.C.),  and  from  a  coin  with  the  epigraph  KEPAITAN, 
and  presenting  the  same  type  as  those  of  Polyrrhenia, 
has  been  inferred  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  town.  (Eckhel,  yoL  !i.  p.  306 ;  Hoeck,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  392.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

PE'REAE,  a  place  in  Asia  Minor,  fixed  by  the 
Table  on  the  road  between  Amastris  (or  Mastrum, 
as  it  appears  in  the  Table),  and  Sinope.  The  Table 
places  Tyca  20  miles  east  of  Amastris,  and  Cereae 
15  miles  east  of  Tyca.  The  pUce  seems  to  be  un- 
known. [G.  L.] 

CEREATAE(K€p€(£T€,Strab.;  Ki^^o»STai,Plut.: 
Etii.  Cereatinns),  a  town  of  Latium,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (v.  p.  238)  among  those  which  lay  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Latina,  between  Anagnia  and  Sora. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  called 
by  Plutarch  Cirrhaeatae,  which  waB  the  birth-place 
of  C.  Marius.  (Plut.  Afar.  3.)  He  terms  it  a 
village  in  the  territory  of  Arpinum;  it  appears  to 
have  been  subsequently  erect^  into  a  separate  mu- 
nicipium,  probably  by  Marios  himself,  who  seems 
to  have  settled  tiiere  a  body  of  his  relations  and 
dependents.  It  subsequently  received  a  fresh  body 
of  colonists  from  Drusus,  the  stepson  of  Augustus. 
Hence  the  "  Gereatini  Mariani "  appear  among  the 
Munidpia  of  Latium  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  233 ;  Zumpt,  de  Colon. 
p.  361.)  The  passage  of  Strabo  afibrds  the  only 
clue  to  its  position;  but  an  inscription  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Gereatini  Mariani  has  been  discovered  at 
the  andent  monastery  of  Casa  Mara  or  Casamari^ 
about  half  way  between  Verulae  and  Arpinum,  and 
3  miles  W.  of  the  Liris.  It  is  thus  rendered  pro- 
bable that  this  convent  ^which  is  built  on  andent 
foundations)  occupies  the  site  of  Cereatae,  and  re- 
tains in  its  name  some  trace  of  that  of  Marius. 
{Bull.  d.  InsU  Arch.  1851,  p.  11.)  We  learn  from 
another  inscription  that  there  was  a  branch  of  the 
Latin  way  which  communicated  directly  with  Ar- 
pinum and  Sora,  passing  apparently  by  Cereatae. 
(/Wrf.  p.  13.)  [E.H.B.] 

GEREBELLIAGA  (Mutatlo  Cex«belliaca),  a  sta- 
tion in  Gallia,  placed  in  the  Jerusalem  Itm.,  between 
Valcntia  {Valence)  and  Mansio  Augusta  {Aoust). 
The  Itin.  makes  it  zii.  M.'P.  from  Valentia  to  Cere- 
belliaca,  and  z.  from  Gerebelliaca  to  Augusta.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  makes  the  same  distance  between  Va- 
lentia and  Augusta,  but  omits  Gerebelliaca.  The 
site  can  only  be  guessed  at  D*Anville  supposes 
tliat  it  may  be  ChaheuU,  but  adds  that  this  place  is 
nearer  Valence  than  Aoust  Walckenaer  names  a 
place  IjCS  C/uiberles  Montoiton,  as  the  site  of  Gere- 
belliaca. [G.  L.] 

GERESSUS  (KffniffffSs),  a  strong  fortress  in 
Boeotia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  belonging  to 
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Thespiae.  The  inhabitants  of  Ceressns  repeated  to 
tliis  fortress  after  tlie  battle  of  Leuctra.  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  at  Pcdeopanaghia.  (Pans.  ix.  14. 
§  2 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol  il  pp.  490, 450.) 

CETIESUS.    [Iaccktant.] 

GERE'TAPA  (ri  Keperaro:  Etk.  fi^perwnin), 
a  town  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  The  Ethnic  name  is 
known  from  ihe  coins,  which  also  show  that  there 
was  near  it  a  river  or  fountain  Aulindenus.  The 
place  had  also  the  name  Diocaesarea.  Some  geo- 
graphers fix  it  near  Colossae.  [G.  L.] 

GERFE'NNIA,  a  town  of  the  Maisi,  not  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  or  the  other  geographers,  but  placed 
by  the  Itineraries  on  the  Via  Valeria,  13  miles  finom 
Alba  Fucensis,  and  17  from  Gorfinium.  Its  site  is 
fixed  by  Holstenius  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  modem  village  of  CoU  Armeno,  where 
an  old  church  of  Sta  FeUcUa  still  bears  in  eccle" 
siasUcal  records  the  adjunct  m  Cerfeana.  It  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  remarkable  pass  over  the  Apen- 
nines called  in  the  Tabula  the  Mons  Imeos  (now 
the  Forca  Caruso),  which  led  from  thence  to  dx- 
finium.  From  an  inscription  published  by  Hoi- 
stenius  (Orell.  Tnscr.  711)  we  learn  that  this  part 
of  the  Via  Valeria  was  first  constructed,  or  at  hast 
rendered  passable  for  carriages,  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  who  continued  it  from  Cerfennia  to  the 
Adriatic  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atemus.  (Itin.  Ant 
p.  309;  Tab.  Peut;  Holsten.  Not  in  Cluv.  pp.  153, 
154;  D'Anville,  Anal  Giogr.  de  TItalie,  p.  175; 
Kramer,  Fuciner  See,  pp.  60,  61.)  For  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  distances  along  this  route,  see  Via 
Valeria.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CERGE  (K4pyri\  a  place  in  Mysia,  mentioned 
by  Hicrocles,  quoted  by  Forbiger,  who  suggests  that 
the  name  ought  to  be  Gerte,  as  there  is  a  place 
Kertesleh,  on  the  Rhyndacus,  where,  he  says,  that 
thero  are  ruins;  but  Hamilton  {Land.  Geog.  Joum, 
vil.  35),  who  was  at  the  place,  does  not  mention 
ruins.  [6.  L.] 

GERILLAE,  or  GERILLI  (KfipiXXoi,  Strab.; 
Cerilla£,  SiL  Ital.  viii.  581),  a  town  of  Bruttium, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  a  few  miles  S. 
of  the  river  Laus.  Silius  Italicus  tells  us  (/.  c.) 
that  it  was  laid  waste  by  Hannibal  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  probably  never  recovered,  as 
its  name  is  not  found  either  in  Pliny  or  Ptolemy, 
and  is  merely  inddentolly  noticed  by  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  255)  as  a  small  place  near  Laus.  It  is  dso 
found  under  the  slightly  corrupted  form  Cerelis  in 
the  Tab.  Peut.,  which  places  it  8  miles  S.  of  the 
river  Laus ;  and  the  name  is  still  retauied  by  the 
village  of  CireUa  Vecchia,  about  5  miles  from  that 
river.  (Barr,  de  Sit.  Calabr.  p.  53 ;  Bomanelli,  vol. 
i.  p.  23.)  Strabo  gives  the  distance  from  thence 
across  the  isthmus  <^  the  Bruttian  peninsula  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf  in  the  territoiy 
of  Thurium,  at  300  stadia,  or  30  G.  miles,  which 
is  almost  precisely  correct  [E  H.  B.] 

GERINTHUS  (K^pivfloJ :  Eth.  KvpiyBios),  a  town 
upon  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Euboea,  and  near 
the  small  river  Budoms,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Athenian  Gothus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  a  small  place.  (Horn.  /Z.  ii.  538 ; 
Scymn.  Gh.  576 ;  Strab.  x.  p.  446 ;  Apoll.  Bhod. 
i.  79  ;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  25 ;  Plm.  iv.  12.  s.  21.) 

CERNE  (K4pvri),  an  island  of  the  Atlantic,  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  discovered  and  colonized  in 
the  voyage  of  Hanno,  and  from  that  time  the  great 
emporium  for  the  Carthaginian  trade  with  W.  Africa. 
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It  lay  in  a  bay,  3  days*  voyage  S.  and  E.  of  the  river 
Lixns;  was  about  6  stadia  in  circuit;  and  was 
reckoned  by  Hanno  as  fkt  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  as  the  PUlars  were  from  Carthage ;  and  as 
being  in  a  straight  line  with  Carthage  (irar*  €v6h 
Kttrai  KapX'n^6ros^  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  on 
the  same  meridian,  falling  into  the  error,  afterwards 
repeated  by  Ptolemy,  of  making  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  to  end  E.  of  S.  instead  c^  W.  of  S.  (Hanno, 
p.  3.)  Scyiaz  places  it  near  the  river  Xion  (which 
no  other  writer  mentions :  it  seems  to  be  the  Lixns 
of  Hanno  and  others),  7  days'  voyage  from  the 
promontoiy  Soloeis,  and  12  days*  voyage  from  the 
Straits  ;  he  adds  that  the  sea  was  unnavigable 
beyond  it  on  account  of  the  shoals  and  mud  and  sea- 
weed (but  Hanno  advanced  much  further) ;  and  he 
proceeds  to  describe  the  trade  carried  on  there  by 
the  Phoenicians  with  the  Ethiopians.  (Scylax,  Pe- 
ripL  pp.  53 — 55.)  Dionysius  Periegetes  places  it 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  Aethiopia  (217 — ^219) : — 

'Ej'  Z^  fiuxouri 
BSffKom'  iimlpoio  irayvaraToi  AlOioi^cr, 
a^f  4v*  *Xliccay^  irv/tdri^s  iraf>&  rifur^a  K4pvris, 

Polybius  placed  the  island  at  the  extreme  S.  of 
Mauretama,  over  against  M.  Atlas,  one  M.  P.  from 
the  shore.  (Plin.  vL  31.  s.  36,  comp.  x.  8.  s.  9.) 
Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  islands  adjacent 
to  Libya,  in  the  W.  Ocean,  in  59  long,  and  23^  40' 
N.  lat«,  40'  N.  of  the  mouth  of  his  river  Subus. 
(Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  33 ;  comp.  §  5.)  Diodorus,  in  his 
mythical  narrative  of  the  war  of  the  Amazons  of  the 
li^e  Tritonis  against  the  Atlanteans,  mentions  Ceme 
as  an  island  and  city  of  the  latter,  and  as  taken  with 
immense  slaughter  by  the  former  (Diod.  iii.  54 ; 
comp.  Palaephat  32).  Strabo  only  menticHis  Ceme 
in  order  to  ridicule  Eratosthenes  for  believing  in  its 
existence.  (Strab.  i.  p.  47.) 

The  position  of  Ceme  has  been  much  discussed  by 
modem  geographers ;  and,  indeed,  the  geography  of 
Hanno's  voyage  turns  very  much  upon  it  [Libya.] 
The  extreme  views  are  those  of  Gosselin  and  Rennell. 
The  former,  who  carries  the  whole  voyage  of  Hanno 
no  further  S.  than  C.  iVun,  in  about  28^  N.  lat., 
identifies  Ceme  with  FedaUahy  on  the  coast  of  Fez^ 
in  about  33^  40'  N.  lat.,  which  is  pretty  certainly 
too  far  N.  Major  Bennell  places  it  as  far  S.  as 
Arguin^  a  little  S.  of  the  southern  C.  Blanco^  in 
about  20^  5'  N.  lat.  Heeren,  Mannert,  and  others, 
adopt  the  intermediate  position  of  AgadiVj  or  Santa 
CrvZy  on  the  coast  of  Maroceo,  just  below  C.  Gkiry 
the  termination  of  the  nudh  chain  of  the  Atlas,  in 
about  30^  20'  N.  lat  A  sound  decision  is  hardly 
possible ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  weight  of  evidence 
8«ems  in  favour  of  Bennell*s  view.  (Rennell,  Geo- 
graphy  of  Herodotus^  sect  26,  vol.  ii.  pp.  415,416, 
419 — 423 ;  Heeren,  Reaearchet^  tfc^  African  Na- 
tionSf  vol.  i.  app.  v.  pp.  497 — 500.)  [P.  S.] 

CERCNES  {Kifwpfs),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  11),  as  lying  next  to  the  Epidii, 
and  to  the  west  of  the  Creones ;  the  Epidii  being  to 
the  east  of  the  Promontory  Epidium  ( »  Mull  of 
Cimtyre).  Parts  of  Dtanbarton  and  Argyleahire 
are  the  likeliest  modem  equivalents.         [R.  G.  L.] 

CERRETA'NI  (Kt^ovoi,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162; 
Ath.  xiv.  p.  657;  K^^potravoi,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  69),  a 
small  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  valleys 
<m  the  Sw  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  especially  the  upper 
yalley  of  the  river  SicoRia  {Segre)^  which  still 
retains  the  name  of  Cerdagne.  They  were  of  Iberian 
race,  and  were  celebrated  for  the  curing  of  hams. 
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which  rivalled  those  of  Cantabria,   and   brought 
them  lai^o  profits.  (Strab.,  Ath.  U,  cc, ;  Mart^  xiii. 
54 ;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  358.)     They  were  situated  W.  of 
the  AusETANt  and  N.  of  the  Ileroetes  (Ptol.). 
In  Pliny's  time,  they  were  divided  into  the  Juliani 
and  Augustani   (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4).     The  only  city 
mentioned  as  in  their  country  (except  perhaps  the -►    ?M^ 
Brachyle  of  Stephanus  Byz.  s.  v.  Bpax^Ai?)  is  Juliaf  , 
Libyca  ('lovAta  Ai€vKa)j  near  Puiycerda,  QS^  "— — 
liisp.  p.  59 ;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  10,  Append, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  27 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  427.)  [P.  S.] 

CERSUS  (K^po-oj,  Xen.  Anab,  i.  4.  §  4). 
[Amakus,  p.  116.] 

CERTIMA.    [Celtiberia.] 

CERTO'NIUM,  or  CERTC/NUS  {Viffniiviov, 
KfpTcov6s')j  a  place  in  Mysia,  only  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  {Anab.  vii.  8.  §  8),  on  the  road  between 
Adramyttium  and  Atameus.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured tiiat  it  may  be  the  Cytonium  (KvTtivtop)  of 
Theopompus  (Steph.  *.  v.  Kvr^iof'),  But  Cytonium 
was  between  Mysia  and  Lydia;  and  Xenophon's 
Certonus  is  in  Mysia.  [G.  L.] 

CERVA'RIA  {Cervera)f  a  place  in  Gallia  close  to 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  as  Mela 
(ii.  5)  describes  it,  according  to  the  text  of  Vossias, 
"  between  the  promontoria  of  the  Pyrenaeus  arePortus 
Veneris,  celebrated  jbr  a  temple,  and  Cervaria,  the 
limit  of  Gallia."  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Sor- 
dones  or  Sardones.  Cervera  or  Serbera  is  the  name 
of  a  cape  north  of  Cap  Creux.  At  present  it  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  France,  but  belongs  to  Cata- 
lonia, [G.  L.] 

CERYCEIUM.    [Boeotia,  p.  414,  a.] 

CERYNEIA  (Kfpvpfla,  Scyl.;  Ktpwla,  K^pwia^ 
Ktpawiay  Ptol.  r.  14.  §  4;  Diod.  xiv.  59;  Kop6p€ia, 
Kop{6t07,Steph.B.  ;Kvp77Wa,Hierocl.;  Kvpr/i'cmjConst. 
Porph. ;  Kiyvptia,  Nonnus ;  Corineura,  Plin. ;  Cerinea, 
Peut.  Tab. :  Etk,  KepwiriiSj  K^poviTi^s),  a  town  and 
port  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cypras  8  M.P.  from  Lapethus 
{Peut.  Tab.).  The  harbour,  bad  and  small  as  it  is, 
must  upon  so  iron  a  bound  coast  as  that  of  the  E. 
part  of  the  N.  side  of  Cyprus,  have  always  insured  to 
the  position  a  certain  degree  of  importance.  Though 
little  is  known  of  it  in  antiquity  it  became  famous  in 
the  middle  ages.  ( Wilken,  die  KreuzZy  vol.  vi.  p.  542.) 
It  is  now  called  by  the  Italians  Cervne^  and  by  the 
Turks  Ghime.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  some 
catacombs,  the  only  remains  of  ancient  Cerynia. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor j  p.  118;  ilariiijViaggij  vol.  i. 
p.  116;  Engel,  KgproSy  vol.  i.  p.  80.)      fE.  B.  J.] 

CERYNEIA  {Kfp^yua,  also  K€pwia,'K(pawla, 
Kepa^ycta,  &c. :  Eth.  Kcpuvcvr ;  respecting  the  ortho- 
graphy, see  Schweigh.  ad  Pol.  ii.  41 ;  Wesseling,  ad 
IHod.  XV.  48;  and  Qroskurd,  ad  Strab.  vol.  ii.  p. 
110:  the  two  former  adopt  the  form  Kcp^rcta,  the 
latter  K^pavvia)^  a  town  of  Achaia,  was  not  origi- 
nally one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  though  it  after- 
wards became  so,  succeeding  to  the  place  of  Aegae. 
Its  population  was  increased  by  a  large  body  of 
Mycenaeans,  when  the  latter  abandoned  their  city  to 
the  Argives  in  468.  Ceryneia  is  mentioned  as  a 
member  of  the  League  on  its  revival  in  b.  c.  280 ; 
and  one  of  its  citizens,  Marcus,  was  chosen  in  255 
as  the  first  sole  General  of  the  League.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo,  Ceryneia  was  dependent  upon  Aegium. 
It  was  situated  inland  upon  a  lofty  height,  W.  of  the 
river  Cerynites  (JBohhusia)^  and  a  little  S.  of  Helice. 
Its  roins  have  been  discovered  on  the  height,  which 
rises  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Cerynites,  just  where 
it  issues  from  the  mountains  into  the  plain.  (Pol. 
ii.  41,  43;  Pans.  vii.  6.  §  i,  vii.  25.  §  5;  Strab. 
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p.  387 ;  Boblaje,  Reckerches,  ^.,  p.  25 ;  Leake, 
J^ehponnesiaca^  p.  388.)  Theophnistus  stated  that 
the  wine  of  Ceryneia  produced  abortion.  (Theophr. 
HUt.  Plant,  is.  20;  comp.  Athen.  p.  31;  AehaOi 
V.  H,  xiii.  6.) 

CEBYNITES.    [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

CESA'DA.    [Arevacak.] 

GESERO  or  CESSERO,  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Volcae  Tectosages 
(Ptol.  ii.  3).  The  Itin.  and  the  Table  fix  its  position 
on  the  great  Roman  road  from  Arelate  (^Arles)  to 
Narbo  (Narhofme).  The  distance  from  Cessero  to 
Baeterrae  {B^zieri)  is  12  M.  P.,  and  the  site  of  Ces- 
sero corresponds  to  St.  Tiberi  on  the  river  fferatUt. 
D'Anviile  shows  that  the  monastery  of  St,  Tiberi  is 
called  Cesarion  in  a  document  of  a.  d.  867.  As  the 
place  was  on  the  river,  tliis  explains  the  fact  of  its 
being  named  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  ^^Araora  sire 
Cessero."  [G.  L.] 

CESTRENE  (Kearplvri,  Thuc.Paus.;  Ktcrrpiyiaj 
Steph.  B.  «.  V.  KatAfiayla;  Kco-rpxa,  Stcph.  B.  a,  v. 
Tpdta)f  a  district  of  Epeiros  in  the  south  of  Chaonia, 
separated  from  Thesprotia  by  the  river  Thyamis. 
(Thuc.  i.  46.)  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Cestrinos,  son  of  Helenas  and  Andromache, 
having  been  previously  called  Cammania.  (Paus.  i. 
11.  §  1,  11  23.  §  6  ;  Steph.  B.  <.  v.  Kofifuwla.} 
The  principal  town  of  this  district  is  called  Cestria 
by  Pliny  (iv.  1),  but  its  more  usual  name  appears 
to  have  been  Ilium  or  Troja,  in  memory  of  the 
Trojan  colonj  of  Helenus.  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.  Tpota.) 
The  remains  of  this  town  are  still  visible  at  the  spot 
called  PaUd  VenetiOf  near  the  town  of  FUidtet.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  those  fertile  pastures,  which 
were  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the  Cestrinic 
oxen.  (Uesydi.  t.  v.  KwrpanKol  Bocs ;  Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Pac,  924.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  dis^ 
trict  were  called  Kwrprivoi  by  tbe  poet  Rhianus 
(Steph.  B.  «.  V.  XotOfot).  (Leake,  Nortk&m  Greece, 
voL  iv.  pp.  73, 175.) 

CESTRUS  (K^orpos),  a  river  of  Pamphylia, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Selge  (Strab.  p.  571). 
The  course  of  the  Cestrus  is  between  that  of  the 
Catarrhactes  and  of  the  Eurymedon ;  and  it  is  east 
of  the  Catarrhactes.  It  was  navigable  up  to  Perge, 
60  stadia  from  its  mouth  (p.  667).  The  river  is 
also  mentioned  by  Mela  as  a  navigable  river  (i.  14). 
The  Cestrus  is  300  ft  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  15ft. 
deep  within  the  bar,  which  extends  across  the  mouth, 
and  "  so  shallow  as  to  be  impassable  to  boats  that 
draw  more  than  one  foot  of  water."  The  swell  from 
the  sea  meeting  the  stream  generally  produces  a 
violent  surf.  (Beaufort,  Karamania^  p.  142.)  It 
must  have  been  more  open  in  ancient  times,  according 
to  Strabo  and  Mela.  No  modem  name  is  given  to 
thi4  river  by  Beaufort.  Leake  (^Atia  Minor ^  p.  194) 
names  it  the  ATc-au,  apparently  on  the  authority  of 
Koehler,  and  Fellows  (^Aaia  Minor^  p.  194)  gives  it 
the  same  name.  [G.  L.] 

CETAEUM.    [Taprobaitk.] 

CETA'RIA  (KTjTopIo,  Ptol.  iil  1.  §4:  JF^A. 
Cetarinus),  a  small  town  of  Sicily,  plac^  by  Pto- 
lemy, the  only  author  who  affords  any  clue  to  its 
position,  (Ml  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  between 
Panonnus  and  Drepanum,  but  its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  Fazello  and  Cluver  fix  it  at  the  Torre 
di  Scupelle  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Cattello' 
marei  but  if  the  river  Bathys  of  Ptolemy,  which 
he  enumerates  immediately  after  it,  be  the  modem 
Jati,  or  Fiaiij  the  position  suggested  fur  Cetaria  is 
untenable;    Its  name  was  probably  derived  from  its 
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being  the  seat  of  tunny  fisheries  (cetaria) ;  hence 
we  should  probably  read  Cetariui  fi>r  Citarini  in 
Cicero  as  well  as  Pliny.  The  former  tells  us  it 
was  a  very  small  tovni,  though  enjoying  its  separate 
municipal  rights.  Pliny  enumerates  it  among  the 
stipendiary  cities  of  SicUy.  (Cic  Verr.  m.  43; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  [K  H.  B.] 

CETIS  or  CITIS.    [Caltcadkus.] 

CE'TIUM,  a  Roman  municipinm  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Noricum,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cetius,  from 
which  it  derived  its  name.  (Itin.  Ant  p^  234;  Gmter, 
Irucript.  p.  462,  where  it  is  called  AeUa  Cetiensis.) 
Its  exact  site  is  only  matter  of  conjecture.    [L.  S.] 

CE'TIUS  MONS  (KfTwv  ipos:  Kohlenberg),  a 
mountun  of  Koricum  on  the  borders  of  Upper 
Pannonia  (Ptol.  ii.  14.  §  1,  15.  §  1),  extending 
from  Aemona  to  the  Danube,  and  tenuinatmg  on 
t^e  west  of  Vindobona.  [L.  S.] 

CETIUS  (Kifriov),  a  branch  of  the  Caicus,  a 
river  of  Mysia.  Pliny  (v.  30)  says  "  Pergamom, 
which  the  Selinus  flows  through,  Cetius  flows  by, 
descending  from  Mount  Pindasus."  Strabo  (p.  616) 
mentions  a  mountain  torrent  Cetion,  which  rises  in 
the  Eleatis,  and  falls  into  another  like  torrent,  then 
into  another,  and  finally  into  the  Cwcus.  Some 
maps  make  this  river  flow  from  the  north,  and  join 
the  Caicus  on  the  right  bank;  but  Strabo's  river 
must  fall  into  the  Caicus  on  the  left  bank.  It  may 
have  given  'name  to  the  Ceteii  (Kijrcioi),  though 
Strabo  professes  not  to  know  who  the  Ceteii  were, 
nor  to  understand  the  verse  of  the  Odyssey  (xi.  521) 
where  they  are  mentioned.  [G.  L.] 

CETOBRrGA.    [Caetobhix.] 

CEUTRONES,  a  peq>le  meatiooed  by  Caesar 
{B.  G.  V.  39)  as  subject  to  the  Nervii.  They  axe  not 
mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  and  their  position  is 
unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CEVELUM,  a  place  in  North  Gallia,  according  to 
the  Table,  on  the  road  between  Noviomagns  {Nyme- 
gen)  and  Atuaca,  that  is  Aduatuca  {Tongerny,  It 
is  placed  between  Novioraagus  and  Blariacum  (JBfe- 
rick),  both  well  known  positions.  D'AnviUe  sup- 
poses that  the  po6iti(»i  of  Cevelum  may  be  Kvik  on 
the  Maaa,  tliough  he  admits  that  the  distance  from 
Nymegen  is  twice  as  much  as  the  Table  gives. 
Walckenaer  selects  Cleveebvrg  as  the  spot  [G.  L.] 

CEVENNA.     [Ckbenna,] 

CHA'BALA  (Xa€dka,  Ptol.  v.  12.  §  6),  a  dtj 
of  Albania,  evidently  the  same  which  Pliny  calls 
Cabalaca,  and  mak^  the  capital  of  the  country. 
[AuBAinA.] 

CHABORAS  (Xa€ii>pa5y  Ptol.  v.  18.  §3;  Plin. 
XXX.  3;  Chabuba,  Procop.£.P.ii.  5;  Aborrhas, 
'AS6(ipaSj  Strab.  xvL  p.  747;  Zosim.  iiL  13;  Amm. 
Marc  xiv.  3,  xxiiL  5  ;  Aburas,  'ASo^puSj  laid. 
Char.  p.  4),  a  laige  river  of  Mesq}otanua  which 
rises  in  M.  Masius,  about  40  miles  from  Nisibis, 
and  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesiam  (JSerie- 
siah).  Its  present  name  is  Khabur.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  though  differently  spelt,  the  names  all 
represent  the  same  river,  being  only  dialectical 
variations,  or  changes  frnn  the  use  of  different  as- 
pirates. Procop.  {I.  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a  river  of 
importance^  and  Ammianus  states  that  Julianns 
crossed  it  ^  per  navalem  Aborae  pontera."  Stnbo 
describes  it  as  near  the  town  of  Anthemusia. 
Bochart  conjectured  that  the  Chaboras  is  the  sasie 
as  the  Araxes  of  Xenophon  (^Anab.  L  4.  §  19); 
but  though  we  have  stated  elsewhere  that  this  ia 
probable  [Araxbs,  No.  4],  we  are  disposed,  npon 
reconsideration,  to  reject  the  conjectures  since  the 
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distance  between  Thapeactts,  where  Cyrns  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  and  this  Araxes,  is  much  greater 
than  between  Thapsacns  and  the  river  Chab(na8. 

The  Chaborss  is  fed  by  several  smaller  streams, 
the  names  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  later 
classical  writers.  These  are,  the  Scirtus  (Procop. 
de  AecUf.  ii.  7),  the  Cordes  (Ibid.  ii.  S),  and  the 
Mtodomius  (Jalian.  Or.  j.  p.  27). 

Ptolemj  (v.  18.  §  6)  mentions  a  town  called 
CuABORA  (Xotfe^pa),  on  the  Euphrates,  which  he 
places  near  ^cephorion,  and  which  probably  derives 
its  name  from  the  river,  and  Simocat.  (iv.  10) 
mentions  *A(bf>ewr  fpo^oy,  which  is,  as  certiunly, 
the  same  place.  [V.] 

CHADI'SIUS  (XoJr<noj)  or  CHADISIA  (Plin. 
VI.  3),  a  river  of  Pontns.  There  was  also  a  town 
Chadisia  (Xa8i(Ha:  Eth,  XeAifftot).  Hecataeus, 
qnotcd  by  Stephanos  (#.  v.  Xa^urla),  speaks  of  Cha- 
disia as  a  city  of  the  Lenco^ri,  that  is,  of  the  Gap« 
padociaiis;  and  he  says,  **the  plain  Themiscyra 
extends  from  Ohadisla  to  the  Thermodon."  Menip- 
pos,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  two  Ponti,  also  qaoted  by  Ste- 
phanos, says :  **  from  the  Lycastos  to  the  village  and 
river  Ohadisins  is  150  stadia,  and  from  the  Ghadisins 
to  the  river  Iris  100  stadia."  The  Lycastos  is  20 
stadia  east  of  Amisns  {Samgan),  and  Hamilton 
(^ResearckeSj  ^.  vol.  i.  p.  288)  identifies  it  with  the 
JHers  TmuLkj  a  river  between  two  and  three  miles 
east  of  the  Acropolis  of  Amisns.  The  Ghadisius 
cannot  be  certainly  identified,  for  the  distance  fW>m 
the  Lycastns  to  the  Ghadisins,  according  to  Arrian, 
is  only  40  stadia.  The  whole  distance  from  Amisns 
to  the  Iris  is  270  stadia,  according  to  Marcian,  who 
seems  to  have  followed  Menippns,  bnt  only  160  ac- 
cording to  Arrian.  [G.  L.] 

GHAERONEIA  (Xai/N(v«ia :  'Eth,  Xutp»yt6s, 
fem.  XeupctfWs:  A^.  Xaip9tpuc6s:  Kdpuma),  a  town 
of  Boeotia,  sitoatei  near  the  Gephissns,  npon  the 
borders  of  Phocis.  The  town  itself  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  much  importance ;  but  it  has  ob- 
tained great  celebrity  in  consequence  of  the  battles 
which  were  fought  in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  position 
natnnlly  rendered  it  the  scene  of  military  operations, 
since  it  stood  in  a  small  plain,  which  commanded 
the  entrance  from  Phocis  into  Boeotia,  and  which 
accordingly  would  be  occupied  by  an  army  desirous 
ci  protecting  Boeotia  from  an  invading  force.  Ghae- 
roneia  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the  plain,  shut  in 
by  a  high  projecting  rock,  which  formed,  in  ancient 
times,  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  was  called 
Petrachos  or  Petrochns  (Tl4rpaxos^  Pans.  iz.  41. 
§  6  ;  nirfwxos,  Pint.  SuU.  17).  The  town  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Gfaaeron,  who,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,  built  it  towards  the  east,  whereas  it 
had  previously  faced  the  west  (Pans.  iz.  40.  §  5 ; 
Steph.  B.  i.  t. ;  Pint,  de  Cttriont.  1.) 

Chaeroneia  is  not  mentioned  by  Horner'^  but  by 

some  of  the  ancient  writers  it  was  supposed  to  be 

the  same  town  as  the  Boeotian  Ame.  (Ham.  //.  ii. 

507.)    [Abnb,  No.  2.1     In  the  historical  periodjt 

Sj/T^**  dependent  upon  Orchomenus   (Thuc  iv.  ^" 

*jr  It  is  first  mentioned  In  b.c.  447^ 

'    Safcrte  TTAsTdllfeht  near  the  towny 


Ghae- 


roneia  had  previously  been  in  the  hands  of  the  party 
favourable  to  the  Athenians ;  but  having  been  seized 
by  the  opposite  party,  Tolmldes,  at  the  head  of  a 
snudl  Athenian  force,  marched  against  it  He  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  the  town,  but  was  shortly  afterwards 
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defeated  by  the  Boeotians  m^s  ■light suiJiBBf,  and 
fell  in  the  battlc^Thnc.  i.  118 ;  Died.  xu.  6.)  In  a^ 
B.  c.  424  a  plot  was  formed  to  betray  the  town  to 
the  Athenians,  but  the  project  was  betrayed,  and 
the  place  was  occupied  by  a  strong  Boeotian  force. 
(Thuc  iv.  76, 89.)  In  the  Phodan  war  Ghaeroneia 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Onomarchns,  the 
Pfaocian  leader,  but  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  his 
son  Phahiecns.  (Diod.  zvi.  33, 39.) 

AMUMMai4B«MMbHMi<»  Celebrated  battle  was 
fought  at  Ghaerooeia  on  the  7th  of  August,  b.  c. 
338,  in  which  Phih'^p,  by  defeating  the  united  forces 
of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians,  crushed  the  liberties 
of  Greece.  Of  the  details  of  this  battle  we  have  no 
account,  but  an  interesting  memorial  of  it  still  re- 
mains. We  learn  from  ^usanias  (iz.  40.  §  10) 
and  Strabo  (iz.  p.  414)  that  the  sepulchno  of  the 
Tbebans  who  fell  in  the  battle,  was  near  Ghaeroneia; 
and  the  former  writer  states  that  this  sepnichre  was 
surmounted  by  a  lion,  as  an  emblem  of  the  spirit  of 
Ihe  Thebans.  The  site  of  the  monument  is  marked 
by  a  tumulus  about  a  mile,  or  a  little  more,  from 
the  khan  of  Kdpumaj  on  the  right  side  of  the  road 
towards  Orohomenns;  but  when  the  spot  Was  visited 
by  Leake,  Dodwell  and  Gell,  the  lion  nad  completely 
disappeared.  A  few  yeaiB  ago,  however,  the  mound 
of  earth  was  excavated,  and  a  colossal  lion  discovered, 
deeply  imbedded  in  its  interior.  "  This  noble  piece 
of  sculpture,  though  now  strewed  in  detached  masses 
about  the  sides  and  interior  of  the  ezcavation,  may 
still  be  said  to  exist  nearly  in  its  original  int^ty. 
It  is  evident,  from  the  appearance  of  the  fragments, 
that  it  was  composed  from  the  first  of  more  than 
one  block,  although  not  certainly  of  so  many  as  its 
remains  now  exhibit  ....  This  lion  may,  npon 
the  whole,  be  prononnced  the  most  interesting  se- 
pulchral monument  in  Greece.  It  is  the  only  one 
dating  from  the  better  days  of  Hellas — with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  the  tumulus  of  Marathon — ^^ 
the  identity  of  which  is  beyond  dispute."    (Muie.)  f\^^^ 

The  tlM  groat  battle  fought  at  Ghaeroneia  was  ^^^TC 
the  one  m  which  SuUa  dented  the  generals  of    ^ 
Mithridates  in  b.  c.  86.    Of  this  engagement  a  long    ^^ 
account  is  given  by  Plutarch,  probably  taken  almost  ^v 
verbatim  ftom  the  commentaries  of  Sulla.  (Pint 
SulL  17,  seq,)    The  narrative  of  Plutarch  is  illus-    £. 
trated  by  Gol.  Leake  with  his  usual  acctiracy  and    V 
sagacity.    Mount  Thnrium,  called  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  Orthophagium,  the  summit  of  which  was  <  ^' 
seized  by  SuUa.  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  the   ^ 
highest  point  of  the  hills  behind  Ghaeroneia ;  and     ^ 
the  torrent  Morius,  below  Mount  Thnrium,  is  pro- 
bably the  rivulet  which  joins  the  left  bank  of  the 
Gephissns,  and  which  separates  Mt  Hcdylium  from     % 
Mt  Acontiutn.  ^ 

Ghaeroneia  continued  to  exist  imder  the  Roman'  *. 
empire,  and  is  memorable  at  that  period  as  the  birth-    < 
place  of  Plutarch,  who  spent  the  later  years  of  his  •  • 
life  in  his  native  town.    In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
Ghaeroneia  was  noted  for  the  manufacturo  of  per- 
fumed oils,  extracted  from  flowers,  which  Were  used 
as  a  remedy  against  pain.  (Pans.  ix.  41.  §  6.) 

Ghaeroneia  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  KdpwTM.  There  are  not  many  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  upon  the  phun ;  but  there  ate  some 
riuns  of  the  citadel  upon  the  proiecting  rock  ahready 
described ;  and  on  the  face  of  this  rock,  fronting  the 
plun,  are  traces  of  the  ancient  theatre.  In  the 
church  of  the  Panaghia,  in  the  village,  ara  several 
remains  of  ancient  art,  and  inscriptions.  From  the  - 
latter  we  learn  that  Serapis  was  wwshipped  in  the 
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town.  pAasaaias  does  not  mention  the  temple  of 
this  deity ;  bat  he  states  that  the  principal  object  of 
veneration  in  bis  time  was  ibe  sceptre  of  Zeus,  once 
borne  by  Agamemnon,  and  which  was  considered  to 
be  the  undoubted  work  of  the  god  Hephaestus.  At 
the  foot  of  the  theatre  there  rises  a  small  torrent, 
which  flows  into  the  Gephissos.  It  was  called  in  an- 
cient times  Haemon  or  Thermodon,  and  its  water  was 
dyed  by  the  blood  of  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians  in 
their  memorable  defeat  by  Philip.  (Pint  Dem,  19  ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol  ii.  pp.  112,  seq.,  192, 
seq. ;  Mare,  Tow  in  Cfreece^  yol.  i.  p.  212,  seq.; 
Ulrichs,  Reisen  in  Griechenlandj  p.  158,  seq.) 

CHALA  (Xdka^  Isid.  Char.  p.  5),  a  town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  ancient  Assyria,  probably  the  capital 
of  the  district  called  Chalomtis,  a  name  which  is 
preserved  in  that  of  the  river  oiUolwan  (Xa/iomris, 
Strab.  zi.  pp.529,  736;  Dionys.  Perjeg.  1015; 
Plin.  vi.  26.  s.  30 ;  KaAwwTir,  Polyb.  v.  54). 
Ohala  is  within  a  short  distance  of  the  M.  Zagroe. 
Diodorus  (xviL  110)  relates  that  Xerxes,  on  his 
return  from  Greece,  placed  a  colony  of  Boeotians  in 
this  neighboarhood,  which  was  called  from  their 
native  town  Celonab  (K4x»vai).  They  were 
most  likely  placed  along  the  banks  of  the  Hohoan 
river.  Chalk  has  been  sometimes  connected  with 
Colacene,  but  its  position  does  not  answer  to  this 
identificaticm.  Plioy  erred  in  placing  the  district 
Chalonitis  on  the  Tigris,  as  it  was  clearly  to  the  £. 
close  to  the  mountains.  [V.l 

CHALAEUM  (Xd^MLOv,  in  Ptol  iii.  15.  §  3, 
XaKt^s :  Eth.  XoAaios),  a  town  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  newr  the  borders  of  Phods.  Leake 
places  it  at  Lamdki.  Pliny  erroneonsly  calls  it  a 
town  of  Phocis,  and  says  that  it  was  situated  seven 
miles  from  Delphi :  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  con- 
founded it  with  Cirrha,  which  is  about  that  distance 
from  Delphi.  (Thuc  iiL  101 ;  Hecataeus,  ap.  Steph. 
a.  V, ;  PUn.  iv.  3.  s.  4 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  594.) 

CHALASTRA  {XtOJurrpa,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330; 
XsLKiifTpnn^  Herod.  viL  123 ;  XaXcuVrpa,  Plat. 
Alex.  49;  Plin.  iv.  10.  §  17,  xxxi.  10.  §  46).  a 
town  of  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  sitnated  on  the 
Thermaean  gulf  at  the  right  of  the  month  of  the 
Axius,  which  belonged  to  the  Thracians  and  pos- 
sessed a  harbour.  (Steph.  B.  s,  v.)  Persons,  king 
of  Macedonia,  barbarously  put  all  the  male  in- 
habitants to  death.  (Diod.  Excerpt  308.)  After- 
wards the  population,  with  that  of  other  towns  of 
Mygdonia,  was  absorbed  in  great  measure  by  Thes- 
salonica  on  its  foundation  by  Cassander.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  expected  that  many  remams  should  be 
existing.  The  site  may,  howcTer,  be  considered  to 
be  at  or  near  the  modem  Kuhkid,  (Tafel,  Thes- 
salon.  p.  277;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
p.  450.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHALCEDON  (Xo\in?Wv:  Eth.  Xa/ucriMrios 
or  XoAictSeiJs),  **  a  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Pontus,  opposite  to  Byzantium,"  as  Stephanas 
(«.  V.  Xa\KTi^tiv)  describes  it ;  and  a  colony  of  the 
Megareis.   (Thuc.  iv.  75.) 

The  tract  about  Chalcedon  was  called  Chaloe- 
donia.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  According  to  Menippus, 
the  distance  along  the  left-hand  coast  from  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Urios  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pon- 
tus to  Chalcedon  was  120  stadia.  All  the  coins 
of  Chalcedon  have  the  name  written  KoAx^Swr, 
and  this  is  also  the  way  in  which  the  name  is 
written  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Herodotos,  Xenophon, 
and  other  writen,  by  whom  the  place  is  mentioned. 
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The  distance  from  Chalcedon  to  Byzantiam  was 
reckoned  seven  stadia  (Plin.  v.  32),  or  as  it  is  stated 
by  Pliny  elsewhere  (ix.  15),  one  Roman  mile,  which 
is  eight  stadia.  Polybius  (iv.  39)  makes  the  distance 
between  Chalcedon  and  Byzantiam  14  stadia;  which 
is  much  nearer  the  mark.  But  it  is  difficalt  to  say 
from  what  points  these  different  measarements  were 
made.  The  distance  from  Scutari  (Chiysopolis)  to 
the  Seraglio  point  in  Constantinople  (according  to  a 
survey  in  the  Hydrographical  office  of  the  Admiralty) 
is  nearly  one  nautical  mile.  In  the  same  chart  a 
place  Caledonia  is  marked,  but  probaby  the  indica- 
tion is  not  worth  much.  Chalcedon,  however,  must 
have  been  at  least  two  miles  soath  of  &itfari,  perhaps 
more ;  and  the  distsAce  from  Chalcedon  to  the  nearest 
point  of  the  European  shore  is  greater  even  than  that 
which  Polybius  gives.  Chry^polis,  which  Strabo 
calls  a  vilhige,  and  which  was  in  the  Chalcedonia 
(Xenophon,  Anah.  vi.  6,  38),  was  really  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bosporus  on  the  side  of  the  Propontis, 
but  Chalcedon  was  not  It  is  stated  that  the  modem 
Greeks  give  to  the  site  of  Chalcedon  the  name 
Chalkedon,  and  the  Turks  call  it  Kadi-KioL  The 
position  of  Chalcedon  was  not  so  favourable  as  that 
of  the  opposite  city  of  Byzantiam,  in  the  opnion  of 
the  Persian  Megabazos  (Herod,  iv.  144),  who  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  founders  of  Chalcedon 
must  have  been  blind,  for  Chalcedon  was  settled 
seventeen  years  before  Byzantium;  and  the  settlers, 
we  mast  suppose,  had  the  choice  of  the  two  places. 
It  was  at  the  moath  of  a  small  river  Chalcedon 
(Eostathius  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  803)  or  Chalds. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  states  that  Chalcedon  was  first  named 
Prooerastis,  a  name  which  may  be  derived  from  a 
point  of  land  near  it:  then  it  was  named  Colposa, 
from  the  form  of  the  harboor  probably;  and  finally 
Caecorum  Oppidum,  or  the  town  of  the  blind.  The 
story  in  Herodotus  does  not  tell  ns  why  M^abazns 
condemned  the  judgment  of  the  founders  of  Chalce- 
don. Strabo  (pi  320)  observes  that  the  shoals  of  the 
pelamjTs,  which  pass  from  the  Euxine  through  the 
Bosporus,  are  frightened  from  the  shore  of  Chalcedon 
by  a  projecting  white  rock  to  the  opposite  ^de,  and 
so  are  carried  by  the  stream  to  Byzantiam,  the  peo]de 
of  which  phice  derive  a  great  profit  fnxn  them.  He 
also  reports  a  story  that  Apollo  advised  the  founders 
of  Byzantiam  to  choose  a  position  opposite  to  the 
blind;  the  blind  being  the  settlers  from  M^ara,  who 
chose  Chalcedon  as  the  site  of  their  city,  when  there 
was  a  better  place  opposite.  Pliny  (ix.  15)  has  a 
like  story  about  the  pelamys  being  frightened  from 
the  Asiatic  shore ;  and  Tacitus  (Jfin.  xii.  63)  has 
the  same  story  as  Straba  The  remarks  of  Pdybios 
on  the  position  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  are  in 
his  fourth  book  (c.  39,  &c). 

Chalcedon,  however,  was  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  a  flourishing  town.  It  contained  many 
temples,  and  one  of  Apdlo,  which  had  an  orade. 
Strabo  reckons  his  distances  along  the  coast  of  Bithy- 
nia from  the  temple  of  the  Chal^onii  (p.  643,  and 
p.  546).  When  Darius  had  his  bridge  of  boats  made 
for  crossing  over  to  Europe  in  his  Scythian  expedi- 
tion, the  architect  constructed  it,  as  Herodotus  sup- 
poses, half  way  between  Byzantium  and  the  temple 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus,  and  on  the  Asiatic 
side  it  was  within  the  territory  of  Chalcedon  (Herod, 
iv.  85,  87).  But  the  Chalcedonia  extended  to  the 
Euxine,  if  the  temple  of  the  Cbalcedonii  of  Strabo 
(pp.  3 19, 563)  is  the  temple  of  ZeusUrius  as  it  seems 
to  be.  The  territory  of  Chalcedon  therefore  occupied 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus.    Stnibo^  aifter 
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speaking  of  Chaloedon  and  Chrysopolts  and  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Ghalcedonii,  adds,  **  and  the  coontry  has, 
a  little  above  the  sea,  the  fountain  Azaritia,  which 
contains  small  crocodiles :  theo  follows  the  sea-coast 
of  the  Chaloedonii,  named  the  bay  of  Astacns,  a  part 
of  the  Propootis.*'  According  to  this  the  Chaloe- 
donii  had  once  the  bay  of  Astacns,  which  is  yery 
unlikely,  for  there  was  Astacns,  a  colony  of  the  Me- 
gaxcis  and  of  the  Athenians,  in  this  bay.  The 
passage  of  Strabo  is  probably  cormpt,  and  might 
easily  be  corrected.  It  is  not  likely  at  any  rate  that 
they  had  more  than  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of 
Astacns.  Chalcedon  was  taken  by  the  Persian 
Otanes,  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darins  (r. 
S6).  When  Lamachns  led  his  men  from  the  river 
Calex  in  Bithynia  (B.a  424),  where  he  lost  his 
ships  by  a  flood  in  the  river,  he  came  to  Chalcedon 
(Thucyd  iv.  75),  which  mnst  then  have  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians.  It  afterwards 
changed  sides,  and  received  a  Lacedaemonian  Har- 
most  (Plat.  Alcib.  c  29) ;  bat  the  Athenians  soon 
recovered  it.  However,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  Ten  Thoosand,  it  seems  to  have  been  again  in 
the  possession  of  the  Lacedaemonians  (Xenophon, 
Anab.  vii.  1,  20).  Chalcedon  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  philosopher  Xenocrates. 

Chalcedmi  was  incladed  in  the  limits  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bithynia,  and  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Romans  onder  the  testament  of  Nicomedes,  b.  c. 
74.  When  Mithridates  invaded  Bithynia,  Cotta, 
who  was  the  governor  at  the  time,  fled  to  Chalcedon, 
and  all  the  Romans  in  the  neighboarhood  crowded  to 
the  place  fur  protection.  Mithridates  broke  the 
chains  that  protected  the  fort,  bamt  foar  ships,  and 
towed  away  the  renudning  sixty.  Three  thoosand 
Romans  lost  their  lives  in  this  assault  on  the  city. 
(Appian.  Mitkrid.  71;  Plut  Zcicu/I.  8.)  Under 
the  empire  Chalcedon  was  made  a  free  city.  The 
sitoation  of  Chalcedon  exposed  it  to  attack  in  the 
decline  of  the  empire.  Some  barbarians  whom  Zosi- 
mns  (L  34)  calls  Scythians,  plundered  it  in  the  reign 
of  Valerian  and  Gallienns.  It  was  taken  by  Chosroes 
the  Persian  in  A.  d.  616,  and  '*  a  Persian  camp  was 
maintained  above  ten  years  in  the  presence  of  Con- 
stantinople." (Gibbon,  Dedtne,  ^.  c  46.)  But 
Chalcedon  still  existed,  and  its  final  destruction  is 
due  to  the  Turks,  who  used  the  materials  for  the 
mosques  and  other  buildings  of  Constantinople. 
Chalcedon,  however,  seems  to  have  contributed  ma- 
terials for  some  of  the  edifices  of  Constantinople  long 
before  the  Turks  hud  their  hands  on  it  (Amm. 
Marc  xxxi.  1,  and  the  notes  of  Valesius.) 

This  pkce  is  noted  for  a  General  Council,  which 
was  held  here  a.  d.  451.  [G.  L.] 
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COIN  OF  CHALCBDON. 

CHALCERITIS.    [ARBTiAa] 

CHALCETOR  (XaAjdb»f>:  £ih,  XaAie^cip), 
a  place  in  Caria.  Strabo  (p.  636)  says  that  the 
mountain  range  of  Grion  is  parallel  to  Latmos,  and 
extends  east  from  the  Milesia  through  Caria  to  £u- 
romos  and  the  Chalcetores,  that  is,  the  people  of 


Chalcetor.  The  site  of  Chalcetor  is  not  ascertained. 
In  another  passage  (p.  658)  Strabo  names  the  town 
Chalcetor,  which  some  writers  have  erroneously 
altered  to  Chalcetora;  but  the  form  XaXierrrdpoow 
(Strab.  p.  636)  is  the  Ethnic  name  (Groskurd,7Vmi#2L 
ofStrcAof  vol.  iiL  p.  55). 

Stephanus  has  a  place  Chalcetoriam  in  Crete 
(s.  V.  Xa\K7rr6pioy);  unless  we  should  read  Caria  for 
Crete.    (See  Meineke's  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

CHALCIA  or  CHALCE  (XaAire(a,  XaJixla, 
Xd^xji:  Eth,  Xa/Jtlrris  and  XoAiccubs,  Steph.  «.  v. 
Xd\Kfi:  ChaM),  a  small  isUnd,  distant  80  stadia 
from  Telus  and  400  from  Carpathns,  and  about 
800  from  Astypalaea:  it  had  a  small  town  of  the 
same  name,  a  temple  of  Apollo  and  a  harbour 
(Strab.  p.  488 ;  Plin.  v.  31).  Thucydides  who  men- 
tions the  isknd  several  times  (viii.  41,  44,  55)  calls 
it  Chalce.  Leon  and  Diomedon,  the  Athenian  com- 
manders (b.  c.  412)  after  their  attack  on  Rhodes, 
where  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  hauled  up,  retired 
toChalce  as  a  more  convenient  place  than  Cos  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy's  fleet  frx>m.  Leake 
{Atia  MtnoTt  p.  224)  mentions  an  inscription  found 
in  Rhodes,  which  contains  the  Ethnic  name  Chalcetes. 
The  isknd  was  near  the  west  coast  of  Rhodes,  and 
probably  subject  to  Rhodes.  [G.  L.] 

CHALCIDEIS.  [CHALcirm,  No.  2.J 
CHALCIDICE  0%  Xa}jciZue1i,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§11;  £th.  and  Adj.  Xa\ictdct;s),  the  name  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula,  lying  southward 
of  the  ridge  of  ML  Cissus  (Khortiata)^  between  the 
Thermaic  and  Strymonic  Gulf.  It  terminates  in 
three  prongs,  running  out  into  the  Aegaean  Sea, 
called  respectively  Acte,  Sithonia,  and  Pallene,  the 
first  being  the  most  easterly,  and  the  latter  the  moet 
westerly.  The  peninsula  of  Acte,  which  terminates 
with  Mt  Athos,  rising  out  of  the  sea  precipitously 
to  the  height  of  nearly  6,400  feet,  is  rugged,  and 
clothed  with  forests,  which  leave  only  a  few  spots 
suitable  for  cultivation.  [Athos.]  The  Middle 
or  Sithonian  peninsula  (2<0»y(a  :  Lcngo8)y  is  also 
hilly  and  woody,  though  in  a  less  degree.  The 
peninsula  of  Pallene  (IlaAA^in}  :  KaudndArd)^ 
was  pre-eminent  for  its  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
territory.  The  gulf  between  Acte  and  Sithonia  was 
called  the  Singitic,  and  that  between  Sithonia  and 
Pallene  the  Toronaic  or  Mecybernaean. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  original  Chalcidice, 
though  the  name  has  been  extended  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  which  the  people  of  thei  Chalcidic 
race  enjoyed  during  the  meridian  period  of  Grecian 
history,  did  not  comprehend  Crossaea,  nor  the  dis- 
tricts of  Acanthus  and  Stageirus,  colonies  of  Andrus, 
nor  that  of  Potidaea,  a  colony  of  Corinth,  nor  even 
Olynthus  or  the  tenitoiy  around  it  to  the  N., 
which  was  occupied  by  a  people  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Bottiaeis  W.  of  the  Lydias  in  the  early  times 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

The  principal  possession  of  the  Chalddian  settlers 
from  Euboea  (Strab.  x.  p.  447)  in  the  earliest  time 
of  their  migration,  probably  in  the  7  th  century  B.C., 
seems  to  have  been  the  Sithonian  headland,  with  its 
port  and  fortress  Torone;  from  thence  they  extended 
their  power  inland,  until  at  length  they  occupied 
the  whole  of  Mygdcnia  to  the  S.  ^  the  ridges  which 
stretched  W.  fxxim  the  mountain  range  at  the  head 
of  the  Smgitic  gulf  {Nietoro)  together  with  Crossaea. 
Artabazus,  on  his  return  from  the  Hellespont,  having 
reduced  Olynthus,  together  with  some  other  places 
which  had  revolted  from  Xerxes,  slew  all  the  Bottiaei 
who  had  garrisoned  Olynthus,  and  gave  up  the  phu» 
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to  the  Chalcidisns.  W«  find  tlie  Bottiwd  Joiiuid,  tc 
two  occi^ona,  with  the  Chalddiuia  u  allio  (Thac. 
i.  65,  ii.  19),  ud  one  of  their  silrer  cam  with  the 
leget^  Barriaivr  is  prflciaelj  einular,  both  in  tjpe 
and  Sahdc,  to  thosa  rt  Che  Chalddiuig,  impreaoed 
with  the  hesd  of  ApoUa  and  fail  Ijn  (camp.  Eckhcl, 
voL  ii.  p.  ;o).  At  t)»  ioitigUioD  of  Peidiccaa,  the 
Chalcidiam  made  iru-  apOD  the  Athraions  who  hetd 
Fotidu*  and  other  towoa  in  their  neigUraiuhoad, 
wd  neie  EUcctssTul  tn  more  than  ooe  eDgigament 
(Thnc  ii.  ;9>  Braaidu  wu  indebted  lo  their  cb- 
tferation  lor  liii  firet  iDCoesus  (Thnc  ir.  83),  utd 
it  was  to  his  eip«diti«i  ii^  Thnc«  that  tiit  Chal- 
cidian  repuhlics  owed  their  final  iodepeadeoce. 
(That  If.  18.)  After  the  Poiopomiesiaii  war,  in 
EonseqiieiiM  of  the  eampUinti  of  tho  ApoUoniana  of 
Cbakidics  and  Acanthians,  the  Lacedaemoniana  wot 
■u  lumj  against  Ol^'nlhoa,  which,  afler  losing  two 
id  its  commandus,  anceeaded  in  the  4th  campaifii 
(b.  q.  379)  in  ledncing  Iha  citf  to  BabausBion 
(Sen.  BtB.  i.  8),  The  biMoi?  of  Chalcidice,  after 
the  mpremaoT  'liJch  Oljothtu  obtained  over  its 
other  towns,   foUawi   the  fodaiKS  of  that   city. 

[OLTI^HUa.1 

Ptolemj  (I  e.)  dlridea  Ibe  whole  jieniniata  into 
two  parts,  Chalcidiee  and  Paralia  (for  so  the  word 
which  a]fKus  as  Paiaua  in  the  printed  cojaea 
■hould  be  read).  Paralia  eontained  all  the  ma- 
ritime cmmtrr  between  the  bay  of  Tbeasalonica, 
and  Detriii!!,  the  Cape  of  Sithonia :  thus  (he  W. 
coast  of  Kthoma  w«  at  that  time  incloded  in 
Paralia  and  the  E.  ia  Chakidica,  together  with 
Acanthus,  the  entire  pemnsula  of  Acte,  and  all  the 
CtMst  Und  in  the  Strjmoruc  golf  as  far  N.  as  Bro- 
taiBCQS,  nith  the  eiceptiun  of  Sta^ira. 

An  account  of  the  dtSerenI  Cfaalcidian  towns  Kill 
be  found  nndci  the  eeparate  heads  ;  begiaiui^  friau 
the  W.  thej  bis  Akneia  near  the  cape,  which 
marks  the  entrance  (f  the  inner  Thermaio  ffulf, 
Giacmtw,  AtJTiooMElA  and  PortDAEA.  Betvreen 
'le  teniloi;  called  Ciumsaba.  In 
«  towns  of  SaxB,  Uendb,  Sciohe, 
Therambos,  Aboe,  Nbapous,  Afhitis,  either 
vhollr  or  partlj  cohnies  fnui  Eretria.     In  Sithonia 

ware  UKCYSEiU^i^  SERHri.B,  GAU^FaUS,  TOBOMR, 

Sabtb,    Smous,   Pii-oBUa,    Aissa,    all    or 

of  them  of  Chaludian  origin.      At   the   ha 
the  Tcronuc  gulf  ia  the  loteriDC  of  Chalcidic 

OlYNTHUS,      ApOLLONIA,      ScOLUB,      SpABTOLUa, 

AiKiEiA,  MiAooBUa  or  MiLCOBUS.  On  the  8 
spaces,  admitted  b;  the  mauntun  lidge  which  ends 
in  Athoe,  were  plsiitad  aoroe  Thranan  and  Felasgic 
lettlements  of  the  same  inhabitants  as  tboae  ' 
occupied  Lemnot  and  Lubroa,  with  a  mistuie 
few  Chaicidians,  while  the  inhabitants  epoke  both 
Pelasgic  and  Hellenic.  [Athos.]  Near  the  n 
iaibmus  which  juns  thii  promoDtOTj  to  Thrace,  and 
along  the  NW.  c«at  of  tbe  Suymoolc  gulf  were  the 
oonaMleiable  tomu  id  Sahs,  Acakiuvs,  Siaoioba 
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and  Aboildb,  all  oohnuea  fron  Andna,  to  which 
may  be  added  SnuTOincE,  BbokucCS,  and  Ask- 
TBtWA.  (Grote,  HiiL  of  Grtct,  Tol.  It.  p.  31  ; 
Leake,  Trae.  ia  Norlitm  Grtect,  ToL  iii. ;  GiinB- 
bacb,  Aeuot,  t^  u.  pp.  6—16.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHALCrDlCE,adirtiiMof  Sjria.   [CKALCia,] 

CHALCIS,  inSjria.  I.  Tbe  chief  citj  of  Chal- 
cidice,  one  of  the  ten  political  disinoos  of  N.  SjnM. 
(Ptol.  V.  tS.)  It  was  aitaated  53  H.  P.  fmm  Antiocfa 
(i'eiitrai.)and  18  M.P.  ftom  Beroea  (^•toia./lii.). 
The  Feuth«ei  Tables  make  it  onl  to  be  as  U.F.  from 
the  latter  place,  while  Prooopiua  (B.  P.  il  IS)  girea 
the  distance  as  84  stadia.  Both  theae  autemsils 
are  incorreot,  as  fnaurin  is  aboot  13  English  nilea 
from  Aleppo  (Pococke,  Trao.  toL  iu  p.  2\7;  AbiS-1- 
f^da,  ra&  ^.  p.  1 19.)  The  Hamath  Zobafa  wbkh 
was  taken  by  Sokmuo  (3  Ctron-  viiL  3)  has  beat 
identiSed  with  Chakia  CRcsenmlUler,  Bamdbudi  der 
BibL  .dit  vol.  L  pt.  ii.  p.  250),  and  the  "  salt  vala" 
whete  David  conquered  Hadadeur  ki[«  of  Zobab, 
when  he  wmt  to  recover  his  border  on  the  Enphiatea, 
is  in  all  {fobabilily  the  lake  and  marsh  of  Jabil  or 
Sabathah,  which  in  winter  oocnjaes  a  space  to  the 
E.  of  JCisnuria,  extending  for  about  IS  milea,  with 
a  breadth  varying  from  3  to  S  miles.  The  pcwerfnl 
evaporstion  of  the  summer  heat  causes  it  to  crya- 
taUiie,  and  a  white  iiosise.gniined  salt  is  formed  in 
larj^  quantities  over  the  whole  aoriaciki  (Ch«ney, 
Exped.  fupirnt.  vol  L  p.  415;  Thomson,  ftiluLl. 
Sacr.  ydL  v.  p.  470 ;  comp.  WTuter,  Sad  WorL  Budt, 
t.v.Aram.}  In  A.  :>.  543  the  town  of  Chalcis  was 
taken  and  plnndend  by  Choenei  (Prooqi.  I.e.; 
Gibbon.  J>bcI.  and  Fall,  vol.  viiL  p.  31S{  Le  Bean, 
Bai  Empirt,  vol.  U.  f.  34;  conip.  vol.  iii.  p.  54). 

3.  Ad  Bblun.  PUny  (v.  33.  S  19)  speaks  <^  a 
city  ef  this  name  in  the  district  Chalcjdme,  wlidi 
he  describee  as  the  most  fertile  of  all  Syria.  The 
Chalds,  XaMtfi  of  Strabo  (itL  p.  753),  was  a  ci^ 
and  district  snbjeet  to  Ptolemy,  sou  of  Mennaeua, 
who  held  besides  the  city  of  Hkuopolih  (fdaUec), 
the  plain  of  Mareyas,  and  the  moontam  f^ion  of 
Ilunea.  Joaephus  eiprcssly  deadibes  it  as  under 
Mount  Lebanon  (_Anliq.  liv.  7.  §  4,  B.  J.  L  9.  §  3). 
It  has  been  confounded  with  the  Chalds  S.  of  Aleppo, 
hut  the  itatemeut  of  Jcaephus  (comp.  Aaliq.  liv. 
3.  g  3;  Belaud,  Palaeit  p.  315)  sbowa  that  iU  po- 
sition tonat  be  sought  fbr  elsewken.  Ftdemy  was 
SDCceeded  by  his  aou  the  first  Lyaanias;  whose  poa- 
Bessicais  after  his  murder  by  Antraiy  wen  &naed  by 
Z«iodorus.  (Joseidi.  .ixti;.  IV.  10.  g  1,  B.J.  LSU 
g  4.)  In  A.  D.  41  Claudius  bestowed  Chalcia  on 
Herod,  a  brother  of  the  eider  Herod  Agrippa.  On 
his  death  in  a.d.  43  his  kingdom  went  to  his  naphew, 
the  younger  Herod  Agrippa  (B.J.  ii.  13.  §  !>  Ha 
held  it  four  yeais,  and  was  tbeo  transferred  with  the 
title  of  kmg  to  the  provinm  of  BBtanaea,Trachomiit, 
Abilene,  anflothsre(^fitij.ii.  7. g  1).  Aflerwanls 
Aristobtdus,  son  of  Herod,  king  of  Chalcia,  obtained 
his  father's  kingdom  wiiich  had  been  taken  Irnn  his 
coosin  Agrippa  11.,  and  in  A,  D.  73  was  still  dynast 
of  the  district  (B.  J.  rii.  7.  §  1).  During  the  rdgn 
of  Domitian  it  appears  to  have  become  iucorporattd 
in  the  Roman  province,  and  the  dty  to  have  recdved 
the  additional  name  of  Plavia.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  263 ;  Marquardt,ffand&<icA  tier AAo.  Xfter.p.  1 8 1 ; 
Noris.  de  EpotA.  Ssra-Mac.  <c.  it  §  3.) 

The  town  of  Chslcis  was  tfaeiefoie  situated  sone- 
where  in  the  £^'a,  probably  S.  of  Baaibtc.  The 
valley  has  not  yet  been  examined  with  rderence  to 
the  site  of  this  city.  It  has  been  suggested  that  iU 
peeitioD  may  be  at  or  near  ZaMa,  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  which  at  the  Tillage  of  Hmmm  Nkha,  are 
some  remarkable  remains  (comp.  CheenQr,  Exped, 
Euphrat.  Tol.  i.  p.  47S).  Or  perhaps  at  Majdel 
AnjoTy  where  Abu-1-feda  {Tab.  Syr,  p.  20)  speaks  of 
great  mins  of  hewii-8t(me8.  (Robinson,  BibKoih. 
Saer,  vol.  v.  p.  90).  [E.  B.  J.] 

GHALGIS  (XaA«c/»  :  EiK,  Xa\ic<8ev9,  Ghald- 
densb).  1.  {'EgripOj  KegroporU^  the  chief  town 
of  Enboea,  separated  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
Boeotia  bj  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Euripns,  which 
is  at  this  spot  onlj  40  yards  across.  The  Knripus 
is  here  divided  into  two  channeb  by  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  strait.  This  rock  is  at  present  occu- 
pied by  a  square  castle;  a  stone  bridge,  60  or  70 
feet  in  length,  connects  the  Boeotian  shore  with  this 
castle;  and  another  wooden  bridge,  about  35  feet 
long,  reaches  from  the  castle  to  the  Enboean  coast. 
In  antiquity  also,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  bridge 
also  connected  Ghalcis  with  the  Boeotian  coast 
The  channel  between  the  Boeotian  coast  and  the 
nx:k  is  very  shallow,  being  not  more  than  three 
feet  in  depth ;  but  the  channel  between  the  rock 
a!id  Ghalcts  is  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  depth. 
It  is  in  the  latter  channel  that  the  extraordinary 
tides  take  place,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers.  According  to  the  common 
account  the  tide  changed  seven  times  in  the  day, 
and  seven  times  in  the  night;  but  Livy  states  that 
there  was  no  regularity  in  the  change,  and  that  the 
flnx  and  reflux  constantly  varied,  —  a  phaenomenon 
t  k  CfC^^'^^  b®  ascribes  to  the  sudden  squalls  of  wind 

'^  '  'from  the  mountains.    (Strabftx.  p.  ^03 ;  Mehi,  il. 

/cro    7;    Plm.  ii.  ftTj   Gic  f^  Nat,  Dear,  iii.  10;   Liv. 

xxviii.  6.) -tH^^^.  w^i^.  Ae,y3»i^ 

An  intelligent  modem  traveller  observes  that 
"  at  times  the  water  runs  as  much  as  eight  miles 
an  hour,  with  a  fall  under  the  bridge  of  about 
1|  feet;  but  what  is  most  singular  is  the  feet,  that 
vessels  lying  150  yards  from  the  bridge  are  not 
in  the  least  affected  by  this  rapid.  It  remains 
hut  a  short  time  in  a  quiescent  state,  changing  its 
direction  in  a  few  minutes,  and  almost  immediately 
resuming  its  velocity,  which  is  generally  from  feur 
to  five  miles  an  hour  either  way,  its  greatest  ra- 
pidity being  however  always  to  the  southward. 
The  results  of  three  months'  observation,  in  which 
the  above  phaenomena  were  noted,  afforded  no  suf- 
ficient data  for  reducing  them  to  any  regularity.** 
(Penny  Cyclopaedia^  vol.  x.  p.  59.) 

Ghidcis  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  an  important  place  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
before  the  Trojan  war  by  an  Ionic  colony  from 
Athens,  under  the  conduct  c^  Pandorus,  the  son  of 
Erechtheus.  (Strab.  x.  p.  447 ;  Scymn.  Gh.  573.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  {IL  ii.  537.)  After 
the  Trojan  war  Gothus  settled  in  the  city  another 
Ionic  colony  from  Athens.  (Strab.  l  c.)  Ghalcis 
soon  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ionic  cities, 
and  at  an  early  period  carried  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  almost  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world. 
Its  greatness  at  this  early  period  is  attested  by  the 
numerous  colonies  which  it  planted  upon  the  coasts 
of  Macedonia,  Italy,  Sicily^  and  in  tlie  islands  of 
the  Aegaean.  It  gave  its  name  to  the  peninsula  of 
Ghalcidice  between  the  Thermaic  and  Singitic  gulfs, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  cities  which 
it  founded  m  this  district.  Its  first  colony,  and 
the  earliest  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  the  west, 
was  Gumae  in  Gampania,  which  it  is  said  to  hare 
founded  as  eajly  as  b.  c.  1050,  in  conjunction  with 
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the  Aeoliaiu  of  Gnme  and  the  Eretrians.  Bhegium 
in  Italy,  and  Naxos,  Zancle,  Tauromenium  and 
other  cities  in  Sicily,  are  also  mentioned  as  Ghal- 
cidian  colonies. 

During  the  early  period  of  its  history,  the  govern* 
ment  of  Ghalcis  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy, 
called  Hippobotae  ('Iinro^^eu,  i.  e.  the  feeders  of 
horses),  who  corresponded  to  the  'Ivirc/f  in  other 
Grecian  states.  (Herod,  v.  77,  vL  100;  Strab.  x. 
p.  447  ;  Pint  Pend,  23  ;  Aelian,  V,  H,  vi  1.) 
These  Hippobotae  were  prdbably  proprietors  of  the 
fertile  plain  of  Lelantum,  which  lay  between  Ghalcis 
and  Eretria.  The  possession  of  this  plain  was  a 
frequent  subject  of  dispute  between  these  two  cities 
(Strab.  X.  p.  448),  and  probably  occasioned  the  war 
between  them  at  an  early  period,  in  which  some  of 
the  most  powerftd  states  of  Greece,  such  as  Samos 
and  Miletus,  took  part  (Tfauc.  i.  15 ;  Herod,  v. 
99 ;  Spanheim,  ad  Gallim.  Del  289 ;  Hermann,  in 
Rhemiachet  Miueum,  vol.  L  p.  85.) 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae 
from  Athens,  the  Ghalcidians  joined  the  Boeotians 
in  making  war  upon  the  Athenians;  bat  the  latter 
crossed  over  into  Euboea  with  a  great  force,  defeated 
the  Ghalcidians  in  a  decisive  battle,  and  divided  the 
lands  of  the  wealthy  Hippobotae  among  4000  Athe^ 
nian  citizens  as  clemuhs  B.  c.  506.  (Her.  v.  77.) 
These  settlers,  however,  abandoned  their  possessions 
when  the  Persians,  uiKler  Datis  and  Artaphemes, 
landed  at  Eretria.  (Herod,  vi.  100.)  After  the 
Persian  wars,  Ghalcis,  with  the  rest  of  Euboea, 
became  a  tributary  of  Athens,  and  continued  under 
her  rule,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  ninths,  till 
the  downfal  of  the  Athenian  empire  at  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnestan  war.  In  B.  c.  445,  Ghalcis 
joined  the  other  Euboeans  in  their  revolt  from 
Athens;  but  the  whole  isUmd  was  speedily  recon- 
quered by  Pericles,  who  altered  the  government  of 
Ghalcis  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Hippobotae  from  the 
dty.    (Pint  Per.  23.) 

In  the  2 1  St  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  a 
411,  Euboea  revolted  from  Athens  (Thuc  viii.  95), 
and  on  this  occasion  we  first  read  of  the  construction 
of  a  bridge  across  the  Euripus.  Anxious  to  secure 
an  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  Boeotians, 
the  Ghalcidians  built  a  mole  fhttn  either  shore, 
leaving  a  passage  in  the  centre  for  only  a  single 
ship:  and  fortif3ring  by  towen  each  side  of  the 
opening  in  the  mole.  (Diod.  xiii.  47.)  Ghalcis 
was  now  independent  for  a  short  time ;  but 
when  the  Athenians  had  recovered  a  pcntion  of  their 
former  power,  it  again  came  under  their  supremacy, 
together  with  the  other  cities  in  the  island.  (Died. 
XV.  30.)  In  hiter  times  it  was  successively  occu- 
pied by  the  Macedonians,  Antiochus,  Mithridates, 
and  the  Romans.  It  was  a  place  of  great  military 
importance,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  navigation 
between  the  north  and  south  of  Greece,  and  hence 
was  often  taken  and  retaken  by  the  different  parties 
contending  for  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  Ghalcis, 
Gorinth,  and  Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  were  called 
by  the  last  Philip  of  Maoedon  the  fetters  of  Greece, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  free,  as  long  as  these 
fortresses  were  in  the  possession  of  a  foreign  power. 
(Pol.  xvii.  11 ;  Liv.  xxxii.  37.) 

Dicaearchus,  a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  describes  Ghalcis  as  70  stadia  (nearly  9  miles) 
in  circumference,  situated  upon  the  slope  of  a  hill, 
and  abounding  in  gymnasia,  temples,  theatres,  and 
other  public  buildings.  It  was  well  supplied  with 
water  from  the  fountain  Arcthusa.     [See  above,  p. 
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197,  b.]  The  surrounding  coantry  wag  planted 
with  olives.  (Dicaearch.  Bios  rqs  *E\Ki&oSj  p. 
146,  ed.  Fuhr.)  When  Alexander  crossed  over  into 
Asia,  the  Chalcidians  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  their  city  by  inclosing  within  thdr  walls  a  hill 
on  the  Boeotian  side,  ctdled  Canethos,  which  thus 
formed  a  fortified  bridge-head.  At  the  same  time 
they  fortified  the  bridge  with  towers,  a  wall,  and 
gates.  (Strab.  z.  p.  447.)  Canethos,  which  is  also 
mentioned  by  ApoUonius  Khodins  (i.  77),  is  pro- 
bably the  hill  (^  Karababdj  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  130  feet  immediately  above  the  modem 
bridge,  and  is  the  citadel  of  the  present  town. 

In  the  second  Panic  war,  b.  c.  207,  the  Romans, 
under  Sulpicius  and  Attalos,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  Ghalcis,  which  was  then  subject  to 
Philip.  (Liv.  zxviii.  6.)  A  few  years  afterwards, 
B.  c.  192,  when  the  war  was  resumed  with  Philip, 
the  Romans  surprised  Chalcis  and  slew  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  they  had  not  a  sufficient  force  with  them 
to  occupy  it  permanently.  (Liv.  xzxi.  23.)  In 
the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Aetolians,  Chalcis 
was  in  alliance  with  the  former  (Liv.  xxxv.  37 — 
39);  but  when  Antiochus  passed  over  into  Greece, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Aetolians,  the  Chalcidians 
deserted  the  Romans,  and  receiveid  this  king  into 
their  city.  During  his  residence  at  Chalcis,  An- 
tiochus became  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  place,  and  made  her 
his  queen.  (Liv.  zxxv.  50,  51,  zxxvi.  11;  Pol. 
zz.  3,  8 ;  Dion  Cass.  Fragm,  ex  libr.  xxziv.  p.  29, 
ed.  Reimar.)  Chalds  joined  the  Achaeans  in  their 
last  war  against  the  Romans;  and  their  town  was 
in  consequence  destroyed  by  Mummius.  (Liv.  Epit 
lii.;  comp.  Pol.  xl.  11.) 

In  the  time  of  Strabo  Chalcis  was  still  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  £uboea,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  Mummius.  (Strab. 
z.  p.  448.)  Strabo  descrilxs  the  bridge  across  the 
Knripus  as  two  plethra,  or  200  Greek  feet  in 
length,  with  a  tower  at  either  end;  and  a  canal 
{ffitpiyl^  constructed  through  the  Euripus.  (Strab. 
z.  p.  403.)  Strabo  appears  never  to  have  visited 
the  Euripus  himself;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  description  refers  to  the  same  bridge,  or  rather 
mole,  of  which  an  account  has  been  preserved  by 
Diodorus  (xiii.  47 ;  see  above).  In  this  case  the 
(rltpiy^  would  be  the  narrow  channel  between  the 
mole.  (See  Groskurd's  Germ,  Trantl.  of  StrdbOj 
vol.  ii.  p.  149.)  Chalcis  was  one  of  the  towns 
restored  by  Justinian.    (Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  3.) 

The  orator  Isaeus  and  the  poet  Lycophron  were 
natives  of  Chalcis,  and  Aristotle  died  here. 

In  the  middle  ages  Chalcis  was  called  Euripus, 
whence  its  modem  name  'Effripo,  It  was  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  who  called  it 
NegroporUf  probably  a  corruption  of  Egripo  and 
pontCf  a  bridge.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1470.  It  is  now  the  principal,  and  indeed  the  only 
place  of  importance  in  the  ishuid.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  with  the  ezception  of 
some  fragments  of  white  marble  in  the  walls  of 
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houses.    (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  toL  ii.  p.  254, 
seq.;  Stephani,  ReUe^  ^c,  p.  13.) 

2.  Also  called  Chalcbia,  and  Hypochalcis 
(XoAKcto,  Pol.  V.  94;  'TvoxaAxis,  Strab.  p.  451; 
Steph.  B.  «.v.),  a  town  of  Aetolia,  situated  upon  tlxe 
coast,  at  a  short  distance  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  £▼»- 
nus,  and  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
whence  it  was  called  Hypochalcis.  Chalcis  is  onoe  of 
the  5  Aetolian  towns  spoken  of  by  Homer,  who  gives  it 
the  epthet  of  &7x^of ,  and  it  continued  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  historical  period.  (Horn.  IL  iL 
640;  Thuc  iL  83;  Pol.  v.  94;  Strab.  pp.  451,459 
460.)  There  are  two  great  mountains  situated 
between  the  river  Fidhm  (the  Evenus)  and  the 
castle  of  AtfmtVt  (Antirrhium),  of  which  the  western 
mountain,  called  Varassova^  corresponds  to  Chakis, 
and  the  eastem,  called  KakisJxth,  to  Taphiassus. 
The  town  of  Chalcis  appears  to  have  stood  in  the 
valley  between  the  two  mountains,  probably  at 
OvHO'kastrOf  where  there  are  some  remains  of  an 
Hellenic  fortress.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  L 
p.  1 10.)  There  was  some  confusi(Hi  in  the  andent 
writers  respecting  the  position  of  monnt  Chalcis, 
and  Artemidorus,  who  called  it  Chalcia,  placed  it 
between  the  Achelous  and  Pleurxxn  (Strab.  p.  460); 
but  this  is  clearly  an  error. 

3.  (^KhdUM)y  a  town  of  Epeirus  in  Mount  Pindus, 
near  which  the  Achelous  rises.  It  is  erroneously 
called  by  Stephanns  a  town  of  Aetolia.  (Dionys. 
Perieg.  496 ;  Steph.  B.  <.  v. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  214.) 

CHALCI'TIS  (XaXxiTis).  1.  {EiL  XoXkIttis: 
KhdUei  or  Karki)  '*  an  island  opposite  to  Chalcedon 
with  copper  mines."  (Steph.  8,  v.  XaXKn-ii,  who 
cites  Artemidorus.)  There  is  a  group  of  small  islands 
called  the  Prince's  Itha,  in  the  Propontis,  not  oppo- 
site to  Chalcedon,  but  S£.  of  that  city,  and  opposite 
to  part  of  the  coast  which  we  may  assume  to  have 
belonged  to  Chalcedon.  One  of  these  marked  KarH 
in  a  map  published  by  the  Hydrographical  Office  of 
the  Adminilty  is  Chalcitis.  Pliny  (v.  32)  simply 
mentions  Chalcitis. 

2.  A  tract  in  Asia  Mnor  in  the  territory  of  Eiy- 
thrae  according  to  Pansanias  (vii.  5.  §  12),  which 
contained  a  promontory,  in  which  Uiere  were  sea 
baths  (as  he  calls  them),  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  all  in  Ionia.  One  of  the  pbylae  of  Eiythrae, 
the  third,  derived  its  name  from  tlie  Chalcitis. 

These  inhabitants  of  the  Chalcitis  seem  to  be  the 
Chalcideis  of  Strabo  (p.  644),  but  the  passage  of 
Strabo  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  and  is  certainly 
cormpt  (see  Groskurd's  TramsL  of  Strabo,  vol.  iii. 
p.  23).  TheTeii  and  Chizomenii  were  on  the  isthmus, 
and  the  Chalcideis  next  to  the  Teii,  but  just  within 
the  peninsula  on  which  Erythrae  stands.  This  seems 
to  he  Strabo's  meaning;  and  the  Chalcideb  must 
have  been  under  the  Teii,  for  Gerae,  another  place 
west  of  Teos,  belonged  to  the  Teii.  The  distance 
across  the  isthmus  of  Eiythrae  from  tiie  Alezandrium 
and  the  Chalcideis  to  a  place  on  the  north  side  of 
the  isthmus,  called  Hypocremnos,  was  50  stadia 
according  to  Strabo;  but  it  is  more.  This  AlexiuO' 
drium  was  a  grove  dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  games  were  celebrated  by  the  community  <^ 
Ionian  cities  (^iath  rov  Koufov  rSov  *libvw)  in  honour 
of  Alexander.  [G.  L.^ 

CHALCITIS.     [India.] 

CHALCODO'NIUM.     [Pherak.] 

CHALDAEA  (XoAdo/a),  in  a  strict  sense,  was 
probably  only,  what  Ptolemy  (v.  20.  §  3)  considered 
it,  a  small  tract  of  coantry,  adjoining  the  deserts  of 
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Anlua,  and  included  in  the  wider  extent  of  Baby- 
lonia. The  same  view  is  txJcen  by  Strabo  (zvi.  p. 
739),  who  speaks  of  one  tribe  of  Chaldaeans  (<pv\6y 
ri  T&v  XoXSalwy),  who  lived  near  the  Arabians, 
and  on  the  so-called  Persian  Sea:  this  district  he 
considered  part  of  Babylonia  (x^^  ''^^  Bo^vAvWos). 
That  this  idea  prevailed  till  a  late  period  is  clear, 
since  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  767)  calls  the  marshes  near 
the  jonction  of  the  Enphrates  and  Tigrisr^  %\ri  «rar& 
XoXSofovs,  and  Pliny  (vi.  31)  lAcns  Ghaldaici, 
while  the  bist  author  in  another  place  extends  them 
almost  to  the  sea,  where  he  states  that  they  were 
caosed  by  the  Enlaeus  and  the  Tigris.  In  the 
E^m.  Magnnm  («.  v,  *Aaavpia)  is  a  remarkable  no- 
tice to  the  effect  that  Assyria,  which  is  the  same 
as  Babylonia,  was  first  called  'Ev^pdris,  bat  after- 
wards XaXieda,  From  these  statements  we  are 
justified  in  believing  that  at  some  period  of  ancient 
history,  there  was  a  district  called  Chaldaea,  in  the 
southern  end  of  Babylonia,  near  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Arabia  Deserta,  tiiough  we  have  ne  certain  clue 
to  what  period  of  history  this  name  should  be  as- 
signed. The  name  probably  was  lost,  on  Babylon 
becoming  the  great  ruling  dtj,  and,  therefore,  not 
unnaturally  imposing  its  name  upon  the  country 
of  which  it  was  the  chief  town.  [Babylon.]  [V.] 

CHALDAEI  (XoA8(ubi),  a  people  who  dwelt  in 
Babylonia,  taken  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  as  ex- 
tending firom  above  Babylon  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
who  appear  before  on  the  stage  of  history  imder 
different  and  not  always  reconcileable  aspects. 

1.  The  Chaldaeans  would  seem  to  be  the  inha- 
bitants of  Chaldaea  Proper,  a  district  in  the  S.  of 
Babylonia,  extending  along  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Arabia  Deserta.  They  were  a  people  apparently  in 
character  much  akin  to  the  Arabs  of  the  adjoining 
districts,  and  living,  like  them,  a  wandering  and 
predatoiy  life.  As  such  they  are  described  in  Job 
(L  17),  and  if  Orchoe  represent  the  Ur  from  which 
Abraham  migrated  (now  probably  Warka),  it  would 
be  rightly  termed  **  Ur  of  the  Cbaldees;"  while  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  passage  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13), 
*^  Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldees:  tliia  people  was 
not  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness,"  may  have  reference  to  a  period 
when  their  habits  became  more  settled,  and  they 
ceased  to  be  a  mere  roving  tribe. 

2.  The  name  came  to  be  applied  without  dis- 
tinctio),  or  at  least  with  little  real  difference,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  and  the  subjects  of  the 
Babylonian  empire.  So  in  2  Kings  (xxv.  1^4), 
Kebuchadneszar  is  called  King  of  Babylon,  but  his 
army  are  called  Chaldees;  in  Isaiah  (xviLl9)  Ba- 
bylon is  termed  **  the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty 
ti  the  Chaldees*  excellency;"  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  18), 
the  country  is  called  '*  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans;" 
and  in  Dan.  (ix.  i.),  Dareius  is  king  "  over  the 
realm  of  the  Chaldaeans.'*  Agreeably  with  this 
view  Pliny  calls  Babylon,  ^  Chaldaicarum  gentium 
caput."  It  has  been  a  great  question  whence  the 
Chaldaeans  came,  who  about  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar play  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  of  the 
worid:  anid  it  has  been  urged  by  many  modem 
writers,  that  some  time  previous  to  the  reign  of  that 
prince,  there  must  have  been  a  conquest  of  Babylonia 
by  some  of  the  northern  tribes,  who,  tmder  the 
Tarious  names  of  Carduchi,  Chalybes,  and  Chaldaei, 
occupied  the  mountainous  region  between  Assyria 
and  the  Euxine.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  we 
have  been  convinced  by  these  arguments,  which,  as 
the  advocates  of  these  views  admit,are  notbasedupon 
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any  authentic  history.  No  Chaldaean  immigration 
is  any  where  mentioned  or  alluded  to;  while,  if  there 
was,  as  seems  most  likely,  a  considerable  tribe  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Chaldaeans  at  a  very  early  period  in 
S.  Babylonia,  it  b  much  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  gradually  became  the  rulmg  tribe  over  the 
whole  of  Babylonia.  The  language  of  Cicero  is  defi- 
nite as  to  his  belief  in  a  separate  and  distinct  na- 
tion: "  Chaldaei  non  ex  artis  sed  ex  gentis  vocabulo 
nominati"  (deDiv,  i.  1). 

3.  They  were  the  name  of  a  particular  sect  among 
the  Babylonians,  and  a  branch  of  the  order  of  Baby- 
lonian Magi.  (XoXSoibi  y4pos  MiiyMi^,  Hesych.) 
In  Dan.  (iL  2)  they  appear  among  "  the  magicians, 
sorcerers,  and  astrok)gers,"  and  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  rest  {Dan,  ii.  10).  They  are  described  in 
Dan.  (v.  8)  as  the  "  king's  wise  men."  From  the 
pursuit  of  astronomy  and  astrology  and  magical 
arts,  which  are  ever  in  early  times  nearly  connectedf 
it  came  to  pass  that  with  many  ancient  writers,  and 
especially  with  those  of  a  later  period,  the  name 
Chaldaeans  was  applied,  not  only  to  the  learned 
men  of  Babylon  (as  in  Cic.  de  Div,  I  c;  Strab.  xv. 
p.  508;  Diod.il.  29),  but  to  all  impostors  and  ma- 
gicians who,  professing  to  interpret  dreams,  &c., 
played  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind.  (Joseph. 
B.  /.  IL  7.  §  3 ;  Appian.  Syr.  c.  58 ;  Curt.  i.  10, 
V.  1 ;  Jnv.  vi.  553 ;  Cat.  JL  JR,  v.  4,  &c.) 

There  were  two  principal  schools  at  Borsippa  and 
Orchoe  for  the  study  of  astronomy,  whence  the 
learned  Chaldaeans  of  those  places  were  termed 
Borsippeni  and  Orchoeni.    (Strab.  xvi.  p.  739.) 

(Ideler,  iiber  d.  Stemkuiut  d.  Chald&er;  Winer, 
BibL  Beat  Worterbuch,  art.  Chaidaer;  Ditmar, 
iiber  die  Vaterland  d.  Chaidaer.)  [V.] 

CHALDAICI  LAC  US  (Plin.  vi.  23,  27;  tA  t\i| 
rh  Kar^  XaA.5afovr,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  767),  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  marsh  land  near  the  junction  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris.  It  is  not  clear  from  the 
descriptions  of  ancient  authors  what  extent  they 
gave  these  marBhes.  According  to  Oncsicritus 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  29)  the  Euphrates  flowed  into  the 
Chaldaean  Sea;  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  27)  it  was 
the  Tigris  which  mostly  contributed  to  form  these 
stagnant  waters.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Pliny's 
view  on  the  subject  was  very  indistinct,  for  he  says 
previously  (vi.  23)  that  they  comprehended  the 
lake  which  the  Eulaeus  and  Tigris  make  near 
Charax.  At  the  present  time  nearly  all  the  land 
above  and  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Enphrates  is  for  great  part  of  the  year  an  unhealthy 
swamp.  [V.] 

CHALDONE  PROMONTORIUM,  placed  by 
Pliny  (vi.  28)  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  near  its  northern  extremity:  between  a  salt 
river,  which  once  formed  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  his  "flumen  Achenum."  He  de- 
scribes the  sea  off  this  promontory  as  "  voragini 
similins  quam  mari  per  50  millia  passuum  orae."  It 
corresponded  in  situation  with  the  bay  of  Koneit  or 
Graen  (al.  Grane)  harbour,  where  Niebuhr  places 
the  modem  tribe  of  the  Beiu  Kkaledj  a  name  nearly 
identical  with  the  Chaldone  of  Pliny  (Forster,  Arci- 
bittf  vol.i.  p.  49,  50).  It  is  further  determined  by 
modem  survey,  minutely  corroborating  the  classical 
notices.  "  The  '  locus  ubi  Euphratis  ostium  fuit,'  is 
D' Anville's  ancien  lit  de  VEvphr<Ue ;  the  *■  Fiumen 
Salsum,'  is  Core  Bochian^  a  narrow  salt-water  chan- 
nel, laid  down  for  the  first  time  in  the  East  India 
Company's  Chart,  and  separating  a  large  low  isknd, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
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the  nudn  land;  the  *  Promontoriiim  Chaldone'  is  the 
great  headland,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Doat 
al'Kusma  from  tiie  soath,  opposite  Pheleche  island; 
and  the  *  yoragini  similios  quam  mari,'  or  sea  broken 
into  gulfs,  of  50  miles,  extending  to  the  'ilumen 
Achana,'  is  that  along  ^e  coast,  between  the  above- 
named  cape  and  the  river  of  Khadema,  a  space  of 
precisely  50  Roman  miles.  This  tract,  again,  is  the 
*  Saoer  Sinns '  of  Ptolemy,  terminating  at  Cape 
Zoorer    (76.  vol.  ii.  p.  2 13.  [G.W.] 

CHAXIA  (XoXia),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned 
by  Theopompus,  and  in  an  ancient  inscription:  from 
the  latter  we  learn  that  it  was  an  independent  state, 
perhaps  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Boeotian  league. 
(Theopomp.  c^,  SUpK  B,  $,  v,  XoXia;  Mannar. 
Ozon.  29,  I.  p.  67.)  Theopompns  stated  that  the 
Ethnic  name  was  XoAiot,  bnt  in  the  inscription  it  is 
written  XAAEIAEIX  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
the  place.  Leake  sapposes  that  it  was  situated  in 
the  Parasopia  at  ChaUa.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
▼oL  ii.  p.  473,  eeq.) 

CHALONI'TIS.     [Chala.] 

GHALUS  (X((Xoj),  a  river  of  Syria,  foor  days' 
march  from  Myriandms,  fall  of  fish,  which  were  held 
sacred  by  the  inhabitants  (Xen.  Anab.  L  4.  §  9). 
Though  the  identity  has  not  been  made  out  suffi- 
ciently, it  is  in  all  probaUlity  the  same  as  the  Koioeik 
which  takes  its  rise  from  two  sources  in  the  high 
ground  S.  of  *AJMdb}  the  larger,  curing  to  the  abun- 
dance of  its  fish,  has  the  name  Bdluk  Sk  (fish  river). 
From  the  pass  in  the  Beiidn  chain  advancing  NE. 
and  keeping  quite  dear  of  the  lake  of  Agd  Denghiz 
and  the  surrounding  marshes,  it  is  about  6 1  geogra- 
phical miles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Bcduk  5u,  and 
about  68  or  70  miles  from  the  town  of  Beilan,  if  a 
greater  sweep  be  made  to  the  N.  along  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.  As  there  were  three  rivers  to  cross,  the 
Kard  5u,the  Atw6d  and  the  M/rtn,  four  days  would 
be  required  for  this  part  of  the  march.  (Chesoey, 
Exped.EuphraL  vol.  i.  p.  412,  ii.  p.  212.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

CHAXYBES  (XaA.v«cs,or  XdUutfoi,  as  Hecataeus 
named  them).  The  Ten  Thousand  in  their  march 
westward  from  Cerasns  [Ckrasds]  came  to  the 
country  of  the  Mossynoed,  and  passing  through  it 
they  came  to  the  country  of  the  Chalybes:  the  Cha> 
lybes  were  few  in  number,  and  most  of  them  got 
their  living  by  making  iron;  they  were  subject  to 
the  Moflsynoeci  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  5.  §  I).  After  passing 
through  the  Chalybes,  the  Greeks  came  to  the  Ti- 
bareni,  whose  country  was  much  more  level;  from 
which  expression  we  may  conclude  that  the  country 
east  of  the  Tibareni  was  more  mountainous.  The 
Greeks  were  two  days  in  marching  through  the 
country  of  the  Tibareni  to  Gotyora  (J)rd(m  f).  The 
position  of  these  Chalybes  is  thus  fixed  within  certain 
limits.  Festus  Avienus  (^Detcript.  Orb,  v.  956) 
places  the  Tibareni  and  Chalybes  together;  Strabo 
(p.  549)  places  the  Chaldaei,  who,  he  says,  were 
originally  called  Chalybes,  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  lies  above  Phamacia  {Keraitmty,  and  thus 
their  position  is  exactly  fixwl:  Plutarch  (LuctiU, 
c.  14)  also  calls  them  Chaldaei,  and  mentions  them 
with  the  Tibareni  The  tract  along  the  coast,  says 
Strabo,  is  narrow,  and  backed  by  mountains,  which 
were  fall  of  iron  ore,  and  covered  with  forests.  The 
men  on  the  coast  were  fishers;  and  those  in  the  in- 
terior were  chiefly  iron  makers:  they  had  once  silver 
mines. 

The  miners  on  this  coast  were  known  from  the 
earliest  recorded  times;  and  Strabo  conjectures  that 
the  Alybe  of  Homer  (//.  ii.  865)  may  be  the  country 
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of  these  Chalybes,  whence  silver  came.  As  the  Greeks 
called  iron  or  sted  x^W'i  i^  ^  possible  that  thej 
got  both  the  thing  and  the  name  from  these  rudb 
miners.  They  were  the  workers  of  iron  (<riSi}po- 
r4ieroP€s)  whom  the  early  Greek  poets  mentiaa 
(Aesch.  Prom.  717).  ApoUonias  (Argon,  ii.  1002) 
has  embellished  his  poem  with  a  description  of  these 
rough  workmen  *'  who  endure  heavy  toil  in  the  midst 
of  black  soot  and  smoke."  (Comp.  Virg.  Georg.  L  58.) 
The  Chalybes  of  Herodotus  (i.  28)  are  enumerated 
by  him  between  the  Mariandyni  and  Paphlagonea, 
from  which  we  may  perhaps  condnde  that  he  sup- 
posed,  though  incorrectly,  that  this  was  their  geo- 
graphical podtion ;  for  he  indndes  them  in  the  empire 
of  Croesus,  which  did  not  extend  fbrfcher  than  the 
Halys.  Stephanus  (s.  v.  Xd\v9€s)  places  the  Ch»> 
lyb«  on  the  Thermodoo,  a  positiMi  conddeniUy  west 
of  that  assigned  to  them  by  Strabo,  whom  however 
Stephanus  follows  in  supposing  that  they  may  be 
represented  by  the  Alybe  of  Homer.  An  authority 
for  thdr  podtion  may  have  been  Eudoxns,  whom  Iw 
cites. 

Hamilton  {Researehee,  &c  vol.i.  p^275)  vidted  in 
thendghbourhood  of  Unieh  (Oenoe)  some  people  who 
made  iron.  They  find  the  ore  on  the  hills  in  small 
nodular  masses  in  a  dark  yellow  clay  which  overlies 
a  limestone  rock.  These  people  also  bum  charcoal 
for  their  own  use.  When  they  have  exhausted  one 
spot,  they  move  to  another.  "  Ail  the  iron  is  sent  to 
Constantinople,  where  it  is  bought  up  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  great  demand  "  (Hamilton).  Though 
these  people  do  not  occupy  the  position  of  theChalybes 
of  Xenophon  or  of  Strabo,  they  live  the  same  laborioos 
life  as  the  Chalybes  of  antiquity;  and  these  moun- 
tainous tracts  have  probably  had  their  rude  foiiges 
and  smoky  workmen  for  m<u%  than  twenty-five  oeii- 
turies  without  interruption. 

Before  the  Ten  Thousand  reached  the  Euxkie  thej 
fell  in  with  a  people  whom  Xenophon  {Anab,  iv.  7, 
§15)  calls  Chalybes,  the  most  warlike  people  that 
the  Greeks  encountered  in  thdr  retreat.  They  had 
linen  corslets,  and  were  well  armed.  At  their  bdt 
they  carried  a  knife,  with  which  they  killed  the 
enemies  that  they  caught,  and  then  cut  off  their 
heads.  The  Greeks  came  to  a  river  Harpasus  after 
marching  through  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes,  who 
were  separated  from  the  Scythini  by  this  river.  The 
Harpasus  is  the  Arpa  Ckcn^  the  chief  branch  of  the 
Araxes.  Pliny  (vi.  4),  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
Chalybes  of  the  Pontus,  mentions  also  (vi.  10)  the 
Armenochalybes,  who  seem  to  be  the  warlike  Chalybes 
of  Xenophon.  The  iron  workers  and  the  fighters  may 
have  been  the  same  nation,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
of  this  except  the  sameness  of  name.        [G.  L.] 

CHALYBON  (XoAi/gi&v),  a  dty  in  Syria,  after- 
wards called  Beroea  [Bbroea,  No,  3],  from  which 
came  the  name  of  Chalybonitis  (XakvSwrrtSj  PtoL 
V.  15.  §  17),  one  of  the  ten  districts  of  northern 
Syria,  lying  to  the  E.  of  Chalddice,  towards  the 
Euphrates.  [£.  B.  J.] 

CHAMA'VI  (Kjotfutuoi,  KofioSoJ,  Xdfia€oi%  a 
German  tribe,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Gambrivu 
in  Strabo  (vii.  p.  291 ;  comp.  Tac.  Germ.  2),  ap- 
pears at  diflerent  times  in  different  localities,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  conquests  made  by  the 
Bomans.  They  originally  dwelt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  in  the  country  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  Tubantes,  and  at  a  still  later  time  by  the 
Usipetes.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiu.  55.)  Subsequently  wb 
find  them  frurther  in  the  interior,  in  the  country 
of  the  Bructeri,  who  ars  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
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by  Uiem.     (Tao.  Gtrm.  33,  &o.;  oompu  Anori- 
varll)     Hence  Ptolemj  (U.  11.  §  16)  xnentionfl 
the  Chaemae,  probably  a  branch  of  the  Chamavi, 
as  oocapying  a  part  of  the  country  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Bnicteri.    After  this,  the  GhamaTi 
disappear  from  history,  until  a  much  Uter  period, 
vhen  they  are  again  mentioned  as  a  tribe  belonging 
to  the  confederacy  of  the  Franks  on  the  B^e 
(Anun.  Marc  zviL  8,  9),  and  when  some  of  them 
«Ten  settled  in  Gaol  (Eomen.  Ptmegyr,  9).  [L.  S.] 
CHAMMANENE.     [Capp.vdocxa,  p.  507,  b.] 
CUAON.     [Aboob,  p.  201,  a.] 
GHA'ONES,  CHAO'NIA.    [Epbirus.] 
CHARACE'NE.    [Gharaz  Spasimu.] 
CHARACITA'NI.    [Carpbtani.] 
GHARACOMA    (Xopdbeei^ua,    or    Xapeue/MMo, 
PtoL),  a  city  of  Arabia  Petraea  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (7. 17.  §  5),  the  Kir  of  Moab  of  Isaiah  (zv.  1), 
and  the  Xd^cumof  2  Eaco.  zii.  17,  the  Hebrew  Tj^, 

signifying  watt  mfortrtny  as  the  Greek  name  does  a 
fontu  The  site  of  this  ancient  fdMlress  of  the  Moabites 
is  still  occupied  by  a  town  of  the  same  name.  Ktrok 
is  sitnated  about  20  miles  to  the  east  of  the  southern 
bay  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  *'  built  upon  the  top  of 
a  steep  hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  deep  and 
narrow  Talley,  the  mountains  beyond  which  command 
the  town."  (Burckhardt,  TrxmeUy  p.  379;  Irby 
and  Mangles,  pp.  361 — 368.)  It  was  a  place  of 
ooosiderable  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Grusaders, 
who  built  here  a  stnmg  fortress,  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Seraglio,  and  caUed  it  Mens  Regalis.  (Ro- 
binson, Bib.  Ret,  vol.  ii.  pp.  56*— 670.)    [G.  W.] 

CHARADRA  (Xapdhpa:  Eth,  Xa^paTos),  1. 
A  city  of  Phocis,  and  one  of  the  Phocian  towns  de- 
stroyed by  Xerxes,  is  described  by  Pausanias  as 
situated  20  stadia  from  Lilaea,  upon  a  lofty  and 
predpitons  rode  He  further  states  that  the  inha- 
bitants suffered  finnn  a  scarcity  of  water,  which  they 
obtained  from  the  tcxrent  Gharadrus,  a  tributary  of 
the  Gephissus,  distant  three  stadia  from  the  town. 
(Herod,  viii.  33;  Pans.  z.  3.  §  2,  z.  33.  §  6;  Stcph. 
B. «.  o.)  Dodwell  and  Gell  place  Charadra  at  Mario- 
idieg,  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  but  Leake  places  it 
mi SuvdiOj  for  two  reasons: — I.  Because  the  distance 
of  20  stadia  is  nearly  that  of  Suvdla  from  Paled- 
iaeirOj  the  site  of  Lilaea,  whereas  Marioldtes  is 
more  distant;  and  2.  The  torrent  at  the  latter  does 
BOt  join  the  Gephissns.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  iL  pp.  85,  86.) 

2.  Or  Gharadrus,  a  town  of  Epeims,  situated 
on  the  road  from  Ambracns  to  the  strait  of  Actium. 
(Fd.  ir.  63,  zzii.  9.)  It  is  abo  mentioned  in  a 
fragment  of  Ennius :  — 

"  MytUenae  est  pecten  Gharadrmnque  apud  Am- 
braciaL'' 

It  is  probably  represented  by  the  ruins  at  Rogitj 
oppoeite  the  ▼illage  of  JTonsi,  situated  upon  the  river 
of  SL  George,  a  broad  and  rapid  torrent  flowing  into 
the  Ambraciot  gulf.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  torrent  was  anciently  called  Gharadrus,  and  that 
it  gave  its  name  to  the  town.  (Leake,  Northern 
(rr^eee,  toL  L  p.  258,  voLiv.  p.  255.) 

3.  A  town  in  Messenia  of  uncertain  site,  said  to 
hsTe  been  buUt  by  Pelops.     (Strab.  viiL  p.  360.) 

GHABADRIAE  (XapoBpiai),  a  town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  peninsuhi  of  Acte,  mentioned  by  Scylaz 
(p.  26),  which  Golooel  Leake  {North,  Greece,  voL 
ill.  p.  152)  identifies  with  Vatopedhi  (Barowtfior), 
the  Bioet  ancient  of  all  the  monasteries  in  Mt.  AthoB,as 
it  was  foonded  by  Gonstantine  the  Great.  [£.  B.  J.] 
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GHARADRUS  (XdpoSpos),  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  Gilicia,  between  Platanus  and  Gragns,  according 
to  the  Stadiasmns.  Strabo  (p.  669),  who  writes  it 
XapaBpovs,  describes  it  as  a  fort  with  a  port  below 
it)  and  a  mountain  Andridus  above  it.  lit  is  d^ 
scribed  by  Beaufort  (^Karanumia,  p.  194)  ''as  an 
opooing  through  the  mountains  with  a  smiUl  river." 
The  natives  oill  the  place  Karadran.  The  moun- 
tain is  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmns  under  the  name 
Androcus.  Beaufort  observes  that  "  the  great  arm 
of  Mount  Taurus,  which  proceeds  in  a  direct  line 
from  Alaya  (Goracesinm)  towards  Gape  Anamour, 
suddenly  breaks  off  abreast  of  Karadran,  and  was 
probably  the  Monnt  Andriclus,  which  Strabo  de- 
scribes as  overhanging  Gharadrus."  The  river  at 
Karadran,  which  was  also  named  Gharadrus,  was 
mentioned  by  Hocataens  in  his  Asia.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  X^pa8fM»f.)  [G.  L.] 

GHARADRUS  (Xdpaipos),  the  name  of  many 
mountain  torrents  inGreeceu   1.  In  Phocis.     [Gha- 
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2.  In  Epeinis.     [Gharadra,  No.  2.] 

3.  In  Achaia.     [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

4.  A  tribntaiy  of  the  Inachus  in  Aigolis.  [Ar- 
Qoa,  p.  200,  b.] 

5.  In  Messenia,  flowing  by  Gamasium.  (Pans, 
iv.  33.  §  5.) 

6.  In  Gynuris  in  Peloponnesus,  which  Statins 
describes  {Theb,  iv.  46)  as  ffewing  in  a  long  valley 
near  Neris.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  the  Kani,  or 
at  least  its  western  branch,  rising  in  the  heights 
near  the  ruins  c£  Neris.  (^Pelopoimetiaca,  p. 
340.) 

GHARAX  (Xipai :  Eih,  Xapajn|vds>  Stepha- 
nus  («.  V.)  has  collected  the  names  df  several  places 
called  Gbaraz.  One  is  the  Gharaz  Aleicandri,  near 
Gelaenae  in  Phrygia.  Another  Gharaz  is  the  old 
name  of  "  Tralles  in  Garia;"  but  perhaps  this  is  a 
blunder.  A  third  was  a  pUce  of  great  trade  (^/i- 
irt^ior)  oi  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  and 
near  to  Nicomedia.  A  fourth  was  in  Pontics.  Tho 
name,  applied  to  a  town,  ought  to  mean  a  stockade 
or  fortified  place.  [G.  L.] 

GHARAX  {Xdpa^,  Strab.  zviL  p.  836;  ♦fl(pa|, 
iv.  3.  §  14 ;  K^pa|,  Stadiasm.  p.  836),  a  seaport 
town,  belongii^  to  the  Garthaginians,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  very  near  the  frontier  of  Gyr&> 
naica;  whence  wine  was  ezported  to  Gyrenaica,  and 
silphium  smuggled  in  return.  (Strab.  2.  c.)  Its 
position,  like  that  of  so  many  other  places  on  the 
Great  Syrtis,  can  hardly  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. A  fnll  discussion  of  these  localities  will  be 
found  in  Barth  (  Wandertmgen,  p.  364).    [P.  S.] 

GHARAX  MEDIAE  (PtoL  vi  2.  §  2),  a  town, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  Gaduail,  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Media  Atropatene.  It  is  thought  by  For- 
biger  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Keeker,    [V.] 

GHARAX  SPASrSU  (Xcipa^  ^iraalvov,  Steph. 
B.  a.  V. ;  Ptol.  vi.  3.  §  2  ;  Dion  Gass.  Izviii.  28 ; 
Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  a  town  in  the  eoothem  end  of 
Babylonia,  or,  perhaps  more  truly,  in  'Susiana,  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Eulaeus,  and 
near  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  gave  its  name  to  the 
district  Gharaoene  in  Susiana,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris.  The  town  appears  to  have  borne  difierent 
names  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  It  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  Alezander  the  Great,  and  called 
Alezandreia.  Some  time  later,  a  flood  destrojed 
the  greater  part  of  it,  when  it  was  restored  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  under  the  name  of  Antiochia. 
Lastly,  it  was  occupied  by  Pasines  or  Spasines,  the 
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son  of  Sogdonaeus,  the  chief  of  the  Arabs  who  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood,  from  whom  it  acqalred  the 
name  by  which  it  has  been  best  known.  Pliny  states 
that  the  original  town  was  only  10  miles  from  the 
sea,  but  that  in  his  time  the  existing  place  was  as 
much  as  120.  These  numbers  are  certainly  ex- 
aggerated; but  Pliny  correctly  ascribes  the  advance 
of  the  coast  into  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  rivers  which 
iiowed  into  it  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
considerable  extent  in  Pliny's  time.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Dionysius  Periegetes  and  of  Isidorus, 
both  geographers  of  eminence.  [V.] 

CHABCHA,  a  fortress  of  Mygdonia,  which  the 
Bomans,  in  the  retreat  under  Jovian,  passed,  after 
leaving  Meiacarire.  (Amm.  Marc  zzv.  6.  §  8 ;  comp. 
zviii.  10.  §  1.)  The  name  which  in  Syria  signijSeB 
a  town,  was  probably  applied  to  several  localities 
(Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire^  vol.  iii.  p.  1 55  ;  D'Anville, 
L'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  95).  This  fortress  (Xop- 
X^iy  Evagr.  H,E.yi,2\)  was  situated  in  a  fertile 
and  populous  district  (Theophylact.  Simocat.  v.  1), 
and  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Zadesprates,  the 
general  of  Banim,  a.  d.  591.  (Le  Bean,  vol.  x. 
p.  317.)  The  ruin,  now  called  Kdsr  Serjdn,  of 
which  only  the  foundations,  and  parts  of  two  oc- 
tagonal towers  remain,  may  possibly  represent 
Charcha.  {Joum,  Gtog,  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  526 ;  '^it- 
buhr,  Reitey  vol.  ii.  p.  388  ;  Bitter,  Erdkundej  voL 
xi.  pp.  150, 380, 389.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHARIDE'MI  PB.  (Xapi^fiov  iuepifrfiptoy  i  C. 
de  Goto),  one  of  the  principal  headlands  of  the  Spa- 
nish peninsula,  forming  the  termination  of  the  S. 
coast,  where  it  first  turns  to  the  NE.,  and  being  also 
the  S.  point  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  was  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Malva  in 
Mauretania.    (PtoL  ii.  4.  §  7.)  [P.  S.] 

CHABIEIS  (Xopiefy,  Arrian,  Peripl  p.  10; 
Charien,  Plin.  vi.  4.  s.  4),  a  river  of  Colchis,  flow- 
ing into  the  Euxine  Sea,  90  stadia  north  of  the 
Phasis.  Whether  it  is  the  same  river  as  the 
Chares  (Xdpus)  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  499)  is  doubtful. 

CHARINDA  {Xapiv^asy  Ptol.  vL  2.  §  2;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a  small  river  on  the  western  boundary 
of  Hyrcania,  which  flowed  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
By  Ptolemy  and  Ammianus  it  is  reckoned  to  be  a 
river  of  NorUiem  Media  or  Atropatene.  A  people 
are  met  with  who  are  called  Chrendi  {Xp^v^ioi^ 
PtoL  vi.  9.  §  5).  These  ought  probably  to  be  called 
Charindi,  from  the  river.  [V.] 

CHARI'SIA.     [Arcadia,  p.  193,  a.] 

CHABMANDE  (Xapiidy^,  Xen.  Anab,  i.  5. 
§  10;  Steph.  B.  8.  v.),  a  large  and  prosperous  town 
according  to  Xenophon,  between  the  river  Mascas 
and  the  northern  boundary  of  Babylonia,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert  Xenophon  mentions  that  the  soldiers 
of  Cyrus  crossed  the  Euphrates  to  it,  on  skins  stufied 
with  light  hay,  and  bout^ht  there  palm,  wine,  and 
com.  [V.] 

CHABU'DES  (XopovScs),  a  tribe  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  12)  among  the  inhabitants  <^ 
the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica.  They  are  no  doubt  the 
same  as  the  Chariides  mentioned  in  the  Monum. 
Ancyr.  (Suet.  vol.  ii.  p.  375,  ed.  Wolf.)  It  is 
not  equally  certain  as  to  whether  they  were  the 
same  as  the  Harudes  who  served  in  the  army  of 
Ariovistus  (Caes.  B,  G.  i.  31,  37,  51).      [L.  S.] 

CUABYBDIS  (Xdpve^is),  a  celebrated  whirlpool 
in  the  Sicilian  Straits,  between  Messana  and  Bhe- 
gium,  but  much  nearer  to  the  former.  The  promi- 
nent part  which  it  assumes  (together  with  the  rock 
of  Scylla  on  the  opposite  coast)  in  the  Homeric  nar- 
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rative  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  (Horn.  Od.  xiL) 
sufSdently  proves  the  alarm  which  it  excited  in  tlie 
minds  of  the  earliest  navigators  of  these  seas,  and  the 
exaggerated  accounts  of  its  dangers  which  they 
brought  home.  But  with  full  allowance  for  sncfa 
exaggeration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tales  of 
Charybdis  and  Scylla  were  really  associated  with  the 
dangers  that  beset  the  navigation  of  the  Sicilian 
Straits,  and  that  in  this  instance  the  identificadon 
of  the  localities  menti<xied  in  the  Odyssey  may  be 
safely  relied  on.  Nor  were  these  perils  by  any  means 
imaginary:  and  in  the  case  of  Charybdis  espedally 
had  more  foundation  than  in  regard  to  Scylla.  Cap- 
tain Smyth  says  of  it: — **  To  £e  undecked  boats  of 
the  Greeks  it  must  have  been  formidable :  for  even 
in  the  present  day  small  craft  are  sometimes  endan- 
gered by  it,  and  I  have  seen  several  men-of-war,  ai^ 
even  a  seventy-four  gun  ship,  whirled  round  <m  its 
sur&ce :  but  by  using  due  cauti<Hi  there  is  generally 
very  little  danger  or  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended. 
It  appears  to  be  an  agitated  water,  of  from  70  to  90 
fathoms  in  depth,  circling  in  quick  eddies.  It  is 
owing  probably  to  the  meeting  of  the  harbour  and 
lateral  currents  with  the  opposite  point  of  PgboP 
(Smyth's  SicUy,  p.  123.) 

Thucydides  appears  not  to  have  been  aware  e£ 
the  existence  of  this  local  vortex  or  whirlpool,  and 
regards  the  Homeric  Charybdis  as  only  an  exag- 
gerated account  of  the  fluctuations  and  agitations 
caused  in  the  Straits  of  Messana  generally  by  the 
alternations  of  the  currents  and  tides  from  the  two 
seas,  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Sicilian,  communicating 
by  so  narrow  an  opening.  (Thuc.  iv.  24.)  The 
agitations  arising  from  this  cause  are  no  doubt  oon- 
siderable,  and  might  often  be  attended  with  danger 
to  the  fhiil  vessels  of  the  ancient  navigators,  hat 
the  actual  whirlpool  is  a  completely  local  pheno- 
menon, and  is  situated,  as  described  by  Stnbo,  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  of  Messana,  just  outside 
the  low  tongue  of  land  that  forms  the  harbour  of 
that  city.  It  is  now  called  the  Galofairo,  (Strah.  vi. 
p.  268  ;  Smyth's  Sicily,  I  c.) 

Homer  indeed  appears  to  describe  the  two  dangera 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  as  lying  immediately  op- 
posite one  another,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  actual 
strait,  and  on  this  account  some  writers  have  sup- 
posed that  the  whirlpool  was  in  ancient  times 
situated  near  Cape  Pelorus,  or  the  Faro  Pointy 
which  is  full  9  miles  from  Messana.  Local  ac- 
curacy on  such  a  point  is  certainly  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Homer,  or  the  poets  who  have  adopted 
bis  description.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
was  really  some  foundation  for  this  view.  Cluver^ 
who  made  careful  inquiries  on  the  spot,  and  has 
given  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  Gakfaro,  off 
the  port  of  Messina,  adds  that  there  existed  another 
vortex  immediately  on  the  S.  mde  of  Cape  Peloms, 
which  had  been  known  to  produce  similar  effects. 
(Cluver,  SidL  p.  70.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
Strabo  knew  only  c^  the  whirlpool  off  Messana, 
and  this  seems  to  be  much  the  most  consider- 
able and  permanent  phenomenon  of  the  kind :  and 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  true  Charybdis. 
Strabo  supposed  its  fluctuations  to  be  periodical,  and 
connected  with  the  tides  (the  influence  of  which  is 
strongly  felt  in  the  Straits),  and  that  Homer  only 
erred  in  describing  them  as  occurring  three  times  a 
day  instead  of  tmce  (Strab.  i.  pp.  43, 44):  hut  this 
is  erroneous.  The  action  of  Uie  whirlpool  depends 
much  more  upon  the  wind  than  the  tides,  and  is 
very  irregular  and  uncertain.     Seneca  alludes  to  its 
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intervals  of  tranqtuUitj  when  not  agitated  by  the 
south-east  wind,  and  Juvenal  represents  it  as  even 
frequented  by  fishermen  during  these  periods  of 
repose.  (Seneca,  Ccn».  ad  Marc,  17  ;  Juv.  v.  102.) 
The  fact  stated  by  Strabo,  and  alluded  to  by  Seneca, 
that  the  wrecks  of  the  vessels  lost  in  the  Gharybdis 
were  first  thrown  upon  the  coast  near  Tauromeuium, 
Is  connected  with  the  strong  currents  which  exbt 
along  this  coast    (Strab.  vi.  p.  268 ;  Senec.  Ep,  79.) 

Pliny  and  Mela  content  themselves  with  a  mere 
passing  notice  of  the  once  celebrated  dangers  of  Scylla 
and  Gharybdis.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Melaii.  7.  §  14.) 
The  Latin  poets,  as  well  as  the  Greek  ones,  abound 
in  allusions  to  the  latter:  but  these  almost  all  relate 
to  the  Homeric  or  fabulous  accoimt  of  the  pheno- 
menon: and  no  value  can  be  attached  to  their  ex- 
pressions or  descriptions.  (Virg.  ^  en.  iii.  420 ;  Ovid. 
MeL  ziii.  730;  Tibull.  iv.  1,  73;  ApoU.  Shod.  iv. 
928 ;  Lycophr.  AUx,  743 ;  Tzetz.  ChiL  x.  969 ; 
£usUth.  ad  Odyss.  sil  104;  Gic  Verr.  v.  56.)  The 
name  appears  to  have  early  become  proverbial,  in  the 
sense  of  anything  utterly  destructive,  or  insatiably 
greedv.  (Aristoph.  £q.  248;  Lyoophr.  Alex.  668; 
Gic.  PAO.  ii.  27.)  rE.H.B.] 

CHASTIEIS.    [Attica,  p.  329,  b.J 

GHASUARI  (Xarrovdpiotj  KatrQudpioi,  Strab. 
p.  291 ;  PtoL  ii.  11.  §  22),  or  as  Velleius  (ii.  105) 
and  Ammianus  Maroellinus  (zx.  10)  call  them, 
Attuaru,  were  a  German  tribe,  wluch,  to  judge 
firom  its  name,  seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  Ghatti.  According  to  Tacitus  {Germ,  34), 
they  dwelt  behind,  that  is,  to  the  east  of  the 
Bructeri.  This  statement,  however,  and  still  more 
the  passage  of  Ptolemy,  render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  to  what  part  of  Germany  the  Ghasuari 
ought  to  be  assigned.  Latham  places  them  in  the 
country  between  the  rivers  JRukrj  Lippe^  and  Rhine; 
while  others  consider  the  Ghasuari  and  the  Ghat- 
tuarii  to  be  two  different  people.  The  latter  hy- 
pothesis, however,  does  not  remove  the  difficulties. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  affinity  with  the 
Ghatti,  the  Ghasuari  never  appear  in  alliance  with 
them,  but  with  the  Gherusci,  the  enemies  of  the 
GhattL  The  most  probable  supposition  as  to  the 
original  abode  of  the  Ghasuari  is  that  of  Wilhelm 
(^German,  p.  189,  full.),  who  places  them  to  the 
north  of  the  Ghatti,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Ghamavi 
and  the  river  Weter^  a  supposition  which  removes 
to  some  extent  the  difficulty  of  Ptolemy's  account, 
who  places  them  south  of  the  Suevi  (for  we  must 
read  with  all  the  MSS.  (nh  tohs  2ovii€ovSt  instead 
of  ^^p),  and  north-west  of  the  Ghatti,  about  the 
sources  of  the  river  Ems,  At  a  later  period  the 
flame  people  appear  in  a  different  country,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Geldemy  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Mease,  where  they  formed  part  of  the  con- 
fodeiBcy  of  the  Franks.  (Amm.  Marc.  /.  c.)  In 
that  district  their  name  occurs  even  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  the  pagua  KaUuariorum,  (Gomp.  Wilhelm, 
Germ,  p.  181,  foil.;  Latham's  TaciL  Germ.  Epileg. 
p.  Ixvii.  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

GUATENI,  an  Arab  tribe  inhabiting  the  Sinus 
Capenus,  which  Pliny  places  on  tlie  west  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  a  little  north  of  the  Sinus  Gerrai- 
cos  (vi.  28.  s.  32) :  '*  the  Sinus  Gapenus  is  at  once 
identified  with  CheUy  or  Katiff  Bay,  by  the  mention 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  Ghateni.''  (Forster,  Arabia^ 
▼oLiLp.216.)  [G.W.] 

CHATRAMIS  (Xarpauls),  a  country  of  Arabia 
Felix,  mentioned  by  Dionyslus  Per.  (957),  and 
Xustathius  (ad  loc.)  as  adjacent  on  the  south  to 
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Gfaaldamis,  and  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Persia.  It, 
therefore,  corresponded  with  the  modem  district  of 
Oman,  at  the  SE.  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and  is 
identified  by  Forster  with  Dar-Charamatah,  and 
traced  to  Hadoram  the  Joctanite  patriarch.  (Gen.  x. 
27.)  [GoRODA3tUM  Prouontorium.]      [G.  W.] 

GHATRAMOTITAE,  a  people  of  the  south  of 
Arabia.  (Plin.  vi.  28.)  The  country  he  names 
Atramitae.  Both  names  are  but  different  forms  of 
Adramitae  [Adramitab],  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  still 
called  iTadrainmit,  originally  settled,  it  would  appear, 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Joctanite  patriarch  Ha- 
zarmaveth.  (Gen,x,  26;  Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
p.  113,  vol.  ii.  p.  324.)  [G.  W.] 

GHATRL^EI.     [India.] 

GHATTI  or  GATTI  (X«b-Tot,Xi£TTai),oDeof  the 
great  tribes  of  Germany,  which  rose  to  great  import- 
ance after  the  decay  of  the  power  of  tiiie  Gherusci. 
Their  name  is  still  preserved  in  Jlessen  (Hasten). 
They  were  the  chief  tribe  of  the  Hermiones  (Plin. 
iv.  28),  and  are  described  by  Gaesv  (B,  G,  iv.  19, 
vi.  10)  as  belonging  to  the  Suevi,  although  Tadtus 
(Germ.  30,  31)  dearly  distinguishes  them,  and 
that  justly,  for  no  Gennan  tribe  remained  in  its 
original  loodity  more  permanently  than  the  Ghatti. 
We  first  meet  with  thdr  name  in  the  campaigns  of 
Drusus,  when  they  acquired  celebrity  by  their  wars 
against  the  Romans,  and  against  the  Gheruscans 
who  were  theur  mortal  enemies.  (Tac.  Germ.  36, 
Ann.  I,  55,  xii.  27,  28;  Dion  Gass.  Itv.  33,  36, 
Iv.  1,  Ixvii.  4,  5;  Tac.  HisL  iv.  37,  Affr.  39,  41 ; 
Flor.  iv.  12;  Liv.  EpU.  140;  Suet.  Domit.  6; 
Frontin.  Strat.  i.  1 ;  Plin.  Paneg,  20.)  The  Romans 
gained,  indeed,  many  advantages  over  them,  and 
under  Gennanicus  even  destroyed  Mattium,  their 
capital  (Tac  Ann,  i.  56),  but  never  succeeded  in 
redudng  them  to  permanent  submission.  In  the 
time  of  the  war  against  the  Marcomannians,  they 
made  predatory  incursions  into  Upper  Germany  and 
Rhaetia  (Gapitol.  M.  Anton.  8).  The  last  tiuM 
they  are  mentioned  is  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  (Greg.  Tur,  ii.  9 ;  Gkud.  BdL  Get  419.) 
After  this  they  disappear  among  the  Franks.  Theb 
original  habitations  appear  to  have  extended  from 
the  Westerwild  in  the  west  to  the  Saale  in  Fran- 
coniOf  and  from  the  river  Main  in  the  south  as  far 
as  the  sources  of  the  Elison  and  the  Weser,  so  that 
they  occupied  exactly  the  modem  country  of 
Hessen,  including,  perhaps,  a  portion  of  the  north- 
west of  Bavaria.  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §22)  places 
them  more  eastward,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their 
victories  over  the  Gheruscans.  The  Batavi  are 
said  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  Ghatti,  who 
emigrated  into  Gaul.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  Genu!  (Kivvoi),  with  whom  the  Romans  were 
at  war  under  Garacalla,  were  no  others  than  the 
Ghatti  (Dion  Gass.  Ixxvii.  14) ;  but  this  is  more 
than  doubtful.  (Gomp.  Zeuss,  Dit  Zhutschen  «. 
die  Nachbarstamme,  p.  327,  foil.;  Wilhelm,  Ger- 
man, p.  181,  foil;  Latham,  Tac,  Germ,  p.  105, 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

GHAUGI,  GAUGHI,  CAUGI,  CAYGI  (Kavxoi, 
Kaviroi),  a  German  tribe  in  the  east  of  the  Frisians, 
between  the  rivers  Ems  and  Elbe.  (Plin.  iv.  28, 
xvi  2;  Suet  Claud.  24;  Tac.  Germ.  35,  Ann.  xi. 
18;  Dion  Gass.  liv.  62,  Ixiii.  30;  Veil.  Pat.  il  106; 
Stiub.  p.  291;  Lucan.  i.  463;  Glaud.  in  Evirop.  i. 
379,  de  Laud,  Stil.  i.  225.)  In  the  east  their 
country  bordered  on  that  of  the  Saxones,  in  the 
north-west  on  that  of  the  Longobards,  and  in  the 
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north  on  that  of  the  Angrirvii,  so  that  the  modem 
Oldenhwrg  and  Hanover  prettj  nearly  i^present  the 
country  of  the  GhaacL  It  was  traversed  by  the 
river  Visorgis,  which  divided  the  Ghand  into 
Majores  and  Minores  ;  the  fixmer  oocnpying  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  ktter  the  eastern. 
(Tac.  Gem,  35.)  The  Ghanci  are  described  by 
Tacitns  as  the  most  illnstrioos  tribe  among  the 
Germans,  and  he  adds  that  they  were  as  distin- 
guished for  their  love  of  jnadce  and  peace,  as  for 
their  valoor  in  case  of  need.  Pliny  (xvi.  1.  2),  on 
the  other  hand,  who  had  himself  been  in  their 
conntzy,  describes  them  as  a  poor  and  pitiable 
people,  who,  their  coantry  being  almost  constantly 
overflown  by  the  sea,  were  obliged  to  build  their 
habitations  on  natural  or  artificial  eminences,  who 
lived  upon  fish,  and  had  only  rain-water  to  drink, 
which  they  kept  in  cisterns.  This  latter  descrip- 
tion can  be  true  only  if  limited  to  that  portion  of 
the  Ghanci  who  dwelt  on  the  sea  coast,  but  cannot 
apply  to  those  who  lived  further  inland.  The 
Chauci  were  distinguished  as  navigators,  hat  also 
carried  on  pira<7,  in  pursuit  of  which  they  sailed 
south  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Gaul.  (Tac.  Ann,  xi. 
18;  Dion  Gass.  Ix.  30.)  They  were  subdued  by 
Tiberius  (Veil.  Pat.  iL  106),  and  for  n  time  they, 
like  the  Frisians,  were  faithful  friends  of  the 
Romans  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  8,  17,  SI),  until  the  latter 
exasperated  them  by  their  insolence.  The  con^ 
sequence  was,  that  the  Romans  were  driven  from 
their  country,  and  although  Gabinins  Secundus 
gained  some  advantages  over  them,  to  which  he 
even  owed  the  honourable  surname  of  Ghaucius 
(Dion  Gass.  Ix.  8;  Suet  Clanid.  24),  and  although 
Gorbulo  continued  the  war  against  them,  yet  the 
Romans  were  unable  to  reconquer  them.  (Tac.  Ann. 
XL  19,  20;  Dion  Gass.  Ix.  30.)  The  Ghauci  are 
mentioned  in  history  for  the  last  time  in  the  third 
century,  when  in  the  reign  of  Didius  Julianus,  they 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Gaul.  (Spart  Did.  JuL  i.) 
At  that  time  they  belonged  to  tiie  confederacy  of 
the  Saxons,  and  were  one  of  the  most  warlike  na- 
tions of  Germany  (Julian.  Operoy  pp.  34,  56,  ed. 
Spanh.;  2^oeinL  iiL  6);  they  had,  moreover,  extended 
so  far  south  and  west,  that  they  are  mentioned  as 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  Hhine.  (Glaud.  de  Lavd. 
SHI.  i.  225.)  [L.  S.] 

GHAULOTAEI  (Xai;Xarcubi,£rat06th.  ap.Strab. 
xvi.  p.  767),  an  Arab  tribe  at  the  NW.  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  mentioned  by  Eratosthenes.  Dr.  Wells, 
following  Bochart  and  other  authorities,  has  observed 
of  this  quarter :  ^  In  these  parts  by  Eratosthenes 
are  placol  the  Ghaubthaei ;  by  Festus  Avienus  the 
Ghaulosii;  by  Dionysius  Periegetes,  the  Ghablasii ; 
and  by  Pliny,  the  (Ghaudei  or)  Ghavelaei ;  all  re- 
taining, in  their  name,  most  of  the  radical  letters  of 
the  word  Ghavilah  "  (cited  by  Forater,  Arabia^  vol.  i. 
p.  41).  This  identification  of  the  names  of  the 
classical  geographers  with  the  Scripture  Havilah  is 
proved  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Forster  with  much  re- 
search {I.  c  ct  seq.).  [G.  W.] 

GHAUS.  The  Roman  general  Gn.  Maidius 
marched  from  Tabae  in  Pisidia  in  three  days,  or  per- 
haps not  three  whole  days  to  the  river  Ghans.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  14.)  His  line  of  march  was  to  Thabusion 
on  the  Indus,  and  thence  to  Gibyra.  The  Ghaus 
must  have  been  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Indus  (Dalamon  Tchy).  f  G.  L.] 

GHAZE'NE  (XaCi7i^,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  736),  one  of 
the  districts  into  which  Strabo  divides  the  pUun 
country  of  Assyria,  round  Ninus  (Nineveh).    The 


GHELONATAS. 

other  two  divirions  were  named  Dolomeoe  and  C»- 
lachene.  [V.] 

GHEIMARRHUS.     [Aroolis,  p.  201 ,  al] 

GHEIME'RIUH  (Xct^^ptoK),  a  promontary  and 
harbour  of  Thesprotia  in  Epeirtts,  between  the  riven 
Acheron  and  Thyamis,  and  oppoote  the  aoutfaetn 
point  of  Gorcyra.  In  the  two  naval  engagements 
between  the  Gorcyraeans  and  Corinthians  just  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  Gheiraerium  was  tiie  stadoQ 
of  the  Gorinthian  fleet.  Leake  supposes  the  promon- 
tory of  Gheimerium  to  be  C  Fioriam,  and  the  har- 
bour that  of  ArpiUa.  (Thnc  i.  30,  46;  S^ab.  viL 
p.  324;  Pans.  viii.  7.  §  2;  Steph.  B.  8.  v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  m.  p.  5.) 

GHELAE  (X^jAoi),  a  pkce  on  the  coast  of  Bi- 
thynia,  marked  in  the  Table.  Arrian  (p.  18)  piaoes 
it  20  stadia  east  of  the  island  Thynias,  ioA  180  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarius.  It  is  generally  iden- 
tified  with  a  cape  named  Kefken  in  the  maps.  [6.L.] 

GHELENO'PHAGI.    [Aethiopia,  pi  58,  a.] 

GHELIDCXNIA.  This  name  occurs  bi  Strabo 
(p.  663)  in  the  genitive  XcXtdoriwr,  as  the  name  of 
a  town  in  Phrygia.  Nothmg  is  known  of  the  place. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  correct  the  reading  to  ^cXa- 
/irtKlov.  (See  Groskurd,  TVotut  Strab.  voL  iiL 
p.  63.)  [G.  L.] 

GHELIDO'NIAE  INStJLAE  (X«Ai5«fri«),  two 
rocks  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Xc\i8<{not),  according  to  Phs- 
vorinus,  one  called  Corudela,  and  the  other  Meb- 
nippeia;  but  the  position  is  not  mentioned.  Scylax 
also  mentions  only  two.  According  to  Strabo  (p. 
520),  the  Taurus  first  attains  a  great  elevation  oppo- 
site to  the  Ghelidoniae,  which  are  islands  situated  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sea-coast  of  Pamphylia,  or 
on  the  borders  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  (p.  651). 
They  were  off  tiie  Hiera  Acta,  three  in  number, 
rugged,  and  of  the  same  extent,  distant  about  five 
stiuiia  from  one  another,  and  six  stadia  from  the 
coast ;  one  of  them  has  an  anchorage  or  port  (p.  666). 
Pliny  (v.  33),  who  places  these  islands  opposite  to 
the  *'  Tanri  promontorium,**  mentions  three,  and  ob- 
serves that  Uiey  are  dangerous  to  navigators;  but  no 
dangers  were  discovered  by  Beaufort  There  are 
five  islands  off  the  Hiera  Acra,  which  is  now  Cape 
Khelidonia :  "  two  of  these  blands  are  from  four  to 
five  hundred  feet  high ;  the  other  three  are  small  and 
barren."  (Beaufort,  A'aramanio,  p.  38.)  The  Greeks 
still  call  them  Ghelidoniae,  of  which  the  Italian 
sailors  made  CeUdoni;  and  the  Turks  have  adqited 
the  Italian  name,  and  call  them  SheUdan, 

Livy  (xxxiii.  41)  names  the  Hiera  Acra,  or  the 
Sacred  Promontory  which  is  opposite  to  the  Gheli- 
doniae, Ghelidonium  promontorium.  [G.  L.] 

GHELONATAS  (X€A«y<froy),  a  promontory  of 
Achaia,  and  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, distant,  according  to  PUny,  two  mUes 
from  Gyllene.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  335,  338,  342; 
Paus.  i.  2.  §  4;  Agathem.  i.  5;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  6; 
Mel.  11.  3.)  It  has  been  disputed  whether  Chelo- 
natas  corresponds  to  C,  GlarenUa  {KlarhUza)  or  to 
C,  Tomesty  both  of  them  bdng  promontories  of  the 
peninsula  of  KMemdizi.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  C,  Tomete,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
two,  is  the  ancient  Ghelonatas,  both  because  there  is 
near  it  the  small  island  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p. 
338),  and  because  it  is  distant  two  miles  from  Glor 
rentza,  the  ancient  Gyllene.  It  is  probahle,  however, 
that  the  name  Ghelonatas  was  originally  given  to  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Khlemutdf  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a  tortoise.  (Leake,  PeloponaetheOt 
p.  210.) 


CHELOMIDES  LACCS. 

CHELiyKIDl'^S  LACUS  (ul  XtXmrOti  Xlfuut), 
ft  series  of  Utes  (appiveiit);  thns),  formed  bj  tbe 
TiTer  Geir  in  Ljbis  Interior,  the  middle  one  being 
plmd  by  Ptolem;  in  49°  long.,  utd  20°  N.  bt. 
Tbey  mm  to  conEiipiHid  to  tlie  three  lak«  of  Ba- 
tkathim,  Maiaiu  or  Badiba,  ud  Fitire,  tbe  last 
and  Urgnt  cf  which  lies  E.  of  Zofa  ]~c&a<J,  and  tbe 
otherCmiin&linetotlieNE.of/'iUrs.  (Pb>L  ir.  6. 
§  13;  cwmp.  Geir  ind  Libta.)  [P.  &] 

CHEMMIS  (X'fifui).  U>e  ebief  bnrn  of  ths 
ChBnunite  Monw  in  the  Thebud,  and  one  cf  the 
moat  mcient  ritjes  in  Egrpt,  stood  Dpon  ths  easteni 
bank  of  the  Nils,  oppcnte  to  a  river-iBbud  of  mmilaf 
unM.  Chemmit  eubseqnentlj  became  Fuiopolis, 
under  which  title  it  ia  men  puticalulr  described. 
[Pakopous.]  From  the  Cbemmite  nome,  and 
atj  of  ths  Thebsid,  mnst  be  distinguished  ths 
Chemmito  or  Chembite  nome,  and  floating  island 
Cbsmmii  or  Chambis,  near  tbe  city  af  BuLo  in  the 
Delta.  [BuTo.]  The  ethnic  word  Ciam  or  Ham, 
and  also  the  Coptic  appelUtiim  of  the  Nile  Vsllef— 
El  Chewii  or  tbe  Black  Earth, — are  appuently 
conlUDed  in  tbe  name  of  Chemmis;  and  ths  citj 
was  ancient  enoogb  to  have  b«en  ntarlj  contempotarj 
witb  the  aboriKines  of  tbe  Thebaic.       [W.  B.  D.] 

CHEN  or  CHENAE  (X^v,  SUpfa.  D.  *.>.;  X^i'cu, 
PBiiSnI>iad.;  £U.  Xtiwi,  Xnntui),  lbs  luithplace 
of  Hjson,  whom  Plato  and  others  menttm  as  one  of 
tbe  Seven  Sago  of  Greece.  (Plat.  Prolog,  p.  343, 
a.)  There  was  a  diipnte  among  the  ondsnta  it- 
^ieeting  Ibis  place,  some  pUcing  it  in  Thesulf  at 
the  foot  eC  Mt.  Oeta,  and  others  in  Laconin  (Diog. 
LaSrt.  L  lOG);  hut  the  balance  of  anthoiitiea  i»  m 
laToor  of  the  IboEBr  of  tli«e  two  >ituatiaDe.  Fan- 
aantu  (i.  34.  §  1)  calls  it  a  Tillage  on  Ut.  Oeta; 
and  Diodoms  {ExcsrpL  da  Virl.  et  Vit.  p.  S3S)  de- 
scribes UjiOD  as  a  Malton,  who  dwelt  in  the  Tillage 
of  Chcnae.  Stephanos  B.,  on  the  ether  hand,  pla«s 
Chen  ID  Idconia.  It  has  been  ccnjeclnred  that  this 
confusion  maj  haTs  aiisen  iiom  the  cotonj  which 
tbe  Lacedaemonians  Joonded  in  ths  diatriot  of  Oela. 
(Thnc.  til.  9S.) 

CHESOBO-SCIA,  or  CHENOBO'SCIUM  (Xi|- 
meeotia,  Pt<d.  It.  6.  §72;  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Itin. 
Anion,  p.  166  ;  Xqro&xrdin',  HoL  Imp.  :  Elk. 
Xiin>fo0aj<ET)]i),  or  the  Gooae-pens,  was  a  district  of 
tbe  Thebaid  in  E^pt,  m  tbe  eastern  side  of  the 

Nile,  40  miha  SW.  of  Coptos,  ana  in  lal 

It  la;  nearlj  iqiposile  the  cities  of  Dicepolis  Parva, 
and  LepiddUm  Poiis,  and  contained  a  citj,  or  hamlet, 
also  deoominated  Chenoboscia.  The  name  of  tbe 
Goose-pen  indicates  the  porpoee  to  which  this  tract 
of  water-meadows  was  appropriated,  sHbmgh,  in- 
deed,  a  geographer  cilad  b;  Stephanos  Bti.  (i.  i.) 
deniee  Ibe  exiatenceof  goose-pastufss  at  GheoolMecia, 
and  asf  B  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  meadows 
•a  a  pen,  or  pieserTe  of  crorodilBs.  But  whe 
mnembasd  that  the  goose  was  a  faToorile  riaod  of 
the  Egyptian  priests  (Herod.  iL  ST),  that  tbe  bird 
was  Bcnd  to  Iiis,  and  is  freqaently  depicted 
moanmental  reciHils  of  Egyptian  dnuestic  liS 
Bellini,  M.  C.  iT.,  liii.,  &c.  ^.),  and  that  its 
were  lutd  in  wriliiig,  it  eeems  not  nnUlcely  that 
Bcnw  districts  m  the  Nik  Valley  should  bsTe  been 
a[fin>priated  to  Ibe  Ruing  <rf  geese.         [W.  B.  D.} 

CHHBEU  (4  X(H».  cr  Xup^,  Schol.inA'ica)Mr 
T^terwc.  p.623i  It.  Anton,  p.  154-5;    Greg.  Na- 

liam.  Or.  ai.  p.  391,  "       

S.  Anion,  p.  640),  siqipoaed  to  be  the  modem  Tillage 
of  Kviun  in  the  I^ta  of  Egypt  Aco^ding  ' 
the  rather  conSictiiig 


Cheren  vat  sboat  mid-way  between  Akxaodina 
and  Hermopolis,  being  about  SO  or  34  ntUes  from 
(dther.  The  name,  howsrer,  ia  comparatiTely  of 
recent  date,  and  seems  to  be  a  purely  Coptic  appel- 
latioa,  answering  to  the  Hellenic  3x<^^a,  or  Packet- 
boat.  Chena,  according  to  tbe  abore-dted  scboUaat 
on  Nicander,  was  near  to  Schedia  (comp.  Slntb.  itIL 
p.  800),  and  seems  in  Ruman  times  to  haTS  enper- 
eeded  it,  ^  such  matations  in  places  of  anchorage 
being  connnco  in  riTcra  which,  like  tbs  Nile,  bring- 
ing down  great  Tolumes  of  allavial  scnl  periodically, 
change  tbe  approach  10  their  tanks.  At  Schedia  or 
Cheren,  was  statimed  a  general  ferry-boat,  ef  which 
Uie  toll  fOTmed  port  ef  the  reraines  if  ths  Hemto- 
poUta  nome.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CHERITH  (Xtppit,  LXX.),  a  hrmk  mentioud 
only  in  the  history  of  Ehjah  (1  Kmgt,  itIL  3 — 7) 

Ltbont  any  farther  notice  of  ita  EituatioD  than  that 

was  "  before  Jordan,"  an  expicsaiaL  wluch  might 
either  wgnifj  east  of  the  Jordan,  or  on  the  way  to 
tbe  Jordan.  No  valoe  whalever  can  be  attached  to 
Dr.  Robmson's  attempt  to  identify  it  with  Wadg  Kelt 
(Sti.  Rai.  vol.  iL  p.  288),  a  small  alream  which  runs 
throngh  a  rocky  Talley  immediately  to  tbe  north  of 
the  road  between  Jemsalcm  and  Jericho,  and  which 
ationed  in  tbe  bizdera  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
(JoaS.  IT.  7.)  [G.  W.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  (X.piriinio'or),  a  nama  borne 
by  three  places  in  Crete.  1.  A  point  on  tbe  W. 
coast,  identified  with  Egnmiii,  near  Ponto  di  Corbo 
(llol.  iiL  17.  §  a  ;  Hoeck,  Kreia,  Tol.  i.  p.  379.) 

2.  (FtoLiii.17.  §  5;  Stadiaam.  §331,  332, 
Hiorocl.),  the  haven  of  Lyclns,  with  a  temple  of 
Britomartis  (StnA.  x.  p.  479).  16  M.  P.  Inm 
Cnoesns.  (Peat.  Tab.)  Hr.  Pashley  (T'raf.  vol.  i. 
p.  268)  {bond  mina  clces  to  a  little  port  on  tba 
shore,  and  the  actual  names  of  tbe  villages  JTAer- 
ti»aot  and  Epitcopiani,  indicate  that  bav  b  to  ba 
fonnd  what  was  once  tbe  anckot  port  of  Lyctns,  and 
afterwards  became  on  Episcopal  city.  (Uoeck,  Ttd.  L 
p.  408.) 

3.  Stnbo  (iTil  p.  838)  doacribes  tbe  great  haiu 
bonr  of  Cyrenaica  near  the  promontory  of  Ardanaies 
as  lying  oppoeite  to  Cberwneana  of  Crete ;  the  some 
author  (x.  p.  479)  [Jaoes  Praesns  between  tbs 
Samonian  promontory  and  Cbersonesna.  There 
mnat  have  been,  tberefiire,  a  pdnt  to  the  S  of  tbe 
island  bearing  this  name  tbe  posilion  of  which  ia 
not  knorm.  (Hoeck,  Tol  L  p.  432 )  Eckbel.  vol.  ii. 
p.  307)  [E.B.J.] 


CHEBSONESUS  AUREA.  [Anrau.] 
CUEKSONE'SUS  CI'UBBICA  (XepffiWrot 
KwSpuc^  1  Jntimid),  tbe  torge  peninsula  tenninat' 
ing  on  the  N.  in  ^e  prononMrMn  Cimbnnm, 
betwecD  tbe  German  Ocean  on  the  W.  and  tbe  timu 
Lagmu  and  Codam  on  the  E.  (Ptd.  ii.  1 1.  §  2  j 
Stiab.  p.  293.)  Strabo  ia  the  Gnt  anraent  authority 
mentjuung  this  peninsula,  for  it  was  cnly  during 
'of  Tiberina  in  the  north-west  of 
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Germany,  that  the  Romans  heard  of  its  existence. 
According  to  Pliny  (iy.  27),  its  native  name  was 
Cartris,  which  is  otherwise  unknown.  Its  common 
name  is  derived  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Cimbri^ 
who  continued  to  inhabit  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors.    Camp.  Cimbri.  [L.  S.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  HERACLEOTICA  or  PAR- 
VA.     [Taurica  Chersonesus.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  MAGNA  (Xfpp6vn<ros  &rpa, 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  838 ;  XtpaSmiffos  fxtydKriy  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  §  2 ;  also  called  X4ppovpa^  Eik,  XtppoupioSy 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  XtpffSrnaos  :  Has-et-Tifif  vnlg. 
JiaxcUin),  one  of  the  chief  promontories  of  N.  Africa, 
forming  the  NE.  headland  of  the  great  convex  pro- 
jection of  the  Cyrenaic  coast,  but  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  ^larmarica.  It  had  a  city  and  harbour. 
It  was  called  Great  in  oontradbtinction  to  the  Cher- 
sonesos  Parva  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  half  a  degree 
W.  of  Alexandria.  (Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  9;  Barth,  Wan^ 
dtnmgen,  &c.  pp.  501,  547.)  [P.  S.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  TAURICA.  [TauricaChbb- 

80NESUS.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  THRA'CICA  {Xtp<r6vyiiros 
BpiifKla)y  the  peninsula  extending  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  into  the  Aegean,  between  the  Hellespont 
and  the  bay  of  Melas.  Near  Agora  it  was  pro- 
tected by  a  wall  running  across  it  against  incur- 
sions from  the  mainland.  (Xenoph.  HdL  iii.  2 .  §  10 ; 
Diod.  xvi.  38 ;  Plm.  iv.  18 ;  Agath.  5.  p.  108  ; 
Plut.  Per.  19.)  The  isthmus  traversed  by  the 
wall  was  only  36  stadia  in  breadth  (Herod,  vi.  36 ; 
comp.  Scyl.  p.  28;  Xenoph.  I.  c);  but  the  length  of 
the  peninsula  from  this  wall  to  its  southern  ex- 
tremity,cape  Mastusia,  was  420  stadia  (Herod,  /.c). 
It  is  now  called  the  peninsula  of  the  DardaneUe», 
or  of  GaUipolL  It  was  originally  inhabited  by 
Thracians,  but  was  colonised  by  the  Greeks,  es- 
pecially Athenians,  at  a  very  early  period.  (Herod. 
vi.  34,  foil.;  Nepos,  MiU.  1.)  During  the  Persian 
wars  it  was  occupied  by  the  Persians,  and  after 
their  expulsion  it  was,  for  a  time,  ruled  over  by 
Athens  'and  Sparta,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  became  the  object  of 
contention  unong  the  successors  of  Alexander.  The 
Romans  at  length  conquered  it  from  Antiochus. 
Its  principal  towns  were,  Cardia,  Pacttya,  Cal- 
upoLis,  Alopecoknesus,  Sestos,  Madytus,  and 
Elaeus.  [L.  S.] 

CHERSONE'SI  PROMONTORIUM  {X*p<r6vyt^ 
ffos  &Kpa)y  placed  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7)  towards  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the 
country  of  the  Leaniti.  It  apparently  formed  the 
southern  promontory  of  the  Leanites  Sinus  mentioned 
by  the  same  geographer,  and  is  identified  by  Forster 
with  Ras-el-Chdr,  (^Arabia,  toL  ii.  p.  215,  comp. 
vol.  i.  p.  48.)  [G.  W.] 

CHERUSCI  (XfpovcTKoij  XripowTKot^  or  Xou- 
pov<rKol)y  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  German 
tribes,  and  mentioned  even  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  vi.  10) 
as  a  people  of  the  same  importance  as  the  Suevi, 
from  whom  they  were  separated  by  the  Silva  Baccnis. 
It  is  somewhat  dilEcult  to  define  the  exact  part  of 
Germany  occupied  by  them,  as  the  ancients  do  not 
always  distinguish  between  the  Cheruscans  proper, 
and  those  tribes  which  only  belonged  to  the  con- 
federation of  the  Cheruscans.  But  we  are  probably 
not  iar  wrong  in  saying  that  their  country  extended 
from  the  Visurgis  in  the  W.  to  the  Albis  in  the  £., 
and  from  Melibocus  in  the  N.  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Sudeti  in  the  S.,  so  that  the  Chamavi  and 
Langobardi  were  their  northern   neighbours,  tJic 
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Chatti  the  western,  the  Hennunduri  the  soathern, 
and  the  Silingi  and  Semnones  their  eastern  neigh- 
hours.  (Comp.  Caes.  Lc;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  1.;  Flor. 
iv.  12.)  After  the  time  of  Caesar,  they  appear  to 
have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Romans;  but 
when  the  latter  had  already  subdued  several  of 
the  most  powerful  German  tribes,  and  had  made 
such  progress  as  to  be  able  to  take  their  winter 
quarters  in  Germany,  the  imprudence  and  tyranny 
of  Varus,  the  Roman  commander,  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  relation  between  the  Romans  and 
Cheruscans;  for  the  latter,  under  their  chief  Anni- 
nins,  formed  a  confederation  with  many  smaller 
tribes,  and  in  a.d.  9  completely  defeated  the  Romans 
in  the  famous  battle  of  the  Teutoburg  forest.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ivi.  18 ;  Tac  Aim.  il  9 ;  Veil  Pat  iL  118; 
Suet.  Aug.  49  ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  291.)  After  this, 
Germanicus  waged  war  against  them  to  blot  out 
the  stain  which  the  German  barbarians  had  cast 
upon  the  Roman  name;  but  the  Rranans  were  un- 
successful (Tac.  Ann.  i.  57,  foil.,  ii.  8,  foil.),  and  it 
was  only  owing  to  the  internal  disputes  and  fends 
among  the  Germans  themselves,  that  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Chatti  (Tac.  Gtrm.  36),  so  that 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  19)  knew  them  only  as  a  small 
tribe  on  the  south  of  the  Hakz  mountun,  though 
it  is  possible  also  that  several  tribes  which  he  men- 
tions in  their  neighbourhood  under  difierent  names, 
were  only  branches  of  the  great  Cheruscan  nation. 
At  a  later  period,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, the  Cheruscans  again  appear  in  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Franks.  (Nazar.  Paneg.  Const  18 ; 
Claudian,  de  IV.  Cons.  Hon.  450,  de  BeO.  Get.  419 ; 
comp.  Plin.  iv.  28 ;  Liv.  Epit.  138 ;  Zeuss,  Die 
BetUsch.  pp.  105, 383,  foil.;  Wilhelm,  Germ. p.  190, 
foil.;  Latham,  on  Tac.  Germ.  p.  129,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

CHE'SINUS.     [Sarmatia  Europaea.] 

CHESIUS.    [Samos.] 

CHESULOTH  (Xaur^KotBaiB,  XwraXise,  LXX. 
Josh.  xix.  12, 18),  a  town  near  Mount  Tabor,  in  the 
borders  of  Zabuion  and  Issachar.  Dr.  Robinson 
conjectures  that  the  modem  village  of  Iksdl  may 
represent  this  ancient  site.  It  is  situated  in  the 
plain  at  the  western  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  between 
Little  Hermon,  and  the  northern  hills  that  form  the 
boundary  of  the  great  plain.  He  writes  **  It  is  pro- 
bably the  Chesulloth  and  Chisloth-Tabor  of  the  Book 
of  Joshua;  the  Chasalus  of  Eusebius  and  JercMne  in 
the  plain  near  Tabor;  and  the  Xaloth  of  Josephns, 
situated  in  the  great  plain."  (J3i&.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
p.  182.)  [G.  W.] 

CHILIOCO'MON  (XiXirficw/ior  ireStoi').    [Ama- 

8IA,  p.  118.] 

CHIMAERA  (Xf/xaipa),  a  mountain  in  Lycia,  in 
the  territory  of  Phaselis,  where  there  was  a  flame 
burning  on  a  rock  continually.      Pliny  (iL^^K  ;^f^ 
V.  2^)   quotes  Ctesias  as  his  authority,  and  t^o^i 
passage  of  Ctesias  is  also  preserved  by  Photius  ; 
(Cod.  72).      Ctesias    adds,    that  water  did    not' 
extinguish  the  flame,  but  increased  it     The  flame 
was  examined  by  Beaufort  (^KaramtmiOf  p.  47,  &c.), 
who  is  the  modem  discoverer  of  it     This  Yanar^ 
as  it  is  called,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
south  of  the  great  mountains  of  Solyma  and  of 
Phaselis  (^TeJcrova").    According  to  Spratt's  Lycia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  181),  near  AdrcUchan,  not  far  from  the 
ruins  of  Olympus,  "  a  number  of  rounded  serpentine 
hills  rise  among  the  limestone,  and  some  of  them 
bear  up  masses  of  that  rock :  at  the  junction  of  one 
of  these  masses  of  scaglia  with  the  serpentine  is  the 
Yanarj  famous  as  the  Chimaera  of  the  ancients :  it 
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is  nothing  more  than  a  stream  of  inflammable  gas 
issuing  fiom  a  orevioe,  such  as  is  seen  in  several 
places  in  the  Apennines." 

It  is  likelj  enongh  that  the  stoiy  of  the  Chimaem 
in  the  Iliad  (yi.  179)  had  its  origin  in  this  phe- 
nomenon.   Servius  (ad  Aen.^  288,  **  flammisqne 
armata  Chimaera")  gives  a  cnrions  explanation  of 
the 'passage  in  Virgil.    He  correctly  places  the  fire 
on  the  top  of  the  moantain;  but  adds,  there  are 
lions  near  it ;  the  middle  part  of  the  mountain 
abounds  in  goats,  and  the  lower  part  with  serpents ; 
which  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  explain  the  passage 
of  Homer  (oomp.  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  647,  &c.)    Stnibo 
connects  the  fable  of  the  Chimaera  with  the  mountain 
of  Cragus  in  Lycia ;  and  he  says  that  there  is,  not 
fiur  off,  a  ravine  called  Chimaera,  which  opens  into 
the  interior  from  the  sea  (p.  665).     This  is  not  the 
ChiraaeFa  of  Ctesias,  which  is  near  Phaselis.  [G.L.] 
CHIMAERA  (Xlfuupa :  Khimdrd),  a  town  of 
Epeims  in  the  district  Chaonia,  now  gives  its  name 
to  the  Acrocerannian  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which 
H  stands.    At  Kkimdra  may  be  seen  several  pieces 
of  Hellenic  work,  which  serve  as  foundations  to  some 
of  the  modem  houses.     (Piin.  iv.  1 ;  Procop.  de 
Aedif.  iv.  4;  Leake,  Nordem  Grttcs,  vol.  L  pp.  7, 
82,  89,  seq.) 
CHIME'RIUM.     [Cheimbrium.] 
CHrNALAPH  (XimAd^,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  5;  VR. 
Xii4^aX :  Shellif)t  the  largest  river  of  Bftturetania 
Cassariensis,  and,  next  to  the  Malva,  of  all  N.  Africa, 
18  yet  only  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  places  its 
source  in  M.  Zaiacns.    Its  chief  sources  are  in  Jebei 
Amurf  above  34^  K.lat,  whence  it  flows  nearly  N.  to 
about  36°  2(/  N.  lat.,  and  there  turning  W.  waters 
the  great  valley  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  which  forms 
ooe  of  the  most  important  inland  districts  of  Algeria, 
and  in  which,  upon  the  river,  are  the  towns  of  Mili- 
ana  (Maliaoa)  and  OrUantmUe  (Castellum  Tingi- 
tanum).  [P.  S.] 

CHINNERETH  (Kcrcp^^,  LXX.),  a  fenced  city 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  (JofA.  xix.  35.)  It  was 
apparently  situated  near  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  which 
in  the  earlier  books  is  called  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth 
(iVfitmi.  xxxiv.  1 1 ;  Deut.  iil.  17 ;  Joth.  xii.  3),  and 
"  the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth  "  {Jo^k.  xi.  2)  is 
the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan — the  iiiya  v9?Sloy  of 
Joaephns.  It  was  supposed  by  S.  Jerome  and  others 
to  be  the  ancient  representative  of  the  city  Tiberias, 
and  certamly  Roland's  argument  is  not  valid  against 
this  theory.    {Palaut.  pp.  161,  724.)     [G.  W.] 

CHIOS  (X(or :  Etk,  Xlot,  contracted  from  XlXot-, 
Adj.  Xtxuc6s:  Khio^  Scio;  SM  Adasti,  as  the 
Turks  call  it,  or  SakUadaai^  according  to  other 
authorities),  an  island  of  the  Aegean,  opposite  to 
the  peninsula  in  which  Erythrae  was  situated.  The 
various  fanciful  reasons  fbr  the  name  are  collected 
by  Stephanus  (s.  v.  Xios:  comp.  Paus.  vii.  6.  §  4). 
The  earlier  names  of  the  island  were  Aethalia, 
Borording  to  Ephorus  quoted  by  Pliny  (v.  31),  and 
Macris,  an  epithet  probably  derived  from  its  form, 
and  Pityusa  or  Pine  island,  firom  the  pine  forests. 
(Plin.  I  e. ;  Strab.  p.  589.) 

A  strait  5  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part  sepa- 
rates the  island  from  the  miunland  of  Asia.  Seen 
from  the  sea  to  the  NE.  "the  bold  and  yellow 
mountains  of  Scio  form  a  striking  outline  against 
the  blue  sky  "  (Hamilton,  Keaearches^  tfc  vol.  ii. 
p.  5).  Chios  lies  from  north  to  south,  and  its  ex- 
treme length  is  about  32  miles.  The  greatest  width, 
which  is  in  the  northern  part,  is  about  18  miles ; 
and  in  the  narrowest  jnrt,  which  is  somewhat  nearer 
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to  the  soutliem  than  the  northern  extremity,  it  is 
only  about  8  miles  wide.  The  circuit  (ircpfirAovf) 
according  to  Strabo  (p. 645)  is  900  stadia;  but 
Pliny  msJces  it  125  Roman  miles,  or  1,000  stadia; 
and  Isidorus,  whom  he  quotes,  nmkes  it  134.  The 
real  circuit  is  about  110  English  miles  by  the  maps. 
Piuiy's  125  miles  may  be  nearly  exact.  The  area 
may  be  somewhat  about  400  square  miles,  English, 
or  about  thrice  tho  area  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Clin- 
ton very  erroneously  makes  it  only  257  square  miles 
(Fasti,  Pop.  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  411). 

Strabo's  description  commences  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island,  where  the  chief  town,  Chios,  was 
situated,  which   had  a  harbour  capable  of  hold' 
ing  80  ships.    His  periplus  is  southwards.    He  next 
mentions  the  Posidium,  now  Cape  Mastico,  the 
southern  point  of  the  island ;  then  Phanae  (Tbuc. 
viii.  24),  where  there  was  a  deep  recess,  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  a  grove  of  palm-trees.    There  was  also 
a  point  or  headland  at  Phanae  (Steph.  s,  v.  ^dU'oi), 
which   Ptolemy   also   mentions   under    the    name 
Phanaea.    Livy  (xliv.  28)  mentions  the  Promon- 
torium  Phanae  as  a  convenient  place  to  sail  from  to 
Macedonia.    It  seems  to  correspond  to  Port  MeHa, 
on  the  western  coast.     After  Phanae,  proceeding 
northward  along  the  west  coast,  Strabo  mentions 
Notium,  a  beach  which  was  adapted  for  hauling  up 
ships ;  and  then  Laii,  a  beach  of  the  same  character, 
whence  the  distance  to  the  city  of  Chios,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  was  60  stadia.    The  position  of  Laii 
is  fixed  by  this  description  at  or  near  a  place  marked 
Port  Altmtha  in  some  maps.     Groskurd  (TransL 
Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  26)  proposes  to  change  this  name 
to  Lalnus,  or  LaTni,  "  the  stony  shore.**    According 
to  Koray,  who  was  a  native  of  Smyrna,  the  Greeks 
still  call  this  coast,  with  the  harbour  Mesta,  which 
belongs  to  it,  by  the  name  of  Lithilimena ;  and  he 
remarks  that  the  isthmus  at  this  part  is  the  nar- 
rowest    But  th'is  is  not  true  of  Port  Mesia,  for  the 
island  contracts  several  miles  north  of  that  point. 

The  periplus  from  the  town  of  Chios  to  Laii  is 
360  stadia  (Strab.).  The  real  distance  is  about  60 
miles,  and  Strabo's  measure  is  incorrect. 

Strabo  mentions  no  other  place  on  the  west  coast, 
till  he  comes  to  the  promontory  Melaena,  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Psyra  (Ptara),  which  island  be  placoi 
only  50  stadia  from  the  cape,  which  is  too  little,  for 
it  is  11  or  12  miles.  Melaena  seems  to  be  Cape 
S.  Nicola.  After  the  promontory  Melaena  comes 
the  Ariusia,  a  rocky  shore  without  harbours,  about 
300  stadia  in  length ;  but  this  tract  produced  the 
best  of  all  the  Greek  wines.  Then,  the  mountain 
Pelinaeus,  the  highest  summit  in  the  island.  This 
is  Mt.  Elias,  a  common  name  for  mountains  in  the 
Greek  archipelago.  The  island  has  a  marble  quany. 
This  is  the  sum  of  Strabo's  incomplete  description  of 
Chios.  He  makes  the  distance  from  Chios  to 
Lesbus  400  stadia ;  but  the  nearest  points  are  not 
more  than  30  miles  apart. 

The  northern  part  of  Chios  is  the  most  rugged 
and  mountainous,  but  all  the  island  is  uneven,  and 
the  epthet  TtaaraKdwtra  in  the  Homeric  Hymn, 
quoted  by  Thucydides  (iii.  104),  is  appropriate.  It 
is  a  rocky  island,  generally  ill  provided  with  water, 
and  nun  comes  seldom.  It  produces,  however,  some 
com  and  good  wine.  The  wine  was  exported  to 
Italy  under  the  name  of  Vinum  Arvisium  in  Pliny's 
time  (xiv.  7),  and  it  is  often  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  writers.  The  Arvisia  which  produced  this  fine  A 
wine,  is  the  Ariusia  of  Strabo.  (See  Vib.  Sequester, 
p.  289,  ed.  Oberlin).     The  country  about  Phanae 
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was  alflo  a  wine-gnming  tract  (Virg.  Georg,  ii.  d7, 

"  rex  ipse  Phanaens,"  &g.)  ;  there  was  a  story  that 

the  people  of  this  island  churned  to  be  the  discoverers 

of  the  art  of  wine  making.  (Theopomp.  quoted  by 

Athen.  p.  26, ed.  Cas.)    Thetrenot  {TravfUa  into  iht 

Levaniy  Engl.  TnuisL  part  i.  p.  93,  &c)  found  the 

wine  thick;  but  he  must  have  been  ill  served,  or 

have  got  hold  of  some  vino  cotto.    Chandler  (TVo- 

wU  in  Asia  Minor ^  c.  16),  who  was  treated  by  an 

English  resident,  found  the  wines  excell^t.  Another 

chief  product  of  the  island  was  the  gum  mastic 

(Plin.  ziL  17),  which  was  in  great  repute  in  ancient 

times,  and  still  forms  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the 

island.    This  resin  is  got  from  the  Lentiscus  by 

making  incisions,  and  collecting  the  fluid  when  it 

has  hardened.     The  mode  of  getting  it  is  described 

bj  Thevenot  and  Toumefort.    Chios  was  also  noted 

for  its  figs  (Varr.  de  KILi.  41),  which  had  been 

transplanted  into  Italy.    The  island  contained  a  clay 

adapted  for  pottery  (Strab.  p.  317).     In  Thevenot's 

time  all  the   earthenware   that  was  used  iu  the 

island,  was  made  at  a  village  named  Armolia.    The 

island  is  healthy.    The  beauty  of  the  women  is  ce> 

lebrated  by  ancient  writers  and  modem  travellers. 

The  growth  of  the  vine,  olive,  lemon,  orange,  citron, 

and  palm,  show  what  the  temperature  is.     Thevenot 

says  that  the  island  is  subject  to  earthquakes ;  and 

the  fall  of  a  school-house  recorded  by  Herodotus 

(vi.  27)  may  have  been  owing  to  an  earthquake. 

(Sueton.  Tib,  8.) 

The  town  or  the  island  of  Chios  was  one  of  the 
places  that  clauned  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer, 
and  the  natives  show  a  place  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island,  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  which 
they  call  Homer's  school.  Chandler  supposed  the 
place  to  have  been  a  temple  of  Cybele,  open  at  the 
top,  and  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  rock.  It  is  of 
an  oval  form,  and  iu  the  centre  was  the  figure  of  the 
goddess,  which  wanted  the  h«id  and  arm  when 
Chandler  saw  it  She  was  represented  sitting,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  chair,  and  also  behind,  was  the 
figure  of  a  lion.  Bound  the  inside  is  a  kind  of  seat 
Pococke  changed  the  goddess  into  Homer,  and  the 
two  lions  on  the  sides  aS  the  chair  into  Muses.  It  is 
a  rude  piece  of  workmanship,  perhaps  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  cut  in  the  rock  (Chandler,  c  16,  and 
the  note  in  the  French  edition).  The  distinguished 
natives  of  Chios  were  Ion,  the  tragic  vrriter,  Theo- 
pompus,  the  historian,  and  the  sophist  Theocritus. 
(Strabo.)  Also^  Metrodorus,  and  the  geographer 
Scyranus. 

The  chief  town  of  Chios,  as  already  observed,  had 
the  name  of  Chios,  though  Strabo  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  city,  but  the  passage  is  probably 
corrupt.  (See  Groskurd's  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  26.)  It  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  is  now  named  SciOj 
though  it  seems  to  be  called  Kaatro  in  some  maps. 
The  city  and  its  environs  are  like  Genoa  and  its 
territory  in  miniature.  Some  autliorities  (Dionys. 
Perieg.  535)  place  it  at  the  foot  of  Pellenaeus,  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  name  as  Strabo's  Pelinaeus. 
Probably  the  name  of  the  high  range  of  Pelinaeus 
may  have  extended  as  far  south  as  the  town  of 
Chios.  Chandler  could  not  see  either  stadium, 
odeum  or  theatre,  the  usual  accompaniments  of  every 
Greek  town,  and  we  know  that  Chios  had  a  theatre. 
As  there  was  a  marble  quarry  in  the  vicinity,  there 
was  abundance  of  building  materials.  The  stones  of 
the  old  Greek  town  have,  doubtless,  been  used  for 
building  the  modem  town,  for  marbles  and  bas- 
relie&  are  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  town  and  of  the 
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houses.    On  the  east  side  of  the  island  was  a  town 
Delphinium,  in  a  strong  position,  with  harbours,  and 
not  far  bom  Chios   (Thuc.  viii.  88 ;   Xen.  HeiL 
i.  5.  §  15).    The  modem  site  is  indicated  by  the 
name  Delphino.    Bolissus  (Thuc.  viii.  24)  is  Fo- 
li880  on  the  NW.  coast,  south  of  Cape  S.  Nicoh. 
Stephanns  (s.  v.  BoXurtrii)  has  made  a  mistake  in 
placing  it  in  Aeolis,  though  he  quotes  Thncydides 
{iv  ^^7),  and  says  that  the  historian  calls  it 
Boliscus.'   Thucydides  (viii.  24)  also  mentions  % 
phice  called  Leuconium  {AxvKiiviov\   the  site  of 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  known.    Cardamyle, 
also  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii.  24),  as  a  place 
where  the  Athenians  landed  to  attack  the  people  of 
Chios,  is  Khardamlif  a  little  distance  from  the  NE. 
coast  of  the  island.    According  to  Thevenot  there  is 
a  good  harbour  at  Cardamila^  as  he  writes  it,  which 
he  places  two  miles  from  the  coast.    The  coontty 
round  Cardaroyle  is  fertile,  abounds  in  springs,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.     The 
situation  of  Caucasa  (Herod,  v.  33),  and  Polichne 
(Herod,  vi.  26),  are  not  determined.    Caucasa  waa 
probably  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.    The  situ- 
ation of  the  place  called  Coela  (rh  KoiXa,  Herod, 
vi.  26)  is  uncertain. 

The  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  Pelasgi, 
according  to  one  tradition  (Eustath.  ad DUm. Perieg, 
533);  and  Strabo  affirms  (p.  621)  that  the  Chiana 
considered  the  Peksgi  from  Thessaly,  as  "their 
settlers,"  whidi,  if  it  has  any  exact  meaning,  is  a 
statement  that  they  were  descendants  of  Thessalian 
Pelasgi.  In  another  passage  (p.  632)  he  gives  the 
statement  of  Pherecydes,  that  Leieges  originally 
possessed  the  Ionian  coast  north  of  Ephesus,  as  far 
as  Phocaea,  Chios,  and  Samus.by  which  is  perhaps 
meant  that  Leieges  occupied  Chios,  from  which  they 
were  ejected  by  the  lones.  Ion,  a  native  of  Chios, 
following,  we  may  suppose,  local  tradition,  knew  of  no 
inhabitants  of  Chios  before  the  three  sons  of  Posd- 
don,  who  were  bom  in  the  island:  then  came  Oeno- 
pion  and  his  sons  from  Crete,  who  were  followed  by 
Carians,  and  Abantes  from  Euboea.  Other  settlers 
came  from  Histiaea  in  Euboea  under  Amphiclns. 
Hector,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Amphiclns, 
fought  ^ith  the  Abantes  and  Carians,  killed  some 
of  them,  and  made  terms  with  the  rest  for  their 
quitting  the  island.  Things  being  settled,  it  came 
into  Hector's  mind  that  the  people  of  Chios  ought  to 
join  the  lonians  in  their  religious  festival  at  Pan- 
ionium.  (Pans.  viL  4.  §  8.)  But  Ion,  as  Pausanias 
observes,  has  not  said  how  the  Chians  came  to  be 
included  in  the  Ionian  confederation.  Chios  is  enu- 
merated by  Herodotus  (i.  18,142)  among  the  insular 
states  of  the  Ionian  confederation,  and  as  having  the 
same  peculiar  dialect  or  variety  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage as  the  people  of  Erythrae  on  the  opposite 
mainland.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Ionia  by 
Cyrus  (B.C.  546),  the  Chians  wore  protected  by 
their  insular  position,  for  the  Persians  at  that  time- 
had  no  navy.  They  obtained  from  the  Persians  at 
that  time  a  grant  of  the  Ataroeus  [Atakneus], 
for  delivering  up  to  them  Pactyes,  a  Lydian. 

The  Chians  joined  the  rest  of  the  lonians  in  the 
revolt  against  the  Persians  (b.  o.  499),  and  they  had 
100  ships  in  the  great  sea-fight  off  Miletus.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  confederates,  the  Persians  landed  in 
Chios,  burnt  the  cities  and  temples,  and  carried  off 
all  the  most  beautiful  girls  (Herod,  vi.  8, 32).  When 
Xerxes  (b.  c.  480)  invaded  Greece.  tJie  lonians  had 
100  ships  in  the  Persian  navy,  but  it  is  not  said 
which  states   supplied  them.      (Herod,  vii.  94.) 


tbe  iibnd  wm  ift«mrd>  in  aDIance  with  Atbeoa 
(Tliii(7d.L  I16)i  indattbeconmiaMeDuiDtcJttM 
FdopoiuKsiui  war,  ttie  Cbiuu  "en  still  ttaa  alliga 
or  aubjceU  <rf  ths  Aibeniuu.  (Thucii.9.)  At  Uib 
eh«  of  tha  UTBoth  ^emr  of  the  wu,  tluj'  &11  under 
goqicioD  of  iDlcnding  to  lieaert  liie  Atliciuuis,  and 
thdj,  tbat  ii,  tlx  inhalntaDta  of  the  town  of  Chin, 
were  compelled  to  pnll  down  "  their  new  w»ll." 
(Thno.  IT.  SI.)  A  few  ynn  &fterwui]»  (B.C.  412) 
UnjdidrCTolt.  (Tiioc.  Tiii.  14— 61.)  The  Athe- 
DNH  hiidiiig  at  Boli»oB  md  Cirdunjl*,  defeated 
the  Cbiuu  ud  deitniTed  both  these  plaeea.  A^ttin, 
the  ChiuB  were  defeated  at  Phuue  mi  at  Len- 
GoaimOi  and  bang  UDAble  to  resiat,  ihe^  aliat  them- 
aelTSa  up  in  their  tUy,  while  the  Athenian*  wiated 
tbur  bantifiil  and  well  cnhivaled  inland,  which  had 
BofieKdlBcalaniitjrBiiKetbePeruaniaiuiDn.  Tbe 
Atlteoiana  then  oecnped  DetphiDiom,  which  was  not 

I    fir  from  tbe  dt;  of  Ciuca.     I>iiiiiig  the  aiegs,  man; 

I  of  tbe  slaTea  rf  the  Chlani  made  their  escape,  for 
the  ci^  poaeaand  more  slaiea  than  aoj  other  Greek 
oit;  excqit  Lacedasuum.    (Thac.  viiL  40.)     Their 

',  slaia  wsre  not  the  mbjogated  old  ioLabitauta  of 
the  ialind,  hot  baibariaai  whom  they  bought.  B^cg 

'  at  last  closel;  invealed  bf  the  Atbeniana,  both  w 
the  land  side  and  b;  sea,  tbe  Chiaaa  aufiered  trom 
ftmine.  The  tows  bowerer  was  not  taken,  for  the 
Alhemana  had  pleatj  to  look  after  in  other  qnarten. 
The  Alheniana  raoovered  Chice  at  a  later  period, 
bnt  it  again  lerolted,  and  daring  the  Social  War, 
the  Athniiina  again  beei^^  Chios  (b.c  357),  and 
Chabnai,  one  of  tbe  Athenian  commaudeii,  lost  hia 
life  there. 

The  anbaeqnent  histor;  of  Chios  •comila  «dj  of  a 
few  disconnected  beta,  but  as  the;  amt  ambasaadraa 
Ut  Greaoe  at  tikB  sanw  time  with  Ptctan]'  king  of 
Egypt,  tlie  Bhodiana,  and  the  Athenians  to  pat  an 
tol  to  the  war  between  king  Philip  and  the  Aeto- 
liam  (b.0.  20B),  we  may  infer  that  they  mamtained 
■t  that  time  an  independait  podtLon.  (Lir.  xirii. 
30. ;  nmp.  Folyb.  t.  24.)  U  appears  fnm  Appian 
iMaeed.  S)  that  Philip  took  Chios,  the  town  ym- 
hably,  in  b.o.  201,  about  tbe  same  time  that  he 
TaT:^^theI'eiaeaof  thaBhodians.  In  tbe  war  of 
the  Bomaas  with  Anliochos  (B.G.  ISO),  tbeBmnans 
naed  Chios  sa  a  depSt  for  their  sopplies  Irom  Italy 
(Lit.  lurii.  27),  at  which  time  Uie  coast  of  Chios 
was  pluodered  by  pmtee,  who  earned  ott  an  immenae 
hnaty.  Tbe  Bomans  nswsided  the  Cblana  for  their 
Cdeli^  in  this  war  with  a  grant  of  land  (Lit.  xuTiii. 
39),  bnt  wB  are  not  told  where  the  land  waa.  (Folyb. 
xxii.  ST.)  The  Chiang  were  tbe  allies  of  Uithrida- 
tea  in  a  sea-fight  against  tbe  Bhodiana  (App.  MMr. 
SA)  1  bnt  as  the  king  who  ailar  sttspected  tbem  of 
&Toaiing  the  Komins,  he  aeot  ZentAiDS  (b.  c.  66} 
there  to  demand  the  ■arTender  of  their  arms,  and  tbe 
cfaildnnc^lhechiefpersonaaehostjiges.  TheChians, 
being  om^  to  resist,  for  Zem^ina  had  come  aa  Ihem 
DDsipectedly  with  ■  large  Ibrce,  ccnplied  with  both 
demandi.  A  letter  &om  Mithiidates  demanded  of 
them  SOOO  talents,  which  the  peoide  raised  by  taking 
the  valuable  things  frcrai  the  temi^ea,  and  tbe  oma. 
moita  of  tbe  women.     Zenolnns,  pretending  that  tbe 

Ibeatre,  and  dniTe  them  thence  nnder  the  terror  of 
the  bare  sword  down  to  hia  aliipsin  the  bsrbour,  and 
canied  them  off  to  tbe  Black  Sea.  (Appian.  JfttAr. 
46.)  Part  of  ihem  were  hospitably  received  by  the 
1  Heradeota  of  BJlhynia,  aa  tbe  ships  were  sailing  past 
^  Ibeir  town,  and  tnteitsined  till  they  conld  letnm 
home.    It  Bi^ean  baa  Appian,  that  at  the  time 
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wbaa  Uithtidal«8  bandied  the  Chians  w  roughly, 
Bothuu  bad  settled  in  the  island,  probably  in  the 
Dsnal  way,  as  "  n^otiatona."  When  Snlla  (b.  c. 
84)  had  compelled  Mitbridales  to  accept  bis  tmns, 
he  treated  in  a  friendly  way  tbe  Cbians  and  others 
who  bad  been  allies  with  tbe  Banana,  m  had  snf' 
fered  in  the  war,  declared  tbem  fires  (Ltberi),  szid 
allies  and  Socii  rrf'  the  Boman  people.  Cicero  and 
Flioy  speak  of  Chios  as  Libera,  which  term  signifies 
a  certain  amonnt  of  self-go>ermnent  nnder  tbe  Bo- 
man  dominim,  and  a  lees  direct  subjection  to  tba 
gorenvB-  of  a  province.  Chios  was  one  of  the  place* 
from  which  Verres  tarried  off  some  statues.  It  doea 
not  seem  to  have  been  included  in  the  Boman  pro- 
vince of  Asia :  and  indeed  if  the  term  "  libera  "  ap- 
plied to  tbe  whole  isbiad,  it  wonld  not  be  ondei  B 
Romsjl  govenmr.  At  a  later  period,  Chios  wss  one 
of  tbe  islands  included  in  the  tneolanun  Prorinda, 
a  provinro  which  seems  to  have  been  ealabUshed  by 
Vespasian. 

The  modem  histiny  of  Seio  is  a  repetition  of  old 
calamitice.  In  the  early  part  of  the  I4tb  century, 
the  Torks  locA  the  city  of  Chine  and  massacred  the 
people.  In  1346,  it  fell  into  the  handa  of  tbe  Ge- 
noese, who  kept  it  for  nearly  tiro  centuriea  and  a 
half,  when  the  Torka  took  it  from  them.  The  con- 
ditiim  of  the  people  imder  Turkish  rule  was  on  tbe 
whf^e  very  &vear&ble,  and  tbe  island  was  in  a  pros- 
perous ocmditioD  till  1822,  when  tbe  CUots  joined 
in  tbe  inanrrection  against  tbe  Turks,  or,  ss  it  ap- 
pears, were  driven  into  it  by  some  Samiotee  and  other 
Greeks.  Tbe  Turks  csme  with  a  powerful  fleet,  and 
slaughtered  the  people  without  mercy.  The  women 
and  children  were  made  slares,  snd  the  town  was 
burnt.  This  tenible  and  brutal  devsstallon,  which 
made  a  trightfnl  desert  of  a  well  cultivated  cccmtry, 
and  a  ruin  of  a  town  of  near  30,000  iuhabilanta, 
gives  ns  a  more  Uvely  imsge  of  the  soSerinp  of  this 
nnfaicky  island  twen^-tbree  cenCnriee  before,  wlien 
the  baibanms  Fereisns  ravaged  it.  The  smalt  islands 
Oenuasae  belonged  to  Cbns.  [Oemubuz.]   [G.L.j 


GHLOBUS,  a  river  of  CJlicia  Campestns,  which 
Pliny  (t.  S7)  mentims  between  the  towns  of  Issue 
and  Apgaa.  [G.  L.] 

CHOANA  (XiioKi,  PtoL  Ti.  2.  §  14),  a  place  in 
Media.  Forbiger  soggrats  that  perhaps  it  is  tho 
same  as  Xb^,  a  place  mentioned  by  Diodoma 
(IL  13)  as  one  of  those  where  Semiiamis  was  in  the 
habit  of  dwelling.  It  is  probably  repmcDted  by  Ihe 
modem  fan,  or  Kma.  [V.] 

CHOASE'NE  (Xa(viir4,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  §  1 ;  X«- 
|ii|>4,&tTab.xi.p.614;  laid.  Charac ;  Choara,  Flin. 
ri.  IS.  s.  17),  a  district  of  Parthia  immediately  ad- 
jcining  the  Caspian  Gates.  It  was  a  plain  comitry, 
and  had  a  town  in  it  called  Apamda  Rbagiana 
[Apaheia,  No.  G],  and  two  amaller  towns,  CalUopo 


(Plin.lt) 
2,  A  district  of  Ariana,  m 
(xv.  p.  7aS),  who  describes  ii  as  nearest  to  inoia  oi 
all  the  tmmtriea  which  the  Parthian*  had  subdued. 
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It  is  clearly  a  different  district  from  the  one  in  Media, 
and  ought  most  probably  to  be  soaght  for  eoath  of 
the  Paropami^ns.  as  it  is  stated  that  Gr&terus  passed 
through  it  in  his  nuirch  through  Axachosia  into 
Garmania.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  name  is 
connected  with  the  Indian  Ghaur  or  GhoTj  though 
it  is  true  t^t  it  is  not  generally  safe  to  trust  a  mere 
aflSnity  of  names.  [V.] 

CHOASPES  (Xodtnnii),  a  river  of  Snsiana 
which  rising  among  the  Laristan  mountains,  and 
after  passing  the  town  of  Sosa,  flowed  into  the 
Tigris,  a  little  below  the  junction  of  the  latter  river 
witii  the  Euphrates. 

The  indistinctness  of  the  anci^t  descriptions  has 
led  to  some  confusion  between  this  river  and  the 
Eulaous,  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a 
degree  of  latitude,  flows  nearly  parallel  with  it  into 
the  Tigris.  Yet  the  course  of  the  Choaspes  is,  on 
the  whole,  clearly  made  out,  and  it  can  luurdly  have 
been  the  same  ss  the  Eulaeus,  though  this  was  at 
(me  time  the  opinion  of  geographers.  Herodotus 
(i.  188,  V.  52)  and  Strabo  (i.  p.  46)  distinctly  sUte 
ika,t  the  town  of  Susa  was  on  the  Choasp^  and 
Polycletus  (op.  Strab.  zv.  p.  728)  and  Pliny  (vi.  27. 
8.  31)  speaJc  of  the  Choaspes  and  Eulaeus  as  dif- 
ferent rivers,  though  the  latter  states  it  was  the 
Eulaeus  on  which  Susa  was  situated.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pliny  (I,  c.)  tells  the  same  story  of  the  Eu- 
laeus which  Herodotus  (i.  188)  has  given  to  the 
Choaspes,  viz.,  that  the  King  of  Persia  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  the  water  of  tlus  river  only.  From 
the  agreement  of  the  description  of  these  two  rivers, 
it  has  been  conjectured  by  some  that  the  Choaspes 
was  the  Persian  name,  and  Ulai  {Dan.  viii.  8) 
(whence  Eulaeus)  the  Chaldaean  appellation.  The 
difference  and  the  similarity  of  these  accounts  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  There  are 
two  considerable  rivers  which  unite  at  Bund-i-Kir, 
a  littie  above  Ahaoaz^  and  form  the  ancient  Pasi- 
tigris  and  modem  Kariin,  Of  these  the  western 
flows  near,  though  sot  actuiUly  beside,  the  ruins  of 
Su8  (Susa),  and  is  called  the  Dizful  river;  the  east- 
ern passes  ShtuteTf  and  is  called  the  KarHnf  or  river 
of  Shfuter.  It  is  probable  that  the  former  was  some- 
times sui^posed  to  be  the  Choaspes,  though  its  cor- 
rect name  was  the  Coprates,  and  the  latter  the 
Eulaeus;  while,  from  the  fact  of  thdr  uniting  about 
25  miles  below  Susa,  what  was  strictly  true  of  the 
one,  came  with  less  accuracy  to  be  applied  to  the 
other.  There  seems  no  doubt  tliat  the  KaiHin  does 
represent  the  ancient  Eulaeus,  and  the  Kerkkah  tlie 
old  Choaspes.  At  present  the  main  stream  of  the 
Kar^m  is  united  with  the  Tigris  by  a  canal  called 
HaffoTj  near  Mohammerahj  but  anciently  it  had  a 
course  direct  to  the  sea.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
.  Ptolemy  only  mentions  the  Eulaeus.  (Map  to  Raw- 
Unson's  MnrtJifrom  Zohdb  to  Khveittan^  in  Joum, 
JL  G,  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  1 1 6.)  [V.] 

CHOASPES  FL.,  in  InduL    [Cophen.] 

CHOATBASXXoiiTpoj,  PtoL  vi.  1.  §  1 ;  Plin.  v. 
27),  a  mountain  range  on  the  borders  of  Media  and 
Assyria.  It  is  part  of  the  outlying  ranges  of  the 
great  chain  of  Taurus,  with  which  it  is  connected  on 
the  N.  To  the  S.  and  SE.  the  chain  is  continued 
under  the  names  of  M.  Zagrus  and  Parachoatras.  It 
was  part  of  the  mountains  of  modem  KwrdistSm, 
In  some  editions  of  Ptolemy  the  name  is  called  Cha- 
boras.  [V.] 

CHOATRES^  a  nver  of  Parthia,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  (zziii.  6).  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
which  of  many  small  streams  he  may  have  intended, 
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but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  the  neighboorliood 
of  the  M.  Choatras.  Parthia  has  no  river  of  any 
magnitude.  [V.] 

CHOE'BADES.    [Phabnacia.] 

CHOE'RADES(Xoip^sKQoro(),two8mall  islands 
lying  off  the  harbour  of  Tax^ntum,  about  four  milea 
from  its  entrance:  they  are  now  caUed  the  ItoiU  di 
S.  Ptetro  e  S.  Paolo,  As  their  name  imports,  they 
are  little  more  than  low  rocks  riang  oat  of  the  sea, 
but  must  have  afforded  a  place  of  anchorage,  as 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Athenian  geoerals, 
Demosthenes  and  Euiymedon,  touched  there  on  their 
way  to  Sicily  (b.c.  413),  and  took  on  board  same 
Messapian  auxiliaries  (Thuc  viL  33).     [E.  H.  E.] 

CHOEHEAE  (Xotpccu),  a  place  in  Euboea,  only 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vL  101),  appears  to  have 
been  situated  between  Tamynae  and  the  idand  Ae- 
gilia.  Cramer  supposes  Choereae  to  be  the  islets 
named  KavalUri  in  modem  maps. 

CHOES  FL.     [Cophen.] 

CHOLARGUS,  a  demus  of  Attica  of  uncertain 
site.     [See  p.  336.] 

CHOLLEIDAE.    [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 

CHOLON  TEICHOS  (XwAbir  ruxos  :  Etk  Xa^- 
Xorcix^Ttyr),  a  city  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Apol- 
lonius  in  his  Carica.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.)       [G.  L.J 

CHOMA  (Xwfta),  a  place  in  the  interior  of 
Lycia,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  27),  on  a  river  Aedesa. 
Ptolemy  (v.  3)  makes  Choma  one  of  the  four  citiea 
of  the  Milyas,  and  places  it  near  Candyba. 

CHONAE.    [CoLOflSAE.] 

CHONE,  CHO'NIA.     [Cnoires.] 

CHOKES  (XwFff),  a  people  of  Southern  Italy, 
who  inhabited  a  part  of  the  countries  afterwards 
known  as  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  on  the  shares  of 
the  Tarentine  Gulf.  It  appears  certain  that  thej 
were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Oenotrians,  and  Kke 
them  of  Pelasgic  origin.  Aristotle  expressly  tells  us 
that  the  Chones  were  an  Oenotrian  race  (Pol  viL  9), 
and  Strabo  (quoting  from  Antiochus)  repeats  the 
statement,  adding  that  they  were  a  more  civilised 
race  than  the  other  Oenotrians.  (Strab.  vl  p^  255.) 
He  describes  them  as  occupying  the  tract  about  Me- 
tapontum  and  Siris;  and  Aristotle  also,  as  well  as 
Lycophnm,  place  them  in  the  fertile  district  of  the 
Snitis.  ( Arist  L  c.  where  it  seems  certain  that  we 
should  read  'Ziptrof  for  Su^cv;  Lycophr.  Alex.  983.) 
Strabo  also  in  another  passage  (vi.  p^  264)  represents 
the  lonians,  who  established  themselves  at  Siris  as 
wresting  that  city  from  the  Chones,  and  speaks  of 
Rliodian  settlers  as  establishing  themselves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sybaris  in  Chonia  (xiv.  p^  654). 
But  it  seems  clear  that  the  name  was  used  also  in 
a  much  wider  signification,  as  the  city  of  Chone, 
which,  according  to  ApoUodorus,  gave  name  to  the 
nation,  was  placed  near  the  promontory  of  Crimisa, 
in  Bmttium.  ( ApoUod.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  254.)  The 
existence,  however,  of  a  c%  of  the  name  at  all  is 
very  uncertain :  Antiochus  says  that  the  land  of  the 
Chones  was  named  CHOms,  for  which  Strabo  and 
Lyoophron  use  the  more  ordinary  form  Chonia. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  654;  Lycophr.  Lc)  It  seems  dear 
on  the  whole,  that  the  name  was  applied  m(n«  orless 
extensively  to  the  tribe  that  dwdt  on  the  western 
shares  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  from  the  Ladnian  pro- 
montory, to  the  neighbourhood  of  Metapontum :  and 
that  as  they  were  of  close  kindred  with  the  Oeno- 
trians, they  were  sometimes  distingmshed  from  them, 
sometimes  induded  under  the  same  i^pellation.  The 
name  is  evidently  closdy  connected  with  that  of  the 
Chaones  in  Epeiru.«,  and  this  resemblance  tends  to 
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'  ocmfirm  fhe  ftct  (attested  hj  many  other  argnments) 
that  both  tribes  were  of  Pelasgic  origiii,  aod  related 
by  close  affinity  oS  race.  This  pdnt  is  more  fttlly 
discussed  under  Obnotria,  [E.  H.  B.] 

CHORA,  or  CORA,  a  place  in  Gallia,  mentioned 
by  Ammianns  Marcellinus  (xvi.  2)  as  being  on 
Jaliaa's  route  from  Augustodunum  (Autun)  to  An- 
tosiodnrom,  that  is,  Autissiodnram  (AtifMnv).  This 
indicates  the  Roman  road  from  AtUun  to  Ataerref 
for  the  road  mentioned  by  Ammianns  went  "  per 
Sedelauonm  et  Choram."  Sedelaucum  is  the  Sido- 
locnm  (SauUeu)  of  the  Itin.  Chora  is  therefore 
between  SaaUieu  and  Auxerre  ;  and  the  river  Ctire, 
a  branch  of  the  .yofifie,  runs  in  ttie  general  direction 
of  the  road  from  Auiun  to  Auxerre.  The  next 
station  on  the  road  to  SavHeu  is  Aballo  (^AvaUon). 
D'Anville  finds  a  place  called  Cure  on  the  river  Cure^ 
between  AvaUon  and  Auxerre^  which  he  supposes  to 
be  Chora.  Others  fix  Chora  at  La  ViUe  Auxerre, 
near  SU  Mori,  which  is  also  between  AtmUon  and 
Auxerre  (H. Vales,  ad  Amm.  Marc  ztL  2 ;  D'Anville, 
NoHoey  &C.;  Walckenaer,  Geog,,  ^.  voL  L  p.  411, 
voLiLpwSSl).  [G.  L.] 

CHORA'Smi  (Xofpdfffuot,  Her.  iu.  93,  117; 
Strab.  zi.  p^  513;  Dionys.  Per.  z.  746;  Axrian,  iv. 
15;  Curt  vii.  4,  viiL  1 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  PtoL  vi.  12. 
§4;  Plin.  vi  16),  an  eztensiTe  tribe  of  Sogdiana, 
now  represented  by  Khawarezmf  in  the  desert  conn- 
tey  of  Khioaj  on  the  banks  of  the  Cfihon,  The 
name  is  not  always  written  exactly  the  same:  thus 
Strabo  (zl  p.  513)  called  the  people  Ghorasmusini, 
which  is  prc^Mibly  an  error;  and  in  some  editions  of 
Ptdemy  they  are  called  Choramnii.  They  appear 
to  have  been  of  a  Scythian  stock,  and  are  coupled  by 
ancient  authors  witii  the  Daae,  Massagetae,  and 
SoghdL  Stephanus,  on  the  authority  of  Hecataeus, 
states  that  there  was  also  a  dty  called  Chorasmia, 
of  which  the  Ghorasmii  were  the  inhabitants.    [V.] 

CHORAZIN  (Xopo^),  mentioned  only  in  St 
Matthew  (zi.  26),  and  the  parallel  passage  in  St 
Luke  (z.  13)  in  our  Lord's  denunciation.  This  site 
had  strangely  baffled  the  inquiries  of  travellers 
(Lord  Lindsay's  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  91 ;  Robinson, 
B,  iZ.  Tul.  ilL  p.  295),  until  it  was  recovered  and 
identified  by  the  writer  and  a  fnend  in  1842.  In 
the  hills  on  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  about 
two  miles  north-west  of  Capernaum  {TeU-ffum)  is 
a  mined  site  still  called  by  the  Bedouins  who  pasture 
it  Gerazi :  in  a  small  plain  to  the  east  of  the 
rains  is  a  fountain  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is 
utterly  desolate ;  a  fragment  of  a  shaft  of  a  marble 
edlnmn  alone  standmg  in  the  midst  cf  universal 
rain.  [G.  W.] 

CHORI  (XofHi,  Xopl,  Const  Porph.  DeAdm.  Imp, 
c  44),  a  district  of  Armenia,  situated  on  the  NW. 
bank  of  the  lake  of  Van;  if  it  be  identified  with  the 
Cantoii  of  KhorUAorhounikk,  which  belonged  to  a 
nee  of  princes  very  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Annenia.  (St  Martin,  Mim,  tur  VArmenie,  vol.  L 
p.  100.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHORSEUS  (X^ffOf,  Ptol  v.  16.  §  1),  a  rivor 
of  Palestine,  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
that  country  and  Phoenicia,  and  fell  into  the  sea 
between  Dora  and  Caesarea  StraUHiis,  now  the  Co- 
rodacM  (Von  Raumer,  Pakt^ck,  p.  53 ;  Pococke, 
Trov.  vol.  ii.  p.  58),  a  name  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  maps,  but  is  probably  a  mountain  stream 
which  flows  only  in  winter.  [£.  B.  J.] 

CHORZANE,  CHORZIANE'KE  (J^opQIuni,  I'ro- 
oop.  Aed,  33 ;  Xop{iavi}i^,  Procop.  B,  P.  iL  24), 
a  district  of  Annenia,  wliich  Forbiger  (vol.  ii.  p.  601) 
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identifies  with  the  Acilisbne  CAiciXio^Hi)  of 
Strabo  (zi.  pp.  528,  530),  which  lay  between  the 
N.  and  S.  arm  of  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  boun- ' 
daries  of  Cappadocia,  and  which  on  account  of  the 
woR^hip  of  the  goddess  Anahid  so  prevalent  in  that 
district,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  Anaitis,  or 
Anaitica  of  Pliny  (v.  24.  §  20).  The  phun  of 
Erzing6n  now  represents  this  district  (Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde,  vol.  z.  pp.73, 81, 550, 576, 774, 796 ;  Joum. 
Geoff.  Soc.  voL  vi.  p.  201.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHORZE'NE  (Xopftjof,  Strab.  zi.  p.  528),  a 
mountainous  district,  situated  to  the  NW.  of  the 
Greater  Armem'a,  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Iberians.  (St  Martin,  Append,  to  Le  Beau,  Baa 
Empire,  vol.zv.  p.  491.)  The  capital  of  tliis  dis- 
trict was  the  town  which  appears  after  the  10th 
century  under  the  name  of  K&rs  (Kdpt,  Const. 
Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  44),  and  was  well  known 
as  the  residence  of  the  Bagratid  princes  from  a.  d. 
928 — 961.  In  A.  D.  1064  the  last  of  these 
princes  gave  up  the  district  to  Constantine  Ducas  in 
exchange  for  a  principality  in  Armenia  Minor  (St 
Martin,  M^m,  eur  VArmenie,  vol.  L  p.  375).  The 
province  has  ever  since  retained  the  name  of  K<iar$, 
The  snow  feU  to  such  depth  in  this  mountain  tract, 
that  Strabo  (2.  c.)  speaks  of  whole  caravans  of  tra^ 
vellers  being  buried  in  the  drifts,  and  having  to  be 
dug  out  The  same  author  (I,  c.)  describes  a  curious 
kind  of  snow-worm  which  was  found  here.  Mr.  Brant 
in  ascending  the  Sapdn  Tdffh  was  told  by  his  Kurd 
guides  that  they  had  seen  this  animal;  one  of  them 
went  to  a  pool  of  melted  snow  to  procure  a  specimen, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  the  attempt.  (Joum.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  X.  p.  410;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  voL  x.  p.  423, 
foU.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHRENDL     [Chardjda.] 

CHRETES  (Xperrts),  a  river  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  a  little  S.  of  Cernb  (Hanno,  p.  3),  on  the 
position  of  which  its  identification  of  course  depends. 
According  to  Rennell's  view,  it  must  be  the  river  SL 
John;  but  those  who  place  Ceme  in  the  bay  of 
Agadir  identify  the  Chretes  with  the  Wadi  Sue,  the 
Subus  of  Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTO'POLIS  (Xpurr^oXii),  a  town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  the  Lower  Empire  (Georg.  Acrop.  c. 
43 ;  Niceph.  Greg.  ziiL  1 .  §  I ,  xiii.  5.  §  1),  whicli  some 
have  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Datum, 
but  should  more  properly  be  identified  with  Aoou- 
tisma.    [  AcoMTiSMA.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHRONOS  or  CHRONIUS  FL.  [Sakmatia 
Edropaka.] 

CHRYSA  (XpiSen},  Xpwra  :  EiK  Xpvcrcvs). 
Stephanos  («.  v.)  has  a  list  of  various  places  so 
called.  He  does  not  decide  which  is  the  Chrysa  of 
Homer  (Jl  L  37, 390, 431).  He  mentions  a  Chr}'sa 
on  the  Hellespont,  between  Ophiynium  and  Abydus. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  Chryse,  a  town  of  Aeolis,  aa 
no  l(»iger  existing  in  his  time.  He  also  mentions  a 
Chryse  in  the  Troad,  and  apparently  places  it  north 
of  the  promontory  Lectnm,  and  on  the  coast.  He 
sajrs  that  Chrysa  did  not  exist,  but  the  temple  of 
Sminthens  remained;  that  is,  the  tenple  of  Apollo 
Smintheus.  The  name  Smitbeus,  not^  Smintheus, 
appears  on  a  coin  Qf  Alezahdria  of  TroaF  (Harduln's  ^ 
note  on  Plin.  V.  SO).  The  Table  places  "  Smyn- 
thium"  between  AJezandria  and  Assus,  and  4 
miles  south  of  Alezandria.  Strabo  (p.  604)  places 
Chrysa  on  a  hill,  and  lie  mentions  the  temple  of 
Sminthens,  and  speaks  of  a  symbol,  which  recoi-ded 
the  etymon  of  the  name,  the  mouse  which  lay  at 
.  /         .  R  R  3 
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the  foot  of  the  wooden  figure,  the  work  of  Scopos. 
Accordmg.  to  an  old  story,  Apollo  had  his  name 
Sminthens,  as  being  the  mouse  destroyer ;  for 
j||-S2iint}uuuiUgnified  "moose,**  accocdiag. (p  Apon. 
Strabo^.  612)'^hais~^rai|Stifflent  to  show  that  the 
Chrysa  of  the  Iliad  was  not  the  Chrysa  near  Alex- 
andria, but  the  other  place  of  the  same  name  in  the 
plain  of  Thebe,  or  the  Adramjttene.  He  says  that 
this  Ghiysa  waa  (m  the  sea,  and  had  a  port,  and  a 
temple  cf  Smintheos,  but  that  it  was  deserted  in 
his  time,  and  the  temple  was  transferred  to  the 
other  Chrysa.  There  is,  however,  little  weight  in 
Strabo's  argument,  nor  is  the  matter  worth  dis- 
cussion. [G.  L.] 

GHRYSA'ORIS  (Xpv<raopis:  Eth.Xpwraopt^s),& 
town  of  Caria,  afterwards  called  Idrias.  Accordmg 
to  Apollonius,  in  his  Oarica  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  it  was 
the  first  city  of  those  founded  by  the  Lycians.  Ac- 
cording to  Epaphroditns,  all  Caria  was  called  Chiy- 
saoris.  Herodotus  (t.  1 18)  mentions  a  district  in 
Caria,  named  Idrias,  in  which  the  Marsyas  of  Caria 
had  its  source.  It  has  beoi  conjectured  that  Antio- 
chus  built  his  city  Stratoniceia  at  or  near  the  site  of 
this  old  town  Chrysaoris  or  Idrias.  [G.  L.] 

CHRYSACRIUM.     [Caria;  Stratoniceia.] 

CHRYSAS  (Xp{Mras),  a  river  of  SicUy  which  rises 
in  the  Heraean  mountains,  not  far  from  the  modem 
town  of  Ganffi,  and  after  flowing  through  the  territory 
of  Assoms,  where  its  tutelary  divinity  was  wor- 
shipped with  peculiar  honours  [Assorus],  and  after- 
wards through  that  of  Agyrium,  joins  the  river  Sy- 
maethus  about  20  miles  fi^m  its  mouth.  It  is  now 
called  the  Dittamo.  (Cic  Verr.  iv.  44 ;  Died.  xiv. 
95 ;  Vib.  Sequest.  p.  8;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  229;  Ciuver. 
SiciLip.  325.)  [E.H.B.] 

CHRYSE.     [Lemwos.] 

CHRYSE  REGIO.     [India.] 

CHRYSIPPA(TaX/)&r<inro:  Eih.Xpv<ninrap6s, 
XpviTiinrc^s),  a  city  of  Cilicia,  named  from  the 
founder  Chrysippus  (Steph. «.  v.  XfrAciinra),  [G.L.] 

CHRYSOANA  FL.     [India.] 

CHRYSO'CERAS  (Kpva6it€pas\  i.e.  the  golden 
horn,  a  promontory  near  Constantinople,  part  of 
whidi  was  occuped  by  the  ancient  city  of  Byzan- 
tium. (Plin.  iv.  18,  ix.  20;  Solin.  10;  Mai-t  Cap. 
vi.  p.212.)  [L.S.] 

CHRYSOTOLIS  (X^cr^oKts:  Eih.  XpwroirO' 
Xirris :  SciUari)^  "  in  Bithynia,  near  Chalcedon,  on 
the  right  to  one  who  is  sailing  upwards,"  that  is, 
from  the  Propontis  into  the  Thracian  Bosporus. 
(Steph.  s.  V,  Xpwr&roXis)  It  belonged  to  the  Chal- 
cedooians.  Dionysius  of  Byzautium,  in  his  Anaplus 
of  the  Bosporus,  says  that  it  was  called  Chiysopolis 
either  because  the  Persians  made  it  the  place  of 
deposit  for  the  gold  which  they  collected  from  the 
cities,  or  from  Chryses,  a  son  of  Agamemnon  and 
Chryseis.  Polybius  (iv.  44)  says  &at  those  who 
intend  to  cross  from  Chalcedon  to  Byzantium  cannot 
make  a  straight  course  on  account  of  the  current 
which  comes  down  the  Bosporus,  but  they  make  an 
oblique  course  to  the  promontory  Btis,  and  the  place 
called  Chiysopolis,  which  the  Athenians  having 
seized  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  set  the  first  ex- 
ample of  levying  tolls  on  vessels  bound  for  the  Pon- 
tus ;  and  those  which  sailed  out  of  it  too.  (Diodor. 
xiii.64.)  Pliny  (v.  32)  says  of  Chiysopolis,  "  fuit." 
[Chalcedon.]  [G.  L.] 

CHRYSO'RRHOAS.    [Colchis.] 

CHRYSO'RRHOAS.     [Mastaura.] 

CHRYSO'RRHOAS.     [Trobzbn.] 

CHUNI.     [HuNNi.] 
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CHUS  (Xo^f,  LXX.),  mentioned  <mly  in  ^ 
book  of  Judith  (vii.  18),  where  Ehrebd  is  said  to 
be  **  near  CAtw,  which  is  at  the  torrent  (i.  e.  the 
valley)  of  Mochmur.**  These  localities  were  identified 
by  Dr.  Schultz  in  1847,  to  the  east  of  the  road  be- 
tween Nablus  and  Jerusalem.  "Leaving  Tnnnus 
Aya,  I  went  by  Seiloon  and  Kariyoot,  and  Jalood, 
and  Joorishy  to  Abrabah.  Aknibah  is  marked 
nearly  in  the  right  place  on  Robinson*s  Map,  but  it 
is  a  large  village,  looking  very  much  like  a  town, 
not  a  ruin.  Between  Joorish  and  Akrabah,  but 
nearer  to  the  former,  is  a  valley  mnmng  from  east 
to  west  called  Wady  Makh  Foori^,  Akrabah 
lies  north  of  Joorish,  the  two  places  in  sight  of  each 
other.  Here  I  thiidc  you  have  the  Ekrebel  of  the 
book  of  Judith,  near  Kkoaa  at  the  Wady  (Xc(- 
lUL^oi)  Mokhmoor;  and  Khoos  (Xo^)  must  be  cor- 
rected into  Xovptv.**  (Schultz's  LeUer  in  Williams's 
Holy  City,  vol.  i.  Appendix  2.  p.  469.)       [G.  W.] 

CHYTRIUM,  CHYTRUM.     [Clazomenab.] 

CH YTRUS,  CHYTRI  (pnpos,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §  6 ; 
Xlnpoi,  Steph.  B,,  Suid.;  XiJ6poi,  HierocL;  Kvtf^fwio, 
Const  Porph.  De  Them.  i.  39 ;  Chytri,  Plin. ;  Citari, 
Peui.  Tab,:  Eth^  XT&rptos:  Ckytria),  a  town  of 
Cyprus  which  lay  on  the  road  between  Ceryneia  and 
Salamis,  at  a  distance  of  23  M.  P.  firom  the  former, 
and  24  M.  P.  from  the  hitter.  (^Petd.  Tab.}  It  was 
(mce  governed  by  sovo^eign  princes,  and  was  probaUy 
an  Athenian  colony.  (Muiti,  Viaggiy  vol.  i.  p.  IS8; 
Engel,  KyproB,  vol  i.  p.  148.)  [KB. J.] 

CIABRUS,  CIAMBRUS,  or  CEBRUS  (K/o^t, 
KtdfiSpos^  K4€pos:  Czibru  or  Zt&ra),  a  river  Ibnn- 
ing  the  boundaiy  between  Moesia  Superior  and  In- 
ferior, which,  near  a  town  of  the  same  name,  emptied 
itself  into  the  Danubius.  (Ptd.  iii.  9.  §  1, 10. 
§  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  li.  24;  IHn,  Ant  p.  220;  Not. 
Imp.  30.)  [L.  &] 

CIANUS  SINUS.     [Cius.] 

CrBALAE  (KitfdXoi),  a  town  in  Lower  Psn- 
nonia.  In  the  Itin,  Hierot.  p.  563,  and  the  Geogr. 
Rao.  iv.  19,  its  name  appears  in  the  ablat.  Cibalis, 
whence  some  writers,  mistaking  this  for  the  nomi- 
native, give  its  name  in  the  fonn  Cibalis  (KitfoXf; ; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  52;  PtoL  ii.  16.  §  7;  Zosim.  ii.  18). 
The  town  was  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
situated  on  an  eminence  near  lake  ^ulcas,  at  an 
equal  distance  between  the  rivers  Dravus  and  Savus, 
on  the  high  road  leading  from  Mursa  to  iSmiiuiD. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Valentanian 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  7,  24),  and  in  its  vicinity  Coo- 
stantine,  in  a.  d.  314,  gained  a  decisive  victoiy  over 
Licinianus.  (Eutrop.  x.  5 ;  Zosim.  /.  c)  According 
to  Zosimus,  the  place  had  an  amplutheatre  sur- 
rounded by  a  shady  wood.  Its  exact  mte  has  not 
yet  been  discovered,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  situated  near  the  modem  town  of  Mika^ 
nofzi  or  near  VinkoucM.  (Comp.  Aur.  Vict  EjpiL 
41,  45;  Sozom.  Hist.  EccUa.  i.  6;  lim.  Ant.  pp^ 
131,261,267,268.)  [L.S.] 

CIBRUS,  or  CEBRUS  (Kiepos),  a  town  situated 
at  the  embouchure  of  the  Ciabrus  into  the  Danube, 
is  now  called  Zebru  or  DsjibrO'Pakmca.  (/tta. 
Ant.  p.  220;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7 ;  Procop.  De  AedSf, 
iv.  6.  p.  290.)  [L.  S.] 

CFBYRA  (Ji  Ki96pai  Eih.  Ktevpd-nit',  Adj.Kiev- 
partKSs).  1.  Magna,  the  chief  city  of  a  district  Ciby- 
ratis.  Strabo  (p  631)  says,  that  the  Cibyratae  are 
called  descendants  of  the  Lydians,  of  those  who  onoe 
occupied  the  Cabalis  [Cabalis],  but  afterwards  of 
the  neighbouring  Pisidians,  who  settled  here,  and 
removed  tlie  town  to  another  position  in  a  strong 
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place,  which  vna  aboat  100  stadia  in  drcuit.  It 
grew  powerful  under  a  good  constitutioni  and  the 
villages  extended  from  Pisidia  and  the  adjoining 
^lyas  into  Ljcia,  and  to  the  Peraea  of  the  Rho- 
dians  [Caria].  When  the  three  neighbouring  towns 
of  BnboD,  Balbnra  [Bubon;  Bausdra],  and  Oe- 
noanda  were  joined  to  it,  this  confederation  was  called 
Tetn^is.  Each  town  had  one  vote,  but  Oibyra 
had  two  votes ;  for  Cibjra  alone  could  muster  S0,000 
infantiy  and  2000  cavahy.  It  was  always  under 
tyrants,  but  the  government  was  moderate.  This 
form  of  government  terminated  under  Moagetes,  for 
Morena  put  an  end  to  it,  and  attached  Balbnra  and 
Bubon  to  the  Lycians.  The  conventus  of  Cibyra, 
however,  still  remained  one  of  the  greatest  in  Asia. 
The  Cibyratae  had  four  languages,  the  Pisidian,  the 
Hellenic,  the  language  of  the  Solymi  and  of  the 
Lydians;  but  there  was  no  trace  of  the  Lydian  lan- 
guage in  Lydia.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Cibyra 
that  the  iron  was  eauly  cut  with  a  chisel,  or  other 
sharp  tool  (see  Groskunl's  Note,  TransL  Slrab.  vol. 
iL  p.  633,  where  he  unnecessarily  make  a  distinction 
between  ropn^Bai  and  ropvtitaBai).  The  first 
part  of  this  extract  from  Strabo  is  not  quite  clear. 

Strabo  (p.  629)  does  not  fix  the  position  of  Ci- 
byra precisely.  After  mentioning  Antiochia  on  the 
Maeander  as  being  in  Caria,  he  says,  "to  the  south  the 
great  Cibyra,  Sinde,  and  the  Cabalis,  as  far  as  Taurus 
and  Lycia."  Ptolemy  (v.  3)  places  Cibjrra  in  Great 
Phrygia,  and  assigns  the  three  cities  of  Bubon,  Bal- 
bnra, and  Oenoanda  to  the  Cabalis  of  Lycia,  which 
is  consistent  with  Strabo.  The  latitude  of  Ptolemy 
as  it  stands  in  his  text  is  at  least  1^  40^  too  fiur 
north.  The  site  is  now  ascertained  (Spratt,  Zycta, 
vol.  i.  p.  256)  to  be  at  Hortocm,  on  the  Horzoom 
Tehf^  a  branch  of  the  Dcdaaum  Tehy^  or  Indus,  in 
about  37^  10' N.  Ut.  The  phice  is  identified  by 
inscriptions  on  the  spot.  "  The  ruins  cover  the  brow 
of  a  hill  between  300  and  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain,  and  about  half  a  mile  dustant  from  tlie 
village  of  Horzoom."  The  material  for  the  buildings 
was  got  from  the  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  many  of  them  are  in  good  condition.  One  of 
the  chief  buildings  is  a  theatre,  in  fine  preservation: 
the  diameter  is  266  feet.  The  seats  command  a 
view  of  the  Cibyratic  plain,  and  of  the  mountains 
towards  the  Milyas.  On  the  platform  near  the 
theatre  are  the  ruins  of  several  large  buildings  sup- 
posed to  be  tem^es,  "  some  of  the  Doric  and  others 
of  the  Cmnthian  order."  On  a  block  there  is  an 
inscription,  Koicrapctfy  Kiivpofretv  ^  fiooXri  koi  6 
9ii/Hbff  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  Roman 
period  the  dty  had  also  the  name  Caesarea.  The 
name  Kmcaptvy  appears  on  some  of  the  coins  of 
Cibyra.  A  large  building  about  100  yards  fi'om  the 
theatre  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Odeum  or  music 
theatre.     There  are  no  traces  of  city  walls. 

The  stadium,  650  feet  in  length  and  80  in  breadth, 
Is  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  ridge  on  which  the 
city  stands.  The  hill  side  was  partly  excavated  to 
maike  room  for  it;  and  on  the  side  formed  out  of 
the  slope  of  the  hill  *'  wers  ranged  21  rows  of  seats, 
which  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stadium  turned 
so  as  to  make  a  theatre-like  termination."  (View  in 
Spratt^B  LtfcitL)  This  part  of  the  stadium  is  very 
perfect,  but  the  seats  on  the  hill  side  are  much  dis- 
placed by  the  shrubs  that  have  grown  up  between 
them.  The  seats  overlook  the  plain  q£  Cibyra.  The 
seats  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  bill  were  marble 
blocks  placed  on  a  low  wall  built  along  the  edge  of 
the  terrace,  formed  by  cutting  the  side  of  the  hill. 
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Near  the  entrance  to  the  stadium  a  ridge  runs  east- 
ward, "  crowned  by  a  paved  way,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  sarcophagi  and  sepulchral  monum^ts.  At 
the  entrance  to  this  avenue  of  tombs  was  a  massive 
triumphal  arch  of  Doric  architecture,  now  in  ruins." 

The  elevation  of  the  Cibyratic  plain  is  estimated 
to  be  3500  feet  abdve  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  pro- 
duces com.  The  sites  of  Balbnra,  Bubon,  and  Oe- 
noanda, which  is  on  the  Xanthns,  being  now  ascer- 
tained, we  can  form  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  Cibyratis.  It  comprised  the  highest 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  Xanthus,  and  all  the 
upper  and  probably  the  middle  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Indus,  for  Shiibo  describes  the  Cibyratis  as 
reaching  to  the  Rhodian  Peraea.  The  great  range  of 
Cadmus  (^Bdba  Dagh\  said  to  be  8000  feet  Ugh, 
bounded  it  on  the  west,  and  separated  it  from  Caria. 
The  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus  consists  of 
numerous  small  valleys,  each  of  which  has  its  little 
stream.  Pliny's  brief  description  (v.  28)  has  been 
derived  from  good  materiiUs:  ''the  river  Indus, 
which  rises  in  the  hills  of  the  Cibyratae,  receives 
sixtv  perennial  rivers,  and  more  than  a  hundred  tor- 
rents." 

Cibyra  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy  (xzxviii.  14) 
in  his  history  of  the  operations  of  the  consul  On. 
Manlius,  who  approached  it  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Maeander  and  through  Caria.  He  probably 
advanced  upon  it  by  the  valley  of  Karaoohy 
through  which  the  present  road  leads  from  the  Ciby- 
ratis to  Laodicea  (nearDentJs/ee).  Manlius  demanded 
and  got  from  Moagetes,  the  tyrant  of  Cibyra,  100 
talents  and  10,000  medimni  of  wheat  Livy  says 
that  Moagetes  had  under  him  Syleum  and  Alimne, 
besides  Cibyra.  It  is  conjectured  (Spratt,  Lyciaj 
vol.  i.  p.  254)  that  this  Alimne  may  be  identified 
with  the  remains  of  a  large  town  on  an  island  in  the 
lake  of  6^  bursar,  which  island  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  an  ancient  causeway.  This  lake  lies  in 
the  angle  between  the  Canlares  [Caulabes]  and  the 
river  of  Cibyra.  The  last  tyrant  of  Cibyra,  also  named 
Mosgetes,  was  the  son  of  Pancrates  (Polyb.  xxx.  9). 
He  was  put  down  by  L.  Licinius  Murena,  probably  m 
B.  c.  84,  when  his  territory  was  divided,  and  Cibyra 
was  attached  to  Phiygia.  Pliny  states  that  twenty- 
five  cities  belonged  to  the  Jurisdictio  or  Conventus  of 
Cibyra;  and  he  adds  that  the  town  of  Cibyra  be- 
longed to  Phiygia.  This,  like  many  other  of  the 
Roman  political  arrangements,  was  quite  at  variance 
with  the  physical  divisions  of  the  country.  Laodicea 
on  the  Lycus  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  (^  this  Con- 
ventus. Under  the  Romans,  Cibyra  was  a  place  of 
great  trade,  as  it  appears  (Hor.  Ep,  L  6. 33).  Its 
position,  however,  does  not  seem  very  &vourable  for 
commerce,  for  it  is  neither  on  the  sea  nor  on  a  great 
road.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that  the  Roman 
negotiatores  and  mercatores  found  something  to  do 
here,  and  probably  the  grain  of  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  the  wool  and  iron  of  Cibyra  might  furnish 
articles  of  commerce.  Iron  ore  is  plentiful  in  the 
Cibyratis.  We  know  nothing  of  any  artists  of  Ci- 
byi-a,  except  two,  whom  Cicero  mentions  ( Verr,  ii. 
4.  c.  13),  who  were  more  famed  for  their  knavery 
than  for  arUstic  skill.  Cibyra  was  much  damaged 
by  an  earthquake,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  who  re- 
commended a  Senatus  Consultnm  to  be  enacted  for 
relieving  it  from  pajrment  of  taxes  (trUnUufn)  for 
three  years.  In  this  passage  of  Tacitus  (ilnn.  iv. 
13),  it  is  called  "civitas  Cibyratica  apud  Asiam." 
[Asia,  p  239.] 

Three  Greek  inscriptions  from  Cibyra  are  printed 
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in  the  Appendix  to  Spnti'i  L^.  All  of  Iban  ' 
contain  the  nune  of  the  city,  and  all  belcog  to  tbe 
Roman  period.  One  of  Uiem  uems  inleiided  to 
record  a  statae,  oi  Hiais  memorial  act  np  in  honour 
of  L.  Aeliiu,  the  adopted  eon  rf  Hadrian,  and  it 
mentioni  hii  bebg  in  his  aecond  conaolEhip.  A«lius 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  Hadrian,  a.  d.  138.  L.  Aeliua 
Vena  was  conml  for  the  wcoDd  tinu  in  a.  d.  137 
(Tillemont,  EitL  da  Empatart,  vol.  ii.  p.  aS5),  and 
WB  nu>7  asiome  tiiac  he  vtu  alixe  when  this  inscrip- 
tion waa  made.  Hadrian  cerlunlj  waa  alive  tben, 
aa  we  maj  infer  frcm  the  lerma  of  the  inacription. 
Bat  Hadrian  al»;diad  inA.D.  13B.    The  inMsrip- 

10A.D.  137. 


2.  CiRTRA  THB  Lbm,  na  a  place  in  Fam[ib;1la. 
Strabo  (p.  667),  after  mentioning  Side,  sap,  "  and 
near  it  is  the  Paralla  of  the  Cibyratae,  the  Leu,  " ' 
then  the  river  Melaa,  and  a  station  for  Bhi|je." 
aite  of  Side  is  well  known,  and  is  called  by 
Tnrks  ijiy  Adalia.  The  Itelaa  ii  the  Mamngat, 
four  milce  eaat  of  Side.  But  there  could  have  '  ~ 
no  city  between  Side  and  the  Melaa,  and  it  is 
jectDivd  that  in  Stmbo's  teit,  the  paralla  of  the 
Cibjralae  should  come  after  the  Melas.  "  ITie  ves- 
tiges of  Cibjra  are  jwobahly  those  obsen'ed  bj 
Captain  Seanfort  upon  a  hdghc  which  rises  from 
the  right  banic  of  a  amuderable  river  abant  8  miles 
to  tlic  easlwjtrd  of  the  Melaa,  abont  4  milea  to  the 
west  of  Cope  Kardiumu,  and  Marly  3  miles  from 
the  aiiore-  (Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p.  196).  Ptolemy 
inenlJona  Iliia  Cibyra  among  the  inland  towns  of 
Cilicia  Trachea ;  bat  Scjlax  places  it  on  the  coast 
There  is  a  [lUce,  Cybema  (KoWfHTj),  mentioned  in 
the  Sladiasmus,  which  is  placed  59  stadia  east  of 
the  Melaa.  If  tlie  conjeclnre  as  to  Stnbo'a  text  is 
correct,  we  may  identify  Cybenw  with  this  Cibyra 
of  Pamphylia.  [G.  L.] 

CICHYKUS.     [Ephira.] 
CI'CONES  (KfatMt),  a  Thracian   people  in- 
habiting thecwut  district  between  the  riven  Hebrua 
in  the  B.  and  Lissaa  in  Ihe  W.,  where  they  appear 
to  have  lived  from  very  remote  timo.    (Horn.  /I 
J  u.  846,  Oi/,IH39i  Herod,  vii.  59, 110;  Orph..<l7-j. 
''    77;  Stcph.Bys.  i.c.Mi^j^ia;  Mola, ii.  !, 8 ;  Plin. 
iv.  18;  Virg.Cn)T5.iv.5aO;Sil.Iua.w.477;  0», 
Jife(.i.2,iv.  313.)  [L-S.] 

CICVNETHUS  (KwJ«tft>t!  Trikeri),  asmall 
island  off  the  coast  of  Thessal;  in  the  Fagassenn 
galf.  (SojUx,  p.  29;  Artomiod.  ap.  Slrab.  is.  p.  436 ; 
Mebi,  ii.  7;  Plin.  iv.  12;  Leake,  A'oriAem  Grtece, 
voL  iv.  p.  396.) 

ClCYh'NA,  a  demna  of  Attica,  of  anknown  eilc 
[Amc*,  p.  334.] 

CIDRAMUS,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  known  ftmn  its 

coins  described  by  Seatini.     The  epgrapli  is  KiSpo- 

fiigvuv.  (Cramer,  Ana  J/jnor,  vol.  ii.  p.  56.)  [G.L.] 

CIF-'BIUM  iKxip,<,y:  Eti.  K<.p,.i)i),  a  town  in 

Thessaly,  whicli  is  identified  bj  Stephanos  fi.  with 
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Anie  (Steph.  B.  s.  c.  'Apm).  the  diirf  ton  of  tin 
Aeohan  Boeotian)  in  Tlucaaly,  &om  vhidi  tfaej 
emigrated  to  Boeotia.  The  site  of  Cierinro  na  fint 
discovered  by  Lake,  nho  tiiiin  inacriptioaa  and  coina 
found  on  the  apot  has  proved  that  it  stood  M  tho 
modem  village  of  Malardnga,  between  the  Enipeos 
or  Apidanus,  and  a  tribatar;  of  tbat  rivB-.  Tba 
tcrritmy  of  Cieriom  adjuned  that  of  HetTopalia;Bnd 
we  lesm  fron  an  inscription  cited  by  Leake  that  the 
adJQitment  of  their  boundaries  waa  a  frequent  mb- 
j<^  of  discmsioQ  between  the  two  pe^e.  Tba 
identification  of  Ame  and  Ciainm  is  ccofinncd  by 
an  inacri[4ion,  which  mentions  FDeodon  Cnerina 
(KHTtpiof),  a  name  evidently  connected  with  the 
river  Cnarins  or  CoraUus  in  Boeotia.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  41 1 .)  The  expelled  Boeotiani  gave  thia  name  to 
the  river,  and  fotmded  npon  its  banks  a  temple  at 
Athena  Itosia  in  memory  of  tbdr  fbimer  abode  in 
Thfaaaly.  We  may  Uierefore  conclude  that  the  riiw 
upon  which  Cierium  Gtood  was  called  Caerius,  Cna- 
rius  or  Conlias,  more  especially  aa  Slnbo  (ii. 
p.  43e)mentians  a  riverCarntius  in  Thnaaly,  flowiog 
throueh  the  territory  cf  Pharcadm  in  Hiatiaeatis 
put  UiB  tem[je  of  Athena  Ilmia  into  the  Feouoa; 
in  which  the  only  inaccuracy  appears  to  be  thai  be 
malua  it  flow  directly  into  the  PentJus.  PaoBiuaa 
(L  13.  §  2)  aliw  appears  to  apeak  tf  this  temple  of 
Athena  Ibxiia,  since  he  describes  it  aa  utnated  be- 
tween Fherae  and  Lariesa,  which  ia  soScient  to 
indicate  the  rate  of  Cierium.  Leake  supposee  with 
much  probability  tliat  the  name  of  Ame  may  have 
been  disused  by  the  Thessalian  conquerm  beonse  it 
waa  (^  Boeotian  origin,  and  that  the  new  appellaliaa 
may  have  been  talun  from  the  neigbbooring  rirer, 


le  name  of  a 


a  from  the  river  npon  which  it 


Cierium  is  not  mentioned  under  this  didw  in  his- 
tory ;  but  it  occurs  under  the  fimn  Pierinm,  which  is 
undoubtedly  enly  another  aiqiellatioa  of  the  aaiDe 
place,  w  and  ff  being,  aa  is  well  known,  often  inter- 
chanKeaUe,  Fierium  was  pr>Aably  the  general,  and 
Cierium  the  local  form.  Pierinm  ia  first  menlioDed 
by  Tbucydides  (v.  13}.  It  is  nJlal  Piera  and  Fiaia 
by  Livj  (iiiii.  15,  znvL  14),  in  both  of  which 
passages  it  is  menticmed  in  connection  with  Uetro- 
polis.  In  the  Armenian  translation  of  Enaebina  we 
find  the  name  of  Amynlas  the  Fieiiao  in  the  list  tS 
the  Stratcgi  who  governed  Theaaaly  after  Ihe  battle 
of  Cyooscephalac.  Aelian  (iV.  An.  iii.  37)  spceks 
of  Pieris  in  Thessaly.  (Lea^e,  TVwuadioM  of 
Rojiiii  Socittg  of  Liltraturt,  vol.  L,  A'ortien 
Gretce,  vol.  iv.  p.  498,  seq.;  Mtlller,  Ax-ioM,  vol.  ii. 
p.  476.) 

CIERUS.    [FnusA  ad  HtpiuM.] 

CILBIA'NI.    [CiTaTKB.] 

CI'LICES  (KfAiKti).  The  Cilices  an  menticnd 
in  the  Iliad  as  the  inhabitsnta  of  tlie  part  of  Mysia 
called  Troaa.  Eetion,  the  father  of  Andomache, 
Hector's  wife,  lived  beneath  wooded  PUcce;  and  hii 
chief  city  waa  ThebeHypopUcie.  (/I  vi.  395,  4IS.) 
He  was  king  of  the  Cilices.  Strabo  observes  (p. 
£21)  that  Homer  makes  Felasgi  border  on  thae 
Cilices,  for  he  mentions  Larissa  aa  caie  of  the  citiea 
of  the  Pclatgi  {IL  ii.  840).  In  another  passage 
(pp.586,  611)  he  divides  tho  tarritmj  of  these 
Cilices  into  two  parts,  one  the  Thehaice,  and  the 
other  Lymessia;  and  he  makes  the  territory  of  the 
Cilices  comprehend  the  territories  of  Adnmyttium, 
Atamcus,  and  I^tane,  and  extend  to  the  mouth  id' 
the  Caicus.    It  seems  to  have  been  the  o^dnioo  of 
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some  of  the  Greek  critics  that  the  Cilioes  of  Homer 
were  akin  to  the  other  Cilices;  for  Strabo  (p.  667) 
obserrea,  **  they  saj  that  in  the  tract  between  Pha- 
aelis  in  Lyda  and  Attalia  there  are  pointed  ont  & 
Thebe  and  Lymessns,  a  part  of  the  Trdc  Cilices 
who  ware  ^ected  from  the  plam  of  Thebe  having 
gone  to  Pteni^ylia,  as  Callisthenes  has  said."  Whe- 
Uier  Callisthenes  stated  the  emigration  of  these  Ci- 
lidans  and  the  ezistenoe  of  these  cities  as  a  &ct)  or 
as  report)  seems  somewhat  donbtfuL  The  passage, 
perhaps,  mesns  that  there  was  a  stoiy  that  rah^ 
were  pointed  ont  in  these  parts,  which  had  the  names 
of  Tbebe  and  Lymessns.  Bnt  it  was  a  disputed 
qnestioa  which  of  the  two  Cilices  were  the  parent 
atock;  for  while  some  pointed  to  places  in  Cilicia  as 
evidence  of  an  emigration  of  Cilidans  from  the 
Troad,  as  in  Pamphylia  they  referred  to  a  Thebe  and 
Lymessns,  others  turned  the  argument  the  other  way, 
and  referred  to  an  Aleian  plain  also  in  the  Troad  (p. 
676).  The  discussion  in  Strabo  is  not  very  profit- 
able reading.  There  was,  however,  a  tradition  that 
these  Troic  Cilidans  drove  the  Syri  firam  the  coun- 
try afterwards  called  Cilida.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Cilicia  was  once  oocnpied  by  an  Aramaic  race, 
but  it  cannot  be  detennineid  whether  the  Cilioes  of 
Cilicia  in  the  historical  period  derived  their  name 
from  some  Cilioes  who  invaded  thdr  country  from 
the  west,  or  whether  it  was  the  name  of  the  esriiest 
known  inhaUtanta  of  the  country.  f  G.  L.] 

CILrCIA  (^  KiAueia).  The  description  of  Ci- 
lida is  diJOBcult;  hut  the  best  way  of  understanding 
the  chancter  of  this  oountiy  is  by  following  Strabo's 
description.  Strabo  calls  Cilicia,  which  hes  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  "  Cilicia  outside  <^ 
the  Taurus "  (i^  l(w  rov  Tovpov),  for  there  was  a 
country  called  Cilida  which  was  within  {iyr6s)  the 
Taurus;  which  district  he  has  described  under  Cappa- 
doda.  [Cappadocia.]  Cilida  Proper  was  bounded 
OD  the  west  by  Pamphylia,  on  the  north  by  Lyca- 
ooia  and  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  range 
of  Amanus,  which  extends  from  the  interior  to  the 
ahore  of  the  Mediterrsnean  at  the  gulf  of  Issus.  The 
flonthem  boundary  is  the  Mediterranean.  Cilicia  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  The  western  and 
mountainous  part  was  called  Cilicia  the  Bough 
(TpaxM,  Tpaxti&Tts:  Eth,  T/Mxctmjr).  The 
eastern  part  contains  a  considerable  extent  of  plain 
ooontry,  and  was  called  Cilicia  the  Plain  or  Cam- 
pestris  (IlfSub). 

Cilida  Trachea  presents  to  the  sea  a  convex  out- 
line, with  a  narrow  tract  along  the  coast,  as  Strabo 
describes  it,  and  it  has  little  or  no  plain  country. 
Strabo  makes  C<n«oesittm  {Ala^a)  the  boundary 
between  Pamphylia  and  Cilida.  Pliny  places  the 
boundary  at  the  river  Melas  (ifanar^aO  26  miles 
west  of  Coraoedum.  Mela  (1. 1 3)  makes  Anemurium, 
Cape  Anamour,  the  boundary  between  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia.  Anemurium  is  the  most  southern  pdnt 
of  this  mountainous  coast,  and  the  most  soutiliem 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor;  but  it  is  above 
50  miles  east  of  Strabo*s  boundary.  Ptolemy  does  not 
aeem  consistent  with  hunself,  for  under  Pamphylia 
(v.  6)  he  makes  Side  the  last  town  in  Pamphylia,  his 
description  proceeding  from  west  to  east;  and  he 
immediately  after  enumerates  Coraoedum  and  Syedra 
as  eoast  towns  of  Cilicia  Trachea.  But  under  Cilicia 
(v.  8)  he  mentions  Syedra  as  a  dty  of  Pamphylia, 
and  he  makes  Cilicia  Trachea  cx>mmenoe  east  of 
Syedra.  The  coast  of  Cilida  Trachea  presents  a  rude 
outline,  backed  by  high  mountains  from  Coracedum 
to  Cape  Camdiere,  a  distance  of  above  140  miles. 
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To  the  east  of  Cape  Cavaliere  the  high  mountains 
recede  from  the  coast,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  alters  materially. 
(Beaufort,  Karanumiay  p.  219).  But  Strabo  extends 
the  eastern  limit  of  Cilicia  Trachea  to  the  river 
Lamus  {Lamat),  which  is  between  the  island  Elae- 
ussa  and  SolL  "  Here,"  observes  Beaufort,  "  the 
rocky  coast  finally  terminates,  bdng  succeeded  by  a 
gravelly  beach  arid  broad  plains,  which  extend  inland 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains."  Strabo  reckons  the 
distance  along  the  coast  from  Coracedum  to  Ane- 
murium to  be  820  stadia;  and  the  distance  from 
Anemurium  to  Soli  at  about  500  stadia.  The  dis- 
tance from  Coracedum  to  Anemurium  is  68  English 
miles;  and  Strebo*8  distance  is  too  great.  The  dis- 
tance from  Anemurium  to  Sdi,  afterwards  Pompdo- 
polis,  is  about  149  miles;  and  here  Strabo's  error  is 
very  great,  or  at  least  the  error  in  his  present  text. 

A  branch  of  the  great  mountain  mass  of  Taurus 
runs  direct  from  Coracesium  (Alojfa)  towards  Ane- 
murium, but  it  is  interrupted  off  Kitnubran  [Cha- 
RADBus].  From  Charadrus  eastward  the  moun- 
tains still  run  near  the  shore;  and  there  are  no  large 
rivers  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  till  we  come  to  thtt 
Calycadnns.  [Caltcadhus.]  This  river  is  re- 
presented as  riung  in  the  range  of  Taurus,  east  of 
Coracedum,  and  as  having  a  general  eastern  course 
to  Seleuoeia,  below  which  it  entera  the  sea.  The 
basin  <i£  the  Calycadnns  is  separated  from  the  coast 
by  a  rough  mountain  tract,  which  some  geographen 
have  identified  with  the  Imbarus  of  Pliny  (v.  27). 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Calycad- 
nns and  of  Cilicia  Trachea  is  the  Taurus ;  from  which 
a  condderable  stream  flows  southward,  and  joins  the 
Calycadnns  on  the  left  bank,  a  little  below  Mouty 
supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  Claudiopdis.  A  dis- 
trict named  Lalassis  by  Ptdemy  (v.  8)  was  pro- 
bably oontuned  in  the  upper  and  western  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Calycadnus;  and  Ptolemy's  Cetis  may 
have  comprdiended  the  middle  and  lower  basin  of 
the  same  river, — the  oidy  level  tract  in  this  rugged 
country.  Ptolemy,  however,  indudes  in  Cetis,  Iwth 
Anemurium,  Arsinoe,  Celenderis,  and  other  places 
on  the  coast. 

The  route  from  Laranda  (^Karaman),  on  the  north 
dde  of  the  Taurus,  through  Mout  to  Celenderis,  is 
described  in  Leake's  Asia  Minor y  p.  103.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  passes  through  the  Cilidan  mountains. 
Ptolemy  also  mentions  a  district  Lamotis,  so  named 
firom  a  town  Lamus,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the 
river  that  was  the  boundary  between  the  Trachea 
and  the  Campestris.  The  mountains  at  the  back  of 
the  coast  of  Cilida  Trachea  contain  timber  trees; 
and  Strabo  mentions  Hamaxia,  which  is  between 
Coracedum  and  Sdinus,  as  a  station  to  which  ship- 
timber  was  brought  down, — chiefly  cedar,  which  was 
abundant;  and  he  adds  that  M.  Autonius  gave  these 
parte  to  Cleopatra,  because  they  were  suited  for  the 
equipment  of  a  navy. 

From  the  Lamus  the  coast  of  Cilida  Campestris 
runs  N£.  beyond  Soli,  and  then  has  an  ESE.  course 
to  Cape  Karadash  (the  andent  Magarsus).  These 
two  coast-lines  form  a  considerable  bay.  A  long 
strdght  beach  extends  from  the  Lamus  to  Soli ;  and 
as  we  advance  eastward  from  the  Lamus  the  moun- 
tains recede  further  from  the  shores,  and  leave  a 
greater  breadth  of  levd  country.  The  mountains 
that  bound  this  pldn  on  the  north  have  their  peaks 
covered  with  snow  in  June.  (Bmufort.)  The  first 
river  within  Cilida  Campestris,  which,  by  ite  direc- 
tion from  north  to  south  and  the  length  of  ite  coursei 
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indicates  the  commenoement  of  the  Cilician  pUuSi  is 
the  Cydnns,  which  flows  past  Tarsus  {Tertoot), 
Nearly  dae  north  of  Tarsus  is  a  gorge  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  of  the  mountains,  t^ngh  which  the 
Gydnns  flows  from  the  high  range  iS  the  Taurus. 
Thb  difiicult  pass,  which  the  Turks  call  Gdkk  Bog- 
hdZf  is  that  by  which  the  younger  Cyrus  passed  from 
Dana  or  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  to  Tarsus;  and  it  is 
clearly  described  by  Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  2.  §  21). 
This  was  also  the  pass  by  which  Alexander  entered 
Cilicia,  and  the  pass  which  Niger  attempted  to  de- 
fend against  Septimius  Severus,  who  was  marching 
against  him  from  Cappadocia.  (Herodian,  iii.  8,  &c.) 
But  tliere  was  another  pass  between  that  of  La- 
randa  and  the  Pylae  Ciliciae,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  2.  §  19).  Cyrus  was  accom- 
panied in  his  march  from  loonium  through  Lycaonia 
by  the  Cilician  queen  Epyaxa;  and  on  his  route 
through  Lycaonia,  he  sent  her  with  an  escort  into 
Cilicia,  by  the  pass  between  Laranda  and  the  Cilidae 
Pylae.  This  is  the  pass  which  ^Meads  by  Kizil 
Chesmeh  and  Alan  Buzuk,  Karahisar  and  Mezetli,  to 
Soli  or  Pompeiopolis,  and  to  Tarsus."  (Ainsworth, 
Travels  in  the  Tracks  <fc.,  p.  40.)  After  passing 
through  the  Ciliciae  Pylae,  Cyrus  and  his  army  de- 
scended into  the  Level  Cilicia,  which  Xenophon  de- 
scribes as  a  large,  beautiful,  well-watered  plain,  full 
of  all  kinds  of  forest  trees  and  vines.  It  produced 
sesame,  paniCf  millet,  wheat,  and  barley, — which  are 
cultivated  there  at  the  present  day, — with  rice, 
cotton,  and  the  sugar-cane;  the  date  tree  is  indige- 
nous. (Ainsworth,)  Xenophon  describes  the  jdain 
as  surrounded  by  rugged  and  lofty  mountains  on  all 
sides  from  sea  to  sea;  by  which  expression  we  must 
understand  that  he  considered  the  plain  of  Cilicia  as 
extending  eastward  to  the  place  where  the  Amanus 
runs  down  to  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  Cape  ffyn- 
sjfr,  or  Ras-d-Changkr^  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

"  Cape  Karadash  (Magarsus)  is  a  white  clifl^ 
about  130  feet  high,  and  is  the  first  interruption  of 
that  low  sandy  beach,  which  commences  near  the 
river  Lamas"  (Beaufort)  This  point  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  commencement  of  the  deep  bay  of 
Issus,  now  the  gulf  of  Iskendertm ;  the  correspond- 
ing point  on  the  opposite  side  is  Cape  Hymyr. 
The  coast  of  this  bay  east  of  Karadash  has  first  a 
general  eastern,  and  then  a  north-eastern  direction, 
to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  "  Eastward  of 
Karadash,  the  same  dreaiy  waste  of  sand,  inter- 
spersed with  partial  inundaUons  of  water,  again 
recurs,  and  extends  to  the  river  Jyhoon  or  Jyhan, 
the  ancient  Pyramus."  (Beaufort.)  Immediately 
north  of  the  outlet  of  the  Pyramus  is  the  bay  of 
Ayas  [Aeoab],  the  northern  part  of  which  is  "  a 
level  plain  of  firm  soil,  fmat  ten  to  twenty  feet  above 
the  sea."  (Beaufort.)  From  the  head  or  most 
northern  part  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  the  coast  has  a 
general  south  direction,  nearly  as  far  as  Alexandria 
(^hhenderun) ;  and  from  Ishendenm  to  C&'pe  Hymyr y 
the  direction  of  the  coast  is  south-west,  being 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay.  The  form  of  the  eastern  coast  is  deter- 
mined by  the  eastern  or  Syrian  range  of  Amanus, 
which  has  a  general  southern  direction  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Uhendervn^  and  then  a  SW.  direction  to 
Cape  Hynzyr.  There  is  only  a  very  narrow  tract 
between  these  mountains  and  the  sea  from  Cape 
Hynzyr  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  The  level 
land  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  is  the  plain  of  Issus, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  hy 
the  other  range  of  Amanus,  which  descends  in  a  SW. 
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direction  as  far  as  the  lower  course  of  the  Pyximu. 
This  range  is  crossed  in  going  fitnn  Mopsnestaa 
(Misit)  to  the  gulf  of  Idomdertm  ;  and  the  high 
lands,  in  fact,  descend  to  the  shore  of  the  gulf  cf 
Issus,  at  a  place  called  Matakh,  This  appears  to 
be  the  station  (P^opfws)  which  Strabo  mentions  as 
belonging  to  the  Amamdes  Pylae,  for  he  desciibea 
the  SW.  branch  of  the  Amanus  as  reaching  to  Uie 
seaatthispUuse.  [AMAinDES.]  These  two  xai^ea 
of  the  Amanus,  the  eastern  or  Syrian,  and  westcm 
or  Cilician,  enclose  the  plain  of  Issus,  and  aepanle 
it  from  the  mors  extensive  plain  to  the  west^  which 
we  may  call  the  Cilidan. 

Strabo  (p.  676)  reckons  it  a  voyage  of  near  1,000 
stadia,  du«ct  distance  from  Seleuoda  in  Pierim, 
which  is  the  first  Syrian  city  south  of  Rhosus,  to 
Soli  in  Cilicia.  The  real  distance  is  only  about  85 
English  miles.  Strabo  further  says  that  the  south 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  runs  eastward  from  the  Rhodian 
Peraea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus,  and  that  it  then 
takes  a  direction  nearly  £S£.  (^l  r^  x^<Mcpc^ 
AraroX^y)  as  far  as  Issus,  and  that  firam  Issus  the 
coast  makes  a  bend  to  the  south  as  far  as  Phoenioe. 
Now,  this  is  true  of  the  coast  as  fiur  as  Cape  Kara- 
dashj  but  no  further;  and  Strabo's  notion  of  the 
coast  east  of  Karadash  makes  the  bay  of  lasus  dis- 
appear altogether.  Therefore,  the  goognfber  has 
either  expressed  himself  very  inaccurately,  or  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  bay  of  Issus. 

The  lower  part  of  the  plain  of  Cilicia  betvreen  the 
Sams  and  the  Pynunus  is  the  Aleian  ('AX^ior  ««- 
Stov),  which  was  cdebnited  in  the  mythi  of  the 
Greeks  as  the  place  of  Bellerophon*s  wanderings 
(/Z.  vi.  201).  The  cavalry  of  Al^ander,  in  his  Asi- 
atic campaign,  passed  through  this  pUun  from  Tanas 
to  the  Pyramus  (Arrian,  Anab.  ii.  5.  §  11).  It  is 
seen  from  the  sea  by  those  who  follow  the  coast 
from  the  month  of  the  Cydnus  to  Cape  Karadash; 
and  ''as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern,  it  oonsista 
entirely  of  dreary  sandhills,  interspersed  with  sballoir 
kkes."    (BeaufDTt) 

The  Cilician  plain  contains  three  large  rivers.  1 
The  Cydnus  (Tersoos  Tchy)  is  described  by  Strabo  \ 
as  having  its  source  not  frir  above  Tarsus,  psBKing  ' 
through  a  deep  ravine,  and  then  immediately  flowing  I 
down  to  Tarsus ;  and  the  stream  is  cold  and  n^d.  1 
He  makes  it  only  120  stadia  from  the  Cilician  ; 
boundary  on  the  north  to  Tarsus,  and  five  stadia 
from  Tarsus  to  the  sea.     But  the  Ciliciae  Pylae  are 
about  25  miles  NNW.  of  Tarsus ;  and  the  distance   ^ 
from  Tarsus  to  the  present  outlet  of  the  river  is  at 
least  12  miles,  through  a  level  and  well  cultivated 
country.    The  best  maps  represent  it  as  rising  not 
further  north  than  the  Cilidae  Pylae,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  range  of  Taurus,  now  called 
Bhdgar  Dayh,     The  Cydnus  can  now  only   be 
entered  by  the  smallest  boat,  the  entrance  being 
obstructed  by  bars;  but  uiside  of  the  bar  **  it  is  de^ 
enough,  and  about  160  feet  wide.    It  was  navigable 
in  ancient  times  up  to  Tarsus  (Pint.  Anion,  c  26) ; 
and  probably  much  later.  It  scans  that  the  progress 
of  the  alluvium  has  been  very  rapid  at  the  mouth  of 
this  river,  and  this  is  the  only  way  of  explaioii^ 
Strabo,  who  says  that  the  Cydnus,  at  its  moatfa, 
flows  into  a  kind  of  lake,  called  Rh^;ma,  which  bad 
ancient  dockyards,  and  the  lake  was  the  port  of 
Tarsus.     Strabo's  five  stadia  from  Tarsus  were  pro- 
bably reckoned  to  the  Rhegma,  which  the  alluvhun 
has  changed  into  a  sandy  plain.    But  there  is  some 
error  in  the  five  stadia :  the  Stadiasmus  makes  the 
same  distance  70  stadia.  The  water  of  the  Cydnus  is 
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cold,  but  not  colder  '*  than  that  of  the  other  rivers 
-which  cany  down  the  melted  snow  of  Moont  Tan- 
ms."  (Beaufort)  Alexander}  who  is  said  to  have 
been  seized  with  a  violent  illness  from  bathing  in  it, 
threw  himself  into  the  water  when  he  was  in  a 
great  heat.  (Arriani  Anab,  il  4.  §  10 ;  Pint.  Akx, 
c.  19.) 

East  of  the  river  Tarros  the  Stadiasmns  places 
the  month  of  the  Sams  (in  the  Stadiasmns  incor- 
rectly written  Areins),  70  stadiA  from  the  outlet  of 
the  Rhegma.  The  Sams  is  the  modem  Sihunj  and 
the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers 
projects  in  a  long  sandy  spit  This  river  is  270  feet 
wide  at  its  montii,  and  as  difficult  to  enter  as  the 
river  of  Tarsus.  The  Sams  is  not  mentioned  by 
Strabo  in  his  description  of  GiKda;  bnt  in  his  ac- 
count of  Gataonia  [Cataokia]  he  descril}es  the 
course  of  the  Sams  as  being  through  Oomana,  and 
through  the  goi^ges  of  Tanms  to  the  Cilioian  piain 
(p.  535).  The  Sihun  is  represented  in  some  maps 
AS  having  two  sources  far  to  the  north|  one  of  which 
is  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  39^  N.  lat,  and  the  other 
Btill  further  north.  The  couise  of  these  two  streams 
is  sonth,  and  a  long  nwnntain  tract  separates  the 
two  river  bBsins,  which  unite  within  the  mountain 
region.  The  stream  then  takes  a  very  irregular 
course  to  Adana,  a  place  which  retains  its  name 
(Adanah)',  and  from  Adana  it  has  a  SW.  course 
throngh  tiie  Gilician  plain  to  the  sea.  If  the  course 
ef  thtte  two  branches  of  tiie  Saras  is  correctly  repre- 
sented in  Kiepert's  map,  it  is  one  of  the  laige  rivers  of 
the  peninrola,and  at  least  aboveSOO  miles  long.  There 
is,  however,  a  third  branch  of  the  Sams,  the  course 
of  which  is  well  ascertained,  and  it  is  liud  down  in 
the  map  which  accompanies  Hamilton's  work  {Re- 
searches, &C.).  This  is  the  branch  which  rises  east 
of  EreffU  or  Erde^  about  37 1^  N.  lat,  much  further 
to  the  sonth  and  west  than  either  of  the  branches 
already  menlaoned,  and  passes  through  the  great 
range  of  Taurus;  that  part  of  the  range  west  o{  the 
gap  is  called  Btdghar  Dagh.  The  course  of  this 
branch  of  the  river  is  eastward,  and  the  road  follows 
the  waters  ''for  some  distance  amidst  precipitons 
clifi  and  wooded  abutments,  till  they  sever  the  main 
chain,  which  is  composed  of  a  somewhat  narrow  and 
mgged  belt  of  limestone  reposing  on  schistns;  the 
pass  is  however  wide,  and  would  permit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  three  chariots  abreast."  (Ainsworth.)  The 
roftd  then  turns  up  a  valley  to  the  south-west,  down 
which  flows  a  stream,  and  joins  the  Sams  on  the 
right  bank.  The  road  is  over  wooded  rocks  and  hiUs 
np  to  the  head  waters  of  this  stream,  whore  there  is 
an  extensive  flat,  "  at  the  snmmit  of  which,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  3812  foot,  are  tiie  fortified  posts  of 
Mohammed  All  Pacha ;  immediately  beyond  which 
the  waters  again  mn  to  the  S.  and  S£.,  rushing 
through  a  tremendons  gap,  and  thence  flow  direct 
towaHs  the  Gydnxu  or  river  of  Tarsus."  (Ains- 
worth,  Lomdim  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  499.)  Thus 
the  road  passes  from  the  basin  of  this  tributary  of 
the  iStttMiTiiito  the  basin  of  the  Gydnus,  and  it  tiien 
follows  the  waters  of  the  Gydnus,  which  **  soon  lead 
to  a  deep  gorge  or  fissure  in  another  lofty  ridge  of 
limestone  rocks;  this  is  the  narrowest  and  most 
difficult  portion  of  the  pass:  it  is  the  point  to  which 
Xenophon's  description  applies  as  just  broad  enough 
for  a  chariot  to  paas,  and  that  would  be  with  great 
difficulty;  this  portion  of  the  road  bears  evident 
traces  of  ancient  chiselling."  (Ainsworth.)  It  is 
also  clearly  tiie  deep  ravine  which  Strabo  describes 
the  river  Gydnus  as  passing  through  in  its  oourse  to 
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Tarsns;  and  that  which  Niger  blocked  «^  to  stop 
the  approach  of  Septimius  Severus.  Niebuhr  (jReue- 
beichreibungy  vol.  iii.  p.  108),  who  went  through 
this  defile,  observes  that  this  road,  through  tibe 
Boghca  from  the  pashalik  of  Adoaiak  to  Siat  of 
Koniej  woold  be  as  dangerous  for  a  hostile  army  as 
Xenophon  and  Gurtins  describe  it,  for  it  is  narrow, 
and  the  rocks  on  both  ades  are  steep  as  a  wall ;  yet 
the  caravan,  which  he  accompanied  in  December 
1766  firom  Adanah,  made  its  way  throng  these 
Giliciae  Pylae  without  any  great  difficulty. 

When  the  army  of  Gyms  (b.  g.  401)  left  Tarsns, 
it  marched  to  the  Sams  or  Psams,  as  the  best  MSS. 
have  it  (Xenoph.  Anab.  L  4.  §  1).  The  march  was 
ten  parasangs  or  300  stadia  firam  Tarsus  to  the 
Sams;  and  tiie  width  of  the  Sams  was  estimated  by 
Xenophon  at  300  Greek  feet  Mr.  Ainsworth  found 
the  Saras,  at  Adanah,  in  the  month  of  December, 
325  feet  wide  at  the  bridge,  but  not  fordable. 
Adanah,  which  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  ci^,  is,  at 
present,  a  town  of  some  trade,  and  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  tract  of  well-cultivated  gardens. 

Ftxni  the  passage  of  the  Saras  the  anny  of  Gyms 
marched  five  parasangs,  or  150  stadia,  te  the  Py< 
ramus,  the  width  of  whidi  Xenophon  estimated  at 
600  Greek  feet  (Anab.  I  4.  §  1.).  The  present 
passage  of  the  I^mus  (Jikun)  is  at  Mists,  the 
site  of  Mopsuestia,  which  is  on  the  road  from  Baiae 
(Bayas),  on  the  bay  of  Issns,  to  Adamah.  Mr. 
Ainswfrth,  however,  gives  some  good  reasons  for 
supposing  that  Gyms  crossed  the  Pyramus  below 
Mopsuestia,  and  much  nearer  the  old  mouth  of  the 
river.  Niebuhr  (a.d.  1766)  found  a  handsome 
bridge  at  Misis,  recently  bnilt^  and  a  hundred  double 
steps  in  length.  The  Pyramus  is  the  largest  of  the 
Gilician  rivers,  It  rises  in  Gatacmia  [Gataonia], 
and  consists  of  two  main  brandies,  one  the  Garmalas, 
flowing  from  the  north,  and  the  other  from  the  east 
[Garmalas.]  These  two  branches  unite  SW.  of 
Marash,  from  which  point  the  river  has  a  SW. 
course,  through  the  Taurus.  It  passes  the  site  of 
Anazarbus  and  Mieis,  and  at  present  enters  the'sea  a 
little  south  (£  the  inlet,  already  mentioned,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  which  Ayas  stands.  But  the 
old  bed  of  the  river  seems  to  have  entered  the  sea 
some  distance  from  the  present  mouth,  and  a  little 
west  of  Gape  Kamdath,  as  Beaufort  supposes;  for 
here  there  is  a  shallow  inlet  of  salt  water,  about  12 
miles  long.  The  present  outlet  of  the  Jihfun  is  23 
miles  east  of  the  supposed  former  outlet  A  short  dis- 
tance N£.  of  Karaihuh,  and  near  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  shallow  inlet,  is  the  site  of  Mallus, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Mallotis.  Thus  Mallus  would 
stand  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Pyramus, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  consistent 
with  all  the  ancient  authorities. 

Strabo  (p.  536)  describes  the  Pyramus  as  a  na- 
vigable river  whidi  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  plain 
of  Gataonia.  There  is  a  considerable  channel,  through 
which  the  dear  water  flows  unseen  finr  some  distance 
under  ground,  and  then  rises  to  the  surface.  If  a 
man  lets  down  a  spear  firam  above  into  the  channel, 
the  force  of  the  stream  is  so  great  that  the  spear  is 
with  difficulty  dipped  in  the  water.  After  its  re-ap- 
pearance the  river  runs  on  in  a  broad  deep  stream, 
but  on  approaching  the  Taurus,  it  is  wonderfully 
contracted.  Wonderful  also  is  the  gap  in  the  moun- 
tains through  which  the  bed  of  the  river  passes,  for 
as  it  happens  in  rocks  which  have  been  rent  and 
split  asunder,  that  the  projections  on  one  side  corre- 
spond to  the  recesses  on  the  other,  in  such  wise  that 
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ihej  TMrj  be  fitted  together,  so  we  observed  that 
the  rocks  overhanging  the  river  on  each  ude,  and 
riaing  ahnoet  np  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  had  the 
receding  parts  corresponding  to  the  projecting  parts. 
The  bottom  between  the  steep  sides  is  all  rock,  and 
has  a  deep  and  very  narrow  fissure  in  the  middle,  so 
naiTow  that  a  dog  or  a  hare  might  leap  over.  This 
IS  the  channel  of  the  river  whii£  is  full  to  the  brim, 
like  a  broad  canal  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  stadia. 
Owing  to  the  winding  course  of  the  stream,  and  the 
great  contraction,  and  the  depth  of  the  chaam,  the 
noise  fiUls  on  the  ear  of  persons  even  as  they  approach 
at  some  distance,  like  the  sound  of  thunder.  Passing 
through  the  mountains  the  river  brings  down  so 
much  alluvium  to  the  sea,  some  from  Cataonia,  and 
some  from  the  Cilician  plains,  that  a  prof^ecy  ut- 
tered about  it  is  in  vogue,  to  the  following  effect: 

^  In  time  to  come  broad  flowing  Pyramus 
Shall  push  his  banks  to  Cyprus*  sacred  shore." 

The  same  thing  happens  here,  adds  Strabo,  aa  in 
Egypt,  where  the  Nile  is  continually  making  land  of 
the  sea  by  its  alluvium.  (See  the  notes  on  this 
passage  of  Strabo  about  the  Pyramus,  in  Groskurd^s 
Transl.,  vol.  n.  p.  450). 

Mr.  Ainsworth  remarks,  from  his  own  observations 
on  the  plain  of  Cilicia,  as  Celt  as  the  ruins  of  Ana- 
zarbus,  that  "  its  bed  is  throughout  the  plain  deep 
and  narrow,  from  tiie  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is 
alluvial;**  and  that  "  in  its  lower  part  it  divides  into 
several  streams  on  arrivmg  at  its  delta.*'  He  con- 
cludes that  the  army  of  Cynis  crossed  this  river  in 
the  lower  parts,  where  it  is  most  easily  forded,  at 
which  time  its  embouchure  was  probably  at  Kara- 
doih.  The  prophecy  is  not  yet  fulfilled;  but  the 
river  still  brings  down  a  great  quantity  of  earth  and 
sand.  This  deposit  has  produced  a  plain  of  sand 
along  the  side  of  the  gulf,  like  that  formed  by  the 
Calycadnus.  ^  The  Jyhoon,  half  a  mile  from  its 
month,  is  490  feet  wide,  and  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
rivers  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor"  (Beaufort). 
It  is  now  as  shallow  over  its  bar  as  the  Cydnus  and 
the  Sams;  though  it  appears  from  a  passage  of  Ann& 
Comnena,  quoted  by  Beaufort,  that  it  was  open  for 
galleys  even  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 

The  remainder  of  Cilicia  contains  no  hurge  river, 
and  is  closed,  as  abready  described,  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Amanus.  It  lies  around  the  Gulf 
of  Issus,  and  the  more  particular  description  of  this 
gulf,  and  the  examinati<m  of  the  difficult  question 
qH  the  site  of  Issus,  will  come  more  appropriately  in 
another  place.    [Issus]. 

The  extensive  tract  ^  country  called  Cilicia  has 
a  coast  line  of  430  miles,  from  Coracesium  to  Rho- 
sus,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Issus. 
The  direct  distance  from  Coracesium  to  the  Syrian 
Gates  on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  about 
230  miles.  It  is,  aptly  enough,  divided  into  the 
Mountainous  (f;  ^W,  Herod,  ii.  34)  and  the  Level, 
and  a  ready  communication  between  the  extreme 
west  and  eastern  parts  could  only  be  by  sea.  The 
coast,  however,  of  the  Tracheia,  or  Mountainous  Ci- 
licia, nearly  as  fiur  east  aa  the  outlet  of  the  Caly- 
cadnus, though  included  in  Cilicia  by  the  later  geo- 
graphers, is  really  a  distant  country.  But  the  v^ley 
of  the  Calycadnus,  which  lies  from  west  to  east,  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  three  natural  divisions  oi 
Cilicia;  the  other  two  being  the  plain  of  Tarsus  and 
Adana,  and  the  plain  of  Issus.  Indeed,  from  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  CavaUwe,  "  the  last  and  highest 
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of  the  series  of  noble  promontories  that  project  from 
this  coast  **  (Beanibrt),  the  rude  oatline  of  the  shon 
is  changed,  and  the  land  oommunicatioa  along  the 
coast  with  the  eastern  part  of  Cilicia  la  not  difficnlt. 
There  is  a  road  represented  in  the  Table,  all  akog 
the  coast  from  the  border  of  Pamphylia  to  Seleaceia 
on  the  Calycadnus,  and  thence  eastward  throng 
Coiyctts,  Soli  (or  Pompeiopdiis),  the  Aleian  pislo, 
Mallus,  Aegae,  and  Issus,  to  Bhosna.  Aksuds, 
after  reaching  Taraus  by  the  pass  in  the  Taurus,  kd 
part  of  his  army  to  Anehiale,  and  from  Anchiale  to 
Soli;  and  he  afterwards  advanced  frtun  SoG  east- 
wards ta  Magarsus  and  Mallus,  on  the  Pyramos. 
The  two  natural  chief  divisions  of  Cilicia,  the  basin 
of  the  Calycadnus  and  the  plain  country  east  of  the 
Cydnus,  are  represented  by  the  modem  Turkish  go- 
vernments or  pashalifiks  of  Sdefhek  (Selenceia  co 
the  Calycadnus)  and  Adanak. 

It  is  difBcult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  Cilidaa 
plain,  through  which  the  Cydnus,  Saras  and  I^- 
lamus  flow.  The  level  country  appears  to  nai^ 
somewhat  north  of  Mopsuestia  (MitUiy,  Adana  (^do- 
fKiA),and  Tarsus  {Ter800$)i  and  in  this  part  tlie 
pkin  may  be  between  40  and  50  miles  from  east  to 
west  The  form  of  the  coast  makes  the  dimfnauM 
of  the  plain  from  north  to  south  vezy  unequal  in 
difierent  parts.  The  widest  part  extends  north  from 
Cape  AorcK&uA,  and  it  may  be  above  SO  miles.  Tbe 
level  land,  that  has  been  named  the  plain  of  Issos, 
is  only  a  narrow  strip,  except  at  the  head  of  the  gnlf 
of  Issus,  when  it  seems  to  extend  dght  or  ten  miki 
inland.  Cilicia  surrounded  by  mountain  barrier^ 
with  a  long  coast  and  numerous  ports,  a  iertile  plain, 
and  mountains  covered  with  forests,  possessed  great 
natural  advantages.  Its  position  between  Syria  co 
one  side,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other, 
made  it  the  highway  frxnn  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Bosporus  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Meditemneas, 
and  the  middle  course  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  prox- 
imity to  Syria  invites  the  cnpidi^  of  any  one  who  is 
master  of  that  countxy;  and  the  Greek  rulers  of 
Egvpt  coveted  the  possession  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
Cilicia,  which  contains  the  matezials  fbr  shipbuildisgy 
which  Egypt  does  not. 

Besides  the  products  of  Cilicia  mentioned  above, 
Corycus  on  the  coast  was  famed  for  its  saffiron,  whidi 
was  an  article  of  export  A  doth  made  of  goat^ 
hair,  which  the  Romans  called  Cilicium,  was  the 
work  of  Cilician  industry;  at  least  the  thing  seems 
to  have  had  its  name  from  the  Cilician  article. 

The  Cilicians,  Herodotus  says  (viL  91),  were  ori- 
ginally named  Hypachaei,  and  afterwards  they  had 
the  name  of  Cilices  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor, 
a  Phoenician.  According  to  this  tradition,  they 
were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Phoenidana.  It  is 
probable  that  they  did  belong  to  some  branch  of  tbe 
Aramaic  nations,  and  the  Assyrian  kings  seem  to 
have  extended  their  power  to  the  level  Cilida.  [As- 
CHiALB.]  CiCcia  had  a  king  Syennesis,  who  is 
represented  as  mediating,  in  conjunction  with  a  king 
of  Babylon,  to  make  peace  between  Croesus  the 
Lydian  king  and  the  Medes,  b.  c.  610.  (Herod.  I 
74.)  Cilicia  was  the  fourth  division  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  Darius,  and  it  paid  the  king  a  yearly  ttibnts 
of  360  white  horses  and  500  talents  of  silver  (Herodi 
iii.  90);  of  which  sum  140  talents  were  expended 
on  the  cavalry  on  duty  in  Cilida,  and  the  rest  came 
into  the  Persian  king's  treasury.  Herodotus  (v.  52) 
makes  Cilicia  extend  north  of  the  Taurus  to  the  east 
of  Cappadocia,  and  he  makes  the  Euphntes  the 
boundary  between  the  Cilicians  and  the  Armenians) 
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■0  that,  if  his  Btatement  is  true,  the  eastern  pert  of  | 
the  later  province  of  Cappadocia  was  in  his  time 
Gilician.  [Gafpaoocxa.]  Ciliida  still  had  its 
native  kings  in  the  time  cif  this  Darius;  for  a  Ga- 
rian,  Pizodams,  the  son  of  Mansolns,  was  married 
to  a  danghter  of  the  GiHcian  king  Sjennesis. 
(Herod,  v.  118.)  GiHcia  was  one  of  the  subject 
states  which  contributed  to  fonn  a  navy  for  the  Per- 
sians, and  it  supplied  100  ships  for  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  which  were  under  the  command,  of 
a  Gilician,  Syennesis,  the  son  of  Oromedon.  (Herod, 
vii.  91,  98.)  A  king  still  called  Syennesis  was  the 
husband  of  queen  Epyaxa,  who  made  herself  a  par- 
tisan of  the  younger  Gyrus,  when  he  was  on  his  road 
through  Cilida  to  attack  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
and  contrived  to  reconcile  her  husband  to  him.  (Xen. 
^iM6.i.2.  §26.) 

The  mytM  of  the  Greeks  connected  the  history  of 
the  people  of  Western  Asia  with  Gilida  [Giucbs]  ; 
and  they  had  stores  of  early  settlements  by  their  own 
nation  on  these  shores.  Amphilochus,  the  son  c£ 
Amphiaraus,  settled  Posideium  on  the  borders  of  the 
Gilicians  and  the  Syrians  (Herod,  iii.  91).  According 
to  another  story,  Amphilochus,  and  Mopsus,  the 
SOD  of  Apollo,  came  from  Troy  and  founded  Mallus; 
and  in  Strabo's  time  their  tombs  were  pointed  out  at 
Hagana,  near  the  Pyiamus.  But  the  Greeks  do 
not  appear  to  have  settled  in  Gilicia,  if  we  look  to 
historical  evidence,  before  the  time  of  Alexander, 
except  in  a  few  places  on  the  coast  Soli  is  said  to 
have  been  colonised  by  Acbaei  and  Bhodians  from 
Lindus.  In  the  time  of  Xenopbon  (b.  c.  401)  the 
Gilices  still  appear  as  a  distinct  people.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander  that  the  Greeks 
got  a  firm  footing  in  the  country,  and,  under  Greek 
civilisati(m.  Tarsus  became  one  of  the  great  schools  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  name  of  Seleuceia  on  the 
Galycadnus,  of  Antiocheia  ad  Gragum,  and  Arsiooe, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Trachea,  and  otiier  Greek  names, 
indicate  the  connection  of  Gilicia  with  the  Greek 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  later  Roman  occu- 
pation of  the  country  is  indicated  by  the  luunes 
Pompeiopolis,  Glaudiopolis,  Trajaiwpolis,  and  others. 
The  native  Gilicians  probably  disappeared  from  the 
plain  country,  or  were  mingled  first  with  Greeks  and 
other  foreigners;  but  they  maintained  themselves  in 
the  mountains,  even  to  Gicero's  time,  under  the  name 
of  Eleutherocilioes.  Gicero,  who  was  governor  of 
Gilicia,  describes  them  as  a  fierce  and  warlike  race, 
and  he  took  their  strong  town  Pindenissus.  (Gic. 
ad  Ati,  Y.  20.)  Strabo  says  that  the  Amanus, 
which  lies  above  Gilicia  on  the  east,  was  always 
governed  by  several  kings  or  chiefs,  who  had  strong 
places;  and  in  his  time,  a  man  of  mark  was  set  ever 
all  of  them,  and  called  King  by  the  Romans  for  his 
merits.  His  name  was  Taroondimotus,  a  genuine 
free  Gilician,  no  doubt 

Diodotus,  snmamed  Tryphon,  made  the  strong- 
hold Goracesium  his  head-quarters  at  the  time  that 
he  caused  Syria  to  revolt  from  the  kings,  as  Strabo 
expresses  it  Antiochus,  the  son  of  I^etrius,  iu 
B.  c  139  oompeDed  Tryphon  to  seek  refuge  in  a  fort, 
where  he  killed  himself.  This  Tryphon,  adds  Strabo, 
was  the  cause  of  the  Cilidans  commencing  their 
piratical  practices,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  kings 
who  succeeded  one  another  in  the  government  of 
Syria  and  Cilida.  The  Gilicians  were  encouraged  to 
man-stealing  by  the  great  demand  for  slaves  among 
the  Romans  after  the  destruction  of  Garthage  and 
Corinth,  and  they  found  a  ready  sale  at  Delos  for 
all  the  slaves  that  thqr  took  there.    Pirates,  pretend- 
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ing  to  be  slave-dealers,  soon  started  up,  and  did 
great  mischief  in  these  seas.  The  Romans  were  too 
remote  to  care  about  what  was  gdng  on  along  the 
coast  of  Asia,  though  they  knew  that  these  dis- 
orders were  owing  to  the  weak  government  of  the 
descendants  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  But  it  was  at  last 
necessary  for  the  Romans  to  make  war  on  the  pirates, 
for  their  own  safety,  for  even  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
the  ndghbourhood  of  Rome  were  not  safe  against 
these  marauders.  (Gic.  pro  Leg.  Mca/dL  c.  1 1 ,  &c. ; 
Pint  Pomp,  c  24,  &c.)  During  the  war  with 
Mithridates  the  pirates  sided  with  the  king,  ard 
when  the  Romans  took  them  in  hand  they  had  to 
deal  with  a  most  formidable  enemy.  In  b.  c  108, 
M.  Antonius  had  Gilicia  ss  his  '*  provincja,"  that  is, 
according  to  the  proper  sense  of  that  word,  for  the 
sphere  of  his  oomnumd  as  propraetor.  This  Vas  the 
begiiming  of  the  war  against  the  pirates.  Also  in 
B.  c.  92,  L.  Sulla  had  Gilicia  for  his  ^  provinda; " 
but  it  is  not  correct  to  infer  that  Gilicia  was  then 
organised  as  a  Prcmnce.  In  b.  c.  80  and  79,  Gn. 
Dolabella  had  Gilicia  as  his  '^  provinda."  (Gic  Verr. 
act  i.  17.)  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  under 
him  any  part  of  Cilida,  properly  so  called;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  all  the  crimes  of  Verres  and 
Dolabella,  which  Gicero  mentions,  were  committed  in 
Lyda,  Pamphylia,  I^idia,  and  Phrygia.  But,  as 
he  had  a  province  in  Asia  ^Hnor,  and  it  was  called 
Gilida,  he  might,  we  must  suppose,  have  gone  into 
Gilicia,  if  he  would  or  could.  In  B.  c.  7^— 7.*$,  P. 
Servilius  Isauricus  was  sent  against  the  pirates  in 
these  seas.  He  took  several  places  in  Lyda  and 
Pamphylia,  and  Gorycus  in  Gilicia  (Eutrop.  vi.  8); 
but  he  did  not  enter  the  Level  Gilicia,  which  was  held 
by  Tigranes  till  b.c.  69,  and  perhaps  even  to  b.c.  66. 
Yet,  some  writers  state  that  Isauricus  conquered 
Gilicia.  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  19.)  Gn.  Pompdus,  who  was 
appdnted  (b.  c.  67)  to  command  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates,  brought  Gilicia  Trachea  under  R<nnan 
dominion ;  and,  after  the  surrender  of  Tigranes,  he 
took  from  him  the  Level  GUida,  with  other  of  his 
acquisitions.  The  province  called  Gilicia  was  now 
fully  organised,  and  it  comprised  six  parts :  Gilicia 
Gampestris,  Gilicia  Aspera,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Isau- 
ria,  and  Lycaonia;  with  the  greatest  part  of  Phrygia, 
comprehending  the  Gonventus  of  Laodicea,  Apamea, 
and  Synnada.  In  B.  c.  58  the  island  of  Cyprus  was 
added,  which  the  Romans  had  taken  from  the  king 
of  Egypt.  This  was  the  extent  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Gilicia  when  Gicero  was  proconsul  of  Gilida, 
B.  c.  51 — 50.  It  was  divided,  after  Roman  fiishion, 
into  eight  Gonventus  or  Fora:  the  Gonventus  of 
Tarsus,  which  dty  was  the  residence  of  the  governor; 
the  FoTum  of  Iconium  for  Lycaonia;  the  Forum 
Isauricum,  conjectured  to  have  been  at  Philomdium ; 
the  Forum  Pamphylium,  the  place  of  which  is  un- 
known; the  Forum  Gibyraticum  [Gibyra],  at 
Laodicea,  on  the  Lycus;  the  Forum  A  Apamea;  the 
Forum  of  Synnada;  and  Cyprus. 

A  change  was  made  shortly  after  this  time  and 
probably  by  the  Dictator  Caesar  b.u.  47.  {BdL 
Alex.  66).  The  Forum  or  Gonventus  of  Cibjra  was 
attached  to  the  province  of  Asia,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  Pisidia,  and  also  Pamphylia,  and  as 
it  seems,  the  Gonventus  of  Apamea  and  Synnada. 
M.  Antonius  (b.c.  36)  gave  Cyprus  and  Cilida 
Aspera  to  Cleopatra,  and  eastern  Phrygia  with  Ly- 
caonia, Isauria,  and  Pisidia,  to  Amyntas  king  of 
Galatia.  Augustus  reduced  the  province  of  Cilicia 
still  further.  Cyprus  was  made  a  separate  province; 
and  Pamphylia  with  Isauria  and  Pisidia,  afler  the 
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death  of  Amyntas,  waa  also  made  a  sepante  province. 
Lycaonia  was  attached  to  the  pronnce  of  Galatia, 
-which  was  established  after  Ajnyntaa'  death;  and 
thus  Cilicia  was  reduced  to  the  original  parts  Gam^ 
pestris  and  Aspera.  Accordizig  to  Boman  &shian 
however  (Strab^  p.  671)  the  moontainoos  parts, 
which  were  not  easy  for  a  governor  to  manage,  were 
left  to  the  native  princes.  There  were  three  of  these 
native  dynasties.  One  was  that  of  Olbe,  in  the 
mountains  between  SpU  and  Cyinda;  perhaps  the 
Olbasa  of  Ptolemy.  This  was  a  priestly  dynasty, 
which  traced  its  descent  from  Ajax,  a  son  of  Teuoer; 
and  hence  the  rolen  were  generally  called  Ajax  and 
Tencer.  In  b.  c.  41,  through  the  &vonr  of  M.  An- 
tonins,  Pdemo  had  the  supreme  power,  who  called 
himself  on  his  coins  M.  Antonius  Polemo,  and  had 
the  title  of  chief  priest  of  the  Gennati,  dynast  of  the 
sacred  city  of  the  Olbeis  and  I/alasseb.  The  name 
Gennati  appears  on  coins  of  Diocaesarea,  which  is 
called  the  Metropolis  of  the  Gennati.  The  Lalaaseis 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  As  late  as 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Glaudius,  there  is  mentioned 
a  Polemo^  king  of  Gilicia.  Gilicia  Aspera,  whidi  M. 
Antonius  had  given  to  Gleopatra,  and  which  Arche- 
laus  afterwards  held  (Strab.  p.  67 1 ),  was  given  by 
Augustus  after  the  death  of  Amyntas  (b.  c.  25)  to 
Archehius  of  Gappadocia.  He  bad  all  the  Aspera, 
except  Seleuoeia,  and  he  resided  in  tho  island  Elaeussa, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Lamus,  which  was  called 
Sebaste  in  honour  of  Augustus.  And  here  he  had 
a  palace.  There  is  no  island  here  now;  **  but  there 
is  a  httle  peninsula  opposite  the  town,  covered  with 
ruins,  and  connected  with  the  beach  by  a  low  isthmus 
of  drilt  sand;  from  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
this  peninsula  was  once  the  island  Elaeussa,  and 
that  the  isthmus  has  been  of  recent  formation.** 
(Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  252.)  It  seems  not  un- 
likely that  the  family  of  Aichelaus  remained  in 
possession  of  Gilicia  Aspera,  even  after  the  death  of 
Archelaus,  a.  d.  17,  when  Gappadocia  was  made  a 
Roman  province.  Vespasian  &ially  attached  Gilicia 
Aspera  to  the  province. 

In  the  Amanns  there  was  a  King  Tarcandimotns, 
who  has  been  already  mentioned.  He  assisted  Pom- 
peius  in  the  battle  at  Pharsalus,  but  he  was  par- 
doned by  Gaesar.  The  king  lost  his  life  at  the 
battle  of  Actium  (Dion  Gass.  L  14).  Plutarch 
(^Ant,  61)  caUs  him  Tarcondemas,  King  of  Upper 
Gilicia.  His  eldest  son  Philopator,  which  is  a  pure 
Greek  name,  was  deprived  of  his  Other's  kingdom; 
and  the  younger,  Tarcondimotus  II.,  did  not  obtain 
possession  of  it  until  b.  c.  20.  His  successor  Philo- 
pator II.  died  A.D.  17. 

Under  Augustus,  Gilicia  was  an  imperial  province, 
administered  by  a  Legatus  Aug.,  with  the  title  of 
Propraetor.  In  GaracidWs  tune  the  governor  was 
named  Gonsnlaris.  In  the  period  after  Gonstantine, 
Gilicia  was  divided  into  three  parts:  Gilicia  Prima, 
the  chief  town  Tarsus,  under  a  Gonsnlaris;  Gilicia 
Secunda,  chief  town  Anazarbus,  under  a  Praeses; 
and  Isauria,  originally  Gilicia  Aspera,  chief  town 
Seleuceia,  under  a  Praeses. 

Six  free  cities  under  Roman  dominion  are  men- 
tioned in  Gilicia:  Tarsus,  which  was  both  Libera  et 
Immunis;  Anazarbus,  called  also  Gaesarea,  which 
had  the  title  of  Metropolis,  from  the  time  cf  Gara- 
calla;  Gorycus;  Mopsus  or  Mopsuestia;  Seleuoeia, 
on  the  Galycadnns,  which  was  taken  from  under  the 
administration  of  Archelaus  by  Augustus,  and  de- 
clared free;  and  Aegae.  Selinus,  afterwards  Tra- 
janopolis,  was  probably  a  Roman  cok>ny.    (Becker, 
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ffanijBmdk  der  MSm.  AUer^  oootmoed  by 
quardt.)  [G.  L.] 

CILrCIAE  PYLAE.    [Cimcta.] 

GILLA  (KUAa;  Eth,  KiAAcubs),  a  tomi  of  Ify. 
sia,  mentioned  in  the  Hiad  (L  36),  with  Chiyie  and 
Tenedus.  Herodotus  (i.  149)  enumeratea  Cilia 
among  the  eleven  old  Aeolian  cities  of  Asa.  Strab* 
(p.  612)  places  Gilla  in  the  Adxamytteoe :  he  says, 
'*  near  to  Thebe  is  now  a  place  named  Gilla,  whera 
the  temple  of  ApoUo  Gilhwus  is ;  there  flows  by  it 
the  river  GiUos  which  oomes  from  Ida ;  both  CSuyaa 
[Ghktba]  and  Cilia  are  near  Antandms ;  abo  the 
hill  Cillaenm  in  Lesbos  derived  its  name  from  this 
Gilla ;  and  there  is  a  monntun  Cillaeam  betweea 
Gaigara  and  Antandms ;  Daes  of  Goknae  says  that 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Gillaeus  was  first  built  at 
Golonae  by  the  Aeolians,  who  came  from  Hellas;  and 
they  say  that  a  temple  of  Apollo  GiUaeos  was  also 
built  at  Ghiysa,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this 
Apollo  was  the  same  as  Smintheus,  or  another.* 
This  river  GiUos  is  said  to  be  called  ZeOete  or  ZOeJ^ 
according  to  some  authorities.  [G.  L.] 

GILLA'NIUS  CAMPUS  (t^  KiAAitrwir),  b  mea- 
tioned  by  Strabo  (p.  629)  between  the  plain  of 
Peltae,  which  is  in  Phrygia,  and  the  plain  of  Tabae. 
It  is  di£Scult  to  say  where  he  places  it.  Cnuner 
{Asia  MinoTf  vol.  ii.  p.  SO)  conjectures  that  it  may 
be  "  Cyllanticus  tractus"  of  Plmy  (v.  42),  in  which 
passage  the  MSS.  have  **Gyllanicus'*  (Hardnin's 
note),  and  it  is  not  said  why  "  Gylbuiticos*  has 
been  placed  in  the  text  The  text  of  Pliny  is  hanUy 
mtelligible.  [a  L.] 

GILURNUM.      [GELUBNT7M.J 

GIMBRI  (Kifiipoi)^  a  tribe  which  m  ooqjunctloa 
with  the  Teutones  and  others  invaded  the  sooth  of 
Europe,  and  successively  defeated  six  Roman  annieB, 
until  in  the  end  they  were  conquered  by  G.  Marius, 
B.  c.  101,  in  the  Gampi  Raudii  near  Vereellae. 
Previous  to  their  jdulng  the  Teutones,  tiiey  had 
traversed  and  devastated  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  in 
the  battle  against  Marius  they  are  said  to  have  kiat 
100,000  or  even  140,000  men.  Who  these  Cimbri 
were,  what  country  they  inhabited,  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  their  wandering  southward,  are  paints 
which  are  not  clearly  defined  in  our  ancient  autho- 
rities, and  modem  investigations  seem  to  have  made 
the  matter  almost  more  obscure.  All  our  autho- 
rities state  that  the  original  country  of  the  Cimbri 
was  the  Ghersonesus  Gimbrica,  the  modem  penin- 
sula of  Jutland^  and  it  is  a  well  known  &ct  that 
Cimbri  continued  to  dwell  there  as  late  as  the  time 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  (Tac.  Germ,  37 ;  Plin.  ir. 
27;  Ptol.  ii.  11.  §  12;  Mek,  m.  3.)  This  fact  is 
further  established  by  the  very  name  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  Pliny  ccJls  Promontarium  Gimbramm. 
Posidonius  {ap,  Strab.  vii.  p.  293)  does  not  say 
what  countiy  they  inhabited,  and  only  describes 
them  as  roving  pirates;  and  Strabo  (vii.  pp.  291, 
294),  mentioning  them  by  the  side  of  the  Bracteri 
and  Chauci,  states  that  th^  occupied  the  countiy 
west  of  the  Elbe.  This  statement,  however,  cannot 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  Stxabo, 
that  their  original  home  was  in  Jutkmd,  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  moreover,  the  Cimbri  sent  an 
embassy  to  l^at  emperor  from  the  Cimbrian  Gher- 
sonesus, to  ofier  him  presents  and  to  sue  fw  pardon 
for  what  they  had  done  to  the  Romans  a  oentnxy 
befiyre.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  293;  Monnm.  Ancyr.  in 
Wolfs  edit,  of  Sueton.  vol.  iL  p.  375.)  Lastiy,  it  is 
attested  by  all  the  ancients  that  Cimbri  came  from 
the  north,  and  not,  as  some  modems  assert,  from  the 
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east  (Stnbw  I  c. ;  Diod.  ▼.  32 ;  Josiin,  zzxviii.  3 ; 
Amm.  Marc.  zzzi.  5,  12;  Gland.  BelL  Get,  639.) 
The  qnestioii  as  to  the  oatiooality  of  the  Gimbri  is 
involved  in  greater  obscurity.  Mere  resemblance  of 
name  led  some  of  the  ancients  to  identify  the  Gimbri 
with  the  Gimmerians  in  Asia.  (Strab.  I.  &;  Plat. 
Mar,  10;  Polyaen.  viii.  10;  Diod.  ▼.  32;  Steph. 
Bjz.  «.  V.  "^ASiot.)  This  sapposition  has  jnstly  been 
abandoned  by  all  modem  writers,  thongh  they  are 
still  divided  in  opinion,  some  regarding  the  Gimbri 
as  a  tribe  of  the  great  Celtic  nation,  and  others  as 
being  a  Germanic  tribe.  The  testimony  of  the  an- 
cients, which  ought  not  to  be  set  aside,  except  for 
most  weighty  reasons,  must  here  decide  the  qnes> 
tion.  The  ancients  are  almost  nnanimoos  in  repre- 
senting the  Gimbri  aa  Gelts  or  Ganls.  (Sail.  Jug, 
114;  Flor.  iiL  3;  Appian,  de  Reb,  Illyr. 4,  BdL  Civ. 
I  29,  iv.  2;  Diod.  l.c,  and  ziv.  114;  Plut.  Cam. 
15;  Dion  Gass.  zllv.  42;  Justin,  zxiv.  6;  Qros.  v. 
16.)  Against  this  statement  modem  critics  have 
nrged,  t^t  the  names  ChidUf  CeUae^  and  Galatae 
are  naed  very  vaguely  and  loosely  by  the  ancients, 
and  that  sometimes  they  are  applied  to  Germans 
also;  a  second  objection  is,  that  a  Geltic  tribe 
skonld  have  dwelt  so  far  north  as  JuUtrndy  and  so 
far  away  from  other  Geltic  tribes  These  objections, 
however,  do  not  weigh  very  heavily  against  the 
fiusts,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Gimbri  beurs  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Geltic  Kymri;  and  that 
the  armour  and  customs  of  the  Gimbri,  as  described 
by  Phitarch  {Mar,  25, 27)  and  Stiabo  (viL  p.  294), 
are  very  di£G»ent  from  those  of  the  Germans.  All 
tiiese  circumstances  render  it  in  the  highest  d^ree 
probable  that  the  Gimbri  were  a  Geltic  or  Gallic 
and  not  a  Germanic  nation.  (Gomp.  H.  Mfiller,  Die 
Marhen  dea  Vaierkmdes,  p.  131,  foL)  The  cir- 
cumstances which  led  the  Gimbri  to  migrate  south- 
ward, were  undoubtedly  the  same  as  those  which, 
daring  those  centuries,  so  often  set  nations  in  mo- 
tion, viz.  the  love  of  adventure  and  warlike  oiter- 
prise,  or  the  pressure  of  o^er  immigrating  people 
from  the  £a^  The  statement  that  the  Gimbri 
were  driven  from  their  countiy  by  a  fearful  inun- 
dation of  the  sea,  is  a  mere  invention  without  any 
foundatioo.  (Strab.  viL  p.  293.)  Their  name  is 
said  to  signify  "•  robbers.**  (Plut  Mar,  11;  Fest 
p.  43,  ed.  Midler.)  For  further  details  respecting 
the  Gimbri,  see  U.  Mliller,  L  c;  Zeuss,  i>ie  Deu^ 
«cAm,  p.  141,  IbU.;  Wilhehn,  Germ,  p.  172,  folL; 
Schiem,  De  Cimbrorum  Origimbut  etMigrationibuBy 
Havniae,  1842 ;  Latham,  Appeitdix  to  his  edit,  of 
Tac,  Germ,  p.  civ.  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

GrMBRIGA  GHEBSONESUS.  [Ghebsonesus 

GIMBR(yRUM  PRGMONTCBIUM.  [Gimbri.] 
GIMIATE'NE  (Kifuofniinf),  a  division  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  which  took  its  name  from  a  hill  fort, 
Gimiata,  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Olgassys. 
Mithridates,  called  Gtistes,  made  this  his  stronghold, 
and  so  became  master  of  the  Pontus.  (Strab.  p.  562.) 
As  to  the  proper  form  of  the  name,  see  Groskurd's 
note  (TramL  StrabOj  vol.  ii.  p.  502.)  The  name  of 
this  di\ision  is  incorrectly  written  Ktwurrnrij  in 
Gasaubon's  text  of  Strabo.  [G.  L.] 

Gl'MlNUS,  a  mountain  and  lake  of  Southern 
Etruria,  between  Volsinii  and  Falerii.  The  former, 
still  called  Monte  CiminOj  is  a  conspicuous  object 
from  Borne  and  the  whole  surrounding  countiy,  and 
forms  the  culminating  point  of  a  tract  or  range  of 
volcanic  heights,  which  extend  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Tiber  in  a  SW.  direction  towards  the 
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sea  at  CivUa  Vecchia:  and  separates  the  great  plain 
or  basin  of  the  Roman  Campagna  from  the  plains  of 
Gentral  Etruria.  The  whole  df  this  tract  appears  to 
have  been  covered  in  ancient  times,  as  a  part  of  it 
still  is,  with  a  dense  forest  known  as  the  Silva  Gi- 
mviA  (Giminius  Saltns,  Flor.),  which,  according  to 
Livy,  was  regarded  by  the  Romans  in  early  ages  with 
no  less  awe  than  the  Hercynian  forest  was  in  the 
days  of  the  historian :  so  that  when  in  b.  c.  810, 
the  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus,  for  the  first  time 
approached  it  with  a  Roman  army,  the  senate  in 
alami  sent  him  peremptory  orders  not  to  attempt  its 
passage.  This,  however,  he  had  already  effected 
with  safety  before  he  received  the  prohibition.  (Liv. 
ix.  36—39 ;  Floras,  i.  17 ;  Frontin.  Strai,  L  2.  §  2.) 
The  expressions  of  Livy  are,  however,  certainly  ex- 
aggerated: though  the  forest  may  have  presented  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  an  invading  army,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  not  have  been  traversed  by 
traders  and  other  peaceful  travellers,  as  well  as  by 
the  armies  of  the  Etruscans  themselves,  on  t^eir  ad- 
vance to  Sutrium,  in  the  previous  campaigns.  The 
highest  point  of  the  range  exceeds  3000feet  in  height^ 
but  it  is  far  from  presenting  a  regular  and  continu- 
ous ridge,  the  several  masses  or  clusters  of  hills,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  being  separated  by  passes  of 
very  moderate  elevation.  It  is  across  one  of  these, 
about  2  miles  to  the  W.  of  the  Giminian  Lake,  that 
the  ancient  Via  Gassia  was  carried  from  Sutrium  to 
Foram  Gassii:  the  modem  high  road  from  Rome  to 
Florence  abraptly  ascends  the  heights  above  Ron^ 
ciglionej  and  skirts  the  basin  of  the  lake  on  its  £. 
side.  The  Via  Gimnia,  of  which  we  find  mention  in 
an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Grell.  3306), 
probably  followed  much  the  same  direction. 

The  lake  (Giminius  Lacus,  Vib.  Seq.  p.  23;  Gi- 
mini  Lacus.  Virg.  Aen.  vu.  69^ ;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  493; 
Ki/Atpia  Xifuffif  Strab.)  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  to  which  the  name  of  Mons  Giminns  more 
properly  belongs:  the  deep  basin-shaped  depression 
in  which  it  is  formed,  is  evidently  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano.  A  legend  recorded  by  Servius  {ad 
Aen,  I,  c.)  attributed  its  formation  to  Hercules,  while 
another,  similar  to  those  connected  with  the  Lacus 
Albanus  and  Fucinus,  represented  it  as  covering  the 
site  of  a  town  named  Saccumum  or  Sucdnium,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 
(Amm.  Marc  xvil  7.  §  13;  Sotion,  de  Mir.  Fent, 
41.)  Strabo  and  Golumella  tell  us  that  it  abounded 
in  fish  and  wild  fowl.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226 ;  Golum.  viii. 
16.  §  2.)  It  is  about  3  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  now  called  the  Logo  di  VicOj  from  a  village  of 
that  name  on  its  E.  bimk.  [£.  H.  B.] 

GIMME'RIGUM  {Kiii4i9piK6v,  Scymn.  Frag,  xci; 
Anon.  PeripL  5),  a  town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporas 
situated  near  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  (Kifi- 
fxipiovy  Strab.  vii.  p.  309 :  Aghirmisck  Daghi^  or 
Opouk)  rising  in  the  E.  portion  of  the  S.  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kertsch,  (Kbler,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de 
St.  PeterOurg,  vol.  ix.  p.  649.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GIMMETUI  (Kififi4piot\  a  people  who  belong 
partly  to  legend  and  partly  to  history.  The  story 
of  the  Odyssey  (xi.  14)  describes  them  as  dwelling 
beyond  the  ocean-stream,  plunged  in  darkness  and 
unblest  by  the  rays  of  Helios.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  were  originally  in  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Tanais,  and 
being  expelled  from  their  country  by  the  Scythians, 
skirted  the  shores  of  the  Eoxine,  and  having  passed 
through  Golchis  and  over  the  river  Halys,  invaded 
Asia  to  the  W.  of  that  river.    In  this  inroad  they 
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took  Sardis,  all  bat  the  citadel,  daring  the  reign  of 
Ardys.  His  grandson  Alyattes  was  powerfol  enough 
finally  to  deliver  Asia  from  their  presence.  (Herod, 
i.  6, 15, 103,  iy.  12.)  It  is  said  tbat  they,  along 
with  the  Treres  and  other  Thracian  tribes,  who  are 
so  described  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  they 
were  distinct  nations,  or  branches  of  the  same  race, 
had  desolated  Asia  Minor  before  the  time  of  Ardys, 
and  CTen  earlier  than  that  of  Homer.  (Strab.  i.  pp.  6, 
59, 61.)  The  fragments  preserved  of  the  most  an- 
cient elegiac  poetry  vividly  express  the  feelings  with 
which  the  lonians,  and  Ephesos  in  particakr,  saw 
these  barbarous  tribes  who  had  taken  Sardis,  en- 
camped with  their  waggons  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gayster,  when  the  Ephesian  poet  Callinos  earnestly 
implored  Zeus  to  save  his  native  land  from  this 
ferocious  horde.  (Caltin.  Fragm,  2,  3,  ed.  Bergk; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  627,  xiv.  pp.  633 — 647 ;  comp.  More, 
Hist  of  the  Language  astd  Literature  of  Greece^ 
vol.  ilL  p.  132 ;  Mailer,  Eitt.  of  the  Literature  of 
Greece,  c.  x.  §  4;  Grote,  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  313, 
331,  foil.  Niebuhr  {Klein  SchrifU  vol  L  p.  361) 
conjectured  that  the  Cinmierians  passed  through 
Thrace,  as  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  Ionia 
and  Lydia.  The  road  by  the  Enxine,  which  the 
narrative  in  Herodotus  presapposes,  is  almost  entirely 
impassable  for  a  Nomadic  people,  as  the  Caucasus 
extends  to  the  very  shores  o^  the  Euxine. 

The  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians  by  the  Scythians 
is  an  imaginary  addition.  All  that  can  be  stated 
with  any  certainty  of  this  race  is  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonesus  {CrimM).  On  this  peninsula  there  was 
formerly  a  Cimmerian  city,  adjoining  to  which  were 
fortifications,  enclosing  the  isthmus  by  an  earthen 
wall.  (Strab.  /.  c.) 

As  vestiges  of  the  Cimmerians  still  remaining  in 
his  time,  Herodotus  (iV  12}  mentions  the  tombs  of 
the  Cimmerian  kings  near  the  Tyras  (^Dnietter)  and 
several  places  in  the  Scythian  countiy.  The  Cim- 
merian walls  —  the  Cimmerian  ferry  (irop(>/ii)Mi), 
and  the  territory  itself  was  called  Cimmerian. 

The  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  corre- 
spond with  Thracian  names ;  and  this  fact,  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstance  that  there  was  a 
Thracian  tribe  termed  Treres,  connected  with  the 
Cimmerians,  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
Cimmerians  were  Thracians,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  related  to  the  PeUsgi  and  Greeks.  (Ade- 
lung,  MUhrid,  vol.  ii.  p.  353.)  if  the  Tauri  could 
be  identified  with  the  Cimmerians,  this  argmnent 
woald  have  great  weight,  but  they  may  have  been 
later  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Cau- 
casus was  within  the  district  of  the  Cimmerians,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  aborigines  of  that  mountain 
chain,  whose  descendants  yet  retiun  their  language 
and  barbarous  habits,  are  the  representatives  ^  the 
ancient  Cimmerians,  who  may  then  be  set  down  as 
a  people  distinct  from  the  TLracians,  and  fhm  the 
German  or  other  Indo-European  inhabitants  of  the 
north. 

Posidonius  appears  first  to  have  conjectured  that 
the  Cimbri  were  the  same  people  as  the  Cimmerii. 
His  opinion,  which  was  thought  to  be  probable  by 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  293),  was  adopted  by  the  Romans 
(Pint.  Mar.  II);  and  this  fanciful  identity  has 
been  laid  down  in  several  modern  works.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  notion  rested  on  no 
oUier  foimdation  than  the  resemblance,  perhaps  ac- 
cidental, of  two  general  names,  and  the  geographical 
error  of  the  ancients,  who  believed  the  coast  of  the 
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Cunbri  to  be  continuoos  with  that  which  the  Cim^ 
meriana  were  supposed  to  inhabit.  (Prichard,  Fhj^ 
eical  Hist,  of  Mankind,  voL  iii.  p.  100.) 

Like  their  successon,  the  Scythians,  tiie  Cim- 
merii were  a  nomade  race,  "milkers  of  mans** 
(Callim.  Hymn,  ad  Dion.  252),  who  moved  aboat 
with  thdr  tents  and  herds  over  the  grassy  steppes 
of  their  territory.  (Comp.  Ukert,  Sk^hien,  p.  360 ; 
Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Ane.  Hist.  vol.  L  p.  154 ;  Baytf ,  de 
Ctnifnmi«,iloadiVtropo/.vol.iLp.4l9.)     [E.B.J.] 

CIMME'BIUM  (Ki^pior,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  §  4;  Ki#c^ 
jufplt,  Scymn.  Frt^.  cxlviii;  Ktf*fi9piK6p,  Stnh.  zL 
p.  494;  CimnMirium,  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19.  §  15),  a 
town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  which  Pliny  says 
was  situated  ^  ultimo  in  ostio,"  and  was  formeiiy 
called  CsRBEBiON  (vL  6).  Clarke  {Trav.  vol  iL 
p.  67)  identifies  it  with  Temruk  ;  Forbtger  (voL  iii. 
p.  1128)  with  Eshhrimm,  [£.  B.  J.} 

CIMO'LIS.     [CiwoLia.] 

CIMO^LUS  (J&iiJMKos),  a  small  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying  between 
Siphnos  and  Melos,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by 
a  narrow  strait  only  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  island  is  5  miles,  and  its 
breadth  3^  miles.  Pliny  relates  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  that 
Cimolus  was  also  called  Echinusa,  a  name  wluch  is 
not  derived  from  Echidna,  viper,  as  most  modem 
writers  have  supposed,  but  from  Echinos,  t^e  ces- 
urchin,  of  which  there  are  several  fossil  specimeos  <mi 
the  west  coast,  and  which  are  not  found  in  any  other 
of  the  Cyclades  or  Sporades,  except  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Melos.  Cimolus  is  not  mentioned  in  political 
history,  and  appears  to  have  followed  the  fate  of  &e 
neighbouring  island  of  Melos;  bat  it  was  celchrated 
in  antiquity  on  account  of  its  earth  or  chalk  (^  Kt- 
fuHjsMi  y^,  Cimolia  Greta),  which  was  nsed  by  fnllen 
in  washing  clothes.  This  chalk  was  also  employed 
in  medidne.  (Strab.  x.  p.  484;  Eustath.  adlHoifB. 
530;  SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  713;  Plin.  iv.  12.  a. 
23,  XXXV.  17.  s.  57;  Cels.  ii.  33.)  This  Cimolian 
earth  is  described  by  Toumefort  as  a  white  chalk, 
very  heavy,  without  any  taste,  and  which  melts 
away  when  it  is  put  into  water.  The  island  is  co- 
vered with  this  white  chalk,  whence  Ovid  {MeL  vii. 
463)  speaks  of  "  cretosa  mra  Cimoli."  The  figs  of 
Cimolus  were  celebrated  by  the  comic  poet  Amphis 
(Athen.  L  p.  306);  and  though  the  8<nl  Is  barren, 
figs  are  still  produced  in  the  vallies.  Another  writer 
(quoted  by  Athenaeus,  iii.  p.  123,  d)  speaks  of  certain 
caves  of  the  island,  in  which  water  being  phuxd 
became  as  cold  as  snow,  though  warm  before. 

Cimolus  contained  1200  inhalntants  when  it  was 
visited  by  Ross  in  1843.  The  modem  town  is  in 
the  SE.  of  the  island,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  the  harbour,  which  is  both  small  and  iiisecare. 
In  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  there  is  a  Ptdeoba^' 
tron,  situated  npon  a  steep  rock  aboat  1000  feet  in 
height;  but  it  appears  only  to  have  been  built  as  a 
place  of  refnge  to  be  nsed  in  times  of  danger.  The 
ancient  town  was  situated  at  ZkukaUd,  also  called 
SL  Andrew,  on  the  S.  coast,  opposite  Mdos.  Iku- 
halib,  or  Si.  Andrew,  is  the  name  given  to  a  rock, 
distant  at  present  about  200  paces  from  the  island, 
to  which,  however,  it  was  originally  united.  The 
whole  rock  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  houses, 
among  which  Ross  noticed  a  draped  female  figure  of 
white  marble,  of  good  workmanship,  bat  without 
head  and  hands.  As  long  as  the  rode  was  united  to 
the  island  by  an  isthmus,  there  was  a  good,  though 
small  harbour,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock.  Around 
this  harbour  was  the  borial^place  of  the  town;  and 
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4Mf«nl  flf  tbtt  ttpuldinl  efaamborB  aihuted  above 
tlie  water  ware  opened  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  preeent  oentoriea,  and  were  feimd  to 
oontain  painted  Taaea  and  golden  enuunenta,  while 
above  them  were  stehw  with  reUefii  and  inecriptioDs; 
bat  at  preeent  nothing  of  the  kind  is  diacorered. 
The  strip  of  coast  containing  the  tombs  is  called 
BelUmkd.  To  the  E.  of  DatkaUd  on  the  S.  coast 
there  is  a  small  rock,  containing  a  ruined  tower,caIled 
Pyryot;  and  N.  of  the  present  town,  there  is  upon 
the  east  coast  a  good  harboor,  called  iVdao,  where 
then  are  said  to  be  some  Hellenic  sepulchral  cham- 
bers This  harbour,  and  the  one  at  Doikalid,  are 
probablj  the  two,  which  Dicaearchus  assigns  to  Gi> 
molos  (DescripL  Graec  138,  p.  463,  ed.  Fubr): 

The  Greeks  still  call  the  island  CintoUi  but  it  is 
also  called  AfyaUUrOt  because  a  sOver  mine  is  said 
to  have  been  dJscovered  here.  Others  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  this  naoM  maj  have  been  given  to  it  even  hj 
the  ancients  fran  its  white  cli£Ga.  (Toumefort,  7Va- 
«s2t,  &c.  voL  L  p.  Ill,  seq.,  transL;  Fiedler,  iZeiw 
dmrdk  Griockmlamd^  vol.  IL  p.344,  seq. ;  Ross,  Reiam 
amfdetk  Griech,  /lueAi,  voLiii.  p.  22,  seq.) 

GINABI,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  Cades 
{Cadiz),  mentiooed  by  Livy  (zxvui.  37).    [P.S.] 

GIMAEDOCOLPI'TAE  (KiMu8oicoAwfr«y  x<^ 
PtoL),  a  district  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
mentioned  by  Ptdemy  (vL  7),  probably  identical 
with  the  DcBAB  of  Diodgrus  Siculus.  [Dbbab; 
Bastius.]  [G.  W.] 

GrNARA  or  GINAlRUS  (Klpaposi  Zinan),  a 
amall  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  NE.  of  Amoigos, 
named  after  the  artichoke  (ir(ra^a)  which  it  pro- 
duced. (PHn.  iv.  12.  s.  22;  MeL  11. 7;  Athen.  ii. 
p.  70;  Golum.  X.  235.) 

CINDEVIA.    [Bklus.] 

GINDYE  (KMmi:  Eth.  Ku^vciff,  Herod. v.  118) 
A  place  in  Gsria,  near  Bargylia,  of  which  the  posi- 
tion is  uncertain.     [Baboyua.]  [G.  L.] 

GINGA  (Cmm»),  a  river  of  Hispania  Tazraco- 
neosis,  fidling  into  the  Sicoris,  a  tributary  of  the 
Iberus.  (Gscs.  B.  C.  i.  48;  Lucan.  iv.  21,  Cmga 
MQMX.)  The  Cmcmtet  of  Pliny  (iiL  3.  s.  4)  imply 
a  town  of  the  same  name.  [P.  S.] 

GINGFLIA,  a  town  of  the  Veetini,  menti(nied 
enly  by  Livy  (viiL  29),  among  the  phoes  taken  by 
the  Roman  oodsuI,  Junius  Brutus,  in  b.  c.  325.  Its 
site  is  quite  uncertain,  as  well  as  that  of  Gutina, 
mentioDed  in  the  same  passage:  Romanelli  (vd.  iiL 
p.  284)  would  pbMoe  the  latter  at  Chntella  near  C»- 
9iia  Aqmutaf  and  Gingilia  at  CivUa  Raenga,  about 
5  milea  SE.  of  Anttdonia  (Peltuinum).  The  names 
Civiia  and  CwiUtta  always  denote  ancient  sites,  but 
the  identification  is  wholty  oonjectara].  [E.H.B.] 

GI'NGULUM  (KoTovXor:  EtJL  Ginguhtnus: 
CmffoK),  a  dty  of  Pioenum,  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  province,  about  12  miles  S.  of  Aeais,  and  the 
aame  distance  N.  of  Septempeda  (5.  Severino). 
Silius  Itallcus  alludes  to  its  position  oa  a  loft^ 
moantaiB,  which  rendered  it  a  phuie  of  great 
strengtli  (x.  34).  He  evidently  considered  it  as 
having  already  eiisted  as  a  fortress  in  the  Second 
Punic  War :  but  the  only  mention  of  it  in  history  is 
during  the  Givil  War  between  Gaesar  and  Pompey. 
H  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and,  as  it  were, 
Ibonded  afresh  by  T.  Labienns  shortly  before  that 
time :  notwithstanding  which,  it  opened  its  gates  to 
eaesar  without  a  struggle.  (Goea.  B.  C.  i.  15 ;  Cic. 
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ad  AtL  v^  11.)  It  is  aftenraids  menticiied  by 
Pliny  and  in  the  LSber  Colooiamm  as  a  municipd 
town  of  Picenum  :  Strabo  emneously  assigns  it  to 
Umbria,  from  the  frontisra  of  which  it  was  not  fiir 
distant  (Strab.  v.  p  227 ;  PUn.iii  13.S.  18;  Liber 
Golon.  p.  254 ;  OrelL  Jnser.  86.)  The  modem  town 
of  CingoU  retains  the  same  elevated  site  with  the 
ancient  one:  and  though  but  a  small  place,  has 
preserved  its  episcopal  see  without  interruption  since 
the  fifth  centuiy. 

The  coins  published  by  some  early  numismatio 
writers  with  the  name  of  Cingnlnm,  and  the  head  of 
Labienus,  are  a  modem  foi^iy.  [E.  H.  B.I 

GINIUM.      [BALBAREa] 

GINNERETH.    [Ghiukkrbth.] 

GINCXLIS  (K/yMXtf)  or  GIMOllS  (K^Aa), 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  545),  and  other  authorities, 
a  pboe  on  the  coast  of  Paj^lagonia.  '^  After  Ga- 
rambis,"  says  Strabo,  ^  come  Gimolis  and  Antid- 
molis,  and  Abooi  Teichoa,  a  small  town,  and  Ar- 
mene."  But  the  order  of  the  phKes  is  not  correct 
here;  for  Ginolis  is  east  of  Aboni  Teichos.  A  phu» 
KinJa  or  Kmoglu,  is  placed  in  the  maps  about 
half  way  between  Ganunbis  (^Kerempe)  and  Sinope, 
which  is  the  KumU  of  Abulfeda,  and  probably  the 
Ginolis  or  Gnnolis  of  the  Greek  geographers.  Mar- 
dan  and  Arrian  place  it  east  of  Aboni  Teichos, 
though  they  do  not  agree  in  the  distance.  Anti- 
cinolu  was  60  stadia  from  Ginolis.  Both  of  them 
were  pUces  where  ships  used  to  stay  in  their  coast- 
ing voyages;  and  this  is  the  reasou  that  these  and 
other  like  small  spots  are  mentioned  by  the  authore 
of  Pcripli.  [G.  L.] 

GINYPS  or  GI'NYPHUS<K£w^,  Herod,  iv.  175, 
198 ;  Kdor^f ,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  835 :  Cin\fo  or  Wadi 
Qiuuam)^  a  small  river  of  N.  Africa,  between  the 
two  Syrtes,  rising,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the 
'*  Hill  of  the  Graces  "  (XapirM^  A^f :  probably  the 
extremity  of  M,  Ghuriano),  but,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, on  M.  Zuchabbari,  much  ftirtber  inland,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  E.  of  Leptis  Magna.  The  fields 
through  which  it  flowed  were  celebrated  for  goats 
with  very  beautiful  hair.  There  was  a  town  ^  the 
same  name  at  its  mouth.  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  60,  iii.  275 ; 
Viig.  Gwrg,  ill  312;  Martial,  vii.  94.  13,  viii.  51. 
11;  Mela,  i.  7;  Plin.  v.  4;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§  13,  20, 
6.  §11;  Scykx.)  [P.  &] 

GIRGEII  (KtpKoia,  Dionys. :  Eih,  Ktpicaun,  Id., 
Kipjcaitroi,  Pol.,  Girodenses),  a  town  of  Latium, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Girodus  (Jfafonto 
Ctrcetto),  on  its  northern  dde,  and  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  sea.  No  mention  is  found  of  a 
town  of  the  name  previous  to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Supeibus,  who  established  a  colony  there,  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  Signia.  (Liv.  i.  56 ;  Dionys. 
iv.  63.)  But  it  'iB  probable,  from  analogy,  though 
we  have  no  express  testimony  on  the  subject,  that 
there  previously  existed  an  andent  settlement  on  the 
spot,  dther  of  the  Vdsdans,  or  more  probably  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians.  The  advantageous  situation 
of  the  dty  for  commerce,  as  well  as  its  podtion  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Vdsdans,  are  mentioned  by 
Dionydus  as  the  motives  that  induced  Tarqum  to 
settle  a  cokmy  there :  and  accordingly,  we  find 
Gircdi  menti<»ed  among  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial towns  of  Latium  in  the  treaty  concluded 
between  the  Romans  and  Garthaginians  immediately 
after  the  expuldon  of  Tarquin.  (Pol.  iii.  22.)  It  is 
gfterwards  mentioned  among  the  conqueats  ascribed 
to  Goriolanus,  who  is  said  to  have  expelled  the 
Roman  ookxiista,^  and  given  it  up  to  the  Volsdaav 
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(Liv.  ii.  39 ;  Dionys,  viii.  14) :  it  probably  really 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Volaciaiu  about  this  period, 
bat  was  reconquered  by  the  Bomana,  who  sent  a 
fresh  colony  there  three  yean  before  the  Gaolish 
War.  (Diod.  ziv.  102.)  Not  long  affcer  that  event, 
however,  the  Girodans,  as  well  as  tilie  dtizens  of 
Velitne,  also  a  Roman  odony,  revolted,  and  joined 
thear  anns  with  those  of  the  Volsdana.  (Liv.  vi 
12, 13, 21 .)  They  mnst  at  this  time  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  ^eir  independence,  as  at  the  out- 
break of  the  great  Latin  Waf  in  b.  c  340,  Ciroeii 
appears  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  and 
L.  ^umicins,  a  Circeian  citizen,  was  one  of  the  two 
praetors  at  the  head  of  the  whole  nation.  (Liv.  viiL 
3;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  92.)  The  &te  of  Ciroeii 
after  the  war  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  it  must  have  been  recolorazed,  because  we  find 
it  appear  again  in  the  Second  Punic  War  among  the 
thirty  Latin  colonies ;  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which 
professed  their  inability  to  famish  their  quota  of  sup- 
plies to  the  anny.  (Liv.zzviL9,  xxijE.15.)  It  is  again 
mentioned  in  b.  g.  198,  on  oocasian  of  the  attempt 
of  the  Carthaginian  hostages  to  excite  a  levolt  of 
the  slaves  in  this  part  of  ludy  (Id.  xxxiL  26),  but 
this  is  the  last  time  its  name  is  noticed  in  histoiy. 
It  appears  to  have  declined,  and  sunk  gradually  into 
an  insignificant  pUu» :  Strabo  terms  it  a  small  town 
(vo\lxviOP)j  and  the  disadvantages  of  its  position, 
cut  off  to  a  great  extent  from  all  oommunicatioa 
with  the  interior,  must  have  prevented  it  fiKim  rising 
to  any  consideration.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  resorted  to  as  an  agreeable  place 
of  retirement  by  wealthy  Romans  nnder  the  kter 
Republic  and  the  Empire,  and  we  leam  that  the 
emperors  Tiberius  and  Domitian  had  villas  there. 
(Cic  ad  AtL  xv.  10 ;  Suet  Tib,  72 ;  Mart.  xi.  7. 4; 
Stat.  SUv,  i.  3.  85.)  It  possessed  a  peculiar  source 
of  attraction  in  the  abundance  and  exoellenoe  of  its 
oysters,  which  were  among  the  moet  celebrated  of 
any  known  to  the  Romans.  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4.  33 ; 
Juv.  iv.  140 ;  PUn.  xxxii.  6.  s.  21.)  Its  insuhtted 
position  also  caused  it  to  be  oocasiooally  selected  as 
a  place  of  exile, — and  the  triumvir  Lepidus  was 
banished  hither  by  Octavian  after  his  deposition. 
(Suet  Aug.  16.)  The  town  of  Circeii  is  mentioned 
for  the  last  time  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it 
19  M.  P.  from  Astura  along  the  coast,  and  15  from 
Tarracina.  (Tab.  Peut.)  The  fbnner  distance  fidls 
short  of  the  truth,  while  the  latter  considerably 
exceeds  the  direct  distance.  Considerable  ruins  of 
the  ancient  dty  of  Ciroeii  are  still  extant  on  a  hill 
called  the  Monte  della  Cittaddlaf  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  about  two  niiles  from  the  sea. 
llie  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  gateway  are 
Qonstructed  of  polygcoial  blocks,  in  a  very  massive 
style  of  architecture,  closely  resembling  that  of 
Signia,  which  is  sud  to  have  been  fortified  and 
erected  into  a  colony  at  the  same  period.  Some 
remains  of  a  later  Roman  style  are  also  visible  on 
the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  village  of  S.  Felice^ 
nearer  the  sea  on  the  S.  side,  but  the  port  of  Circeii 
is  considered  to  have  been  on  the  W.,  where  there  is 
still  a  place  of  anchorege  called  Porto  di  Paola. 
(Holsten.  NoL  m  Clwo.  p.  208;  Abeken,  MiUeL 
ItaUen,  pp.  141,148, 160 ;  Brocchi,  Viaggio  al  Capo 
Circeo,  p.  269,  in  the  BibL  ItaL  vol.  vii.)  f  E.H.B.] 
CIRCEIUS,  or  CIRCAEUS  MONS,  or  CIR- 
CAEUM  PBOMONTORIUM  (rh  Kiptcaioy  6pos, 
Strab.;  Ki^cuov  tacpov^  Ptol.:  Monte  Circeo  or  Ctr- 
cello)j  a  remarkable  mountain  promontoiy  of  Latium 
on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.    It  is  fanned  by 
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a  boAd  and  abrupt  mountain  mass,  whieb  i^es  fnA» 
pitously  from  the  sea,  and  is  wholly  isolated  on  the 
land  side,  being  separated  from  the  Vdsdan  mooa- 
tains  by  the  bnoad  level  tract  of  the  Pontine  marshes? 
while  en  the  NW.  a  Icmg  strip  of  unbn^en  aaadj 
shore  extends  £com  thence  for  80  miles  to  the  pr»- 
mootofy  of  Antium  (iVrfo  d'Anto).  Hence  when 
viewed  from  any  distance  it  appears  altogether  de- 
tached finom  the  mainland,  and  has  the  appeannoa 
of  a  lofty  island,  rather  than  a  promontoiy.  (Stiahu 
V.  p.  232;  Dionys.  iv.  63;  Prooop.  B,  G.  L  11.) 
It  was  hence  supposed  by  many  ancient  writers  tba& 
it  had  originally  been  an  iaUnd.  But  though  the 
alluvial  deposits  by  which  alone  it  is  connected  with 
the  continent  are  in  a  geoli^cal  sense  of  veiy  recent 
formation,  it  is  certain  that  these  cannot  have  been 
formed  within  the  period  of  historical  memony. 
Pliny  has  strangely  miaoonceived  a  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus  to  which  he  refers  as  asserting  thai  the 
Circeian  pnxmontory  was  still  an  island  in  the  days 
of  that  author:  it  is  quite  clear  that  Thcopbrastos 
describes  it  as  a  prumontoty,  and  only  refens  to  the 
local  tradition  for  the  fact  of  its  having  once  been  an 
ishnd.  (Theophr.  ff.  Piamt,  v.  8.  §  3;  Plin.  iii.  S. 
s.  9.) 

We  have  no  explanation  cf  the  circnmataoeeB 
that  led  the  Greeks  in  veiy  early  times  to  identify 
this  remarkable  insukted  promontory  with  the  island 
of  Circe,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.  The  htLer  ia 
called  by  Homer  Aeaea  (Aloiq),  and  he  describes  it 
as  a  low  island  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  sea, 

N^or,  tV  *^pt  TinfTos  iattipiTos  ^otc^c&xomvi. 
AMi  M  x^ofiaXJ^  Kwrat,  Od.  xL  135. 


The  fable  of  Circe  appears  indeed  to  have  been 
nected  with  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  as  eariy 
as  the  time  of  Hesiod,  who  describes  Ciroe  as  the 
mother  of  Agnus  and  Latmut^  "■  who  ruled  over  the 
illustrious  Tyrrhenians  in  the  fiur  recesses  of  the 
sacred  islands"  {Theog.  1011^1015).  But  tiiia 
does  not  explain  why  a  mountain  should  have  beeik 
selected,  which  was  not  an  island  at  all,  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  numerous  small  islands  in  the  same 
sea.  Other  accounts  connected  the  name  of  Ciroe 
with  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  but  ApoUoniua, 
who  adopts  this  version,  does  not  describe  the  abode 
of  Ciroe  as  an  ishmd:  but  expressly  tenns  it  **«( 
promontoiy  of  the  Tyrrhenian  mainland"  (AmV 
nvtipov  TvpoiiyiZos,  iiL  312)  eridenUy  referring  te 
the  Circeian  Promontory.  Viigil,  as  mjght  be  ex- 
pected, has  also  followed  the  received  traidition,  and 
phu»s  the  abode  of  Ciroe  between  Cnmae  and  the 
moutli  of  the  Tiber.  {Am.  viL  10—24.)  It  ia 
possible  that  the  legend  of  Ciroe  was  really  of  Italian 
origin,  or  that  some  local  divinity  (resembling  the 
Angitia  of  the  Mansi)  was  worshipped  here,  who  was 
identified  by  the  Cumaean  Greeks  with  the  Circe  of 
th^  own  mythology.  The  mountain  was  said  to 
abound  in  herbs  of  a  poisonous  character  (Pseud. 
Arist  ds  if«ra6.78 ;  Theophr.  ir.  P.  V.  8.  §  3 ;  Strab. 
I.  c);  but  this  statement,  as  Strsbo  jusUy  suggests, 
may  very  probably  have  been  invented  to  coofirm  its 
claim  to  be  the  dwelling  of  the  enchantress.  Ciroe 
was  certainly  worship^  there  in  later  times  (Cic 
de  N.  D.  iii.  19),  but  this  of  course  proves  noifaiug^ 
any  more  than  Uie  alleged  tomb  of  Elpenor,  one  of 
the  companions  of  Ulyssee,  or  the  cup  of  the  heio 
himself,  which  was  still  shown  by  the  inhabitants  in 
the  days  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  t  c.  ;  Theophr.  JL  e. ; 
ScyUx.  §  8J  f 

"^  Tbeophrastus  (JL  c.)  describes  the  Circaeaa  iDoa]i>> 
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lain  M  80  stadia  in  drcnmferenoe  (which  is  vmy 
near  the  truth)  and  covered  with  wood,  consisting  of 
eaks,  baj  trees  and  myrtles.  It  is  10  miles  distant 
from  Tarradna,  and  forms  the  NW.  limit  of  a  bay, 
of  which  the  other  extremity  is  constitated  by  the 
headland  of  Caieta:  this  is  evidently  the  Sinns  Amy- 
clanos  of  Pliny  (ziv.  6.  s.  8 ;  Mare  Amndannm,  Tao. 
^fM.  iv.  69)f  so  called  fhim  the  extinct  dty  of 
Amydae.  Bat  viewed  on  a  lai^^  scale,  the  Cir- 
caeaa  Promontoiy  is  the  northern  extremity  of  a 
gicat  gnlf  which  extends  from  thence  to  Cape  Mise- 
anm,  whh  the  adjacent  islands  of  Aenaiia  and  Pro- 
chyta,  ibnnnig  an  arc  of  which  the  chord  is  about 
45  geograpbiMl  miles  in  length.  In  early  times  this 
remarkable  headland  constitated  the  southern  limit 
of  Latiam,  before  the  Vobcian  districts  (extending 
from  thence  to  the  Liiis)  wan  induded  under  that 
anpellatian.    (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9.  §  56.) 

The  town  of  Circeii  was  situiUed  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  mountain  [Cibceii]  :  beddes  this  Strabo 
tdls  us  there  was  a  temple  of  Circe,  which  perhaps 
stood  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  which 
b  still  known  as  the  Monte  di  Circe^  and  is  crowned 
by  the  remains  of  walls  and  substructions  of  a 
massive  cfaaxacter.  The  mountain,  which  is  wholly 
of  a  calcareous  rock,  contains  several  cavemsi  one  <^ 
iriuch  is  regarded  by  popular  tradition  as  the  abode 
of  the  enchantress  Circe.  (Bcocchi,  Viagg,  al  Capo 
Cmrxo,  pp.  863,  &c.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

CIBC£'SIUM  (KipKfynw,  Zodm.  iu.  18;  Procop. 
B.  P.  iL  5 ;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6),  a  town  of  Meso- 
potamia, bekiw  Nicephorium,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Cbaboras  {Kkahkr)  with  the  Euphrates.  Ammi- 
anus  speaks  of  it  as  an  idand  surrounded  1^  the 
confluence  of  these  two  riven.  Procopius  (J9.  P, 
iL  5)  calls  it  the  ^povfuay  iitxvrw  of  the  Romans, 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  hdd  any  fortified  place 
beyond  the  Khabkr  eastward.  Procopius  confirms 
the  account  of  its  podtion,  stating  that  its  fcrtifi- 
cationa  formed  a  triangular  figure  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers.  He  adds  (<fe  Aodtf.  L  6)  tiiat  Dio- 
cletian added  additional  outworks  to  the  place,  which 
Ammianus  also  states.  There  is  eveiy  reason  to 
beliew  that  Giroedum  represents  the  phuse  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  under  the  name  of  GABCHmnsH 
(2  Ckron,  xxxv.  20,*  Jerem,  xlvi.  2:  /mmA,  x.  9). 
The  name  is  written  with  alight  differences  by  andent 
anthon,  as  Circudum  (Eutropi  ix.  2),  Ciroessum 
(Sext  Rnf.  c.  22),  &c.  It  is  now  called  Karkina, 
(Bochart,  Geog,  Sae.  iv.  21.)  [V.] 

CIRPUIS  (Kfft^is),  a  range  of  mountaina  in 
Phoda  near  the  aea,  aeparated  from  Parnassus  by 
the  valley  of  the  Pldstus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  418; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  pi  539.) 

CIBRA'DAE  (Ki^^oSoi,  Ptd.  vl  12.  §  4),  a 
tribe  who  lived,  acocnding  to  Ptdemy,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oxns  in  Sogdiana.  Wilson  (Ariemoj 
p.  164)  recognises  in  them  an  Indian  peojie  called 
the  Kirdtae,  foresters  and  mountaineers.      [V.] 

CIBRUA.     rCBiSii.} 

CIRRHADIA.    [IHBIA.] 

ClfiTA  (Klpro,  L  e.  sunply  the  CUg,  in  Phoe- 
liidan,  a  name  which  it  obtained  from  bdng  built  by 
Punic  architects:  Eth,  Ki/n^ioi,  Cirtenaes:  Con- 
gtantineh,  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of  the  Maaaylii  in 
Kumidia,  48  M.  P.  from  the  sea,  in  a  sitoation  of 
femarkable  beanty  and  fiertility.  It  was  built  on  a 
ateep  rock  almost  surrounded  by  a  tributaiy  of  the 
river  Ampsaga,  now  called  the  BummeL  It  was  the 
reddenoe  of  the  kings  of  the  Massylii,  whose  palace 
appears  to  have  been  i|  splendid  ediiSoe.    Midpsa 
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especially  enlarged  and  beautified  it,  and  settled 
Greek  coloniats  in  it.  Under  him  it  could  send  forth 
an  army  of  1 0,000  cavalry  and  20,000  infantry.  It 
b  frequentiy  mentioned  in  the  Punic,  Jugurthine, 
and  Civil  Wars,  as  the  strongest  fortress  in  tiie  coun- 
try, a  reputation  which  it  has  maintdned  in  our  own 
day,  daring  the  French  conquest  of  Alffcritk  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  a  colony  with  the  sanuune  JuUa  ; 
and  it  was  sometimes  called  Coloma  Sittianorum^ 
from  the  partisan  chief  Sittins,  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  Julius  Caesar.  [Africa.]  It  was  the 
central  point  for  all  ^e  Banaaxi  roads  throughout 
Numidia. 

Having  fallen  into  decay  in  process  of  time,  Cirta 
was  restored  by  Constantine,  and  called  Covstan- 
TiNA,  the  name  which  it  still  retdns.  Among 
the  ruins  of  the  andent  dty,  the  finest  remnant 
is  a  triumphd  arch,  which  has  been  removed  to 
Paris.  (Strab.  zvil  pp.  828,  832  ;  Polyb.  xxxvii. 
3;  Appian.  Pun.  27,  106,  NumieL  Fr.  iii.,  B,  C.  ii. 
96,  iv.  53,  55 ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  3;  liv.  xxx.  12; 
Sallust.  Jug.  2, 21,  &c. ;  Mela,  i.  6.  §  1 ;  PUn.  v.  3. 
s.  2 ;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  24, 28, 34, 35, 40, 41,  42 ;  Tab, 
Feut.;  Ptd.iv.  3.  §  28,  viii.  14.  §  8;  Shaw,  TracelSj 
p.  60,  2nd  ed. ;  Autland,  1837,  Nou  224.)     [P.  S. J 

CISAMUS  (KUrufiosj.  1.  The  port  of  Aptera 
in  Crete,    f  Aptera.] 

2.  Another  town  of  this  name  appears  in  the 
Pentmger  Tables  32  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of  Cydonia 
(comp.  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  8 ;  Staduum.  §  322,  323, 
HienxL ;  Cisamum,  Plin.  iv.  12).  In  and  about 
Kieamo  Kasteli  are  14  or  15  fragments  of  shafts  of 
marble  and  granite  columns,  an  Ionic  capital,  and 
remains  of  walls,  indicating  that  there  once  existed 
upon  this  site  a  flourishing  and  important  ci^. 
(Pashlcy,  Trcw.  vd.  ii.  p.  43.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CISON  (yii<rw,  LXX.:  Nahr  d-MvkHtta),  the 
"  andent  river,"  which  pouring  its  waters  through 
the  plain  of  Esdradon  in  such  abundance  ^  swept 
away"  the  troqM  of  Sisera  during  the  battie  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  (Judgee  v.  21,  comp.  iv.  13 ; 
P«.  Ixxxiii.  9.) 

The  earliest  writers  place  its  source  in  Mt.  Tabor 
(OnomaeL  «.  v.),  and  this  statement  is  correct; 
but  a  considerable  supply  of  water  flows  into  its 
bed  fixnn  the  S.  of  the  pldn  to  the  W.  of  Littie 
Hermon  and  Mt.  Gilboa,  as  well  as  from  the  S.  chain 
which  connects  Carmd  and  the  hills  of  Samaria. 
The  Kiahon  is  not  now  a  permanent  stream,  but 
fbws  only  during  the  season  of  rdn,  though  at  the 
mouth,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  the 
S.  comer  of  the  bay  d  Ptolemais  by  the  foot  of 
Mt  Carmel,  it  is  never  dry.  At  the  battle  of  Tabor 
between  the  French  and  Arabs,  many  of  the  latter 
were  drowned  in  the  stream  which  Burkhardt 
{Trav.  p.  339)  calls  the  Deburieh,  and  is  formed 
from  the  Wadys,  I^W.  of  Tabor.  (Robinson,  Pales- 
ttnej  vol.  iii.  pp.  228,  foU. ;  Ritter,  Erdkunde^  vol. 
XV.  pp.  19,  247,  296;  Von  Raumer,  Palestinaf 
p.  52.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CISSA  (Kifftraj  Polyb.  iii.  76;  Cdns;  Sdssis, 
Liv.  XXL  60;  prob.  Guwona),  an  inland  city  of 
Uispania  Citerior,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Cn.  Sd]Ao  defeated  and  took  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  and  the  Spanish  chieftain  Indibilis, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  b.o.  218. 
Some  identify  it  with  the  Cikna  (Kbva)  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (iL  6.  §  72)  as  a  city  of  the  Jaccetani. 
(Marca,  Eitp.  p.  202 ;  Flores,  Etp.  S,  xxiv.  74 ; 
Sestini,  pp.  132,  163;  Num.  Goth.]  Ukert,  vd.  iL 
pt  i.  p.  425.)  [P.  S.] 
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CISSA,  t  tmill  lawn  «n  the  rinr  Aegoa  in  tfas 
TlinuiiD  Cberaonaiui.  (Flm.  It.  IB.)  It  ii  im- 
doubtedly  the  uma  pUce  u  that  ckllcd  Cnsw 
(M'"ro)bjScjl»J(Cl>.28).  MBmiert(viLp.lBl) 
beliCTa  Clut  it  wu  Ike  umc  plue  u  Atgoa,  and 
identiBea  it  with  the  modem  Gaiata.  [L.  S.] 
■"  crSSlA  (Kwirla,  Heod.  Ui.  81,  t,  49  ;  PitJ.  ri. 
3.  g  3  ;  Elh.  Klaaw),  t,  diMrict  in  Soiaxx,  to 
both  «d«  of  the  Ghoupn  ind  Enluni,  in  which 


mof  S(ui 
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hibly  conDKted  with  that  of  ths  capitnL  Stnbo 
(it.  p.  728)  itatea  that  tlte  people  of  Susa  wen 
also  called  Cisui,  and  oonnecta  Ihe  oame  with  Cisia, 
the  mother  of  Memnm  (Aeachjl.  Peri.  17,  118), 

tik,  and  fumwd  the  aghth  eatnp;  of  Dareina,  It 
waa  probably  of  nearly  the  Hme  eitent  u  the  mo- 
dem prorince  of  Klaaiil^n.  TV-J 

CI'SSIDES  (KwtrUtt)  or  CISSIDAE,  a  place  on 
the  oaiC  of  Ljcia,  80  Itadia  eait  of  the  ialaud  La- 
gusa  al(Hij{  the  coast,  according  to  the  Stadiasmiu, 
and  85  tMt  of  Telmwoa.  Leake  (^Aaa  Moor, 
p.  laa)  conclndea  that  "Ciwdea  was  the  name  of 
the  peninaulaf  promoDtoiy,  on  the  eouth  eide  of 
which  a  the  ieland  and  harinur  of  SI.  Nichohie." 
The  mint  which  he  aaw  on  the  cape  and  island  be- 
longed lo  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  em[dre.  Fellowa 
(.Lyda,  p.  S4T)  thinks  that  ■  place  called  by  the 
Greeks  Laviae,  of  which  Maeri  ii  the  port  or  icala, 
ii  the  site  of  Cisaido.  [G.  L.] 

CISSUS  (KuTDiif:  KhrriiitB),  a  mountam  of 
Mwfdonia,  on  which  were  found  the  lion,  ounce,  I jni, 
panther,  and  bear.  (Xenoph.  De  Vtnal,  iL  1.) 
There  was  a  town  of  the  aame  name  not  fal  bam 
Rhaecelos,  which  appeare  to  have  been  the  name  of 
the  pomontcry  where  Aeneas  founded  his  citj.  (Lj- 
cophr.  1S3B.)  Ciiani,  along  with  Aeneia  and  Cha- 
lastia,  oentributed  to  people  Thenalonira.  (Stnb. 
Epit.  liL  p.  330;  Dionjs.  i.  48.)  Klu>rliila  is  the 
only  high  mountun  wluch  can  be  conouTed  to  hare 
beoi  the  hacmt  of  (he  beasti  of  pny  menliiaiad  b/ 
XeDo^oQ.  (Leake,  NorAtrn  Greeet,  toL  liL  p. 
453.)  [E.B.J.] 

CISTflE'NE(Ki<rt*n(>  1.  A  town  m  the  coast 
of  Mjua,deaertedinStnbo'stime<p.606).  ItU; 
ontiide  of  the  ba;-  of  Adnunjttinm  and  the  promoa- 
tory  Pyrrha.  It  had  a  port.  Cisthene  was  north  of 
Atameos.  It  ia  mentuued  by  Uela  (L  18)  and 
Pliny  (V.  30> 

The  G<»j;oneiaii  plains  rf  Cisthene  (Aeach.  Pron. 
Find.  T.  T9S)  are  nnknown. 

9.  [Meoutb.]  [G.  L] 

CISTOBO'Cl  (Ki<rre««i«H),  a  people  of  Dicia 
(in  the  N.  of  Moldama),  extai^ng  alio  into  Si 
matia  Europaea,  and  eYSa  into  Sirmatti  Aualic 
(IMon  Cass.  Ixii.  IS;  Ammian.  ixii.  8;  Ftol.  ill. 
|S;  lnwr.<v>.  KaMncsich,T.d.ii,  P.28T.)  [P.S.] 

CITHAEROM  (K<8a^)r  >  "^^  (^  monnlaiQa, 


crnoH. 

niMnting  Boeotia  ftwn  H^aris  nd  Atticai,  <f 
whidi  a  deectiptHD  ii  giioi  ebewhen.  [Attica, 
p.  3S1,  seq.)  It  is  said  (o  have  denTid  its  nam* 
from  Cithaenm,  a  mythical  king  at  Platacac,  who 
amisted  Zaua  with  his  idrioe  when  Hen  was  angry 
lim.  Hence  the  itmunit  wu  nc»d  to  tba 
Cithaeronian  Zena,  aDd  here  waa  celehialed  the  fesli- 
ni  called  Daedahu  (Fana.ii.  S.  g  4,  S.  §  1,  lec].; 
i>ict.  of  AnL  art.  Daaiala.)  Cithaenm  waa  also 
Mcred  to  Diooyani,  and  waa  the  ecene  of  sarsal 
celebntad  legend),  snch  as  the  m^Mioirfbens  of 
Actaecu,  the  death  cf  Penlhena,  and  the  eipnnn  of 
Oedipus.  The  famt,  which  corered  Cithaom, 
abounded  in  game ;  and  at  a  yerj  early  period,  bceis 
and  wolvea  are  said  to  hate  been  fnnd  then.  The 
Lthaeronian  lion,  slam  by  Alcalhow,  waa  ceMvated 
mythology.  (PBoa.i.  41.  g  3.) 
CITHAKISTA,  a  place  in  the  Haiitiine  Itin. 
betweeu  Telo  Haniue  (roWon)  and  MartaUe.  Tin 
name  which  coreipmdB  is  CM<(e,  bnt  aa  tki*  pl« 
is  above  ■  mile  livn  the  coast,  the  pott  ia  thai  of 
Ciolat.  [0.  L.] 

CITHAKISTES,  a  pctmraitoty  in  the  lonth  of 

Gallia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  between  Tinro- 

'      L  (TauraUi)  andOlbia  {Eotdiey,  and  the  moet 

tm  point  on  thia  part  of  the  anal.     The  pn>- 

ry  then  is  Cop  Ciciir  near  Toubm.     Walck- 

makea  it  Cap  Ceptl.tX  the  entnoce  of  the 

peat  roiui  of  Toulon.     Hela  (iL  S)  mentione  Citha- 

■  iteo,  and  apparently  intends  to  make  it  a  town  or 

ft     It  most  thenfore  be  Cithariita.     [G.  I.] 

CITHARIZON  (KiSofilimt-).  ■  forUMe  c*  Armenia, 

four  days'  jonmey  from  Theodoaiopoiis,  and  in  the 

province  Asthuheitk  (^AaSatrini)  (Proo^  .,4edi 

3.  3),  prolably  the  same  as  the  Avrrtnrra  (Aa«- 

■rii)  of  Ptolemy   (v.  13).    The  ciladel,  which 

I  place  of  great  streogth,  wu  bmlt  by  Jnslinian, 

was  the  neideDcs  of  one  of  the  fiie  prefivts 

n  that  emperor   placed  orcr  Roman  ArVKoia 

the  title  of  "  Dni."  It  has  been  identiSed  with 

I,  a  town  !»  the  banks  of  the  Mmvd  Cl^  or 

ranch  of  the  Enphratea,  when  then  b  an  old 

e  piafed  npon  a  mountain,  cnwoing  the  Ufwn, 

(Ritlcr,  Erdkimde,  ml.  z.  p.  TIS,  li.  pp.  76, 73; 

Jount.  Gtog.  Sbc.  tdL  z.  p.  3G7.)  [lH.  B.  J.] 

CITIUM  (KiTior,  VHrrar,  K.irm  :  Elk.  Ka- 
Ti(7i,  KiTTioIn,  Kn-roibi,  CitienE,  CiUensis),  I,  A 
town  situated  on  the  S.ixaut of  Cypmi.  InlhePea. 
tinger  Tables  it  is  called  Cito,  and  is  plaoni  34  U.  P 
to  the  E.  of  Amathus.  Diodoma  (ix.  49)  ia  in 
error  when  he  italea  ita  distance  Inni  Salamii  aa 
SOO  stadia,  for  it  ia  nun  remote.  The  rtiins  (^ 
ancient  Citimn  an  found  between  LantUoa  and  tba 
port  now  called  Saiinat  to  the  E.  then  mu  a  large 
basin  now  ahnoat  filled  up,  and  de&mded  by  a  fiiirt 
the  foundations  of  which  renuim  ;  this  is  pnUbly 
the  irAfurrii  Mfdi'  of  Strabo  (xir.  p.6Sa>  Tba 
walls  wen  strong,  and  in  the  fcauKlationa  FboB- 
nidan  inscriptims  npcm  Ihem  haTe  been  discoiend. 
A  number  of  ancient  tombs  an  atill  to  be  seen  in 
and  about  Lar^ka,  *a  well  as  the  nmaina  cf  an 
ancient  theatre.  (Hariti,  Viaggi,  toI.  L  p.  SI 
Pococke,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  313  ;  Mliller,  ArciSti. 
%  355.)  The  salt  lakia  of  which  Piiny  (u>i.  7 
S.39:  Antig.  Caryst.  Ifid.  Jf wnt.  c  173)spcakt, 
are  still  worked.  The  dale  of  this,  pnbahlj  the 
moBt  ancient  city  in  the  ishmd,  is  not  knoum,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  oripnally  Pho«' 
nidan,  and  connected  with  the  ChiUim  of  the 
ScripCuna.  (Geia.  i.  4  ;  coup.  Joseph.  Amti^.  \.  6 
§  1  t   Cic  <Jt  fVk  tv.  M  ;   Dicg.  Laert.  Zo.  B  , 
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Winer,  Bihi  Eeahoorterhuch,  s.  v,  Chittim.)  Fran 
this  and  other  places  in  the  island  the  Greeks  par- 
tially embraced  and  diffused  the  cruel  and  volup- 
toous  rites  of  the  Phoenidai)  worship.  It  was 
besieged  by  Cimon  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  war 
(Thuc  i.  12),  and  surrendered  to  him  (Diod.  luL  S); 
he  was  afterwards  taken  ill  and  died  <hi  board  his 
ship  in  the  harbour  (Plut.  Cim.  181  It  was  a 
pUKO  of  no  great  importance  (voMxyiorj  Suid.), 
and  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  ooined  money  ; 
though  it  could  boast  of  the  philosophers  Zeno, 
Persaeus,  and  Philolaus,  and  the  physicians  Apdlo- 
dorus  and  Apollonius.  (Engel,  Kjfprot,  yoL  i.  pp. 
12,  100.) 

2.  ( J/otifto),  a  town  of  Macedonia,  between  Pella 
and  Beroea,  in  the  plain  before  which  Perseus  re- 
viewed his  army  before  he  marched  into  Thessaly. 
(Liv.  zlii.  51.)  The  name^  like  that  of  the  town  in 
Gypnis,  is  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  may  warrant 
the  belief  that  a  colony  of  that  nation  occupied  at  a 
rem<^  period  this  most  desirable  of  all  the  districts 
ait  the  head  of  the  Theimaic  gulf.  (Leake,  North. 
Greecej  vol.  iiL  p.  447.)  At  the  upper  end  oS  a  deep 
rucky  glen,  between  two  of  the  highest  snnmuts  of 
the  mountain,  three  tabular  elevations,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  look  from  the  plain  like  enormous 
steps.  Mdtuta  occupies  the  middle  and  widest  ter* 
xttoe.    (Leake,  vdL  iiL  p.  283.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GITRUM  (prpov:  Kitro),  a  place  which  the 
epitomiser  of  Strabo  (vii.  p.  330)  and  a  scholiast  on 
I>emo6thene8  {Olynth.  L  1)  assert  to  be  the  same  as 
the  ancient  Pydna  of  Macedonia,  but  as  their  au- 
thority is  of  no  great  weight,  and  as  the  fiwts  of  his- 
toiy  require  a  more  southern  positicn  for  Pydna, 
Leake  (North,  iSreece^  vol  iiL  p.  429)  fixes  the  site 
between  Pydna  and  Methone  to  the  S W.  of  the  latter 
city.  KUro  stands  at  two  miles  finom  the  sea,  upon 
a  low  ridge;  at  one  time  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  in  its  churches  are  to 
be  seen  squared  blocks  of  Hellenic  times.  Two  in- 
scriptions, which'  have  been  found  on  sepulchral 
Btelae  at  Kitro,  are  given  in  Leake  (vol.  ill.  pi. 
xxxiiL).  [E.  B.  J.] 

OIUS  ih  Kfof  or  fSosi  Eth,  Ku»6s:  Kio  or 
Ghw),  a  city  in  Bithynia,  at  the  head  of  a  gulf  in 
(he  i'ropontis,  called  the  gulf  of  Gins,  or  Gianus 
Sinus.  Herodotus  calls  it  Gius  of  Mysia;  and  abo 
Xenophon  (HeU  L  4.  §  7), — from  which  it  appears 
that  Mysia,  even  in  Xenophon's  time,  extended  at 
least  as  far  east  as  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Gius. 
According  to  one  tradition,  Gius  was  a  Milesian  co- 
lony. (Plin.  V.  32.)  It  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Argantbonius  [Aroahthonids],  and  there  was  a 
myth  that  Hylas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Hercules 
on  the  voyage  to  Colchis,  was  carried  off  by  the 
nymphs,  when  he  went  to  get  water  here;  and  also 
that  Gius,  another  companion  of  Hercules,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Golchis,  stayed  here  and  founded  the  city, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name.  (Strab.  p.  564.)  Pliny 
mentions  a  river  Hylas  and  a  river  Gius  here,  one  oi 
which  reminds  us  of  the  name  of  the  youth  who  was 
stolen  by  the  nymphs,  and  the  other  <^  the  mythical 
founder.  The  Gins  may  be  the  channel  by  which 
the  lake  Ascania  discharges  its  waters  into  the  gulf 
of  Gins;  though  Pliny  speaks  of  the  "  Ascanium 
flumen."  as  flowing  into  the  gulf,  and  we  must  as- 
sume tiiat  he  gives  this  nasae  to  the  channel  which 
connects  the  hSu  and  the  sea.  [Ascamia.]  If  the 
river  Gius  is  not  identical  with  this  channel,  it  must 
be  a  small  stream  near  Gius.  As  Ptolemy  (v.  1) 
9peaks  of  the  ontleta  of  the  Ascanins,  it  has  been 
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conjectured  that  there  may  have  been  two,  and  that 
they  may  be  the  Hylas  and  Gius  of  Pliny;  but  the 
plural  4K9o\al  does  not  necessarily  mean  more  than 
a  single  mouth;  and  Pliny  certainly  says  that  the 
Ascanius  flows  into  the  gulf.  However,  his  geo- 
graphy is  a  constant  cause  of  difficulty.  The  positim 
of  Gius  made  it  the  port  for  the  inland  parts.  Mela 
caUs  it  the  most  convenient  emporium  of  Phry^a, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 

Gius  was  taken  by  the  Persian  general  Hymees, 
after  the  burning  of  Sardis,  b.  c.  499.  (Herod,  v. 
122.)  Philip  v.,  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Demetrius 
and  tiie  fiither  of  JPersens,  took  Gius,  which  he  gave  to 
Prusias,  the  son  of  Zelas.  Prusias,  who  had  assisted 
Philip  in  ruining  Gius,  restored  it  under  the  name  of 
Prusias  (Upowrtds,  Strab.  p.  563 ;  Polyb.  xvi.  21, 
&C.).  It  was  sometimes  called  Prusias  iir^a\a<rfflri, 
or  *'  on  the  sea,"  to  distioguish  it  from  other  towns 
of  the  same  name  (Stejdi.  B.  s.  v.  Tlpovaa;  Memnon, 
(97.  Phot,  Cod,  224,  c.  43),  or  irp^y  hiKwrow,  In 
the  text  of  Memnon  (HoMchel's  ed.  of  Photius)  the 
reading  is  Gierus;  but  Memnon,  both  in  this  and 
other  passages,  has  confounded  Gius  and  Gierus.  But 
it  is  remarked  that  Gius  must  either  have  still 
existed  by  the  side  of  the  new  city,  or  must  have 
recovered  its  old  name;  for  Pliny  mentions  Gius,  and 
also  Mela  (L  19),  Zoshnus  (L  35),  and  writers  of  a 
still  later  date. 

There  are  ouns  of  Gius,  with  the  ejngraph  Kiorw, 
belonging  to  the  Roman  imperial  period ;  and  there 
are  coins  of  Prusias  with  tiie  epIgrHph,  Ilpovinewy 
rwv  irpos  ^oXacroeof,  [Bryluum.]         [G.  L.] 
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GFZARI  (1^  Kl(api),  a  phice  in  Pontus,  in  the 
district  Phazemonitis,  on  the  lake  Stiphane.  It  was 
a  hill  fort,  deserted  in  Strabo*s  time,  and  there  was 
a  palace  built  near  it.  (Strab.  p.  560.)  [Sii- 
PHANE.]  [G.  L.] 

GLA'DEUS  or  GLADAUS.  [Olympia.] 
GLAMPETLA  or  LAMPETU  (AofiHr^ia,  PoL 
ap,  Steph.  B.),  a  city  of  Bruttium,  placed  Ix^  by 
Pliny  and  Mela  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
between  Blanda  and  Temesa.  The  Tab.  Pent,  places 
it  40  M.  P.  south  of  Gerillae,  and  10  N.  of  Temesa. 
Hence  its  position  has  been  fixed,  with  some  proba- 
bility, on  the  site,  or  at  least  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, of  the  modem  Amantea^  one  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  <hi  this  part  of  the  coast.  Glam- 
peda  is  moitioned  by  Livy  among  the  towns  of 
Bruttium  recovered  by  the  Roman  consul  P.  Sem- 
pronius  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (xxix.  38,  xxx. 
19);  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  few 
wfaach  still  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire, though  Pliny  caUs  it  only  "  locus  Glampetiae," 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his  time  a  municipal 
town.  (Mel.ii.4.  §9;  Plin.  ili.5.s.  10;  Tab.  Peut) 
We  leaxn  from  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  that  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name,  as  used  by  Polybius,  was 
Lampetia;  and  there  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  the 
promontoiy  called  by  Lycophron  Lampbtes  (Aofi* 
wrnif ),  was  onmected  with  it,  though  he  appears  to 
describe  it  as  the  northern  headland  of  the  Hipponian 
gulf.  There  is  in  (act  no  promontory  worthy  of  the 
name  near  Amanteaf  the  coast  being  almost  per« 
£Bctiy  straight  firom  the  mofith  of  the  river  Lao 
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(Laos)  to  the  headland  called  Capo  SuverOy  ahont 
!4  miles  Boaih  of  ^mantoa,  which  ocmstitutes  in  £ut 
the  northern  boondarj  of  the  gulf  of  Hipponiom,  and 
18  probably  the  Lampetes  of  Ljcophxon.     [£.  H.  B.] 

CLANIS  or  GLANIS  (KAxirts,  Strab.;  T)<iins, 
App.:  Chiana),  a  river  of  Etniria,  flowing  through 
the  territory  of  Glosimn,  and  fiilling  into  the  Tiber 
thaat  14  miles  below  Tuder.  It  is  mentioned  bj 
eeveral  ancient  writers  as  <md  of  the  principal  tri- 
butaries of  the  Tiber  (Strab.  v.  p.  235;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
8.  9;  Tae.  Aim,  I  79;  SiL  ItaL  yiiL  455):  bat  we 
learn  from  Tacitos  that  as  early  as  a.  d.  15,  the 
prqject  was  formed  of  toniing  aside  its  waters  into 
the  Amus.  The  Clanis  is  in  fact  the  natural  outlet 
that  drains  the  renuurkable  valley  now  called  the  VcU 
di  ChkmOj  which  extends  for  above  30  miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Areao  to  beyond  Chium,  and  is  almost  perfectly 
level,  so  that  the  waters  which  descend  into  it  from 
the  hills  on  both  sides  would  flow  indifferently  in 
either  direction.  In  ancient  times  they  appear  to 
have  held  their  course  entirely  towards  the  S.,  so 
that  Pliny  co!isiders  the  river  as  prooeedmg  from 
Arretium,  and  calls  it  '*Glanis  Airetinus:'*  it 
formed,  as  it  still  does,  a  considerable  lake  near  Cln- 
sium  (Strab.  v.  pu  226),  now  called  the  Logo  di 
Chiusiy  and  had  from  thence  a  course  of  about  30 
miles  to  the  Tiber.  But  repeated  inundations  having 
rendered  the  Vol  di  Chiana  marshy  and  unhealthy, 
its  waters  are  now  carried  off  by  artificial  channels; 
•<Mne,  as  before,  into  the  lake  of  CAtMi,  others  to 
the  N.  towards  the  Amo^  which  they  join  a  few 
miles  from  Arexeo.  The  two  arms  thus  fiurmed  are 
called  the  Chiana  Toscana  and  Chitma  Romano, 
The  latter  foils  into  a  stream  called  the  Paglia, 
about  5  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber. 
So  slight  is  the  difference  of  level,  that  it  is  even 
supposed  that  at  (Hie  time  a  part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Amus  itself  quitted  the  main  stream  near  Arre- 
tium, and  flowed  through  the  Vol  di  Chiana  to  join 
the  Tiber.  [Arnub.]  It  is,  however,  improbable 
that  this  was  the  case  in  historical  times.  (FossoniF* 
broni,  Mem.  topra  la  Vol  di  Chiana^  8vo.  1835; 
Bampoldi,  Corogr,  ddP  Italia^  vol.  i.  p.  656.) 

Appian  mentions  that  in  b.  a  62,  a  battle  was 
fought  between  Sulla  and  Oarbo,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clanis,  near  Clusium,  in  which  the  former  was  vic- 
torious (B.  C.  1.  89).  [E.H.B.] 

CLA'NIUS  (rAdKif,  Dionys. :  t7  Lagiio),  a  river  of 
Campania,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Abella, 
and  traverses  the  whole  plain  of  Campania,  falling 
into  the  sea  about  4  miles  S.  of  tiie  Vnltumus.  In 
the  early  part  of  its  course  it  flowed  by  the  town  of 
Aoenae,  which  frequoitly  suffered  sevwely  from  the 
ravsges  of  its  waters  during  floods  (vacuis  Clanius 
son  aeqnus  Acerris,  Virg.  O,  ii.  225 ;  SiL  ItaL  viii. 
537.)*  At  other  times  their  stagnation  rendered  the 
oountiy  unhealthy;  hence  in  modem  times  the  stream 
has  been  diverted  into  a  canal  or  artificial  course, 
called  U  regio  Lagno^  and  sometimes  by  corruptiaD 
VAgno.  This  is  divided  into  two  streams  near  its 
mouth,  the  one  of  which  flows  direct  into  the  sea, 
and  is  known  as  Face  dei  Lagni^  the  other  takes  a 
more  southerly  direction,  and  joins,  or  rather  forms, 
a  marshy  lake  called  the  Lago  di  Pairia  (the  ancient 
Litema  Palus),  the  outlet  of  which  into  the  sea, 
about  7  miles  S.  of  the  former  branch,  is  now  called 
the  Foce  di  FcOria,  This  is  evidently  the  same 
which  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  river  Li- 
iemus  (Liv.  zxzii.  29 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  243),  and  appears 
to  have  been  then  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  outlet 
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of  the  Clanius,  as  Strabo,  who  describes  the  coast  of 
Campania  minutely,  does  not  notice  the  latter  river. 
(Romanelli,  voL  iii.  p.  496;  Kampoildi,  Coro^.  voLL 
p.  37,  voL  iL  p.  363).  Dionyaus,  who  mentions  the 
Clanius  on  occasion  of  the  si^  of  Cumae  in  B.C.  524, 
writes  the  name  rAdtvis,  as  does  also  Lycophron,  who, 
with  his  usual  vagueness  and  inaocnxacy,  would 
seem  to  place  the  city  of  Neapolis  at  its  month 
iAhx,7\8).  [E.H.B.] 

CLANOVENTA,  in  Britain.  The  ninth  Itine- 
rary is  A  Ckmovmia  Jiediohno  M.P,  cL  Another 
reading  is  Clamovmta.  Of  the  nine  stations  herein 
given,  Mancumum,  the  seventh  on  the  Ust,  is  the 
only  one  identified  with  suffideut  safety  to  serve  as  a 
bads  of  criticism.  Mancnnium  is  ifion- Chester.  The 
direction  of  the  line  is  evidently  finom  north  to  sonth. 
This  places  Clanoventum  somewhere  en  the  Scottish 
border,  and  it  has  been  variously  identified  with 
LanK^esteTj  in  Durham,  and  with  Cochermouikf  in 
Cumberland.  [R  G.  L.  j 

CLANUDDA.    [Blaundus.] 

CLANUM,  a  place  marked  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
between  Agedincum  (Sent)  and  Augnstobona 
{TVoget\  but  the  site  is  not  determined.      [G.  L.] 

CLA'RIUS  (K\6^s),  a  small  stmun  in  Cyproa 
which  ran  near  the  town  of  Aepeia.  (Pint  SoL  26  ; 
Steph.  B.  9,  V.  AUttta.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CLARUS  (KXApos :  Eth.  KXdptoi%  a  place  in 
Ionia,  near  Colophon,  where  there  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  an  oracle  of  high  antiquity.  (Faos.  TiL 
3.  §  1.)  Claros  is  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Ho- 
meric hymns  (L  40,  viiL  5),  and  by  the  Latin  poets. 
(Ovid.  Met.  L  515;  Viig.  Aen,  iii.  359.)  There  was 
an  old  stwy  that  Calchas,  on  his  return  from  Troy, 
came  to  Claras,  and  died  of  vexation  on  finding  that 
Mopsus,  the  grandson  of  Tiresias,  was  a  better  sccr  < 
than  himself.  (Strab.  p.  642.)  When  Germanicosyjy 
was  on  his  way  to  the  East,  he  consulted  the  Clarian 
oracle,  which  foretold  his  speedy  death.  The  priest 
was  selected  from  certain  families,  and  generally 
brought  from  Miletus.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
tell  him  the  number  and  names  of  those  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle,  aa  which  he  went  into  a  cave, 
drank  of  the  water  of  the  secret  fountun,  and  then 
delivered  in  verse  an  answer  to  what  each  had  in  his 
thoughts:  his  answers,  as  usual  with  oracles,  were 
ambiguous.    (Tac.  Ann,  ii.  54;  Plin.  ii.  103.) 

Chandler  (Asia  Minor fC  31)  supposes  that  he 
discovered  the  site  of  Clarus  at  a  {dace  called  ZiUr, 
where  he  found  a  sj»ing  of  water,  with  marble  steps 
that  led  down  to  it;  and  he  considers  that  this  is  the 
sacred  fountain.  Aiatahckj  the  site  of  Ephesns, 
may  be  seen  from  this  spot,  with  the  plain  of  Ephe- 
sns and  the  town  of  Scala  Nova,  He  saw  also  a 
confused  mass  of  ruins  of  a  large  temple,  and  re- 
mains of  Christian  churches.  Pausanias,  who  wrote 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  speaks 
of  an  unfinished  temple  of  Apollo  at  Claras.  The 
French  editors  of  Chuidler  suggest  that  the  rains  at 
ZHU  may  be  those  of  Notium.  On  the  coins  of 
Clarus  from  the  time  of  Domitian  to  Gallienns,  there 
is  Apolb  Clarius  and  Diana  Claria.  [G.  L.] 

CLASTI'DIUM  (KAotfT/Siov:  Caeteggio),  a  town 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Liguria, 
about  7  miles  S.  of  the  Padua.  It  was  on  the  high 
road  frxxn  Placentia  toDertona,  about  18  miles  from 
the  latter  dty  (Strab.  ▼.  p.  217).  Its  name  Is  chiefiy 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  victory  gained  under  its 
walls  in  B.  a  222  by  Maroellus  over  the  Insnbrians 
and  their  allies  the  Gaesatae,  in  which  Ylxdomarns, 
king  of  the  latter  tribeii  ma  dain  by  the  Bomao 
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coDsnl  with  his  own  hand.  (PoL  ii.  34;  Pint  Man, 
6;  VaL  Max.  iii.  2.  §  5;  Gic  Tmc.  vr.  22.)  On 
this  oecaiion  the  GanU  had  laid  siege  to  Clastidinm, 
whieh  thus  appears  to  have  heen  iJreadj  a  place  of 
strength  and  importance.  At  the  oommenoement  of 
the  Second  Pnnic  War  it  was  selected  by  the  Romans 
as  a  fortress  in  which  they  deposited  large  stores  of 
com,  but  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  a  native  of 
Brendoriam,  betrayed  it  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal, 
who  made  it  his  place  of  arms  for  his  operatians  on 
theTrebia.  (Pol.  in.  69;  Uv.  rn.  48.)  Its  nsme 
is  afterwards  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Gispadane  Gauls  and  their 
Liguriau  allleB,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  considerable  pUces  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Liv. 
zxxiL  29,  SI.)  In  one  passage  Livy  terms  it  a 
Lignrisn  city,  bnt  it  seems  certain  that  it  was 
properly  a  Gaulish  one:  Polybius  tells  us  that  it 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  .Andri  (ii.  34),  but  this 
name  is  probably  a  corruptian  of  Anamari  or  Ananes. 
(Schweigh.  ad  loe.)  After  the  Roman  conquest  it 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  insignificance,  and  though 
noticed  by  Strabo  as  still  existing  in  his  time,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  later  writer,  uai  is  not  found  in  the 
Itineraries.  Thoe  can  however  be  no  doubt  that  the 
•modem  town  of  Casteggio  or  ChkMeggio  retains  the 
ancient  rite  as  well  as  taaon,  [£.  H.  B.] 

GLATEBNA  (KAdrcpva:  Qmiema),  a  town  of 
Gallia  Gispodana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  be- 
tween BooMNiia  and  Fonun  Gomelii.  The  Itineraries 
place  it  10  M.  P.  fimn  the  former  and  13  from  the 
latter  dty.  (lUn.  Ant.  p.  287 ;  Itln.  Hier.  p.  616 ; 
Tab.  Pent)  It  is  mentioned  in  history  during  the 
<^ieratiens  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Mutina  b.  g. 
43,  on  which  occasion  it  was  occupied  with  a  garrison 
byAntonius,  but  this  was  afterwards  expelled,  and 
•tiie  phoe  taken  by  Hirtius.  (Gic.  PhU  viii.  2,  ad 
Fam.  xiL  5.)  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  considerable  municipal  town,  snd  as 
late  as  the  4th  century  is  still  mentioned  in  the 
.Jerusalem  Itinerary  as  a  '^  dvitas."  (Strab.  v.  p.  2 16 ; 
Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  46;  Itin.  Hier.  /.  e.) 
St.  Ambrose  however  speaks  of  it  as  much  decayed 
in  his  time  (^EpuL  xxxix.  3).  The  period  of  its 
final  decline  or  destruction  is  unknown,  bnt  it  is 
almost  the  only  town  on  the  Aemilian  Way  which 
has  not  preserved  its  existence  as  such  in  modem 
times:  the  name  (slightly  altered  into  Quadema)  is 
however  retained  by  a  small  stream  which  crosses 
the  road  about  9  miles  from  Bologna,  and  an  old 
church  with  a  few  honses  adjoining  it,  about  a  mile 
to  the  N.  of  the  road,  is  still  called  Sta  Maria  di 
Quadema.  The  ancient  town  was  however  certainly 
•itnated  on  the  h^h  road.  [E.  H.  B.  J 

CLAUDA  (KAo^,  AeL  ApotL  xxvii.  >^  ; 
KAoSSof,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  11),  also  called  QgjswM 
(MeL  iL  7 ;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  now  (roeia,  i^  small 
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GLAU'DIA,  a  town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Koricum  (Plin.  iiL  27),  and  perhaps  the  same  as 
ClanidMmi  (KAavStracoy  or  VLXaMnow)  men- 
ttoned  by  Ptolemy  (u.  14.  §  3>  [L.  S.] 

GLAUDI0T0LIS(KAau8i^TOAif).  1.  Ammia^ 
BUS  (xiv.  25)  mentions  Selenda  and  Glaudiopolis  as 
dtieB  of  Gilicia,  or  of  the  oonntiy  drained  by  the  Galy- 
cadnus ;  and  GlaudiopoUa  was  a  cokmy  of  Glaudlus 
Gaesar.  It  is  descriM  by  Tbeophanes  as  situated 
in  a  plain  between  the  two  Tauri,  a  description  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  basin  of 
the  Gidycadnus.  [Giucia,  p.  617.]  Glaudiopolis 
day  therefixe  be  represented  by  Mout^  whidi  is 


higher  tip  the  valley  than  Sdenda,  and  near  the 
junction  of  the  northern  and  westem  Immches  of  the 
Galycadnns.  It  is  also  the  place  to  which  the  pass 
over  the  northern  Taurus  leads  from  Laranda. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor,  pp.  117,  319.)  PUny  (v.  24) 
mentions  a  Glaudiopolia  of  Gappadoda,  and  Ptolemy 
(v.  7)  has  a  Glaudiopolis  in  Gataonia.  Both  these 
passages  and  those  of  Ammianus  and  Theoptianes  are 
cited  by  Foibiger  to  prove  that  there  is  a  Glaudio- 
polis in  Gataonia,  though  it  is  manifest  that  the  pas- 
sage in  Ammianus  at  least  can  only  apply  to  a  town 
in  the  valley  of  the  Galycadnus  in  GiUcia  Tiadieai. 
The  two  Tauri  of  Theophanes  might  mean  the 
Tauras  and  Antitaurus.  But  Hierodes  places  Glau- 
diopolis in  Isauria,  a  description  which  cannot  apply 
to  the  Glaudiopolis  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

2.  A  town  of  the  Trocmi  m  GaUtia;  the  site  is 
unknown.    (PtoL  v.  4.) 

3.  [BlTHTNIUlf.l  [G.L.] 
GLAU'DIUS  MONS,  a  mountain  range  in  Pan- 

nonia,  the  eastern  slope  of  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  Taurisd,  and  the  westem  slope  by  the  Scor^sd. 
(Plin.  iii.  28.)  This  range  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  mountains  near  Warasdin  on  the  river 
Drave.  fL.  S.] 

GLAUDI'VIUM.    [Glaudia.] 

GLAUSENTUM,  in  Britain,  the  first  station  of 
the  seventh  Itinerary  between  Regnum  and  Londi- 
nium,  distant  from  l£e  former  20  miles.  Ten  miles 
beyond  Glausentnm  lay  Vmta  Belgarum  bs  Win^ 
chaster.  This  places  Glausentum  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  SouthampioHy  and  it  has  been  identified  with 
that  town  and  also  with  Bishop's  Waltham,  [R.G.L.] 

GLAU'SULA.    [Barbama.] 

GLAUTINA'TII  (KXauru^uu),  a  Vjnddidan 
tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  206),  and  apparently 
the  same  as  the  CaUnates  in  the  inscription  in  Pliny 
(iii.  24).  [L.  &] 

GLAVENNA,-  a  town  of  Rhaetia,  but  on  the 
Italian  ride  of  the  Alps,  still  called  Chiavama,  was 
rituated  about  10  miles  finom  the  head  of  the  Lacus 
Larins,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  which  led  from  thence 
over  the  SpiSgen,  The  andent  name  of  this  pass  is 
not  preserved  to  us,  but  we  leam  from  the  Itinera- 
ries that  it  was  f^uented  in  andent  times:  as  well 
as  another,  which  separated  from  it  at  Glavenna,  and 
led  by  a  more  circuitous  route  over  the  Mt,  S^thner 
to  Guiia  (Cotre),  where  it  rejdned  Hie  preceding 
road.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  277, 278 ;  Tab.  Pent;  P.  Diac. 
vL  29.)  It  was  by  one  or  other  of  these  passes  that 
Stilicho  crossed  the  Alps  in  mid- winter,  an  expldt 
celebrated  by  Glaudian.  (de  B.  GeL  320^--358.) 
Glavenna  probably  derived  some  importance  from  its 
porition  at  the  junction  of  these  two  passes :  as  does 
the  modem  town  of  Chiaioemia,  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  surrounding  district  [E.  H.  B.] 

GLAZOHENAE  (KAaCoAMva/:  Eth,  KAoCoft^ 


island  off  the  SW.  coast  of  Gretei  CztmJiA,  ''^  '  iWi  Vios:  Keluman),  one  of  the  cities  of  Ionia.    Strabo 


(p.  644)  fixes  its  porition  within  certain  limits  ac- 
curatdy  enough.  Glazomoiae  occupied  the  northern 
ride  of  an  isthmus,  of  which  the  Tdi  had  the  southern 
part;  and  this  isthmus  is  the  neck  of  land  that  con- 
nects the  peninsula  on  which  Eiythrae  stands  with 
the  mainknd.  The  Glazcmenii  had  the  Smymari 
for  their  ndghboaxs  on  the  east,  snd  the  Eiythrad  on 
the  west;  and  on  the  west  ride,  at  the  print  where 
the  isthmus  commenced,  there  was  a  rugged  spot 
which  was  the  boundary  of  the  territories  of  Erythrae 
and  Glazomenae.  Between  Erythrae,  which  was  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  ani  this  mgged 
boundary  was  the  promontory  of  Mimas,  a  mountain 
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iwrerad  with  tanttt.    Clan  npco  the  boamWf 
*  pliM  isUtd  Cfaftrisin,  u  it  ia  in  Stnbo'a  text, 
which,  be  iai7»,  wis  the  original  irita  of  CUmaMiwe: 
and  not  Id  it  wta  ths  citj'  of  ClaBnnniaa, 
aiiated  in  hia  time,  with  eight  arnall  inlaada  m  fnmt 
of  it,  which  wera  cnllJTited.     Plinj  (v.  31)  nai 
namemu  islanda  in  this  part,  and  Thni^didca  (i 
3 1 )  msntiona  thrsa,  which  arc  in  Plin j'l  list,  Pek, 
DiTmnsaa,  and  Manlhoiaa.    CbmaAltr  (Aiia  Mmor, 
c  S4)  could  onlj  coont  aii,  and  all  DiicultiTat«d. 
Thia  name  GhjtriuEn  ia  not  mendonsd  bj  anj  writer 
axrap*  Stnbo,  but  it  ia  eridmll;  the  place  which 
StephanDB  (t.  v.  Xirtir)  caUa  CfajtoiD ;  and  AriatoUe 
(Pol.  ».  S)  Chytnini. 

Claioinenaa  waa  on  the  eonth  aide  of  tba  baj  of 
Smf  rna,  as  Stnbo'a  dascriplioa  abowi.  The  ongitud 
aettlantnt  «u  ou  the  mainland,  bnt  the  peoplo 
thnxigh  f«r  of  the  Peniana  paaeed  cna  to  Ai  itUiid 
(Paua.  vii.  3.  S  8).  Alexander,  aa  Pauaaniaa  aafa, 
inltndMl  to  nius  Cluomenaa  a  peninaola  hj  nnitijig 
it  to  tha  nuuubuid  bj  >  caoaewaj.  It  appcaia  that 
thia  waa  done,  for  Chandler  found  near  Vourla,  on 
tha  eoalh  eide  of  the  haj  of  Smjrna,  a  cauaewa; 
■boot  a  qnartar  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  aboat  30  ft. 
wide,  which  connected  tha  mainland  with  a  small 
iaiand.  He  nlimated  the  length  of  the  ialaod  at  a 
mile,  and  the  breadth  at  a  qnarter  of  a  mile.  The 
town  waa  small,  and  the  port  waa  to  the  NNW. 
time  the  >«  Chandler  found  tiacea  of  the  walla,  and 

this  that  the  tit«  of  Cluomeaae  muat  haia  been 
TCTT  oonlracted,  and  the  citj  inoonBdemble. 

Cliuotnenae,  it  is  laid,  did  not  eiiet  befcn  tbe 
lonians  gettlid  in  Asia.  The  gTeater  part  of  the  fint 
Bsttlora  were  not  Irauana,  bat  people  from  Cleonae 
and  Phliua,  who  left  IhoM  dtiea  when  the  Dmiana 
came  into  the  Pelaponneeoa.  Th«M  emi^cranta  Scat 
occapied  ■  pUce  in  the  territor;  of  CotophiHi,  named 
Sc^ppium  or  Schjjiiia  (Staph,  t.  e.  Xcv^),  and 
Snallj  the;  remand  to  the  place  called  Claninienaa 
(Pane.  TiL  3.  g  B).  Thia  old  town  wu  m  the 
maiiiLind,  and  it  aacceaefallj  reaistad  the  attacke  of 
Aljattes  king  (f  Ljdia  (Uend.  L  16).  The  enter- 
priee  of  the  people  is  shown  bf  an  corlj  attempt  to 
odoniae  Abdera  in  Thrace,  and  bf  their  tnds  with 
Eg7pt  (Herod.  I  168,  ii.  178).  In  the  time  of 
Cioesna  the  Ctazomenii  had  a  traatnrr  at  Delphi 
(i.  51).  Heiodotna  enomaratea  Claiomenae  among 
the  eUtea  of  Ionia  that  wee  on  Che  mainland,  [or 
the  onlj  inanlar  aUtea  which  bo  iuim«  are,  Chioa 
and  Samoa ;  and  jet  ths  citj  of  CUiotoenae  waa  on 
the  ieland  m  his  time.  Bat  aa  the  teirilory  of  the 
Claiomenii  waa  on  the  mainLand,  and  the  dtj  waa 
merelj  their  eOonghold  on  a  email  ialaod  close  to 
the  main,  it  conld  not  be  proparlj  called  an  inanlar 
stale  like  Chios  and  Samoe  (Herod.  L  US).  Obines 
the  Fenian  took  Chtumonae  soon  aAer  the  com- 
menosment  of  tbe  Ionian  nrolt  (Herod,  t.  133) 
and  we  mnat  lappoae  tb*t  the  dt^  at  that  time  waa 
on  the  island. 

ClaiomeEse  became  ■  dependencj  of  Athena,  bnt 
after  the  losses  of  tbe  Atheisms  in  ^dl  J,  it  nrolled 
with  Chios  and  Errthrae.  The  Clazomenii  at  the 
same  time  began  to  fiutifj  Potichne  on  the  main  as 
■  place  of  refuge,  if  it  ehoald  be  neceaaai?.  The 
Athsniana  took  Policbne,  and  removed  the  people 
back  to  ths  island,  except  those  who  had  been  most 
sctiie  in  the  rerolt;  and  Ihcjr  wBit  off  to  a  place 
c^led  Dapbniu  (Thoc  Till  14,  33).  Clazomenae 
was  now  agun  in  alliance  with  or  dependence  on 
Athena;  bnC  AsQocfaus  the  Lacedasmoiian  com- 


mander niinng  aoon  after  h*de  those  wbo  ir'eie  it 
the  Athenian  partj,  ranore  from  Cteaaatnae  t« 
Daphnns,  which  thsf  iriiued  to  do,  and  Astrcdin* 
tailed  in  tha  sttack  ^at  hs  made  m  Claunwoiw, 
though  it  was  unwilled  (Thoc.  TiiL  31>  Sana 
critics  hare  argued  that  Polichue  is  not  tbe  name  •£ 
■  fltue,  and  that  it  it  Dapbnuai  bat  Ihia  does  not 
appear  to  be  BO.  XBii(9h(n(if<UT.l.  |S8)apeBks 
of  Clanraienas  as  an  iidand  even  aftd  tbe  clw  at 
the  PalopoDneeian  War,  and  thia  ia  ceosistent  wiik 
the  BI017  in  Pausanias.  Ths  walls  of  the  city  IB«J 
have  been  built  after  the  constnctiiii  cf  the  cauacwaj, 
for  Thucjdides  apaks  of  Clazomenae  aa  unwaOed. 
Stephanas  (t,v,/i^iafnn),in  theanthori^of  Ephonia, 
namea  Lara[siu  as  a  put  cf  the  lerrilcr)'  of  daio- 
menae.  Strabo  (p.  646)  alao  gpiaka  of  a  tonple  of 
Apollo,  and  wann  springs  between  Clazomviae  and 
the  baj  of  &mjma,  and  he  appears  to  place  tbean  im 
the  terrilorj  of  Chuomenas.  These  are  the  spiiags 
(Xo^^)  meatiooed  bj  Paasani«i  (viL  S.  $  11);  and 
those  which  Chandler  visitad  on  the  nxd  frga  ?■)■  nii 
to  Vourla,  a  place  which  is  net  far  fhan  the  aile  tl 
Claiomenas.  Hs  fonnd  the  heU  of  Ihs  water  "  IB 
the  (em"  lobs  1 50  d^reea  (of  Fabrenbat). 

When  ths  Romana  settled  the  aflain  of  thia  part 
of  Asia  sfbr  thdr  treatx  with  Antiochiu  (B.C1S8X 
they  made  tbe  Claiomeuii  "  immnnea"  (V  tai-frve, 
the  iitand  DiTmnsss.  one  <^  the  et 
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lii.  39!  Pdrb.  jiu.  27).  At  the  Htm 
when  L.  Sulla  was  in  Asia,  atW  bringing  Hilhridates 
to  terms  (b.  c  84),  Claiomenae  and  other  ]daces  on 
thia  oiHt  were  plundeivd  bj  the  pralea  who  infeited 
the  Aegean  Mm.  (Applao,  JfitftrtEf.  63.)  C 
waa  induded  in  the  Boman  province  of  ' 

{i  ^aixis),  wbo  was  one  of  the  masUus 
and  the  dramatist  Euripidea.-  Hamilton  (^Reuardkea^ 
ifc  Tol.  ii.  [b  9)  obtuned  a  few  coins  <rf  Clsiomgnas 
atAiln' (Erjthrae),  andacDoidinglrnot  bifimoitlis 
sits  of  the  phu»  to  whioh  Ihej  helooged.      [G.  L-J 


CL.EANDR1A.    fRnoDtje.] 

CLEIDES  (KAtlJii),  a  group  of  anuU  ItUnda 

nich  laj  off  the  SK,  eitrsmitr  of  CjpniB. 
(^nb.xiv.  P.6S2.)  Thej  were  four  in  number 
V.  31  ;  comp.  AmttnL  Grarc  ed.  Jacoho, 
i.  p.  45).  Tha  name  of  Ihess  islands  hss  lien 
transferred  to  the  Cape  (Herod.,  t.  108),  which 
PUnj  ([.  e.)  calla  Dmaretnm,  and  Ptolemy  (t.  14. 
g  a)  BooeuRA  (Palat.  KAtlSts).     Stnbo  don  not 

this  headland,  but  observes  that  above  il  wm 

untaiu  named  Oljmpue,  with  a  lampls  odd- 
■ecrated  to  Aphrodite  Acntea  fran  which  vroon 
were  excluded  (camp.  Claod.  de  N^t  Bomor.^ 
Jfor.  49).  It  il  now  called  &■»;  iiwfrva.  Thnk 
an  autonomoue  eda  with  the  epigraph  of  CleidcK 
(Eclthel,  vol.  lii.  p.  88 ;  Engel,  Ksproi,  vd.  i.  p.  885 
Pooocke,  r™.  Tol.  iL  p.  319.)  [£.8.  J.]    ■ 

CLEITOR  (KAalTwp ;  Ohtorinm,  PMn.  iv.  G.  k 
10)  EA.  KAMTi^iei),  a  Iswn  in  Arcadia,  tha  nam 


dLEiToa 

llf  which  ia  derired  bj  MttUer,  from  its  being  rittuted 
in  an  enclosed  plain  (from  kAc^),  while  oUiers  con- 
nect it  with  CUvia  and  Glusium.  (MfiUer,  DorianSf 
▼oLiL  p.444,  transl.;  Lobeck,  J^Aemot.  293.)  It 
possessed  a  small  territory  called  Cleitoria  (KAct- 
rppioy  Polyb.  It.  10.  §  6),  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the 
territory  of  Phenens,  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Psophis, 
on  the  N.  by  that  of  Cynaetha  and  Achaia,  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  territorieB  of  Caphyse,  Tripolis,  and 
Thelposa.  The  lofty  Aroanian  moontains  formed 
the  NE.  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Cleitor,  sepa- 
rating it  firom  that  of  Pheneus.  In  these  mountains 
the  river  Aroanios  (^Katxdnd)  risesi  which  flowed 
throogh  the  territory  of  Cleitor  from  N.  to  &,  and 
falls  into  the  Ladon  near  the  sources  of  the  latter. 
The  valley  of  this  river  opens  out  into  two  plains. 
In  the  upper  pfaun,  now  called  the  plain  of  Sudhendj 
was  situated  Lusi,  at  one  time  an  independent  town, 
but  at  a  later  period  a  dependency  of  Cleitor.  [Lusl] 
In  the  lower  plain,  now  called  the  plain  of  Katzdna, 
or  Katzdnet,  was  the  town  of  Cleitor  itaeUL 

Besides  the  valley  of  the  Aroanius,  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Ladon  also  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Cleitor. 
The  Ladon  rose  in  this  district,  and  flowed  through 
the  southern  part  of  it  m  a  south-westerly  direction. 
The  road  from  Caphyae  to  Psophis  passed  through 
the  Cleitoria,  and  was  traversed  by  Pausanias  (viii. 
23.  §§  8,  9).  At  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from 
Caphyae  was  Nasi,  in  the  territoiy  of  the  latter  city; 
and  50  stadia  beyond,  the  road  crossed  the  Ladon, 
but  Pausanias  does  not  mention  where  the  territory 
of  Gkitor  began.  The  road  then  entered  a  forest  oS 
oain  called  Soron,  and  passed  through  Azgeathae, 
Lycnntes,  and  Sootane,  till  it  arrived  at  the  ruins  of 
FtoB,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  forest,  and  not  hr 
from  Seirae,  which  was  distant  30  stadia  from  Pso- 
phis,  and  was  the  boundary  between  the  Cleitorii 
and  Psophidii.  There  are  still  some  remams  of  this 
ibreet,  which,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  contained 
bean  and  wild  boars.  The  position  of  these  places  is 
uncertain;  though  Leake  attempts  to  identify  some 
of  them.  (Pelcponnetiaoa,  p.  221.)  Pans  is  also 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (Ilalov,  or  IltiyDv  w^Ais,  vL 
127),  who  speaks  of  it  as  a  town  of  Azania. 

Cldtor  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  pbin  of 
Kdizana,  upon  a  hill  .of  moderate  height  between 
two  rivulets.  The  more  important  of  these  streams, 
mnning  S.  of  the  town,  was  also  called  Cleitor,  now 
Klitora,  The  other  stream,  now  called  the  river  of 
Kamesi,  rises  in  the  district  of  Lusi,  and  faUs  into 
the  Kliiora  just  beyond  the  remains  of  the  andent 
city.  The  Cleitor,  after  flowing  rapidly  through  the 
plain,  fiUls  into  the  Aroanins,  at  the  distance  of 
seven  stadia  from  the  city  of  Cleitor,  according  to 
Paosanias;  but  the  real  distance  is  at  least  double. 
(Paus.  viii.  21.  §  1;  '^rapidus  CUtor,"  Stat  Theb. 
iv.289;  Athen.v.  iii.  p.331,  d.;icA«Ttfcy  C6»pir9Ta- 
/ahs  'AfMroSJof,  Uesych.)  A  little  north  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  Cleltar  with  the  Aroanins  is  the 
Kalyviaof'  Mdzi  upon  a  gentle  elevation,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  Dodwell  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  Doric  temple. 

Cleitor  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  hero  of 
the  same  name,  the  son  of  the  Arcadian  king  Azan. 
(Pans.  viii.  4.  §  5,  viiL  21.  §  3.)  The  Cleitoria 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  Azanian  district. 
The  Cleitorian  fountain,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Aunia;  and  the  Aroanian  mountains,  on  the  sum- 
mits of  which  the  daughters  of  Proetus  wandered  in 
their-  madness,  ara  called  the  AMnian  monntains. 
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(Endoms,  c^  Siq^h,  s.  v.  *A(wia.)  The  Cleitorians 
were  renowned  among  the  Peloponnesiatts  for  their 
love  of  liberty  (r6  KAciro^r  ^<AffXctf9cpo9  vol 
y€inmw)j  of  which  an  instance  is  cited  even  from 
the  mythical  times,  in  the  brave  resistance  they 
oflered  to  Sous,  king  of  Sparta.  (Plut  L^  2, 
Apophth,  p.  234.)  Their  power  was  increased  by 
the  conquest  of  Lusi,  Paus,  and  other  towns  in  their 
neighbourhood.  In  commemoration  of  these  con- 
quests they  dedicated  at  Olympia  a  brazen  statue  of 
Zeus,  18  feet  in  height,  which  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  has  preserved  the  Inscription 
upon  it  (Paus.  v.  23.  §  7.)  Cleitor  seems  to  have 
occujHed  an  important  position  among  the  Arcadian 
cities.  In  ihe  Theban  war  it  carried  on  hostilities 
agamst  Orchomenus.  (Xen.  Hell,  v.  4.  §  36.)  In 
the  Social  War  it  belonged  to  the  Achaean  League, 
and  bravely  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  Aetolians, 
who  attempted  to  scale  the  walls.  (Polyb.  iv.  18, 1 9, 
is.  38.).  It  was  sometimes  used  as  the  plaos  of 
meeting  of  the  Achaean  League.  (Polyb.  zxiii.  5; 
Liv.  zzziz.  5.)  Strabo  (viii.  p.  388)  mentions  Clei- 
tor among  the  Aroadian  towns  destroyed  in  his  time, 
or  of  which  scarcely  any  traces  existed;  but  this  ia 
not  correct,  since  it  was  not  only  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  but  it  continued  to  coin  money  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus. 

Pausanias  gives  only  a  brief  description  of  Cleitor. 
He  says  that  its  three  principal  temples  wa«  those 
of  Demeter,  Asclepius,  and  Eileithyia;  that  at  the 
distance  of  four  stadia  from  the  city  the  Cleitoriana 
possessed  a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  whom  they  called 
the  great  gods;  and  that  further  on  the  summit  of 
a  mountain,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  the 
city,  there  was  a  temple  of  Athena  Coria.  (Pans, 
viii  21.  §  3.)  The  ruins  of  Cleitor  are  now  called 
PalMpoUy  distant  about  three  miles  fnun  a  village 
which  still  bean  the  name  of  the  ancient  town.  It 
would  seem,  as  Leake  remarks,  that  the  river,  having 
preserved  its  name  after  the  city  had  ceased  to  exist, 
at  length  gave  that  name  to  a  village  built  at  its 
sources.  The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be 
traced  in  nearly  their  fuU  extent  "Diey  inclose  an 
irregular  oblong  space,  not  more  than  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference; they  were  about  1.5  feet  in  thickness,  and 
were  fortified  with  towers.  But  the  space  inclosed  by 
these  walls  seems  to  have  been  properly  the  acn^lu 
of  the  ancient  city,  since  the  whole  plain  between  the 
river  of  Ktitora  and  the  river  of  Kameti  is  covered 
with  stones  and  pottery,  mixed  with  quadrangular 
blocks  and  remains  of  columns.  There  are  remains 
of  a  theatre  towards  the  western  end  of  the  lull. 

In  the  territory  oS  Cleitor  was  a  celebrated  foun- 
tain, of  which  those  who  drank  lost  for  ever  their 
taste  for  wine: 

*'  Clitorio  qnicunque  sitim  de  fonte  levant, 
Vina  fugit:  gaudetque  meris  abstemios  undis.** 

(Ov.  Met.  XV.  322;  comp.  Phylarch.  ap.  Athen.  ii. 
p.  43;  Vitruv.  viii.  3;  Plin.  xxzL  2.  s.  13.)  A 
spring  of  water,  gushing  forth  from  the  hill  on  which 
the  ruins  stand,  b  usually  supposed  to  be  this  mira- 
culous fountMu;  but  Curtius  places  it  in  the  terri- 
t<»y  of  Lusi,  because  it  is  said  to  have  been  situated 
upon  the  confines  of  the  Cleitoria,  and  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  purification  of  the  daughtons 
of  Proetus  by  Melampus,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  LusL  (ZlruTKtd  wi|7^  Topit  rati  KAciro- 
piois,  Hesych. ;  situated  Ay*  iaxoriiis  KktlropoSf 
Vitruv.  2.C.;  4y  KKtlropi  in  Phylaroh.  ap.  Athen. 
2.  c,  is  to  be  undentood  of  the  territory.)    [|iUai.] 
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Another  niaiTal  in  the  territoiy  of  Cleitor  wag 
the  singing  fish  of  the  river  Aroanius.  These  fish, 
which  were  called  voiic<A(ai,  were  said  to  sing  like 
thrushes.  Paosamas  relates  (viii.21 .  §2)  that  he  had 
seen  these  fish  canght;  hat  that  he  had  never  heard 
them  sing,  although  he  had  remained  for  that  purpose 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  till  sunset,  when  they  were 
supposed  to  be  most  vocal.  These  singing  fish  are 
also  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  and  Pliny.  The  fionner 
writer  cites  three  authorities  in  proof  of  their  exist- 
ence, of  whom  Philostephanoe  placed  them  on  the 
Ladon,  Mnaseas  in  the  Cleitor,  and  the  Peripatetic 
Glearchus  in  the  Pheneatio  Aroamos.  (AthoL  viii. 
pp^  331,  332.)  Pliny  improperly  identifies  them 
with  the  exoooetna  or  adonis,  which  was  a  sesrfisb. 
(Plin.  iz.  19.)  The  muctXia  was  probably  traat, 
and  was  so  called  from  its  spotted  and  many-colonied 
scales.  The  trout  of  the  Aroanius  are  described  by 
Dodwell  as  **  of  a  fine  bright  colour,  and  beautafhiiy 
variegated."  (Dodwell,  CUuncal  Tbtr,  voL  u.  p. 
442;  Leake,  JbToreo,  vol.  ii.  p.  257,  seq.;  Boblaye, 
JSecAercAes,  &c.  p.  156 ;  Curtios,  Pdopotmmae<i^ 
p.  374,  seq.) 

CLEO^NAE  (KXcoimU:  EOl  KXcMnubf).  1.  A 
city  in  Peloponnesus,  described  by  writers  of  the 
Boman  period  as  a  city  of  Aigdiis,  bat  never  included 
in  the  Aigeia  or  territory  of  Argos,  in  the  flourishing 
■period  of  Greek  histoiy.  Cleonae  was  situated  on 
the  rosd  from  Argos  to  Corinth,  at  the  distance  of  120 
stadia  from  the  former  dty,  and  80  stadia  from  the 
latter.  (Stnib.viii.p.377.)  The  narrow  pass  through 
the  moontidns,  called  Tretos,  leading  firom  Argos  to 
Cleonae,  is  described  elsewhere  [p.  201 , a.] .  Cleonae 
stood  in  a  small  plain  upon  a  river  flowing  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf  a  little  westwazd  of  Lechaeum. 
This  river  is  now  called  Longo :  its  ancient  name 
appears  to  have  been  Langeia  (Stat  Tlub,  iv.  51 ; 
Ledce,J^ibpoimeMcu»,  p.  391).  In  itsterritoiywas 
Mt  Apesas,  nowcalled/\Ua,connectedwith  theAero- 
-Corinthusbya  rugged  range  of  hills.  BothStraboand 
Plansanias  describe  Cleonae  as  a  small  pUoe;  and  the 
former  writer,  who  saw  it  from  the  Acrooorinthns,  says 
that  it  is  situated  upon  a  hill  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  buildings,  and  well  walled,  so  as  to  deserve  the 
epithet  given  to  it  by  Homer  (JL  ii.  570):-»^0rri- 
/i^rot  KAcMvetf .  Statins  also  qieaks  of  "  ingoiti 
tuiritae  mole  deonae."  (rM.iv.47.)  The  exist- 
ing ruins,  though  scanty,  justify  these  descriiitions. 
Tbey  are  found  at  a  hamlet  still  caQed  Kkmu^  not 
far  firom  the  village  KurM,  According  to  Dod- 
well, they  occupy  *'  a  ciroular  and  insulated  hill, 
which  seems  to  have  been  completely  covered  with 
buildings.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  are  six  ancient 
terrace  waUs  rising  one  above  another,  on  which  the 
bouses  and  streets  are  situated." 

Cleonae  possessed  only  a  small  territory.  It  do* 
rived  its  chief  importance  from  the  Nemean  games 
being  celebrated  in  its  territory,  in  the  grove  of  Ne- 
mea,  between  Cleonae  and  Phlius.  [Nemba.] 
Hoice  the  festival  is  called  by  Pindar  ityiw  KXc*- 
waibs  (^yem,  iv.  27).  Hercules  is  said  to  have  slain 
Eurytus  and  Cteatus,  the  sons  of  Actor,  near  Cleo- 
nae; and  Diodoms  mentions  a  temple  of  Hercules 
erected  in  the  ndghbourfaood  of  the  dty  in  memory 
of  that  event  (PHus.  v.  2.  §  1,  seq.;  Pind.  OL  x. 
36;  Died.  iv.  33.) 

Cleonae  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  either 
from  Cleones,  the  son  of  Pelops,  or  from  Cleone,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.  (Pans.  ii.  1 5.  §  1.) 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  whereupon  some  dT 
its  inhabitanfai,  together  with  those  of  the  ntigh- 
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bonring  town  of  Phlius,  are  said  to  have  foovM 
Clazomenae  in  Asia  Minor.  (Pans.  viL  3.  §  9.)  In 
the  Dorian  conquest,  Cleonae  formed  part  of  the  let 
of  Temenus,  and  in  early  times  was  one  of  the  coo- 
foderated  allies  or  subordinates  of  Aigos.  (Grote, 
History  of  Greece,  Yoi'±  p.417.)  Indeed  in  the 
historical  period,  Cleonae  was  for  the  most  part  doeclj 
connected  with  Aigos.  Afbsr  the  Peisian  wan,  the 
Cleonaeans  assisted  the  Aigives  in  subduing  Hyoenae 
(Strab.  viii.  pu377);  and  thev  fought  as  the  al&s 
of  Argos  at  the  battle  of  MantSieia,  B.C.  418. 
(Thnc.  V.  67.)  Of  their  subsequent  history  nothini^ 
is  known,  though  their  city  is  ooeasionaUy  mentaonad 
down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  (Xcn.  AJLviLS.  §  15; 
Polyb.  iL  52;  Liv.  xxxiiL  14,  xxxiv.  25;  Or.  MeL 
vi417;  Pans.iL  15;  Plin.  iv.  6.S.10:  PtoL  in. 
16.  §  20;  Dodwell,  Chteiad  7\wr,  veL  iL  pi  206; 
Leake,  Morea,  voL  iiL  p.  324,  seq. ;  BoUaye,  Me- 
ohtrcket,  &c.,  p.  41.) 
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2.  A  town  of  Chalddice,  m  Macedonia,  mtimlbti 
sn  the  peninsnla  of  Mt  Athos,  and  probably  on  the 
western  coast,  south  of  Thyasua.  (Herod.  viL  22; 
Thnc.  iv.  109;  Scyhuc,  p.26;  Strah.  viL  p.3Sl ; 
MeU,  u.  2;  Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17;  Leake,  Nariktm 
Greece,  vd.  iii.  p.  149,  seq.) 

3.  A  town  of  Phods.     [Htamfous.! 
CLEOPATRIS.    [Abbdiob,  No.  1.] 
CLEPSYDRA  PONS.     [ATHnrAS,  p.  286.1 
CLEVUM.    [Glbva.] 

CLIMAX  OiKlfu^,  steps,  or  a  hdder),  a  uma 
equivalent  to  the  French  EekeUe  and  Italian  SmAl 
It  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  signify  a  nanow  and 
difficult  pass. 

1.  On  the  east  coast  of  Lycaa  the  range  of  Tamus 
comes  dose  upon  the  sea,  and  in  the  part  between 
Phasdis  and  Olbia  the  pass  is  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  (Strah.  p.  666.)  Strabo  da- 
scribes  it  accurately:  " about  Phasdis  is  the  naiiow 
pass  on  the  coast  through  which  Alexander  led  bb 
army;  a  mountain  called  Climax  hangs  ofrcr  the 
Pamphyhan  sea,  leaving  a  narrow  passi^  slMig  the 
beach,  which  is  bare  when  there  is  no  wind,  and 
passable  for  trevellen;  but  when  the  sea  b  swolkn, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  covered  by  the  waves;  tfao 
road  over  the  mountain  is  drcnitous  aad  steep,  and 
people  use  the  sea-road  in  fine  weather.  Alexander 
happened  to  be  here  in  the  winter  season,  and, 
trusting  to  his  fortune,  he  set  ont  before  the  waten 
bad  abated,  and  acooidingly  it  happened  that  the 
men  had  to  nmrch  all  d^  in  the  water,  up  to  the 
middle."  Arrian  (jlfMi6.  L  26)  says  that  Alexander 
made  the  passage  eadly,  in  consequence  of  the  north 
wind  having  blown  bade  the  water  which  the  south 
wind  had  brought  upon  the  coast  He  does  not 
give  a^  name  to  the  past.  Mount  Climax  ia  that 
part  of  the  coast  which  fonte  the  eastern  limit  of 
Lyda,  and  the  west  dde  of  the  bay  of  AtkUia. 
Beaufort  diserves {KaratnaaUa,  pL  1 16) :  ''the road 
along  the  coast  is,  however,  intemipted  in  soine 
places  by  projecting  diffii,  which  would  have  beoi 
difficult  to  surmount,  but  round  which  the  men 
oould  readilj  pass  by  wading  through  the  watob* 
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He  obflorea  that  Arriao  ^  ascribeB  the  reflux  of  the 
•ea  to  its  trae  cause,  the  inflaenoe  of  the  wind." 
Alexander  himself,  in  his  letters,  which  Platarch 
refers  to  {Alex,  c.  17),  simply  states  the  fact  of  his 
passing  bj  the  Climax;  but  it  became  a  fine  subject 
for  embellishment  in  the  hands  of  manj  of  the  his- 
torians, who  describe  the  sea  as  making  way  for  the 
conquerar. 

S.  Poljbios  (v.  72)  speaks  of  the  narrow  defiles 
aboat  the  so-called  Clinux  (rV  itaXavfUyriv  kKI- 
/Muca),  and  he  says  that  one  of  the  defiles  leads  to 
Saponla.  It  seems  that  the  name  Climax  extended 
fixxn  the  mountains  on  the  Lydan  coast  northward 
into  the  interior,  and  that  the  range  which  formed 
A  boondaiy  between  Milyas  and  Pamphylia  and 
Pisidia  was  nsmed  ClinuuL  Saporda  was  one  of 
•the  passes  that  led  over  this  nmge  from  Milyas  into 
Pisidia*  Garsyeris  (Polyb.  ▼.  72)  led  his  troops 
from  Milyas  by  a  pass  in  the  Climax  to  Perge. 
When  Alexander  led  his  men  along  the  beach  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains  from  Phaselis,  he  sent  a  part 
of  the  army  by  an  inland  route  over  the  hills  to 
Perge.  This  route  was  not  so  far  north  as  that  by 
which  Garsyeris  reached  t*w  same  place.  Arrian 
obsenres  that  the  Thradans  had  made  a  road  over 
the  hills  for  Alexander's  troops,  which  shows  that 
though  there  was  then  no  road  in  that  part,  it  was 
fHMsible  to  make  one. 

3.  Climax  b  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  oosst  of 
Paphlagonia  between  Cytorus  and  Cape  Carsmbis. 
Mareian  {PeripL  p.  71)  places  it  50  stadia  east  of 
Crobialos.  Ptolemy  (t.  4)  mentions  it  in  his  Ga- 
iatia,  and  it  is  the  first  pJaoe  after  Cytorus  which 
he  meotioas  on  this  coast  [G.  LJ 

CLIMAX,  in  the  Argeia.     [Aboob,  p.  201.] 

CLIMAX  MONS  (KX(^  Spos,  Ptol.),  a  moun- 
tain of  Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  as  a  landmark  se> 
veial  times  in  Ptolemy's  description  of  the  oountxy 
(▼L  7).  Niebuhr  identifies  it  with  Anndro,  or  JVo- 
kil  SmmAra^  the  laigest  and  highest  mountain  tra- 
versed by  him  in  Yemen,  (fitter^,  <fe  VArdbUy  vol. 
iiL  p.  207.)  This  is  confirmed  by  Forster  {Arabia^ 
vol.  L  p.  94,  voL  ii.  pi  270),  who  suggests  that  its 
Greek  name,  neariy  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
Arabic  NakU^  may  be  derived  from  the  flights  of 
steps,  scooped  in  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains,  by 
which,  according  to  Niebuhr,  tiie  roads  ascend  the 
steep  hills  of  the  DJebal  (1  &  n.*).  [G.  W.] 

CLIMBE£BIS  or  CLIMBERBUM,  a  town  of  the 
Ausci,  an  Aquitanian  people,  afterwards  Augusta. 
[AuouCTA.]  Vossius  says  (Meh^  iiL  2)  that  the 
leadmg  of  ail  the  MSS.  is  fttmt  ftemim,  except  one 
Vatacaa  MS.  which  has  Climbermm.  He  sdds 
that  the  reading  of  the  Table  is  Clibemun,  and 
D'AnviHe  also  says  that  it  is  Cliberre.  But  Walck- 
enaer  observes  that  in  the  good  edition  of  the  Table 
by  Von  Scheyb  the  name  is  Eliberre.  In  the  Anto- 
ntne  Itin.  it  is  Climbermm.  The  terminatian  herre 
is  Basque,  and  is  said  to  mean  **  new;'^  and  trwa  is 
said  to  mean  **  town.'  It  is  doubtful  if  Climberris 
is  the  true  form.  There  is  a  town  and  river  Illiberris 
between  Busdno  and  the  Pyrenaeum  Prooiontorinm; 
and  this  may  be  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  chief 
town  of  the  Ansa.  [G.  L.] 

CLITA£  (KAffcroOt  *  phu»  m  the  interior  of 
Bithynia,  mentioDsd  by  Ptokmy  (v.  1),  east  of  the 
Pailiienius.    The  site  is  unknown.         [G.  L.] 

CLITAE,  a  Cilidan  people  who  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (iimi.  vL  41)  as  subjects  of  a  Cappa- 
dodan  Archelatts,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  This 
4^nhatuB  appean  to  have  been  a  kii^  of  Gilida 
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Trachea,  certainly  not  the  last  king  of  Cappadodi^ 
for  he  was  dead  before  the  time  to  which  Tadtns 
refers  in  the  passage  cited  above.  [Cappadocia, 
p.  507.]  The  Clitae  refused  to  submit  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Roman  census,  and  to  pay  taxes,  and 
retired  to  the  heights  of  Taurus.  There  they  soe- 
cessiully  resisted  the  king,  until  M.  Trebellins  was 
sent  by  VlteUins,  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  blockaded 
them  in  their  hiU  forts,  Cadra  and  Davara,  and 
compelled  them  to  surrender.  In  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius the  Clitae  again  fortified  themselves  on  the 
mountains,  under  a  leader  Trosobores,  whence  they 
descended  to  the  coast  and  the  towns,  plundering 
the  cultivators,  townspeople,  shipmasters,  and  mer- 
chants. They  besieged  the  town  of  Anemnrinm, 
a  place  probably  near  the  promontory,  from  which 
and  the  other  circumstances  we  collect  that  the 
Clitae  were  a  nation  in  Cilicia  Trachea.  At  last 
Antiochus,  who  was  king  of  this  coast,  by  pleasing 
the  common  sort  and  agoling  the  leader,  succeeded 
in  putting  Trosobores  and  a  few  of  the  chiefe  to 
death,  and  pacified  the  rest  by  his  mild  measures. 
(Tac  ^fM.  xii.  55.)  [G.  L.] 

CLITE'RNLA,  or  CLITERNUM.  1.  (KXci. 
r^pwwy  PtoL :  Etk.  Cliteminus),  a  dty  of  the  A»- 
quiculi,  and  one  of  the  only  two  assigned  to  that 
people  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  was  included 
in  the  Fourth  B^lon  of  Augustus,  as  well  as  Carseoli. 
The  disoovny  of  an  inscription  to  a  ''Duumvir 
Clitemiae**  at  a  pkoe  called  Capradoiao  about  9 
miles  from  RUti  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  SaUo^ 
affords  some  reason  for  r^arding  tlds  spot  (where 
there  exist  vestiges  of  an  andsnt  town)  as  the  site 
of  Clitemia^  though,  as  the  inscription  is  merely 
sepulchral,  the  evidence  is  for  firom  oondusive. 
(Bunsen,  Anti(M  SuMUmeiUi  ItaHcij  p.  113,  in  the 
Annali  ddP  IruL  Arek  voL  vi ;  Abeken,  M.  /. 
p.  88.) 

2.  A  town  of  Apulia  atuated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  between  the  Hfemus  and  the 
Frento.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Mela,  ii.  4.  §6.) 
Andent  writers  afford  no  further  clue  to  its  podtion, 
but  local  antiquarians  have  indicated  its  site  at  a 
place  called  Zaochiano,  on  the  left  of  the  torrent  of 
Saooum9t  about  5  miles  E.  of  8,  Martmo,  The  spot, 
which  is  now  uninhabited,  is  said  to  be  called  in 
documents  of  the  middle  ages  Clitemianum,  and 
oondderable  vestiges  of  an  ancient  dty  are  visible 
there.  (Tria.  Storia  diLarino,  pp^  17, 18, 856— «{ 
Bomandti,  voL  iii.  p.  22.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

CLITOR.    [CuniOB.] 

CLITUMNUS(C(teMiio),a8maIlriverofUmbria, 
celebrated  for  the  deamess  of  iU  waters,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  cattle  that  pastured  on  its  banks.  Its 
source,  of  which  a  well-known  and  very  acenrato 
description  has  been  left  us  by  tlie  youQger  Plii^* 
(Ep.  viiL  8),  is  dtnated  about  half  way  between 
Spoleto  and  FoUgtto^  at  a  phux  called  X«  Feae,  from 
the  numerous  sources  or  springs  of  water  that  gush 
forth  from  under  the  limestone  rock.  These  speedily 
unite  into  one  stream,  of  sufikient  magnitude  to  be 
navigable  for  boats,  the  waters  of  which  are  deep 
and  dear  as  crystal:  it  has  a  course  of  about  9  miles 
to  Mevania  (Beoa^aa),  below  which  it  assumes  the 
name  of  TMat  and  appears  to  have  been  in  andent 
times  also  known  as  the  Timia  or  Tinia  from  thence 
to  the  Tiber.  [Tdiia.]  In  the  upper  part  of  ito 
course  it  is  still  called  the  CUtmmo.  Pliny  describes 
the  source  of  the  Clitumnus  in  a  manner  that  sufil- 
dently  shows  it  was  regarded,  not  only  as  an  dgect 
of  local  Vd&enttioo,  bat  m  a  nght  to  be  Tinted  bj 
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strangen';  and  aocordinglj  we  find  the  emperor  Ca- 
ligula undertaking  a  journey  for  tliis  express  purpose, 
and  Honorius  turning  aside  frtnn  his  progress  along 
the  Flaminian  Way  for  the  sanoe  object.  (Suet.  CcU. 
AS;  CUudian.  de  VL  Com.  Hon.  506.)  The  hill 
•  imniediatelj  above  the  principal  source  was  clothed, 
in  Pliny's  time,  with  a  grove  of  ancient  cypresses: 
close  above  the  water  was  a  temple  of  Clitumnns 
himself,  while  numerous  smaller  shrines  w  chapels 
(^Kboelia)  of  local  divinities  were  scattered  around. 
The  peculiar  sanctity  with  which  the  spot  was  re- 
garded caused  these  to  be  ]Hieserved  down  to  a  late 
period ;  and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
(p.  613)  under  the  name  of  Sacnuria,  without  any 
notice  of  the  Clitunmus.  One  only  of  these  numerous 
small  temples  still  remains,  converted  into  a  Christian 
cliapel,  but  otherwise  unaltered;  from  its  position 
near  the  principal  source  it  prcibably  occupies  the 
site  of  the  temple  qH  Clitumnus  himself,  but  is  cer« 
tainly  not  the  same  building  described  by  Pliny,  its 
architecture  being  of  a  delnsed  character,  and  be- 
longing to  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Forsyth's 
Jtibf,  p.  324,  4th  ed.;  Eustace's  Clan.  Tour,  vol  i. 
p;  325.)  Pliny  tells  us  (/.  c.)  that  the  temple  and 
grove  of  Clitunmus  were  b^towed  by  Augustas 
upon  the  people  of  Hispellum,  who  erected  public 
baths  and  other  buildings  there.  The  nearest  town 
to  the  spot  was  Trebia  (TVeot),  from  which  it  was 
only  4  miles  distant  (Itin.  Hier.  p.  613.)  The  valley 
through  which  the  Clitumnus  flows,  from  its  sources 
to  Mevania,  is  a  broad  strip  c^  perfectly  level  plain, 
bounded  by  the  lateral  ranges  of  the  Apennines  on 
each  side.  It  is  a  tract  of  great  fertility,  and  its 
rich  and  luxuriant  pasturages  furnished  in  ancient 
times  a  particuLirly  fine  breed  of  pure  white  cattle, 
which  on  account  of  their  size  and  beauty  were  set 
Apart  as  victims  to  be  sacrificed  only«on  occasions  of 
triumphs  or  other  peculiar  solemnities.  Their  colour 
was  thought  to  result  firom  their  drinking  and 
bathing  in  the  extremely  pure  waters  of  the  Clitum- 
nus: but  though  the  same  tradition  is  preserved  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  Uie  cattle  are  no  longer 
remarkAble  for  their  whiteness.  (Virg.  6^ear.  ii.  146; 
Propert  IL  19.  25;  Sil.  Ital.  viu.  452;  Juv.  xii.  13, 
and  SchoL  ad  loc ;  Stat  SUv,  L  4.  129;  Vib.  Seq. 
p.  9 ;  Cluver.  ItaL  p.  702.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLODIA'NA,  a  town  in  Illyria,  situated  upon  the 
Via  Egnatia,  at  the  point  where  this  road  divided, 
one  branch  leading  to  Dyrrhachinm,  and  the  other  to 
Apollonia.  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  App. 
Claudius,  who  encamped  upon  the  river  Genusus  in 
B.  c.  168.  {Itm.  AnL;  Tab.PeuL;  Liv.  xliv.  30; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  279,  seq.) 

CLODIA'NUS  (K\wdtay6s :  IMregat  Menor  or 
Mugd),  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  at  ^e  £. 
end  of  the  Pyrenees,  forming  at  its  mouth  the  har- 
bour of  Emporiab.  (Mela,  ii.  6;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  20; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  160,  where  it  is  referred  to,  but  not 
named.)  [P.  S.] 

CLOTA,  in  Britfun,  mentioned  by  both  Tacitus 
(^Agric,  23)  and  Ptolemy.  Name  for  name,  and 
place  for  place,  it  is  the  river  Clyde.     [R.  G.  L.] 

CLUANA,  a  town  of  Picenum,  mentioned  by 
^lela  and  Pliny,  both  of  whom  place  it  on  the  coast 
between  Cupra  and  Potentia.  (Mela,  ii.  4.  §  6.; 
Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18.)  Its  site  has  been  fixed  by  a 
local  topographer,  on  that  of  a  small  town,  now 
called  S.  Elptdio  a  Mare,  about  4  miles  from  the 
sea,  and  the  same  distance  N.  of  Fermo,  (Bacci, 
Notizie  delT  aniica  Cluana,  4to.  Macemta,  I7I6 ; 
^kbeken,  MiUel  ItcUten,  p.  120.)  \E,  iL  B.] 
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CLUDRUS.    [EuMENiA.] 

CLU'NLA.  (KAovy£a  ico\«M^fa,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  56),  a 
dty  of  the  AiWaeae  in  Hispania  Taixaoonenaa,  the 
last  considerable  place  in  Celtiberia,  on  the  W.  (C(el» 
tiberiae  fine,  Phn.  iiL  3.  s.  4.)  It  was  a  ot^onj, 
and  the  seat  of  a  oomoeiUm  juridicm,  oompriaing 
14  peoples  of  the  Vaiduli,  4  of  the  Tunnodigi,  5  cf 
the  Carietes  and  Vennenses,  4  of  the  Pelendanea,  18 
of  the  Vaccaei,  7  of  the  Cantabri,  10  of  the  Aa- 
trigones,  6  of  the  Arevacae,  and  22  of  the  Astaroi 
(at  least  this  appeaiB  to  be  the  meaning  of  Pliny's 
enumeration).  The  ruins  of  the  dty  are  viable  «■ 
the  summit  of  an  isoUted  hill,  surrounded  with  rodcs 
which  form  a  natural  wall,  between  Corwna  dd 
Conde  and  Pennalda  de  Caetro  (Dion  Cass,  zxxix. 
54;  Pint  Galba,  6;  ¥kim,Esp,S.  vol.viL  p.  368, 
y.  p.  51 :  coins,  Florez,  Med.  vd.  i.  p.  364,  vtiL  u. 
p.  641 ;  Mionnet,  voL  L  p.  39,  SoppL  voL  L  pu  79; 
Eckhd,  vd.  I  p.  46.)  [P.  S.] 

CLU'SIUM  (KAovVtor:  Eth.  Clus&ias:  CAmm), 
an  inland  dty  of  Etruria,  one  of  the  most  andent  and 
powerful  in  that  country,  and  without  doubt  one  of 
the  twdve  which  formed  the  Etmscaa  confederatica. 
[On  this  point,  see  Etruiua.]    It  was  dtoated 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Cortona,  on  a  gentle  hill  rising 
above  the  valley  of  the  Clams,  near  a  small  lake,  ts 
which  it  gave  name  (i^  vtfi  KXovaiw  X^^&ni,  Strati 
V.  p.  226) :  this  is  stiU  called  the  Logo  di  CkimL 
Strabo  says  it  was  distant  800  stadia  (100  Roman 
miles)  frxim  Rome;  this  agrees  very  neariy  with  tht 
Antonine  Itineraxy,  which  gives  the  dbtance  by  the 
Via  Cassia  at  102  miles,  and  must  be  vevy  near  the' 
truth.  (Strab.Xc.;  Jtin.  Ant.'p.  285.)  Allacooonto 
agree  in  representing  Clusium  as  a  very  aiKient  dty, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  belief  Vixgil  places  it 
among  the  cities  of  Etruria  that  assisted  Aeneas 
against  Tumus  {Aen.  x.  167).    We  are  tdd  thai 
its  original  name  was  Camars,  whence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  it  was  originally  an  Umbiian  city  (a 
fiict  in  itself  highly  probable),  and  that  it  d>tidned 
the  name  of  Clusium  when  it  fell  into  the  handa  of 
the  Etruscans.      (Cluver.  ItdL  p.  567  ;    MfiUer, 
Etnuher,  vol  i.  p.  102.)    Servius  {odAoi.  x.  167) 
derives  its  name  from  Clusius,  a  son  of  Tyniieirasy 
which  may  be  thought  to  &vour  this  view;  bat  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  oq  such  statements.  When 
Cludum  first  appears  in  histcny  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  powerful  of  the  Etruscan  states  { 
but  there  is  no  authority  f«r  supposing  it,  as  acme 
authors  have  done,  to  have  been  the  mebropolia  of 
Etruria,  or  to  have  exercised  any  mars  than  a  tem-r 
porary  and  occasional  superiority  over  the  other  cdtka 
of  the  League.    The  prominence  that  it  ass^wTHfH^ 
under  the  rule  of  Porsena  was  evidently  owing  in 
great  part  to  the  personal  abilities  and  reputation  of 
IJiat  monarch  (Liv.  ii.  9),  and  ndther  Livy  nor  IHa- 
nysins  represent  him  as  commanding  any  other  finncsei 
than  those  of  his  own  state,  though  later  riietorical 
writers  call  him  **rex  Etrusoorum."    (liv.   iL  e.; 
Dionys.  v.  21 ;  Flor.  i  10;  Plut  PopL  16.)    At  an 
earlier  period  also  Dionysius  speaks  of  the  Chisians 
as  uniting  with  four  other  Etruscan  dties  ( Arretiiun, 
Vblaterrae,  Rnsellae,  and  Vetulonia)  in  a  league 
against  Tarquin  the  Elder,  where  all  five  appear  on 
a  footing  of  perfoct  equality.    (Dionys.  iiL  51.)  •  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  legendary  lii». 
tory  of  the  dege  of  Rome  by  Porsena  can  be  recdved 
as  historical,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact  of  his  expedition,  and  much  ground  for  supposing 
that  it  really  ended  in  the  capture  of  Rome,    (^ie- 
buhr,  vol.  L  pp.  546 — 548.)    He  subseqwmtly. 
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■n  iniiy  iradflr  his  son  Arans  to  attack  Arida,  bnt  | 
tha  young  prince  was  defeated  and  killed.  (liv.  ii. 
14;  Dionjs.  v.  86.)  From  this  time  we  hear  do 
more  of  Clnsium  tUl  the  inrasion  of  the  Senonian 
Gauls  in  B.O.  391,  an  event  which  was  believed  to 
have  been  brought  aboat  by  a  ddzeo  of  Cluainm, 
.who  sought  to  avenge  his  private  dishonour  bj  be- 
traying his  country  to  the  barbarians.  The  Gauls, 
however,  though  they  in  the  first  instance  laid  si^e 
to  Clnsiani,  were  soon  induced  to  torn  their  arms 
against  Rome,  and  the  fanner  dty  thus  escaped  from 
destruetioD.  (Iiv.Y.83,35,S6;  Dionys.  Exc  Mai, 
xiiL  14—17;  Diod.xiv.  113;  Pint CamiU.  15—17.) 
Near  a  century  later  Clusium  witnessed  a  second 
invasioii  of  the  same  barbarians,  the  Senones  having, 
in  B.  o.  295,  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  Etruria, 
and  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman  legion  which  was  sta- 
tioned there.  (Liv.x.25,26;PoLii.l9.)  During 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Etruscans,  we  hear 
hut  Httle  of  Clusium,  the  Glusini  being  only  once 
mentiooed,  in  conjunction  with  the  Perusians,  among 
the  enemies  of  Rome  (Liv.  x.  30);  and  we  have  no 
account  of  the  period  at  which  they  passed  under  the 
Boman  yoke.  The  dty  is  next  mentioned  in  b.  o. 
82.5  doling  the  great  Gaulish  war,  when  those  for- 
midable tavaders  for  the  third  time  appeared  under 
ita  walls,  shortly  before  their  decisive  defeat  at  Teli^ 
men.  (Pd.  iL  2.5.)  During  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  Cfauians  were  active  in  supplying  com  and  tim- 
ber lor  the  fleet  of  Sd]MO  (Liv.  xxviii.  45);  and  in 
the  dvil  wan  of  Sulla  and  Marins  they  appear,  in 
eommflo  with  many  other  dties  of  Etruria,  to  have 
esfoosed  the  cause  of  the  liarian  party.  Two  suo- 
oessive  battles  w<ere  fought  in  the  immfdiate  ndgh- 
boorhood  of  Clusium,  in  both  of  which  the  partisans 
of  Sulla  were  rictorious.  (Veil.  Pat  iL  28 ;  Appian. 
B,a  L  89;  Uv.  EpiL  Ixxxviii.)  Veiy  little  is 
known  of  Clunum  under  the  Roman  empire,  bnt  in- 
•criptiflns  attest  its  continued  existence  as  a  muni- 
cipal town,  and  Pliny  distingnjshcs  the  "  Glusini 
Bovi "  and  '*  Clusini  veteres,"  whence  it  wonld  appear 
that,  like  Azrettnm,  it  must  have  recdved  a  fresh 
edony.of  dtizens  who  enjoyed  separate  rights;  but 
the  period  and  drcnmstanoes  of  this  are  wholly  un- 
known. The  name  of  Clunum  is  still  found  in  the 
Itineniies,  as  well  as  in  Ptolemy:  it  early  became 
the  see  of  A  bishop,  a  distinction  which  it  has  re- 
faifid  without  interruption  to  the  present  day;  and 
it  appears  certain  that  it  never  onsed  to  be  inha- 
bited. Dante  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  going  fast 
to  decay,  but  it  has  considerably  revived,  wid  is  now 
a  fl«i««hing  though  small  dty,  with  about  3000 
faihabitanta.  (Plin.  ul  5.  s.jB;  Ptol  iiL  1.  §  49; 
Jtm,  AiU.  pu  285;  Tab.  Pent;  Gori,  In§cr,  Etr.  vol. 
ii.  ppw  39^-424;  Dennis's  fCmHo,  vd.  ii.  p.  331.) 
Ciwri  retains  but  very  few  vestiges  of  her  early 
greatness  in  the  form  of  ruins  or  remains  of  edifices; 
but  some  portion  of  her  walls  are  still  visible,  which 
in  their  style  of  construction  resemble  those  of  Pe- 
mia  and  Tuder;  and  a  few  fragments  of  architec- 
tural decorations  are  scattered  through  the  buildings 
of  the  modem  town.  But  the  numerous  sepulchres 
which  have  been  excavated  in  the  ndghbourhood 
have  yMded  a  rich  harvest  of  Etruscan  relics, — 
aqmldiral  urns,  potteiy,  bronzes,  and  other  objects. 
Ibny  of  these  are  interesting  as  exhibiting  appa- 
rently the  purest  spedmens  of  Etruscan  art,  unal- 
tered Irf  Greek  influences;  much  of  the  pottery  in 
particular  is  of  a  veiy  peculiar  style,  "a  coarse, 
Mack,  unbaked  ware,  of  uncouth  forms,  grotesque 
daooratioDs,  rude  workmanship,  and  no  artistic 
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beauty.**  The  figures  with  which  it  is  adorned  are 
in  relief,  and  represent  for  the  most,  part  monsters 
and  uncouth  figures  of  a  very  Oriental  character. 
The  painted  vases,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have 
also  been  found  here  in  considerable  numbers,  though 
much  less  than  at  Tarqulnii  and  Vuld,  uniformly 
represent  subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
bour  the  obvious  impress  of  Greek  art  The  urns  in 
stone  and  tarra-coUa  resemble  those  found  at  V<^ 
terra,  and  bdong  for  the  most  part  to  a  late  period. 
Seveml  of  the  sepulchral  chambers  also  have  their 
walls  painted  in  a  style  very  similar  to  those  of  Tar- 
quinii.  (For  a  full  description  of  these  works  of  .art, 
see  Dennis's  Etrtuioj  vol.  ii.  pp.  325—^84.) 

About  3  miles  NNE.  of  Chiuri  is  a  hill  of  conical 
form,  called  the  Poggio  GajeUoj  which  has  been 
proved,  by  recent  excavations,  to  have  been  converted 
in  andent  times  into  a  vast  sepulchral  monument, 
containing  numerous  tombs,  and  a  number  of  laby- 
rinthine passages,  penetrating  in  all  directions  into 
the  heart  of  the  hllL  This  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  no  other  than  the  oelebnted  tomb 
of  Porsena,  of  which  a  marvellous  account  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Pliny  fnm  Varro;  but  the  only 
resemblance  is  the  fact  that  in  that  case  also  there 
was  a  labyrinth  in  the  basement  of  the  tomb.  The 
description  of  the  superstructure  or  external  monu- 
ment (which  was  probably  taken  by  Varro  firam  some 
Etruscan  author)  can  hardly  be  recdved  as  other 
than  febulous,  anid  is  justly  treated  as  such  by  Pliny 
himself,  though  some  modem  writers  have  believed 
it  literaJly,  and  attempted  a  restoration  of  the  monu- 
ment in  accordance  with  it  (Plin.  xxxvi.  IS.  s.  19 ; 
Mmier,  Etruther,  vol.  ii.  p.  224;  Abeken,  Mittei- 
ItaUen,  pp.  244,  245;  Dennis,  L  c,  pp.  385—400, 
where  tiie  opinions  of  numerous  modem  authors  on 
this  much  controverted  subject  are  dted  and  re- 
ferred to.) 

The  territory  of  Clunum  probably  included  several 
smaller  and  dependent  towns.  Etruscan  remains 
have  been  found  at  the  modem  towns  of  CeUma^ 
SarUanOf  ChiancianOf  and  MontepulcianOj  all  of 
them  dtuated  within  a  few  miles  of  Chiuri;  bnt  we 
hare  no  trace  of  the  andent  names  of  any  of  these 
places.  The  district  adjohung  the  dty  (probably 
the  valley  of  the  Clanis)  was  celebrated,  in  andent 
as  wdl  as  modem  times,  for  its  great  fertility,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  wheat  and  spelt  (Plin.  xviii. 
7.  s.  12 ;  Colum.  ii.  6.  §  3.)  Horace  also  alludes  to 
its  possessing  sulphureous  springs,  frequented  for 
medicinal  purposes  (£p.  L  15. 9).        [E.  H.  B.] 

CLU'SIUS  (KAoMTios),  a  river  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana,now  called  the  CKmuk,  which  rises  in  theRhae- 
tian  Alps,  and  forms  a  considerable  lake  now  known 
as  the  Zo^o  tPIdro,  but  not  mentioned  by  any  andent 
writer;  after  emerging  from  which  it  has  a  winding 
course  for  some  d&tance  through  the  ValSabbiat 
and  from  thence  flows  for  near  30  miles  due  S. 
through  the  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  till  it  joins  the 
Ollius  {Oglio),  about  20  miles  above. its  OQuflnenoe 
with  the  Padus.  Polybius  (ii.  32)  speaks  of  it  as 
forming  the  limit  between  the  Iiisubrians  and  tlie 
Cenomani,  but  it  is  difiScult  to  underetand  that  this 
could  ever  have  been  the  case;  it  certainly  was  not 
so  in  later  times.  The  name  is  written  in  the  Tab. 
Pent  **  Cleusis,'*  which  is  a  dose  approximation  to 
its  modem  form  of  C&iete.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLYDAE  (KAvSo/),  a  place  in  Caria  in  the  Rho- 
dian  Peraea.  (Ptd.  v.  3.)  The  MSS.  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  older  editions  (Pirckheymer^s,  for  instance) 
aro  said  to  have  Chydae;  but  the  name  b  Clydaa 
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in  ths  StadUsOKB,  wfalch  flmxt  it  30  OaSt  tut  of 

tba  PnamaUirj   Fedmliom,  pvbabl; 

CLYTEA.     [Abtib,] 

CLYSUA  (KACff^u),  [1m  nune  giTcn  hj  EiiM- 
bim  to  Uie  HennpoliUn  or  WMtem  gnlf  of  the  Red 
SSf  iJiroDgh  which  Chfl  TumeliLn  pABsed  m  dry  luidp 
(Omomiut.:v.  SttKn^ir.)  phikstorgiiu  (B.E. 
iil.  S)  BJB  Uut  the  gulf  wu  n  called  iKta  the 
place  when  it  lenaiDitedj  which  woold  seem  to  in- 
dicste  thit  the  rite  of  the  modem  Aw  wu  Budoitl  J 
oocapied  bj  t  town  of  thii  uinie.  In  combonliiai  of 
Ihii,  £pipJ»Ditu  («h.  Haer.  hli.  ii.  p.  fllB)  mm- 
tions  ih  ttarpvi  tud  EXiffi/xrci  u  ou  of  tbs  three 
p«U  of  the  Red  Sa,— the  others  bung  AIU  cr  Elath, 
mi  Beranioe  (wideotlj  EiioD-fidjer),  both  utiuted 
ontheElMiiticnilf.  (Beliod.i'aiaeX. pp.471, 473, 
SS6.)  [O.W.] 

CNA'CALDS  H0N8,     rc*raT*K.l 

CNACION.    rLAcoBiA,] 

CNAUSUH.    TAhcadia,  p.  103,  lI 

CNEHIDES.     [Cmkhib.] 

CKEUIS  (KFiifuf ),  1  nage  of  monntum  fbrmin 
Ibe  bomidai;  betwem  Phode  and  the  Epicinmid 
Losri,  who  nceind  their  diitingniihing  name  ba 
this  mauntwu.  Honut  CDetaii  was  a  omtiniuCiD 
of  CaUidromtu,  with  wtuch  ll  tn»  conoected  bj 
ridge,  at  the  fbint  of  which  ia  (ho  modem  town  of 
Pmrhnilta.  (Strtb.'a.pp.il6,*3i;Limle,!(orA- 
«n>  l?reeea,  toI.  ii.  pp.  66,  ISO.)  A  ipur  <iC  Ihia 
nuanlain^  numing  ont  into  the  Ma,  fbnned  the  pro- 
montorj  CnuitDBB  (Kni/u3((),  oppoeits  the  isUndi 
called  Lichadee  and  the  Eaboenn  promootory  Oe- 
imeum.  Upon  this  pToniontoi7  atfiod  a  firrtreefl,  also 
called  Cnemidee,  dieluit  20  iladia  from  Thnminm. 
It  was  neu  the  modem  A'£i»nUi  (Smb.  ii.  p.  126; 
Ptol.  iii.  IS.  §  10;  MbIa,  ii.  3.  g  6;  called  Cnemis 
bj  Scjlu,  p.  23,  andPlin.ir.7.a.l3;comp.Leaka, 
yarlAtrn  Gnta,  to),  ii.  p.  177.) 

CNII>US(K>ISa>,Cnidu:  EA.  KfOai),  i  At} 
in  Caria,  at  the  westem  eitremitj  (f  a  long  penin- 
■Dla,  which  fbnni  the  aouthem  dde  of  the  baj  oalled 
Cenunictto.  Strabo  (p.  6S6>  desoribea  Cnidia  aocn- 
Tat«lj ;  "it  haa  two  porta,  one  of  which  can  be 
dceed,  and  ia  intended  for  triremee,  and  it  has  a 
elation  for  twent;  ehipa;  then  lies  Id  front  of  the 
dtj  an  ialand  about  seven  stadia  id  dnmit,  loflj,  in 
the  farm  of  a  theatre,  jinned  bf  a  caDBewar  to  the 
mainland,  and  making  Cnidua  In  a  manner  (wo 
cities,  for  a  large  part  of  Cnidns  is  on  the  itUnd, 
whicb  CDien  botb  the  harboora."  This  island,  now 
called  Cape  Krio,  is  united  to  the  msin  by  a  eandy 
iethtnns.  The  island  is  abont  eOO  jaidi  long,  with 
an  average  width  of  abont  1 50  yards.  Strabo's  di- 
mensions are  pretty  near  the  mark.  On  the  west 
aide  towards  the  sea  the  ishmd  ia  steep  in  aomo  parts, 
and  it  alopes  down  eastward  towards  the  two  bar- 
bunn,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  that  Strabo 
mentions.  "  On  each  side  of  the  iethmns  there  ia 
an  arlifidal  harbonr;  the  smalleat  (on  the  nivth 
ude)  has  a  narrow  entrance  between  hi^h  i«eis,  and 
was  evidently  (he  clised  basin  for  triremes  which 
Strabo  mentions.  The  aouthem  and  largest  port  is 
fonned  by  two  transverse  moles;  these  noble  works 
were  carried  into  (he  sea  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a 
hnndred  feet;  one  of  them  ia  almost  perfect;  the 
other,  which  is  more  exposed  to  the  sontb-wcst 
swell,  can  only  be  seen  nnder  water.'  (Beanfbrt, 
Kammmia,  p.  81.)  A  tew  yards  frran  the  end  of 
tlie  west  pier  tbere  is  very  deep  wster  at  the  en- 
tntoce  of  the  eouUiem  harbour:  it  il  marked  17 
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I  BeanfcrtV  plan.     The  wi 


ribobftia 


tfae  Cnidians  doabtleaa  found  nc 


great  depth  rfntir 
oeiween  uie  isiana  ana  un  main  whm  tliey  am- 

after  Stnho,  in  two  diflerent  paeaagfa  (viiL  30.  S  ^ 
T.  S4.  §  7),  lays  that  the  tsland  ef  Cddos  WH  se^ 
rated  from  the  mainland  bj  a  narrow  ■*""—'.  wlnefa 
be  calls  Enripna ;  and  in  one  cf  the  paaaagM  he  bji 
that  tha«  waa  a  bridge  orer  it.  He  adda  that  th* 
diief  part  of  the  city  B  OD  the  """'"><  ctf  Caria,  aa 
he  calls  it,  and  meet  cf  tba  du«f  boildiiiga.  Tfas* 
is  pertiaps  no  iDcoDsistncy  betweai  Stnbo  and  ftn- 
aanias,  for  if  there  was  a  bridge,  than  was  fmbahiy 

The  site  of  Ciddoa  f*  eorend  wiOi  nnaa  '  ia 
every  diiection,  [articnlaily  on  the  ME.  aide  of  the 
harbonr.  To  the  BW.  an  the  remains  of  an  anaaot 
quay,  supported  by  Cyclo)Jan  walls,  aid  in  ksbb 
plans  ont  ont  ef  the  tieqi  limeatom  ncka,  alauh 
abmptly  fnm  the  waters  edge."    (Hamihen, 


.  ».) 

walls  of  Cnidus  very  perfect,  and  tnaeed  thaa 
throoghoDt  their  ■wbdm  extent  to  the  east  rf  ths 
harbour.  "  The  dty  is  enclosed  by  two  vaOa,  oaa 
mnning  east  and  west,  ths  other  almost  mtfa  aad 
sooth,  and  united  at  the  summit  erf'  the  hill  to  the 
KE.  of  the  town;  the  ftamer  is  partly  Cydofu, 
and  partly  peeadlsadomoua,  bat  the  style  imtcon* 
as  it  asceiida.  The  northern  part  of  the  wall  >a  veij 
perfect,  and  containa  two  tr  three  towsi  in  a  ataM 
of  great  preacrvatiiai ;  it  is  also  the  best  ODnstrvetol, 
being  probably  of  a  Later  date  and  pm^y  laodoinDaa. 
— The  walls  in  the  peninsula  an  also  welt  |Mflseind, 
containing  a  round  tower  of  great  beauty  at  tfaa  ex- 
tremity, nearthenorthemharboar.'' (Hamiltou.)  No 
ancient  dty  has  been  men  merdlaaly  phmdsed 
than  Cnidus;  its  proilmiq'  to  the  sea  may  aocoont 

its  prtaent  conditjoo.  There  an  two  tbeatia, 
of  which  had  a  diameter  of  400  feet,  both  m  a 

led  condition,  a  Drric  ttoa,  and  the  baaamnt  of  a 
large  building  which  may  have  been  a  templa.  The 
two  theatres  woe  on  the  mainland  aide.  On  the 
site  of  the  town  then  are  drcnlar  or  pear-riiaped 
holes  In  the  gtMund  eovered  with  cement,  which 
must  have  bem  cistema,  as  Hamilton  anppoeee,  fir 
iiolding  rain  witeri  "  fiir  there  is  ndtber  atream  nir 

of  Onek  archilecinn  cf  dilErent  kinda,  both  Doria 
and  Ionic     Tbe  dnwkge  of  the  n 
remains  am  published  ia  11    '    '  - 
the  Dilettanti  Sodeqr. 


GKIDUS. 

'  'About  a  mile  or  more  from  the  eastern  gate  of 
OnidaB  are  nmneraiis  tombe,  aome  of  which  are 
bniidiaga  of  oonaiderable  extent  **  One  of  the  hurgest 
ia  a  aqnare  of  120  feet,  with  walla  of  beautiful  po- 
lygonal conatmction  and  a  ngular  coping  of  fkt 
alaba;  within  this  apace  are  two  or  thi^  email 
huihUngByappanntljtombs."  (Hamilton.)  The  front 
wall  of  theee  tomba  is  in  aome  lew  caaea  built  in 
horizontal  oonnea,  but  the  polygonal  blocks  are  moat 
frequent.  In  the  interior  then  are  either  **  arched 
Tauha  or  narrow  paaaagea  cov«red  with  flat  atones ;  the 
vaulta  are  «tfaer  formed  of  laige  Gjclopian  blocks, 
or  of  small  stones  finnlj  cemented  together."  (Ha- 
milton.) **  The  existence  of  Cyclopian  masaniyf"  Mr. 
Hamilton  observes, "  thus  intimatelj  connected  with 
regular  arches,  seems  to  prove  that  the  polygonal 
style  most  have  been  in  use  at  a  much  later  period 
tlian  is  usually  believed."  He  further  says,  that  this 
Cydopian  maaonry,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  dedsive 
evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  a  building;  and 
few  good  critics  will  dispute  the  truth  of  this  remark 
now.  An  inscription  was  found  among  these  Cydo> 
I»an  tombs  which  belongs  to  the  Boman  period. 

The  extreme  western  point  of  the  Cnidian  pen- 
insula was  the  Triopium  Pramontorium,  as  ScyUtx 
ealls  it,  now  Cape  Krio^  and  perhaps  Herodotus  (L 
174)  limits  the  name  Triopium  to  this  promontory. 
Bat  the  territory  of  Cnidns  (^  Kyt^ia)  extended 
eastward  to  Bubassus  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
%me,  and  here  is  the  narrow  isthmus  which  the 
Ciiidkns  attempted  to  cut  thrcmgh  in  the  time  of 
Gyms  the  Persian.  [Bubassus.]  This  long  narrow 
peninsula  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  audits  greatest 
width  about  10  miks.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  aoonmtdy  examined  by  any  modom  tmveller, 
but  we  know  its  form  now  from  the  late  British 
survey.  Herodotus  certainly  calls  all  this  peninsula 
the  Gnidia,  and  he  describes  it  more  dearly  than  any 
other  writer.  Pliny  (r.  28)  is  very  brief  and  confused ; 
perhaps  he  gives  the  name  Triopia  to  the  small 
peninsnU,  or  he  may  include  in  this  term  the  western 
part  of  the  whole  peninsula.  His  term  Doris  may 
perhaps  indude  the  whole  peninsula.  Pansanias 
(i.  1.  §  3)  has  no  name  for  it,  unless  it  be  the  Garian 
Gheraonesus,  for  he  speaks  of  Onidus  as  bang  in  the 
Garian  Ghersonesus;  but  in  another  passage  (v.  24. 
§  7)  he  dearly  givea  the  name  Cheiwmesus  only  to 
the  island,  which  is  now  Cape  JTrto,  and  he  says  that 
the  chief  part  of  Cnidus  is  built  on  the  Garian  main- 
land. [Compare  Bubassus  and  Gabia.]  As  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  the  Cnidians  attempted  to  cut 
through  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
It  is  a  fiur  condusion  that  all  the  part  west  of  the 
isthmus  bdonged  to  the  Gnidii;  and  as  there  is  no 
other  dty  to  whose  territory  it  could  conveniently  be 
attached,  it  seems  a  certain  conclusion  that  they 
had  the  whde  of  the  peninsula.  Cnidus  is  mentioned 
m  one  of  the  so-called  Homeric  hymna,  but  we  can 
oonchide  nothing  from  this.  It  waa  a  Lacedaemonian 
colony,  and  the  leader  of  the  cdony  according  to 
tradition  was  Triopas.  (Pans.  x.  1 1.  §  1.)  It  was 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis,  which 
was  reduced  to  five  dties  after  the  exclusion  of  Ha- 
licamassus.  (Herod,  i.  144.)  These  Dorian  colonies, 
Cnidus,  Cos,  and  lindus,  lalyaus  and  Camirus  in 
Bhodea,  formed  a  confederation.  Their  place  of  meet- 
ing waa  at  the  temple  of  the  Triojnan  Apdlo,  where 
they  had  games,and  bronze  tnpods  for  prizes.  The  site 
of  the  Triopian  temple  was  on  the  island,  now  Cape 
Krio.  (Thucyd.  viii.  35.)  The  Cnidians  traded  to 
Egypt  at  an  early  period  (Herod,  ii.  178);  and  th^ 
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had  a  treasury  at  Ddphi  (Paus.  z.  1 1.  §  S).  The 
position  of  the  place  was  favourable  for  trade,  and 
Cnidus  acquired  wealth.  They  colonised  Lipara, 
one  of  the  Aeolian  islands  off  the  north  coast  of 
Sidly.  After  their  unsuocessful  attempt  to  cut 
across  their  isthmus  [Bubassus],  the  Cnidians 
surrendered  to  Harpagus,  the  general  o^  Gyrus  the 
Persian,  and  so  far  as  we  know  they  renudned  quiet. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Pdoponnedan  War  they 
were  dependents  on  Athens,  for  we  must  suppose 
that  Thucydides  (ii.  9)  indudes  them  m  the  term 
"Dorians  dwelling  close  to  the  Corians."  Cnidus 
deserted  the  Athoiians  after  thdr  losses  in  Sicily^ 
and  the  Athenians  made  an  unsuocessful  attempt  to. 
sdze  the  place.  Thucydides  (viiL  35),  after  speaking 
of  the  Athenians  surprising  some  vessels  at  the 
Trio{Man  promontory,  says  tlut  they  then  sailed  down, 
upon  Cnidus,  and  attacking  the  d^,  which  waa  un- 
walled,  nearly  took  it.  The  dty  is  evidently  the 
town  on  the  mainhmd,  and  as  this  dty  was  then 
unwalled,  the  walls  which  Hamilton  describes  must 
be  of  later  date  than  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In 
B.C.  394  Gonon,  who  cnmnanded  a  Persian  and 
Hellenic  fleet,  ddieated  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Pisander  off  Cnidus  and  destroyed  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta.  (Xen.  HelL  iv.  3.  §  10;  Isocrates,  Panegyr, 
e.39.) 

In  the  war  of  the  Romans  with  Antiochus  the 
Gnidii  readily  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Bomans.  (Liv. 
xxxviL  16.)  One  of  the  very  few  occasions  on 
which  anything  is  recorded  of  the  military  operationa 
of  the  Gnidii  is  thdr  sending  relief  to  Calynda,  when 
it  had  revolted  firom  Caunus  (Polyb.  xxxl.  17X 
about  B.  a  163.  On  the  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Asia  they  were  included  in  it,  and  in  Pliny's  time 
Cnidus  was  ^  Libera,"  and  probably  at  an  earlier 
time.  It  was  taken  by  the  pirates  who  infested  theee 
sees  before  they  were  deared  out  by  Cn.  Pompdus 
B.C.  67  (Cic  Pro  Lege  ManUia^  c.  12),  at  the 
same  time  that  Samoa,  Colophon  and  other  phices 
on  the  coast  were  plundered. 

Hamilton  (Reeearckee  and  Appendix^  vd.  ii.) 
copied  several  inscriptions  at  Cnidus.  None  of  them 
are  andent,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  the  Roman 
period.  The  Doric  form  appears  in  Senior  and  other 
words.  The  name  of  Apollo  Gameius  occurs  in  one 
inscription;  and  Apollo  was  worshipped  under  this 
name  at  Corinth,  siid  by  all  the  Dorians  (Pans.  iii. 
13.  §  4).  This  inscription  is  a  memorial  in  honour 
of  Caius  Julius  Theopompus  (Theupompus  in  the 
inscription)  the  son  of  Artemidorus  (as  it  stands  in 
Hamilton's  copy),  and  it  was  erected  by  his  friend 
Marous  Aephidus  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Marous. 
There  was  a  Theopompus,  a  native  of  Cnidus,  an 
historical  writer  and  friend  of  the  dictator  Caesar 
(Strab.  p.  656);  and  Theopompus  had  a  son  Arte- 
midorus, but  according  to  this  inscription  Theopompus. 
was  the  scm  of  Artemidorus.  An  Artemidorus  in- 
formed Caesar  of  the  conspiracy  against  him.  (Plut. 
Caet,  c.  65.)  The  inscription  shows  that  Theopunpus 
was  a  Greek  who  had  after  Greek  &ahion  taken  the 
praenomen  and  nomen  of  his  patron,  and  this  Theo- 
pompus may  have  been  the  man  whom  the  dictator 
patronised.  Hamilton  conjectures  that  Apollonius 
may  bo  Molon,  the  rhetorician,  the  teacher  ii  Caesar 
and  Cicero;  but  if  that  is  so,  his  father  must  have 
reodved  the  Roman  citizenship,  for  he  is  called 
Marcus  in  the  inscription. 

Eudoxus  the  mathematician,  as  Strabo  calls  him, 
one  of  the  friends  of  Plato,  was  a  native  of  Cnidus; 
but  he  is  chiefly  known  as  an  astronomer.    Strabot 
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kutlior  of  «  PeniH 
Tt  of  Cnidm ;  and  ilta  Agattuir 
1  treatiH  DO  iht  EiTtbiseui  wa 
The  Cnidiui  were  fcod  of  art, 
thoDgli  the  eHj  did  Dot  produce  uliata.  Tbej  placed 
a  lUtiu  of  JnpiUr  at  Oljmpia,  with  a  atat 
Palops  no  one  ode  of  it,  and  the  river  Alpbeioa  on 
the  other.  (Paon.  ».  24.  §  7.)  They  aUo  art 
Delphi  a  statue  of  TriojM,  Clu  eo-  called  fauni 
their  cil7,  a  figure  of  ■  man  nanding  bj  a  I 
and  1  Leto.  and  Apollo  and  Artemli,  thooting 
■rrowa  at  Tityna.  (Pitu.  x.  II,  §  1.)  The  punting 
of  Poljgnotiu,  at  Delphi,  called  Loche,  wi 
oOering  of  the  Cnidii.  (Piui.  i.25.§  I.)  Aphndile 
wai  worshipped  atCnidul,and  the  place  wae  en ppoBcd 
tobeoneof  harftvoorileaboden.  (Hor.Orf.i.Sr  ■■ 
38.)  Pauaaniai  mentioiutbiM  temples  of  Aphndita 
at  Cnidna;  in  the  oldtet  the  nu  woisbipped  aa 
Dorildg,  in  a  eecoiid  as  Acraat,  and  in  the  third  and 
most  ractnt  as  Cnidia,  or,  aa  the  Cnidians  called  ha, 
Euploea,  the  deitj  of  mariDen  (L  I.  §  3).  Cnidiu 
poueaHd  the  atatne  of  the  naked  A[^radile  of 
Praiilelea,  of  Parian  marble,  one  of  the  great  works 
of  Grsciaii  i^ini.  The  atatne  stood  in  a  chamber 
with  two  doon,  K)  that  the  Bgnre  caald  be  aeen  on 
both  aidea.  People  need  to  rislt  Cnidna  to  aee  the 
beauIifolgoddeH.  (PluLuirii.  S.)  Nicomedea, kbg 
af  Bithjuia,  oSered  to  buj  this  predona  work  from 
the  Cnidiana  bj  paifinK  the  whole  of  the  pnbhc  debt 
of  Cnidna,  which  was  large,  but  the  Cnidiaiu  pre- 
hmi  to  keep  their  goddeei  and  their  debt.  Lucian, 
(,Aaor.  ell,  kc),  or  the  author  of  the  little  piece 
that  ii  printed  in  tncian'i  works,  hai  described  the 
atatne  with  the  feeling  of  an  artist.  {Diet,  of  Biogr. 
art.  Praxil^tt,  where  the  various  passages  are  n- 
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CNOPUTOLIS.    [EarrmiAK.] 

CNOPUS.     [BoBcmA,  p.  413,  b.] 

CNOSUS,  or  ONOSDS,  sobsBoiieiitij  CNOSSUS, 
or  ONOSSUS  (K>™r.Ji,  lUrmsri,,  TimnSs,  Frva- 
v6i:  Etk.  and  A^.  Kriamt,  Knwnrioi,  Tri- 
ffwi,  rnhriTiat,  Gnoeiua,  GiiosiacuA,  ./en.  Gnosis, 
Gooaias;  Mikro-TeHJui),  the  royal  ciiy  of  Crete, 
sitnalal  to  the  N.  of  the  island,  SK.  of  Matium,  and 
23  U.  P.  frran  Gortyna  (Pent.  Tab.).  It  originally 
vas  called  Caeoatds  (Kafparoi,  Strab.  i.  p.  476) 
fiom  the  small  river  of  that  name  which  flowed 
beneath  its  walls.  (Callim.  ^yiTin.  Dun.  v.  44.) 
Tiitta  (Hesych.  a.  r.  TjJtto),  was  a  name  that  had 
been  aome  time  applied  (o  it.  Pliny  (ir.  20),  who 
phtcca  Cnoeaus  among  the  inlaod  cities,  and  Ptolemy 
(iii.  17.  %  IO)i  are  quits  wrong  in  the  positions  they 
assign  to  it.  Strabo's  text  {I.  c.)  is  iindonbtedly  cor- 
nipt  (cOTip.  Groakoni,  in  foe. ;  Hoeck,  Crtla,  vol  L 
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p.40S)i  and  this  may  in  port  save  to  aeomlt  fortha  ^ 
difficulty  that  has  been  fbuwl  in  leancdHng  iht  atabe^^^^^ 
ments  of  this  writer,  who  was  so  intimately  acooBctcd  T 
with  CniBeiu,  with  the  known  piaitiai  i£  Ibe  citjr.  ^ 
lla  fonndatjon  was  attributed  to  the  htm  of  Cntaa  p^ 
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hood  was  the  choeen  seat  cf  i^end  \  as 
district  was  peculiarly  comtected  with  7a 
river  Tethria,  «  Theron,  aooxding  t 
the  marriage  of  Zeua  and  Hera  waa 
(Died.  T.  72.)  The  most  rwdved  mythos  asapiai  '^ 
the  biilb:^BC«  aa  well  as  the  tonbeofthe  "Father  ^ 
of  glSsmSlneo  "  to  this  loodityJ  Tile  wdl-kovwa  „^ 
Cretan  labyrinth  is  onifonnly  attached  to  Cneoaa.  i^ 
It  was  described  aa  a  building  erected  by  nanlaliia,  ^ 
and  theibodeoftbeHiDatau-(Diad.LBl;Apollod.  ' 
iii.  4).  This  miHmment  could  nevo*  have  bad  any  ^ 
actual  BxiateDce,  but  mnst  be  considered  aimply  aa  ^  > 
a  wok  of  the  imagination  of  the  later  poeta  and  _  ^ 
writers.  The  Homeric  poems,  Hesiod  aid  Hen-  ~ 
dotus,  are  all  equally  silent  on  the  subject  of  this  ^ 
edifice.  The  Ubyrinthial  construclioo  is  ecnentiallj  y 
Aegyptian,  and  it  wonld  seem  piebalile  that  the  £ 
nstonl  caverns  and  excaraled  sepolehres  still  to  ba  ^ 
■een  near  Cnoesus.  and  which  were  Ofiginally  used  nJ 
for  religious  worship,  SDggeated,  after  Che  iutradnc- r^ 
lion  of  A^yptian  mythology  into  Greece,  the  idea  ^ 
of  the  labyrinth  and  Its  fabled  occupant  (Cianp.  B 
Uoeck,  Knla,  toL  L  pp.  S6,  foil.)  ^  ^ 


and  frmn  it  Dorian  InstitulionB  spread  over  the  whole 
island.  It  preserved  its  rank  smcmg  the  chief  a^m 
of  Crete  for  some  time,  and  by  its  aUiance  with 
Gortyna  obtained  the  dominion  over  nearly  the  wEnls 
island.  Polybins  (iv.  53)  has  given  an  account  of 
the  civil  ware  wbicb  diatracted  Crete,  and  in  which 
CnoaiQB  took  part.  Afterwards  it  became  a  Boshd 
colony.  (Strah.  t.  p.  477.)  All  the  now  tliaCuir 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  "  metn^lis  "  of  Cm©  art 
some  rude  mssaee  of  Roman  hrif^-work,  parts  of  the 
so-called  long  wall,  from  which  the  modem  nsnie  <i 
the  site  has  been  derived.  (Fashley,  Trta.  toL  L 
p.  204.)  CheiBphron,  or  Cleiiptun,  and  Ids  ion 
Hetagenes,  the  architects  of  the  gnat  temple 
of  Artemis,  wen  natives  of  this  dty,  as  nil  as 
Aenesidemus  the  philosopher,  and  Ergoteles,  whoes 
viclorita  in  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  and  Isthnuan 
gamea,  are  celebrated  hy  Pindar  {(Hymp.  iii.  19). 
For  cfliiH  of  Cnossne,  both  autmumoua  aui  imporiaJ, 
see  Eckhel,  toL  ii.  p.  307.  The  uanal  ^|ie  is  tha 
hibyrinlh  the  forma  since  they  repment  oolj  a 
poetical  creatim  an  natorally  varted.       [E.  B  J.]. 


COBDLATOS.or,  as  Folybios  (iiii.  18)  writa 
it,  CoLOBATUS  (KoAJBetsi),  a  river  which  the 
Roman  general  Cn.  Manlioa  crossed  on  his  mstrh 
from  the  Caularej  [CAtuiHiiaJ  to  Isionda  (Liv 
niviii.  15).  Al^r  crouing  the  Canlares  he  pasaal 
■he  Caralitia  Fslus  [Carautis],  and  am  to 
Uundropolia;  from  Ihence  to  Lsgon,  Bear  the  sdwos 
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of  the  Ljsis,  and  the  next  daj  to  the  Cobnlatos.  In 
the  map  that  aocompaoies  Spratt's  Lycia^  the  Lysis 
and  the  Cobnlatos  are  marked  as  the  two  npper 
branches  of  the  Catarrhactes  (^Duden-Su);  but  this 
Teqnires  further  ezaminatioo.  Anmdell  (Asia 
MmoTy  vol.  ii.  p.  154}  supposes  theCobnlatus  to  be 
the  GaUrrhactes.  [6.  L.] 

GCCALA  (tA  R^icoXa,  Arrian,  Jnd.  23),  a 
small  place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  where  Nearchos 
spent  several  dajs  on  his  return  with  his  fleet  from 
India.    Its  position  is  uncertain.  [V.] 

COGGIUk,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  tenth 

Itinerary,  as  being  27  miles  from  Bremetonacae, 

J||l^and  18  from  Afoncnnium.    Bih-ekeater  is  generally 

coottdered  to  be  its  modem  eouivaient     [R.  G.  L.] 

GOGHE  (Kmxh  or  Xotxh,  Steph.  B.),  a  small 
village  en  the  Tigris,  not  &r  from  Seleuceia,  on  the 
authority  of  Stephanus,  who  quotes  Arrian.  There 
has  been  considerable  doubt,  from  the  indistinct  ac- 
count of  ancient  authors,  whether  or  not  Goche  is  to 
be  coisidered  to  be  a  different  place  from  Seleuceia, 
or  to  be  only  an  earlier  name  of  that  town.  On  the 
whole,  the  balance  of  opinions  seems  in  favour  of  the 
former.  The  words  of  Airian,  as  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nus, are  precise  enough.  Again,  in  describing  the 
march  of  Julianus,  Ammianus  (xziv.  6)  speaJcs  of 
the  army  arriving  at  Goche  after  having  thrown  a 
bridge  across  tJie  river  Tigris.  Orosius  (vii.  24) 
speaks  of  Gtenphon  and  Goche  as  the  two  most  illus- 
trious cities  of  the  Parthians,  and  Gregor.  Nazian. 
{Ona.  w  Jttlian.  2)  calls  Goche  a  ^vpioVy  of  equal 
strength  with  Gtesiphon,  and  so  situated  that  those 
two  places  might  be  considered  as  one  town,  divided 
only  by  the  river.  Lastly,  Eutropius  (ix.  12)  calls 
it  "  urbenC  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Gams.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ammianus  (xziv.  5)  has,  on  the 
emendation  of  Gelenius  (for  before  his  time  the  pas- 
sage was  held  to  be  conrupt)  **  Gochem,  quam  Sdeu  • 
ciam  nominant,"  which  would  imply  that  Goche  was 
the  older  name:  to  which  Zosimus  (iii.  23)  probably 
refers,  though  he  calls  the  pUoeZoehasa,  in  die  pas- 
sage rris  wpirtfHnf  ftkr  Zttx^h  *^  ^  2cAcvirc/ctf 
ipofut(ofi4viis»  Pliny  (viL  27)  speaks  of  Campi  Cau^ 
chae^  which  probably  refier  to  the  same  pbuse.   [V.] 

GOGHE  {KAxn  aL  X6iai),  a  town  of  Arabia  De- 
serta,  near  the  Euphrates,  in  lat  72°  30',  Ion.  32°  SO', 
of  Ptolemy  (v.  19).  [G.  W.] 

GOGHLIU'SA  (Kax^ovaa,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. :  £tk. 
Kox?<uf^ios ),  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Lycia,  which 
has  its  name  from  the  shells  found  there,  as  Alex- 
ander said  in  his  work  on  Lycia.  [0.  L.] 

GOGINTHUS  or  GOGINTHUM  (K6Kw0ot, 
Pol.),  a  promontory  of  Brattium,  which  is  described 
by  Polybius  (ii.  14)  as  the  souUiemmost  extremity 
of  Italy,  on  which  account  he  considers  it  as  the 
point  of  separation  between  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian 
Seas.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  founded  upon  a 
very  erroneous  conception  of  the  geography  of  this 
part  of  Italy.  For  it  is  clear  from  Pliny  (who  him- 
self  alludes  to  this  mistaken  idea)  that  the  promon- 
tory of  Gocinthum  lay  to  the  N.  of  Gaulonia,  between 
that  dty  and  the  Scyllacian  gulf  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15), 
and  can  thoefore  be  no  other  than  the  headland  now 
called  PtoUa  di  StUo,  In  another-  passage  (iii.  5. 
s.  6)  Pliny  not  unaptly  compares  the  configuration 
of  this  part  of  Italy  to  an  Amiuonian  shield,  of  wliich 
Godnthns  forms  tiie  central  projection,  and  the  two 
promontories  of  Ladnium  anid  Lencopetra  the  two 
homs;  the  latter,  however,  should  rather  be  the 
Promontory  of  Hercules,  or  Cape  Spaartiveuto.  Mela 
appears  to  ooofound  it  with  the  Zephyrian  Promon- 
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tory,  which  is  certainly  the  modem  Capo  di  Btvb' 
zanOf  much  further  south.  (Mel.  ii.  4.)  The  mo- 
dem name  of  CVtpo  di  Stiio  is  evidently  derived  from 
some  column  ((m^Aif  or  aruXls)  erected  on  the 
headland  as  a  landmark,  and  appears  to  date  from 
an  early  period,  as  it  is  already  marked  by  the  name 
of*'  Stilida  **  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary.  (/<m.  MariL' 
p.  490.)  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  on  the  con- 
trary, mentions  "  Gocinto"  (p.  114),  as  if  there  were 
a  town  or  village  of  the  name;  but  it  was  probably  a 
mere  station.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GOGOSA  or  GOEQUOSA,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  is  the  first  place  on  a  road  from 
Aquae  Tarbellicae  (Dax)  to  Burdigahi  (Bordeaux). 
It  is  placed  24  M.  P.  from  Dax,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  a  place  called  Causaeque,  If  this  is  rightly  de- 
termined, we  ascertain  the  position  of  the  Cocosates, 
one  of  the  Aquitanian  tribes  whom  P.  Grassus  com> 
pelled  to  submit  to  him  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Gallic  war,  b.  c.  56  (Gaes.  B,  G,  iii.  27).  Pliny 
(v.  19)  calls  the  people  *'  Gocossates  Sexsignani," 
which  seems  to  mean  that  it  was  a  garrison  town. 
He  calls  the  Tarbelli "  QuatuorBignani."  The  position 
of  the  Gocosates  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  Let  Landes ;  and  "  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Landes  are  still  divided  into  two  classes;  the 
Bouges,  or  those  of  the  north  or  of  the  Tete~de-Bveh; 
and  the  Gousiots,  those  of  the  south."  (Walckenaer, 
Geog..  &c  vol.  i.  p.  303)  [Bon].  [G.  L.] 

GOGY'LIUM  (KokvKiop:  Eth.  KmcvA/n};),  a 
place  in  Mysia,  moitioned  by  Xenophon  with  Nean- 
dria  and  lliunu  (Xen.  BelL  iii.  1.  §  16.)  In 
Pliny's  time  (v.  30)  it  had  disappeared.  He  men- 
tions it  between  Gilla  and  Thebe.  A  place  called 
Kutckukm^  or,  as  others  write  it,  CoiedUoUm-Kunif 
is  supposed  to  represent  Gocylium.  [G.  L.] 

GOGyTUS,  a  tributary  of  the  river  Acheron  in 
Epeirus.     [Acheron.] 

GODANI,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  between  the  Arsi  and  the  Vadei  (vi.  28). 
Forster  finds  them  in  the  tiibe  of  Eodad  near  Mekka. 
(Arabia^  voL  u.  p.  142,  note  f.)  [G.  W.] 

CODANaNIA.     [ScANDiA.] 

GODA'NUS  SINUS,  the  sea  to  the  east  of  the 
Ghersonesus  Glmbrorum  (Jutland),  which,  as  Pomp. 
MeU  (iiL  4)  states,  is  filled  with  islands,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  modem  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
It  was  therdTore  the  southern  part  of  the  BaiUo, 
A<5coirding  to  Pliny  (iv.  27)  it  extended  north  as 
£tf  as  the  prom.  Gimbroram.  [L.  S.] 

GODDINUS.    [SiFYLua] 

CODRIOK,  a  fortified  town  m  Illyria,  which 
surrendered  to  the  Romans  upon  the  capture  of  An- 
tipatria,  b.  c.  200.  It  was  probably  neu*  the  latter 
city,  upon  the  river  Apsus.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27.)  It  waa 
probably  the  same  town,  which  is  called  Ghryson- 
dyon  by  Polybius  (v.  108).  (Leake, iVor^Aem  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  326,  seq.) 

GOELA  (rd  KoiAa  rris  E&tfofar),  "the  HoUows,** 
a  part  of  the  coast  of  Euboea,  which  was  very  dan- 
gerous to  vessels  in  stormy  weather,  and  where  a 
squadron  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  wrecked  just  before 
the  battle  of  Artemisinm.  (Herod.  viiL  13.)  Strabo 
(x.  p.  445)  describes  it  as  a  place  between  Aulis  and 
Geraestus ;  but  as  Aulis  is  mispkced  in  a  description 
of  the  Euboean  coast,  many  critics  have  proposed  to 
read  Chalds.  The  Epitomizer  of  Strabo  has  Gapha- 
reus  instead  of  Aulis,  a  correction  which  appears  to 
.have  been  made  from  Ptolemy  (iiL  15.  §  25),  who 
places  the  Goela  between  Gaphareus  and  the  pnvc 
montory  Ghersonesus.     But  Ptolemy  is  the  only 
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writer  who  plaops  the  Coela  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island;  all  other  ancient  writers  sappoee  them  to 
have  heen  on  the  western  coast.  (Liv.  xxzi.  47 ;  Val. 
Max.  L  8.  §  10;  Locan,  r.  196, 230.)  The  Persian 
fleet  most  ther^ore  have  sailed  roond  the  promontoiy 
of  Geraestos  before  they  were  overtaken  bj  the  storm. 
(Groskard  and  Knuner,  ad  Strab.  L  c) 

COELE.     [Attica,  p.  302,  b.] 

COELESYRIA.    [Syria.] 

GOELE'TAE,  a  Thracian  people,  divided  into 
majoret  and  nuaoreSf  the  former  of  whom  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Haonus,  and  the  latter  about 
Mount  Bhodope.  (Plin.  iv.  18;  Liv.  zxzviii.  40; 
Tac.  Afm.  iii.  38.)  The  district  which  thej  inha^ 
bited  was  called  CodeHca,  [L.  S.] 

COELOS,  COELA,  COELLl,  or  CELA  (Koi\hs 
Ai/iV,  KoiXo,  KoiAla),  a  port-town  in  the  Thracian 
ChecBonesus  on  the  Hellespont,  near  which  the 
Spartans  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  and  where 
the  latter  erected  a  trophy  by  the  side  of  the  tomb 
of  Hecuba.  (Mela,  ii.  2.  7;  Plin.  iv.  18,  Ptol.  iii. 
12.  §  4 ;  Nicet  v.  p.  81 ;  Anna  Conm.  xiv.  p.  429 ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8 ;  Hierocl.  p.  634.)  There  still 
exist  coins  of  the  town  of  Coeloe,  respecting  which 
see  Eckhel,  voL  iL  p.  50.  Its  modem  name  is  Ki- 
lidbakr.  [L.  S.J 

COENOPHRU'BIUM,  a  town  on  the  Thracian 
coast  of  the  Prop(«tis,  on  the  road  from  ApoUonia 
to  Selymbria ;  in  it  the  emperor  Aurelian  was  mur- 
dered in  A.  D.  275.  (Eutrop.  ix.  9  ;  Vopisc  Awrel. 
35 ;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  138, 230, 322,  where  the  place 
is  called  Cenophrurium.)  It  is  generally  identified 
with  the  modem  Bivadot,  [L.  S.) 

COENYRA.     [Thascs.] 

COEQUOSA.    [CocoaA.] 

COETAE  (Koitox),  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
at  the  end  of  the  Anabasis  (vii.  8.  §  25)  among  the 
nations  that  the  Ten  Thousand  passed  through. 
They  axe  mentioned  between  the  Mossynoeci  and  the 
Tibareni.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
part  of  the  work,  nor  elsewhere.  [G.  L.] 

COEUS.    [pAMisua.] 

COGAEONUM  (Kceyau»yop),  a  mountain  in  the 
district  of  the  Getae,  which,  from  its  connection 
with  the  legend  of  Zamobds,  was  considered  sacred. 
A  river  bearing  the  same  name  was  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. (Strab.  vii.  p.  298.)  Neither  the  mountain 
nor  the  river  can  be  identified,  as  it  is  uncertain 
whether  we  should  look  for  them  in  the  E.  Carpa- 
thians or  in  the  earlier  settlements  of  the  Getae,  S. 
of  the  Ister.  (Comp.  Scha&rik,  Slavische  AUer- 
thutny  vol.  i.  p.  489.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

COGAMUS.     [Hkbmus.] 

COLACEIA  (KoKMC(ia%  a  town  in  Malis  of  un- 
certain site.    (Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  254,  f.) 

COLA'NIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  one  ot  the  cities  of  the  Damnii,  to  the  NE.  of  the 
Selgovae  (Solu>ay).  Identified  with  Carstair»y  and 
with  Crawfurd,     [Coria.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

CCLAPIS,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  lapodes, 
in  Pannonia,  the  district  about  the  month  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  tribe  called  Colapiard.  (Strab. 
pp.  207,  214 ;  Plin.  iiL  28.)  Dion  Cassius  calls 
the  river  Coiop9  (xlix.  38,  its  modem  name  is 
Kidpd)^  and,  according  to  Strabo,  it  flowed  from  the 
Alps,  and  having,  in  its  course,  become  navigable, 
emptied  itself  into  the  Savus  near  Siscia  or  Se- 
gestica.  [L.  S.] 

COLCHI INDIAE  (K<JAxot,  Periplifor.  JFryiAr. 
p.  33 ;  Tab.  Pouting.  Colchis  Indorum;  K^Axw  ^/a- 
f  ^toK,  Ptol.  tU.  1.  §  10),  a  port  on  the  Makbar 
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coast,  to  the  KE.  of  the  present  Cape  Comorin^  hi 
that  subdivision  of  India  which  the  ancients  called 
India  intra  Ganffenu  According  to  Ptdemy  (viL 
1.  §  10)  it  gave  its  name  to  a  gulf  which  was 
called  Uie  KoAwb;  KoAxtwiSs.  Its  present  repre- 
sentative has  not  been  determined ;  but  the  pQuti<Hi 
is  sufficiently  identified  by  the  description  of  tha 
neighbouring  coast,  which  was  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  pearl  fisheries.  Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Periplus  (vol.  ii.  p.  444),  has  shown  that 
near  it,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Ceylon,  was  the 
island  of  Epiodorus  (now  the  island  of  Mamaar'y, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  the  pearl 
fisheries.  It  is  not  improbable  tliat  many  other 
names  which  are  mentioned  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, as  Colias,  Prom.  Coliacum,  Cooiaci  (Km- 
yuucol,  Strab.  xv.  p.  689),  are  really  connected  with 
that  of  ColchL  Indeed,  the  text  of  the  Periplus  is 
so  corrupt,  that  it  is  difficult  to  have  &ith  in  tiie 
emendations  even  of  the  very  learned  men  who  have 
made  it  their  study.  (Vincent.  Periphu  of  Efy- 
thraean  Sea^  vol.  iL ;  AsuUic  Retearche*^  vol.  v. 
p.  395.)  [V.] 

COXCHICUS  SINUS.  [Colohi  Indiae.] 
COLCHIS  (n  KoAx^r :  Eth,  KoKx^  :  A^. 
KoAxuc^s),  a  district  of  western  Asia  bounded  on 
tlie  SW.  by  the  province  of  Pantos,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  river  Phasis,  on  the  W.  bj 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  as  far  aa  the  river  Ccvmx, 
on  tlie  N.  by  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  which  lay 
between  it  and  Asiatic  Sarmada,  on  the  E.  by  Iberia 
and  Mts.  Moscfaici,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia. 
There  is  some  little  difierence  in  authors  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  westward :  thus  Stralw  (so. 
p.  498)  makes  Colchis  b^n  at  Trapezus,  whik 
Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand,  extends  Pontus  tc  the 
river  Phasis.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Stoib.  xi.  p 
497;  Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5;  Theodor.  HitL  EecL  v.  34 ; 
Pxocop.  B.  G,  iv.  4 ;  Zosim.  i.  32,  that  PityiU 
was  Uie  last  town  to  the  S.  in  Colchis,  and  frotn 
Strabo,  /. c,  Arrian  Peripl.  p.  1 1.  (ed.  Hods.);  Mela, 
i.  19;  Ammian.  xxii.  15;  Ptol.  v.  10;  that  the  posi- 
tion of  Dioscurios  (which,  according  to  Arrian  and 
some  other  writera,  was  subsequently  called  Sebas-. 
topolis)  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Colchis, 
and  distant  from  Pityus,  according  to  Strabo  366, 
and  according  to  Arrian  350  stadia.  The  <nder  of 
the  tribes  on  this  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine  was 
according  to  Strabo,  and  commencing  from  the  N., 
the  Zygi,  Heniochi,  Cercetae,  Moschi  and  Colchi ;  it 
would,  however,  appear  that  the  whole  district  po- 
pularly known  as  Colchis  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  territory  on  which  these  smaller  tribes  or  sub- 
divisions of  people  were  settled ;  and  may,  therefore, 
as  stated,  be  considered  roughly  to  extend  from 
Trapezus  to  Dioscurias.  The  district  comprehends 
the  modem  provinces  of  Mingrelia  and  part  of  Ab- 
basla,  south  and  west  of  Mt  Elburx.  Aeschylus 
and  Pindar  appear,  to  be  the  earliest  authors  who 
have  given  to  this  land  its  historical  name  of  Colchis. 
The  earlier  writers  c«ily  speak  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Aea,  the  residence  of  the  mythical  king  Acetes. 
The  inhabitants,  called  Colchi,  were  aocording  to  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus  (ii.  104,  105)  and  Diodonts 
(i.  28)  the  remains  of  the  army  <^  Sesostris,  and 
therefore  of  Egyptian  origin.  Herodotus  argues 
that  the  people  of  Colchis  were  the  relics  (tf  this 
army,  because  of  the  many  customs  which  were 
similar  to  them  and  to  the  Egyptians,  and  not  iu 
use  originally  in  other  nati<Mis,  as  the  rite  of  or- 
cumdaion,  aind  the  working  of  linen  (which  th^ 
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Greela  called  Sardonic,  or,  as  Lander  thinks, 
Sardian,  firom  Sardes),  and  also  from  their  language, 
from  the  natural  complexion  of  their  skin,  which 
was  of  a  dusky  colour,  like  that  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  from  their 
having  curlj  hair.  Strabo  (2.  c.)  alludes  to,  but 
seems  hardlj  to  credit,  this  story.  Yet  many  modem 
scholars  have  held  that  there  us  some  truth  In  it, 
and  have  attempted  variously  to  account  for  the 
connection  between  the  two  people.  (Comp.  Heeren, 
I4(un^  vol.  i.  pt.  1  p.  405 ;  Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses, 
vol.  iv.  p.  185,  &c.)  Herodotus  is  so  far  a  good 
authority,  that  he  does  not  speak  from  hearsay,  but 
from  personal  observation.  Pindar  {Pyth,  4.378),  too, 
calls  the  Colchiaas  dark-complexioned.  Ammianus 
(xxiL  8)  probably  na«ly  copies  the  words  of  Hero- 
dotus. Dionysins  Perieg.  (v.  689)  confirms  the 
general  tradition  of  the  Ej^ptian  descent  of  the 
Colchians. 

The  Colchi  were  subdivided  into  numerous  tribes, 
chiefly  settled,  as  we  have  stated,  akng  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine :  as  the  Machelones,  Hauochi,  Zy- 
dretae,  Lazi,  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Phaais:  the 
Apsidae,  Abasci,  Samigae,  Coraxi,  to  the  N.  of  it ; 
the  Coli,  Melanchlaeni,  Geloni,  and  Suani,  along  the 
mountun  range  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  N.and  W.,and 
the  Moschi  to  the  S£.,  among  the  Moschid  Montes, 
an  outlying  spur  of  the  same  great  chain.  (See  under 
these  names.)  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  of 
these  tribes,  the  Lazi  gave  their  name  to  the  Regie 
Lazica,  a  title  whereby  the  whole  country  was  known 
at  a  late  period  of  history  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  15, 
Goth,  iv.  1 ;  Ptol.  V.  10.  §  5,  as  compared  with 
Arrian,  PeripluSj  p.  ll)t  and  that  the  Abasci  have 
no  doubt  perpetuated  their  name  in  the  modeni 
Abbatia  (Rennell's  Map)  or  Abkhasia  (Ritter).  It 
may  also  be  noticed  that  the  names  Coli,  and  Colias, 
are  found  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Colchis ;  not 
impossibly  through  the  carelessness  of  transcribers 
or  editors.  [Colchi  Imdiae.]  The  only  river  of 
any  importance  was  the  Phasis  (now  Fdz  or  Riant), 
which  was  according  to  some  writers  the  S.  boundaiy 
of  Colchis,  but  more  probably  flowed  through  the 
middle  of  that  country  from  the  Caucasus  W.  by  S. 
to  the  Euxine,  and  the  Anticitos  or  Atticitus  (now 
Kuban),  Arrian  {Periplus,  p>  10)  mentions  many 
others  by  name, but  they  would  seem  to  have  been  little 
more  than  mountain  torrents:  the  most  important  of 
them  were  Charieis,  Chobus  or  Cobus,  Singames, 
Tarsuras,  Hippus,  Astelephus,  Chiysorrhoas,  several 
of  which  are  ah>o  noticed  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny* 
The  chief  towns  were  Dioscurias  or  Dioscuris  (under 
the  Romans  called  Sebastopolis)  on  the  sea- board  of 
the  Euxine,  Sarapana  (now  ScAarapani),  Surium, 
Anrhaeopolis,  Blacheiresis,  and  Cyta  or  Cutatisium 
(now  KchiUxu),  the  traditional  birth-pkce  of  Medea. 

The  country  itself  was  celebrated,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  the  earii^t  times  {or  its  cultivation  of 
the  trade  in  linen  (Her.  ii.  105  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  498). 
During  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  still  later 
under  Constantine,  many  castles  and  factories  occu- 
pied its  coasts,  so  as  to  maintain  the  general  trade 
of  the  district  (Procop.  JB,  G,  iv.  2,  B,  P,  ii. 
28  ;  Zosim.  ii.  33) ;  which  produced,  besides  linen, 
timber  for  ship-building,  hemp,  flax,  wax,  pitch, 
and  gold  dust.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  498 ;  Appian.  MUhr. 
c  103.)  Among  many  of  the  poets  ^  antiquity, 
and  especially  among  those  of  tlie  later  and  Roman 
times,  Colchis,  as  the  scene  of  the  parentage  of 
Medea,  and  of  the  subsequent  voyage  of  the  Argo- 
nanti  and  the  capture  of  the  GoUen  Fleeee,  was  the 
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native  seat  of  all  sorceries  and  witchcrafts.  (Horat. 
Carmm  ii.  13.  8,  Epod,  v.  21,  xtL  57 ;  Juv.  vi.  643 ; 
Pro|)eTt.  ii.  1. 53 ;  Martial,  x.  4.  35.)  The  existence 
and  growth  in  the  countxy  of  the  Iris  plant  (Dioscor. 
in  Proem,  lib.  vi. ;  Plin.  xxviii.  9),  from  the  bulbous 
root  of  which  the  medicine  we  call  Colchicum  is 
extracted,  may  have  led  to  some  of  the  tales  of 
sorcery  attributed  to  Medea.  (Ovid.  A.  Am,  ii.  89 ; 
Lucan.  vi.  441.) 

We  have  occasional  notices  of  the  history  of 
Colchis  incidentally  recorded  in  various  passages  of 
the  classical  writers,  from  which  we  may  gather:—- 

1.  That  during  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  was  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Persian  empire  (Her.  iii.  97); 
though  subsequently  the  people  appear  to  have 
thrown  off  this  yoke,  and  to  have  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state  (Xen.  Andb.  iv.  8.  §  9,  vii.  8.  §  25). 
Still  later,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Colchians  were  not  included  in  the  sway  of  the  Per- 
sians.    (Arrian,  Andb.  iv.  15.  §  4.) 

2.  During  the  period  of  tiie  contests  between 
Mithridates  and  the  Romans,  Colchis  was  consi- 
dered to  be  one  of  the  territories  which  the  king  of 
Pontus  had  annexed  to  his  paternal  tenitoiy  (Ap- 
pian,  Mithr.  15),  though  its  allegiance  was  even 
then  uncertain  and  doubtful  (^IbicL  64).  During 
the  Second  Mithridatic  War,  Mithridates  made  his 
son  Machares  king  of  Colchis  (^Ibid,  67),  who  ap- 
pears to  have  held  his  power  but  for  a  short  period. 
Finally,  on  the  overthrow  and  death  of  l^Iitliridates, 
Ponipey  made  Aristarchus  the  governor  of  this  dis- 
trict. {Ibid.  114;  comp.  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  33, 
xxxvii.  3.)  On  the  fall  of  Pompey,  Phamaces,  son 
of  Mithridates,  took  advantage  of  Caesar  being  occu- 
pied in  Egypt,  and  reduced  Colchis,  Armenia,  and 
some  part  cf  Cappadocia, — defeating  Cn.  Domitius 
Calvinns,  w^hom  Caesar  subsequently  sent  against 
him.  His  triumph  was,  however,  short-lived.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  45.) 

3.  Under  Polemon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Phar» 
naces,  Colchis  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus 
and  the  Bosporus.     (Strab.  xi.  pp.  493—499.) 

Lastly,  from  Thcoph.  Byzant.  {Fragm.  4),  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  eighth  year  of  Justin,  a.  d.  572, 
the  Colchians  and  Abasgi  joined  the  king  of  Arme- 
nia as  the  allies  of  Chosroes  in  his  war  against  Mar- 
cian.  At  this  period  the  district  itself,  as  already 
remarked,  was  generally  known  as  Terra  Lazica. 
(Menand.  Prot.  Fragm.  3  of  his  Conimwdion  of 
ike  History  ofAgathias.)  [V.] 

COLENDA  (KoA«V5o:  perhaps  CueUar),  a  city 
of  the  Arevacae  in  Hisjiania  Tarraconensis,  men- 
tioned by  Api»an  {ffisp.  99, 100;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pL 
l,p.456).    ^  [P.S.] 

COLI  (KwXoi),  a  people  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the 
north  of  Colchis,  inhabiting  a  district  called  after 
them,  KuXiieti.  The  nurthem  part  of  the  Caucasus 
was  also  called  KuKixh.  opTi.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  KwAoi ; 
Scylax,  p.  31,  where  Kuhucfi  should  be  read  for 
KvpiKii;  Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5;  Mela,  1. 19^ 

COLIAS.     [Athenae,  p.  305,  b.J 

COLICA'RLA,  a  place  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on 
the  Po,  between  Mutina  and  Hostilia,  near  Af  tnw- 
dola.    (It.  Ant.) 

COLIS  (K»Afr,  Dion.Perieg.  1148;  MeU,  iii.  7; 
Fest  Avienus,v.  1355),adistrict  on  tlieMalabar  coast, 
opposite  to  Ceylon,  and  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Cope 
Comorin,  As  stated  elsewhere  [Colchi  Indlakj, 
there  is  a  great  confusion  in  the  names  which  the 
ancients  have  preserved  of  the  places  on  this  coast; 
and  it  is  veiy  likely  that  the  names  Calligicunl,  Co- 
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liacum,  Colis,  and  Colias,  refer  to  one  and  the  same 
district    That  it  was  N.  of  Cape  Comorin  is  quite 
clear;  and  if  Colias  and  Colin  be  one  and  the  same, 
it  is  dear  that  it  was  not  far  to  the  N.,  as  Dionysins 
(▼.  951)  evident!  J  describes  the  former  as  opposite  to 
CeyUm.    Ptolemy  and  Marcian  connect  with  CalU- 
jCicnm  another  promontory,   which  they  call  Cory 
(Kmpv  Aicpo¥\  a  projecting  strip  of  land  to  the  E.  ^ 
the  Sinut  Colchieus :  it  has  been  supposed  by  Bitter 
(ErdL  ▼.  p.  517)  to  be  the  same  as  the  present 
Pakbanf  opposite  the  bland  of   JUmuman  Kor. 
Pliny(  Ti.  20.  s.  23)  speaks  of  a  Promontory  Calin- 
gon,  —  doabUess  the  Calligicum  of  PUdemy.     [V.] 
COLLA'TIA  (KoAAoria :  £ih,  KoAAaruwf ,  Col- 
latinos:  Castel  ddC  Osa),  an  ancient  city  of  La- 
tiam,  sitnated  aboat  10  miles  E.  of  Rome,  between 
Gabii  and  the  Anio.    Viigil  notices  it  as  one  of  the 
colonies  of  Alba  Longa  (^en.  vi.  774);  a  clear  proof 
that  he  considered  it  as  a  Latin  town;  and  Dio- 
nysins alw  distinctly  attributes  it  to  that  people:  it 
is  strange,  therefore,  that  Livy  speaks  of  it  as  if  it 
had  been  a  Sabine  city  previous  to  its  conquest  by 
the  Romans.    The  first  occasion  on  which  its  name 
appears  in  history  is  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinios 
Prisons,  by  whom  it  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection to  Borne.  (Li v.  i.  38 ;  Dicmys.  iiL  50.)    Livy 
has  preserved  to  us  the  funnula  of  "  deditio"  on  this 
occasion,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fact  is 
historically  true,  as  the  city  never  appears  again  as 
an  independent  state.    Tarquin  is  said  to  have  esta- 
blished a  garrison  there,  whence  he  is  erroneously 
represented  by  some  late  grammarians  as  the  founder 
of  the  city  (Serv.  ad  Aen,  vi.  744):  he  at  the  same 
time  appointed  his  nephew  Egerius  as  governor,  who 
in  consequence  obtained  the  surname  of  Collatinus, 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants;  and  Lucius 
Tarqoinius,  the  husband  of  Lucreda,  is  represented 
as  residing  at  Collatia  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Ardea.    (Liv.  i.  57 — ^59;  Dionys.  iv.  64.)     Silius 
Italieas  also  represents  it  as  the  birthpkoe  of  the 
elder  Brutus  (viii.  363);  but  there  is  no  other  au- 
thority for  this.    No  subsequent  mention  of  Collatia 
occurs  in  history;  but  it  appean  to  have  gradually 
declined.    Cicero  incidentally  notices  it  as  one  of 
the  municipal  towns  of  Latium  which  was  in  his 
time  in  a  very  decayed  condition.     Stnbo  tells  us  it 
was  reduced  to  a  mere  village,  and  Pliny  enumerates 
it  among  the  **  populi "  of  ancient  Latium  which  were 
then  no  longer  in  existence.  (Cic.  deL^.  Agr,  iL  35 ; 
Strab.  V.  p.  230;  Plin.  iii  5.  s.  9.)    This  is  the  kst 
mention  ii  the  name  that  we  meet  with ;  but  the 
memory  of  its  existenoe  was  preserved  by  the  Via 
Collatia  or  Collatina,  which  is  noticed  more  than 
once  by  Frontinus  (de  AijwudMci.  5, 10),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  it  lay  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Praenes- 
tina,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a  short  in- 
terval.    This  is  the  only  clue  to  the  position  of 
Collatia,  the  site  of  which  has  in  consequence  been 
generally  fixed  at  a  place  called  Castellaccio  or 
Cattel  ddP  OiOf  a  mined  castle  of  the  middle  ages, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  a  little  stream  called  the  Osa, 
little  more  than  2  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Anio,  and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  site  of 
Galni.    There  remain  on  this  spot  some  very  incon- 
sidnable  fragments  of  walls  on  the  side  towards  the 
stream,  where  it  presents  a  steep  and  abrupt  hoo  of 
tufo  rock,  but  on  the  other  side  it  is  wholly  without 
defences,  and  Cell  is  of  opinion  that  the  site  was 
little  adapted  for  that  of  an  ancient  dty.    Hence  he 
inclines  (as  well  as  Westpfaal)  to  place  Collatia  at 
LmghazOf  another  mediaeral  fortress  on  a  bdd  and 
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neariy  isolated  hill  just  above  the  ooofliMDee  of  tlia 
Oaa  with  the  Anio.  The  position  of  Limtgketsa  is 
certainly  one  better  adapted  by  nature  for  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city  than  that  of  Cattel  dell  Oea,  and 
would  acocMrd  much  better  with  Viigirs  expresBions 
(**  Collatinas  imponent  montibns  arces,"  ^en.  L  c) 
but  no  ruins  have  been  discovered  there.  (G^.  Tvp. 
of  Borne,  pp.  171— 175;  Nibby,  />Mtonit,  voL  I  ppw 
478 — 482;  Westphal,  Rom,  Kampagme,  pp.  100» 
101 :  Abeken,  MiOel  Ital.  p.  78.)        [£.  H.  B.] 

COLLOPS  MAGNUS  or  CULLU  (K<(XXo^  m«- 
yms  1l  K6\Kov,  Ptol.  iv. 3.  §  3;  Chulli  Municipiam, 
/(m.  Ant  p.  19 ;  Chnllu,  Tab,  PeuL ;  Chulla,  Solin. 
29 ;  CoUo,  Bu.),  a  dty  of  Numidia,  upon  a  head- 
land on  the  W.  side  of  the  Snus  Olcachites  {Bag 
qfStorah),  £.  of  the  Pr.  Tretum,  and  50  M.  P.  we»t 
of  Rusicada,  celebrated  for  its  purple-dyeing  esta- 
blishments, and  probably,  therefore,  a  Phoenician 
colony.  (Brun,4/^'U»>P*214.)  Ptolemy  mentioDs 
a  KiWa^  /xitpo^  considerably  to  the  E.  of  this,  in 
a  position  apparently  near  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bay.     (PtoL  iWd  §  4.)  [P.&] 

COLLYTUS.  [ATHiaf AE,  p.  302.] 
COLOBATUS.  [CoBULATUs.] 
CCXLOBI  (KoAo«o(,  Diod.  iii.  32;  Agatharefa. 
p.  46;  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  28),  a  tribe  of  Troglodytes 
situated  on  a  strip  of  luid  in  the  vidnity  of  the 
promontory  of  Bazium  in  lat.  24^  N.,  and  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Ptolemy  (iv.  7.  §  7) 
mentions  a  mountain  (Ko\ofhw  fipos,  &jrpor),  and 
Strabo  (xvi.  p  771)  a  forest,  of  the  Colobi  (KaAo««v 
&K<Tos)  in  this  region,  between  Berenice  and  the 
harbour  of  Antipbilos.  Poraponius  Mela  (iii.  8)  (daoea 
a  town  of  Coloba  between  the  promontory  of  Aenenm 
and  Philoteris.  The  Colobi,  like  the  entire  Troglo- 
dytic  nation,  were  the  subject  of  many  &bles.  In  the 
Greek  language  tlidr  name  imports  "  the  mutilated," 
and  they  seem  to  have  practised  the  rite  of  drcnm- 
cision  after  a  manner  peculiar  to  themselves  (AristoL 
ffisL  AtL  iii.  8.  §  6;  Diod  iii.  32).  They  were  pix>. 
bably  a  dwarfish  people,  and  among  the  varieties  of 
the  Aethio{)ict  race  whose  low  stature  or  deformity  led 
finally  to  the  fable  of  the  Pygmies.  The  region 
which  they  inhabited  was  barren,  and  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  pasture  grounds  to  the  west  of  it  bj 
their  stronger  kinsmen  or  neighbours.  Hence  their 
diet  was  prindpally  slidl-fish  and  the  casual  pro- 
ducts of  Uie  chose,  and  their  curtailed  proportiona 
were  confirmed  by  their  poor  diet.  [W.  B.  D.3 

COLOE  (KoK6fi  Xifunri,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  24,  31 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.),  a  lake  in  Aethiopia,  lat  12^  N^ 
through  which  flows,  but  with  little  intermixture  of 
their  several  waters,  the  river  Astapus  {Bahr-^i^ 
AtreJc)^  the  Blue  or  Dark  River.  The  hdce  Coloe  is 
probably  the  "¥*€(&  or  Y^$«m  of  Strabo  (xvii.  p^  822), 
and  is  the  modem  Lake  Dembea  or  Ttana,  There 
was  also  in  Aethiopia  a  town  named  CoIoS  (KoAifif 
'w6\is,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §  25)  of  which  the  site  is  un- 
certain (Airian,  Peripl.  Afar,  Erythr,  p.  3;  Mannert. 
Geograph.  voL  xii.  p.  167).  [W.  B.  D.] 

COLO'NAE  (KoAtfvoi)  or  COLONE,  a  town  in 
the  Trosd,  140  stadia  from  Ilium.  (Strab.  pp.  589, 
604;  Thuc.  L  131;  Xen.  HeU.  iiL  1.  §  13;  Psns. 
X.  14.  §  1.)  According  to  tradition,  Colonae  was  in 
early  times  the  residence  of  a  Thradan  prince 
Cycnus,  who  possessed  the  adjoining  country  and 
the  isUnd  of  Tenedos,  opposite  to  which  Coknae  wrbs 
situated  on  the  mainland.  Colonae  was  prt^blj 
one  of  the  towns  from  which  the  inhabitants  were 
removed  to  supply  the  popuh&tion  of  Alexandria  in 
Troas.    Pliny  (v.  30)  phices  it  in  the  interior,  and 
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speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  places  that  had  disap- 
peared. 

There  was  a  Colonae  near  Lamp-acas  on  the 
Hellespont,  a  foondation  of  the  Milesians.  (Stmb. 
p.  589;  Arrian,  Anab.  I  12.  §  11.)         [G.  L.] 

COLO'NIA,  in  Britam.  The  criticism  which  ap- 
plies to  Camulodanum  [Camulodumum]  has  been 
postponed  to  the  present  notice,  because  the  place, 
to  which  the  general  assent  of  investigators  has  as- 
signed the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  Roman 
colony  in  Britain — the  Cohrda  kot*  i^6xriy — is 
the  Caer  Cobm  of  the  British,  and  the  Camulodunum 
of  the  classical  writers.  Cair  Colun  is  a  name  in 
Nennius*s  list  of  British  cities.  In  Beda  and  the 
earlier  Anglo-Saxon  authorities  we  have  such  forms 
as  Cobtaceasterj  Colecestriaf  &c.,  evidently  meaning 
Colchester  in  Essex.  Lastly,  in  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don, we  find  the  special  statement  that  the  British 
C<ier  Colun  and  the  A.-S.  CoUcettria  are  one  and 
the  same.  The  identity  of  Camulodummi  with  the 
town  thus  named  from  Colonia  is  another  question. 
Few  writers,  however,  have  disconnected  them.  The 
chief  grounds  for  the  identification  lie  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Tacitus. 

After  the  reduction  of  the  Iceni  (in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk),  and  the  Cangi  (on  the  Irish  Sea);  after, 
too,  a  diversion  against  the  Brigantes  (to  the  north 
of  tlie  Humber),  the  fierce  nation  of  Silures  required 
repression.  For  this  purpose  a  colony  is  established 
at  Camulodunum— "  Silurum  gens  non  atrocitate, 
non  dementia  mutabatur,  quin  helium  ezerceret, 
castrisque  l^onum  premenda  foret.  Id  quo  promp- 
tius  veniretf  colonia  Camulodunum,  valida  veteran- 
orum  manu,  dedudtur  in  agros  captives,  subsidium 
adveraiis  rebelles,  et  imbuendis  sodis  ad  officia  legum. 
Itum  inde  ad  Siluras."  (^nn.  xli.  32,  33.)  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  words  in  Italics.  Beference 
b  also  made  to  the  artide  Canoi.  The  section,  too, 
of  Tadtus  preceding  the  one  quoted  should  be  read. 
This  tells  us  that  Ostorius  had  already  fortified  the 
valleys  of  the  Sabrina  and  the  Autona — the  Sabrina 
meniiing  the  Severn,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
meaning  of  Autona  (?  Aufona). 

Now,  with  stations  already  effected  on  the  Severn, 
and  another  river,  which  was  certainly  nearer  to 
Wales  than  any  river  of  Eusex,  how  can  we  reconcile 
the  probable  movements  of  Ostorius  with  dther  of 
tlie  accredited  sites  of  Camulodunum?  This  is  well 
known  to  have  been  either  Jlialdon^  or  WrittU  (near 
Colchetier)^  each  m  Essex,  and  each  in  the  very  hist 
place  imaginable  for  the  operations  of  a  Silurian,  a 
Brigantian,  or  a  Cangian  campaigni  even  if  it  bo 
allowed  to  suit  an  loenian. 

The  solution  to  these  difficulties  probably  lies  in 
the  hci  of  Tacitus's  authority  being  of  a  high  value 
only  for  those  parts  of  our  island  with  which  his 
iather-in-law  Agricola  came  in  contact,  and  for  that 
period  of  our  early  history  during  which  that  general 
was  so  important  an  actor.  Now,  the  parts  tliat  he 
knew  best  lay  in  the  west  and  north — in  Wales  and 
Scotland  —  rather  than  in  the  eastern  counties. 

In  A.  D.  61,  the  name  of  Camulodunum  re-appears 
{Arm,  xiv.  31);  its  geographical  and  political  reU- 
tions  being  comparatively  clear.  Thus,  the  war  is 
against  the  funous  Queen  of  the  Iceni  (Boadicea), 
and  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood  is  that  of 
the  Trinobantes  (Middlesex).  At  the  same  time, 
the  campaign  in  Wales  is  interrupted  by  the  Icenian 
revolt;  a  £ct  to  which  we  may  possibly  trace  the 
confusion  in  the  account  of  Ostorius.  The  actual 
movement  from  west  to  east  directed  the  attention  of 
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the  historian  towards  Wales,  whilst  the  probable  ra- 
pidity with  which  PauUmus  (the  general  now  under 
notice)  effected  it,  abridged  the  distance. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Camulodunum  of  the  Ice- 
nian campaign  is  a  place  of  pleasure,  rather  than  a 
military  fortification — ''Nullis  mnnimentis  sefrtam 
—  dum  amoenitati  prins  quam  usui  consulitur." 
This  is  not  quite  what  we  expect.  It  contains  a 
temple,  an  image  of  victory,  a  curia,  and  a  theatre. 

Where  does  Tacitus  phice  it?  He  is  generally 
sud  to  place  Camulodunum  on  the  aestnary  of  the 
Thames:  by  which  a  slight  complication,  and  the 
necessity  of  carrying  that  river  as  far  north  aa  tlie 
JBlackwateTf  is  engendered.  Nevertheless,  though 
the  context  favours  this  view,  it  does  not  absolutely 
enforce  it  —  "  extemos  fremitus  in  curia  eorum  au- 
ditos;  consonnisse  ululatibus  theatmm,  visamque 
speciem  in  aestuario  Tameaae  snbversae  coloniae." 
This  by  no  means  says  that  the  population  of  Camu- 
lodunum saw  it.  It  might  have  been  seen  in  London. 
The  passage  continues  —  "jam  oceanum  cruento 
aspectu;  dilabcnte  aestu,  humanorum  corporum  ef- 
figies relictas,  nt  Britanni  ad  spem,  ita  veterani  ad 
metum  trahebant."  As  these  veterans  were  the  real 
occupants  of  Camulodunum,  the  extract  is,  pro  tonto, 
in  favour  of  Tacitus^s  having  placed  it  on  the  Thames. 
Still,  as  already  stated,  it  is  not  conclusive.  The 
chief  reason,  however,  for  giving  the  passage  in  full 
will  appear  in  the  sequd. 

Ptolemy's  Camudolanum  is  a  town  of  the  Trino- 
antes,  on  the  Imensa  aestuary,  the  Trinoantes  being 
east  of  the  Simeni,  whose  town  is  Venta.  The 
current  explanation  of  this  passage  is,  that  the  Si- 
mem  are  the  Iceni  of  the  other  authors,  and  Venta 
the  Venta  Icenorum  (^^syortnchy,  In  a  previous 
passage,  we  have,  in  the  following  order,  from  north 
to  south,  (1)  the  Metaris  aestuary  (as  the  Wash), 
(2)  the  river  Gariennus  (Fore),  (3)  a  promontory, 
(4)  the  outlets  of  the  river  Idumannla,  (5)  the  Ta- 
missa  aestuary.  Now,  tiie  Tamissa  aestuary  is  the 
Imensa  aestuary,  and  the  Ei-diu-mannia  the  Blach- 
water.  At  least,  such  is  the  view  suggested  by  the 
element  du  (ss  black). 

Turning  from  Ptolemy  to  the  Itineraries,  we  find 
equal  elements  of  confusion.  In  the  Jifthy  we  have 
Colonia ;  in  the  ntin(A,  Catrndodunum. 

Cdonia  is  52  miles  from  London,  Camulodunum 
51. 

From  London  to 

M.P. 

CaesannnagTU  -  xxviii. 
Cdonia  -        •  xxiiii. 


UL 


From  Camtdodu- 
itwn  to 

Canoninm  - 
Caesaromagna 
Durolitum  - 
London 


M.P. 

-  vni. 

-  xii. 

-  x^-i. 

-    XV. 

li. 


The  distance  between  Caesaromagus  and  Colonia 
comddes  somewhat  less  closely. 

Even  the  identification  of  Colonia  with  Col- 
cheater  is  shaded  by  a  doubL  It  is  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  river  Coin  took  its  name  from  Colonia, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  CoA<:he6ter  is  other 
than  the  Camp  upon  the  CobM. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  the  present  writer,  after  baUncing  the  con- 
flicting difficulties,  finds  the  best  solution  in  doubting 
the  identity  of  Colonia  and  Camfdodumnn.  The 
first  he  bdieves  to  have  been  Colchester,  the  second 
Maldonj  name  for  name  in  each  case.      [R.  G.  L.] 
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COLCTNIA  AGBIPPFNA,  or  AGRIPPINEN- 
SIS,  or  simplj  AGRIPPl'NA  (Cologne,  as  the 
French  and  EnglLih  call  it ;  Co/a,  and  Koln^  as  the 
Germans  call  it),  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  on  the  Roman  road,  which  ran  from  Augusta 
Rauracorum  {Augat  near  J3(S/e)  past  Strastburgy 
Womtif  MainZf  Bingen,  Coblenz^  and  Bonn,  The 
road  was  continued  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
from  Cologney  through  Kovesium  (A^euM),  Colonia 
Trajana  {Kellen  near  Cleve$),  Novioma<,'us  (iVy- 
megen)t  and  thence  to  Lugdunom  {Leyden).  The 
position  is  determined  by  the  Itineraries  and  by  the 
name.  There  are  also  medals  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
pinensis,  and  the  name  occurs  on  inscriptions. 

This  town  was  originally  called  Oppidom  Ubi- 
orum  (Tacit.  Am,  i.  36),  and  it  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ubii,  a  German  nation.  The  Ubii  were  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rhine  in  Caesar's  time;  but 
under  Augustas  they  removed  across  the  Rhino 
nnder  the  protection  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  to 
escape  from  the  attacks  of  their  neighboure  the 
Catti.  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Claudius  and  the 
daughter  of  Germanicus  Caesar,  who  was  bom  at 
the  Oppidum  Ubiomm  while  her  &ther  oonunanded 
in  these  parts  prevailed  on  her  husband  (a.  d.  51) 
to  send  a  colony  of  veteran  soldiers  tliere,  and  from 
that  time  the  place  bad  her  name.  (Tacit  Ann, 
xii.  27 ;  Strabo,  p.  194.)  The  Agrippincnses  were 
made  Juris  Italici  (Paulus,  Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  8),  that 
is,  the  place  had  tlie  Jus  Italicum,  which  was  a  great 
privilege;  but  it  does  not  appear  whether  it  was  con- 
ferred Bt  the  time  of  the  colonisation  or  aften^'ards. 
An  inscription  in  Gruter  (p.  436)  shows  that  it  was 
also  called  Colonia  Claudia  Augusta  Agrippinen- 
sium.  Tacitus  {Germ,  c  28 ;  IlisL  iv.  28)  observes 
that  the  Ubii  were  willingly  called  Agrippinenses, 
from  the  name  of  tlieir  founder  (conditoris  sui),  as  if 
Agrippa  founded  the  colony,  though,  in  the  passage 
already  cited,  Tacitus  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  to  Agrippina,  or  to  her  interest  at  least. 
(See  the  note  of  Lipsius  on  this  passage.) 

Cologne  is  well  placed  for  a  large  town,  being 
iu:»t  below  the  point  where  tlie  flats  of  the  Nether- 
lands commence,  in  a  fertile  country,  and  forming  a 
convenient  place  of  transit  between  the  countries  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Rhine.  Its  position  on 
the  German  frontier  involved  it  in  trouble  during 
the  insurrection  of  Civil  is,  whom  the  people  at  length 
joined.  The  Transrhenane  Germans  were  jealous  of 
Cologne,  which  had  grown  rich.  (Tacit.  Hitt.  iv.  28.) 
The  Colonia  was  protected  by  a  wall,  which  the  rude 
Germans  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine  considered 
a  badge  of  slavery.  The  Roman  settlers  and  the 
Germans  in  the  place  had  intermarried.  The  town 
hod  a  transit  trade,  which  was  burdened  with  duties; 
and  probably  the  people  levied  tolls  on  the  boats  that 
went  up  and  down  the  river  (Tacit  Hist  iv.  63 — 
65),  an  obstacle  to  commerce  which  long  existed  en 
the  Rhine. 

Cologne  became  the  chief  town  of  Germania  Se* 
cnnda  or  Inferior.  Aulus  Vitellius  was  at  Cologne, 
as  governor  of  the  Lower  Germania,  when  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  (Sueton.  Vitell. 
c  8.)  There  was  a  temple  of  Mars  at  Cologne,  in 
which  a  sword  was  hung  up,  that  was  said  to  have 
been  the  sword  of  Divus  Julius.  Vitelliiui  went 
about  the  most  crowded  streets  of  Cologne  with  this 
swonl  in  his  hand,  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  carried  it  off  with  him.  But  he  sent  the  sword 
with  which  Otho  killed  himself,  to  be  dedicated  in 
the  temple  of  Mars  at  Cologne.  {Vitell,  c.  10.) 
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]      Trajan  was  also  at  Cologne  when  Nenra  died 
A.D.  98,  and  he  assumed  the  imperial  insignia  there. 
(OroB.  vii.  12.)     Ammianus  (xv.  11)  mentions  Co- 
logne under  the  name  a[  Agrippina,  and  Tungri 
{Tongem)f  as  large  and  ri<^  cities  of  Secnnda 
Germania.     The  place  was  taken  by  the  Fnaoks, 
but  was  recovered  by  Julian  about  ▲.  d.  356,  at 
j  which  time  it  was  a  strongly  fortified  phice.    It  is 
I  also  mentioned  by  Zosimus  (L  38),  woder  the  name 
'  of  Agrippina,  as  a  veiy  large  city.   In  the  Notitia  it 
is  called  '*  Metropolis  dvitas  Agrippinensiom.*' 

The  Roman  remains  of  Cologne  consist  of  what  is 
called  the  Pfaffenporte,  supposed  to  be  tl^  old  Porta 
Claudia,  with  the  inscription  C.  C.  A.  A.,  and  sane 
remains  of  the  walls.  Many  statues,  saroophagi, 
and  other  Roman  remains  have  been  found  there. 
Some  authorities  speak  of  traces  of  a  subterranean 
passage  from  Colc^e  to  Treves,  which  is  an  absurd 
fiction.  There  was  a  Roman  road  from  Augusta 
Trevironim  to  Cologne,  the  line  of  which  appears  to 
be  indicated  plain  enough  in  some  parts  by  the 
directions  and  position  of  the  modem  road.  Hie 
old  town  of  Cologne  was  that  which  was  sormnnded 
with  walls  by  the  Romans,  and  until  near  the  doss 
of  the  twelfth  century  was  called  the  "  dvitas  intn 
coloniam."  The  drcnit  of  the  ancient  Colimia  b 
described  by  Gelenius  {De  admiranda  sacra  et  ctviU 
magnitudine  Coloniaet  Col.  1645,  4to.;  referred  to 
by  £icbhora).  About  a.  d.  1 180  a  new  wall  inclosed 
the  suburbs. 

Cologne  was  made  a  Roman  city  "  juris  Italici," 
which  means  that  the  municipal  government  and  a 
Umited  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  city  magistrates,  whetlier  they  were 
called  Duumviri  or  by  any  other  name,  and  of  an 
Ordo  (Curia).  The  criminal  jurisdiction  and  the 
jurisdiction  in  more  important  civil  matters  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Consularis  or  governor  of  Germania 
Secnnda,  whose  residence  was  at  Cologne.  It  seems 
a  very  reasonable  coi\jecture  that  this  important  dty 
never  entirely  lost  its  original  constitution,  and  that 
its  municipal  system  as  it  existed  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  they  are  called,  b  of  Roman  original.  Though 
this  caimot  be  proved,  it  is  shown  to  be  very  piobaUe 
by  Eichhom  {Ueber  den  Urtprung  der  Stddtitcken 
Verfauung  in  DeuUchlandf  Zei^chrijl  fir  Ge$' 
chicht.  Rechtswissenschajt,  Band  ii).  The  place  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century,  a.  d.  ;  and  if  it  bo  true  that  the  Roman 
general  Aetius  recovered  it,  as  some  assume,  the 
Romans  did  not  keep  it,  for  Childeric,  the  father  of 
Chlodowig,  had  possession  of  the  place.  He  spared 
the  fortificati<ms  of  Cologne,  though  he  destroyed 
those  of  Treves.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Prankish 
kings  in  Chlodowig's  time,  and  is  often  mentioned  in 
Prankish  history  as  a  strongly  furtified  place.  It  is 
well  known  that,  as  a  general  rale,  the  Franks 
allowed  their  Roman  subjects  to  retain  their  own 
Uw,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  must  have 
allowed  them,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  retain  the 
Roman  institutions,  without  which  the  Roman  law 
could  not  have  been  applied.  Cologne  was  tlie  first 
large  Roman  town  that  the  Prankish  kings  got  pos- 
ses>ion  of,  and  there  were  reasons  suffident  why  they 
should  allow  this  andent  and  powerful  dty  to  retain 
its  municipal  constitution ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  Uilnk 
of  any  reasons  why  they  should  destroy  it  The  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject  by  Eichhom  is  highly 
interesting.  [G.  L.] 

COLO'NIAEQUESTRIS  NOIODUNUM(A>»X 
a  town  in  the  ooontiy  of  the  Uelvetii,  which  the 
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Itinenries  place  on  the  road  from  Gene9a  to  Lacns 
Lausontiu  {Lausanne).  It  is  first  mentioned  bj 
Plinj  (iv.  7),  and  then  by  Ptolemy  (iL  9),  who 
assigns  it  to  the  Seqnani.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  simply 
name  it  Equestris ;  and  so  it  is  named  in  the  Itine- 
raries. On  some  inscriptions  it  b  called  Civ.  Eques- 
trinm,  and  GoL  Julia  Kqa. ;  from  which  some  have 
concluded  that  it  was  fonnded  by  C.  Jnlins  Caesar. 
In  the  Notitia  it  is  called  Civ.  Eqnestrium  Nolo- 
dunnm.  The  name  Noiodxmnmi  and  the  position  of 
Equestris  in  the  lUneraries,  determine  the  site  of  the 
place  with  certainty.  The  district  in  which  Nyon 
stands  is  called  Pagns  Equestricus  in  a  document  of 
the  year  101 1 ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  people  of  the 
country  still  call  this  district  Enquestre.  (D'Anville, 
Notice,  ^. ;  Walekenaer,  Geographie,  ^,  deM 
GauieSj  vol.  ii.  p.  3 1 6.)  [G.  L.] 

COLO'NIA  TRAJA'NA,  is  only  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itiuenuy  and  the  Table.  It  is  on  the 
road  from  Colonia  Agrippinensis  (Cologne)  to  Lng- 
dunum  (Leyden).  Colonia  Trajana  is  between 
Vetera  and  Borginatium.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
place  is  KeUen  or  Kelln,  near  Cleves,  or  Cltvet 
itself,  as  some  suppose.  [G.  L.]| 

COLO'NIDES  (KoA«»v(9<r),  a  town  in  the  SW. 
of  Messenia,  described  by  Pausanias  as  standing  upon 
a  height  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea,  and  40 
stadia  from  Asine.  The  inhabitants  affirmed  that 
they  were  not  Messenians,  but  a  colony  led  from 
Athens  by  Colaenus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(Philop.  18)  under  the  name  of  Colonis  (KoXmyis) 
as  a  place  wbich  Philopoemen  marohed  to  relieve ; 
but  according  to  the  narrative  of  Livy  (xxxiz.  49) 
Conme  was  the  place  towards  which  Philopoemen 
marched.  [Corone.]  The  site  of  Colonides  is  un- 
certain. Leake  places  it  upcm  the  Messenian  gulf  at 
Kasteliaf  where  are  some  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings, N.  of  Korom,  the  site  of  Asioe;  but  the  French 
commission  suppose  it  to  have  stood  on  the  bay  of 
Phoenicns,  NW.  of  the  promontory  Acritas.  (Paus. 
iv.  34.  §§  8, 12;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  7,  who  calls  it  Ko- 
X«n}:  Leake,  Pelopormesiaca^  p.  195;  Boblaye,  /2e- 
chervhesj  &c.,  p.  112.) 

COLO'NIS,  an  island  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  12. 
s.  19)  Hs  off  the  coast  of  Argolis.  From  the  order 
ill  which  he  enumerates  the  names,  and  from  Colonis 
occurring  in  his  text  in  the  place  of  Hydreia  Q*  Ti- 
parenns,  Apero|»a,  Colonis,  Aristers,  Calauria"), 
Leake  conjectures  that  Colonis  and  Hydreia  were 
one  and  the  same  ishind  (Peloponnenacaj  p.  286); 
but  Kiepert  gives  the  name  of  Colonis  to  the  small 
island  S.  of  Spetzia. 

COLO'NUS  AGORAEUS.    [Athenae,  p.  298, 

COLO'NUS  HFPPIUS.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 
COLOPE'NE,  CULUPE'NE,  or  CALUPENE 
(KoAowijHi),  a  district  in  Pontns  on  the  border  of 
Armenia  Minor.  (Strab.  p.  560.)  Pliny  (vi.  3) 
places  Sebastia  and  Sebastopolis  in  Colopene.  As  to 
the  position  of  this  district,  see  Pomtus.  [G.  L.] 
CCLOPHON  (KoXo<^r:  EOl  KoKo^wtos),  one 
of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia,  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Andraemon.  The  tomb  of  Andraemon 
was  on  the  left  as  a  man  went  from  Colophon,  afber 
crosdng  the  river  Calaon.  (Pausan.  vii.  3.  §  5.)  It 
was  120  stadia  from  Lebedus,  which  was  north  of  it; 
and  from  Ephesus,  which  was  south  of  it,  70  stadia, 
direct  sailing,  but  120  along  the  cosst.  (Strab.  p. 
643.)  The  little  river  Hales  or  Ales  flowed  by  Co* 
lophon,  and  was  noted  for  the  coolness  of  its  water. 
(Pans.  Till  2a  §  3.)    The  place  was  a  short  di»- 
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tance  from  the  coast;  and  its  port  was  No^inm  (N^ 
riov)^  with  respect  to  which  Colophon  was  called 
the  upper  city  (^  Hvn  w^Xis,  Thuc  iii.  34). 

Colophon  and  Ephesus  did  not,  like  the  other 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia,  celebrate  the  festival  of  the 
Apaturia;  for  some  reason  or  other  connected  with 
an  affair  of  blood.  (Herod.  L  147.)  At  an  early 
period  in  the  histovy  of  Colophon,  some  of  the  citizens 
being  exiled  by  the  opposite  faction,  retired  to 
Smyrna,  where  they  were  received.  But,  watchmg 
an  opportunity,  they  seized  the  town,  and  the  matter 
was  at  last  settled  by  the  Smymaeans  agreeing  to 
go  away  with  all  their  moveables,  and  leaving 
Smyrna  in  possession  of  the  Colophonian  exiles. 
(Herod,  i.  1 50;  compare  the  confused  stoiy  in  Strabo, 
p.  633,  about  Smyrna  and  Colophon.)  Herodotus 
mentions  Notinm  as  an  Aeolian  city  (i.  149)*,  and 
some  critics  have  supposed  that  he  means  the  Notium 
which  was  the  port  or  lower  city  of  Colophon ;  a 
supposition  that  needs  no  refutation. 

Colophon  was  taken  by  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia. 
(Herod,  i.  14.)  Alyattes,  one  <^  his  successors,  took 
^*  Smyrna,  the  dtj  that  was  founded  from  Colophon  " 
(Herod.  L  16), — in  wluch  passage  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  allude  to  the  story  of  Smyrna  that  he  tells 
in  another  place  (i.  150).  Colophon  is  seldom  men- 
tioned. Early  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Persians 
got  possession  of  the  upper  town  or  Colophon,  owing 
to  the  people  quarrelling  among  themselves.  Tlie 
party  who  were  expelled  maintained  themselves  in 
Notium;  but  even  they  could  not  agree,  and  a  Per- 
sian faction  was  formed  in  Notium.  The  party  op- 
posed to  the  Persians  called  in  Paches,  the  Athenian 
oommander,  who  drove  the  Persian  party  out  of 
Notium,  and  gave  it  back  to  the  Colophonians,  ex- 
cept those  who  had  been  on  the  Persian  side.  After- 
wards the  Athenians  sent  some  settlers  to  Notium, 
and  collected  there  all  the  Colophonians  that  they 
could  from  the  cities  to  which  they  had  fled.  (Thuc. 
iii.  34.)  Notinm  and  Colophon  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (HeU.  i.  1.  §  4)  as  distinct  towns. 

Lysimachus,  a  Macedonian,  and  one  of  Alexan- 
der's body-guard,  who,  after  Alexander's  death,  made 
himself  king  of  the  Thracians,  destroyed  Lebedus 
and  Colophon,  and  removed  tlie  people  to  his  new 
city  of  Ephesus.  (Pans.  L  9.  §  7,  vii.  3.  §  4.)  The 
Colophonii  were  the  only  people  of  those  removed  to 
Ephesus  who  resisted  Lysimachus  and  his  Macedo- 
nians; and  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried 
on  the  way  from  Colophon  to  Clams,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road.  Probably  a  large  mound  was 
raised  over  the  dead.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  in 
his  war  with  the  Romans  (b.  c.  190),  unsuccessfully 
besieged  Notium,  which  Livy  (xxxvii.  26)  calls 
^  oppidum  Colophonium,**  and  he  observes  that  it 
was  about  two  miles  from  Old  Colophon.  On  the 
settlement  of  aflaira  after  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
the  Romans  gave  to  the  Colo]^onii  "  who  dwelt  in 
Notium "  freedom  from  taxation  (immunitas),  as  a 
reward  for  their  fidelity  to  them  in  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  39.)  Polybius  also  calls  \ha  Coloj^onii 
"  those  who  dwelt  in  Notium  **  (xxii.  27).  But 
it  was  still  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Colophon  as  Cicero 
does  {pro  Leg.  MamJi  c  12)  when  he  mentions 
Colophon  as  one  of  the  cities  plundered  by  the  pirates 
in  his  own  time.  This  Colophon  seems  to  be  Notinm. 
Strabo  does  not  mention  Notium ;  and  he  speaks  of 
Colophon  as  if  the  old  city  existed  when  he  wrote, 
thoogh  his  remarks  on  the  distance  from  Ephesus 
seem  to  apply  rather  to  Notinm  or  New  Colophon 
than  to  the  old  town«    Mela  (L  17)  mentions  Colo- 
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phon,  and  not  Noiiimu     Plinj  (t.  29)  nje  thai  i  Laodiceui  od  the  Lycos.     In  his  time  Apemek  Ci^ 
Colophon  iB  in  die  interior,  and  that  the  Haleeos  (the    botos  and  Laodioeia  were  the  lai^est  cides  in  this 


Ales  of  Panaanias)  flows  bj  it.  *'  Next  is  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  of  Claros,  Lebedus:  there  was  also 
Notinm,  a  town."  This  is  a  good  example  of  Pliny's 
careless  compilation.  Thncydides  tells  ns  that 
Notinm  was  the  town  on  the  coast  or  naval  town, 
and  that  Colophon  was  the  upper  town;  and  Li?y 
distingdshes  the  two  clearly,  and  gives  the  distance 
of  Old  Colophon  from  the  coast  The  site  of  Nctiura 
and  Colophon  is  easily  determined,  being  near  to 
Clams.  [Clabus.]  Chandler  Bays  that  there  are 
no  mine  at  Notinm,  and  only  8<Hne  misenible  cabins 
on  the  site  of  Colophon.  Notinm  must  have  been  as 
old  as  Colophon:  it  was  mentioned  by  Hecataens  in 
.  his  Asia  as  a  city  of  Ionia  (Steph.  B.  s.  9.  N<{rior)jLr  the  birthplace  of  Nioetas  Chmiates,  one  of  the  By- 

T^y^^fX^S   Strabo  says  that  the  Colophonians  had  once  a  gooa    zantine  historians.    East  of  DentzU  there  is  a  pboe 
•^  navy,  and  an  excellent  cavalry.    Their  cavalry  was    "'— '  ««"~»  v\,^^m  «-  r^u^^^  .:i...*^  -♦  ^u^  i — 


BO  snperior  as  to  assure  the  victoiy  to  the  side  on 
which  it  fought,  whence  he  says  came  the  proverb, 
"  He  has  put  the  Colophon  to  it "  {rhv  KnKo^va 
^«di}K«r)  whenever  a  matter  was  brought  to  a 
certain  termination.  The  Scholiast  on  the  Theaetetus 
I  I*  -}  *  of  Plato  (on  the  words  rhv  KoAo^ya  'iSFaTicit^w 
/  '  ''"^'  irpo(r€iEd(»v)  gives  a  different  explanation.  He  says 
that  when  the  twelve  Ionian  states  assembled  at  the 
Panionium,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  Colophonii 
had  the  casting  vote,  for  they  received  the  Smyr- 
naeans  to  live  with  them,  on  behalf  of  whom  they 
had  this  vote ;  whence  the  provesb  ^as  ^ised  to  ex- 
press  a  casting  or  deciding  vote>-^  iw  ai  t^  .  S  •  •  /'.'  <^ 
f/^^'  ^-  *  '  ■  /*<  Colophon  was  one  of  the  places  that  cUimed  to  w 
S^  f  >  the  birtiiplace  of  Homer.  It  was  the  native  city  of 
Mimnermus,  an  elegiac  poet;  of  the  musician  Polym- 
nestus;  of  Phoenix,  a  writer  of  iambi  (Pans.  i.  9. 
§  7.);  of  Hermesianax,  an  elegiac  writer  (Athen.  p. 
697,  who  quotes  a  large  fragment);  of  Antimachus, 
an  epic  poet;  of  Xenophanes,  a  writer  of  silli;  and 
of  Nicander,  whose  Theriaca  b  extant. 

The  nain  of  Colophon  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
an  article  of  commerce;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by 
Dioscoridas  ( Pliny,  xiv.  20,  and  Harduin's  note)  under 
the  name  Colophonia,  which  the  French  call  Colo- 
phone,  The  mountain  Oallesus,  near  Colophon 
(Strab.  p.  642.),  is  a  huge  mass  covered  witli  noble 
pines,  and  it  abounds  in  water.    The  mountain  sup- 


^  plied  the  pine  wood  for  the  resin. .  [G.  L.] 
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part  o(  Phrygia.  Laodioeia  was  thm  the  chief  town 
of  a  conventus,  to  which  Colossae  and  more  than 
twenty  other  towns  belonged.  Both  Laodiceia  and 
Colossae  were  fiuned  for  their  wool,  and  the  pei^ 
of  Colossae  also  derived  a  great  praifit  from  their  sJoJl 
in  dyeing  it.  (See  Groakurd's  note  on  the  passage 
of  Stralra,  p.  578;  TransL  Strab,  voL  ii.  p.  533.) 
The  upper  valley  of  the  Maeander  was  a  sheep-feed- 
ing countiy. 

Colossae  had  become  a  place  cf  comparatively 
little  importance  in  Strabo's  time.  In  the  middle 
ages  there  arose  near  ita  town  called  Chonae  (Ximai, 
orXoi^flU),  and  Colossae  disappeared.    Chonae 


Coin  of  Colophon. 

COLOSSAE  (KoKoffffcd:  EtK  KoXofnrnvis,  Ko- 
\MreeM(n)y  a  city  of  Phrygia,  firet  mentioned  by 
Hetodotos  (vii.  SO)  as  a  large  city  of  Phrygia,  on 
the  Lycus,  a  branch  of  the  Maeander.  Xerxes,  on 
his  mareh  to  Sardes,  b.  c.  481,  reached  Colossae 
after  leaving  Anaua.  [Anaua.]  The  younger  Cyrus, 
on  his  march  from  Sardes  towards  the  Euphrates, 
u.  o.  401,  passed  through  Colossue.  He  crossed  the 
Maeander,  and  after  a  march  through  Phrygia  of 
8  parasangs  from  the  river,  he  came  to  Colossae, 
a  lai^e  and  prosperous  city.  (Anab.  i.  2.  §  6,  &c.) 
The  march  of  Cyrus  from  Colossae  to  Celaenae  was 
20  parasangs.  The  position  of  Colossae  south 
of  tire  Maeander  is  determined  by  these  two  authori- 
ties.   Strabo  (pp.  576 — 578)  places  Colossae  near  | 


now  called  KhonoM,  or  Chonot,  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain  range  of  Cadmus.    Arundell  {Asia 
Minor,  vol.  iL  p.  159,  &c.)  supposes  that  Kkonos, 
which  is  certainly  the  site  of  Chonae,  is  also  the  site 
of  Colossae;  and  that  the  name  Chonae  saperseded 
that  of  Colossae  under  the  Byzantine  Emjare.     His 
description  is  not  clear.    Hamilton  {Reseearchn^  &c 
vol.  L  p.  508)  found  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  about  three  miles  north  of  KkontM.     On  this 
site  are  large  blocks  of  stone,  foundations  of  build- 
ings, and  fraginents  of  columns,  architraves  and 
cornices.    He  also  found  "  the  hollow  cavea  of  a 
theatre,  built  on  the  side  of  a  .low  sloping  hill,  and 
of  which  several  seats  were  still  tin  situj*    He  does 
not  mention  any  inscriptions.     Herodotus  says  that 
the  Lycus  disappears  m  Colonae  by  sinking  into  a 
cleft  (j(dfffUL  7ns),  and  after  running  about  five 
stadia  under  ground  it  appears  again  and  flows  into 
the  Maeander.     If  this  cleft  or  hole  can  be  deter- 
mined, we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  we  have  ascer- 
tained the  site  of  Colossae.  Hamilton,  who  examined 
the  ground  carefully,  found  the  necropolis  or  buying 
pku!e  of  this  city,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  to  be  on 
one  side  of  a  river,  and  the  theatre  and  other  ruins 
on  the  opposite  side.   There  is  a  bridge,  which  creeses 
a  rapid  stream,  flowing  from  east  to  west;  and  this 
river  is  "  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  riven,  which 
unite  their  watere  immediately  above  the  bridge." 
The  chief  stream  is  called  the  Tckoruk,  which  Ha- 
milton supposes  to  be  the  Lycus.    Another  stream 
is  called  Ak-mA  (white  water),  and  possesses  highly 
petrifying  qualities.    Below  the  bridge  ia  a  narrow 
gorge,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  united  riven 
flow.    He  found  that  the  Ak-9u  had  once  fidlen  into 
the  Lyons  lower  down  than  where  it  now  does,  ex- 
actly at  the  place  where  the  chasm  is  narrowest 
Another  large  stream  falls  over  the  cli£f  cm  the  sooth 
side  of  the  river,  or  the  side  opposite  to  the  Ah-m 
which  runs  from  the  NW.     This  river  has  also  the 
same  qualities  as  the  Ah-^u^  and  makes  a  great 
deposit,  forming  cliffs  of  travertine,  and  burying  the 
plants  and  other  substances  that  are  in  its  way. 
This  operation  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  the  cliffs  on 
each  side  have  been  formed  by  it.    Hamilton  adds, 
"  it  is  evident,  tbat  if  the  water  always  flowed  in  the 
same  channel,  these  cli&  would  approach  each  other, 
and  continue  to  overhang  the  river  until  a  natural 
bridge  were  completed  by  the  touching  of  the  opposite 
sides,  whUe  the  arch  or  passage  of  the  river  below 
would  be  kept  clear,  the  raindity  of  the  stream  not 
allowing  the  deposit  of  the  calcareous  matter.     It  is 
indeed  most  apparent  that  this  has  been  the  caae, 
that  the  two  cliffs  have  been  hero  jdned,  and  thns 
formed  the  x^^Amt^t,  through  which,  aa  Herodotus 
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foportfl,  the  water  flowed  by  a  subtemaeflii  channel 
for  half  a  mile,  the  soft  cmst  having  been  in  all  pro- 
babilitj  subsequently  broken  up  by  an  earthquake. 
In  the  hollow  below  the  bridge  are  several  mills, 
which  are  turned  by  the  petrifying  stream  of  the 
Aksu;  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  aocumn]ati<m  of 
calcareous  matter,  it  has  been  frequently  necessary 
to  change  their  position;  they  would  otherwise  be 
soon  choked  up,  and  buried  in  the  calcareous  silt 
deposited  round  them  by  the  spray  and  overflowings 
cf  the  mill  stream."  This  very  clear  and  instructive 
explanation,  founded  on  the  examination  of  the  spot 
by  a  practised  eye,  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  oon- 
cluaioD,  that  this  is  the  spot  within  Colossae 
which  Herodotus  describes,  though,  as  Hamilton  ob- 
serves, it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  the  Lycus  is 
the  river  which  now  flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
pUin,  or  the  Ak-m.  This,  however,  is  not  very 
material :  one  of  these  streams  is  certunly  the  Lycus. 
The  passage  in  Pliny  (xzxi.  2)  is  now  fully  ex- 
plained :  "  at  Colossae  there  is  a  stream,  into  which 
if  bricks  are  thrown,  they  come  out  stones."  Hamil- 
ton observes  that  the  Ak^tUy  which  joins  the  Tchoruk 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  would  soon  cover  a  brick 
with  a  thick  incnistati(m,  and  even  fill  the  pores  by 
infiltmtion.     This  is,  no  doubt,  what  Pliny  means. 

Colossae  vras  one  of  the  early  Christian  churches 
of  Asia,  and  the  apostle  Paul  addressed  one  of  his 
epistles  to  the  people  of  this  pUce.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  epiiftle  that  he  visited  Colossae, 
and  an  expression  (i.  3,  4)  has  been  cited  to  show 
that  he  had  not  been  there;  and  also  another  (ii.  1). 
But  the  want  of  words  to  prove  directly  that  he  was 
at  Colossae,  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  he 
never  was  there,  especially  as  we  know  that  he  went 
over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia. 

The  epigraph  oa  the  coins  of  Colossae  is  ^fuis 
KoXocarivtcv,  [G.  L.] 

COLTA  (rcl  K^Ara,  Arrian,  Tndic.  26),  a  small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrusia,  visited  by  the  fleet  of 
Kearchus.     Its  position  is  uncertain.  [V.] 

COLTHE'NE  (KoX^nn^,  Ptol.  v.  13),  a  district  in 
the  E.  of  Armenia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  St. 
Martin  {Mim,  mr  VArmeme,  vol.  L  p.  127)  iden- 
tifies it  with  Koghtken  in  V€abouiragan,  (Cump. 
Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  547.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

OOLUBRA'RIA.     [Baleares.] 

COLUMBA.    [Balxarbs.] 

COLY'EBGIA  (KwAvc^ta),  a  promontoij  of 
Argolis,  placed  by  Pausanias  (ii.  34.  §  8)  between 
Bncephahi  and  Bnporthmus;  but  as  there  are  no 
promontories  on  this  coast,  Leake  conjectures  that 
Colyergia  may  have  been  the  eastern  cape  of  the 
island  of  Hydreia.  (PefopotmeMoca,  p.  285,  seq. ; 
eomp.  Boblaye,  Redt^rchett  &c.,  p.  60.) 

COLYTUS.    [CoLLYTus.] 

COMANA.  1.  bf  PoKTus  (KA/iam  rh  h  r^ 
TTorry,  or  K^iom  rh  IIoKrucd:  G^timendb),  a  place 
in  Pontus  above  Phanoroea,  as  Strabo  says  (p.  557), 
who  has  a  long  notice  of  tMs  place.  Ptolemy  (v.  6) 
fixes  it  in  Pontus  Galaticus,  but  it  afterwards 
belonged  to  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  Justinian  pUced 
it  in  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  Armenia,  which 
division  he  called  the  Second  Armenia,  as  appears 
from  one  of  his  NoveUae  {Nov,  3 1 .  c  1 ).  The  Table 
places  Comana  on  a  itMd  that  runs  east  from 
Tavium,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  much  of  this 
route.  Strabo  (p.  547)  describing  the  course  of  the 
river  Iris  says,  that  it  flows  from  the  country  called 
Phaaaroea,  and  has  its  sources  in  Pontus  itself:  its 
ooone  is  through  Comana  Pontica,  and  through  the 
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fertile  plain  Daximonitis  to  the  west :  it  then  tuma 
to  the  nortli  at  Gaziura.  We  thus  learn  that  it  was 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Iris,  and  we  know  from 
Gre^orius  of  Nyssa  that  it  was  near  Neocaesarea 
{Nilacar),  In  the  book  on  the  Alexandrine  War 
(c.  35),  a  lofly  range  of  hills,  covered  with  fbmts, 
is  said  to  extend  from  Pontic  Comana  to  Armenia 
Minor,  which  range  divides  Cappadocia  from  Armenia. 
Hamilton  (^Rutarckta^  fe.,  vol  i.  p.  450)  discovered 
at  a  place  called  Gfminek  on  tiie  Tocat-w^  the 
modem  name  of  the  Iris,  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
town,  and  part  of  a  bridge  apparently  of  Roman 
construction.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Gwnenek 
is  the  site  of  Comana  Pontica.  It  is  about  seven 
miles  north-east  of  Toeai.  Pliny  simply  speaks 
of  Comana  as  a  Manteium,  or  the  seat  ik  an  oracle 
(vi.  3).  It  is  stated  that  it  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions to  have  got  the  name  of  Hieroeaesarea  under 
the  Romans  (Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  428,  note),  the 
prefix  Hiero  or  **  sacred,"  indicating  the  character  of 
the  pUu;e.  The  position  of  Comana  made  it  a  great 
mart  (^ifiwopuov)  for  the  merchants  that  came  from 
Armenia. 

Comana  was  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess  as 
Comana  in  Cappadocia,  and  was  said  to  be  a  colony 
or  settlement  from  tlie  Cappadocian  city.  The 
religious  ceremonial  was  nearly  the  same  in  both 
places,  and  the  priests  had  like  privili^es.  Under 
the  early  kings  of  Pontus,  there  were  annually  two 
great  processions  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  on  which 
occasions  the  chief  priest  wore  a  diadem,  and  he  was 
next  in  dignity  to  the  king.  Dorylaus,  the  son  of  a 
sister  of  the  Doi^Iaus  who  was  an  ancestor  of 
Strabo's  mother,  once  held  the  high-priesthood  of 
Comana,  which  Mithridates  the  Great  gave  him. 
After  Cn.  Pompeius  succeeded  L.  LucoUos  in  the 
command  in  these  parts,  he  gave  the  high -priest- 
hood to  Archelaus,  and  he  added  to  the  lands  of  the 
temple  a  district  of  60  stadia,  by  which  expression 
Strabo  probably  means  all  the  country  round  the 
temple  within  60  stadia.  ArcheUus  was  sovereign 
of  tlie  people  within  tliese  limits,  and  he  was  the 
owner  <^  all  the  hieroduli,  or  temple  slaves,  wiUiin 
the  dty  of  Comana ;  but  he  had  not  the  power  o( 
selling  them.  These  sh&ves  seem  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  soiL  Thdr  number  was  not  less 
than  6000.  This  Arehelaos  vras  the  son  of  the 
Archelaus  who  was  honoured  by  L.  Sulla  and  the 
Roman  senate,  aa  Strabo  has  it,  and  he  was  the 
friend  of  A.  Gabinius.  His  father  waa,  in  fact,  the 
best  commander  that  Mithridates  ever  had.  The 
son  Archelaus,  the  priest,  contrived  to  many  Be* 
renice,  the  elder  sister  of  Cleopatra,  whose  fother, 
Ptolemaeus  Anletes,  had  been  driven  out  of  Egypt ; 
and  Archelaus  had  a  six  months'  reign  with  her. 
He  fell  in  battle  against  Gabinius,  who  restored 
Auletes  (b  a  55).  Archelaus  was  succeeded  in  the 
priesthood  by  his  son  Archelaus  (Strabo,  pp.  558, 
796),  but  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  came  into  Pontus 
after  defeating  Phamaces,  gave  the  priesthood  to 
Lycomedes  (Appian,  Mitkrid,  c.  121),  who  received 
an  addition  of  territory,  as  Strabo  says.  The  author 
of  the  Alexandrine  War  (c  61)  says,  that  it  was 
the  priesthood  of  Comana  in  Cappadocia  tliat  Caesar 
gave  to  Lycomedes.  It  seems  that  he  is  perhaps 
mistaken  as  to  the  Comana,  but  it  is  dear  that  he 
means  the  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  In  a  previous 
chapttf  (c.  35)  he  Iiad  spoken  of  Comana  in  Pontus. 
He  knew  that  there  were  two  places  fX  the  name; 
and  in  c.  66  it  w  certain,  both  from  his  description 
of  the  place,  and  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  that  he 
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I,  priot  of  him.  In  addition  to  Ihe  pfuaClmod 
of  Zaa  AbntUDiui,  Caesu  gtj»  him  the  rich  plica 
It  Gomuii.  But  be  only  held  thi)  ^nfenitent  one 
month,  having  A'ud  of  an  acuta  dueaae,  bnmght  on 
bj  CICCH,  or  the  anger  of  the  goddes).  it  is  Dot 
cvnain  which,  though  th«  miniiteni  of  die  tempi* 
altribuied  it  to  tiie  goddtsa.  Witliin  the  circuit  of 
the  sacred  groond  (n'^urrii}  were  ibe  reeidence*  of 
the  prieat  and  tlie  pri^leu,  and  among  titHer  nilca 
for  Kcnnng  the  purity  of  the  place,  it  waa  forbidden 
to  nt  iwine'a  flesh  within  the  eacred  encioeun  ; 
indeed,  no  pig  waa  allnwed  to  come  within  the  citj. 
'i'lie  rubber  priest,  who  hjd  been  accnetomed  to  eat 
twine'i  Oeah  in  tbe  foresle  1/  Oljmpna,  biutie  the 
rule  iniinediit«lj  on  entering  on  bis  new  dSce ;  and 
it  was  Buppoeed  that  liia  apeedj  death  wa>  Ibe  OOD- 
Bi|iienca  uf  it.  (Stinbo,  p.575.) 

In  Stnbo'a  time  Djteatua  wat  high-priect  of 
Comma.  He  was  the  un  of  Adiatorii,  a  Galatian 
chief,  whom  Oclavianiu  Caeur  eihibited  m  hie 
triumplial  promeion  after  the  baUle  of  Actiom. 
Adiatoric  waa  guiltjr  of  the  crime  of  having  been  on 
Ills  «de  of  M.  Antouiui  1  and  accordingl]'  Caesar, 
alter  hi)  triumph,  g>v»  crdeni  to  put  tn  death  the 
chief,  and  hii  eldeat  ton.  Bnt  the  gecond  lun  per- 
uated  in  declaring  to  the  execntioner  that  he  was 

Blionhl  die.  Their  purcnti  indnced  liie  elder  to 
yielil,  and  thai  the  younger  died  ui  hii  ploat.  Caesar, 
un  hearing  this,  rewarded  tiie  eldest  son  with  tlie 
priwthood  of  Ccimina.  Tbua  wo  haie  a  Gaul  in 
the  Uai  of  the  prieita  of  Conuna. 

Comana  wae  populoua.  At  the  prooeaaione  of  tbe 
goddeu,  her  iiilai,  aa  Strabo  calla  Ihem,  there  waa 
a  great  concourse  of  people  from  the  towns  and 
country  aJ]  around,  men  and  women.  The  popu- 
lation was  aleo  increaaed  by  people 


0  the 


goddcM.  The  people  were  font 
their  lands  prodund  plenty  of  wine.  The  number 
of  pmatituloi  in  Comana  waa  lii^e,  mot  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  temple.  So  it  was,  saye  Strabo,  a 
kind  of  little  Corinth,  where  people,  merchanta  and 
tdoftbi' 
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which,  be  otaerrca,  ccntaiied  HdiltK,  near  tbi 
Euphntea.  Comina  was  in  Cataonia  m  the  Aoti' 
(aurus  (&tnba,  p-  521),  in  a  deep  Talley;  tbe  Hva 
fania  flowed  throngh  the  city.  It  is  gomJIj 
anppoeed  that  the  modem  town  of  Al-Bottan.  m 
the  Siimm  or  Sanii,  is  on  or  Mar  tbe  site  of  tlu 
Comana.  Al-BoMlaii  is  utuited  in  a  fine  |Uo, 
weil  watered,  and  well  cultivated ;  and  ii  a  ton  if 
BOOO  or  9000  inhabitants  Here  na  the  temple  of 
Enyo.  a>  Strabo  (p.  535)  nama  the  goddeiL  h 
contained  a  great  number  of  peraona  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  deity,  and  a  gnat  nnmber  of  bit- 
roduli.  The  inbalulanta  wen  Cataonians.  Tbt; 
(uknowledged  the  aupronicy  of  the  king  of  Cip- 
padocia,  but  were  under  the  immediate  jnrisdictiia 
of  the  prieal.  Tbie  priest  was  chiefly  (tI  rtw, 
whatever  that  means)  master  of  the  temple  and  ct 
the  liietolali,  who,  at  the  time  of  Strabo's  riilt,  nn 
above  6000,  men  and  women.  The  temple  pootsBel 
large  enlales,  tbe  produce  of  which  was  enjoyed  bv 
the  priest,  who  waa  next  in  rank  to  the  king,  lod 
the  priest  wai  generally  a  member  of  the  nnil 
family.  It  was  too  good  a  thing  to  give  loan;  body 
else.  There  was  a  tnidi^OR  that  Orestes.  *itli  bo 
lister,  bmuKbt  fnnn  Tauric  Scytbia  the  sarmi  riia 
of  tbie  lanple,  whicli  were  llioee  of  Tanrofolgi 
Artemis.  Here  Oiestes  depoeited  the  hair  thU  ix 
cut  from  his  bead  to  commemonte  the  en)  of  Ui 
sufleringa  (ii  rinBiffot  ai^ij),  and  hence,  accoidiii; 
to  an  alieurd  etymology  of  the  Greeks,  came  t^ 
name  of  the  place,  Comana.  And  in  lata-  timn.  lo 
make  tbo  name  suit  the  absurd  story  belter,  as  it 
waa  supposed,  it  was  changed  to  i)  tUpnri.  (EuJ- 
Uth.  ad  Dionys.  v,  694  ;  Piocgp.  7'erric.  i.  17.) 

This  deity  of  Comana  is  luppased  to  have  bra 
called  Ma  in  the  language  of  the  caunfry,  and  to  ht 
the  moon.goddos,  as  in  Caria  the  moon.god  vii 
wonihipped  under  tbe  name  of  Uen.  The  pasMira 
in  Strabo,  .  .  ,  tA  lUfiana,  mi  t1  rqi  'Enmi  iip)' 
t  imlroi  Kdwva  OKi^ifeiKri, — so  JC  standi  inCi- 
Mubon'g  lejt, — is  certainly  rormpl.  We  onma 
suppnse  that  Stiabo  means  to  say  that  Ihey  call  tbt 
temple  of  Envo  by  the  name  of  Comana.  Groikuid 
observes  (Trnnsl.  Stmbo,  vol.  ii.  p.  **9),  that  .bHi 
Hirtius  (^De  BrlL  Altx.  c.  66)  says:  "  Venil  Co- 
manu,  sand issi mum  in  Cappadocia  Bellonai  1™- 

!^tnibo*s  text  by  this  passage.  It  appears  thil 
moat  of  the  M^.  of  Strabo  have  Ha  in  pliR  of 
Ki/iara,  and  Grmkurd  proposes  to  read  Hal  wi'b 
Koray.     Acconlingly  the  latter  part  of  the  {■»!£< 

Gcwkurd   is,  h -  -■-      ■     '■     ■  ■ 


ituvii  Mi  . 


a.  owiMT"- 


iclined  to  resd  ^ 
n  colony  after  tie 


IS  Pins  1  butCaiaolls 


3.  In  Cafpadocu  (t4  KSfiara  ifli  Kaawo- 
tsKlaOt  ^u  >^  "l''^  Chryse,  or  the  golden, 
AS  nppean  from  one  of  the  NovelhiB  of  Justi- 
nian {.Vor.  31.  c.  1),  to  distinguish  it  from  the 

other,  whicli  is  also  named  Chryse."     It  was  in  the 
diviaion  which  he  named  the  Third  Armenia,  ind 


colony  in  the  lime  of  Aiit 

also  called  Antoninus,  ana  itiu  may  ee  ih 

le  of  Cramer's  mistake,  if  it  is  one.     the  tdm 

have  the  epignifdis  Col,  Aug.  Comana;  and  CoL 

lul.  Aug.  Comauenoru,  or  Comaioum.  >fr    [G.  Lj 

COMANIA  (KojiUFla),  a  place  only  mewiond 
by  Xenophon  (Aimb.  vii,  8,  §  IS),  It  appears  to 
be  DOC  fu  from  Pergamnm  in  the  basin  of  lb* 
Calcui.  [G.L,] 

COMARIA  (Ka/iap!",  PtoL  »ii.  1.  f  9),  accord- 
ig  to  rtolemy,  a  promontory  and  town  in  ihe  S. 
part  of  India  intra  Gangfjru  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Ci^ 
Cimorai,  the  moat  iouthera  cape  of  the  poiinipls  " 
Uiadoatan.  ,  [V.J 
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COMARUS.    [N100POU8  ] 

COMBARISTUM,  a  place  in  Gallui,  which  the 
Table  places  16  Gallic  leagues  from  Juliomafrns 
(^Angert)y  on  the  road  to  Condate  (/2etiiM«).  The 
site  appears  to  be  Combri^  though  the  number  16 
is  erroneous,  and  D'Anville  suggests  that  it  ought  to 
be  21.  [G.L.] 

COMBREIA.    [Crubis.] 

COMBRETCXNIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  Itinerary  as  the  second  station  from  Venta 
Icenorum  (iVonncA),  the  first  being  Sitomagus. 
Horsley  phtces  Com>6refof»-ium  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Breton  and  Stour,  relying  upon  the  simi- 
larity of  name.  This  places  it  near  iStrorf-ford,  a 
locality  with  a  Roman  name.  Others  have  identified 
Stratford  with  Ad  ansam,  the  next  station  to  Com- 
bretonium.  Horsley's  view  seems  the  safer,  f  R.G.L.] 

COMBUST  A,  a  place  in  GallU  on  the  load  from 
Karbo  (^Narbonne)  to  Juncaria  (Jonquiere).  The 
distance  from  Narbo  to  Ad  Vigesimum  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  is  20  M.  P. ;  from  Ad  Vigesimum  to 
Combusta  is  14;  and  fiioro  Gombusta  to  Ruscino 
(^Caatd-RonttiUon,  near  the  Tel)  is  6.  The  position 
of  Combusta  is  thus  fixed  within  certain  limits,  but 
the  exact  site  is  not  known.  [G.  L.] 

COMBUSTA  INSULA  (Karair«irav^(n7),  an 
bland,  in  the  Gulf  of  Arabia  (Ptol.  tL  7),  supposed 
to  be  Camarany  to  the  south  of  the  oJf  of  Lo- 
heia.  [G.  W.] 

COMENSES,  a  people  of  GaUitia,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (v.  32)  among  those  of  some  note.  Ha- 
milton (i?esearcAef,  vol.  i.  p.  413)  discovered  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  at  Al^ah  Tashj  NE. 
of  Angora,  which  he  thinks  may  be  the  city  of  the 
Comenses  of  Pliny.  There  is  an  eminence  which 
may  have  been  an  acropolis;  and  there  are  many 
ancient  remains  in  the  wails  of  houses  in  the  village. 
He  copied  two  Greek  inscriptions,  one  of  which 
(Na  100,  Appendix),  **  was  on  a  large  block  of  stone, 
with  a  bas-relief  above,  representing  the  bust  of  a 
Roman  senator."  The  other  inscription  (No.  101) 
^*  was  on  a  stone  in  the  wall  of  the  same  house,  with 
two  figures  above,  and  below  them  a  lialf- length 
figure  with  the  toga,  encloeed  within  a  wreath  or 
garland."  He  says  that  the  second  inscription  leads 
him  to  think  that  this  place  is  the  site  of  Come, 
the  capital  of  the  Comenses.  But  this  is  very 
doubtful.  The  inscription  contains  irw^i^r,  but  it 
may  be  part  of  a  word.  At  any  rate,  this  part  of 
the  inscription  b  not  intelligible.  [G.  L.] 

COMIDAVA(Ko/i«ayo,  Ptol.  iii.8.  §  8),  a  town 
of  Docia,  which  Sulzer  {GescMchte  DacierUf  vol.  i. 
p.  416)  places  near  the  remarkable  fortress  of 
Niamtz^  situated  on  a  hill  between  the  rivers  Bit- 
trUza  and  Moldava.  [£.  B.  J.] 

COMl'NIUM  {Kofdvioy%  a  city  of  Samnium,  the 
situation  of  which  b  very  uncertain.  There  are, 
indeed,  strong  reasons  to  suppose  tliat  there  were 
two  pboes  of  the  same  name.  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  Livy  (x.  39 — 43)  during  the  campaign  of  the 
Roman  consnb  Carvilius  and  Papirius  in  Samnium, 
B.C.  293,  when  Carvilius  besieged  Cominium,  while 
hb  colleague  assailed  Aquilonla.  It  appears  from 
the  detailed  narrative  of  Livy  that  the  two  cities 
were  not  much  more  than  20  miles  apart,  and  both 
sufficiently  near  to  Bovianum  for  the  fugitives  of  the 
Sainnite  armies  to  find  refuge  in  that  city.  Co- 
minium  was  taken  by  Carvilius,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground.  (Liv.  x.  44.)  Two  years  bter  Dionysius 
speaks  of  Cominium  (evidently  the  same  place)  as 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  from  whom  it 
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was  taken  by  the  consul  Postumius  Hogellns,  bc 
291.  (Dionys.  Exo.  xvi.  16,  17.)  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  on  the  other  hand,  Livy  mentions 
a  town  which  he  calb  "  Cominium  Centum,"  where 
Hanno  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  army 
and  the  capture  of  his  camp  near  Beneventnm,  b.  o. 
212.  (Liv.  XXV.  14.)  It  appears  from  hb  narra- 
tive that  this  pboe  could  hardly  have  been  very 
dbtant  from  Beneventnm,  and  it  b  at  least  a  plau- 
sible conjecture  that  the  modem  town  of  Cerreio, 
abont  16  miles  NW.  of  B^eventum,  represents  the 
Cominium  Ceritum  of  Livy.  But  it  b  very  doubt- 
ful whether  this  b  the  same  place  with  the  Cominium 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  Samnite  wars.  Hobtenius 
had  suggested  that  thb  was  to  be  sought  in  the 
Apennines  near  the  sources  of  the  Fibrenus;  and 
later  Italian  topographers  have  shown  that  the  names 
of  "Cominum"  and  *'territorium  Cominense"  are 
still  found  in  medieval  writers  and  documents  in 
refierence  to  the  dbtrict  of  AlvUo,  just  in  thb  part 
of  the  mountains.  Hence  the  ruins  still  visible  at  a 
place  called  Santa  Maria  del  Campo,  on  the  road 
from  Alvito  to  S,  Donaio^  and  about  5  miles  NW.  of 
Atina,  are  supposed  by  Romanelli  to  be  those  of 
Cominium.  (Holsten.  Not  ad  Cluv.  p  223;  Gio- 
venaztlySito  diAveja^  p.50;  Romanelli, vol. ii. pp. 496 
— 600,  iii.  pp.  357 — 359.)  Thb  situation,  however, 
appears  too  remote  from  Bovianum,  and  the  position 
both  of  Cominium,  and  the  Aquilonia  connected  with 
it,  must  still  be  regarded  as  undetermined.    [Aqci- 

LOSIA.] 

The  Comini  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  an  extinct 
community  of  the  Aequiculi  must  be  certainly  dis- 
tinct from  either  of  the  preceding.        [£.  H.  B.] 

COMISE'NE  (Ko/uoT/v^,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  §  1 ;  Strab. 
xi.  p.  514),  one  of  the  divbions  of  Parthia,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  adjoining  Hyrcania.  Isidorus  Charax 
(p.  7)  describes  it  as  adjacent  to  Choarene  or  Che 
rene,  and  as  containing  eight  villages.  Strabo  would 
seem  to  place  it  in  Armenia.  It  b  not  unlikely  that 
a  dbtrict  he  calls  Catnisene  (xii.  p.  559)  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Comiscne  of  the  other  geographers.  Its 
present  name  is  said  to  be  Komi*.  [V.] 

COMMAGE'NE  {Kofifwyrirtij  PtoLv.  15;  Strab. 
xi.  p.  521,  xii.  pp.  533,  535,  xvi.  p.  749 ;  Plin. 
v.  12.  s.  24 :  Tac  Ann.  ii.  42),  a  district  of  Syria, 
lying  to  the  N.,  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  W.  by  Cilicia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Amanus.  It 
wss  celebrated  for  its  rich  and  fertile  country  (Strab. 
xii.  p.  535  ;  Tac.  Ann,  xv.  12),  and  was  attached  to 
the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the  flourishing  period  of  tlie 
Seleucidae.  But  in  the  civil  wars  of  Grypus  and 
hb  brothers,  and  in  the  disorders  which  followed, 
Commagene  gradually  acquired  independence,  and 
had  its  own  sovereigns  connected  with  the  Seleucid 
family.  It  remained  an  independent  kingdom  for 
upwards  of  a  century.  It  b  only  necessary  to  give 
here  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Commagene;  since  a  full 
account  of  them  will  be  found  in  tiie  Dictionary  of 
Biography    under    each    name  :    Antiochus  I.  ^  yf^ 

MiTHRIDATBS  I.  ;   AnTIOCHUS  II. ;   MiTHRIDATES 

II.;  Antiochus  III.  After  tlie  death  of  An- 
tiochus  III.  in  a.  d.  17,  Commagene  became  for  a 
short  time  a  Rranan  province,  but  was  afterwards 
given  in  a.  d.  38  to  the  son  of  the  late  king 
Amriociius  IV.  In  a.  d.  73,  it  was  again  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a  province,  and  its  capital 
Samosata  received  the  additional  name  of  Flavia, 
and  a  newaera  which  commences  with  the  year  A.  d. 
7 1 .  (Eckhel,  vol. iii.  p. 252 ;  Clinton,  F.B.  vol.  i.  p. 60; 
Suet.  Vesp.  8  ;  Eutrop.  viii.  19  ;  Oros.  viL  9.) 
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In  later  tuna  this  district,  united  with  that  of 
Cyrrhestica,  reoeiTed  the  name  of  Enphratensis 
(Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8.  §  7,  zxiii.  6.  §  21  ;  Procop. 
Aed.u.  8,  B.  P.'i.  17,  11.  20),  or  Augusto-phra- 
tensifl  (Aurel.  Vict.  Epii.  ix.  13),  and  was  placed 
under  a  "  praeses."  Constantine  made  Hierapolis 
the  capital  instead  of  Somosata  (MalaL  Chron. 
xiii.  p.  317).  In  a.  d.  543  the  Persians  under 
Chosroes  made  an  inroad  upon  Euphratensis,  in- 
tending to  advance  hj  that  route  upon  Jerusalem, 
hut  were  compelled  to  retreat  bj  Belisarius.  (Le 
BetLU^Bcu  Empire^  toI.  ix.  p.  68 ;  Norisius,  de  Epoch. 
Syro-Mae.  Diss.  ii.  c  4 ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii. 
p.  343 ;  St.  Martin,  Mhi.  tur  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p. 
193  ;  Kilter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  929.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

COMMENASES  (Koiifitviitnis,  Aman,  Indie,  ii. 
4),  a  large  river  which  flowed  into  the  Ganges. 
There  has  been  some  doubt  with  what  modem  river 
it  can  be  identified,  and  Rennell,  Mannert,  and  For- 
biger,  have  held  different  opinions  on  the  subject. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  thmk  that  Forbiger 
is  right  in  suppoi»ing  it  to  be  the  Gumty^  which 
enters  the  Ganges  on  its  left  bank,  between  Benares 
and  Ghtmpur.  Rennell  thought  it  was  the  Gara- 
massa,  and  Mannert  the  Gogra.  (Rennell,  Hirir- 
dosUm;  Mannert,  vol.  v.  pt.  1,  p.  70.)  [V.] 

CO'MMONI  (Koimovol),  the  name  of  a  Gallic, 
or  perhaps  Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  10).  D*Anville  supposes  that  they  may  have 
been  a  division  or  tribe  of  the  Salyes.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  them.  [G.  L.] 

COMMORIS,  a  town  of  the  Eleutherocilices,  which 
M.  Cicero  took  during  his  proconsnlship  of  Cilicia, 
in  his  campaign  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Amanus  {ad  Fam.  xv.  4,  ad  AU,  v.  20),  or  the 
Amanienses,  as  he  calls  them  in  another  passage  {ad 
Fam.  ii.  10).  [G.  L.] 

CO'MPLEGA  {KofiirMytt),  a  city  of  the  Celti. 
beri,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  mentioned  by  Appian 
{ffisp.  42, 43).  Its  position  is  veiy  uncertain.  [P.S.] 

COMPLEUTICA  {Itin.Ant.  p.  423;  KojuwXoii- 
riKUy  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  39),  a  town  of  the  Callaid  Bra- 
carii,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensb,  on  the  high  road 
from  Bracara  to  Asturica.  [P.  S.] 

COMPLUTUM  {AlcalA  de  Benares),  a  town  of 
the  Garpetani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
high  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesiaraugusta.  {IHn, 
Ant.  pp.  436, 438.)  It  was  a  civitas  stipendiarioj 
and  bslonged  to  the  eonvenius  of  Carthago  Nova. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  is  not  certain  whether  it 
stood  on  the  exact  site  of  Alcalde  or  on  the  hill  of 
ZulemOj  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Benares. 
Its  name  has  become  famous  hi  modem  times  for  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  published  at  Alcald  under 
the  auspices  of  Cai-dinal  Ximenes.  [P.  S.] 

GOMPSA  (K»/4a,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Compsanus  and 
Gonsanus :  Coma),  a  considerable  dty  of  the  Hir- 
pini,  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Aufidus,  and 
not  far  from  the  confines  of  Lucania,  on  which 
account  Ptolemy  reckons  it  as  a  Lucanian  town. 
Livy,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  assigns  it  to  the 
Hirpini,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Pliny ;  while  the 
Liber  Coloniamm  erroneously  includes  it  among  the 
cities  of  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxiii.  1 ;  Plin.  iii.  1 1.  s.  16 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  70;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  261.)  From  its 
position  on  a  lof^y  eminence  immediately  above  the 
valley  of  the  Aufidus,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  place 
of  great  strength,  on  which  account  Hannibal,  to 
whom  it  opened  its  gates  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
(B.C.  216),  deposited  there  his  baggage  and  booty, 
while  he  himself  advanced  into  Campania.     It  was, 
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however,  retaken  by  the  Romans  under  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus  two  years  afterwards,  b.  c.  214.  (Liv.  xxiiL  1 , 
xxiv.  20.)  According  to  Velleins  Patercnlus  (il. 
68),  it  was  in  an  attack  on  Compsa  that  Milo,  tbe 
rivd  of  Clodius,  was  killed;  but  this  seems  to  be 
certainly  a  mistake,  as  that  event  is  said  by  Caesar 
to  have  occurred  at  Cosa  in  Lucania.  (Caes.  B.  C 
iii.  22.)  No  further  mention  of  Compsa  oocnn  in 
history;  but  we  leam  fitnn  Cicero  that  it  enjoyed  in 
his  time  the  rights  of  a  manidpium  (VJerr.  v.  61, 
63),  and  its  continued  municipal  existence  under  the 
Roman  empire  is  proved  by  inscriptions,  in  one  of 
which  it  is  called  *"  Res  Publica  Gossana,"  so  that 
the  confusion  between  the  two  fmins  Coasa  and 
Compsa  seems  to  have  been  of  very  early  date.  In 
the  passages  also  of  Cicero  just  dted,  the  MSS.  varj 
between  Consanus  and  Cossanus,  though,  according 
to  Zumpt  and  Orelli,  the  former  nnding  is  the  best 
supported.  The  strength  of  its  position  rendered  it 
a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  middle  a^es,  and 
in  the  10th  century  it  became  the  see  of  an  airb- 
bishop,  a  rank  which  it  still  retains,  though  now  but 
a  poor  decayed  place  with  only  1100  inhabitants. 
The  only  ancient  remains  there  are  some  inscrii^ions 
and  sarcophagi  of  Roman  date.  (Romandli,  voLii.  ppu 
356—358;  Orell.  /lucr.  3108,  3854 ;  Ginstiniaiu, 
Diz.  Geogr  vol.  iv.  p.  1 19.) 

Livy  mentions  incidentally  a  temple  *^  in  agro 
Compsano,"  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Vtct/maw,  an  epi- 
tliet  otherwise  unknown  (xxiv.  44).  According  to 
a  local  antiquary,  some  remains  of  it  were  still  visible 
at  a  spot  named  Voffhino  in  the  ndghbourfaood  of 
Coma.    (KomanelH,  I  c,  p.  360.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

GOMPSATUS  (Kdfufaroj),  a  river  of  Thrace, 
which  flowing  through  Lake  BisUmis  empded  itaelf 
into  the  Aegean.  (Herod,  vii.  109.)  [L,  S.] 

COMPUXTERIA  or  GOMBUXTERIA  {Eik. 
Compulterinus),  a  city  of  Samnium  on  the  borders  of 
Campania,  situated  on  the  right  lionk  of  the  Vol- 
tumus,  between  Calatia  and  Allifae.  Livy  mentions 
it  among  the  dties  of  Samnium  which  had  revolted 
to  Hannibal,  but  were  recovered  by  Fabius  Maximns. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  39,  xxiv.  20.)  We  leam  from  coins  tliat 
its  Oscan  name  was  Cupelteria;  the  coins  themsehree 
have  KVPELTBRMVM,  wliich  is  the  genitive  plural  of 
the  Ethnic  name.  (Friedl2nder,  Oskisek,  Mmnz. 
p.  5.)  Hence  even  in  Latin  inscriptions  we  find  the 
vai-ious  forms  "  Cubnlteria,  Gubulterini,Gnpnlterini,*' 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  recognise  the  "  Gubulterini  * 
of  PUny  (whom  he  enumerates  in  the  first  r^on  of 
Italy,  probably  because  they  were  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vultumns)  as  the  people  of  Gompulteria, 
though  Livy  expressly  as.^igns  that  dty  to  Sanminm, 
and  not  to  Campania.  The  exact  site  of  the  andent 
dty  was  first  pointed  out  by  Pell^rini,  en  a  small 
hill  in  the  territory  of  ^/rn/nano,  to  the  left  of  the 
high  road  from  Caiazzo  to  Alife,  now  occupied  bj 
the  church  of  S.  Ferranie,  The  numerous  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  discovered  on  this  spot  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  its  determination.  One 
of  these  mentions  a  temple  of  Juno,  on  the  ruins  of 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  church  of  S.  Ferranie 
has  been  erected.  (Orell.  Inscr.  681,  2418;  Mur»- 
tori,  Inser.  p.  1040,  nos.  1,2;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
435 — 437  ;  Pellegrini,  Discorsi  ddla  Campamia^ 
vol.  i.  p.  429 ;  lorio,  Dissertazhne  sul  Sito  di  Com- 
bulUria,  Napoli,  1834.)  From  others  we  leam  that 
Compulteria  must  have  been  a  fioorishiiig  municipal 
town  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Hadnan ;  but  wc  ■ 
have  no  account  of  its  subsequent  history.  [E.  H.  B.] 

COMUM  {K&fAoy;   Eth.   Km/Jti^s,  Comeite»cs: 
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Coma),  an  important  city  of  Cisalpine  Gani,  ritnated 
at  the  soatbern  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Loiiiu,  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  the  Alps;  and  distant  28 
miles  from  Milan.  (/fm.j4n(.p.  278,  where  we  shooid 
certainly  read  zzviiL  for  zviii.  The  Tab.  Pent 
gives  xxzv.,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  troth.) 
It  was  indoded  in  the  territory  of  the  Insnbrian 
Ganls  (Ptol.  iiL  1,  §  S.3);  though  according  to 
Pliny,  Cato  assigned  the  foundation  of  Comum  as 
well  as  Bergommn  to  a  people  called  the  Orobii, 
who  are  not  mentioned  by  any  other  aathor,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  extinct  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
himself.  (Cato  ap.  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  Justin 
mentions  Comum  among  the  cities  founded  by  the 
Ganls  after  their  occupation  of  this  part  of  Italy,  but 
without  indicating  the  particular  tribe.  (Justin. 
XX. .'».)  Its  name  occurs  only  once  during  the  wars 
of  the  Ramans  with  the  Gauls,  in  b.  c.  196,  when 
the  Comenses  joined  their  arms  with  those  of  the  In- 
snbrians;  but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by 
Marcellus,  and  the  town  of  Comum  itself  taken. 
(Liv.  xxziii.  36.)  After  the  reduction  of  Cisalfnne 
Gaul,  it  appears  early  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
body  of  Soman  settlers;  but  these  having  suffered 
severely  from  the  incursions  of  the  neighbouring 
Rhaetians,  a  more  considerable  body  of  colonists 
was  established  there  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  to  which 
3000  more  were  soon  after  added  by  C.  (?)  Scipio. 
A  still  more  important  accessioo  to  their  numbers 
was  made  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  srttled  there  5000 
new  colonists,  of  whom  SCK)  were  Greeks  of  dis- 
tinction. (Strab.  V.  p.  213.)  Whether  the  site  of 
the  town  was  changed  at  this  time  does  not  appear, 
but  the  new  colony  assumed  the  title  of  Novum  Co- 
mum, by  which  it  b  designated  by  Catullus  (xzxv. 
3) :  Greek  writers  term  it  Nc^KM^or,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants KtoKwfurcu  (Appian,  B.  C.  it  26;  Strab.  L  c; 
Ptolemy  has  y4a  let&fiiit  but  this  is  probably  erro- 
neous). The  new  colonists  had  obtained  the  Latin 
franchise  ;  but  just  befiore  the  outbreak  of  the  dvil 
war,  the  enemies  of  Caesar  endeavoured  to  cancel 
this  privilege;  and  the  consul  C.  Marcellus  even  went 
so  far  as  to  order  a  magistrate  of  the  colony  to  be 
scourged,  by  way  of  an  insult  to  Caesar.  (Appian, 
L  c;  Suet  Caes.  28;  Pint.  Caes.  29;  Cic  ad  AtL 
▼.  11.)  But  after  the  victory  of  the  latter,  the  citi- 
zens of  Comum  obtained  the  full  Roman  civitas,  in 
common  with  tiie  rest  of  the  Transpadane  Gauls 
(b.  c.  49) ;  and  it  from  this  time  ceased  to  be  a 
colony,  ranking  only  as  a  municipium,  though  it  was 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  towns  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  The  name  of  New  Comum  seems 
to  have  been  early  laid  aside,  and  it  was  called 
simply  Comum.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  both  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  though 
we  have  no  direct  testimony  to  this  efl^t;  the  latter 
certainly  made  the  adjoining  lake  his  favourite  place 
of  residence,  and  had  several  villas  on  its  banks,  one 
of  which,  about  five  miles  from  ComOy  is  still  known 
as  the  P/iiiMwia.  There  is  little  doubt  that  his 
native  place  (patria),  to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes, 
and  which  he  enriched  with  public  works,  as  well  as 
with  a  libraiy  and  other  institutions  for  purposes  of 
education,  is  no  other  than  Comum.  (Plin.  Ep.  i. 
3,  8,  iii.  6,  iv.  13 ;  Oiell.  Jfucr,  1 172.)  With  this 
exception,  however,  we  hear  little  of  it  under  the 
Roman  Empire:  iuKcriptions  prove  that  it  continued 
to  be  a  flourishing  municipal  town,  and  one  of  these, 
in  honour  of  a  grammarian  named  Septicianus,  shows 
that  the  efibrts  of  Pliny  to  render  it  a  school  of 
leamiog  were  not  altogether  fruitless.  (Orell.  Inter, 
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1197,  3898.)  It  was,  however,  more  noted  for  its 
iron  foundries,  which  were  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  14.  s.  41.)  Its  posi- 
tion at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lacus  Larius,  the  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  shores  of  which  were  comprised,  in 
great  part  at  least,  within  its  territory,  must,  in 
itself,  have  secured  its  prosperity:  it  was  also  the 
point  from  whence  travellers,  proceeding  across  the 
Rhaetian  Alps,  used  to  embark  on  the  lake;  a  route 
whidi  appears  to  have  been  one  very  much  frequented 
during  the  latter  ages  of  the  Empire,  (/(m.  Jnt  p. 
279;  Claudian.  B.  Get,  319;  Cassiod.  Var,  xi.  14.) 
It  appears  to  have  retained  its  prosperity  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Rcxnan  Empire,  and  is  still  mentioned 
as  a  flourishing  city  under  the  Goths  and  Lombards. 
In  the  4th  century  we  find  that  a  fleet  was  stationed 
there  for  the  protection  of  the  lake;  and  Cassiodorus 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Italy  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view,  while  he  extols  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  the  richness  of  the  villas  or  palaces 
with  which  the  neighbouring  shores  were  adorned. 
(Not  Dign.  ii.  p.  1 18 ;  Cassiod.  ^  c. ;  P.  Diac.  v.  38.) 
Comum  continued  to  be  a  city  of  importance  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  is  still  a  populous  and  flourishing 
place;  but  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity,  except 
numerous  inscriptions,  several  of  which  relate  to  the 
£unily  of  the  two  Plinies. 

The  Lacus  Larius,  now  called  the  ZaJbe  of  Como, 
was  already  underthe  Roman  Empire  sometimes  termed 
Lacus  Comacinus.  (/ttn.  ArU.  p.  278.)  P.  Diaconus 
(v.  38)  calls  it  Comatianus  Lacus.       [E.  H.  B.] 

CONANA  (K6para%  a  place  in  Pisidia,  which 
is  erroneously  written  Comana  in  Ptolemy  (v.  5) ; 
for  there  are  coins  of  this  place  of  the  Roman 
imperial  period,  with  the  epigraph  Kapoytwy,  The 
site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CONCANGII,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  the  station  of  a  Numerut  Viffiktm: 
Identified  with  JTen-dal,  in  Westmoreland.    [  R.G.L.] 

CONCANI.     [Castabria.] 

CONCOBAR  (KoyKoedp),  a  place  in  Media,  with 
a  temple  of  Artemis  (Isidor.  Char.  p.  7 ;  Tab.  Pent.; 
Geogr.  Rav.)  It  still  retains  its  name,  but  slightly 
changed,  Kangawdr,  [V.] 

CONCCRDIA,  a  Gallic  town  on  the  Rhine  be- 
tween  Brocomagus  (^Brumat)  and  Noviomagus 
(^Speyer)f  according  to  the  Antonine  Itin.  D'An- 
viUe  fixes  Concordia  at  Alt-stacU  on  the  Lauter, 
near  Weieeenburg;  and  Walckenaer  at  LatUerbtirg, 
The  distances,  as  usual,  do  not  completely  agree; 
and  the  exact  site  cannot  be  ascertained.  Schopflin, 
a  good  authority,  fixes  it  near  Weittenburg,  Chno- 
dcMnarius,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  who  was  defeated 
by  Julian  near  Argentoratum,  had  his  camp  near 
Concordia,  which  was  a  Roman  fort.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xvi.  12.)  [G.  L.] 

CONCO'RDIA  (KoyKopSla-.  Eth.  Concordieiisis: 
Concordia')^  a  considerable  city  of  Venetia,  situated 
about  10  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  on  the  high  road 
from  Altinum  to  Aquileia,  from  each  of  which  cities 
it  was  distant  31  Roman  miles,  (/tm.  AnL  pp. 
126,  128.)  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  noUce  it  as  a 
Roman  colony,  and  we  find  it  bearing  on  inscriptions 
the  titles  Colonla  JuUa  Concordia,  whence  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  colonies  founded  by 
Augustus  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  peace. 
(Plin.  ui.  18.  8.  22;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  29;  Mel.  ii.  4; 
Orell.  Iwcr,  4082 ;  Gruter.  Inter,  p.  365. 1 ,  549.  7 ; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  348.)  It  is  reckoned  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  214)  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Venetia,  but 
seems  to  have  rapidly  risen  into  importance,  and  is 
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repeatedly  mentioned  dnring  the  later  a^  of  the 
Roman  EmjHre,  as  one  of  the  moet  coneidentble  cities 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Eutrop.  viii.  10;  Zoeiin.  t. 
37;  Victor.  EpU.  16.)  In  a.  d.  452,  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Attila  {Hist,  MuceU,  zr.  p.  549), 
bat  seems  to  have  been  agun  partially  inhabited  at 
a  later  period  (Cas«odor.  Var,  zii.  26),  and  retained 
its  episcopal  see  throoglioot  the  middle  ages,  thoagh 
most  of  the  inhabitants  migrated  to  CaorUf  in  the 
adjoining  logunes,  as  those  of  Altinum  did  to  Tor- 
cdlo.  It  is  now  a  mere  Tillage,  with  about  400 
inhabitants,  though  still  the  nominal  see  of  a  bishop, 
who  resides  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pcrto 
GruarOf  while  Concordia  retains  the  ancient  site,  as 
well  as  name,  but  has  no  remains  of  antiquity  beyond 
a  few  inscriptions.  It  is  situated  on  a  small  river, 
now  called  the  Lament,  whic>4  appears  to  have  been 
navigable  in  ancient  times.  (Strab.  L  e.)  This 
must  be  the  same  with  the  "  flumen  Romatinum**  of 
Pliny,  which  he  places  between  the  Liquentia  {Li- 
venza)  and  Tilavemptos  (^Taffliamento):  it  haid  a 
port  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth^^  [E.  H.  B.] 
CONCO'RDIA  JU'LIA.  [Nkrtobrioa.] 
COXDATE,  is  the  name  of  several  Gallic  towns, 
situated  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
rivers;  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Gallic  term  had  a  meaning  which  expressed  this 
fact.  The  French  names  Condai,  Condt^  or  Cone, 
appear  to  be  various  forms  of  Condate. 

1.  Condate  (KovSarc  Rennes\  is  mentioned  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  1  tolemy  (ii.  8).  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Redones,  and  in  the  Notitia  it  is 
named  Civitas  Redonum,  whence  has  come  the 
modem  name.  Reanes  stands  at  the  point  where 
the  Vilaine  receives  a  small  stream. 

2.  Another  Condate  is  fixed  by  the  Itan.  on  the 
road  between  Melodunum  (^l/e/un)  and  Agedincum 
{Sens}.  The  place  wss  at  the  junction  of  the  Yonne 
and  the  Seine ;  but  it  is  now  named  MontereaUf  a 
corruption  of  Monasteriolunu 

3.  A  third  is  fixed  by  tlie  Itin.  between  Novio- 
magus,  the  chief  town  of  the  Lexovii,  and  Duro- 
casses  {Dreux).  This  is  Conde,  on  the  lion,  at  the 
junction  of  two  branches  of  that  river. 

4.  A  fourth  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  on  the  road  from 
Angostodunum  {AtUun)  to  Paris.  It  is  placed  be- 
tweoen  Nevimum  {Nevers)  and  Brivodurum  [Bri- 
yodurum];  and  it  corresponds  to  Come^  at  the 
confluence  of  the  little  river  Noutdn  with  the 
Loire, 

5.  The  Table  places  another  Condate  on  the  road 
between  MediolanumSantonum  or  Santones(<S(t«nte«), 
and  Vesunna  or  Petrocorii  {Periffiteux).  Cognac^  on 
the  Charente^  probably  represents  the  ancient  place. 

6.  Ausonius  {Ep.  v._31)  speaks  of  a  Condatis 
portus: —  *^* 

"  Unus  Domnotoni  te  litore  perferet  aestns 
Condatem  ad  portuui,  si  modo  deproperes.** 

D'Anville  supposes  this  place  to  be  represented  by 
Condat.  an  old  castle  near  Liboume^  which  town  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  JjIsU  and  the  Dordogne  ; 
nearly  due  east  of  Bordeaux, 

7.  The  Table  places  another  Condate  in  the 
country  of  tiie  Gabali,  west  of  the  Cevenna,  and  on 
the  road  from  Anderitnm  [Andkritum]  to  Reves- 
sium.  The  site  is  uncertain  ;  but  we  may  certainly 
assume  that  it  was  on  the  Elaver  {A  liier\  which  is 
crossed  on  the  road  between  Anderitum  and  Re- 
yessium. 

8.  The  Table  places  a  Condate  between  Etanna 
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(Tenne),  on  the  Rhone,  and  Geneva.  The  site  is 
supposed  to  be  iSSeisse/,  at  the  junction  of  tibe  Sier 
and  the  Rhone,  in  the  territory  of  the  AUobrofoa^ 
and  the  Provincia  or  Gallia  Narlwnensis.      [G.  L.] 

CONDATE,  in  Britain,  mentioned  twice  in  tbe 
Itinerary;  firatly,  as  being  18  miles  from  Ifanca* 
niom  {Afanehetter)y  and  20  from  Deva  (CAerter); 
secondly,  as  18  miles  from  Manconium,  and  18 
from  MedioUuium.  A  good  measure  of  the  circuitODB 
character  of  the  lines  oi  the  Itineraty  is  to  be  ^Dond 
in  the  comparison  <^  these  two  notices.  The  Meifio- 
lannm,  which  in  the  tenth  Itineraxy  is  nmplf 
eighteen  miles  from  Condate,  in  the  second  stands 
thus :  CoNDATB — DiEVA  M.  p.  zz. ;  Bovro  M.  P. 
z. ;  Mediolano  H.  P.  zz.  With  these  munbere, 
assuming  their  absolute  correctness,  it  wooM  not  be 
difiicult  to  fix  the  locality  of  Condate,  if  that  oC 
Mediolanum  were  certain.  This,  however,  is  acarcdj 
the  case.  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  strength 
of  the  partial  similarity  of  name,  has  been  chuimd 
as  the  representative  of  Condate;  and — with  the 
assumption  that  Mediolanum  «  Drayton  in  ^brap- 
shire  —  Nortkwichj  on  the  strength  of  the  locality. 
This  latter  view  is  Horsley's.  The  present  writer 
favours  a  notion  of  Dr.  Tilsted's  that  Condate,  name 
for  name,  is  Kinderton,  near  Middlewich.  [BLG.L.  j 

CONDATOMAGUS,  another  ezample  of  a  name 
Condate,  with  the  addition  of  mag,  a  common 
Gallic  ending.  The  Table  places  Condatomagus  be- 
tween Segodunum  or  Ruteni  {Rodez)  and  Lnteva 
{Lodhfe),  which  was  within  the  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vincia or  Gallia  Narbonensb.  The  site  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  we  nuy  assume  that  it  is  on  some 
of  the  rivers  that  are  crossed  on  the  road  from  Roden 
to  Lodeee.  [G.  L.] 

CONDERATES,  are  only  known  from  a  Roman 
inscription,  which  records  that  the  boatmen  (nautae) 
of  the  &K$ne  and  the  Loiren  and  also  the  boatnoen 
of  the  ArconSe  and  the  Conderates,  dedicated  a 
funeral  monument  to  the  memory  of  their  patron 
Tauricius  Florens.  The  inscription  is  as  follows: 
D.  M.  Tauricio  .  Florenti  Taurid  .  Tanriciani  filio 
Veneto  .  allectori .  Galliae  patrono  nautarum  Arari- 
cornm  et  Legyrioor.  Item  Areccaromm  et  Conde- 
ratium  .  Provinciae  Galliae.  Their  position  is  repre- 
sented by  Condrieu  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rkone^ 
about  ten  miles  below  Vienne.  Condrieu  is  still  a 
small  port  on  the  Rhone,  partly  inhabited  by  people 
well  skilled  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  bj 
carpenters  who  build  boats.  **  AUector "  is  ex- 
phuned  by  Mnntori  to  be  **  tributorum  susceptor," 
a  taz-oollector.  Foroellini  has  an  article  on  the 
word. 

The  name  Conderates  implies  a  place  Conderate, 
or  something  like  it ;  and  this  is  another  ezample  of 
the  element  Cond  in  Gallic  names.  rCoNDATE.J 
(Walckenaer,  Geog.,  4^.,  vol.  L  p.  387.)      [G.  L.3 

CONDERCUM,  in  Britain.  The  station  of  the 
first  wing  of  tbe  Asti,  according  to  the  Notitia. 
Generally  identified  as  the  BenweU  HiU  in  North- 
umberland.  [R.  G.  L  ] 

CONDIVICNUM,  or  {Koi^tovirfieop)  CONDI- 
VINCUM,  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  8^  was  the 
name  of  the  capital  of  the  Nannetes  or  Namnetes,  a 
Celtic  people  on  the  lower  Jjoire,  and  on  the  north 
side.  The  name  appears  to  be  compounded  of  the 
Celtic  word  Cond  and  another  name.  The  town  of 
Nantet  represents  Condivicnum.  The  old  town  of 
Nantes  was  nearly  comprised  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Erdre  with  the  Loire.  Condi- 
vicnom  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  an  early  period. 
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Among  several  Roman  inscriptions  fonnd  there,  one, 
if  it  is  rightly  copied,  contains  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror Tib.  Claudius  Caesar;  and  another  contains 
tlie  name  of  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Augustus  Ger- 
manlcus.  Caesar  (jB.  G,  iii.  9)  built  ships  on  the 
Loire  for  his  war  with  the  Veneti ;  and  if  there  was 
a  town  on  the  site  of  NctrUes  in  his  time,  lus  ships 
passed  it  in  their  way  down  the  Loire.  There  was 
a  Roman  road  from  Limonnm  (Pof(ter«}  to  JVitmtet, 
which  in  the  Table  is  named  Portu  Namnetu.  There 
was  also  a  road  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire 
from  Juliomagus  (Anffers)  to  Nttntet.  A  Roman 
rood  ran  from  NanUs  NW.  through  Dariorigum 
(  Vtumei)  to  Gesocribate  {Brest).  All  these  routes 
detennine  the  position  of  the  Portus  Namnetum,  and 
show  that  it  was  of  importance.  Parts  of  the  Ro- 
man road  between  Nantes  and  Vcames  are  said  to  be 
well  preserved.  [G.  L.] 

CONDOCHATES  (Kop^x^^^j  Arrian,  Jndic, 
4;  Plin.  vL  18.  s.  22),  a  river  which  flowed  into  the 
Ganges,  and  was,  according  to  Pliny,  navigable. 
Modem  geographers  are  agreed  that  it  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Gtmduk.  [V.] 

CONDRU'SI.  The  Condmsi  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  {B.  G.  ii.  4)  with  other  tribes,  as  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Germani.  They  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  Belgae  of  Caesar,  and  joined  the 
great  Belgic  confederation  to  oppose  the  Roman  pro- 
consul (b.  c.  57).  The  Condmsi  and  Eburoncs 
were  dependent  on  the  Treviri  (^.  G.  iv.  6.)  The 
chief  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Eburones  was 
between  the  Mosa  {Maas)  and  the  /?Atne,  and  their 
neighbours  on  the  north  were  the  Menapii.  The 
Segni  and  Condmsi  were  between  the  Eburones  and 
Treviri.  Their  position  is  therefore  fixed.  A  docu- 
ment of  the  middle  ages  places  the  Comitatus  Con- 
drustus,  or  Condorustus,  between  the  Arduennenses 
and  the  Ripuarii;  and  the  Ripuarii  were  on  the 
Rhine.  There  is  a  district  in  the  Pays  de  Liege 
still  called  Condroz  or  Condrost,  east  of  the  Maas, 
D'Anville  states  that  the  archdeaconry  of  CondroZf 
in  the  bishopric  of  Li^,  is  '*  along  the  Maas,  on 
both  sides  of  tlie  Ourthe"  which  is  not  quite  clear. 
Walckenaer  makes  the  Condrusi  extend  on  the  east 
ndd  of  the  Maas  firom  Liege  to  Dinant.  Hug,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Maas,  about  half  way  between 
Liege  and  Namur,  is  the  chief  place  in  Condroz. 

CONDYLON,  in  Thessaly,  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
as  one  of  the  four  fortresses  which  defended  Tempe. 
(Liv.  xliv.  6  )  It  was  also  called  Gonno-Condylon, 
and  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  PerrhaebL  (Liv. 
xxxix.  25.)  Leake  places  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneus  between  Balamut  and  the  ascent  to  Jidpsani. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greecej  vol.  iii.  p.  397.) 

CONEMBRI'CA  {Leynas,  S.  of  Crnmbra),  a  city 
of  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road  from  Olisipo  to  Bra- 
cara.  {Itin.  AnL  p.  421 ;  Pliu.  iv.  35 ;  Phleg.  Trail. 
de  Longaev.  I.)  [P*^] 

CONFLUENTES  (Coblem),  a  town  in  Gallia, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Mosel,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Suetonius.  [Ambiatinus.]  Ammianus 
(xvi  3)  describes  it  as  a  place  **  ubi  amnis  Mosella 
oonfunditnr  Rheno."  This  description  and  the 
identity  of  the  name  prove  the  position  of  Con- 
fluentes ;  but  it  is  said  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
Roman  remains  oa  the  spot.  The  Antonine  Itin., 
the  Table,  and  the  Notitia  also  mention  the  place, 
which  must  have  been  an  important  position  on  the 
Rhenish  frontier. 

Caesar  does  not  mention  Confluentes  tmder  any 
name;  nor  does  he  mention  the  Moselj  unless  he 
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means  this  river  by  the  words  "ad  oonfluentem 
Mosae  et  Rheni "  (B.  G.  iv.  1 5) ;  and  that  he  does 
mean  the  junction  of  the  Mosel  and  Bhine  seems  to 
be  quite  clear  from  the  narrative  of  his  attack  on 
the  Germans  and  their  defeat.  Confluentes  was  in 
the  territory  of  the  Treviri,  as  we  may  collect  from 
Caesar;  and  a  middle  age  authority,  quoted  by  D'An- 
ville,  says  "Cophelince  urbs,  Treviricae  dvitatia 
archiepiscop." 

The  term  "  confluentes  "  was  used  by  the  Romans 
to  express  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  as  in  Livy 
(iv.  17). 

Thitre  is  a  CdbHenz  in  Switzerland  in  the  canton 
of  AargoH^  at  the  junction  of  the  Aar  and  the 
Rhine.  It  is  said  that  many  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  found  here ;  and  we  may  infer  that  the 
Roman  name  of  the  place  was  Confluentes.    [G.  L.] 

CONGAVATA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  the  station  of  the  Second  Cohort  of  the 
Lergi.  Generally  identified  with  SUvnwix  in  Cum* 
beriand.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CCNGEDUS  {Codes),  a  tributary  of  the  Iberns, 
near  Bilbilis,  mentioned  by  Martial  {Epig.  i. 
60).  [P.S.] 

CONGUSTUS  (RoyyowTTos),  a  place  in  Galatia, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4),  and  apparently  the 
Congusso  of  the  Table,  which  it  places  on  a  road 
from  Amorium  to  Salaberina.  [G.  L.] 

CONIACL     [CoLCHi  Ikdtae.] 

CONrACI,  CONISCI.     [Cantabkia.] 

CO'NII  or  CUNEI  (Ko^i'eoi,  Appian,  Hisp.  57 ; 
K^yioi,  Polyb.  x.  7.  §  5),  a  people  in  the  S.  of  Lusi- 
tania, W.  of  the  Pillanj  of  Hercules  and  of  Baetica, 
with  a  capital  city  called  Conistorgis  or  Conistorsis. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  141.)  They  may  perhaps  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Kvvi\au}i,  whom  Herodotus  makes 
the  westernmost  people  of  the  whole  earth  (ii.  33, 
iv.  49).  They  dwelt  in  that  port  of  Lusitania 
which  the  Romans  called  Cijnbus,  a  name  appro- 
priate to  the  shape  of  the  land,  and  thus  furnishing 
one  of  the  many  examples  in  which  the  etymological 
significance  of  a  name  coincides  accidentally  with  its 
historical  usage.  [P.  S.] 

CONISTORGIS,  CONISTORSIS.     [Conii.] 

CONNI,  in  Phrygia  Magna,  is  placed  by  the 
Table  between  Eucarpia  and  Nacolea,  32  miles  from 
Eucarpia  and  40  from  Nacolea.  Pliny  (v.  32) 
means  this  place  when  he  speaks  of  Conium,  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  has  it  Conna.  Harduin  observes  on 
the  passage  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  that  the  old  reading  was 
Iconium.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire  Ccnna  was 
called  Cone,  and  was  a  bishopric  of  Phiygia  Salutaris, 
of  which  Synnada  was  the  metropolis.  It  is  veiy  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  position  of  this  pUice  from  the  Table  and 
from  Ptolemy.  Leake  supposes  that  Conni  may  be 
"  not  far  to  the  southward  oiAltun  Task,  near  where 
the  roads  to  Altun  Tosh,  both  from  Karahissar  and 
from  Sanduldi,  cross  the  ancient  road."  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  166.)  AUm  Tash  is  a  little  north  of  39^ 
N.  lat.,  and  due  south  of  Kutahigah.         [G.  L.] 

CONOTE,  afterwards  ARSI'NOE  {Kuwiini : 
Eih.  KMVtnrfvs,  Kuywirtrris,  Kwy^ircuos:  *Apciy&rii 
Eih.  'Aptrivotrni,  *Ap<rivo9us  :  Anghelolastro),  a 
town  of  Aetolia.  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Achelous, 
and  20  stadia  from  the  ford  of  Hub  river.  It  was 
only  a  village,  till  it  was  enlarged  by  Arsinog,  the 
wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philidelphus.  Polybius, 
in  his  histoiy  of  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  220—217), 
calls  it  Conope,  though  elsewhere  he  calls  it  AfKinoe 
or  Arsinoia  ('AfHTiyoro).  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
under  the  name  of  Ajsinoe.    Near  Uiis  Umn  the 
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^rer  Cjathns  flowed  into  the  Aclieloos  from  the 
lake  Hyria,  which  is  alsio  called  Conope  by  Anto- 
ninoB  Liberalk.  (Sirab.  p.  460 ;  Pol.  iv.  64,  v.  6, 
7,  13,  iz.  45,  XXX.  14 ;  Cic.  c  Pit.  37  ;  Antonin. 
Lib.  12  ;  Steph.  B.  $.  v, ;  Leake.  Northam  Cfreece, 
vol.  i.  p.  152.)    [Aktolia,  p.  64,  a.] 

CONOPEIUM  (Kowirctoy  or  Koth&Ktov).  East 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Haljrs,  Arrian  (p.  16)  inentiuiis 
a  marsh  and  port  Naustathmos,  90  stadia  from 
the  Ualys,  or  120  aocording  to  Marcian.  Fifty 
stadia  further  along  the  coast  Arrian  places  Cono- 
peiuro,  a  martth.  The  site  seems  to  be  /Toumfoku, 
on  the  coast  SE.  of  the  month  of  the  Halys  or  KieU 
Irmak.  Hamilton  {Researches^  vol.  i.  p.  293) 
makes  Conopeinm  16  miles  from  Amicus  (Seunmn), 
which  is  to  the  south,  and  about  5  miles  from 
Naustathmus,  which  is  to  the  north.  [G.  L.j 

CONaVIUM,  in  Britain,  one  of  the  four  places  of 
the  eleventh  Itinerary,  Segovium,  Varis,  and  Deva 
being  the  other  three:  probablv  Conway.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CONSA'BRUM.     [Carpbtani.] 

CONSE'NTIA  (KMMTCKrio,  Appian;  KmrcKr^ 
Strab.;  KoKtrcvr^o,  Ptol.:  i^^.  Gonsentinns:  Co- 
senea)f  an  inknd  city  of  Bruttinm,  situated  on  a 
hill  rising  above  the  valley  of  the  Crathis,  near  the 
sources  of  that  river.  Strabo  calls  it  the  metropolis 
of  the  Bruttians  (vi.  p.  256);  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  from  an  eiirly  period  the  most  considerable 
town  belonging  to  that  people,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  It  first  appears  in 
history  during  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Epeirus,  and  Livy  mentions  it  among  the  places 
taken  by  that  monarch;  but  this  seems  to  be  a 
mistake,  as  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  near  Pan- 
dosia,  in  the  same  part  of  firuttium:  after  that 
event  his  mutiUted  remains  were  sent  to  Cousentia, 
and  interred  there.  (Liv.viii.  24.)  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  Consentia  at  first  held  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  the  Bruttians,  when  they  espoused  the 
alliance  of  Hannibal ;  but  it  was  soon  aft«r  reduced 
by  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco.  (Id.xziii.  30.) 
Three  yeare  later  (b.c.  213)  the  Consentini  are 
mentioned  as  returning  to  the  Roman  alliance;  but 
notwithstanding  this  statement,  we  find  them  again 
appearing  among  the  cities  hostile  to  Rome,  and  it 
was  not  till  b.c.  204  that  Consentia,  together  with 
Pandosia  and  Clampetia,  was  reduced  or  compelled 
to  submit.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  11,  xzix.  38, 
XXX.  19;  Appian,  Amdb.  56.)  Appian  calls  it  at 
this  time  a  large  city :  it  appears  to  have  been  less 
severely  treated  than  most  of  the  Bruttian  towns, 
and  continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance.  Lucilius 
alludes  to  the  Consentini  as  possesidng  superior  re- 
finement to  the  rest  of  the  Bruttians,  and  more  on 
a  par  with  the  Sicilians  and  Tarentines.  (Lucil.  ap. 
Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  3.)  It  is  mentioned  as  a  town  of 
importance  during  the  war  of  Spartacus  (Oros.v.24), 
and  in  b.c.  40  it  was  besieged  for  some  time  by 
Sextus  Pompeius,  but  without  success.  (Appian, 
B.  C,  V.  56,  58.)  Under  Augustus  it  received  a 
body  of  colonists,  and  continued  to  enjoy  municipal 
rights  under  the  Roman  empire,  but  did  not  rank  as 
a  colony.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  74; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  Its  territory  was  noted  for  its 
apple-trees,  which  bore  fruit  twice  a  year.  (Van*. 
Ji.  R.17.  §  6.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  Roman 
empire,  C<Misentia  is  again  mentioned  in  history  as 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Alaric,  who  had  made  it 
his  head-quarters,  while  planning  a  descent  upon 
Sicily,  a  few  months  only  after  the  capture  of  Rome, 
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A.  D.  410.  He  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  a  Bttte  river, 
or  torrent,  which  falls  into  the  CraUiia,  just  below 
Consentia.     This  is  now  called  the  BusetUo:  the 
ancient  name  is  variously  written  Basentus,  Basen- 
tins,  and    by  Jomandes    BasenUnus.      (Jamanil. 
J2.  Get,  SO;  P.  Diac.  Hist.  MiMceU.  xiiL  p.  535.) 2^/H 
Consentia*continued  to  be  a  place  of  importance^         1 
through  the  middle  ages :  and  the  modem  city  of 
Cosenea  is  still  the  ca].ital  of  the  province  of  Ca 
labria  Citra, 

Consentia  stood  on  the  line  of  the  high  road  which 
led  through  Bruttium  from  Mnranum,  in  Locania, 
to  Rhegium.    The  Itinerary  phKses  it  49  M.P.  fnai 
Muranum,  and  57  from  Vibo  Valentia:  and  these 
distances  are  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  inacriptloci, 
found  at  PoUa  (the  ancient  Forum  Po[MilU),  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  Tab.  Pent.,  the  name  is 
written  Cosentia.    (/Am.  Ant.  p.  110:  Orell.  Ifucr. 
3308;  Momm8en,/fMcr.  Neap.  6276.)    [£.  H.  B.] 
CONSILFNUM  or  COSILl'NUM,  a  town  of  Lu- 
cania,  mentioned  only  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  wUch 
enumerates  it  among  the  Praefecturae  of  that  pro- 
vince (p.  209),  and  by  Ca^iodonis  {Varr.  viii.  33), 
who  calls  it "  antiquissima  dvitas.**    We  learn  from 
the  latter  that  a  great  fair  was  hdd  every  year  in  a 
suburb  of  the  town,  to  which  he  gives  the  naim  of 
Marcilianum.    This  is  in  all  probaUUty  the,  same 
place  called  in  the  Itinerary  Marcelliana  (/(m.  AuL 
p.  1 10),  and  a  local  antiquary  has  pointed  out  a  spot 
still  caJled  MareiUanOy  between  La  Sola  and  Padtda^ 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tant^rOf  where  there  is  a  re- 
markable fountain,  corresponding  to  one  mtetioned 
by  Cassiodoms.    The  situation  of  Consilinum  is  said 
to  be  indicated  by  some  ruins  on  a  hill  near  Padula, 
(Romanelli,  vol.  i.  pp.  405 — 409.)^  [E.  H,  B.] 

CONSORANI,  enumerated  by    Pliny   (iv.  19)  | 

among  the  peoples  of  Aquitania.  He  mentions  them 
between  the  Taniates  and  Ausci.  In  anotho'  place, 
where  he  is  describing  the  Narbonensis  Prorincia 
(iii.  4),  he  says,  "  In  ora  regio  Sardonum,  intnsqne  « 
CiHisuaranorum.''  The  Consorani  seem  to  have 
occupied  the  country  called  Conserant  or  Cofueraas, 
at  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  Bigorre  and 
Foix.  The  names  Consoranni  and  Consuarani  appear 
to  be  the  same,  and  yet  Pliny  assigns  one  people  to 
Aquitania,  and  the  other  to  Narbonensis.  The  con- 
clusion is,  that,  according  to  the  divisions  of  PIiiij*a 
time,  part  of  tJie  Con.sorani  were  within  Aquitania, 
and  part  within  Narbonensis.  We  have  an  instance 
like  this  in  the  case  of  the  Ruteni,  who  in  Caesar*s 
time  were  divided  into  Ruteni  Provinciales  in  the 
Provincia,  and  Ruteni  beyond  tlie  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vincia.  It  is  probable  that  before  the  time  of  Au~ 
gustus  all  the  Consorani  were  in  the  Narbonensis. 
The  modem  St.  Lizier^  in  the  department  ofArrieffey 
was  within  the  limits  of  the  Consoi-ani.     [G.  L.Q 

CONSTA'NTIA  or  CONSTANTSA  (K«r. 
crrayrloj  Hier.  p.  714;  K»v(rTavr/va,  Suid.,  Steph. 
B.  8.  V.  Nicephorvumi\  Procop.  B.  P,  ii.  13;  Amm. 
Marc  xviiu  7),  a  town  of  some  importance  in  Meso- 
potamia, on  the  road  between  Nisibis  and  Carrhae, 
at  no  distance  from  Edessa,  which,  after  his  depar- 
ture firom  Nisibis,  was  the  residence  of  the  Dux  Me- 
sopotamiae  till  the  foundation  of  Dara  (Procop.  de 
Aed.  ii.  5).  There  b  considerable  variation  in  dif- 
ferent authors  in  the  way  in  which  the  name  of  ihia 
town  is  written.  Stephanus  B  calls  it  Constantina, 
and  states  that  it  was  another  name  for  Nicepbo> 
rium;  Suidas,  Constantina  and  Constanteia,  which 
latter  form  occurs  also  in  the  Itineraiy  of  Hlerodea. 
In  the  Excerpt.  Procop.  ap.  Photlum,  it  is  called 
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ConsfauitUi;  w  flao  in  the  Notit  Imp.  Roman,  under 
the  Dux  BloaopgtamiM.  Evagrios  (J7.  E,  i.)  en- 
titles SophraDiQa  KtffyfrraKripaiofy  *ZvurK6iwov,  and 
in  the  list  of  the  bishops  who  sabscribed  the  Council 
of  Chaloedon,  he  is  called  Bishop  of  Constantinopolis 
in  the  province  of  Osrhoeoe.  ItappeantohaTebtnne 
other  names,  as  AnttnunopoUs  and  Maximianopolis, 
in  the  fourth  centoiy,  to  have  been  nearlj  detftrojed 
by  an  earthquake,  but  to  have  been  rebuilt  bj  Con- 
stantinns.  (Chron.  Edess.  ap.  Asseman.  BibiL  Or,  L 
p.  395;  Makla,  CAroik  ziL  p.  312.)  [V.] 

CONSTA'NTIA  iCwKkmcea),  a  place  in  the  M  W. 
of  Gallia,  which  Ainmianus  (xt.  11)  calls  Castra 
Constantiik  In  the  Notitia  the  Civitas  Constantia 
is  mentioned  as  being  in  Lugdunenats  Secunda.  A 
local  tradiUon  asngns  the  foundaticm  of  this  place 
to  Constantins  Chlorus,  the  &ther  of  Constantine. 
Ammianns  says  that  the  Sequana  {Seme)  enters  the 
sea  near  Constantia;  but  hb  geography  of  GalUa  is 
Tery  inexact.  The  name  of  the  Pagus  Constantinus 
is  the  origin  of  the  name  C6Umtm,  which  in  the 
ante-ievolntionary  geography  of  France  designated 
the  peninsula  in  which  CofOanoea  is  situated.  [G.L.] 
CONSTANTU  CYPBI.  [Sai^amis.] 
CONSTA'NTIA    PHOENICIAE.     [Aittara. 

DUS.] 

CONSTAirrU'KA(K»r(mvTiaM£:Jro««eR<29e), 
a  town  in  Moesia,  on  the  coast  of  tlie  Euxine,  south- 
east <tf  Istropolis.  (Prooopw  De  ^edi/*.  i7.  11.  p.  307; 
Hierod.  p.  637.)  [L.  &] 

CONSTANXraA.    [Cirta.] 

CONSTANTINaPOLIS,  thecapital  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  and  founded  by  Constantine  the  Great  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium. 

L    HiSTORT  OF  BYZAiniuK. 

y     Byantium  (JkfCJanwvi  Eth,  hofjhntos^  Byzan- 

tius:  Adj,B»(w^fSSS!^v(ajniAs^  BvQarrii^  E^ai'- 

s/J  rua4t^  hit(fun%ua4s),    T^e  foundation  of  this  city 

^  was  ascribed  to  the  Megarians  in  b.c.  667,  a  few 

V  years  later  than  its  neighbour  Chaloedon  (Euseb. 
Ckr<m.\  Clinton,  F.H.  voL  i.  p.  194)  on  the  site 
of  a  town  called  Lygos  (Plin.  iv.  18 ;  Auson.  CZor. 
I7r6.  13.).  In  B.a  628  a  second  colony  was  sent 
oat  from  Megaris  under  Zeuxippus.  (Lydus  de  Mag. 
Rom.  iiu  70 ;  Clinton,  F.H,  vol.  i.  p.  208?)  The 
transmission  of  the  wonhip  of  Hera  (whoee  temple 
both  here  and  at  Argos  was  on  the  citadel),  and  the 
traditions  conoeniing  lo  confirm  the  general  asser- 
tion of  Hesychius  of  Miletus  that  the  Argives  had 
a  share  in  the  foundation  of  the  city.  (MlUler,  Dor. 
Tol.  i.  p.  133.  trans.)  Byzantium  was  situated  at 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  which  iaoes  the  shares  of 
Asia,  and  meets  the  waten  of  the  Thradan  Bosporus. 
The  oracle  of  Apollo  which  commanded  the  colomsts 
to  build  their  new  dty  opposite  to  the  **  land  of  the 
blind,"  alluding  to  the  superiority  of  the  site  of  By- 
zantium to  that  of  Chalcedon  (Herod,  iv.  144;  Strab. 
Tii.  p.  320 ;  Tac.  Am^  xii.  63)  did  not  compromise 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pythoness  by  its  advice.  Few 
cities  could  boast  so  magnificent  a  position:  com- 
manding the  two  opposite  shores  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
it  united  the  advantages  of  security  and  great  fad- 
lities  for  trade,  with  the  chmcest  gifts  of  nature,  and 
the  most  strikingly  picturesque  scenery.  (Polyb.  iv. 
^^  ^/  39 ;  Zosim.  ii.  30.)  On  the  S.  it  was  bathed  by 
th^  waters  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  N.  by  those  of 
the  Golden  Horn  (rft  Kipas).  The  river  Lycus 
pound  into  this  arm  of  the  Bosporus  a  perpetual 
stream  of  fresh  water,  which  cleansed  the  bottom, 
aiid  afibrded  a  ivtreat  for  the  periodical  shoals  of  fish, 
YOL  J. 
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especially  of  the  Pelsmys  kind,  which  come  down 
from  the  Pains  Maeotis,  and  round  by  the  E.  and  S. 
coast  of  the  Euxine  into  the  channel  (Strab.  L  c). 
This  fishery  employed  and  supported  a  large  number 
of  the  poorer  class  of  freemen.  (Arist.  PoL  iv.  4. 
§  1.)  The  fish  was  salted  and  became  an  article  of 
considerable  traffic,  and  the  harbour  obtained  its 
epithet  of  golden  fimn  the  riches  derived  from  this 
source.  (Plin.  ix.  20.)  The  port,  which  is  about 
7  miles  in  length,  was  both  secure  and  capacious ; 
and  as  the  tide  is  scarcely  felt,  the  constant  depth 
of  the  water  allowed  vessels  to  land  their  goods  con- 
veniently, as  the  largest  ships  might  rest  Uieir  heads 
against  the  houses,  while  their  stems  float  in  the 
water.  (Prooop.  de  Aed.  L  5.)  As  the  key  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Aegean  no  vessel  could  pass  from 
the  one  sea  to  the  other  without  the  leave  of  the 
people  of  Byzantium,  who  gained  a  considerable 
revenue  finom  the  duties  they  levied  on  the  corn-ships 
which  passed  in  and  out  from  the  Euxine.  (Pulyb. 
iv.  38.) 

In  the  reign  ci  Dareins  Hystaspis,  Byzantium  was 
taken  by  Otanes,  general  of  the  forces  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace.  (Herod,  v.  26.)  Afterwards,  it  sided 
with  the  lonians  in  their  revolt  (Herod,  v.  103),  but 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenidan  fleet  the  inhabitants, 
without  even  waiting  for  it,  fled  to  Mesambria. 
(Herod,  vi.  33.)  Pausanias,  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taea,  wreeted  it  from  the  Medea.  (Thuc  i.  94.) 
And  hence  Justin  (ix.  1.  §  3)  calls  him  the  founder 
of  Byzantium.  After  an  interval  of  7  years  Cimon 
obtained  it  for  the  Athenians.  (Died.  xi.  60 ;  Plut. 
Cim.  5;  Thuc  i.  131.)  In  440,  the  Byzantines 
joined  the  tSamianw  and  revolted  from  Athens,  but 
afterwards  submitted.  (Thuc.  i.  1 1 7.)  In  41 6,  in 
common  with  the  Chalcedonians,  they  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  Bithynia,  and  perpetrated  great  cruel- 
ties. (Diod.  xii.  82.)  In  408,  Byzantium  was  be- 
sieged by  the  united  forces  of  the  AUienians  under  Al- 
cibiades,  a  wall  of  circumvallation  was  drawn  around 
it,  and  various  attacks  made  by  missiles  and  batter- 
ing engines.  These  had  no  efiict  upon  the  Lacedae- 
monian garrison;  but  when  the  blockade  was  strictly 
kept  up,  and  the  population  were  dying  of  hunger, 
in  the  absence  of  Clearchus  the  Spartan  commander, 
Cydon  and  a  Byzantine  party  opened  the  gates  by 
night  and  admitted  the  Athenians  into  tJie  wide 
inner  square  called  the  Thrakion.  Favourable  tenns 
were  granted  to  the  town,  which  was  replaced  in  its 
condition  of  a  dependent  aUy  upon  Athens.  (Xen. 
HeU.  i.  3.  §  15—22 ;  Diod.  xiii.  67 ;  Plut.  Alcib. 
31 ;  Frontin.  iii.  2.  §  3 ;  Polyaen.  i.  48.  §  2.)  In 
405,  after  the  battle  of  Aegos-Potami,  Lysander  re- 
captured Byzantium,  and  j^aced  Sthenelaus  there  as 
**  harmost"  with  a  garrison  (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  2.  §  2.). 
It  was  under  the  power  of  the  Laoedaemonians  when 
the  Ten  Thousand  made  thdr  retreat;  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fraud  and  harsh  dealing  of  the  Ad- 
miral Anaxibius,  the  soldiere  were  exasperated,  be^ 
came  mastera  of  the  town,  and  Byzantium  would 
have  been  sacked  had  it  not  been  fin*  the  energy  and 
doqnence  of  Xenoj^on.  (Anab.  vii.  i.  §§  5—32.) 
In  390,  Thrasybulus  changed  the  government  ^ 
Byzantium,  which  was  already  in  alliance  with 
Athens,  from  an  oligarchy  into  a  democracy,  and 
sold  the  tenths  of  the  merehant  vessels  sailing  out 
of  the  Euxme.  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  8.  §§  25—27.)  In 
363,  Epaminondas  visited  Byzantium,  drove  off 
Laches  with  the  Athenian  squadron,  and  prevailed 
upon  several  of  the  allies  of  Athens  to  declare  in  his 
favour.    (Isocr.  Orat  v,  Pkiiip.  53;  Diod.  xv.  79.) 
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In  356,  BTzantium,  along  with  Bhodes  and  Chios, 
united  with  the  newly-flourishing  commonwealth  of 
Cos,  and  Mausdus  king  of  Caria,  in  an  endeavour  to 
throw  off  the  Athenian  dominion:  an  engagement 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  by  sea,  was  prevented 
by  a  storm.  (Diod.  zvi.  21.)  In  340,  the  Athenians, 
urged  on  by  Demosthenes,  sent  succours  to  Byzan- 
tiam,  which  was  besi^ed  by  Philip;  the  combined 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Chares  met  Amyntas 
and  the  Macedonian  ships,  and  were  defeated.  In 
the  following  year  Chares  was  superseded  by  Pho- 
cion,  when  the  Athenians  behaved  with  such  mode- 
ration  to  their  allies,  and  showed  so  much  courage 
against  the  besi^rs,  that  Philip  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege.  (Diod.  xvL  77  ;  Plut.  Phoc.  14.) 
During  this  meroontble  attack,  on  a  dark  night  when 
the  Macedonians  were  on  the  pmnt  of  seizing  upon 
the  town,  a  light  appeared  in  the  heavens  and  re- 
vealed to  the  inhabitants  their  danger.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  Booiropos;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  143.)  Hesy- 
chins  the  Milesian,  who  tells  the  same  stwy,  adds 
that  an  image  in  honour  of  this  interference  was 
erected  to  Torch-bearing  Hecate.  The  crescent,  which 
is  foundon  Byzantine  coins  (Mionnet, />Mcr.  des  Med, 
Td.  i.  p.  378),  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Turks 
as  their  device  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
(comp.  Von  Hammer,  Getch.  der  Osman^  vol.  i.  p. 
93)  is  supposed  to  commemorate  the  portent.  This 
repulse  to  the  successful  career  of  Philip  was  one  of 
the  proudest  feats  of  the  great  orator,  and  in  his 
speech  upon  the  crown  Demosthenes  ofbea  recurs  to 
it.  The  Byzantines,  in  gratitude  for  the  valuable 
assistance  they  had  received,  decreed  to  the  Athenians 
the  right  of  isopolity,  the  eztraordinary  privilege  of 
precedence  at  games  and  public  ceremonies,  with 
exemption  from  compulsory  **  litnigies."  The  decree, 
which  with  all  the  original  Dnrisms  is  preserved  in 
Demosthenes  (die  Cor.  p.  255),  directed  that  in  per- 
petual memory  of  the  benefit,  3  statues  each  16 
cubits  high,  representing  the  people  of  Byzantium 
and  Perinthns  crowning  the  Athenians,  should  be 
placed  in  a  public  part  of  the  city. 

The  Byzantines  were  afterwards  engaged  in  per- 
petual warfare  with  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  and 
were  unable  to  keep  them  off  either  by  resistance  or 
tribute.  To  crown  the  otiier  evils  of  war,  their  har- 
yests  were  either  carried  off  or  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  till,  in  279,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  Gauls  a 
yearly  tribute  of  3000,  5000,  and  10,000  pieces  of 
gold,  and  at  last  the  largo  sum  of  80  talents,  on  con- 
dition that  their  lands  should  not  be  ravaged.  (Po- 
lyb.  iv.  46 ;  Liv  xxxviii.  1 6 ;  Bockh,  Econ.  of  Athens^ 
p.  595,  trans.)  Their  sufferings  in  this  respect 
compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  many  extracM*- 
dinary  measures  for  procuring  money,  and  finally  to 
the  imposition  of  the  transit  duties  which  involved 
them  in  the  war  with  Rhodes.  Still,  during  this 
time,  while  suffering  the  penalty  of  Tantalus  (Polyb. 
I.  c),  they  enjoyed  municipal  independence.  (Diod. 
six.  77.)  In  this  war  Byzantium  was  supported  by 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamos.  Prusias,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  was  a  partizan  of  Rhodes,  and  the  Byzantines 
endeavoured  to  set  up  Tiboetes,  an  uncle  of  Prusias, 
as  rival  for  his  throne.  Prusias  seized  on  their 
Asiatic  possessions,  while  the  Thracians  pressed  hard 
upon  them  on  the  European  side;  and  in  219  a 
peace,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Gallo-Grecian 
king  Cavarus,  was  concluded  on  very  unfavourable 
terms  for  Byzantium.  (Polyb.  iv.  46—52.)  While 
Rome  was  contending  against  the  pseudo-Philip  of 
Maoedon,  Antiochns,  and  Mithridates,  it  granted  to 
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Byzantium,  for  good  services  rendered  on  the  occasioD, 
the  rank  of  a  free  and  confederate  dly.  Disputes 
arose,  and  an  appeal  was  mode  to  Rome,  which  re- 
sulted in  a  decree,  proposed  by  Clodius,  and  put  in 
force  by  Piso,  who  exhibited  himself  rather  as  a  con- 
queror than  an  ally  and  magistrate.  (Ck.  de  Prov. 
Consul.  2—4;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  62.)  It  appeara  that 
Claudius  remitted  the  tribute  Byzantium  had  to  par, 
for  five  years,  in  consequence  of  the  losses  of  the 
Thracian  war  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  63),  and  that  Ves- 
pasian stripped  it  of  its  privilq^  and  reduced  it  to 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  (Suet  Vesp.  8.) 
In  the  civil  wars  between  Severus  and  Pesoennius 
Niger,  Byzantium  took  the  part  of  the  latter,  and, 
after  a  resistance  of  three  years,  was  taken  in  196. 
Severus  treated  the  inhabitants  with  his  usual  in- 
difference to  human  life  or  suffering.  The  fiunoos 
walls  of  massive  square  stones,  so  well  fiutened  to- 
gether by  iron  bolts  that  the  whole  seemed  to  be  one 
block,  were  levelled  with  the  earth.  The  soldien 
and  magistrates  were  put  to  death,  the  property  of 
the  citizens  confiscated,  and  the  town  itself,  deprived 
of  all  political  existence  (rh  d^lupui  rh  voArriinfr), 
made  over  to  the  Perinthians.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxir. 
6 — 14;  Herodian,  iiL  1 — 7;  Zosim.  i.  8.)  Severus 
afterwards  relented,  and,  visiting  Byzantium,  embel- 
lished the  town  with  magnificent  baths,  porticoes 
round  the  Hippodrome,  and  other  buildings.  The 
name  of  Augusta  Antonina  was  given  it,  in  honour 
of  Antoninus  Bassianua.  (Snid.  t.v.  ^t€^os;  Zo- 
sim. ii.  30;  Cedren.  p.  252.)  CaracaUa  restored  to 
the  inhabitants  their  rights  and  franchises.  (Sptlr- 
tian.  CamcaU.  1.)  It  is  renuurked  by  Gibbon  {IJecL 
cmd  Fallf  vol.  i.  p.  205),  that  the  chaige  against' 
Severus  of  having  deprived  the  Roman  people  of  the 
strongest  bulwark  against  the  barbarians  of  Pontus 
and  A.sia,  was  but  too  well  justified  when,  in  the 
succeeding  age,  the  fleets  of  the  Goths  covered  the 
Euxine,  and  passed  through  the  undefended  Bos- 
poms  into  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
soldiers  of  Gallienus  massacred  most  of  the  citizens, 
and  not  one  old  family  remained  in  later  times,  ex- 
cept those  who  had  previously  left  the  town.  (Tre- 
bell.  Poll.  Gallien.  6.)  Under  Claudins  II.  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Byzantines  fought  bravely  against  the 
Goths.  (Trebell.  Pull.  C/aud  9.)  In  the  civil  wan 
which  succeeded  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  the 
fortifications  of  Bjrzantium  had  been  strengthened: 
Licinins,  after  the  battle  of  Adrianople,  retired  to 
this  stronghold;  Constantino  pursued  the  siege  so 
vigorously,  by  constructing  mounds  of  an  equal  height 
with  the  ramparts,  and  erecting  towers  upon  their 
foundation,  from  which  the  besi^^ed  were  galled  by 
large  stones  and  darts  burled  by  engines,  that  the 
town  at  length  surrendered. 

The  constitution  of  Bvzantinm  was  at  first  roval; 
though  there  is  some  doubt  about  this,  as  Hesychius 
the  Milesian  calls  Dinens  general  of  the  Byzantines. 
(Mttller,  J)or.  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  trans.)  It  afterwards 
became  an  aristocracy, — the  native  inhabitants,  the' 
Bithynians,  being  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as 
the  Helots.  (Phylarch.  ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  271 .)  The 
oligarchy  which  succeeded  wsa,  in  390,  (dianged  into 
a  democracy  by  Thrasybnlns  the  Athenian;  and 
equal  privileges  were  at  the  same  time  prbbably 
granted  to  the  new  citizens,  who,  on  account  of  their 
demands,  had  been  driven  from  the  city  by  the 
ancient  colmists.  (Arist  PoL  v.  2.  §  10.)  After 
this  the  democracy  seems  to  have  continued  far  a 
long  time.  (Theopomp.  ap.  A  then.  xii.  p.  256.)  In 
tiie  document  quoted  by  Demosthenes  (fie  Car,  I  c.)* 
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the  senate  {0n\£)  transfers  a  decree  in  its  first  stage  I 
(^pa)  to  an  indUvidual,  in  order  to  bring  it  before 
an  aaeembl/  of  the  people  (&Xia).  The  office  of 
Hieromoamon  occurs  in  decrees  (Dem.  I.  c;  Polyb. 
IT.  52}  and  on  coins,  as  also  does  that  of  Archon, 
which  probably  came  in  with  the  democracy.  From 
the  habit  of  the  townspeople  passing  their  time  in 
the  market-place  and  harbour,  and  the  number  of 
fbraign  and  natire  traders  who  resorted  to  it,  Byzan- 
tium displayed  the  uiual  characteristics  of  a  Uirge 
seaport  town.  They  were  an  idle  luxurious  race, 
spending  their  days  in  the  numerous  public-houMS, 
where  the  excellent  wme  which  was  furnished  by 
^laronea  and  other  regions,  offered  great  temptations. 
They  not  only  tippled  in  taverns,  but  also  fed  like 
gluttons,  according  to  Diphilus  ((9>.  A  then,  vr,  p. 
192).  They  devonied  such  quantities  of  young 
tunnies  that  theur  whole  frame  became  well  nigh 
l^tinons,  and  it  was  thought  they  would  have 
bs«  absorbed  in  mncili^ge.  To  susbun  their  va- 
lour,  winch  took  ^ht  at  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
the  general,  Leo  or  Leonidas,  was  obliged  during 
the  siege  of  niilip  of  Macedon  to  allow  cook-shops 
and  canteens  to  bs  established  along  the  ramparts. 
(Athen.  x.  p.  442?  Aelian,  iii.  14;  MUUer,  jDor. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  411,  trans.)  A  democracy  of  such  boon 
companions  was  not,  as  Biay  be  supposed,  very 
orderly,  and  seems  to  have  acjsd  upon  the  **  laissez 
hin "  principle  enounced  by  a  certain  Byzantine 
demagogue  who,  when  he  was  asked  what  the  law 
eigmned,  replied,  *'  whatever  I  please.*  (Sext  Em- 
^.adv,JiheL%37.) 

Iron  money  was  coined  at  Byzantium  for  tka  home 
circulation,  that  the  silver  might  be  used  for  foragn 
trade  and  the  purposes  of  war.  It  was  current  m 
the  Pelopon  )esian  war,  and  bore  the  Doric  name  Si- 
dareos  (Aristoph.  Nub.  250;  Pollux,  vii.  §  106,  ix. 
§  78;  Hesych.  «.©.;  Bockh,  Econ.  Ath,  p.  696, 
trans.).  None  of  this  iron  money  is  now  extant.  For 
^  coins  of  this  city,  see  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  26 ;  Basche, 
Tol.  i.  p.  1636:  Bandur.  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 

The  dialect  of  the  district  appears  to  have  con- 
tained many  Dorbms.  (Dem-  L  c;  Chandler,  /»- 
scripL  Append,  p.  95.) 

llie  origin  of  the  Byzantine  church  is  somewhat 
uncertain:  the  modem  Greeks,  in  their  real  not  to 
yield  to  the  Latins  the  advantage  of  antiquity,  attri- 
bute its  foundation  to  the  Apostle  SL  Andrew.  It 
is  certain  that  during  the  time  of  Severus  there  were 
many  Christians  at  Byzantium.  (Le  Quien,  Orient 
CkrUt.  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  196;  Tertull.  ad  SoapuL  c.  8; 
Le  Bean,  Bas  Emp.  vol  i.  p.  300.) 

Ancient  Byzantium  was  situated  on  the  first  of 
the  seven  hills  upon  which,  rising  one  above  another, 
the  modem  city  stands;  but  its  area  occupied  more 
than  the  first  region  of  the  kter  town.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  extended  over  the  three  regions  which  lie 
behind  the  triangular  space  now  filled  by  the  Se- 
raglio. According  to  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  its 
circumfierence  was  40  stadia.  (Comp.  Zooisl,  it.  30 ; 
Gyllins,  dt  Top,  Const  i.  2.) 
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It  was  upon  this  gently  sloping  promontory,  which 
serves  as  a  connecting  link  between  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  world,  and  which  natnre  has  intended 
for  the  centre  of  a  great  mcoarchy,  that  Constantino, 
after  determiuing  to  remove  the  seat  of  empire  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  determined  to  fix  the  city 
which  bore  the  name  of  its  founder.  The  modem 
European,  as  well  as  the  Arabic  {ConsUmije)  name 
of  Uie  city,  preserves  the  memory  of  the  first  em* 
peror  of  the  East  The  Turkish  Istambtd  or  ^^oiii- 
fru/,  is  a  conniption  of  the  Greek  tir  r^v  Tt6Ktv» 
Like  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  its  foundations 
were  to  be  laid  upon  seven  hills,  and  the  emperor 
called  it  the  New  Rome, — a  title  which  he  con- 
firmed by  a  law,  engraved  on  a  column  of  marble,  in 
a  place  called  the  Strategion;  but,  however  much 
his  capital  might  outwardly  resemble  the  elder  Rome, 
it  was  not  permitted  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Eternal 
City. 

The  foundations  of  the  city  were  laid  according  to 
an  Imperial  edict  (Theodos.  Cod.  xiiL  5.  s.  7),  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Heaven.  Chi  foot 
with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  the  emperor  led  a  stately 
procession  which  was  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
Constantinople.  As  he  did  not  pause,  the  attendants, 
astonished  at  the  enormous  size  of  the  future  capital, 
asked  him  how  far  he  intended  to  advance.  Con- 
stantino replied  "  when  He  that  goes  before  me  shall 
stop."  (Philostorg.  ii.  9.)  At  a  later  period,  the 
honour  of  having  inspired  the  choice  of  a  founder 
was  attributed  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  who  became 
the  tutelary  guardian  of  the  city.  Constantinople 
arose,  if  not  a  Christian,  certainly  not  a  Pagan  city. 
The  ceremonial  of  the  dedication  exhibited  that 
strange  compound  of  religions  of  which  Constantino 
himself  was  a  type.  After  a  must  splendid  exhibi- 
tion of  chariot  games  in  the  Hippodrome,  the  em- 
peror was  carried  in  a  magnificent  car  through  the 
most  public  part  of  the  dty,  surrounded  by  his 
guards,  in  the  attire  of  some  religious  ceremonial 
with  torches  in  their  hands.  The  emperor  bore  a 
golden  statue  of  the  Fortune  of  the  city  in  his 
hands.  The  rites  cf  inauguration  lasted  forty  days, 
though  the  11th  of  May,  A.  d.  330,  is  considered 
as  the  birth-day  of  the  city. 

III.  Extent,  Limits,  and  Popitlation. 

The  walls  of  Constantino  across  the  enkrgcd 
breadth  of  the  trikngle,  were  begun  at  a  distance  of 
15  stadia  from  the  old  fortifications,  and  stretching 
from  the  port  to  the  Propontis,  enclosed  five  out  of 
the  seven  hills  upon  whidi  the  city  stood,  but  were 
not  finished  before  the  reign  of  Constantius.  In 
401,  Arcadius  repaired  these  vralls  which  had  fallen 
in  the  earthquake  that  had  taken  place  in  that  year. 
In  413,  during  the  minority  of  Theodosius  II., 
Anthemius,  the  Praetorian  praefect,  razed  the  old 
fortifications  and  built  a  new  inclosure  of  walls.  In 
447  this  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and 
rebuilt  in  three  months  by  the  diligence  of  the 
praefect  Cyrus.  This  double  line  of  strong  and 
lofty  stone  walls  have,  except  on  the  land  side, 
almost  disappeared,  but  in  a  dilapidated  state  they 
still  exist,  extending  from  the  port  to  the  sea  ^ 
Marmora  for  about  4  English  miles,  presenting 
magnificent  and  jncturesque  specimens  («f  mural 
ruins.  The  wall  was  flanked  at  short  intervals  by 
towers,  mostly  rectangular.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  city  at  this  period,  and  it  never  to  any  great 
extent  exceeded  thMO  fimits,  was  about  3  M.  P., 
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and  the  cirrait  rather  less  than  13  M.  P.  The 
Sycae,  or  fig  trees,  formed  the  thirteenth  region  be- 
j(md.  the  harbour,  and  were  mnch  embellished  bj 
Justinian.  The  suburb  of  Bhu^ernae  was  not 
taken  into  the  citj  till  the  reign  of  Heraclins. 
Cottstantine  had  been  most  anzioDS  to  hare  his 
capital  frequented  :  he  sammooed  senators  firam 
Borne,  and,  according  to  the  vague  ezpressioo  of 
Eosebius,  drained  other  cities  in  its  behslf,  yet  its 
population  never  became  conndenible  when  com- 
pared with  ancient  Rome,  and  modem  capitals.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitanta  were  Chris- 
tians, but  these  were  not  estimated  by  Chrysostom 
(^InAet.  ApotL  horn.  xLyoLiz.p.  108)at  moretfaaa 
100000. 

IV.  HiSTOST. 

Were  it  even  possible  in  any  form  which  ooold  be 
useful  to  the  reader  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  within  the  limited  space  of  an 
article  like  this,  a  sketch  of  Byzantine  history  would 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  a  work,  which  con- 
fines itself  to  the  age  of  Grecian  and  Boman  civilisa- 
tion. But  as  the  topqgraphy  of  the  city  can  hardly 
be  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  history  being  presupposed,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  snbj<Mn  a  i^ort  summaxy  of  the  most 
memorable  events  oonnected  with  Constantinople 
itself. 

The  city  of  Constantine,  the  birth  of  an  elder  and 
effete  age,  has  throughout  its  long  history  home  the 
stamp  of  its  parentage,  and  displayed  the  vices  of 
its  original  conformation.    The  position  of  the  By- 
zantine empire  is  unique ;  geographically  it  was 
European,  but  nationally  it  reflelBted  the  Oriental 
type  of  character.    It  had  indeed  Roman  blood,  but 
the  people  who  had  sprung  from  the  loins  of  Mars, 
and  were  suckled  by  the  she-wolf,  gave  it  little  but 
their  name.     It  did  not  speak  their  tongue,  and  was 
completely  severed  from  the  old  republican  associa- 
tions and  free  sprit  which  still  survived  the  fall  of 
Roman  liberty.    The  despotism  of  the  conrt  of  Con- 
stantinople could  not  endure  even  the  forms  of  free 
institutions,  and  the  relics  of  municipal  privileges 
which  inherited  from  Rome  have  had  so  much  in- 
fluence in  moulding  the  law  and  constitution  <^ 
modem  Europe.    The  Caesar  of  the  East  was  the 
counterpart    of   his    Motdem  conqueror,  and  the 
change  from  the  Proto  Sebast  to  the  Sultan  would 
have  been  one  simply  of  name,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  superior  energy  and  virtues  of  the  fint  Osmanli 
princes.     The  one  like  the  other  had  his  viziers, 
his  janissaries,  his  slaves,  and  his  eunuchs  alter- 
nately cajoling  and  tyrannizmg  over  prince  and 
people.    Through  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Eastern  empire,  so  deficient  in  moral  and 
political  interest,  there  are  always  coming  into  view 
the  characteristic  features  of  Auatic  tyranny: — the 
domestic  treason,  —  the  prince  bom  in  the  poxple, 
—  the  unnatural  queen-mother,  —  the  son  or  the 
brothers  murdered  or  blinded, — the  sudden  revolu- 
tions of  the  throne, — the  deposition  of  the  soverogn, 
but  the  government  remaining  the  same,  — and  Uie 
people  careless  as  to  who  or  what  their  tyrant  might 
be.     Every  thing  by  which  a  people  can  outwardly 
show  what  is  within  —  literature,  art,  and  architec- 
ture, dis]days  the  influence  of  the  East.   The  litera- 
ture leamed,  artificial,  florid,  but  deficient  in  elegance 
and  grace,  uid  without  a  spark  of  genius  to  illumine 
it    The  art  but  the  figure  of  their  ceremonial  life, 
deficient  in  all  deep  and  sincere  feeling,  and  showing, 
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under  the  haidnewt  of  the  shape,  and  the 
of  the  expression,  the  dull  and  skvish  ooostnaint  (o 
which  it  was  subject.  A  pmwiinth  had  indeed 
freed  the  kter  Greeks  finom  the  degradation  of  the 
seraglio,  had  given  an  impohie  to  inteUectnal  de- 
vetopment,  and  infused  a  sense  of  the  responsibili- 
ties ni  power  to  which  their  Ottoman  oooqneran 
were  strangers.  But  even  Christianitj  feiled  to  n- 
condle  the  conflicting  elements  and  hostile  inflnenoes 
of  the  East  and  West,  and  was  itself  penetnted  by 
an  admixture  of  Oriental  thought  and  sentiment. 
And  in  later  times,  after  the  sevennoe  of  Constan- 
tinople from  the  Latin  Conmmnioii,  the  rest  of 
Europe  had  no  sympathy  for  what  was  cunaiderad 
an  alien  creed.  Standing  in  this  isolated  positioa 
on  the  veiy  outposts  of  Western  dvilisation,  and  cat 
off  from  that  by  diflerenccs  of  language,  nuumeis, 
and  religion,  Constantinople,  unable  to  compRbend 
but  rather  despising  that  vigenms  Tcntoo  stoek 
upon  which  the  elder  races  were  engrafted,  did  not 
incorporate  any  of  those  elements  which  have  gone 
to  make  up  the  aggregate  of  modem  Europe; 
whUe,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
slight  reaction  that  the  Greek  empire  has  had  upon 
the  West,  till  its  fell,  when  it  contributed  so  mainly 
to  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  modem  spirit,  by  the 
dispersion  of  ancient  literatnxe  and  culture.  Up  to 
A.  D.  IS04,  Constantinople  remained  the  capital  of 
the  E.,  or  Lower  Roman  Empire:  in  that  year  it  was 
captured  by  **the  blind  old  Dandolo"  and  the 
French.  From  a.  d.  1204  to  1261  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  Latin  Empire,  and  on  the  momiQg  of 
the  25th  of  July,  1261,  reverted  to  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  Greeks. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1453,  Constantine  XIIL, 
the  Uist  of  the  Palaeologi,  fell  upon  the  walls  of  his 
capital,  with  the  words,  8cA«  doyeir  fioAAtfr  %  ^r. 
Smce  that  period  it  has  been  looked  up  to  by  the 
people  of  the  East  as  the  seat  of  the  snpreme  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power,  and  the  Sultan  has  be- 
come the  heir  of  the  Caesars. 

More  cannot  be  done  here  than  cnmnerate  a  few 
of  the  leading  events  of-  which  Coostantinqde  itsdf 
has  been  the  theatre  during  this  kng  period  of  its 
existence.  It  would  *be  unnecessary  to  refer  those 
who  wish  to  know  more  on  this  sulgect  to  the 
masterly  work  of  Gibbon.  Le  Beau  {BitUrire  da  Bom 
Empire)  ia  a  writer  less  known,  and  thon^  defi- 
cient in  criticism,  his  work  contains  mnoh  inferma- 
tion.  The  notes  appended  by  St  Martin,  the  wdl- 
known  Oriental  scholar,  will  be  feond  eminently 
naefuL  The  History  of  the  loonoohwt  Princes  can 
be  read  in  Schloeser  (^GttckidiU  der  BtUer-Stur' 
menden  Kaiter). 

The  empire  of  the  East  b^gan  with  the  reign  of 
Arcadius,  a.  d.  395.  Justinian,  a.  d.  527 — 595, 
has  the  honour  of  being  considered  the  second 
founder  of  Constantinople.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign  the  factions  of  the  Circus  and  the  memorable 
sedition  of  the  Nika  almost  laid  the  dtj  in  ashes. 
A  description  of  the  buildings  with  which  the  em- 
peror adorned  his  ruined  capital  is  reserved  lor  the 
topography  of  the  city.  In  616  Chosroes  main- 
tained his  camp  for  ten  years  in  the  presence  of  the 
city.  In  626  Heraclins  delivered  it  from  the 
Persians  and  Avars.  In  668 — 675,  the  Araba 
for  the  first  time  berieged  Constantinople,  but, 
baffled  by  the  strength  of  the  walls,  and  the  strange 
effects  of  the  Greek  fire,  fell  to  the  nomber  of 
30,000  men.  In  the  second  siege,  716 — 718, 
th^  were  again  compelled  to  retreat    In  865  the 
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firat  expedition  of  the  Bimiaiie  against  Constanti- 
nople took  place ;  followed  by  a  second  in  904 ;  a 
thifd  in  941 ;  and  a  fourth  in  1043.  In  1203  the 
Latins  fi»t  besieged  and  conqnered,  and  in  1204 
took  bj  storm  and  pilhiged  the  imperial  dty:  a.  d. 
1261  forma  a  new  aera  fw  Constantinople,  in  oonso- 
qnenoe  of  its  ntovtry  hj  the  Greeks.  In  1422 
Constantinople  was  besi^ed  by  Amurath  II.,  but 
the  Byzantine  empire  was  respited  for  a  space  of 
thirty  years  till  it  fell,  in  1453,  before  the  con- 
qoering  sword  of  Mohammed  IL 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  domestic  cha- 
racter and  training  of  the  citizens  which  hastened 
the  rain  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  writers  of 
Byzantine  history  do  not  furnish  many  distinct  state- 
ments, but  hints  and  allusions  are  to  be  foond  in  the 
rebukes  ci  the  pulpit  orator,  or  firom  the  petty  pro- 
hibitions of  the  imperial  code.  On  this  subject  much 
valuable  informatian  maybe  obtained  in  Montfitu^on 
(i/irfm.  de  VAoad.  de$  Tnscrip,  vol.  xiiL  p.  474; 
MtUler,  De  Gemo,  Moribui,  et  Luxu  Aevi  Tkeodo- 
siam;  Milman,  EiaL  of  Ckritiiamtjf ;  and  the  Quar- 
terig  Review,  vol.  Izzviii.  p.  346).  While  the  Ufe 
of  the  upper  classes  was  characterised  by  the  pomp 
and  prodigality  of  civilisation  without  any  of  its 
ennobling  or  humanizing  influences,  the  lower  ranks 
were  inordinately  devoid  to  amusement.  The  ath- 
letic games  of  ancient  Greece  had  given  way  to  the 
vulgar  ezhibitkins  of  juggling,  rope-dancing,  and 
tumbling.  The  drama  was  suppUnted  by  mimes 
and  pantomimes;  and  though  no  gUdiator  was 
butchered  to  make  a  holiday  for  the  populace  of  Con- 
stantinople, it  would  seem  that  the  interest  which 
was  concentred  upon  the  chariot  races  and  theCircus 
was  a  compensalion  for  the  excitement  of  those 
games  whidi  were  forbidden  by  the  new  religion. 
The  passion  and  animosity  which  sprung  from  the 
struggle  of  the  Blue  and  Green  factions  was  as  furious 
and  as  bitter  as  any  that  has  arisen  among  contend- 
ing parties,  where  the  most  sacred  rights  of  liberty 
or  faith  were  at  stake. 

V.  AnCHITBCTURK  AND  BuiLDINOS. 

In  the  now  capital  of  Constantino,  emancipated 
from  the  restramt  of  Pagan  associations  and  art,  the 
Byzantine  builders  ibunled  an  architecture  pecur 
liariy  their  own.  Of  this  the  cupola  was  the  great 
characteristic,  to  which  every  other  feature  was 
anboniinatCL  In  consequence  of  this  principle, 
that  which  at  Athens  was  straight,  angular,  and 
square,  became  in  Constantinople  curved  and 
rounded,  concave  within,  and  convex  without  Thus 
the  old  architecture  of  Greece  owed  its  destruction 
to  the  same  nation  firom  which  it  had  taken  its  first 
birth.  (Comp.  Hope,  Architecture,  p.  121 ;  Free- 
man, HiaL  of  ArckUectmrey  p.  164;  Couchaud, 
Choix  ^Egluee  Bgemtmei  em  Greee,) 

In  describing  the  buildings  of  the  dty,  it  is  more 
eonvenient  to  foUow  the  historical  succession  than 
to  take  the  topographical  arrsngement  For,  it 
mnit  be  recollected,  how  little  now  remains.  Where 
they  first  arose  there  they  also  fell.  Constanti- 
nople, ravaged  by  earthquakes,  fires,  the  internal 
stnfe^  and  the  foreign  foe,  when  the  last  of  the  Con- 
stantines  lost  his  empire  and  life,  possessed  perhaps 
not  one  edifice  which  the  first  Constantine  or  even 
Justinian  had  seen;  especially,  too,  as  the  fury  of 
the  Latin  crusaden  destroyed  every  work  of  art  that 
had  escaped  former  disasters.  A  pUn  of  the  city, 
a^  it  existed  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  divided  into 
Um  14  regions,  is  given  on  the  next  page,  by  which 
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the  position  of  the  different  buildings  may  be  clearly 
seen. 

At  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  Constantine  had 
pitched  his  tent  upon  the  second  hill;  to  commemo- 
rate his  success,  he  chose  this  site  fbr  the  principal 
forum  (Zosim.  ii.  31,  35),  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  elliptical  form.  The  two  opposite  en- 
trances formed  triumphal  arches;  the  porticoes, 
which  enclosed  it  on  eveiy  side,  were  filled  with 
statues  of  the  tutelar  deities  of  Greece. 

At  each  end  were  two  shrines,  one  of  which  held 
the  statue  of  Cybele,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
placed  by  the  Argonauts  upon  Mt.  Dindymus,  but 
deprived  of  her  lions  and  of  her  hands  from  the  at- 
titude of  command  distorted  into  that  of  a  suppliant 
for  the  city;  in  the  other  was  the  Fortune  of  Byzan- 
tium (Euseb.  Vit  Coful.iii.  54;  Sozomen.  H.E.'u. 
5).  The  centre  of  the  fonmi  was  occupied  by  a 
lofty  pillar,  which,  formed  of  marble  and  porphyiy, 
rose  to  the  height  of  120  fwt.  On  this  column 
Constantine,  with  singukr  shamelessness,  placed 
his  own  statue  with  the  attributes  of  Christ  and 
Apollo,  and  substituted  the  nails  of  the  Passion  for 
the  rays  of  the  Sun;  Constantine  was  replaced  by 
Julian,  Julian  by  Theodosius.  In  a.d.  1412  the 
keystone  was  loosened  by  an  earthquake.  The  statue 
fell  under  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  was  replaced  by 
the  Cross.  The  Palbdium  was  said  to  be  buried 
under  the  pillar.  (Von  Hammer,  Cotutantinopel 
und  die  Basponu,  voL  i.  p.  162.)  Besides  the 
principal  forum  was  a  second  one,  which  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  other;  it  was  square, 
with  porticoes  surrounding  it,  consisting  of  two 
ranks  of  ooltmms;  in  this  the  Au^outeum,  or  court 
of  the  pakce,  stood  the  GoUen  Miliarium,  which, 
though  it  served  the  same  purpose  as  its  namesake 
at  Borne,  did  not  resemble  it  in  appearance,  as  this 
was  an  elevated  arcade,  embellished  with  statues. 

The  Circus  or  Hippodrome  was  a  stately  building. 
The  space  between  the  two  metae  or  goals  was  fiUod 
with  statues  and  obelisks.  The  Turks  retain  the 
translated  name  of  the  horse-course  (Attneidan), 
but  the  ancient  s[dendour  of  the  place  has  disap- 
peared ;  it  is  no  longer  a  drcus,  but  an  oblong  open 
space,  about  300  paces  long  by  150  wide.  (Hob- 
house,  Albania^  vol.  ii.  p.  950.)  At  the  upper  end 
is  a  granite  obelisk  of  rather  mean  proportions,  and 
covered  with  hierogly]^ics  of  poor  workmanship. 
It  is  called  after  Theodosius,  but  was  probably  moved 
by  that  emperor,  after  it  hsud  been  erected  by  Con- 
stantine, to  some  other  part  of  the  city.  An  epigram 
on  the  pedestal  records  the  success  of  Proclus,  prae- 
fect  of  the  city,  under  Theodosius  the  Great,  in 
setting  the  obelisk  upright  (Anthol  Grace,  iv. 
17/)  Near  this  stands  the  wreathed  column  of 
bronze,  which,  according  to  legend,  bore  the  golden 
tripod  of  Delphi,  and  was  shattered  by  the  iron 
mace  of  Mohammed  II.  Clarke  (TVor.  vol.  ii. 
p.  58)  treated  the  latter  circumstance  as  a  fiction  of 
Tb^venot;  be  the  former  true  or  not,  the  relic  b  now 
a  poor  mutilated  thing,  with  one  end  in  the  ground, 
above  which  it  does  not  rise  more  than  7  feet,  and 
the  end  open  and  filled  with  rubbish.  Fourteen 
churehes,  fourteen  palaces,  several  triumphal  arches, 
and  eight  public  baths  are  assigned  to  the  founder 
of  the  city.  Constantino,  and  in  this  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  successors,  imitated  An- 
dent  Borne  in  the  construction  of  seweis.  Two 
large  subterranean  cisterns  or  reservoin  of  water, 
constructed  by  the  Greek  empermrs  in  case  of  a 
siege,  still  rcnnam;  one  called  by  the  Turks  the 
-/>.''•■  V  y  3 
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fsliice  oT  th<  "  Thniund  (ad  One  Piltin,"  u 
pcrfbctly  drj.  The  oUier  ilill  eiiilini^  u  i 
urn,  uid  tailed  Uui  "  SnbtemiKui  Pilate," 


arched  nwf  to  cover  it,  Hpported  aa  33G  marbls 

Fnxn  the  thnma,  nted  npon  which  the  emperor 
Tieved  the  gamee  of  the  Circiu,  a  winding  stair- 
case  called  cochlea  dncended  to  the  palaoc.  This 
wu  a  magnificent  buildJDg,  covering  a  great  eatent 
of  Rround,  on  the  banks  of  the  Propontis,  between 
the  Ujppodnmie  and  the  church  of  S.  Sophia,  now 
tiieSeiiighD.     The  hatha  of  Zeuiippua,  the  >lle  of 
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lion. 
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irle. 

Thntrr. 
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liaiuei.  t  Isrie 
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o^hich  it  is  difficult  to  fii,  as, while  hiitoi?  aeerae  to 

mnoect  them  wilh  S.  Sophia  and  the  palace,  d»  ort- 

ginal  plsn  plane  them  on  the  olher  ride  of  the  dlj. 

near  the  hirbour,  were  so  BnbeUished  bj  Ca«etantii» 

with  alatuH  of  marbh.  and  brooM,  th«  ttej  be- 

came famed  as  the  nwet  bsotiful   in  the  world. 

These  stalius  were  brought  finn  tbair  hnl  moo- 

nople,— the  Athene  of  LjodDe,  Ihe  Uonof  IMicin, 

H«nled  bj  Uie  Greeks  alter  the  defeat  of  X<rz«. 

Theodoaius  the  jonngcr  pulled  down  the  Dnenri, 

who  overboked 
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for  the  Latin  cnuaders  to  destroy  these  precioos  re- 
mains of  ancient  art,  and  the  four  bronze  horses  of 
San  Blarco  at  Venice  arc  the  only  remains  of  the 
handywork  of  the  Grecian  artista  with  which  Con- 
stantinople was  peopled. 

While  private  hooses  and  public  buildings  for 
business,  for  convenience,  for  amnaement,  and  splen- 
dour rose  with  tlie  rajMdi^  of  enchantment,  one 
class  of  edifices  was  wanting.  A  few  temples,  such 
as  those  of  tlie  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  Aphrodite,  were 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  Heropdis,  though  deprived 
of  their  revenues.  (Malala,  ConttatU.  x7}  But  few 
churches  were  built;  of  these  one  was  dedicated  to 
the  Supreme  Wisdom.  The  ancient  Temple  of 
Teace,  which  afterwarda  formed  port  of  Santa 
Sophia^  was  appropriately  transformed  into  a  church. 
The  Church  4^  the  Twelve  Apostles  appears  from 
Eusebius  (  ViL  Const,  iv.  58)  to  have  been  finished 
a  few  days  before  the  death  of  Constantine;  it 
fell  to  ruin  20  years  afterwards,  was  repaired  by 
Constantius,  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  and  demolished  by 
Mohammed  II. 

Theodoshia  the  Great  built  the  principal  gate  of 
Constantinople,  *^  The  Golden  Gate,"  so  cel^rated 
by  the  Byzantine  writers;  this  gate,  on  the  S.  of 
the  town,  was  that  by  which  the  emperors  made 
their  eolemn  entry,  and  stood  at  the  banning  of 
the  principal  street,  which  crossed  the  town  up  to 
the  Bosporus.  Gyllius  (Bandur.  Imp.  Orient,  vol.  ii. 
pi  595),  in  the  16th  century,  saw  the  remains  of  it. 
It  is  now  sought  fur  in  vain,  though  a  gate  entirely 
blocked  up  is  sometimes  shown  to  travellers  for  it. 
The  Empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Arcadius,  ornamented 
her  dty  with  a  pahice  and  baths.  Theodosius  II. 
kved  the  arts,  and  himself  cultivated  painting  and 
sculpture;  he  encouraged  architecture,  and  executed 
considerable  works ;  in  his  reign  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople were  in  great  measure  rebuilt,  and  the  dty 
adorned  with  thermae,  a  forum,  and  two  palaces  for 
the  sisters  of  Pulcheria.  In  447,  after  the  great 
earthquake,  the  edifices  of  Ctxistantinople  were  re- 
stored with  renewed  splendour.  Marcian  turned  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  aqueducts;  Leo  I.  Thrax  to 
the  churches  of  Constantinople.  Nothing  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  constructed  under  Zeno  and 
Anastasius.  Justin  I.,  besides  his  great  works  at 
Antioch,  contributed  to  the  embellishments,  or 
rather  restoration  of  Constantinople.  The  reign  of 
Justinian  is  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  tlie  Neo- 
Greek  or  Byzantine  architecture;  and,  like  Hadrian, 
this  emperor  was  entitled  to  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  called  by  his  contemporaries  "  reparator  orbia." 
The  great  ornament  of  Constantinople  was  the 
temple  reared  by  Justinian  in  honour  of  the  Eternal 
Wisdom  (Sw  Sophia).  This,  the  principal  church  of 
Constantinople,  had  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire, 
after  the  exile  of  John  Chrysostom,  and  during  the 
Nika  of  the  Blue  and  Green  fictions.  Anthemius  of 
Tralles,  and  Isidorus  of  Miletus,  were  the  builders 
employed  by  Justinian  to  rebuild  the  church  on  a 
plan  in  which,  as  Mr.  Hope  (^HiaL  of  Architecture, 
pu  126)  remarks,  the  wisdom  of  man  shows  but 
little.  Disregaxding  the  cardinal  rule  that  all  ar- 
chitectural trick  is  inconsistent  with  good  taste,  they 
endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  entirely  hovering  in 
air  without  the  least  earUiIy  resting-place.  The 
attempt  was  nnsuooessful,  for,  in  a.d.  558,  twenty- 
.one  years  after  the  dedication,  an  earthquake  nearly 
destroyed  it;  another  Isidorus,  nephew  of  the  former, 
was  employed  to  restore  it;  an  elevation  of  20 
feet  more  than  it  had  before  its  &I1  was  given  to 
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the  dome,  and  the  originally  circular  was  changed 
to  an  elliptical  form.  Though  such  was  the  light- 
ness of  the  dome  that  it  appeared  suspended  "  by  a 
chain  from  Heaven  "  the  circle  which  encompasses 
the  dome  rested  oa  four  strong  arches,  Kupported  on 
four  massive  piles,  assisted  on  the  N.  and  S.  side  by 
four  columns  of  granite,  each  of  a  shaft  40  feet  long. 
Two  larger  and  six  smaller  semi-domes  sprouted 
out  and  endrded  the  central  cupola.  The  gnmnd- 
plau  describes  the  figure  of  a  Greek  cross  within  a 
quadrangle,  but  on  the  inside  was  oval.  (Comp. 
Procopi  de  Aedi  i.  1;  Agath.  v.  pp.  152.  153; 
Paul.  Silentiar.ad  cal&Ann.  Comnen.^^.;  Evag.iv. 
31 ;  Dallaway,  Ancient  and  Modem  Conetamiiwple, 
p.  52.)  TIm  best  description  of  thw  magnificent 
church  is  to  be  seen  in  Batissier  (Histoire  de 
VArt  Monumental,  p.  386,  foU.).  Besides  this  great 
modd  of  Eastern  architecture,  Justinian  erected 
more  than  twenty-five  churches  in  Constantinople  and 
its  suburbs  In  honour  of  himself  a  odossal  statue, 
representing  the  emperor  mounted  on  horseback  and 
in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  was  placed  upon  a  column 
in  the  Augusteum  before  S.  Sophia.  This  statue 
existed  as  late  as  the  16th  century,  when  it  was 
melted  into  cannon  by  the  Turks.  (Gyllius,  de 
Top.  Const  ii.  13.)  The  palace  was  also  restored 
by  Justinian,  and  magnificently  adorned  with  bronze, 
many  colouied  marbles  and  mosaics,  representing 
the  glories  of  the  African  and  Italian  triumphs. 
From  the  time  of  Heraclius  to  the  hour  of  her  fall, 
the  outward  glories  of  Constantinople  shared  the 
same  fate  as  her  renown  and  greatness.  Here  and 
there  some  emperor  might  endeavour  to  repair  the 
ravages  which  time,  nature,  or  violence  had  wrought 
upon  the  mighty  works  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
lOtli  century  the  palace,  the  ceremonies  of  which 
have  been  described  by  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus 
{de  C<ter.  AuL  Byz.\  was  pre-eminent  for  its  size, 
strength,  and  magnificence.  (Ducange,  Constan- 
tinop.  Christian,  ii.  4.)  A  large  and  irregular 
building,  each  separate  part  bore  the  character  of 
its  founder,  and  the  times. 

The  Latin  crusaders,  Mohammed  II.,  and  6ub-> 
sequent  neglect  and  recklessness,  have  effected  such 
results,  that  it  may  be  said,  with  almost  literal  truth 
of  the  dty  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  not  one 
stone  resteth  upon  another. 

VI.  Government  and  Administkation. 

W^ith  the  foundation  of  a  new  captal  a  new  order 
of  things  in  the  civil  and  military  administration 
was  introduced;  commenced  by  Diocletian  it  was 
perfected  by  Constantine. 

In  the  hierarchy  of  the  state  the  magistrates 
were  divided  into  3  classes, 

I.  The  "  Illustrious." 
IL  The  "  Spectabiles." 
in.  The  "  ClarisdmL" 

There  were  2  inferior  ranks  conferred  on  those 
who  were  not  raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity. 

IV.  The  "  Perfectissiml" 

V.  The  **  Egregii." 

The  3rd  epithet  belonged  to  the  senatorial  rank, 
the  2nd  to  those  of  superior  distinction;  the  1st  was 
granted  only  to 

L  Consuls  and  patricians. 

II.  The  Praetorian  praefects,  with  the  praefects 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

III.  The  masters-general  of  the  infantry  and 
cavalry. 

IV.  The  seven  ministers  of  the  palace  who  ex- 
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ercued  "sacred**  functions  aboat  the  penoo  cf  the 
emperor. 

1.  The  ooosals  who,  though  their  office  had 
degenerated  into  an  empty  name,  were  still  the 
highest  offioere  of  the  state,  were  inangnnited  at  the 
imperial  residence  with  the  ntmost  sptendoor.  The 
title  of  patricians  became,  under  Constautine,  a  per- 
sonal and  not  an  hersditaiy  distinction,  bestofwed  on 
the  ministers  and  fiiTonrites  of  the  ooort. 

2.  The  praetorian  praefeeto  were  the  dvil  magis- 
trates  of  the  provinces,  as  the  immediate  represen- 
tatives of  the  imperial  miyestj;  eveiythi^g  was 
nnder  their  control.  The  accompanying  table  taken 
from  Marqnardt  (ffandbueh  der  R^m.  AUertkum, 
p.  240),  gires  the  division  of  the  empire  under  these 
four  great  officere.  Bome  and  Constantinople  were 
alone  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction,  but  were 
respectively  under  a  praefect  of  the  city,  and  a 
perfect  equality  was  established  between  the  two 
municipal  and  the  four  praetorian  praefecta.  The 
''spectabiles,"  m  which  were  included  the  3  pro- 
consuls  of  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Afiica,  with  the  lieu- 
tenant-generals and  military  counts  and  dukea, 
formed  an  intermediate  class  between  the  ''illus- 
trioQs"  praefects  and  "honourable"  magistrates  of 
tlie  provmoes. 

DIVISION  OF  TRB  BOMAIT  SMPIRB,  A.D.400. 

f •  PmAVBOTot  Pbastobio  Oaumbvm. 

A.  yi€ttri»$  Hhfatila*, 

1.  CoMiilult  BactlcM. 

3.  '*         LualUniM. 
».  ^  "        QallMciae. 

4.  PraMM  TamooMfwIi. 
A.  "       r«rt)M|rinlciMit. 
«.  «;       Ttnitltanlw. 
7.  "      lotolaran  ItalMrton. 

&  TtmrimM  StpUm  Pnmaeutmi, 

1 .  Consularit  Vicmiante. 
t>        "         Liigdnncnth. 

5.  **         UcmuuilM  I. 
4.        "  OcnnmiaB  If. 
A.        "  BdidcMl.   . 
«.  „    "         BdglcaM  II. 
7.  PnwMi  Alpiuin  Mariilmanini 


H. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
IS 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


t( 


Paminvum  et  tiralsram 
MuiiDM  RMuaaoittni. 
Aquiianica*  I. 
Aqnitaniow  II. 

NomapopainiM. 
^arbonentls  I. 
Narh«MMnsto  II. 
iMfdanciuli  II. 
iMfldnncnaia  III. 
Lngdnnansis 


C.  FImHm 


1.  Conmlwlt  Maxima*  CatMriaoda. 

S.  Pracwa  Britannia*  1. 

4.       "       Britanniaa  II. 

o       **       Flaviaa  Caaaaitomif. 


II  PmAavwna  Piubrmiio  Xtauab. 

A.  FImHiu  VrbU  atmm» 

1.  C«nalarlt  Campania*. 

«.        -        Tnaclaaac  Umbfrtea. 

5.  *«         Plocni  SttbuiMoarii. 

4.  "        fUcilii*. 

&  Con«elor  Amilla*  at  CalaKrta*. 

6.  «'        Bnutlonuu  at  liiicania* 

7.  Praaws  Samnli. 

8.  "       Hardlniaa. 
,9.       "       Conlcaa. 
10.       -      Valeria*. 

B.  rUarbu  tlalU§> 

I.  Coiwikrli  Vanatia*  at  HlatnM. 
<.         **        Aamitiaa. 

5.  "        Lifuria*. 
<•  ..^  ••        Plaminia*  ct  Ploani 
A.  Fimaci  Alplum  Cottlanim. 
e.  RhaeUaa  I. 
7.       •«       JUtaetiae  II. 

M.  Connilarit  PaimaaiB*  II 
9-  Corractar  Savia*. 

voGHMaaw.     ,j        ,,       Nwicum  Kadi 

13.  "       Norlcum  Rl 

14.  Dw  Valariaa  JU 
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1.  r«—niarla  Praadi. 
t.        -  Nnmkka*. 

S.  Ptaana  TripolliaBa*. 
4.       "       Ifairltaniaa 
A.      -       MaurltMia* 


Th* 


ef  Aflrioi 


tIL 


Pbastobm  Iutsk: 
A.  I)fpcc%  wOir  Or  n«(^ 
Tli*Dloeawar] 


1. 

i. 
s. 

4.       • 

4.  DuOadM 


I. 


CUmiertkt 


1.  Canaali 
S.        *• 
8. 
4. 

6. 
6. 


BpMVaNfk. 
KpMNovaa^ 


A  part  af  tUa  la«  bale^ad  to  tlM 


IV.  Tma 


PaABiouo  Omtmnm. 


Oriaatft. 


1. 
«. 

8. 

4. 

A. 

6. 

7. 

S. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
1«. 
1.1. 
14. 
lA. 


I. 
S. 
S. 
4. 
A 
6. 


Pboaii( 

8nia*I. 

Cilteia*. 

Cyprf. 
Palaa>«inaa  II. 
Palaartina*  Salntarfi. 


"       EuphratcBaia. 
**      flyrla*  Naintaita. 
-      Oartwenac 

••      CiUcSaTll. 
Oomca  IM  Mllitaria  iMnrlae. 
DuAxaMaa. 


B.  Prm^fiehm  AmguttMb. 
Lg1><a«Hv] 


M 
M 


InF 


AenjfpU. 
Arcadia*. 


C.  nearfw 
1.  Canmlaria  PamphyUaa. 

4.  « 

A.  « 

6.  •• 

7.  •* 

8.  •• 


Cartaa. 

tytimm. 

Lycaonia*. 

PWdia*. 

Phrynia*  PacaUanacu 

D.  Fleartef  PoHtieoe. 


1.  Canmlartt  Blthsmiac. 
t.        »  GalatlA*. 

S.  Cometor  Paphlwooia 


A. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


(PnMfeetna  Praetorio  Orientic) 

Oalatla*  SalaCaik. 
Cappadoela*  I. 
Cappndoctaa  II. 
HdanopantL 
Pontl  PulcnMolaet. 
Armania*  I. 
II. 


1. 
t. 
8. 
4. 

A. 
8. 


B.  ncar<«a 

Caaaalaria  Evropaa. 
**         ThraSaa 
Raaminantl. 
Rlwdopa*. 
MoaalMlI. 
Seythiaa. 


DfnetlT  under 
andcf  him, 

I.  Conaolaits  HcHaapontL 
S.  ^*^ '"-''tTwrn. 


Uw  Bnpenr,  fha  Pkacoand  aT  Ada 


The  great  framework  of  the  Roman  empire  was 
broken  up  into  116  provinces,  each  of  which  sup- 
ported an  expensive  establishment  Of  these  3  were 
governed  by  «  Proconsules  ;*'  37  by  *' Consulares ;" 
6  by  «  Gorrectores ;"  71  by  **  Praesides." 

All  these  were  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  finances  in  their  respective  districts 
They  were  drawn  from  the  profession  of  the  kw. 

The  defence  of  the  Boman  empire  oo  the  im- 
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pmtnit  fbontien  of  the  Rhine,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Dannbe  and  the  Euphrates,  was  committed  to  8 
masters-genenl  of  csvaliy  and  infantry :  under  them 
were  stationed  35  military  ooramanden  in  the  pro- 
vinces; 3  in  Britain;  6  in  Gaol;  1  in  Spain;  1  in 
Italy;  5  on  the  Upper  Danube;  4  on  the  Lower 
Danube;  8  in  Asia;  3  in  Aegypt;  4  in  Africa. 
These  were  distinguished  by  the  titks  of  "  dux  "  or 
duke,  and  **  comes,"  counts  or  companions.  There 
were  583  stations  or  gairisons  established  on  the 
frantien,  and  the  efiectiw  force  of  the  troops  under 
the  snooesBorB  of  Goostsntine  was  computed  at 
646,000  soldierB.  From  the  difficulty  of  the  levies, 
they  were  osmpefled  to  have  reooone  to  barbarian 
auiliaius* 

Besides  these  magistntes  and  generals  7  great 
officers  of  iiate  remaued  at  court 

1.  The  eunuch,  **  praepositus,"  or  pnefeot  of  the 
bed-chamber,  under  whom  were  *'  eomites  "  to  regu- 
late the  waidrabe  and  table  of  the  emperor. 

S.  The  *' masters  of  the  offices,"  the  supreme 
nugistrato  of  the  palace,  who  inspected  the  discipline 
of  the  ciril  and  militaiy  schools.  In  his  office  the 
public  oorrespondenoe  was  managed  in  the  4  tctinia 
or  bureaux. 

3.  The  *'  quaestor,"  who  may  be  compared  with 
a  modem  chanedlor. 

4.  The  "  count  oi  the  sacred  lai^gesses,"  or  trea- 
flOTBr  general  of  the  revenue. 

5.  The  **  coont  of  the  private  eetate,"  or  privy 
parse. 

6, 7.  The  *'  counts  of  the  domestics,"  or  offieers  in 
cnmmand  of  the  horse  and  fiMt  guards,  consisting  of 
7  battalions  of  500  men  each. 

To  ftdlitate  intercourse  between  the  court  and 
the  provinces  **  posts  "  were  established:  by  an  into- 
lerable abuse  the  agents  employed  fbr  this  purpose 
became  the  official  spies ;  and  as  in  the  new  juri»- 
diction  of  the  empire  the  "  quaestio "  or  torture 
WIS  pennitted  in  any  ofience  where  ''  hostile  inten- 
tion" against  prince  or  state  was  presumed,  the 
terrors  of  malicious  inlonnationB  were  materially 
increased. 

The  treasuiy  was  supplied  by  a  system  of  direct 
taxation,  and  the  word  Miction  was  transferred 
fipom  the  solemn  edict  of  the  emperor  to  the  measure 
of  tribute  which  it  prescribed,  «id  the  term  allowed 
for  payment  The  ^*decurians,"  who  formed  the 
oorporataons  of  the  cities,  were  charged  with  asseseing 
according  to  the  census  of  property  prepared  by  the 
**  tabukrii "  the  payment  due  from  each  proprietor. 
Besides  the  land-tax,  which  was  in  its  operation  a 
proprietor  or  landlord's  tax,  there  was  a  capitation 
tax  on  all  who  were  not  possessed  of  landed  property. 
Certain  dasses  were  gradually  exempted,  till  at 
length  it  fell  solely  on  &  **  cdoni "  and  agricultural 
slaves.  (Comp.  Savigny,  Ahkand.  dtr  BerUn.  Acad. 
1822-23.  p.  27.)  toides  these  general  taxes  upon 
industry  **  benevolences,"  under  the  name  of  *'  coro- 
naiy  gold,"  were  also  exacted  from  communities  on 
certain  occasioiis. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Byzantine  fiscal 
system,  ^longh  so  rapadons  that  it  extracted  for 
tiie  government  the  whole  annual  surplus  of  the 
people's  industry,  was  constructed  with  great  fi- 
nancial skilL  OiM  (act  may  be  cited  to  i£ow  how 
wisely  this  branch  of  the  public  senioe  was  admi- 
nistered. From  the  fidl  of  the  Western  Roman 
Empire  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crosaden  the  gold  coinage  of  the  Empire  was 
maintained  conrtantJy  of  the  same  we^ht  and 


standard.  The  concave  gold  byasants  of  Isaac  IL 
are  precisely  of  the  same  weight  and  value  as  the 
solidus  of  Leo  the  Great  and  Zeno  the  baurian. 

Gold  was  the  circulating  medium  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  parity  of  the  Byzantine  coinage  rendered  it 
for  many  centuries  the  only  gdd  currency  that  dr- 
cukted  in  Europe. 

An  admirable  account  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  and  the  social  ccmdition  of  the 
people  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Finlay's  learned  volumes, 
Greece  tmder  the  Ronumt,  and  Mediaeval  Greece, 
See  also  Hullmann,  GeecMehte  der  Bgumiiecken 
Handeie, 

For  the  topogra]^y  of  Constantinople  the  following 
works  can  be  consulted: — Von  Hammer,  Conttan' 
timopel  tmd  die  Botporut ;  Dallaway,  Contton/mcp/e, 
Ancient  and  Modem;  Andreossy,  Conataniinople 
et  le  Botpkore  ;  Carbognano,  Deier,  Topogrc^  di 
ConaL;  Bandari,  Imp.  Orimt;  Codinus,  de  Orig, 
ConetanL ;  Ducange,  Constant,  Chriet.      [£•  B.  J.] 

CONSUANTAE,  or  CONSUAKTES  (Konrev- 
orrcu),  a  Celtic  tribe  of  Vindelicia,  on  the  upper 
Lecky  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schoangau.  (PtoL 
iu  13.  §  1 ;  PJin.  iiL  24,  who  calls  them  Con- 
mtaneieg,)  [L.  S.] 

CONTACOSSTLA  (Korrmr^ot;Aa,  Ptol.  vii.  1 
§  1 5),  a  place  called  by  Ptolemy  an  emporium  in 
the  country  of  Maesolia  or  Masalia,  in  the  &  of 
India.    It  has  been  conjectured,  with  good  reason, 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Mandipatam,     [V.] 

CONTENEBRA,  a  town  of  Etruria,  mentioned 
only  by  livy  (vi.  4),  from  whom  it  appean  that 
it  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Tarquinii  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  388, 
at  the  same  time  with  Oortuosa,  the  site  of  which  is 
equally  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CONTESTA'KI  (Korr«mu>90)  a  P«>ple  in  the 
SE.  of  Hispania  Tarraconenas,  K  of  the  Bastetani. 
Thrir  country,  called  Contestania,  extended  along 
the  coast  from  the  city  of  Urci,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  Baetica,  to  the  river  Sucro,  and  corresponded  to 
Mwrda  and  the  &  part  of  Valenoia.  Besides 
Carthago  Nova,  and  Saetabis,  they  possessed  the 
following  less  important  cities:  on  the  coast, Luoenti 
or  LucEKTUM  {howtiyroi  ^  AoUcwrw\  Alonae 
('AAMraQ,  the  port  luci  (*IA\iicrrayor  Xtpihy, 
the  dty  itself  stood  a  littie  inland);  and,  in  the 
interior,  Menlaria  (JAevXapia),  VALUfTiA  (O^ 
Acrrk),  Saetabicula  (pSorra^UovAa),  and  laspis 
Cicunrif :  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  14. 62 ;  Plin.  iU.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Liv.  Fr.  xci.).  [P.  &] 

CONTHYLE  (Koi^Aii),  a  demus  of  Attica  of 
unknown  site.     [See  p.  334.] 

CONTOPCRIA.     [Aboob,  p.  201,  b.] 

CONTRA  AGINNUM  is  pUused  by  tiie  Anton. 
Itin.  half  way  between  Augusta  Veromanduorum 
(iS^  QaenUn)  and  Augusta  Suessionum  (Sommmu), 
13  M.  P.  from  each.  The  Table  makes  the  distance 
26  M.  P.  between  these  two  places,  and  does  not 
mention  Contra  Aginnum.  D'Anville  places  Contra 
Aginnum  at  CofSkan  on  the  Oite,  The  Notitia 
mentions  a  body  of  Batari  Contraginnenses  who 
were  stationed  at  Novionuigus  Belgicae  Secundae  or 
Nojfon,  [G.  L.] 

CONTRE'BIA  (Contrebienses).  1.  One  of  the 
chief  cities,  and,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
the  capital  of  Celtiberia.  It  is  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  the  Celtiberian  War;  and  in  the  Ser- 
torian  War,  it  was  the  scene  of  one  of  thoee  obstinate 
defences  which  so  often  occur  in  Spanish  history, 
its  reduction  costing  Sertorius  Ibrty-four  days  and 
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many  liyes.  Its  site  appears  to  hsre  been  near 
Albarracin,  SE.  of  Gaefiaraogasta.  (Liv.  zi.  33; 
Val.  Max.  iL  7.  §  10,  vii.  4.  §  5 ;  Flor.  ii.  7;  Veil. 
Paterc  U.  5 ;  Liv.  Fr.  xcl ;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  43 ; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pL  1.  pp.  461,  462.) 

2.  CoNTRKBiA  Leucab,  in  the  territorj  of  the 
Berones,  is  a  difierent  place.    [Beroner.'!    fP.S.] 

CONVALLIS.    [FoBTUHATAB  Ihsulae.] 

CaNVENAE  (Kopov4tm),  a  people  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Aqnitania  according  to  Plinj 
(iv.  19),  who  says,  "in  oppidnm  contribati  Con- 
venae."  Strabo  (pp.  190,  191)  says,  "  clone  to  the 
Pyrenees  b  the  oooutry  of  the  Convenae,  that  b,  of 
those  who  were  a  mixed  people;  where  there  is  a 
town  Lngdunuin,  and  the  warm  springs  of  the 
Onesii."  [Aquae  Convenabum.]  He  adds  that 
they  received  the  Jos  Latii.  It  appears  from  the 
name  "C(Hivenae,"  the  expression  oi  Pliny  "con- 
tribnti,'*  and  Strabo*s  explanation  of  the  term,  that 
it  contains  the  elementary  parts  of  the  Latin  verb 
*'  canvenire."  Hieronymas  (^Adv,  Vigiianlmn)  has 
a  story  that  Cn.  Pompeius,  after  terminating  the  war 
with  Sertorius,  settled  a  nomber  of  Spanish  robbers 
and  such  like  people  here.  In  tiiis  neighboarhood 
was  Calagorris,  an  Iberian  name;  but  this  pkce  may 
be  of  older  date  than  the  setUemcnt  of  the  Con- 
venae.  The  town  Logdnnum,  afterwards  Convenae, 
is  St  Bertrand  de  Cornmge  in  the  district  of  Co- 
minge.  De  Valois  observes  that  the  ^fiigitivi  ab 
saltu  Fyrenaeo  prsedoneaque "  (Caes.^.  C.  iii.  19) 
mean  the  Convenae,  which  seems  very  doabtfhl. 

The  name  Convenae  appears  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  7)  in 
a  corrupt  form  Kofiovcyor,  in  the  old  Latin  version, 
Cnmueni.  [G.  L.] 

COPAE  (K£nnu:  Eth,Kmmutvs jThuc;  Kmat- 
TTit,  Steph.  B. :  Topo/ta),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  and  a 
mionber  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  was  situated 
upon  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  Copais,  which 
derived  its  name  from  this  town.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  {It  ii  502);  but  it  was  a  small  place, 
and  its  name  rarely  occurs  in  Grecian  history.  It 
was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pansanias,  who 
mentioDs  here  the  temples  of  Demeter,  Diimysus  and 
Sarapis.  (Thnc.  iv.  93;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  406,  410; 
Pans.  ix.  24.  §  1,  seq.;  Plm.  iv.  7.  §  12.)  The 
modern  viUage  of  Topolia  occupies  the  site  of 
Copae.  It  stands  upon  a  promontory  in  the  lake 
which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  only  a 
narrow  causeway.  (Dodwell,  Clatticai  Tour,  vol.  ii. 
p.  56;  Leake,  Northern  Greect^  vol.  ii.  p.  306; 
Ulrichs,  Rei^n  in  Cfriechenlandy  p.  2 16.)  ^ 

COPA'IS  LACUS.  [BoBonA,  pp.410,  411, 
414,  b.] 

COPHANTA.     [CoPHAs.] 

COPHAS  (K»4>ds,  Marcian.  p.  23 ;  Arrian,  Indic. 
c.  27 ;  Kw^dma  Aifi^y,  PtoL  vL  8.  §  9 ;  Kw^tdyra 
wiJAif,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  §  14),  a  small  port  in  Gedrosia  to 
which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  came  on  their  way  from 
the  Indus  to  C,  Jatk.  Vincent  places  it  to  the  east 
of  C.  Gvadel,  because  this  appears  on  the  whole  to 
coincide  best  with  the  words  of  Anian.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Cephas  was  the  real  name, 
tliough  Ptolemy  has  Cophanta.  [V.] 

COPHEN  or  COPHES  (Km^i^,  -^rar,  Anian. 
Jnd,  L  4,  Anab.  iv.  22,  v.  I ;  Kw^f,  -ov,  Dionys. 
Per.  1140 ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  697  ;  Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  21, 
20.  8.  23;  Mela,  iii.  7.  §  6),  a  river  in  the  western 
part  of  India,  which  flowed  into  the  Indus.  From 
the  order  in  which  the  rivers  of  the  P<mj&b  are  men- 
tioned, it  seems  likely  that  the  Cophes  is  represented 
by  the  river  of  Kabul    (Lassen,  z,  Gtsch,  d,  Kon.  t» 
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Baktrient  v.  p.  129;  Bitter,  £rdkunde,  vtA.  liL  f^ 
420,  voL  V.  p.  449.)  Its  principal  tributaries  mn 
the  Choaspes  (Strab.  p.  697;  Curt  viiL  10).  the 
modem  Attoh^  and  the  Choes  (X<h9t,  Arrian,  Anab. 
iv.  23),  the  modem  Kamdu  [V.] 

COPHEN  (KA^r,  Steph.  B.  a.  v.  'ApaxMna; 
Plin.  vi.  23),  a  name  given  by  Stephanas  and 
Pliny  to  the  town  of  Arachosia.  Some  editiooa  of 
Pliny  read  **  Cutin"  instead  of  Cv^tnesL  It  is  not 
improbable  that  there  has  been  some  oonfusioo  be- 
tween the  name  of  this  town  and  that  of  the  most 
westerly  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Panjdbf  mentioiied 
above.    [Abachosia.]  [V.3 

COPHUS  (Ktf^f :  Kt^S),  the  hatbour  «f  To- 
rone  in  Sithonia,  which  was  so  caUed  because,  being 
separated  from  the  outer  sea  by  two  nanrow  paasagea, 
the  noise  of  the  waves  was  not  heard  in  it;  benee 
the  proverb  ULat^Artpos  rov  Topoyo/ov  tofUwot.  (Ze- 
nob.  Prov.  Graec  cent  4,  pr.  68;  Stiab.  EpiL  vs. 
p.  330;  Mela,  ii.  3.)  Leake  {North.  Gruiee,  vd. 
iii.  p.  1 19)  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  same  as 
what  Thucydides  (v.  2)  called  the  hariMur  of  the 
Cdoj^onians,  and  that  we  should  read  Ka»^wr  in- 
stead of  KoKa^vimv,  The  modem  luubonr  of  f«/o 
still  preserves  the  ancient  name.  [£.  B.  J.j 

COPIA.     [Thubii.] 

COPRATES  (Ko»p(£tiis,  Strab.  xv.  p.  729;  Died. 
xix.  18),  a  river  of  Snsiana,  which  rises  in  the  NE. 
mountains  of  Larigtan  near  Bum-jird,  and  accofd- 
ing  to  Diodoms  flows  into  the  Tigris.  It  is  dear, 
however,  from  his  context,  that  for  Tigris  we  most 
read  Pasitigris.  Antigonos  was  marching  to  meet 
Eumenes,  whose  camp  was  pitched  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pasitigris  (now  Kartm)^  and  he  was  as  woiikl 
seem  at  least  one  day's  march  beyond  Susa.  Dio- 
doms (xvii.  67)  calls  the  Pasiti^  Tigris,  when 
describing  the  march  of  Alexander  from  Stua,  M 
rhy  Tiyptp ;  and  Curtius  (v.  3)  transhtes  this  passage 
'*  ad  flnmen,  Pasitigrim  incodae  vocant."  The  Co- 
prates  is  now  called  the  river  of  Dizftd.         [V.] 

COPTOS  (KovT«{f  or  Koirrlf,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  73; 
KoiTTii,  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Onr,  c.  14),  in  hieroglyphioi 
Kobto,  the  modem  Kouft  or  Keft^  was  the  principal 
city  of  the  nome  Coptites  in  the  Upper  Th^nid,  the 
Thebais  Secunda  of  the  Itineraries.  It  was  sitoiated 
in  lat.  26^  N.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mile,  and 
about  a  mile  in  distance  from  the  river.  In  the 
inunediate  neighbourhood  of  Coptos  a  vaUcj  opened 
to  the  south-east  leading  to  the  porphyry-quarries  in 
the  Arabian  desert,  and  to  Berenice  (Cossstr)  on  the 
Bed  Sea.  When  in  b.  c.  266,  Ptolemy  Philadeiphtis 
oonstracted  the  town  and  harbour  of  Beremoe,  he 
erected  also  four  public  inns  or  watering  places  be- 
tween his  new  city  and  Coptos,  in  order  that  the 
caravans  might  have  convoiient  halting-plaoes  doling 
their  twelve  days*  journey  through  the  eastern  desert. 
From  this  epoch  Coptos  was  enriched  by  the  active 
commerce  between  Libya  and  Egypt,  on  the  one  part^ 
and  Arabia  and  India  on  the  other,  and  the  city 
continued  to  flourish,  until  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  emperor  Diocletian  in  A.  D.  292,  It  survived 
however  this  calamity;  and  remained  a  ooosidenble 
place  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  the  first  half  of  tiie 
7th  centuiy  a.  d.,  Coptos  for  a  brief  interval  bore 
the  name  of  Justinianopolis.  {NotiL  jE'ccfet.)  Coptos 
being  Cfxnparatively  a  modem  town  of  the  Thehaid 
possesses  no  monumoits  of  the  Pharaonic  era.  In 
the  church,  however,  which  tho  Christian  popolatioD 
of  the  present  Kouft  have  built^  are  imbedded  bIoms 
inscribed  with  the  ovals  of  Thothmes  IIL  and  Meo- 
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ianebns.  (Wilkinsoo,  MoeL  Egypt  and  Tbebet^  ii. 
p,  123.)  Neither,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
its  origin,  does  it  exhibit  snj  xemarkable  Hellenic 
remains.  The  principal  objects  of  interest  there  are 
the  niiiM  of  Roman  bniidkigs.  The  neighbooring 
hills  contained  emeralds  and  a  few  other  precioos 
stones:  and  the  Tineyards  prodooed  a  thin  and  not 
mnch  esteemed  wine,  which,  however,  from  its  light- 
ness of  bodj  wss  administered  in  febrile  disorders. 
(Aelian,  H.  ^ikviL  18;  Athen.  L  p.  33:  Plin.  N.  H, 
zxzviL  17,  18,  65.  66.)  [  W.  B.  D.] 

CORA  (K^:  Etk.  K»pettf6sj  Coranns  :  Cort), 
a  city  of  Latinm,  sitoated  on  the  left  of  the  Appan 
Way,  between  Vditrae  and  Norba,  and  aboat  37 
miles  distant  fi^om  Rome.    It  stands  on  a  bold  hill, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Vokdan  mountains,  and 
overlooking  the  jdain  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  All 
accounts  agree  in  representing  it  as  a  very  ancient 
city.    WiTf^  notices  it  as  one  of  the  colonies  of 
Alba  Longa,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Dlodoms  and 
the  author  of  the  Oriffo  Urhis  RomoA,  both  of  whom 
include  it  in  their  lists  of  the  cokmies  founded  by 
Latinus  Silvius.    (Vixg.  Ae»,  tL  776  ;  Diod.  viL 
Fr.  ap,  Euteb.  Arm,  p.  184;  Orig.  U.  Rom.  17.) 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  ascribes  its  fbundati<m  to 
Bardanus  (Plin.  iil  5.  s.  9;  Solin.  2.  §  7),  while 
another  tradition  seems  to  have  represented  it  ss 
deriving  both  its  name  and  its  origin  from  Coras,  a 
brother  of  Tiburtus,  the  eponymous  hero  of  Tibur. 
<SerT.  ad  Am,  viL  672;  Solin.  2.  §  8.)  Both  theae 
last  traditions  may  be  regarded  as  pointing  to  a  Pe- 
lasgic  origin.    It  is  certain  that  it  was  at  a  very 
eariy  period  one  of  the  most  coosideiable  cities  of 
Latinm.    Thus  Cato  mentions  it  as  one  of  those 
which  took  part  in  the  consecration  of  the  grove  and 
aanctuaiy  of  Diana  in  the  Nemus  Aridnum ;  and  we 
find  it  included  by  Dionysius  in  the  list  of  the  thirty 
Latin  cities  which  composed  the  League  in  b.c. 
493.    (Cato  ap,  Primskm,  iv.  4.  §  21 ;  Dionys.  v. 
61;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  note.)    At  an  earlier 
period  also  one  of  the  two  generals  chosen  to  com- 
mand  the  confederate  armies  was  Ancus  Publicius 
of  Cora.    (Dionys.  iii.  34.)    Its  subsequent  iela> 
tions  both  with  Latium  and  Rome  are  very  obscure. 
In  B.C.  603,  Livy  calls  it  a  "  colonia  Latina,"  and 
speaks  of  it  as  revolting,  together  with  Pometia,  to 
join  the  Aumnd,  but  shortly  after  both  C<Mra  and 
Pometia  appear  as  Volscian  towns.    (Liv.  ii.  16, 
22;   Kiebutu-,  vol  ii.   pp.  108,  261.)    It   appears 
certain  that  it  must  have  &llen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Volscians  at  the  time  that  nation  was  at  the 
Iwigfat  of  its  power:  and  it  was  probably  occupied 
by  a  fresh  body  of  colonists  when  it  wan  leoovered 
by  the  Romans  and  Latins.    Propertius  (iv.  10.  26) 
appears  to  place  this  reconquest  befort  B.O.  428, 
bat  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  trust  to  his  his> 
torical  aocniacy  on  this  point.    It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  Cora  resumed  the  positian  ef  a  Latin 
00I017  about  this  period,  as  well  as  Norba  and  Setia, 
and  on  this  account  we  find  no  mention  of  any  of 
the  three  in  the  great  Latin  War  of  B.a  340,  or  the 
pacification  that  followed.    But  a  few  years  later, 
H.0. 330,  their  territories  were  laid  waste  by  the 
Privemaies  under  Vitnivitts  Vaocns.  (Liv.  viii.  19.) 
It  seems  certain  therefore  that  they  were  at  this 
time  dq»ndencies  of  Rome.    Livy  includes  Cora 
among  the  twelve  Latin  cokmies,  whkh,  in  b.c. 
209,  reftised  any  further  supplies  (xxviL  9):  but 
where  the  same  list  is  repeated  (xxix.  16),  the 
name  is  written  Sora^  and  it  seems  most  probable 
that  this  is  the  town  really  meant    (Madvig.  de 
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Ccicn,  p.  268,  note.)  In  another  passage  he  no- 
tices it  among  the  Municipia  on  the  Appian  Way 
(Liv.  xxvi.  8),  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
still  a  considerable  town,  but  from  henceforth  we 
hear  little  of  it  According  to  Floms,  it  was  ravaged 
by  Spartacns  (iii.  20.  §  5,  but  this  reading  is  pro- 
bably corrupt);  and  there  seems  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  suffered  severely  during  the  Civil  Wars. 
(Lucan.  vii.  392.)  But  no  subsequent  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  history;  and  though  the  name  is  still 
found  in  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  an  inscription  attests 
its  municipal  rank  in  the  first  centuiy  of  the  em- 
pire, it  seems  probable  that  it  must  have  soon  after 
fidlen  into  complete  decay.  Nor  is  any  trace  of  its 
existence  found  in  the  middle  ages  till  the  13th  cen- 
tury, when  it  reappears  under  its  ancient  name, 
which  it  still  retains,  and  is  now  a  considerable  town. 
(Plin.  iii  6.  s.  9 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  237 ;  Nibby,  Dwtond^ 
vol.  i.  p.  493.) 

Few  cities  of  Latium  possess  more  consideiable 
remains  of  antiquity  than  Cora.  Among  these  are 
numerous  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  constructed 
of  massive  polygonal  blocks,  together  with  terraces 
and  substructions  of  a  similar  dbaracter,  resembling 
in  style  the  massive  fortifications  of  Norba  and 
Signia,  but  infiBrior  in  extent  and  preservation.  They 
appear  when  perfect  to  have  formed  three  successive 
tiers  (NT  circuits,  the  uppermost  of  which  enclosed 
the  highest  summit  of  the  hill,  and  constituted  the 
citadel  of  the  ancient  town.  Within  this  enclosure, 
and  on  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  ci^,  stands  a 
small  Doric  temple  (commonly  known,  but  without 
any  authority,  as  thi^  of  Hertniles),  the  tetrastyle 
portico  of  which  is  in  good  preservation,  and  an  in- 
scription over  the  entrance  records  its  construction 
by  the  Duumvirs  of  the  town.  From  the  ortho- 
graphy of  this  inscription,  as  well  as  the  style  of 
architecture,  there  seems  reason  to  sssign  the  erec- 
tion of  it  to  the  last  century  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Lower  down  the  town  are  the  remains  of  another 
temple  ni  ht  superior  style  and  execution,  but  of 
which  only  two  colunms  now  exist:  th^  are  of  Co- 
rinthian order  and  of  beautiM  workmanship;  from 
a  fragment  of  the  inscription  on  the  architrave,  we 
learn  that  it  was  consecrated  to  Castor  and  PoUux ; 
its  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  certainly  be  re- 
ferred to  the  best  period  of  Roman  architeoture. 
Many  other  fragments  of  buildings  are  to  be  found 
in  the  town,  and  several  inscriptions,  but  all  belong- 
ing to  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the 
end  of  the  Republican  period.  Just  ontside  the 
town,  on  the  road  to  Norba,  is  an  ancient  bridge  of 
a  single  arch,  throvm  over  a  deep  ravine,  which  is 
one  (^  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  its  kind 
in  Italy.  From  the  irregularity  of  its  construction, 
it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  woi^  of  an  early  period, 
and  belongs  to  the  old  Latin  colony  of  Cora.  Many 
of  the  other  remains,  and  some  parts  at  least  of  the 
fortifications,  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  time 
of  Sulk.  (Nibby,  Vmtomi  di  Roma,  voLL  pp.497— 
612.  The  bridge  and  specimens  of  the  walls  are 
figured  by  Dodwell,  Ptlatgic  Remctuu^  pi.  88— > 
91  ^  r£  H  B.T 

CORAC£'SIUM  (Kopom^fTioO,  Strabo's  boundary 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  between  Pamphylia  and 
Cilida.  [CiuciA,p.617.]  At  ^iijwt,  which  is  the 
site  of  Coracesium,  begins  the  mountainons  coast 
which  extends  eastward  to  Cape  Cawdiire.  A 
mountain  a  little  east  of  Aldjfo^  and  near  the  coast, 
is  marked  4800  feet  high  in  Beaufort's  map.  "  The 
paromontofy  of  Aldya  (Concesium)  rises  abruptly 
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from  ft  low  mndj  bthmas,  which  is  separated  from 
the  montttains  bj  a  broad  plain;  two  of  its  sides  are 
difb  of  great  height,  and  aboolatelj  perpendicnlar; 
and  the  eastern  side,  on  which  the  town  is  |daoed,  is 
so  steep  that  the  houses  seem  to  rest  on  each  other: 
in  short,  it  fonns  a  natonl  fertreas  that  might  be 
rendered  impregnable;  and  the  nnmeroos  walls  and 
towers  prove  h^  anzionslj  its  former  possessors  IS' 
boured  to  make  it  so."  (Beaofort's  Karauumiaf  pu 
172.)  **  The  bay  is  open  to  soatherlj  winds,  the 
anchonge  indiflferent,  and  there  is  no  harbour  or 
pier."  (Beaofort.)  Beaofort  supposes  that  there 
maj,  howerer,  have  been  a  mde  oonstmcted  here,  bnt 
drcumstanoes  prevented  him  from  examining  into 
that  matter.  The  dtflb  at  Aldj^a  an  from  500  to 
600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  their  perpendicnlar  di- 
nctlon  is  oontinned  fer  60  or  70  feet  below  it.  Thej 
are  of  compact  white  limestone,  *'  tinged  b]r  a  red 
dross  on  the  oatside."  On  the  snmmit  of  the  hill 
there  are  the  remains  of  a  Cyclopian  wall,  and  a 
few  broken  cnlnmns;  bat  no  Greek  inscriptions  were 
discovered. 

Strabo's  brief  description  of  Coracedam  (p.  668) 
agraes  with  the  facts.  The  natural  strength  of  this 
position,  a  loftj  and  almost  insulated  rock,  resem- 
bling Gibraltar,  will  exphun  its  historical  importance. 
Antioohns,  king  of  Sjria,  was  occupied  with  the 
saege  of  Coimcesinm  when  the  Rhodians  sent  him 
the  message  which  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxiii. 
20).  It  was  the  only  place  on  the  Cilidan  coast 
that  had  not  submitted  to  him.  The  rebel  Tiyphoa 
afterwards  msintained  himself  fer  some  time  at 
Oorscesium.  [Ciuoia,  p.  621.]  The  pirates  of 
Gilida,  against  whom  the  Romans  sentCn.  Pompeius, 
kept  their  plunder  in  the  strong  places  of  the  Taurus, 
but  theur  naval  station  wss  Coracesiam,  where  with 
their  fleet  they  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Roman 
admiral,  who  defeated  them.  (Plut  Pomp,  c.  28.) 
''In  the  old  maps  Ald^  is  called  Cattd  Ubaldo, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  the  name  given  to  it 
by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  when  in  possession  of 
this  and  other  strongholds  upon  the  Carsmanian 
coast,  but  there  is  no  reoollecdon  of  the  name  in 
this  countiy  at  present"  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
126.)  [G.  L.] 

CORA'CIUS  MONS  (rh  Kopdirtor  tpos)  is  phu»d 
by  Strabo  (p.  643)  between  Colophon  and  Lebedus. 
As  the  wonl  Kopuctop  is  an  adjective,  the  name  of 
the  nxnmtain  may  be  Goraz.  When  Strabo  spesks 
of  a  mountain  between  Gdophon  and  Lebedus,  he 
means  that  some  high  land  is  crossed  in  going  from 
one  place  to  the  other;  but  this  high  land  runs  north, 
and  occupies  the  tract  that  extends  from  Colophon 
and  Lebedus  north,  towards  the  gulf  of  Smyrna. 
Chandler  therefore  may  be  right  when  he  gives  the 
name  Corax  to  the  mountains  which  were  on  his  left 
hand  as  he  passed  from  Smyrna  to  Vomrloj  near  the 
she  of  Clazmneoae.  (Ana  Minor,  c.  23.)  [G.  L.] 
CORALIS.  [Cabalus.] 
GORAXIUS.  [BoEcmA,  p.  412,  b.] 
CORALLA  (to  K^poAAa),  a  cape  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  now  Cape  KtreU,  It  is  identified  clearly 
enough  by  the  name.  (Hamilton's  Rueareku,  4^ 
voL  i.  p.  252.)  It  is  placed  by  Anian,  and  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Periplus,  100  stadia  east  of 
Phnocalia,  and  PhiloealU  is  1 10  stadia  east  of  Tri- 
poUs,  Ttrl^oH,  a  well-known  position.      [G.  L.] 

CORANITAE,  an  inhmd  people  of  Arabia,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (vL  28.  s.  32),  without  any  further 
due  to  their  positioD  (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  iL  p. 
65.)  [GW.] 
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CORA'SSIAE  or  CCBSEAE  (KofturatM,  Sbalb 
X.  p.  488;  Plin.  iv.  12.  a.  23;  Ksf^foi,  or  Kspir«a4 
Stzab.  xiv.  p.  636;  Agathem.  i.  4;  Steph.  B.  «.  v. 
Ko^cof),  a  group  of  islands  between  Icaria  and 
Samoa,  distant,  according  to  Agathemeros,  30  stadia 
tnm  the  pramontofy  Ampelos  in  Samoa.  Thej  are 
now  called  Pkmrm  and  KnuL  (Ross,  J?flMga  tmfdea 
Grieeh.  Intek^  vbL  iL  pp.  134, 156.)  Some  modem 
writers  suppose  that  CoBMsiae  and  Corseae  are  namea 
of  two  difiimnt  groups  of  islands,  the  fermer  beii^ 
SW.  of  Icaria,  and  the  latter  near  Samos;  bnt  upon 
a  comparisoo  of  the  two  passages  of  Stnbo  in  winch 
the  names  occur,  it  would  appear  that  he  sfeafcs  of 
the  same  groups  under  these  two  names. 

CORAIL     [AsiOLEA,  p.  63.1 

CORAX  (K^,  PtoL  V.  9.  f§  7, 10,  31,  r.  la 
§  1),  a  small  river  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Sannatia 
Aaiatica,  and  which,  riang  in  the  Conzici  Monte, 
— a  western  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Cancasus, — 
flowed  SW.  into  the  Euxine  Sea.  Itwastfaenortheni 
limit  of  Colchis.  It  is  probable  that  the  Chariens  of 
Arrian  (PenjpL  pu  10),  the  Charien  of  Pliny  (vi  3. 
4),  the  Charis  of  Strabo  (xL  p.  499),  and  the  Gha- 
ristos  of  Ptolemy  (v.  10.  §  2),  are  one  and  the  same 
river  with  it    Its  present  name  is  Suhmu       [ Y.] 

CORAXL  1.  (K6fm$oi,  Aristot  Meteor.  L  13; 
Hecat  Fragm.  185;  Steph.  B.  e.  v.;  Mda,  L  19, 
iiL  5;  Scyha,  p.  31 ;  Plm.  vL  5.  a.  5),  a  tribe  of 
Pontus  to  the  NW.  of  Colchis,  and  doee  to  the  oat- 
lying  spurs  of  the  Caucasus.  They  probably  ecea- 
pied  the  weetem  bank  of  the  Coiax  in  the  ndghbenr- 
hood  of  Dioecurias.  In  the  same  district,  aooerdiag 
to  Stephanus,  was  Coraxicus  Muma  and  Conxica 
Regie. 

2.  A  Scythian  tribe  mentioned  by  Ptokmy  (vi 
14.  §  10),  but  not,  that  we  are  aware,  noticed  in  aay 
other  author.  [Y-] 

CORAOUCI  MONTES  (MeU,  i.  19.  §  3;  Plin. 
vL  9.  s.  10,  vi.  12.  s.  15;  Mart.  Capu  c  6;  4  K^ 
6pos,  PtoL  V.  9.  §§.  14,  15, 18),  the  western  part  of 
tike  chain  of  the  Caucasus  to  die  N.  of  Coldiis.  It 
was  the  source,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  river 
Cambyses;  accoirding  to  MeU  and  Pliny,  of  the  Cyras 
and  Cambyses.  [V.] 

COimASA  (K^pffoura),  a  town  of  Pisidia  (PtoL 
V.  5.  §  6),  the  same  apparently  as  the  Colbasa  of 
Hierodes.  Ptolemy's  Corbasa  seems  to  be  some- 
where about  Termessus.  [G.  L.] 

CORBEUS  (Kopewvs),  a  dtyof  the  Tectoe^es,  m 
Galatia,aooordingtoPtolemy(v.4.§8).  ItisGorbdns 
(rop««iot^)m  the  text  of  Strabo  (p.  568).  Corbeoa 
was  the  residence  of  Castor  the  son  of  Saooondatiua. 
Saocondarius  married  the  daughter  of  Deiotarns, 
who  murdered  his  son-in-law  and  his  own  daughter, 
destroyed  the  castle,  and  ruined  the  greater  part  of 
Corbeus.  As  to  these  Galatian  princes  see  Orelli 
Onomoiticon  TuO.  («. «.  Cattor).  The  name  Cor- 
beus oocun  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table, 
but  the  Table  is  quite  unintelligible.  In  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  Corbeus  is  placed  between  Ancyra 
(Anffora),  and  a  pboe  called  Roeolcgiacum,  XX. 
M.  P.  from  Ancyra  and  XII.  M.  P.  from  Roeolo. 
giacum.  Cramer  (A$ia  Minor,  voL  iL  p.  97)  says 
that  "Corbeus  answers  doubtless  to  the  site  of 
Corbega,  a  few  miles  from  the  modem  road  leading 
from  Angora  to  JTaMarieA."  [G.  L.] 

CORBIANA  (Kop«ianf,  Strab.  xvL  pi  745),  one 
of  the  three  praefectures  into  which  Elymais  was 
anciently  divided.  They  were  Massabatica,  Galnana, 
and  Corbiana.  [V.] 

CCRBILO  (Kiop«f  A«r),  a  tradixy  town  in  Gallia^ 
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en.  the  Lotrs.  It  was  &  floariahinf^  place  in  the 
time  of  Pytheas.  (Strab.  p.  190.)  No  extant  writer 
except  Strabo  mentions  the  place.  De  Valois  and 
lyAnville  woold  fix  it  at  Coeron,  about  two  leagnes 
below  NcuUeif  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
Walekenaer  snpposee  that  it  may  be  Cor$^,  because 
Oorsep  is  nearer  the  month  of  the  Loite ;  but  Strabo 
simply  says  that  Corfailo  was  on  the  river.     [G.L.] 

CO'RBiO  (K9p€i^:  Roooa  Pnore%  an  ancient 
city  of  Latimn,  situated  on  the  KE.  side  of  the  Alban 
Hills,  which  plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  wan 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Aeqnians  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Republic.  It  appears  probable  that  it 
was  at  one  period  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin 
League,  as  the  name  of  the  Ko^lrrt f ,  which  is 
found  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Dionysins  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  thirty  cities,  must  certainly  mean  the  citizens 
of  Corbio.  (Dionys.  v.  61;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p  17., 
note  81.)  Yet  Dionysius  represents  it  as  a  fortress 
in  t^  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Latins  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (yi.  3). 
There  can  at  least  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally 
a  Latin  city,  but  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Aeqnians, 
as  they  gradually  extended  their  conquests  over  the 
neighboaiing  towns  of  Latium;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  view  we  find  it  included  among  the  oon- 
quests  attributed  to  Coriolanns.  (Liv.  il.  89 ;  Dionys. 
viiL  19.)  At  a  somewhat  later  period  it  appears  as 
an  Aequian  city,  which,  according  to  the  received 
history,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tiie  dictator  Ginoin- 
natns  in  consequence  of  his  great  victny  on  Mount 
Algidtts,  B.  c  458.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Ae- 
qnians tlie  fidlowing  year,  but  recovered  by  the  Roman 
consul  Horatius  Pulvillns,  who  is  said  to  have  utterly 
destroyed  it  (liv.  iiL  28,  30;  Dionys.  x.  S4,  26, 
30.)  The  name,  indeed,  appears  again  some  years 
later  b.  c.  446,  when  a  fresh  victory  was  obtained  over 
the  Voibcians  and  Aequians  by  Qnintius  Capitolinns 
*'ad  Coibionem"  (Liv.  iiL  66,  69);  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  city  itself  was  re-established;  and 
from  thu  time  it  altogether  disappears;  nor  is  the 
name  found  in  any  of  the  geographers.  All  the  ac- 
counts of  the  mUitaiy  operations  in  which  Corbio 
appears  point  to  it  as  being  in  close  proximity  to 
Mount  Algidus,  and  a  place  (^  great  natural  strength. 
Hence  tlMre  is  little  doubt  that  Holstenius  was 
correct  in  fixing  it  on  the  site  of  Roooa  Priore,  a 
mediaeval  fortress,  occupjring  the  summit  of  a  lofty 
hill,  about  3  miles  firom  Tuscultmi,  and  one  of  the 
range  which  sweeps  round  from  tlience  to  join  the 
heights  of  Mt.  Algidus,  and  constitutes  the  NE.  side 
of  the  great  encircling  barrier  of  the  Alban  Moun- 
tains. Some  slight  remains  of  antiquity  are  still 
visible  at  Rocca  Priore,  and  the  position  was  one 
well  adapted  for  an  ancient  fortress,  and  must  always 
have  been  of  importance  in  connection  with  military 
operations  on  Mt  Algidus.  The  site  appears  to  have 
been  occupied  in  imperial  times  by  a  Roman  villa. 
(Holsten.  Not  ad  Cluv,  p.  162;  Nibby,  i)ifitorfM  di 
Rama,  vol.  iiL  pp.  21—24;  Abeken,  Mittel-ltatteH, 
p.  68.)  [E.  H.B.] 

CORBULamS  MUNIMENTUM,  a  fort  built 
by  Corbulo  in  the  country  of  the  Frisians,  which 
pirobably  was  the  foundation  of  the  modem  town  of 
Orommgem,  In  the  year  1818  a  bridge  was  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood,  leading  through  a 
marsh,  about  3  miles  kmg,  and  12  foot  broad:  this 
bridge  was  probably  connected  with  the  fort  of  Gor- 
bal&  (Tac^mi.  xi.  19;  comp.  Wilhelm,  German. 
^  154.)  [L.  S.] 

COfiCTltA  (K^Kvpo,  Herod.,  Thnc;  Kdpuvpa, 
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Strab.  and  later  writers,  and  always  on  coins:  Eth, 
Kdptcvp,  -vpoj,  Alcman.  ap.  Etym.  M.;  usually  Kc^ 
Kupcuof,  KopKvpaSoSf  Corc^rraeus:  Corfu),  an  island 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  opposite  the  coast  of  Ghaonia  in 
Epeurus.  The  channel,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland,  is  narrowest  at  its  northern  entrance, 
being  only  about  2  miles  in  width;  it  then  expands 
into  an  open  gulf  between  the  two  coasts,  being  in 
some  places  14  miles  across;  but  &  of  the  promon- 
tory Leudmme  it  agun  contracts  into  a  bivadth  of 
4  or  5  mUes.  The  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  88  miles.  Its  breadth  b  very  irregular; 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  it  is  80  dUIbs;  it 
then  becomes  only  6  miles;  widens  again  near  the 
city  of  Gorcyra  to  about  1 1  miles;  south  of  which  it 
contracts  again  to  about  8  or  4  miles,  terminating 
in  a  high  narrow  cape.  The  isknd  coDtaJns  287 
square  miles. 

Four  promontories  are  mentioned  by  the  aneient 
writers:  —  1.  Gassiofb  {Kannri^,  PtoL  iii.  14. 
§11;  a  5<.CVi(AeT*Me),  the  NE.  point  of  the  island. 

2.  Phalacrum  (fakoKpSr,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Ptd. 
I  c;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19;  C.  ZhatU),  the  NW.  point 

3.  LJEUcoofB  or  LjBVCiiarA  (Acvir(/iffl|,  Thnc  L  30, 
47;  Ae^n/ufio,  Stiab.  viL  pi  324;  PtoL,  Plin.  U,  c&: 
C,  Ltfkimo)f  a  low  sandy  point  on  the  £.  coast, 
about  6  or  7  miles  ftom.  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  bland.  4.  Amphifaqus  CAft^^wiryof ,  PtoL  le. : 
C.  Biancoy,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island. 

Gorcyra  b  generally  mountainous.  The  loftiest 
mountains  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  bUnd, 
extending  across  the  island  from  £.  to  W.:  the 
highest  summit,  which  b  now  called  PandoiHitora 
by  the  Greeks,  and  Sa»  Sahfatore  by  the  Italians,  is 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
covered  with  luxuriant  groves  of  olive,  cypress,  and 
ilex.  From  these  mountains  there  runs  a  lower 
ridge  from  N.  to  S.,  extending  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  bland.  The  position  of  Mt  Istokk 
('loTflin}),  where  the  nobles  entrenched  themselves 
during  the  dvil  dissensions  of  Gorcyra,  b  uncertain. 
(Thuc.  iiL  85,  iv.  46;  Polyaen.  Alrat  vL  80;  Steph. 
B. «.  o.)  It  was  evidently  at  no  great  distance  fitxn 
the  dty;  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  summit 
of  San  Sahatore  as  some  writers  suppose,  since  the 
nobles,  after  their  fortress  on  Mt  Istone  had  been  cap- 
tured, took  refuge  on  higher  ground.  (Thuc.  iv.  46.) 
Istone  has  been  identified  by  Gramer  and  others  with 
the  hill  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (Rett.  vi.  2.  §  7) 
as  distant  only  5  stadb  from  the  dty;  but  this  b 
purely  conjectural.  The  only  other  ancient  name  of 
any  of  the  mountains  of  Gorcyra,  which  has  been 
preserved,  b  MKUTEnTM  (McAirclbr,  ApoIL  Rhod. 
iv.  1150,  with  SchoL);  but  as  to  its  podtion  we  have 
no  due  whatsoever. 

Gorcyra  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  antiquity, 
and  was  diligently  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants. 
Xenophon  {RelL  vi.  2.  §  6)  describes  it  as  i^ttffyua^ 
Ikiniv  fih^  wayKdXtts  mU  ir«^irrfv^^n|ir;  and  one  of 
the  later  Roman  poets  celebrates  it  as  "  Gorcj^ 
compta  solum,  loeupleti  Gorcjhra  sulco."  (Avion. 
Deter .  Orh.  663.)  These  praises  are  not  undeserved; 
for  modem  writers  celebrate  the  luxuriance  and  fer- 
tility of  its  numerous  vallies.  The  chbf  production 
of  the  bland  now  b  dl,  of  which  lai^ge  quantities  are 
exported.  It  also  produces  wine,  which,  though  not 
so  celebrated  as  in  antiquity  (Athen.  L  pi  33,  b.; 
Xen.  I  e.),  b  still  used  in  the  town  of  Corfu  and  in 
the  adjacent  islands. 

The  most  andent  name  of  the  bland  b  said  to 
have  been  Diepane  (Afftwdni)^  apparently  from  its 
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nsembliince  in  shape  to  a  scythe.  (Apoll.  Rbod.  ir. 
983,  with  Schol.;  Callimach.  ap.  Plm.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
It  KB  farther  said  that  its  next  name  was  Scheria 
QiX*P^^)t  which  Homer  describes  as  a  fertile  and 
lovely  island,  inhabited  by  the  Phaeaci«nSf  an  enter- 
prizing  seafaring  people,  the  subjects  of  king  Alci- 
sons.  (Od  V.  34,  seq.)  Although  the  Carcyraeans 
identified  their  island  with  the  Homeric  Scheria,  and 
prided  themselveB  upon  the  nautical  fame  of  their 
Phaeacian  ancestors  (Thoc.  L  25),  yet  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Homeric  Scheria  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  an  island,  which  ever  had  any  real  ex- 
istence. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Phaeadans  are 
only  a  creation  of  the  poet,  to  wh(»n  he  assigns  a 
place  in  the  far  distant  West,  the  scene  of  so  many 
marvels  in  the  Odyssey.  (Comp.  Welcker,  Ueber 
tUe  Hifmeriachen  Phaeakm^  in  Bhtiinachei  Museum, 
vol.  i.  pp.  219—283.) 

The  fint  historical  fact  recorded  respecting  Cor- 
cyn  is  its  colonizaticn  by  the  Corinthians;  for  we 
may  pass  over  the  earlier  Eretrian  colony,  which 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch  alone.  (^QfiauL 
Graec.  c.  11.)  Archias,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  is 
said  to  have  touched  at  Corcyra  on  his  way  to  Sicily, 
and  to  have  left  behind  him  Chersicrates,  one  of  the 
Heradidae,  who  expelled  the  Libumians,  then  inha- 
biting the  island,  and  built  the  city  of  Corcyra,  which 
he  peopled  with  Corinthian  settlers.  (Strab.  vL 
p.  269 ;  Timaeus,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  12 1 6.) 
This  event  we  may  place  in  b.c.  734,  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Syracuse. 
[Syracusab.]  Corcyra  rapidly  rose  to  be  one  of 
the  first  maritime  powers  in  Greece.  We  are  told 
that  it  was  at  variance  with  the  mother  country 
almost  from  the  very  time  of  its  focmdation  (Herod, 
iii.  49),  which  was  no  doubt  owing  to  its  being  the 
cmnmercial  rival  of  Corinth  in  the  western  seas  <^ 
Greece.  The  dissensions  between  the  two  states 
bfoke  out  into  open  hostilities  as  early  as  b.  c.  665, 
when  a  naval  engagement  took  place  between  them, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  the  first  sea- 
fight  on  record.  (Thuc.  L  13.)  In  b.  c.  617  the 
Corcyraeans  founded  Epidamnus  on  the  Illyrian 
coast;  but  notwithstanding  their  hostility  to  the 
mother  country,  they  so  &r  complied  with  Grecian 
usages  as  to  choose  a  Corinthian  as  the  Oekist  or 
founder  of  the  new  colony.  (Thuc.  i.  24.)  Peri- 
ander,  who  ruled  at  Corinth  from  b.  c.  625  to  585, 
reduced  Corcyra  to  subjection  in  the  course  of  his 
reign ;  but  of  the  details  of  its  subjugation  we  have 
no  account  Herodotus  tells  an  interesting  story  of 
the  murder  of  Lycophron,  the  son  of  Periander,  by 
the  Corcyraeans,  and  of  the  cruel  way  in  which 
Periander  attempted  to  take  revenge.  (Herod,  iii.  49, 
seq.)  It  wa ;  during  the  tame  that  Corcyra  was 
subject  t  /  Pei-wder,  that  Apollonia  and  Anactorium 
were  foundeu  by  the  two  states  conjointly. 

After  the  death  of  Periander  the  Corcyraeans  seem 
to  have  recovered  their  independence;  but  in  the 
Persian  wars  they  made  use  of  it  in  a  manner  little 
creditable  to  their  Hellenic  patriotism.  Haring 
promised  their  aid  to  the  confederate  Greeks,  they 
sent  a  fieet  of  60  ships,  but  with  orders  to  advance 
no  further  than  the  promontory  <^  Taenarus,  there 
to  await  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Greeks,  and  to  j<Mn  the  victorious  party. 
(Herod,  vii.  168)  Of  their  subsequent  history  till 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  know  nothing. 
Having  quarrelled  with  the  Corinthians  respecting 
Epidamnus,  a  war  ensued  between  the  states,  which 
was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian . 
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war.  As  tiM  history  of  this  quarrel  and  of  the 
which  followed  m  related  at  length  in  all  histories 
of  Greece,  it  is  (mly  aecessaiy  in  this  place  to  men- 
tion the  leading  events,  and  sndi  as  chiefly  Mrre  to 
illustrate  the  geography  of  Cmt^fn, 

The  first  fleet,  which  the  Corinthins  seot  agamst 
the  Corcyraeans,  was  completely  dcfcatid  by  the 
latter  off  Cape  Actium,  b.  a  435.    (Thwu  i.  29.) 
Deeply  humbled  by  this  defeat,  the  Corinthians  nftml 
two  whde  years  in  preparations  for  retrieving  it; 
and  by  active  exertions  among  their  alliea,  they  were 
in  a  condition  in  the  third  year  to  put  to  sea  with  a 
fieet  of  150  sail.     The  Corcyraeans,  unable  to  cope 
single-handed  with  so  fbnnidable  an  annament,  ap 
plied  for  aid  to  the  Athenians,  who  concluded  a 
defensive  alliance  with  them,   feariqg  lest  tbor 
powerful  navy  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Pe* 
loponnesians.  Soon  afterwards  the  war  was  renewed. 
The  Corinthian  fleet  of  150  ships  took  up  its  atataon 
at  Cape  Cheimerium  on  the  coast  of  E^ros,  a  little 
south  of  Corcyra.     The  Corcyraean  fleet  of  110  rail, 
together  with  10  Athenian  ships,  were  posted  at  one 
of  the  islands  called  Sybota  (iSMora),  now  Sytwtct, 
which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Epeirus  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Cheimerium,  and  <^po8ite  the  coast  of  CorcyrB, 
between  Capes  Leudmme  and  Amphipagos.     Their 
land  force  was  statitmed  at  Leucimme.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  in  the  open  sea  between  Cape 
Cheimerium  and  the  Sybota;  the  Coreyraeaiia  were 
defeated;  and  the  Corinthians  were  preparing  to 
raiew  the  attack  in  the  afternoon,  but  were  deteiied 
by  the  arriral  of  a  fresh  Athenian  squadron,  and 
sailed  away  home.    (Thoc  L  44,  seq.)   Each  party 
claimed  the  victory.     The  Corinthians  erected  their 
trophy  at  '*  the  continental  Sybota  "  {ip  rots  ir  rf 
iprtip^  S«tf ^oif ),  and  the  Corcyraeans  set  up  thein 
at  the  "  insular  Syb<rta"  (^i^  rott  hf  rf  tr^ir^  2M- 
Toir,  Thuc.  i.  54).    We  learn  from  CoL  Leake  that 
there  is  a  sheltered  bay  between  the  two  principal 
islands,  called  Syvota,  and  another  between  the  inner 
island  and  the  main.     The  '* continental  Sybota* 
was  probably  the  name  of  a  village  on  the  inner 
strait.     (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  iii.  pp.  2, 3.) 
Shortly  afterwards  the  ishmd  was  distracted  by  dvU 
dissensions  between  the  aristocratical  and  demo- 
cratical  parties,  in  which  the  latter  finally  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  massacred  all  their  opponeuts 
with  the  most  frightful  atrocities,  b.  c.  425.  (Thuc 
iv.  46—48.) 

Corcyra  remained  in  the  Athenian  alliance  till 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  the  place 
of  reudezvoas  for  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies,  which  was  destined  to  invade  Sicily, 
B.  c.  415.  (Thuc.  vi.  42.)  Whether  Corcyra  was 
enrolled  a  member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy  after 
the  downfall  of  Athoas,  we  are  not  inf(urmed ;  but 
in  B.  c.  375  Timotheus  brought  the  island  agam 
under  the  dominion  of  Athens.  (Xen.  HeU.  v.  4«  §  64; 
comp.  Com.  Nep.  Tun.  2 ;  Died.  xv.  36.)  Two  years 
afterwards,  b.  c.  373,  a  large  Peloponnesian  force, 
under  the  command  cf  the  Lacedaemonian  Mnaap- 
pus,  was  sent  to  wrest  the  ishtnd  fipom  the  Athenians. 
The  Athenian  fleet  had  already  quitted  Corcyra; 
and  the  inhabitants,  having  been  defeated  in  battle 
by  the  invaders,  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  their  city.  Xenophon,  m  a  passage 
already  referred  to,  describes  the  country  at  that 
time  as  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  abounding 
in  beautiful  houses,  the  cellars  of  which  were  stored 
with  excellent  wine  After  ravaging  the  country, 
Mnasippus  h&id  siege  to  the  city,  which  soon  b^an 
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to  Bufier  from  want  of  provisions;  bat  the  Cor- 
cyiBflans  availing  themselves  of  the  negligence  of 
the  besiegers,  who  had  become  careless,  thnmgh 
oertaintj  of  sucoess,  made  a  vigorous  sally  from  the 
dtj,  in  which  they  slew  Mnasippus,  and  many  of 
hii  troops.  Shortly  afterwards  news  arrived  of  the 
i^proach  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  wherenpon  the  Pelo- 
poonesians  qoitted  the  island  in  haste.  (Xen.  HeU, 
vi.  2.  §§  3—26 ;  Died.  xv.  47.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  the 
Corcyraeans  appear  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
opposition  to  Cassander.  In  b.c.  312,  they  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrisons  from  ApoUonla  and  £pi- 
damnus.  (Diod.  xix.  78.)  In  b.  c.  303  Cleonymns, 
the  Spartan  king,  who  bad  oollectod  a  body  of  mer- 
oenaries  in  Italy,  invaded  the  ishmd  and  became 
master  of  the  city.  (Diod.  zz.  104, 105.)  Cleonymos 
appears  to  have  quitted  the  island  soon  afterwards ; 
for  it  was  again  independent  in  b.  a  300,  when 
Cassander  laid  siege  to  the  city.  From  this 
danger  it  was  deliversd  by  Agathticles,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  who  burnt  the  Macedonian  fleet 
(Diod.  zxL  Eclog.  2.  p.  489,  ed.  Wesseling.)  But 
Agathocles  only  expelled  the  Macedonians  in  order 
to  appropriate  the  ishmd  to  himself,  which  he  is 
recorded  to  haw  laid  waste,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  to  his  dominion. 
(Plut  de  Ser,  Num.  Vind,  p.  557.)  Shortly  after- 
'  wards  Agathocks  gave  Corcyra  as  a  dowry  to  his 
daughter  T.anaswa  upon  her  marriage  with  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epeims.  It  remained  in  his  hands  for  some 
years  ;  but  Lanassa,  indignant  at  being  n^lected 
by  Pyrrhus  fiur  his  barbarian  wives,  withdrew  to 
Coccyra,  and  oflfered  her  hand  and  the  island  to 
Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia.  Demetrius  accepted 
her  proposal,  and,  sailing  to  Corcyra,  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  her,  left  a  garrison  m  the  island,  and 
returned  to  Macedonia.  This  happened  shortly 
before  he  was  expelled  from  Macedonia  by  Pyrrhus, 
B.  c.  287.  (Plut  Pyrrh.  9, 10;  Diod.  xjd.  p.  490.) 
Pansanias  says  (i.  11.  §  6)  that  Pyrrhus  conquered 
Corcyra  soon  after  he  had  recovered  his  hereditary 
dominions ;  but  as  Pyrrhus  b^an  to  reign  some  yeare 
before  he  deprived  Demetrius  of  the  Macedonian 
throne,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  may  have 
invaded  Corcyra,  while  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Agathocks,  and  that  the  ktter  was  contented  to 
cede  to  him  the  isUnd,  together  with  his  daughter 
Lanassa.  At  a  later  period,  probably  after  his 
return  from  Italy,  b.  a  274,  Pyrrhus  recovered 
Coreyra  by  the  energy  of  his  son  Ptolemaeus. 
(Justin,  XXV.  3.) 

After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  Corcyra  again  enjoyed 
a  brief  period  of  independence;  but  the  lUyrian 
piratea,  in  the  reign  of  their  queen  Tenta,  conquered 
the  island  after  defeating  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian 
fleets  which  had  come  to  the  astdstanoe  of  the  Cor- 
cyraeans. Almost  immediately  afterwards  a  Roman 
fleet,  which  had  been  sent  to  punish  these  pirates, 
appeared  before  Corcyra ;  whereupon  Demetrius,  the 
Phaiian,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  island 
with  an  Illyrian  garrison,  surrendered  it  to  the 
enemy  without  striking  a  blow,  b.  c.  229.  (PoL  ii. 
9 — 1 1.)  From  this  time  Corcyra  oonUnued  in  tlie 
liands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  an  important  station 
for  their  fleet  in  their  subsequent  wan  in  Greece. 
The  Romans  made  the  capital  a  free  state  (Plin. 
ir.  12.  s.  19);  but  its  inhabitants  were  so  little 
liked  even  at  this  period,  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
proverb  i\€v$4pa  KSpKvpa^  x*C  ^^  (^^Acti  (Strab. 
viL  p.  329).    It  is  unnecessary  to  Mow  further 
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the  histoiy  of  the  island.  In  the  reign  of  Justini«n 
it  was  still  called  K4pKupa  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  22). 
It  is  now  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  under  the 
protecUon  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment 

Corcyra,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was  situated 
upon  the  eastern  coast,  upon  a  peninsula  a  little  S. 
of  the  modem  town  of  Corfu.  This  peninsula  is 
formed  on  the  one  side  by  a  small  gulf  or  lagoon, 
called  the  Puchiera,  or  Lake  of  diUehiopulo ;  and 
on  the  other  side  by  a  bay,  which  separates  the  pe* 
ninsula  from  the  promontory  occupied  by  the  modem 
citadel.  The  peninsula  is  called  Palaeopoli,  but  the 
(Mily  ancient  remains  which  it  contains  are  the  ruins 
of  a  small  Doric  temple  on  the  eastern  shore,  facing 
Epeirus.  Of  the  two  ports  mentioned  by  Thu^- 
dides  (ii.  72),  the  Puckiera  seems  to  be  the  one 
which  he  calls  Hyllaicus  ('TAAoZk^i);  and  the  bay 
!)etween  the  peninsula  and  the  modem  citadel  to  be 
the  one  which  he  describes  as  lying  towards  Epeirus. 
Scylax  speaks  of  three  harboiuB,  one  of  which  was 
most  beautiful :  hence  it  would  appear  that  the  pre- 
sent harbour,  although  at  some  distance  from  the 
andei^  dty,  was  also  used  in  ancient  times.  The 
small  island  of  Vido^  in  front  of  the  present  bar.* 
hour,  is  probably  the  island  of  Pttchia  (nrvx'a)t 
where  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratical  party  were 
placed  after  thdr  surrender  in  B.C.  425.  (Thuc.  iv. 
46  )  We  leam  from  Thncydides  (ii.  72)  that  the 
Acropolis  was  near  the  portus  Hyllaicus,  and  the 
agora  near  tiie  other  harbour.  The  ancient  Acropolis 
is  tlie  long  undulating  promontory  south  of  the  mo- 
dem town,  and  did  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  modem 
citadel,  which  is  a  nearly  insulated  rock,  with  its 
summit  split  into  two  lofty  peaks.  These  two  peaks 
must  have  been  always  a  striking  object  from  the 
ancient  town,  and  are  probably  the  ^*  aerias  Phaea- 
cum  arces"  of  Virgil  (^Aen.  iiL  291),  a  passage  from 
which  Dodwell  Mid  othas  erroneously  concluded 
that  they  were  the  Acropolis  of  Corcyra.  In  the 
middle  ages  these  two  rocks,  which  then  became 
the  citadel,  were  called  Kopw^  or  Kofw^l,  from 
whence  has  oome,  slightly  oorrapted,  (Kop4tol)  the 
modem  name  of  the  town  and  of  the  island.  We  have 
no  further  informstion  respecting  the  other  localities 
of  the  ancient  city.  Among  its  public  buildings 
mention  is  made  of  temples  ojf  Zeus,  Hera,  Dionysus, 
the  Dioscuri,  and  Alcinous.  (Thuc  iiL  70,  75, 81.) 

The  only  other  city  in  the  island  was  Cassiopb 
(Kcurai6mi)t  situated  upon  the  north-eastem  ex- 
tremity of  the  ishmd,  opposite  a  town  upon  the  coast 
of  Epeirus  of  the  same  name.  Cassiope  possessed 
a  harbour,  and  was  distant,  according  to  Cicero 
(^ad  Fam.  xvi.  9),  120  stadia  from  Corcyra.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Zeus  Cassius,  or  Ca^ 
sius,  at  whose  altar  Nero  sang :  the  head  of  the 
god,  with  the  epigraph  Ztvs  Kdo'ior,  frequently 
occun  on  coins.  (Suet  JVer.  22;  Plm.  iv.  12. 
8.  19;  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  22;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  pu  179, 
seq.)  There  are  renuuns  of  the  ancient  town  near 
tbe  viUage,  still  called  Cauopo.  (Marmora,  Hiitoria 
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di  Corfuj  Veiuoe,  1672;  Mustoxides,  lUiulraeioni 
Cordresi,  Milan,  1811— 18U,  2  Tola.  Svo.;  Dod. 
well,  CUusieal  Tour^  vdL  i.  p.  32,  seq. ;  Mure, 
Tour  M  Greece^  yol.  L  p.  1,  foil.;  and  especialljr 
G.  C.  A.  MUller,  De  Corcyraeorum  BepubHoOf 
GStdn^ren,  1835.) 

CORGY'RA  NIGRA  (^  M^Aaim  KSpxvpai 
Cunoloj  in  SlaTOiic  Karkar),  an  ieland  off  the 
coast  of  lUyria,  called  the  "  Black,''  from  the  dark 
coknir  of  the  pine  woods  oorering  its  sides.  It  con- 
tained a  Greek  town,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  hy  the  Cnidians.  The  ishmd  still  abounds 
in  trees,  growing  down  to  the  water's  edge:  the  pro- 
portion of  hmd  covered  with  wood  is  43,471  acres, 
out  of  a  total  of  57,130.  Of  its  ancient  histoiy  we 
know  nothing;  a  fbll  aoooont  of  its  modem  hbtoiy 
and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  island  is  given  in 
the  work  of  ^ir  G.  Wilkinson,  quoted  below.  (Strab.  iL 
p.  124,  vii.  p.  315;  Mela,  iu  7;  Plin.  iii.  26.  s.30: 
Sir  G.  Wilkiitton,  Dabnatia  mid  MontenearOt  vol.  L 

p.251,seq.:^U«^>jl|KM»  )^h^4Pihi\))lK^, 

CORDA,  in  Brnain,  mentioned  bj  Ptolemy  aa 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Selgovae.  Identifiec^  on 
acaroelj  sufficient  grounds,  with  Cunmock,  and  with 
Cattie  Over^  in  Eskdale.  [R  G.  L.] 

CORDES  (K6fhis,  Prooop.  de  AefUf.  ii.  2)a 
small  stream  of  Mesopotamia  which  rose  in  the  M. 
Masius,  and  was  a  tributary  of  the  Chaborss  or 
KhMr,  itself  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates.    The 
town  of  Thn  was  situated  upon  its  banks.     [V.] 

CO'RDUBA  (lUpdvea,  KopMTi,  Kopto^ta:  JStk 
and  Adj.  Oordubenus:  Cordoba  or  Cordova),  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Hispania,  in  the  territoiy  of  the 
TurdnlL  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis 
(guMKfafgwirir),  a  little  below  the  spot  where  the 
navigation  of  the  river  commenced,  at  the  distance 
of  1200  stadia  finom  the  sea.  [Babtis.]  Its  foun- 
dation  was  ascribed  to  Maroellus,  whom  we  find 
making  it  his  head-quarters  in  the  Cdtiberian  War. 
(Strab.  iiL  p.  141 ;  Polyb.  xxxv.  2.)  It  was  occu- 
pied from  the  first  by  a  chosen  mixt  population  of 
Romans  and  natives  of  tiie  surrounding  country ;  and 
it  was  the  first  colony  of  the  Romans  in  those  parts. 
Strabo's  language  implies  that  it  was  a  colony  from 
its  very  foundation,  that  is,  from  ft:  c.  152.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  extensive  and  fisrtile 
district  of  Baeturia,  comprising  the  country  between 
the  Anas  and  the  Baetis,  the  richneM  of  which 
combined  with  its  position  on  a  great  navigable 
river,  and  on  the  great  high  road  connecting  the  £. 
and  N£.  parts  of  the  peninsula  with  the  S.,  to  raise 
it  to  a  position  only  second  to  Gades  as  a  commercial 
city.    (Strab.  I  o.,  and  p.  160  ) 

In  the  great  Civil  War  Cordnba  suflbred  severely 
on  several  occasions,  and  was  at  last  taken  by  Caesar, 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Munda,  when  22,000  of  its 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  b.  c.  45.  (Caes. 
B,  C.  ii  19;  Hut.  BelL  Alex.  49 j  57,  59,  60,  Beil 
Jlitp.  32—34;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  104,  105;  Dion 
Cass.  xUiL  32.) 

Cordnba  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  eomveiUut 
jwridici  of  the  province  of  Baetica,  and  the  usual 
residence  of  the  praetor;  hence  it  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  capital  of  the  province.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  Appian,  Hiep,  65.)  It  bore  the  surname  of 
Patricia  (Plin.  L  c;  Mela,  ii.  6.  §  4),  on  account, 
as  is  said,  of  the  number  of  patricians  who  were 
among  the  colonists;  and,  to  the  present  day,  Cor- 
dova is  so  conspicuous,  even  among  Spanish  cities, 
for  the  pride  of  its  nobles  in  their  "  azure  blood " 
that   the   Great    Captain,   Gonzalo  de    Cordova, 
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used  to  say  that  **  other  towns  might  be  better  to 
live  in,  but  none  was  better  to  be  bom  in."  (Fonlf 
Handbook^  p.  73.)     . 

In  the  annals  of  Roman  literature  Cordnba  is  ooo- 
spicuous  as  the  birthfdace  of  Lucan  and  the  two 
Senecas,  besides  others,  whose  works  justified  the 
epithet  of  **  fiusunda,"  applied  to  it  by  Martial  QEp» 
i.  62.  8):— 

^Duoeque  Senecas,  unicumque  Locannm 
Facnnda  loquitur  Cordnba.* 

(Comp.  ix.  61,  and  the  beautiful  epigram  of  Seneca, 
ap.  Wemsdorf,  Poet  LaL  Mm.  vol  v.  pL  3,  p. 
1364.) 

Numerous  cuius  of  the  dty  are  extant,  bearing  the 
names  of  Corduba,  Patkicia,  and  Coix>hia  Pa- 
TBiciA.  (Florex,  Med.  de  Eap.  voL  i.  p.  373,  vol.  iu 
p.  536;  Mionnet,  voL  L  p.  11,  SuppL  voL  i.  p.  23; 
Sestini,  p.  46;  Eckhd,  vol  L  p.  18.)  There  are 
now  scarcely  any  remains  of  the  Roman  city,  except 
a  ruined  building,  which  the  people  dignify  with  the 
title  of  Seneca's  House.  (Florez,  E^,  Sagr,  v«l.  x. 
]x  132;  Miiiano,  Diccikm.  vol.  iii.  p.  170.)  The 
ci^  is  one  of  Ptolemy's  places  of  recorded  astrono- 
mical observations,  ^ving  14  hrs.  25  min.  for  its 
longest  day,  and  being  distant  31  hrs.  W.  of  Alex- 
andria.  (PtoL]i.4.§ll,viu.4.|4.)      [P.S.] 

CORDYFNE,  GORDYE'NE  (rop8viHft,  Fep- 
Sifi^,  ropSiMua  :  EA,  TopiucSo^  KopSvcuM,  Ki^  - 
9^901,  ropiviiinUf  Cordneni),  a  district  lying  to  the 
E.  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  occupied  bj  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  the  Cabddohi.  (Strab.  xvL  p,747.) 
The  name  Cordyeni,  like  Kvrdktdn^  idiich  more 
or  less  in  modem  times  may  be  said  to  repruwut  it, 
b  simply  a  geographical  expresnon,  signifying  a 
mere  aggr^Ate  of  people  without  pcditioil  union  or 
intercourse. 

The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  it  fint 
during  the  campaign  of  Luoillus,  when,  after  the 
fiJl  of  Tigranocerta,  he  took  up  his  winter-quarters 
in  this  district,  and  reouved  the  submissian  of 
several  of  the  petty  chieftains  who  had  been  for- 
merly subject  to  the  yoke  of  Tigianes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia. (Pint.  iMcmU.  29.)  Under  Pompey  it 
was  annexed  to  the  Roman  prorince  (IKon  Cass, 
xxxvii.  5).  Cordoene  was  one  of  the  five  provincoi 
which  Galerius  wrested  firom  the  Persian  king 
Narses  ;  it  was  afterwards  given  up  to  Chosroes  in 
the  disastrous  negotiation  which  followed  on  the 
retreat  of  Jovian  (Amm.  Marc  xxv.  7;  Le  Bean, 
Bas  Empkre,  vol.  iiL  p.  161).  The  geography  of 
this  wild  mountainous  district  has  been  as  yet  but 
littie  investigated,  and  further  discoveries  have  still 
to  be  made.  But  a  correct  idea  of  it  may  be  formed 
by  considering  it  a  region  of  lofty  temsses,  separated 
by  valleys,  forming  a  series  of  parallel  ranges  of 
mountain  elevations,  the  general  direction  of  which  is 
neariyNNW.andSSE.  (Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol  xL  p 
141 ;  St  Martin,  Mim.  aw  FArmenie,  voL  i.  p.  176; 
Joim.  Geog.  Soe.  voL  xi.  p.  21,  fbIL)      [E.  B.  J.] 

CORDYLE  (KopS^Xn)  or  PORTUS  CHOS- 
DYLE  (Plin.  vi.  4),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
40  or  45  stadia  east  of  Hieron  Oros  or  Yoroa.  (Ar- 
rian,  p.  17 ;  Anon.  p.  13.)  Hamilton  (JZesearcAes, 
^  voL  L  pu  248)  identifies  it  with  Al^  Kdkh,  a 
ruined  fort  <»  a  rocky  pnomontofy,  half-way  bet  ween 
Platana  and  Cape  Toroa:  "  it  possesses  a  small  open 
roadstead,  called  by  the  Turks  a  liiuan  or  port,  to  the 
east  of  the  promontory.**  The  name  occurs  in  the 
Table  in  the  form  Cordlle.  There  appears  to  be  some 
oonfusioD  in  Ptolemy  (v.  6)  abont  this  place.  [G.L.] 
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CORE'SSIA  or  COKESSUS.  [Ceob.] 
CORESSUS.  [Epiiesus;  Messogis.] 
GORFrNiUM  {Kopiplfftoy:  JEth,  Gorfiniensis:  & 
Pdino)f  the  chief  citj  of  the  Peligni,  situated  in  the 
VRllej  of  the  Aternus,  near  the  poiDt  where  that  river 
niddenlj  makes  a  sharp  angle,  and  tarns  finom  a  SE. 
to  a  NE.  course,  which  it  punues  from  thence  to  the 
Adriatic  It  was  distant  7  miles  from  Sulmo^  and 
30  from  Alba  Fucensis  hj  the  Via  Valeria.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Gorfinium  was  from  an  early 
period  the  capital  dij  of  the  Peligni,  and  one  of  the 
chief  towns  in  this  put  of  Italy;  but  no  mention  of 
its  name  b  found  in  history  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Manic  or  Social  War,  b.  c.  90,  when  it  was  selected 
by  the  confederates  to  be  their  common  capital,  and 
the  scat  of  their  government.  It  was  probably  to 
the  importance  of  its  situation  in  a  military  point  of 
view  that  it  was  mainly  indebted  for  this  distinction; 
but  the  allied  nations  seem  to  have  destined  it  to  be 
the  permanent  capital  of  Italy,  and  the  rival  of 
Borne,  as  they  changed  its  name  to  Italica,  and 
adorned  it  with  a  new  and  spacious  forum  and  senate 
house,  and  other  public  buildings  of  a  style  corre- 
sponding to  its  intended  greatness.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
241 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii  16 ;  Died,  xuvii.  Exc.  Phot 
p.  538.)  But  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
the  war  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  new 
capital,  and  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Ae« 
■emia.  (Diod.  Lc,^  539.)  The  fiOe  of  Gorfinium 
after  this  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  probably  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  without  resistance,  and  in 
consequence  did  not  suffer;  fw  we  find  it  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Givil  War  between  Gaesar  and  Pompey, 
B.  a  49,  still  retaining  its  position  as  a  city  of  im- 
portance and  a  strong  fortress.  On  this  account  it 
was  occupied  by  L.  Domitius  with  30  cohorts,  and 
WHS  the  only  place  which  offered  any  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  arms  of  Caesar  during  his  advance 
through  Italy.  Nor  was  it  reduced  by  force,  but  the 
disaffection  which  rapidly  spread  among  his  officers 
compelled  Domitius  to  surrender  after  a  siege  of  only 
seven  days.  (Gaes.  B.  C.  L  15 — 23;  Appian,  B.  C. 
il.  38;  Gic  ad  AtL  viii.  3, 5,  ix.  7;  Suet  Caet.  34; 
Lncan.  ii.  478 — 510.)  From  this  time  we  hear  but 
little  of  Gorfinium;  but  inscriptions  attest  that  it 
continued  to  be  a  flourishing  municipal  town  under 
the  Roman  empre,  and  its  prosperity  is  proved  by 
the  bet  that  its  inhabitants  were  able  to  construct 
two  aqueducts  for  supplying  it  with  water,  both  of 
which  are  m  great  part  hewn  in  the  sdid  rock,  and 
one  of  them  is  carried  through  a  tunnel  nearly  3  miles 
in  length.  (Bomanelli,  vol.  iiL  pp.  149 — 151 ;  Orell. 
luBcr.  3695,  3696;  Moounsen,  Inter.  Neap.  5350, 
foil.)  A  part  of  the  territory  of  Gorfinium  had  been 
portioned  out  to  new  settlers  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  Gracchi:  it  received  a  fineah  body  of  colonists 
under  Augustus,  but  never  assumed  the  title  of  a 
cokxiy,  all  inscriptions  giving  it  that  of  a  municipium 
only.  (LA.  Colon,  pp.  228, 255.)  It  still  appears 
in  the  itineraries  as  a  place  of  importance  (/<m. 
AnL  p.  310;  Tab.  Petit),  and  even  seems  to  have 
been  m  the  fourth  century  regarded  as  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Valeria,  and  the  residence  of  its 
Praeses  or  governor.  (Ughelli,  ap.  Romanelli,  vol.  iii. 
pb  151.)  The  period  of  its  destruction  is  unknown, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  still  in  existence  aa  late  as 
the  tenth  century.  After  that  time  we  find  a  dty 
named  Vahaf  which  appears  to  have  succeeded  to 
the  site  of  G<nrfinium,  but  has  now  also  disappeared, 
though  the  adjoining  valley  is  still  called  LaPianaia 
4i  Valva.    The  site  of  Gorfinium  is  dearly  marked 
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in  the  hnmediate  neighbouriiood  of  PenHtna(A  laigv 
village  about  3  miles  from  Popoli,  and  6  from  M- 
mono) ;  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  dty,  which  are  veiy 
inconsiderable,  and  consist  of  little  more  than  shape- 
less fragments  of  buildings,  are  scattered  round  an 
audent  church  called  Stm  PeUnOf  which  was  at  one 
time  the  cathedral  of  Vaha,  But  the  numerous 
inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  true  site  of  Gorfinium.  The  bridge 
over  the  Aternus,  three  miles  from  the  latter  dty,  is 
mentioned  both  by  Gaesar  and  Strabo,  and  must 
always  have  been  a  military  point  of  the  highest 
importance.  Hence  Domitius  committed  a  capital 
error  in  neglectmg  to  occupy  it  in  sufficient  force 
when  Gaesar  was  advandng  upon  Gorfinium.  (Gaes. 
B.  C.  L  16;  Lucau.  ii.  484—504;  Strab.  v.  p.  242.) 
This  bridge  must  evidoitly  be  the  same,  dose  to 
which  the  modem  town  of  PopoU  has  grown  up; 
this  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  smne  authors 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Gorfinium.  (Gluver.  ItaL  p. 
758;  Romandli,  vol.  ilL  pp.  148 — 156;  Craven's 
Abruzsn,  vol.  ii.  p.  18  )  [E.  H.  B.] 

GORIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  one 
of  the  towns  c^  the  Damnii.  Perhaps,  Craio-fnrd, 
Golonia  [Golomia]  being  Carstairs.       [R.  G.  L.] 

GORIALLUM,  a  town  of  Gallia,  at  the  termina- 
tion oi  a  road,  in  the  TiU)le,  which  begins  at  Gon* 
dato  {Rennes)^  the  chief  town  of  the  Redones.  Go- 
riallum  is  29  Gallic  leagues  from  the  next  station, 
Legedia.  D'Anville  pkices  Goriallum  at  Gourily  the 
name  of  a  small  harbour  in  the  Cotantm^  between 
rocks  under  Cap  de  la  Hogve^  and  at  the  point 
where  the  mainland  projects  furthest  into  the  sea. 
Others  suppose  it  to  be  Cherbourg.  [G.  L.] 

GORIENDI,  in  Irehind,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  betH-een  the  Menapii  and  Brigantes,  i.  e.  in 
the  county  of  Wexford^  or  thereabouts.    [R.  6.  L.] 

GORI'NEA  (Kopii'ra,  Ptol.  v.  13),  a  district  of 
Armenia,  which,  from  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Ptolemy  (l  c),  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake 
of  Vdn.    [Thobpitis.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

G0RI14EUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptdemy 
as  a  town  of  the  Dobuni.  Name  for  name,  and  place 
for  place  Cortn-eum,  C^ireii-cester,  where  Roman 
remains  are  abundant  [R.  G.  L.] 

CORINTHIACUS  ISTHMUS.  [Gobinthus.] 

GORINTHUGUS  SINUS  (Kopu^uusbs,  or 
Kop'u^ws  K6Kiros :  GtUf  of  Lepanto^f  the  gulf 
between  Northern  Greece  or  Hdlas  Proper,  and  the 
Petoponnesus.  It  commenced,  according  to  Strabo 
(viii  p.  335,  seq.),  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Evenus  in 
Aetolia  (some  said  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achel<»is) 
and  the  promontory  Araxus  in  Achaia,  and  extended 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Gorinth.  It  consisted  of  two 
distant  portions,  an  outer  and  an  inner  sea,  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  narrow  strait,  between  the 
promontories  Rhium  and  Antirrhium.  The  inner 
sea,  west  of  these  promontories,  was  called  originally 
the  Grissaean  gulf  (6  Kpuracuos  or  Kpurtuos  ir^wot), 
a  name  which  occurs  as  early  as  in  the  Homeric 
Hynm  to  Apollo  (^Kpltnis  k6\wos  &ir«(pe«v,  431), 
and  was  used  even  by  Thucydides  (i.  107,  ii.  86). 
But  soon  after  the  time  of  the  latter  historian,  the 
G<Hrinthian  gulf  became  the  more  general  designation 
(Xen.  HeU.  iv.  2.  §  9 ;  Polyb.  v.  3  ;  Liv.  xxvL  26, 
xxviii.  7,  8.)  Still  the  more  andent  name  never 
went  entirely  out  of  use.  While  Strabo  calls  the 
whole  sea,  from  the  promontory  of  Araxus  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Gorinth,  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Gorinthian  gulf,  he  gives  to  the  sea  within  the  pro- 
montories of  Rhium  and  Antirrhium  the  specifio 
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desigiution  of  the  Crinaean  golf.  (Startb.  I  e.)  It 
appears  from  Scylax  that  the  latter  sea  was  also 
called  the  Delphian  gulf  (i  AcA^uc^j  K6\wof). 
Pliny,  on  the  contniy,  oooiSnes  the  term  Corin- 
thiacns  Sinus  to  the  inner  sea,  and  gives  the  name 
of  the  Grissaean  gnlf  to  the  bay  near  the  town  of 
Oeanthe,  the  modem  Gtdf  of  Salona.  (Plin.  iv.  2. 
B.  3,  3.  s.  4.)  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
inner  sea  there  were  two  bays,  separated  from  one 
another  hy  the  rocky  promontwy  north  of  the  Isth- 
mns,  the  more  northerly  being  called  the  Alcy- 
onian  sea  (i^  'AXxvovU  hdkcurffd),  and  the  more 
southerly  the  bay  of  Lechaeum.  [See  Corxnthus.] 
In  one  passage  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  336)  we  read 
'*  the  sea  from  Antirrhinm  to  the  Isthmos  is  called 
Alcyonis,  being  a  portion  of  the  Crisaean  gulf;"  but 
the  text  is  evidently  &n]ty,  and  u  not  in  aooordanoe 
with  other  passages  of  Strabo,  in  which  the  name  of 
Alcyonis  is  given  to  the  bay  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  gulf,  beginning  at  Creusa  in  Boeotia  and 
the  promontory  Olmiae  in  the  Corinthia.  (Gomp. 
Stnb.  ix.  pp.  393, 400.)  Hence  in  the  passage  first 
quoted  it  has  been  proposed  with  great  probability 
to  read,  **  the  sea  from  Antirrhinm  to  the  Isthmus 
is  the  Grissaean  gulf;  but  from  the  dty  Greusa  it 
is  called  Alcyonis."  (Groskurd,  German  TroMlation 
ofStrabOt  vol.  ii.  p.  11.) 

Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  336)  that  the  circuit  of  the 
Gorinthian  gulf  from  the  Evenus  to  the  Araxus  is 
2230  stadia.  Pliny  (iv.  4.  s.  6)  makes  tlie  length 
85  miles,  Agathemenis  (i.  4)  720  stadia.  Respect- 
ing the  breadth  of  the  strait  between  Rhium  and 
Antirrhinm,  see  Aciiaia,  p.  13. 

The  Gorinthian  gulf  resembles  a  large  inland 
lake.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  the 
heights  towards  the  west  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
open  sea.  In  beauty  of  scenery  it  surpasses  even 
the  most  picturesque  lakes  of  Switzerland  and 
Northern  Italy.  **  Its  coasts,  broken  into  an  infinite 
variety  of  ouUine  by  the  ever-changing  mixture  of 
bold  promontory,  gentle  slope,  and  cultivated  level, 
are  crowned  on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains  of 
the  most  majestic  forms."  (Leake.)  Sailing  from 
Gorinth  one  sees  in  the  distance,  on  the  left  the 
top  of  Erymanthus,  rising  like  a  colossal  pyramid, 
and  on  the  right  the  lofty  heights  of  Helicon  and 
Parnassus.  (Leake,  Morea^  vol.  iii.  p.  397  ;  Ulrichs, 
ReUen  in  Griechenland^  p.  3 ;  Gurtius,  Pehponnesot^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  7, 404, 422.) 

GORINTHUS  {K6ptyeos:  Eth,  KopMtos-.  Gor- 
tho)f  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Greece. 

I.  Situation. 

Gorinth  stood  upon  the  I&thmns,  which  con- 
nected the  northern  division  of  Greece,  or  Hellas 
Proper,  with  the  Peloponnesus.  On  either  side  of 
the  Isthmus,  which  is  a  rocky  and  sterile  plain, 
rise  the  mountains  of  Northern  Greece  and  Pelopon- 
nesus respectively.  The  mountains  to  the  north  of 
the  Isthmus,  which  bore  the  name  of  Geraneia,  ex- 
tend across  the  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea.  There 
are  only  three  passes  through  them,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated,  being  the  shortest  road  between 
Gorinth  and  Megara,  is  upon  the  shore  of  the  Sa- 
ronic  Gulf,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  Scironian 
rocks.  A  more  particular  account  of  the  Gera- 
neian  mountains  is  given  under  Megara,  to  which 
they  more  properly  belong.  [Meoara.]  The 
mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Isthmus  were  called 
the  Oneian  ridge,  from  their  resemblance  to  an 
vss's  back  (rd  'OreiOK,  Thac.  ir.  44 ;  Xen.  HelL 
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▼i.  5.  §  51;  ra  'Qycio,  Strab.  viiL  p.  380.)*  Th^ 
did  not,  however,  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Isthmus.  The  lofty  rock,  which  formed  the  dtadel 
of  Corinth,  and  which  was  hence  called  the  Aero- 
oorinthns,  is  properly  an  ofRihoot  of  the  Oneian 
ridge,  but  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  imvine, 
and  seen  from  the  north  appears  to  be  an  isolated 
mountain.  The  Oneian  ridge  extends  eastwards  as 
farastheSaronicGulf.  Westward,  the  Acrocorinthns 
does  not  reach  the  bea;  but  there  is  a  narrow  level 
space  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  sea. 
This  level  space  was  protected  by  the  two  long  walls 
connecting  the  city  with  its  port  town  Lechaeum: 
while  eastward  of  the  city  there  were  only  two 
passes,  through  which  an  invading  force  ooold  pene- 
trate, one  through  the  ravine,  which  separated  the 
Acrocorinthus  and  the  Oneian  mountains  (Pol.  iL 
52),  and  the  other  along  the  shore  at  Cenchreae. 
(Xen.  Beil  vi.  5.  §  51.)  Thus  Gorinth  completely 
commanded  the  three  passes, which  alone  led'from  tfaie 
Isthmus  to  the  Peloponnesus,  the  one  upon  the 
shore  of  the  Gorinthian  Gulf  being  occupied  by  the 
Long  Walls,  the  one  through  the  ravine  between  the 
Acrocorinthus  and  the  Oneian  mountains  being 
under  the  veiy  fortifications  of  the  dtadd,  and  the 
third  upon  the  Saronic  Gulf,  being  under  the  walk 
of  Genchrcae.  From  its  position,  Gorinth  was  called 
by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  one  of  the  fetten  of 
Greece;  the  other  two  being  Ghalds  in  Euboea.  and 
Demetrias  in  Thessaly.  (Pol.  xvii.  1 1 ;  Lit.  xxxiL 
37.) 

The  Gorinthia  {9i  KopivOia)^  or  territory  of  Co- 
rinth, was  not  fertile  (xc^pof  S'  fax*''  <>^  *9yfe9 
ffipUpa^  dWh  ffKoXidp  TC  koI  rpaxcioy,  Strab.  viix. 
p.  382).  Neither  the  rocky  sides  of  the  Gera- 
neian  and  Oneian  mountains,  nor  Uie  stony  and 
sandy  plain  of  the  Isthmus,  were  suitable  for 
com.  The  only  arable  land  in  the  territcwy  of  any 
extent  is  the  plain  upon  the  coast,  ly:ng  between 
Gorinth  and  Sicyon,  and  bel<Niging  to  these  twt> 
cities.  The  fertility  of  this  plain  is  praised  in  the 
highest  terms  by  the  ancient  writers  (ager  nobilis- 
shnae  fertilitatis,  Li  v.  xxvii.  31):  and  such  was  iu 
value,  that  to  possess  "  what  lies  between  Gorinth 
and  Sicyon"  became  a  proverbial  expressiui  for 
great  wealth.  (Athen.  v.  p.  219,  a.)  It  must  not, 
however,  be  inferred  from  these  and  similar  expres- 
sions, that  this  plain  surpassed  in  fertility  every 
other  district  in  PeloponnoHUs;  but  its  proximity  to 
the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Gorinth  greatly  en- 
hanced its  value;  mm!  hence  an  estate  in  this  plain 
produced  a  much  larger  revenue  than  <Ae  of  a  similar 
size  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  It 
was  watered  by  the  mountun  torrents  coming  from 
Nemea  and  Gleonae;  and  it  finished  GorinSi  and 
its  port  towns  with  fimit  and  vegetables,  but  coold 
not  have  yielded  any  Urge  supply  of  com.  Of  the 
other  products  of  the  Gorinthia  scarcely  any  mention 
is  made;  its  wine  was  very  bad  (6  KopMtos  eh^ot 
fioffotfUTfihs  ^(TTi,  Athen.  i.  p.  30,  f.). 

Shut  in  withm  this  narrow  territoiy  by  the 
mountain  barrierB  towards  the  north  and  the  so*it]i, 
and  unable  to  obtain  from  the  soil  a  sufficient  supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  lifia,  the  inhabitants  were  natu- 
rally led  to  try  their  fortune  on  the  sea,  to  which 
their  situation  inyited  them.     Gorinth  was  destinei 


*  Strabo  in  this  passage  confounds  the 
with  the  Geraneui,  and  erroneously  repnescnts  the 
former  as  extending  as  fiir  as  Boeotia  and  CithacroB. 
(Gurtius,  Pe^f^poimBSos,  vol.  L  p.  S5.) 
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hy  natnM  to  be  a  fipreat  maritime  power.  Stimding 
upon  a  narrow  uthmus  between  two  important  soaSf 
at  A  time  when  all  navigation  was  performed  by 
ooasUiig  vesaeb,  and  it  was  difficult  aiid  dangeroos 
to  convey  goods  ronnd  the  Peloponnesus,  Corinth 
became  the  highway  of  ancient  commerce.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  position  it  formed  by  fu  the  most 
direct  communication  between  the  two  ]Nrincipal 
Grecian  seas,  uniting  the  lonixm  and  Siciliau  seas 
on  the  one  hand,  with  tlio  Aegaean,  tlie  Hellespont, 
and  the  Poiitus  on  the  other.  It  thus  became  the 
emporium  of  the  trade  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  The  position  of  Corinth  is  well  described 
by  Cicero  (de  Leg,  Agr.  ii.  32) : — "  Erat  posita  in 
angustiis  atque  in  &ucibus  Graeciae  sic,  ut  terr& 
tlaustra  locorum  teneret,  et  duo  inaria,  maxime 
naiispifcioni  diversa,  paene  oonjungeret,  quum  per- 
tenui  ^nrimine  separentur."  Het;ce  also  Euripides 
(Troad.  1097)  describes  Corinth,  as  Hlwopov  Kopv- 
^Ay  "JaQfuoVy  A*ik  vvKas  n4\owos  Ixoviriv  ISpoi ; 
and  Horace  (Carm^L.7)  speaks  of  ^^bimaria  Co- 
rinthi  moenia." 

II.  HisTO«x« 

The  favourable  pontion  of  Cornftib  for  commerce 
could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  ef  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  had  settlements  on  other  p«rtB  of  the 
Grecian  coast  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
Phoenician  colony  at  an  early  period  took  pones- 
sion  oi  the  Acrocorinthus.  If  there  were  no  other 
evidence  for  this  fact,  it  would  have  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  Oriental  character  of  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  in  this  city,  of  which  a  further  account  is 
given  below.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  recollection 
of  the  early  Phoenician  settlement  was  perpetuated 
by  the  Corinthian  mountain  called  Phoenicaeum 
(^o:Wi(aioy,  Ephor.  ap.  SUph.  B.  s.  v.),  and  by  the 
worship  of  the  Phoenician  Athena  {^otvUeri  ^  'AO^va 
4if  KopiK^fr,  Tzetzes,  ad  Lgcophr.  658.) 

Thucydldes  mentions  (iv.  42)  Aeolians  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Corinth  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian 
invasion;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lonians 
also  formed  a  considerable  part  rf  the  popukdon  in 
the  earliest  times,  since  lonians  were  in  possession 
of  the  coasts  on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  on 
the  Isthmus  itself  was  the  most  revered  seat  of 
Poseidon,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Ionic  race.    Still  the 
earliest  rulers  of  Corinth  are  uniformly  represented 
as  Aeolians.    The  founder  of  this  dynasty  was  Sisy- 
phus, whose  cunning  and  love  of  gain  may  typify  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  early  maritime  popu- 
lation, who  overreached  the  simple  inhabitants  of 
the  interior.    Under  the  sway  of  Ssyphus  and  his 
descendants  Corinth  became  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  cities  in  Greece.  Sisyphus  had  two  sons, 
Glaucus  and  Omytion.    From  Glaucns  sprang  the 
celebrated  hero  Bellerophon,  who  was  worshipped 
with  heroic  honours  at  Corinth,  and  whose  expldts 
were  a  favouiite  subject  among  the  Corinthians 
down  to  the  latest  times.    Hence  we  constantiy  find 
upon  the  coins  of  Corinth  and  her  colonies  the 
figure  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  which  Belle- 
Tophoo  caught  at  the  fountain  of  Peirene  on  the 
Acrocorinthus.      Belleroph(m,   as   is  well    known, 
settled  in  Lycia ;  and  the  descendants  of  Omytion 
(continued  to  rule  at  Corinth  till  the  overthrow  of 
tbe  Sisyphid  dynasty  by  the  conquering  Dorians. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  the  dty  was  Ef^yra 
(*£^^/>i}).  At  what  time  it  exchanged  tins  name 
fot  that  of  Corinth  is  unknown.  MtiUer,  relying 
ofoo  a  passage  of  VeUeius  Paterculns  (i  3)  sup- 
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poses  that  it  rooeived  the  name  of  Corinth  upon 
occasion  of  the  Dorian  conquest;  but  Homer  uses  :^ 
both  names  indiscriminately.  ('E^^piy,  It  vi.  152, 
:«I0;  kopii^o$,ir.  07 u,  xiu.  664.)  According  to  the 
Corinthians  themselves  Corinthus,  from  whom  the 
city  derived  its  name,  was  a  son  of  2>us ;  but  the 
epic  poet  Eumelus,  one  of  the  Corinthian  Raochiadae, 
gave  a  less  exalted  origin  to  the  eponymous  hero. 
This  poet  carried  up  the  liistory  of  his  native  place 
to  a  still  earlier  period  than  the  rule  of  the  Sisy- 
phids.  Acc<Niding  to  the  legend,  related  by  him, 
the  gods  Poseidon  and  Helios  (the  Sun)  con- 
tended for  the  possession  of  the  Corinthian  land. 
By  the  award  of  Briareos  Poseidtni  obtained  the 
Isthmcis ;  and  Helios  the  mck,  afterwards  called  the 
Acroc(xinthu8,  and  then  Ephyra,  from  Ephyra,  a 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  the  primitive 
inhabitant  of  the  country.  Helios  had  two  sons 
Ae^tes  and  Aloeus :  to  the  former  he  gave  Ephyra, 
to  the  latter  Asopia  (Sicyon).  Aeetes,  going  to 
Colchis,  left  his  country  under  the  government  of 
Bunas,  aspn  of  Hermes;  upon  whose  death  Epopeus, 
the  son  of  Aloeus,  obtained  Ephyra  as  well  as  Asopia. 
Marathon,  the  son  of  Epopeus,  who  had  left  the 
country  during  his  lifetime,  returned  at  his  death, 
and  divided  his  territory  between  his  sons  Corinthus 
and  Sicyon,  from  whom  the  two  towns  obtained  their 
names.  Corinthus  dying  without  children,  the 
Corinthians  invited  Medea  from  lolcos,  as  the 
daughter  of  AeStes ;  and  thus  her  husband  Jason 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Corinth.  Medea  after- 
wards returned  to  lolcos,  leaving  the  throne  to 
Sis^^us,  with  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  in 
love,  f  Pans.  L  1.  §  2,  i.  3.  §  10 ;  Schol.  ad  Find, 
01.  xiiL  74.)  Upon  this  legend  Mr.  Grote  justiy 
remarks,  that  "  the  incidents  in  it  are  imagined  and 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  supremacy  of  Medea; 
the  emigratiou  of  Aeetes,  and  the  conditions*  under 
which  he  tramferred  his  sceptre  being  so  laid  out 
as  to  confiBr  upon  Medea  an  hereditary  title  to  the 
throne.  ....  We  may  consider  the  legend  of  Medea 
as  having  been  originally  quite  independent  of  that 
of  Sisyphus,  but  fitlad  on  to  it,  in  seeming  chrono- 
logical sequence,  so  aa  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  those 
Aeolids  of  Corinth  who  passed  for  his  descendants." 
(^Hist.  ofGreece^  vol.  1.  p.  165,  seq.) 

The  first  reaUy  histoiical  fact  in  the  history  of 
Corinth  is  its  conquest  by  the  Dorians.  It  is  said 
that  this  conquest  was  not  effected  till  the  gene- 
ration after  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae  into  Pelo" 
ponnesus.  When  the  Heracleidae  were  on  the  point 
of  crossing  over  from  Naupactus,  Hippotes,  also  a 
descendant  of  Hercules,  but  not  through  Hyllus, 
slew  the  prophet  Camus,  in  consequence  rf  which 
he  was  buushed  for  ten  years,  and  not  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  enterprise.  His  son  Aletes,  who 
derivexl  his  name  from  his  long  wanderings,  was 
afterwards  the  leader  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  of 
Corinth,  and  the  first  Dorian  king  of  the  city. 
(Pans.  ii.  4.  §  3.)  It  appeara  from  the  account  of 
Thucydides  (iv.  42)  that  the  Dorian  invaders  took 
possesion  of  the  hill  called  Solygeius,  near  the 
Saronic  gulf,  from  wh^^  they  carried  on  war  against 
tbe  Aeolian  inhabitants  of  Corinth  till  th^  reduced 
the  city. 

The  Dorians,  though  the  ruling  dasi,  appear  to 
have  fbnned  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Corinth.  The  non  Dorian  inhabitants 
must  have  hem  admitted  at  an  early  period  to  the 
citizenship ;  since  we  find  mention  of  dght  Co- 
rinthjan  tribes  (n^o  hmit^  Phot.,  Saidas),  whonas 
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three  was  the  standArd  number  in  all  pordj  Doric 
states.  It  was  imposrible  to  preserve  in  a  dty  like 
Corinth  the  regular  Doric  institntioos ;  since  the 
Wealth  acqoired  by  ooounerue  greatly  exceeded  the 
valne  of  landed  property,  and  necessarily  oonfierred 
npon  its  possessorsi  even  though  not  Dorians,  great 
influence  and  power.  Aletes  and  his  descendants 
held  the  xxjyal  power  for  12  geoentioas.  Their 
names  and  the  length  of  their  reign  are  thns  given: 

Yeun. 
Aletes  .        «.        •    reigned     38 

Uion  -        .        .         ^  38 

Agelas  -        -        -         »  37 

P^mnis       .        .        .        y,  35 

Bacchls        -        -        -         „  35 

Agelas  .        .        .        „  30 

Endemns      -        -        *-        »y  25 

Aristodemes  ■*        ■*        »  ^^ 

Agemon        .        -        .        „  16 

Alexander    -        -        -         „  85 

Telestes        .        .        .         „  12 

Automenes   -         -        -         ..  1 
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Fansanias  speaks  as  if  Prymnis  was  the  last 
descendant  of  Aletes,  and  Baochis,  the  founder  of  a 
new,  though  still  an  Heradeid  dynasty;  but  Diodonis 
describes  all  these  kings  as  descendants  of  Aletes, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  of  Bacchls,  his 
successors  took  the  name  of  Bacchidae  in  place  of 
that  of  Aletiadae  or  Heradeidae.  After  Automenes 
had  reigned  one  year,  the  Baochiad  fiunily,  amounting 
to  about  200  persons,  determined  to  aboUsh  royalty, 
and  to  elect  out  of  their  own  number  an  annual 
Piytanis.  The  Bscchiad  oligarchy  had  possession 
of  the  government  for  90  years,  until  it  was  over- 
throwA  by  Gypselns,  with  the  help  of  the  lower 
classes,  in  b.  o.  657.  (Diod.  vi.  fragm.  6,  p.  635, 
Wess. ;  Paus.  ii.  4.  §  4 ;  Herod.  ▼.  92.)  Stnbo 
says  (viii.  p.  378)  that  the  Bacchiad  digarcfay 
lasted  nearly  200  years ;  but  he  probably  included 
within  this  period  a  portion  of  the  time  that  the 
Bacchiads  possessed  the  royal  power.  The  Bac- 
chiads,  after  thdr  deposition  by  Gypsdus,  were  for 
the  most  part  driven  into  exile,  and  are  said  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  difierent  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  in 
Italy.  (Plut.  Lgmnd.  I ;  Liv.  i.  34.) 

According  to  the  mythical  chronology  the  return 
of  the  Heradeidae  took  pUce  in  b.  o.  1 104.  As  the 
Dorian  conquest  of  Corinth  was  placed  one  generation 
(30  years)  after  this  event,  the  reign  of  Aletes  com- 
nienoed  B.C.  1074.  His  family  therefore  reigned 
from  B.  c.  1074  to  747 ;  and  the  Bacchiad  oligardiy 
lasted  from  b.  c.  747  to  657. 

Under  the  Bacchiadae  the  Corinthians  wore  dis- 
tinguished by  great  commerdal  enterprise.  They 
traded  chiefly  with  the  western  port  of  Greece;  since 
the  eastern  sea  was  the  domain  of  the  Aeginetans. 
The  sea,  formerly  called  the  Criasaeau  from  the 
town  of  Crissa,  was  now  named  the  Corinthian  tifter 
tliem;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  strait  which  led 
into  the  western  waters,  they  founded  Molycria  op- 
posite the  prunontory  of  Rhium  (Thnc.  iii.  102.) 
It  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Bacchiadae  that  the 
important  colonies  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra  were 
founded  by  the  Corintliians  (b.  a  734),  and  that  a 
navy  of  ships  of  war  was  created  for  the  first  time 
in  Greece;  for  we  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Thucydides  that  triremes  were  first  built  at  Corinth. 
(Tbuc  L 13.)  The  prosperity  of  Corinth  sufiered  no 
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dimlmiftion  from  the  revolution,  wludi  made  Cypsdns 
despot  or  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Both  this  prince  and 
his  son  Periander,  who  succeeded  him,  were  distin- 
guished by  the  vigour  of  their  administntian  and  by 
tiidr  patronage  of  oommeroe  and  the  fine  arts. 
Following  the  plans  of  colonisation,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  the  Bacchiadae,  they  planted  nii- 
menms  cdonies  upon  the  western  shores  of  Greece, 
by  means  of  vdiich  they  exerdsed  a  sovereign  power 
in  these  seas.  Ambracia,  Anactorimn,  Leocas, 
Apdlonia  and  other  important  colonies,  were  founded 
by  Cypselus  or  his  son.  Corcyra,  which  had  thrown 
off  the  supremacy  of  Coring,  and  whose  navy  had 
defeated  tiiat  of  the  mother  country  in  b.  c.  665, 
was  reduced  to  subjection  again  in  the  reign  of 
Periander.  It  has  been  noticed  by  MflUer  that  all 
these  colonies  were  sent  out  from  the  hari>oar  of 
Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian  gulf;  and  that  the  only 
colony  despatched  from  the  harbour  of  Cenchreae  en 
the  Saronic  gulf  was  the  one  which  founded  Potidaca, 
on  the  coast  of  Chalddice  in  Macedonia.  (Mfiller, 
Dor,  i.  6.  §  7.) 

Cypsdus  rdgncd  30  years  (b.  c  657 — 627),  and 
Periander  44  yeara  (b.  a  627— 583).  For  the  his- 
tory of  those  tyrants  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Diet  o/Biogr.  s.  w.  Periander  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Psammetichns,  who  reigned  only  three 
years.  He  was  without  doubt  overthrown  by  the 
Spartans,  who  put  down  so  many  of  the 
despots  about  Uiis  period.  The  government 
blished  at  Corinth,  under  the  ausjnces  of  Sparta, ' 
again  aristocratical,  but  apparently  of  a  less  exdnsive 
character  than  that  of  the  hereditary  oligardiy  of 
the  Bacchiadae.  The  gerusia  was  probably  composed 
of  certain  noble  families,  such  as  the  Oligaethidae 
mentioned  by  Pindar,  whom  he  describes  as  thcos 
SfAtpof  iurroh,  (Pind.  OL  xiii.  2.  133.)  From  the 
time  of  the  deposition  of  Psammetichns  Corinth  be- 
came an  ally  of  Sparta,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  influential  memben  of  the  Peloponnesian  coitfo- 
dera^.  At  an  early  period  the  Corinthians  were  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians.  They  refused 
to  assist  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  in  restoring 
Hippias  to  Athens,  and  they  lent  the  Athenians  20 
ships  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Aegina  (Herod. 
V.  92;  Thuc.  i.  41);  but  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Athenian  power  after  the  Pereian  war  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Corinth;  and  the  accession  of  M^ara  to 
the  Athenian  alliance  was  speedily  followed  by  open 
hoBtilities  between  the  two  states.  The  Corinthniis 
marched  into  the  territory  of  M^ara,  but  were  there 
defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Athenian  commander, 
Myronides,  B.C.  457.  (Thuc.  L  103 — 106)  Peac« 
was  shortly  afterwards  concluded;  but  the  enmitj 
which  the  Corintliians  felt  against  the  Athenians 
was  still  further  increased  by  the  assistanoe  which 
the  latter  aflbrded  to  the  Corcyraeans  in  thdr  quarrel 
with  Corinth.  This  step  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for  the  Corinthians  now- 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  persuade  Sparta  and 
the  other  Peloponnesian  states  to  declare  waragaiiHt 
Athens. 

In  the  Pdoponnesian  war  the  Corinthians  at  first 
furnished  the  greaterpart  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet. 
Throughout  the  whole  war  their  enmity  against  the 
Athoiians  continued  unabated ;  and  when  theSpartans 
conduded  with  the  latter  in  b.  a  421  the  peace^ 
usually  called  the  peace  of  Nicias,  the  CorinUiians 
refused  to  be  parties  to  it,  and  were  so  indignant 
with  Sparta,  that  they  endeavoured  to  form  a  new 
Peloponnesian  league  with  Argos,  KUntineia  and 
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Elis.  (Thac  ▼.  17,  seq.)  But  their  anger  against 
Spurta  sooD  cooled  down  (Thnc  v.  48);  and  shortly 
afterwards  they  returned  to  the  Spartan  alliance,  to 
which  thej  remained  faithfal  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  When  Athens  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Spartans  after  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  the  Co- 
rinthians and  Boeotians  urged  them  to  raze  the  city 
to  the  ground.    (Xen.  Hell  ii.  2.  §  19.) 

But  after  Athens  had  been  effectually  humbled, 
and  Sparta  began  to  exercise  sovereign^  over  the 
rest  of  Greece,  the  Corinthians  and  other  Grecian 
states  came  to  be  jealous  of  her  increasing  power. 
Tithraustes,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  detennined  to 
avail  himself  of  this  jealousy,  in  order  to  stir  up 
a  war  in  Greece  against  the  Spartans,  and  thus 
compel  them  to  recall  Agesilaus  from  his  victorious 
career  in  Asia.  Accordingly  he  sent  over  Timocrates, 
the  Rhodian,  to  Greece  with  the  sum  of  50  talents, 
which  he  was  to  distribute  among  the  leading  men 
in  the  Grecian  states,  and  thus  excite  a  war  against 
Sparta,  b.c.  395.  (Xen.  HelL  iii.  5.  §  2.)  Timocrates 
had  no  difficulty  in  executing  his  commission ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Corinthians  united  with  their 
old  enemies  the  Athenians  as  well  as  with  tlie  Boeo- 
tians and  Argives  in  declaring  war  against  Persia. 
Deputies  from  these  states  met  at  Corinth  to  take 
measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  which  was 
hence  called  the  Corinthian  war.  In  the  following 
year,  b.  c.  394,  a  battle  was  fought  near  Corinth 
between  the  allied  Greeks  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
in  which  the  latter  gained  the  victory  (Xen.  Heil. 
iv.  2.  §  9,  seq.)  Later  in  the  same  year  the  Co- 
rinthians fought  a  second  battle  along  with  the  other 
allies  at  Coroneia  in  Boeotia,  whither  they  had 
nuurched  to  oppose  Agesilaus,  who  had  been  recalled 
from  Asia  by  the  Persians,  and  was  now  on  his 
march  homewards.  The  Spartans  again  gained  tiie 
victory,  but  not  without  much  loss  on  thdr  own 
side.     (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  3.  §  15,  seq.,  Ages,  ii.  9.  seq.) 

In  B.C.  393  and  392  the  war  was  carried  on  in 
the  Corinthian  territory,  the  Spartans  being  posted 
at  Sicym  and  the  allies  maintaining  a  line  across  the 
Isthmus  from  Lechaeum  to  Cenchreae,  with  Corinth 
as  the  centre.  A  great  part  of  the  fertile  plain  be- 
tween Stcyon  and  Corinth  belonged  to  the  latter  state ; 
and  the  Corinthian  proprietors  suffered  so  much  from 
the  devastati<»  of  their  lands,  that  many  of  them  be- 
came anxious  to  renew  their  old  alliance  with  Sparta. 
A  large  number  of  the  other  Corinthians  participated 
in  these  feelings,  and  the  leading  men  in  the  govern- 
ment, who  were  violently  opposed  to  Sparta,  became 
80  alarmed  at  the  wide-sprcsd  disaffection  among  the 
citizens,  that  they  introduced  a  body  of  Argives  into 
the  city  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the 
Kacleia,  and  massacred  numben  of  the  opposite  party 
in  tlie  market-place  and  in  the  theatre.  The  govern- 
ment, being  now  dependent  upon  Argos,  formed  a 
close  union  with  this  state,  and  is  said  to  have  even 
incorporated  their  Corinthiai  territory  with  that  of 
Argoe,  and  to  have  given  the  name  of  Argoe  to  their 
own  dty.  But  the  opposition  party  at  Corinth,  which 
was  still  numerous,  contrived  to  admit  Praxitas,  the 
Lacedaemonian  commander  at  Scyon,  within  the  long 
walls  which  connected  Corinth  with  Lechaeum.  In 
the  space  between  the  walls,  which  was  of  consider- 
able breadth,  and  about  1^  mile  in  length,  a  battle 
took  place  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Co- 
rinthians, who  had  marched  out  of  the  city  to  dis- 
lodge theoL  The  Corinthians,  however,  were  defeated, 
and  this  victory  was  followed  by  the  demolition  of  a 
cooaklerable  part  of  the  long  waUs  by  Praxitas.  The 
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Lacedaemonians  now  marched  across  the  Isthmus^ 
and  captured  Sidus  and  Crcxnmyon.  These  events 
happened  in  B.C.  392.  (Xen.  HeU.  iv.  4.  §  1,  seq.) 

The  Athenians,  feeling  that  thSir  own  city  was  no 
longer  secure  from  an  attack  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
marched  to  Corinth  in  the  following  year  (B.a  391), 
and  repaired  the  long  walls  between  Corinth  and 
Lechaeum;  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer 
AgesiUus  and  Teleutias  not  <»ily  retook  the  long 
walls,  but  also  captured  Lechaeum,  which  was  now 
garrisoned  by  Lacedaemonian  troops.  (Xen.iTe/l.iv. 
^'  §§  l^v  19;  T^od.  xiv.  86,  who  erroneously  pkces 
the  capture  of  Lechaeum  in  the  preceding  year;  see 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ix.  p.  471,  seq.)  These 
successes,  however,  of  the  Lacedaem<Miians  were 
checked  by  the  destruction  in  the  next  year  (b.c. 
390)  of  one  of  their  morae  by  Iphicrates,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  with  his  peltasts  or  light-armed  troops. 
Shortly  afterwards  Agesilaus  marched  back  to  Sparta; 
whereupon  Iphicrates  retook  Crommyon,  Sidus, 
Peiraeum  and  OenoS,  which  had  been  garrisoned  by 
Lacedaemonian  troops.  (Xen.  Bell.  iv.  5.  §  1,  seq.) 
The  Corinthians  appear  to  have  suffered  little  fr(»n 
this  time  to  the  end  of  the  war,  which  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  b.c. 
387.  The  effect  of  this  peace  was  the  restoration  of 
Corinth  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance:  for  as  soon 
as  it  was  concluded,  Agesilaus  compelled  the  Aleves 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  city,  and  the  Co- 
rinthians to  restore  the  exiles  who  had  been  in  favour 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Those  Corinthians  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  massacre  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  the  festival  of  the  Eucleia  fled  from  Co- 
rinth, and  took  refuge,  partly  at  Argos,  and  partly 
at  Athens.  (Xen.  BelL  v.  L  §  34;  DeoL  c.  Zepf. 
p.  473  ) 

In  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  which 
soon  afterwards  broke  out.  the  Corinthians  remained 
faithful  to  the  latter;  but  having  suffered  much  from 
the  war,  they  at  length  obtained  permission  from 
Sparta  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  The- 
bans.  (Xen.  HelL  vii.  4.  §  6,  seq.)  In  the  swilsequenk 
events  of  Grecian  history  down  t»^  the  Macedonian 
period,  Corintli  took  little  part  The  government 
continued  to  be  oligarchical;  and  the  attempt  of 
Timophanes  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Corinth  was 
frustrated  by  his  murder  by  liis  own  brother  Timo- 
leon,  B.C.  344.  (Diod.  xvi.  65;  Plut,  Titn.  4; 
Cornel  Nep.  Tim.  1 ;  Aristot.  Polit.  v.  5.  §  9.) 
From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  Cminth 
was  held  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  who  always  kept  a 
strong  garrison  in  the  important  fortress  of  the  Acro- 
corinthus.  In  b.c.  243  it  was  surprised  by  Aratus, 
delivered  from  the  garrison  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and 
annexed  to  the  Achaean  league.  (Pol.  ii.  43.)  But 
in  B.C.  223  Corinth  was  surrendered  by  the  Achaeans 
to  Antigonus  Doson,  in  order  to  secure  his  support 
against  the  Aetolians  and  Cleomenes.  (Pol.  ii.  52, 
54)  It  continued  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Antigonus  Doson;  but  after  the  defeat  of 
this  monareh  at  the  battle  of  Cynosoephalae,  b.c. 
196,  C<irinth  was  declared  fiiee  by  the  Romans,  and 
was  again  united  to  the  Achaean  league.  The  Acro- 
corinthns,  however,  as  well  as  Chalcis  and  Deme- 
trias,  which  were  regarded  as  the  three  fortresses  of 
Greece,  were  occupied  by  Roman  garrisons.  (Pol. 
zviii.  28,  29;  Liv.  xxxiii.  31.) 

When  the  Achaeans  were  mad  enough  to  enter 
into  a  contest  with  Rome,  Corinth  was  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Achaean  league,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  Roman  ambassadors  were  maltreated,  who 
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had  been  sent  to  the  League  with  the  ultunatiim  of 
the  senate.  The  Achaean  tiroope  were  at  once  de- 
feated, and  L.  Muramios  entered  Corinth  unopposed. 
The  vengeance  which  he  took  npon  the  unhappj  city 
was  fearful.  All  the  males  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves.  Corinth 
was  the  richest  dtj  in  Greece,  and  aboanded  in 
statues,  paintings,  and  other  works  of  arL  The  most 
valuable  woi-ks  oJP  art  were  carried  to  Rome;  and 
after  it  had  been  pillaged  bj  the  Roman  soldiers,  it 
was  at  a  given  signal  set  on  fire;  and  tlins  was  ex- 
tinguished what  Cicero  calls  the  lumen  totius 
Graecias  (b.o.  146).  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381 ;  Pol.  xl. 
7;  Pans.  u.  1.  §  2,  vu.  16.  §  7;  Liv.  EpiL  52; 
Flor.  iL  16;  Oros.  v.  3;  Veil.  Pat.  L  13;  Cic.  |7ro 
Xe^.  Man,  5.) 

Corinth  remained  in  ruins  f<Mr  a  centnrj.  The  site 
on  whicli  it  had  stood  was  devoted  to  the  gods,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  be  inhabited  (Macrob.  SaL  iii.  9); 
a  portion  of  its  territory  was  given  to  tlie  Sicyonians, 
who  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  Isthmian 
games  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381) ;  the  remainder  became 
part  of  the  ager  publicus,  and  was  consequently  in- 
cluded in  the  voctigalia  of  the  Roman  people.  (Lex 
Thoria,  c  50;  Cic.  ie  Leg,  Agr.  I  2,  ii.  19.)  The 
greater  part  of  its  commerce  passed  over  to  Delos. 
In  B.C.  46  Julius  Caesar  determined  to  rebuild  Co- 
rinth, and  sent  a  numerous  colony  thither,  consisting 
of  his  veterans  and  freedmen.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381 ; 
Pans.  iL  1.  §  2;  Pint  Goes.  57  i  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
50;  Died.  Excerpt,  p.  591,  Wess.;  Plin.  iv.  4.s.  5.) 
Henceforth  it  was  called  on  coins  and  inscriptions 

GOLOmA  IVUA  CORINTH VS,   alsO  LAYS  IVU    GO- 

Rurr.,  and  c.  i.  o.  a.,  i.  e.,  Colonia  Julia  Corinthus 
Augusta.  The  colonists  were  called  CorinthiensM, 
and  not  Corinthii,  as  the  ancient  inhabitants  had 
been  named.  (Festus,  p.  60,  ed.  Miiller.)  It  soon 
rose  again  to  be  a  prosperous  and  populous  city;  and 
when  St.  Paul  visited  it  about  100  years  after  it  had 
been  rebuilt  by  the  colony  of  Julias  Caesar,  it  was . 
the  residence  of  Junius  Gallio,  the  proconsul  of 
Achaia.  {Acta  Apost,  xviii.  12.)  St.  Paul  founded 
here  a  flourishing  Christian  church,  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed two  of  his  epistles.  When  it  was  visited  by 
Pausanias  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
it  contained  numerous  public  buildings,  of  which  he 
has  given  us  an  account;  and  at  a  still  later  period 
it  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Acliaia.  (Uterocl. 
p.  646;  Bockh,  Inscr,  Grace,  no.  1086.) 

III.  Art,  Literaturb,  Charactxr,  &c 

It  has  been  already  rotioed  that  Corinth  was  one 
of  the  earliest  scats  of  Grecian  art.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
382.)  It  was  in  this  city  that  painting  was  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Ardicas,  Cleophantus,  and 
Cleanthes  (Plin.  xxxv.  5),  and  at  the  time  of  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Romans  it  possessed  some  of  the  finest 
paintings  in  Greece.  Among  these  was  the  celebrated 
picture  rf  Dionysus  by  Aristeides  of  Thebes,  for 
which  Attains  offered  the  sum  of  600,000  sesterces, 
and  which  was  afterwards  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381 ;  Plin.  xxxv. 
8.)  The  numerous  splendid  temples  which  the 
wealth  of  the  Corinthians  enabled  them  to  erect  gave 
an  impulse  to  architecture;  and  the  most  elaborate 
order  of  architecture  was,  as  is  well  known,  named 
after  them.  Statuaiy  also  flourished  at  Corinth, 
which  was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  works  in 
bronze;  and  the  name  of  Aet  CorinthiiKuinwaa  given 
to  the  finest  kind  of  bnmze.  (See  DicL  of  Ant.  ^,  25, 
2nd  ed.)     One  of  the  earlier  works  of  Corinthian 
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art,  which  retained  its  celebrity  in  later  times, 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselos,  made  of  codar  wood 
and  adorned  with  figures.  It  was  dedicated  at 
Olympia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias,  who  has 
given  a  minute  description  of  it  (v.  17,  seq.).  The 
Corinthian  vases  of  terra  ootta  were  among  the  finest 
in  Greece;  and  such  was  their  beauty,  that  all  the 
cemeteries  of  the  city  were  ransacked  by  the  colo- 
nists of  Julius  Caesar,  who  sent  them  to  Rome, 
where  they  fetched  enormous  prices.  (Strab.  viii^ 
p.  381.) 

In  tlie  time  of  Periander  poetiy  likewise  flouriabed 
at  Corinth.  It  was  here  that  Aritni  introduced  those 
imjKOvements  into  the  dithyramb,  which  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  its  inventor,  and  which  led  Pindar 
to  speak  of  Corinth  as  the  city  in  which  Momt' 
aZ(nrvoos  ii^e?.  (Herod,  i.  23 ;  Pind.  OL  xiiL  31.) 
Among  the  most  ancient  Cyclic  poets  we  also  find 
the  names  of  Aeson,  Eumelus,  and  Eumolpus,  all  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Corinth.  (Schd.  eui  Pmd, 
I.  c.)  But  after  the  time  of  Periander  little  attoitioa 
was  paid  to  literature  at  Corinth;  and  among  the 
illustrious  writers  of  Greece  not  a  single  Corinthian 
appears.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  that  Corinth 
did  not  produce  an  orator  {BruL  13) ;  aiid  Dei- 
narchus,  the  last  and  least  important  of  the  Attic 
orators,  is  no  exception,  smce,  though  a  native  ci 
Corinth,  he  was  brought  up  at  Athens,  and  prac- 
tised his  art  in  the  latter  city. 

The  wealth  of  the  Corintluans  gave  rise  to  Inxnry 
and  sensual  indulgence.  It  was  the  most  Uoentious 
city  in  all  Greece ;  and  the  number  of  merchants  who 
frequented  it  caused  it  to  be  the  favourite  resort  of 
courtezans.  The  patron  goddess  of  the  city  was 
Aphrodite,  who  had  a  splendid  temple  on  the  Acro- 
corinthus,  where  there  were  kept  more  than  a  tboa- 
sand  sacred  female  slaves  Q«p6bovKoi)  for  the  service 
of  strangers.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  378.)  Hence  they  are 
called   by  Pindar   {Fragm.  p.  244,   Bergk)    Uo- 

Koply$^,  In  no  other  city  of  Greece  do  we  find  this 
institution  of  Hieroduli  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite;  and  there  can  be  no  doabt 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Corinth  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians. [See  above,  p.  675,  a.]  Many  of  the  Co- 
rinthian courtezans,  such  as  Lais,  obtained  such 
high  sums  as  often  to  ruin  the  merchants  who  viated 
the  city;  whence  arose  the  proverb  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
378) : — 

o6  wvurrhf  Mpbs  4$  K6pip0o¥  Mf  b  wAovr  : 

which  Horace  renders  (^Ep,  i.  17.  36):  — 

"  Non  cuivis  homini  coutingit  adire  Corinthnm.'* 

So  celebrated  were  the  Corinthian  courtezans,  that 
they  gave  rise  to  many  other  proverbial  expressions. 
(KopiyOuiCecrtfmss/uaar^s-cveiy  ^  irmptip,  Pollux, 
ix.  6.  §75;  Kopti^ia  fc^pii,  i.e.  a  courtezan,  PJat. 
Rep,  iii.  p.  404,  d. ;  so  Kopivffk  weur.  Poll.  x.  7. 
§  25 ;  Suidas,  $,  v,  x^'ipof ;  Miiller,  Dor,  iv.  4.  §  6.) 

IV.  Topography  of  thr  Citt  ahd  of  tui^ 

Port-Towns. 

Of  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city  before  it> 
destruction  by  Mummins  we  know  next  to  nothing . 
but  of  the  new  city  which  was  built  by  the  RomaL 
colonists,  both  Strabo  (viii.  p.  379)  and  Pausanian 
(ii.  2,  seq.)  have  left  us  an  account.  The  followinir 
is  the  description  of  Strabo :  —  "A  lofty  mountain, 
called  Acrocorinthus,  being  3|  stadia  in  perpen- 
dicular height  and  30  stadia  in  the  ascent  by  tbo 
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Tfi,  taia  Id  ■  aluirp  fmnt.  Iti  mrthem  ad< 
ii  tba  Btmcst,  nnikr  irhicta  the  citj  lies  npm  ft 
level  ipot  in  Um  (wm  of  ft  tnpeuiun,  close  to  Ibe 
nrj  iwAi  of  the  Acrooorintbus.  Tbe  dtj  itself 
wu  40  stulia  [n  circumference,  uid  was  smTDnndal 
witli  nils  irhcKTcr  it  wu  not  protected  b;  tbe 
niDiinlaJn.  The  mouDtda  of  the  Auocariolhiu  ulu 
•ru  included  within  the  sune  inclwtLre,  so  far  u  it 
wu  able  to  rscciva  a  walli  and  as  we  ascended,  the 
lemiuiie  of  tbe  line  of  fnnifications  were  Tieible.  The 
■hule  cinnit  of  the  walla  anwuntnl  to  about  85  sta- 
dia. On  tbe  other  sides  the  monntain  ia  las  steep, 
but  it  is  lierB  spread  out  further,  and  prwente  a  wide 
prxpect.  On  tho  snmmit  ia  a  small  temple  of 
Aphrodite;  and  onder  the  summit  is  the  small  foun- 
tain of  Feirene,  haTing  no  outlet,  but  alwajs  full  of 
dear  and  drinkable  water.  TUej  say  that  bom  this 
fbnnlain  and  from  name  other  aabtemineoiu  rdns 
tbe  finintain  bursts  forth,  which  is  at  the  foot  oT  the 
mountain,  and  which  flows  into  Uie  city,  snpidying 
the  latter  with  a  lufficiencr  of  water.  Then  is  alw 
■n  abnndance  of  wells  in  the  city ;  and,  as  it  is  said, 
in  the  Acrawtinthiis  likewise,  but  we  did  not  see 
tnj.  Below  the  Peirene  is  the  SisTphcium,  pre- 
Berriug  eonsiderablB  remains  of  a  temple  or  jmlace 
built  of  white  marble.     From  the  snmmit  towards 

and  Helicon,  covered  with  snow," 


to  wiiom  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  mou 
above  the  aea  is  575  metio,  equal  to  IPBG  English 
Feet,  wbich  is  equal  to  three  stadia  and  a  tenth  at 
607  foet  to  the  stadium.  (Leake,  Ptlnponaetiaca, 
p.39^.)  All  modem  traTellars  agree  that  the  Acru- 
rwinthiu,  rising  abruptly  and  isoUtsd  from  the  plain, 
is  utie  of  ihe  n)«t  striking  objects  of  its  cLa«  that 
they  had  eier  seen.  Col. Mureobeervestbat  "neither 
the  Aerepolis  of  Athens,  nor  the  Lari»a  of  Ar;^,  nor 
any  of  the  more  cdebnted  mountain  fortieesee  of 
western  Kuropo — noteren  Gibralmt — can  enter  into 
the  remolBt  nanpetition  with  this  gigantic  citadel 
It  is  one  of  those  objects  more  fiequentlj,  perbaf*,  to 
be  met  with  in  Greece  than  in  any  other  country  of 
Kurope,  of  which  no  drawing  can  oonrey  other  than 
■  very  &int  notion.  The  ontline,  indeed,  of  Ihii 
(xiLoasal  maaa  of  rugged  rock  and  green  award,  inter 
B|crsed  here  and  there,  but  scantily,  with  the  cna- 
lomaiy  fringe  of  ahnibe,  although  from  a  distatJce  jt 
entera  inl«  fine  composition  with  the  aurronnding 
landaape,  can  in  ilaelf  baldly  be  oiled  pcluiesque 
and  the  formal  line  of  embattled  Turkish  or  Venetian 
wall,  which  crowna  the  summit,  does  not  set  it  off 
to  adTantage.  Its  vast  site  and  bnght  produce  the 
l^reatest  e^ct.  as  viewed  fhm)  the  seven  Doric  co- 
lumng,  standing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  wildemn* 
of  mbbiah  lud  horels  that  now  mark  the  site  of  tha 
dty  which  itfonnerlfprolected."  Tbe  Acrocorinthns 
ia  weU  dcKribed  bj  Livy  (ilv.  SB)  u,  "  an  in  im- 
manem  altitudinem  editsj"  and  Statins  is  not  guilty 
of  much  eiaggoatian  in  the  lines  (TAii.  vii.  106): 
....  ''qua  sumnuu  caput  Acmcorinthna  in 
Tollit,  et  altema  geminum  mare  protegit  nmbTa.' 
The  view  from  the  AcrvcorinthnB  comprehends  "  a 
gmter  number  of  celebrated  objecti  tlian  any  cAher 
iu  Greece.  Hjmettus  botmdg  the  boriloo  to  the 
eastward,  and  tb*  Parthenon  is  distinctly  seen  at  a 
dinct  diatance  of  not  much  lees  than  50  £iigli>h 
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mils.  Beyond  tlie  isthmue  and  bay  of  Leehaenni 
an  seen  all  the  great  smnmlts  of  Loeris,  Phocis, 
Itoentia,  anil  Attica,  and  the  two  gulli  from  the  hill 
of  Korn/i  (Gonoessa)  on  the  Corinthiac,  to  Snninm. 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Saronic  gulf.  To  tho  west- 
ward  the  view  is  impeded  by  a  great  hill,  which 
maj  be  called  the  XSwa,  or  eye-sore,  of  the  Acnj- 
corinthui.  especially  with  i^^ard  to  modem  war.  Its 
summit  is  a  truncated  peak,  which  may  he  nacbod. 
on  homback,  by  turning  to  tbe  right  of  the  roarl 
which  leads  to  the  Acrooorintbus,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance short  of  the  firet  gate.''    (Leake.) 

The  citv  of  Corinth  lay  at  the  nonhem  foot  of  tlie 
AcnxDrinifaus.  It  did  not  stand  in  tbe  plain,  but 
upon  a  broad,  levd  ruck,  which  is  nearly  £00  feet  in 
height  above  the  plain,  lying  between  it  and  the  bay 
of  Lechaoum.  Acroai  this  plain,  as  we  have  already 
mtioned,  ran  the  long  walls  connecting  Curintli 
d  its  porl-town  Leciueum. 
Corinth  was  uio  of  the  lai^est  cities  in  Gmre, 
d  was  in  sine  inferior  only  to  Athena.  Acconiuig 
Strabo  the  walls  of  the  city  were  40  stadia,  nnd 
those  of  the  city  and  Acrororinlhiis  t<^ether  BH 
Btudia.  Each  of  t1»  two  Long  Walls  connerling 
Corinth  and  Lechaeum  v as  12  stadia  in  length;  and 
nddiog  to  tliete  the  fortilicstion  of  Lecbaeiun,  tha 
whole  rircuit  of  the  (brtitieations  was  about  120 
siftdin;  but  a  cnnsiJerable  portim  <if  the  spare  tbua 
included  was  probably  not  covered  with  houses.  The 
fortifications  were  very  strong;  and  anloflyand  thick 
were  the  walls,  that  Agia.  the  son  of  Archidamus,  is 
reported  to  have  exclaimed  upon  beholdjiig  them, 
"  What  women  are  these  that  dwell  in  this  city." 
(Plnt.jlpDp*(*.jtoc.  p.315.)  Oflhepi^lalionof 
Corinth  we  hare  no  trustwortlij  accounts.  Clinton, 
computes  the  popolaticai  of  the  whole  state  at  about 
100,000  peiwms,  of  whom  he  supinea  70,000  or 
SD.OOOtohsve  inhalnted  Ihe  city,  and  the  remaining 
aO,UOO  or  30,000  to  have  been 'distributed  tlirtiugli 
the  country.  According  to  a  statemint  inAthenoeiia 
(vi,  p.  S72)  Coiintli  had  460.000  slaves;  hut  this 
'  er  is  quite  incredible  and  ought  probably  to  be 
ted  to  60000      In  that  catie  the  free  pupub 
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turn  wooU  hiiTe  been  aboat  40,000.  These  munben 
of  Clinton,  however,  are  onlj  oonjectnnl,  and  are  at 
the  best  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  (Clin- 
ton, Fatti  ffeU.  vol.  ii.  p.  423,  Snd  ed.) 

Notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  Corinth  bj 
Hnmmius,  some  of  the  ancient  bmldings  still  ezist^ 
at  a  later  time.  Pausanlas  begins  his  description  of 
the  dty  bj  stating  that  "  it  contained  manj  things 
worthy  of  notice,  some  being  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
dty,  but  the  greater  part  executed  in  the  flourishing 
period  afterwards  **  (ii.  2.  §  6).  He  appears  to  have 
come  to  Corinth  fttxn  Cenchreae.  The  road  leading 
to  the  city  was  lined  with  sepulchral  monuments ;  and 
on  either  side  of  tho  road  was  a  gnnre  of  cypresses 
adorned  with  temples  of  Bellerophon  and  Aphrodite, 
the  sepulchre  of  Lais,  and  many  other  monuments. 
This  suburb,  called  Ckakeion  (Kp^fioi^),  was  the 
aristocratic  quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  favourite  place 
of  residence  of  the  wealthy  Corinthians,  like  Collytus 
at  Athens,  and  Pitane  at  Sparta  (Plut.  de  Ex$U.  6, 
p.  601 ;  see  Athekab,  p.  302,  a.)  Hence  it  was 
the  chief  promenade  of  Corinth.  Here  Diogenes  of 
8inope  used  to  bask  in  the  sun,  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  luxuiy  and  splendour  around  him;  and  close  to 
the  city  gate  his  tomb  was  still  shown  even  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  (Pans.  ii.  2  §  4;  Alciphr.  iii. 
60;  Ludan,  Quam.  Bitt.  contcrib.  3.)  Xencphon 
menti(xia  the  Craneinm  in  his  account  of  the  dvil 
dissensions  of  Corinth  in  b.  a  392,  as  the  pUioe 
where  one  of  the  parties  took  refuge  and  from  thence 
escaped  to  the  Acrooorinthus.     (HelL  iv.  4.  §  4.) 

Upon  entering  Corinth  through  the  gate  which 
probably  bore  the  name  of  Cenchreae,  Pausaiuas 
proceeded  to  the  Agora,  where  tlie  greatest  number 
of  temples  stood.  He  mentions  an  Artemis  Ei^esia; 
•—two  wooden  statues  of  Dionjrsns;  —  a  temple  of 
Tych^  (Fortune); — a  temple  sacred  to  all  the  gods; 
— near  the  latter  a  fountain,  issuing  from  a  dolphin 
At  the  foot  of  a  Posddon  in  bronze  ;  —  statues  of 
Apollo  Clarius,  Aphrodite,  Hermes,  and  Zens.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Agora  was  a  statue  of  a  bronze 
Athena,  on  the  basis  of  which  were  the  figures  of 
the  Muses  in  the  relief.  Above  the  Agora  was  a 
temple  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus  (iL  2.  §  6 
— ii.  3.  §  1). 

From  the  Agora  four  prindpal  streets  branched 
off,  one  leading  to  Cenchreae,  by  which  Pausanias 
entered  the  city,  the  second  leading  to  Lechaenm, 
the  third  to  Sicyon,  and  the  fourth  to  the  Acroco- 
rinthns. 

Pausanias  next  describes  the  monuments  on  the 
road  towards  Lechaeum.  On  leaving  the  Agora  to 
go  to  Lechaeum  a  person  passed  through  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  on  which  stood  two  gilded  chariots,  one 
bearing  Phaethon  and  the  other  the  Sun.  A  little 
beyond,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  was  the  fountain  of 
Peirene.  This  fountain  was  adoriied  with  wlute 
marble;  and  the  water  flowed  from  certain  artificial 
caverns  into  an  open  receptacle.  It  was  pleasant  to 
drink,  and  was  said  to  have  contributed  to  the 
excdlenoe  of  the  Corinthian  bronze,  when  it  was 
plunged  into  the  water  red  hot  (ii.  3.  §§  2,  3). 
Further  on  in  his  account  of  the  Acrocorinthus, 
Pausanias  says  that  a  fountain  rises  behind  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  that  this  fountain  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  Pdrene  in  the  dty,  and  that  the  water  flowed 
underground  from  the  former  to  the  latter  (ii.  5.  §  1 ). 
This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Strabo  already 
quoted  so  far  as  relates  to  the  rise  of  the  Pdrene  in 
the  Acrocorinthus,  and   its  connection   with   the. 
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fountain  in  the  lower  dty;  but  the  two  writen  diflor 
respecting  the  podtion  of  the  latter  fbnntdn,  Stnbo 
jdacing  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrooorinthos,  aud 
Pausanias  on  the  road  from  the  Agora  to  T^erharnm. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  there  were  three  sosroei 
at  Corinth,  all  of  which  were  at  some  period  of  time 
at  least  known  by  the  name  of  Pdrene.  Col.  Leaks 
remarks  that  all  the  three  are  still  observable; 
namely,  the  well  in  the  Acrocorinthus,  the  rivulets 
which  issue  at  the  foot  of  that  hill  as  described  by 
Strabo,  and  the  single  source  below  the  brow  of  tbe 
hdght  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  in  the  pontioa 
alluded  to  by  Pausanias.  The  same  author  adds, 
with  much  probability,  that  **  it  is  not  difficult  U» 
imagine,  that  lietween  the  times  of  Sdrabo  and  Pan* 
sanias  a  change  may  have  taken  place  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  Pdrene  in  the  lower  dty,  ia 
consequence  of  the  water  of  tbe  northern  fonntsin 
having  been  found  by  experience  better  than  thsft  at 
the  sources  at  the  foot  dT  the  Acrooorinthus.  Tbe 
prsctioe  of  the  modem  Corinthians  gives  conntenanoB 
to  this  suppodtion ;  for  they  use  the  former  fBimtaia 
al<Hie  for  drinking,  while  the  water  which  ia^uat 
from  below  the  Acrocorinthus,  instead  of  being 
thought  the  lightest  in  Greece,  as  Athenaeus  de- 
scribes that  of  Peirene,  is  oonddered  heavy:  the 
water  is  little  used  for  drinking,  and  the  spring*  sn 
the  constant  resort  of  women  washing  clothes.  As 
the  remark  of  Athenaeus  is  nearly  of  the  same  dste 
as  the  description  of  Pausanias  (ii.  p.  43,  b.),  it  ii 
fair  to  apply  ^em  both  to  the  same  source  of  wster." 
{Aforea,  voL  iii.  p.  242,  seq.)  The  grotto  UKkang 
the  fountain  of  Pdrene  upon  the  Acrocorinthus  a 
described  by  Gottling  in  the  ArckaologUckeZeiimg 
for  1844  (p.  326,  seq.).  A  representation  of  it  b 
given  in  the  DicL  qfAnL  (pw  544,  2nd  ed  jjb.^7g.  3>A 

The  fountain  of  Pdrene  is  frequently  roemnned  vj  ^ 
the  andent  writere.  So  celebrated  was  it  that  Co- 
rinth ia  called  by  Pindar  "  the  dty  of  Peirene"  {imv 
n«i/M(ya5,  Pind.  OL  ziii.  86),  and  the  Corintluans 
are  described  in  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  Pytbia  st 
Delphi,  as  **  thoee  dwdling  around  the  beantifal 
Peirene"  {pi  w§fA  jraX^ir  Xltip^nir  otVccrc,  Herod,  v. 
92).  The  fountdn  in  the  lower  dty  was  the  &• 
vourite  pkoe  of  resort  of  the  Corinthian  dders,  when 
they  used  to  assemble  to  play  at  draughts  and  ooo- 
verse  with  one  another  ((rcMy^y  d^^  Heip^s  tim^ 
Eurip.  Med.  69.)  It  was  at  the  fountain  of  Pd- 
rene that  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  caught  tbe 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  which  is  hence  called  by 
Euripides  the  Pdrenaean  steeJ.  (Eurip.  irVecfr. 
475;  Strab.  viii.  p.  379.)  As  Pegasus  was  in 
some  legends  represented  as  tbe  horse  of  the  Moses, 
Peirene  is  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  a  foun- 
tain sacred  to  these  goddesses.  ^Stat.  SUv.  L  4. 27 ; 
Pen.  Prolog,  4.)  The  Roman  poets  frequently  use 
the  adjective  Pirenit  in  the  general  sense  of  Co- 
rinthian.    (Ov.  Met  vii.  39 1,  ea;  Pont.  L  3.  75.) 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  water  (f 
the  Pdrene,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  cdony 
were  not  contented  witli  it;  and  the  Emperor  Hsdriaa 
accordingly  constructed  an  aqueduct  20  miles  in 
length,  to  bring  water  for  them  from  Stymphalos. 
This  aqueduct,  as  well  as  the  native  sources,  sup- 
plied the  public  baths  and  fountains,  which  abounded 
in  Corinth.  (Pans.  ii.3.  §  5,  viii.  22.  §  8.)  Sam 
remains  of  this  aqueduct  may  still  be  seen  not  far 
from  the  sea,  west  of  Corinth,  near  some  mills  upon 
the  river  lAmgo-potamoB,  (Staufiert^  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Forster^s  Banuteiiuiufy  1844,  p.  70.) 
Returning  to  the  road  leading  firom  the  agora  to 
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Lechaenm,  ntnsaiiias  mentions  near  the  Pdrene  a 
itfttae  of  Apollo ;  and  next  along  the  road  a  statue 
of  Hermes  with  a  ram,  and  statues  also  of  Poeeldon, 
I^eucothea,  and  Palaemon  upon  a  dolphin.  Near 
the  statue  of  Poseidon  were  the  baths  constructed 
bj  Enrjcles,  the  Laoonian,  which  were  the  most 
splendid  in  all  Corinth,  and  were  adorned  with  va^ 
rions  kinds  of  marble,  particularlj  with  that  which 
came  from  Croceae,  in  Laconia.  Further  on  was 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  fountains  in  Corinth; 
it  represented  Bellerophon  mounted  on  Pegasus, 
through  whose  hoof  the  water  flowed  (iL  3.  §§  3 — 5). 
Pansanias  next  describes  the  monuments  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Agon  to  Sicyon.  (Comp. 
"  Porta,  quae  fert  Sicyonem,"  LW.  zzzii.  23.)  These 
^^trere,  iu  suooessUHi,  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  with  a 
V^bronxe  statue  of  the  god;  the  fountain  of  Glance; 
the  Odeinm,  probablj  the  ooVMed  Utetre,  builFBy 
HenDdes  Atticus,  in  imitation  of  the  one  he  had 
oected  at  Athens,  but  of  smaller  die  (pkerpw 
^rwp6<ptor,  Philostr.  ViL  Soph.  236,  Kays.);  the 
tomb  of  Medea's  children;  the  temple  of  Athena 
Chalinitis,  so  called  because  she  gave  Bellerophon 
the  bridle  bj  which  he  secured  Pegasus  ;  the 
theatre  (comp.  Plut  Arat.  23;  Polyb.  v.  27);  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus;  the  ancient  gymna^ 
ainm  muH  tJiafiypnt^in  <*^^]«d  ^^.crn^  suTTounded  with 
columns  andTseats;  and  close  to  the  gymnasium  two 
temples  sacred  to  Zeus  and  Ascleptus  respectively 
(u.  8.  §  6j»fk  4.  §§  1-5). 

Pausaiuas  then  ascends  the  AcrocorinUius.  In 
Boman  Corinth  no  part  of  the  Acrocorinthus  appeais 
to  have  been  inhabited:  there  were  only  a  few  public 
buildings  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  up  to  the 
summit.  Pausanias  mentions  in  the  ascent  two 
aacred  enckisures  of  Isis,  and  two  oi  Sarapis;  altars 
of  the  Sun,  and  a  sanctuary  of  Necessity  and  Force, 
which  00  one  was  allowed  to  enter;  a  temple  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  containing  a  pillar  and  a 
throne,  both  made  of  stone;  a  temple  of  Juno 
Bunasa;  and  upon  the  summit  a  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite, to  whom  the  whole  mountun  was  sacred  (ii.  4. 
§§  ^f  7)*  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  Sisy* 
phdum,  which  Strabo  describes  (viii.  p.  379)  as 
situated  below  the  Petrane.  This  building  is  men- 
tioned by  INodonis  Sicnlus  (xz.  103),  who  says 
that  part  of  tlie  garrison  of  Cauander  took  refuge  in 
the  Acrocorinthus,  and  part  in  the  Sisypheium,when 
Demetrius  was  adinitted  into  the  town  by  a  part  of 
the  citizens.  From  this  narrative  it  is  clauc  that 
the  Sisypfaeium  was  near  the  fountain  issuing  at 
the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  not  near  the  one 
upon  the  top  of  the  mountain:  from  Strabo's  words 
above,  it  is  not  clear  wliich  of  the  two  fountains  ad- 
joined the  Sisypheium.  From  its  name  wo  may 
ooDclnde  that  it  was  r^arded  as  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  kings  of  the  race  (^  Sbyphus. 

On  deeceoding  from  the  Acrocorinthus,  Pausanias 

did  not  go  back  to  the  lower  city,  but  turned  to  the 

south,  and  quitted  Corinth  by  the  Teneatic  gate, 

near  which  was  a  temple  of  Eileithyia.    All  the 

other  gates  of  the  city  led  towards  the  sea;  but  tliis 

one  ooodocted  into  tlw  mountainous  country  in  the 

iaterior.    Hence  it  is  described  as  the  gate  behind 

the  mountain  (^   Tcycorud^  irvAif,    Pans.  ii.   5. 

f  4;  oi  furii  Kopv^^  a^Aoi,  Polyaen.  iv.  17.  §  8). 

Scarcely  any  thing  remains  of  ancient  Corinth. 

\  The  most  important  relics  are  seven  Doric  columns 

'  on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  modem  town.    Five 

of  these  odumns  belonged  to  one  of  the  fronts  of  a 

.  temple^  and  three  (ooonting  the  angujar,  column 
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twice)  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  peristyle.  The 
diameter  of  the  columns,  5  feet  10  inches,  is  greater 
tlian  that  of  any  other  columns  of  the  same  order 
now  existing  in  Greece.  When  Wlieeler  visited 
Greece  in  1 676,  there  were  twelve  columns  stand- 
ing; and  the  ruin  was  in  the  same  state  when  de- 
scribed by  Stuart  90  years  afterwards.  It  was  in 
its  present  condition  when  visited  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  1795.  This  temple  appears  to  have  had  origi- 
nally six  columns  in  frmt.  It  is  conjectured  by  ^ 
Leake  to  hiive  been  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalinitis.  \  ;ft 
At  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  of  these  seven 
columns,  on  the  brow  of  the  cliffis  overlookiag  tiie 
plain  and  buy  of  Lechaeum,  Leake  remarked  upon 
an  artificial  level,  the  foundations  of  a  large  build- 
ing, and  some  fragments  of  Dcric  columns,  sufficient, 
in  his  opinion,  to  prove  that  in  this  spot  there  stood 
another  of  the  principal  edifices  of  Grecian  Corinth. 
He  supposes  that  it  was  a  hexastyle  temple,  about 
75  feet  in  breadth,  and  that  from  its  dimensions 
and  position,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  temples  of  the  , 
lower  city.  He  further  conjectures  that  this  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  Pausanias  describes  as 
on  the  road  to  Sicyon;  and  that  as  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  was  the  chief  sanctuary  on  the  Acroco- 
rinthus, so  this  of  Apollo  was  the  principal  sacred 
building  in  the  lower  city.  This  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  tlie  fact  mentitmed  by  Herodotus,  tliat  in 
the  edict  issued  by  Periander,  whoever  held  any  con- 
%'erse  with  his  sim,  Lycophron,  was  to  pay  a  fine 
to  Apollo.     (Herod,  iu.  52.) 

Besides  these  remains  of  Gredan  Corinth,  there « 
are  ruins  of  two  buildings  of  Boman  Corinth.  The 
Boman  remains  are: — 1.  A  large  mass  of  brick- 
work on  the  northern  side  of  the  bazaar  of  modem 
Corinth,  perliaps  a  part  of  one  of  the  baths  built  by 
Hadrian.  2.  An  amphitheatre,  excavated  in  the 
rock  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  modem  town.  As 
this  amphitheatre  is  not  noticed  by  Pausanias,  it  is 
possibly  a  work  posterior  to  his  time.  The  area 
below  is  290  feet  by  190:  the  thickness  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  cavea  b  100  feet  At  one  end 
of  the  amphitheatre  are  the  remuns  of  a  subterra- 
neous entrance  for  the  wild  beasts,  or  gladiators.  This 
amphitheatre  is  apparently  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Corinthians,  described  in  a  passage  of  Dion 
Chiysoetom,  to  which  Leake  has  directed  attention 
(l{«  TTis  wiXM9os  iv  x^V^n  '''f'h  *'^^s  t*^  5vva- 
fA4y^  b4^air$€Uj  ri/vtp  t^  fvnap^  iKSms^  Or.  Jakod,, 
p.  347,  Morell;  Leake,  Pehpormesiaoay  p.  393). 

The  most  important  of  the  isolated  antiquities  of 
Corinth  is  the  'wtpun6fuoy  or  mouth  of  an  ancient 
.well,  tlie  exterior  of  which  is  sculptured  with  ten 
figures  of  divinities  in  veiy  low  relief.  This  beauti- 
ful work  of  art,  which  was  seen  by  Dodwell,  Leake 
and  others  in  the  garden  of  Notary's  house  at  Corinth, 
is  now  in  London,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Guildford.  The  subject  represents  the  introduction 
of  Aphrodite  into  Olympus.  (Dodwell,  Clauioal 
Towj  voL  ii.  p.  200;  Leaike,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  264; 
Welcker,  AUe  Denkm&ler,  vol  ii.  p.  27.)  Curtius 
noticed  before  the  present  govemment  buildings  a 
fine  torso  oi  Aphrodite.  It  has  been  asserted,  but 
without  proof,  that  the  foiur  bronze  horbcs  of  St» 
Mark  at  Venice,  came  from  Corinth. 

Corinth  is  now  a  small  town,  but  is  extremely  un« 
healthy  in  the  summer  and  autumn  in  consequence 
of  the  malaria,  for  which  it  is  difiScult  to  account,  aa 
it  receives  the  sea  breezes  from  either  side.  It  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  GorthOf  which  is  only  a 
oonruption  of  the  audent  name. 
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Port-Ta<au. — Lbchaeiim  (il  Atx«w,  Lecliete, 
"  '  .  1.  I.  a ;  Lecheiun,  SUI.  SUc.  it.  3.  69),  tbs 
»n  on  the  Coriirthka  gait  cannecMd  wilii  iJie  city 
1}  meuu  of  the  Lonjt  Wnlli.  IS  etadiii  ia  IcDKIIi, 
ilntulr  nwntiaoed.  (Slnb.  viii.  p.  3S0i  Xen.  BtlL 
v.l.  §  17.)  The  Long  W>1laiannurlr  doe  DDiIli, 
a  thct  the  nil  nu  the  right  huid  wu  alJed  the 


mthel 


t  h»e 


for  battl*.  [S«Kl>iiva,p.677,s.]  The  flit  nuntr; 
between  Cwinth  and  Leduuam  it  compued  onlj  of 
the  Bind  wiihed  ap  bf  the  sea;  uid  the  port  innst 
hiive  been  origiiitU]]r  artificiat  (xmt&i  Ai^qv, 
Dionjs.),  thoa|[]i  it  m  no  doubt  nndend  both 
■■■cioua  iind  conrenitnt  b;  the  vemlth]'  Coriuthiuu. 
1'he  niie  of  the  port  ia  non  indjcolcd  by  ■  iHgrwn, 
aummndod  by  hUloelw  of  nnd.  I-ecliBenm  "tas  the 
diief  italion  of  the  Corinthian  sKifa  irf  war;  and 
during  the  occupation  of  CoriiitJi  by  the  Jlucrdo- 
uiana.  it  waa  one  of  the  staliona  of  the  roral  floet. 
It  ma  alao  the  emporium  of  the  traffic  villi  llie 
wealein  {arte  uf  Gmn.  and  willi  Italy  and  Sicily. 
The  proximity  of  Lwhaeum  to  dirinth  preieut&l  it 
fVom  becomine  an  important  lann  lllie  Peiiaeeua.  Tba 
oniy  pi^lic  building  to  the  place  mcDtiuaed  by  Pau- 
nniaa  (ii.  S.  g  3)  «u  a  temple  of  Poeeidon.  who  la 
hence  called  Lwhaetut  by  CHllimacbue.  (,LtL  271.) 
The  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeua  vta  pmbablj  ei. 
tuated  Qpon  Uie  Inw  groand  between  Corintli  and  tlie 
ihore  of  LcFliaenm.  (Paua.  iii.  9.  §  2 1  TlieopLr. 
Com.  Plant,  i.  14.) 

CiKCHKEAE  (Ktyxpittl,  Strab.  Tiii.  p.  380i 
Paiu.  ii.  3.  g  3i  PtoL  iii.  16.  g  13;  Kt7XI""i. 
That  i'.  43;  Kf/xp"™'.  Thuc  siii.  20;  Ki(>X'"t 
Calliin.iW.871i  Cenchreis  or  Cenchrie,  Oi-.  Trirt. 
L  10.  9),  llie  port  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  was  distant 
from  Corinth  about  70  stadia,  and  waa  the  emporium 
of  the  trado  with  Aua.  (Strab. ).  c)  Tills  port  «aa 
not  eimply  an  artiflclal  one,  like  that  of  Lechaeum. 
It  is  a  biy  protetleii  by  tno  prooimtories  on  the 
north  and  south,  from  ithich  the  CoriothLans  cmnied 


vndar  the  I 
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IB  Pins  (figured  below)  the  pot  of 
Cendireae  is  represented  aa  iocleaed  between  two 
promontories,  on  each  of  whicb  standi  a  teinple,  azu! 
between  them  at  the  entisnce  of  the  hari»ar  a  statue 
of  Posndon,  holding  ■  trident  in  one  liand  and  a  dnl. 
phin  in  the  other.  This  agrees  with  the  description 
of  Faueaniai,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the  broien 
Poendon  atood  npon  a  rock  in  the  sa.  that  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance  was  th«  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
and  to  iha  Itft,  in  tlie  direction  of  the  warm  springs, 


CriLoMiAL  Coin  OF  CoRnrrii. — (On  the  i 
the  tiead  rf  Antoninui  Piua:  on  th«  reverse  the  port 
of  Cenchrene.  The  letten  c.  L-i.  con.  stand  for  oi- 
I...SIA  i..\\g  IVUA  fomsTitTS:  loe  iboie,  p.678,a.) 
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ven   the  nncburies   of    Asclepiaa  and    of   Ift    t*- 
(Pans.  IL  2.  §  3,  in  which  paaaa^  uutwd  of^il^uri, 
we  ought  either  to  adopt  Leake's  emendatioOf'^i^iaTj, 
or  dee  X'''«"0 

Cenchnae  is  meDtioned  in  the  hlatory  of  St.  Paol 
(Act.  ApoH.  iriii.  IS;  Ep.  ad  Htm.  xrl  \.)  lib 
now  desntad,  bat  it  rttauu  its  name  m  the  tarn 
KikhrHt.  The  ancdent  town  stood  npoo  the  slope* 
of  the  bill  above  the  town,  as  tba  nnmrroos  ra- 
maina  of  ite  foundations  jxove.  Between  this  hill 
and  the  heights  to  the  right  and  tha  lelt  then  were 
two  small  plains,  through  una  of  whicb  no  tbc  load 
leading  to  Schoenoi,  and  through  tin  other  the  road 
leaduig  to  Corinth. 


Pansanias  mcnti.ms  ((.  c.)  certain  luke-wann  alt- 
iprini^B,  flowing  from  a  rock  into  tlie  Fva  oicr  agiin^t 
CenchiTW.  and  called  the  bslh  of  Helen.  Tfa>7  an 
found  about  a  mile  SW.of  Cenchreae,  on  thewnt  pn>- 
iry.  Tliey  rise  at  a  sufficient  dietancr  and  hBght 


a  mill  in 


ichieae  to  Corinth  nin  in  a 
Bouthwnterlj  direction  thmigh  a  tiantnr  vallcv,  sbtit 

the  purpose  of  long  walls.     On  the  left  hand  wen 
Ihe  high  ntni:es  of  the  Oneian  n 
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V.  The  Isthmus. 

important  i»rt  of  Ihe  territory  rf  Co . 
I  Istlimtu,   both  ai  the  place   acnisa 


tha  western  aea,  and  more  especially  as  halloweJ 
by  the  calebrstion  of  the  Isthmian  games.  The 
word  /ilinmi  ('Iiril^iii)  probahly  cones  fnxn  tlw 
root  I,  which  appnrs  hi  l-4nu  "to  go,"  nid  tbs 
Latin  >-ra,  and  hence  originally  moant  a  pauj;^. 
From  being  the  proper  name  of  thia  sprA,  it  cams 
to  be  applied  to  the  neck  of  any  peninanla.     The 

the  monntaJD  barriers  of  the  Geraneia  on  the  north 
and  the  Oneia  on  the  south,  has  been  almdy  de- 
scribed. [See  obore,  p.  6T4.J  The  word  was  uned 
both  in  a  wider  and  a  narrower  aignificatini.  In  ita 
wi.ter  use  it  indicated  the  whole  land  lying  betwean 
tha  two  gulfs,  and  hanca  Corjntb  Is  said  to  have  been 
■itiulrd  oa  tha  Isthmos  (tU^r#«>  M  rf  'i«A«^ 
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ite[fi«M>r,  Stnb.  viii.  p.  380;  Corinthmn  ia  Isthmo 
oondidit,  Veil.  Pat.  u  3):  in  its  more  refttricted 
sense  it  wss  applied  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
]sthmns,  and  especially  to  the  neighbonrhood  of  the 
Poeeideium  and  the  locality  of  the  Isthmian  games 
(Hf  elf  Ktyxp4at  Umw  i^  ^l(r$fwv,  Pans.  ii.  2. 
I  3;  ra  nffBfUH  drf^kMOfrOj  Philcstr.  ViL  Iter,  5.) 
Most  of  the  Greek  writers  make  the  breadth  of  the 
Isthmns  40  stadia.  (Stmb.  yiii.  p.  335 ;  Diod.  xL 
16;  Seylax,  pi  15.)  Plinj  states  it  as  5  miles  (iv.  4. 
s.  5),  and  Mela  4  miles  (iL  3).  The  Isst  statement 
is  the  most  correct,  the  real  breadth  being  about  3^ 
English  miles  in  direct  distance.  In  the  Byzantine 
time  it  was  called  rh  ^c^ilAioi',  the  name  which  the 
Tillage  on  the  Isthmns  still  beare,  and  which  was 
also  given  to  the  Isthmns  of  Mount  Athos. 

The  only  town  on  the  Isthmus  in  ancient  times 
was  ScHOKinTS  on  the  Saronic  golf.  (6  ^xoiyovs^ 
viii.  p.  380 :  Partus  Schoenitas,  Mel.  ii.  3.)  Situated 
at  the  nanrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  it  was  the 
port  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuary,  and  the  place  at 
which  goods,  not  intended  ibr  the  Corinthian  market, 
were  transported  across  the  Isthmus  by  means  of 
the  Diolcos.  This  harbour,  which  is  now  called 
Kutauuiki,  is  exposed  to  the  east  and  sonth-esst : 
the  site  of  the  town  is  indicated  by  a  few  fragments 
of  Doric  columns. 

The  Isthmian  sanctuary  lies  rather  less  than  a 
mile  south-east  of  Schoenns.  It  was  a  level  spot,  of 
an  irr^ular  quadrangular  furm,  containing  the 
temple  of  Poseidon  and  other  sanctuaries,  and  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  strong  wall,  which  can 
still  be  clearly  traced.  The  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  endoenre  were  protected  by  the 
wall,  which  extended  across  the  Isthmus,  and  of 
which  we.  shall  speak  presently.  On  the  other  sides 
it  was  shut  in  by  its  own  walls,  which  are  in  some 
cases  more  than  12  feet  thick.  The  enclosure  is 
about  640  feet  in  length;  but  its  breadth  varies, 
being  about  600  feet  broad  on  the  north  and  north- 
east, but  only  300  feet  broad  at  its  southern  end. 
Its  form,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  Isthmio  wall,  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed plan  copied  from  Curtius,  which  is  taken 
with  a  slight  improrement  from  Leake.  The  in- 
terior of  the  enclosure  is  a  heap  of  mins,  whidi  in 
oonsoqumce  of  earthquakes  and  other  devastating 
causes  have  been  so  mixed,  that  it  is  impossible 
without  extensive  excavations  to  discover  the 
ground-plan  of  the  different  buildings. 
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PT^AH  OF  THE  ISTRMIAlf  SAKCTUAKr. 


A.  The  flanctuarr. 
B^  The  Stadium. 


I    C.  Tlie  Theatre. 

I    a  a.  Road  to  SSclioeaua. 


Pansanias*8  account  of  the  Isthmian  sinctuary  ia 
unusually  brief  and  unsatisfactory  (ii.  1).  He  came 
to  it  from  the  port.  Towards  his  left  he  saw  the 
stadium  and  theatre,  both  constructed  of  white 
marble,  of  which  there  are  still  some  vestiges. 
Both  lay  outside  the  sacred  enclosure,  the  stadium 
towards  the  south,  and  the  theatre*  towards  the  west. 
Here  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated;  and  these 
buildings  were  connected  wiUi  the  sacred  enclosure 
by  a  grove  of  pine  trees.  (Strab.  viii.  pw  380.)  The 
main  gate  of  the  sanctuary  appeare  to  have  been  in 
the  eastern  wall,  through  which  Pauasnias  entered. 
The  road  leading  from  this  gate  to  the  temple  of 
Poseidon,  was  lined  on  one  side  by  the  statues  of 
oonquerore  in  the  Isthmian  games,  and  on  the  other 
side  by  a  row  of  pine  trees.  Upon  the  temple,  which 
was  not  large,  stood  Tritcms,  probably  serving  as 
weather-cocks,  like  the  Triton  on  the  Horologium  of 
Andronicus  Cyrrhestes  at  Athens.  In  the  pronaus 
Pausanias  saw  two  statues  of  Poseidon,  and  by  their 
side  statues  of  Amphitrite  and  Thalassa.  The 
principal  ornament  of  the  cella  was  a  magnificent 
gift  of  Herodes  Atticus,  consisting  of  four  gilded 
horses  with  ivory  hoofs,  drawing  the  chariot  of 
Poseidon,  Amphitrite  and  Polaemon.  The  chariot 
rested  upon  a  base,  on  which  were  represented  in 
bas-relief  Thalassa  with  her  child  Aphrodite  in  the 
centre,  while  on  either  side  were  the  Nereids.  The 
fragments  of  Doric  columns  found  within  the  en* 
closure  may  be  assigned  to  this  temple.  Leake 
measured  the  end  of  tlie  fluting  of  one  of  these 
shafts,  and  found  it  ten  inches  and  a  half. 

Within  the  sacred  enclosure,  to  the  west,  was  tho' 
Palaemonkm,  consisting  of  two  sanctuaries,  one 
above  ground,  containing  statues  of  Poseidon,  Leu- 
cothea,  and  Palaemon ;  and  a  subterraneous  adytum, 
where  Palaemon  was  said  to  have  been  buried.  This 
adytum  was  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  Isthmus, 
since  the  festival  was  originally  in  honour  of  Pa- 
laemon. Poseidon  was  subsequently  substituted  for 
this  local  divinity  as  the  patron  god  of  the  festival ; 
but  Palaemon  continued  to  receive  special  honour, 
and  in  his  adytum  the  most  sacred  oaths  were 
sworn.  Pausanias  also  mentions  an  ancient  sane* 
tuary,  called  tlie  altar  of  the  Cyclopes.  Sisyphus 
and  Neleus  were  said  to  have  been  buried  here,  but 
the  site  of  their  graves  was  unknown. 

These  are  all  the  buildings  in  the  Isthmic  sanc- 
tuary mentioned  by  Pausanias ;  but  we  learn,  from 
an  inscription  disoovered  by  Wheeler  in  1676,  and 
now  preserved  at  Verona,  that  there  were  several 
other  buildings  besides.  (See  the  inscription  in 
Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  n.  1 104.)  It  contains  a  list  of 
the  Isthmian  edifices  erected  by  Publius  Licinius 
Prist-us  Juventianus,  high  priest  for  life  at  Boman 
Corinth.  "  He  built  lodgings  for  the  athletae,  who 
came  to  the  Isthmian  games  from  the  whole  world. 
He  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  tJbe  Palaemonium, 
with  its  decorations; — the  ivorfurn^piov^  probably 
the  subterraneous  adytum,  spoken  of  by  Pausanias ; 
— the  sacred  avenue; — the  altan  of  the  native 
gods,  with  the  peribolus  and  the  pronaos  (perhaps 
tiie  sanctuary  containing  the  altare  of  the  Cyclopes); 
— the  houses  in  which  the  athletae  were  examined ; 
— the  temple  of  Helios,  together  with  tlie  statue 
and  peribolus;  —  moreover,  the  peribolus  of  the 
Sacred  Grove,  and  within  it  temples  of  Demeter, 
Core,  Dionysus  and  Artemis,  with  their  statues, 
decorations  and  pronai.  He  repaired  the  temples  of 
Eueteria,  of  Core,  of  Pluto,  and  the  steps  and 
tenvce-walls,  which  had  Cftlkn  into  decay  by  earth- 
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qualces  and  antiquity  He  abo  decorated  Che  portico 
at  the  Stadium,  with  the  arched  apartmentB  uid  the 
deooratione  belongmg  to  them." 

It  has  been  alreadj  mentioned  that  the  northern 
portion  of  the  walls  wiiich  surrounded  the  Isthmic 
aanctoary  belonged  to  a  line  of  fortification,  which 
extended  at  one  p^od  across  the  Isthmus.  This  wall 
maj  still  be  traced  in  its  whole  extent  across  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  beginning  at  the  baj 
of  Lechaeum  and  terminating  at  the  bay  of  Schoenus. 
It  was  fortified  with  square  towers  on  its  northern 
aide  in  the  direction  of  Megaris,  showing  that  it  was 
intended  for  the  defence  of  Peloitpnnesus  against 
attacks  from  the  north.  It  was  not  built  in  a  straight 
line,  but  followed  the  crest  of  a  range  of  low  hills, 
the  last  falls  of  the  Oneian  mountains.  The  length 
of  the  wall,  according  to  Boblaye,  is  7300  mkres, 
wiiile  the  breadth  of  the  Isthmus  at  its  narrowest 
part  is  only  5950  m^res.  At  what  period  this  wall 
was  erected,  is  uncertain.  The  first  Isthmian  wall, 
mentioned  in  history,  was  the  one  thrown  up  in 
haste  by  the  Peloponnesians  when  Xerxes  was 
inarching  into  Greece.  (Herod,  viii.  71 ;  Diod.  xi.  66.) 
But  this  was  a  work  of  haste,  and  could  not  have 
been  the  same  as  the  massive  walls,  of  which  the 
remains  are  extant.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  from 
the  military  operations  in  the  Corinthia,  recorded  by 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  that  in  their  time  the 
Isthmus  was  not  defended  by  a  line  of  fortifications: 
the  difiiculties  of  an  invading  army  always  b^in 
with  the  passes  through  the  Oneian  mountuns. 
Diodonis  (xv.  68)  speaks  of  a  temporary  line  of 
fortifications,  consisting  of  palisades  and  trenches, 
which  were  thrown  acroes  the  Isthmus  by  the 
Spartans  and  their  allies,  to  prevent  the  Thebans 
from  marching  into  Peloponnesus  (b.  c.  369),  frvm 
which  it  clearly  appears  that  there  was  no  permanent 
wall.  Moreover,  Xenophon  {HeU.  vii.  1.  §  15, seq.) 
does  not  even  mention  the  palisading  and  trenches, 
but  places  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  upon 
the  Oneian  mountains.  It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the 
period  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  we 
find  mention  of  the  Isthmian  wall.  It  was  then 
regarded  as  an  important  defence  agunst  the  inva- 
aions  of  the  barbarians.  Hence,  it  was  restored  by 
Valerian  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  (Zo- 
sim.  i.  29),  by  Justinian  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  (Procop.  de  Aedif,  iv.  2),  by  the  Greeks 
against  the  Turks  in  1415,  and  after  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Venetians  in  1463.  It  was  a  second  time  destroyed 
by  the  Tmrks ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  Carkmitz,  in 
1*699,  the  remains  of  the  old  walls  were  made  the 
boundary  line  between  the  territories  of  the  Turks 
and  Venetians. 

The  Isthmian  wall  formed  with  the  passes  of  the 
Geraneian  and  with  those  of  the  Oneian  mountains 
three  distinct  lines  of  defence,  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  following  passage  of  Claudian  (de  Bell.  Get 
188):— 

**  Vallata  man  Scironia  rupes, 
£t  duo  continuo  connectens  aequora  muro 
Isthmus,  et  angusti  patuerunt  claustra  Lechaei." 

A  short  distance  north  of  the  Isthmian  wall* 
where  the  ground  was  the  most  level,  was  the  Diol- 
cos  (JiioKKOSy  Strab.  viii.  p.  335).  It  was  a  level 
road,  upon  which  smaller  vessels  were  drawn  by 
moving  rollers  from  one  &ea  to  the  other.  The  car- 
goes of  those  ships,  which  were  too  large  for  this 
mode  of  transport,  were  unloaded,  carried  across,  and 
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pat  on  board  other  vessels  upon  the  opposite  ooaat 
Hence  we  find  the  expressions  9ilof fi«<y  rhs  rovr, 
OwtpurBfuii^  (PoL  iv.  19),  6w€p^p€iw  (Thuc  viii. 
7),  StcXici^iy  (Diod.  iv.  56).  In  some  seasaos  of 
the  year  there  was  an  uninterrupted  traffic  upon  the 
Dioloos,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  one  of  the 
jokes  of  Aristophanes  (^Themnoph.  647). 

The  narrow  breadth  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the  im- 
portant trafiic  across  it,  frequently  suggested  the  idea 
of  cutting  a  canal  throngh  it.  This  project  is  said 
to  have  been  formed  by  Periander  (Diog.  LaSrt  L 
99),  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (Strab.  i.  p.  54),  Julius 
Caesar  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  5;  Suet.  Caee,  44;  Pint. 
Caes,  58),  Caligula  (Suet  Calig.  21),  Nero^  and 
Herodes  Atticus  (Philostr.  Vit  Soph.  ii.  6>  But 
the  only  one  who  actually  commenced  the  worit  was 
Nero.  This  emperor  opened  the  undertaking  with 
great  pomp,  and  cut  out  part  of  the  earth  with  his 
own  hands;  but  the  work  had  advanced  only  fbor 
stadia,  when  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insurrection  of  Julius  Vindex  in  GauL 
(DiiMi  Cass. Ixv.  16 ;  Suet  Ner.  19 ;  Pans.  iL  1.  §  5; 
Plin.  iv.  4.  B.  5;  Lucian,  de  Fossa  fstkmi.')  The 
canal  was  commenced  upon  the  western  shore  ckee 
to  the  Diolcos,  and  traces  of  it  may  still  be  seen  at 
right  angles  to  the  shore.  It  has  now  little  depth ; 
but  it  is  200  feet  wide,  and  may  be  traced  for  about 
1200  yards.  It  ceased  where  the  rocky  ground  be- 
gins to  rise;  for  even  the  Isthmus  is  not  a  perfect 
level,  but  rises  gradually  from  either  shore,  and 
steeper  from  the  eastern  than  the  western  side. 
Curtius  says  that  the  highest  pmnt  is  246  feet  above 
tiie  level  of  the  sea.  The  existing  remains  of  the 
canal  leave  no  doubt  respecting  its  position;  but 
since  it  was  said  by  some  authorities  to  commence 
ikirh  rov  Afxofov,  Chandler  erroneously  concluded 
that  it  commenced  at  the  port  of  Lechaeum.  Leake, 
however,  has  shoTin  that  the  bay  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf  at  the  Isthmus  bore  tiie  name  <^  Lechaeum,  and 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  bay,  and  not  the  port, 
in  the  passages  referred  to. 

VI.   TOPOORAPHT  OF  THE  CoRIKTHIA. 

Tlie  territory  of  Corinth  extended  some  distance  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Isthmus.  At  an  earlier 
period  the  boundary  line  between  the  Corinthia  and 
Megaris  commenced  at  Crommyon ;  but  at  a  later 
time  the  Corinthia  extended  as  far  as  the  Sdronian 
rocks  and  the  other  passes  of  the  Geraneia.  South  of 
the  Isthmus  Corinth  possessed  the  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus extending  as  far  as  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Aigive  mountains,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Saronic 
gulf  as  &r  as  the  territory  of  Epidaurus.  The  direct 
distances  in  English  miles,  from  the  city  of  Corinth 
to  its  frontiers,  as  measured  by  ClintcHi,  are:  to  the 
river  Nemea,  which  divided  Corinthia  from  [^cyonia, 
7^  miles;  to  the  confines  of  Epidauria,  13^  miles; 
to  the  confines  of  Megaris,  12  miles.  Corinth  was 
only  8}  miles  from  Cleonae,  which  stood  beyond  the 
Corinthian  frontiers  towards  Argoe.  In  the  time  of 
the  Koman  empire  the  Corinthia  was  included  under 
Argolis  (ii  KopivBla  X'^P^  lunpa.  oZm  r^s  'ApTclos, 
PauR.  ii.  I.  §  1). 

South  of  Cenchreae  the  Ondium  runa  out  into  the 
Saronic  gulf,  forming  a  promontory  called  Cbei^^o- 
nesus.  Between  this  promontory  and  a  sprtt  called 
Kheltus  or  the  stream  is  a  bay  with  a  flat  afaore, 
where  the  Athenians  under  Nicias  landed  in  b.c 
425,  intending  to  take  possessicm  of  the  mountain 
called  SoLTGKius  (SoAvycios),  which  had  been 
formerly  seized  by  the  Dorian  invaders  for  the  por- 
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pnsG  Off  c&nyinjT  on  war  agunst  the  then  inhahitants 
of  Corinth.  This  hill  is  described  by  Thucydides  as 
distant  12  stadia  from  the  shore,  60  from  Corinth, 
and  20  from  the  Isthmus;  and  npon  it  there  stood 
the  village  of  Solyoeia  (SoXih^cm).  The  sepul- 
chres between  Mertmi  and  Galat&H  probablj  be- 
longed to  Sol/geia.  It  was  here  that  a  very  ancient 
Tase  was  foand,  which  Dodwell  procored  at  CorinUi. 
{Claasical  Tour,  yol.  ii.  p.  197.)  The  attempt  of 
Kicias  failed.  The  Corinthians,  having  received  in- 
formation of  the  Athenian  movements,  stationed  a 
body  of  troops  at  Cenchreae,  lest  the  Athenians 
should  endeavour  to  seise  the  port  of  Crommyon,  out- 
side of  the  Isthmus,  and  vrith  the  remainder  of  their 
army  occupied  Solygeia.  A  battle  took  place  in  the 
broken  ground  between  the  village  and  the  sea,  in 
which  the  Athenians  gained  the  victoiy.  The  Co- 
rintliian  detachment  at  Cenchreae,  who  could  not  see 
the  battle  in  consequence  of  the  interpoeition  of  the 
ridge  of  Oneinm,  marched  to  the  scene  of  action  as 
soon  as  the  dust  of  the  fugitives  informed  them  uf 
what  was  taking  place;  and  as  oUier  reinforcements 
were  also  approaching,  Nicias  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  re-embark  his  men,  and  sailed  away  to  the 
neighbouring  islands.  (Thuc.  iv.  42,  full. ;  SoX^^t 
X^f,  Polyaen.  i.  39;  and  the  map  of  the  scene  of 
action  in  the  2nd  volume  of  Arnold's  Thucydides.) 

Beyond  Solygeius,  to  the  S£.,  was  a  harbour, 
called  Pkihaecs  (IIcifMu^f),  which  is  described  by 
Thucydides  as  uninhabited,  and  the  last  port  to- 
wards the  confines  of  Epidanrus.  In  thin  harbour 
some  Peloponneidan  ships,  which  had  fled  hither  for 
refuge,  were  kept  blockaded  by  an  Athenian  fleet 
during  a  great  part  of  the  summer  of  B.C.  412. 
The  Athenian  fleet  took  up  their  station  at  a  small 
island  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  (Thuc. 
viii.  10,  11.)  Peiraeus  is  the  harbour  now  called 
Frango-Lindina  or  Porto  Franco ;  and  the  small 
island  alluded  to  bears  the  name  of  Ovrio-^nUi,  or 
Ovrio-hMtro,  Jews-Castie.  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §  12) 
gives  the  following  list  of  places  on  this  part  of  the 
coast :  —  'Eirl8ovpos,  Sirt tpcuor  hcpov^  ^AOtimitap 
Xifii^Pf  BovKc^oAot  fafiiiP,  Ktyxp^ai  iwly€u>y.  In 
Pliny  (iv.  4.  s.  5)  we  find  "  Spiraenm  promontorium, 
portns  Anthedus  et  Bucephalus  et  Cenchreae." 
Both  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  omit  the  harbour  Peiraeus ; 
but  the  promontory  Speinieum  is  probably  the  same 
name.  MUller  indeed  proposed  to  read  Speiraeus 
instead  of  Peiraeus  in  Thucydides;  but  this  is 
hardly  admissible,  since  Stephanus  B.  (s.v.  Uttptuos) 
Rad  Peiraeus. 

South  of  Corinth,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Argive  mountains,  lay  Tenea,  at  the  distance  of  60 
stadia  from  the  capital  [Tknea]  ;  and  in  the  same 
mountainous  district  we  may  perhaps  place  Petra, 
the  residence  of  Eetion,  the  father  of  Cypselus. 
(Herod.  V.  92.) 

The  Corinthian  territory,  north  of  the  Isthmus, 
may  be  divided  into  two  ports,  the  eastern  half  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  small  pUuns  between  the 
Geraneian  mountains  sloping  down  to  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  while  the  western  half  is  composed  of  a  mass 
of  mountains,  running  out  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
in  the  form  of  a  quadrangular  peninsula.  The 
north-eastern  point  of  this  peninsula  was  called  the 
pnmtontory  Olmiab  (^'OXfuoi,  Strab.  viii.  p.  380, 
X.  p.  409),  which  kiy  opposite  Creusis,  the  jwrt  of 
Thespiae,  in  Boeotla,  and  formed  along  with  the 
latter  the  entrance  to  the  bay  called  Alcyonis.  The 
Bonth-westem  point  of  the  peninsula  was  the  pro- 
mootory  Hxbaeum  (now  C.  SL  Nibohot  or  M^- 
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kmkdn)f  of  which  we  shall  speak  fbrtber  prnwntly, 
and  which  along  with  the  opposite  Sicyonian  coast 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Lechaeum. 

This  district  bore  the  general  name  of  Pbraba 
(Ilcpafa,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.),  or  the  country  beyond  the 
Isthmus.  The  poesession  of  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  CorinUiians,  who  obtained  from  its 
mooDtaina  a  supply  of  timber,  and  found  here  pas- 
turage for  their  cattle,  when  the  grass  m  the  plains . 
iras  burnt  up.  Moreover,  the  shortest  road  to 
Boeotia  and  Phocis  ran  across  this  mountainous  dis- 
trict. The  chief  place  in  this  district  was  Pei- 
RAEUif  (Tlttpaunff  Xen.  HelL  iv.  5.  §  I,  A  get,  ii. 
18),  now  called  Peraehoraf  lying  inlaod  between 
the  prommtories  Heraeum  and  Olmiae,  and  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  above-mentioned  port  of 
Peiraeus  on  the  Saronio  Gulf.  Peiraeum  was  a 
strong  fortress,  and  formed  one  of  a  chain  of  for- 
tresses, intended  to  secure  this  part  of  the  country 
from  the  attacks  of  the  M^arians  and  Athenians. 
To  the  esst  of  Peiraeum,  and  near  the  Alcyonian 
Gulf,  was  the  fortress  Oenob  (Xen.  HelL  iv.  6. 
§  5;  Strab.  viii.  p.  380,  z.  p.  409),  tiie  site  of 
which  is  marked  by  a  quadrangular  tower  above  the 
harbour  of  Skino  The  tiiird  fortress  stood  on  the 
promontory  at  the  western  c<»iier  of  the  peninsula, 
which  was  called  the  Heraeum,  from  its  being  the 
site  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Heea  Acraba 
(Strab.  \m  1^380;  Xen.  BelL  iv.  5.  §5;  Pint. 
Cleom.  20;  Liv.  xxzii.  23.)  The  fortress  consisted 
of  the  temple  itself,  which  stood  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  promontory,  and  was  surrounded  with  strong 
walls,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  extant.  A 
littie  way  inknd  is  a  chapel  of  St.  Nikolaos,  also 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  probably  the  site  of  an 
ancient  sanctuary:  perhaps  it  was  a  temple  of  Po- 
seidon, who  is  frequently  represented  by  StNikohuis. 

The  geography  of  the  Peraea  is  illustrated  by  the 
campaign  of  Agesilaus  in  b.  c.  390,  when  he  took 
Peiraeum,  Oenoe  and  the  Heraeum.  (Xen.  BelL  iv. 
5.  §  1,  seq..  Ages.  iL  18.)  Xenophon,  in  his  account 
of  this  campaign,  mentions  certain  Thbrma  (t& 
Btpfut)  or  warm  springs,  situated  on  the  road  to 
Peiraeum  by  the  bay  of  Lechaeum  {ffelL  iv.  5.  §§  3, 
8).  These  warm  springs  ara  still  visible  at  the  small 
village  and  port  of  Ltttrdki,  which  derives  its  name 
from  them.  They  are  situated  close  to  the  sea  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Peiraeum,  where  the 
level  ground  of  the  Isthmus  ends  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Peraean  peninsula  begin.  (Ulricfas,  Beuen  in 
Griechenland,  p.  3.)  The  lake  near  the  Heraeum, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Agesilaus  was  seated,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian mora  by  Iphicrates  (Xen.  HeU,  iv.  5. 
§  6.  seq.),  is  now  oUled  VnUoMmeni,  It  is  a  salt 
lake  surrounded  by  mountains,  except  on  the  side 
open  to  the  sea;  and  it  is  conjectured  by  Curlius, 
with  great  probability,  to  be  the  same  as  the  lake 
EscHATions  ('EirxariArif  A/^iyi}).  Gorge,  the 
daughter  of  Megareus  and  wife  of  Corinthus,  is  said 
to  have  plunged  into  this  lake  upon  receivmg  intelli- 
gence of  the  murder  of  her  children,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  received  the  name  of  Goigopis.  (Etym. 
M.  a.  0.  'Etfxaritfris;  Phavorin.  Ed,  p.  209,  Dind.; 
Aesch.  Agam,  302.) 

Towards  the  Saronic  gulf  the  Geraneian  mountains 
ara  not  nearly  so  lofty  and  rugged  as  in  the  Peraea. 
Between  the  flat  ground  of  ti^e  Isthmus  and  the 
Scironian  rocks  there  are  three  plains  upon  the  coast. 
The  chief  town  in  this  district  was  Crommyon 
[Cboumyov],  and  the  name  Crommyonia  imi  some- 
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tiroes  fviven  to  the  whole  ooantry  between  Megm 
and  Schoenos.  Between  Crammjon  and  Schoenna 
^as  the  village  of  Sidiu.  [Sidcs.]  To  the  east  of 
Crommjon,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Sdronian 
rocks,  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  Latoos,  which  marked 
the  boundaries  of  the  Corinthia  and  Megaris  in  the 
time  of  Paosanias  (i.  44.  §  10).  This  temple  mnst 
have  been  near  the  modem  village  of  Kitteta,  a  little 
above  which  tho  road  leads  over  the  Scironian  rocks 
to  Megam.     [Mboara.] 

The  best  modem  authoritieB  on  the  topography 
of  Corinth  and  its  territory  are  Leake,  Morta^  vol.  iii. 
p.  229,  foil.,  Peloponaetkuaj  p.  392;  Boblaye,  JU- 
chercheSf  &c.,  p.  33,  seq.;  Cortios,  Pelopormuotf 
vol.  ii.  p.  514,  seq. 


COIK  OF  CORDITU. 

CORrOLI  (Kopt6\a,  Dionys.;  Kopt<$XAa,  Steph. 
B. :  £th.  Kopiokd^oSf  Coriolanos),  an  ancient  city 
of  Latium,  celebrated  from  its  connection  with  the 
legend  of  C.  Marcius  Coriolanus.  There  can  be  no 
doabt  that  it  was  originally  a  Latin  city.  Pliny 
enamerates  it  among  tliose  which  shared  in  the 
sacrifiocs  on  the  Alban  Mount  (iii.  5.  s.  9.)  Dio- 
nysius  represents  Turaus  Uerdonius,  who  endea- 
voured to  excite  the  Latins  to  insurrection  against 
Tarquinius  Supcrbus,  a.s  a  citizen  of  Corioli,  tliough 
Livy,  with  more  probability,  calls  him  a  natiro  of 
Aricia.  (Dionys.  iv.  45*;  Liv.  i.  50).  But  when 
Corioli  first  appears  in  Roman  history  it  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Volsdans,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  the  Roman  consul  Postumus  Comlnius  at 
the  same  time  with  Longuia  and  PoUusca,  b.  c.  493. 
It  is  probable  that  all  three  were  small  towns,  and  it 
is  merely  one  of  the  fictions  of  the  poetic  legend  when 
Dionysius  and  Plutarch  represent  it  as  the  capital 
or  chief  city  of  the  Volscians.  (Liv.  ii.  33 ;  Dionys. 
vi.  92—94 ;  Plut.  CorioL  6 ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  3.  §  4). 
Its  name  again  appearsi  associated  with  those  of 
Satricum,  Longuia  and  PoUusca,  amons;  the  towns 
whicli,  according  to  the  legendary  history,  Coriolanus 
reduced  at  the  head  of  the  Volscian  armies.  (Liv. 
ii.  39  ;  Dionys.  viii.  19.)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  fact  of  its  conquest  by  the  Volscians  at  tliis 
period  is  historically  trae:  we  have  no  mention  of  its 
subticquent  fate :  but  in  B.a  443,  it  is  allud/sd  to  as 
if  it  were  no  longer  in  existence,  tiie  district  disputed 
between  Ardea  and  Aricia  being  cUimedby  the  Romans 
as  having  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Corioli.  (Liv. 
iii.  71.)  Its  name  never  again  appears  in  history, 
and  it  is  noticed  by  Pliny  (£  c.)  among  the  cities  of 
Latium  of  which  no  trace  remained  in  his  day. 

The  site  of  Corioli,  like  that  of  most  of  the  cities 
of  Latium  mentioned  only  in  the  early  Roman  his- 
tory, is  very  nncertam.  We  can  only  infer  from  the 
notices  of  it,  that  it  was  not  very  far  distant  from 
Antium,  and  that  its  territory  adjoined  those  of 

*  The  name  is  written  in  tliis  passage  Kop^AAo, 
which  must,  without  doubt,  be  a  mere  ^Ise  reading 
for  Kopt6Ka  or  Kopi({AAa,  though  tho  conruption  is 
of  very  early  date,  as  it  is  dtod  by  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium under  this  form  (s.  v.  KopIXAo.). 
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Aidea  and  AiMk  ITibby  is  diaposed  to  fis  it  an  ft 
hill  called  Monte  €kme,  about  19  miles  ffooi  Roma, 
on  tho  left  of  the  motea  road  to  Porto  (TAnao 
(Antium),  near  a  spot  called  Aate  di  Paptu  Thia 
hill,  which  is  the  fartlicst  extrealfty  towards  the 
plain  of  a  ridge  that  descends  from  th*  Alban  Hilla, 
retains  do  traces  oi  ancient  buildings :  bat  Ikft  site 
is  one  well  adapted  fw  that  of  an  ancient  ci^« 
Gell  also  speaks  of  Monte  Giove  as  "the  most 
eligible  position  that  oonld  be  assigned  to  Corioli,  if 
there  were  any  ruins  to  confirm  it.**  The  identi- 
fication is,  however,  purely  oMijectural :  a  hill  near 
the  Osteria  di  Cimta^  4  miles  nearer  Antinm,  anp> 
posed  by  Nibby  to  be  the  site  of  Pollosca  [PoIj- 
lubca],  would  bo  at  least  as  plausible  a  pofiition 
for  CoriolL  (Gell,  Top.  of  Borne,  pp^  180—184 ; 
Nibby,  Dmtorm,  vol.  i.  p.  513;  Abeken,  Miiiel- 
ltaUe»,  p.  66.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

CORIOVALLUM  or  CORTOVALLUM,  a  place 
in  the  north  of  Gallia,  on  a  road  from  Castellnm 
(Ccueel)  to  Colooia  Agrippina  {Coloffne)f  between 
Aduatuca  (^Tongem)  and  Juliacum  (JuUera).  Tiae 
Antonine  Itin.  makes  it  16  Gallic  leagues  from 
Aduatuca  to  Coriovallum,  and  12  from  Coriovallum 
to  Juliacum.  Tho  distanoes  in  the  Table  are  the 
same,  but  in  tho  Table  the  name  is  Cortovallum  or 
Cortovallium,  as  it  seems.  Cortovallum  b  pertu^is 
the  tme  name,  as  a  place  named  Corten  seems  to 
agree  very  well  with  the  distance  from  JuUert^  and 
also  to  preserve  the  ancient  name.  [G.  L.] 

CORISOPITI,  a  Gallic  people,  not  mentioned  hj 
any  autliority  earlier  than  tlie  Kotitia.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  diocese  of  Qfdmper  was  called  Cori- 
sopitensis,  and  it  is  therefore  certain  that  the  Cori- 
sopili  occupied  the  diocese  of  QfUmper  in  Brttagne^ 
Quimper  is  now  in  the  department  of  Finittere, 
I'here  are  goiid  reasons  fur  supposing  that  the  Co- 
risopiti  were  a  small  tribe  dependent  on  tlie  O^nii, 
whom  Caesar  mentions  (JB.  G.  iii.  9).        [G.  L.] 

CORITANI  (Corttam),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  having  Lindum  and  Hhoffe  (Lmeotm 
and  Leicester),  for  their  towns.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CCKRiUM  (K^ptoi^:  Etk,  Kofrfiirios,  Steph.  B.: 
Kwmd)^  a  town  of  Crete,  near  which  was  a  temple 
to  Athena  (comp.  Paus.  viii.  21.  §4;  CicAlZ>. 
iii.  23)  and  lake  (Af/im}  Kopi)<ria).  As  there  is 
no  other  lake  in  the  i^dond,  Mr.  Pashley  (TVysc.  vol. 
i.  p.  73;  comp.  Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  L  p.  432;  Sieber, 
Reiee,  vol.  ii.  p.  467),  from  the  identity  of  this  phy- 
sical feature,  fixes  the  position  near  Uie  small  Uke 
Kuma,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  S.  edge  of  the 
plain  which  runs  along  the  shore  from  Armfro 
eastward.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CO'RIUS  (lUpios,  Mardan,  p.  20;  Ptol.  vi.  8. 
§  4 ;  Coros,  Pomp.  MeU,  iii.  8.  §  4),  a  small  river 
of  Carmania,  which  flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  op- 
posite the  Island  Ooracta  (now  Keiehm).  It  has  been 
supposed  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  now  called  tlie 
Shur  or  Dio  Rtid,  [V. j 

CORMA  (Tac.  Arm.  xiL  14),  a  small  stream  of 
Assyria,  which  Forbiger  ccmsiders  to  have  been  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Dioda.  [V.] 

CO'RMASA  or  CURMASA  (KJp/Mura),  a  phuw 
which  the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Manlius  came  to  in  his 
march  described  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  15).  It  is  written 
Curmasa  in  Polybius  (xxii.  19).  The  Table  gives  a 
road  from  Laodiceia  on  the  Lycns  to  Pence  in  Pam- 
phylia.  But  Leake  {Aeia  Minor^  p.  154)  renutrks 
that  "  although  the  direct  distance  (between  I^o* 
diceia  and  V^rgi)  is  npwanls  of  100  geog.  mileai, 
there  are  on^  46  M.  P.  marked  in  the  TaUe:  name^y^ 
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34  between  ThemiMnium  and  Cormaaa,  and  12  from 
Cormasa  to  Perge."  Ptolemj  (y.  5)  enomenitee 
Connasa  among  the  cities  of  Pisidia.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  make  anj  coDJectore  as  to  the  site 
of  Gonnasa.  [6.  L.] 

CORMA'BIIorCORNATn.  1.  In  North  Britain, 
mentioned  bj  Ptolemj  as  lying  in  the  extreme  north- 
east  of  Scotland ;  cooaeqaently  in  the  present  county 
of  Caithnets, 

2.  In  North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  east  of  the  Ordovices  (^North  WtUet)^  with 
Deuna  for  their  town.  This  gives  ports  of  Staf- 
ford, Chester,  and  Shropshire,  as  their  area.  fSee 
Deuna.]  [R,  G.  L.J 

CO'RNAGUM  (KSpyoKoy),  a  town  in  Lower 
Pannonia,  where,  according  to  the  NoilL  Imper. 
several  detachments  of  cavalry  were  in  garrison. 
(Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5 ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  243.)         [L.  S.] 

CORNE'LIA  CASTRA-     [Caotba.] 

CORNrCULUM  (KopyiKoXos,  Dionys. ;  K6pvi. 
AcAos,  Steph.  B. :  Eth.  KopyucohavdSf  Comicolanns), 
an  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  which  appears  to  have 
occupied  one  of  the  summits  of  the  remarkable 
group  of  isolated  hills  that  rises  boldly  from  the 
plain  of  the  Campagnay  about  3  miles  from  the  foot 
of  the  lofty  Monte  Gtnnaro  (Lucretilis  Mons). 
These  hills,  now  known  as  the  MoiUuxUL  were  called 
in  ancient  times  the  Months  Gorniculani  (ra 
K&pviKka  ipta,  Dionys.  i.  16);  both  tlieir  principal 
summits  present  remains  of  ancient  cities,  and  it  is 
proliable  that  one  or  other  of  these  must  have  been 
the  site  of  GoniiciUnm :  bnt  we  have  no  information 
from  ancient  writers  to  assist  ns  in  deciding  between 
tliem.  Comiculnm  only  figures  in  Roman  history 
during  the  war  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  with  the 
Latins,  when  it  is  mentioned  among  the  places  re- 
duced by  that  monarch  by  force  of  arms.  (Liv.  i. 
38 ;  Dimiys.  iii.  50.)  It  was  on  this  occasion  tliat, 
according  to  tlie  received  tradition,  Ocrisia,  the 
mother  of  Servins  Tullius,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  as  a  captive.  (Liv.  i.  39 ;  Dionys.  iv.  1 ; 
Orid,  Fast.  vi.  628.)  At  this  time  Livy  reckons  it 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  "  Prisci  Latini."  Dionysius 
tells  us  that  it  was  strongly  fortified^  and  withstood 
a  long  siege,  but  after  its  capture  was  plundered  and 
burnt  by  Tarquin.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  city  as 
dettroyed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not  cease 
to  esist  at  so  early  a  period.  In  the  list  of  the  thirty 
cities  of  the  Latin  League  given  by  Dionysius  (v. 
61),  we  find  the  Comi  (IGtpvoi),  who  are  probably, 
as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  the  citizens  of  Gomicultun. 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  note  21.)  Floms  also  al. 
ludes  to  Comiculum  as  having  taken  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  Latins  against  xYxa  Republic  (i.  11.  §  6), 
though  the  passage  is  so  rhetorical,  that  little  value 
can  be  attached  to  it.  But  in  later  times  no  mention 
is  found  of  Gumiculnm,  and  it  is  only  noticed  by 
Pliny  among  the  cities  of  Latium,  of  which  no  trace 
remained  in  his  day.     (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  Afontes  Gorniculani  are  a  very  striking  feature 
of  tlie  Roman  Gampogna.  They  form  an  isolated 
group,  wholly  detached  from  the  main  range  of  the 
Afiennines,  consisting  of  three  rocky  peaks  of  con- 
eiiierable  elevation,  and  yery  steep  and  difficult  of 
access.  Notwithstanding  this,  all  three  were  in- 
habited in  the  middle  ages,  and  two  of  them  still  are 
so.  The  nortliemmost  and  highest  of  the  three,  now 
occupied  by  a  poor  vilhige  called  S.  Angela  m  Ca- 
pocciaj  presents  considerable  remains  of  ancient  walls 
of  a  very  rode  and  primitive  style  of  <»nstruction, 
more  resembling  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Cy- 
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clopean  style  than  any  other  rains  of  the  class  in 
LatiuuL  (See  the  figure  in  Cell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  56.)  These  are  considered  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be 
the  remains  of  Gorniculum.  On  the  soathemmost 
peak  stands  the  modern  village  of  MonHc^  which 
retains  no  vestiges  of  veiy  remote  antiquity,  but 
presents  numerous  fragments  of  bnildings,  and  a 
small  temple  or  Saoellnm,  oonstracted  in  brick,  and 
obviously  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  Nibby, 
Abeken,  and  others  consider  this  hill  to  be  the  site 
of  Gorniculum,  and  refer  the  more  ancient  ruins  on 
that  of  S.  Angelo  to  MeduUia,  a  city  which  must 
probably  be  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Gor- 
niculum. [Mkdulua.]  Gell,  however,  b  of  opinion 
that  there  could  never  have  been  an  ancient  city  on 
the  site  of  MonticeUi,  and  that  the  walls  at&An^ 
gdo  must  therefore  be  those  of  Gorniculum.  {Top, 
of  Rome,  pp.  55,  319;  Nibby,  Dmtomi,  voL  ii,  pp. 
327,  367 ;  Abeken,  M.  L  p.  78.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

GORNUS  (KjJpFos,  Ptol.  UL  8.  §  7 ;  Gomi,  Itm, 
Ant  p.  84),  a  city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sardinia,  calked 
by  Livy  the  capital  of  that  part  of  the  iskind.  It 
was  made  theur  head-quarters  and  place  of  refuge  by 
the  Sardinian  tribes  who  revolted  against  the  Romans 
during  the  Second  Punio  War,  bnt  after  the  defeat 
of  Hampsicora  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  prae- 
tor T.  Manlius,  B.a  215.  (Liy.  aouil  40,  41.) 
Ptolemy  erroneously  reckons  it  among  the  inland 
towns  of  Sardinia;  the  Itinerary  places  it  on  the  road 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  islimd,  18  miles  from 
Bosa,  and  the  pame  distance  from  Tharros.  These 
distances  coincide  with  the  site  of  the  existing  ruins, 
which  are  still  visible  on  the  sea-coast  between  Capo 
Nieddu  and  Capo  Manmu,  about  13  miles  N.  of 
Oriskmo.  Numerous  fragments  of  buildings,  parts 
of  an  aqueduct,  necropolis,  and  the  walls  of  the  port, 
are  still  standing.  Gaitliaginian  and  Roman  coins 
are  found  there  in  abundance.  (Tyndale's  Sardinia, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  300,  301.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GOROBl'LIUM,  a  town  of  Gallia,  is  pUced  in  gio 
Table  on  a  road  firom  Durocortorum  (Reims)  to  An- 
dematunum  (Langres),  The  next  station  to  Duro- 
cortorum is  Durocatalannum  (Chdlons),  which  is 
omitted  in  the  Table.  There  is  an  old  road  from 
Chdlons  to  Langres  on  which  Corbeil  stands,  and 
this  must  be  Gorbilium  ;  yet  the  distances  do  not 
agree.  The  Table  makes  it  42  Gallic  leagues  from 
Corbeil  to  LangreSf  but  the  real  distance  ia 
greater.  [G.  L.] 

GOROG  (Kop6K,  Isid.  Ghar.  p.  8),  a  small  place 
in  Drangiana  mentioned  by  Isidorns.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  Forbiger  to  be  the  same  as  that  now 
called  Kohec.  [V.] 

GOROGONDAME  (Kopoieoyidfirif  Strab.  xi. 
pp.  494,  496 ;  Ptol.  ▼.  9.  §§  6,  8  ;  Mda,  i.  19; 
Steph.  B.  s. «.),  a  small  place  close  to  the  Bosporus 
Gimmerins  in  the  country  of  the  Bosporani,  and 
adjoining  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Antidtes 
(now  Ktiban).  It  gave  its  name  to  a  lake  of  some 
size,  called  Gorocondamitis  (Strab.  L  c),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  by  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  ssme  river.  There  is  some  indistinctness  in 
the  ancient  accounts  of  this  district;  and,  aocording 
to  some,  as  Mela  (i.  19),  and  Dionysius  Perieg.  (550), 
Gorooondame  would  seem  to  be  the  name  of  a  pe- 
ninsula or  ishind,  fonned  by  the  Bosporaa,  the  Mae- 
Otis,  and  the  river.  [V.I 

GOBODAMUM  PROM.    (KopSSofwr  &c^k),  a 

promontory  at  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  ooontry  of 

the  Sachalitae,  immediately  without  the  straits  of 

t  the  Persian  gal£    BIr.  Forster  fixes  it  at  Rat-eU 
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Had,  the  easternmost  promontoiy  in  Arabin,  and 
follows  Bochart  in  identifying  the  name  with  that  of 
the  Joktanite  patriarch  Hadoram.  (^Arabiaj  vol.i.  pp. 
]  40 — 142.)  Others  find  Ckvodamnm  in  Corroomb 
Pointy  immediately  north  of  Mtucat,       [G.  W.] 

COBOMANIS  {KopoftoMts  w6Kis),  a  town  of  the 
Abacaei,  on  the  Sacer  Sinus,  at  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  Persian  gulf.  Mr.  Forster  identifies  it  with 
'*  the  town  of  Groan  Harb,  a  mart  of  commerce  on 
the  Persian  golf,  at  the  foot  of  the  bay  of  Koue't  or 
Dooal-al-KkutmaJ*  (^Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  263,  vol. 
ilp.213.)  [G.W.] 

COBaNE  (Kopijyn:  Eih.  KopvKof^s,  Strab.viiL 
p.  411;  Kofwrcus,  KopctfKoie^s,  Kopwi^oibr,  Steph. 
B.:  PetaUdM),  a  town  of  Messenia,  situated  upon 
the  western  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  which  was 
sometimes  called  after  it,  the  Ooronaean.  (Plin.  iv. 
5.  8.  7.)  According  to  Pansanias,  it  was  boilt  on 
the  site  of  the  Homeric  Aepeia,  at  the  tame  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Messenians  to  their  native  country, 
by  Epaminondas;  and  received  the  name  of  Coninda 
because  Epimelides,  who  founded  the  new  town,  was 
a  native  of  Coroneia,  in  Boeotia.  This  name  was 
changed  by  the  Messenians  into  that  of  Corane. 
According  to  others,  Gorone  corresponded  to  the 
Homeric  Pedasus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  360.)  In  the 
acropolis  of  the  city  was  a  brazen  statue  of  Athena, 
who  became  the  patron  deity  of  Corone  in  conse- 
quence of  her  worship  at  Coroneia.  [Coroxeia.] 
In  tiie  agora  there  was  a  statue  of  Zeus  Zoter,  as  at 
Messene ;  and  there  were  likewise  in  the  lower  city 
temples  of  Artemis,  of  Dionysus,  and  of  Asclepius. 
The  harbour  of  Corone  was  called  the  port  of  the 
Achaeans,  probably  because  the  city  belonged  to  the 
Achaean  league.     (Paua.  iv.  34.) 

Pausanias  says  that  Corone  was  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  Pamisus,  close  to  the  sea,  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain  called  Temathia  or  Mathia  (the  read- 
ing is  doubtful).  The  present  name  of  the  monntain  is 
Ljfkodimo,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  Petaiidhiy  on 
the  site  of  Corone,  in  a  small  but  fertile  plam. 
Within  the  last  few.  years  a  colony  of  Mainotes  has 
settled  here,  and  restored  to  the  place  its  ancient 
name.  The  modern  town  of  Kor6ni,  however, 
which  is  situated  upon  a  promontory  some  distance 
south  of  Petalidhi^  occupies  the  site  of  Asine.  It 
is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Corone  migrated 
at  some  period  to  Asine,  carxymg  with  them  their 
ancient  name.     [Asinb.] 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  Corone.  Part 
of  a  mole  may  still  be  traced  jutting  ont  into  the 
sea,  and  in  the  plain  have  been  found  foundations 
of  houses  and  walls,  and  some  works  of  ancient  art 
There  are  likewise  traces  of  the  walls  of  the  acro- 
polis upon  the  heights  above  tlie  plain. 

Corone  was  supplied  with  water  for  drinking 
firom  the  fountain  Plataniston,  which  flowed  from  a 
hollow  plane  tree  20  stadia  from  the  road,  leading 
from  the  Pamisus.  Eighty  stadia  south  <^  Corone, 
near  the  coast,  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  Corynthus, 
the  site  of  which  is  probably  indicated  by  some  an- 
cient remains  cm  the  hill  of  St  Elias,  near  the  sea, 
above  the  village  of  Kastilia, 

Corone,  as  already  stated,  belonged  to  the  Achaean 
league.  It  was  on  his  march  to  relieve  this  city 
that  Philopoemen  was  made  priscmer,  and  put  to 
death  at  Messene  on  the  following  day.  (Li v.  zxxix. 
49.)  Plutarch,  however,  relates  that  Philopoemen 
was  captured  on  his  march  tonTirds  Colonis  (Plut. 
Philopoem,  IS) ;  but  the  statement  of  Livy  is  the 
more  probable  «De.  [Colokides.]    Corone  is  also 
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mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §  8).  (Lake, 
MoreOy  vol.  i.  p.  439,  seq.;  PeloponaetiacOj  p.  195, 
seq.;  Boblaye,  Rechereheiy  &c.,  p. Ill;  Cuitius, 
PelopoimesoSy  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  seq.) 

CORONEIA  {Kop^ytia:  Etk.  KopAiwn,  Kopm^ 
rc^t),  the  name  of  several  places  in  Greece,  derived 
fnm  KopAmi^  a  hill.  1.  A  town  of  Boeoda,  and  a 
member  of  the  Boeotian  league,  is  described  bj 
Strabo  as  situated  upon  a  height  near  Mt  HeUoon 
(ix.  p.  41 1).  Its  territoiy  was  called  KopafSVioid^ 
(Strab.  ix.  pp.  407, 411.)  The  town  stood  upon  an 
insulated  hill  at  the  entiaoce  of  a  valley  leadmg 
pouthwards  to  Mt.  Helioai,  the  principal  sumnut  of 
which  is  seen  at  the  bead  of  the  valley.  From  this 
hill  there  is  a  fine  view  over  the  lake  Copais,  and  at 
its  foot  there  is  a  broad  plain  extending  aa  far  as  the 
marshes  of  the  lake.  On  either  side  of  the  hill 
flowed  two  streams,  one  on  the  eastern  or  right  hand 
side,  called  Coralius  or  Coarius,  and  the  other  on 
the  left,  named  Phalaras:  a  tributary  of  the  latter 
was  the  Isomantns  or  Hopiias.  [See  above,  ppi  412, 
413.]  C<Mroneia  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Boeotians  from  Ame  in  Thessaly,  after  they  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  original  homes  by  the  Tho- 
salians;  and  they  appear  to  have  called  it  Conneia 
after  the  Thessalian  town  of  this  name.  [See  No.  2.] 
At  the  same  time  they  built  in  the  plain  in  front  of 
the  city  a  temple  of  Athena  Itonica,  also  named  after 
the  one  in  Thessaly,  and  likewise  gave  to  the  river 
which  flowed  by  the  temple  the  name  of  Cuarius  or 
Cnralius,  after  the  Thessalian  river.  [Cierium.] 
In  this  temple  was  held  the  festival  d[  the  Pam- 
boeotia,  which  was  common  to  all  the  Boeotians. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  41 1 ;  Pans.  ix.  34.  §  1.)  The  Thes- 
salian origin  of  Coroneia  is  also  attested  by  Pan- 
sanias, who  ascribes  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that 
of  Haliartus,  to  Athamas  and  his  descendants,  wbo 
came  from  Thessaly  (ix.  34.  §  7,  seq.). 

Coroneia  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  oonjnnetioa 
with  Haliartus.  (//.  ii.  503.)  In  historical  times 
several  important  battles  were  fought  in  the  plain  in 
front  of  the  town.  It  was  here  dbat  the  Athenians 
under  Tolmides  were  defeated  by  the  Boeotians  in 
B.  a  447,  in  consequence  of  which  defeat  the  Athe- 
nians lost  tlie  sovereignty  which  they  hsd  for  some 
years  exercised  over  Boeotia.  (Thuc  L  113.)  The 
plain  of  Coroneia  was  also  the  scene  of  the  victofy 
gained  by  Agesilaus  over  the  Thebans  and  their 
allies  in  b.  c.  394.  (Xen.  ffelL  iv.  3.  §  15,  seq.; 
Plut  Ages.  17.)  In  the  Sacred  War  Coraneia  waa 
twice  taken  by  the  Phocians  under  Onomarchos. 
(Died.  xvi.  35,  58.)  Philip,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Phocians,  gave  up  the  town  to  the  Thebana. 
(Dem.  de  Pac,  p.  62,  PhiUp.  ii.  p.  69.)  Coronoa 
espoused  the  cause  both  of  Philip  and  of  Penens  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans.  (Polyb.  xx.  7,  xxviL 
1,  xxix.  6,  a.;  Liv.  xxxiii.  29,  xlii.  44,  67.) 

Pausanias  says  (ix.  34.  §  3)  that  the  most  re- 
markable objects  in  Coroneia  were  altars  of  Hennes 
Epimelius  and  of  the  winds,  and  a  little  below  them 
the  temple  of  Hera.  The  principal  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  are  those  of  the  theatre,  of  the  temple  of 
Hera,  and  of  the  agora.  The  coins  of  Coroneia  aie 
very  rare.     The  (me  annexed  is  a  hemidrachma, 
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^ith  the  Boeotuui  shield  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
a  full-fiiced  mask  or  Gor^jronian  head,  with  the  epi- 
graph KOPO.  (DodweU,  toI.  L  p.  247;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  voL  ii.  p.  182,  seq. ;  Forchham- 
mer,  HeUemkOj  p.  185.) 

2.  A  town  of  Thessalj  in  Phthiotis,  from  which 
the  Boeotian  Conmeia  probablj  derived  its  name.  It 
is  placed  by  Leake  at  TjeiOmd,  (Strab.  is.  p.  434 ; 
Ptol.  iU.  13.  §  46 ;  Steph.  B. «.  v. ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  471.) 

CORONTA  (rh  K6(!ovTa :  £th.  Kopomevt:  near 
Prddkromo),  a  small  town  in  the  interior  of  Acar- 
nania,  probably  lying  between  Metropolis  and  Old 
Oenia.  [Obniadab.]  At  a  mile  from  Prddhromo 
Leake  disooTered  on  an  insulated  hill  the  ruins  of 
Hellenic  walls,  which  are  probably  the  remains  of 
Coronta.  (Thuc.  IL  102;  Steph.  B.  «.v. ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol  iii.  p^  614.) 

CORO'NUS  MONS(KofH»v^s,Ptol.TL2.  §  4.  vi.5. 
§  l,vi.9.  §§3, 4),  the  eastern  part  cf  the  great  chain 
of  moontams  which  extends  along  the  sonthem  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  of  which  Orontes,  M.  Jaso- 
ninm,  and  M.  Coronos  were  the  principal  peaks. 
Gonnns  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  three,  and  was  on 
the  borders  of  Hyrcaniaand  Parthia.  It  is  probably 
represented  now  by  the  mountains  between  IMn^- 
jfhan  and  Aiterdbad,  [Y.] 

COROPISSUS  (KopoTuro-^s:  Eik.  KoporuraAs), 
as  the  name  appears  on  the  coins.  It  is  Coropassus 
in  Strabo  (p.  568,  663),  who  says  that  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Lycaoniaas  and  the  Cappadodans 
is  tiie  tract  betweoi  the  Tillage  Coropassus  in  Ly- 
caonia  and  Gareatbyra,  a  small  town  of  the  Cappa- 
dodans. The  distance  between  these  two  small 
places  was  about  120  stadia.  In  the  second  of  these 
two  passages  the  name  of  the  Cappadodan  town  is 
written  Garsaura,  which  is  the  true  name.  The 
place  is  therefore  near  the  western  border  of  Cappa- 
doda,  south  of  the  salt  lake  of  Tatta.  Adopissus  in 
Ptolemy  (v.  6)  is  probably  the  same  place.     [G.L.] 

COROS.    [CoEius;  Ctbcs  Pebsidis.] 

CORPILLI,  a  Thracian  tribe  on  the  river  Hebrus 
(Plin.  iv.  18),  which  inhabited  the  district  of  Cor- 
piatica  (KcfnnaXuHiy  Ptoi.  iii.  11.  §  9).        [L.  S.] 

CORRAGUM,  a  fortress  of  IDyria,  of  uncertain 
site,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  b.  a  200,  along  with 
the  two  other  forte  of  Geranium  and  Oigessus. 
(Lhr.  xzzi  27.) 

CO^EAE.    [CoRAasiAE.] 

CORSELA  (Kopatla).  1.  A  town  of  Boeotia, 
somedmes  induided  in  (^mntian  Locris,  was  the  first 
place  which  the  traveller  reached  alter  crossing  Mt. 
Khkmd  firam  Cyitonea.  In  the  Sacred  War  it  was 
taken  by  the  Phodans,  along  with  Orchomenus  and 
Coroneia.  In  the  plain  bdow,  the  river  Platanius 
jdned  the  aea.  Ite  site  is  probably  represented  by 
the  village  Protkyndj  on  the  heighte  above  which 
are  the  remains  of  an  andent  acropolis.  (Pans.  iz. 
24.  §  5;  Died,  zvi  58;  Dem.  de  Fait. Leg,  p.  385; 
called  Xopaia  by  Steph.  B.  t.v.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  toL  il  p.  184 ;  Forchhammer,  Edlenika, 
pi  179.) 

2.  Scyhz  mentions  YLopffim  as  a  port  of  Boeotia 
on  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  appears  £ram  Pliny  that 
there  was  a  second  town  of  this  name  in  the  westem 
part  of  Boeotia,  and  that  it  was  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  the  name  of  Thebae  Corsicae.  ('*  The- 
bu  quae  Conicae  oognominatae  sunt  juzte  Helico- 
nem,"  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4.)  It  is  probably  represented  by 
the  modem  Khdtia,  (Leakey  Norikam  Greece^  Yol. 
{L  p.  521.) 
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CORSI  (KofHTtoi  or  Koparol,  Ptd.),  a  people  of 
Sardinia,  enumerated  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
among  the  tribes  of  the  interior  of  that  island.  Their 
name  indicates  that  they  must  have  emigrated  from 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Corsica,  which  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Pausanias,  who  adds  that  tlie 
strength  of  their  mountain  abodes  enabled  them  to 
maintain  their  independence  agunst  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  accordance  with  this,  Ptolemy  places 
them  in  the  northern  part  of  Sardinia,  adjoining  the 
Tibulatii,  who  inhabited  ite  KE.  extremity,  near  to  the 
strait  that  separates  it  from  Corsica.  (Plin.  iii.  7.  s. 
13 ;  PtoL  iii.  3.  §  6 ;  Pans.  x.  17.  §  8.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

CORSICA,  called  by  the  Greeks  CYRNUS 
(Kipvos :  Etk.  KOptnos  and  Kvpvcub; :  later  Greek 
writers,  however,  use  also  Kopffls  and  KopalKw, 
Dionys.  Per. ;  Strab. ;  PtoL,  &c.:  the  Latin  Ethnic 
is  Corsns,  which  Ovid  uses  also  for  the  adjective : 
Corsicanus  is  the  a4jective  form  in  Servius  and  So- 
linus),  one  of  the  prindpal  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, situated  to  the  N.  of  Sardinia,  from  which  it 
was  separated  only  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  was  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  third  in  magnitude  of  tlie  seven 
great  islands  in  that  sea  (Alexins,  ap,  £itstath.  ad 
XHonjfi.  Per.  4 ;  Strab.  ii.  pw  123),  though  other 
authors  gave  it  only  the  sixth  place.  (Died.  v.  17 ; 
Scylax,  §  113.)  Pliny  says  that  it  was  150  miles 
long,  and  for  the  most  part  50  broad,  and  gives  ite 
drcumference  at  325  miles;  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  stetes  ite  length  at  160  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  at  70.  ^lin.  iii.  6.  s.  12 ;  Strab.  v.  p. 
224.)  Both  these  stetemente  exceed  the  truth; 
the  real  length  of  the  island  is  just  about  100  geo- 
graphical (125  Roman)  miles,  while  ite  breadth  no- 
whoe  exceeds  46  geographical  or  58  Roman  miles. 
Both  Strabo  and  Diodonis  reckon  it  300  stadia  dis- 
tant from  the  island  of  Aethalia  or  Ilva,  which  is 
very  little  more  than  the  truth;  the  former  correctly 
stetes  that  it  is  visible  from  the  munland  near  Popu- 
lonium,  but  he  was  misled  by  his  guides  when  they 
led  him  to  believe  that  Sardinia  was  so  too.  The 
northern  extremity  of  Corsica,  formed  by  a  narrow 
ridge  of  mountains,  extending  like  a  great  promon- 
tory near  30  miles  from  the  main  body  of  the  island, 
is  distinctly  visible  from  many  pdnte  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  and  even  from  that  of  Liguria.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  part  of  the  island  from  Vada  Vola- 
terrana  is  correctly  given  by  Pliny  at  62  M.  P.,  but 
it  is  not  more  than  58  from  Populonium,  which  is 
the  nearest  point  on  the  mainland.  (Plin.  I.  c; 
Strab.  V.  p.  223;  Diod.  t.  13.) 

Almost  the  whole  of  Corsica  is  occuped  by  a  range 
of  lofty  and  ragged  mountains,  extending  firom  N.  to 
S.  from  one  extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
The  highest  summite  of  this  range  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  from  8000  to  9000  feet,  and  are  in  conse- 
quence covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year;  their  sides  are  furrowed  by  deep  torrente, 
and  intersected  by  narrow,  crooked  vdleys  or  ravines, 
while  they  are  covered  almost  throughout  with  dense 
foreste.  The  vast  extent  of  these,  and  the  magni- 
tude and  excellence  of  the  timber  which  they  pro- 
duced, have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages.  (Theophrast. 
E,  P.  V.  8.  §§1,2;  Dionys.  Per.  460;  Diod.  I  c.) 
But  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  as  well  as  the 
excellent  porte  with  which  the  W.  and  S.  coaste  of 
the  island  abound,  ite  rugged  and  inaccessible  nature 
rendered  it  in  andent,  as  they  still  do  in  modem 
times,  one  of  the  wildest  and  least  dvilised  portions 
of  Southem  Europe.  Theophrastus  says  that  the 
whole  island  was  "  shaggy  and  savage,"  from  the 
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▼ast  forests  with  which  it  was  covered  (Soo'cior  ircU 
Ihnrtp  ^puHUyrfif  if  8Aj7|  I  c).  Stnbo  speaks 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  districts  as 
"wilder  than  the  very  beasts"  (oypt^tpoi  dij- 
pitWy  v.  p.  224),  and  of  so  nntameable  a  cha- 
racter, that  when  thej  were  brought  to  Rome  as 
slaves  it  was  impossible  to  make  anj  use  of  them, 
or  accnstom  them  to  domestic  habits.  The  jadg- 
ment  of  Diodorus  on  this  point  is  more  favoorable. 
He  says  the  Corsican  slaves  were  veiy  docile,  and 
readily  adapted  themselves  to  the  ways  of  dri- 
lised  life;  and  that  the  natives  of  the  island,  though 
ignorant  of  tillage,  and  snbsistmg  wholly  on  meat, 
milk,  and  honey,  were  remarkable  for  their  love  of 
justice.  (Diod.  y.  13, 14.)  Seneca,  who  was  banished 
to  the  ishmd  in  A.D.  41,  and  liTed  there  eight  yean 
in  exile,  naturally  takes  an  un&Toorable  view  of  it, 
and  spnks  in  exaggerated  terms  of  the  barrenness  of 
its  BoU,  as  well  as  the  barbarism  of  its  inhabitantSj 
and  the  unhealthineas  of  its  climate.  (Sen.  Com,  ad 
Sdv,  6.  §  4;  Anthol.  Lat  129,  ISa)  In  the  ktter 
respect,  however,  it  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Secrdinia;  the  low  grounds  on 
the  E.  coast  are  indeed  very  unhealthy,  hut  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  is  free  from  the  scourge  of 
malaria;  and  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  native 
Corsicans  as  remarkable  for  their  longevity.  (£u* 
stath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  458.) 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  native  populati(Hi  of  Corsica,  but  there  seems 
little  donbt  that  it  was  derived  principally  from  a 
Ligurian  source.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Seneca, 
though  he  tells  us  that  there  were  some  tribes  in  the 
island  of  Spanish  or  Iberian  extnctiott,  whose  manners 
and  dress  resembled  those  of  the  Cantabrians,  and 
appears  inclined  to  regard  these  as  the  earliest  in- 
habitants, and  the  Lignrians  as  subsequent  settlers. 
(Sen.  L  c.  8.)  Sollnos,  however,  following  authors 
now  lost,  who  had  written  fully  concerning  Corsica, 
expressly  ascribes  its  first  population  to  the  Lignrians, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  legend  which  derived 
its  name  from  a  Ligurian  woman  of  the  name  of 
Corsa,  who  was  fobled  to  have  first  discovered  and 
visited  its  shores.  (Solm.  3.  §  3;  EusUth.  I  c; 
Isidor.  Origg.  xiv.  6.)  We  are  expressly  told  that 
Corsica  was  the  native  name  of  the  island,  adopted 
from  them  by  the  Romans  (Diod.  v.  13;  Dionys.  Per. 
459);  the  origin  of  that  of  Cymus,  by  which  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  is  wholly  nnknown,  though 
late  writers,  as  nsual,  derived  it  from  a  hero  Cymus, 
whom  they  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Hercules. 

The  island  appears  to  have  been  early  known  to 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Phocaeans  founded  the  city  of 
Alalia  on  its  eastern  coast  as  early  as  B.a  A64. 
(Herod.  L  165;  Seneca,  I  c)  Twenty  years  kter 
they  established  themselves  in  much  greater  force, 
but  after  a  stay  of  only  a  fow  years  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it  again  [  j\j£ria]  ;  and  from  this  period 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  Greek  colonies  on  the  island. 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  had 
united  their  arms  with  the  Carthaginians  to  expel  the 
Phocaeans,  established  their  authority  over  the  island, 
in  which  they  founded  the  city  of  Nicaea  (a  name 
that  certainly  appears  rather  to  point  to  a  Greek 
origin),  and  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  a  tribute  of 
resin,  wax,  and  honey.  (Diod.  v.  13.)  Their  su- 
premacy fell  with  the  dectine  of  their  naval  power, 
and  Corsica,  as  well  as  Sardinia,  appears  to  have 
been  in  a  state  of  dependency,  if  not  of  subjection,  to 
Carthage  at  the  time  of  the  First  Punic  War.  On 
this  account  it  was  attacked,  in  d.  o.  259,  by  a  Ro^ 
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man  fleet  mider  L.  Sdpio,  who  took  tiie  dty  of 
Aleria,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and  give  hostages  for 
their  fideUty.  (Zonar.  viu.  11;  Fkr.  il  2.  §  16; 
Liv.  Epit  xviL ;  OrelL  Inter.  552.)  It  is  probable 
that  the  submission  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  native 
Corsicans  was  at  this  time  little  more  than  nominal ; 
and  after  the  dose  of  the  First  Punic  War  we  find 
them  again  repeatedly  in  arms,  together  with  thdr 
neighbours  the  Sardiidans;  at  length,  in  b.  a  231, 
C.  Papirius  Maso  is  said  to  have  efiectnally  subdued 
them,  for  which  he  claimed  the  honour  of  a  triumph. 
(Zonar.  viiL  18;  liv.  Epit  xx.;  Fast  Capt)  Yet 
long  after  this,  repeated  revolts  attest  the  imperfect 
nature  of  their  subjection;  and  the  victories  of  the 
Roman  praetors  appear  to  have  effected  nothing  be- 
yond a  nominal  submission,  and  the  payment  of  an 
occasional  tribute.  (Liv.  xL  19,  34,  xliL  7,  21.) 
Before  the  dose  of  the  Republic,  however,  the  mari- 
time parts  of  the  island  at  least  were  brought  under 
complete  subjection,  and  two  colonies  of  Roman  citi- 
zens were  established  on  its  E.  coast,  that  of  Mariana 
by  Marius,  and  Aleiia  by  Sulla.  (Plin.  iiL  6.  s.  12; 
Mel.  il  7.  §  9 ;  Seneca,  Cont.  ad  Hdv.  8.  §  2.; 
Thb  example,  however,  was  not  followed ;  and  under 
the  Roman  empre  little  pains  were  taken  to  extoid 
the  dvilisation  of  Italy  to  an  island  which  was  rp- 
garded  as  wild  and  inhospitable.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  Strabo  describes  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  interior  as  subsisting  prindpally  by  robbery  and 
plunder;  while  the  Roman  governors  froai  time  to 
time  made  an  attack  upon  their  fostnesses,  and  carried 
off  a  number  of  priseneis,  whom  they  sold  as  slaves. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  224.)  The  fact  that  it  was  sdectcd  as 
a  place  of  banishment  for  political  exiles  (of  which 
Scoieca  was  the  most  illustrious  example)  in  itself 
shows  the  unfavourable  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held.  Its  name  only  once  occurs  in  the  histovy  of 
this  period,  during  the  dvil  wars  of  A.D.  69,  whoi  a 
vain  attempt  was  made  by  Dedmus  Pacarius  to 
arouse  the  Corsicans  in  fovour  of  VHdlius,  though 
their  coasts  were  exposed  to  the  fleet  of  OUia  (Tac 
Higt.  ii.  16.)  Under  the  Roman  Republic,  Corsica 
had  been  united  in  one  province  with  Sardinia,  and 
subject  to  the  same  praetor.  Tacitus  speaks  of  it 
apparently  as  having  then  a  separate  Procurator,  but 
this  was  probably  exoeptaonal.  Af^  the  time  of 
Constantine,  however,  the  two  islands  wero  separ^ed, 
and  each  had  its  own  governor,  with  the  title  of 
Praeses.  (Not  Dign.  u.  pp.  6,  64;  P.  Disc  iL  22.) 
The  seat  of  government  was  probably  at  Aleria.  On 
the  fisU  of  the  Western  Empire,  Corsica  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Vandals,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
Bdisarius,  but  was  again  conquered  by  the  Gotlis 
under  Totila.  (Praoopw  B.  V.  ii.  5,  B.  G.  iv.  24.) 
It  was,  however,  recovered  by  the  Exarchs  of  Ra- 
venna, and  continued  a  dependency  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  till  it  was  oonquerai  in  the  8th  century  by 
the  Saracens. 

The  physical  character  cf  Corsica  has  been  al- 
ready adverted  to.  The  great  chain  of  mountains 
which  fiUs  up  almost  the  whole  island  approaches, 
however,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  W.  than  the  E. 
coast;  the  former  is  in  consequence  extremdy  rugged, 
and  broken  by  great  mountain  promontories,  with 
deep  bays  between  them,  many  of  which  afiord  ex- 
cellent harbours,  though  these  are  rendered  com- 
paratively useless  by  the  difficulty  of  oommunicatiQO 
with  the  interior.  The  E.  coast,  on  the  contrary, 
is  lower  and  more  regular,  presenting  a  neariy  un- 
broken line  for  a  distance  of  75  idles,  from  the 
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heigbboDrliood  of  BaHiatothe  Gulf  of  Porto  Veeckio ; 
bat  new  its  soathem  eztremitj  this  also  is  indented 
hj  two  deep  inlets,  one  of  which,  called  in  ancient 
times  the  Portns  Syracnsanas  (now  Porto  Veeckio)^ 
ooDstitates  a  harbour  of  first-rste  excellenoe.  (Diod. 
▼.  3.)  The  central  mass  of  the  mountain  chain, 
now  called  the  Monie  RoUmdo^  is  apparently  that 
which  is  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Moos  Aureas  (rh 
Xfwvmhf  ipos).  It  is  in  tlus  gronp  that  the  tvro 
principal  rivers  of  the  island  have  their  rise:  the 
Rhotanus  of  Ptolemy,  now  known  as  the  Tavigiumo; 
and  the  Tuola  or  Tavola  (Tov6\at  or  Tav^Aos),  now 
called  the  Goto.  Both  of  these  flow  from  W.  to  £., 
and  enter  the  sea,  the  first  near  the  colony  of  Aleria, 
the  second  close  to  that  of  Mariana.  The  other 
rivers  of  the  island  are  of  inferior  magnitude ;  of 
those  which  flow  to  the  W.  coast,  Ptolemy  mentions 
the  Circidius  (Ki^fSios),  which  b  probably  the  mo- 
dem £«MNOfie;  and  the  Locras,Ticarius,  andPitanus, 
which  cannot  be  identified  wiUi  any  certainty.  The 
Hiems  or  Sacer  flavins  ('Icp^t  w^oftos),  which  he 
places  on  the  E.  eoMt,  S.  of  Aloria,  may  probably  be 
the  Fmme  Orio ;  and  the  Valerius  (OiiaKtpus  or 
O&oXcptor),  described  by  Um  as  entering  the  sea  in 
the  ndiddle  of  the  N.  coast,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
small  stream  now  called  the  Cigao,  which  flows  by 
AFiorauo, 

The  same  author,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
what  little  information  we  possess  conceniing  the 
ancient  geography  of  Corsica,  gives  us  the  names  of 
a  number  of  headhmds,  and  bays  or  harbours;  but 
very  few  of  these  can  be  identified  with  any  approach 
to  certainty.  A  glsnoe  at  a  good  map  will  show 
how  irregular  and  brdcen  is  the  whole  W.  coast  of 
the  island,  so  that  it  is  idle  to  choose  a  few  out  of 
the  number  of  bold  headlands  and  deep  inlets  that  it 
presents,  and  assume  them  to  be  those  intended  by 
Ptolemy.*  The  northernmost  point  of  the  island, 
now  called  Capo  CoraOj  appears  to  be  that  called  by 
him  the  Sacred  Promontory  ('Icp^y  tucpov);  and  the 
southern  eztronity,  near  Bonifaeioy  mag  be  that 
which  he  calls  Mariannm,  adjoining  which  was  a 
city  of  the  same  name  (Vka^tufhv  tatpw  koI  voAir). 
Between  these  (proceeding  from  N.  to  S.  along  the 
W.  oosst  of  the  isknd)  he  enumerates :  TUoz  Pr., 
the  CSsestan  shore  (YLaurlas  otlyMtA^s),  the  Attian 
Pr.,  the  Gulf  of  Cssalns,  the  Prom,  of  Vlriballum, 
the  Bboetian  mountain,  the  Prom,  of  Bhium,  the 
Sandy  Shore  (*Afyufe9i|r  olymX^t),  the  Portus  Titi- 
anus.  The  Portus  Syrscussnus  in  the  SE.  part  of 
the  island  is  probably,  as  already  observed,  the  Gulf 
of  Porto  Veoekio.    (Ptol.  iii.  2.  §§  3—^.) 

Our  knowledge  of  the  internal  geography  of  the 
island  is  eztrsmely  vague  and  uncertain.  Neither 
Strabo  nor  Pliny  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  the 
tribes  into  which  the  native  population  was  doubt* 
less  divided.  The  former  says  merely  that  some 
parts  of  the  isUmd  were  habitable,  and  contained  the 
towns  of  the  Blesini,Charaz,  Enicooiae,  and  Vapanes. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  224.)  Pliny  tells  us  that  Corsica  con- 
tained thirty-three  <*  dviutai,"  besidss  the  two  Bo- 
man  colonies,  but  without  giving  the  names  of  any. 

*  liannert  and  Beichart  have  endeavoured  to  as- 
aign  the  posttion  of  all  these  points  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  the  obscure  towns  enumerated  by 
him;  but  the  entire  diveigenoe  of  their  results  suffi- 
ciently shows  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
npoo  theoL  It  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to 
repeat  a  list  of  mars  ooqjectarai;  they  are  both  given 
by  Foriagv. 
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Ptolemy,  on  the  oontraiy,  gives  us  the  following  list : 
"  The  Cervini  occupy  the  W.  side  beneath  the  Golden 
Mountain;  then  follow  the Tarrabenii,  the  Titiani,  the 
Balatonii.  The  most  northerlypromontoryis  occupied 
by  the  Vanaceni;  next  to  whom  come  the  Cileboisii, 
then  the  Licnini,  Macrini,  Opini,  Simbri,  and  Coma- 
oeni,  and  furthest  to  the  &  the  Subanni  **  (iii.  2. 
§  6).  Nothing  mors  is  known  of  any  of  these  ob- 
scure tribes,  who,  as  Ptdemy  expressly  tells  us, 
dwelt  only  in  scattered  villages;  besides  these,  he 
enumerates  14  Ummt  in  the  interior,  all  of  which  are 
utterly  unknown.  Even  those  towns  which  he 
places  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  any  apmoach  to  certainty,  their  po. 
sition  depending  on  those  of  the  promontories  and 
bays,  the  geography  of  which  (as  already  observed) 
b  extremely  vague.  The  names  of  these  places  are 
as  follows:  Urcinium  (Odpic/yioy),  Pauca  (IlaCtra), 
Ficaria  (^iicapia),  and  Marianum,  near  the  proincn- 
toiy  of  the  same  name.  On  the  E.  coast  our  data 
are  rather  more  precise;  the  site  of  the  two  Roman 
odoDies  of  Aleria  and  Mabiaha  being  known  with 
certainty.  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  also  gives  us 
a  line  of  road  (the  only  one  in  the  iskmd)  along  this 
coast  from  Mariana  to  Pallae,  a  dty  mentioned  also 
by  Ptolemy,  which  was  probably  situated  at  tlie  head 
<^  the  gulf  called  the  Portus  Syracusanus.  The 
inteimed^te  stations  between  this  and  Aleria  are  the 
Portus  Favonii  (still  called  Porfo  Fttvone^  and  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  ^tXwyiov  Kttiiiif  of  Pttilemy), 
and  Praesidium,  half  way  between  Portus  Favonii 
and  Aleria,  probably,  from  its  name,  a  mere  military 
post  {Itin.  Ant  p.  85;  Ptol.  iii.  2.  §  5.)  Besides 
these,  Ptolemy  menticms  Rubra  and  Ahsta,  which  be 
fdaoes  between  the  Portus  Syracusanus  and  Aleria; 
and  the  towns  of  Mantinum,  Clunium,  Centuria,  and 
CaneUte,  all  of  which  are  to  be  sought  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  island,  N.  of  Mariana.  Nicaea,  which 
from  its  name  would  appear  to  have  been  a  Greek 
colony,  but  is  called  by  Diodorus  (v.  13)  a  Tyrrhe- 
nian one,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographers, 
and  its  position  is  quite  unknown.  It  is  a  pUiusible 
conjecture  of  Cluverius  that  it  was  the  same  jdace 
afterwards  called  Mariana. 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  Corsica,  the  chief, 
as  already  observed,  is  timber,  of  which  it  furnished 
an  almost  unlimited  supply.  Theophrastus  speaks 
with  especial  admiration  of  the  pine  and  fir  trees 
that  grew  on  the  ishmd,  and  of  which  the  Romans 
made  great  use  for  their  fleets.  (Tbeophr.  H.  P.  v. 
8.  §  1.)  The  same  Corests  produced  resin  and  pitch, 
and  abounded  in  wild  bees,  so  that  wax  and  honey 
were  in  all  ages  among  the  chief  exports  of  the  island, 
and  we  find  the  Cocsicans  on  one  occasi<»i  compelled 
to  pay  200,000  pounds  of  wax  as  a  punishment  for 
theur  revolt  (Uv.  zlii.  7;  Diod.  v.  13;  Plin.  xzi. 
14.  s.  49.)  The  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  was 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  arise  from  their  abund- 
ant use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  food.  (Steph.  B. 
«.  9.  lUpms.)  Yet  the  Corsican  honey  had  a  bitter 
taste,  owing  to  the  bees  feeding  on  the  box  trees, 
which  rendered  it  unpahtable  to  strangers.  (Theophr. 
H,P,  ui.  16.  §  5;  Diod  Ic;  Vlrg.  EeL  ix.  30; 
Ovid,  Amor,  i.  12.  10.)  Sheep,  goats,  and  cattle 
were  also  sbundant,  though  the  former  were  allowed 
to  run  almost  wild  about  the  mountains.  (Pd.  xii. 
4.)  But  the  bhmd  produced  little  com,  and  even 
under  the  Boman  empire  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees, 
vines,  and  olives  was  ahnost  wholly  neglected. 
(Senec.  Com,  adHeh.  9.  §  2;  AnthoL  Lat  130.) 
Of  wild  animals,  according  to  Polyhlua,  there  were 
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found  abundance  of  foxes  and  rabbits,  bat  no  woheSi 
hares,  or  deer;  the  wild  goat  also  was  unknown,  but 
the  wild  sheep  or  monsmon  (jioicfwi)  was  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Corsica,  as  well  as  of  Sardinia. 
Strabo  mentions  it  in  the  latter  island  only,  bat  it  is 
still  common  to  them  both.  (Pol.  ziL  3,  4.)  The 
mines  of  Corsica  seem  to  have  been  neglected  bj  the 
Romans ;  bat  its  granite,  which  is  <^  a  very  fine 
quality,  was  worked  for  architectural  purposes;  and 
the  Roman  quarries  in  two  little  islets  a  few  miles 
from  BonifaciOf  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cor- 
sica, are  still  visible.  (Valery,  Vojfoffe  en  Coree, 
chap.  80.)  [E.  H.  B.l 

COBSCyTE  (Kop<r(^,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5.  §  4),  a 
town  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river  Mascas,  where 
Cyrus  passed  three  days  on  his  march  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.  It  is  described  by  Xenophon 
as  deserted,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Bennell  {TUut- 
trationa  of  the  Xetreai  of  the  Ten  Thoueand,  pw 
103)  that  it  may  be  represented  by  some  laige 
ruins,  now  called  Erzi  or  Ireak,  which  were  ob- 
served by  the  travellers  Balbi  and  Ranwolf,  when 
passing  down  the  Euj^rates.  Xenophon  states  that 
the  Mascas  flowed  round  Corsote:  perhaps  the  town 
was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
that  river.  [V.] 

CORSTOBPITUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
fir»t  Itinerary.  ProlMibly  Corbfidge  in  Northum- 
beriand.  ^        ,  [R.  G.  L.] 

COBSYMUS  or  COBSYNUS.  It  appears,  from 
the  coins  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  that  there  was  a 
river  Corsymus,  or  Conynua,  there.  In  the  article 
Aphrodisias  the  river  is  named  Moeynus.  The 
name  in  the  editions  of  Haiduin  and  SilUg  (Plin.  v. 
29)  is  Orsinus.  Harduin  says  that  the  editions  of 
Pliny  have  Mossinus.  It  seems  likely  that  Corsynus 
or  Corsymus  is  the  tnie  name,  and  that  the  other 
forms  are  corruptions.  [G.  L.] 

CORTERATE,  a  town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the 
Table  on  the  road  from  Burdigak  (Bordeaux)  to  Ve- 
sunna  {Perigueux),  The  place  seems  to  be  Coutnu, 
on  a  branch  of  the  Dordogne,  [G.  L.] 

CORTO'NA(KV<»i'«S  Ptol* :  ^^  Cortonensis  : 
€orU)nci)y  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of 
the  inhind  cities  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a  lofty  hill 
between  Arretium  and  Clusium.  It  was  distant 
only  about  9  miles  from  the  Lacus  Trasimenus. 
There  is  great  confusion  about  its  ancient  name. 
The  Greek  legend  which  represented  it  as  founded 
by  Dardanus,  called  it  Cobtthus,  a  form  frequently 
used  in  consequence  by  the  Latin  poets.  (Virg.  Aen. 
iii.  167—170,  vii.  206—210,  &c.;  SiL  Ital.  iv. 
721,  V.  122.)  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
was  a  mere  transplanting  of  a  Greek  tradition 
(Mttller,  Eirtuker,  vol.  L  p.  277),  and  the  native 
name  seems  to  have  been  Cortona,  or  some  form 
closely  resembling  it.  Dionysius  writes  the  name 
Croton,  and  says  it  was  char^;ed  to  Cortona  (which 
he  writes  Ko^pWa,  probably  an  error  of  the  MSS. 
for  Kof>9uyla)j  when  it  received  a  Bonum  colony. 
Livy,  however,  calls  it  Cortona  at  a  much  earlier 
period,  without  any  allusion  to  its  having  changed 
its  name.  The  confusion  between  Cor  and  Cro  is 
80  natural  that  it  is  no  wonder  Uie  Greeks  should 
write  it  Kp^wfj  even  if  the  Boman  farm  was  the 
correct  one :  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Etruscans,  who  did  not  use  the  letter  o,  would  have 
written  the  name  KPVTVNA,  as  they  wrote  Pu- 
pluna  for  Populonium.  (Dionys.  i  26  ;  Steph. 
Byz.  «.  V.  Kpirwy   Miiller,  I  c.  pp.  268,  277.) 
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Polybius,  however  (iiL  82),  writes  the  name  KKip> 
TfAyioy,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  royrrv- 
raiof  in  Tyrrhenia,  of  Lycophnm  and  Tfaeopompaa, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  by  the  latter 
to  Ulysses,  is  merely  a  oorruptioa  of  the  same  name. 
(Lycophr.  Alex.  806;  Theopomp.  qv.  Ttets.adioeJ) 

All  accounts  agree  in  representing  Cortona  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  and  at  a  very 
early  period  one  of  the  most  powerfol  of  the  oon- 
federation.  Dionysius  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was 
originally  an  Umbrian  city,  and  was  wrested  fimm 
that  people  by  the  Pelasgians.  (Dionys.  i.  20.)  It 
is  evidently  to  the  Pelagic  city  only  that  the  legend 
of  its  foundation  by  Dardanus,  to  which  so  prominent 
a  place  has  been  assigned  by  Virgil,  can  be  rtfexred : 
various  other  legends  also  appear  to  point  to  the 
same  oonnectiMi,  and  may  be  considered  as  proving 
that  the  Pelasgio  character  of  the  inhabitants  was 
strongly  marked  and  recognised  by  the  Greeks. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Niebuhr, 
it  seems  impossible  to  admit  the  view  of  Dionysiaa, 
who  refen  to  this  city  and  not  to  Creston  in  Thnoe, 
tiie  statement  of  Herodotus  concerning  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Pelasgians  in  his  day.  (Herod.  L  57 ; 
Dionys.  L  29.  On  tUs  much  disputed  questiain  com- 
pare Niebuhr,  voL  L  p^  34,  note  89 ;  Miiller,  Einuker, 
voL  L  p.  94 — 98 ;  Lepsius,  Tyrrhenitche  Pdtuger, 
p.  18,  &c.)  Dionysius  represents  Cortona  as  having 
been  made  by  the  Pelasgians  a  stronghold  and  centre 
of  operations  from  whence  they  gradually  extended 
their  arms  over  the  rest  of  Etraria :  and  it  ia» 
doubtless,  with  reference  to  this  statement  that 
Stephanos  of  Byzantium  terms  it  the  metropolis  oC 
the  Tynhenians.  (Dionys.  i.  20;  Steph.  Byz.  s.v. 
Kp6Tc»tf.)  There  are,  indeed,  drcumstances  which 
would  lead  us  to  inf^  that  the  dominion  cf  the 
Etruscans,  properly  so  called  (the  Basena),  was  alao 
extended  fiom  Cortona,  or  its  neighbourhood,  over 
the  more  southern  parts  of  Etruria  ;  and  it  would 
be  a  natural  surmise  that  Dionysius  had  made  a 
confusion  between  the  Pelasgian  Tyrrhenians  and 
the  Etruscans  proper  :  but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  both  conquests  may  really  have  wnanated  from 
the  same  quarter.    [Etruria.] 

Important  as  is  tiie  part  which  Cortona  bears  in 
these  early  traditions,  it  is  singular  how  little  we 
subsequently  hear  of  iL  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
confederation:  and  hence  in  b.g.  310  Livy  speaks 
of  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium,  as  at  that  period 
among  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria  ("ferme  capita 
Etruriae  populorum."  liv.  ix.  37.)  They  on  thia 
ooccasion  obtained  a  peace  for  30  yean,  which  was 
soon  broken ;  but  the  name  nS  Cortona  is  not  again 
mentioned :  and  we  have  no  account  of  the  time  at 
which  it  fell  under  the  subjection  of  Rome.  In  the 
Second  Panic  War  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  : 
Hannibal  having  marched  beneath  its  walls,  and 
laid  waste  its  territory  just  before  the  battle  of  the 
Thrasymenian  Lake  (PoL  iiL  82 ;  Liv.  xxiL  4), 
but  the  inaccessible  position  of  the  city  itself  ren> 
dered  it  secure  from  attack.  At  the  same  time  the 
broad  and  fertile  valley  beneath  it  offered  no  obstacles 
to  the  march  of  an  army,  and  it  is  probably  for  this 
reason  that  we  hear  so  little  of  Cortona  in  histocy 
successive  swanns  of  invadera  having  swept  past  it, 
without  caring  to  attack  its  almost  impregnable 
position.  We  learn  incidentally  from  DiooysiiiB 
(i.  26)  that  Cortona  had  received  a  Boman  colony 
not  long  before  his  time :  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  must  be  referred  to  the  times  of  SuUa,  and  that 
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it  wu  ooe  of  the  dtiee  of  Etmria,  which  he  repeopled 
altar  his  devasUtion  of  that  countiy.  (Zumpt,  de 
Colon,  p.  252.)  It  was  not  sabseqnently  renewed, 
and  therefore  does  not  figure  m  the  lists  rither  of 
Pliny  or  Ptolemy  as  a  colanj.  Both  those  authors, 
however,  mention  it  among  the  towns  of  fitnuia 
(Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  48):  but  this  is 
tiie  last  notice  fk  its  existence  in  ancient  times, 
thoogh  inacriptioDS  prove  it  to  have  oontinned  to 
subsist  under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Gori,  Inter,  Etr, 
voL  ii.  pp.  361 — 898.)  It  became  an  episcopal  see 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  probably  never 
ceased  to  exist,  thoogh  no  trace  of  it  is  again  finmd 
in  history  tiU  the  I3th  century. 

The  modem  city  of  Gortona  (which  is  still  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  with  about  5000  inhabitants)  retains  the 
site  of  the  ancient  one,  on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill, 
almost  deserving  to  be  tenned  a  monntain,  and  ex- 
tending from  its  highest  point  down  a  steep  slope 
ftcing  towards  the  W.,  so  that  the  gate  at  its  lowest 
extremity  is  about  half  way  down  the  hilL  The 
andent  city  was  of  obUmg  form,  and  about  two  miles 
in  drcumfereuoe ;  the  circuit  of  its  walls  may  be 
easily  traced,  as  the  modem  ones  are  for  the  most 
part  based  upon  them,  though  at  the  higher  end  of 
the  dtj  they  endosed  a  considerably  wider  space. 
"They  may  be  traced  in  fragments  more  or  less 
preserved  almost  entirely  round  the  dty,  and  are 
composed  of  rectangular  blocks  of  great  size,  ar- 
ranged without  much  regularity,  though  with  more 
regard  to  horismtality  and  distiQct  courses  than  is 
observable  in  the  walls  of  Volterra  or  Populonia, 
and  often  joined  with  great  nicety  like  the  masoniy 
of  Fiesde." ..."  The  finest  relic  of  this  regular 
masonry  at  Crortona,  and  perhape  in  all  Italy,  is  at 
a  spot  called  Terra  Mozza,  outdde  the  Fortress,  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  dty,  where  is  a  firagment 
120  feet  in  length,  composed  of  blocks  of  enormous 
magnitude.  They  vary  fmai  2^  to  5  feet  in  hdght, 
and  from  6  or  7  feet  or  11  and  12  in  length ;  and 
are  sometimes  as  much  or  more  in  depth."  The  ma- 
terial of  which  they  are  composed  is  a  grey  sandstone 
much  resembling  that  of  Fietoh,  (Dennis,  EtruriOj 
voL  iL  p.  436.)  A  fisw  other  fragments  of  Etruscan 
c<Hi8tmction  similar  to  the  above,  are  found  within 
the  walls  of  the  dty :  but  only  one  trifling  remnant 
of  a  Roman  building.  Outside  the  lower  gate,  on 
the  slope  of  the  hiU,  is  a  curious  monument  called  the 
Tanella  di  PUagora  (firom  the  oonfasion  commonly 
made  between  Corteoa  and  Crotooa),  which  was  in 
reality  an  Etruscan  tomb,  oonstrocted  of  vast  blocks 
and  slabs  of  stone,  instead  of  bdng  excavated  in  the 
rock,  as  was  their  more  common  practice.  A  re- 
markable mound,  commonly  caDed  11  Mdone,  which 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  Camusda,  has 
been  also  proved  by  excavation  to  be  sepulchral. 
Numerous  minor  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Cortona,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
there  :  this  is  more  rich  in  bronzes  than  pottaiy, 
and  among  the  former  is  a  bronze  lamp  of  large 
size,  which  for  beauty  of  workmanship  is  considered 
to  surpass  all  other  spedmens  of  this  description  of 
Etruscan  art  (Dennis,  Le,  p.  442 :  who  has  given 
A  full  account  of  all  the  andent  remains  still  visible 
at  Cortona.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

CORTORIACUM.  The  Notitia  mentions  the 
Cortoriaoenaes  as  under  the  command  of  the  general 
of  the  cavalry  in  the  Galliae.  The  Gortoriaoenses 
imply  a  pboe  Cortoriacum,  which  was  afterwards 
written  Cnrtrioum,  and  is  now  Cburtrm,  in  the  Bd- 
gian  province  of  West  Flanders.    In  the  Capitn- 
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laries  of  Charles  the  Bold,  a.  d.  858,  the  Pagus 
Curtridsus  is  mentioned  between  "Adertisus  et 
Flandra."  The  Flemish  name  of  Cowrtrai  is  Cor- 
tryk.    (D^Anville,  JVb«wc,  ^.)  [G.  L.] 

CORTUOSA,  a  town  of  Etmria,  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  b.  o.  368.  (Liv.  vi.  4.) 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of 
Tarquinii,  and  a  mere  dependency  of  that  dty,  as 
well  as  CoDtenebra,  mentioned  in  the  same  passage. 
Both  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown.        [E.  H.  B.] 

CORY  (K£pv,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  96),  according  to 
Ptolemy,  an  idand  in  the  Sinus  Argarlcus,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  which 
he  describes  dsewhere  (viL  1.  §  1 1)  as  a  promontory : 
K«pv  tucpoy  rb  Ktd  KdhJsxyiKov,  —  implying  that  it 
bore  also  the  name  of  Galligicum.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  name  is  preserved  in  the  present 
HamUeram  or  Ramanam  Kor.  [Oolchi  ;  Go- 
us.]  [V.] 

CORYBANTIUM.    [Hamaxitus.] 

CORYBISSA.     [Scepsis.] 

CORY'CIUM.    [DBLPHI.J 

CCRYCUS  {lHApvKosi  Eth.  Kapwctos,  K»puKti&- 
Ti|f).  1.  In  Lycia,  is  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus, 
which  places  it  betwen  Olympus  (^Ddiktaah)  and 
Phaselis.  This  agrees  with  Strabo,  who  speaks  of 
the  Kc^icof  afyia)Ur,on  the  coast  of  Lycia  (p.  666). 
The  Turks  call  this  coast  north  of  Olympus,  TchircUy. 
(Beaufort,  Karamaniaf  p.  47.) 

2.  The  name  of  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Cilida  Tradieia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  Cape  Corycus 
is  now  Korghosif  plainly  a  corraption  of  the  ancient 
name.  After  mentioning  the  Calycadnus,  Strabo — 
whose  description  proceeds  from  west  to  east  — 
mentions  a  rock  called  Poodle;  then  Anemurium,  a 
promont<M7  of  the  same  name  as  the  other  [Anb- 
mubium]  ;  then  the  island  Crambusa,  and  jthe  pro- 
montory Corycns,  20  stadia  above  which — that  b, 
20  stadia  inland — is  the  Corycian  cave.  Beaufort 
found  it  difficult  to  select  a  point  which  should  cor- 
respond to  this  Anemurium.  North  of  the  month  of 
the  Calycadnus  he  found  *'  two  decayed  and  unin- 
habited fortresses,  called  Korghot  jrai!xfer (castles); 
the  one  standing  on  the  mamland,  and  connected 
wiUi  the  rains  oif  an  andent  town;  and  the  other 
covering  the  whde  of  a  small  island  dose  to  the 
shore."  He  thinks  that  the  little  fortified  island 
may  be  Strabo's  Crambusa,  and  that  Cape  Corycus 
is  perhaps  a  small  point  of  land  towards  which  the 
ruins  of  the  dty  extend.  (^KoramamOy  p.  240, 
&c.)  Leake  supposes  the  ishmd  to  be  what  Strabo 
calls  tiie  promontory;  and  the  castle  on  the  shore  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  Corycus,  a  town  which  Strabo 
has  not  noticed.  But  a  town  Corycus  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxxiii  20),  and  by  Plmy  (v.  27),  and 
Mela  (i.  13),  and  Stephanus  («.  v.  KdSpvfros). 

The  walls  of  the  castle  on  the  mainland  contain 
many  pieces  of  colmmu;  and  "  a  mole  of  great  un- 
hewn rocks  projects  from  one  angle  of  the  fortress 
about  a  hundred  yards  across  the  bay."  (Beaufort) 
The  walls  of  the  ancient  dty  may  still  be  traced,  and 
there  appear  to  be  sufildent  remains  to  invite  a 
carefhl  examination  of  the  spot  There  are  coins  of 
Corycus. 

In  the  Corydan  cave,  says  Strabo,  the  best  erocus 
(saffron)  grows.  He  describee  this  cave  as  a  great 
hollow,  of  a  circular  form,  surrounded  by  a  margin 
of  rock,  on  all  odes  of  a  considerable  hdght ;  on  de- 
scending into  this  cavity,  the  ground  is  found  to  be 
uneven  and  genendly  rocky,  and  it  is  filled  with 
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ibroba,  both  Bttigiem  mi  cnltinUd;  in  anm 
tJw  ia£i]D  a  coltJTBtod  ;  tlien  Is  bLh  a  csTt 
irhich  cmtUDB  m  lirgv  lonm,  whjdi  poors  It 
lira  of  pun,  pellocid  ntar,  bat  iC  unmadiaUly  ikiu 
into  the  Mrth,  and  flowing  nDda^roond  taten  ths 
>M :  thcj  all  It  th<  Bitter  Water.  Mcli  hM  a  long 
deflcription  of  Uui  Auns  pUa,  spparentlj  from  the 
ume  ■nthoritj  llut  Strsbo  liJkiiral,  bnt  nun  sn- 
bdlishsi.  Tbis  place  b  pnb^lr  on  tlu  tap  af  the 
moDDtain  abmre  Corfctia,  bnt  it  doas  not  appear  ' 
'jf.-  ban  bHTi  namlned  bf  a^  modem  traTelkr. 
Vf*l»  (av  CSr  pine  UiiuriT,  ua  £aa  more  imaginati 
than  moat  geogi^iben. 

This  place  ii  famed  in  mjtliica]  ttarj.     It  i>  t 
Ciliciui  caTB  J  Pindar  (/yA.  L  31),  and  of  Ai 
ebjlns  (Prom.  VimeL  350),  and  the  bed  of  lbs  giant 
Trrboo  or  Tjpboeaa.    (Uela,  L  13.) 


3.  In  Ljdia  (Tbcto.  liiL  U,  33,  34 ;  Ur.  luri. 
At),  a  lofty  moantiiin  (Slnb.  p.  644)  in  the  pn- 
ninsola  on  which  Eijthrse  ia  aituated.  Capites,  a 
port,  waa  at  the  baae  of  Corycua,  which  la  tiow  JEb- 
rafai  or  Karto.  Tbia  bold  headland,  called  the 
Corjceon  fromontaiiani  (Plin.  t.  39),  looka  to- 
vaida  Samoa,  and  forma  the  westeni  pant  of  the 
bar  "D  vhich  Ten  ia  eltnated.  This  appeals  to  be 
the  place  which  Thacjdidee  calls  Coiycos,  in  the 
tenitory  of  Erytbrae ;  and  tbie  lopposlim  Bgi«« 
wilb  the  moTemecU  of  the  &et  deecribed  in  riii.  34. 
It  ia  alio  clurlj  iodicBted  in  Livy's  account  of  the 
moTeniBnts  of  the  Bamane  and  Eumenes,  though 
Liyj  calli  it  a  jTomonlory  of  the  Teii.  Xhit  rngged 
CtJaat  waa  once  inhabited  bf  a  piratical  people,  called 
Coijiaei,  who  carried  on  Iheir  Dade  in  a  ejetematic 
manner,  bj  keeping  epHs  in  the  rarioiu  porta,  to 
find  out  wbat  Ihe  tnden  had  in  their  ahip;,  and 
where  they  were  bound  to,  and  so  aUacked  them  on 
the  tea  and  robbed  them.  Hence  came  the  prorob 
which  Strabe  mentiona  (p.B44;  comp.  Steph.  B., 
a.  V.  Katpwot,  who  qoetea  the  Aiia  of  Hecataeoa, 
and  riles  the  pasaags  of  Strabe).    [GAsYnro.] 

4.  In  Pamphjlla  near  Attaleia.    rATtALaiA,  p. 

sai.s.]  rcL.] 

CffKYCUS  (Kj(.wfoi,  Pld.  iii.  17,  fs  :  Gra- 
Au«),  theUW.  pnmonloiyaf  CiBls.  In  Sirabo  tbe 
name  appears  as  Cimaros  (Kljinpoi,  a.  p.  474). 
Elsenhen  Strabo  (iTii.  n.  838)  alaUa  thai  Coiycos 
was  the  point  whence  the  dlilanees  to  the  HTeral 
perte  of  Peloponneana  were  mcasuied:  as  Grabuta 
ends  in  two  projecting  prnnta,  it  ie  probable  ihat  lbs 
W.  point  was  called  Cimaroe,  the  E.  Coiycua.  Wo 
kam  from  Phnj  (ir.  20)  that  the  isianda  which  lie  off 
this  promontorj  wen  c^led  Corycae,  and  that  part  of 
the  mass  <£  rock  which  fonni  Ihia  point  went  by  the 
name  of  Mount  Coryena.  Ptolemy  (Lc)  mendooa 
a  city  of  Ihia  name,  and  there  is  a  pasaage  in  which 
jDvenal  (iIt.  267)  mentiou  a  Corydan  vessel  which 
evidaitly  belonged  to  thii  Cretan  (own.  When  the 
Floieiitine  trareller  Bnondelmonte  vialted  the  island 
in  A.  D.  14t5,hefonndremaineeaiBting.  (Gornelioa, 
Creto  Saera,  toI.  L  p.  87  r  Paehley,  Tna.  vol.  iL 
p.  74i  Hoeck,  ffreta,  toL  I  p.  377.)         [E.B.J.]  | 


COS. 

COKWALLkOiivitiiMa :  EA.  KafutnUefc), 
a  rity  of  the  Bhodii,  acconlhig  to  Becataeus,  qaoled 
by  Stei^ianna  (a  D.).  But  it  was  not  in  Ebodee,wr 
was  it  one  <^  the  Bhodian  poflaesnons  in  the  Peraot 
[Cabia}.  (Plin.  T.  25  ;  Plol.  y.  3.)  The  Tabk 
marin  Catydidla  {CoridMi)  on  the  rind  frnn  Hia- 
selia,  in  Lyda,  to  Palara,  and  ntakee  tbe  diitnia 
between  theae  two  pbu«e  29  M.  P.  PUny  (t.  SS) 
piacca  Coiydalla  in  the  mterier  of  Lycia,  aol  Pto- 
lemy mmtims  it  with  Bagalaaeua,  Bhcdia,  Pbdln^ 
Hyra,  and  other  places,  as  shoot  Hcoa  Uasaicytaa. 
There  ate  coins  of  Gorydalla  of  the  imperial  period, 
with  the  epigraph  KepiflaXAnir.  It  ia  not  difBcnlt 
to  see  wb«e  thJa  place  ihonld  be  looked  (a.  The 
preeent  site  ia  a  Tillage  called  BadgieMi,  od  the 
eaet  tide  of  a  small  stnam,  about  16  miloa,  diiect 
dittance,aanth-wat  ofPhaealis.  (SpcMt  and  Fodxa, 
Li/aa,  ToL  L  p.  164.)  Then  wae  discorend,  in  an 
old  wall,  "  a  sqoand  block,  with  ile  inecribed  bea 
tonied  towards  the  ttmes,  on  which,  in  benntifully 
preeerred  letlere,  wae  the  name  of  the  city — Coty- 
dalla."  There  are  at  Cocydilla  Ihe  ronauia  of  « 
email  thes^e,  of  a  Homan  aqueduct,  and  a  maaaiTe 
Hellenic  wall.  The  insoiptico  copied  fnan  Coiydilla 
(red.  ii.  p.  277)  is  of  the  time  of  H.  Amtlins  Ants' 
ninns;  and  it  ehowg  that  C(rydalla  had  the  osoal 
Onek  conetitotioa,  ■  senate  and  a  pi^nlar  body.- 
PUny  mentJOBi  Gagae,  Gorydalla,  and  BhodiopoUn, 
in  this  order;  and  Rhodiopolia  waa  fbnnd  bf  ^ntt 
and  Forbea  near  Corrdalla.  [G.  L.] 

CORYDALLUS.     [AmcA,  p.  325.] 

CORYLEIUM  (KapUfiu:  Elk.  KnfieAFirfi), 
aoccrding  to  Stephanos  (a.  e.)  a  nrtad  Cone  in 
paphlagonia,  ao  called  from  a  king  Coiylaa.  It  dees 
not  appear  wbat  is  the  authority  of  fitephanu, 
Xenopbon  (Anab.  tII.  §  S)  DienlionB  Corybs  as  tba 
king  of  Paphlagonia  at  the  tune  when  be  p 
throngh  the  coantry. 

CORYNE.     [Ehtthrae.] 

COSYPHANTA,  a  tewn  ui  Bithyma,  mnttiaoed 
by  FUny  (t.  33)  so  a  ptocethat  ono  existed.  [G.L.] 

CORYPHANTIS  {Kopn^wrd ;  £U.  Coryphao- 
tenus),  one  of  Ihe  Httlementa  of  the  Uytilenaeuis, 
on  tbe  coaat  of  Aeolis,  oppoeile  to  Lcebos,  and  lurtia 
of  Atameua.  Pliny  (v.  30)  names  it  Corn^iBa.  It 
ie  evidently  the  same  place  which  a^ieare  in  tba 
Table  under  the  name  Coriftnio,  between  Adramyt- 
tinm  and  Elatia,  —  whalever  Elalia  may  mean. 
SInbo  (p.  607)  menlims  Coiyphands  and  Uenclea, 
and  "after  them,  Attea."  [AlTBA.]  The  next  plaoa 
in  Ihe  Table  to  ElatiaiaAitalia.  The  oyeten  of  Co- 
rypbas  an  menlioned  by  Plinj  (lUiL  6).     [G.L.1 

CORYPHA'SIUM.     [Pvlbb.] 

CORYTHEIS.     [Tboba.] 

COS(K«i,  K^t;Cae,P.  Melaj  Cone,  Uv.,  Tac  ; 
Ctt,  Plin.:  EA.  Kwt  (KirnTf  in  modem  Greek): 
'  0,  ur  StmcKie,  a  eornptioD  of  h  tcU  K£),  an 
in  the  Myrtoan  ae&,  "  one  of  the  most  lenownei] 
t  beauiifnl  chain,  which  covers  the  weaten  sbnv 
of  Asia  Hinor."  One  of  ile  earlier  names  was  Ufnpaa 
(Thuc  viiL  41),  another  waa  NyrnjJiaea  (Plin.  w. 
31.  B.  36).  It  appean  from  an  inacriptioo  mat- 
tioned  by  Ron,  that  it  was  called  Lango  in  the  tinm 
□f  the  Knights.     Its  eitnalion  ie  nearly  qipoeke  tba 

"  f  HalicamassUB,  and  it  ie  sefauiled  by  a  nar- 
rait  from  Cnidos  and  the  Triifian  j^vaaoiarj. 
Its  length  lies  KE.  and  SW.  Strabe  ^TCS  tbe  namM . 
of  three  promontories,  Scandarinm  en  tbe  NEL, 
Lacter  oa  tbe  g.  (with  the  town  of  Halisanui  near 
it),  and  Dncaaon  on  the  W.  (neu  Ihe  town  <t  Sto- 
malimne).    Its  principal  d^,  bearing  tbe  name  of 
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gngdiical  miles,  mnd  tin  length  thoal  H3.  Tbe  re- 
lUion  rf  Cob  to  ths  noghboaring  cout  and  iiluida 
ia  vividl;  UlnstnUd  bj  aacb  Tojigca  ms  tboM  which 
(re  described  in  Liv.  luiii.  16;  Locui.  Tiii.  244 — 
ISO;  Aet.  ApoM.  XI.  iiL 

TnditioD  CDiuiftcti  tbe  eu-lkat  Gred  iah^Hluiti 
<if  Ca  with  n  migmtioD  fnim  Epdaunu  ;  and  tbe 
ewnnKHi  worahip  rf  Aeicnlaiaiui  seemi  to  haye  uuiti- 
taiued  a  Ihik  between  the  two  down  to  a  UM  peiind. 
<PHaa,iiL93.  5  4;  MlUler,  i)or.  bIc.lcb.E.)  Ia 
Uomo  w«  End  the  people  of  tbe  iiltad  figbtiug 
■gaiont  the  Cariaiu.  (H  ii.  677,  867.)  As  we 
appmach  the  period  of  distinct  history,  the  aty  of 
Coa  appeaia  ai  a  member  ct  the  Donu  Feotapolis, 
wbrM  wnrtnaij  was  on  tbe  TriojoiD  pRmiciitory, 
(Herod.  L  lU.)  Under  tbe  Atbsnian  mla  it  had 
no  walla,  and  it  waa  fint  fbrtifiad  bj  Alcibiadea  (t 
the  ckM  of  tbe  Pelopimiiemaii  War.  (Tbnc  riit. 
108)  In  SDbaequent  times  it  Bbar«d  Ibe  freneral 
&ta  cf  the  neighbouring  ccaits  and  inlaiida.  For  its 
nUtioDs  with  Bhodei  in  Ibe  wan  B^^aiast  Antiodmi 
and  the  Kemana,  aee  PolTb.  six.  7 1  and  Livy ,  L  c. 
Tbe  onpcTor  Ckodina  beatowed  npoo  it  tlM  pciii- 
legM<f>liBeitate(Tu..la>.iii.61),  and  Anto- 
mniia  Fina  i^nilt  ttw  dCy,  after  it  biid  beat  de- 
atqjred  b;  an  eaTtbqnake.  (Pana.  Till  48).  The 
ancicut  coalJtndQii  erf  the  island  aeeme  to  bare 
beeji  mcdarchical,  and  tracee  of 


isYnpai 


was  iUnstriooa  as  tbe  tdrtbplace  of  PloleDij  Phila- 
delphos  (Tbeoc  nil.  57),  and  of  the  piuLter  A|jcllee, 
and  tbe  ph^ndan  Hippocmlei.  An  intereating  in- 
acription  (BDckh,  No.  2502)  asKidalea  it  with  Herod 
the  tatnrch,  wboae  falber  bad  confened  man;  b- 
Toon  on  Co,  u  we  learn  tnxa  Jtcephns    (£.  J. 

Lai.§ii> 

Tbe  pneent  miied  popolatioD  <i  Gredcs  aod 

Tmka  wnooata  to  aboat  8000.    The  island  atiU 

giTSB  pnnf  1^  tbe  natural  prodnctiTenea  wbicb  waa 

calebisled  bj  Stiabo.      It  waa  knmn  tn  tbe  cdd 

wmld  fir  its  ointment  and  pnrpje  dja,  but  eapedally 

IbritawineB{aor.&l.iL4,29i  Pera.5atT.13S), 

^ ,  and  the  light    ^anaparent  dreaaes  called    "^  Coae 

f^n  .s  -^Veets."    (TibolL  iL  3.  S3 ;    Propert  L  3.)     The 

y  ''■'L.o  ialand  is  generallj  moantuiama,  eepeciallj  on  tbe 

aoath  and  weM :  but  (Lera  is  a  lai^  tract  of  level 

and  fruitfol  ground  towarda  the  north  and  east. 

Tbe  moat  ancient  capital  was  called  Aatjpalaea, 

the  pceiCim  of  which  is  eitremel;  doubtfiiL      Tbe 

cily  of  Cue  itadf  has  conlinaed  lo  our  own  titnie.  An 

onhealchj  lagoon,  on  tbe  north  of  the  modem  town, 

■narks  tbe  pcnitioa  of  the  ancient  barbonr.  Cloae  to 

it  is  tbe  Torkisb  castle,  which  Cbrislian  InTcllsn 

are  not  allowed  to  enter.  In  its  walk  are  some  ekbo- 

rate  acalptnrea,  which  amy  perhaps  bare  belonged  to 

1  tbe  AsUf^umuvtempleif  Aeeculatiins.  Thissanc- 

/  luat^R^^attI<r  the  cigtct  of  greatest  intareit  in 

'    the  island.    A  achoo]  of  pbjaicians  was  atlacbed  to 

I    it,  and  its  gnat  collection  of  votive  models  made  it 

slmoet   a   miuenm  of  anatomy   and   pattacdogy. 

of  tbe  town :  bat  ib^  site  haa  not  bMU  jet  poai- 
tinlj  identified.  ,^, .-      ■    -  v  ■  ;;, ;  « 

—'rfCoiWiU  be  found  in  Ctarira's  TVo- 
l^ToLii.  pt.ii. 


ppbSai— 333.  But  tbe  beet  description  lain  Boar, 
Keum  nach  Kot,  BaUearmiaat,  h.s.v.  (H^le, 
185a),  irilb  which  bis  Rtitm  m/rfnt  Griech.  In- 
lebt  ^onld  be  canjsred,  toI.  ii.  ]>p.  S6 — 93,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  126— 139.  There  ia  a  monognph  on  the  island 
by  Elisler  (De  Co  Innda,  Halle,  1B33),  and  a  very 
nsefoi  [Bper  on  tlie  subject  by  Col.  Leake  {in  the 
IVoiu.  d/  lAa  AiyoJ  Soc.  o/LitenUun.  vol.  i.,  se- 
cond stria).  Both  Leake  and  Koea  give  a  map  of 
Coe,  reduced  from  the  recent  sarrey;  but  for  full 
information,  the  Admiralty  Charts  ehonid  be  con- 
anlted.  Of  these,  No.  1604  eihibiu  tlie  sitnalion  of 
the  town  and  tbe  nndetead  in  their  relation  to  ihe 
opposite  cout;  No.  ISSO  showa  tbe  toitn  in  dMail, 
with  a  view  of  it  &om  the  anchorage ;  and  No.  1B98 
giTca  a  general  delineation  of  the  whole  island.  See 
also  No.  1899.  With  these  chaita  it  is  desirable  to 
coDifanPnrdj's&ulnf  I>tr«tar)r,p.ll4.  [J.S.U.] 


COSA  v  COSSA.  l.<IUTviu,Stnb.PloL:£a. 

Coaanns;  A%ieitmi(i)  a  dty  of  Etraria,  ailuated  on 
the  sea-coast  between  the  Partus  Hercnlia  and  Grs- 
viscae ;  immediately  a4janing  the  soatbemmiist  of 
Uie  two  nocks  of  aand  which  connect  tbe  lfoBie.^r^ 
gaOaro  with  tbe  main  land.  [Aroemtaiuub 
UoHB.]  It  is  mentioned  by  Ifirpl  {Am,  i.  167) 
among  Uie  cidee  anppoaed  to  have  tumiahed  aujilia- 
liM  to  Aeneai  against  Ueientiiii,  bnt  thia  is  the  only 
intimation  we  SbA  of  ita  having  been  in  very  early 
tinxa  a  [dace  of  eoosideratioD :  there  ia  no  authority 
fir  tbe  BDppoaitien  t£  boom  writara  who  woold  rank 
it  amiRig  ue  twelve  ditaa  of  the  Etnucan  League. 
Plinjr  apcaka  (<  it  aa  a  d^tendtocy  of  Void,  from 
which  it  «M  coly  SO  milea  diatant  <Coaa  Volden- 
linin,PIaLiiL5.  s,8);andthoDgh  tbiamayapplyto 
the  time  of  the  author,  it  is  certain  that  we  find  no 
eridence  of  its  having  ever  been  an  bdependeot  city : 
indeed  ita  name  appenra  fur  the  Gist  time  in  hiatoiy 
in  B.C.  373,  when  a  B«nan  colony  waa  established 
there  (Uv.  Ept.  liv.;  VelL  Pat.  i.  U).  Tbia 
atatement  haa  been  r^aided  by  Uadvig  and  Monmi- 
een  aa  rejarring  to  Gca  in  Lncania  (see  Mo.  2),  hot 
that  appean  to  hafe  been  alwaya  an  obecnre  place, 
and  Zumpt  is  certainly  correct  in  referring  the 
Reman  colonj  to  the  Etmacan  Coaa.  Aa  the  Romans 
bad  trinmphed  over  the  Volcientea  only  aeven  jears 
bifore  (FaaL  Capit.),  it  waa  natiual  ennigb  that  they 
ahonld  aeck  to  ealablish  thor  power  in  this  part  of 
Etmria  by  planting  a  odonj  in  thur  lenilory. 
(Uadvig,  de  CobM.  p.  998  ;  Uommsen,  Rom. 
MmamaaH,  p.  333  ;  Znmpt,  dt  Colo*,  p.  357.) 
In  the  Secixid  Panic  War  Cosa  was  one  of  the 
Bghtaen  coloaies  which  were  still  able  and  ready  to 
fumiah  tbdr  required  qnota  of  anpplies  (Liv.  uvii. 
)0) ;  bnt  it  sesms  mvcrthelcas  to  bava  soSeied 
severdy  ban  the  war,  eo  that  in  B.C.  199  we  find 
the  Cceani  pctitMning  fiir  a  rdnlcroemciit  of  eokaiista. 
Tbsir  reqnM  was  at  fint  re&aed,  but  granted 
thn*  jMn  afivwaldt,  wlun  1000  new  oolnutfa 
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were  settled  there.  (Id.  zzxii.  2,  xxziii.  24.)  The 
chief  importance  of  Goea  waa  derived  from  its  port, 
known  as  the  Portus  Cosanns,  which  became  a 
frequent  point  of  departure  for  the  Roman  fleets  and 
squadrons,  from  its  ready  communication  with  the 
islands  of  Ilva,  Corsica,  and  Saniinia.  (Lir.  xxii.  1 1, 
zzx.  39.)  It  was  from  thence  that  Lepidns  em- 
barked for  Sardinia,  when  driven  from  Italj  bj  his 
colleague  Gatuhis  in  b.c.  78.  (Rutil.  Jtin,  i.  297.) 
It  was  in  the  neighbomhood  of  Cosa  also  that  during 
the  Olvil  War  of  B.a  49,  Domitius  assembled  a 
small  force  and  a  squadron,  with  which  he  proceeded 
to  occupy  Massilia.  (Caes.  B.  C  i.  34 ;  OicoJ  AU.  ix. 
6,  9.)  The  town  of  Cosa  is  not  again  mentioiied  in 
history,  but  its  name  is  found  in  all  the  geographers, 
and  inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been  still  in  exist- 
ence in  the  third  century.  Rutilius,  however,  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  time  utterly  desolate  and  lying  in 
ruins,  and  relates  a  ridiculous  legend  as  the  cause  of 
its  abandonment  (/tin.  i.  285—290.)  The  city 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  again  inhabited, 
and  the  origin  of  the  name  of  AntedotUaf  now  given 
to  its  ruins,  is  uncertain. 

The  remains  of  Cosa  are  of  much  interest,  and 
present  a  very  striking  specimen  of  ancient  fortifica- 
tions. Strabo  correctly  describes  the  city  as  stand- 
ing on  a  lofty  height  above  the  bay,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  8ea(v.  p^225).  A  steep  ascent  of  above 
a  mile  lead*  to  the  gates;  and  reroams  of  the  ancient 
road  are  visible  all  the  way.  The  waUs,  which  are 
preserved  more  or  less  perfectly,  in  their  whole  ex- 
tent, enclosed  a  rude  quadrangle,  hardly  a  mile  in 
circuit,  forming  the  level  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  about  600  feet  above  the  sea.  They  vary  from 
12  to  30  jfeet  in  height,  and  are  composed  of  poly- 
gonal blocks  of  hard  limestone,  fitted  together  with 
great  nicety:  the  upper  course  of  the  masonry  pre- 
sentiog  a  marked  approximation  to  a  horizontal  and 
r^ular  style.  They  are  moreover  strengthened  at 
intervals  by  square  towers,  projecting  from  the  front 
of  the  walls,  14  of  which  are  still  standing  or  dis- 
tinctly to  be  traced,  forming  a  continuous  chain  of 
towers  round  the  W.  and  S.  portions  of  the  city.  No 
other  instance  of  this  regular  emplojrment  of  towers 
is  known  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  or  tjie  massive  poly- 
gonal walls  of  so  many  cities  in  Latium:  while  it 
precisely  resembles  that  adopted  by  the  Romans  at 
Falerii  and  Alba  Fucensis.  It  therefore  furnishes  a 
strong  argument  for  supposing  that  the  walls  now 
standing,  were  either  erected,  or  at  least  in  great 
measure  rebuilt,  when  Cosa  became  a  Roman  colony. 
Dennis,  however,  from  whom  the  above  description 
is  taken,  strenuously  mamtains  their  high  antiquity 
and  Pelasgic  origin.  (Dennis's  Etruria^  vol.  il 
pp.  269—289 ;  Micali,  Anticki  PopoU  Italiam,  vol. 
i.  p.  152,  iii.  p.  6.)  The  small  extent  of  the  space 
enclosed  within  the  walls  sufficiently  proves  that 
Cosa  could  never  have  been  a  veiy  powwfnl  dty. 

The  Itineiaiy  of  Antoninus  pbioes  Cosa  on  the 
Via  Aurelia,  uid  gives  also  another  line  of  route 
passmg  through  Tarquinii  to  Cosa  (Itkk  AwL  pp. 
292,  300);  but  it  is  clear  that  the  ^gh  road  could 
never  have  ascended  the  hill  to  the  city  itself:  and 
the  Tab.  Pent,  gives  the  name  of  Suocoea  (Subcosa), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a  station  or  Mutatio  at 
the  foot  of  it.  The  port  of  Cosa,  called  by  livy  Portus 
Cosanus,  is  evidently  the  same  which  is  termed  by 
Strabo  and  Rutilius  the  Portus  Herculis,  and  is  still 
called  Porto  dErcole:  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay  from  Cosa  itself,  under  the  shoulder  of  the 
Mons  Argentarios,  the  whole  of  which  remarkable 
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promontory  appears  to  have  been  included  in  tfai 
territory  of  CJosa.  Henoe  it  is  termed  by  Tadtna 
**  Cosa,  a  pramontary  of  Etruria"  (^Afm.  iL),  where 
he  is  oertunly  spealong  of  the  MonU  Argmtaro. 

2.  A  town  of  Lucania,  mentioned  by  Caesar,  who 
calls  it  ""Cosa  in  agro  Thurino"  (^.C.  iiL  22), 
and  relates  that  Milo  laid  si^  to  it  and  was  killed 
under  its  walls.  Velleias,  however,  refers  the  same 
event  to  Compsa  in  the  Hirpmi  (iL  68),  and 
Pliny  speaks  ci  the  death  of  HUo  as  oocozring 
'^  juxta  castellnm  Carissanum"  (iL  56),  for  wbich 
SUlig  would  read  Compsanmn.  But  tin  reading  in 
Caesar  is  well  supported,  and  there  is  no  xeason  to 
reject  it:  the  Cosa  there  mentianed  would  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  but  an  dbscniB  place,  a  mere 
Castellum  in  tiie  territory  of  Thnxii,  and  there  is 
clearly  no  ground  for  supposing  the  Roman  odony  of 
B.a  273  to  have  been  settled  here  instead  of  at  Cosa 
in  Etraria.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  lead 
in  Pliny  '  Cossanum'  or  *  Cassanum'  fbr  '  Carissa- 
num,' and  that  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the 
modem  town  of  Cossano,  near  which  is  a  place 
called  Cttnto,  where  the  nuns  of  an  ancient  tHj  are 
said  to  be  still  visible.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1205;  Ro- 
manelli,  vol.  L  p.  288).  Stephanua  of  Byzantium 
dtes  from  Heeataeus  a  city  of  Cossa  (Kiavu)^  as 
existing  in  the  interior  of  Oenotria,  which  may  pro- 
bably be  identical  ^th  the  preceding.      [E.  H.  B.] 

COSA,  a  town  m  Gallia,  is  plaod  in  the  Tabk 
on  a  road  from  Tokaa  (^Taulomae)  to  Divena  (Co- 
hors).  The  distance  of  Cosa  from  Divona  is  marked 
20  Gallic  leagues  ;  which  is  too  much,  if  the  place 
is  Coi  or  Coz^ — as  it  seems  to  be, — on  the  river 
Jvetron,  which  flows  into  the  ram,  a  branch  of  the 

COSci'NU  (r&  KoffK'ma)  or  GO^SCINUS  (Plin. 
V.  29),  a  place  in  Caria.  Strabo  (p.  650)  speaks  of 
Cosdnia  and  Orthosia  as  considerable  places  (m- 
roiicfm),  by  which  he  means,  periiaps,  something 
less  than  towns.  In  another  passage  (p.  587)  he 
says  that  the  river  which  flows  fi^  Cosdnia  to 
Alabanda  has  many  forda,  by  which  he  seems  to 
mean  that  a  traveller  must  cross  it  many  times. 
We  may  probably  infer  that  Cosdnia  was  higher  up 
the  stream  than  Alabanda.  Leake  says  {Ana 
Minor,  p.  234),  "if  Alabanda  was  at  Andnsfor, 
Tshma,  where  Pococke  found  conddecable  remains, 
may  be  the  site  of  Cosdnia,  and  its  modern  name 
may  possibly  be  a  corruption  of  the  andeni."  [G.  L.] 

COSET^IA,  a  pboe  in  Gallia,  in  the  conntiy  of 
the  Unelli.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  oo  a  road 
from  Alauna  (ilfeottme)  to  Condate  (iiemies).  The 
Table  gives  a  route  from  Coriallum  {CkeAourff) 
to  Condate  through  Cosedia,  which  is  the  next  place 
to  Coriallum.  D'Anville  discusses  the  site  of  Cosedia 
without  detennlning  its  position,  fbr  there  is  great 
difficulty  about  the  distances.  Some  geographen  take 
Cosedia  to  be  X*a  Coutmiire  f  and  there  are  other 
guesses.  fQ.  L.] 

COSETA'NI  (Ko<nrravo(,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  17;  Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4  ;  Cositani,  Inscc  ap.  Gniter,  pw  499),  a 
small  people  of  Hispania  Tarraoonensis,  along  Uie 
coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus  {Ebro')  north- 
wards to  the  LALvrANL  Their  territory,  called 
Cosetania  or  Cossetania,  contained  the  capital  dty 
I^RRAoo  and  the  river  Subub.  [P.  S.] 

COSSA  (Kifirira  or  K»(ra,  PtoL  viL  1.  §  65), 
a  town  in  India,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a  place 
fiunous  for  the  diamonds  found  tJiere.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Forbiger  to  be  the  present  CoOo, 
on  the  river  ZesuL  [V.] 


OOSSAEL 
'  COSSAEI  (KiwroMi),  ft  njlika  tribt  inbaUtuig 
■  moonlunaiu  diitrict  called  CotSM*  (Komraia), 
en  ths  borden  vl  Surivu  to  tlie  S.,  end  of  McdU 
HaKTUi  to  ttan  N.  Thej  wm  ■  hill  tribe,  and  nan 
Mfined  with  bows  uid  ainrtn.  Their  lajnd  *u 
Meril«  and  iminidactiva,  lod  thej  lived  the  lift  of 
iubbsn.  Etnbd  (iL  p.  74i)  apwka  of  them  u  coo- 
■tanUr  at  nr  nith  tbgir  udghbonn,  and  tatifin  to 
their  paim  *hco  be  ufi  that  thej  Hnt  18,000 
men  to  asiut  the  Elfmaei  ia  a  war  agaiuet  tha 
people  of  Babjloiia  and  Susiaiia.  Aleiandei  led  hie 
fonee  againflt  them  and  subdued  them,  at  leoat  for  a 
lime.  (Diod.sTiL  111.)  The  Per^aa  Idnga  bad 
nem  been  able  to  redoce  then,  but  bad  beea  in  the 
habit  n!  paying  Onm  a  tribote,  when  they  mored 
their  ooort  anntuUj  from  Ecbatana  to  Babylon,  tc 
pass  their  winter  at  tba  latter  plaea.  (Strab.  li.  p. 
S34.}  In  character,  tbe;  afon  to  have  leeemblad 
the  BaOtiari  trihea,  who  now  roam  over  the  eame 
mountatas  which  the;  fonoerlj  occu{aed.  There  is 
■ome  varietj  in  the  oithr^^^j  cf  ihnr  name  in 
■Ddent  anthon.  PUn;  (<i  27.  a.  31)  calb  them 
Coaaii,  and  in  lome  plaoas  •tbaj  ara  appuantlf 
'  with  the  CiuLi.  It  ia  pctmble  that 
>  m^  b*  oooDected  with  the  maiera 
[V.] 

COSSINl  (Kirmm).  According  to  a  fiaginant 
of  AiiemidsrTU,  cited  tyj  Sta[dianDi  (i.  e.  'drrl- 
aitM),  tha  Oatiooea  ware  a  people  on  the  Waatcm 
Ooaam,  who  were  alao  called  Cceaini  b^  Artatnidoma, 
birt  Oitiaei  bj  PTlheaa.  It  aeemg  probable,  that 
thae  OatioDea  or  Ostiaei  aie  the  Oeiimii  of  Caeaar. 
(_B.  G.  iL  34.)  Walckenier,  who  is  ingenione  on 
loch  obEon  nanee,  docs  not  admit  that  tboe  Coe- 
imi  are  the  same  *a  tba  Oatiaei,  but  he  asanmes 
them  to  be  a  neighboaiing  triba  at  the  western  ex- 
tiemitf  of  Brelagne.  Then  is  a  place  Cotmm  or 
Couanem  near  Brat.  [0.  L.] 

COSSINITES  (KMOirfmi),  a  Thracian  river, 
flowing  probabi  J  bj  tha  town  of  Ccmaintafl,  and  amp- 
^ringilaelf  into  the  Aegean.  (A.li.n  n  A  it.  29; 
Itin.Ant.p.331.)  [L.  S.] 

COSSIO  »t  COSSniH  CK^trw).  a  town  of  the 
Vaaalo,  a  people  in  Gallia  on  the  Gainmna,  above 
Bnrdigaia  {Bot^ma).  The  Viutea  cf  Ptolemy 
<iL  7),  and  the  Vocatea  of  Caeaar  (&  Q.  iii,  ST),  u 

alao  perhapa  (ha  BaBabocatea  of  Phnf  (iv.  19^ 
nnleas  tha  name  indicates  two  ccmtenninona  peopka. 
The  latter  part  of  Plinj'a  name  ia  dearly  Vocates, 
and  tbe  fonner  part  (Basa)  happens  to  be  the  mo- 
dem name  of  Cwsio,  which  Is  Batai,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  ^Hvn^  The  diocese  of  Batat  probably 
Gorreapcflida  to  the  tamtoiy  of  the  Vaaatca.  Walcke- 
aaifiiogr.  4c,  vol.  L  p.  302)  conjectures,  that  aa 
the  GarouDe  cata  this  ^oosse  into  two  parta,  the 
soolhem  part  waa  the  eonntry  of  tha  Va»tes,  and 
tbe  nortbam  pirt  between  the  Garonne  and  tlie  Dt/r- 
doffoe  waa  the  oonntiy  of  the  Vocatos. 

In  the  Antonina  Itin.,  Ckesio,  named 
Vaaataa,"  is  im  the  road  ima  Bonieaux 
ioww,  and  37)  M.  P.  fixim  Bordams.  1 
VasatcB  Docors  in  Amonius  (Id.  ii.  4),  who  sajs  that 
hia  family  waa  from  this  place,  though  aeltled  at 
Burdigala.  In  another  passage  (i'arenJ.  ixiv.  8) 
ha  spsks  of  "  Cceaio  Vasatnm."  Ammianns  Mar 
calUnus  (it.  II)  has  the  name  Viaalae.  Baau  L 
in  a  dry  Band  J  country.  There  is  a  description  of  tli 
place  by  Sidooius  Apoll.  (Lib.  viti.  Ep.l2).     [G.L.] 

COSSOANUS  (Ko(F<r.iar«,  Arrian.  Indie.  4% 
<Dt  of  the  many  tributaiies  cf  the  Ganges,  re- 
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eordad  bf  Arrian.     It  ia  jvobaUy  the  same  u  that 
Pliny  (vi.  IS.  s.  23)  oUls  Oouoagna.     It 

has  bean  craijectured  that  it  is  the  aame  ai  that  now 
called  Coai  or  Ccea.  [V.] 

COSSCRA,  COSSYRA,  a  COSTRA  (lUff- 
■ufB,  Strab. !  Kiampa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §37;  IUob. 
.  I,  ScyL  p.50.  g  110:  Elh.  Coesnrei^:  Pw- 
Idlaria),  a  small  island  in  tha  Uediternmean  Sik, 
about  half  way  betweoi  Sdly  and  the  tout  of 
Africa.  (Strab.  iL  p.  123 ;  Piin.  ilL  8.  a.  14  j  Hel. 
ii.  7.  g  IB.)  Scylai,  the  carijaat  author  by  whom 
it  is  menticoed,  says  it  waa  cue  day's  vc^aga  fmn 
tba  Hermaean  Proncntoi;  in  Africa.  Strabo  nckoni 
''  Lboat  88  miles  from  Lilylaeum,  and  the  same 
ance  &om  Clypes,  ca  the  costt  of  Africa  (vi. 
p.  277)  :  but  in  another  puaaga  (ivii.  p  884)  ha 
ibes  it  as  directly  oppoaita  to  Selinna  co  tha 
of  Salj,  and  dtstant  firom  thence  aboat  600 
stadia,  which  ia  ahncst  eiactly  correct.  lie  real 
distance  from  tbe  nearest  point  aC  AAica  does  not, 
however,  eiceed  38  geog.  miles.  The  distances 
given  in  the  Maritima  Itinerary  (p.  fiI7)  are  alto- 
gether emoeons.  Strabo  adds  that  it  contsiiied  a 
town  of  the  same  mme,  and  waa  1  SO  stadia  in  dr- 
mnch  below  tbe  truth : 
according  to  Capt.  Smyth  it  is  about  30  miles  in 
Ovid  speaks  of  it  as  a  barren  isUnd,  and 
it  with  its  more  fertile  ndghbour  Helita 
(FaM.  iii.  £67),  and  SiUna  Italicns  cails  it  "parva 
Ccssyra'  (liv.  272)  It  naturally  Ibll  hi  arly 
into  the  handa  of  the  Carthaginians :  from 
it  was  taken  by  the  Ronan  consuls  U.  Aa- 
snd  Ser.  Folvins  in  the  Fint  Punic  War,  a 
,  at  which  (strangely  enough)  was  thought 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  trium[^  Fasti 
though  tha  Carthaginians  recovered  paeaeesion  uf 
it  the  next  year,  (ifcoar.  viiL  14;  Fast.  Ca[jt,) 
The  island  of  Pantdlaria  is  in  modem  tunee  a 
dependency  of  Scily,  and  cootaina  about  SOOO  in- 
iiabitanta :  it  ia  wholly  of  Tokanic  origin,  and  ia 
tolerably  fertile,  ispecially  in  fruit  and  vinca. 
(SmylWs  S!c:is,  p.  28L)   ,  ^  [E.  H.  B.] 


COSTOBaCI  {KavrrtHiCBi,  PtoL  iii  S.  S  91 ;  '.,  , 
KoTTDiyCaMj,  Dion  Caaa.  biL  12;  C«t<£occi, 
Plin.  vL7;  Costobocae,  Amm.  Marc  iiii.  B.  §42; 
Coetobod,  Capilohn.  M.  AiUoniH.  c  22),  a  people  of 
Dacia,  prolably  belonging  to  the  Weudish  Btook 
(Schafitrik,  alavitche  AlterlAum,  lol.  L  p  122). 

Thear  position  has  been  K     ' 

TtehermgoiB.^^ .  /'  i  '  '  ' 

COTES  PBOM.    [Am^LD 

COTHON.     [Carthaoo.] 

COTIAEUU  (Kn-idauiv:  Eli.  Ktrrimit:  Xu- 
tahigah).  Tha  name  is  written  Cotyaeum  (Kn- 
Tulfiar)  in  the  tut  of  Strabo  (p  676),  but  the 
epigraph  on  the  coins  is  said  to  be  always  Kimafeii'. 
It  was  on  the  Roman  road  tium  Dorylaaum  (EiH- 
Shehr)  to  Philadelpbia  (AUai^SiH^).  and  in  Phry- 
gia  Epictetos,  accsding  to  Strabo.  It  is  mentined 
by  Fliny  (v.  3S).     KiHiMfalt  u 


Auertnum,  loI.  l  p  12XJ. 
0  longht  in  Ite  district  of 

■'  'l^..-,^rB-B.j.i^. 
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town,  on  a  river  which  some  geographen  take  to  be 
the  TbjmbriuB.  Cotiaeum  was  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Aadepiades,  a  very  learned 
grammarian.  There  are  no  remains  of  importance 
at  KuUihijfah.  In  the  Table  the  name  is  miswritten 
Cocleo.  [G.L.] 

COTINAE  (ai  Karrl^w),  a  town  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  fiunons  for  its  mines  of  copper  mixt  with 
gold,  lay  somewhere  in  the  range  of  mountains  which 
border  the  vallej  of  the  Baetis  on  the  N.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  142.)  There  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  the 
conjecture  of  Vossins  (ad  MeL  iiL  1),  identifying  it 
with  Oleastrum.  [P.  &] 

COTINUSSA.     [Gadm.] 

COTTABANI  (Karraeiyoi),  a  people  of  AnOna, 
to  the  east  of  the  Omanitae,  the  modem  Omdtiy  ex- 
tending to  the  mountains  of  die  Asabij  at  the  entianoe 
to  the  Penian  gulf.  (Ptol.  yi.  7.)  They  are  re- 
ferred hj  Forster  to  the  Bem-Kahtanf  or  Joctanite 
family  of  Arabs,  the  classical  name  being  merely  an 
inversion  of  their  well-lmown  native  appellation. 
{Arabia^  voL  i.  p.  Ixxvi.,  vol.  ii.  p.  164.)      [G.  W.] 

COTTAEOBRI'OA.     [Vettones.] 

COTTIAE  ALPES.     [Alpes,  p.  107.] 

COTTIABA  (KoTTM^  PtoL  vlL  1.  §  9),  the 
chief  city,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  Aei,  a  tribe 
who  occuped  the  lower  part  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Hindoetan.  It  is  probabl^  the  same  place  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vL  23. 26)  under  the  names  of 
Gottona  or  Gottooata,  and  firom  which  the  best 
pepper  was  obtained,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Periplut  (p.  32).  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  represented  now  by  Cochmj  Calicat^  or  Tra- 
wmcore\  on  the  whole,  CocAm  is  probably  the 
most  likely.  [V.] 

COTTIABIS  (Ptol.  vu.  3.  §  3;  Marcian.  p. 30), 
a  river  of  Chma,  at  the  southern  end  of  that  emjnre, 
on  the  banks  of  which  lived,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
the  Aethioinan  Icthyophagi.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine to  what  river  tUs  name  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred ;  hence  Mannert  has  conjectured  that  it  is  a 
river  of  Borneo,  and  Forbiger  that  it  is  the  iSi»  Kicmg^ 
the  river  of  Canton,  which,  agreeably  with  this  view, 
he  imagines  to  be  the  same  as  the  Gattigara  of 
Ptolemy.    This  seems  the  best  suggestion.       [V.] 

GOTTONA.     [CoTTiARA.] 

COTYLAEUM  (KorvAcuoi'),  a  mountain  in 
Euboea,  at  the  foot  of  which  Tamynae  was  situated. 
(Aeschin.  in  Ctenph.  p.  480;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 

GOTY'LIUS.     [Phioajlea.] 

GOTYLUS.     [Ida.] 

GOTYOHA.  (tA  KorAwpa:  Eth.  Kummptrns, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  and  COTYOBUM  (Plin.  vi.  4),  in 
Poiitus.  According  to  Xenophon  (^Anab.  v.  5.  §  4), 
a  colony  of  Sinope,  which  furnished  supplies  for  the 
Ten  Thousand  in  their  retreat.  It  was  in  the 
country  of  the  Tibaxeni.  The  place  was  on  the  coast, 
and  on  a  bay  called  after  the  town.  Strabo  (p.  548), 
where  the  name  is  written  in  a  corrupt  foim,  speaks 
of  it  as  a  small  place;  and  Arrian  as  a  village, — 
which  was  owing  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Phar- 
nacia  being  supplied  with  part  of  its  population 
from  it.  The  Maritime  Itins.  on  this  coast  make 
the  distance  from  Gotyoia  to  the  river  Melanthius 
60  stadia.  Hamilton  {Retearckeij  4^  vol.  i.  p.  267) 
says :  "  Gotyora  perhaps  stood  on  the  site  of  Ordou^ 
where  some  fomains  of  an  ancient  port  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  are  still  viable."  But  he  remarks  that 
some  writers  suppose  that  Gotyora  was  on  the  modem 
bay  cf  Penhembah,  **  which  is  certainly  more  shel- 
tered than  Ordouj  and  its  distance  fhnn  the  river 


GRAGU& 

Melanthius  agrees  better  with  the  60  stadia  of. 
Arrian  and  the  anonymous  Periplus,  than  the  site  of 
Ordou."  [G.L.] 

GOTYBTA  (KoHffm:  Etk.  Korvpratos),  a  town 
in  the  S.  of  Laoonia,  near  the  promootory  Maka, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Lacedaemomam,  along 
with  Aphrodisias,  in  the  PelopoDnesian  War,  in  order 
to  protect  this  part  of  the  coast  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Athenians,  who  had  established  themselves  at 
Cythera.     (Thuc.  iv.  56 ;  Steph.  B.  g.  v.) 

GRAGUS  (Kpttyos:  Etk.  Kpdeyun%  a  moon- 
tainous  tnu^  in  Lyda.  Strabo  (p.  665X  wbose  de- 
scription proceeds  from  west  to  east,  after  the  pro- 
montory Telmissus,  mentions  Anticngus,  on  which 
is  Garmylessus  [Garmtlesbus],  and  then  Giagns, 
which  has  eight  summits  (or  he  may  mean  capes), 
and  a  city  of  the  same  name.  Pinara,  in  ^  in- 
terior, was  at  the  base  of  Cragus.  There  are  ooiDS 
of  the  town  Gragus  of  the  Roman  imperial  period, 
with  Uie  epigraph  Amcuar  Kp.  or  Kfw.  or  Kptey. 
The  range  of  Anticngus  and  Gragus  is  represented 
in  the  map  in  Spratt  and  Forbes  {L^cioy  wcL  ii)  as 
running  souUi  from  the  neighbourhood  of  TelmiaBosi, 
and  fanning  the  western  boundary  of  the  lower  hteaa 
of  the  river  Xanthos.  The  southern  part  is  Cn^ns. 
The  direction  of  the  range  shows  that  it  must  abut 
on  the  sea  in  bold  headknds.  In  Beaufort's  map  of 
the  coast  of  Karamania,  the  Anticngus  is  mari»d 
6000  fiset  high.  Beaufort's  examination  of  this  coast 
b^an  at  "  Yedy-Booro<M^  which  means  the  Seven- 
Gapes,  a  knot  of  high  and  rugged  mountains  thst 
appear  to  have  been  the  ancient  Mount  Gragus  of 
Lyda."  {Karwmama^  p.  1.)  The  ruins  of  I^oaxa 
are  when  Stnbo  describeB  them,  on  the  east  side  of 
this  range,  about  half  way  between  Tehnissus  and 
the  termination  of  the  range  on  the  south  ooasL 
There  is  a  "  pass  leading  between  the  summits  of 
Gragus  and  Anticragus.  Between  the  two  chif€ 
pei^  is  a  plain  4000  fieet  above  the  sea;  and  above 
it  rises  the  highest  peak  of  Gragus,  more  than  2500 
feet  above  this  elevated  plain.  The  first  half  of  the 
ascent  from  the  plain  is  through  a  thick  forest,  and 
the  remainder  over  bare  rock.  From  the  summit 
there  is  a  view  of  the  whole  plain  of  Xanthus,  and 
of  the  gorges  of  the  Ifassicytus,  which  liea  east  of 
it  The  side  towards  the  sea  is  so  steep,  that  from 
this  lofty  summit  the  waves  are  seen  breaking  white 
against  the  base  of  this  predpitous  mountain  mass." 
(Spratt's  and  Foriies's  l^da,  voL  ii.  p.  801.)  It 
appean  that  Strabo  is  right  when  he  describes  a 
valley  or  depression  as  separating  Anticngus  and 
Gragus;  and  the  highest  part,  which  towera  above 
the  sea  at  the  Seven  Gapes,  seems  to  be  the  cdght 
summits  that  Strabo  speaks  o£  There  was  a  pro- 
montory Gragus,  according  to  Scylax  and  Pliny  (t. 
27),  which  must  be  the  Seven  Gapes.  The  Hieim 
Acra  of  the  Stadiasmus  seems  also  to  be  the  Seven 
Gapes.  The  position  of  the  Gragus  between  Xanthus 
and  Telmissus  is  mentioned  by  Mela  (L 15),  and  he 
also  probably  means  the  same  striking  part  of  the 
range.  It  is  observed,  that "  there  is  not  m  all 
Europe  a  wilder  or  grander  scene  than  this  pass 
through  the  Seven  Gapes  of  Gragus."    (Spratt  and 
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CRAMBUSA. 

TotbeBj  vol.  i.  p.  23.)  The  rocks  and  forests  of 
Gragns  were  embellished  bj  poetic  fictions  as  the 
oocasiooal  residence  of  Diana.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  21.) 
Here,  according  to  the  authority  quoted  bj  Stepha^ 
nna  («.  v.  Kpdyos)y  were  the  so-called  ^t&y  iyplmif 
iyrpa.  The  site  of  the  city  Gragns  has  not  been 
determined.  Leake  (^Geog,  Jowmal,  yoL  zii.  p.  164) 
conjectnres  that  Gragns  may  be  the  same  city  as 
Sidyma,  a  place  that  ii  first  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

[SlDTMA.] 

There  was  a  Gragns  on  the  Gilidan  coast  See 
Amtiocheia,  p.  146.  [G.  L.] 

GKAMBU'SA  (K^uffowro,  Eth,  Kpat»J8o6atos, 
KpofJtSovaaiof).  1.  A  small  island  off  the  sonth- 
east  coast  of  Lyda,  which  Strabo  (p.  666)  places 
between  the  Sacred  Promontoiy  and  Olbia.  It  is 
N£.  of  the  Insnlae  Ghelidoniae,  and  is  easily  identi- 
fied by  its  modem  name  Grambouta.  It  is  a 
■harp  and  barren  ridge  of  rock,  and  yet  a  small 
stream  of  excellent  water  borstB  out  on  the  eastern 
aide.  As  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  snch  a 
rock  can  contain  a  sufiident  quantity  of  rain  to 
supply  the  spring,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  water 
oomes  from  the  mountains  on  the  mainland,  and  it 
must  therefore  pass  under  the  sea,  which  is  170  feet 
deep  between  the  island  and  the  land.  (Beaufort, 
Karanumiaj  p.  39.)  The  Stadiasmus  makes  the 
distance  between  Phaselis  and  Grambusa  to  be  100 
stadia,  but  it  is  more.  Leake  and  others  take  it  to 
be  the  Dionysia  of  Scylaz  (p.  39)  and  of  Pliny  (▼. 
31);  but  Pliny  mentions  Grambussa,  and  though 
his  text  is  OHifused  by  a  number  of  names  heaped 
together,  he  seems  to  mean  the  island  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  Ptdemy  (▼.  5)  mentions  Grambusa 
as  an  ishuad  adjacent  to  Pamphylia;  but  this  does 
not  agree  with  the  position  of  the  Grambusa  of  Lycia. 

2.  The  Stadiasmus  mentions  a  Grambusa  on  the 
Cilidan  coast.  The  description  of  the  Stadiasmus 
proceeds  from  cast  to  west  The  text  seems  to  mean 
as  follows :  "  from  Gnnni  to  the  Pisurgia,  having  on 
the  left  the  Grambusa,  45  stadia."  The  next  place 
to  the  west  is  Berenice,  50  stadia.  [Berenice.] 
Beaufort  (^KaramaniOj  p.  210)  describes  two  small 
islands  east  of  Gelenderis,  named  Papadotda;  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  these  may  represent  the 
Grambusa  of  the  Stadiasmus.    But  this  is  only  a 
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3.  Strabo  (p.  670)  mentions  another  Grambusa 
<»i  the  Gilician  coast     [Gortcus.]         [G.  L.] 

GRANAE  (KfMycb}),  an  ishud  in  the  Lacoman 
gulf,  opposite  Gytheium,  whither  Paris  carried  off 
Helen  from  Sparta.  This  little  bland,  now  called 
Marathonitif  is  described  by  a  modem  traveller  as 
*'  low  and  flat,  and  at  the  distance  of  only  100 
yards  from  the  shore.  The  ruined  foundation  of  a 
temple  supports  at  present  a  Greek  chapel."  (Hom. 
JL  iii.  442;  Pans.  iiL  23.  §  1;  Walpole's  Memoirt, 
Tol.  L  p.  58.) 

GRANAO&    [AirnocHKiA,  No.  5,  p.  146.] 
GRANEIA.    [Ambracia,  p.  121,  a.] 
GRANEIGN.     [Gorimthus,  p.  680,  a.] 
GRA'NII  (KfHhfun),  a  town  of  Gephallenia,  si- 
tnated  at  the  head  of  a  bay  on  the  westem  coast. 
In  B.  c.  431  it  joined  the  Athenian  alliance,  together 
with  the  other  Gephallenian  towns  (Thuc  ii.  ou); 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Gorinthians  made  a 
descent  upon  the  territory  of  Granii,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss.    (Thuc.  ii.  33.)    In  b.  o.  421  the 
Athenians  settled  at  Granii  the  Measenians  who  were 
withdrawn  frxxn  Pyloe  on  the  surrender  of  that  for- 
te the  LaoedaemoDians.  (Thuc.  Y.  35.)    Granii 


surrendered  to  the  Romans  without  resistance  in 
B.  c  189.  (Liv.  zzzviiL  28.)  It  is  roentiooed  both 
by  Strabo  (x.  p.  455)  and  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  19). 

The  ruins  of  Granii  are  near  the  modem  town  of 
ArgottHi.  Leake  remarks  that '*  the  walls  of  Granii 
are  among  the  best  extant  specimens  of  the  military 
architecture  of  the  Greeks,  and  a  curious  example 
of  their  attention  to  strength  of  position  in  preforence 
to  other  conveniences;  for  nothing  can  be  mora 
rugged  or  forbidding  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
site.  The  enclosure,  which  was  of  a  quadriUteral 
form,  and  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  three  miles  m 
circumference,  followed  the  crests  of  several  rocky 
summits,  surrounding  an  elevated  hollow  which  fiUla 
to  the  south-western  extremis  of  the  gulf  of  Ar- 
goatolV  The  walls  may  be  traced  in  nearly  their 
whole  drcnmferenoe.  (Leake,  Nurthtim  Greece, 
voL  iiL  p.  61,  seq.) 


AL 


cx>iir  OF  cBAim. 

GRANON  or  GRANNON  (KpoMJir,  KpoiWK; 
the  name  is  writtoi  indifferently  with  the  single  and 
double  »  in  inscriptions  and  coins,  as  well  as  in 
ancient  authon:  EtlL  Kpcu^uni),  a  town  of  Pe- 
lasgiotis,  in  Thessaly,  situated  S.W.  of  Larissa,  and 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Gyrton,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  330,  frag.  14).  Its  most  an- 
cient name  is  nid  to  have  been  Ephyra;  and  Homer, 
in  his  account  of  the  ware  of  the  Ephyri  and 
Phlegyae,  is  supposed  by  the  andent  commentators 
to  have  meant  the  people  afterwards  called  Granncv- 
nians  and  Gyrtonians  respectively.  (/I  xiii  301 ; 
Strab.  {.  c.  ix.  p.  442 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Hipaan^). 
Pindar  likewise  speaks  of  tibe  Grannonii  under  the 
name  (^  Ephyraei  (JPyth,  z.  85).  Grannon  was 
the  residenoe  of  the  wwlthy  and  powerfrd  family  of 
the  Scopadae,  whose  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
grazed  in  the  fertile  plain  surrounding  the  dty. 
(Theocr.  xvi.  36.)  Disctorides,  one  of  the  Scopadao 
of  Grannon,  was  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Glebthenee  of  Sicyon.  (Heiod.vll27.)  Si- 
monides  resided  some  time  at  Grannon,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Scopadae;  and  there  was  a  cele- 
brated story  current  in  antiquity  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  the  Dioscuri  preserved  the  poe^s  lifo 
when  the  Scopadae  were  crushed  by  the  falling  b  of 
the  roof  of  a  building.  (Gic.  de  Orat  ii.  86:  the 
story  is  related  in  the  Diet,  o/Biogr,  vol  iii.  p.  834.) 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c. 
431)  the  Grannonians,  together  with  some  of  the 
other  Thessalians,  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians.  (Thuc  ii.  22.)  In  b.c.  894  they 
are  mentioned  as  allies  of  the  Boeotians,  who  mo- 
lested Agesikns  in  his  march  through  Thessaly  on 
his  return  frtxn  Asia.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  §  3.)  In 
B.C.  191  Grannon  was  taken  by  Antiochus.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  10.)  It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  war  with 
Perseus.  (Liv.  xliL  65.)  Gatullus  (Ixiv.  85)  speaks 
of  it  as  a  declining  place  in  his  time: — 

''Deseritur  Scyros:  linquunt  PhUiiotica  Tempo, 
Granomsque  domos,  ac  moenia 


Its  name  occurs  in  Pliny  (It.  8.  §  15).  Its  site  has 
been  fixed  by  Leake  at  some  rains  called  Paled  lA- 
riMO,  situated  half  an  hour  from  Ha/c^Uttr,  which  ia 
distant  2  houn  and  27  minutes  from  Ldrisea,  At 
FdUa  Ldrista  Leake  found  an  ancient  inseriptioii 
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odntaining  the  name  of  Cnamoo.  The  name  cf  the 
raiiui  shows  that  they  were  onoe  more  conaderable 
than  thej  are  at  present;  bat  e^en  now  *^  some 
foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  or  more  pro- 
bably of  the  citadel,  maj  be  traced  along  the  edge 
of  a  qoadrangnlar  height  called  Paleohutro,  whidi 
b  nearly  a  mile  in  drcnmferenoe,  and  towards  the 
upper  part  of  which  are  some  yestiges  of  a  transverse 
wall,  forming  a  doable  indosnre.  This  height,  and 
aU  the  fields  arcmnd,  are  covered  with  potteiy;  and 
on  the  mde  of  the  height,  or  on  the  rise  of  the  hills 
behind  it,  are  eight  or  nine  small  tomolL"  (Leake, 
Northern  Oreeee^  vol.  iii.  p.  363,  seq.)<^ 

CRATAEIS  (KpwrcUts),  a  small  river  of  Brat- 
tinm,  flowing  near  the  Scyllaean  promontory.  It 
derived  its  name  from  a  nymph  Grataeis,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  was  the  mother  of  Scylla.  (Hom. 
Od,  xii.  124 ;  Ovid,  Met  zuL  749.)  The  river, 
which  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  10),  and 
Solinos  (2.  §  22),  was  probably  a  small  stream  which 
falls  into  the  sea  aboat  3  miles  £.  of  ScillOf  and  is 
called  the  Fiume  di  Solano,  from  a  village  of  that 
name,  or  Fiume  del  Petci,  (Bomanelli,  vol.  L  p. 
74.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRATEIA  (Kparc£a),  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v. 
1)  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  and  he  gives  it  also 
the  name  Flaviopolb,  which  clearly  dates  from  the 
imperial  period,  and  probably  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  between  Clan^opolis 
and  Ancyra  of  Galatia,  and  24  M.  P.  from  Claodio- 
polis.  An  antonomoos  coin  with  the  epigraph  irpi| 
is  attributed  to  this  place;  and  there  are  coins  of  the 
imperial  period,  from  Antonlnns  Pins  to  Gallienos. 
It  became  an  episcopal  see.  There  is  nothing  to 
determine  the  position  of  Grateia,  and  it  is  plac^  in 
the  maps  porely  at  hazard.  [G.  L.] 

GRATEIAE  (Kporeia/:  JTroto),  some  small 
islands  lying  off  tiie  coast  of  Libamia  in  Dlyricam. 
(ScyUz,  p.  8 ;  Plln.  iiL  26.  s.  30.) 

GRATER  {6  Kpcer^p)  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks,  according  to  Strabo  (v.  p.  242),  to  the 
beautifol  galf  now  known  as  iheBeuf  of  Naples,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  natoral  featores  on  the  coast 
of  Italy.  It  was  called  by  Eratosthenes  the  Gu- 
MAKAN  Gulf  (6  Kiftatos  kSKitos,  ap,  Strab.  i.  p. 
22,  23);  Appian  terms  it  the  Golf  above  Gamae 
(6  K6\iros  6  6irhp  Kifiris,  B.  C.  v.  81)  ;  it  appears 
to  have  oeen  generally  known  to  Roman  writers  as 
the  Galf  of  ^ateoli.  (Smus  Puteolanub,  Plin. 
iii.  6.  s.  12 ;  Mela  ii.  4;  Saet.  Aug.  98.)  Its  boun- 
daries and  natural  characters  have  been  ahready  de- 
scribed under  the  article  Gaupania.    [E.  H.  B.] 

GRATHIS.     [AcHAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

GRATHIS  (Vipadis),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
rivers  of  Bruttiom,  winch  in  the  northern  part  of  its 
course  forms  the  boundary  between  that  province 
and  Lucania.  It  rises  in  the  central  mountain 
p^oup  of  Bruttium  (the  5tZa),  a  few  miles  S.  of 
Gonsentia,  flows  below  the  walls  of  that  town,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  smaUer  stream  of  the  Basentus  or 
Bosentus  (BiMento),  and  has  a  course  nearly  due 
N.  through  the  centre  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  till 
it  approaches  the  confines  of  Lucania,  when  it  turns 
abruptly  to  the  £.  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tum,  immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  ancient  site  of 
Thurii.  At  the  present  day  it  receives,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  above  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  watere 
of  the  river  Sybaris  (now  called  the  Cotcile),  which 
in  ancient  times  pursued  their  own  course  to  the  sea. 
[Sybaris.]  From  its  close  proximity  to  the  celebrated 
city  of  Sybaris  the  Grathis  is  noticed  by  many  an- 
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aent  writen.  (Lyoophr.ii2ev.919  ;  Theoer.  t.  16.) 

Euripides  sings  Its  praises,  and  aUndes  to  the  peeo- 
liar  golden-rnl  tinge  it  was  supposed  to  impart  to 
the  hair,  a  fiust  which  is  also  notioed  by  Ovid  and 
other  writen.  (Eur.  Troad.  228  ;  Ovid.  MeL  xr. 
315;  Strab.  vi.  p. 263;  Plin.  zxzL  S.  s.  10;  Vih. 
Seq.  p.  9;  Timaens  ap.  AfUig,  CmrytL  149.)  The 
^aans  throogh  which  the  Gnthis  flows  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  ooane  were  notioed  in  andent  times  ftr 
their  fertility:  they  are  now  become  marshy  and 
onhealthy.  Like  all  streams  which  descend  from  a 
monntainoQS  region,  and  afterwards  flow  throng  a 
flat  alluvial  tract,  the  river  was  subject  to  violent 
inundations  and  sodden  changes  of  its  oonne:  dur- 
ing the  flourishing  days  of  Sybaris  it  was  doobtleM 
reslrsined  by  dams  and  artificial  embankmenta;  and 
hence  when  the  citizens  of  Grotcma.  aftertbeirgnai 
victory  over  the  Sybarites  in  b.c.  510,  delenniDed  to 
annihilate  the  rival  city,  they  brake  down  the  banks 
of  the  Grathis,  and  toined  its  waters  on  to  the  aiti 
of  Sybaris.  (Strsb.  vL  p.  263.)  Hence  Herodotai 
inddedtally  notices  the  dry  bed  of  the  Grathis  (v. 
45),  which  was  evidently  its  ancient  channeL  The 
same  author  expressly  tells  ns  that  the  Italian  river 
was  named  by  the  Achaeans  who  founded  Sybaris, 
after  the  leas  celebrated  stream  cf  the  same  name  in 
their  native  ooontiy.  (Herod.  L  145 ;  Stxab.  viiL 
p.386.);fc  [E.H.B.] 

GRAUGAXLIUM  (fipmyi^Xu»),  a  town  of 
Phods,  in  the  neighbooriiood  of  Gir^a,  whose  xa- 
habitants  are  said  to  have  joined  the  Glnliaeana  ia 
maltreating  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  oaosolt  the 
orade  at  Ddphi.  It  was  destroyed  akipg  writh 
Girrha  at  the  end  of  the  Fint  Sacred  War,  and  its 
name  does  not  occur  again.  [Gbis8A.J  The  name 
of  the  people  is  variously  written  GnmgaDidae^ 
Grauallidae,  and  Acragallidae.  Leake  conjectores 
that  Xeropigadho  is  the  site  of  this  town.  (Aescfain. 
c  Ctesiph.  p.  68,  ed.  Steph.;  Harpocrat  a.  v,  Kpeoh- 
a^A^Sai;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vd.  ii.  p.  587.) 

GRAUNI  (Kpavwoi),  a  promontory  on  the  Gilidan 
coast,  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus :  **  from  the 
Mdas  river  to  the  point  Grauni,  40  stadia."  [Giulm- 
BUSA,  No.  2.]  Leake  observes  (^Atia  Mktor,  p. 
206), ''  The  river  which  jdns  the  sea  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  of  PapadUa,  being  the  largest  stream  on 
the  part  of  the  coast  under  consideration,  seems  to  be 
the  Mdas  of  the  Stadiasmus ;  and  the  cape  which  lies 
midway  between  that  stream  and  Gdenderis  may  poa- 
sibly  hie  the  Grauni  of  the  same  authority."    [G.L.] 

GREMASTE  {Vi^iwarli%  a  place  mentioned  b/ 
Xenophon  {HdL  iv.  8.  §  37).  He  speaks  of  tho 
plam  near  Gremaste,  "where  there  are  the  gold 
mines  of  the  AbydenL"  If  Gremaste  was  a  viDage^ 
it  was  probably  on  a  hill  above  the  phun.  As  Stnbo 
speaks  of  gold  mines  at  Astyra  [Aottba],  it  has 
been  coi^jectnred  that  Astyra  and  Gremaste  are  dther 
the  same  place,  or  two  adjacent  places.  Gdd  mines 
belonging  to  Lampsacus  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(zxzviL  11)  and  by  Polyaenus  (iL  1.  §  26);  and 
tiiey  may  be  the  same  as  those  of  Gremaste,  if  we 
suppose  Gremaste  to  be  between  Ahydus  and 
Lunpsaens.  [G.  L.] 

GRE'MERA  (Kpc^cpa),  a  small  river  of  Etraria. 
flowing  into  the  Tiber  a  fsiw  miles  above  Rome.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  30O 
Fabii,  who  establbhed  on  its  banks  a  fortified  post, 
from  whence  they  carried  on  hostilities  against  the 
Vdentes,  and  laid  waste  their  territory,  until  they 
were  at  length  decoyed  into  ui  amburcade,  and  i^ 

Dio^ys. 


put  to  the  sword,  b.g.  477.  (^liv.  ii.  49|^5Q;  Dio^ye 
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Iz.  15, 18—22;  Diod.  zi.  53;  Ovid.  FoMt,  ii.  193 
—242;  F]or.Ll2;  GeU.  zrii.  21.  §  18.)  Ao- 
oording  to  Iawj  (vi.  1)  this  disaster  oocnznd  on  the 
same  day  of  the  jear  (the  16th  of  July),  which  was 
aftenrards  maiiced  by  the  still  more  cajiunitoos  de- 
feat on  the  Allia.  No  other  mention  of  it  occars  in 
histoiy,  nor  is  its  name  fbond  in  any  of  the  geo- 
graphers: it  is  evident,  thexefore,  that  it  was  bnt  an 
inconsiderable  stream.  Clnverins  was  the  first  to 
identify  it  with  a  small  river  called  the  Fofto  di 
Vedea  or  Varooy  which  has  its  source  in  the  crater- 
formed  basin  of  BaeoanOj  flows  by  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Veiif  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  immediately 
opposite  to  Cattd  GkAileo  (the  site  of  Fidenae), 
aiwat  6  miles  from  Rome.  (Glaver.  ItaL  p.  536.) 
Bat  though  the  antbority  of  Clnverins  has  been  fol- 
lowed on  this  point  (apparently  withont  investigation) 
by  aU  snbseqaent  topographers  (Gell,  Nibby,  West- 
phal, &&),  the  azgnments  which  led  him  tofix npon 
this  stream  as  thB  Oremera  are  based  npon  his  er- 
roneoos  views  as  to  the  position  of  Veii;  and  the  site 
of  that  dty  being  now  fixed  with  certainty  near 
/sofa  Famete^  it  is  difficult  to  admit  any  longer 
that  the  Fottodi  Valoa  can  be  the  ancient  Gremera. 
Dionysius  speaks  of  that  river  (ix.  15)  as  not  far 
dutaU  from  the  city  of  Veii — an  expression  which 
could  hardly  apply  to  a  stream  that  flowed  imme- 
diately below  ito  walls :  and  a  still  stronger  objection 
is  that  the  stieam  in  qnestion  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  lie  between  the  Veientes  and  Borne,  so  as  to  inters 
cept  the  forays  of  the  former  people.  It  is  certain 
that  the  little  brook  now  called  Ac^ua  TYaveriOf 
which  crosses  the  Flaminian  Way  and  fiills  into  the 
Tiber  almost  3  miles  nearer  Borne,  would  cmrrespoid 
hr  better  with  the  position  reqnisito  for  such  a 
post  as  that  of  the  Fabii:  and  though  a  very 
trifling  stream,  its  banks  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Valoa,  are  in  many  places  lofly  and  precipitous, 
and  would  affixrd  an  advantageous  site  for  their 
fortress.  Ovid  indeed  speaks  of  the  Cremera  as  a 
Tident  torrent  {Cremeram  rapacem),  but  adds  that 
this  was  when  it  was  swollen  by  winter  rains.  At 
any  other  time  indeed  such  an  expression  would  be 
equally  inapplicable  to  both  streams:  the  Fouo  di 
Valoa  being  itself  but  a  small  and  sluggish  brook, 
though  flowing  through  a  deep  valley  with  lofty 
banks.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  known 
as  the  FoiMo  di  FomysUo, 

The  castle  of  the  Fabii,  to  which  both  Livy 
and  Dionysius  give  the  name  of  Gremera,  was  evi- 
dently a  mere  fortified  post  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Veientines:  and  it  is  idle  to  attempt  its 
identificatiflii,  as  has  been  done  by  some  Italian 
antiquaries.  [£.  H.  B.] 

CBEMNA  (^  Kp^/cra  or  Kf^fuw),  a  place  in  Pi- 
sidia,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  a  sbn>ng  post  on  an 
aminenoe.  It  was  taken  by  the  Galatian  king 
Amyntas,  a  oontemporai7  of  Strabo  (p.  569).  It 
became  a  Roman  colony,  as  Strabo  says;  and  there 
are  imperial  coins  with  the  epigraph  Col.  Ivl.  Ayo. 
Cremxa.  The  passage  of  Strabo  about  Cremna 
Bas  cansed  gnat  difficulty.  He  says  that  Amyntas 
did  not  take  Sandalium,  which  is  situated  between 
Cremna  and  SagaUssus.  Strabo  adds,  '*  Sagakssus 
is  distant  from  Apameia  a  day's  journey,  having  a 
descent  of  about  30  stadia  from  the  fort  {rov  ip^ 
ftaros^f  and  they  call  it  also  Selgessus."  Cramer 
(^Atia  MimoTy  vol.  ii.  p.  299)  supposes  Strabo  to 
mean  that  '^  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia  fiiom  Saga- 
laasus,  in  a  northerly  direction,  was  the  important 
ftrtrsBS  of  Cremna;'*  on  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
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some  readers  to  observe,  that  where  a  Greek  text 
presents  a  difficulty,  Cramer  is  often  wrong  in  ex- 
plaining it  But  tiiere  is  no  difficulty  here.  The 
French  translation  of  Strabo  makes  a  like  mistake; 
and  Groskurd  the  same,  for  he  translates  it  "  hat 
fost  dreissig  stadien  hinabsteigung  von  jener  veste," 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  means  Cremna.  Arun' 
dell  (Jna  Minor  ^  vol.  iL  p.  81)  properly  remarks 
that,  if  there  were  only  30  stadia  between  Cremna 
and  Sagalassus,  ^  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  San- 
dalium should  be  between  them."  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable at  all;  and  Strabo's  text,  whatever  fault 
there  may  be  in  it,  clearly  places  Cremna  at  some 
distance  firom  Sagalassus,  and  "  the  fort "  is  not 
Cremna.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  of 
Stiabo  from  which  we  can  detennine  the  distance 
between  Sagalassus  and  Cremna,  nor  their  relative 
position.  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  mentions  the  Cremna  Co- 
lonia,  and  according  to  him  it  is  in  the  same  longi- 
tude as  Sagalassus.  Arundell  foxmd  a  place  called 
Gtrmi  fifteen  miles  SSE.  of  the  villi^  of  AVahtdn, 
which  is  near  the  ruins  of  Sagalassus.  There  is  a 
view  of  Gormi  in  Arundell*s  work.  It  is  a  striking 
position,  **  a  terrific  precipice  on  three  sides."  The 
ruins  are  described  by  ArundelL  There  are  the 
remains  of  a  theatre,  of  temples,  of  a  colonnade,  and 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a  triumphal  arch.  Most 
of  the  buildings  seemed  to  be  of  the  Roman  period. 

There  is  a  story  in  Zosimns  (i.  69)  of  an  Isaurian 
robber,  named  Lydius,  who  seized  Cremna,  a  city  of 
Lycia,  as  he  calls  it  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
means  the  same  place  which  Strabo  does.      [G.  L.] 

CBEMNI  (K^fiyoi),  a  town  of  European  Sar- 
matia,  W.  of  the  promontory  Agarum,  and  called  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  20,  110)  a  factory  of  the  free 
Scythians  on  the  W.  of  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Man- 
nert  (vol  iv.  p.  114;  comp.  Bitter,  VorhaUe^  p.  156) 
places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taganrog,  By 
otiiers  it  has  been  sought  for  at  Stari-Krim  near 
MariupoL  (Beichardt,  KUin.  Geogr.  Schrtft.  p. 
285;  comp.  Eichwald,  AUe  Geogr.  d.  Casp.MeeTf 
p.  309.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CREMNISCI  (KfirifivlffKot^  Anon.  Peripl  Pont 
Ettz,  p.  10;  Cremniscos,  Plin.  iv.  26),  a  town  on 
the  Euxine,  which  Artemidcrus,  the  geqgxapher, 
pUoed  at  480  stadia  from  the  river  Tyraa.  For- 
biger  (vol.  iii.  p.  1129)  places  it  near  the  lake 
Bumuuahaf  or  near  Istama.  [£.  B.  J.] 

CBEMONA  (Kptfuimn,  Pol.  et  Stnb.;  Kp4fjmiw, 
PtoL;  Kptfuitfj  App.:  £<A.Creroonensis:  Cremona), 
a  dty  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Padus,  about  6  miles  below  the  confiuenoe  of 
the  Addua.  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  reckon  it 
among  the  cities  of  the  Cenomani  (PHn.  iii.  19. 
s.  23 ;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  §  31),  but  it  would  seem  from 
the  ex|»nession  of  Livy  (odoniae  deductae  tn  agro 
de  Gaiiit  eapio,  Epit  xx.)  that  it  was  originally 
included  in  tie  territory  of  the  Insubres.  We  have 
no  accoxmt  of  its  existence  previous  to  the  Roman 
conquest,  but  after  the  great  Gaulish  war  in  b.  a 
225,  the  Romans,  bdng  desirous  to  establish  a  firmer 
footing  in  this  part  of  Italy,  settled  two  colonies  of 
6000  men  each  at  Cremona  and  Plaoentia,  the  one 
on  the  left  and  the  other  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Padus,  B.O.  219.  (Liv.  Epit  xx.;  VeU.  Pat  i.  14; 
Pol.  iii.  40 ;  Tac  HitL  iii.  34.)  The  new  colonies 
were,  however,  scarcely  established  when  the  news 
of  the  approach  of  Hannibal  led  the  Boians  and 
Insubrians  to  take  up  arms  afiresh ;  but  though  they 
ravaged  the  newly  occupied  lands,  and  even  drove 
the  settlers  to  take  refuge  at  Mutina,  it  is  certain 
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thai  the7  did  not  take  either  of  the  two  cities,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  following  year  as  affording  a 
shelter  and  winter-qoarters  to  the  armj  of  Scipio 
after  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  (Liv.  xxi.  25,  56 ; 
Pol.  I.  c. ;  Appian,  ffatm.  7.)  At  a  later  period 
of  the  Second  Panic  War  Cremona  was  one  of  the 
colonies  which  remained  fidthfiil,  when  twelve  of 
them  refoMd  any  further  snpplies.  (Liy.  xxvii.  10.) 
Its  territory  suffered  seTerely  from  the  ravages  c^ 
the  Gauls,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  city 
itself  had  a  narrow  escape,  being  closely  besieged  l^ 
the  insurgent  Gauls  under  Hamiloar,  who  had 
already  taken  and  destroyed  the  neighbouring  colony 
of  Pbicentia.  Cremona,  howeyer,  was  able  to  hold 
out  till  the  arrival  of  the  praetor  L.  Furius,  who 
defeated  the  Cranls  in  a  great  battle  under  its  walls, 
B.  c.  200.  The  dtj  had,  nevertheless,  suffered  so 
much  from  the  repeated  wars  in  this  part  of  Gaul, 
that  in  B.  c.  190,  a  fresh  body  of  colonists  was  sent 
thither,  and  6000  new  fiunilies  were  divided  between 
it  and  Plaoentia.  (Lir.  zxviii.  11,  zxzi.  10,21, 
xxxviL  46.)  From  this  time  till  near  the  end  of 
the  Bepublic,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Cremona, — 
but  we  leam  that  it  became  a  populous  and  flouruh- 
ing  odony,  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able dties  hi  this  part  of  Italy.  The  fertility  of  its 
'.territory  and  the  advantages  of  its  situation  in  con- 
'necticD  with  the  great  rivers  vrere  the  sources  of  its 
prosperity.  (Tac.  ITm^  iiL  34.) 

During  the  civil  wars  after  the  deatii  of  Caesar, 
Cremona  espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  was  in 
consequence  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  territory 
'was  confiscated  and  assigned  to  his  veterans  by 
Octavian.  It  is  to  this  event  that  VirgU  alludes  in 
the  well-known  line, 

"  Mantua  vae  misene  nimium  Tidna  Cremonae," 

a  part  of  the  territory  of  Mantua  having  shared  the 
same  fate  with  that  of  the  ndghbouring  city.  (Vbg. 
Ed.  iz.  28,  and  Serv.  ad  loc.)  But  this  change  of 
proprietors  did  not  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
itself,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  216)  as 
one  of  the  chief  places  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
appears  from  Tadtus  to  have  been  a  flourishing  and 
wealthy  dty  when  the  dvil  wars  of  a.d.  69  inflicted 
a  fatal  blow  on  its  prosperity.  During  the  ocmtest 
between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  Cremona  was  one  of  the 
first  places  occupied  by  the  generals  of  the  latter. 
Caedna,  when  repulsed  from  Placentia,  made  it  his 
head-quarters,  and  the  first  battle  of  Bedriacum, 
which  led  to  the  defeat  and  death  of  Otho,  was 
fought  between  that  town  and  Cremona.  To  cele- 
brate this  yictory  Caedna  shortly  after  exhibited  a 
show  of  gladiators  at  Cremona,  at  which  Vitdlius 
himself  was  present;  and  an  amphitheatre  was 
expressly  constructed  for  the  occadon.  (Tao.  Hist, 
iL  17,  22.  28,  67,  70  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  1.)  A  few 
months  after,  Cremona  again  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Vitdlian  forces,  which  were  opposed 
to  Antonius  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespadan:  and 
these  after  their  defeat  in  the  second  battle  of  Be- 
driacum (which  was  fought  only  a  few  miles  from 
Crem<Hia),  fell  back  upon  the  dty,  immediatdy 
adjoining  to  which  they  had  a  fortified  camp.  But 
the  tnwpe  of  Antonius,  following  up  thdr  advantage, 
tuooesdvely  took  by  storm  both  the  camp,  and  Sie 
dty  itsdf,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  was 
strongly  fortified  with  walls  and  towers.  The  troops 
of  Caedna  were  admitted  to  terms  of  capitulation, 
but  the  whole  dty  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and 
tftiBt  hftTing  been  exposed  for  four  days  to  the  fury 
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of  the  soldiery  was  ultimately  burnt  to  the  graimd. 
Ndther  temples  nor  public  buildings  were  spared, 
and  only  one  of  the  former  surrived  the  catastrophe. 
(Tac  Hitt.  u.  100,  in.  15—33.)  So  great  a  cala- 
mity  felling  upon  one  of  the  meet  floundiiiig  dttes 
of  Italy,  necessarily  brought  gnat  odium  i^on  Vo. 
paskn,  who,  after  he  bad  establishad  his  power, 
sought  as  far  as  posdble  to  repair  Uie  misdiief,  and 
encouraged  the  rebuilding  of  the  dty^  wfaidk  aooo 
rose  agdn  from  its  ashos.  (Tac.  L  a.  34.)  Bat 
though  its  public  buildings  were  restored,  and  it 
retained  its  odonial  rank,  it  appears  never  to  have 
recovered  its  former  prospwity.  Its  oantxuued  ex- 
istence under  the  Boman  Empire  is  attested  by  the 
Itineraries  as  well  as  by  inscriptions:  it  is  notked 
by  Zosimus  as  a  considerable  place  under  the  reign 
of  Honorius,  and  we  learn  from  the  Notitia  that  it 
was  regarded  as  a  military  post  of  importance  (Zodra. 
▼.  37 ;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  283 ;  Tab.  Pent. ;  Not  Dign. 
p.  121;  OrdL  Imcr.  1765,  3750,  3843.)  But  in 
A.D.  605  it  was  taken,  and  fisr  the  second  time 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Lombard  king  Agflulfiis. 
(P.Diac.£riftLan^.iy.29.)  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
however,  it  again  rose  to  great  prosperity,  and  be- 
came a  large  and  populous  dty;  though  mudi 
decayed  since  then,  it  still  contains  near  30,000 
inhabitants.  No  remains  of  antiquity  are  new 
visible  there,  except  a  few  Roman  inscription^  one 
of  which  is  interestmg  as  referring  to  the  worship/ 
of  the  goddess  Mefitis,  whose  temj^e,  according  to 
Tadtus,  was  the  only  one  that  escaped  in  the  ooo-i 
fiagration  of  the  city.  (Tac  HitL  iiL  33  ;  Orelli 
Inter,  1795.)  The  mention  of  this  ddty  shows  Uutt 
the  low  and  marshy  lands  in  the  ndghbocuhood  of 
Cremona  were  unhealthy,  in  andent  as  well  as 
modem  times.  We  leam  from  Donatus  that  Viigil, 
though  bom  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  Mantua,  speot 
the  earliest  years  of  his  life,  and  recdved  the  first 
radiments  of  his  education  at  CrancHia.  (DooaL 
VU,  Virg.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CREM(yNIS  JUGUM.    [Alpes,  p.  107.] 

CRENAE.     [Abqos  Amphilochicum.] 

CRE'NIDES  (Kimydtf),  or  CRANIDES  (K^ 
ytBts ;  Etik  KpavlrriSf  Steph.  t.  v.),  a  place  on  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  aocordLng  to  Arrian  60  stadia 
east  of  Sandaraca;  according  to  Marcian  only  20 
stadia.  It  was  between  Heraclea  and  the  month  of 
the  Billaeus.  [G.  L.] 

CRENIDE&    [PmuPFi.] 

CREONES,  m  North  Britain,  mentioned  W 
Ptolemy  as  lying  west  of  the  Ceranes  [CkbonbsJ, 
occupi^  parts  of  Boas  and  Inverness.     [R.  G.  L.] 

CREOTHAGI  (Kptm^dryoi,  Stnb.  xvi  p.  771.^ 
a  Troglodytic  race  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and,  as  their  name  of  **  the  flesh-eaters"  imports, 
a  pastoral  people  who  lived  upon  the  produce  of  thdr 
herds  of  cattle.  Strabo  ({.  c.)  seems  to  regard  the 
Cdobi  and  Creophagi  as  tiie  same  tribes.   [W.B.D.] 

CRESSA  (Kpncrtra:  Etk.  Kprntr^eubs}.  ].  Ac- 
cording to  Stephanus  (s.  v.)  a  dty  of  P^phlagonia, 
founded  by  Meriones  after  the  war  of  Troy.  Zeihe, 
the  son  of  Nicomedes,  took  it.  Cramer  (Jm 
Minor,  voL  1.  p.  241),  says,  **  that  it  was  probably 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  perhaps  should  be  identified 
with  Csrussa."  But  there  is  no  foundation  for  this 
guess.    [Caruba.] 

2.  There  is  a  Cressa  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  which 
Pliny  (v.  27)  calls  Cressa  Portus,  and  plaoes  20 
M.P.  from  Rhodus.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (t.  2).  Leake  {Ana  Minor,  p.  222)  says 
^  that  the  excellent  harbour  of  Cre^  is  now  calfed 
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Aplo^ha  hf  the  Greeks,  and  Porto  CaifaUere  hj 
the  Italians ;  and  on  its  western  shore  are  the  rains 
of  an  Hellenic  fortress  and  town,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly thoee  of  Locyma."  [G.  L.} 

CRESSA.    [CmasA.] 

GRESTON.     [Gbestohia.] 

GRESTO'NIA  (Kpriorwytoj  KfniffTmnKii:  EUl 
]C/ny<rr«0»tuot,  Kpi}<rr«0yc^^5:  A^.  Kfniarwuc6s)f 
a  district  of  Kaoadonia,  which  adjoined  Mjgdonia  to 
the  K.;  for  the  Echidoroa,  which  flowed  throngh 
Mjgdonia  into  the  golf  near  the  marsh  of  the  Axins, 
had  its  sonrces  in  Grestonia.  (Herod.  viL  127.)  It 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  a  renuiant  of  Pelasgi,  who 
spoke  a  diflerent  language  from  their  ndghboors. 
(Herod,  i.  57 ;  camp.  Thuc.  iy.  109.)  In  Thncy- 
dides  (ii.  99)  the  name  shoold  not  be  written  Tfnh 
crw¥la^  but  Kpfi^rruvia.  Grestonia  contained  the 
town  of  Creston  or  Grostone  (Kp4<rrw,  Kpnar^rri^ 
Steph.  B.),  and  Gallicum  {KUkitj)^  a  place  situated 
16  M.  P.  from  Thessalonica,  on  the  Roman  road  to 
Stobi  (Pad,  Tab.).  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  440.)  [E.B.J.] 

GRETA  (Kf»frni:  Eth.  and  adf.  K/ri^r,  Kp^o-tn}, 
KfTfreuoSf  Kpiyrc^,  Kfnrrqtor,  Kfnfr^Sj  Kprrreu^vSf 
Kp^io9,  KfiiJTtSj  Kfr/laUf  Kff4iTueoSt  Steph.  B. ;  Gre- 
tMOS,  Gretanus,  Gretends,  Greticns,  Gretis:  KriH; 
the  common  European  name  Candia  is  unknown  in  the 
island;  the  Saracenic  **  Khandax  "  Meg&la-Kdttron 
became  with  the  Venetian  writers  Ccmdia}  the  word 
for  a  long  time  denoted  only  the  principal  city  of  the 
island,  which  retained  its  ancient  name  in  the  chro- 
nicters,  and  in  Dante,  Inferno,  xiv.  94). 

L  SUua^on  and  Extent. — Grete,  an  ishmd  situated 
in  the  Aegean  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  is 
described  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  474)  as  lying  between 
Gyrenaica  and  that  part  of  Hellas  which  extends 
from  Sunium  to  Laconia,  and  parallel  in  its  length 
from  W.  to  £.  to  these  two  points.  The  words  fiixP^ 
AoKuvudis  may  be  understood  either  of  Malea  or 
Taenarum;  it  is  probable  th&t  this  geographer  ex- 
tended Grete  as  fSeir  as  Taenarum,  as  from  other 
passages  in  his  work  (iL  p.  124,  viii.  p.  863),  it 
would  appear  that  he  considered  it  and  the  W.  points 
of  Grete  as  under  the  same  meridian.  It  is  still 
more  difficult  to  understand  the  position  assigned  to 
Grete  with  regard  to  Gyienaica  (xviL  p.  838).  Strabo 
is  fitr  nearer  the  toruth,  though  contradicting  his 
former  statements,  where  he  makes  Gimarus  the 
NW.  promontory  of  Grete  700  stadia  from  Malea 
(x.  p.  174),  and  Gape  Sammonium  1000  stadia  from 
Rhodes  (ii.p.  106),  which  was  one  of  the  best-ascer- 
tained points  in  audent  geography. 

The  whole  circumference  of  the  island  was  esti- 
mated by  Artemidorus  at  4100  stadia;  but  Sosicrates, 
whoee  description  was  most  accurate,  computed  the 
length  at  more  than  2300  stadia,  and  the  circimi- 
ference  at  more  than  5000  stadia  (Strab.  x.  p.  476). 
Hieronymus  ({.  c.)  in  reckoning  the  length  alone  at 
2000  stadia  fiur  exceeded  Artemidorus.  In  Pliny 
(ir.  20)  the  extent  of  Grete  in  length  was  about 
270  M.  P.  and  nearly  539  M.  P.  in  circuit  The 
broadest  part  (400  stadia)  was  in  the  middle,  between 
the  promontories  of  Dium  and  Matalum ;  the  narrowest 
(60  stadia)  further  £.,  between  Minoa  and  Hiere- 
pytna.  The  W.  coast  was  200  stadia  broad,  but 
towards  the  E.  between  Amphimalla  and  Phoenix 
contracted  to  100  stadia.  (Gomp.  Strab.  p.  475.) 

IL  Simciure  and  Natural  Features.  —  The  in- 
terior was  very  mountainous,  woody,  and  intersected 
by  fertile  valleys.  The  whole  island  may  be  consi- 
idered  aa  a  prolongation  of  that  mountain  chain 
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which  breasts  the  waters  at  Gape  Malea,  with  the 
island  of  Gythera  interposed.  The  geological  forma- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula;  frxnn 
the  traces  of  the  action  of  the  sea  upon  the  cliffs, 
especially  at  the  W.  end,  it  seems  that  the  island 
has  been  pushed  up  from  its  foundations  by  powerful 
subterranean  forces,  which  were  in  operation  at  veiy 
remote  times.   (Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  toL  xxii.  p.  277.) 

A  continuous  mass  of  high-land  runs  through  its 
whole  length,  about  the  middle  of  which  Mt.  Ida, 
composed  of  a  congeries  of  hills,  terminating  in  three 
lofty  peaks,  rises  to  the  height  of  7674  feet:  the  base 
occupied  a  ciroumference  of  nearly  600  stadia;  to  the 
W.  it  was  connected  with  a  chain  called  A«vica  ^fny, 
or  the  MThite  Mountains,  whose  snow-clad  summits 
and  bold  and  beautiful  outlines  extend  over  a  range 
of  300  stadia  (Strab.  p.  475).  The  prolongation  to 
the  £.  formed  the  ridge  <^  Dicte  (Afucrti,  Strab. 
p.  478).  It  is  curious  that,  though  tradition  spoke 
of  those  ancient  wOTkers  in  iron  and  bronze — the 
Idaean  Dactyls,  no  traces  of  mining  operations  have 
been  found. 

The  island  had  but  one  lake  {lityan\  Ko^cfa); 
the  drainage  is  carried  off  by  several  rivers,  mostly 
summer  torrents,  which  are  dried  up  during  the 
summer  season;  but  the  number  and  copiousness  of 
the  springs  give  the  country  a  very  different  aspect 
to  the  parched  tracts  of  continental  Greece. 

Mt.  Ida,  connected  in  ancient  story  with  metal- 
lurgy, was,  as  its  name  implied,  covered  with  wood, 
which  was  extensively  used  in  forging  and  smelting. 
The  forests  could  boast  of  the  fruit-bearing  poplar 
(Theophrast.  H.  P.  iii.  5);  the  evergreen  pktane 
(H.  p.  i.  15;  Varr.  de  Re  Rtut.  i.  7;  Plin.  xii.  1) 
trees,  which  it  need  hardly  be  said  can  no  longer  be 
found;  the  cypress  (Theophrast.  H.  P.  ii.  2),  palm 
{H.  P.  ii.  8;  Plin.  xiiL  4),  and  cedar  (Plin.  xvi.  39; 
Vitruv.  ii.  9).  According  to  Pliny  (xxv.  8 ;  comp. 
Theophrast  H.  P.  ix.  16),  everything  grew  better 
in  Grete  than  elsewhere;  among  the  medicinal  herbs 
for  which  it  was  famed  was  the  "  dictamnon "  so 
odebrated  among  physicians,  naturalists  (Theophrast 
L  c;  Plin.  2.C.),  and  poets  (Virg.  ^en.  xii.  412; 
comp.  TasBO,  Genuakm.  Lib.  xi  72).  The  ancients 
frequently  speak  of  the  Gretan  wines  (Aelian.  V.  H. 
xiL  31;  Athen.  x.  p.  440;  Plin.  xiv.  9).  Among 
these  the  *'  passum,"  or  rusin  wine,  was  the  most 
highly  prized  (Mart  xiii.  106;  Juv.  xiv.  270).  Its 
honey  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  myths  con- 
cerning Zeus  (Died.  v.  70;  Gallim.  Eym.  inJov. 
50).  The  island  was  free  from  all  wild  beasts  and 
noxious  animals  (Aelian,  N.  ^.  iii.  32 ;  Plin.  viii.  83), 
a  blessing  which  it  owed  to  Heracles  (Died.  iv.  1 7); 
but  the  Gretan  dogs  could  vie  with  the  hounds  of 
Sparta(Aelian.  N.A.  m.  2) ;  and  the  Gretan  "Agrimi," 
or  real  wild  goat,  is  the  supposed  origin  of  all  our 
domestic  varieties. 

I  II.  History. — The  cycle  of  myths  connected  with 
Minos  and  his  family  threw  a  splendour  over  Grete, 
to  which  its  estrangement  firom  the  rest  of  Greece 
during  the  historic  period  presents  a  great  contrast  ^ 
The  "lyingCretyis  ^  dared  to  show,  not  only  the  • ' 
birthplace,  l)ut  also  tho  tomb  of  the  **  &ther  of  gods  ^j 
and  men**  (Gallim.  Hym  in  Jov.  8),  and  the  Dwian  .^ 
invadera  made  Grete  the  head-quartera  of  the  worahip 
of  Apollo  (MUller,  Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  226,  trans.).    Since 
ihe  Grecian  islands  formed,  flrom  the  earliest  times, 
stepjnng  stones  by  which  the  migratory  population 
of  Europe  and  Asia  have  crossed  over  to  either  con- 
tinent, it  has  been  assumed  that  Aegypt,  Phoenicia, 
and  Phiygia  founded  cities  in  Grete,  and  contributed 
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new  arts  and  knowledge  to  the  island.  No  proof  of 
A^yptian  oolonlsation  can  be  adduced ;  and  from  the 
national  character,  it  ia  probable  that  settlers  of  pore 
AefrjptiaQ  blood  never  crossed  the  A^ean.  Traces 
of  Phoenician  settlements  maj  nndonbtedlj  be  pointed 
oat;  and  by  what  cannot  be  called  mote  than  an  inge- 
nions  conjecture,  the  mythical  genealogy  of  Minos 
has  been  oonstmed  to  denote  a  combination  of  the 
orgiastic  worship  of  Zens  indigenons  among  the 
Eteocretes,  with  the  worship  of  the  moon  imported 
from  Phoenicia,  and  ngnified  by  the  names  Europe, 
Pasiphaa,  and  Ariadne.  There  is  an  evident  analogy 
between  the  religion  of  Crete  and  Phrygia;  and  the 
legendary  Cnretes  and  Idaean  Dactyls  are  connected, 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  orgiastic  worship,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  arts  of  Plnygia.  But  no  historical 
use  can  be  made  of  these  scanty  and  uncertain 
notices,  or  of  the  Minos  of  the  poets  and  logogzaphers 
with  his  contrsdictory  and  romantic  attributes.  The 
Dorians  first  appear  in  Crete  during  the  heroic 
period;  the  Homeric  poems  mention  difierent  lan- 
guages and  difierent  races  of  men — Eteocretes,  Cy- 
donians,  thrice  divided  Dorians,  Achaeans,  and 
Pelasgians,  as  all  oo-ezistmg  in  the  island,  which 
they  describe  to  be  populous,  and  to  contain  ninety 
cities  {Od.  xiz.  174).  These  Dorian  mountaineers 
converted  into  mariners — the  Norman  sea-kings  of 
Greece — must  therefore  have  come  to  Crete  at  a 
period, acoording  to  the  received  legendaiychronology, 
long  biefors  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae. 

In  the  same  poems  they  appear  as  hardy  and 
daring  corsairs;  and  this  characteristic  gave  rise  to 
that  naval  supremacy  which  was  assigned  by  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  and  Aristotle,  to  the  traditionaxy 
Minos  and  lus  Cretan  subjects. 

Theophrastoi  (i>e  VentiSf  v.  13.  p.  762,  ed. 
Schneidevrin)  stated  that  the  deserted  sites  of  Cretan 
villages,  which  acoording  to  the  primitive  Greek 
practice  the  mhahitante  had  oocupicxi  in  the  central 
and  mountain  regions,  were  to  be  seen  in  his  time. 
The  social  fitbric  which  the  anciente  found  in  Crete 
BO  nearly  resembled  that  of  Sparta,  that  they  were 
in  doubt  whether  it  should  be  considered  as  tiie  ar- 
chetype or  copy.  (Atist  PoL  iL  7 ;  Strab.  p.  482.) 
But  the  analogy  between  the  institutions  of  the  Cretan 
communities  and  Sparta,  is  one  rather  of  form  than 
of  s|^t.  The  most  remarkable  resemblance  cooosisted 
in  the  custom  of  the  public  messes,  ''Syssitia,"  while 
there  is  a  marked  di^rence  in  the  want  of  that  rigid 
private  training  and  militaxy  discipline  which  cha- 
racterized the  Spartan  government.  The  distinction 
between  the  oondition  of  the  Dorian  freeman  and  the 
serf  comes  out  vividly  in  the  drinking  song  of  the 
Cretan  Hybrias  (Athen.  xv.  p.  695);  but  there  was 
only  one  stage  of  inferiority,  as  the  Cretan  Perioecus 
had  no  Helote  below  him.  Polybius  (yi  45—48), 
who  has  expressed  his  surprise  how  the  best-informed 
ancient  autLors,  Plato,  Xoiophon,  Ephorus,  and  Cal- 
listhenes,  could  compare  the  Cretan  polity  to  the  old 
Lacedaemonian,  as  the  main  features  were  so  different, 
among  other  divergences  especially  dwelt  upon 
the  inequality  of  property  in  Crete,  with  that  foncied 
equality  which  he  believed  was  secured  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Lycnrgus.  It  is  hazardous  to  determine 
the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  to  the  minute  de- 
scriptions which  the  ancient  authors  have  made,  of 
the  machinery  by  which  the  nicely  balanced  consti- 
tution of  early  Crete  was  regulated.  Their  stetemente 
as  to  the  dvil  virtues  and  the  public  education  of 
the  Cretans,  can  be  nothing  but  the  mere  declamation 
of  after  ages,  seeking  to  contrast  in  a  rhetorical 
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manner  the  virtues  of  the  good  old  times  with  modem 
decay  and  degradation. 

The  generous  friendship  of  tlie  heroic  ages  which 
was  singularly  regulated  by  the  law  (Ephorus  t^. 
Strab.  p.  483),  had  degenerated  into  a  firigfatfnl 
licence  (Arist  Pol  ii.  10);  and  as  early  as  about 
B.  a  600,  the  Cretan  stood  self-«Qodeinned  as  an 
habitual  liar,  an  evil  beast,  and  an  indolent  gluttoo, 
if  St  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Tltiis  (i  12)alliidMto 
Epimenides.    (Comp.  Polyb.  iv.  47,  53,  vL  46.) 

The  island,  which  collectively  stood  aloof  both  in 
the  Persian  and  Pelopoonesian  Wan,  consisted  of  a 
number  of  independent  towns,  who  omned  thdr  own 
money,  had  a  senate  and  public  assembly  (Bockh, 
Inter.  Gr.  vol.  iL  2554 — 2612),  were  at  oaostnt 
feud  with  each  other,  but  when  assailed  by  fore^ 
enemies  laid  aside  their  private  quarrels,  in  defience 
of  their  common  country,  to  which  they  gave  the 
afiectionato  appellation  of  motiter-land  (jafr^\% 
word  peculiar  to  the  Cretans.  (Plat  Rep.  ix.  p.  575; 
Aelian,  F.  H.  ziiL  38,  N,  A.  rrii.  35,  40;  Sjoes. 
Ep.  zdv.).  Hence  the  well-known  Syncretism  (Plot 
ds  FraL  Am,  §  19,  p.  490;  Etym.  Mag. «.  r.  (rvy- 
Kpi^iffojL).  Afterwards  centres  of  states  were  fanned 
by  CNOflsus,  GoBTTNA,  and  Ctooiha,  and  after 
the  decay  of  the  latter,  Ltcttus.  The  first  two  had 
a  **  hegemony,"  and  were  generally  hostile  to  each 
other. 

These  internal  disorders  had  beocnne  so  violeDt 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  sununoning 
Philip  IV.  of  Macedon  as  a  mediator,  whose  com- 
mand was  all-powerful  (irpoffTch-95,  Polyb.  vil  12). 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  dSfecte  of  his  inter- 
vention had  ceased  before  the  Roman  war.  (Niebohr, 
Led.  onAnc.  Hist,  vol.  iii.  p.  366.)  Finally,  in  a.  g 
67,  Crete  was  taken  by  Q.  Metellos  Creticns,  after 
more  than  one  unsuccessful  attempt  by  other  com- 
manders during  a  lingering  war,  the  history  of  whidii 
is  fully  given  in  Drumann  ((re«cA»c&./2^  vdl.iL 
pp.  51,  foil.).  It  was  annexed  to  Cyrene,  and  became 
a  Roman  province  (Veil.  iL  34, 38;  Justin,  zxzix.  5: 
Flor.  iii.  7 ;  Eutrop.  vL  1 1 ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxvL  2).  In 
the  division  of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  Creta- 
Cyrene,  or  Creta  et  Cyrene  (Orelli,  Inter,  n.  3658), 
became  a  senatorial  province  (Dion  Cass.  HL  12), 
under  the  government  of  a  propraetor  (Strab.  p.  840) 
with  the  titie  of  proconsul  (Or^,  Ui,%  with  a  kgatos 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  14)  and  a  quaestor,  or  perhaps  two 
as  in  Sicily  (Suet  Vetp.  2).  Under  Constantine,  a 
division  took  place  (Zosim.  ii.  32);  as  Crete  was 
placed  under  a  "  Consularis**  (HierocL),  and  Cyrene, 
now  Libya  Superior,  under  a  '*  praeses."  (Marqaardt, 
Htmdbvch  der  Bom  AU,  p.  222.)  In  a.d.  823, 
the  Arabs  wrested  it  from  the  Lower  Empire  (Scr^ 
past  TheophrasL  pp.  1 — 162;  Cedren.  Mist.  Comp. 
p.  506).  In  A.  D.  961,  the  island  after  a  memorable 
si^  <^  ten  months  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  the  great 
domestic  or  general  of  the  East,  once  more  submitted 
to  the  Greek  rule  (Zonar.  iL  p.  194).  After  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  Baldwin  L 
gave  it  to  Boni&ce,  Marquess  of  Montferrat,  who  sold 
it,  in  A.D.  1204,  to  the  Venetians,  and  it  became  the 
first  of  t^e  three  subject  kingdoms  whose  fiags  wsved 
over  tiie  square  of  San  Marca 

The  Cretan  soldiers  had  a  high  repuUtion  as  light 
troops  and  archers,  and  served  as  meroenaries  both 
in  Greek  and  Barbarian  armies  (Thnc.  viL  57 ;  Xeo* 
Anab.  iii.  3.  §  6;  Polyb.  iv.  8,  v.  14;  Justin,  xzxr. 
2).  Fashions  change  but  litUe  in  the  East;  Mr. 
Pashley  (TVar.  voL  L  p.  245)  has  detected  in  the 
games  and  dances  of  modem  Crete,  the  tumbles 
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(Ham.  It  xTiii.  604)  and  the  old  cyclic  choniB  oi 
throe  thotuumd  yeiura  ago.  (/^  xviii.  590;  Athen. 
T.  p.  81.)  The  diees  of  the  peasant  oontmaes  to 
resemble  that  of  his  anoeBtore ;  he  still  wean  the  boots 
(droS^/uora),  as  described  by  Galen  (  CV>m.fl»  Eipp(h 
eraL  de  Art,  iy.  14,  toL  xviii.  p.  682,  ed.  Kiihn), 
and  the  short  cloak,  KpirriK6vy  mentioned  by  Enpolis 
(ap.  Phot  Leas.  tqI.  L  p.  178),  and  Aristophanes 
(Thetm.  730). 

It  is  doabtfol  whether  there  are  any  genuine  an- 
tonomoos  coins  of  Crete;  several  of  the  Imperial 
period  exist,  with  the  Altigraph  KOTNON  KPHTAN, 
and  typei  referring  to  the  legendary  history  of  the 
ishmd.    (jSckliel,  vol.  ii.  p.  SOD.) 

IV.  Itmerarif  and  Tomw.  — Crete,  in  its  flourish- 
ing  days,  had  a  hundred  cities,  as  narrated  by  Stepha- 
nos, Ptoiemy,  Strabo,  snd  other  authors: — 

**  Centum  nrbes  habitant  magnas  uberrima  regna." 

Virg.  Aen,  iiL  106. 

.  t-^CComp.  HoDL  IL  ii.  649 ;  Hor.  Carm.  ill  27. 34,  Ep, 

'  V  Lk.  29.)    These  cities  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans 

^^underQ.  Metellns,  but  ruins  belonging  to  many  of  them 

^^^^''may  still  be  tnced.    The  ancients  have  left  serend 

'' "7  itineraries.    The  Stadiasmus  of  the  Mediterranean, 

•    starting  firam  Sammaninm,  made  a  peripius  of  the 

island,  commencing  tsa.  the  S.  coast    Ptolemy  began 

atCorycoSjand  travelled  in  thecontnuy  direction,  also 

making  a  complete  tour  of  the  coast;  after  which, 

startmg  again  from  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  he 

has  enumerated  several  inland  cities  as  far  as  Lyctus. 

Pliny  began  at  nearly  the  same  pUoe  as  Ptolemy, 

but  travelled  in  the  contrary  direction,  till  he  arrived 

at  Hierapolis ;  after  which  he  made  mention  of  several 

inland  towns  at  random.    Scylax  commenced  at  the 

W.  coast,  and  proceeded  to  the  £.,  grouping  inknd 

and  coast  towns  together.    Hierodes  set  out  from 

Gor^ma  eastward  by  Hierapytna,  nearly  completing 

the  tour  of  the  coast;  while  the  PeuUnger  Table, 

commencing  at  Tharms,  pursued  the  opposite  route, 

with  oncasional  deviaUons. 

In  the  library  of  the  Mardana  at  Venice  are  se* 
vend  reports  addressed  to  the  Serene  Bepublic  by  the 
Pnveditori  of  Candia,  some  of  which  contain  notices 
at  more  or  less  length  of  its  antiquities.  One  of 
these,  a  MS.  of  the  16th  century,  La  Deacrisione 
dd^  laoia  di  Candia,  has  been  translated  in  the 
Muteum  of  CkuHcal  Antiquitiea,  vol  ii.  p.  263,  sod 
contains  much  interesting  and  valuable  matter.  In 
the  same  paper  will  be  found  a  veiy  accurate  map  of 
Crete,  ocnstructed  on  the  outline  of  the  French  map 
of  Dumas,  Gauttier,  and  Lassie,  1825,  corrected  at 
the  E.  and  W.  extremities  from  the  hydrographio 
charts  of  the  Admiralty,  executed  from  recent  sur- 
veys by  Captains  Graves  and  Spratt. 

Crete  has  been  fortunate  in  the  amount  of  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  it  The  diligent  and  kborious 
Meursius  (Creto,  Cyprui,  Shodut,  AmsteL  1675) 
has  coJlectod  eveiything  which  the  ancients  have 
written  connected  with  the  ishmd.  Hock  (freto, 
GSttingeo,  1629,  3  vols.)  is  a  writer  of  great  merit, 
sod  has  given  a  full  account  of  the  mythdogical  his- 
tovy  of  Crete,  in  which  mudi  curious  infonnation  is 
fomid.  Mr.  Pashley  (^TratfOi  in  Crete,  London, 
1837,  2  vols.)  is  a  traveller  of  the  same  stamp  as 
Colonel  Leake,  and  has  illustrated  the  geography  of 
the  ishmd  by  his  own  personal  observation  and  sound 
judgment  Bishop  Thirlwall  {HitL  of  Greece^  voL 
i.  p.  283,  foil.)  has  given  a  very  vivid  outline  of  the 
Cretan  institutions  as  they  were  conceived  to  have 
existed  by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  others.  ^   *f 
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•Wing  u  a  list  of  toe  Ci  ,    _     , 

account  of  the  chief  of  which  is  given  separately: —         ^J 

On  the  N.  coast,  in  the  direction  from  W.  to  £. :  j^  ' '  .  « 
Agneum,  Cisamus,  Methymna,  Dictynna,  Pergamum,  '  ^^ 
Cydonia,  Minoa,  Marathusa,  Aptera,  Cisamus,  Am-Jt^  ^vT 
phimatrium,  Hydnunum,  Amphimalla,  Rhithymna.  __  -in  J 
Pantomatrium,  Astale,  Panormus,  Dinm,  Cytaeum,*^  *^* 
Apollonia,  Matium,  Heraoleum,  Amnisus,  Cherso- 
nesus,  Olus,  Miletus,  Camara,  Naxus,  Minoa,  Istron, 
Etea,  Grammium. 

On  the  E.  coast:  Itanus,  Ampelos. 

On  the  S.  coast,  in  the  direction  from  E.  to  W. : 
Erythraea,  Hierapytna,  Hippocronium,  Uistoe,  Prian- 
sua,  Leben,  Matalia,  Sulia,  Pyschium,  Apollonias, 
Phoenix,  Tairha,  Poedlasium,  Syia,  Lissus,  Cala* 
myda. 

On  the  W.  coast:  Inachorium,  Bhamnus,  Chersc- 
nesus,  Phalasama,  Cocycus. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island,  frxnn  W.  to  E.: 
Eleaea,  Polyrrhenia,  Bocca,  Achaea,  Dulopolis,  Can- 
tanus,  Hyrtadna,  Elyrus,  Caeno,  Cerea,  Arden  or 
Anopolis,  Polichna,  Mycenae,  Lappa  or  Lampa,  Ce- 
rium, AuloD,  Osmida,  Sybritia,  Eleutherna,  Axus, 
Gortyn  or  Gortyna,  Phaestus,  I^lorus,  Boebe,  Bene, 
Astemsia,  Bhytium,  Stehe,  Inatus,  Biennus,  Py- 
nmthus,  Rhaucos,  Tylissus,  Cnossus,  Thenae,  Om- 
phalium,  Pannona,  Lyctus,  Arcadia,  Olerus,  Allaria, 
Praesus.  [£.  B.  J.] 

CBETICUM  MARE.     [Aeoabum  Mabe.] 

CBETCPOLIS  (KpirrrfiroXir,  PtoLv.  5  ;  K^£f 
w^Aif,  Polyb.  V.  72).  Ptolemy  places  Cretopolis  in 
the  part  of  Cabalia,  which  he  attaches  to  Pamphylia. 
Garsyeris  encamped  at  Cretopolis  before  he  attempted 
the  pass  of  Climax  [Gliv ax]  ;  and  Cretopolis  is, 
thertifore,  west  of  the  Climax,  and  in  the  Milyas,  as 
Polybius  says  (v.  72).  Cretopolis  is  twice  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  (xviii.  44,  47).  The  site  is 
unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CREFSA,  or  CBEU'SIS  (KpcoiMra,  KpeoMr/o, 
Stzab.;  Creusa,  Liv.;  KpcGcrir,  Xeu.,  Pans.,  Steph. 
B. :  Eik.  Kpt6<rios)j  a  town  of  Boeotia,  at  the  head 
of  a  small  bay  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  described  by 
ancient  writers  as  the  port  of  Thespiae.  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  405,  409;  Pans.  ix.  32.  §  1;  '*  Creusa,  Thes- 
piensium  emporium,  in  intimo  sinu  Corinlhiaco 
retractum,"  Liv.  xxxvi.  21.)  The  navigation  from 
Peloponnesus  to  Creusis  is  described  by  Pausanias 
(iL  c.)  as  insecure,  on  account  of  the  many  head- 
huids  which  it  was  necessary  to  double,  and  of  the 
violent  gusts  of  wind  rushing  down  from  the  mouu- 
tain8«  Creusis  was  on  the  bordere  of  M^aris.  One 
of  the  highest  points  of  Mt  Cithaeron  projects  into 
the  sea  between  Creusis  and  A^;osthenae,  the  fron- 
tier town  in  M^aris,  leaving  no  passage  along  the 
shore  except  a  narrow  path  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  confirmation  of  Pausanias,  Leake  romarks 
that  this  termination  of  Mt  Cithaeron,  as  well  as  all 
the  adjoining  part  of  the  Alcyonic  sea,  is  subject  to 
sudden  gusts  of  wind,  by  which  the  passage  of  such 
a  coniice  is  sometimes  rendered  dangerous.  On 
two  occasions  the  Lacedaemonians  retreated  from 
Boeotia  by  this  route,  in  order  to  avoid  the  more 
direct  roads  across  Mt  Cithaeron.  On  the  fint  of 
these  occasions,  in  b.  o.  378,  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  under  Cleombrotus  was  overtaken  by  such  a 
violent  storm,  that  the  shields  of  the  soldjers  were 
wrested  from  their  hands  by  the  wind,  and  many 
of  the  beasts  of  burden  were  blown  over  the  pre- 
cipices. (Xen.  EeU,  v.  4.  §  16,  seq.)  The  second 
time  that  tliey  took  this  route  was  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Leuctra,  in  b.  c.  371.    (Xen.  HeU.  vi.  4. 
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J  25,  seq.)    The  exact  site  of  Creuas  is  nncertain,  i 
at  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  most  be  placed  I 
xnXh  Leake  somewhere  in  the  bay  of  LUnxdhottra, 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  pp.  406, 505.) 

CRIMISA  or  GRIMISSA  (Kp^ii^ro,  Steph.  B. 
9.v.\  Lycophr.  Alex.^\Z\  Kpifxurffo,  Strab.  vi.  p. 
254),  a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Brattimn,  in 
the  territory  of  Crotona ;  on  which,  according  to  a 
jreceived  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  Philoctetes  founded  a 
small  city.  This  settlement  is  distinctly  connected 
by  Strabo  with  that  of  Chone  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood: both  were  in  all  probability  Oenotrian  towns, 
and  not  Greek  colonies  at  all :  Strabo  calls  it  "  the 
ancient  Crimissa,"  and  it  appears  from  his  expres- 
sions that  it  was  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time. 
Lycophron  also  terms  it  a  small  town  (/3paxi^oX» 
KplfuaUf  ^c),  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  found  in 
history.  The  promontoxy  of  Crimissa  may  probably 
be  identified  with  that  now  called  Capo  ddT  Alice, 
about  22  miles  N.  of  Crotona  :  the  town  of  Cird, 
about  5  miles  inland,  is  supposed  by  local  wiiters 
to  occupy  the  site  ^  the  city  of  Philoctetes,  but  this 
is  mere  conjecture.  (Barr,  de  Sit.  Calabr.  iv.  23  ; 
JEiomanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  213.)  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
mentions  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  the  authorities  just  cited  to  be  the  stream 
called  Fiumenioa,  about  10  miles  W.  of  the  Capo 
ddt  AUcBj  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  Stephanus 
meant  the  more  celebrated  river  Crimissus  in  Sicily. 
<Cluver.  SicU.  p.  267.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRIMISUS,  or  CRIMISSUS  (Kpttiur6s,  Lyco^., 
Dion.  Hal. ;  Kpifiri(r6sy  Plut. ;  Kpi/a<ra-({s,  Ael),  a  river 
of  Sicily,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Segesta,  celebrated 
for  the  great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  in  b.c.  339, 
in  whic£  Timoleon,  wiUi  only  about  1 1 ,000  troops, 
partly  Syracosans,  partly  mercenaries,  totally  de- 
feated a  Carthaginian  army  of  above  70,000  men. 
This  victory  was  one  of  the  greatest  blows  ever 
sustained  by  the  Carthaginian  power,  and  secured 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  a  long  period  of  tran- 
quillity. (Plut.  Timol  25—29 ;  Diod.  xvL  77— 
81 ;  Com.  Nep.  Tim.  2.)  But  though  the  battle 
itself  is  described  in  considerable  detail  both  by 
Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  they  aSatd  scarcely  any 
information  concerning  its  locality,  except  that  it 
was  fought  in  the  part  of  the  island  at  that  time 
subject  to  Carthage  (^v  t^  r&y  Kapxil^oyiwv  hri- 
Kpareitf).  Tlie  river  Crimisus  itself  is  described  as 
a  considerable  stream,  which  being  flooded  at  the 
time  by  storms  of  nun,  contributed  much  to  cause 
confusion  in  the  Carthaginian  army.  Tet  its  name 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  ancient  geographa:^,  and 
the  only  clue  to  its  position  is  afibrded  by  the  fables 
which  connect  it  with  the  city  of  Segesta.  According 
to  the  legend  received  among  the  Greeks,  Aegestes 
or  Aegestus  (the  Acestes  of  Virgil),  the  founder  and 
eponymous  hero  of  Egesta,  was  the  son  of  a  Trojan 
woman  by  the  river-god  Crimisus,  who  cohabited 
with  her  under  the  fonn  of  a  dog.  (Lycophr.  961 ; 
Tzetz.  ad  loc.;  Virg.  Am.  v.  38;  and  Serv.  ad 
Aen,  i.  550.)  For  this  reason  the  river  Crimisus 
continued  to  be  worahipped  by  the  Segestans,  and 
its  effigy  as  a  dog  was  placed  on  their  coins  (AeL 
V.  ir.  ii.  33 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  234) :  Dionysius 
also  distinctly  speaks  of  the  Trojans  tmder  Elymus 
and  Aegestus  as  settling  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sicani,  about  the  river  Ciimistis  (i.  52);  hence  it 
seems  certain  that  we  must  look  for  that  river  in 
the  neighbourhood,  or  at  least  within  the  territory 
of  Segesta,  and  it  is  probable  that  Fazello  wa» 
correct  in  identifying  it  with  the  stream  now  called 
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Fitane  di  S.  Bartohnuneo  or  Fiume  Freddo,  whidi 
flows  about  5  miles  E.  of  Segesta,  and  iaUs  into  the 
Guff  of  CattellanuMre  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town  of  that  name.  Cluverius  supposed  it  to  be  the 
stream  which  flows  by  the  ruins  of  EnteUa,  and  frUs 
into  the  Hypsas  or  BelicL,  thus  flowing  to  the  & 
coast:  but  the  arguments  which  he  derives  from 
the  account  of  the  operations  of  Timoleon  are  not 
sufficient  to  outweigh  those  which  connect  the  Cri- 
misus with  Segesta.  (FazelL  de  Beb.  Sie.  viL  p.  299 ; 
Cluver.  Sicil  p.  269.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRISSA  or  CRISA  (KpUraa,  Kpara-.  Eth,  Kpur^ 
o^oTof),  and  CIRRHA  (Ki^:  Eth,  Kippeuo$\  in 
Phocis.  There  has  been  considerable  diacnsaioo 
whether  these  two  names  denoted  the  same  place  or 
two  different  places.  That  there  was  a  town  of  the 
name  of  Cirrha  on  the  coast,  which  served  as  the 
harbour  of  Delphi,  admits  of  no  dispute.  (Pblyb. 
V.  27 ;  Liv.  xliL  15.)  Pausanias  (x.  37.  §  5)  snp- 
poses  this  Cirrha  to  be  a  later  name  of  the  Homeric 
CriaMt;  and  his  authority  has  been  foUowed  by  K.  Q. 
Mtiller,  Dissen,  Wachsmuth,  K.  F.  Hermann,  and 
most  of  the  German  scholars.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  418), 
on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes  the  two  places;  and 
hb  statement  has  been  adopted  by  Leake,  Kras^ 
Mannert,  Ulrichs,  and  Grote.  The  most  oani|dete 
and  satisfactory  investigation  of  the  subject  has 
been  made  by  Ulrichs,  who  carefully  examined  the 
topography  of  the  district;  and  since  the  pnblica* 
tion  of  his  work,  it  has  be^  generally  admitted  that 
Crissa  and  Cirrha  were  two  separate  places.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  ofnnion  will  be  beet 
stated  by  narrating  the  history  df  the  plaees. 

Crissa  was  more  andoit  than  Cirrha.     It  was 
situated    inland  a  little  SW.  of  Delphi,  at   the 
southern  end  of  a  projecting  spur  of  Mt.  Paraassna. 
Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  modem   village  of  ChryiOy  surronndixig    the 
church  of  the  Forty  Saints.     They  consist  of  very 
ancient  polygonal  walls,  still  as  high  as  10  ieet  in 
some  parts, and  as  broad  as  1 8  feeton  the  northern  side, 
and  12  on  the  western.    The  ancient  town  of  Crissa 
gave  its  name  to  the  bay  above  which  it  stood;  and 
the  name  was  ext^ded  from  this  bay  to  the  whole 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  which  was  called  Crissaean 
in  the  most  ancient  times.   (See  above,  p.  673.) 
Cirrha  iras  built  subsequently  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  and  rose  into  a  town  from  being  the  port  of 
Crissa.    This  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  find  i& 
the  history  of  other  Grecian  states.    The  original 
town  is  built  upon  a  height  at  some  distance  firam  the 
sea,  to  secure  it  against  hostile  attacks,  especially  bj 
sea ;  but  in  course  of  time,  when  property  has  be- 
come more  secure,  and  the  town  itsdf  has  grown  in 
power,  a  second  place  springs  up  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  which  had  served  previously  as  the  port  of  the 
inland  town.     This  was  undoubtedly  the  origin  of 
Cirrha,  which  was  situated  at  the  month  of  the 
river  Plebtus  (Pans.  x.  8.  §  8),  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cirphis  (St»b.  ix.  p.  418).    Its  mina  may 
be  seen  close  to  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  aboat  ten 
minutes  from  the  Pleistus.    They  bear  the  name  of 
Magula.    The  remains  of  walls,  enclosing  a  ijna- 
drangular  space  about  a  mile  in  drcuit,  may  still  be 
traced ;  and  both  within  and  vrithout  this  space  are 
the  foundations  of  many  large  and  small  bnildings. 

Although  Strabo  was  correct  in  distizigaiahing 
between  Crissa  and  Cirrha,  he  makes  a  mistake  re- 
specting the  position  of  the  former.  Cirrha,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  rightly  places  on  the  coast  at 
the  foot  of  Mt  Cbrphis ;  but  he  enoneoosly  supposes 
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Hut  CnssA  likewise  was  on  the  coast,  more  to  th» 
^east,  in  the  direction  of  Anticjra.  Strabo,  who  had 
never  visited  thb  part  of  Greeo*,  was  probably  led 
into  this  error  from  the  name  of  the  Crissaean  gulf, 
which  seemed  to  imply  the  existence  of  a  maritime 
Crissa. 

Between  Crissa  and  Cirrha  was  a  fertile  plain, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Pamassos,  on  the  east  by 
Cirphis,  and  on  the  west  by  the  moontains  of  the 
Ozolian  Locrions.  On  the  western  side  it  extended 
as  far  north  as  Amphissa,  which  was  situated  at  the 
head  of  that  part  of  the  plain.  (Herod,  viii  32 ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  419.)  This  plain,  as  lying  between  Crissa 
«nd  Cinlia,  might  be  called  either  the  Crissaean  or 
Cirrhaean,  and  is  sometimes  so  designated  by  the 
ancient  writers;  but,  properly  speaking,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  distinction  between  the  two 
plains.  The  Cirrhaean  plain  was  the  small  plain 
near  the  town  of  Cirrha,  extending  from  the  sea  as 
far  as  the  modem  village  of  XeropSffodOj  where  it 
is  divided  by  two  projecting  rocks  from  the  larger 
and  more  fertile  Crissaean  plain,  which  stretches, 
as  we  have  already  said,  as  far  as  Crissa  and  Am- 
phissa. The  small  Cirrhaean  pUdn  on  the  coast 
was  the  one  dedicated  to  Apollo  after  the  destmction 
of  Cirrha,  as  related  below  {rh  Ktfficuoy  wcSi!»y, 
Aeschin.  c.  Ctetiph.  p.  68,  ed.  Steph. ;  ^  Kif^a 
X^pa,  Dem.  de  Cor.  pp.  277,  278,  ReLske ;  Diod. 
xvi.  23;  Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  14;  Polyaen.  iii.  5;  Uph 
70,  Bockh,  Corp.  Irucr.  no.  1688;  4i  Ki^aia,  Pans. 
X.  37.  §  6).  The  name  of  the  Crissaean  plain  in  its 
more  extended  sense  might  include  the  Cirrhaean,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
former.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  dedicated  to  the 
god  were  inscribed  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Del- 
pliian  temple,  and  may  perhaps  be  yet  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  (Bockh,  Corp, 
Inter,  no.  1711.) 

Crissa  was  r^arded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  Greece.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Iliad  as  the  **  divine  Crissa"  (Kpiaa  (a9^, 
//.  iL  520).  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Apollo,  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Cretans,  who 
were  led  to  the  spot  by  Apollo  himself,  and  whom 
the  god  had  chosen  to  be  his  priests  in  the  sanc- 
tuary which  he  had  intended  to  establish  at  Pytho. 
(Horn.  Symn*  in  ApolL  438.)  In  this  hymn, 
Crissa  is  described  (1.  269)  as  situated  under  Par- 
nassus, where  no  chariots  rc^ed,  and  no  trampUng 
of  horses  was  heard, — a  description  suitable  to  the 
site  of  Crissa  upon  the  rocks,  as  explained  above, 
but  quite  inappUcable  to  a  town  upon  the  sea-shwe. 
In  like  manner,  Nonnus,  following  the  description  of 
the  ancient  epic  poets,  speaks  of  Crissa  as  surrounded 
by  rodu.  {Dwn^.  p.  358,  vs.  127.)  Moreover, 
the  statement  ot  Pindar,  that  the  road  to  Delphi 
from  the  Hippodrome  on  the  coast  led  over  the 
Crissaean  hiU  {Pyth.  v.  46),  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
true  position  of  Crissa,  since  the  road  from  the  plain 
to  Delphi  must  pass  by  the  projecting  spur  of  Par- 
nassus on  which  Chrysd  stands.  In  the  Homeric 
iiymn  to  Apollo,  Crissa  appears  as  a  powerful  place, 
possessing  as  its  territ<»7  the  rich  plain  stretching 
down  to  the  sea,  and  also  the  adjoining  sanctuary  of 
Pytho  itself,  wMch  had  not  yet  become  a  separate 
town.  In  fiict,  Crissa  is  in  this  hymn  identified 
with  Delphi  (1.  282,  where  the  position  of  Delphi  is 
clearly  described  under  the  name  (tf  Crissa).  Even 
in  Pindar,  the  name  of  Crissa  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  Delphi,  just  as  Pisa  occurs  in  the  poets  as 
equivalent  to  Olympia.  (Pind.  IsthoL  ii.  26.)  Meta- 
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pontium  in  Italy  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of 
Crissa.    (Strab.  vi.  p.  264.) 

In  course  of  time  the  sea-port  town  of  Cirrha  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  Crissa;  and  the  sanctuary 
of  Pytho  grew  into  the  town  of  Delphi,  which  chumed 
to  be  independent  of  Crissa.  Thus  Crissa  declined, 
as  Cirrha  and  Delphi  rose  in  importance.  The  power 
of  Cirrha  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Delphians,  UAore 
especially  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  city  com- 
manded the  approach  to  the  temple  by  sea.  Hoi^ 
over,  the  Cirrhaeans  levied  exorbitant  tolls  upon  the 
pilgrims  who  landed  at  the  town  upon  their  way  to 
Delphi,  and  were  said  to  have  maltreated  Phociaa 
women  on  their  return  from  the  temple.  (Aeschin. 
c.  Ctetiph.  p.  68;  Strab.  ix.  p.  418;  Athen.  xiii.  p» 
560/)  In  consequence  of  these  outrages,  the  Am- 
phictyons  declared  war  against  the  Cirrhaeans  about 
B.  c.  595,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  succeeded  in 
taking  the  city,  which  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  plain  in  its  neighbourhood  dedicated  to  the  god, 
and  curses  imprecated  upon  any  one  who  should  till 
or  dwell  in  it.  Cirrha  is  said  to  have  been  taken  bj 
a  stratagem  which  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Solon. 
The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  a  canal  from 
the  river  Pleistus.  This  canal  was  turned  o£^  filled 
with  hellebore,  and  then  allowed  to  resume  its  former 
course;  but  scarcely  had  the  thirsty  Crissaeans  drank 
of  the  poisoned  water,  than  they  were  so  weakened 
by  its  puigative  effects  that  they  could  no  longer 
defend  their  walls.  (Pans.  x.  37.  §  7 ;  Polyaen.  iii. 
6;  Frontin.  StraUg.  iii.  7.  §  6.)  This  account 
sounds  like  a  romance;  but  it  is  a  curious  circum- 
stance that  near  the  ruins  of  Cirrha  there  is  a  salt 
spring  havmg  a  purgative  effect  like  the  hellebore 
sk  the  ancients. 

Cirrha  was  thus  destroyed;  but  the  fate  of  Crissa 
is  uncertain.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Crissa  had 
sunk  into  insignificance  before  this  war,  and  that 
some  of  its  inhabitants  had  settled  at  Delphi,  and 
others  at  Cirrha.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
Cirrha  was  the  town  against  which  the  vengeance  of 
the  Amphictyons  was  directed;  and  Strabo,  in  his 
account  of  the  war,  substitutes  Crissa  for  Cirrha, 
because  he  supposed  Crissa  to  have  been  situated 
upon  the  coast. 

The  spoils  of  Cirrha  were  employed  by  the  Am- 
phictyons in  founding  the  Pythian  games.  Near 
the  ruins  of  the  town  in  the  Cirrhaean  plain  was  the 
Hippodrome  (Pans.  x.  37.  §  4),  and  in  the  time  of 
Pindar  the  Stadium  also.  (P^tA.  xi.  20,  73.)  The 
Hippodrome  always  remained  in  the  maritime  plain; 
but  at  a  later  time  the  Stadium  was  removed  to 
Delphi.     [Delphi.] 

Cirrha  remained  'm  ruins,  and  the  Cirrhaean  plain 
continued  uncultivated  down  to  the  time  of  Philip, 
the  £!tther  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Am- 
phissians  dared  to  cultivate  again  the  sacred  phun, 
and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  ruined  town.  This  led 
to  the  Second  Sacred  War,  in  which  Amphissa  was 
taken  by  Philip,  to  whom  the  Amphictyons  had  en- 
trusted the  conduct  of  the  war,  b.  c.  338.  [Am- 
puiasA.] 

Cirrlia,  however,  was  afterwards  rebuilt  as  the 
port  of  Delphi.  It  is  first  mentioned  again  by  Po- 
ly bins  (t.  27);  and  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  it 
contained  a  temple  common  to  Apollo,  Artemis,  and 
Leto,  in  which  were  statues  of  Attic  work*  (Leake, 
Northern  Greecey  vol  ii.  p.  583;  and  more  espe- 
daUy  Ulrichs,  Reiten  in  Griechenlandj  p.  7,  seq.) 

CRISSAEUS  SINUS.  [Corintriacus  Simub.] 

CRITALLA  (ri  f^roAAa),  a  place  in  Cappa- 
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docia,  where  all  the  anny  of  Xenes  was  mustered, 
and  from  which  he  set  oot  to  march  to  Sardis. 
(Herod,  tu.  26.)  He  croeBed  the  Halys  after  leavii^ 
Critalla,  and  came  to  Oelaeoae  Id  Phrygia.  This  is 
the  only  indication  of  the  position  of  Gritalk.  [G.L.] 

CRITHOTE.     [AcARNANiA,  p.  9,  b.] 

GRIU-METOPON  (Kfnw  t^rww,  PtoL  in.  6. 
§  2;  Scymn.  Ch.  Fr.  80;  Anon.  PeripLPont  Eux, 
p.  6;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  §  3 ;  Plin.  iy.  26,  x.  30; 
Avien.  228;  Priscian,  92:  Aia-b9tnm),  the  great 
sontfaem  headland  of  the  Crimea,  which,  loddng 
across  the  Eoxine  to  the  promontory  of  Casambis 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  divides  it,  as  it  were, 
into  two  parts  by  a  line  which  the  imagination 
supplies  between  the  3l8t  and  32d  degrees  df  longi- 
tnde,  and  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  gate  tiie 
whole  sea  the  shape  of  a  Scythian  bow.  The  two 
pcnnts  of  land  are  so  remarkable,  that  many  navi- 
gators, as  Strabo  (ii.  p.  124,  viL  p.  309,  zi.  p.  496, 
ziL  p.  545)  reports,  affinwid  that  they  had  in  sail- 
ing between  them  seen  both  lands  to  the  N.  and  S. 
at  once,  though  the  distance  between  the  two  capes 
is  2500  stadia.  According  to  Plutarch  (^De  FUm, 
p.28),  it  was  called  by  the  natives  Brizaba(Bf>£|a6a), 
which  meant  Barn's  Head.  Cape  Aia,  the  southern- 
most of  the  three  headlands,  is  described  as  a  rery 
high,  bluff,  bold-looking  land,  much  lilce  the  North 
Foreland,  but  much  higher,  and  in  a  sketch  of  the 
coast  line  it  is  estimated  at  about  1200  feet,  the  same 
elevation  which  is  assigned  to  it  by  Pallas.  (Jourtk 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  1 13.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRIU-METOPON  (Kpiov  n4rmrov,  Ptol.  iu.  §2; 
Scyiaz;  StadiamL  §§  317,  318;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  7. 
§  12;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20,  v.  5.  s.  5 :  Kdvo  KHo% 
the  SW.  promontory  of  Crete,  125  M.  P.  f^m  Phycns 
of  Cyrenaica  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  or  two  days  and 
two  mghts'  sail  (Strab.  z.  p.  475;  Dion  Per.  87.) 
Off  this  headland  lay  the  three  small  islands  called 
Musagonie  Elapkonesia.   (Plin.  L  c).      [E.  B.  J.] 

ORIUSb     [AcHAiA,  p.  13,  b.] 

CROBIALUS  (KptoAaXos  :  Eih.  KfwCcoXt^f), 
a  place  on  the  Paphlagooian  coast,  mentioned  by 
Apollonius  Rhodius  {Arg.  iL  944),  with  Cromna 
and  Cytorus ;  and  Valerius  Flaccus  (,Arg.  v.  103) 
has  the  same  name.  Stephanus  («.  o.)  quotes  the 
verse  of  Apollonius.  We  may  assume  that  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromna  and  Cytorus. 
Strabo  (p.  545)  observes  of  the  line  in  Homer 
(/tii.855),— 

Kp&ftvdy  T*  ktytaXSp  re  koI  i^kovs  *Epv$Ufom, — 

that  some  persons  write  KeiStoXop  in  place  of 
AlyiaX6y.  Grobialus  and  Cobialus  seem  to  be  the 
same  place,  as  Cramer  observes.  I^  then,  Crobialus 
is  the  same  as  Aegialos,  it  is  that  part  of  the 
Paphlagonian  coast,  whidi  extends  in  a  long  line 
for  more  than  100  stadia,  immediately  east  oi  Cy- 
torus. [G.  L.] 

CROBYZI  (Kp^Co*),  a  people  of  Moesia,  near 
the  frantsers  of  Thrace.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  9 ;  Strab. 
p.  318;  camp.  Herod,  iv.  49;  Anonym.  Per^ 
PonL  Etuc.  p.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

CRCCEAE  (KpoK4eui  Etk,  KpoKtdrns)^  a  vil- 
lage  of  Laoonia  on  the  road  from  Sparta  to  Gythium, 
and  near  the  latter  pkoe,  cdebrated  for  its  marble 
quarries.  Pa,usanias  describes  the  marble  as  difficult 
to  work,  but  when  wrought  forming  beautiful  deoo- 
rations  for  temples,  baths,  and  fountains.  There 
was  a  marble  statue  of  Zeus  Crooeates  before  the 
Tillage,  and  at  the  quarries  bronze  statues  of  the 
Dioscuri.    (Paus.  ui,  21.  §  4.)      The  most  cele- 
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fcrated  of  the  Corinthian  baths  was  adorned  with 
marble  from  the  quarries  at  Croceae.  (Pans.  ii.  3. 
§  5.)  These  quarries  have  been  discovered  by  the 
French  Commission  two  miles  SE.  of  Lev^ttova ; 
and  near  the  viUage  have  been  found  some  blodcs  of 
marble,  probably  ihe  renuuns  of  the  statue  of  Zeus 
Croceates.  A  memorial  of  the  worship  of  the 
Dioscuri  at  this  place  still  ezists  in  a  bas-rdirf, 
representing  the  two  gods  with  their  hones:  beneath 
is  a  Latin  inscription.  The  mwble  in  these  qnaxries 
is  green  porphyiy;  and  though  not  suitahle  for 
Gr^n  tem^es,  it  would  be  greatly  prized  by  the 
Romans,  who  employed  eztensively  variegated  kinda 
of  marble  for  Uie  decoration  of  their  buildings. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  marble  celebrated  by 
the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Laconian  was  th» 
green  porphyry  from  Croceae ;  and  that  it  was  the 
quarries  of  this  plaee  which,  Strabo  says  (via. 
p.  367),  were  opened  by  the  Romans  at  Taygetua. 
{DetcHptUm  de  la  Mori&,  GeogmotU,  vol.  iL  pi.  iL 
p.  129 ;  Leake,  Pdopotmuiaoa,  p^  170 ;  Cortiua, 
PdopcimuoB^  vol.  ii.  p.  266.] 

CROCLAlTONUM   (KpoKuiroror,  PtoL  iL   8), 
CRONdAOOMiruH  iu  the  Table.    Ptolemy  makes  it 
a  port  of  the  Unelli  or  Yeneli,  a  Gallk  nation  who 
occupied  part  of  Bretagtie.    The  Table  contains  a 
route  from  Alauna  {AUeaume)  to  Caesarodunum 
{Tour8)j  in  which  the  nezt  station  to  Alauna  is 
Cronciaooonnm,  distant  10|  M.  P.  from  Alauna. 
Its  position,  therefore,  depends  on  that  of  Alaniia. 
Crociatonum  lies  between  Alauna  and  Augustodoms 
(Bageux),  from  which  it  is  31|  M.  P.  dbtsot. 
D'Anville,    who  places  Alauna  at  the  Mculiert 
d'Alofmej  fizes  Crociatonum  at  VaiogneSf  in  the  de- 
partment of  La  JIfanche.    Accordingly  be  oonsidefs 
that  there  is  an  error  in  Ptolemy,  for  the  place  is 
called  a  port  in  one  MS.  at  least    But  if  Alauna 
is  near  Vcdognet,  Crociatonum  must  be  looked  far 
elsewhere.    Walckenaer  places  it  at  the  village  of 
TurquofilUf  west  of  Audtmmllej  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  Imgng,    There  may  have  been  both  a 
town  and  a  port  of  the  same  name.    Some  geogra^ 
phers  would  fiz  Crociatonum  at  Caremtem^  west  of 
luigmf.  [G.  L.] 

CROCOCOLAKUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
sizth  Itinerary  as  12  niiles  from  lindnm  (Zincolis). 
Identified,  on  insufficient  grounds,  with  Broug^  m. 
Nottinghamshire.  [R.  G.  I..3 

CROCODEILON,  a  river  of  Syria,  near  which 
there  was  formerly  a  town  of  the  same  name  (K|>o. 
iroSeUw  r^it),  between  Caesarea  Palaestinae  and 
Ptdemau  (StnO).  zvi.  p.  758;  Plin.  v.  17.  s.  19> 
It  is  now  identified  with  the  Nahir  Zerka,  in  which, 
according  to  Pococke  (TVop.  vol.  ii.  p.  58.),  cnxso- 
diles  have  been  found.  (Voa  Ramner,  jBalasftfia, 
pp.53,  191.)  [E.B.J.3 

CROCODILO'POLIS  (KpomO^ikw  wikUy  PtoL 
iv.  5.  §  65:  Eth,  KpoKoi^tXowoXlnisy,  the  name  of 
several  cities  in  Egypt,  derived  from  the  heal  woisfaip 
of  the  crocodile. 

1.  Arsinoe  in  the  Heptanomis,  and  the  Aisinocte 
nome  of  the  Ptofemaic  era,  were,  under  the  Pfaararoiis, 
called  respectively  Crocodilopoiis  and  the  Crooocllk>. 
polite  nome.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  The  crocodile  vnu 
here  domesticated  and  worshipped.  It  fed  from  the 
hands  of  the  priests  of  Arsinoe.  [Arsxnob].  (Aelian, 
H.  An.  z.  24;  Plin.  N,H.  v.  9,  11,  zzzvi.  16.) 

2.  A  town  in  the  Aphroditopolite  nome  of  the 
Thebaid,'on  the  western  bank  of  the  Kile,  ]mL  2S°  S' 
N.,  of  which  ruins  are  still  visible  at  Embetkambt, 
on  the  verge  of  the  Libyan  desert       [W.  B.  D.] 
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CROCYLEU,  or  CROCYLEIUM.    [Ithaca.} 

GROOYLEIUM  (K/wk^Acioi'),  a  town  in  AetdU 
EpictetuB,  Oil  the  borders  of  Locris,  and  one  day's 
march  from  Potidania.  (Thuc.  iii.  96.)  This  town 
is  oonfbanded  bj  Stephanas  B.  («.  v.)  with  Grocyleia 
in  Ithaca. 

CRODUKUM,  a  place  in  the  Gallia  ProTinda, 
mentioned  by  Gioero  (^ro  Font  c.  4).  There  is  no 
indication  of  its  site  except  what  may  be  derived 
from  this  cormpt  passage  of  Gioero.  A  dnty  (poi^ 
torinm)  waa  levied  on  wine  carried  from  Narbomte 
to  Toulofue,  and  it  was  levied  at  Gobiomachnm, 
which  was  between  these  two  places.  If  the  mer- 
chants avoided  Gobiomachnm,  they  were  canght 
either  at  Grodunnm  or  Volchalo;  which  we  most 
assume  to  be  pUces  that  a  man  must  go  through  to 
reach  Toulaute  from  Narboimet  if  he  avoided  Go- 
biomachum.  This  is  all  that  we  know;  and  yet 
people  will  tell  us  what  is  the  modem  site  of  Gro- 
dunum.  [G.  L.] 

GROMI,  or  GROMNUS  (Kp&fioi,  Pans.  viii.  3. 
I  4, 27.  §  4,  S4.  §  6 ;  Kp&i»»os,  Xen.  HeJL  vii.  4. 
§  21 ;  Kp«p^  Steph.  B.  $.  v.),  a  town  of  Arcadia 
on  the  frontierB  of  Messenia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  removed  to  M^alopolis,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  hitter  dty  in  b.g.  371.  Its  territory  is  called 
Caomitis  (Kpoffuris)  by  Pansanias  (viii.  84.  §  6). 
It  is  placed  by  Boblaye  at  NeokhMo,  but  by  Leake 
at  Samardf  a  little  westward  of  Londdrij  since  the 
latter  writer  conceives  it  to  have  been  on  the  route 
leading  from  Megalopolis  to  Gamasium,  and  not  on 
the  one  leading  to  Messene.  (Boblaye,  Recherches, 
p.  169 ;  Leake,  MoreOj  vol. il.  pp.  44, 297,  Pdopoth' 
nesiacoj  p.  234.) 

GRCMMYON  (Kpo/x/A^v  ixpa, Ptol.  v.  14.  §  3; 
Kpoftfidov  ixpoy  Strab.  ziv.  pp.  669,  682  ;  Kpofi^ 
fUMur^,  StadUum.  §  294;  Gic.  ad  Fam,  zil  13: 
CormachUe)f  the  most  N.  point  of  the  island  of 
Gyprus,  NW.  of  Lapethus.  It  lay  opposite  to  Gape 
Anemurium  of  Gilicia,  from  which  it  was  distant 
860  stadia.  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  682;  Engel,  iST^prof,  voL 
L  p.  77.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GBO^MMYON  (Kpofifw<&y,  Thue.,  Xen.,  Strab. ; 
KpofivAy,  Pans.;  Gromyon,  Ov.  ifet.  vii.  435; 
Kp«M^M^,  Scylax,  Steph.  B.  «.  v. ;  Gremmyon, 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  1 1 :  Eth,  K/w/iftM^iOf),  a  village  c^ 
the  Gorinthia  on  the  Saroiiic  gulf,  but  originally  the 
last  town  of  M^aris.  It  was  Uie  chief  place  between 
the  isthmus,  properly  so  called,  and  Megara;  whence 
the  whole  of  this  coast  was  called  the  Grommyonia 
(^  Kpofj^tvtgyia,  Strab.  viii  p.  380).  Grommyon 
was  distant  120  stadia  from  Gorinth  (Thuc.  iv.  45), 
and  appears  to  have  therefore  occupied  the  site  of 
the  ruins  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Theodorus.  The 
▼ilkge  of  JTtn^  which  many  modem  travellers 
suppose  to  oorrespoid  to  Grommyon,  is  much  further 
fran  Gorinth  than  120  stadia.  Grommyon  is  said 
by  Pansanias  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Orommns,  the  son  of  Poseidon.  It  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  destroyed 
by  Theseus.  (Psus.  iL  1.  §  3 ;  Stxab.  I  e. ;  Plut 
Thei.  9;  Ov.  /.  c.)  It  was  taken  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  the  Gorinthian  War,  but  was  recovered 
by  Iphicrates.  (Xen.  Hdl,  iv.  4.  §  13,  iv.  5.  §  19.) 
(Leake,  McT«a,  toI.  iii.  p.  307,  Ptioponnietiaoa, 
pi  308 ;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  &c  p.  35 ;  Gurtius, 
Pehpoimetos,  vol.  ii.  p.  555.) 

GROMNA(Kp«/mi:  Eth,  Kpa/itfhriSyKfmttpatoSj 
Kpw/iya(«vs,  Steph.  B.  $.  o.),  a  place  on  the  Paph- 
lagonian  coast  mentioned  by  Homor  (//.  ii.  855; 
GbobiaLus)^    It  was  60  stadia  east  of  Exythini 
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and  90  west  of  Gytoms.    There  are  autonomous 
coins  of  Gromna.    [Amastjiis.]  [G.  L.] 


COnr  OF  CBOMZCA. 

GRCNIUSMONS.    [Qltmpia.] 

GRCyPLA,  or  GROPEL^  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 

GROSSA  (Kp6<r(ra:  Eth,  Kpocaaiot),  a  city  on 
the  Pontus,  mentioned  by  H^cataeus  in  his  Ana, 
(Steph.  B.  t,  r.)  [G.  L.] 

GROSSAEA.     [Grubis.] 

GROTON  or  GROTONA  (Kp^cvK:  EtkKpor». 
ytdrnSf  Grotoniensis  and  Grotonensis,  but  Gicero 
uses  Grotoniatae  for  the  people:  Cotrone)^  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern 
Italy,  situated  on  the  E.  cosst  of  the  Bmttian  pen- 
insula, at  the  mouth  of  the  Uttle  river  Aesarus,  and 
about  6  miles  N.  of  the  Lacinian  Promontory.  It 
was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Achaeans,  led  by  Mys- 
celluB,  a  native  of  Rhypae  in  Achaia,  in  obedience  to 
the  express  injunction  of  the  orade  at  Delphi.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  262;  IMod.  viii.  Ezc.  Vat  pp.  8, 9;  Dionys.  ii. 
59;  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  9—59;  Scymn.  Gh.  325.)  The 
date  of  its  foundation  is  fixed  by  Dionysius  at  b.  g. 
710,  and  his  authority  may  probably  be  relied  on, 
though  Eusebius  and  Hieronymus  would  place  it 
some  years  later.  (Glinton,  F,  H.  vol.  i  p.  174; 
Grote's  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  401 .)  A  tradition  recorded 
by  Strabo  (}.  &),  which  would  connect  its  foundation 
with  that  of  Syracuse  by  Arehias,  would  therefore 
seon  to  be  chronologically  inadmissible.  Its  name 
was  derived,  according  to  the  current  legend,  from  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Groton,  who  afibnied  a  hospi- 
table reception  to  Hercules  during  the  wanderings  of 
that  hero;  but  having  been  accidentaUy  killed  by 
him,  was  buried  on  the  spot,  which  Hercules  foretold 
would  eventuaUy  become  the  site  of  a  mighty  Atj, 
(Diod.  iv.  24;  Iambi.  ViL  Ptfth,  60;  Ovid,  Met,  xv. 
12 — 18,  55;  Etym.  M.  v.  Kp6Tuy.)  Hence  we 
find  Groton  sometimes  called  the  founder  of  the  city, 
while  the  Grotoniats  themselves  paid  peculiar  ho- 
noure  to  Herenles  as  their  tutelary  divinity  and 
Oekist  (Heraclid.  Pont.  36;  Iambi.  Vit.Pyth,  40; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  172.) 

Grotona,  as  well  as  its  neighbour  Sybaris,  seems 
to  have  rapidly  risen  to  great  prosperity  ;  but  the 
general  fact  of  its  size,  wealth,  and  power,  is  almost 
all  that  we  know  oonoeming  it;  its  history  during 
the  first  two  centuries  from  its  foundation  being  al- 
most a  bhmk  to  us.  But  the  fact  that  the  walls  of 
the  city  enclosed  a  space  of  not  less  than  12  miles  in 
drcuit  (Liv.  xxiv.  3),  sufficiently  proves  the  great 
power  to  which  it  had  attained;  imd  ft  is  during  this 
early  period  also  that  we  find  the  Grotoniats  extend- 
ing their  dominion  across  the  Bmttian  peninsula, 
and  founding  the  colony  of  Terina  on  the  coast  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  well  as  that  of  Gaulonia 
between  the  parent  city  and  Locri.  Lametium  also, 
or  Lametmi,  on  the  Hipponian  Gulf,  as  well  as  Scyl- 
kcium  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus,  must  at 
this  period  have  been  sulject  to  its  role.  The  great 
wealth  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  two  neighbour- 
ing cities  of  Grotona  and  Sybaris,  seems  to  prove 
that  they  continued  for  a  long  time  on  terms  of 
friendship,  in  acoordanoe  with  their  common  Achaean 
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origin  ;  and  the  Oenotrian  tribes  of  the  interior  were 
not  powerfal  enoagh  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  their 
growth.  They  thus  became  during  the  sixth  cen- 
tury B.  c.  two  of  the  roost  populous,  wealthy,  and 
powerful  cities  of  the  Hellenic  name.  Crotona,  how- 
ever, was  far  less  luxurious  than  its  rival ;  its  inha- 
bitants devoted  themselves  particularly  to  athletic 
exercises,  and  became  celebrated  for  tiie  number  of 
the  prizes  which  they  carried  off  at  the  Olympic 
games.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  262.)  The  government  (^  Gro- 
tona  appears  to  have  been  of  an  oligarchic  character; 
the  supreme  power  being  in  the  hands  of  a  council  of 
one  thousand  persons,  who  were,  or  claimed  to  be, 
descendants  from  the  original  settlers.  (Iambi.  V.  P. 
45;  Yal.  Max.  viii.  15.  Ext  §  I.)  This  state  of 
things  continued  without  interruption,  till  the  arrival 
of  Pythagoras,  an  event  that  led.  to  great  changes 
both  at  Crotona  and  in  the  neighbouring  cities.  It 
was,  apparently,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury (between  b.  c.  540  and  530)  that  that  philo- 
sopher first  established  himself  at  Crotona,  where  he 
quickly  attained  to  great  power  and  influence,  which 
he  appears  to  have  empl(^ed  not  only  for  philoso- 
phical, but  for  political  purposes.  But  the  nature 
of  the  political  changes  which  he  introduced,  as  well 
as  the  revolutions  that  followed,  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  We  learn,  however,  that  besides  the 
general  influence  which  Pythagoras  exerted  over  the 
citizens,  and  even  over  the  Great  Council,  he  formed 
a  peculiar  society  of  300  young  men  am<mg  the  most 
zealous  of  his  disciples,  who,  without  any  legal  au- 
thority, exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  supreme  assembly.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  some  time,  until  the  growing 
unpopularity  of  the  Pythagoreans  led  to  a  democratic 
revolution,  which  ended  in  their  expulsion  from  Cro- 
tona and  the  overthrow  of  the  Great  Council,  a  de- 
mocratic form  of  government  being  substituted  for 
the  oligarchy.  This  revolution  was  not  confined  to 
Crotona,  but  extended  to  several  other  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia,  where  the  Pythagoreans  had  ob- 
tained a  similar  footing;  their  expulsion  led  to  a 
period  of  confusion  and  disorder  throughout  the 
south  of  Italy.  (Justin,  xx.  4;  Yal.  Max.  viii.  15. 
Ext.  §  1;  Diog.  Laert.  viu.  1.  §  3  ;  Iambi.  ViL 
Ftfth.  248—251,  255—262;  Porphyr.  ViL  Pytk. 
54,  55 ;  Grote's  GreecCy  vol.  iv.  pp.  525 — 550.) 
'  \  It  was  during  the  period  of  the  Pytbagbfean  in- 
fluence (so  far  as  we  can  trust  the  very  confused 
and  uncertain  chronology  of  these  events),  that  the 
war  occurred  between  Crotona  and  Sybaris  which 
ended  in  the  destructicm  of  the  latter  city.  The  ce- 
lebrated athlete  Milo,  himself  a  leading  disciple  of 
Pythagoras,  was  the  commander  of  the  Crotoniat 
army,  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000 
men,  while  that  of  the  Sybarites  was  three  times  as 
numerous;  notwithstanding  which  the  former  ob- 
tained a  complete  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Traeis, 
and  following  up  their  advantage  took  the  city  of 
Sybaris,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  The  received  date 
of  this  event  is  b.  c.  510.  (Died.  xii.  9 ;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  263;  Herod,  v.  44,  vi.  21;  Iambi.  Vit.  Pytk. 
260;  Scymn.  Ch.  357—360.)  Polybius,  however, 
represents  the  Crotoniats  as  concluding  a  league 
with  Sybaris  and  Caulonia,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  a  statement  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  history  transmitted  by  other  authors.  (Pol. 
ii.  39.  See  on  this  point  Grote's  Greece^  vol.  iv. 
p.  559.)  /'    : 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
Crotona,  would  appear  to  be  the  great  defeat  which 


toe  Crotoniats  in  their  turn  sustained  at  the  river 
Sagras,  where  it  is  said  that  their  army,  th<mgh 
consisting  of  130,000  men,  was  routed  by  10,000 
Locrians  and  Rhegians  with  such  slaughter,  as  to 
inflict  an  indelible  blow  upon  the  prosperity  of  their 
city.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  261,  263;  Cic  de  N.D.  ii.  2; 
Suid. ».  V,  i^tidiartpa,)  Justin,  on  the  contnuy  (xx. 
2,  3),  represents  this  event  as  having  taken  place 
before  the  arrival  of  Pythagoras ;  but  the  authority  of 
Strabo  seems  decidedly  preferable  on  this  pomt,  and  is 
more  consistent  with  the  general  history  of  Crotona. 
Heyne,  however,  follows  Justin,  and  places  the  bottle 
of  the  Sagras  as  early  as  360  a.  a,  and  Mr.  Grote 
inclines  to  the  same  view.  As  no  notice  is  found  in 
the  extant  books  of  Diodorus  of  so  important  an 
event,  it  seems  certain  that  it  must  have  occuired 
before  b.  c.  480.  (Heyne,  Prolus.  Acad.  x.  p.  184; 
Crete's  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  552.)  Strabo  has,  how^// 
ever,  certainly  exaggerated  the  importance  of  tbis 
disaster  in  its  efiects  on  Crotona;  fbr  neariy  a  cen- 
tuiy  later  that  dty  is  srill  spoken  of  as  the  most 
populous  and  powerful  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (Died.  xiv.  103.) 

Very  few  notices  of  it  are  found  in  the  intervsL 
We  learn  only  that  the  Crotoniats  viewed  with  fi- 
vour  the  establishment  of  the  new  colony  of  Thn- 
rium,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  it 
(Died.  xii.  11);  and  that  during  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition to  Sicily  they  endeavoured  to  preserve  a  sbict 
neutrality,  furnishing  the  Athenian  fleet  with  provi- 
sions, but  refusing  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  land 
forces  through  their  territ(nry.  (Diod.  xiii.  3 ;  Thuc. 
vii.d5.)  In  B.c.389,whai  the  elder Dionysius  carried 
his  arms  across  the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  proceeded  to 
attack  Caulonia,  the  Crotoniats  put  themselves  at  tbe 
head  of  the  Greek  cities  which  opposed  the  SidliaB 
despot,  but  the  confederate  forces  were  totally  de- 
feated by  Dionysius  at  the  river  Helleporus ;  and 
the  latter,  following  up  his  advantage,  made  himself 
master  of  Caulonia,  Hipponium,  and  Scylletlom.  the 
last  of  which  he  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  Cro- 
tona. (Diod.  xiv.  103—107;  Strab.  vi.  p.  261.) 
No  mention  is  found  in  Diodorus  of  his  having  made 
any  attack  on  Crotona  itself,  but  Livy  tells  us  that 
he  surprised  the  citadel,  and  by  this  means  made 
himself  master  of  the  dty  (Liv.  xxiv.  3);  of  which, 
according  to  Dionysius,  he  retained  possession  for 
not  less  than  12  years.  (Dionys.  Exc.  six.)  After 
the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  Crotona  appean  to  have  reco- 
vered its  independence;  but  it  suffered  severely  fran 
the  growing  power  of  the  Lucanians  and  Brnttiaus, 
who  pressed  upon  it  from  without,  as  well  as  from 
domestic  dissensions.  It  was  at  one  time  actually 
besieged  by  the  Bruttians,  and  compelled  to  apply 
for  aid  to  the  Syracusans,  who  sent  an  armament  to 
its  succour  under  Heradeides  and  Sosistratus;  bat 
those  genoftls  seem  to  have  carried  on  intrigues 
with  tibe  different  parties  in  Crotona,  which  gave 
rise  to  revolutions  in  the  dty;  and  after  the  Croto- 
niats had  rid  themsdves  of  thdr  Bruttian  foes  by  a 
treaty,  they  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  thdr  own 
exiles.  (Diod.  xix.  3,  10.)  The  conduct  of  this  was 
entrusted  to  a  general  named  Menedemus,  who  de- 
feated the  exiles,  but  appears  to  have  soon  after 
established  himself  in  the  possesion  of  despotic 
power.  (Id.  xix.  10,  xxi.  4.)  In  b.  c.  299,  Ag»- 
thocles  made  himself  master  of  Crotona,  in  which  he 
established  a  garrison.  (Id.  xxL  4.  Exc  H.  p.  490.) 
How  long  he  retained  possesdon  of  it  we  know  not; 
but  it  is  clear  that  all  these  succesdve  revdntions 
must  have  greatly  impaired  the  prosperity  of  Gro- 
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tona,  to  which,  aoooiding  to  Livy  (zziv.  3),  the  final 
blow  was  given  daring  the  war  of  Pyrrhna.  The 
circaiDstanoes  of  thia  are  very  imperfectly  known  to 
us;  bat  it  appears  that  the  Rhegiana  made  them- 
aelveB  masterB  of  the  city  by  treachery,  pat  the 
Roman  garriiKni  to  the  sword,  and  destroyed  great 
part  of  the  city.  (Zonar.  viii.  6.  p.  127.)  It  sabse- 
quently  passed  into  the  power  of  Pyrrhos,  but  was 
Borprised  and  taken  by  the  Roman  consul  Cornelias 
Bufinos  daring  the  absence  of  that  monarch  in 
Sicily,  B.  c.  277.  (Id.  p.  123  ;  Frontin.  StnU.  iii. 
6.  §  4.)  So  reduced  was  the  dty  alter  all  these 
disasters,  that  little  more  than  half  the  extent  com- 
prised within  the  walls  oontinoed  to  be  inhabited. 
(Liv.  xziv.  3.) 

In  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Bruttians,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  themselveB  masters  of  Crotona, 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  which  held  out 
until  the  defenders  were  induced  by  Hanno  to  sur- 
render upon  terms;  the  aristocratic  party,  who  had 
occupied  it,  being  persuaded  to  migrate  to  Locri,  and 
a  body  of  Bruttians  introduced  into  the  city  to  fill 
np  the  vacancy  of  its  inhabitants.  (Liv.  xxiv.  2, 3.) 
The  fortifications  of  Crotona,  its  port,  and  the 
strengtli  of  its  dtadel,  still  rendered  it  a  place  of 
lome  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  the  war  it  was  the  principal 
atronghokl  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  Hannibal, 
who  established  his  chief  magazines  there,  and  fixed 
his  head-quarters  for  three  successive  winters  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  (Liv.  xxix.  36,  xxx.  19; 
Appian.  Atmib.  57.)  The  ravages  of  this  war  ap- 
pear to  have  completed  the  decay  of  Crotona;  so  that 
a  few  years  afterwards,  in  b.  c.  194,  a  colony  of 
Roman  citizens  was  sent  thither  to  recruit  its  ex- 
Iiausted  population.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45.)  From  this 
period  Crotma  sank  into  the  condition  of  an  ob- 
acnre  provincial  town,  and  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
histocy  until  after  the  fall  of  the  Ronoan  Empire. 
Its  pwt,  however,  appears  to  have  been  always  in 
some  degree  frequented  as  a  pUoe  of  passage  to 
Greece  (Cic.  ad  Att,  ix.  19)  ;  and  an  inscription 
atill  gives  it  the  title  of  a  colony  in  Imperial  times 
(Mommsen,  Inter,  IL  Neap.  73),  though  neither 
Pliny  nor  Ptolemy  acknowledges  it  as  such.  The 
Jiaroe  of  Crotona  again  appears  in  the  wars  of  Beli- 
aarius  and  Narses  against  the  Goths  (Procop.  B.  G, 
iii.  28,  iv.  26);  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  which 
at  that  time  still  retained  some  consideration  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  continoed  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Byzantine  Emperors  till  it  passed  with  the  rest 
of  the  modem  Calabria  into  the  hands  of  the  Nor- 
mans. The  modem  city  of  Cotrone  is  but  a  poor 
place,  though  possessing  about  5000  inhabitants, 
and  a  well<fi)rtined  dtadd.  This  fortress  undoubtedly 
occupies  the  same  situatioD  as  the  andent  arx,  on  a 
rock  projecting  into  the  sea  (Liv.  xxiv.  3),  and  af- 
fording in  consequence  some  degree  of  shelter  to  tiie 
port.  But  the  importance  of  the  latter,  though 
frequently  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
prasperi^  of  Crotona,  must  not  be  overrated.  Po- 
lybius  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  no  good  harbour, 
but  only  a  Stpivhs  tpftoSf  or  station  <whero  ships 
could  ride  in  sunmier  (Pol.  x.  1),  and  that  its  value 
arose  from  the  absence  of  all  harbours  along  this 
part  of  the  Italian  coast  The  andent  dty  spread 
itself  out  in  the  pUun  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  the  citadd ; 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  extended  far  across 
the  river  Aesarus,  which  in  consequence  flowed 
thioogh  the  middle  of  the  dty;  but  as  early  as  the 
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Second  Panic  War,  the  town  had  shrank  so  much 
that  the  Aesarus  formed  its  northern  limit,  and 
flowed  on  the  outside  of  its  walls.  (Liv.  xxiv.  3.) 
It  is  now  about  a  mile  to  the  N.  of  the  modem  town. 

We  have  scarcely  any  topographical  information 
concerning  the  andent  dty,  and  there  are  no  ruins 
of  it  remaining.  Many  fragments  of  masonry  and  an- 
cient edifices  are  said  to  have  been  still  in  existence 
till  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  they  were 
employed  in  the  constroction  of  a  mole  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  port.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  walls  of 
Crotona  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  enclosed  an  ex- 
tent of  12  miles  in  dreumferenoe;  and  though  its 
population  was  not  equal  to  that  of  Sybaris,  it  was 
stUl  able  to  send  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000 
men.  Even  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
when  it  had  akeady  declined  much  from  its  former 
prosperity,  Crotona  vras  still  able  to  furnish  a  fleet  of 
60  ships  of  war.  (Diod.  xiv.  100.)  But  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  the  whole  number  of  dtizens  of 
all  ages  had  dwindled  to  less  than  20,000,  so  that 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  whole  extent 
of  Uieir  walls.   (Liv.  xxiii.  30.)  .   -  -  <!^4fy^^>-L<.  l*^  * 

Crotona  was  cdebrated  in  andent  times  for  the  '  ' 
healthiness  of  its  situation.  An  old  legend  repre-  ^^J^ 
sented  Arehias,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  as  having 
chosen  wealth  for  his  dty,  while  Myscellos  preferred 
health  (Strab.  vi.  p.  269 ;  Steph.  B.  v.  Svpdirov- 
aay) :  according  to  uiother  tale,  Myscellos,  when  he 
fint  visited  Italy,  preferred  the  situation  of  Sybaris, 
but  was  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  adhere  to  the 
spot  fint  indicated  to  hun.  (S^rab.  vi.  p.  262.) 
To  the  fitvourable  position  of  the  dty  in  this  respect 
was  ascribed  the  superiority  of  its  citizens  in  athletic 
exercises,  which  was  so  remarkable  that  on  one 
occasion  they  bore  away  the  seven  fint  prizes  in  the 
footrace  at  the  Olympic  games.  (Strab.  I.  c. ;  Cic 
de  Inv.  ii.  1.)  Among  thdr  athletes  Milo  was  the 
most  cdebrated  for  his  gigantic  strength  and  power 
of  body.  {Biogr.  Diet  art.  MUo.)  To  the  same 
caase  was  attributed  the  remarkable  personal  beauty 
for  which  their  youths  and  mudens  were  distin- 
guished. (Cic.  /.  c.)  The  system  of  truning  which 
produced  these  results  was  probably  closely  connected 
with  the  medical  school  for  which  Crotona  was  pi  o> 
eminent  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  physicijuis  of 
Crotona  being  regarded  at  that  time  as  unquestion- 
ably the  first  in  Greece  (Herod,  iii.  131),  and  at  a 
later  period  the  school  of  Crotona  still  maintained 
its  reputation  by  the  side  of  those  of  Cos  sad  Cnidua 
(Grote's  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  539).  Among  the  most 
eminent  of  the  physicians  of  Crotona  we  may  notice 
Alcnueon,  to  whom  the  first  introduction  of  anatomy 
was  ascribed,  and  Democedes,  who  was  for  some 
time  physidan  at  the  court  of  Darius,  king  of 
Penia.  (Herod,  iii.  129—138.)  The  great  influ- 
ence exerdsod  by  Pythagoras  during  his  residence 
at  Crotona  naturally  nused  up  a  numerous  school  of 
his  disdples,  many  of  whom  perished  in  the  political 
revolution  that  put  an  end  to  their  power  in  that  city, 
while  the  rest  were  dispersed  and  driven  into  exile: 
a  long  list  of  Pythagorean  philosophers,  natives  of 
Crotona,  is  preserved  to  us  by  lamblichus  (  VitPyth. 
167) ;  but  the  only  two  names  of  real  eminence 
among  them  are  those  of  Alcmaeon,  already  mentioned, 
and  Philolaus,  whom  however  lamblichus  represents 
as  belonging  to  Tarentum.    (Diog.  Laert  viii.  5,  7.) 

The  territory  of  Crotona  in  the  days  of  its  pros- 
perity was  extensive,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea :  on 
the  N.  it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Hylias  (Thuc 
vii.  35),  while  to  the  S.  it  probably  extended  to  the 
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oanfines  of  the  Locriaos,  the  intennddiate  towns  of 
Scylletium  and  Cauknia  bdng  its  colonies  and 
dependencies.  The  immediate  neighboarhood  of  the 
city,  though  less  fertile  than  thi^  of  Sybaris  and 
Thnrii,  was  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  com, 
and  the  Inzoriant  pastores  of  the  valley  of  the 
Neaeihos  are  celebrated  by  Theocritus,  and  retain 
their  richness  to  the  present  day.  [Nbaethus.] 
The  same  poet,  who  has  laid  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
Idylls  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Grotona,  speaks  with 
praise  of  the  banks  of  the  Aesams,  wbidi  are  now 
dreary  and  barren :  as  well  as  of  the  pastures  and 
shady  woods  of  two  mountains  called  Physcus  and 
Latymnum.  These  last  must  have  been  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crotooa,  but  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  (Theocr.  iv.  17 — 19, 
33 — 25 ;  and  SchoL  od  loc,  Swinbome's  TVooeb, 
vol  i.  p.  313.) 

Six  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Crotona  was 
the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno,  on  the 
promontory  of  the  same  name.  (Liv.  xxiv.  3 ;  Strab. 
vL  pu  261 ;  Scyl.  p.  6.  §  13 ;  Dionys.  Per.  371 ;  and 
Eustath.  ad  2oc.)  Livy  calls  it  "  nobile  templum, 
ipsa  urbe  nobilius:"  indeed,  there  was  no  other 
temple  of  equal  fame  or  sanctity  in  the  whole  of 
Magna  Graecia.  The  period  of  its  foundation  is 
wholly  unknown.  Virgil  alludes  to  it  as  already  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  voyage  of  Aeneas,  and 
Dionysius  tells  us  that  a  bronze  cup  was  still  pre- 
served there,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  that  hero. 
(Virg.  Aen.  iii.  552  ;  Dionys.  i.  52.)  Some  legends 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Hercules,  others  to  La- 
dnias  or  Ladnus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  dwell- 
ing there  when  it  was  visited  by  Hercules,  and  from 
whom  the  promcmtory  dwived  its  name :  others,  again, 
spoke  of  the  headland  and  sacred  grove  as  having 
been  presented  by  Thetis  to  Hera  herself.  (Died, 
iv.  24;  Tzetz.  ad  L^cophr.  857,  1006;  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  iii.  552.)  These  legends  may  be  considered 
as  indicating  that  the  temple  did  not  owe  its  foun- 
dation to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Crotona,  but  that 
there  previously  existed  a  sacred  edifice,  or  at  least 
a  consecrated  locality  (r^/Acyof ),  on  the  spot,  probably 
of  Pdasgic  origin.  The  temple  of  Hera  became  the 
scene  of  a  great  annual  assembly  of  all  the  Italian 
Greeks,  at  which  a  procession  took  place  in  honour 
of  the  goddess,  to  whom  splendid  ofierings  were 
made ;  and  this  festival  became  a  fiivourite  occasion 
for  the  Greeks  of  the  neighbouring  cities  to  display 
their  magnificence.  (Pseud.  Arist.  da  Mirab.  96  ; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  541.)  The  interior  of  the  tem|de  was 
adorned  with  paintings,  executed  by  order  of  the 
Crotoniats  at  the  pubUc  cost,  among  which  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis,  for  the 
execution  of  which  that  artist  was  allowed  to  select 
five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  the  city  as  his 
models.  (Cic  de  Inv,  il  1 ;  Plin.  xxxv.  9.  s.  M.) 
Besides  abundance  of  occasional  ofierings  of  the  most 
costly  description,  the  temple  derived  great  wealth 
from  its  permanent  revenues,  especially  its  cattle, 
out  of  the  produce  of  which  a  column  of  solid  gold 
was  formed,  and  set  cq)  in  the  sanctuary.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  3.)  Immediately  a<yoining  the  temple  itself 
was  an  extensive  grove,  or  rather  forest,  of  tall  pine- 
trees,  enclosing  within  it  rich  pastures,  on  which  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  temple  were  allowed  to  feed, 
unprotected  and  uninjured.  (Ibid.) 

The  immense  mass  of  treasures  that  had  thus 
accumulated  in  the  temple  is  said  to  have  excited 
the  cupidity  of  Hannibal,  during  the  time  that  he 
was  established  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  he  was 
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I  warned  by  the  goddess  herself  is  a  dream  to  lefauh 
I  from  touching  them.  (Cic  de  Biv,  i.  24.)  It  was 
at  the  same  period  that  he  dedioated  there  a  braue 
tablet,  containing  a  detailed  account  of  his  wars  in 
Spain  and  Italy^  the  number  of  his  fisnoes,  &C.,  wbidi 
was  consulted,  and  is  frequently  refened  to,  by  the 
historian  Polybius.  (PoL  iii.  33, 56.)  But  though 
this  odebrated  sanctuary  had  been  spared  botii  by 
Pyrrhtts  and  Hannibal,  it  was  j^ofiuied  by  the  Bomaa 
censor  Q.  Fulvius  Flaoens,  who,  in  B.G.  173,  atxipped 
it  of  half  its  roof,  which  was  composed  of  marble 
slabs  instead  of  tiles,  £»r  the  pai^pose  of  adnniiag  a 
temple  of  Fortnna  Equestris,  whidi  he  was  erectiiig 
at  Borne.  The  ootnge  was,  indeed,  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  senate,  who  caused  the  slabs  to  be 
carried  back  to  Lacinium,  but  in  the  decayed  ogo- 
dition  of  the  province,  it  was  found  imposaUe  is 
replace  them.  (Liv.  xlii.  3 ;  VaL  Max.  i.  I.  §  SO.) 
The  decay  of  the  temple  may  probably  be  diUed  as 
commencing  firom  this  period,  and  must  have  resolied 
from  the  general  decline  of  the  neigfaboniTng  dtiei 
and  country.  But  Appian  teUs  us  that  it  was  etill 
wealthy,  and  replete  with  oflkringB,  as  late  as  b.  a 
36,  when  it  was  plundered  by  Sex.  Pompeius.  (AppL 
B.  C.  V.  1 33.)  Hence  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  baring 
in  his  time  lost  its  wealth,  though  the  temple  itself 
was  still  in  existence.  Pliny  meations  the  Ladmaa 
Promontory,  but  without  noticing  the  temple.  It 
appears,  however,  from  extant  remains,  as  well » 
frcHn  an  inscription,  ^  Herae  Ladniae,**  fbond  in  the 
ruins,  that  it  still  continued  to  subdst  as  a  sacred 
edifice  down  to  a  late  period.  (Dionys.  i.  52 ;  Stiah 
vi.  p.  261 ;  Mommsen,  /.  J2.  N.  72.) 

The  ruins  of  this  celebrated  temple  are  hut  inooD- 
siderable ;  one  column  alone  is  standing,  of  the 
Doric  order,  doeely  resembling  those  of  Meti^MOtom : 
it  is  based  on  a  foundation  of  huge  stones  cut  into 
£aoets :  but  some  admixture  of  bri^work  shows  that 
the  building  must  have  been  repaired  in  BomsA 
times.  A  second  column  was  standing  till  near  tbe 
middle  of  the  hist  centuiy;  and  conddenble  remains 
of  the  pavement,  and  the  wall  which  formed  the 
peribolus  of  the  temple,  were  carried  off  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  mole  and  the  bishop'k 
palace  at  CoUwte.  Biedesd,  who  visited  these  ruins 
in  1767,  and  upon  whose  authority  many  modem 
writers  have  described  the  building  as  of  enormoiii 
extent,  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  some  masses 
of  masonry  (of  reticulated  work,  and  therefore  cer^ 
tainly  of  Boman  construction),  more  than  100  yards 
distant  from  the  column,  and  which  could  never 
have  formed  any  part  of  the  tem]de.  These  frag- 
ments are  generally  known  by  tite  absurd  appellitioa 
of  the  School  of  Pythagoras.  The  podtion  of  the 
temple  on  a  bold  projecting  rode  (as  described  by 
Lucan.  ii.  434),  must  have  been  very  strikiag,  com- 
manding a  noble  view  in  aU  directions,  and  fomuog 
a  landmark  to  voyagers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
striking  across  the  bay  duect  from  the  lapygtti 
Promontoiy  to  that  of  Ladninm  (Virg.  Aen.  iii 
552).  The  smgle  column  that  fonns  its  solitary 
remnant,  still  serves  the  same  puipose.  (Swinburne^ 
TraveUf  vol  i.  pp.  321-- 323;  Craven,  \SnrfAeni 
Tour,  p.  238.) 

The  coins  of  Grotoma  are  very  numeraos :  the 
more  ancient  ones  are  of  the  class  called  mcuMy 
having  the  one  dde  convex,  the  other  eoocave :  a 
mode  of  coinage  peculiar  to  the  dties  of  Magna 
Graecia.  The  type  of  all  these  earlier  coins  is  a 
tripod,  as  on  the  one  annexed,  in  allusion  to  tbe 
,  oracle  of  Ddphi,  in  puFsoanoe  df  whidi  the  dty 
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faDDded ;  l»t«r  nrini  Eura  dw  bod  of  ths  Laduiui 
Judo,  and  oo  ths  n<rais«  the  figure  al  Herenlu. 
(See  Uh  •eccmd at  Ibow  Sgmi  bdow.)    [E.E.B.] 


CBUN1  (KfMuvdi),  a  town  in  Uoesii,  on  the  ma 
Tlaa,  wu,  at  a  Utor  lime,  called  DicoyBupolit  or 
Hatk^alia.  (Stnb.  p.  319;  Scjmn.  Froffm.  4; 
AnoDjm.  PeripL  13;  Sttfb,  B71.  1.  v.  AHmxnn- 
riAit;  Plin.  IT.  18;  Anisn,  PeripL  p.  34;  HiraaaL 
p.  637 ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  238 ;  Oingr.  Bav.  it.  6 ;  Con- 
■tu)t.Porplijr.  <fe7iU>n.U.  1.)  [["  S.] 

CBUPTU'IUCIS  VILLA,  a  place  m  Che  cooLtrr 
of  the  Fri^ua,  when  400  Bomin  seldiera  made 
Bway  with  ttmndTts,  that  the;  might  not  hll  int 
thehaDdaoftheFridaiu.  (jK.Aim.it.  73.)  It  i 
identified  with  a  place  called  Hem  Ryek.      [L  S. 

CRUSl'NIE,  a  place  in  Gallia,  according  to  the 
Tabic,  on  a  roate  &«n  CaUUio,  that  is  Catullo 
<CJUbu-iH^&>o<M),  to  Vtecmtio  (S«in;t>n). 
lieabeRRoiVcBontioaiid  Ponle  Dnbria  of  the  Table, 
that  ia  Paw  Dnbii,  which  ii  PonAoia,  oa  the 
Dotlit.  The  [dace  ia  tberefbn  between  PonlAoax 
•ud  AMOBfDii;  bat  each  obicun  plaon  cannot  be 
euUf  deunnined  bj  diatancea.  Walckanicr  and 
olhen  place  Cmaime  at  Ordtan^  near  the  Doubt, 
where  there  aie  aud  to  be  Romaa  remaina.  D'As- 
Tille  plane  it  near  Crtun,  being  deCeimJned,  aa  hi 
sflSD  is,  by  mere  raamblance  ot  name.       [G.  L.] 

CRUSIS  (Kfunmli,  Thnc.  u.  79;  Steph.  K;  Kpoo- 
aalu,  Herod.  Til.  133 :  ffii.  Kf»»raM>,  Dionfa.  L  49). 
The  Cranua,  Craaaea,  or  Cnuie,  waa  eonutinus 
comidend  as  a  pari  of  Mj'gdoDia,  but  ia  dibtingiuahed 
baa  it  b7  Herodotoa  (L  c),  who  describea 
Oompehending  all  the  maritime  eonntiy  01 
Thennaic  golf  from  Potidaca  to  the  bay  of  Thenna, 
where  Mygdmia  ctinnieDud.  The  dtiei  of  thli  dis- 
trict were  LiTAiua,  Combraia,  Lisae,  Gigoons,  Campaa, 
Smila,  and  Aeo^a.  Liij  (ilii.  10)  mentions  an 
Antigoneia  [AjmooBEiAj,  which  waa  perhapa  one 
ot  the  towna  on  that  coast  DOticed  bj  Herwiotua, 
which  bad  been  npaiied  bj  one  of  tiie  AnUgooi. 
ThucTdidea  (ii.  79)  apcaks  of  the  peltaila  of  thii 
dbtrict:  thiskJndoftiDope,  between  beaTj  and  li^ht- 
amed,  ftumahed  with  a  diort  spear  and  tight  shield, 
appear  to  haie  takes  their  riae  amoug  the  OhaldiCc 
Greeks,  and  were  equipped  in  a  manna'  half  Qraek 
half  Thracian.  (Grots,  EtML  0/  Oraaa,  Tol.  tl 
p,a58.)  [E.RJ.] 

CRUSTDME'RIUM,CBUSTUMETtlA,orCBU- 
STUlilUM   (KpgiKmvi<fHM<    and    KfMcrviUfla, 
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Dimji.,  Staph.  B.:  EA  Kpovanfupaitt,  /d.;  in 

Latin  atmoat  always  Cnutiimlnns,  ihongb  Vairo, 

'    '    T.  81,  baa  Cnistumerioaa),  an  ancient  citf  r£ 

n.  on  the  borders  of  the  Sabine  Country,  be- 

Fidenae  and  Rretum.    It  ia  reckoned  by  Pln- 

tarch  (Run.  17)  a  Sabine  city,  and  would  cttlainlj 

ai^ear  to  baTc  beeti  in  later  times  regarded  aa  inch. 

Bat  Dioayaius  expressly  calla  it  a  calony  of  Alba, 

mded  at  ths  same  lime  with  Fidenae  and  Nonen- 

m  (Dionji.  ii.  36,  S3);  and  its  name  also  appmrs 

the  list  of  Alban  ooloDiea  glTen  by  Diodoroa  (ap. 

Easeb.  Arm.  p.  ISS;  Orig.  O.  Bom.  17).      Other 

riten  repreeent  it  aa  still  more  ancient.    Casslnl 

emina  ascribed  its  fbondatiaa  to  the  Sicnlii  and, 

I  arccnlance  with  tliia  Vi^  inelndn  it  ameog  the 

five  great  dtiea''  that  were  the  6rat  to  take  np 

■ma  against  Aeneas,  all  of  which  he  oertajnij 

nant  to  designate  ae  Latin  towns.  (Virg,  Aea.  TJi. 

631;  Serr.  ad  toe.)     Pliny  also  maotions  Cniatn- 

of  Latum,  ot  which  no 

ime.    (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

Silios    Italicus    calla   it   "  priscum  Cnislaminm," 

tboogh  he  says  it  was  lesa  ancient  than  Antemnae. 

(8il.ItaLTiii.36r.) 

oamefiist  occora  in  Boman  history  among  the 

which   took  np    arms   againat   Bomnlna,   to 

arenge  ths  npe  of  their  women  at  tbe  Consaalia; 

tbia    occaaicn   CrastDnwriom    combined  with 

and  CasniDS;  but  ioMcad  of  oniting  tbeir 

they  are  said  to  hare  o[^need  Bomnloa  aii^ly, 

been    snccesnTely   defealed    and    conqnosd. 

Cmstnmerinm  shared   tbe  same  &te  aa  its  con- 


Boms,  and  sent  a  Boman 
ippdy  their  place.  (LiT.  {.  9—11; 
Dionyi.  ii.  3S;  Pint  Som.  17.)  Bnt  notwith- 
■tanding  this  tale  d  a  Roman  oolony,  we  find  Cm- 
Btamerium  next  appearing  aa  an  independent  dty  in 
the  reign  of  Tarqoiniiu  Priacna;  it  waa  one  of  the 
citiea  conqoered  by  that  mmanh  from  the  Friaia 
Lalini.  (Liv.  i.  38;  Oionys.  ui.  49.)  On  this  oc 
caaion  Dionyiiaa  telle  as  that  it  receiTed  a  fieeh  ac  - 
ceaaicn  cf  ^Roniaa  oalcDists ;  but  this  did  not  aecnn 
its  all^iance,  and  it  was  captured  for  \he  third  tinM, 
in  the  first  yean  of  the  Boinan  repablic,  h.o.  499. 
(LiT.  iL  19.)  Frem  this  time  it  appears  to  hare 
coatinued  in  a  itateof  dependency,ifnot  mbjectioo, 
to  Rome ;  and  its  territoiyin  oonseqnenoe  snSered 
repeatedly  from  the  incoiaona  and  depredations  of 
ths  Sabines.  to  whose  atcacha  it  was  Immediately 
exposed.  (IJT.  ii.  S4;  Dionyi.  ti.  34,  i.  3S.)  lU 
naioe  agaui  ocean  in  b.c  447,  when  the  army, 
which  was  led  by  the  DeoeoiTin  against  the  Sa- 
tHnea,  deserted  their  standarda,  and  retreated  of  tlmr 
own  accord  to  Cmatonwriam  in  tbe  Boman  territoy. 
(Dionya.  li.  S3 ;  LiT.  iii.  4!.)  It  would  aeem  pro- 
table  that  this  waa  tbe  erent  anbaeqaently  known 
aa  the  "  CnutniDetina  seceario "  (Varr.  L.  L.  t. 
81);  but  that  eiprenoo  ia  diaUncUy  applied  I7 
Vano  to  Ihe  fint  aeoaaim  (b-o.  493),  when  the 
plebeiaoB  occupied  tbe  Hona  Sacer.  It  wonld  seem, 
therefore,  that  ha  fiilkiwed  some  authoritica  diflerent 
from  ths  receired  annala;  for  it  ia  acaiwly  poedble 
to  reooncile  the  two,  by  indnding  the  Mona  Sacer  in 
tbe  Cmatnnuiie  tenilny.     [Sacks  Mors.] 

Frem  thie  time  the  name  of  the  dig  of  Cmatn- 
roeriom  ncTer  agun  appean  in  bialory,  and  ia  found 
only  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  extinct  dtin  of  Latiam 
(iii.  fi.  B.  9);  bnt  its  territory  (ager  Crustuminos) 
is  repeatedly  alluded  to;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  indnded  in,  and  gare  name  to,  the 
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Boman  tribe  which  bore  the  name  of  Crnstamina, 
and  which  was  placed  for  the  most  part  among  the 
Sabines.  (Liv.  xlii.  34  ;  Cic  pro  BaJh.  25,  pro 
PUmc.  16.)  The  period  at  which  this  was  con- 
stituted, cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty;  but  it  must 
be  placed  after  B.c.  499,  when  Cnistameriom  ap- 
pears for  the  last  time  as  an  independent  town,  and 
before  B.a  393.  (Mommsen,  RorrUsche  TrUnUf 
pp.  9,  10.)  The  territory  of  Cmstameriam  was 
noted  for  its  fertility:  the  strip  of  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  consisted  of  fat  rich  fields,  which 
seem  to  have  prodnced  abundance  of  corn,  so  that 
even  at  a  Tery  early  period  the  Cmstiunerians  are 
represented  as  sending  supplies  from  thence  to  Rome. 
(Liv.  L  11;  Diooys.  ii.  53;  Cic.  pro  Flaoc,  29.) 
Virgil  also  speaks  of  this  district  as  prodndng 
abundance  of  pears,  the  fruit  of  which,  according  to 
jServius,  was  distinguished  for  being  red  only  on  one 
side,  a  peculiarity  which  they  still  retain.  (Virg. 
Georg»  iL  88 ;  Senr.  ad  loo. ;  Gell,  Top.  o/Rome^ 
p.  191.) 

The  precise  site  of  Cmstnmerium  has  not  been 
determined,  bat  that  of  its  territory  is  fixed  with 
nnuBual  clearness.  It  adjomed  the  Via  Salaria  and 
the  Tiber,  which  latter  river  divided  it  from  the 
Veientines,  b^inning  from  a  point  13  miles  above 
Rome,  till  it  met  the  territory  of  Fidenae.  On  the 
N.  it  probably  adjoined  that  i&  Eretimi.  (Plin.  iii 
5.  s.  9.  §  53;  Vair.  12.12. 1.  14;  Liv.  iii.  42.)  The 
situation  of  the  city  must  therefore  be  sought  within 
these  limits;  but  no  ruins  have  been  traced  to  mark 
the  exact  spot.  It  doubtless  occupied  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  hills  ov^looking  the  Tiber;  and  a  place 
called  MarcigUana  Vecchia,  indicated  by  Cluverius, 
about  9  miles  from  Rome,  and  3^  beyond  Fidenae,  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  probable.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p. 
.658;  Nibby,  Diniomi  di  Roma^  vol.  i.  p.  526; 
Abeken,  MiUd  Itaiien,  p.  79.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

CRUSTU'MIUS,  a  river  of  Umbria,  flowing  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea  between  Ariminum  and  Pisaurum. 
It  is  noticed  by  Pliny  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Ariminum, 
but  in  a  manner  that  would  have  rather  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  on  the  N.  side  of  that  dty. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
river  of  which  the  name  is  corrupted  in  the  Tabula 
into  "  Rnstunum,"  and  which  is  there  placed  S.  of 
Ariminum.  It  may  therefore  be  pretty  safely  iden- 
tified with  the  Conoaj  which  enters  the  sea  at  La 
Cattolicat  and  b  described  as  a  mountain  stream, 
liable  to  sudden  and  violent  inundations  when  swollen 
by  the  melted  snows.  Hence  the  epithet  given  it  by 
Lucan,  of  "  Grustumium  rapax**  (Luc.  ii.  406 ;  Plin. 
iii.  15  s.  20;  Tab.  Pent).  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  8) 
asserts  that  there  was  a  town  of  the  same  name  at 
its  mouth,  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake.  [E.H.B.] 

CRYA  (Kpva:  Eth,  Kpv€^s\  a  city  of  Lycia, 
according  to  Stephanus  (s.  o.).  He  quotes  the  first 
book  of  the  Epitome  of  Artemidorus,  and  the  follow- 
ing passage: — *^  and  there  are  also  other  islands  of 
the  Cryeis,  Caiysis  and  Alina."  Pliny  (v.  31),  who 
may  have  had  the  same  or  some  like  authority,  says 
**  Cryeon  tres,"  by  which  he  means  that  there  were 
three  islands  off  or  near  to  Crya;  but  he  does  not 
name  them.  Pliny  (v.  28)  places  Crya  in  Caria, 
and  he  mentions  it  after  Daedala,  under  the  name 
of  "  Crya  fugitivorum."  According  to  his  descrip- 
tion it  is  on  the  gulf  of  Glaucus.  The  Stadiasmus 
places  it,  under  the  name  KfMua,  160  stadia  from 
Telmissus  to  the  west.  Mela  (i.  16)  speaks  merely 
of  a  promontorium  Crya.  In  Ptolemy  the  name  is 
written  Carya,  and  it  is  assigned  to  Lycia.     [G.  L.] 
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CRTASSUS  (Kpuaff<r6s :  Eth,  Kfwourire^),  a  atf 
of  Caria,  according  to  Stephanus  («.«.).  It  does 
not  appear  what  his  authority  is;  but  Leake  (Jaw 
J/mor,  p.  225)  assumes  that  it  is  Plutarch  {de 
Virt  Mid.).  Some  critics  further  assume  that  Crya 
and  Cryassus  are  the  same  place.  The  names, 
however,  are  distinct  enough;  and  if  there  is  only 
one  place  meant,  we  have  two  names.  There  is  in 
tlie  modem  town  of  Rodoe  an  inscription,  in  which 
both  Ghaloe  [Chaxxs]  and  Cryassus  are  mentioned; 
and  the  inscription  contains  the  feminine  ethnic  form 
KfnKUTffis,  and  so  far  confirms  Stephanus.  (Leake, 
Atia  Minor ^  p.  224,  note.)  If  the  old  story  is  true 
(Polyaen.  Strat  viiL  64),  Cryassus  was  a  Carian 
city  which  some  Helians  seized,  and  killed  the 
natives.  [G.  L.] 

CRYPTUS  PORTUS  (Kpurrbf  Xift^),  at  the 
straits  of  the  Persian  gulf  (Ptol.  vi.  7),  by  some  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  by  the  modem  Sohar.  Mr. 
Forster  maintains  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Amithos- 
cuta  of  Pliny,  and  finds  it  at  Miucat  in  Onum. 
(ArabiOf  vol.  ii  pp.  23 1—233.)  "  Its  name,  *  the 
hidden  harbour,'  is  clearly  descriptive,  and  it  is  de- 
scriptive exclusively  c{  Miucai:  for  this  p<»t  is  re- 
presented, by  the  latest  authorities,  as  so  shut  out 
from  the  sea  by  the  rocks  which  encompass  this 
noble  harbour,  that  the  first  fflght  of  the  entrance  is 
obtained  only  on  the  actual  approach  of  the  vessel  in 
front  of  the  basin  before  the  town."  Thus,  Mr. 
Fraser  says,  "  the  entrance  is  so  little  conspicuous, 
that  a  stranger  unacquainted  with  the  black  rocka 
that  surround  it,  would  scarcely  detect  it,  on  arriving 
from  sea."  [G.W.] 

CTENUS  PORTUS  (Krtpovs  KifA^v,  Strab.  vii. 
pp.  308.  312),  the  port  which  from  the  N.  side, 
meeting  the  SncnoLON  Portus  on  the  S.,  made  up 
the  smaller  or  Heracleotic  Chersonesus  as  forming 
part  of  the  greater  or  Tauric  Chersonesus.  It  ia 
identified  with  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol^  which  is 
described  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  worU,  and  as 
resembling  that  of  Malta.  It  is  divided  into  three 
coves.  A  full  account  of  it  will  be  feund  in  Clarke 
{Trav.  voL  ii.  p.  199;  Jones,  TVov.  voL  ii.  p.  253; 
oomp.  Jowm.  Geog.  Soc  voL  i.  p.  110).    [£.  B.  J.] 

CTESIPHON  iKruffupdy:  Eth.  Kn|<ri4M*moOv 
a  large  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Assyria,  on  the 
left  or  astern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  origin  of  whidi 
b  uncertain.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Polybius  (t. 
45),  in  his  narrative  of  the  war  between  Antiochna 
the  Great  and  Molo.  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  attributes 
its  foundation  to  a  Parthian  ruler  named  Vardanes 
or  Varanes,  but  history  has  not  recorded  who  he  was 
or  at  what  period  he  lived.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  not  a  place  of  great  consequence  till  the 
Parthian  empire  was  firmly  established.  It  rose  on 
the  decay  of  Seleuceia,  as  that  city  had  upon  the 
fall  of  the  earlier  capital,  Babylon;  and  Ammianus 
may  be  right  in  attributing  to  the  Parthian  Paooras, 
the  son  of  Orodes,  the  magnificence  fer  which  it  be- 
came celebrated.  Stiabo  {Epit.  id.  32)  describes 
Ctesiphon  as  the  winter  residence  of  the  Parthian 
kings,  who  lived- there  at  that  season  owing  to  tiie 
mildness  of  the  climate;  while  they  passed  their 
summer  in  Hyrcania,  or  at  Ecbatana,  the  andenfc 
and  more  illustrious  royal  seat.  It  long  remained  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  especially  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  empire  under 
the  early  Sassanian  princes.  Tacitus  (^Ann,  vi.  42) 
calls  it  "  sedes  imperii."  Its  population  must  have 
been  very  large,  as  from  it  alone  Severus  carried  off 
100,000  prisoners.    (Herodian,  ilL  30;  Dion  Cass. 


CTIMESE. 
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g  placo  at  t!i«  linio  of  JqILui'i 
(Amni.  Miirc.  xiit,  G;  (iirf^.  Nu.  OniC.  in  Julian. 
3),  nnd  in  the  time  of  Gnllienus,— for,  though  Ode- 
niChoB  was  sble  to  rsTBge  the  whole  of  the  adjiniiiDg 
conntij  SB  fir  u  EmisB,  the  walla  of  CtesiphoD  were 
AofficieDtlj  Birong  to  protect  thobe  who  fied  within 
them,  (/jieim.  1.  38.)  From  the  fMt  tliat  Fliny 
(tL  3D)  sUtes  Chat  Ctesiphun  wm>  in  GliBlonilie  and 
that  ?olf  bios  (t.  44}  >peaju  of  KoAarlTii,  it  has  been 
conjectured  bf  some  geographeie  that  Cteaiphon  was 
«D  the  site  of  the  primeval  citj  Chalneh  (Gena.  t. 
Iff);  bnt  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  tliatCIialonitia 
•iteiided  so  Ikr  to  tlie  west,  and  ne  have  no  ccrtun 
Cridencs  that  it  deiircd  lis  name  from  Cbalneh. 
(llieron^.  Quoat.  m  Genet,  and  Conaneni.  Amog. 
vi,  2,)  In  more  modem  times  the  site  of  Ctesiphon 
faaa  been  identified  with  a  pUca  called  hy  the  Araha 
Al  Madam  (the  two  ciliea).  (Abulfcda,  Geogr. 
*nd  Ibn-al-Vsnii's  Daaipt.  of  Irak,  Siebuhr,  vol. 
ii.  p.  309.)  At  present  then  are  in  ths  neigbboor- 
bool  some  ruina  pupnUrtj  callsd  T&k  Kara,  or  ths 
Arch  of  Chogroea,  which  have  been  noticed  bj  manj 
tnTellera,  and  have  been  anpposed  to  be  nmaina  of 
the  palace  of  ona  of  the  Saseanian  princes  at  thia 
plaoB.  (Siehnhr,  L  c;  Ives,  JVaoeif,  ii,  p.  112; 
Delia  Valk,  i.  lett.  18.)  [V.] 

CTI'MENE  (Kri/ifrij),  a  town  in  Tbessaly,  on 
lh«  bonlen  of  Dolopia  and  Phthia,  near  the  lake 
Xyniaa.  (ApoU.  Bhod.  i.  67.)  The  town  called 
CyDHoa  in  ths  present  text  of  Liiy  (uiii.  13)  is 
probablj  a  cormptioo  of  Ctimene.  Stephanos  B, 
mantions  a  tradition,  that  Ctimene  had  been  given 
hj  Peleni  to  Phoenii  (>.  c.  Kvifi^).  (Leake, 
Norlhim  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  517.) 

CUA'MUS,  or  CUKA'LIUS.  1.  A  river  of 
Theoaly.    [Ciebiitm.] 

a.  A  river  of  Doeotia.    [See  p.  412,  b.} 

CUBALLUll,  a  place  which  the  craisal  Co.  Man- 
liuB  came  to  in  his  march  into  Galatia  from  the  river 
Alander.  [Ai,«mdbk.]  He  passed  throngh  the 
Azjlei  or  woodleaa  conntry  before  ha  reached  "  Cu- 
baUamGatli^raeciaocaiitfllnm.''  (Liv.  xxiriii.  18.) 
From  Cuballum  or  Cnballiu  he  reacted  the  river 
Sangariua,  and  crossing  it  came  to  Gordinm.  Livj 
aajs  that  Manlioa  marched  from  Cuballnm  to  the 
Sangariui  "  continentjbua  itineribns;"  bnt  tlut  ei- 
prBsBiDn  does  not  tell  ns  the  number  of  marches. 
Leake  aaja  that  "  it  is  evident  that  the  consul  nai 
not  marching  inanjt«gnlar  hoe  during  tJiese  liaja ;" 
and  he  thinka  it  "  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  maj 
have  advanced  aa  far  ecnthward  as  the  Cahallncome, 
lOaced  in  the  Table  at  S3  M.  X>.  from  Laodiceia,  and 
■t  39  from  Sabalraj  and  ooneeqnentlj  that  the  Ca- 
ballucome  of  Iha  Table  may  be  the  same  as  the  Cu- 
ballum of  Lirj"  (^Atia  Uaior,  p.  89).  Any  Dpimon 
of  ao  emiiwnt  a  geographer  ia  entitled  to  cofunder- 
atioa;  bat  an  eiaminalion  of  the  narrBtive  of  Llvy 
and  of  the  position  of  Caballncume  will  show  that 
Cuballum  cannot  posublj  be  the  place  wher«  ths 
Table  places  Caballncome.  [G.  L.] 

CUBI.     [BrrtiBiOKS  Cubl] 

CUCULUM  (Itofiwi/Aoi-,  SIrab.  v.  p.  238),  a  town 
of  Central  ilalj,  mentioned  only  by  Scrabe,  wbo  telle 
ttn  that  it  was  b™-  theVia  Valeria,  bat  not  on  it,  and 
aeemt  to  place  it  after  Carwoli  and  Alba,  in  follow- 
ing lis  course  rf  that  road.  There  can  be  little 
donbt  that  it  has  been  correctly  fixed  by  Kulstenlua 
(A^ot.  ad  Clm.  p.  133),  at  a  place  atill  called  Cu- 
aUh,  a  small  town  on  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
that  aepaiatci  the  Uuin  of  tlie  take  FadoM  fram 
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tbe  valky  of  Corfinium  and  Sulmo,  and  abnnt  5 
milea  from  the  paas  of  the  Forca  Carroia,  where 
the  Via  Valeria  traverses  the  ridge  in  qaeslion.  It 
would  he  thus  on  the  very  confines  of  the  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  hnt  it  is  not  known  to  which  people  it  he- 
longed.  (Romanelli.  vol.  iu.  pp.  139,  140;  but  cce 
Kramer,  jDer  Fudafr  &e,  p.  6 1,  note.)      [E.  H.  B.] 

CUCU'SUS  (ft  KooiioKroiJi,  Eustalh.  ad  Dion. 
Per.  6B4),  COCU'SUS,  or  COCD'SUM,  a  place  in 
Cataonia  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Antonino 
Itin.;  and  probably  the  Oclacuscus  of  the  Table. 
The  Jtin.  places  it  62  M.  P.  from  Coinana  of  Cappa- 
docia.  It  was  the  place  of  hanii'liment  of  Chryscis- 
tomue,  A.  I).  404.  It  seems  to  be  Coaov  or  Gogign, 
as  it  is  namfd  m  some  modem  maps.  [Cataonia, 
p.  569.]  [G.  L.] 

CmCUL  (/(w.viBip.29i  NBlU-Ajr-i  Cut/. 
CKUi,  TtA.  PeoL:  KoAXnini  Ki>\tiriii,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
g  29 :  JivmilaK,  Kn.),  a  city  of  Nmnidia  Caeaari- 
ensis  (aft.  Ktifensis),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Ampeaga,  35  M.  P.  nmlh-east  of  Stifia,  oa  the  high 
road  to  Conalantina.  [P.  S.] 

CTTLARO,  afterwards  GRATIAKOTOLIS  (Crs- 
(uila),  a  town  in  Gallia,  on  the  liars  (/«r«),  a 
branch  of  the  AAone.  It  ia  placed  in  the  Table, 
under  the  cormpted  name  of  Cnlahonc,  on  a  road 
btxa  the  Alpia  Cottta  (^MntU  Genhre)  to  Vienna 
(  Vienne).  It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
Cnlaro  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges,  bnt 
there  ia  liltls  donbt  that  it  was.  There  ia  a  letter 
from  Plancna  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  i.  23),  which  ia 
dated  "  Cnlarone  ei  finiboa  Allobrogum,"  Tho 
common  reading  ia  "Civarone,"  or  "Ciuronej"  but 
there  is  also  a  reading  "  Cuisrone,"  which  in  fact  ia 
the  same,  the  only  diflerence  being  in  the  position  of 
the  "  L"  There  seema  no  doubt  that  thin  riame  re- 
presents "  Cnlarone."  A  modem  French  writer,  who 
admits  that  Phincus  wrote  hie  letter  from  CuUro, 
maintains  that  "ex  finibns"  means  "near  the  fron- 
tiera  of  the  Allobroges,"  a  trunslation  quite  incon- 
aiatent  with  Latin  nsage.  The  Geographer  of  Ra- 
venna writes  the  name  '*  Coraro,"  instead  of  **  Cu- 
laro;"  and  "Cnraro'  only  difiers  from  "Cuiaro," 
one  of  the  readings  inCicero'a  text,  in  a  lingle  letter, 
"  i,"  which  mw  esMly  be  confounded  with  "  r." 

It  appears  bvoi  two  inscriptions  found  on  one  of 
the  old  gates  of  Crenotte, — one  lA  which  haa  only 
been  demolished  wiihin  the  memory  of  man, — that 
Colars  retained  Its  name  to  a.  d.  2S8.  Nothing  is 
known  (f  Cuiaro  (or  a  long  ^me  after  this  letter  of 
riancuB.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  later 
U.  AureUna  Val.  Maiimisnus  mlored  the  walls  of 
Cnlaro,  and  gave  hia  anmama  Bercniena  to  that 
gate  of  the  city  which  waa  previonaly  called  Vien- 
nensia,  and  the  name  Jovia  to  the  gate  which  waa 
previoosly  called  Bomana.  Thia  is  proved  by  thi 
two  inacriptiona,  which  have  been  correctly  pub- 
lished in  the  work  of  Champollion  de  Figeac,  Anti- 
piiUt  dt  GrtaobU.  It  is  siud  that  83  inacriptiana 
have  been  fonnd  at  Grenoble  at  diflerent  timea. 
The  nsloratim  of  the  walls  of  Cnlaro,  already  men- 
timed,  was  mads  about  a.  d.  S88.  In  A.  n.  379, 
the  emperor  Gratianus,  being  in  Gaul,  enlarged  Cn- 
laro, and  gave  to  it  bis  own  name  Gratianopolis, 
which  it  pnaerrea  in  the  corrupted  tem  of  Gre- 
noble. It  seema  likely  that  Gratianua  made  it  a 
bishop^s  see^  at  least  we  know  that  there  waa  a 
biahop  of  Gratianopolis  in  a.  d.  381.  Civilas  Gra- 
tianopolis appears  in  the  Notitia  of  the  prorinoes  of 
Gallia  among  the  uUes  of  the  divi«an  of  Gallia 
,  called  Viennenusj  and  yet  the  old  name  Cuiaro  waa 
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sometimfis  still  tued,  for  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Em- 
pire it  is  called  Caloro,  which  means  Gularo. 

It  has  been  sappoeed  by  some  geographers  that 
Ctilaro  was  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  Innk  of  the 
/s^e,  bat  Grenoble  is  on  the  left  hank  of  the  river. 
There  is,  however,  no  fonndation  for  this  opinion, 
which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  those  who 
suppose  that  the  Isara  was  the  lunit  of  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges,  and  that  if  Cnlaro  was  on  the  left 
bank  it  would  not  be  within  this  territory.  (D*An- 
Tille,  Notice^  ^. ;  Walckenaer,  GSog.  ^.,  vol.  i.  p. 
263.)  [6.  L.] 

CULCHUL.     [CuiciTL.] 

CUMAE  (K^M^,  Strab.,Thne.,  &c ;  Kou/ioi,  PtoL : 
Eih,  Kvjualof,  Cnmanos:  Cuma\  a  city  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  about  six  miles  N.  of  Cape  Misenom. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  and  Strabo  expressly 
tells  us  that  it  was  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek  set- 
tlements either  in  that  country  or  Sicily  (Strab.  v. 
p.  243),  a  statement  which  there  is  no  reason  for 
rejecting,  although  we  may  safely  refuse  to  receive 
as  historical  the  date  assigned  it  by  the  later  Greek 
chronologeiB,  who  would  cany  it  back  as  &r  as 
1050  B.C.  (Hieronym.  Ckron.  p.  100;  Euseb.  ed. 
Seal.  p.  135.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  4),  who  men- 
tions its  foundation  next  to  that  t^  Magnesia,  and 
he/ore  the  Aeolic  and  Ionic  migrations,  must  have 
adopted  a  similar  view,  though  he  does  not  venture 
to  fix  the  year.  The  statements  of  a  mythical  cha- 
racter connected  with  its  foundation,  which  represent 
the  fleet  of  the  colonists  as  guided  by  a  dove,  or  by 
the  nocturnal  sound  of  brass  cymbals,  in  themselves 
point  to  a  vexy  early  period,  which  would  leave  room 
for  such  fabulous  embelUshments.  (Veil.  Pat.  L  c; 
Niebohr,  vol.  iii.  p.  177.)  There  is  some  discrepancy 
in  regard  to  the  people  by  whom  it  was  founded,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  statement  of  Strabo 
may  be  relied  on,  who  describes  it  as  a  joint  colony 
of  the  Chalcidians  in  Euboea,  and  the  Cymaeans  of 
Aeolis:  the  two  founders  being  Hippocles  of  Cyme, 
and  Megasthenes  of  Chalcis,  and  it  being  agreed  that 
the  new  settlement  should  bear  the  name  of  one  of 
its  parent  cities,  while  it  ranked  as  a  colony  of  the 
other.  (Strab.  v.  p.  243.)  Hence  we  always  find 
Cnmae  termed  a  Chalcidic,  or  Euboean  city,  though 
its  name,  as  well  as  local  traditions,  preserved  the 
recollection  of  its  connection  with  the  Asiatic  Cyme. 
(Thuc  vi.  3 ;  Liv.  viii.  22 ;  Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9 ;  Viig.  A  en, 
y\,  2;  Ovid,  Met  xiv.  155;  Stat  ^o.iv.  3. 24, 116.) 
Velleius  however,  as  well  as  Dionysius,  drops  all 
mention  of  the  Cymaeans  among  the  original  colonists, 
and  speaks  of  Cumae  as  founded  by  the  Chalcidians, 
under  Hippocles  and  Megasthenes,  while  Dionysius 
calls  it  a  Greek  city  founded  by  tiie  Eretriane  and 
Chalcidians.  Thoee  writers  indeed  who  adopted  the 
veiy  early  date  assigned  to  its  settlement  by  the 
Greek  chronologers,  which  placed  it  before  the  Aeolio 
migration,  were  compelled  to  exclude  all  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  Asiatic  Cyme :  and  it  whs  probably 
in  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  that  Scymnus 
Cluus  represents  it  as  colonised  first  by  the  Chalci- 
dians, and  aftenoarde  by  the  Aeolians.  (Veil.  Pat. 
L  5;  Dionys.  vii.  3;  Scymn.  Ch.  236—239.)  A&. 
cording  to  Livy  (viii.  22)  the  original  settlement  was 
made  in  the  island  of  Aenaria,  but  the  new  comen 
found  themselves  so  much  disturbed  by  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions,  that  they  removed  from  thence 
to  the  mamland.  Strabo  (v.  p.  247)  also  notices  the 
establishment  of  a  colony  of  Eretrians  and  Chalci- 
dians in  Aeivuria,  but  without  indicating  its  date^ 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  epoch  of  th0 
foundation  of  Cumae,  it  is  certain  that  it  rapidly 
rose  to  great  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  extraor- 
dinary fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well 
as  the  excellence  of  the  ndghbooring  ports,  gave  it 
immense  advantages,  and  the  native  populatioo  of 
the  interior  seems  to  have  been  too  scanty  or  too 
feeble  to  ofier  any  obstacle  to  the  piogi^nas  of  the 
rising  city.  The  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity  was 
probably  from  700—^00  b.  c.  :  at  this  tame  it  was 
inoontestably  the  first  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
had  extended  its  dominion  over  a  great  part  of  the 
province  subsequently  known  as  Campania.  The 
fertile  tract  of  plain  called  the  Phlegraean  fidds  was 
included  in  its  territory,  as  well  as  the  nne-growtng 
hills  that  separate  this  plain  from  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
on  which  Cumae  possessed  the  two  exceUent  portscf 
Misenum  and  Dicaearchia.  (Dionys.  vii  3.)  A  little 
more  distant  it  had  planted  the  fioorishing  ctdony  of 
Neapdlis,  which  was  doubtless  at  this  time  still  de- 
pendent upon  its  parent  city:  and  the  statement 
which  calls  Abella  and  Nola  Chalcidic  towns  (Justin, 
XX.  1)  evidently  indicates  that  Cumae  had  not  only 
extended  its  influence  over  the  interior,  but  had 
sought  to  strengthen  it  by  the  establishment  of 
regular  colonies.  The  great  extent  of  its  walls  still 
attested  in  the  Augustan  age  its  fiMrmer  power:  and 
all  accounts  represent  it  as  almost  rivalling  tiae 
Achaean  colonies  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris  in  wealth 
and  population.  The  government,  like  that  of  most 
of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  was  aristocratical,  and 
continued  so  until  the  overthrow  of  its  liberties  bj 
Aristodemus.  (Dionys.  vii.  4.)  The  decline  of  Cnmae 
was  probably  owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  especially  to 
the  maritime  superiority  established  by  that  people 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  But  the  Etruscan  conquest 
of  Campania  soon  brought  them  into  hostile  collision 
by  land  also:  snd  the  first  event  in  the  history  of 
Cumae  that  has  been  transmitted  to  ns,  is  that  of 
the  successful  opposition  which  it  was  able  to  oflcr 
to  a  vast  host  of  invaders,  consisting  (it  is  said)  of 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Daunians  (  f).  Exagge- 
rated as  are  the  numbera  of  these  enemies,  who  are 
said  to  have  brought  into  the  field  500,000  foot,  and 
28,000  horse,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
historical  fact  of  the  invasion  and  its  repulse. 
(Dionys.  vii.  3,  4.)  According  to  Dionysius,  it  took 
placo  about  20  years  before  the  usurpation  of  Aris- 
todemus, who  first  rose  to  distinction  upon  this 
occasion,  and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  command 
the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  the  Cumaeans  to  assist 
the  Aridans  against  Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsena, 
(Liv.  ii.  14;  Dionys.  v.  36,  viL  5,  6.)  His  suocees 
in  this  expedition  paved  the  way  to  his  assumptiaa 
of  supreme  power,  which  he  attained  by  the  same 
arts  as  many  other  despots,  by  flattering  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  and  making  use  of  the  democratio 
party  to  overthrow  the  oligarchy,  after  which  he 
proceeded  to  surround  himself  witJi  a  guard  of  hired 
partisans,  and  disarm  the  rest  of  tiie  people.  Dio- 
nysius has  left  us  a  circumstantial  account  of  the 
rise,  government,  and  fidl  of  Aristodemus  (vH.  3— 
11;  Died.  viL  Exc.  Vales,  p.  547),  which,  notwith- 
standing  the  soeptioism  of  Niebuhr  (voL  L  p.  554, 
voLiii.  p.178),  may  probably  be  received  as  historical^ 
at  least  in  its  mau  outlines.  According  to  that 
author  his  usurpation  may  be  dated  in  b.  o.  505, 
and  he  appears  to  have  retained  the  sovereign  power 
for  above  20  years,  when  he  was  expelled  by  the 
descendants  of  those  whom  he  had  put  to  death  or 
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driren  idIo  eiilo.     It  ma  during  this  pcrind  that 
Tanjninius  guperbns,  tbe  Piilol  kiug  of  Hume,  link 
refoKfi  nt  Cumae,  where  lie  shortly  after  ended  1 
ixys,  D.  c.  ige.  (Liv.  ii.  21 ;  DioDji.  vi.  31.)  Ar 
todemiu  whs  still  ruler  gF  the  dtj  when  the  Rom 
republic  sent  in  cmbasij  to  beg  for  ssppties  of  K 
Id  time  of  n  jrreat  famine  (b.  c.  492),  but  tbe  ahi 
whiih  had  bwn  already   loaded  wili    grmi,  wi 
atited  hj  the  tjisnt  and  coulincatad,  as  an  alleged 
•qniialent  for  the  propctty  of  Tsrqnin.  (I.iv.  ii.  'y 
Dionys.  Tii.  2,  12.) 

A    despotiim   Bueh    as   that  of  Ariitodemue 
repreeeiitcd,  and 


otertliroi 


ealablish 


meut,  ccoild  Dot 

Uh  proaperilf  or  Cnmae,  and  rendi 
cope  with  the  iTKna^ng  power  of  the  Etnueans. 
Uence,  the  next  time  her  name  is  meiitioiiBl  i" 
history,  we  find  her  inrnking  the  aid  of  Hieran,  tl 
then  powerful  despot  of  Syiarute,  against  tbe  con 
blued  fleets  of  tie  Tj-rrhcnijiis  nnd  the  Carths 
ginuna,  who  had  attacked  her  by  sea,  and  threat- 
ened bm  Ttry  exietenoe.  Tlie  victory  of  Hieran  on 
that  oecB^OD  (b.  c.  474)  not  only  delivered  Cnmae 
frmn  immediate  danger,  but  appeaia  to  hare  ^<eu  a 
■enre  blow  to  tbe  niarilime  power  of  the  Etrnstans. 
(Diod.  iL  Bli  Find.  Pyth.  L  136—146,  and  Schol. 
ad  loe.)  Nor  do  we  hear  of  tbe  latter  any  tiirthar 
molesting  Cnmaa  by  land ;  and  that  dty  appean 
ban  enjoyed  an  interrai  of  npoae,  which,  so  &r  aa 
m  can  jndge,  wonld  seem  to  hare  been  a  period 
of  coDsiderable  prosperity ;  bat  a  more  formidable 
dango  DOW  thmteiMd  it  from  the  growing  power  of 
tbe  Samnitei,  who,  in  b.  c.  4S3,  made  thmuelvei 
maaten  of  Capua,  and  ofdy  three  yean  atterwardi, 
■ftar  defeating  the  Cnmaeani  m  the  fi^  laid  siege 
to  thehr  dty,  and  after  repeated  attacks  encceeded 
in  carrying  it  by  assault.  No  mercy  was  shown  by 
Uk  ccatqaenn  :  the  unfortunate  city  was  giren  up  to 
pillage,  many  of  its  citizens  put  to  the  swwrl,  and  tlu 
TMtsolil  into slaTery,axcept  sach  as  were  able  to  make 
tbeir  maps  to  Neapolis:  while  their  wivee  and 
daoghlara  were  fbrced  to  cohabit  with  the  Campanian 
0(ioqtiercn,whoestabliBhedacokiny  inthedty.  (Lit. 
W.  44  )  Diod.  liL  76  ;  Strab.  y.  p.  243.)  The  date 
of  this  erent  is  given  by  Livy  as  B.C.  430;  and  the 
aichomhip  of  Aristion,  to  wliich  it  is  aasigned  by 
Diodonis,  woold  give  the  same  date  (b.  c.  421 — 
430),  but  the  Boman  consulship,  to  which  the  Utter 
idem  it,  ia  that  of  B.  c.  426 :  tbe  former  dato  is 
probably  the  true  one. 

From  this  period  Comae  ceased  to  be  a  Greek 
dty,  though  still  retaining  many  traces  of  Hellenic 
ntee  and  customs,  which  sobsuted  down  to  the 
Aaguitan  age :  bnt  a  fatal  blow  had  been  given  to 
ita  prosperity,  and  it  sank  heocrforth  into  the  con- 
ditioi  of  a  SMOnd'rate  Campanian  town.  Having 
•bared  in  tin  geDSral  defedioi  of  the  Campiniana 
finm  Bcme  and  in  their  anbaequent  defeat,  it  was 
in  B.C.  338  admitted  to  the  Boman  baoctiise,  Ihoa^h 
■t  first  withoat  the  right  of  mfiage  (Ijv.viii.  14): 
at  what  time  it  ubCained  the  inil  franchise  we  know 
BOt,  hot  it  seans  at  a  Uttr  period  to  have  not  only 
enjoyed  the  fullest  inunici[«l  privileges,  bnt  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  liomans  with  especial  hvonr, 
on  account  of  ili  onvarymg  fidelity  to  the  republic. 
(Liv.  nuii.  31;  Veil.  Fat  i.  *;  Cic.  <fe  leg.  Agr. 
ii.  31,  •rf.dU.i.  13.)  In  the  Secokl  Funic  War 
Hannibal  made  an  attempt  upon  the  dty,  bnt  was 
repalsid  from  ita  walls  by  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
sod  cAiliged  to  content  hioaelf  with  laying  waste  its 
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territory.  (Urxiiii,  36,37,  xiir.  13.)  From  this 
time  we  hear  but  little  of  Cuniae,  but  the  drcnm- 
Btance  Ibal.  in  b.  <:.  180,  llie  citizens  requested  and 
obtained  permission  to  use  the  Latin  language  in 
Chdr  public  documents,  ihowa  Ihe  contmuully  de- 
creeing influence  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  city. 
(Liv.  il,  42.)  We  may  probably  infer  from  the 
expressions  of  VelleiuB  (i.4)  that  it  continned  faithful 
to  the  Itomani  during  the  Social  War.  In  the  latter 
ages  of  llie  Republic  its  nngliboarhood  began  to  be 
frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles  as  a  place  of  relirc' 
ment  and  Iniurr;  but  these  established  Ilieir  villds 
rather  at  Baiae  and  Miscnum  than  at  Cumae  itself, 
the  situation  of  whii  h  is  far  less  beautiful  or  agree- 
able. Both  these  sites  were,  however,  included  in  a 
municipal  seme  in  the  lerritory  of  Cnina(in  Cue- 
manc),  and  hence  we  find  Cicero  applying  the  name 
of  Cumanum  to  hia  villa,  which  was  in  full  view  of 
Futeoli  {Acad.  ii.  25),  and  must  therefore  have 
been  situated  en  Ihe  Bay  of  Daiae,  or  at  least  nn  the 
£.  bide  of  ihe  ridge  nbich  se^eiBles  it  from  Cmnae. 
The  same  thing  is  probably  true  of  Ihe  villas  of 
Calnlus,  Pompeina,  ud  Varro,  mentioned  by  him. 
(Cic.  Acad.  LI,  iL'iS;  ad  Fan.  ivj.  10^  ad  AtU 
iv.  10.)  At  an  earlier  period  Sulla  retired  to  the 
neighbourhood  oT  Cuniae  after  his  abdication,  and 
spent  tbe  last  years  of  his  life  there.  (Apjuan,  B.  C. 
104.)  Tbe  incnasing  popularity  of  Bauo,  Basil,  and 
Misenum,  imder  the  Bonian  £m|Nre,  though  it  most 
have  added  to  the  local  impntance  uf  Cumae,  which 
always  continued  to  be  the  municipal  captal  of  tbe 
aurrounding  district  (Orell.  Inter.  2263),  was  nn- 
favonrable  to  the  growth  of  tlie  dty  itself,  which 
appiara  to  have  dechned,  and  is  spdren  of  by  Juvenal 
as  deserted  (mcikm  Cinna<,&it.iii.  2)  m  compaii»B 
with  the  fleutishing  towns  around  it.  Statins  alss 
cilhi  it  the  qniet  Cumae  {quitta  Cifwie,  Silv.  iv. 
3.  6S).  But  the  expreasion  of  the  satirist  mnst  cot 
be  taken  too  strictly ;  the  great  extent  of  Ihe  andent 
walls,  noticed  by  Velldus  (i.4],  would  natnrally  give 
it  a  deserted  appearance  ;  bat  we  know  that  Cumae 
had  received  a  colony  fX  veterans  under  Augustus, 
which  apfcan  to  have  been  renewed  by  CJandius 
(LU.  Colon,  p.  232),  and  though  Ptiny  does  not 
give  it  the  name  of  a  colcmy,  it  bears  that  title  in 
several  inscriptions  of  Imperial  date  (Orell.  /nnr. 
1857,  2263,  2533).  We  learn  from  various  other 
BouTTes  that  it  continned  to  exist  down  to  the  clwe 
of  the  Boman  Empire  (Plin.  ill.  S.  s.  9 ;  Plol.  iiL  1 ; 

J  Si  Itia.  AM.  pp.  133,  133  ;  Tab.  PaU.),  and 
iiring  tbe  wars  of  Belissiriua  Bid  Narace  with  the 
Goths,  it  re-appears  as  a  |dBce  i£  importance.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  dty  appean  to  have  shrunk, 
so  as  to  be  confined  to  Ihe  ancient  diadel  or  an 
(still  oiled  the  Rocea  t&  Cunut),  an  isolated  and 
predpitooa  rock,  very  difficult  of  tttxas,  and  which 
w  Uiat  acconnl  was  regarded  as  a  vsiy  atrong 
furtrees.  It  was  chosen  by  the  Gothic  kings  as  the 
depository  tf  their  regalia  and  other  valn^lo,  and 
was  tbe  last  place  ui  Italy  that  held  out  against 
Naisee.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  14,  iii.  6,  iv.  34  ;  Agalh. 
i.  8—11, 2a)  This  dtadel  continued  to  exist  till 
the  13lh  century,  when  having  beoome  a  etronghokl 
of  robbers  and  bsjiditti,  it  was  taken  and  destniyedi 
and  the  site  has  remaued  desolate  ever  since. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  Ciunae  was  noted  for  a 
mannfactuie  of  a  particuiar  kind  of  red  earthenware. 
(Uart.  liv.  114.)  Its  territOf?  also  produced  ex- 
cellent flax,  which  was  especially  adapted  for  the 
nunufiKturB  of  nets.  (Plin.  xii.  1.  s.2;  Grat.  Falisc 
Cyjitg.  35.)     Of  the  fertility  of  the  adjoining  plain. 
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or  Uie  wines  of  Mt.  Gaanu,  it  is  tmiwccssarj  ta 
■pak,  but  Um  btler  «ta  in  tta>  time  of  the  Ro 
pnrfxblj  depmdcnt  aa  Puteoli. 

In«p«r»bl7  connecttd  irith  tbe  Dime  of  Cdiku  a 
tfiat  of  the  Sibjl  who,  »c™rding  lo  the  general  tn^ 
dilJon  of  sDIiquity,  had  her  abode  there.  There  is 
little  doubt  Ihat  the  legends  connected  with  her 
were  brongbt  bj  the  Greets  from  Cjme  in  Asa 
Uinor,  and  were  transfeind  from  Gertie  or  Gcrgithes 
in  the  Trwd  to  the  Italian  Camae.  (Grote's  Creece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  473  ;  Klaoaen,  Aenaa  imd  dU  Penaten, 
ToL  i.  pp.  209,  alO.)  Smilar  peculiarities  io  the 
Siture  of  the  soil  and  looalitiea  seem  to  hsve  con- 
tributed to  thii :  it  was  dimbtlcss  also  owing  to  the 
■triliio;;  phjetcal  charactera  of  the  adjoining  region 
thai  the  mjths  connected  with  the  entrance  to 
Hades  became  parmanenllj  localized  abaat  Lake 
Avemus:  and  the  idea  of  pluing  the  Cimmeriona 
of  the  Odyuej  in  tJie  same  naghtwuThood  waa  pro. 
babl;  on  afterthought  in  later  times.  It  seems  likelj, 
indeed,  that  tfaeCumaeana  were  one  of  the  mainciian- 
Dels  \iy  which  the  Trq'an  and  Greek  legends  weni 
transfeired  In  this  put  of  Italy,  and  the  names  of 
Aeneas  and  Uljsses  inseparably  aswxaated  with  the 
coasts  of  the  Tyrrheruan  6ea.  The  care  of  the  Sihj-1 
was  still  aappioed  ta  exist  in  tbe  historical  {nriod ) 
tJie  cavern  shown  under  that  name  was  a  vast  anbter- 
lanean  chunber  or  giiitln,  hcnn  oat  of  the  eaatam 
■ids  of  tbe  rock  on  which  stood  the  cHadel.  ("  Ei- 
dsnm  Eaboleae  latos  ingens  rapis  in  antrum,"  Virg. 
Atn.  n.  43 ;  Paend.  Ajist.  ^iroi.  9S ;  Ljoophr. 
ISTS— ISSO  ;  Old,  Mel.  lir.  104.)  Juatln 
ilartyr,  who  Tuiited  it  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  deKribes  it  as  Uke  a  great  hall  or 
basilica,  artifiuall;  eicaTBtad,  containing  three  n- 
■errmrs  of  water,  and  with  an  inner  chamber  or 
recess,  frm  which  the  pre^^Ktras  used  to  deliver 
her  oracles.  (Jost  Mart  Paraea.  37.)  Agathias, 
in  relating  the  si^e  of  Comae  bjr  Kaisea,  also 
mentions  Uie  existence  of  this  great  cavern,  of  which 
that  general  avuled  himself  to  undermine  the  walla 
of  the  dladel,  and  by  thia  means  caused  them  ta 
fall  In,  together  with  the  roof  of  the  cavern :  and 
thus  destrofed  the  abode  of  the  Sb;l,  though  with- 
out effecting  the  capture  of  tbe  fortress.  (Agatb. 
B.  C.  i.  10.)  On  the  summit  of  the  arx  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  wbose  worship  here  seems  to  have 
been  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  Sib;l, 
though  legends  gave  it  a  still  more  ancieot  origin, 
and  aacnbed  the  foundation  of  the  temple  lo  Dae- 
dalus. (Virg.  Am.  n.  14—19,  and  Serr.  ad  loc; 
Si\.  Ital.  lii.  SS— 102  ;  Juv.  Iii  SS.)  Some  obscure 
ruins  on  the  amnmit  of  the  hill  are  supposed  to  have 
formed  part  of  this  andent  edifice :  and  the  remains 
o(  a  cavern  on  the  E.  face  of  the  cliff  an  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  that  of  the  Sb;l.  Tbe  true 
aiCuation  of  this  was  first  punted  out  by  Cluveriua  ; 
earlier  comntentatoia  and  topograpbers  bad  con- 
founded the  cave  of  the  Sibjl  herself  with  Ihe 
entrance  to  the  infernal  regions  near  the  Lake 
Avemus,  and  hence  the  name  of  Grotta  deBa 
SlbiBa  is  still  popuUrly  given  to  an  artifidal  ei- 
cavation  on  tbe  l»nks  of  that  lake,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  an  imperfect  tunnel,  and  is  in  all 
probabilitj  a  work  of  Roman  times.  (Clnver.  Ital. 
pp.1107— I1I3;  Bomaneltt,  vol.iil.  p.  517.) 

The  existing  remains  of  Cumae  are  ineonuder- 
able ;  the  plain  around  tbe  tuck  of  Ihe  citadel,  in 
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other  Dianea  of  masonry,  rooit  of 
them  of  Bonian  conetmclioD.  To  the  same  period 
bekKigs  a  [sclureeque  archway  in  a  massive  and 
kAj  waU  of  briek,  called  the  Jrco  Fdice,  whicii 
stands  en  the  mad  to  Pomoti,  and  is  sappoaed  hj 
some  to  be  one  of  tbe  gates  of  (he  ancient  city,  bnt 
the  nature  of  ila  oonslructioa  isndera  this  aluioit 
impossible.  Between  this  and  the  toot  of  the  rock 
are  the  remains  of  a  small  temple,  popularlj  knonn 
as  tbe  Tempio  da  GigaatL  This  is  all  that  remaim 
of  Cumae  above  ground,  but  excavatioua  at  diSermt 
periods  have  brought  to  light  numerous  arcbiteclnral 
fragments,  vases  and  statues,  many  of  them  of  Iho 
beat  period  of  art,  and  it  is  pohsble  that  lew  sites 
would  batter  reward  more  systematio  researches. 
(Romanelli,  rol.  iii.  pp.  501, 503;  Eustace's  Climail 
Tour,  vol.  ii.  pp.  427 — ii*  ;  lorio,  Gtiida  di  P<a- 


CUMEBUS,BpramontoryariHceaum,oc  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  still  called  MoiOt  Comero.  (Phn. 
iii.  13,  s.  IS.)  It  is  formed  by  a  cousiderable  moun- 
tain mass,  rising  close  to  the  sea-shine,  and  oeuXj 
detached  from  ^e  monntaiUB  of  Ihe  iuteriir,  eitend- 
ing  abont  10  milea  in  length-  At  its  northern  ex- 
tremis stood  the  d^  of  Anccna  and  tbe  amaller  town 
of  NnmanB(ir«i(BMi)  at  its  southern  end.  [KH^.l 
CUNARUS  MONS.  [Afknmikus.] 
CUNAXA  (Koiirato,  Plot  Artax.  t  B),  th* 
scene  rf  the  battle  between  Cyrus  the  Younger  and 
the  forces  of  his  brother  Artaieriee,  in  which  tbe 
former  was  overthrown  and  slain.  Xenophon  i^Atab. 
i.  B)  describes  the  battle  fully,  but  doea  not  meolkn 
the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  fought.  Plutarch, 
in  his  life  of  Artaxcrxefi,  baa  alone  pr^erved  it,  and 
500  stadia  from  Babylon.     Then 


much  di 


A  with  a 


oyal  forest: 


of  the  field  of  battle.  Benoell  (ftJurtr.  of  At  Ra- 
trtat  of&e  Ten  Thoutand,  p.  S3)  has  adoptsd  ths 
distance  from  Babylon  as  given  by  Plntarcb,  ss 
tlut  which  on  the  whde  appc&rs  to  accord  beet  wittx 
Ihe  previous  narrntise  of  Xaiophon.  [  V.] 

CU'NEI.     [Cosii] 

CUKETIO,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  fbnrteentli 
Itinerary,  as  bong  15  miles  from  Sianu  (^pooi).  | 

Some  locality  on  the  Ktaaat,  [B.  G.  L.l 

CU'NEUS  (Koino)),  Le.  the  Widgt,  a  uuna 
applied,  from  its  shape,  to  that  part  of  the  Spamsh 
penin:juhi  wtiicb  forms  it£  SW.  angle,  and  the  & 
part  of  Lusitania,  from  the  DHnilh  of  tbe  Anaa  to 
the  Sacuuh  Pb.  (C.  S.  Vincent;  Artemidi^.  ap, 
Strab  iii  p.  137).  Whether  tbe  name  waa  als^/tf.  I- 
applied  sfikifically  to  the  headland  just  named,  is 
not  quite  clear  from  Strabo;  butMehi(iii.  I)  asngns 
it  to  the  S.  headland  of  the  district  (C  S.  Uaria). 
Rcapecting  the  people,  see  Cdmii.  [F.  S.1 

CUTJICI.       [BA1.EARR3.] 

CUNICULA'RIAE  IKSULAE  is  the  name  given 
by  Pliny  to  some  small  ijilinds  lying  in  the  iirait 
which  septuatas  Gordca  from  Sardinia,  now  kiiowa 
u  tbt  Straiti  of  Boni/iKio.    They  are  probably  the 
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three  nxuUl  islets  now  called  liola  dH  Rakzoli^  dn 
BudcGiy  and  di  Sta.  Maria^  which  are  those  that  lie 
most  directly  iu  the  strait  itself.  Between  these 
and  the  N.  extremity  of  Sardinia,  is  the  more  con> 
siderable  isUnd  called  liola  deSa  Maddalmay  which 
is  probably  the  Phinton  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
The  former  mentions  another  island  called  Fossae, 
and  Ptolemy  one  called  IIts,  close  to  Phinton.  There 
are,  in  fiict,  two  other  isUmds — one  called  /.  di  Car- 
prtra^  on  the  £.  of  La  Maddalena,  and  the  /.  dti 
Sparagi,  on  the  W.— to  which  these  names  may  be 
applied,  but  they  cannot  be  really  identified.  Perhaps 
Pliny  means  to  apply  the  name  of  Canicnlariae  to 
the  whole  group.  (Plin.  iii«  6.  s.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  3. 
§  8.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CUNISTORGIS.     [CoKii.] 

CUPPAE  (Kovirovs),  a  town  in  Upper  Moeria, 
with  a  garrison  of  Dalmatian  horsemen.  (Itin.  Ant 
p.  217 ;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  7 ;  Procop.  De  Atdif,  it.  6; 
p.  287.)  [L.  S.] 

CUPRA  (Ko^pa:  EiK.  Guprensis),  the  name  of 
two  cities  or  towns  in  Picenum,  called  for  the  sake 
of  distinction  Copra  Maritima  and  Cnpra  Montana. 

1.  CtTFRA  Maritima  (Ko^t/mi  fiapnlfui,  PtoL) 
was  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  between  the  Castellum 
Firmanum  and  Castrum  Tmendnnm.  (Strab.  ▼.  p. 
241 ;  Meh^  ii.  4.  §  6  ;  Plin.  iil  13.  s.  18 ;  Ptol. 
ill  1.  §  21.)  Strabo  does  not  describe  it  as  a  town, 
but  speaks  only  of  the  temple  of  Cnpra  (t^  r^s 
Kvrpaf  l*p6y)y  which  he  says  was  founded  by  the 
Tyrrhenians  (Etruscans),  and  that  Cnpra  was  the 
Tyrrhenian  name  of  Juno.  But  it  is  dear  that  a 
town  had  grown  up  around  the  temple;  for  it  is 
mentioned  as  such  by  aU  the  other  geographers,  and 
appears  to  haTe  become  the  more  considerable  place 
of  the  two,  so  that  it  was  often  called  Cnpra  with- 
out any  di^stinctiye  epithet.  (Cupra  urbs,  Mel.  L  c; 
Cupra  oppidum,  Plin.  /.  c.)  The  temple  of  Cupra 
18  also  mentioned  by  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  433),  and 
■n  inscription  records  its  restoration  by  Hadrian. 
The  discovery  of  this  fixes  the  site  of  the  temple 
and  the  town  of  Cupra  Maritima,  at  a  place  called 
le  Grotte  a  Mart^  about  3  miles  N.  of  S,  BenedetiOf 
and  8  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Truentus  or 
Tronto,  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  734;  Gruter.  Imcr.  p. 
1016,  2;  Coluoci,  Ct^pra  MariHmaj  p.  130.) 

2.  CuFRA  MoKTAMA  (Ko^pa  iMvriva^  Ptol.  ill 
1.  §  52;  Cuprenses  cognomine  Montani,  Plin.  iii. 
13.  s.  18)  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
among  the  towns  of  the  interior  of  Picenum,  and 
was  certainly  distinct  from  the  preceding.  It  is 
considered  by  local  topographers  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modem  Ripatransone^  a  town  on  a 
hill,  only  8  miles  inland  firom  the  site  of  the  mari- 
time Cupra.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  741 ;  Abeken,  MiUd 
ItaUm,  p.  120.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CURA'LIUS.    [CuARius.] 

CURES  (K^s,  Strab.  K^ii,  Dionys. :  Eih, 
Kv^injT,  Quiris  (pi.  Quirites),  but  also  Curensis, 
Plin.:  Corrue),  an  ancient  city  of  the  Sabines, 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Salaria,  about  3  miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  24  miles  from 
Borne.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  early  histoiy  of  Rome 
as  the  birthplace  of  Numa,  as  well  as  the  city  of 
Tatios,  from  whence  the  Sabines  proceeded,  who 
under  that  monarch  waged  war  against  Romulus, 
and  ultimately  established  themsdves  at  Rome. 
(Ut.  i.  13;  Dionys.  ii.  36, 46,48;  Pint  jRom.  19.) 
Hence  the  general  opinion  of  andent  authors  derives 
the  name  of  Quirites,  by  which  the  Roman  people 
was  known  in   later  times,  from  that  of  Cures. 
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(Stnb.  V.  p.  228;  Lit.  i.  18;  Fest  v.  QsMriUt.) 
^Virgil  therefore,  for  distinction's  sake,  terms  the 
inhabitants  of  Cures  "prisd  Quirites"  (^ei».vii. 
710),  and  Columella  still  more  distinctly,  "  veterea 
illi  Sabini  Quirites"  (de  R.  R.  i.  pref.).  It  is,  how- 
erer,  far  more  probable  that  the  two  names  had  no 
immediatie  connection ;  but  that  both  were  derived 
from  the  Sabine  word  Curi:)  or  Quiris,  which  signi- 
fied a  spear  (Fest.  pp.  49,  254,  ed.  MtiU.;  Senr. 
ad  Aen.  i.  292;  Ovid,  Fa»L  il  477),  and  that  th^ 
Roman  name  of  Quirites  was  merely  equivalent  to 
**  spearmen  "  or  "  warriors."  A  legend  related  by 
Dionysius  (ii.  48),  which  connects  the  foundation  oi 
Cures  with  the  worship  of  the  Sabine  god  Quirinus, 
evidently  pdnts  to  the  same  derivation.  It  is  evea 
probable  that  the  prominent  part  assigned  to  Cures 
in  the  legendary  history  of  Tatius,  wliich  led  some 
writers  to  assume  that  it  must  have  been  the  me- 
tropolis or  chief  city  of  the  Sabines  (Dionys.  iL  36), 
had  no  other  foundation  than  in  the  false  etymolo- 
gies which  connected  it  with  the  name  of  Qmrites.  It 
is  certain  at  least,  that  both  Virgil  and  Ovid  speak 
of  it  as  a  small  town  (parvi  Cures,  Virg.  Jen.  vL 
812;  Ovid,  Fast,  it  135),  and  its  name  never 
appears  in  any  of  the  subsi»quent  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  Sabines.  The  circumstance  that 
Numa  was,  according  to  the  recdved  history,  a 
native  of  Cures,  may  be  thought  to  lend  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  tradition  of  its  early  importance, 
though  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  improl»ble  that 
the  two  traditions  were  adapted  to  each  other. 
(Liv.  i.  18;  Pint  Num,  3;  Viig.  Am,  tL  812.) 
Strabo's  statement,  that  it  had  once  been  a  flourish- 
ing and  powerful  dty,  is  apparently  only  an  infer- 
ence which  he  draws  firom  its  having  in  andent 
times  given  two  kmgs  to  Rome.  (Strab.  t.  p.  228.) 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  statements  of 
its  andent  greatness,  it  must  have  early  fallen  into 
comparative  insignificance;  for  though  numerous 
references  to  it  are  found  in  the  Latin  poets,  no  men« 
tion  of  its  name  again  occurs  in  Roman  history,  and 
Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  in  hb  time  sunk  to  a 
mere  village.  It  had  however,  previous  to  that, 
received  a  body  of  Roman  oolomsts,  firat  in  the  time 
of  Sulla,  and  again  in  that  of  Caesar  (Lib,  Colon, 
p.  253 ;  Zumpt,  ds  Colon,  p.  305),  and  seems  t« 
have  considerably  revived  under  the  Roman  empire. 
Pliny  notices  the  Curenses  as  one  of  the  municipal 
towns  of  the  Sabines;  and  numerous  inscriptions  of 
Imperial  date  speak  of  its  magistrates,  its  munidpal 
senate  (ordo),  &&,  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  con* 
tinned  to  be  a  tolerably  flourishing  town  as  late  as 
the  4th  century.  (Plm.  iiL  12.  s.  17 ;  Orelli,  Inter, 
107;  Nibby,  Dvdorni,  vol  i.  pp.  532,  533.)  In 
these  inscriptions  it  is  unifoimly  termed  **  Cures 
Sabini,"  an  epithet  probably  indicating  the  claim  set 
up  by  the  people  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Salnnea. 
In  like  manner,  after  the  establishment  of  Chris* 
tianity,  the  bishops  assumed  the  title  of  "  Curium 
Sabinorum,"  and  sometimes  even  that  of  *'  Episcopus 
Sabinensis."  The  final  decay  of  the  city  probably 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lombards,  who  repeatedly 
ravaged  this  part  of  Italy:  we  learn  from  an  epistle 
of  Pope  Gregory  L  that  in  a.  d.  598  the  die  was 
already  desolate.    (Nibby,  2.c.) 

The  true  dtuation  of  Cures  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Holstenius,  and  the  actual  remains  of  the  dty 
discovered  by  Chaupy.  The  site,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable eitent,  is  occupied  in  part  by  two  small 
villages  or  hamlets:  the  one  still  bearing  the  name 
of  CorrtHf  Uie  other,  about  a  mile  to  the  W.,  ii 
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eiUad  Areiy  and  evidentlj  marks  the  site  of  the ) 
ancient  citadel  (Arx).  Coonderabk  fragments  of 
masomy,  as  well  as  architectoral  ornaments^  por-' 
tions  of  oolomns,  &c^  and  sereral  inscriptiona,  have 
been  foond  scattered  over  the  snrfiue  of  this  space: 
bnt  all  these  remaina  arc  of  Roman  date;  no  traces 
are  found  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  it  seems  probable 
indeed  that  Cues,  like  many  other  Sabine  cities, 
was  not  fortified.  Aboat2  mUes  distant  finom^r^ 
at  a  place  called  Torrid  are  the  snbstrnctioas  of  a 
temple,  of  a  very  massive  constmction,  and  probably 
belonging  to  a  much  more  remote  epoch.  (Chanpy, 
Mawm  d  Horace^  vol.  iii.  pp.  70—^4 ;  Nibby,  L  c 
pp.  531—538 ;  Holsten.  NoL  ad  Cluv.  p.  106)  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  oocnpied  by  the  mine  of  Cares 
flows  a  small  river  called  the  Ccrretef  which  rises 
in  the  moontains  above  Neroloj  and  Alls  into  the 
Tiber  abont  3  miles  below  AreL  [£.  H.  B.] 

CUBETES,  CUBE'TIS.    [Abtoua,  p.  64.] 

CU'RGIA  (Ke^^ia,  Ptol.  u.  4.  §  15)  or  CURI- 
GA  (IUilAiU.  p.  432;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  44:  La 
Calera)^  a  city  of  the  Celtici,  in  Uispania  Baetica, 
near  the  Mous  Marianns  {Sierra  Moraia),  on  the 
high  road  from  the  month  of  the  Anas  to  Emerita 
Angnsta.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  place  as  the 
TuKiOA,  previonsly  Uenltoniacnm,  of  Pliny  (iii.  3; 
oompare  Caro,  Ant  iii.  70;  Ukert,  vol  iL  pt.  1,  p. 
882).  [P.  S.] 

CITRIA  iCkiir),  a  town  in  Rhaetia  prima,  on  the 
Rhine.  (Itin.  Ant  pp.  277, 278;  Paul.  Diac.  Hiit, 
Ixmgob,  vl  21.)  [L.  &] 

CURIA,  in  Britain,mentionedby  Ptolemyas  a  town 
of  theOttadeni.  Probably  Currie-on-Gare.  [R.G.L.] 

CURIA'NUM  (Kovptat^hy  HKpov),  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7)  on  the  coast  of  Aquitania,  between 
the  month  of  the  Jdcwr  and  of  the  Oarotme*  There 
seems  no  place  that  corresponds  to  it  except  the 
PomU  dAroachonf  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bastin 
dAroaehoH.  Some  geographers  fix  it  at  the  PmnU 
de  Gravej  near  the  Tour  de  Cordouan^  the  point 
which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
iSironda,  [G.  L] 

CUHIAS  (Kovpfar,  Ptol  v.  14.  §  2;  Strab.  xiv. 
p. 683;  Steph.B.;  KvpiM6v^  Stadia»tn,%%  286,300: 
Capo  Gansata  or  ddU  GaUe)y  the  most  S.  point  of 
Cyprus,  forming  a  low  and  roonded  excrescence, 
which  resembles  a  peninsula  rather  than  a  promou' 
tory.  The  stags  from  Cilicia  and  Syria  swam  over 
to  this  fertile  spot  to  enjoy  the  rich  psstures.  (Ae- 
lian,  Nat  An.  v.  56,  xi.  7 ;  Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss.  xii. 
8 ;  Engel,  Kyprot^  vol.  i.  p.  1 17.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

CURICTA  (Plin.  iii.  21.  s.  25  ;  Kovpfrra, 
PtoLii.  16.  §  13;  KvfMfrriic^,  Strab.  ii.  p.  123, 
ad  fin.,  viL  p.  315),  an  isbind  off  the  cosst  of  Uly- 
ricum,  now  called  Kareky  or  VegUa^  a  little  south 
of  the  Absyrtides.  According  to  Ptolemy  it  con- 
tained two  towns,  Fnlvinium  (fov\^wy)  and  Cu- 
ricnm  (Ko6ptKoyy  **  VegUa  has  excellent  harbours ; 
and  the  valleys,  if  cultivated,  might  be  productive 
as  of  old,  when  the  Island  was  rich  in  timber  and 
pasture  land,  and  produced  abundance  of  grain,  oil, 
and  wine.  The  Illyrian  snails,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(ix.  56),  are  very  numerous  in  Veglia,  It  was 
during  a  long  period  an  independent  state,  until 
ceded  to  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century."  (Wilkin- 
son, DaXmatia  and  MonienegrOf  vol  L  p.  50.) 

CURIGA.     [CuRGiA.] 

GURIOSOLITAE,  a  people  of  Celtica  who  are 
mentfoned  by  Caesar  several  times  (B.  G.  ii.  34,  iii. 
7, 11,  vii.  75).  The  name  only  occurs  in  tlie  accu- 
sative form,  and  as  there  are  variations  in  the  MSS., 
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the  nominative  is  not  quite  certain.  Tbej  an 
tioned  (A  G.  iL  34)  with  the  Veneti,  Unelli,  Osismi, 
and  othiBra  that  Caesar  calk ."  maritimae  dvitates," 
and  bonier  on  the  ocean.  In  another  place  {B.  G» 
vii  75)  he  describes  the  position  of  the  Cnriosolitae 
on  the  ocean  in  the  same  terms,  and  indndes  them 
among  the  Arrooric  states,  a  name  equivalent  to 
**  maritimae."  The  name  oocnn  in  Pliny  (iv.  18)  in 
the  fionn  Cariosvelites;  and  he  mentioos  them  with 
the  Unelli,  Diablindi,  and  Rhedooea.  The  CurioaiK 
litae  are  not  mentioned  by  Ptokmy.  No  city  of 
these  people  is  mentioned,  and  the  Itins.  give  no 
roads  in  this  part  of  Breiagne.  Aondingly  ws 
can  only  conjecture  their  position,  which  is  deter- 
mined with  some  probability  to  be  the  dioceee  of 
8l  Mah,  the  only  pb^e  that  remains  for  them  after 
fixing  the  position  of  the  other  Armoric  nations. 
The  name  seems  to  be  preserved  in  Corteidty  a  vil- 
lage between  Dman  and  LambdUt,  where  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  town.  We  may  oqd- 
dude  that,  after  the  fashion  of  Gallic  names,  Cor- 
seuU  represents  the  capital  of  the  CmioMlitae. 
D*Anville  supposes  that  on  the  coast  they  extended 
west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Si,  Britmc^  where  a 
place  called  Fimac  denotes  the  boundary  of  an  an« 
cient  territory,  as  the  name  Fines  or  Fw»  denotes 
in  other  parts  of  Gallia.  The  neighboon  of  the 
Cnriosolitae  on  the  east  were  the  Rhedones,  and  on 
the  south  the  Veneti.  On  the  west  were  the  Osismi 
or  Osismii,  who  oocnpied  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Brttagne.  But  Walckenaer  places,  between 
the  Osismi  and  the  CuriosoUtae,  the  Biducasii  of 
Ptolemy,  in  the  diocese  of  St,  Bidvi  or  SL  Briette  ; 
whom  be  distinguishes  from  the  Vidncaases,  [Vi- 
DUCA88B8.]  (D'AuviUo,  NoHce,  &c.;  Walckenaer, 
G^.  vol.  i.  p.  381.)  [G.  L.] 

CUTUUM.    [Abtolia,  p.66,b.] 

CU'RIUM  (Koipwy,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §2;  St<^  B.; 
HierocL;  Curias,  Plin.  v.  13:  £th.  Kavptwis:  Pit- 
oopid)y  a  city  of  Cyprus,  atuated  to  the  W.  of  thn 
river  Lycus,  16  M.  P.  from  Amathus.  {Pad.  Tab.) 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Aigives. 
(Herod,  v.  1 13;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  683.)  Stesenor,  its 
sovereign,  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  country  during 
the  war  against  the  Persians.  (Herod.  L  c.)  Near 
the  town  was  a  Cape  (*po6piov,  PtoL  v.  14.  §2: 
Capo  Bianoo)j  from  which  sacrilegious  ofenders  who 
had  dared  to  touch  the  altar  of  Apollo  were  thrown 
into  the  sea.  (Strab.  L  c.)  The  ruins  of  a  town 
supposed  to  represent  this  have  been  found  near  Pit- 
oopiOi  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  island. 
(Pooocke,  Trav.  roL  ii.  p.  329 ;  Engel,  Xyprot, 
val.i.  p.  118.)  [E.B.J.] 

CURMILIACA,  in  GalUa,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  on  a  road  between  Samarobriva  {Amiau} 
and  CaeaoroDiagus  {Beauvais),  This  old  road  is  the 
ChauBsh  de  BrvneluuU.  D'Anrille  gives  sufficient 
reasons  for  supposing  that  a  place  odled  CormeSUee 
may  represent  Cnrmiliaca.  [G.  L.] 

CURTA  (Ko^o),  a  town  in  Pannonia,  the  site 
of  which  is  unknown.  (Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  4,  who  places 
it  in  Lower  Pannonia,  while  the  Itin.  Ant  p.  262, 
assigns  it  to  Upper  Pannonia.)  [L.  S.] 

CUTIUBIS  (Koupo^fi  ^  Ko^is,  PtoL  iv.  3.  § 
8;  /<in.^»(.pp.56,57,493;  Tab.VewLi  Kwhak\ 
a  dty  on  the  £.  coast  of  Zengitana,  in  Africa  Proper, 
between  Clypea  and  Neapoli^  16  M.  P.  north  of  the 
latter.  According  to  Pliny  (v.  3)  it  was  a  free  dty, 
bnt  an  inscription  found  on  the  spot  designates  it  a 
colony,  COL.  fulvia.  cur(7BI&  (Shaw,  I'ravek 
^.,  p.  90.)  [P-S.] 


CUSA. 

CUSA  (Ko^a),  a  river  on  the  W.  ooa&t  of  Man- 
fetaou  Tiogitana,  S.  of  Atlas  Minor  and  N.  of  the 
imr  Asania.    (PtoL  ir.  1.  §  2.)  [P.  S.] 

CUSAE  (Xnuaw,  Aelian,  27.  ^In.  x.  27 ;  Kdiros 
or  'Axo^oo'a,  Hierocles,  p.  790),  the  modern  Ktuieh, 
was  a  town  in  the  Lycopolite  nome  of  the  Thebaid. 
In  the  Notitia  Imperii  it  is  noted  as  the  head-qnarters 
oftheLegioII.  ConstantiaThebaeonim.  The  goddess 
Aphrodite  Onrania  was  held  in  especial  reverence  at 
Gnsae  nnder  the  symbol  of  a  white  cow.  (Aelian,  I  c.) 
At  a  later  period  it  was  an  episcopal  city.  There 
appears  to  have  been  another  town  of  this  name  in  the 
Hennopolite  nome  of  the  Heptanomis.     [W.  B.  D.] 

GUSH,  the  Scripture  name  fer  Arabia,  nsnallj 
rendered  bj  the  LXX.  AtBunrieiy  as  e.  g.  Numb.  ziL 
l;/«aMA,zi.ll;£ra6ajb.iiL7,&c         [G.W.] 

CU'SIBI.      [OUBTAHI-] 

CUTATISIUM  (KmnarUrtop,  Procop.  B,  G.  iv. 
13,  14),  a  small  town  in  Colchis,  on  the  river 
Phasis,  now  KchUau  or  Kutaii.  It  was  identified 
with  the  mythical  Cytae  or  Cytaea,  said  to  have 
been  the  birthplace  of  Medea  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
PKn.  It.  12.  s.  26),  whence  the  adjectives  Gytaeaeus 
and  Gytaens,  nsed  in  reference  to  Medea  and  Colchis 
rPropert.  L  24;  Val.  FUu!C  vi  693).  Scylax,  on 
tiie  other  hand,  states  that  Mala,  on  the  same  river, 
was  entitled  to  tbat  hononr.  [V.] 

CUTFLIAE  (KoTvAia),  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
between  Beate  and  Interocrea,  situated  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  a  small  lake,  which  bore 
the  name  of  GumjAs  Lacos  (Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17), 
or  Lacus  Gatiliensis  (Varr.  X*.  J^  t.  71 ;  Macrob. 
Sat  L  7).  This  was  in  (act  a  mere  pool, — according 
to  Dionysros  it  was  only  400  feet  in  diameter,  but 
of  great  depth;  and  it  derived  great  celebrity  from 
the  drcumstanoe  of  its  having  a  floating  island  on 
its  suHaoe.  This  phenomenon,  which  is  the  subject 
of  great  exaggeration  with  many  ancient  writers,  is 
well  described  by  Dionysius,  who  tells  us  that  **-  the 
island  is  abont  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  a  foot  above  the  water:  it  is  not 
fixed,  uid  floats  about  in  difierent  directions,  as  the 
wind  drives  it,  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another. 
There  grow  on  it  a  kind  of  rushes,  and  a  few 
hashes  of  small  size."  (Dionys.  i.  15 ;  Plin.  ii  95; 
Seneo.  Nat,  (^  iiL  25;  Sotion.  di  Mir.  Font  37; 
Macrob.  te.)  It  is  evident  that  this  marvel  arose 
from  the  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime  formed  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  fragments  of  which  might 
from  time  to  time  be  detached  from  the  overhanging 
cmst  thus  formed  on  the  banks:  the  same  pheno- 
mensn  occun,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  at  the 
Aqnae  Albulae  near  Tibur.  (Gell,  Top.  ofRomSj 
f.  41.)  According  to  Dionysius  the  lake  was  con- 
•ecrated  to  Victory,  "Mwming  probably  the  Sabine 
goddess  Vacuna,  and  was  regarded  as  so  sacred  that 
M>  one  was  allowed  to  approach  its  banks,  except  on 
oertain  festivals.  The  Cntilian  Lake  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Poteo  di  RaHgnano  or  Latignano^ 
though  apparently  reduced  in  size  by  the  continual 
iDcrustatian  of  its  banks;  but  the  floating  island  has 
disappeared.  The  lake  is  situated  in  the  level  valley 
of  the  VelmOf  at  the  feot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands 
the  modem  village  of  PeUemo.  In  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  numerous  other  springs,  some  hot 
mnd  some  oold,  and  varying  in  their  mineral  qualities, 
but  mostly  of  a  sulphureous  character.  These  are 
tiia  AguAE  Cutiliab  (rh  iy  KurtXiois  ^XP^ 
Mrra,  Strab.  v.  p.  228),  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
other  writers,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  much 
sesorted  to  by  the  Romans  for  their  medical  pro- 
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I  peities.  (Gels,  de  Mtd.  iv.  6.)  Among  other  instancea 
we  learn  that  Vespasian  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
them  every  year;  and  it  was  while  residing  here  for 
the  purpoee  of  using  them,  that  his  death  took 
pUoe,  A.  D.  79.  (Suet  Vup.  24;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi. 
17.)  There  still  exist  some  fine  ruins  of  Boman 
baths,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Udce;  and  the 
basin  of  one  of  the  springs  is  surrounded  with  marble 
steps.  (E.  Craven,  Jfrrum,  vol.  L  pp.  231—235; 
Chaupy,  Maiton  ^Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  102,  103.) 

It  is  probable  that  there  grew  up  something  of  a 
town  around  the  mineral  springs  of  Gutilia,  and 
hence  we  find  the  name  of  Cntiliae,  as  that  of  a 
town  or  village,  both  in  the  Itineraries,  and  even  in 
Livy,  where  he  is  describing  the  route  of  Hannibal 
from  Amitemum  to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxvL  1 1 ;  Itin. 
Ant  p^  107.  The  Tab.  Pent.,  however,  marks  the  spot 
as  the  Aquae  Cutiliae.)  But  there  was  never,  in  the 
Bonum  times  at  least,  a  municipal  town  of  the  name, 
and  the  lake  and  springs  of  Cutilia  were  included 
in  the  territory  of  Reate.  (Plin.  iii  12.  s.  17;  Suet. 
Vetp.  24.)  Dionysius  indeed  ssserts  that  there  was 
in  early  times  ^*  a  considerable  city  "  (w^is  irt^ 
y^s),  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Cotylia,  and  the 
foundation  of  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Aborigines 
(L  15. 19);  but  if  there  ever  was  a  city  of  the  name, 
all  trace  of  it  must  have  disappeared  at  a  very  early 
period. 

The  Itinerary  places  Cutiliae  8  M.  P.  from  Beate, 
and  6  from  Interocrea;  which  are  jnst  about  the  true 
distances:  the  Tabula  gives  9  fer  the  one  and  7  for 
the  other.  Varro  terms  the  Cutilian  Lake  the 
^  Umbilicus  Italiae  "  because  it  was  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  in  fact  just  about 
half  way  between  the  two  seas.  (Varr.  ap.  Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  D'Anville,  AnaL  Gtogr.  de  VltatU^ 
p.  165.)  This  circumstance  has  led  some  writers  to 
confound  it  with  the  Amsanctus  of  Viigil,  which  he 
places  **  Italiae in  medio"  {Am.  vii  563);  but  the 
position  of  the  latter  in  the  region  of  the  Hirpini  is 
clearly  established.  [Amsamcti  Vauj&]  [E.H.B.] 

CUTINA,  a  town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (viiL  29).    [Cxnoiua.] 

CYAIIE  (Kvciyi}),  a  fountain  and  river  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  flowing  into  the  Anapus. 
According  to  a  legend  preserved  by  several  ancient 
writers,  it  was  the  spot  where  Pluto  descended  to  the 
infernal  regions  with  Proserpine,  after  he  had  carried 
her  off  near  Enna.  According  to  Ovid,  the  tutehry 
nymph  of  the  fountain,  Gyane,  who  is  represented  as 
the  bride  of  Anapus,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  oppose 
Pluto,  and  was  in  consequence  herself  changed  into  & 
fountain.  (Ovid,  i/et  v.  409— 437,465;  Claudian^ 
de  Rapt.  Proterp.  iiL  246;  Died.  v.  4;  Cic  Verr. 
iv.  48.)  The  extreme  beauty  and  clearness  of  ita 
waters  (firom  the  deep  blue  colour  of  which  its 
name  was  obviously  derived)  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  worship  of  its  tuteUuy  nymph;  and  we  accord- 
ingly find  tbat  there  was  a  shrine  or  temple  of 
Cyane  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  foun- 
tain, where  an  annual  festival  was  held,  the  institu- 
tion of  which  was  ascribed  to  Hercules.  (Diod.  iv. 
23,  v.  4,  xiv.  72;  AeL  V.  H.  ii.  33.)  The  source 
of  the  Cyane,  now  called  La  Pitmoy  is  situated  in 
low  marshy  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  limestone  hills 
due  W.  from  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  two  miles.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful circular  basin,  of  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and 
20  or  30  deep :  its  pellucid  blue  waters  well  up  with 
a  strong  spring,  and  form  at  once  a  considerable 
river,  which  flows  with  a  deep  and  tranqnil  current 
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for  Dear  a  mile  and  a  half,  when  it  joins  the  Anapns 
immediately  below  the  Olympeinm.  It  is  remark- 
able at  the  present  day  as  the  only  place  in  Europe 
that  produces  the  true  Egyptian  papyrus  (Cyperus 
papyrus):  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  plant  was 
intxxKlu<»d  firom  Egypt  by  the  Syracusan  kings,  in 
the  days  of  their  intimate  relations  with  the  Ptole- 
mies. (Leake,  NgU$  on  Syraciue^  p.  252 ;  D'Or* 
Tille,  Sicula,  p.  190;  Hoare's  Clou.  Tow,  vol.  ii. 
p.  163.)  On  the  height  above  the  fountain  are  some 
restiges  of  an  ancient  building,  which  may  probably 
mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  nymph  Cyane 
(t^  T^r  KvAtrns  Up6v^  Died.  xIt.  72) :  it  was  from 
thence  that,  in  b.  o.  396,  Dionysius  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp  under  Himilco;  and  it  therefore 
probably  stood  upon  elevated  ground.        [E.  H.  B.] 

GYA'NEAE  (Plin.  ▼.  27).  Leake  {Ana  Minor, 
p.  188)  says  that  this  Lycian  town  was  disoorered 
west  ci  Andriaca  [Ahdriaca]  by  Mr.  Cockerell. 
The  pUu!e,  which  is  at  the  heiui  of  Port  Tristomo, 
was  detennined  by  an  inscriptkm.  Leake  obeenres 
**  that  in  our  copies  of  Pliny  it  is  "  written  Cyane;  in 
Hierodes  and  the  Notitiae  Episoopatuum  it  is  Cya- 
neae."  But  the  name  ia  written  Cyaneae  in  Har- 
duin*s  Pliny. 

It  is  said  in  Spratt  and  Forbes  {Lyda^  vol.  ii.  p. 
27 1 ) :  _*<  On  the  high  teble  hmd  between  port  7Vw- 
tomo  and  the  inland  valley  of  Kanabar^  we  found 
three  ancient  sites,  which,  from  the  inscriptions  copied 
at  each,  appeared  to  be  severally — or  perhaps  col- 
lectively —-styled  Cyaneae."  At  one  of  these  places, 
called  7\>fua,  a  sarcophagus  contained  the  feminine 
ethnic  name  Kvorcinr,  if  it  is  copied  right.  A  pe- 
destal found  at  another  place,  called  Yartnyo,  con- 
tains a  Greek  inscription  of  the  Boman  period,  with 
the  usual  formula,  Kvaycirwr  ^  BovXii  kcu  6  AtifAOS, 
And  at  a  thud  pkce,  named  Ohiourirtan,  a  Greek 
inscription  contained  the  fbirn  Kuavcrrwr :  and  it  is 
added, — "  the  words  Kvovcirtra'  y^powria  occur  in 
the  inscription  on  a  sarcophagus  at  the  same  locality." 
(Spratt  uid  Fori)e8,  Z^oa,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.) 

It  is  singular  that  three  distinct  sites  seem  to 
have  had  the  name  Cyaneae,  for  the  plural  form  ap- 
pears to  be  the  genuine  name  of  the  place.  Tarvoo, 
wliich  seems  to  be  the  chief  place,  is  due  north  of 
the  head  of  the  port  Tristomo:  OhiotiritUm  is  due 
illorth  of  TarvoOy  and  about  3  miles  distant,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  map  in  Spratt  and  Forbes's  work.  Tonta 
is  about  WNW.  of  Jitmroo,  and  further  distant  than 
G/Uourittan,  Tttrvoo  (Plan  in  Spratt  and  Forbes) 
is  on  a  high  platfbnn,  with  a  steep  descent  on  two 
sides.  The  walls  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation, 
and  from  5  to  15  feet  high.  There  is  a  theatre 
165  feet  in  diameter,  many  phun  rock  tombs,  groups 
of  sarcophagi,  and  confused  heaps  of  ruins.  The 
remains  are  of  the  Roman  and  middle  age  con- 
struction ;  and  some  of  a  doubtful  age.  There  were 
none  of  the  «Hlier  Lycian  tombs  and  inscriptions. 
At  Touta  a  Lycian  inscription  was  found.  The 
dty  was  "  small,  and  surrounded  by  a  rudely  con- 
structed Hellenic  wall,  very  perfect  in  some  parts^ 
oombining  the  polygonal  and  cyclopean  styles  in  its 
construction."  (Spratt  and  Forbes,  LydOf  vol.  i.  p. 
111.)  It  is  added: — "it  appeared  to  be  a  city 
ranking  in  importance  with  Phellus  and  Candyba, 
but  in  a  bettor  state  of  preservation."  Tovsa  is 
nearly  5  hours  from  the  sea.  At  GkiourisUm  there 
are  three  Lycian  rock  tombs,  one  of  which  has  a 
Lycian  and  Greek  inscription.  There  are  numy 
tombs  and  sarcophagi  here. 

This  is  another  eiample  of  the  discovery  of  Lycian 
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towns  of  which  bo  historical  record  has  beta  pv^ 
served  except  the  names.  It  is  not  easy  to  oooi* 
jecture  why  all  these  places  had  the  same  name. 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  one  of  them,  Tarvoe, 
was  the  chief  place  under  the  name  of  Cyaneae; 
and  that  the  other  two,  which  bekmged  to  C^aneat, 
might  have  other  names,  and  yet  be  considiered  as 
depirodent  on  the  chief  place,  and  might  be  oomne- 
hmded  under  the  same  name.  [6.  L.J 

CYAIYEAE  INSULAE.    [Bo8Pobi».  p.  424.] 

CYA'NEUS  (Kv^tot,  Phd.  ▼.  la  §  2;  Plin. 
vi.  3.  4),  a  river  of  Colchis,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Dioscurias.  According  to  Pliny,  it  must  have  been 
a  river  of  some  idze;  and  he  designates  both  it  and 
the  Hippus,  which  fell  into  the  Euzine  near  it,  aa 
"  vasti  amnes."  It  has  been  oonjoctured  that  xt  is 
tlie  same  river  which  Scylax  (p.  32)  called  the 
Gyenus  (or,  according  to  GaiFs  reading,  TyeaoM). 
Bitter  (Erdk.  toL  il  pw  915)  speaks  of  a  castle 
called  Gonieh  in  the  neighbouriiood,  which  perhapa 
confirms  the  mginal  form  of  the  word  Gyenus.  [V.] 

CYATHUS.    [AcHELOCs.] 

CYBELEIA  (Ki^AcM,  Steph.  «.  v.)  or  CY- 
BE'LLU  (Streb.  p.  645),  a  dty  of  knia.  Sfanabo, 
after  saying  that  the  mountain  liGmaa  is  between 
Erythrae  imd  the  Hypocrenmus  [CukzoMSKABJ, 
adds,  "  then  a  village  Cybellia,  and  the  promontay 
Mekena."    This  is  all  that  is  known.      [G.  L.] 

CYBISTBA  (ra  K^urrpa  i  Etk.  Kt^urrpt^ 
coin).  Strabo  (pi  537),  after  mentkning  Tysna, 
says  "  that  not  fer  from  it  are  Castabaht  and  Cy- 
bistra,  forts  which  are  still  nearer  to  the  nxmntain," 
by  which  he  means  Taurus.  Cybistra  and  Caa* 
tabala  were  in  that  division  of  Cappadoda  which 
was  called  Cilicia.  Leake  (^Atia  Minora  p.  62)  aaya 
that  Strabo  places  Cybistra  300  stadia  feom  Maaaca 
[Cabsareia]  :  but  the  obscure  text  seems  to  mean 
(p.5S9)  that  it  is  300  stadia  from  l^ana  to  CjhUtn, 
Strabo  makes  it  six  days*  jonm^  from  Maaaca  to 
the  Pylae  Citidae,  through  Tyana,  which  is  abovi 
half  way;  then  he  makes  it  300  stadia,  or  about  two 
days'  journey,  from  Tyana  to  Cybistra,  which  leavea 
about  a  day's  joumey  fix>m  Cybistra  to  the  Pylae ; 
and  this  is  consistent  with  the  passage  already  dted. 
Leake  further  observes,  '*  We  leam  also  from  tfaa 
Table  that  Cybistra  was  on  the  road  fiom  Tyana  to 
Mazaca,and  sixty-four  Boman  mike  from  the  former.'* 
He  thmks  that  theee  data  are  suffident  to  fix  tba 
site  of  Cybistra  at  JToroAtMar,  where  are  oonsider- 
able  remains  of  an  andent  dty.  K€erahis$ar  is  aboal 
30  miles  SSW.  of  Masaca  (Kauariyeky  But  Ha- 
milton (RMearchea,  voL  ii.  p.  293),  who  visited 
Karahiamr,  says  that  it  contains  no  vestigea  of  tm- 
tiquity ;  and  b«$ides  this,  it  is  plain  that,  if  Strabo's 
description  is  right,  Karahistar  is  a  long  way  from 
Cybistra.  Hamilton  adds,  in  a  note,  that  it  ia  stated 
on  German  authority  that "  Cybistra  is  at  a  place 
called  Ptumaktchi^  on  the  road  from  Caesareia  to  the 
Cllidan  pass;"  but  no  more  predae  indioataon  is 
given.  Ptolemy  (t.  7)  placea  Cybistra  in  Cataonia, 
but  he  mentions  Cyaistra  as  one  of  the  towns  of  ihm 
Cilida  of  Cappadoda,  and  Maxaca  as  another.  It 
appears,  then,  that  his  Cyaistra  corresponds  to 
Strabo's  Cytnstra,  which  certainly  is  not  in  Cataooia. 

When  M.  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilida,  he  led 
his  troops  southwards  towards  the  Taurus  through 
that  part  of  Cappadoda  which  borders  on  Cilicia, 
and  he  encamped  **  on  the  verge  of  Cappadoda,  noi 
far  from  Taurus,  at  a  town  Cybistra,  in  order  to 
defend  Cilicia,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  Cappa- 
docia  "  (jad  Fom.  xv.  2, 4).     Cicero  stayed  five  daya 


CTCLADES. 
«*  Oylibtn,  uil  OB  Iwwii«  tlut  tlu  PuthUm 
•  bag  mj  off  that  oitnuia  into  Cappodocia,  ud 
wera  huging  m  tb«  bcnten  of  Cilicia,  he  imiaedi- 
•tei/  Durobsd  ioto  Cilida  tbn»Kh  the  P7IU  of  the 
Tannit,  and  ettat  to  Tarnia  (ad  AU.  r.  aO>  Thia 
ii  qnilii  cooaiitnit  with  Stntm,  and  ihon  that  Leakt 
baa  miiplaoed  Cjbistn.    The  exact  aite  icroaiiia  tc 

tatsdit 

WlMlte  Cfiirtn  ia  nallj  a  diflsnat  place  fraa 
C^biatnL,  aa  aama  g«agrapheii  aaamm,  may 
drabted.  [0.  L.] 

CYY;LADES  (KMfk^i),  a  gnnp  of  ialaada 
the  AogMan  Sw,  Ijing  ta  the  south  of  Altka  and 
Enhoeft,  and  ao  caUad  becawa  thty  laj  in  a  circle 
i^ir  idiAy)  anmnd  Daloa,  the  MtUeat  bat  the  nuat 
importaBt  (f  them.  Attntding  lo  Stobo  (l  p.  485) 
thej  WBTB  originallj  only  twtJ™  in  nmabsT;  nameij, 
Ceu,  Cylhnos,  Seriphoa,  Uelcs,  Sipbnoa,  Cimoloa, 
Fans,  Kaioa,  Syroa,  Hyeotias,  Ttota,  Andn*.  To 
thcae  Aitemidiinui  added  Prepeainlhaa,  Oliaiva,  and 
Cyam,  thm  makinK  Ihem  fifteo.  (Sbah.  L  n.) 
Seylax  diSini  frem  all  other  wrilen  id  niaking  two 
gnnpa  of  Cyoladaa,  a  DottheiD  and  a  aouthsn.  Id 
the  Docthwu  hs  piaeaaCedi,  tlnlfa,  "jthnni,  Be- 
riphoa,  (SpluMB,  Pane,  NaJua,  Delaa,  Bbaoe,  Scyna 
(an  oTBT  probably  of  the  tnoaEriber,  for  Syna), 
Hynnoa,  Tenee,  Andns.  (Scylax,  p.  32.)  In  the 
aootbem  eraop  he  epecifiee  lt«l«e,  Cimelos,  Obana, 
SdBoa,  Thoa,  Aitapbe,  Aitypalaea.  (ibid.  p.  18.) 
Uoot  aathoritjca,  howe^,  nuke  the  Cycladea  ovi- 
aiat  id  the  twelve  iakoda  matCkoed  by  Strabo,  with 
the  emptJoa  that  they  enbetitate  Rhene  or  Phi—" 
tor  Ueloa,  which  ia  certunly  more  DOnwt,  lince 
HelcM  acarcsly  lay  within  tba  circle.  Accocdinfily 
the  twiln,  taking  them  in  a  circle  fnm  the  NW. 
are  [  Ceoe,  Cythaos,  Geiiphoa,  Sipluua,  Fuoa,  Naioa, 
Deka,  HMuaia,  HyeciKia,  Syroa,  Tones,  Andcos. 
Uda  (ii.  7),  probably  only  Ihcoogh  inadnrteDca, 
«aiilB  Ceoa,  and  nanus  SkinM  inauad  of  Cythnoa. 
Eliny  (ir.  13.  a.  33)  taUam  Artonidania  in  in- 
doding  Prepaunthaa,  Oliaros  and  Cyane. 

Aecording  to  Tbocydidea  (L  4)  the  Cydada 
WBD  originally  inhabited  by  Cahana,  who  wm 
•ipdbd  by  Minos.  (ConiiL  End.  i.  171.)  They 
wore  aften»afda  '-J—'i'™'  by  looiana  and  Dorians, 
pindpally  by  the  fara^.  The  hUtiry  of  each  ia 
giten  nndar  ita  omi  name. 

GYCLOBOBU&    [Attica,  p^SSa,  a.] 
CYDATHENAEUH.    rATiLEV>t  P'^'^^.M 
CYDND&    rCiudA.Jfc^iSIij*', 
CrDVNlA  (Kutmrfa.  Kularti,  PtoLir.  17.  §  8: 
£tk  and  A^j.  KllSmnaT^t,  KMvr,  XvMnai,  Kv- 
8mwi,  Ki^M^f,  KutsHM^r,  Cydon,  Cydmeos, 
Cydoniatas,  Cydonitea,  Cydoaina:  Khamd),  one  of 
tba  nMSt  andeot   and  important   dtiea  of  Crete. 
(Strab.  I,  p.  476.)     Honnr  (OlLiil  SS2,zix.  176) 
Bpeaka  of  the  Cydooian*  who  dwelt  abont  the  riror 
lardanns,  whom  Stiabo  (p.  475)  ctniidsra  lo  be  in- 
ladtyCydonia.   The 
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IBS.  (Died.  T.  78; 
Paia.  TiiL  53.  g  3;  SehoL  ad  Tlmocrit.  yS.  13; 
Bi!hiA.adAp(MM.SluKLiT.\i93;F\tw.m.7.^t.j 
Herodotiu  (iii  44,  98)  aaaigns  ita  fbondatioo  to  the 
fiamjana  who  ratabliihed  themeeltea  then,  and 
dniing  thtir  S  yean'  naidence  in  it  bnilt  tba  tanple  of 
Diotynna,  aa  wall  as  those  which  still  existed  whui 
the  hiataian  wnta.  Tbs  city,  however,  as  J  plain 
from  the  legenda,  existed  brfors  the  tiou  of  Poly- 
cratts,  though  adcmol  by  the  Samiana.      In  ths 


na  engaged  in  hoalilitiea  with 
the  Gortynbns,  who  wers  aaiisted  by  an  Athenian 
sqoadron.  (Thuc  ii.3S.)  Cydoiia,  as  Arnold  (I.  c.) 
ninarb,  woold  especially  hate  and  be  hated  by  tba 
Atheniana,  as  a  eoasidmble  portico  of  ita  ciliisia 
wen  Aeginetan  eolmisla.  (Herod,  iii.  59.)  At  a 
later  pencd  it  fbimed  an  allianoe  with  the  Cnaaaiane. 
(Polyb.i».59.§4,muii.  15.54.)  AfUrtbetomu- 
natioa  of  the  Sacred  War,  PbaLaecns,  the  Phocian  ge- 
Denl,  attacked  Cydooia,  and  was  kiUed  with  moat  el 
bit troope dnring the  iie(^  (Uiad.iii.Gl.)  Atone 
time  shs  earned  on  boniiitiee  tingle-handed  against 
both  Cnoaiua  and  Qortyna.  (Lir.  ixxvii.  40,)  The 
first  engagement  between  the  Cntans,  nndcr  La- 
■tbenes  and  Panares,  and  the  Boman  t^iona,  nndsc 
UeEeUns,  waa  fought  in  the  Cydenian  district.  The 
Einnans  wen  victoriaoi,  Mctellus  was  saluted  in- 
psmtor,  and  laid  siege  to  Cydcuia.  (Apjnan,  Cret 
TL  3 ;  lir.  Epii.  icviii.) 

Slrabo  (p.  479)  deHSibei  Cydonia  as  ntnated  «a 
the  aea  and  looking  lowaids  Laconia,  at «  diatanca 
of  800  stadia  &«n  both  Cnoasua  and  Gortynk 
Scylax  CGeag.  Graee.  Mm.  vol.  L  p.  18)  menlioia 
CydMiia  as  baring  a  harbour  which  cooki  be  ciceed 
(\i^  nXturrii'i;  the  pifft  rf  KKmid  exactly 
answers  to  this  descnptian.  This  identity  of  pby.- 
sicsl  featarea  with  lbs  notirea  d  aevend  ancient 
*riten(PloLJL<L;  Plin.  It.  13.  s.20),  conplsd  with 
the  drcnmitanea  that  maritime  aymboli  an  foond 
on  antonomoos  cclns  cf  Cydonia,  bu  led  Ur.  Paafaky 
(Trm.  ToL  L  p.  13)  to  fix  tba  Bte  in  or  near  the 
}dem£AiBwf. 

The  quince-tiee  derhcd  its  name  from  the  Cretan 
Cydooia,  in  the  district  of  which  city  it  was  indige~ 
nous,  and  was  thence  transpirtal  into  other  cogntries. 
(Plin.  IT.  1 1.)     Tbe  fniit  waa  called  utilfiaAar  in 

CntM  dialect.  |;B.B.J.] 


frrV&KRK{KiiSp(ipa:Eili.fli«tpafimoi).  Eteph. 
(i.  e.  K^pafo)  reien  to  the  serentfa  bo^  iS  He- 

dotna  tat  the  mnM  of  this  place,  and  adds, — rh 
ienidir  Ketpapaiiii  bt  Mtyofmai.  Bnt  this  ftnn 
Mrynpaiia  ia  donbtfnl.  (Sse  tbe  note  in  Veinecke's 
ed.  of  Stephantis.)     [CARtrRA.]  [G.  L.] 

CYINDA.       [AXAZAIIBDB.] 

CYIZA  (KBifa,  Ptol.  tL  8.  5  8;  Martian,  p.  33; 
AiTian,  Biit.  Irulic.  c  37),  a  small  port  on  the 
ooast  aC  Cannania.in  the  country  of  tbe  IcthyopfaatH, 
to  whtdi  the  fleet  of  Nearchns  came,  bnt  at  which 
they  were  not  able  lo  land  owing  to  (he  heavy  sea, 
which  was  running  on  tbe  shore.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  plaae  can  be  identified  with  any  exist- 
ing town,  nnleas  tbe  name  baa  been  preesiTsd  in 
.T*«"ior .which  is  spoken  of  by  Otter  (TVueeb,  vol.  ii. 
pi  409;  compL  Vincent,   F«.  0/  Ktarviiu.  vol.  L 

^  ss?)-  [v.] 

CYLIPEinjS  SINUS  (Plin.  iv.  S7).  the  gnlf 
near  which  the  Abbtui  were  found;  now  the  0*1/ 
of  Riga.  [E,  B.  J.] 

CYLLANDU3  (KiXXartts:  Eth.  KuAAorh^), 
3  A  3 
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a  city  of  Garia,  mentioned  by  Hecataens  in  his  Atia, 
(Steph.  B.S.V.)  [G.L.] 

CYLLE'NE  (KwXXifwj).    1.  A  lofty  mountain  in 

the  north-eastern  corner  of  Arcadia,  upon  the  borders 

of  Achaia.     It  was  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 

Hermes,  and  as  such  is  frequently  mentioned  by 

both  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.   (Horn,  ffymn, 

Merc.  2 ;  \1rg.  Am.  vili.  138.)     Hence  Cyllenius 

occurs  as  a  frequent  epithet,  and  even  as  a  name  of 

Hermes  or  Mercury.  (Horn.  Hymn.  Merc.  304, 318 ; 

Virg.  Jen.  iv.  262 ;  Ov.  Met.  i.  713,  ii.  720,  et 

alibi.)    In  the  same  way  we  find  the  adjectives  Cyl- 

leneus  and  Cyllenis  applied  to  the  lyre  of  Mercury, 

or  to  anything  else  belonging  to  this  god.   (Hor. 

:Epod.  xiiL  9 ;  Or.  MtL  ▼.  176,  xi.  304.)     There 

was  a  temple  of  Hermes  upon  the  summit  of  the 

mountain,  which  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  had  fiillen 

into  nuns.    The  latter  writer  deriyes  the  name  of 

the  mountain  from  Cyllen,  the  son  of  Elatos.  (Pans. 

TiiL  17.  §  1.) 

Cyllene  now  bears  the  name  of  Zyria;  its  height, 
as  determined  by  the  officers  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, is  2374  mHres,  or  7788  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  muis  of  the  temple  of  Hermes 
are  no  longer  found  upon  its  summit  The  ancients 
regarded  it  as  the  highest  mountain  in  Peloponnesus ; 
but  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  as  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  Taygetus  rises  to  the  height  of  7902  feet 
According  to  Strabo,  some  made  it  15,  others  20 
stadia  in  haght  (viii.  p.  388) ;  Apollodorus  stated 
it  to  be  9  stadia,  less  20  feet,  in  height;  a  measure- 
ment which  evidently  refers  to  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  pluns,  and  very  nearly 
coincides  with  the  measurement  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, who  found  it  to  be  1675  metres  above  the 
level  of  the  pUin  of  Pheneos.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn, 
p.  1951,  16 ;  Steph.  B.  8.v.  KvWiji^.)  The  sum- 
mit of  Cyllene  was  supposed  to  be  so  high  above  all 
winds  and  clouds,  that  the  ashes  of  the  victims  sa- 
crificed there  to  Hermes,  remained  undisturbed  from 
one  year's  festival  to  another.  (Geminus,  EUm. 
Aitr.  i.  14 ;  Olympiodor.  ap.  Alex.  Aphrod.  p.  6.) 

Cyllene  rests  upon  a  broad,  almost  circular  basis, 
and  is  separated  from  the  surrounding  mountains  by 
deep  ravines.  Towards  the  north  it  sends  out  a 
projecting  spur,  called  in  ancient  times  Chelt- 
DMLBA  (now  il/avrujro),  because  Hermes  was  said 
to  have  found  here  the  tortoise  shell,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a  lyre.  (Pans.  viii.  17.  §  5.)  On  Cyl- 
lene white  blackbirds  were  said  to  have  been  found. 
(Pans,  viii  17.  §  3 ;  Steph.  6.  $.  v.)  (Boblaye, 
Hecherches,  ^.,  p.  154;  Curtius,  Peloponnetotf 
vol.  i.  pp.  17,  1990 

2.  (Eth.  KvAXifi'iof,  KvWyikcJs),  the  seaport 
town  of  Elis,  distant  120  stadia  fhnn  the  latter 
city.  (Pans.  \i.  26.  §  4  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  337.) 
Cyllene  was  aa  ancient  place.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Epeians  (/Z,  zv. 
518) ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  Dionysius  Periegetes 
(347),  it  was  the  port  from  which  the  Pelas^ans 
sailed  to  Italy.  Pausanias,  moreover,  mentions  it 
as  visited  at  an  early  period  by  the  merchants  of 
Aegina  (viii  5.  §  8),  and  as  the  port  from  which 
the  exiled  Messenians  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Messenian  war,  sailed  away  to  found  a  colony 
in  Italy  or  Sicily  (iv.  23.  §  1,  seq.). 

Cyllene  was  burnt  by  tlie  Corcyiaeans  in  b.  c. 
435,  because  it  had  supplied  ships  to  the  Corin- 
thians. (Thuc.  i.  30.)  It  is  again  mentioned  in 
429,  as  the  naval  station  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
when  Phormion  oomnumded  an  Athenian  squadron 
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\m  the  Corinthian  gnlf.  (Tfauo.  IL  84.)  Iti  mam 
occurs  on  other  oocasiona,  clearly  showing  that  it 
was  the  principal  port  in  this  part  o(  Pelopoonesns. 
(Thuc.  vi.  89 ;  Died.  xix.  66,  87 ;  Polyb.  v.  3  ; 
Liv.  zxvii.  32.)  Strabo  describes  Cyllene  as  an 
inconsiderable  ^lage,  having  an  ivoir  statue  of 
AsclefMua  by  Colotes,  a  contemporary  of  Pheidias. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  337.)  This  statue  is  not  mentioiied 
by  Pausaniaa,  who  speaks,  however,  of  temples  of 
Ascleinus  and  Aphrodite  (vi.  26.  §  5). 

Cyllene   is   usually  identified  with   GhreiUgtt, 
situ^ed  upon  one  of  the  capes  of  the  pramontory 
Chelonataa.    This  is  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Leake,  whose  authority  we  have  fUlowed  elaewbere 
[Chelonatas]  ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
doubting  the  correctness  of  this  o^nnion.     There  are 
no  ancient  remains  at  Glar^tUga ;  and  although  this 
is  at  present  the  only  port  on  this  part  of  the  ooast, 
the  outline  of  the  latter  has  been  so  changed  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  this  argument    Moreover,  Cyllene  ia  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  promontofj  Cheknatas  by 
the  ancient  writers.     Strabo  (viii.  p.  338)  says  that 
the  Peneius  flows  into  the  sea  between  the  pramon- 
tories  Chelonatas  and  Cyllene ;  and  that  this  is  not 
an  error  in  the  text,  as  Leake  supposes  ( Jforao, 
vol.  i.  p.  7),  appoirs  from  the  order  of  the  names  in  ^r  y 
Ptolemy  (iu.  if.  §§  5,  6),  where  we  find  the  pro-  ^/ 
montory  Arsxnl,  Cyllene,  the  mouths  of  the  Peneins,    ' 
the  promontoiy  Chelonitis.    The  river  Pendua  at 
present  flows  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Chdonataa, 
but  its  ancient  course  was  probably  north  of  this  ^  ,  ^ 
pramontory.     [P— rei  ]     Accordingly  we  niaj;^^^^ 
perhaps  place  Cyllene   alwnt   half   way  between 
Araxus  and  Chdonatas.     This  positian  not  oolj 
agrees  with  the  distance  of  120  stadia  finom  Elia 
mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  but  also  with 
the  distances  in  the  Tab.  Peuting.,  which  reckons 
xiv.  M.  P.  from  Dyme  to  Cyllene,  and  also  xiv.  M.  P. 
from  Cyllene  to  Elis.     Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  6.),  likewise 
separates  the  promontory  Chelonatas  from  Cyllene. 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Pliny,  the  distance 
between  them  is  v.  M.  P.  (not  ii.  as  in  some  edi- 
tions); but  instead  of  v.  we  ought  probably  to  read 
XV.     It  appears  from  Pliny  that  the  sea  between  the 
promontories  of  Araxus  and  Chelonatas  was  called 
the  bay  of  Cyllene.    (Curtius,  Pelopomteiotf  voL  ii. 
pp.  33,  102.) 

CYME  (KSfiii:  Eth.  Kvfuuos),  a  city  of  AeoBs, 
so  called,  according  to  a  legend,  from  Cyme  an 
Amazon ;  and  the  city  was  also  called  Amazoneion. 
There  was,  according  to  Stephanns  ($.  v.  K^yoi), 
another  Cyme,  whicli  was  called  Phrioomtis.  He- 
rodotus, however  (i.  149),  enumerating  Cyme  among 
the  dtiee  of  Aeolis,  calls  it  **  Cyme  which  ia  named 
Phriconis."  Temnus  and  Aegae,  Aeolian  cities,  were 
situated  in  the  hill  country  which  lies  above  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cyme,  and  of  Phocaea,  and  of  Smyrna, 
along  which  the  Hermns  flows.  It  was  north  of  the 
Hermus,  as  appears  from  Strabo  (p.  622),  who  saysX/  / . .  ^ 
that,  after  crossing  the  Hermns,  the  distance  fromix:^  ^ 
Larissa  to  Cyme  was  70  stadia,  and  from  Cyme  to  /^  ^ 
Myrina  was  40  stadia.  The  author  of  the  Lifo  of 
Homer  also  places  Cyme  north  of  the  Hexmus,  and 
he  quotes  some  lines  which  show  that  it  was  on  an 
eminence,  a  spur  or  projection  of  a  mountain  called 
Sordene.  The  coins  of  Cyme  show  that  them  was 
a  stream  near  it  called  Xanthus.  The  site  of  this 
ancient  city  is  generally  suf^Mised  to  be  at  a  place 
called  Sanderli  or  SandarUo^  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  which  is  opposite  to  the  southern  exti«mity  of 
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Loboa.  Wbsrher  tliii  ii  Ha  auet  lite  ur  not,  ofty 
be  doubtful,  but  it  is  not  br  from  it 

This  ig  tho  itoty  of  the  origin  of  Ojmo.  (Strah. 
P.6S1.)  Tiie  inbaliitanU  of  Fhriciau),  a  mountun 
■boTC  Tbenaopj'lu,  landed  on  the  spot  where  Cjioa 
nowiflj  BajaStrabo;  thej  tbnnd  tl^  iVIfiBgi,  wlio  bad 
auflered  from  the  mr  oi  Troj,  still  in  poveannn  of 
Laiisia.  The  new  comerg  bcilt  Neon  Tdcbu,  30 
audia  foxn  Lariaaa,  and  from  tbii  point  annaj^ed  the 
PeliagL  Here  Stnbo's  lest  begina  to  be  corrupt, 
and  it  a  UKleoa  to  attempt  to  mend  it;  thongh  coe 
maj  gueHB  what  ia  meant.  We  leam,  tunrerer,  that 
Cjina  waa  fiianded  after  Neon  Teichoe,  and  it  waa 
named  Phricoois  from  the  mountitin  in  Locris. 
Stiahb  obatrrea  (p.  S23)  that  CjiUB  waa  the  largest 
and  Dobltet  of  the  Aeolian  citiea;  and  Cjate  and 
Leaboa  might  be  conaiilered  the  parent  cities  of  the 
other  dtjea,  which  were  about  thirtj  in  number,  of 
which  not  a  few  had  ceiaed  to  aiaL  Herodotua  (L 
197)  obearm  that  the  Aeoliana  and  loniaoB  naed  to 
coosult  tho  oracle  at  Bmnchidae,  and  he  lella  a  etorj 
about  the  CjmaeuiB  anenlting  it  when  Pactjes  the 
Lj'dian  fied  to  them  to  eacape  punlahment  from  the 
peniana.  Cjioe  came  under  the  Pendana  after  the 
overUuvw  of  the  Ljdian  kingdom ;  and  a  tTTBDnus 
of  Cjme,  Aristagons,  wai  one  trf  thoee  who  are  re- 
fraentad  by  Haodotiis  aa  deliberatuig  whether  thej 
ataoold  dabo;  the  bridge  oTec  the  Danabe,  and  Inie 
king  Daiioa  to  periah  on  the  north  aide  of  the  rirer 
(it.  137).  When  Ariatagoras  of  Hiletua  atimd  ap 
tbe  louiuu  to  revolt  agamat  Daiiua,  Cjme  JcHned 
the  umnrection,  and  aent  Aiiitagoru  away  withoot 
doing  him  any  hann.  Bnt  Cyme  waa  aoon  re- 
coTBTed  by  the  Peniaos  (t.  3B,  123).  Sandocn, 
tbe  gotenor  of  Cyme  in  the  time  of  Xenee,  com- 
Oiaoded  fifteen  shipa  in  the  great  expedition  againEt 
Greece  (b.  c  480).  He  wema  to  have  been  a  Gieek. 
(Herod.  viL  194.)  The  remnant  <£  the  fleet  of 
Xenea  which  escaped  Erocn  Salamia  wintered  at 
Cyme.  (Herod.  Tiii.  I3a)  The  hiitoi?  of  Cyme  is 
Tery  hamn,  nrtwithitandmg  what  Strabo  saya  of  its 
greatneu.  The  place  ia  hardly  more  than  mentioned 
in  tbehiat(B7i^Thacydid(a(iiL31,  nil.  31,  100). 

After  the  concliuim  of  the  war  of  the  Bomans 
agamst  Antioehna,  Cyme,  like  Colophm  [Colo- 
PHoh],  obtained  fiwdam  from  taiation.  (Pidyb. 
uii.  a?;  Lit.  ixiviiL  39.)  It  was  afterwaida  in- 
cluded in  the  Boman  porince  of  Asia.  It  waa  one 
of  the  dliea  of  Aaia  that  was  damaged  by  the  great 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  TiberiOD.  (Tadt.  .Jm.  ii. 
47.)  Plmy  (t.  30)  mentiona  Cyme  in  hia  liat  of 
Aeulian  cjtia;  and  Ptotemy  (t.  2).  Under  the 
Byiantina  empn  it  m*  a  bishi^'a  see. 

Cyme  waa  tbe  birthplace  of  the  historian  Eldio- 
nii;  and  Hedod's  latber,  accwding  to  the  poet  ((^. 
tt  D.  636),  niled  from  Cyme  la  aettle  at  Ascra  in 
Baeoti*;  whkb  does  not  pnire,  *a  inch  conplera  aa 
Stepbanns  and  Snidaa  snppoae,  that  Haood  wu  a 
uatiTB  of  Cyme.    Stnbo  ^  681)  gives  a  rvaaoo  for 
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the  alleged  itnpMity  of  tbe  Cymaei,  whtoh  Is  wt 
worth  the  trouble  of  tranacrilnng.  )r         TO.  I~  J 
CYMINE.     [Ctiubhb.] 

CYNAETHA  (i^  KitroiAi;  EA.  KunuBtit, 
KuvaiBai(J(,Po1yb.j  KumBuili,  Pans.:  Kalivryla), 
a  town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  situated  upon  the 
northern  alope  of  the  Amman  Biouutaina,  which 
dirided  ile  territory  from  thoee  of  Cteitor  and  Fhe- 
□ene.  The  inhabitants  of  Cynaetha  were  the  oily 
Arcadians  who  lited  beyond  tbe  natural  baundarica 
of  Arcadia.  Their  Talley  sloped  down  towards  the 
Corinthian  gulf;  and  the  riTer  which  Sowed  thmngh 
it,  fell  into  the  Corinthian  gulf  a  little  to  the  esat  of 
Bora :  thU  riTer  waa  called  in  ancient  timee  Eraai- 
noa  or  BonuCDB,  now  river  of  KaJivryta.  (Strah, 
Tiu.p.371;  Pans.  vii.a4.g  S.)  The  cUmila  and 
BJlnation  of  Cynaetha  are  described  by  Polybiua  aa 
the  moet  diugreeable  in  all  Arcadia.  The  ums 
author  obeervos  that  the  character  of  the  Cynae* 
tbians  presented  a  striking  contnat  to  that  of  tho 
other  Arcadiana,  being  a  wicked  and  cruel  race,  and 
so  much  disliked  by  the  net  of  their  countrymen,  that 
tho  latter  would  scarcely  hold  any  intercourse  with 
them.  He  attribulea  their  depravity  la  their  u^lect 
of  music,  which  had  tended  to  humaniie  the  other 
Arcadians,  and  to  cuonteract  the  natural  mdenen 
engendered  by  their  climate.  Accordingly,  he  nt- 
ganied  the  lerrible  misfcrtune  which  oveitixih  the 
CynaetbUng  in  the  Sodal  war,  when  then:  city  waa 
destioyed  by  tbe  Aelsliana,  as  a  righteous  punish- 
ment for  thdr  wickedMw,  (Polyb.  iv.  18—21.) 
Although  Strabo  (viii.  p.  3SS)  mentions  Cynaetha. 
aa  one  of  Ihe  Arcadian  towna  no  longer  eiisting  in 
his  lime,  it  must  have  been  reetored  at  some  period 
after  its  deatmction  by  Ihe  Aetohans,  as  it  waa 
visited  by  Pausaniaa,  who  noticed  in  ihe  agora 
altera  of  the  gods  and  a  alatue  of  the  emperor 
Hadrian.  At  tbe  diatams  of  two  aladia  from  the 
town  was  a  fountain  of  cold  water,  called  Alyasus, 
becanae  it  was  and  to  cura  hydnqihobia.  (Paus. 
liiL  19.)  There  am  be  no  dunbt  that  the  modem 
Tillage  1^  Kaliofyla  occupiea  the  sla  of  Cynaetha, 
although  it  contains  >cair«Iy  any  tracea  of  the 
ancient  city.  (Leake,  Itomt,  vol.  ii.  p.  109,  ToL 
iii.pp.  129,  179;  Bobkya,  ifecAercAo,  &c  p.  I S7 ; 
Curtins,  Peloponiieioi,  p.  383,  eeq.) 

CYNAMIJLGI  (Kwo/uiA-yoi,  Diod.  i!L  31),  >  , 
barbarous  tribe  in  the  souib  of  Aelhlopa,  of  whom 
the  moBt  probable  account  that  aa  be  given  is  that 
they  were  a  race  ot  herdsmen  who  guarded  Iheir 
cattle  by  a  breed  of  fierce  dogi.  PUny  (/i.B.  vi. 
35)  confounds  Ihem  with  the  Cyncce^iaU  or  i>ce  ii 
apea  witii  tiie  hods  of  dogs.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CYNE  (K^>^:  Elh.  Kwnii,  KuViof),  a  city  of 
Lydia,  mentwDed  by  Uecalaena  in  Mb  Atia.  (Sleph. 
B. «.!..)  [G.L.-f 

CYNETlCUtl  UTTUS,  in  GalU*  Narhonensia. 
Fenns  Avitnuc  (v.  G6S — &70)  plaoea  Iha  "  sands  cf 
the  Cynetic  ahora  '  after  the  "  Pyrenaanm  jugum," 
which  ia  about  CoUiour*.  The  Cyneticnm  Utius  i* 
the  coast  of  Gallia  Narlxmeuais  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tteh  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ttt,  near  which  ia  a 
small  place  called  CaniL  This  ia  shown  dearly  by 
the  Ime  of  Avieona,  which  speaks  of  the  Buachinns 
cutting  through  the  aands  of  Ibis  coast.  This 
Boechinus  ■■  the  Bosciuo  of  Slnbo  (p>  183)  and 
Ptolemy  (u.  10),  and  tbe  TeUs  tt  UeU  (il  6),  in 
the  ndimiy  tezti)  bat  Telis  ihoahl  probably  ba 
Tetia.  [G.  L.l 

CYNIA  LACl^S.    [Aetolia,  p.  64,1.3 

CVtiU'l'ULlS    (Kvrw  wdAu,  SlejJi.   U.  t.  v.^ 
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PtoL  It.  5.  §  59;  Eik  KvyoroXSnif),  a  toim  m  the 
Cynopolite  nome  of  the  Heptanomis,  lit  28^  2'  N. 
The  dog-headed  ddty  Anubie  was  here  worshipped. 
(Stmb.  zTiL  p.  8 12.)  It  is  probably  the  Gannm  of  Plin  j 
(JV.  H.r.uy  Cynopolis  is  the  modem  SamaUtu, 
There  was  in  the  Delta  also  a  town  of  this  name, 
and  with  the  same  local  deity.  (Streb.  zrii.  p.  802; 
Phit.  de  It,  €t  Onr.  c.  72.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

CYNOSARGES.  [Athknas,  p.  303,  b.] 
GYNOSCETHALAE(Kvybsic«^aX«f),  the  names 
•f  two  ranges  of  hills,  so  called  fram  their  supposed 
lesemblanoe  to  the  heads  of  dogs.  1.  In  Thessalj, 
/a  little  to  the  swith  of  Scotossa,  in  whose  territoiy 
/  they  were  sitoated.  They  are  described  by  Polybios 
(zviii.  5)  as  ragged,  broken,  and  of  oonsidaable 
height;  and  are  memorable  as  the  scene  of  two  bat- 
tles: one  fought,  m  b.  c  364,  between  the  Thebans 
and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  in  which  Pelopidas  was 
slam ;  and  the  other,  df  still  greater  celebrity, 
ibnght  in  B.  c.  197,  in  which  the  kst  Philip  of 
Macedon  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  Flami- 
sinus.  (Plut  Peiop,  32 ;  Strab.  iz.  p.  441 ;  Polyb. 
ZTiii.  3,  seq.;  Liv.  loudii  6,  seq.;  Plat  Flainm,  8; 
Leake,  NorUnem  Greece^  vol.  ir.  p.  459,  seq.) 

2.  Hills  between  Thebes  and  Thespiae.  (Xen. 
HeU,  T.  4.  §  15,  AgewiL  ii.  22.)  Near  them,  or  on 
them,  was  a  Tillage  of  the  same  name,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  bic^graphers  of  Pindar  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet    (Steph.  B. «.  v,  Jiwhs  Jce^oAal.) 

CYNOSSEMA  (Kvr^  fnii»a,  or  Kvy^inwM), 
that  is,  the  Dog's  Tomb,  a  promontory  on  the  eastern 
coast  dt  the  Thracian  Chersonesns,  near  the  town  of 
Madytus;  it  was  belieTed  to  have  deriyed  its  name 
from  the  fiu!t  that  Hecuba,  who  had  been  meta- 
morphosed into  a  dqg,  was  buried  there.  (Eurip. 
jETec.  1275;  Thu^  yiii.  102;  Strab.  p.  595;  Plin. 
IV.  18 ;  MeU,  iL  2 ;  Or.  Met  ziiL  569.)        [L.  S.] 

CYNOSSE'MA  (K»f^  tniiuL).  "  After  Lory- 
ma,'*  says  Strabo  (p.  656),  "  is  the  Cynos-sema,  and 
the  island  Syme;  then  Cnidus,  Ac."  The  Cynoa- 
aema  is  a  point  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Caria,  opposite 
to  the  ishuid  of  Syme,  and  it  is  now  called  Cttpe 
Volpo.  (Hamilton,  Raearcheaj  ^  vol  ii.  p.  71.) 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  Cynoesema,  but  he  has  a 
eape  Onugnathoe  about  this  part  of  Caria,  which 
may  be  the  same  as  Cynossema.  [Caria,  p.  519.] 
Stephanus  (s:  v,  Km^s  <r9/ua)  gives  an  ethnic  name 
Kwo<r<rrifAaT€ik,  [6.  L.] 

CYN0SU'RA(Kwifcrewpo),ic«Deg*8Tafl.»   1. 
A  promontory  of  Attica.     [BIarathon.] 
jtj/il^       2.  A  promontory  in  the^Mit  of  Salamis,  opposite 
the  isUnd  of  Psyttaleia.    (Herod,  viii.  76.) 

3.  A  quarter  of  Sparta.     [Spabta.] 
CYNTHUS.    [Deloa] 

CYNU'RU  (h  Kvwvpta,  Thuc.  iv.  56,  t.  41 ;  ^ 
Ki/yoi^ioie^,  Pans.  ill.  2.  §  2:  Eih.  KvtfovpioSf  Kv- 
rovpf  vs),  a  district  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, between  the  Aigeia  and  Lacooia,  so  called 
from  the  Cynurians,  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes 
in  the  peninsula.  Herodotus  (viiL  73)  regards  them 
as  Autochthones,  but  at  the  same  time  caBs  them 
lonians.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
they  were  Pelasgians;  but  in  eonsequenoe  of  their 
maritime  position,  they  were  regarded  as  a  difierent 
race  from  the  Arcadian  Pelasgians,  and  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  lonians,  which  was  the  case  with  the 
Pelasgians  dwelling  upon  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  in  the  district  afterwards  called  Achaia.  They 
were  a  semi-barbarous  and  predatory  tribe,  dwelling 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mount  Pamon;  but 
Iheir  exact  boundaries  cannot  be  defined,  as  they  were 
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an)/  a  tribe,  and  never  ibrmed  a  pdlitieal  body.    Ai 

a  l^er  time  they  were  almost  oonfined  to  the  Thyrea- 
tis,  or  district  ol  Thyrea.  (See  bdow.)  Origmally 
they  extended  much  further  south.  Upon  the  cod- 
quest  of  PeloponneBOs  by  the  Ddrians,  Uie  Cjmanua 
were  subdued  by  the  Aigeians,  whose  tenitwy  at 
one  time  extended  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Pdo- 
ponnesQS  down  to  Cape  Malea.  (Herod.  L  82.)  The 
Cynurians  were  now  reduced  to  the  conditioo  of 
Argive  PerioecL  (Herod.  viiL  78.)  They  eootinuedl 
the  subjects  of  Argos  for  some  time;  but  as  Sparta 
rose  in  power,  she  endeavoured  to  incnase  her 
territory  at  the  expense  of  Argos;  and  Cynnria,  but 
more  especially  the  fertile  district  of  the  Thyreads, 
was  a  frequent  subject  of  contention  between  the  two 
states,  and  was  in  possessioD  sometimes  of  the  one, 
and  sometimes  of  the  other  power.  As  early  as  tli^ 
reign  of  Ecfaestratas,  the  son  of  Agis,  wbo  is  placed 
about  B.C.  1000,  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have 
gained  possesnon  of  Cynuria  (Pans.  lii.  2.  §  2),  bat 
they  were  driven  out  of  it  subsequently,  and  it  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  the  Argives  till  about  b.  c 
547,  when  the  celebfated  battle  was  fought  between 
the  300  champions  from  either  nation.  (Herod.  L 
82:  for  details  see  Diet,  of  Biogr,  art  OfftfToefea.) 
But  the  great  victoiy  of  Cleomenes  over  the  Argivea 
near  Tiryus,  shorty  before  the  Penian  wars,  waa 
the  event  which  sec^ired  to  the  Spartans  vndispated 
poBsesskm  of  Cynnria  for  a  loi^  time.  When  the 
Aeginetans  were  expelled  from  their  own  island  by 
the  Athenians,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  (b.  c  431)^  the  Spartans  alkfwed 
them  to  settle  in  the  Thyreatis,  which  at  that  tima 
contained  two  towns,  Thyrea  and  Anthene  or  Athene^ 
both  of  which  were  made  over  to  the  fugitives. 
(Thuc  ii.  27 ;  comp.  v.  41.)  Here  they  maintained 
tiiemselves  tiU  the  8th  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  when  the  Athenians  made  a  descent 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Thyreatis,  where  they  found 
the  Aeginetans  engaged  in  building  a  fortress  upon 
the  sea.  This  was  forthwith  abandoned  by  the 
latter,  who  took  refuge  in  the  upper  dty  (fi  bm 
ir6\ts)  at  the  distance  of  10  stadia  from  the  sea;  but 
the  Athenians  followed  them,  took  Thyrea,  which 
they  destroyed,  and  dragged  away  the  inhabitants 
into  slavery.  (Thuc  iv.  56,  57.)  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  gave  back  the  Thy- 
reatia  to  the  Argives,  and  extended  their  territoiy 
along  the  coast  aa  fiur  as  Glympeis  and  Zarax. 
(MuDso,  Spmria,  vol.  iii.  pt.  L  p.  245;  comp.  Pdybb. 
iv.  36.  §  5,  V.  20.  §  4.)  It  oondnued  to  bdrag  to 
the  Argives  in  the  time  of  Paosanias  (iL  38.  §  5); 
but  even  then  the  ancient  boundary  quanrels  bebreea 
the  Argives  and  Spartans  still  eootinued  (Paus.  vlL 
ILf  1). 

The  Tbtksatib  (evputns%  m  territoiy  of  Thy- 
rea (9vp4a,  also  Oup^),  which  is  the  only  district 
that  can  be  safely  assigned  to  Cynuria,  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  pkdns  in  &e  Pdopoonesus.  It  extends 
about  6  miles  in  length  along  the  coast,  south  of  the 
pass  Amgraea  and  the  mountain  ZdvUaa,  Its 
breadth  is  narrow,  as  the  prelecting  spurs  of  Mount 
Pamon  are  never  more  than  3  miles,  and  sometimes 
only  about  a  mile  from  the  coast  It  is  watered  bj 
two  streams;  one  on  its  northern, and  the  other  on  its 
southern  extremity.  The  former  caUed  Tabus,  or 
Tanaub  (Tdrof ,  Pans.  iL  38.  §  7  ;  Tdyms,  Enrip. 
EUetr.  413),  now  the  river  of  Luht^  rises  in  the 
summits  of  Mt  Pamon  near  St,  Peter ^  and  Calls  into 
the  sea,  at  present  north  of  Attrot,  but  tall  recently 
south  of  the  Utter  pkoe.     It  formed  the  boundary 
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Mween  the  Argoia  ind  Laoonk  in  the  time  cf  Eari- 
pides,  who  aa»rdinglj  reproncnte  (^c.)  it  as  tlie 
htmaduj  between  the  two  states  in  the  heroic  age. 
Hie  straam,  which  waters  the  sontheni  extremity  of 
the  plain,  is  smaller  than  the  Tanos ;  it  also  xises  in 
Ht  Panion,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  St,  Andrew, 
It  is  now  soroetimes  called  the  river  of  Kan%  from 
tme  of  the  smnmits  of  Pamon;  sometimes,  the  river 
of  Sl  Andrew :  it  appears  in  ancient  times  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Charadms,  which  is  described  by 
Statins  (Tkeib,  iv.  46),  as  flowing  in  a  hag  valley 
near  Neris.  Between  these  two  rivers,  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  plain,  is  a  salt  marsh  called  Jfiia- 
td9f  fnmed  by  some  salt-springs  rising  at  the  foot  of 
the  calcaieoos  mountains.  The  bay  between  the 
two  rivers  was  called  the  Thyraatic  gulf  (6  ^tftdnis 
k6Xtos,  Pans.  iL  38.  §  7> 

Besides  Thyrea  and  Anthena  or  Athena,  men- 
tioned  by  Thucydides,  two  other  place  in  the  Thy- 
featis  are  noticed  by  Pansanias  (ii.  38.  §  5,  seq.)^ 
namely,  Kbris  (Nfypis)  and  Eva  (E0a).  Pansanias 
entered  the  Thyrertis  by  the  pass  of  the  Anigraea; 
and  after  ibUowing  the  road  along  the  coast,  turned 
upwards  into  the  interior,  and  came  to  Thyrea  (Urn 
vw  wp^  tV  ^9ip9¥  6vp^  X^'P^  iffTiif)y  where 
he  saw  tiie  sepulchres  of  the  300  Aigive,  and  800 
Spartan  champions.  On  leaving  these,  he  came  first 
to  Anthaia,  next  to  Neris,  and  kstly  to  Eva,  which 
he  describes  as  the  htigest  of  the  three  villages, 
oontaining  a  sanctnaiy  of  Polemocntes,  son  of  Ha- 
chaon,  who  was  honoured  here  as  a  god  or  hero  of 
the  healing  art  Above  these  villages  was  the  range 
of  Mt  Parnon,  where,  not  fiu*  from  the  sonroes  of 
the  Tanaos,  the  boundaries  of  the  Laoedaemontons, 
Argives,  and  Tegeatae  Joined,  and  were  marked  by 
atone  Hermae. 

Neris  is  also  mentioned  by  Statins  (Theb,  iv.  46), 
who  describes  it  as  situated  in  a  long  valley : 

*^  Qnaeqne  pavet  loQga  spomantem  valle  Chara- 
drum 
Neris." 

Eva,  in  the  Thyraatis,  is  probably  also  meant  by 
Stephanus  B.,  though  he  calls  it  a  dtj  of  Arcadia. 

The  identification  of  these  places  has  given  rise  to 
modi  dispute,  and  cannot  be  eatisfiictorily  deter- 
mined; fbr  althouj^  there  are  several  ancient  re- 
mains in  the  Thyreatis,  no  inscriptions  have  been 
Ibond,  containing  the  names  of  phoes,  and  none  of 
the  ruins  are  in  such  positions  as  at  once  to  identify 
them  with  the  ancient  towns.  There  are  two  roads 
in  the  Thyreatis;  one  along  the  coast  leading  from 
the  pass  of  the  Anigrsas,  imd  the  other  across  the 
moontains.  Upon  the  coast-road  we  find  ancient 
remains  at  three  places.  (1.)  Aetroe  is  now  the 
chief  place  in  the  dutrict,  where  persons  land  com- 
ing from  Nauplia  by  sea.  The  present  town,  how- 
ever, Is  of  recent  date,  having  been  built  during  the 
War  of  IndepeiideDoe,and  has  become  of  importance  m 
ooosequsDoe  of  the  second  natiooal  assemUy  of  the 
QteAB  having  met  here  in  1823.  It  is  situated  on 
tiie  aouthem  side  of  a  promontoiy,  which  projects 
aome  distance  into  the  sea,  abent  10  minutes  south 
ef  the  month  of  the  Taans.  Although  the  town  is 
ef  modem  origin,  it  is  supposed  that  the  place  has 
jetained  its  name  from  antiquity,  and  that  it  is 
the  Astrum  f  Airrpor)  of  Ptolemy,  in  whose  list  it 
eocors  as  the  frontier  town  of  Aigofis,  between  the 
Lacedaemonian  Ptowae  and  the  months  of  the  Ina- 
ehas.  (PtoLiiL  16.  $  11.)  On  the  Umd  side  of 
the  promontoiy  towards  the  river,ars  considerable  xe- 
QMins  of  an  ancient  wall,  built  of  laige  nnheini  blocks 
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of  stone,  the  faiterstioes  between  which  are  filled  up 
with  smaller  stones,  like  the  well  known  walls  of 
Tiiyns.  On  the  other  sides  of  the  hill  there  are  no 
traces  of  walls,  nor  are  there  any  other  remains  of  an 
ancient  town.  (2.)  About  half  an  hour  S.  of  Astaros, 
to  the  right  httid  of  the  road,  there  were  formerly 
Hellenic  remains,  which  have  now  entirely  disap- 
peared. (3.)  Further  south,  at  SL  Andrew,  on  the 
coast,  and  immediately  south  of  the  river  of  JTaiit,  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  plam,  are  the  remains  <tf  an 
ancient  town.  The  foundations  of  the  walls,  about 
9  feet  m  breadtii,  may  still  be  traced,  ss  well  as  the 
foundations  of  towers.  Within  the  walls  the  highest 
point,  on  which  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  now  stands, 
was  the  acropolis. 

Upon  the  road  across  the  mountaine  there  are 
likewise  remains  of  three  ancient  places.  (1.)  In 
crossing  Mount  Zdvitea,  we  find  upon  the  descent  on 
the  southern  side  the  ruins  of  a  fortress,  which  com- 
manded the  road  from  the  Axgeia  to.  the  Thyreatis. 
(2.)  Further  on,  at  the  foot  of  ZdvUta,  dose  to  the 
river  Tanns  and  the  monastery  of  X«ihi,  considerable 
remains  of  andent  art  have  been  discovered.  The 
Museum  of  Athens  poesesses  a  fine  Caryatid  figure, 
and  two  striking  bos-reliefo,  brought  from  this  place. 
The  andent  remains  at  Luku  are  far  more  consio 
derable  than  any  other  which  have  been  discovered 
in  the  Thyreatis.  (3.)  From  the  monastery  of 
JaiIm  the  road  goes  towards  Mt.  Pamon,  over  the 
heights  uriuch  extend  between  the  two  riven  of  the 
Thyreatis.  To  the  left  of  this  road  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  fortress,  situated  upon  a  lofty  rock,  and 
known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  HeUenihd, 

The  great  di£Bcul^  is  to  identify  Thyrea  with  any 
of  these  sites.  Leake  and  Boss  suppose  tiiat  the 
wall  at  Aetroe  is  the  one  commenced  by  the  Aegi- 
netans,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war, 
and  which  they  were  prevented  from  finishing  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenians.  They  further  bdieve  that 
the  ruins  at  ImJm  are  those  of  Thyrea;  though,  in- 
stead of  being  only  10  stadia  finomtiie  sea,  as  Thucy- 
dides states,  they  an  more  than  three  times  tboit 
distance.  Gurtius,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that 
the  remains  at  SL  Andrew  represent  Thyrea,  and 
that  Pansanias  came  to  this  point  before  he  turned 
into  the  interior.  He  observes  that  the  vraO  at 
Aetree  belongs  to  a  much  more  andent  period  than 
the  time  of  &  Pdoponnesiaii  war,  and  tnat  the  re- 
mains at  Lnbn  do  not  exhibit  traces  of  a  town,  and 
are  more  characteristic  of  a  Boman  villa  than  of  an 
Hdlenic  dty.  But  to  the  hypothesis  of  Gurtius 
the  words  of  Thucydides  andPansanias  seem  &tal,— 
the  farmer  describing  Thyrea  as  the  upper  dty  at  the 
distance  of  10  stadia  from  the  sea;  and  the  latter,  as 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  countiy.  Supposing 
Lnku  to  represent  Thyrea,  the  ruins  at  SL  Andrew 
moBt  be  those  of  a  dty  not  mentioned  by  any  andent 
writer.  It  is  evident  from  the  route  ii  Pansanias, 
that  they  cannot  represent  dther  Anthena,  Neris,  or 
Eva.  Leake,  indeed,  supposes  them  to  be  those  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  Brasiae  or  Prasiae,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  the  order  of  names  in  Ptdemy;  but 
the  dty  at  SL  Andrew,  being  in  the  pbin  of  the 
Thyreatis,  must  clearly  have  bdonged  to  the  latter 
district;  and  Praaias  ought  probably  to  be  phced 
ftuther  south  at  T)fr6.    [PuIsiax.] 

The  position  of  Thyrea  being  so  mioertam,  it 
would  Im  usdess  to  endeavour  to  fix  the  dte  of  the 
other  andent  phices  in  the  Thyreatis. 

On  the  heights  of  Mt  Pamon,  in  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  andent  I<BCODia,  is  a  district  now 
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nlM^  naiomla,  the  inhabituta  of  which  apenk  a 
peculUr  dialect,  ohich  more  dindf  n«nibl«  the 
andent  Greek  than  any  rf  the  other  duJecto  ipoken 
In  mcdem  Gra«oe.  Their  prinupil  town  ia  Katla- 
mlta.  Their  niine  ia  eridantl;  a  corrnptico  of 
I-acuiiai  hot  Thiench  conjectum  with  Kma  jnba- 
bili^,  that  thej  are  the  dnaendanta  cf  the  ancient 
CfimriaiiB,  and  have  retained  with  the  tenadtj  of 
DBnnlainMra  the  langnage  of  thdr  fbrefathera.  ." 
fiill  account  of  the  Tukonio  dialect  hia  been  gift 
by  ThierBch  (_AbAandlimg.  der  Bagr.  Ahid.  ToL 

tail,  e«q.),  an  abetract  of  which  will  be  fbond  in 
ake's  Pdopotnetiaea  (p.  304,  aeq.). 

(For  tin  acsoont  of  Cjnnria  in  genual  see  LaJce, 
Morta,  ToL  iL  p.  4B9,  leq.,  Ptiofoimtnaaa,  p.  294, 
eeq.;  Boblaye,  RaJiarchet,  p.  6S,  Mq.;  Rob,  Rain 
im  Pdopomut,  p.  15B,  Mq.;  Corliaa,  PeiopmHao4, 
TOl  ii  p.  373,  ieq.) 

CYNU'BIA,  a  district  in  Arcadia  mentiimed  oolj 
tlpon  the  (Komm  of  the  foundation  of  Uegalopolis, 
waa  ritnated  north  of  FhigaUoe  and  Farrhaua.    We 
may  infer  fntn  the  name  that  tfaese  Cynnrians  wi 
the  same  aa  the  Cynniiani  on  the  eaat  coaat,  hot ' 
hare  no  accoont  of  any  hiatencat  Gonn 
tbem.    (Faoa.  TiiLST.  S4;Cnrtiiu, 
ToL  i.  p.  164.) 

CYNUS  (KSni:  EA.  KA'ioi,  Kukuii),  the 
principaJ  ua-port  of  the  Locri  Opunlii,  waa  lituated 
m  a  cape  at  ^e  northern  extremi^  of  the  Opontjiu 
gnlf,  apposite  Aedepsui  in  Enlxiea,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60  Hadia  from  OpoB.  (Str^  ii.  p.  4£Si 
Paoi.  t  1.  §  2.)  LiTy  giwa  an  ineorreot  idea  of 
the  poeition  of  Cynoa,  when  he  dacribea  it  aa 
iitDal«J  on  the  coast,  at  the  diatance  cf  a  mile  tnm 
Opna.  (LiT.  xiriu.  G.)  Cyuos  waa  an  andent  town, 
iieing  mentioned  in  liw  Homrrio  catalogue  (/L  ii. 
S31),  and  reported  lo  haie  bean  the  nudence  of 
Daucalion  and  Fyrrhaj  the  tomb  of  the  latter  waa 
abownlhertL  (Stiah.  ^s.)  Ita  aite  is  marked  hy  a 
tower,  called  Falti^n/iyo,  and  aome  Hellenic  remains, 
abmt  amiie  to  the  aoath  rf  the  Tillage  of  Uvoiitoi 
(Camp.  smb.  t  p.  60,  ii.  p.  446,  ziii.  p.  61 5  i  Hela, 
fi.  3;  PUn.iT.  7.  a.  13]  Ptol.  iii.  IS.  §  10)  Steph. 
B.  I.  0.).  (Leake,  JVbrtWn  GrMca,  toI.  ii.  p.  174, 
aeq.) 

CrON  (Kikf.  Eli.  Kitrtii),  a  city  of  Caria. 
fitepbanos  ((.«.)  dice  the  Carica  (f  Apollonina,  and 
adds  that  it  was  once  called  Canebium,  Cnuner 
(,Ana  Minor,  Tot.  ii.  p.  216)  obaerra  that  thers 
an  autonomoDa  ccdns  of  Cjoi,  with  the  epignpb 
Kb.  Km.  KunwK  [O.L.] 

CYPAERA  {KSmaipa,  Plol.  iii.  13.  B  45),  or 
CYPHARA  (LiT.  uiiL  13),  Es  thcae  names  ap- 
parently indicate  the  aame  place,  waa  a  town  of 
Tiieaealy,  in  the  aonthem  part  of  the  distiict  Thee- 
aaliotis,  near  the  confines  of  Dolofoa. 

CYPAKI'SSLA.  1.  (Kvapmiria,  Strab.  TiiL  pp. 
349,  359;  Steph.  B.  i.  e.;  Lir.iuiL  2|;  plin.  ir. 
6.  B.  7 ;  KvrofiunrAtir,  Horn.  JL  ii.  5S3;  Kuwofia- 
ami,  Paoa.  iv.  36.  §  7 ;  Korifurvia,  PloL  iiL  16. 
§  T;  Knopu-iraf,  Soylaz,  p.  16;  Uela,  iL  3:  Eth. 
Kmofvuait,  Strab.  rtiL  p.  345;  Rina.  i  e.  j  Sto- 
pbaona  alone  has  the  form  Kvropiwsui),  a  town 
oo  the  weateni  cost  irf  Ucssenia,  eimatal  a  Uttle 
M»th  at  the  riTer  Cyparisens,  npon  the  l»y  lo 
which  it  gave  the  name  of  the  Cyparissian  gnlf. 
(Plin.  Mela,  U.  oc.)  Tbia  gnlf  was  72  miln  in 
cJrcnit  accoding  lo  Pliny,  and  was  botmded  by  the 
proDNDloiy  of  Ichlhys  aa  the  north,  and  by  that  of 
CyparisBinm  m  the  aonth.  Cyparisda  waa  the  only 
(own  of  impoitance  npcn  the  western  coast  li  Mn. 


appeare  to  ban  been  inhalnled  from  the  earhest  to 
the  latent  times.  It  waa  beaatifnlly  atnaled  nposi 
the  sides  tf  one  of  the  oSdioots  of  the  range  of 
moontains,  which  nm  along  this  pirt  at  tlie  Uea- 
lenian  ccssL  Upcn  the  narrow  ennimit  of  the  rocks 
now  Dccuped  by  a  GasUe  built  in  the  middle  age^ 
stood  the  anrient  acropolis.  There  is  no  baiWir 
ui«i  the  Meaeenian  cost  nortb  i£  Pykia;  hot  Leaka 
remarks  that  the  roadstead  at  Cypaiissia  lewns  to 
be  the  beat  on  Ihia  part  of  tie  coast ;  and  in  anciimt 
times  the  town  jsobably  poeaeeeed  an  artificial  bar- 
bonr,  since  traces  cf  a  mole  may  sUll  he  acta  npoB 
the  scA-Hhore.  This  waa  probably  cmitnLCtad  en 
the  netoraticD  of  Hessoie  by  Kpamincndas ;  fir  it 
was  necessary  to  pronde  the  ca[atal  of  the  new 
state  with  a  port,  and  no  spot  was  »  Buitkble  tar 
this  object  as  Cyjuissia.  Hence  we  find  "  Ueaena 
and  the  haitwDi  Cypariasia  "  mentjoned  togather  Ij 
Bi^lax  (p.  16).  Pantaniaa  (bund  in  the  town  a 
tem^  cf  Apollo,  and  one  of  Athena  Cypaiissia. 
The  town  oontinaed  to  rain  moo^  down  to  llie  lima 
of  Screra^  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  caBed  Arta-^ 
Ha,  a  name  which  waa  transftned  &cin  the  interiv 
of  the  peninsnla  to  this  place  npcn  the  coat.  It 
confirmed  to  bear  tJiis  name  till  ita  dcstjoctioa  by 
Ibrahim  in  IS25,  and  when  rebuilt  it  resumed  ita 
ancient  nanw  Cyparisaia,  by  which  it  ii  now  called. 
Some  remains  of  andent  walla  may  be  traced  ammd 
the  nudem  casllej  and  beW  the  castle  on  the  skipa 
of  the  bill,  near  the  church  cf  St.  Geo^e,  are  som 
fiagmmts  of  tolnnms.  On  the  acnth  side  cl  the 
town,  cioae  to  the  so-ihore,  a  fine  stream  nuhea 
ont  ik  the  irnk  and  fiawa  into  the  sea  j  and  a  httia 
boTe  is  a  basin  with  a  spring  of  water,  near  which 
te  some  stones  belonging  to  an  ancient  slractnre. 
'his  is  the  andent  fonntain  sacred  to  Diatjsos, 
rhich  Pausaniaa  perceired  neat  the  entrance  of  tba 
ity,  on  the  road  &an  Pyloa. 
Stei^ianna  calls  Cypuiasia  a  dty  rf  Triphylia, 
and  Stiaba  (nlL  p.  349)  also  distjngniahta  betwem 
the  Triphylian  and  UesBeniaa  Cyparisua,  tnt  m 
That  antbarity  we  do  not  know.  (Leake,  Mmta, 
roL  i.  p.  68,  seq.;  Boblaye,  JiecAtrcAa,  &c^  p.  IlSj 
Cmtins,  JUoponneios,  toL  ii,  p.  1B4,  seq.) 


S.  In  Lacraiia.     [Ampim,  Mo.  S.I 
CYPARI'SSrUM.    [Ctpabissu.] 
CYPABI'SSIUS  SINUS,    [CTPaKiMU.I 
CYPAR1SSU&     I.  CKvripann,,,  EA.  Kinrw. 
purmif),  an  ancient  town  id  Phods,  in  tlie  ridnity 
of  Dd[JiL    It  is  mentioned  in  the  Hcsneiia  cata- 
logue {IL  it,  filS)  along  with  Pytho  (Delphi),  aid 
is  deaoibed  by  Dicaearchos  (80)  aa  ntnated  in  the 
interior  of  Phods.     It  is  [Oaoed  by  Stnbo  bdow 
Lyccffda,  which  waa  dtnattd  fd  oneof  the  beo^t' 
of  Paniaaans  (ii.  p.  423),  which  poaiticn  ia  n 
probable  than  the  one  an^ned  to  it  by  P 
who  sappoeaa  Cypaiisans  to  be  the  andent  nam*  ■ 
the  place  afterwards  called  Antkyra  (i.  36.  §  5] 
Cypaiissu  ia  also  mmtioDed  by  StaUns  (Tlet.  n 
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844)  and  Stephanos  («.  v.).  If  we  follow  the 
aathority  of  Strabo  respecting  the  position  of  Cjpa- 
lissus,  ita  aite  is  perhaps  indicated  bj  the  walls  of 
an  Hellenic  town,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the 
monntain,  midway  between  the  Schiste  and  Delphi. 
(Leake,  voL  ii.  p.  579.) 

2.  A  river  of  Messenia.     [CTPARiSfiiA.] 

CYPASIS  (K^oaif),  a  commercial  town  in 
Thrace,  on  the  east  of  the  Hebms,  on  the  Bay  of 
MeUis.  (Scykz,  p.  27 ;  Steph.  Byz.  #.  v.)      [L.  &] 

G YPHANTA  (t&  K^ifKona),  a  town  on  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Laoonia,  belonging  to  the  Elenthero- 
Laoonee.  It  was  in  mins  in  the  time  of  Pansanias, 
bnt  from  the  notice  of  it  in  other  writers,  it  was 
evidently  at  one  period  a  place  of  some  importance. 
(Pans.  iii.  24.  §  2;  Polyb.  iv.  36;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9; 
Ptd.  iii.  16.  §§  10,  22.)  Pansanias  describes  it 
as  sitnated  6  stadia  from  Zaraz,  and  10  stadia  in- 
land ;  and  Ptolemy  speaks  separately  of  the  port- 
town  and  city.  Pausanias  adds  that  Cypbanta 
ooutained  a  temple  of  Asdepins,  called  Stethaeum, 
and  a  fountain  issuing  from  a  rock,  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  a  blow  of  the  lance  of  Atalante. 
The  numbers  in  Pausanias,  however,  cannot  be  cor- 
rect At  the  distance  of  6  stadia  from  Zaraz 
(^HiercJea),  there  is  no  site  for  a  town  or  a  harbour; 
and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that,  on  this  rocky  and 
little-frequented  coast,  there  would  be  two  towns  so 
dose  to  one  another.  Moreover  Pausanias  says  that 
the  distance  from  Prasiae  to  Gyphanta  is  200  stadia; 
whereas  the  real  distance  from  Prasiae  (.Tyro)  to 
Zaraz  {Hiirdha)  is  more  than  300  stadia.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  Ptolemy  places  Gyphanta  consideiBbly 
further  north  than  Zaraz ;  and  it  is  not  till  reaching 
CgparUri  that  there  is  any  place  with  a  harbour 
and  a  fountain.  Accordingly,  we  may  here  place 
Gyphanta,  changing  with  Boblaye  the  very  impro- 
bable  number  in  Pausanias  l|  irov  o-tcmm,  into 
hcarhv  ordSio.  CypcsritH  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
100  stadia  from  Hieraka,  and  200  stadia  from 
Tyro. 

In  his  Morea^  Leake  placed  Gyphanta  at  Cypa- 
risri;  but  in  his  Peloponnesiacaj  he  supposes  its 
site  to  have  been  further  north  at  Lenidhu  If  we 
are  right  in  identifying  Prasiae  with  TyrOy  this 
position  for  Gyphanta  would  be  at  once  inadmissible; 
but  Leake,  we  think  erroneously,  places  Prasiae  also 
further  north,  at  St.  Andrew  in  the  Gynnria.  [Gt- 
H  UKiA ;  Prasiae.]  (Leake,  Morea,  voL  ii.  p.  500, 
seq.,  Pelppormetiaca,  p.  301 ;  Boblaye,  Reckercket, 
p.  101 ;  Gurtius,  Peloponnesos,  voL  iL  p.  305.) 

GYPHARA-    [Gypakra.] 

GYPHUS  (K6ipos:  Eih.  K^muos),  a  town  of 
Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  which  supplied  22  ships 
for  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  placed  by  Strabo  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Olympus.  (Hom.  H.  ii.  748;  Strab.  iz. 
p.  441;  Lycophr.  897.)  According  to  Stephanus 
(«,  V.)  there  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Gyphus, 
one  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  the  other  by  Lyoo- 
phron;  but  in  this  he  appean  to  have  been  mis- 
taken.   (Hemsterh.  ad  Arist.  Pint.  p.  1 16.) 

CYPBUS  (Kthpos:  Etk.  and  Adj.  Ki^pios^  Kv- 
vpuuc6sy  Kwptt6sj  KintplniSy  Cyprius,  Gypriacus: 
Kibru%  an  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
and  Gilicia. 

The  physical  features  and  the  legends  connected 
-with  this  chosen  seat  of  Aphrodite,  have  given  rise 
to  A  multitude  of  names.  1 .  Acamantis  (jAjcctfjuw- 
risy.  2.  Amathuaia  (^'AftoBowria).  3.  Aspelia. 
4.  Golinia.  5.  Gerastis  (KcpcurrUV  6.  Gryptos 
(Kfvwris).    7.  Macaria  {MoKapla).     8.  Meiouis 
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(Wrfioyis).    9.  Ophiusa  (Ophiusia  arva,  Ov.  Mei 
Z.229).     10.  Spheceia  (S^fceta). 

According  to  ancient  admeasurements  the  circuit 
of  this  island  amounted  to  3420  stadia.  (Strab.  ziv. 
p.  682.)  Its  greatest  length  from  W.  to  E.,  between 
Gape  Acamas  and  the  islands  called  the  Keys  of 
Gyprus  (KAcSScf),  was  reckoned  at  1400  stadia. 
(Strab.  L  c. ;  Plin.  v.  35 ;  Agathem.  i.  5.)  The  prin- 
cipal or  SW.  part  of  the  i^and  has  the  form  of  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  and  terminates  with  a  long 
narrow  peninsula,  running  in  a  NE.  direction.  Its 
shape  was  compared  fancifully  by  the  old  writers  to 
a  fleece  (Agathem.  2.  c),  or  to  a  Gallic  shield  (Hy- 
gin.  Fci.  276).  The  surface  of  the  ooonfery  u 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  elevated  range  of  Mt. 
Olympus,  whose  culminating  points  reach  the  height 
of  7000  feet.  The  slopes  descend  both  on  the  N.  aiid 
S.  shores:  on  the  former  side  the  cluun  is  bold  and 
rugged;  (m  the  S.  side  the  scenery  is  still  bolder, 
presenting  a  deeply  serrated  outline  with  thickly 
wooded  steeps,  which  are  broken  by  masses  of  lime- 
stone, or  furrowed  by  deep  picturesque  valleys,  in 
which  grow  the  narcissus,  the  anemone,  and  ranun- 
culus. 

The  mountains  cootiuned  copper  (xoXicb;  K^pcor, 
aes  Gyprium),  the  most  famous  mines  of  which  were 
to  be  found  at  Tamassus,  Amathus,  Soli,  and  Gurion 
(Plin.  zii.  60,  zzziv.  20),  as  well  as  the  nobler 
metals,  gold  and  silver.  The  precious  stones  of 
Gyprus  were  famous  in  antiquity.  They  were:  the 
**  adamas  vergens  in  aerixun  colorem  "  (Plin.  zzzviL 
15), — whether  this  was  the  diamond  seems  doubtful, 
as  it  has  been  thought  that  Pliny  was  unacquainted 
with  the  real  diamond  (Dana,  Mineralogy,  p.  401); 
—  the  ^smaragdos"  (zxzvii.  17),  emerald;  the 
"  chalcosmaragdos  turbida  aereis  venis"  (zzzvii.  19), 
malachite  (?),  fsc  more  probably  red  jasper;  "  pao- 
deros  "  (zzzvii.  22),  opal;  *'  achates  "  (zzzvii.  54), 
agate;  and  asbestos  (Dioscor.  v.  156).  The  land  is 
described  as  flowing  with  wine,  oil  (Strab.  p.  684), 
and  honey  (Plin.  zi.  14);  and  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers  gave  it  the  ejnthet  of  cvc^Stis — tlie  plaything 
{&0vpiui)  of  the  goddess  of  Love.  (Eustath.  ad 
JHonys.  Per.  508.) 

Gyprus  lies  between  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  island  partake  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  both  continents.  A  list  of  the  plants, 
birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fishes,  found  in  Gyprus,  is 
given  in  Walpole  (Turkey  and  Greece^  vol.  i.  p. 253, 
foil.).  The  Ferula  Graeca — or  vd^OriKOy  as  it  is  now 
called,  with  a  slight  alteration  from  the  ancient 
name — is  one  of  the  most  important  plants  of  the 
island  in  respect  to  its  economical  uses.  The  stalks 
furnish  the  poor  Gyprian  with  a  great  part  of  his 
household  furniture;  and  the  pith  is  used  instead  of 
tinder  for  conveying  fire  from  one  place  to  another, 
as  taught  by  PromeUieus  of  old.  (Ae8ch.iVom.  109.) 

The  levd  tracts  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sa- 
kmis  and  Gitium,  the  former  was  watered  by  the 
river  Pediaeus,  and  the  latter  by  the  Tretus;  but,  a^ 
these  streams  are  occasionally  dry,  marshes  have 
in  consequence  been  formed.  Stnttx)  (ziv.  p.  682) 
begins  his  description  of  the  island  with  Gape  Aca- 
mas CAica^ios),  at  the  W.  eztrsmity  of  the  island, 
which  he  describes  as  a  thickly  wooded  headland, 
divided  into  two  summits  rising  towards  the  K. 
(Gomp.  Ptol.  V.  14  §  1;  Plin.  v.  31;  Stadioim.  §§ 
282,  292,  293.)  The  modem  name,  afler  the  cele* 
brated  metropolitan  of  Gyprus,  is  Ilaghioa  Epiphor 
nioSy  which  is  shortened  into  St.  Pifano.  The  nezt 
point,  in  a  S.  direction,  is  Droponon  (Apciroi^oi',  Ptol. 
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T.  14.  §  1 :  TV^pcmo).  Then  the  raidttead  and 
harixmr  of  Papbos  (ni^f ).  The  cape  which  closes 
the  baj  of  Bajfo  to  the  W.  is  the  Zephjriam  Pro- 
moDtorinm  (Zc^u>y,  PtoL  r.  14.  §  1 ;  Zt^vpm 
iicpa,  Strab.  p.  683).  To  the  S.  is  another  head- 
hind,  Aninoe  ('AfM'Wiy),  followed  hj  Phniriiim 
(♦potior,  PtoL  T.  14.  §  1 :  Ct^  Bkmeo),  At  a 
little  distance  fiirther  inhmd  was  Hierooepia  O«po- 
inrria,  Stnb.  p.  684).  Then  follow  Pahepaphos 
(TlttAmwaipos:  Kukia  or  K<mMia)^  Boosnn  (Bo^- 
ovpa:  BiMmr\  Treta  (T^a:  Tera)^  and  Goriom 
(Ko^ioy)  with  a  port  built  \rj  the  Argires.  Near 
this  was  the  point  of  Curias  (Yiovpiasi  Capo  ddle 
GaUe),  at  a  little  distance  fnm  which  are  some  salt 
nanihei  whidi  receive  an  arm  of  the  river  Lycos 
(AiWof,  Ptd.  T.  14.  §  2).  Amathns  ('AftaAnnz 
Old  LmoMot)^  which  next  followed,  was  a  Phoenician 
oolooj.  Be^txid  was  the  little  town  of  Pabea  (Tiir- 
AoM,  Strab.  p.  683)|  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
f  shaped  Uke  a  breast  (fia4rro«i5<>),  Olympos  (*'OAi^ 
wot :  MonU  Sia,  Crooe).  Gitinm  \iurtw)  was  a 
large  town  with  a  harbour  that  ooold  be  cloeed;  to 
the  W.of  it  was  the  little  riverTetios  (T^ios,  PtoL 
T.  14.  §  2:  Tetit)f  and  to  the  K  the  promontoiy 
Dades  (A^Scs,  PtoL  I  c, :  KUt).  A  nigged  line  of 
coast  foUxms  for  several  miles  along  a  baj  which  lies 
between  this  headland  and  that  of  Thrani  (Bp6poi: 
POa).  Above  PtodaUom  (nifMAioy:  Capo  deOa 
Greffa)f  the  next  point  on  the  £.  coast,  rose  a  hill 
with  a  temple  consecrated  to  Aphrodite.  The  har- 
bonr  Lencolla  (A«^XAa:  Porta  Anio  dia  e  Im- 
cola).  Ammochostos  {'AfifA^x^^oSf  PtoL  t.  14. 
1 3;  Stadkum.  §  287),  near  the  river  Pediaeos  (Ile- 
ouMs)f  a  name  which  has  been  transmitted  bj  cor- 
mption  to  the  Venetian  Famaaottg.  Farther  N. 
was  Salamis  (SoAo^f),  Xiaea  ('EAo/o,  PtoL  le.: 
Chaiul»-hemau)f  Urania  (p^powl'ns  w49oy  I8pi?f, 
Nonn.  Dionjfa.  ziiL  450),  Carpasia  (Kopwoo'ta),  and 
the  promontory  called  Dinaretnm,  with  the  islands 
called  the  Keys  of  Cypnis  (al  KX«<8«f).  The  iron- 
boond  shore  to  the  NE.  was  called  the  shore  of  the 
Greeks  (*Ax«£r  Airr^ :  JoItMisa),  from  the  stoiy 
that  Teaoer  and  his  ooknusts  had  landed  here. 
(Strab.  p.  682.)  On  this  coast,  70  stadia  from  Sa- 
lamis, was  Aphrodiflium  ('A^poSiirioy,  Ptd.  t.  14. 
§  4;  Stnb.  p.  682),  Macaria  (Mwropio,  PtoLXc), 
Cerynia  (Kcpdrtia),  and  Lapethns  (Admfios:  La- 
pitko  or  Zopto).  Gape  Grommyon  (Kpo/nftdm^ 
ducpa)  was  the  most  N.  point  of  the  island ;  near  this 
were  the  towns  of  Cerbia  {Ktp^ela)  and  Soli  (XSkot). 
The  prcmiontoiy  of  CaUinosa  (KoAAfvowra)  com- 
pletes the  drcttit  of  the  island.  In  the  interior  were 
the  towns  of  Aepeia  (Aivcia),  Limenia  (A^c^fa), 
Tamassos  (Tafiaff<r6s)f  Tremithos  (TptfuBovs)^ 
Lenooeia  (AfvKMrfa),  Ghytms  (X&rpos^  and  Ma- 
rium  (MdfMOp).  An  account  of  these  phu»s  will  be 
found  under  their  several  heads:  most  of  the  towns 
have  now  disappeared. 

Gyprus  seems  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians at  a  very  early  period,  and  if  we  may  tmst  the 
Syrian  annals  consulteid  by  the  historian  Menander 
(Joseph.  Ant.  viiL  6.  §  3,  o.  Apion.  1.  18;  oomp. 
Viig.  Aen,  1,  643),  was  subject  to  the  Syrians,  even 
in  &e  time  of  Solomon.  We  do  not  know  the  dates 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  cities  in  this  island ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  later 
than  this  period,  and  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  soil  and  trade  of  Gyprus  passed  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians to  the  Greeks.  Under  Amasis  the  island 
became  subject  to  the  Aegyptian  throne  (Herod.  iL 
182);  he  probably  sent   over  African  colonists. 


(Comp.  Herod.  vU.  90.)  On  tfaeinvaiAn  of  Acgypl 
by  Gambysses  Gypras  smnrendered  to  the  PenianSy 
and  furnished  a  squadron  for  the  expedition.  (Herod. 
iiL  19.)  It  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  was  with  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  the 
fifth  satrapy  in  the  arrangement  made'  by  Dareiua 
(Herod.  iiL  91.)  During  the  Ionian  revolt  the 
whole  island,  except  Amathns,  threw  off  the  Persian 
yoke.  The  Gyprians  were  attacked  by  die  Pendana 
by  land  and  sea,  and  after  vaiymg  succeas,  were  de- 
feated, and  their  leader  Onesilus  shun.  After  thia 
the  island  was  again  subject  to  Dareius  (Herod,  t. 
104 — 116),  and  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  fnr- 
mshed  150  ships.  (Herod.  viL  90.)  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persians  at  Salamis,  a  Grecian  fleet 
was  despatched  to  Gyprus  and  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  it  (Thuc  L  94.)  The  Atheniana  sent 
out  another  expedition  against  it,  but  in  oomeqiMnce 
of  a  plague  and  the  death  of  Gimon,  the  attempt  was 
relinquished.  (Thuc  i.  112.)  The  brilliant  pe- 
riod of  its  history  beloQgs  to  the  times  of  Evagoraa, 
king  of  Salamis,  when  Hellenic  customa  and  dvili- 
zation  received  a  new  impulse.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Nicodes  ;  another  Evagoras,  eon  of  Ni- 
codes,  was  joined  with  Phodon,  to  recover  Gyprus 
for  the  king  of  Persia,  finxn  whom  it  had  rei^hed. 
(Diod.  xvi.  42, 46.)  Gypnis  again  became  a  tributaiy 
to  the  Persians,  and  remained  such  till  the  battle  of 
Issns,  when  the  several  states  declared  fat  Alex- 
ander, and  joined  the  Macedonian  fleet  with  120 
ships  at  the  rnegd  of  1^.  (Anian.  iL  SO.)  Thej 
were  afterwards  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  Pelopon- 
nesus with  100  ships  along  with  the  Phoeniciana. 
(Arrian.  iiL  6.)  When  the  empire  of  Alexander  was 
broken  up,  Gyprus  fell  with  Aegypt  to  the  lot  of  Pto- 
lemy. I>emetrius  invaded  the  ishmd  with  a  power- 
ful fleet  and  army,  defeated  Ptolemy's  brother 
Menelaus,  and  shut  him  up  in  Salamis,  which  he 
besieged  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  hastened  to 
his  relief  with  140  ships;  and  after  a  sea-fight — 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  andent  history,  b.  a 
306, — the  whole  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  De- 
metrius. (Died.  XX.  47 — 63;  Plut.  Demetr.  \h-^ 
18;  Pdyaen.  iv.  7.  §  7;  Justin,  xv.  2.)  In  s.  a 
295,  Ptolemy  recovered  the  ishmd,  and  it  became 
from  this  time  an  int^ral  portion  oif  the  Aegyptian 
monarchy.  (Plut  D^netr,  35, 38.)  It  fixmed  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  Alexandrian  diadem;  the 
tunber  of  Olympus  was  used  for  the  navy  of  Aegypt, 
and  its  metallic  and  other  riches  contributed  to  the 
revenue.  Independently  of  its  importance  as  a  mi« 
litary  podtion,  the  Ptdemies  had  a  peraonal  interest 
in  securing  it  as  a  place  of  refoge  for  themsdves  or 
their  treasures,  in  case  of  invasicn  or  intonal  revo- 
lutions. Under  the  Lagid  dynasty,  the  goremment 
of  the  island  was  committed  to  some  one  bdonging 
to  the  highest  class  of  the  Alexandrian  ooort,  called 
the  *'  kinsmen  of  the  king."  This  viceroy  had  fnll 
powers,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  inscriptions  in 
which  he  is  entitled  arparjiyhs  iral  ra^opx^v  "^ 
ipXi^p^  ^  Karii  r^y  vjjvw,  Ptolemy  Phikddphns 
founded  the  Gyprian  dties  which  bore  the  name  of 
his  wife  —  Axdnog.  On  the  decline  and  fidl  of 
Aegypt,  Gyprus  with  Gyrenaica  was  the  only  foreign 
possesdon  remaining  to  the  crown.  Pdycrates,  an 
Aigive,  about  b.  g.  217,  was  governor  of  Gyprus,  and 
secured,  by  his  fdthfhlness  and  integrity,  tiie  island 
for  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  the  infent  son  aiid  snceesaor 
of  Philopator.  On  the  dividon  of  the  nxmarchj 
between  the  brothers  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Eoer- 
getes,  Euergetes,  in  contravention  of  the  amngemcxift 
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ma  uxloaft  to  take  Gjprns  to  his  share.  In  B.  c.  I 
154,  Energetes  went  to  Rome,  to  seek  asrastanoe 
from  the  senate.  Five  legates,  bat  no  Roman  army, 
were  despatched  to  aid  him  ;  bat  Philometor,  anti- 
cipating him,  had  already  occnpied  Gypros  with  a 
large  fyece^  so  that  when  his  brother  landed  at  the 
he^  of  his  meroenary  troops,  he  was  soon  defeated 
«ad  shat  np  in  Lapethus,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  on  condition  that  he  shoald  content 
himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Gyrene.  The  Romans 
did  not  again  interfere  to  disturb  the  arrangement 
thns  concluded.  Daring  the  dissensions  of  the  bro- 
thers, Demetrins  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  had  endea- 
voured to  make  himself  master  of  Gyprns,  bnt  un- 
successfully. On  the  aoeessioa  of  Ptolemy  Lathyms 
to  the  throne  of  Aegypt,  his  younger  brother,  Ptolemy 
Alexander,  went  to  Gyprus.  Afterwards,  when  \^ 
the  intrigues  of  Gleopatra,  the  queen-mother,  Alex, 
ander  b^mme  king  of  Aegypt,  Lathyms  retired  to 
Cyprus,  and  held  it  as  an  independent  kingdom  for 
the  18  years  during  which  Gleopatra  and  Alexander 
reigned  in  Aegypt,  b.  o.  107 — 89.  When  Lathyms 
was  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians  to  Aegypt,  Alex- 
ander, his  brother,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  master  of 
Cyprus,  invaded  Uie  island;  but  was  defeated  in  a 
naval  action  by  Ghaereas,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 
While  Ptolemy  Auletes  occupied  the  throne  of 
Aegypt,  another  Ptolemy,  a  younger  brother,  was 
king  of  Cyprus.  This  prince  had  obtained  from  the 
Boinan  people  the  compUmentaiy  title  of  their  fnend. 
(Gie.  pro  SuL  26;  SchoL  Bob.  p.  301,  ed.  OreU.) 
On  the  pretence  that  he  had  abetted  the  pirates 
(Schol.  Bob.  L  c),  be  was  commanded  to  descend 
from  the  throne.  In  b.  c.  58,  Glodios,  who  had  a 
penonal  enmity  agamst  the  king  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii. 
S8;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviil  80),  proposed  to  deprive 
hfan  of  his  kingdom,  and  confiscate  his  lai^e  trea- 
sures to  the  service  of  the  state.  A  ^  rogation"  was 
brought  forwaid  by  the  tribune,  that  Gato  should  be 
appointed  to  cany  into  execution  this  act  of  fright- 
Ibl  injustice.  Gato  accepted  this  disgraceful  com- 
oussion;  but  half  ashamed  of  the  transaction,  de- 
apatched  a  friend  from  Rhodes  to  deliver  the  decree, 
and  to  hold  out  to  the  injured  king  the  promise  of 
an  booourable  compensation  in  the  priesthood  of  the 
Paphian  Aphrodite.  Ptolemy  preferred  to  submit  to 
a  voluntary  death.  (Plut  Cat.  Mm,  34,  39.)  Gy- 
prus became  a  Roman  province,  and  the  fiital  trea- 
BorBB  amassed  by  the  king,  were  poured  mto  the 
ooflers  of  the  state.  (Pat  Veil.  ii.  45.)  The  island 
^vas annexed  to  Gilicia  (Gic  ad  Fam,  i.  7 ;  ad  Att. 
"Vi.  2X  but  had  a  quaestor  of  its  own  (ad  Fam.  xili. 
48),  and  its  own  courts  for  the  administration  of 
justice  (ad  AU.  r.  81).  In  b.  o.  47,  it  was  ^ven 
by  Gaesar  to  ArainoS  and  Ptolemy,  the  sister  and 
brother  of  Glec^tra.  (Dion  Cass.  xliL  95.)  M. 
Antonius  afterwards  presented  it  to  the  children  of 
Cleopatra.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32,  41 ;  comp.  Strab. 
p.  685.)  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  at  the  division 
of  the  proivinoes  between  the  emperor  and  the  senate, 
B.  o.  27,  it  was  made  an  imperial  province.  (Dion 
Cass.  liiL  12.)  In  b.  o.  22,  it  was  eiven  up  to  the 
flcoate  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  4),  and  was  from  that  time 
governed  1^  propraet<RV,  with  the  title  of  Proconsul, 
with  a  **  legatus  "  and  a  **  quaestor.'*  (Marqoardt, 
£eeker*9  bSm.  Altrol.  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  172 ;  OreU.  Inter. 
3102.)  The  proconsul  resided  at  Paphos.  (Act 
Apott.  xiiL  6, 7.)  From  the  nanative  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (xiii.  4 — 12),  it  would  seem  that  a 
eonnderBble  part  of  the  population  was  of  Jewish 
•xtraction^  and  in  the  frtal  insurrection  during  the 
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reign  of  Hadrian,  they  ars  said  to  have  massacred 
240,000  of  the  Grecian  inhabitants,  and  obtained 
temporary  possession  of  the  island.  (Ifibnan,  Hist. 
qfJew8j  vol.  iii.  p.  1 12.)  Under  the  Byzantine  em- 
perora  it  was  governed  by  a  "  Gonsularis,"  and  the 
capital  was  transferred  fhim  Paphos  to  Salamis  or 
Gonstantia  (Hierocl.).  In  a.  d.  648,  Moawiyah, 
the  general  of  Othman,  invaded  the  island,  which 
capitulated,  the  Saracen  general  agreeing  to  share 
the  revenues  with  the  Greek  emperor.  In  a.  d. 
803 — 806,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Uamn  el  Rashid, 
but  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  empire  by  the 
conquests  of  Nicephorus  II.  Isaac  Angelas  lost  the 
island  where  Alexis  Gommenus  had  made  himself 
independent;  but  was  deprived  of  his  conquest  by 
Richard  Goeur  de  Lion,  A.  d.  1191,  who  ceded  it  to 
the  Templars,  bnt  afterwards  resumed  the  sove- 
reignty, kdA  in  a.  d.  1 192,  gave  it  to  King  Guido  of 
Jerusalem.  Gyprus  was  never  agun  united  to  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

Gyprus,  lying  in  that  sea  which  was  the  extreme 
nurse  of  the  Grecian  race,  never  developed  the  nobler 
features  of  HeUenic  culture  and  civilization.  The 
oriental  character  entirely  predominated ;  the  worship 
had  bnt  little  connection  with  the  grsoefol  anthropo- 
morphism of  Hellas,  but  was  rather  a  deificati<m  of 
the  generative  powera  of  nature  as  common  to  the 
Phoenicians,  mixed  up  with  orgiastic  rites  fn»n 
Phiygia.  The  goddess,  who  was  evidentiy  the  same 
as  the  Semitic  Astarte,  was  worshipped  under  the 
ferm  of  a  mde  conical  stone.  (Tac  HitU  ii  3.)  The 
exuberance  of  natare  served  to  stifle  every  higher 
feeling  in  sensual  enjoyment  (Gomp.  Athen.  vi.  p. 
257,  xii.  p.  516.)  A  description  of  the  constitution 
was  given  in  the  lost  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  Po- 
lities, and  Theophnistus  had  composed  a  treatise 
upon  the  same  subject  (Suid. «.  v.  Tidpa.)  That 
such  men  shoald  have  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  investigate  this  matter  shows  that  it  possessed 
considerable  interest;  ss  fiur  as  the  scanty  notices 
that  have  come  down  go,  it  appean  to  have  been 
governed  by  petty  princes  of  an  oriental  character. 
(Gomp.  Herod,  vii.  90.)  For  coins  of  Gypms,  see 
Eckhel,  voL  iii.  p.  84;  H.  P.  Borrell,  Noike  sar 
qtielq.  Med.  gr.  det  Bais  de  Ckypre.  Paris,  1836; 
Meursius,  Crtta^  CjfprtUj  &c.,  Amst  1 675 ;  I^Anville, 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  dm  Inter,  vol.  xxxii.  p  548 ;  Mariti, 
Viaggif  vol.  i.;  Von  Hammer,  Topogr.  Anaicht.  oat 
der  LewmU;  Tamer*s  Levant ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  40,  528; 
Engel,  Kypree;  Ross,  Reiaen  nock  Koe^  HaHkar- 
natcotf  Ehodotf  und  der  IneelnCypem,  Halle,  1852 ; 
Luynes,  Numumaiigm  et  Inecriptiont  Cgpriotety 
Paris,  1852.  ^  [E.  B.  J.] 

GYTSELA  (KiH^^a),  a  town  on  Uie  nver 
Hebrus  in  Thrace,  which  was  once  an  important 
pUce  on  the  via  Egnatia.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
modem  Ipsala.  or  Chapeglair,  near  Keehan.  (Strab. 
pp.  322, 329;  Ptol.iiL  11.  §  13;  Steph.  Byz.  s.tF.; 
Ann.  Gomn.  vil.  p.  204  ;  Liv.  xxxi.  16,  xxxviii. 
40, 41 ;  MeU,  ii.  2 ;  Plin.  iv.  1 8.)  [L.  S.] 

GY'PSELA  (Kiilftka:  Eth.  Ki^cAirof),  a  fortress 
in  the  district  of  Parrhasia  in  Arcadia,  which  was  oc- 
cupied and  fortified  by  the  Mantineians  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Lacedaemonian 
district  Sdritis.  (Thuc.  v.  33.)  Kiepert,  in  his 
map,  identifies  Gypsela  with  Basilis,  since  the  latter 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Gypselus:  the  only 
objection  to  this  conjecture  is  the  diutanoe  of  Gypsela 
from  the  district  Soritis.     [Basius.] 

GTPTA'S14  (Kinmurfa),  a  place  on  the  coast 
of  Asm  Minor  (PtoL  v.  4),  apparentiy  the  same 
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which  the  Table  places  7  miles  from  Sinope  od  t)ie 
road  to  Amunu,  mider  the  name  of  Cloptasa.  Ha- 
milton (^ResearcheSf  fe.  vol  i.  p.  .'306)  snpposes  that 
it  maj  be  a  place  on  the  coast  now  called  Chobari' 
lar.  [G.  L.] 

CYRA  [Cyrebchata]. 

CYRAUNIS.     [Cbrcina,] 

CYRBE  (KJp«i}:  Eth.  Kup^oTof),  a  city  of  Pam- 
phytiaf  mentioned  by  Hecataeua  in  hia^dna.  (Steph. 
B.  *.  V.)  [G.  L.] 

CYRENAEI.     [Cykewaica.] 

CYKENA'ICA  (^  Kvpfiyalri  x^^  Herod,  i?. 
199 ;  h  Kvpritfala^  Strab.  zvii.  p.  837 ;  V  Kv/nj- 
vautil  hrapxioy  PtoL  iv.  4;  Cyrenalca  Provinda, 
Gyrenaxca  Africa,  and  Cyrenaica  simply,  Mela,  i. 
fi.  §  1 ;  Plin.  V.  6,  &c.;  Adj.  KvpqroiicSs,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  philosophic  sect  foonded  by 
Aristippus,  ri  KufrtiyaXidi  ^Xoao^fo,  Strab.  zvii. 
p.  837;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  85;  Kvfnivcuos,  Cyienalcns, 
Cyreuaens,  Cyrenensis),  a  district,  and,  under  the 
Romans,  a  proviRoe  of  N.  Africa,  also  called,  from  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  Pemtapous  (neyrdS«-oAif , 
PtoL;  Agathem.  iL  5),  Pbhtapous  Libtak 
(n*vrdwo\tt  Aitf^f,  Joseph,  vii.  38;  Sezt  Rof. 
13),  and  PxHTAPOUTAifA  Rboio  (Plin.  I.  c.}.* 
The  former  name  was  derived  from  CrRBins,  Uie 
capital  of  the  district;  and  the  latter  from  its  five 
chief  cities,  namely,  Cybenb,  Babca,  Teucheisa 
(aft  Arsinoe),  Hbbperidbs  (aft.  Berenice),  and 
Apollonia,  which  was  at  first  the  port  of  Gyrene. 
The  names  may,  however,  be  distingnished  from  one 
another;  Cjrrenaica  denoting  the  whole  district  or 
province  ui  its  widest  sense,  and  Pentapolis  being  a 
collective  name  for  the  five  cities  with  their  respec- 
tive territories. 

In  its  widest  sense  the  term  includes  the  whole 
of  the  ooontiy  which  was  subject  to  Gyrene,  when 
that  city  was  most  flourishing,  from  the  borders  of 
Carthage  on  the  W.  to  those  of  Egypt  on  the  £. 
On  both  sides,  as  was  natural  from  the  character  of 
the  intervening  deserts,  the  boundaries  varied.  On 
the  E.  they  seem  never  to  have  been  perfectly  de- 
fined, being  placed  at  the  GnEitaoirEsus  Magna 
{Ras-et^Tin)f  or  at  the  Gatabathmus  Majob 
{Maraa  SoUom  or  Ahabet  et  Kebira,  the  present 
boundary  of  Tripoli  and  Egypt),  according  as 
Mabmarica  was  included  in  Gyrenaica  or  not  On 
the  W.  the  boundazy  was  fixed,  after  long  dis- 
putes, at  the  bottom  k  the  Great  Syrtis.  [Arab 
PiiiLAENORUX.]  On  the  S.  the  nominal  limits  of 
the  country  reached  as  far  as  the  oasis  of  Phaza- 
KiA  (Feason).  (Scylax,  p.  45;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  838; 
Stadiam.  p.  451 ;  Sail.  Jug.  19  ;  Mela,  Plin. 
IL  cc).  On  the  N.  the  shore  was  washed  by  that  part 
of  the  Mediterranean  which  was  called  the  Libyan 
Sea  (LiBTCUM  Marb),  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Greater  Syrtis. 

But  the  district  actually  occuped  by  the  Greek 
colonists  comprised  only  the  table  land,  known  as 
tlio  plateau  of  Barca,  with  the  subjacent  coast  It 
may  be  considered  as  beginning  at  the  N.  limit  of 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis  at  Borbum 
pB.  (Rat  TegonaSj  S.  of  Ben'Ghtm)^  between 
which  and  the  Ghersonesus  Magna  the  country  pro- 
jects into  the  Mediterranean  in  the  form  of  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  whose  chord  is  above  150  miles 


*  It  b  also  called  "  Libya  about  Gyrene"  (Dion 
Gass.  liiL  12,  K^tfirri  re  fitrci  Ai€6r}s  Tfjs  x«pi 
Kupiivriv;  Act.  Apost.  ii.  10,  rd  ti4pri  rrfs  Ai€u7is 
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long,  and  its  arc  above  200,  lying  directly  opposite 
to  the  Peloponnesus,  at  the  distance  of  about  200 
miles. 

From  its  position,  fonnatioo,  climate,  and  soil, 
this  region  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  delightful  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.     Its  centre  isLoccupied  bj 
a  moderately  elevated  table-land,  whose  edge  nina 
parallel  to  the  coast,  to  which  it  smks  down  In  a 
succession  of  tannces,  clothed  with  vendnre,  inter- 
sected by  monntam  streams  running  through  ravinea 
filled  with  the  richest  v^etation,  well  watered  by 
frequent  rains,  exposed  to  the  cool  sea-breezes  from 
the  N.,  and  sheltered  by  the  mass  of  the  mountain 
from  the  sands  and  hot  winds  of  the  Saiara,    The 
various   terraces  rajoyed  a  great  diversity  of  cli- 
mates, and    produced  a  corresponding   variety  of 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  firuits,  and  the  saocesaive 
harvests,  at  the  difierent  elevations,  lasted  for  eight 
months  out  of  the  twelve.    (Herod,  iv.  198,  199; 
Diod.iiL  50;  Arrian.  Jnd.  43;  Eustath.  ad  Mm. 
Perieg.  312.)    The  table  Und  extends  some  70 
or  80  miles  in  breadth  between  the  Sakara  and  the 
coast,  but  it  is  only  on  its  N.  and  NW.  alopea  that 
it  enjoys  the  physiaU  advantages  now  described,  and 
on  account  of  which  it  is  oiled  to  this  day  Jebd 
Ahdar — i.  e.  the  Grten  MomUam.    Among  its 
products  are  enumerated  com,  oil,  wine,  all  ianiM  of 
fruits,  especially  dates,  figs,  and  almonda  (ScyL 
p.  46  ;   Diod.  iiL  49  ;   Plin.  xiil.  4.  s.  9,  zvu.  30. 
§  4;  Synes.  Epitt.  133,  147);  cucumbers  (Plin.xz. 
1.  s.  3),  trufiles  (juav,  Ath.  ii.  p.  62;  Plin.  xix.  3. 
s.  12);   cabbage  (Ath.  L  p.  27,  iii.  p.  100),  bos 
(Theophr.  Hist,  PianL  iiL  15),  saffim  (Ath.  zv. 
p.  682;  Plin.  xxi.^6.  s.  17;   Synes.  EpigL  133), 
flowers  from  which  exquisite  perfumes  were  extracted 
(Theophr.  H.  P.  vi.  6;  Ath.  zv.  p.  689;  Plin.  xxi  , 
4.  s.  10) ;  and  a  very  rare  plant,  for  which  the  f 
country  was  especially  celebrated,  namely,  SUpkimmj  > 
or  Uuerpitium,  the  pknt  which  produced  tlw  gum  I 
resin,  called  later  (owbs  Kt^voZos),  which  was  in 
the  highest  esteem  among  the  ancient  physicians ' 
(Herod,  iv.  169;  Dioscor.  iii.  84;  Theophr.  H.  P,  vL 
3;  Arrian.  Anab. iii.  28;  Strab.  iL  p.  131 ;  Plin.  ix. 
3.  8. 15,  xix.  3.  s.  1,  xxiL  23;  Plaut  Rvd.  iiL  2. 
16  ;   Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.   VeL  voL  iv.  p.  119; 
Mionnet,  JJetor.  de  Med,  voL  vi.  pp.  373,  iblL:  the  \ 
plant,  which  had  already  become  scarce  in  the  time  \ 
of  the  Romans,  is  now  found  in  abundance:  Delia   { 
Gella,    Viaggio  da  Tripoli^  &c;   Pacho,    Voffoge 
dant  la  Marmarique,  &c.,  p.  250).     The  di^xict 
was  also  famous  for  its  honey  (Synes.  EpitL  147); 
its  horses,  large  studs  of  which  were  kept  at  Gyrene 
and  at  Barca  (Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  2;  Ath.  iii.  p.  100; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  213;  Synes.  EpitL  40;  Diod.  xviL 
49;  Strab.  xviL  p.  837;  Steph.  B.  p.  155),  and  its 
ostriches   (Synes.  Epitt,  133).    As  some   check 
upon  all  these  advantages,  the  country  was  terribly 
subject  to  the  annual  ravages  of  locusts  (Plin.  zL 
29.  s.  35;  Liv.  Epit  Ix.;  JuL  Obseq.  90;  Oraa.  v. 
11 ;  Synes.  EpitL  58);  and  the  great  abundance  of 
natund  gifts  disposed  the  inhabitants  to  luxury. 

The  native  Libyan  tribes,  who  are  mentioDed  aa 
inhabiting  the  country  in  the  earliest  known  times, 
were  the  Auschisab  oq  the  W.,  the  Asbtstab  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Giuoammab  oq  the  £.;  but  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  these  peoples  had  already  been 
driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Greek  settters ;  and, 
during  the  whq|e  period  of  ancient  hiatoiy,  Cyr»> 
naica  is  essentially  a  part  of  the  Hellonio  world. 
(A  few  other  tribes  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  iv.  4. 
8.  10.)    The  first  Greek  settlement,  of  which  we 
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have  any  dear  acootuit,  was  effected  bj  Battus 
(^DicL  of  Biog.  #.  r.),  who  led  a  colony  from  the 
island  of  Thera,  and  first  established  himself  on  the 
island  of  Platea  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  district, 
and  afterwards  bnilt  Cyrenb  (b.c.  631).  The 
dynasty,  which  he  there  foonded,  governed  the 
oonntiy  daring  8  reigns,  thoagh  with  comparatively 
little  power  over  some  of  the  other  Greek  cities.  Ctf 
these  the  earliest  were  Tkuchsira  and  Hesperides, 
then  Barca,  a  colony  from  Cyrene;  and  these,  with 
Gyrene  itself  and  its  port  Atollonia,  formed  the 
original  Lybian  Pentapolis.  The  comparative  inde- 
pendence of  Barca,  and  the  injuiy  inflicted  on  the 
coontry  by  the  Persian  invasion  nnder  Cambyses, 
diminished  the  power  of  the  later  kings  of  Cyrene, 
and  at  last  the  dynasty  was  overthrown,  and  a  re- 
pnblic  established  aboat  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury  B.G.  [Otrene].  When  Alexander  invaded 
Egypt  the  Cyrenaeans  made  an  alliance  with  him 
(Died.  xvii.  49 ;  Cnrt.  iv.  7).  The  country  was  made 
robject  to  Egjqpt  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagos,  b.  c. 
321.  (Diod.  xviii.  19—21,  xx.  40;  Justin,  xiii.  6.) 
It  appears  to  have  floarished  nnder  the  Ptolemies, 
who  pnrsaed  their  nsoal  policy  of  raising  new  cities 
at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  ones,  or  restoring  the 
latter  nnder  new  names.  Thus  Hesperides  became 
Berenice,  Tencheira  was  called  Arsinoe,  Barca  was  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  its  port  which  was  raised  into  a 
ci^  under  the  name  of  Ptolemab,  and  Cyrene  began 
to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  &voars  coofened 
upon  its  port  Apollonia.  After  these  changes,  the 
term  Pentapolis,  which  became  the  common  name 
of  the  country,  refers  to  the  five  cities  of  Cyrene, 
Apollonia,  PtolemaTs,  Anunog,  and  Berenice.  The 
last  king  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty,  Apion,  an  illegi- 
timate son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  (on  whose  death  in 
II.  c.  1 17,  he  had  obtained  the  government),  left  the 
country  to  the  Romans  by  his  testament^  in  the 
year  b.  c.  95,  according  to  Livy,  though  Appian 
gives  a  later  date,  apparently  through  a  concision 
with  the  time  of  its  erection  into  a  Roman  province. 
(Lit.  Epit  Ixx.;  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  Ill,  MUhr,  121 ; 
Justin,  xxxix.  5 ;  Eutrop.  vi.  1 1 ;  Sext.  Ruf.  13.)  At 
first  the  Romans  granted  the  cities  their  freedom,  and 
bestowed  upon  them  the  former  royal  domain,  only 
eoEacting  a  tribute  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  19);  but 
quarrels  soon  broke  out  between  the  di£ferent  states; 
imd,  after  Lucullus  had  made,  by  order  of  Sulla,  a 
▼ain  attempt,  real  or  affected,  to  reconcOe  them 
(Plut.  LuculL  2;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  §  2),  the 
Romans  applied  their  usual  last  remedy,  and  re- 
duced the  country  to  a  province,  under  tJie  name  of 
Cyrenaica  (probably  in  b.  c.  75),  which  was  united 
with  Crete,  on  the  conquest  of  that  island  by  Q. 
Metellus  Creticus,  b.  c.  67  [Ckkta].  In  the  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  the  united 
province,  under  the  name  of  Crsta-Cyrene,  Creta  et 
Cyrene,  or  Creta  simply,  was  constituted  a  senatorial 
province,  under  the  government  of  a  propraetor,  with 
the  titk  of  proconsul,  who  had  a  l^atus,  and  one  if 
not  two  quaestars^  (Orelli,  Ifucr.  Nob.  3658,  3659; 
Bdckh,  Corp,  Inscr,  Cfraeo.  Nos.  2588,  3532, 
8548;  Gruter,  p.  415,  no.  5,  p.  471,  no.  6;  Eckhel, 
-vol.  iv.  p.  126;  Tac  Awn.  iii.  88,  70  ;  Strab.  xvii. 
pu  840;  Senec.  Controv,  iv.  27;  Suet.  Vetp,  2; 
JMarquardt,  Becker's  Rom,  Alterth.roL  iii.  pt  1,  p. 
S23.)  Under  Coostantine,  Crete  and  Cyrenaica 
wore  made  separate  provinces;  the  latter  was  called 
Xibya  Superior,  and  was  placed  under  Uie  govern- 
ment of  a  praeses.  (Booking,  NotiL  Dign,  vol.  i 
p.  137 ;  Marquardt,  I,  c)    It  should  be  observed 
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that,  nnler  the  Romans,  the  K  boundary  of  the  pro* 
vince,  which  divided  it  from  Marmarica,  was 
formed  by  an  imaginary  Ime  drawn  southwards  from 
AxYX.18,  a  town  somewhat  to  the  W.  of  the  Cherso- 
nesus^hgna. 

The  decline  of  the  country  in  prosperity  may  be 
dated  chiefly  from  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  the 
Jews,  large  numbers  of  whom  had  settled  there  under 
the  Ptolemies  (Joseph.  Ani.  Jud.  xiv.  7,  c.  Apion, 
ii.  4;  Act,  Apott,  ii.  10),  rose  in  insurrection,  mas- 
sacred 220,000  Romans  and  Cyrenaeans,  and  were 
put  down  with  great  difficulty  and  much  sUughter. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  32.)  The  loss  of  population 
during  these  bloody  conflicts,  and  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  whole  empire,  left  the  province  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Libyan  barbarians,  whose  attacks 
were  aided  by  the  ravages  of  locusts,  plagues,  and 
earthquakes.  The  sufferings  of  the  Pentapolis  from 
these  causes  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  are 
pathetically  described  by  Synesius,  the  bishop  of 
PtolemaTs,  in  an  extant  oration,  and  in  various  pas- 
sages of  his  letters  {CaUutasit  ^.;  EpUt.  57,  78, 
125 ;  de  Regno,  p.  2),  and  at  a  later  period  by  Pro- 
copius  (^AeiUf,  vi.  2).  In  A.D.  616,  the  Persian 
Chosroes  overthrew  the  remains  of  the  Greek  colonies 
so  utterly,  as  to  leave  only  the  gleanings  of  the 
harvest  of  destruction  to  the  Arab  conquerors,  who 
finally  overran  the  country  in  a.  d.  647.  (Gibbon, 
vol.  viii.  p.  227,  vol.  ix.  p.  444,  foil.,  ed.  Milman.) 

For  the  purposes  of  descriptive  geography,  the 
Cyrenaio  coast  must  be  divided  into  two  parts  at  the 
promontory  called  Borbum  {Ras  Tmfonas),  S.  of 
which,  along  the  E.  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major,  were 
numerous  small  and  unimportant  places,  whose 
positions  are  very  difficult  to  determine  (Ptol.  iv.  4^ 
|3;  STRTEs).N.of  this  promontory  layHE8i>BRiDES 
(aft.  Berenice:  Benghazi),  upon  the  little  stream 
called  Lathon ,  the  only  river  in  the  country,  which 
took  its  rise  in  the  sand-hills  called  Hercuus 
Arbnae,  and  near  it  the  little  lake  called  Triton,  w 
Lacus  Hesperidum,  which  s<nne  of  the  ancients  con- 
founded with  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
[Tritok.]  Following  the  curve  of  the  coast  to 
the  NE.,  we  come  to  Teucheira  (aft.  Arsinod, 
Taukrd),  then  to  Ptolemais  (7V>/me>to),  originally 
the  port  of  Barca,  but  under  the  Ptolemies  the  chi^ 
of  the  Five  Cities:  Barca  itself  lay  about  12  miles 
inland:  the  next  important  position  on  the  coast  is 
the  promontory  and  village  of  Phycus  (^Rae  Sem  or 
Rat-td-Rasat),  the  N.-most  headland  of  the  part  of 
tiie  African  coast  E.  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis;  tlien 
Apollonia  (^Afarea  Soma),  the  former  port  of 
Ctreme,  which  lies  inland,  about  8  miles  from  the 
coast,  SE.  of  Phycus  and  SW.  of  Apollonia.  Further 
to  the  E.  was  the  port  called  Naustathmds  {Marttk- 
ed-HakU,  or  Al  Natroun),  then  the  promontory 
Zkphyrium,  then  Darnis  (Z>ema),  Axtlis,  and 
the  CHERSomEsus  Magna  {Ra$-al-Tgn),  where  the 
coast  formed  a  bay  {G.  of  Bomba),  in  which  lay 
the  island  of  Platea  (Bomba),  the  first  landing- 
place  of  the  colonists  from  Thera.  Another  littie 
island  off  the  shore  near  Pr.  Zephyrium  was  called 
Laea  or  the  Island  of  Aphrodite  (Aoid  ^  ^KpfnAinis 
vifffos,  PtoL  iv.  4.  §  15:  Al  Hiera),  Ptolemy 
(§§  1 1 — 13)  mentions  a  hu^e  number  of  places  in 
the  interior,  most  of  them  mere  villages,  and  none 
apparentiy  of  any  oonsequenoe,  except  Barca  and 
Cyrene.  Of  the  hills  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast, 
those  along  the  E.  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Msjot  were 
called  Hebculis  Arenas  ('HpoirAJovf  eiWs),  SW. 
of  which  were  the  Velpi  }L  (rb.  Odthxa  6fni),  and 
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oonaideraMy  to  tbe  E.,  oo  the  S.  firontier,  tiie  Bac- 
coLicus  11  (rh  BoMcoAiic^  jpof :  Ptol.  2.  c.  §  8). 
The  oasis  of  Auoila  wis  ledconed  as  belonging  to 
Cjrenaica.  (Delia  Cells,  Vioffgio  da  TripoU  di  Bar- 
beria  aUe  Frontit-ri  OccidentaU  delV  EgittOy  Genoa, 
1819 ;  Beechej,  Expedition  to  explore  the  N.  coast 
of  A/ricay  from  Tripoli  E,-wardy  ^,  London, 

1828,  4to.;  Pacho,  Relation  dun  Voyage  dona  la 
Mamnarique,  la  Cyrenaiquey  ^.  Paris,   1827 — 

1829,  4to.;  Barth,  Wanderungen  dutch  das  iV 
nitcke  und  KgrenaXsche  Kustenland,  c.  8,  Berlin, 
1849:  and  for  the  coins,  Eckhel,  voL  iv.  pp.  117, 
&c)  ^  [P.  S.] 

GYRE'NE  or  CYRENAE  (v  Kvp^:  Etk  and 
Adj.  as  those  of  Cyrknaica  :  GArennah,  raj  large 
Ro.),  the  chief  city  of  Cyrbnaiga,  and  the  most 
important  Hellenic  colony  in  Africa,  was  founded  in 
B.  G.  631  by  Battos  and  a  body  of  Dorian  colomsts 
from  the  island  of  Thera.  (The  date  is  yarionsly 
stated,  bat  the  evidence  preponderates  greatly  in 
favonr  of  that  now  given;  Clinton,  F,  ff,  vol.  i.  «.  a. : 
for  the  details  of  the  enterprise,  and  of  the  sabseqamt 
bistnry  of  the  house  of  Battos,  see  Did,  ofBiog,  s,v. 
BattuSj  and  Grote,J7«f to/*  (rreeoe,  ToLiv.  p.  39,  seq.) 
The  colonists,  sailing  to  the  then  almost  nnknown 
shores  of  Libya,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle, 
took  possession  first  of  the  island  of  Platea,  in  the 
ChdfofBomba,  which  they  seem  to  have  mistaken 
for  the  mainland.  Hence,  after  two  yean  of  snflfer- 
ing,  and  after  again  consnlting  the  oracle,  they 
removed  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  resided  in  the 
well- wooded  district  of  Aziris  for  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  some  of  the  native  Libyans  per- 
anaded  them  to  leave  it  finr  a  better  locality,  and 
condncted  them  throngh  the  region  of  Irssa,  to  the 
actoal  site  of  Cyrene.  Though  Irasa  was  deemed 
80  delectable  a  region  that  the  Libyan  guides  were 
said  to  have  led  the  Gredcs  throngh  it  in  the  night 
lest  they  should  settle  there,  the  spot  at  which  their 
journey  ended  is  scarcely  inferior  for  beauty  and 
fertility  to  any  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  tJie 
very  middle  of  that "  projecting  bosom  of  the  African 
coast"  (as  Groto  well  calls  it),  which  has  been  de> 
scribed  under  Cyrenaioa,  on  the  edge  of  the  upper 
of  two  of  the  terraces,  by  which  the  toble-land  sinks 
down  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  spot  badEod  by  the 
mountains  on  the  S.  and  in  full  view  of  the  sea 
towards  the  N.,  and  thus  sheltered  from  the  fiery 
blasto  of  the  desert,  while  open  to  the  cool  sea  breezes, 
at  the  dbtance  of  10  miles  from  the  shores  and  at 
the  height  of  about  1800  feet,  an  inexhaustible  spring 
burste  forth  amidst  luxuriant  vegetetion,  and  ponn 
its  waters  down  to  the  Mediterranean  throngh  a  most 
beautiful  ravine.  Over  this  spring  which  they  con- 
secrated to  Apollo,  the  great  deity  of  their  race 
(hence  ^Kw6xXMVot  Kpffyni,  Callim.  m  ApolL  88), 
the  coloniste  built  their  new  city,  and  called  it  Cyrene 
from  Cyre  the  name  of  the  fountain.  At  a  later 
period  an  elegant  mythology  connected  the  fountain 
with  the  god,  and  related  how  Cyrene,  a  Thessalian 
nymph,  l^oved  of  Apollo,  was  carried  by  him  to 
Africa,  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans.  (MUlIer,  Do- 
rians, Bk.  iL  c  3.  §  7.) 

The  site  of  Cyrene  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Libyans  named  Asbtstab;  and  with  them  the 
Greek  settlers  seem  from  the  firFt  to  have  been  on 
terms  of  friendship  very  similar  to  those  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Carthaginians  and  their  Libyan 
neighbours.  The  Greeks  had  the  immense  advantage 
of  commanding  the  abundant  springs  and  fertile 
nji&uljws  to  which  the  Libyans  were  compelled  to 
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Mort  When  tfa«  supplies  of  the  ka  fknoored  icgiaBi 
further  inland  began  to  faiL  A  ckse  oonneetkn  sooa 
grew  up  between  the  natives  and  the  Greek  settlci*; 
and  not  only  did  the  fbraior  imitate  the  custaDui  «f 
the  latter  (Herod,  iv.  170);  but  the  two  noes  co- 
alesced to  a  much  greater  extent  than  was  nsoal  in 
such  cases.  It  is  very  important  to  remember  tliia 
fact,  that  the  population  of  Cyrene  had  a  veiy  lavge 
admixture  of  Libyan  blood  by  the  marriagea  of  the 
early  settlera  with  Libyan  wives  (Herod,  iv.  186 — 
189;  Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  53).  The  remark  appiiea 
even  to  the  royal  frunily;  and,  if  we  were  to  believe 
Herodotus,  the  very  name  otBaUmSj  which  was  bone 
by  the  founder,  and  by  his  successon  alternately, 
with  the  Greek  name  AioesilaQs,  was  Libyan,  dgm- 
fying  kmg;  and  we  have  another  example  in  diat  of 
Alaar^  Idng  of  Baroa.  For  the  rest,  the  Libyans 
seem  to  have  formed  a  body  of  subject  and  tributary 
Perioeci  (Herod,  iv.  161).  They  were  altogether 
excluded  from  political  power,  which,  in  strict  con. 
formity  with  the  oonstitutioB  of  the  other  states  of 
Spartan  origin,  was  in  the  hands  exclnaivelj  of  the 
descendanto  from  the  original  settlers,  or  imthcr  of 
those  of  them  who  had  already  been  anxng  the 
ruling  class  in  the  mother  state  of  Thera. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Battiadae  lasted  during  &e 
greater  part  of  two  centuries,  from  B.C.  690  to 
somewhere  between  460  and  430;  and  comprised 
eight  kings  bearing  the  names  of  Battua  and  Aroe- 
silans  alternately;  and  a  I>elphio  arade  was  quoted 
to  Herodotus  as  having  defined  both  the  names  and 
numbere.  (Herod,  iv.  163.)  Of  Battos  L,  b.  c. 
630 — 590,  it  need  only  be  said  that  his  menaocy  was 
held  in  the  highest  hoooor,  not  only  as  the  foonder 
of  the  city,  but  also  for  the  benefite  he  cunfeiied  upon 
it  during  his  long  reign.  He  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  by  his  snbjecte,  who  showed  his  grave,  apart 
from  those  of  the  succeeding  kings,  where  the  J^gaa^ 
was  joined  by  the  road  (o-m^pcvH^  ^'X  wUcb  he 
made  finr  the  procession  to  the  temple  of  Apolkn 
(Pind.  Pgth.  v.;  Callim.  Hymn,  m  ApoiL  77;  Pans, 
iu.  14,  X.  15;  CatulL  viL  6;  Died.  EaooorpL  de  Ftrl 
et  ViL  p.  232.)  Nothing  of  importance  is  recorded 
in  the  reign  of  his  son,  Aroesilafis  I.,  about  b.  c 
590 — 574;  but  that  of  his  successor,  Battns  IL 
(about  B.  G.  574 — 554),  sumamed  the  Prosperoos, 
marks  the  most  important  period  of  the  monarchy; 
nothing  less,  in  feet,  than  a  new  colonization.  An 
invitetion  was  issued  to  all  Greeks,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  to  oome  and  settle  at  Cyrene,  on  the 
promise  of  an  allotment  of  lands.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  atj  of  Apollonia,  the  port  of  Cyrene,  owed 
ite  foundation  to  this  accession  of  inunigrsnts,  who 
arrived  by  sea  direct,  and  not,  like  the  first  colonislSy 
by  the  circuitous  land  route  from  the  GuffofBomba^ 
(Grote,  p.  55.)  The  lands  promised  to  the  new 
settlers  had  of  course  to  be  taken  from  the  native^ 
whose  general  position  also  was  naturally  ahoed  for 
the  worse  by  tbe  growing  power  of  the  city.  The 
Libyans,  therefore,  revJted,  and  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  who  sent  an 
army  to  their  aid  ;  but  the  Egyptians  were  met  by 
the  Cyrenaeans  in  Irasa,  and  were  alnxxt  entirely 
cut  to  pieces.  This  conflict  is  memorable  as  the 
first  hostile  meeting  of  Greeks  with  Egyptians,  and 
also  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
Apries.  Under  Amaais,  however,  a  doee  alliance  waa 
formed  between  Egypt  and  Cyrene,  and  the  Egyptian 
king  took  his  wife  Ladice  firom  the  house  of  Baittas. 
(Herod.  iL  180-^181.)  The  misfoiiunes  of  the 
monarehy  began  in  the  reign  of  Aroesilafis  II.,  the 
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son  of  Battoa  11^  about  b.  o.  554 — 544,  whoM  ty- 
num 7  caiuied  the  secenion  of  his  brothers,  the  ibim- 
datioD  of  fiarca,  and  the  revolt  of  a  large  irainber  of 
the  Libjan  Perioeci,  in  a  conflict  with  whom  no  less 
than  7000  hoplites  were  slain;  and  the  king  was 
soon  afterwards  strangled  bj  his  brother  Learchns. 
To  this  loss  of  prestige,  his  snooessoTi  Battos  III. 
added  the  disqualification  of  lameness.  The  Cyre- 
Daeans,  nnder  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  called 
in  the  aid  of  Demonax,  a  Maatineian,  who  drew  up 
for  them  a  new  constitution;  by  which  the  encrosch- 
xnents  of  the  royal  house  oo  the  people  were  more 
than  recovered,  and  the  king  was  reduced  to  political 
insignificance,  retaining,  however,  the  landed  domain 
as  Us  private  property,  and  also  his  sacerdotal  func- 
tions. The  political  power,  in  which  it  would  seem, 
none  but  the  descendants  of  tiie  ori^nal  colonists 
had  any  share,  was  now  extended  to  the  whole  Greek 
population,  who  were  divided  by  Demonax  into  three 
tribes:  —  (1.)  The  Therseans,  to  whom  were  still 
attached  the  Libyan  Perioed:  (2)  Greeks  from  Pe- 
loponnesus and  Crete:  (3)  Greeks  firam  the  other 
islands  of  the  Aegean :  and  a  senate  was  also  con- 
stituted, of  which  the  kmg  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
sident (Herod,  iv.  161,  165.)  In  other  respects 
the  constitution  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of 
Sparta,  which  was,  through  Thera,  the  original  me- 
tropolie  of  Cyrene.  We  read  of  Ephore,  who  pun- 
ished with  atimia  litigious  people  and  impostors,  and 
of  a  body  of  300  armed  police,  similar  to  the  Hippeis 
at  Sparta  (Heradeid.  Pont  4;  Hesych.  Tpuurdrioi; 
Eustath.  ad  Hem,  (ML  p.  303;  Grote,  pp.  59,  60; 
Miiller,I>or.Bk.  iii.  c.4.  §  5,  c  7  §  1.  c  9.  §  13.) 
After  ibe  time  of  Battus  III.,  his  son  AroesiUillB  III. 
and  his  mother  Pheretime  attempted  to  overturn  the 
new  constitution,  and  to  re-establish  despotism.  Thar 
first  efforts  led  to  their  defeat  and  exile;  but  Arce- 
silatts  returned  at  the  head  of  a  new  body  of  emi- 
grants, chiefly  fi:om  Ionia,  took  Cyrene,  and  executed 
cruel  vengeance  upon  his  opponents.  Whether  from 
a  desire  to  confirm  his  position,  or  simply  from  dread 
of  the  Persian  power^  he  sent  to  Memj^is  to  make 
his  submission  to  Cambyses,  and  to  ofier  him  an 
annual  tribute,  as  well  as  a  present;  the  500  minae 
which  formed  the  latter,  were  deemed  by  Cambyses 
so  inadequate,  that  he  flung  them  contemptuously  to 
his  soldiers.  After  these  things,  according  to  the 
motive  assigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  163, 164),  Arce- 
silafis  became  sensible  that  he  had  disobeyed  the 
Delphic  onuile,  which,  in  sanctioning  his  return,  had 
enjoined  moderation  in  the  hour  of  success;  and  to 
avoid  the  divine  wrath,  he  retired  firom  Cyrene  to 
Barea,  which  was  governed  by  his  £sther-in-law, 
Alazir.  His  murder  there,  and  the  vengeance  taken 
on  the  Barcaeans  by  his  mother  Pheretime,  by  the 
aid  of  a  Persian  army,  sent  by  Aiyandes,  the  satrap 
of  Egypt,  are  related  under  Barca.  Though  the 
Persians  ravaged  a  great  part  of  the  oountiy,  and 
extended  theur  conquests  beyond  Barca  as  fiur  as 
Hesperides,  and  though  they  were  even  inclined  to 
attack  Cyrene  on  their  way  back  to  Egypt,  they 
left  the  dty  unmolested  (Herod,  iv.  203, 204).  The 
effect  of  these  events  on  the  constitution  of  Cyrene 
u  thos  described  by  Grote  (voL  iv.  p.  66):  ^  The 
victory  of  the  third  Arcesilafis,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Battiads  broke  up  the  equitable  constitution 
established  by  Demonax.  His  triple  dassification 
into  tribes  must  have  been  completely  remodelled, 
though  we  do  not  know  how;  for  the  number  of  new 
colonists  whom  AreesiUiiB  introduced  must  have 
oeceesiuted  a  fresh  distribution  of  knd,  and  it  is 
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extremely  doubtful  whether  the  relatioo  of  the 
Theraean  class  of  citiisens  with  their  Perioed,  as  es- 
tablished by  Demonax,  still  continued  to  subsist  It 
is  necessary  to  notice  this  fact,  because  the  arrange- 
ments of  Demonax  are  spoken  of  by  some  authors  as 
if  they  formed  the  permanent  constitution  of  Cyrene; 
whereas  they  cannot  have  outlived  the  restoratiim  of 
the  Battiads,  nor  can  they  even  have  been  revived 
after  that  dynasty  was  finally  expelled,  since  the 
number  of  new  dtizens  and  the  large  change  of 
property,  introduced  by  ArcesilaUs  III.,  would 
render  them  inapplicable  to  the  subsequent  dty.** 
Meanwhile  **ancither  Battus  and  another  An»ti- 
lalis  have  to  intervene  before  the  glass  of  this 
worthless  dynasty  is  run  out"  Of  Battus  IV.,  sur- 
named  the  Handsome,  nothing  needs  to  be  said;  but 
Arcesilafis  IV.  has  obtained  a  place,  by  the  merits  of 
the  Libyan  breed  of  horses  rather  than  by  his  own, 
in  the  poetry  of  Pindar,  who,  while  celel»ating  the 
king's  victories  in  the  chariot  race  (b.  c.  460),  at 
the  same  time  expostulates  with  him  for  that  tyranny 
which  soon  destroyed  his  dynasty.  (Pind.  f^th.  iv« 
V.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  this  prince 
to  destroy  the  nobles  of  the  state,  and  to  support 
himself  by  a  mercenary  army.  How  he  came  to  his 
end  is  unknown;  but  after  his  death  a  republic  waa 
established  at  Cyrene,  and  his  son  Battos  fled  to 
Hesperides,  where  he  was  murdered,  and  his  head 
was  thrown  into  the  sea;  a  significant  symbol  of  the 
utter  extincdon  of  the  dynasty.  This  was  probably 
about  B.  c.  450. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  new  republic  we  have 
very  little  information.  As  to  its  basis,  we  are 
only  told  that  the  number  of  the  tribes  and  phra- 
triae  was  increased  (Aiistot  PoUi.  vi.  4);  and,  as 
to  its  working,  that  the  constant  increase  of  the 
democratic  element  led  to  violent  party  contests 
(ibid.),  in  the  course  of  which  various  tyrants  oh* 
tained  power  in  the  state,  among  whom  are  named 
Ariston  and  Nicocrates.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  34;  Plut 
de  Virt.  Mvl;  Pdyaen.  Strat.  viii.  38.)  The  Cy- 
renaeans  concluded  a  treaty  with  Alexander  the 
Great  (Diod.  xvii.  49;  Curt  iv.  7),  after  whose 
death  the  whole  country  became  a  dependency  of 
Egypt,  and  subsequently  a  province  of  the  Boman 
empire.  [Ctrskaiga.]  The  favours  bestowed  on 
Atollonia,  its  port,  under  the  Ptdemies,  greatly 
diminished  the  importance  of  Cyrene,  whidi  gn^ 
dnally  sank  under  the  calamities  which  it  shared 
with  the  whole  country.  Under  the  Romans  it  waft 
a  colony,  with  the  surname  of  Flatia.  (Euseb* 
Ckron.;  Eckhel,  vol  iv.  pp.  127,  foil.) 

At  the  hdght  of  its  prosperi^  Cyrene  possessed 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Greece  and  Egypt, 
especially  in  s»^ttM»  .*  with  Carthage,  its  relations 
were  always  on  a  footing  of  great  dutrust,  and  its 
commerce  on  the  W.  frontier  was  conducted  en- 
tirely by  smuggling.  At  what  period  its  dominioik 
over  the  Libyan  tribes  was  extended  so  for  as  to 
meet  that  of  Carthage  at  the  bottom  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis  is  disputed  [Arab  Phii<aeiiorum]  ;  some 
reforring  it  to  the  republican  age,  others  to  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies.  (Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  48,  holds 
the  latter  opinion.) 

Cyrene  holds  a  distmguished  place  in  the  records 
of  Hellenic  intellect  As  early  as  the  tame  of 
Herodotus  it  was  cdebrated  for  its  physicians 
(Herod,  iii.  131);  it  gave  its  name  to  a  j^iilosophic 
sect  founded  by  one  of  its  sons,  Aristippus;  another, 
Cameades,  was  the  founder  of  the  Third  or  New 
Academy  at  Athens;  and  it  was  also  the  birthpUos 
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sft^pMtCaUiiudiiUiiibobiiuUd  a  dMMnt  fron 
Um  rojU  bouae  of  Battiu,  m  did  tbs  ulaqnent 
rbdtoncUo  Sjaesni,  who  kfUrwmrda  becanw  biibop 
of  Apollooia. 

Tlw  niiiu  of  Cjnn,  tfaongh  tenibly  de&oed, 
T«r<r  uUniivs,  tai  couuin  itnuiiu  d  streets,  mqoe- 
dncbi,  templo,  theMne,  and  tcoiba,  with  iiucrip- 
lioiu,  fngmenti  oT  ecolptme,  uid  tracca  of  pUDt- 
inge.  In  the  face  of  tlie  tsnve,  on  which  the  ci\^ 
Btinds,  ii  a  vHst  fiubteiTsiieaaji  Dccrapolb;  and  thi 
mad  auuwcliDg  Cjiwie  with  iti  port,  ApoUoois,  bUI 
eaMtt.  The  renuina  do  ntt,  haw«Ter,  wiiih  as  ti 
make  oat  the  topognphj  of  the  citj  with  HnScienl 
exactoen.  We  leani  frtm  Henidotiu  (iv.  164)  and 
Diodonu  (lii.  79)  that  the  Acropdis  wa>  aoi- 
Toouded  with  water.  Tlie  ruina  are  fullj  described 
bf  DeUaCelU  (pp.  138,  foil),  Picho  (pp.  191,  Ul\ 
and  Battb  (p.  421,  M.). 

Tbe  ooina  of  CfreiK  are  nameroiu.  In  the  eeoood 
rf  tbe  two  spedmens  bere  anoeied  the  obverae  re- 
inacote  the  head  of  Zena  Anunoa  ud  the  reiersa 
tbe  ti^Aiwa,  which  fbnned  the  chief  article  in  the 
eiport  tntde  <^  Cjicds.  *•  [P.  Sl] 


CTBE'NE  (Kw^Ht),  ia  one  of 
towTM,  which  Slcphamia  (j.  f.)  as:  „ 
If  Iheae  nodcee  of  hie  are  true  (tte  'AAvrf  i,  'A^la), 
Uaaaalia  had  defeodeneies,  <rf  which  tlteni  rfmulne 
DO  record  except  the  nemea.  [G.  L.l 

CYRKSCHATA  (Ki^wx"™,  PtoL  tI.  IS.  §  Sj 
Amm-Harc  iiiii.  6i  ri  Ki^.  Strab.  li.  517;  Cyro- 
polu  and  Cjreecbata,  Staph.  B.;  Cjropolis,  Airian, 
Aaab.  iv.  3 ;  Cart.  Tii.  6),  a  town  of  conmdeiable  im- 
portance, litnated  oo  the  Jaxartee  (now  5Uoi>)  in 
Sugdiana.  According  lo  Anian,  the  rtTer  nn  tfantngh 
tbe  middle  of  iC  ICa  fonndation  was  traditioradly 
attributed  lo  Cyroa,  and  it  derired  ita  name  firom 
being  mppoaed  to  be  on  the  extreme  limila  of  that 
eonqneror'a  empire.  It  enstained  a  memoi^le  aiege, 
which  ia  tally  narrated  by  Anian  and  Cnrtiaa,  when 
Alexander  the  Great  inraded  Sogdlana,  and  waa 
eridently  from  their  acconnta  a  place  of  conaidorable 
■trenph.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  difierent 
Bamn  of  Cyra,  Cyropolie  and  Cyieschata  represent 
one  and  the  same  town.  WiLwn  (.^runo,  p.  165) 
liaa  not  been  able  to  identi^  any  mina  with  tbe  lite 
of  tfaia  city.  Derkelina  in  hia  nctoi  U>  titeph.  Byi 
boa  attempted  to  ahnw  that  the  name  Cynschata  is 
a  corrup^on  of  Kyrtiserta,  on  the  analogy  of  Tigra- 
nocerta  and  Volf^eaocerta;  bat  the  derivation  which 
Strabo  (I,  e.)  baa  given,  scema  to  na  the  moet  pro- 
bable. [V.] 


CYBRHESTICA. 
CTRETIAE  (Xaprrtm,  PtoL  liL  13.  $  44:  Etk. 
Kupernii,  Kv^inut,  /uer.,  Cyrefieuis),  •  town 
of  Psrfaaelm  in  Thessaly,  fiwineDtly  mentioojd  in 
the  Roman  ware  in  Gieere.  It  was  fdandend  by 
the  Aetoliana,  8.  a  SOO  (Ur.  ^^^  41),  wm  taken 
by  Antiochoa,  e.  c.  191,  bat  recwend  by  U.  Bae- 
binii  and  Philip  in  the  lame  year  (ixxri.  10, 13), 
and  waa  occopaed  by  Peiaeas  in  B,  c.  171  (ilii. 
fiS).  It  waa  eitaated  apon  a  imall  tribatary  of  Iba 
TitiToiaa  at  the  modem  village  of  Ditmumio. 
Its  acr^jolEs  occnpied  the  hill,  aa  which  now  staoda 
the  chnrch  of  St.  George,  aheie  Loike  fimnd  ■erC' 
tal  inecriptiana,  ammg  which  ia  a  pnblic  letto-  in 
Greek,  addresaed  to  the  Tagi  (magistrates)  and  dty 
of  the  Cyretieusea  by  T.  Qninctiaa  Flimininna, 
when  he  oxiimajided  the  Bnnan  anniea  in  Greece. 
(Leake,  Nortlitpn  Greece,  roL  iv.  p.  304.) 

CYKI  CAUPUS  (ri  Kipoo  malar),  a  [lain  in 
Phrygia,  tbe  poution  of  which  ia  not  nil  described 
by  Strabo  (p.  6S9).  Leake  pUcea  it  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Heimna,  ncrth  of  the  CataceiatimaK. 
Sea  aim  Hamilton  (London  Gtog.  Jon.  voL  viii. 
p.  143).     The  place  ia  uncertain.  [G.  L.] 

CYRI  CASTRA  (t^  Kupeu  o^porriirtaay). 
Strabo  (p.SS9)  eeema  to  mean  that  Hazaoi  [Cai- 
SARSuJ  ie  6  days'  jouimy  fran  the  Cilician  Pylae 
and  the  Camp  of  Cyras,  aa  tbe  paasage  ttanda  in 
Caaanbon's  text.  Xeoopbon  [Amab.  L  3.  §  SO)  says 
that  Cyras  hailed  at  Dana  for  three  days  befoe  be 
cTDased  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilida.  Anian  (^Ainb. 
ii.4.  §  3)  says  that  Alexander,  advancing  towards  the 
CiliciaQ  Pylae  frun  the  north,  "came  to  the  en- 
campment of  the  Cyroa  who  was  with  Xsiopben;" 
' '  e  seemi  to  mean  Dana.  Cnrtiua  (iiL  4)  sayi 
,  on  hia  niad  to  Cilida,  Alexander  came  lo  tbe 
country  which  ia  called  Caetra  Cyrij  and  be  adds 
that  Cyrus  had  encamped  there  when  he  waa  manJi- 
ing  against  Croeaaa,  which  ia  a  dngular  blonder. 
He  further  Bays,  that  tbe  Caetn  ware  50  stadia  fnvn 
the  Cilician  Pylaej  bnt  that  ia  nut  trae,  if  Dana  is 
Tyana.  Aa  Xenophon  menUona  no  haltiiif;- place 
between  Dana  and  the  Pylae,  Arrian,  who  has  no 
anthori^  except  Xanopboo's  text,  calls  Dana  Ibe 
Camp  of  CyroB.  XenoidiOD  doee  net  state  the  dis- 
tance between  Dana  and  the  Pylae.    The  paaaege  in 


Cerritoiy  of  Caryatua.     (Henid,  ix.  105.) 

CTRCPOLISCKufiiioAit.  PtoL  vL  S.§a.  Tiii.Sl. 
§8i  Amm.  Maic  ixiii.  G),atown  inUedia  Atropatmr, 
between  the  rivers  Cyma  and  Amaidas.  Salmasiaa 
%!».  p.  B40)  has  denied  the  eepanta  eiiitenn 
of  this  town,  and  contenda  that  It  ia  the  same  aa 
Cyreachata  on  the  Jaxartea,  aaeerting  that  Ihe  autho- 
rity tf  Ammianna  is  of  no  weight,  aa  be  generally 
follows  Ptolemy.  There  eeema,  however,  no  gnat 
force  in  this  argument,  and,  if  there  were  aay  dis- 
trict in  which  we  might  natoially  expect  to  find  a 
aty  called  after  Cyras,  il  would  anrelj  be  that  with 
wluch  he  waa  immediately  mmected  during  Ids 
-rhohi  lift.  fv.l 

CYBRHE'STICA    (Ku^^^^urf,    PtoL  v.    15  ; 

Polyb.  V.  10  j  DioD.  Caae.  ilii.  SO  :  the  rsdli^ 

Ku^iimint  and   KUfHomdj  are  erroce  of  the  trau- 

eciibers  j    Cic  ad  Att.  t.  IB  i   Flin.  v.  83  ;  Tac 

'■ii.ii.S7:    Eth.  Ku^^treraX),    a  district  of   Sy- 

which  appeara  to  have  owed  ita  naioe  to  tb« 

kcedooian    occupation  of   the   omntry.      It   by 

:ween  the  plain  of  Antioch,  and  was  bouidnl  oa 

the  E.  by  the  Eupbmtes,  and  on  the  W.  by  Amamis 

the  S.  it  extaided  aa  fir  aa 


CYRRHUS. 

the  desert  This  fertile,  welUwatered,  and  thicldy 
peopled  district  (Strab.  xri.  p.  751)  occupied  the 
right  bank  of  the  Eaphrates,  where  the  river  in* 
clines  rather  eastward  of  S.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  campaign  in  which  Ventidins  defeated  the  Par- 
thian Pacores  and  avenged  the  nutnes  of  Orassus 
and  the  Boman  army  wliich  had  fallen  at  Carrhae. 
Constantme  nnited  it  with  Commaoenb  nnder  the 
name  of  Euphkatensis.  The  chief  towns  of 
Ctrrhestica  were  Hikrapous,  Zkuoma,  Euro- 
pus,  BiRTHA,  Beroba,  Batnas,  and  Ctrrrus. 
(Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  x.  p.  928.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

CYBBHUS.  1.  (Kii^5,  Thuc.  u.  100;  Kipios, 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  39),  a  town  in  Macedonia.  Sitalces 
penetrated  into  Macedonia  to  the  left  of  Gyrrhns 
and  PeUa.  (Thnc.  /.  c.)  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
Cjrrhns  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  latter 
ettj.  It  is  probably  Uie  same  phce  as  the  Scurio  of 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  and  the  present  Viiiritta, 
(Tafel,  Via  Egnat,  Part.  Ocdd.  p.  51.)  In  Leake's 
map  a  Paledluutro^  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road 
between  Pella  and  Edessa,  occupies  the  site  of 
Cyrrhos.  (Comp.  Leake,  North.  Grtece,  voL  iiL 
p.  269.) 

2.  A  town  of  Syria  sitnated  on  the  slopes  of 
tiie  Tauras,  80  M.  P.  to  the  NE.  of  Antioch  (Pent. 
Tab.\  and  44  M.  P.  to  the  NW.  of  Beroea  {Anion, 
/<m.).  Thongh  cf  no  great  importance,  except  as 
ccmnected  with  the  worship  of  the  deity  whom 
Strabo  <(xvi.  p.  751)  calls  Athena  Oyrrhestica,  it 
was  the  quarters  of  the  tenth  legion  (Tac.  Aim,  ii. 
57).  Procopius  (de  A«d,  ii.  11),  who  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  Byzantine  writers  writes  the  name 
Hi&pos  (an  error  which  gave  rise  to  the  fiible  of  its 
having  been  founded  by  Gyrus  for  the  Jews  on 
their  return  from  the  Gaptivity),  mentions  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Justinian.  The  rums  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Conw,  which  correspond  very  neariy  with 
the  distance  given  in  the  Itinerary,  represent  the 
ancient  Gynhus.  (Gfaesney,  Es^ped,  EvphraiL, 
voL  L  p.  422  ;  Bitter,  Erdkmde,  vol.  z.  pp.  928, 
1035,  1049,  1052).  [E.  B.  J.] 

GYBTA.    f  Arauris.] 

GYBTII  (K^ioi,  Strab.  zi.  p.  523),  a  robber 
tribe  of  Media  Atropatene,  who  lived  along  the  shore 
of  the  Gaspian  Sea,  adjoining  the  Mardi.  Strabo 
(xv.  p.  727)  mentions  another  tribe  of  similar  halnts 
in  the  southern  part  of  Persia.  [V.] 

GYBTaNES  (K^«rcf :  Eth,  Kvprc^iof),  an- 
ciently  called  Gtrtonb  (Kupnfo^),  a  city  of  Boeo- 
tja,  east  of  the  lake  Gopais,  and  20  stadia  from 
Hyettus,  situated  upon  a  lofty  mountain,  after  cross- 
ing which  the  traveller  arriviid  at  Gonia.  Gyrtones 
contained  a  grove  and  temple  of  Apollo,  in  which 
were  statues  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  a  fountam 
of  odd  water,  at  the  source  of  whidi  was  a  chapel 
of  the  nymphs.  Forchhammer  pUuxs  Gyrtones  on 
the  hill  of  the  church  of  St.  Athanasins  between  the 
villages  of  Panda  and  Lukif  and  the  Met6khi  of 
DtndrtL  Here  is  celebrated  every  spring  a  great 
festival,  which  Forchhammer  regards  as  the  remains 
ef  the  ancient  festival  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
(Pans.  ix.  24.  §  4;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Forchhammer, 
ffellenika,  p.  197.) 

G YBUS  (Kt^pof ).  I .  A  large  river,  which  flowed 
into  the  Gaspian  in  a  course  neariy  S£.  There  is 
some  difierenoe  among  ancient  writers  whence  it 
rose,  and  what  was  its  actual  course.  Thus  Mela 
(iiL  5)  and  Pliny  (vi.  10)  sUte  that  it  rises  in  the 
Montes  Goraxici,  and  flowed  to  the  Gaspian  through 
Albania,  Iberia,  and  Hyrcania.    Plutarch  {Ponqp, 
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34)  places  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Iberia. 
Strabo  (xi.  pp.  491,  500)  seems  to  consider  it  as 
the  greatest  of  the  rivers  of  Albania;  and  Dion  Cas- 
sius  (xxxvi.  36)  and  Ptolemy  (v.  12)  as  dividing 
Armenia  and  Albania.  In  other  jdaces  Ptolemy 
and  Strabo  speak  as  though  they  considered  it  the 
boundary  between  Armenia  and  Iberia  (Ptol.  v.  12; 
Strab.  L  p.  61,  xi.  p.  491).  Modem  maps  demon- 
strate that  Pliny  and  Mela  were  the  more  correct  in 
attributing  its  source  to  the  Goraxici  Montes,  or 
main  chain  of  the  Gaucasus,  as  its  course  is  almost 
wholty  S£.  from  those  mountains  to  the  sea.  It 
has  preserved  its  ancient  name  llttle,if  at  all,changed 
into  K(ir,  In  its  course  it  received  several  otiber 
streams  and  two  rivers ;  the  one  called  the  Gambyses 
(^Yori  or  Gon)j  and  the  other  the  Araxes  {Eraakh 
or  Aras)t  a  river  hardly  inferior  to  itself  in 
size.  [Gambtsbs;  Araxes.]  It  fell  into  the 
Gaspian  by  many  moutlu,  the  traditional  number 
being  said  to  be  twelve;  some  of  them,  as  indeed 
Strabo  remarks,  being  much  blocked  up  by  sand  and 
mud.  (Ptol.  V.  13;  Appian,  MUhr.  c.  103 ;  Strab. 
xi.  pp.  491  and  501 ;  Agathem.  iL  10,  14.)  It 
may  be  observed  that  Mela  (iii.  5)  gives  to  the  Gyrus 
and  Gambyses  separate  outiets  into  the  Gasjnan,  and 
that  both  Ptolemy  and  Strabo  imagined  that  the 
Araxes  flowed  independently  into  the  sea.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  formerly  the  Araxes  may  have 
had  a  separate  mouth.  At  present,  however.  It  flows 
into  the  JTur,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  as 
Pliny  and  Plutarch  believed.  The  name  Gyrus  is 
no  doubt  of  Persian  origin. 

2.  A  river  of  Media  Atropatene,  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (vi  2.  §  1)  and  Ammianus  (xxiiL  6), 
who  determine  its  situation  by  pUcing  it  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Araxes  (Ardi  or  Kur} 
and  the  Amardus  (Sefid  Rtid),  Modem  maps  in- 
dicate several  small  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Gas- 
pian, agreeably  with  this  determination;  yet  we 
think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  ancient  geo- 
graphers were  not  in  error,  and  attributed  to  the 
small  stream  what  was  true  of  the  Gyrus  of  Armenia. 
(See  below.)  The  passage  in  Mela  (iii.  5),  which 
has  been  claimed  for  the  Median  river,  belongs,  in 
our  opinion,  to  the  Armenian. 

3.  A  river  of  Persia,  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.. 
729)  as  flowing  through  that  part  of  the  province 
which  was  called  KoiAri  U4paris  near  Pasargadae.  It 
was  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Araxes  (J^endomtr), 
^riiich  flowed  into  the  Salt  Lake,  now  called  B€dBh- 
teffon,  Strabo  (xv.  p.  729)  states,  if  the  present 
text  be  right  (and  that  it  is  so  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  consent  of  all  the  MSS.),  that  Gyrus  derived 
his  name  from  this  river,  his  earlier  appellation 
having  been  Agradates.  Gasaubon,  in  his  edition, 
changed  one  word  in  the  text,  and  deduced  the  con- 
trary and  perhaps  more  probable  meaning,  that  the 
river  was  called  after  thekingi  and  not  the  king  after 
the  river.  The  Arabian  geographers,  Ibn  Haukal 
(p.  98)  and  Al  Edrisi  (p.  124),  recognise  the  name 
Kur  or  K«r-db  as  that  of  a  river  which  falls  into 
Lake  Bakhtegan,  If  the  modem  maps  are  correct, 
it  would  seem  certain  that  the  larger  river  Araxes  is 
that  now  caUed  the  BendanUr  Kihn-Firua  or  Kur- 
6bf  while  the  smaller  one,  which  was  the  proper 
Gyrus,  is  caUed  the  Pulwan.  (De  Bode,  iMristan^ 
vol.  i.  p.  75 ;  Fergusson,  Nineveh  Restored,  p.  90.) 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  geographers  that  the 
JUpiOi  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  S  4)  is  the  same  river; 
but  it  is  much  more  likely  tLit  Ptolemy  was  correct 
in  placing  it  in  Gannania. 

SB 
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OTSA  (K^o^  Arrian,  Indie,  a.  26),  a  small  vil. 
lage  oa  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  at  which  the  fleet  of 
Nearchns  arrived.    Its  position  is  nncertain.    [V.] 

CYSSUS.    [Oabtbtes.] 

CYTAE,  CYTAEA.    [Cdtatkbium-] 

CYTHEltA  (r&  K^^ii^  also  ii  KvS^pa  at  a 
]ater  time:  Eth.  KvOliptos:  Cerigo\  an  island  lying 
off  the  soath>eastem  extremity  of  Laoonia.  Its 
northern  promontory,  Platanistos,  was  distant  40 
stadia  from  Onngnathos,  from  whence  peraoos 
nsoaUy  crossed  over  to  the  island.  (Pans.  iii.  23. 
§  1 ;  Stiab.  viii.  p.  363.)  Pliny  says  that  it  was 
5  miles  from  Males;  but  he  ooght  to  have  said 
OnognaUios,  since  the  island  is  mnch  farther  fmoi 
Males  than  this  distance.  (Plin.  ir.  12.  s.  19.) 
Cythera  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  about  20 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  10  miles 
in  breadth  in  its  widest  part  Its  area  is  about  1 12 
square  miles.  It  is  very  rocky  and  contains  only  a 
few  valleys;  and  being  the  most  southerly  continua- 
tion of  the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus,  it  forms, 
together  with  Crete,  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Medttemnean  sea.  After  passing  this  island,  the 
ancient  Phoenician  and  Grecian  maiiners  entered 
upon  an  unknown  sea,  not  so  rich  in  islands  and 
harboun,  with  different  currants  and  winds.  If  we 
could  obtain  an  account  of  the  early  Phoenician 
voyagers,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Curtius  remarks, 
that  we  should  find  that  the  stormy  Cape  Malea 
and  the  island  of  Cytheia  long  formed  the  extreme 
point  of  their  voyages,  beyond  which  they  did  not 
venture  into  the  unknown  western  seas.  The  Phoe- 
nicians had  an  ancient  settlement  in  the  island, 
which  was  the  head-quarters  of  their  purple  fishery 
off  the  Laconian  coast  Hence  the  island  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Cytherns,  the  son  of 
Phoenix,  and  also  to  have  been  called  PorphyrOsa 
or  Porphyris.  (Azistot  ap,  Steph.  B.  a.  v,  KJ^qpa; 
Eustath.  ad  Dhnyt,  Per.  498,  ad  IL^  304,  36; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  It  was  from  Cythera  that  the 
worship  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Aphrodite  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece;  and  consequently  in  the  Grecian 
legends  this  isknd  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot 
which  received  the  goddess  after  her  birth  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  Hence,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets  Cythera  is  constantly  represented  as  one  of  the 
nvourite  residences  of  Aphrodite,  and  Cytheraea  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  ejathets  applied  to  her. 
(Besiod.  Tkeogn.  195;  Herod.  L  105;  Viig.  Am. 
L  680,  et  alibi) 

On  the  conquest  oi  Pdoponnesus  by  the  Dorians, 
Cythera,  together  with  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
Laoonia,  was  dependent  upon  Argos  (Herod,  i.  82). 
It  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Spartans,  who 
attached  great  importance  to  the  islimd,  since  it 
afforded  a  landing-phtce  for  their  merchant-vessels 
from  Egypt  and  Africa,  and  the  possession  of  it 
protected  the  coasts  of  Laconia  from  the  attacks  of 
privateers.  Accordingly,  they  sent  over  annually  to 
Cythera  a  magistrate  called  Cytherodices,  with  a 
garrison  of  Spartans.  (Thuc.  iv.  53.)  The  Lace- 
daemonian Chilon,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  Seven 
Sages,  considered  the  proximity  of  Cythera  so  dan- 
gerous to  Sparta,  that  he  wished  it  sunk  in  the  sea; 
and  Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  advised  Xerxes  to 
seize  this  island,  and  from  it  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Laoonia.  (Herod.  viiL  235.)  The  fears  of 
Chilon  were  realized  in  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
when  Kicias  conquered  the  island,  b.  o.  424,  and 
from  thence  made  frequent  descents  upon  the  Laco- 
nian coast    (Thuc.  iv.  64.) 


CYTHNUS. 

Thucydides,  in  his  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Cythera  by  Nicias,  mentions  three  places;  Scandcia, 
and  two  towns  called  Cythera,  one  on  the  coast  and 
the  other  inland.  Nicias  sailed  against  the  island 
with  60  triremes.  Ten  of  them  took  Scandeia  upoa 
the  coast  (^  ^irl  doAcbraTy  ir6\is,  SxciyScia  iraAaif- 
fUni);  the  remainder  proceeded  to  the  side  <fppmt& 
Cape  Malea,  where,  afto:  landing,  the  troops  first 
captured  the  maritinM  city  of  the  Cythexians  (^  M 
^oKdfftrp  ir6?at  tmv  Kv9i}p-W),  and  afterwards  the 
upper  city  ( j^  tti^v  w6\is).  Acoording  to  this  account, 
we  should  be  led  to  place  Scandeia  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Sicilian  sea,  where  KaptAli,  the  modem  town  of 
CerigOj  now  stands ;  and  the  maritime  d^,  at  Atie- 
mofM,  on  tiie  eastern  coast  opposite  Cape  Malea. 
This  is,  however,  directly  opposed  to  the  statement  of 
Pausanias  (/.  a),  who  connects  Scandeia  and  Cythera 
as  the  maritime  and  inland  cities  respectively,  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  a  distance  of  only  10  stadia. 
Of  this  contradiction  there  is  no  satisfiictory  expla- 
nation. It  seems,  howerer,  pretty  certain  that  the 
sheltered  creek  of  AtHemoma  was  the  principal  har- 
bour of  the  island,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
one  called  Phoenicos  (^ou^ucovs)  by  Xenophon  (JTisUL 
iv.  8.  §  7),  a  name  obviously  derived  from  the  Phoe- 
nician colony.  About  three  miles  above  the  port  of 
AvUmona  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town,  called 
PaledpoUf  which  is  evidoitly  the  site  of  the  upper 
city  mentioned  by  Thucydides.  Here  stood  the 
ancient  temple  of  Aphrodite,  which  was  seen  by 
Pausanias. 

In  B.  a  393,  Cythera  came  again  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Athenians,  being  taken  by  Conon  in  the 
year  after  the  battle  of  Cnidns.  (Xen.  L  c.)  It  was 
given  by  Augustus  to  Eurydes  to  hold  as  his  private 
property.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  363.)  Its  chief  prodnctiona 
in  antiquity  were  wine  and  honey.  (Heraclid.  Pont 
«.  V.  Kv$7fpi»y.)  The  island  appears  to  have  been 
always  subject  to  foreign  powers,  and  consequently 
there  are  no  coins  of  it  extant  It  is  now  one  of  the 
seyen  Ionian  islands  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  Its  modem  name  TeerigOj  in  Italian  Cerigo, 
is  remarked  by  Leake  as  almost  the  only  instance  of 
a  SUtvonic  name  in  the  Greek  islands.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  seq.;  Curtius,  Peh' 
ponnesoSf  vol.  ii.  p.  298,  seq.) 

CYTHE'RIUS  (Kwe^pios,  Strab.  viii.  p.  856; 
KMripoSj  Pans.  vi.  22.  §  6),  a  small  river  in  Pisatis 
in  Elis,  flowing  by  Heracleia,  and  fiUling  into  the 
Alpheius  on  its  right  bank:  identified  by  Leake, 
with  the  river  of  Strefi;  by  Boblaye,  with  the  river  of 
Landtot  (Leake,  MoreOj  vol.  ii.  p^  192;  BoUaye, 
RechercheSy  p.  129.) 
CYTHETIUM.   JCttobus.] 
CYTHE'RUS.     [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 
CYTHNUS  (K6eyos:  Eth.  K6$ytos:  Tiermia\ 
an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cydades, 
lying  between  Ceos  and  Seriphos.  (Strab.  x.  p.  485; 
Dicaearch.  p.  462,  ed.  Fuhr.;  Scylax,  p.  22,  ed. 
Hudson;  Plm.  iv.  12.  s.  20;  MeU,  iL  7;  Ptol.  iiL 
15.  §  28.)  It  was  colonised  by  the  Dryopes,  whence 
it  was  also  called  Dryopis.     (Herod,  viii.  46 ;  Steph. 
B.  8.  V.)    Its  name  raidy  occurs  in  antiquity.    The 
Cythnians  sent  a  trireme  and  a  peiiteoonter  to  the 
battle  of  Salamis.    (Herod.  2.  c.)    After  the  Pdo- 
ponnesian  war  they  became  the  subject  allies  of 
Athens,  together  with  the  other  ishuoders  in  the 
Aegaean;  but  they  never  acquired  power  or  wealth. 
(Comp.  Dem.  Htpl  Svi^^ctfS,  p.  176.)    The  only 
native  of  the  island  mentioned  by  Uie  andent  writers, 
was  Cydias  the  painter;  and  its  chief  oelehritj  in 


CYTINIUM. 

juBtiqiiity  WIS  owing  to  its  ezoellent  cheeseB.  (Stoph. 
B.  8,  v.;  Eoitath.  ad  Dicm^,  Per.  525;  Athen.  xii. 
p.  516;  Plin.  ziii.  24.  b.  27.)  Its  political  ooosti- 
tation,  however,  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
AristoUe.  (Harpocrat  »,  v.  Ki^iot.)  In  the  war 
between  Philip  and  the  Romans  in  B.a  200,  Cjthnns 
was  occupied  bj  a  Hacedonian  garrison.  Attains 
and  the  Bhodians  laid  siege  to  the  city;  bat  being 
unable  to  take  it  immediately,  they  qnitted  the  island 
at  the  snd  of  a  few  days,  as  the  capture  of  the  place 
was  hardly  worth  the  trouble.  (Lir.  zzzi.  15, 45.) 
After  the  death  of  Nero,  Cythnns  is  mentioned  as 
the  place  where  a  fiUse  Nero  made  his  appearance, 
and  gathered  around  him  many  adherents.  (Tac. 
Hi$t,  iL  8,  9.) 

Cythnns  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name, 
situated  about  the  middle  of  the  wentem  coast  of 
the  island,  upon  the  summit  and  sides  of  a  hill  at 
least  600  fSset  in  height  Its  harbour  waa  formed 
by  a  small  rock  lying  in  front  of  the  town.  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  now  called  Hebraao^ 
kaairon.  The  drcnit  of  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced,  though  the  greater  part  of  them  has  disap- 
peared. Within  this  circuit  Boss  noticed  two  large 
rectangular  substructions,  divided  by  a  passage  a 
few  feet  in  width ;  they  were  probaUy  the  foundations 
of  two  temples  or  other  publio  buildings.  From  the 
above-mentioned  passage  a  flight  of  steps  appears  to 
have  been  cut  out  of  fiie  rock,  leading  down  to  the 
sea.  Near  these  stops  on  the  descent  to  the  sea  are 
three  chambers  cut  out  of  the  rock,  standing  along- 
side of  one  another;  they  were  probably  a  sanctuary, 
as  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  were  se- 
pulchres. 

The  modem  name  of  the  isknd,  Thermia,  is  de- 
rived from  some  ^ot  springs  on  ite  north-eastern 
side,  which  are  now  much  frequented  from  various 
ports  of  Greece,  for  the  cure  of  diseases.  They  are 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  but  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  antiquity,  as  some  ancient  re- 
mains are  found  near  them.  (Toumefart,  Voyage, 
vol.  L  p.  251,  transl.;  Boss,  R&ten  aurfden  Grieeh. 
Irueln,  vol.  i.  p.  105;  Fiedler,  Meue  dureh  Grieck- 
eiikuidf  YcL  iL  p.  95.) 
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OOCV  OF  OITUAUS. 

CYTI'NIUM  (Kvriyiop;  Kvrcd'iw,  Ptol.),  one 
of  the  four  towns  of  Doris,  more  frequently  men- 
tioned in  history  than  the  other  towns  of  the  Tetra- 
polis.  This  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  its 
situation,  which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  military 
importance.  Its  site  corresponds  to  Gratfidy  which 
<*  stands  exactly  at  the  northern  entrsnce  of  the  pass 
leading  from  the  valley  of  Doris  to  the  plain  of 
Amf^iBsa,  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  included 
between  the  Maliac  and  Grissaean  gulfs.  The 
defile  is  formed  by  the  ravines  of  two  torrents 
flowing  in  opposite  directions;  namely,  that  of 
(rravM,  which  joins  the  ApottoUd,  near  the  union  of 
the  latter  with  the  Cephissus,  and  that  of  another 
stream  which  crosses  the  plain  of  Amphissa  into  the 
Crissaean  bay."  The  position  of  the  town,  thus 
commanding  this  defile,  illustrates  the  intended 
expedition  of  Demosthenes  from  Naupactns  in  b.  a 


426.  This  commander  proposed,  if  he  had  been 
successful  over  the  Aetolians,  to  have  marched 
through  the  Locri  Oaolae,  leaving  Parnassus  im  the 
right,  to  Cytininm  in  Doris,  and  from  thence  to 
have  descended  into  Phocis,  whose  inhabitante  were 
to  have  joined  him  in  invading  Boeotia.  (Thuc.  iii. 
95.)  When  Eurylochus,  the  Spartan,  shortly  after 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Demosthenes,  was 
about  to  march  from  Delphi  against  Naupactois,  he 
deposited  at  Cytininm  the  hostages  he  had  received 
finxn  the  Locrians.  (Thuc.  iii.  101, 102.)  In  b.  g. 
838,  Cytininm  was  seized  by  Philip,  from  whence 
he  marxihed  upon  Amphissa  (Philochor.  op.  JHonyt. 
p.  742).  (Comp.  Scylaz,  p.  24;  Strab.  ix.  p.  427, 
z.  pw  476;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13;  Steph.  B. «.«.  Kvriva; 
PtoL  iii.  15.  §  15;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii. 
p.  92,  seq.) 

CYTCNIUM.     [Cbbtonium.] 

CYTOHUS  and  CYTCXBUM  (K&mpos:  Etk 
Kv7wptc^r,ym.  Kvruptds:  there  is  also  Kvrotpfnff, 
Steph.  $,v.).  It  appears  that  the  name  was  also 
Cydorus.  (Stoph.  t,v.  ed.  Meinecke,  note.)  Ite 
mythical  founder  was  Cytorus,  the  son  of  Phrixus, 
according  to  Ephorus.  (Strab.  p.  544.)  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  name  the  place  Cytomm;  and  Scylax, 
Cytoris.  It  was  between  Amastris  and  Cape  Ca- 
rambis;  and  according  to  Strabo  once  a  trading  place 
of  the  Snopeis.  The  name  Cytorus  occurs  in  the 
Iliad  (ii.  853)  together  with  Sesunus.  [Amastbis.] 
There  are  said  to  be  remains  of  Cytorus  at  a  place 
called  Kidrae  or  Kidroe,  which  is  Uie  ancient  name. 
The  mountains  at  the  bibck  of  Cytorus  were  covered 
with  box  trees. 

"  Et  juvat  undantem  buzo  spsctare  Cytomm.'' 

(Virg.  Geog,  iL  437.)  ApdloniuB  (Arg,  ii  944) 
whom  Virgil  may  have  imitated,  calls  it  "  wooded 
Cytorus."  The  box  foreste  extended  from  Amastris 
to  Cytorus.  Pliny  (vi.  2)  mentions  ^'Mons  Cy- 
torus," which  he  places  63  M.  P.  east  of  I^um,  ^  ,  y  i  j 
and  Tium  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  BiUaeua.  0'^  '  "*    '  ^'  ^ 

Leake  {Ana  Minor,  p.  307)  has  pointed  out  a 
singular  blunder  in  the  Table.  The  places  that  are 
marked  on  the  Table  between  Amasia  and  Sinope 
are — Cromen,  Cythero,e  Egilan,  Carambas,  Ste&no, 
Syrtas,  which  **  are  evidentiy  intended  for  Cromna, 
Cytomm,  AegiaU,  Carambis,  Stefone,  Syrias ;  the 
sum  of  the  distances  149  M.P.  is  tolerably  correct," 
He  supposes  that  the  author  was  misled  by  the 
similarity  of  the  name  of  Amastris,  written  Mastrum 
in  the  Table,  with  that  of  Amasia;  but  this  sup- 
position does  not  seem  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
blunder  satisfoctorily.  The  places  that  the  Table 
gives  between  Mastrum  (Amastris)  and  Sinope,  are 
unknown.  Forlnger  (^Geog,  vol  il  p.  436)  takes 
all  these  names  on  the  Table  between  Amasia  and 
Sinope  to  be  genuine  names;  and  so  he  has  Cromen, 
Cytherum,  &c.,  as  places  on  the  road  from  Amasia 
to  Sinope:  but  this  is  certainly  not  sa  There  is  a 
place  on  the  Table,  named  Thomia,  between  Stofone 
and  Syrtas.  which  Leake  does  not  mention.  But 
whatever  difSculty  there  may  be  about  this  one 
name,  the  blunder  in  the  Table  is  manifest.  [6.  L.] 

CrZICUS  (i^  KvCucosi  Eih.  ¥ix>i,tiaiv6s)  and  \^ 
CYZICtJM  (Plm.  V.  32 ;  MeU,  i.  19),  a  city  on  tiie  • 
Propootis  m  Mysia,  (m  the  neck  of  a  peninsula  as 
Mela  says.  The  peninsula,  which  prqjecte  into  the 
Propontis  or  sea  (^  Marmora  on  the  south  coast,  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a  sandy  isthmus.  Crossing 
this  isthmus  from  the  mainland,  a  traveller  finds  on 
his  left  the  miserable  town  of  Erdek,  the  ancient 
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ArUce.  [Abtacb.]  The  site  of  Cjucm  is  near 
the  isfchmuB  on  the  east  side,  in  40^  22'  30"  N.  lat 
(Hamilton^  HetearcheSf  &c.  voL  iL  p.  103.)  The 
Tarks  call  the  rains  of  Gyzicns  Bal  Kiz,  the  second 
part  of  which  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  ancient 
name;  and  Bal  is  probably  a  Turkish  corraption  of 
the  Greek  TiaXala.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor ,  p.  271.) 
There  is  a  place  called  Aidinjik  near  the  isthmns, 
on  the  mainland  side,  where  there  are  manj  marble 
fragments  which  have  been  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bouring site  of  Cjzicus. 

Strabo  (p.  575)  eajs  that  Cjzicus  is  an  island  in 
the  Propontis,  which  is  joined  to  the  mainland  hj 
two  bridges,  and  very  fertile:  it  is  about  500  stadia 
in  circuit,  and  contains  a  city  of  the  same  name  close 
to  the  bridges,  and  two  doeed  harbours,  and  ship- 
houses  (vcfi&<roucoi)  above  200:  one  part  of  the  ci^ 
is  on  level  ground,  and  the  other  ia  close  to  a  hill, 
which  they  call  Bear  Hill  ("AfMcrvy  Spos):  there  is 
another  hill  that  lies  above  the  city,  a  single  height 
called  Dindymon,  which  contains  a  temple  of  Dindy- 
mene  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was  founded  by 
the  Argonauts.  S:  ephanus  («.  v.  KA(ucof)  says  that 
the  town  was  also  called  "A/yxrwr  vritros.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  island  with  the  main  is  attributed  to 
Alexander  by  Pliny  (v.  32),  who  does  not  say  how 
the  junction  was  made.  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  who 
wrote  after  Alexander's  time,  still  calls  it  an  isbnd 
{Argon,  L  936),  but  he  also  speaks  of  an  isthmus. 
He  names  one  <k  the  ports  Chytus;  the  other  was 
named  Panormus,  as  the  Scholiast  tells  us.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  no  signs  of  the  bridges.  The 
isthmus  b  above  a  mile  long,  and  less  than  half  a 
mile  broad.  It  seems  probable  that  moles  were 
pushed  out  some  distance,  and  then  the  opposite 
shores  were  connected  by  bridges.  The  whole  passage 
is  now  a  sandy  flat.  Hamilton  (^RetearcheSf  See 
voL  ii.  p.  98)  says,  '*  we  crossed  the  sandy  isthmus 
which  connects  Cyzicus  with  the  nuunland;  near  the 
south  end,  many  huge  blocks  of  stone,  dug  up  in 
clearing  a  ndghbonring  vineyard,  had  been  collected 
into  a  heap."  "  The  east  side  of  the  isthmus  is  now 
an  extensive  marsh,  covered  ?riUi  reeds,  and  probably 
marks  the  site  of  the  principal  pent  of  Oyzicus,  sepa- 
rated from  the  seapshore  by  a  low  ridge  of  sand  hills 
thrown  up  by  the  united  effi>rts  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  Near  the  northem  extremity,  a  long  ditch 
runs  from  E.  to  W.  full  of  water,  with  a  wall  of 
great  strength,  fortified  by  towers  along  its  northern 
bank;  its  opening  towards  the  sea  is  choked  up  by 
drifted  sand,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  entrance  through 
which  the  galleys  of  Cyzicus  were  admitted  to  her 
capacious  port."    (Hamilton.) 

The  nuns  of  Cyzicus  are  among  cherry  orchards 
and  vineyards.  There  is  a  heap  of  niins  covered 
with  brushwood,  where  there  are  many  subterraneous 
passages,  some  of  which  may  be  exjdored  to  the 
length  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  These  passages 
are  connected  with  each  other,  and  appear  to  be  tibe 
substructions  of  some  large  buildings.  Cyzicus  in 
Strabo's  time  had  many  large  public  buildings 
(Strab.  p.  575),  and  it  maintained  three  architects  to 
look  after  them  and  the  machinery  (Spyaya).  It 
possessed  three  store-houses,  one  for  arms,  one  for 
the  machinery  or  engines,  and  one  for  corn.  *'  The 
masonry  of  these  substructions  is  chiefly  Hellenic, 
but  in  some  places  the  walls  are  only  cased  with 
blocks  of  stone:  in  the  roof  of  one  of  the  vaults  is  a 
small  square  opening,  r^ularly  formed  with  a  key- 
stone, all  belonging  to  the  origind  construction." 
(HamOton.)    If  these  substractions  aigs  not  those  of 
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the  public  granary,  they  may  belong,  as  HandRoft 
suggests,  to  the  great  tonple  desmbed  by  Aristides 
in  his  oration  on  Cyzicos  (vol.  i.  p.  237,  ed.  Je^); 
but  the  extravagant  bombast  of  this  wordy  rlieto^ 
rician  diminishes  our  confidence  in  what  he  says. 
The  Agora,  he  says,  contained  a  most  magnificent 
temple,  and  he  speaks  of  the  ports  below  ground 
being  worthy  of  achninition.  XiphiUnns  (Dion  Cassi 
vol  ii.  p.  1173,  ed.  Beimarus)  says  that  the  great 
temple  of  Cyzicus  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pins;  but  this  must  be  a 
mistake,  and  he  means  to  speak  of  the  great  earth- 
quake that  destroyed  Smyrna  and  other  cities  in  the 
time  of  Marcus,  the  successor  of  Plus.  Aristides 
wrote  a  letter  on  the  calamity  of  the  dty  of  Smyrna, 
addressed  to  Aurelius  and  Commodns.  This  temple 
is  described  by  Xiphilinus  as  of  extraordinary  di- 
mensions :  the  columns  were  fifty  cuUts  high,  and  of 
one  stone.  The  Cyziceni  n.sed  the  white  maible  of 
Prooonnesus  far  building.  (Strab.  p.  588.)  "  About 
a  mile  NE.  by  N.  from  these  substrnctioDS  are  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  built  in  a  wooded  valley 
to  the  north  of  tiie  plain,  where  are  the  prindpiil 
ruins  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  pilasters  and  massive 
buttresses  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time,  bnt 
seven  or  eight  are  still  standing  oo  the  west  ride  of 
the  valley,  by  which  the  circular  ibrm  of  the  bnilding 
may  be  distinctiy  traced."  (Hamilton.)  A  smaU 
stream  flows  throogh  the  middle  of  the  arena;  which 
circumstance,  and  the  character  of  the  maaoniy  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  building,  led  Hamilton  to  sup- 
pose that  the  place  was  also  used  as  a  Kamnachia. 
On  a  wooded  hill  to  the  east  of  the  dty,  rituated 
above  the  ruins,  and  near  the  apex  of  the  dty  walls, 
there  are  ^  only  blocks  of  marble  and  broken  columns 
buUt  into  the  walls  of  the  cottages."  The  site  of 
the  theatre,  which  fiwes  the  SW.,  is  almost  orer- 
grown  ¥nth  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  is  veiy  laige^ 
and  appears  to  be  of  Greek  oonstroction,  but  it  is  in 
a  very  rained  state.  Some  parts  of  the  8nbstra^• 
tions  can  be  traced,  but  there  is  not  a  bfeck  of 
marble  to  be  seen,  nor  a  single  seat  remainiug  in  its 
place.  There  are  vestiges  of  the  city  walls  in  variooa 
parts,  bnt  it  does  not  appear  easy  to  taraoe  tbdr  whole 
exteuL  Hamilton  in  one  place  speaks  of  **  heaps  of 
ruins,  long  walls,  and  indistinct  foundations,  but  so 
overgrown  with  vegetation  tiutt  it  was  impoerible  to 
make  them  out"  He  only  found  one  inscription,  a 
Greek  one,  of  the  Roman  period.  "  On  the  whole," 
says  Hamilton,  *'I  must  say  that  the  loose  anid 
rabbly  character  of  the  bmldings  of  Cyzicus  littie 
accords  with  the  odebrity  of  its  architects;  and  al- 
though some  appear  to  have  been  cased  with  marble, 
none  of  them  give  an  idea  of  the  solid  grandeur  of 
the  genuine  Greek  style."  It  seems  likely  that  the 
larger  blocks  of  muble  have  been  xaurried  away, 
though  there  is  no  large  modem  town  near  Cyzicus; 
but  tiie  materials  of  many  andent  towns  near  the  sea 
have  doubtiess  been  carried  off  to  remote  places. 
There  are  quarries  of  fine  marble  on  the  hills  about 
Cyzicus,  and  near  Aidinjik  on  the  mainland;  but 
granite  was  much  used  in  the  buildings  of  Cyzicus, 
and  it  is  of  a  kind  which  is  rapidly  decomposed.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a  rich  v^etation  has  grown  up, 
which  itself  destroys  buildings  and  buries  them. 
The  sea-sand  also  that  has  been  blown  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  isthmus  may  have  covered  the  bosonenta 
at  least  of  many  buildings.  It  seems  likdy,  then, 
that  excavations  would  bring  to  light  many  remains 
of  a  rich  dty,  of  which  Strabo  says,  that  in  his  time 
'^  it  rivals  the  first  cities  of  Asia  in  magnitude^ 
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Wautj,  and  its  excellent  institutions,  both  civil  and 
mititaxy,  and  it  appears  to  be  embellished  in  like 
fiuhiou  ?rith  the  city  of  the  Rhodii,  the  Massaliotae, 
«nd  the  Carthaginians  of  old  **  (p.  575). 

The  origin  of  this  town  seems  unknown.  A 
people  called  Doliones  or  Dolieis  (Steph. ».  v.  Ao- 
A^Ms)  once  lived  about  Cyzicus,  but  Strabo  says 
that  it  was  difficult  to  fix  their  limits.  Conon 
(JViarrai.  41,  apud  Phot.)  has  a  stoiy  of  Cyzicus 
being  settled  by  Pekisgi  from  Thessaly,  who  were 
driven  from  Thessaly  by  Aeolians.  Their  king  and 
leader  was  Gjzicus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  peninsula  which  he  occupied;  for  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful, 
if  we  look  at  all  the  authorities,  whether  Cyzicus 
was  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  originally 
an  island  or  a  peninsula.  If  it  was  origimdly  a 
peninsula,  we  must  suppose  that  a  canal  was  cut 
across  it,  and  afterwards  was  bridged.  This  king 
Cyzicus  was  killed  by  Jason  on  the  voyage  to 
Colchis,  and  after  the  death  of  Cyzicus,  perhaps  some 
time  affcer  according  to  the  legend,  Tyrrheni  seized 
the  place,  who  were  driven  out  by  Milesians.  Cyzicus 
was  reckoned  among  the  setttements  of  Miletus  by 
Anaximenes  of  Lampeacus,  and  also  Artaoe  on  the 
same  island  or  peninsula.  (Strabo,  pw  635.)  Cyzicus 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad. 

The  Cyziceni  are  said  to  have  surrendered  to  the 
Persians  after  the  conquest  of  Miletus.  (Herod.  vL 
33.)  The  place  afterwards  became  a  dependency  on 
AUiens;  for  it  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  who  re- 
covered it  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  (b.g.411), 
— at  which  time  it  was  unwalled,  as  Thucydides  ob- 
serves (viii.  107).  These  scanty  notices  of  Cyzicus, 
and  the  fact  of  its  having  no  fortifications  near  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  seem  to  show  that 
it  was  still  an  inconsiderable  city.  The  Athenians, 
on  getting  the  place  again,  laid  a  contribution  on  the 
people.  The  next  year  (b.  c.  410)  the  Cyziceni 
bad  the  same  ill  luck.  Mindams  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral was  there  with  his  ships,  and  Phamabazus  the 
Persian  with  his  troops.  Aldbiades  defeated  Min- 
dams, and  the  Cyziceni,  being  deserted  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians  and  Phamabazus,  again  received  the 
Athenians,  and  again  had  to  part  with  their  money. 
We  learn  from  the  notice  of  this  affiur  in  Xenophon 
(HeiL  L  I.  §  16)  that  Cyzicus  had  a  port  at  this 
time.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Aegos- 
potami,  Cyzicus  seems  to  have  come  again  under 
the  Lacedaemonians;  but  as  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
(b.  a  387)  gave  all  the  cities  in  Asia  to  the  Peraian 
king,  Cyzicus  was  among  them. 

Cyzicus  appears  to  have  obtained  its  independence 
after  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  the  notices  of  it 
are  very  scanty.     Attalus  I.  of  Porgamum,  the 
f  lather  of  Eumenes,  married  a  woman  of  Cyzicus, 
.f  X  named  Apollonias,  who  was  distinguished  for  her 
^good  sense  (Polyb.  xxiii.  18);  and  we  read  of  the 
Cyziceni  sending  twenty  ships  to  join  the  fleet  of 
Athenaeus,  the  brother  of  AtUlus  II.,  King  of  Per- 
gamum.    (Polyb.  xxxiii.  11.)    We  know  nothing 
of  the  fortunate  circumstances  which  gave  this  town 
the  wealth  that  it  had,  when  Mitbridates  attempted 
to  take  it  b.  o.  74.    It  is  probable  that  it  had  be- 
come one  of  the  outlets  for  the  products  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  well  administered.     The  Cyziceni  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  a  fight  with  Mithridates  at  Chalcedon, 
and  soon  after  the  king  attacked  Cyzicus.   He  posted 
his  troops  on  the  mainland  opposite  to  the  city,  at  the 
foot  of  iho  mountain  range  of  Adrasteia ;  and  with  his 
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ships  he  blockaded  the  narrow  passage  that  separated 
the  city  from  the  nuun.    The  strengtlt  of  the  walls, 
which  had  been  built  in  the  interval  since  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  and  the  abundant  stores  of  the  citi- 
zens enabled  them  to  hold  out  against  the  enemy. 
The  Roman  commander  L.  Lucullus  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  oflP  Cyzicus,  and  he  cut  off  the  supplies 
ci  Mithridates,  whose  urmy  suffered  firem  famine, 
and  was  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  with 
great  loss.    (Pint  LuculL  c  9,  &c ;  Appian,  Mith- 
ridat.  c  72,  &c.;   Strab.^.  575;  Cic  pro  Arch 
c  9.)    The  BoDiians  rewarded  Cyzicus  by  making 
it  a  Libera  Civitas,  as  it  was  in  Strabo*s  time,  who 
observes  that  it  had  a  considerable  territory,  part  of 
it  an  ancient  possession  and  part  the  gift  of  the 
Bomans.   He  adds  that  they  poesessed  on  the  Troad 
the  parts  beyond  the  Aesepus  about  Zeleia;  and 
also  the  plun  of  Adrasteia,  which  was  that  part  of 
the  mainland  that  was  opposite  to  Cyzions.    They 
had  also  part  of  the  tract  on  the  Li^e  Dascylitis, 
and  a  large  tract  bordering  on  tiie  Doliones  and 
Mygdones,  as  far  as  the  Lake  Miletopolitis  and  the 
Apdloniatis.    Strabo  (p.  587)  speaks  of  a  place  at 
tb^  common  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Priapus 
and  Cyzicus,  firom  which  it  appears  that  tlie  pos- 
sessions of  these  two  towns  bordered  on  one  another, 
on  the  coast  at  least,  in  the  time  of  Strabo.     Indeed 
Priapus,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  a  colony 
of  Cyzicus.    It  appears  that  the  greatest  prosperity 
of  Cyzicus  dates  firom  the  time  tji  the  defoat  it 
Mithridates.     It  possessed  a  large  tract  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Propontis,  and  there  were  no  other 
large  cities  oo  this  side  of  the  Propontis  in  the 
Boman  period,  except  Nicomedia  and  Kicaea.    The 
produce  of  the  basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  would  come 
down  to  Cyzicus.    Tacitus  (Ann,  iv.  36)  says  that 
Tiberius  (a.  d.  25)  deprived  Cyzicus  of  its  privily 
of  a  free  city  (Dion  Cass.  11  v.  7,  23;  Sueton.  TU>. 
c.  37)  for  not  paying  due  religious  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Augustus,  and  for  ill  treating  some  Boman 
citizens.   This  shows  that  Strabo  must  have  written 
what  he  says  of  Cyzicus  being  Ubers  before  the  re- 
vocation. The  eflbct  of  the  revocation  of  this  privilege 
would  be  to  place  Cyzicus  altogether  and  immediately 
under  the  authority  of  the  Boman  governor  of  Asia. 
Cyzicus,  however,  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  place 
under  the  empire,  though  it  suffered  from  the  great 
earthquake  which  has  been  already  mentioned.    In 
the  time  of  Caiacalla  it  received  tiie  title  of  Metro- 
polis.   It  also  became  a  bishop's  see  under  the  later 
empire. 

Cyzicns  produced  some  writers,  a  list  of  whom  is 
given  in  a  note  on  Thucydides  (viii.  107)  by  Wasse. 
(Cramer,  Atia  Minor j  L  47,  note.)    It  had  also 
some  works  of  art,  among  which  Cicero  (  Verr.  ii.  4. 
c.  60)  mentions  paintings  of  Ajax  and  Medea,  which 
the  dictator  Caesar  afl^ards  bought.    (Plin.  viii. 
38.)    At  some  period  in  their  histoiy  the  Cyziceni 
conquered  Proconnesus,  and  carried  oS  from  there  a 
statue  of  the  Meter  Dindymene.    It  was  a  chrysele- 
phantine statue ;  but  the  covering  of  the  face,  instead 
of  being  platrs  of  ivory,  was  made  of  the  teeth  of  the 
hippopotamus.    (Pans.  viii.  46.  §  4.)    Cyzicus  also 
produced  a  kind  of  unguent  or  perfume  that  was  in 
repute,  made  from  a  plant  which  Pliny  calls  **  Cyzi- 
oena  amaracus"  (Plin.  xiii.;  Paus.  iv.  36.  §  5);  but 
Apollonius,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  688),  speaks 
of  it  as  made  firam  an  Iris.    It  was  also  noted  for  its 
mint,  vrhich  produced  the  gold  coins  or  stateres  called 
Cyziceni  (Kv{iin|vof),  which  had  a  wide  circulation. 
The  Cyzicenus  had  oa  one  side  a  female  head,  and 
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on  Um  Dtba  a  lioa'a  hud.  (HrsjcUna,  «.  v.  Kv- 
funtml  I  Suidiii,  J.  b.  Ki^iKqnl  OTBrq^T.)  The 
h«d  ig  snpposed  tobathUof  Cjbek.  Therilnsof 
the  cdn  wu  28  AUio  dnchaiu.  (Dem.  m  /%>niL 
p.  914.)  The  aatomnoui  ohoi  of  Cjiicos  an  >dd 
to  b*  rare,  bnt  thure  is  a  ampletB  sme*  of  Empoia] 
ci^m.  It  don  Dot  appear  where  the  C^ztceoi  gal 
''  eir  gold  fram,  bat  it  ia  iM  improbable  that  it  wa« 
ce  foDsd  00  the  itUn}  or  on  the  ndgfabooring  maio- 
rt  tliat  then  was  in  hie 
.  I  which  the  architect  had 
a  goiden  thnod  along  all  the  joJiuDga  of  the 
poUahtd  MOM.  The  untiait  between  the  gold  and 
the  whita  nutUe  woold  ptobaUj  jrodocc  a  good 
i&ct  The  fMsage  of  PGnf  containa  aociMthiiig 
mm  abont  Cjiicoi,  ud  the  atoiy  rf  Um  "  higilinu 
lacia,' which  waa  Oica  the  anchor  of  the  Aj^tmaataa. 
The  atone  cAao  nn  uray  finn  the  Prytaoniin,  till 
at  last  tb«7wisel7  aecnnd  it  irith  lat-l.    [Q.L.] 


once  (busd  on  the  itlaid  or  on  the : 

a-tV       land.     Plmj  (xuTi.  ft)  eaji  th 

/  time  a  tem^  at  Cjziciis,^  whic 


DAAE.     [Daius.] 

DADANAS  (iatarit),  cne  of  JoalJmtui'g  fir- 
tnaaa,  litaated  between  Dan  and  Amida  (Procop. 
de  Aid.  ii,  4),  wbich  eome  of  the  tna^e  confound 
with  Daraha  (Ammian.  TTJii,  3,  g  7}^  which  lies 
much  further  S.  at  the  aourca  of  the  river  Beliar. 
The  liM  haa  not  been  identified.  (Bitter,  fnttinde, 
»ol.  I,  p.  1124,  vol.ii.  pn82,  381.)     TE.  B,  J.] 

DABASAE  (Aotaffoi,  Ptol.  Tii.  2.  g  IB),  a  people 
of  the  district  called  by  the  ancieata  "India  mtrs 
Gangem,"  to  the  east  of  NtpAL  There  is  eooie  doubt 
about  the  orthographj  of  their  neme,  which  is  sisihv- 
timea  written  Labasac  They  are  probably  cmnected 
with  the  range  of  mDuutains  called  ri  Aifuimra  fy^ 
(PtoL  vii,  2.  §  18),  and  which  are  most  likely  re- 
pnRDted  hj  the  eaeton  spur  of  the  Nipdl  Hi- 
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a  border  dtj  of  thetiibe  of  Zebnlon  (JoiA.iii.  12), 
apparentlj  identical  with  the  Leritical  city  Dabareb 
(AeMd.  LXX. ;  JoiK  ui.  28).  and  with  Debir 
in  1  Chnm.  tI.  SS,  though  in  tfacse  passaina  it  is 
reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  lasachar,  as  is  also  Daberath 
in  I  Chnm.  vi.  72  (Arfipl,  LXX.).  Ita  site  is 
maiked  by  the  email  Moeleni  villa^^  of  ZleMriaA, 
which  is  litnaCod  at  the  NW.  base  of  Mount  Tabor, 
on  a  ledge  of  rocks,  thus  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion  given  by  Enaebios  and  St.  JeronH  of  the  aitu- 
atjon  of  Dabeiia,  as  a  town  of  the  Jewi  on  Mount 
Tabor,  in  the  district  of  Diocwearda.  (Ooomail- 
«.e.;  Beland.iWoutp.  733.)  Dr. Robinnoi further 
ideatifiea  with  it  the  Dabaritta  of  JcMphna  in  the 
gnat  plun  {Bib.  Set.  vol  iiL  p.  210),  but  thia  is 
very  quotiooable.  [G.  W.] 

DADRONA,  a  riTcr  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy aa  being  th*  first  river  after  the  Sootbon  ?n>- 


=WoQt  [R  G.  L.] 

DACHABETn  (baxvimO,  an  inland  tribe  iJ 
Arabia  Felix,  acccoiling  to  Ptolemy  (vi  7)  identified 
with  the  Nabathaeans  by  EuaCathitii  (ad  IHonft. 
Per.  BS4).  Fciator  ooojcctnies  that  they  ut  ideo- 
tical  with  the  tribe  d  the  Dies  Oiaiv,  jwrt  it  the 
great  Haib  naticn,  found  by  Buickhaidt  war  iIh 
Oi^and  iUejids  tribes,  between  Aa%jl  and  JfoUo, 
and  also  in  the  vidnity  of  Medina.  (AmAu,  voL  ii- 
p.  141.)  fG.  W.] 

DACHINABADE8  (Aax-nfOur,  PeriiJ.  Jmd. 
p.  S9),  a  dinrict  of  ■■  India  intra  Gangam,"  on  tlw 
NW.  coast  oC  the  pemnsoia  of  HindoMaD,  a  little  to 
tbe&ofBaiygauorAroaiA  It  is  staled  b;  the 
anthor  of  the  Perfplos  that  it  was  so  called  bteanae 
DaUus,  in  the  natiie  Imgna,  riguified  sonth. 
Dakhinabades,  acoording  to  this  view,  would  be  a 
purely  Indian  wnd,  and  would  mean  "  dty  <if  the 
loath.''  Dakhan,  however,  in  which  ws  nmgnise 
the  wall-known  niodnn  name  Deecan,  is  not  praperly 
the  Kiatb:  it  is  derived  from  tbe  Sanscrit  Dakahina, 
meaning  the  country  en  tbe  right  hand,  and  wai  ta 
named  by  the  Hindu  oatquerva,  who  ffitea^i  India 
ban  the  MW.  The  dlitiict  of  Dakhinahades  ccn- 
twned  two  emporia,  Flitbana  and  Tagars.     [V.] 

DA'CIA  (Auici :  Eth.  and  Adj.  AcEm,  Dacna, 
Dadcus).  Thia  country,  the  East  of  the  Eaaan 
conqnota  in  Europe,  cm  only  be  ooaidered  ai 
f..,    .._    =-j,(jng  ,j„  jm^  (f  , 

■n,  Strab.  TiL  p.  895), 
with  the  empire  by  Trajan, 
wh«  it  receiivd  colain  definite  lunite. 

Tha  GcTAB  (rfrai,  ling.  iVmi,  Sleph.  B.)  went 
in  antiquity  ennnerated  amcng  the  Thradan  group 
of  nations ;  and  this  o^duion  has  been  coofimud  bj 
tha  most  competent  among  modem  inqnirci.  (Scha- 
hrik,  Sae.  AtLtdi.L  p.  31.)  It  need  hardly  be 
added,  that  Uie  (luory  wluch  iCKardad  tbe  Gelae 
and  the  "long-haired"  Goths  i^  Souidioaria  u 
equiralent  names,  thoogh  supported  by  Pracopins, 
Jerome,  Vopiscus,  and  Spartian,  but,  above  all,  by 
Jomandea  (0e  Rd.  Osl.),  is  entirely  devoid  of 
foundation.  Tbe  seat  of  this  people  ae  they  fint 
appcsr  in  hiitai7  moat  be  placid  to  the  N.  of  Ul 
and  S.  of  the  Ister.  If  we  may  trust  He- 
;iv,  92,  ftJL  V.  3),  the  Getae  were  »operi.T 
her  Thradan  barhariana.  Our  knowladga 
of  the  later  Dadans  partly  cmfirms  thia  atalement, 
however  much  Grecian  imaginatico  might  colour  his 
sketch,  or  have  originated  Uie  fablea  connected  with 
„  lua  ddty  Zalmolu  or  Zamoliis.  Thn- 
cydida  (ii.96)  describee  them  ae  living  in  the  same 
district  as  that  which  they  occupied  when  ccnquend 
by  Dardns,  and  they  were  among  the  Iriba  who  fol- 
lowed StalcfB  to  the  field.  In  the  expedition  of 
Philip  againat  Scythia  (Justin,  ii.  S),  the  TribaJU, 
'ho  had  not  long  before  been  driven  oot  of  their 
ncient  seats  iu  tlia  interior  by  the  irraptim  of  the 
Kelte,  occuped  the  steppe  between  tbe  Danube  and 
n.  It  would  seem  that  the  Getae  bad 
been  forced  acnn  the  river  by  the  Triballi,  as  Alei- 
mder,  in  the  campaign  of  B.C.  335,  found  the  Gelae 
anged  upon  the  oppceite  ude  of  the  later  to  the 
lumber  of  upwards  of  10,000  foot  and  4000  hone- 
nen.  Under  fiivoor  of  night.  Alexander  emned  over 
he  river  umnoleeted,  defeated  the  Geta^  and  took 
beir  town.  (Arrian,  Anai.  I  2;  Strab.  p.  301.) 
n  II.  c.  292,  Lydmachua,  in  tha  aggreadve  warliia 
ihieh  bo  waged  against  the  Oetae,  ptoebited  inta 
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the  heart  of  their  ooautiy:  in  the  phum  of  Bessa- 
nbU  (Ji  rdr  VerUp  ifnifdoy  Strab.  p.  305)  his  re- 
treat was  cut  off,  and  he,  with  all  hia  army,  had  to 
aorrender.  Lysimachna,  hovreyer,  waa  set  free,  and 
the  generosity  of  Dromichaetes,  the  native  Idrg, 
foond  a  {dace  among  all  the  collectors  of  anecdotes. 
(Stimb.  p.  SOS ;  Plut  Demetr,  39,  52 ;  Polyaen.  viL 
5 ;  camp.  Pans.  L  9.  §  5.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
Dacian  prince  obtained  a  large  treasnre,  either  from 
the  fonder  of  the  camp,  or  the  ransom  of  his  prisoo- 
ers,  as  on  two  separate  occaaions,  once  in  1545,  and 
again  rather  mors  than  twenty  ybars  since,  many 
thoosand  gdd  coins  were  fbond  near  Thordaj  some 
of  them  bearing  the  name  of  Lysimachns,  and  others 
with  the  epigraph  KO^N.  (Paget,  Eungcuy  and 
Tramylvania,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.) 

When  the  Gauls  occupied  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Getae  were  involved  in  war  with  that  people. 
(Justin,  zxvi  §  3.)  They  were  defeated,  and  were 
ioAd  in  great  numbers  for  skives  to  the  Athenians, 
who  had  formerly  obtiuned  their  supplies  finom 
Phxygia  and  Caria,  as  is  shown  by  Aristophanes  and 
the  elder  comedians;  while,  after  this  period,  the 
names  of  Davus  (Dacna  and  Davus  are  convertible 
forms)  and  Geta  appear  as  the  names  of  sbves  in 
the  writers  of  the  New  Comedy  and  their  Roman 
imitator  Terence.  (Strab.  p.  304 ;  Menu  de.  VAcad. 
des  Inter,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  34,  foil.;  Niebuhr,  KUdn, 
Sekrijt  pp.  352-~398;  Schafarik,  Slao.  AlL  vol.  L 
p.  469.) 

-  It  ia  not  known  why  and  when  the  Getae  changed 
their  name  to  that  of  Daci.    The  ancients  are  unani- 
BOOS  in  considering  them  as  identical  (Plin.  iv. 
12;  Pans.  L  12.  §4;  Dion  Cass.  li.  67;  Appian, 
Praef.  o.  4;  Justin,  zzxii.  3.  §  16),  though  Strabo 
(p.  304;  comp.  Senec.  NaL  Quaut.  1)  distinguishes 
them  by  saying  that  the  Getae  occupied  the  district 
towards  Pontus  and  the  E.,  the  Daci  that  towards 
Germania  and  the  sources  of  the  later.    Curio,  the 
first  Roman  general  who  advanced  in  these  regions 
as  fiur  N.  as  the  Danube,  was  afraid  to  attack  Dada. 
(Flor.  iil  4.  §  6.)  According  to  some,  Julius  Caesar, 
in  the  extensive  schemes  of  conquest  they  assign  to 
him,  had  meditated  the  invasion  of  Dacia.    (Suet 
JuL  44.)    The  native  prince  Boerebistas,  a  con- 
temporary of  Augustus,  and  a  man  of  great  capacities, 
▼entur^i  to  cross  the  Ister,  and,  by  ravaging  Thrace, 
and  exterminating  the  people  of  the  Boii  and  the 
Taurisci,  had  increased  the  power  of  the  Getae  to 
such  extent  as  even  to  cause  terror  to  the  Bmnans. 
(Strab.  pp.  298,  303.)    In  b.  c.  10,  Augustus  sent 
Lentulus  to  attack  their  king  Cotisa    The  Romans 
appear  to  have  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Marotj 
but  the  expedition  had  no  practical  results.    (Flcr. 
iv.  12.  §  19;  Strab.  p.  304;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  36; 
Hot.  CamL  iiL  8, 18;  Suet  OcL2\,)    Ovid,  in  his 
exile,  has  given  a  picture  of  the  Getae,  with  aU  their 
repulsive  features,  set  off  by  the  horrors  of  the  in- 
clement climate.    The  poet,  however,  learnt  their 
/'language  (TritL  v.  12,  68,  ex  Pont  iiL-i^,  and 
oompowd  a  song  of  triumph  for  Augusras  in  the 
rude  tongue  of  his  barbarian  neighbours  (ex  Font 
iv.  13,  23).    The  only  specimens  of  this  ancient 
language  are  in  the  names  (tf  men  and  places,  and  in 
particidar  words  scattered  through  the  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  preserved  by  lexicographers,  such 
as  Hesychius  and  Suidas.     Adelung  (MUhridat, 
vol  ii.  p.  344)  has  collected  many  of  these  words 
and  terminations  of  words,  such  as  the  local  ending 
in  datfUj  which  frequentiy  occurs  among  Dadan 
towns.    From  this  period  the  Dadaos  were  engaged 
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in  frequent  wars  with  the  Rranans.  Fortune  in- 
clined to  neither  side,  till  at  last  they  obtained,  under 
their  king  Decebalus,  so  decided  an  advantage  over 
the  weakness  of  Domitian  as  to  reduce  that  emperor 
to  accept  a  peace,  accompanied  by  the  most  disgrace- 
ful conditions,  and,  among  othen,  the  payment  of  a 
yearly  tribute  to  Dacia.  A  fuU  account  of  these 
two  campaigns  of  Domitian  is  given  in  the  Viet,  of 
Biog,  art.  Decthalut.  When  Tngan  assumed  the 
imperial  purple,  he  prepared  to  restore  to  its  bright- 
ness the  tanuahed  honour  of  the  empire,  and  hixnself 
headed  the  expedition  against  Dada.  In  a.  d.  101, 
Trajan  left  Rome,  and  passing  through  Pannooia, 
and  crossing  the  Thnu,  followed  the  course  of  the 
MaroB  into  Transylvania.  His  first  great  battle  was 
on  the  Croe^fidd  near  Thorda,  The  Moldo-Wal- 
lachian  peasant  still  calls  the  battle  field  by  the 
name  "iVorf  de  TVajfon "  (Pratum  Trajani);  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  tenacity  of  a  people's  recd- 
lections.  For  other  curious  examples  of  the  hcxiour  in 
which  the  modem  inhabitants  hold  the  memory  of  the 
conqueror  of  Decebalus,  see  Refsue  dee  deux  Mondesj 
vol.  xxL  p.  1 10.  Decebalus  broke  the  humiliating 
conditions  to  which  he  had  been  subjected;  but 
Dada  was  doomed  to  become  a  Roman  province,  and 
in  A.  D.  104  Tn^an,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Dadcus,  set  out  on  his  second  campaign.  The  em- 
peror, who  was  now  better  acquainted  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  country,  chose  a  nearer  route,  and  me 
by  wluch  he  might  at  once  reach  the  capital  of  the 
enemy.  On  thiB  occasion  he  crossed  the  Danube 
bdow  the  Iron  Gate,  where  his  fiunous  bridge  was 
afterwards  built,  and  sending  one  part  of  his  army 
along  the  Aluta,  he  himself  followed  the  valley  which 
now  leads  from  Oreova  by  Mehadia  and  Karaneebe* 
over  the  Iron  Gate  pass  —  the  deep  mountain  gorge 
which,  standing  at  tbe  entrance  of  Transylvania,  has 
been  alternately  contested  by  Dadan,  Roman,  Chris- 
tian, and  Moslem.  Taking  this  route,  he  marched 
direct  upon  the  capital  Sarmiz^thusa. 

The  Dadans,  unable  any  longer  to  defend  thdr 
capital,  set  fire  to  it,  and  fled  to  the  mountains. 
Decebalus,  finding  it  impoedble  to  escape  his  pur- 
suera,  stabbed  himself,  and  many  of  his  followen 
committed  suidde,  to  avdd  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Dion  Casdns  (Ixviii.  6 — 14)  has  given  the 
history  qH  this  famous  war ;  but  the  Column  of  Trajan 
at  Rome,  upon  which  the  chief  events  of  the  two  cam- 
paigns are  minutdy  figured,  fonns  the  best  oommen- 
taiy  on  this  final  victory  of  Rome,  whichCaniniua  the 
poet  (Plin.  Ep,  viii.  4.  §  1)  had  proposed  to  narrate 
in  verse  as  an  eternal  monnment  to  the  illustrious 
Trajan.  (Paget,  Hungary  and  TVofuy/wmta,  voL 
ii.  p.  107 ;  Fabretti,  de  Column.  Traj. ;  Mannert, 
Ree Traj.adDamA.geetae;  Engel,  Comm,  de  Exped, 
Trc^.  qd  DamA. ;  Franke,  Zw  Getckich,  Trajantf 
pp.  66—141.) 

Dada  now  became  a  Roman  province,  and  reodved 
its  definite  political  boundary;  on  the  W.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Tysia,  which  divided  it  finom  tbe 
lazyges  Metanastae;  on  the  N.  by  the  Mens  Car- 
patus;  to  the  E.  its  limits  were  the  Hierasus,  up  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Ister;  while  on  the  S.  it  was 
separated  from  Moesia  by  the  Danube.  (PtoL  iii.  8. 
§  4.)  The  whole  drcumfiBrence  was  calculated  by 
Eutropios  (viii.  2)  at  1000  M.  P.,  but  this  is  below 
the  mark,  aa  it  contained  what  is  now  the  Banat  of 
Temsivdr,  Eungary  E.  of  the  7%etfs,  the  whole  of 
TraneylvaniOj  the  Bvbowmoj  the  S.  point  of  (ro- 
Uday  MofdemaW.  i3£  the  PrtUh,  and  the  whole  of 
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After  the  gabjugafcian  of  the  ooonfciy,  Trajan 
ttmwdhisatleQtioDtosecniriiighisnewivovuioe.  The 
bridge  over  the  Danube  which  was  to  aiford  a  oom- 
mnnication  with  the  &  proTiooes,  had  been  commenoed 
probably  aboat  A.  d.  103.  Dioo  Caadna,  goremor 
of  Pannooia  under  Alexander  Sereroa,  wrote  an  ao- 
ooont  of  Trajan's  bridge;  bat  thia  part  of  his  work 
has  been  lost,  thoogh  an  abridgment  is  given  in  the 
epitome  of  Xiphiliims.  According  to  this  writer, 
it  was  boilt  hj  Apollodoms,  the  architect  of  the 
Fonun  Trajannm  and  of  the  Oolonm  at  Borne,  and 
consisted  or  20  piers;  each  pier  was  150  Roman  feet 
high,  60  feet  tluck,  and  they  were  170  feet  distant 
fimn  each  other.  At  either  end  it  was  protected  bj 
towers,  and  the  whole  work  was  boOt  of  hewn  stone. 
(Dion  Cass.  bcviiL  13.)  The  latter  circamstanoe 
seems  to  be  an  ezaggeratiaD,  and  the  acooont  of  the 
situation,  depth  of  water,  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
other  particiUarB,  contains  many  errors.  A  com- 
parison of  the  other  two  andent  authorities — the 
huge  capper  coin  of  Trajan  with  the  bridge  on  the 
rererse,  iad  the  column,  where  part  of  the  bridge  is 
represented  in  the  background — shows  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  Inridge  was  of  wood,  while  the  piers 
are  undoubtedlj  of  stone.  About  A.  d.  ISO  Ha- 
drian destroyed  the  bridge,  as  it  is  said,  to  prevent 
the  barbarians  crossing  over  into  the  Thradan  pro- 
vinces. (Dion  Cass.  L  o.)  The  remains  of  thb 
bridge  are  to  be  found  a  little  bebw  the  miserable 
viUage  of  Soala  Gladova,  All  that  is  now  left  is  a 
solid  shapeless  mass  of  masonry  on  each  bank,  about 
SO  feet  lugh;  and  between  that  and  the  river  there 
ia  on  each  dde  a  broken  wall,  with  a  levd  on  the  top 
of  the  banks,  apparently  forming  the  pier  from  which 
the  first  arches  sprang.  On  both  sides  the  banks 
are  of  a  considerable  height  above  the  water.  In 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  in  a  direct  line  between 
these  ruins,  the  surveyon — as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  plan,  in  which  the  upper  line  indi- 
cates the  coamtOD  height  of  the  water,  the  lower 
that  to  which  it  sooketimes  fells,  when  the  tops  of 
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severs!  of  the  pillarB  become  visible^haTe  trsoed 
the  remdns  of  13  pillars.  Not  fer  from  the  middle, 
a  kind  of  island  has  been  formed  which  occupies  the 
space  of  4  pilars,  and  on  the  N.  bank  there  is  a  se- 
cond space,  apparently  filled  up  by  depodts,  which 
leaves  room  for  one  other  pillar;  thus  making,  in 
addition  to  those  on  the  banks,  the  number  20.  The 
distance  between  the  pillan  on  dther  bank  is  about 
8,900  English  feet  The  piUor  on  the  K.  bank  is 
not  built  of  hewn  stone,  but  of  a  mass  of  d^tpeless 
materials  joined  together  with  Roman  cement.  It 
may  have  been  encased  in  hewn  stone  which  is  now 
destroyed.  On  the  Wallachian  dde  are  the  remains 
of  a  tower,  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  circular  fesae. 
(Paget,  vol  iL  p.  57.) 

Beddes  this  great  work  Trajan  constructed  roads 
(the  great  agents  for  civilizadon):  Uiese  were  three 
in  number,  uid  were  connected  with  the  Via  Tngana, 
which  ran  along  the  S.  dde  of  the  Danube,  partly 
cut  in  the  rock  and  partly  supported  on  wooden 
beams.  The  road  which  hiy  most  to  the  W.  quitted 
Viminadum, — or,  more  properly,  the  fortren  on  the 
oppodte  side  of  the  river,  C[;-Pa^afiiE»,-^and  took  a 
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road  the  Pentingerian  Table  gives  the  following 
stations: — Arddava,  Centum  Pnteae,  Bersoda,  Ad- 
as, Caput  Bubali,  Tiviscmn.  The  middle  road, 
quitting  Oraova,  followed  the  vallej  of  the  Caemo, 
doedy  hemmed  in  by  its  wooded  hUls,  to  MAadia; 
and,  pursuing  the  same  oouBe  as  the  modem  road, 
proceeded  akmg  the  banksof  the  Temety  then  croased 
the  narrow  gorge  where  the  Bomana  are  sdd  to  have 
had  literslly  an  iron  gate,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  phuie.  Its  direction  then  turaed  towards  the  £^ 
along  the  vale— ^or  rather  plain — of  Hdtz^y  over 
Bu^fad  and  the  levd  before  VarheH^t  and  the  hill 
of  /Jens,  and  there  fell  into  the  beautifol  vdley  (A 
the  Jfopos, — taking  the  route  which,  should  Tm- 
sylvama  ever  attain  to  a  higher  dvilisation,  wiD  fonn 
the  future  great  oonunerdtd  road  to  unite  the  wine- 
growing didricta  of  its  well-watered  vdcanic  slopev 
with  the  stream  of  the  Danube.  Still  proceeding  in 
a  NE.  direction  along  the  Jforof,  it  passed  KmU' 
hurg,  Thordaf  Maro$  Veuarheli^  snd  so  on  to  the 
frontier  of  Mddavia.  Again,  taking  the  guidance 
of  the  Pentingerian  Talkie,  the  following  stations  lie 
on  this  road: — Tiema,  Ad  Mediam  {Mduadtn^ — 
with  the  baths  of  Heroides,  which  were  known  to  the 
Romans  as  early  as  the  times  of  Hadrian,  and  were 
in  high  repute  for  their  medidnd  virtues)^  Prseto- 
rium,  Ad  Pannooioa,  Gaganae,  MascUanae,  Tidscnm, 
Agnavae,  Pons  Augusti,  Sarmtaegethusa,  Ad  Aquas, 
Gmnisera,  Bland  iana,  Apula,  Bruda,  Salinae,  Pa- 
tavissa,  Napoca,  Optatiana,  lAngiana,  Cerde,  Paro- 
lissum. 

The  third  road,  wfaidi  Uy  towards  the  E.,  left  the 
neighbonihood  of  Scaia  OUxdova^ — probably  crosa- 
ing  Tngan's  Bridge, — passed  sJong  the  valley  of 
the  Aluta  {AU\  and,  mounting  the  RoAaUkmmy 
pass,  descended  upon  KarUbmrg,  where  it  fell  in 
with  the  other  road.  The  following  are  the  statiana 
up  to  Apula, — the  mining  capitd  of  the  Romans  in 
Dada,  Uie  seat  of  the  Cdl^um  Aurariorum,  snd 
the  reddenoe  of  the  procurator  or  chief  officer  of  the 
gdd  mines:— Drubetis,  Amutria,  Pdendova,  Castra 
Nova,  Romula,  Addava,  Rnsidava,  Pons  Alnti, 
Burridava,  Csstra  Tnyana,  Arutda,  Piaetorium, 
Pons  Vetus  Stenarum,  Cedonie,  Acidava,  Apula. 

Ptolemy  (iiL  8)  has  added  Uie  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing places  whidi  are  not  to  be  found  on  the 
great  Roman  roads,  between  the  T^fda  and  the 
Aluta,  in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S.: — Rucooninm 
('PoiNcic^rioy),Doddava(Aoici8ada),Ulpianum(OvA-. 
wiayily),  Ziridava  (ZipISova),  Zurobara  (Zovp^^opa), 
Lidds  (AiCtC<f)»  Zeugma  (Zcv^fia),  Acmonia  (*Aic- 
ItrntfioL),  Phrateria  (♦porfpCa).  Then  £.  of  the 
Aluta,  in  the  direction  from  S  to  N.: — Ardnna 
CApKaf(v^a\  Pinnm  (Iliyc^),  Somum  (S^pror), 
Tiasum  (Tuurop),  Nentidava  (Nci^iSaua),  Pimm 
(Ilifwdfi),  Hydata  CTSora),  Tiriscum  (TipurKw^ 
Maroodava  (Mopic^Sava),  Comidava  (KofUScwa), 
Rhamidava  fPo^Sava),  Zuddava  (ZowrCSaua),  P»> 
loda  (n<UoSa),  Anguatia  (^Ayyowrria)^  Prnetoria 
Augusta  (UfKurttftla  A^Touora),  Sandara  (lEcb*- 
Sova),  Utidava  (OuriSava),  Petrodava  (IIcrp^SaiMi), 
Carddava  (Kopo-^Saua),  Patridava  (IlarpfSava), 
Trii^iulum  (Tpl^Kop),  Aroobadara  (*Apico€UE8c^w). 

The  riven  of  Dacia  which  flowed  into  the  Da- 
nube in  the  direction  from  W.  ta  K,  were  as  fol- 
lows:— Tisianus  or  Tysia,  with  its  £.  affluents  Ge- 
rasus  or  Grissia,  and  Marisus;  Tibiscus,  springing 
from  the  Carpathians;  Gifil;  Alutas;  and  Hierasna 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  Vldpas  or  IIopc- 
r6s  of  Herodotus  (iv.  48). 
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Ducia  was  made  a  consular  province  (Oapitolin. 
Pertm,  2,  3)  onder  a  **  legaius,**  and  divided  into 
districts,  as  in  129  there  appears  "  Dacia  Inferior" 
under  Hadrian,  and  in  an  inacriptioii,  the  age  of 
which  is  not  known,  "Dacia  Apnlensis''  (Ordli, 
Inter,  n.  3888).  Notwithstanding  the  resdution 
of  Hadrian  to  contract  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and 
the  steps  he  actually  took  for  that  purpose,  the  Ro- 
mans seem  to  have  remained  masters  of  Dada  till 
the  time  of  Aurelian  (a.  d.  270 — 275);  when  they 
finally  retired  across  the  Danube,  and  left  Dacia  to 
the  Goths.  The  Soman  colonists  were  placed  on  the 
S.  of  the  river,  in  a  district  lying  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Moesia,  which  bore  the  name  of  Dacia  Au- 
RBUAHi  (Vopisc  AureL  39 ;  Buf.  Brev,  8;  En- 
trap, ix.  15),  and  which  was  afterwards  divided  into 
two  parts:— Dacia  Ripemsis,  on  the  Danube,  with 
the  capital  Ratiaria;  and  Dacia  Mboitbr&anki, 
with  Uie  capital  Seiidiga.  (Marquardt,  Handbuch 
der  Rom,  AlL  p.  108.)  An  intercourse  of  com- 
meroe  and  language  was  gradually  established  be- 
tween the  opposite  banks  of  the  river;  and  Dacia, 
though  serving  a  Gothic  master,  proved  the  firmest 
harrier  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  In  spite 
of  the  strong  lines  which  the  Visigoths  wero  pre- 
paring to  construct  between  the  Pruth,  Danube,  and 
the  mountains,  they  gave  way  before  the  destructive 
inroads  of  the  Huns,  about  a.  d.  376.  (Amm.  Marc 
2xxi.  3;  Jomand.  de  Red.  Get.  c.  24 ;  Schafiuik, 
Slav.  AIL  vol.  i.  p.  324.)  After  the  death  of  Attik 
in  A.D.  453,  the  old  country  of  Dacia,  from  the 
Carpathian  mountains  to  the  Euzine,  became  the 
seat  of  a  new  power  which  was  erected  by  Ardaric, 
king  of  the  Gepidae.  When  the  kingdom  of  the 
Gepidae  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  and  Avars 
in  A.  D.  566,  these  districts  were  occupied  without 
resistance  by  a  new  colony  of  Scythians.  The  Dacian 
empire  of  the  **Chagans"  lasted  for  upwards  of 
230  years,  till  it  fell  before  the  might  and  prowess 
of  the  great  Charlemagne.  The  Wallachians — or 
"  Rnmunyi,**  as  they,  odl  themselves  —  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Vlakki  (BXdxoi),  which  is 
a  much  older  and  wider-spread  name,  belonging  to 
the  Kelts.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  ilft.  yoL  L  p.  235.) 
Both  of  the  Wallachian  stocks  on  either  side  of  the 
Danube  were  of  the  same  descent,  and  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  Slaves,  Getae,  and  Romans,  who  fixim  tl)e 
seventh  to  the  tenth  centuiy  sheltered  themselves  in 
the  mountains  of  Dacia,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and 
Albania;  and  when  the  times  became  more  peaceable, 
spread  themselves  over  the  nd^hbouring  plains. 
(Scha&rik,  Slav.  Alt  yoI.  ii.  p.  205;  Fessler,  (Te- 
sMek.  der  Ungem,  voL  i.  p.  71.) 

The  Magyars  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Dacia  before  the  tenth  century :  its  later  history  fidls 
without  the  province  of  this  work.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  BethMn  Gabor,  the  Protestant  hero 
of  Transylvania  in  the  Thurty  Years'  War,  had  in- 
tended  to  haye  founded  the  ancient  Dacian  empun  in 
favour  of  himself,  but  abandoned  it  in  consequence, 
as  it  seems,  of  his  being  childless. 

The  dress,  features,  and  whole  appearance  of  the 
modem  WaUacks,  correspond  entirely  with  the  Da- 
cians  of  Tngan's  Column.  They  have  the  same 
arched  nose,  deeply-sunken  eye,  and  long  hair,  the 
same  sheepskin  cap,  the  same  shirt,  bound  round  the 
waist  and  descending  to  the  knee,  and  the  same  long 
loose  tionsen  which  the  Roman  chain  is  so  often 
seen  encircling  at  the  ankles.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
decide  the  cUdms  of  the  Wallack  to  Roman  descent; 
but  an  admiztue  of  Roman  and  Dacian  blood— the 
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conquerora  and  the  conquered — may  reasonably  be 
inferred.  Though  the  duration  of  the  Roman  empire 
only  lasted  for  about  170  years  in  this  country,  yet 
in  none  has  it  left  more  lasting  impression  of  its  do« 
mination,  especially  in  the  language.  That  which  is 
spoken  by  all  the  people  of  this  nation  is  soft,  abound- 
ing in  Towels,  and  deriving  most  of  its  words  from 
the  Latm,  mixed  up  with  many  forms  of  Sbvish 


ori{];in. 


It  is  uncertain  what  cohiage  the  Dadans  used 
during  their  independence :  they  were  probably  tetra* 
drachms,  of  rude  workmanship,  copied  after  the 
money  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  great  numbers  of  which 
have  been  found  in  Transylvania.  Coins  of  the  im- 
peiial  period,  from  the  time  of  Philip  to  that  of  Gal- 
lienus,  are  extant :  the  type  constantly  found  is  a 
woman,  generally  standing, — the  symbol  of  Dacia, — 
with  the  epigraph  fbotutcia  dacia.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4.) 

(Sulzer,  Geeek.  Daeieiuf  Ersch  and  Gruber,  En^ 
cydopddie,  s.«.  Dacia;  Wilkinson,  WaUaekia  and 
Moldavia  f  Paget,  Hungary  and  Trantglvania ; 
Neigebauer,  Dacien  out  den  Ueberrttten  du  Klats. 
AUerthmu.)  IE.  B.  J.] 

DACIBT'ZA  (AoKtevCa),  a  pkce  m  Bithynia, 
on  the  road  from  Chalcedon  to  Nicomedia.  The 
modem  Gebte  or  Givysa,  near  the  north  coast  of  the 
bay  of  Astacus,  seems  to  preserve  the  ancient  name. 
It  is  mentioned  by  several  of  the  historians  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  (Leake,ilj*aJftnor,  p.9.)   [G.L.] 

DADASTANA  (Gen.  ae;  AaSdbraya,  PtoL  ▼. 
1),  an  inland  town  of  Bithynia,  according  to  Ptolemy* 
The  Table  places  it  on  a  road  from  Nicaea  to  Julio- 
polls,  and  29  M.  P.  from  Juliopolis.  It  appean  to 
have  been  near  the  b<nden  of  Bithynia,  as  Am* 
mianus  says  (xxt.  10)  the  emperor  Jovianus  on  his 
return  from  the  East  came  from  Ancyra  to  Dadas- 
tana,  where  he  died  suddenly.  [G.  L.] 

DADES  (AfScf ,  PtoL  y.  14.  §  2),  a  promontory 
on  the  SL  coast  of  Cyprus,  W.  of  Thronoi,  which 
D'Anville  has  identified  with  KiH.  (Engel,  Kjfprot, 
voL  i.  p.  99.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DADICAE.     [Dabadrak.] 

DAEDALA  (tA  AaOaXa :  Etk  AoiSoXc^f),  a 
dty  of  the  Rhodk,  that  is,  the  Persea  in  Caria,  or 
a  snudl  place,  as  Stephanus  B.  says  («.  v.),  on  the 
authority  of  Strabo;  and  also  a  mountain  tract  in 
Lycia. 

The  eastern  limit  of  the  Rhodian  Peraea  was 
the  town  of  Daedala,  and  after  Daedala,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Rhodii,  u  a  mountain  of  the  same  name, 
Daexlahft,  where  commences  the  line  of  the  Lycian 
coast:  near  the  mountain,  that  is,  on  the  coast,  is 
Telmissus,  a  town  of  Lyda,  and  the  promontory 
Telmissis.  (Strab.  pp.  664,  665.)  The  DaedaU  is 
that  part  of  the  mountain  country  of  Lycia  which 
lies  between  the  Dalamon  Tchy  and  the  middle 
course  of  the  Xanthus;  and  the  high  Umd  comes 
down  to  the  coast  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus 
or  Makri.  (Mapj  &c.  by  Hoskyn,  London  Geog.  Jour- 
naif  vol.  xii.)  In  Mr.  Hcskyn's  map  just  referred 
to,  the  rains  of  Daedala  are  placed  near  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Glaucus,  on  the  west  side  of  a  small  river 
named  Inigi  Chaif  which  seems  to  be  the  river 
Ninus,  of  which  Alexander  in  his  Lydaca  (Steph. 
B.  t.  V.  AofSoAa)  tells  the  legend,  that  Daedalus 
was  going  through  a  marsh  on  the  Ninas,  or  throogh 
the  Ninus  river,  when  he  was  bitten  by  a  water 
snake,  and  died  and  was  buried  there,  and  there  the 
city  Daedak  was  built.  The  valley  through  which 
the  Hinw  flows  is  pctoresque,  and  well-cultivated. 
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*'  On  the  monntun  on  the  W.  side  of  the  valley  is  an 
ancient  site,  probably  Daedala:  here  are  numerous 
tombe  hewn  in  the  rocks  in  the  nsnal  Ljdan  style; 
some  are  well-finished.  The  acropoUs  stood  on  a 
detached  hill;  on  its  summits  are  remains  of  a  well, 
and  a  large  cistern.  We  did  not  find  any  inscrip- 
tions." (Hoekyn.)  But  though  no  inscriptions  were 
found,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  place  is 
Daedala.  PUny  (▼.31)  mentions  two  islands  off 
this  coast  belonging  to  the  Daedaleis.  There  is  an 
island  off  the  coast  east  of  the  «nouth  of  the  Imgi 
Chaij  and  another  west  of  the  month  of  the  river; 
and  these  may  be  the  islands  which  Pliny  means. 
The  islands  of  the  Ciyeis,  three  according  to  Pliny, 
lie  opposite  to  Crya,  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of 
Mairu  Livy  (zzzvii.  22)  mentions  Daedala  as  a 
"  parvum  castellum."  Ptolemy  (▼.  2)  places  Dae- 
dida,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  west  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Glaucus,  in  Lycia. 

The  reader  may  refer  to  Hoekyn's  map  and  the 
Geog.  Journal  (vol.  xii)  as  to  the  site  of  Caunus 
also,  which  passage  the  writer  of  the  article  Caunus 
overlooked.  [G.  L.] 

DAEDALA  (AmMAa,  PtoL  vii.  I.  §  49),  a  town 
or  district  of  "  India  intra  Gangem,"  E.  of  the  Indus, 
and  between  that  river  and  the  M.  Vindios  (  Vindhya 
Mts.)t  the  territory  of  the  Caspiraeans.  Gnrtius 
would  seem  to  place  it  on  the  W.  of  the  Indus  (viiL 
10.  §  19),  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Justin,  if 
his  Monies  Daedal*  refer  to  this  place  (xiL  7). 
Stej^banus  simply  notices  the  existence  of  a  place  of 
thb  name  in  India.  [V.] 

DAE'MONUM  INSULAE  (^Aatfiitw  yrjaoi), 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf  {Red  Sea)  (PtoL  vi.  §  15),  apparently  lying 
off  Yambo.  [G.  W.] 

DAESIDIATAE,  DESIDATAE  (AcuaiJiaTcu), 
one  of  the  many  Pannonian  tribes.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
314.)  Pliny  (iiL  26)  and  Velleius  Paterculns  (ii- 
115),  indeed,  mention  them  among  the  Illyrian 
tribes,  but  thb  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Romans  regarded  the  Pannonians  generally  as  lUy- 
rians.  [L.  S.] 

DAETICHAE  (AcutTxoi,  PtoL  vii.  1.  §  51),  a 
tribe  of  '*  India  intra  Gangem,"  to  the  N.  of  the 
Ganges,  and  apparently  seated  among  the  spurs  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains.  They  may  have  occupied 
the  western  portion  of  NipdL  [ V.] 

DAGASEIRA  (AoTdircipa,  Arrian,  Tnd.  c  29), 
a  small  place,  perhaps  a  headland,  visited  by  the 
fleet  of  Kearchos.  It  was  in  the  country  of  the 
Icthyophagi.  Forbiger  thinks  that  it  is  represented 
by  Cape  lash,  but  this  would  seem  to  be  more  to  the 
westward  at  Carpella.  If  the  word  be  of  Arabian 
origin,  its  original  form  may  have  been  Dah-jezireK, 
the  island  of  Dah.  The  whole  district  was  anciently 
called  Gedrosia.  (Vincent,  Voyage  of  NearchuSf 
voL  i.  p.  274.)  [V.] 

DAHAE  (Aciot,  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  Adoi,  Herod,  i. 
52;  Dahae.  Plin.  vi.  19),  a  numerous  nomad  tribe 
who  wandered  over  the  steppes  to  the  £.  of  the 
Caspian.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  5 1 1 )  has  grouped  them  with 
the  Sacab  and  Massaobtae  as  the  great  Scythian 
tribes  of  Inner  Asia  to  the  N.  of  Bactriana.  These 
Dahae  were  subdivided  into  Parni  (niproi,  p.  508) 
or  Aparni  C^Airapyoi,  p.  51 1),  who  were  found  near 
Hyrcania;  Xanthh  (Ecu^toi),  and  PissuRi  (THa- 
aoupoi).  Alexander  met  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oxns,  and  subdued  them.  (Curt.  viiL  3; 
Justin,  xii.  6.  §  18.) 
As  might  be  expected,  they  occupied  no  definite 
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position,  but  moved  as  necessity  might  require;  they 
appear  in  Arrian  {Anab,  iiL  28)  on  the  Jaxartes, 
and  were  in  later  times  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 
They  were  hardy  waniors  (**  indomiti  Dahae,"  Virg. 
Aen.  viil.  728),  who  served  Dardus  as  caval^ 
(Arrian,  iil  11),  Alexander  (Arrian,  v.  12)  and 
Antiochus  (Polyh.  v.  79;  Liv.  xxxv.48,  xxxvii.  38, 
40)  as  mounted  archers.  They  were  also  useful  as 
foot-troopa.  (Amm.MarcxziL8.  §21 ;  Snid.«.c 
*AyMs.) 

It  u  most  questionable  whether  any  coonedion  be- 
tween the  DahM  and  the  Thradan  Dad  can  be  traced 
(comp.  Strab.  viL  p.  304) ;  but  Bitter  {Erdkmde,  vol. 
vii.  pp.  668,  foil.)  has  noticed  the  curioua  coincidence 
(tf  the  successive  arrival  of  Daci,  Getae,  and  Scytfaiwi 
tribes  to  the  W.  of  the  Caspian,  upon  the  buiks  of 
the  later:  while  in  a  previous  age  the  Jaxartes  and 
Oxus  were  occupied  by  Dahae,  Yueti  {Geiae"),  and 
Massagetae  to  the  E.  of  the  Caspian.  The  writers 
of  Greece  and  Borne  know  nothing  of  the  Dahae  but 
their  name,  position,  and  warlike  virtues.  It  would 
appear  that  the  annals  of  the  Chinese  give  more 
special  information  upon  the  interesting  subject  of 
these  and  other  Germanic  or  red  and  fair-haind 
races  in  Central  Asia — one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  modem  times.  (Bitter,  L  c:  camp. 
Humboldt,  Asie  Cemnde,  vol.  u.  p.  63.)  [E.  K  J.] 

DAI.     [Dahae.] 

DAIX  (A^L{).  In  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  (vL 
14;  comp.  Menand.  Hisi,  p.  301,  ed.  Bonn),  this 
river,  which  he  describes  as  flowing  into  the  Cas- 
pian, is  the  second  river  iirom  the  Rha  {Volga) 
towards  the  Jaxartes,  the  Rhymnus  int'en-ening ; 
but  there  must  be  some  mistake  (comp.  Rennell, 
Geog,  Herod,  voL  L  p.  180),  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  tlie  Daix  is  represented  by  the  Jaik  or 
Ural  (Humboldt,  A  tie  Centrales  vol.  ii.  p.  186X 
which  forms  part  of  the  E.  limit  of  Europe,  ri&ing  in 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Caspian, 
after  a  course  of  about  900  English  miles.  This 
river  is  the  W.  boundary  to  the  vast  steppes  over 
which  the  hordes  of  the  Kirghiz-Kazaks  roam. 
(Levchine,  Hordes  et  Steppes  des  Ktrghtz-Kaeaks, 
p.  3.)  f  E.  B.  J.] 

DALAKDA  (AcCAoySo,  PtoL  r.  7.  §  2).  Bitter 
(Erdhmde,  voL  x.  pi  844)  has  conjectured  that  the 
site  of  this  place  in  the  Lesser  Armenia  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  remarkable  castle  of  Derendak,  sitU' 
ated  at  the  Tokhmah  Su  upon  a  rock  of  nummulitio 
limestone,  forming  clifis  which  rise  300  feet  above 
the  river  s  bed.  This  rock  has  extensive  ruins  on 
the  platform,  with  hewn  cisterns  for  preaerring  the 
rain  water.  These  ruins,  however,  do  not  date  be- 
yond the  epoch  (tf  the  Turks,  nor  axe  any  to  be  per- 
ceived which  belong  to  a  more  ancient  period,  thoogh 
it  has  been  assumed,  from  its  remarkable  postion, 
that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  many  Roman  or 
rather  Byzantine  fortresses  which  existed  in  Armenia 
Minor.  (St  Martin,  Mem.  sw  VArmemA,  vol.  i. 
p.  189;  Jowm,  Geoa,  Soe.  voLx.  p.  318.)  [E.B.J.] 

DALDIS  (j^  AoAdff :  Eth,  AoXSiartfs),  a  town 
which  Ptolemy  places  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia 
and  Lydia  (v.  2);  and  Suidas  (s.  v,  ^Afrrtfitiimpos), 
in  Lydia.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Artemidonis, 
the  author  of  the  Oneirocritica.  There  are  c<nns  of 
the  imperial  period  with  the  e|ttgraph  AoXSuvaMr, 
The  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.J 

DALION.     [DiAOoir.] 

DALLUNTUM,  a  town  of  Dahnatia,  which  th« 
Antonine  Itinerary  places  on  the  road  firom  Kanma 
toEpidaoms,  89  M.  P.  ficom  the  fanner.    It  aj^wan 
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in  tlie  Peutinger  Table  under  the  name  of  Di- 
LUNTUM.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DALMANUTHA  (AaX/twov$£).  The  name 
ocean  only  in  St  Mark's  Gospel  (viii.  10),  where 
the  parallel  pasaa^  in  St  Matthew  (zv.  39)  has 
MerySoA^  which  enables  us  to  identify  the  dutrict 
of  Dalmanutha  with  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  to  the 
S.  of  which  Magdala  was  situated.  Lightfbot 
{Chorog.  Dec.  cap.  v.  §  2)  offen  several  suggeations 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  but  none  of  them  satis- 
factory. [G.  W.] 

DALMATIA  (AoA/ior^  AaKfiaruHi,  Dalmatia, 
Delmatia;  Eth.  and  at^.  AaXfidrns,  AaX/wrt^s^ 
Dalmata^Dahnatensifl,  Dalmaticns).  The  Dalmatians 
formed  a  portion  of  that  great  aggregate  of  tribes 
which  inhabited  the  broken  and  indented  coast  £. 
of  the  Adriatic  from  the  Gelti  Taurisci  as  far  S.  as  the 
Epirots  and  Macedonians.  These  tribes,  which  com- 
prehended,  besides  the  Dalmatians,  the  Veneti,  Pan- 
nonlans,  Dardani,  Autariatae  and  others,  belonged  to 
the  lllyrian  group;  and  the  territory  which  with  va- 
rying limits  was  occupied  by  them  bore  the  common 
iiameQfIllyricum[IiXYBicuM].  Strabo(Tii.p.dl5) 
asserted  that  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  the  Dalmatians, 
to  divide  their  lands  afiresh  (x^>s  dmSotr^s)  every 
eighth  year;  and  Uiat  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
using  coined  money  among  themselves. 

The  inland  parts  of  this  district  are  diversified  by 
tmdulating  grounds,  hills,  and  high  mountains ;  many 
of  the  latter  have  the  same  rc^^ged  appearance  as 
those  of  the  coast  The  geological  character  of  the 
whole  of  this  countzy  is  refeired  to  the  secondary 
formation. 

Sterility  Is  the  general  character  of  the  hilly  parts 
of  Dalmatia,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  N.  sides  are 
usually  less  barren  than  the  S.  slopes.  The  soil, 
though  not  rich,  is  good;  Strabo  (p.  315)  indeed  de- 
scribes it  as  *  sterile,  unsuited  to  agriculture,  and 
barely  afibrding  a  subsistence  to  tiie  inhabitants."  He 
adds  (p. 3 17),  and  this  may  aocount  for  its  impover- 
ished condition,  **  The  country  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  rugged  spots,  abounds  every  where 
with  the  ohve  and  vine,  has  always  been  neglected,  and 
its  worth  has  been  unknown  in  consequence  ci  the 
wildness  and  predatory  habits  of  the  inhabitants." 

The  coast  was  well  furnished  with  harbours  as 
well  on  the  mainland  as  in  the  neighbouring  islands, 
while  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy  is  without  ports. 
In  antiquity  Dalmatia  produced  a  great  quantity  of 
gold  (**  aurifera  terra,"  Mart  x.  78 ;  Stat  Silv.  i. 
2.  53),  and  if  PUny  (xzxiii.  4)  may  be  believed,  as 
much  as  50  pounds  of  gold  were  procured  daily 
from  the  mines  in  the  time  of  Nero.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  these  statements,  because,  as  fiiur  as  pre- 
sent information  goes,  Dalmatia  can  boast  of  neither 
gold  nor  silver.  Gold  has,  however,  been  found  at 
Serajero  in  Bosnia;  and  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  Dahnatia  of  the  Romans  included  much 
of  Bomiaj  the  statements  of  the  ancients  must  be 
referred  to  this  district  (Neigebauer,  ZHe  Sttd- 
slaven^  p-  211 ;  comp.  Fortis,  Viaggio  in  Dalmazia^ 
p.  113;  Wilkinson,  Daimaiiaj  vol.  i.  p.  219.) 

In  the  reign  of  Gentins,  last  king  of  Illyria,  a 
separation  took  place  among  his  subjects.  They 
obeyed  Pleuratus  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  after  hu 
death,  on  the  accession  of  Gentius,  the  Dalmatae  re- 
volted, B.  c.  180,  having  assumed  that  name  jfrom  the 
city  of  Delminium  (or  Dalminium)  which  they  chose 
as  the  capital  of  their  new  state.  (Polyb.  zxzii.  18.) 
The  territory  of  the  Dalmatae  was  at  first  oompre- 
liended  between  the  Naro  (Narenia)  and  the  TUurns 
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arNeBta8(Cettma),andcontamedatoiie  period  twenty 
cities;  it  then  extended  to  the  Titius  {La  Kerka), 
and  Uie  whole  country  received  the  name  of  Dal- 
matia, under  a  republican  form  of  government,  which 
lasted  till  the  inhabitants  either  dehvered  themselves 
up  to  Borne,  or  were  conquered  by  her  armies. 

In  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  them  and  the 
Lissans  and  Daorsi,  who  were  allies  of  Rome,  a  con- 
sular army  was  sent  against  them.  The  consul,  C. 
Marcius  Figulus,  entered  Dalmatia,  b.  o.  156,  and 
its  strongly  fortified  capital  Delminium  having  been 
taken,  tSe  Dahnatians  wexe  obliged  to  sue  for  peace; 
and  their  liberty  was  only  allowed  them  on  coinlition 
of  their  paying  tribute  to  Borne.  (Polyb.  zxxii.  24 ; 
ApfMan.  Illyr.  11;  Liv.  EpiL  xlviu;  flor.  iv.  12.) 
In  the  following  year  they  were  subdued  by  P.  C!or« 
nelius  Scipio  Nasica  Corculum  (Liv.  h  c).  Delmi- 
nium, thdr  capital,  it  would  appear,  sufiered  to  such 
an  extent  (Strab.  p.  315)  that  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  to  Salona.  In  b.  o.  119,  L.  Caeci- 
lius  Metellus,  who  was  consul,  declared  war  against 
the  DalmatianSj'though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no 
Qflfence.  They  offered  no  oppoeiticn  to  him,  and  after 
wintering  at  Salona  he  returned  to  Bome,  a^  gained 
the  undeserved  honour  of  a  triumph  and  the  surname 
Dalmaticns.    (Liv.  EpU,  Ixii.;  Aiq[>ian.  Ilfjfr.  11.) 

Appian  (lUgr.  13)  has  told  the  story  of  the  4th 
Dalmatian  war.  The  Libumians,  who  were  attacked 
by  their  restless  neighbours,  appealed  to  Bome  for  aid. 
Troops  were  sent  to  enforce  the  demand  which  had 
previously  been  made,  that  the  Dalmatians  should 
evacuate  Promona.  In  «.  a  48,  Gabinius  lost  more 
than  2000  men  in  an  engagement  with  the  natives, 
and  then  fell  back  upon  Salona.  It  was  reserved  for 
Vatinins  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  which  the  Boman 
arms  had  sustained.  He  was  saluted  as  **  imperator  " 
by  his  soldi^ns,  and  received  the  honours  of  a  "  sup- 
plicatio  "  finom  the  senate  in  b.  c.  45.  The  death  of 
J.  Caesar  emboldened  the  Dalmatians.  Fortune  fa- 
voured them.  Vatinius  took  refuge  in  Epidamnus, 
and  the  war  against  M.  Antonlus  and  Octavianus 
prevented  Brutus,  to  whom  the  province  had  been 
decreed,  from  punishing  their  defection.  In  b.  c. 
34,  Octavianus  led  a  formidable  army  into  Dalmatia, 
where  Agrippa  had  the  command,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Setonia,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  knee. 
The  country  submitted  to  him,  hostages  were 
taken,  the  standards  captured  from  Gabinius  restored, 
and  a  promise  was  given  that  the  owing  tribute 
should  be  paid.  (Dion  Cass.  xllx.  38;  Liv.  Epit. 
cxxxii.;  Appian.  lOyr.  24—27;  Veil.  iL  90;  Flor. 
iv.  12;  Saet,  Oct,  20,) 

Dalmatia  became  an  imperial  province,  and  its 
limits  were  pushed  as  for  N.  as  the  Save.  In 
B.  c.  16,  and  agun  in  1 1,  the  Dalmatians  showed  an 
inclination  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  some  years  af- 
terwards joined  the  revolted  Pannonians,  when  Bome 
antidpatedsuch  danger,  that  Suetonius  ^Tib.lB)  con- 
sidered that  no  more  fcnnidable  enemy  had  appeared 
since  the  Punic  War.  Tiberius,  who  was  apptnnted 
to  the  command  of  the  Boman  army,  displayeid  ooa- 
siderable  military  talent  in  the  Dalmatian  campaign 
against  Bato,  the  champion  of  his  country's  liberties, 
a  man  of  great  bravery  and  capacity.  In  a.  d.  9,  he 
had  reduced  the  country  entirely  to  subjection,  and 
in  A.  D.  12  received  the  honour  of  a  triumph  for  this 
and  his  German  victory.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  29 — 32, 
Ivi.  11—17;  VeU.  ii.  110—115  ;  Zonar.  x.  37.) 
Henceforward  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum,  though  geo- 
grai^cally  they  were  distinguished  (Tac  Afsn,  iL 
53),  became  poUtically  oonrertible  terms. 
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The  tiaine  III jricnm  is  however  mdra  properlj  ap- 
plied to  the  long  and  mumm  tract  of  ooontij  which 
lies  betifMn  the  Save  and  the  Adriatic,  and  Dal- 
mataa  after  its  final  inocvporatian  into  the  Boinan 
province  mnst  be  referred  to  the  article  nnder  that 
head  [Illtiucum].  Dahnataa  was  the  native 
country  of  Diocletian,  and  its  capital  Salooa  {Spc^- 
lairo)  will  alwajs  be  fionoos  as  having  been  the 
place  to  which  that  emperor  retired.  At  the  divi- 
aioD  of  the  empire  between  Arcadius  and  Honorins, 
the  important  and  warlike  prsefectore  of  lllyricnm 
was  divided  between  the  West  and  the  East;  Dahna- 
tia  with  Noricnm  and  Pannonia  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
former.  About  A.D.  461,  Dahnatia  was  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Snevi,  bnt  the  intrepid  Marod- 
limis  maintained  the  power  of  the  Bomans  against 
the  barbarians,  and  occopied  the  profvinoe  in  an  in- 
dependoit  position  with  the  title  of  patrician  of  the 
West  (Procop.JBea.FafM£iiLi6.)  Theodoric,the 
great  emperor  o^  the  Ostro-Goths,  supported  hj  Zeno, 
emperor  of  the  East,  wrested  it  fnm  Odoacer;  and 
it  b  sud  that  an  iron  mine  in  Dalmatia  famished 
the  victors  with  one  of  the  chief  reqoisites  of  war. 
(Cassiod.  Var.  iii.  ep.  25.)  In  A.D.  535,  it  was 
conquered  for  the  Lower  Empire  by  the  imperial 
armies,  r^ained  by  the  Ostro-Goths,  and  again  re- 
covered by  Belisarins. 

Under  Justinian  the  limits  of  Dalmatia  were  ad- 
Tanoed  to  the  E.  over  Pannonia;'and  it  was  divided 
into  maritime  and  inland  Dalmatia:  the  former  ex* 
tending  from  Istria  through  Libomia,  Dalmatia, 
and  N.  Albania,  with  the  adjacent  islands;  and  the 
latter  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  range  of  mountains  known 
nnder  the  name  of  Albius,  Bebius,  Aidius,  or  the  mo- 
dem PnAog  TKDgi,  and  Scardus.  It  was,  however, 
with  difficulty  preserved  for  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
was  subjected  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gepidae,  and  then 
of  the  Lombards.  The  great  Heraclins,  in  pursuance 
<^  his  statesmanlike  plan  of  establishing  a  permanent 
barrier  in  Europe  against  the  encroa<£ments  of  the 
Avars  and  Slaves,  induced  the  Serbs  or  W.  Slaves, 
who  occupied  the  conntiy  about  the  Carpathians,  to 
abandon  their  ancient  seats  and  move  down  into  the 
provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic. 
Though  independent,  these  people,  whei)  they  had 
made  their  footing  in  Dalmatia,  for  a  long  period 
considered  themselves  as  owing  a  degree  of  terri- 
torial allegiance  to  the  Lower  Empire.  (Const. 
Porph  de  Adm,  Imp,  31 — 36.) 

The  modem  history  of  Dalmatia  commences  with 
these  relations  established  by  Heradius  and  the  W. 
Slaves,  who  entered  the  country  under  the  various 
names  of  Servians,  Croatians,  Karentins,  Zachlumians, 
Terbunians,  Diocleans,  and  Decatrians.  (Schafarik, 
Slav.  J  ft.  vol.  iL  p.  237.) 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Dalmatian  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 

On  the  coast: — Sicum,  Praetorium,  Tragnrium, 
Salona,  CoL  Julia  Martia,  £petinm,Oneam,  Inmonia, 
Piguntia,  Lanreata,  Dalluntum,  Rhausium,  Epi- 
daurus,  Rhizus,  Cattarus,  Butua,  Ascrivium,  Old- 
nium,  Nymphaenm,  Lissus. 

In  the  interior,  in  the  direction  from  NW.  to  SE.: 
— Pelva,  Dal  minium,  Aequum,  Promona,  Ratanea, 
Andetrium,  Sdovia,  Seretium,  Sinotinm,  Tilurium, 
Ad  liatricem,  Staneclum,  Dioclea,  Narona,  Glindi- 
tiones,  Salluntum,  Varo,  Grabaea,  Nalata,  Birzimi- 
nium,  Sinna,  Medion,  Scodra,  Picaria,Sphentzanium, 
D<nradum.  (Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Ikdmatia  and 
MonUnegrOy  2  vols.  1848;  Kohl,  Reum  in  Igbrim, 
JJalnuUien,  ti.  MoiUategrOf  2  vds.  1850 ;   Neige- 
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baner.  Die  SmUiavm  «.  deren  IJtnder,  1851 ;  Co* 
sani,  Dalmaziaj  2  vols.  1846;  Pannonioa,  Ittyriem 
uJkimatiem,  2  vols.  1816.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DALMl'NIUM,  DELMI'NIUM  ( AaVor,  Strab. 
vH.  p.  315;  AcXfJrioy,  PtoL  ii.  16.  §  11;  ^ikfuw, 
Steph.  B. ;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Peritg.  95),  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Dalmatia,  from  which  the  Dal- 
matians, after  their  separation  from  the  other  II- 
lyrians,  derived  their  name.  (Appian,  JU.  11.) 
Though  strongly  fortified,  it  was  taken  by  C.  Ilga- 
lus  the  consul,  in  b.  c.  156,  and  was  set  on  fire  by 
means  of  a  contrivance  very  much  resembling  this 
Greek  fire  of  the  middle  ages.  (Appian,  L  c.)  In 
B.  a  135,  P.  Sdpio  Nasica  destroyed  the  walls  and 
public  builduigB.  (Strab.  2.  e.)  After  this,  ezccpi 
in  the  notice  of  Ptolemy  (JL  c),  no  more  is  heard  of 
the  city.  The  district  in  the  neighbourhood  was  in 
later  times  called  Dakn  (Aa\^y,  Const.  Poqih.  de. 
Adm.  Imp.  c  30),  and  is  the  present  plain  of  Dmmmo 
or  Dmmo  in  the  HerzegMna,  to  the  £.  of  ZioMb 
(Schafarik,  Slav,  Alt  voL  ii.  p.  267;  Neigebaoer, 
Die  SudMlaoem,  p.  21.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DA'MALIS  (AciMa^it),  eeems  to  be  the  point 
near  Chrysopolis  [Chrtsopous]  named  Bos  or 
Bous  (Bovr)  by  Polybius  (iv.  43).  Here,  accoidmg 
to  the  legend,  lo  landed  when  she  croesed  the  strait. 
It  was  also  called  Damalis,  or  the  heifer,  and  Airian, 
quoted  by  Eustathios  {ad  Dionge.  Per,  140)  has  a 
story  about  it  [G.  L.] 

DAMASCUS  (Aofuuric^f :  Eth.  AatuurKtfw&s :  the 
territoiy  ^  Aa^ioo-inrnQ,  the  capital  dty  of  ^lia, 
both  in  andent  and  modem  times,  though  its  pr»- 
eminenoe  was  disputed  during  the  classical  period  by 
Antioch.  It  is  an  exceedingly  andent  dtj,  being 
mentioned  first  in  the  htstory  of  Abraham's  pnnoit 
of  the  defeated  kings  (  Gen,  xiv.  1 5) ;  and  his  steward 
Eliezer  was  a  native  of  Damascus  (xv.  2).  Josephoa 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  Uz,  a  grandson  of  Shem 
{Ant.  L  6.  §  3).  During  the  penod  of  the  Hebrew 
monirchy  it  was  the  "  head "  or  capital  of  Syria 
(ZmmA,  viL  8),  and  the  Syrian  king  is  called  the 
king  of  Damascus  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  23).  Bnt  during 
the  straggles  between  these  ndghboonng  kingdoms 
it  occasionally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  IsrMlites. 
Thus  **  David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus, 
and  the  Syrians  became  servants  to  David  "  (2  Sam. 
viii.  6  ;  1  Chron.  xviiL  6),  after  he  had  de- 
feated Hadarezer,  king  of  Zobah,  to  whom  the 
'*  Syrians  of  Damascus  "had  allied  themselves.  The 
fact  that  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  [Palmtba] 
was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  4),  which  fhr- 
tlier  gives  countenance  to  the  very  andent  and  con- 
sistent tradition  of  his  connection  with  Baalbek 
[Heuopolis],  proves  that  David's  son  and  snc- 
cessor  retained  posscbsion  of  sonthem  Syria;  bat 
Damascus  was  during  this  time  subject  to  Bezon,  n 
vassal  of  Hadarezer.  (1  A'iii^ffXi.  23 — ^25.)  Subse- 
quently to  the  dividon  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  car. 
b.  o.  900,  we  find  "  a  Hebrew  quarter  "  in  Damascus 
ceded  by  treaty  to  Ahab  by  Benhadad  (1  Kings,  xx. 
34),  and  the  dty  was  at  length  recovered  to  Israd 
by  Jeroboam,  son  of  Joash,  iang  of  Israd  (dr.  b.  c. 
822).  (2  Kings,  xiv.  28.)  The  alliance  of  Syria 
with  Israd  against  Jndah  led  Ahaz  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  TiglathpUeser,  king  of  Assyria,  who,  in  oods»> 
quence,  ^  went  up  against  Damascus  and  took  it^ 
and  carried  the  people  of  it  captive  to  Kir  "  (cir.  b.  a 
740),  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  delivered 
about  fifty  years  bef(nre  the  event  (2  Kings,  xvi. 
9 ;  Amos,  i.  5.)  From  this  time  it  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  does  not  appear  at 
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Idw  la  itm  bid  much  {tnpataoce  i 
Biaidcs  whicJi,  ita  political  sod 
a  tUtr  tha  time  «{  Alaundar  the  Gnat 
mt  eclipsed  bj  AntiDch  and  other  cities  fbandud  bj 
tba  Seleuddae;  which  ma]'  iiirlha  aixount  fn  the 
■cantj  mticee  of  it  that  occur  in  ciuaicai  anthoni. 
Stnbo  deecribea  it  u  ti\ii  IfuJXaTot,  (rxiiir  ti 
ml  tnfartctJmi  tAh  tuirf  Mtri  t4  Il<pff«<( 
(ivi.  |i.  TS6).  Plinj  uje  tbat  according  to  some  it 
«u  tedtODcd  as  one  of  the  citin  of  the  Dccapolis 
(v.  18).  He  cnlj  fbnher  mentioiu  it  for  its  als- 
best«r  (uiri.  18),  It  i»,  however,  atracge  that  so 
Tenowned  a  atj,  t]»  aabject  of  each  aitnmgant 
eukgr  in  the  poema  and  nmaiicea  of  the  Orientala, 
■hODld  be  ahiiDst  oiuioticed  in  the  clusical  poeta; 
Ibe  "  ventoea  Danuucits''  of  Lncan — certainl;  not 
■  well' chaen  ejithEt — being  the  inm  of  thai  tribute 
lo  thie  moet  raiuu-kable  and  beaotifbl  dty  (iii.  SI  5). 

In  the  annals  of  the  chnrch  it  ia  noted  fiv  tlie 
tamnauD  and  firet  pieBcliing  of  the  apostle  St.  PanI, 
which  >jnchroniiied  with  the  Dccapatino  it  the  alj 
bj  the  ethnaich  Df  Aietaa,  the  king  apparently  i^ 
Aralna  or  Petrs.  (a  Cor.  li.  33.)  Ae  Ihe  erent  la 
■M  chmnicled  bj  anj  hiatonan,  the  circnnistiuieei 
ODder  wluch  thiipet^  king  had  come  into  pcaeeenon 
ef'ie  impurlant  a  place  aie  very  doubtful;  bnt  it  ia 
Eertain  that  it  waa  aabject  to  the  Soman  rule  until 
lb«  nigD  of  Beradina,  when  it  waa  taken  bj  the 
Sarwoia  in  the  13th  year  of  the  Hijin  (A.  n.  634), 
fran  which  time,  ae  if  to  cmpeniate  for  ita  tnnpo- 
nu7  eclifee,  it  haa  been  the  delifht  and  gloj  of  the 
Eaat.  and  celebrated  b;  the  Arabian  poeta  a<  tin 
termtnai  Faradiafi. 

Damaacna,  now  called  EiShan,  ia  aitnated  at  the 
diataoce  of  two  dajra'  jotmwy,  or  about  60  milea  fti»n 
the  coaat  of  the  Hei^teiTaDean,  not  fa  frnn  (he 
eaatem  b«e  of  the  range  of  Antdlibunia,  and  at  the 
weiitem  otremitj  <t  the  gnat  desot  of  El-Haurm 
(Aoianitia),  which  eitenda  weetward  to  the  En- 
jbatea,  aoil  soalhward  to  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
It  praenle  the  peculiar  pbenmceDon  of  a  dtj  in  the 
nudet  tf  gardens,  watered  bj  nnmemna  atmina. 
It  ia  auTtounded  bj  a  wall,  which  ia  bowerer  in  a 
■tate  of  ruinoua  decay,  and  scarcely  definea  the  limita 
between  tba  city  and  ita  Babaiba.  In  IMS,  the 
pc^lation  of  DamascOB  waa  stated  at  111,551,  of 
which  nnmbs  aboat  11,000  were  Chriatiaoa,  and 
5000  Jews.  It  is  gareiiied  by  a  pasha,  whoae  rale 
eitenda  from  the  Eaphratea  to  the  Jordan,  and  from 
the  licinitf  of  Aleppo  to  the  confiiKe  of  Anbia. 

The  "  Mesa  and  Phaiw,  Tivera  of  DaraaseEU," 
an  of  fieriptnre  eeiebrily  (3  Kingt.  t.  13),  and  both 
Strato  and  Pliny  mention  the  Cbryeorroa,  to  which 
the  latter  ascribes  the  fertility  of  the  toil  {"  Da- 
maseiun  ex  epoto  rignia  amne  Chryeoroa  fertilem  ") ; 
and  Strabo  remarkg  that  "  ita  waleis  are  almost 

large  extent  of  deep  soil "  (^  cc,y.  There  are,  in 
bet,  aa  the  writer  aacertjuned,  two  copioua  vmrcea 
in  the  nstom  nols  of  AntilibiinDa.  the  Baroda  and 
the  Phrge.  Of  these,  the  Baroda  is  &r  the  most 
copioos,  and  being  dirided  into  numeroos  ritaleti  on 
emerging  from  the  moontains  abore  the  litj,  watera 
ila  innnmerable  gardens.  The  water,  bowerer,  ia 
Dot  gocd  for  dd^ng,  and  the  inbatutanta  of  Ibe 
nlUgea  akmg  its  ccorse  in  the  Wadg  Baroda  are 
subject  to  goitre.  Eren  the  poor  of  Damascns  do 
not  ordinarily  drink  this  water.  Thie  is  probably 
tha  Abana  of  Scripture.  The  Pharpar  is  represented 
by  the  Phfge,  a  smaller  stream  of  delidoua  water, 
whoH  aonire  waa  eipkned  by  Foeock.     It  emerges 
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fimi  Un  mamtain  nuige  through  the  aame  Tallay  aa 
the  Samda,  and  ia  CDndncted  by  aqnedocts  and  gipea 
to  all  nita  of  the  dty  for  (he  purpose  of  aopplyiog 
the  inbabitants  with  drinking  water.  The  scanty 
snrplna  of  the  two  stroams  tbnns  B  small  lake  beknr 
the  dty,  called  Bahr-d-Mer}.  [G.  W.] 


DAUA'SIA  (AivHWls),  a  fistifisd  torn  in  Vin- 
delicia,  which  Strabo  (\y.  p.  30G)  ngaids  aa  the 
acnpolia  of  the  Licattii.  The  place  tio«  generally 
identified  with  it  it  Hohfuemht^  in  Uie  npper  valley 
of  the  Khine,  though  some  beiiere  it  to  be  the  more 
ancient  name  of  jlit^iiffa  Ctniicticiipum.     [L.&] 

DAUASSI  HONT£S  (tJi  A^uurira  Spt,,  PioL 
rii.  2.  §  18),  an  eaataiuapliraf  the  Himalaya  Moiin- 
tains  in  Nipil,  in  the  district  of  "  India  intra 
Gangom.'  fV.] 

DAUA'STIUH  iAaiiiarwr),  a  town  in  Epeirna, 
which  Strabo  mentions  as  poaaeesing  dhrer  mines 
(yiL  p.  326).  The  naoM  of  this  town  occurs  in  no 
other  ancient  n-riter ;  but  there  are  sereral  cwne  ex- 
tant, bearing  (ho  etugmph  Aofnurrmtr.  which  were 


DA'HKn,  in  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
!:^ng  to  the  north-east  of  the  Selgorae.  The  diiS- 
cnlties  that  attend  the  fliatiai  of  the  exact  locality 
of  this  people  may  best  be  coilected  from  the  text  as 
given  in  full ; — "Partly,  along  the  northern  nde, 
nnder  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  dwell  the 
Novantae,  amongst  whom  are  tbeae  dties  —  Louco- 
pbia  and  Kedgonium  **  (according  to  another  and 
pnjbabiy  a  better  reading,  Rerigcsiiam).  "  South  of 
these,  the  Selgovae,  amongst  whom  are  these  towns 
—  Caihantorigom,  Uielnm,  Cord»,Trimontium.  To 
the  ostward  of  these,  but  more  U>  the  north,  are  the 
Damnii,  amongst  whom  are  these  towns  —  Colania, 
Vanduaria,  Coiia,  Alanna,  Lindum,  Victoria.  The 
Gad«ii  more  northern,  the  Ottadim  more  sonthem, 
amongst  whom  are  these  towns —^  Cnria,  Bnme- 
nium.  Neit  to  the  Damnonii,  towards  the  eoit,  bnt 
moie  DOtthflra,  and  to  the  eaat  of  the  promontorr 
E|ndimn,  ar«  the  Epidii,"  &c 

Hole  than  one  text  of  Ptolemy,  as  welt,  perhaps, 
■a  the  context  itself,  justifies  us  ia  connecting  the 
Qadeni  and  Ottadini  with  the  Selgovae  rather  than 
with  the  Damnii^  i.  e.,  in  making  the  first  named  of 
(hose  two  populations  the  me  to  which  the  Gadeiu 
and  Ottadini  lie  ncoth  atid  sonth.    But  this  will  not 
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meet  the  difflenhj.  The  change  of  ftrmflnomlXuimfi 
to  Damnnnn  introdaoeB  another  oompficataon.  The 
rariae  Uetiom$  throir  no  light  on  this.  The  vari- 
ation is  even  repeated  m  two  inscriptionB  fimnd  in 
the  neighhooriiood  of  Carvoran  (a  station  on  the 
Vallitm  and  the  Magna  of  the  NotiUa),  ood  of 
which  is  dVTTAa  duvhi,  and  the  other  dviTAa 
DUMKOin.  The  historian  of  the  Boman  Wall  sees 
in  this  onlj  a  trsosplantatian  of  the  Dumnonii  of 
Devonshire,  and  draws  attention  to  the  poli<7  hj 
which  one  tribe  already  snbdned  is  made  to  become 
instmmental  in  the  sabjngation  of  othen.  He  over- 
looks the  Damnii  of  Ptolemy.  Thirdly,  the  geo- 
gnj^iical  boondaries  are  indistinct  Of  the  twenty- 
one  names  contained  in  the  above-given  extract,  no 
more  than  eight  can  claim  to  be  identified  in  a 
manner  soffidently  satisfiustory  to  serve  as  the  basis 
lor  farther  criticism.  These  are,  Novantae,  Loaoo- 
jnbra,  Betigonimn  (Mel.  Berigoniom),  Selgovae,  Bre- 
meniom,  Cktdeni,  Ottadini,  and  the  Epidian  Promon- 
tory. Thesesa  WigUmthire,  Gkn  Imob,  StranraeTf 
the  shore  of  the  Sohotxy^  High  Roehettery  Benncl> 
whire,  Northumberland,  and  tibe  MvU  of  Cantyre  re- 
spectively. Now,  no  part  of  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Solway  Frith  lies  sooth  of  the  sonthenmiOAt  points 
of  Wiffton  (Novantae).  Ndther  can  any  popnktion 
lie  (at  one  and  the  same  time)  east  of  Kircudbright 
(Selgovae),  and  wett  of  the  Epidii  {Argyh}.  By 
carrying  the  Selgovae  as  far  as  2>Mi|/r»»,  these 
difficulties  are  increased.  Pee6fef,  SSstttrib,  Lanark^ 
Edinburgh,  lAnliihgow,  Renfreuf,  and  Stirling  give 
ns  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  area  of  the 
Damnii  or  Damnonii  of  North  Britain.  [See  Dum- 
HONii.]  [B.  G.  L.3 

DA'MNIUM.    [DAMNoimjM.] 

DAMNO'NIUM,  in  South  Britain.  Damninm  is 
the  form  of  the  word  in  Mardanns  Heracleota.  In 
Ptolemy  it  is  Damnoniom,  so  that  the  variations 
noticed  nnder  DAMNn  are  here  repeated.  Each 
author  gives  Ocria  as  a  synonym  for  the  headland 
(^^ofuf^tov,  rh  ffol  ''OKpiyoy  Axpoy,  PtoL,  and 
Adflvtor  tucpov  rh  iral  "Otcpuuf  KoXovfupoWj  Marcian. 
Heraol.),  of  which  the  modem  name  is  the  Lizard 
(in  Cornwall).     [DiTMKONn.]  [B.  6.  L.] 

DA'MPOLIS  or  DIA'MPOLIS  (Aid^iroAtf :  lam^ 
bolt)f  a  Greek  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  to  the 
east  of  Irenopolis,  on  the  river  Tonsns.  (Ann. 
Comn.  X.  p.  274.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as 
the  Diopolis  of  Hierocles  (p.  635),  and  the  Diospolis 
of  Malala  (ii.  p.  167).  [L.  S.] 

DAN.    [Palaestina.] 

DAN,  a  town  of  Palestine,  founded  by  a  colony  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  during  t^e  period  of  the  Judges 
(xviil  cir.  b.  c.  1406),  and  assumed  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  Beersheba  was  the  south- 
ern. (Judges,  xx.  1 ;  Sam.  iiL  20,  &c)  Its  more 
ancient  name  was  Laish,  and  it  apparently  belonged 
to  Sidon  (Judges,  xx.  7);  but  in  Joshua  (xix.  47) 
Lesham.  It  became  in&moos  as  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Jeroboam's  idolatry  (1  Kings,  xii.  29),  and 
its  position  exposed  it  first  to  the  invaders  of  Judaea 
from  the  nortL  (1  Kings,  xv.  20;  Jerem,  iv.  15, 
viii.  16.) 

Its  position  is  plainly  marked  by  TelM-Kady 
(Kadi  being  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew 
appellative  Dan,  both  signifying  Judge),  a  ruined 
site  in  the  Ard-el-Huleh,  near  the  south-western 
base  of  Mount  Hermon.  It  is  placed  by  Eosebius 
and  SL  Jerome  4  miles  from  Paneas  [Pakkas],  on 
tlie  road  to  Tyre,  but  is  scarcely  more  than  half  an 
hour,  or  two  miles.    It  has  sometimes  been  coo- 
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fiNmded  with  it  (Bdaod,  pp.  919,  921.)  One  ef 
the  main  sooroes  of  the  Joidan  rises  ai  Ihe  feoi  of 
the  hill  upon  whidi  the  city  was  built,  and  the 
eopioiis  stream  which  itows  from  it  is  still  called 
NakrJfiDan,  The  town  has  been  sopposed  to  ha;ve 
lent  Its  name  to  the  Jordan.    (Bekmd,  p.  271.) 

[Tit }^U^^C.s^^,      [G.  W.] 

DANA.    [Ttaha.] 

DANA  or  DAGAN A  ( Aiira  or  A<(>vytt,  PtoL  viL 
4.  §  5),  a  town  in  the  ancient  Taprobane  or  Gejlon. 
Forbiger  has  coigectnred  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Tangala  or  TangaUe,  [V.] 

DANABA  (AdtniSa,  Ptol  v.  15.  §  24),  a  smafl 
town  pUced  by  Ptolemy  in  Palmyrene,  a  sabdiviaoo 
of  his  luger  district  of  Coele-Syria.  It  is  mentioDed 
nnder  the  name  of  Danabe  in  the  war  between  the 
emperor  Julian  and  the  Persians.  (Zosim.  iiL 
27. 7.)  [v.] 

DA^AL     [Argos,  p.  202,  b. ;  Hkllas. J 

DA'NALA  (AiniAaX  a  place  in  Gaktia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Trocmi,  where  Cn.  Pompeina  and  L. 
Lucullus  met,  when  Pompeius  came  to  ooQtinQe  the 
campaign  against  Mithridates,  and  Lucullus  sur- 
rendered the  command  to  him.  The  ute  is  unknown. 
Plutarch  (LucuIL  c  36)  merely  says  that  the  two 
Bomans  met  in  a  village  of  Galatia.  (See  the  note 
m  Groskurd's  Strabo,  voL  ii  p.  512.)       [G.  L.] 

DANAPBIS.    [BoBTSTHKirBS.] 

DANASTBI&     [TTBA&] 

DANDACA  (AaMicri,  Ptol  iii.  6.  §  2;  Amm. 
Mare.  xxiL  8.  §  36),  a  town  of  the  Tanric  Cherso- 
nese, of  which  all  that  is  known  is,  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  coast,  near  Eupatorium.    [E.  B.  J.J 

DANDAGUDA  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23^  a  town 
placed  by  Pliny  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Prom. 
Calingon,  perhaps  the  modem  CaUnge^MUam.  [V.] 

DANU'BIUS  (Aayoiem:  the  Danube),  on  coins 
and  uascriptions  frequently  called  Daiotvivs,  the 
greatest  river  in  sontii-eastem  Europe.  Its  sooiees 
are  at  Donattesdimgen,  on  the  Mons  Abnoba,  and, 
after  a  long  course  through  ^^ndelida,  Noricnm, 
Pannonia,  and  Dacia,  it  ^vides  itself  near  Novio- 
dunum  into  three  main  brsnches,  so  as  to  form  a 
delta,  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  Euxine. 
The  Danube  at  first  forms  the  sonthem  frontier 
of  Germania  Magna;  further  east  it  is  the  boun- 
dary between  Pannonia  and  Dada,  and  between 
Dada  and  Moesia.  Among  its  many  tributaries,  we 
may  mention  the  Dravus,  Savus,  Pathissus,  and 
Margus,  as  the  principal  ones.  This  river  was  known 
even  to  the  earliest  Chneeks,  under  the  name  of  lansK 
(^Iffrpos),  though  they  knew  only  the  part  near  ita 
mouth,  aiid  entertained  very  erroneoos  notxoos  r^ 
specting  its  course  (Hesiod,  Theog.  338;  Pind.  OIL 
iii.  25 ;  Aeschyl.  op.  Schol,  ad  Apdlon,  Hhod.  iv. 
284),  which  did  not  become  fully  known  until  the 
time  of  the  Boman  empire.  The  Bomans,  and  espe- 
cially their  poets,  sometimes  ad(q[)ted  the  Greek  name 
IsTuuB  or  HiSTER  (HbulL  iv.  1.  146),  until  m 
later  times  the  two  names  Ister  and  Danubius  irere 
used  indiscriminately;  though  it  was  still  rery  com- 
mon to  apply  the  former  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  and  the  latter  to  the  upper  part,  from  its 
sources  to  Vmdobona  or  Sirmium.  Stej^ianus  B., 
who  himself  calls  the  river  Dannbis  or  Danusis, 
states  that  its  ancient  name  was  Matoasw  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  Danubius  was  its  Thracian,  and  Ister 
its  Celtic  name  (Lydus,  De  Mag.  iii.  32;  Jomand. 
De  Reb.  Get.  12);  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Dan  is  the  same  word  which  is  found  in  Bhndanus, 
Eridanns,  Tanais,  Don,  and  others,  and  signifiea 
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' ** wtter*  Aocordiiig  to Adeltmg,  Duirnblds  metna 
"the  upper  water"  and  (Din)-ister  "the  lower 
water."  The  earlier  writers  entertained  Tery  ragae 
and  contradictory  notions  about  the  soorois  of  this 
.  mighty  riyer;  thus  Pindar  makes  it  flow  from  the 
country  of  the  Hyperboroans,  Aeechylns  from  the 
Bhipaean  moantainB,  Herodotns  (iL  33)  fivm  the 
country  of  the  Celts  in  the  extreme  west  (somewhere 
about  the  Pyrsnees),  and  S^ymnns  of  Chios  (Fragm, 
31)  likewise  from  the  country  of  the  Celts.  After- 
wards a  notion  arose  that  one  branch  of  the  Danube 
flowed  into  the  Adriatic.  But  these  and  similar 
ideas,  which  were  combated  by  some  of  the  ancients 
themselTes,  were  rectified  during  the  conquests  ci 
the  Romans  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe.  We 
have  already  stated  that  there  are  three  main 
branches  by  which  the  Danube  empties  itself  into 
the  sea;  though  Strabo  appears  to  assume  four,  fiar 
out  of  the  seven  he  mentions,  he  calls  three  the 
lesser  ones.  Other  writers,  however,  mention  only 
Biz,  five,  four,  three,  or  even  two  mouths.  The 
names  of  these  mouths,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to 
ns,  are: — (1)  the  southernmost,  called  Pence  or  the 
sacrum  ostium  (rh  Uft^v  or^fio,  Strab.  vii.  p.  305; 
Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  S);  (2)  Nancustoma  (liapducior  or 
r}f  NdfNuroy,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  §  5 ;  Arrian,  Per^.  p. 
23);  (d)Calon8toaui(T^jraAby(rT4/M);  (4)  Psen- 
dostoma  (YcvSt^crrofMr,  PtQl.iiL  10.  §  6);  (5)  Bo- 
leoDstoma  (B^ioi'  orSfjta,  Ptd.  L  c);  (6)  Thiagola 
(eioT^Ao,  PtoL  ill  10.  §  4,  or  Tb  tf^iA^  irr6/ta). 
Bespecting  these  mouths,  three  of  which  were  navi- 
gable in  antiquity  (P.  Mela,  iL  1,  8),  see  Eruse,  De 
Ittri  Ostiitt  Vratislav.  1820.  At  present  it  is  im- 
possible accurately  to  identify  the  statements  of  the 
ancients  about  them,  as  the  Danube  has  undergone 
very  great  changes  at  its  mouth.  See  Eatancsich, 
J>e  Istro^  Budae,  1798, 4to.:  Rennell,  Comparative 
Geogr,  of  Wtat,  Atia^  vol.  ii.  p.  374.       [L.  &] 

DANUM,  in  Briti^  mentioned  in  the  eighth 
Itinetaiy  as  being  the  second  station  on  the  road 
from  York  to  Lincoln.  Name  for  name,  and  phu% 
for  place,  Danum  =  2>of»-caster.  Danum  was  the 
station  of  the  Praefectns  Equitum  Crispiimorum  of 
the  Notitku  Boman  remains  are  found  at  Don- 
cotter.  [B.  G.  L.] 

DAOBSI,  DAOBIZI  (Ao^iCoi,  Strsb.  vu.  p. 
315),  a  people  of  Ulyricum,  who  lived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Naro.  (Strab.  L  e.)  They  were  allied  with 
the  Bomans  (oomp.  Liv.  xIt.  26),  and  a  quarrel 
between  them  and  the  Dalmatians  gave  a  colourable 
pretext  to  the  republic  for  its  invasion  of  Dalmatia 
in  B.  G.  156.  (Polyb.  xxxu.  24.)  Pliny  (iii.  26) 
describes  their  territory  as  beiog  parcelled  out  into 
seventeen  snudl  divisions,  which  he  calls  **  decuriae." 
They  must  have  possessed  some  importance,  as  a  coin 
has  been  found  with  the  epigraph  of  this  people,  of 
the  same  workmanship  and  type  as  those  of  Gentius, 
king  of  Dlyricum.  (Eckhel,  voL  i  p.  155;  BaschOi 
vol  iL  pt  1.  p.  5].)  [£.  B.  J.] 

DAPHNE  ( Ai^),  a  celebrated  grove  and  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo^  near  Antioch  in  Syria.  [Aimo- 
OHEiA.]  Both  locally  and  historically  it  was  so 
cksely  connected  with  the  Syrian  metropolis,  that  we 
can  hardly  consider  the  one  without  the  other.  We 
have  seen  that  Antioch  was  frequently  called  A  M 
Adpvp  and  ^  vfAs  Aiprrpff  and  conversely  we  find 
Daphne  entitled  A.  ii  wp6t  ^Amwxtiay,  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  L  12.  §  5.)  Though  really  distant  a  few  miles 
from  Antioch,  it  was  called  one  of  its  suburbs  (yrpod^ 
crtuuf,  Dion  Cass.  IL  7 :  ^*  Amoenum  illud  et  am- 
bitksom  Antinchiae  subntbanom,"  Amm.  Marc.  zix. 
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Id,  19).  If  Antioch  has  been  compared  to  Pan» 
[see  p.  143],  Daphne  may  be  c^led  its  Ver- 
saiBet, 

It  was  situated  to  the  west,  or  rather  to  the  south- 
west, of  Antioch,  at  a  distance  of  about  5  miles,  or 
40  stadia,  and  on  higher  ground  than  the  metro- 
polis itself  {MfMctnai  rrrrupiMnrra  trraiious  ^ 
Adptnffj  Strab.  xvL  p.  750 ;  comp.  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  Wesseling,  p.  581).  The  place  was  natu- 
rally of  extreme  beauty,  with  perennial  fount.<iins, 
and  abundant  wood.  (Liban.  AiUuxA,  p.  356.) 
Here  a  sanctuary  was  established,  with  the  privi- 
leges of  asylum  (2  Mace,  iv.  33;  Polyaen.  viii.  50), 
which  became  fiunous  thrtmghout  the  heathen  world, 
and  remained  for  centuries  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  and 
the  scene  of  an  almost  perpetual  festival  of  vice. 
The  zeal  with  which  Gibtjon  has  described  it,  m  his 
twenty-thiyd  chapter, Is  well  known.  A)T»  **.  0**i//  • 

Daphne,  like  Antioch,  owed  its  origm  to  Sclencus 
^Hcator;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  his  metropolis  [see 
pp.  142,  143],  so  he  associated  the  religious  suburb 
with  mythological  traditions,  which  were  intended  to 
glorify  his  family.  The  fiune  of  Apollo  was  con- 
nected with  his  own.  The  fable  of  the  river  Peneus 
was  appopriated;  and  the  tree  was  even  shown  into 
which  tiie  nymph  Daphne  was  transformed.*  One 
of  the  fountains  received  the  name  of  the  Castalian 
spring,  and  the  chief  honours  of  the  new  sanctuaiy 
were  borrowed  frmn  Delphi.  In  the  midst  of  a  rich 
and  deep  grove  of  bay  trees  and  cypresses  (Procop. 
B.  Per*,  iL  14),  with  baths,  gardens,  and  colonnades 
on  every  side,  Sdeucus  built  the  temple  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  colossal :  its 
material  was  partly  marble,  «rad  partly  wood;  the 
artist  was  Biyaxis  the  Athenian,  whose  works  were 
long  celebrated  at  Bhodes  and  elsewhere.  (Gletn. 
Alex.  Protr.  §  47.)  It  is  described  at  length  by 
Libanins  {Monod.  de  Dapknaeo  Temploj  iii.  334), 
who  states  that  the  god  was  represented  with  a  harp, 
and  as  if  in  the  act  of  singing  (^^«  (fiorrt  fUXos), 
With  the  wonhip  of  Apollo  Aotiochqs  Epiphanes  as- 
sociated that  of  Jupter  in  the  sanctuary  of  Daphne. 
This  monarch  erected  here,  in  honour  of  that  di- 
vinity (with  whom  he  was  singularly  fond  of  iden- 
tifying himself),  a  ooloesal  statue  of  ivory  and  gold, 
resembling  that  of  Phidias  at  Olympoa.  Games  also 
were  established  in  his  honour,  as  may  be  seen  by  . 
extant  coins  of  Antioch.  (See  Mfiller's  Antiq.  An- 
tiot^ienae,  p.  64,  note  12.)  The  games  of  Daphne 
are  described  in  Athenaeus.  (Ibid,  note  13.)  What 
has  been  said  may  be  enough  to  give  the  reader 
some  notion  of  this  celebrated  place  in  the  time  of 
the  Seleuddae,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  Oriental 
Greeks  bdbre  the  Boman  occupation  of  Syria.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  the  rosd  between  Antioch 
and  Daphne,  which  passed  through  the  intermediate 
suburb  of  Heraclda,  was  bordered  by  gardens,  foun- 
tains, and  splendid  buildings,  suitable  to  the  gay 
prooessions  that  thronged  from  the, city  gate  to  the 
scene  of  consecrated  pleasure.  >  ' 

The  celebrity  of  Daphne  continued  unimpaired  for 
a  long  period  under  the  Bomans,  from  Pompey  to 
Constantine.  It  seems  to  have  been  Pompey  who 
enlarged  the  dimensions  of  the  sacred  enclosure  to 
the  drcumferenoe  of  80  stadia,  or  10  miles,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (L  e.;  see  Eutrop.  vL  14).  Some 
of  the  aqueducts  erected  for  the  use  of  Antioch  by 
the  Boman  emperors  were  connected  with  the  springs 

*  Whence  Antioch  is  called  by  Ausonius  {Clar. 
Urh.  iL)  Phoebeae  lauri  damns. 
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of  Daplme.  (MaUh,  pp.  243,  278.)  Tbe  leign  of 
Trajan  was  remarkable  in  the  anoala  of  the  place  for 
the  roBtoration  of  the  bnildings  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
qnake.  That  of  Commodns  was  still  more  memo- 
rable on  aoooont  of  the  establishment  (or  rather  the 
re-establishment)  of  periodical  Olympian  games  at 
Antioch;  for  the  stadimn  of  Daphne  was  the  scene 
of  the  festiYe  contests.  Thb  was  the  time  of  that 
cormption  of  nuumers  (the  "  Daphnici  moru"  of 
Marcos  Antoninns)  nnder  which  Roman  soldiers  and 
Roman  empero^  sufiered  so  serioosly  in  the  Syrian 
metropdis. 

The  decay  of  Daphne  most  be  dated  firom  the  reign 
of  Jolian,  when  the  strdggle  between  Heathenism 
and  Christianity  was  decided  in  &Tomr  of  the  latter. 
Constantine  erected  a  statue  of  Helena  within  the 
ancient  sanctnaiy  of  ApoUo  and  Jnpiter,  and  the 
great  church  at  Antioch  was  roofed  with  cypress- 
wood  from  Daphne ;  which,  abont  the  reign  oif  Zeno, 
fell  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  Syrian  town. 

It  is  needless  to  porsne  the  history  further. 
Among  modem  trayellers,  Pooocke  and  Richter  have 
fixed  Uie  site  of  Daphne  at  BeU-el-MaOf  the  distance 
of  which  from  AntaJtia  agrees  with  the  ancient 
measmnment,  and  where  some  poor  remains  are  foond 
near  a  nomber  of  abnndant  foxmtains.  Fwbiger 
(^AUe  Geograpkie,  yoL  iL  p.  657)  Uiinks with  Kinneir 
that  the  tme  position  is  at  BaJb^;  but,  though  the 
apparent  oonnectioa  of  this  name  with  that  of  the 
martyr  Babylas  gives  some  ground  for  thu  opinion, 
the  distance  fnni  Antioch  is  too  great;  and  the 
former  yiew  is  probably  correct  No  detailed  account 
of  the  remains  has  been  given.  Poi\joulat  says 
{Corr,  dOrienL  viii.  98),  *<  A  cdt^  de  la  plus  pio- 
fonde  fontaine  de  BeU-el-moiSf  on  remarqne  des 
dAris  massifs  appartenant  k  on  Edifice  des  dges 
leculds:  si  jMtais  antiqnaire  et  savant,  je  pourrais 
pent-6tre  prouver  que  ces  restes  sont  ceuz  dn  Temple 
poUon."  [J.  &  H.] 

DAPHNON,  the  name  of  a  town  and  a  river  seated 
upon  the  eastero  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat  11^  N. 

1.  The  town  (A^vwr  /<^Kp<>tt  Arrian,  PeripL 
Mar,  Erythr.  p.  7  ;  Strab.  zvi.  774)  was  sitoated 
between  the  promontory  Aromata  in  the  Regie 
Cinnamcmifera  (^Cape  Guardafiii)  and  the  promon- 
tory of  Uephas  at  the  month  of  the  Red  Sea(SbYit(f 
of  Bab-^MandA), 

2.  The  river  (A^mwy  lUyas^  sometimes  denomi- 
nated  'Ajc^yMu,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  101)  ky  a  little  east- 
ward of  the  town  Daphnon,  and  formed  its  haiboor. 
The  Promontoiy  of  Uephas  sheltered  this  port  from 
the  east  wind,  and  broke  the  force  of  the  current  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Straits.  [W.  B.  D.] 

DAPHNUS  (Ao^i/f:  Etk  Aa^imos  or 
Leupyoiaioi).  Stephanus  («.  9.)  mentions  several 
places  of  this  name ;  but  he  does  not  mention  Daphnus 
in  the  territory  of  Glazomenae.  [Clazombnas.] 
He  mentions  a  lake  called  Da^nusis  near  the 
Bithynian  Olympus.  [G.  L.] 

DAPHNUS  (Aa^M>Dr:  Etk,  Aa^o6rrioSt  Aa- 
^oiJcriof ),  a  dty  on  the  Enboean  sea,  originally  be- 
longing to  Phods,  which  thus  extended  from  the 
Corinthian  gulf  to  the  Euboean  sea.  Its  narrow 
territory  separated  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  from  the 
Locri  Opuntii;  but  it  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
Opnntii.  The  town  was  in  ruins  in  iJao  time  of 
Strabo,  who  fixes  its  site  by  describing  it  as  distant 
80  stadia  from  Cynus  and  1 20  from  Elateia,  and  as 
having  a  harbour.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  416,  424,  426; 
Plia  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B.  <;  v.;  Leake,  Northern 
GreecSf  vol.  ii  pp.  176.) 
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Cannaoia,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  frontier  of 
Persia.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Dora  of  Mardan  (Per^  pi  21)  and  Uw 
Dara^  of  Pliny  (vi.  25.  s.  28).  Dr.  Vmoent  con- 
jectures {Voyage  of  Noamhu^  voL  L  p.  372)  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  Dara^m  or  Derrorim  of 
modem  charts. 

2.  A  city  in  Parthia.     [Apayabcticebs.] 

3.  A  dty  in  Mesopotamia.     [DARAfi.]     [V.] 
DAHADAE,  the  name  of  Ethiopian  tribes  in  two 

different  parts  of  Africa;  one  abont  the  central  part, 
in  Darfomr  {^Lapiimv  (Bifos,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  35).  the 
other  in  the  W.,  on  the  river  Dabadub,  also  called 
Aethiopes  Daratitae.  (Pdyb.  op  Plin.  v.  I ;  Aga- 
them,  ii.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

DARADAX  (AcumSo^),  a  Syrian  river,  mentioned 
only  by  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  4.  §  10).  It  has  been 
identified  with  the  Far,  a  small  tributary  of  the 
Euphrates.  At  the  source  of  the  river  was  a  par- 
lace  of  Belesis,  then  satrap  of  Syria,  with  a  large  and 
beautiful  park,  which  were  destroyed  l^  Cyn»  the 
Younger.  (J  IUI&.Z.C.)  [G.W.] 

DARADUS,  DARAS,  or  DARAT  (AcSpoSor  # 
Adpas,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  6),  a  river  of  Africa,  falling 
into  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  coast,  near  the  Portoa 
Magnus,  and  containing  crocodiles  (Plin.  v.  1);  pro- 
bably the  GtmUria  or  Dio  dOuro,  [P.  &] 

DARAE,  a  Gaetulian  tribe  in  the  W.  of  Afrka^ 
on  a  mountain  stream  called  Dara,  on  the  S.  steppes 
of  M.  Atlas,  adjacent  to  the  PharusiL  (Plin.  r.  I ; 
Oros.  i  2;  Leo  Afr.  p.  602.)  [P.  S.] 

DARADRAE  (Aapd»fKu,  Ptol.  viL  1.  §  42^  « 
mountain  tribe  who  lived  in  the  upper  Indus.  For- 
biger  conjectures  that  they  are  the  same  people 
whom  Strabo  (xv.  p.  706)  calls  Derdae,  and  Plhiy 
Dardae  (vi.  19),  and  perhaps  as  the  Dadicae  of  He- 
rodotus (iii.  91,  vii.  66).  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  these  latter  people  Uved  stall  further  to  the  N., 
perhaps  in  Sogdiana,  though  thor  assodatian  with 
the  Gandarii  (Sanscrit  Gandhins)  points  to  a  mors 
southern  locality.  [V.] 

DARANTASIA,  a  place  in  Gallia  Naiboncnas. 
The  name  occurs  only  in  the  Itins.  and  the  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  of  Gallia.  The  Antonine  Itin. 
places  it  on  the  road  from  Mediolanum  in  Italy  over 
the  Alpis  Giaia  to  Vienna  (  Viame)  on  the  Rkome; 
and  the  Table  places  it  on  the  road  from  Veroellae  in 
Italy  over  the  Alpis  Grata,  also  to  Vienna.  Both 
agree  in  making  the  distance  from  Bexgintrum 
[Bbbointbum]  toDarantasia  14  M.  P.  Darantasia 
is  Moviiert  en  TVirentaife,  a  pUoe  situated  at  an 
angle  of  the  /«^  and  the  chief  town  of  the  7Vire»- 
tam,  Moutkrg  is  a  corruption  of  Monasterinm. 
The  old  name  of  the  pUoe,  Darantasia,  haa  been  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  countiy  called  Tarenttme, 
which  is  included  in  the  Duchy  of  Savoy.  (See 
Walckenaer,  Geog.j  vol  ill.  pp.  26, 27,  on  the  roates 
here  referred  to.)  PG.  L.] 

DARAPSA.    [Bactriaka,  p.  365,  a.] 

DARAS  (A^,  Prooop.  BelL  Pers,  i.  10,  ii.  13, 
de  Aed\f.  ii.  1--3,  iii.  5),  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,' 
about  98  stadia  from  I^bts,  which  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  wars  of  the  Lower  Empire  between 
the  Greeks  of  Constantinople  and  the  Sassanian 
princes.  According  to  Procopius,  it  was  raised  from 
a  village  to  a  dty  by  the  emperor  Anastasius,  who 
gave  it  his  own  name,  and  called  it  Anastasi(^polis« 
A.  D.  507.  (MalaU,  xvi.  p.  1 15,  who  calls  it  A^dsJ) 
It  was  built  on  the  eaeteni  frontier  of  the  Roman 
empire  towards  Assvria,  with  the  object  of  overawinj^ 
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and  keeping  some  check  Qpon  the  incnnioos  of  the 
Persians,  wd  appears  to  haTe  fulfilled  the  object  for 
which  it  was  erected  for  nearly  TOjeara^from  the  reign 
of  Cabades  {Kobdd)  to  that  of  Choeroes  I.  {AmuMr- 
win).  Proeppiua  gives  a  full  account  {BelL  Per*, 
iL  13)  of  the  way  in  which  Daras  was  fortified, 
which,  as  Gibbon  has  .remarked  {Decline  and  FaUj 
ch.  40),  maj  be  considered  as  representing  the  mili- 
tary architectore  of  the  age.  But  besidee  its  strong 
&rtifications,  which  enabled  it  to  resist  more  than 
(Hie  attack  from  the  Persians^  Dams  was  exceedingly 
well  sopplied  with  provisions,  &c.  for  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  its  defence.  Procopios  gives  an  account  of 
a  marvellous  fountain  of  water,  whose  source,  on  a 
neighbouring  height,  was  in  such  a  positian  that  the 
supply  could  not  be  cut  off  by  an  enemy,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  distributed  through  the  town  to 
the  inhabitants  by  various  channels,  no  one  knowing 
whither  it  went  on  teaching  the  outer  walls  {BelL 
Goth,  iv.  7). 

Prooopius  also  meotiooa  a  series  of  combats  which 
took  place  under  the  walls  of  DarasbetweentlieRoDums 
under  Belisarius  and  the  Persians  (JBeU.  Pen,  i.  13), 
by  which  the  Romans  maintained  the  town,  owing 
to  the  admirable  military  dispositions  of  Belisarius. 
Daras  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians 
during  the  reign  of  Justin  II.,  ▲.  d.  574,  after  a 
memorable  si^e  of  six  months  by  Choeroes  IL 
(TheophyL  Hiii.  Mavr,  iii.  9,  10.)  The  campaign 
of  Biarcian  took  place  in  the  eighth  year  of  Justin, 
and  the  result  of  the  fidl  of  Daras  was  the  disgrace 
of  the  general  (Theopbyl.  t,  c;  Theophan.  ap.  Phot, 
Cod.  64;  Evagr.  t.  8 — 10),  a  truce  with  the  Per- 
aiana,  and  the  app(»ntoient  of  Tiberius  as  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  empire.  Hoimisdas  IV.  (Hormuzd  IV.), 
who  succeeded  Chosroes,  is  said  by  Theoj^anes  to 
have  been  the  general  who  took  Daras,  and  sub- 
aequenUy  concluded  the  above-mentioned  peace. 
(Theophan.  I  c.)  DAnville  {L'Enphrate  et  Tigre, 
pi  53)  has  tried,  but  we  think  in  vain,  to  find  any  town 
or  ruins  which  may  mark  the  site  of  Daras.      [V.] 

DARDAE.  [Dabadrae.] 
'  DA'RDANI  (A^ovoi),  a  tribe  in  the  south- 
west  of  Moesia,  and  extending  also  over  a  part  of 
Illyricum.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316;  PtoL  iii.  9.  §  3; 
Caes.  .fi^  Civ,  ilL  4;  Uy,  xL  57;  Plm.  iii.  29; 
Cic.  p.  Se$L  43.)  According  to  Strabo,  they  were 
a  veiy  wild  and  filthy  race,  living  in  caves  under 
dunghills,  but  very  fond  of  music  [L.  &] 

•  DARDAinA  {AafOayla)  or  DABDANICE,  a 
territory  in  Mysia,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  very 
clearly  defined.  Strabo  (p.  565)  interprets  Homer 
as  placing  Dardania  above  Ilium,  on  the  Paroreia  of 
Troja;  and  (p.  596)  in  another  place,  after  de- 
scribing the  positions  of  Abydus,  Dardanns,  and  the 
places  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  as  far  as  Si- 
geium,  he  says,  "  above  them  lies  the  Trojan  plain, 
which  extends  eastward  many  stadia,  as  far  as  Ida. 
The  Paroreia  (mountain  tract)  is  narrow :  it  extends 
on  one  side  south  as  for  as  the  parts  about  Scepsis, 
and  north  to  the  Lycians  about  Zeleia."  Again, 
when  he  is  describing  the  places  about  the  promon- 
tory of  Lectnm,  and  the  river  Satnioeis,  he  says  that 
all  these  places  are  adjacent  to  Dardania  and  Scepnis, 
being  a  land  of  second  and  lower  Dardania  (p.  606). 
There  is  reaUy  no  historical  province  Dardania,  and 
all  that  Strabo  saya  of  it  is  derived  from  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Iliad.  The  Dardani  and  Dardanii 
are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.^19,  xv.425).  Aeneas, 
in  the  Iliad,  ia  the  oommimder  of  thfr  Dardani. 

Dardanin,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  settled  in  Dardania 
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bog  before  Iliam  was  buOt  in  the  pUui.  He  was  the 
ancestor  of  Priamus;  and  there  were  five  generations 
from  Dardanns  to  Priamus.  (//.  xx.  215,  &c.) 
Dardanus  was  a  wanderer  into  Asia;  and  the  l^nd 
seems  to  represent  a  tradition  of  the  Dardani  coming 
from  Europe  and  seizing  a  part  of  Mysia.  Dar- 
danos  foui^  the  country  occupied  by  Teucri,  who 
had  a  king  Tencer.  According  to  the  authority 
of  Cephalon  (Steph.  B.  t.w.  'Ap^A}  and  ^idp9€»os% 
Dardanus  came  from  Samothrace  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Teuoer.  Cephalon  and  Hellanicus  could 
not  agree  about  the  woman's  name. 

Strabo  mentions  a  promontory  Dardanis  or  Dar<« 
danium,  about  70  stadia  south  of  Abydus:  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Kephiz  Bunm  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
PwUa  dei  Barbieri  of  the  Europeans  (Strab.  pp^ 
567,  595);  and  probably  that  which  Pliny  calla 
Trapeza.  There  was  a  tradition  that  the  descendanta 
of  Aeneas  maintained  themselves  in  part  of  tha 
inland  territory  of  Dardania,  after  the  war  of  Troy. 
Xenophon  {HeU.  iiL  1.  §  10)  speaks  of  one  Zenis 
a  Dardaneus,  who  had  a  principality  in  Mysia,  and 
Scepsis  and  Gergitha  were  two  of  his  strong  places; 
but  the  territory  that  he  had  was  not  the  old  Dar- 
dania. Xenophon  calls  it  the  Aeolis  of  Phama^ 
basus.  [G.  L.] 

DARD A'NIA  ( AopSarf a),  a  district  in  the  south- 
western  part  of  Moesia,  which  received  its  name  from 
its  inhabitants,  the  Dardani.  (Ptol.  iii.  9.  §  6.) 
That  district,  now  forming  the  southernmost  portion 
of  Servia,  became  a  part  of  the  praefecture  of  eastern 
Illyricum  in  the  reign  of  Constantino.  (Hierocl.  p. 
655:  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.&] 

DA'RDANUS,  DAltDANUM  Oi  hipiwos,  r^ 
AdpSoffwi  Eth,  Aapiay^is),  a  city  of  the  Troad, 
originally  named  Teucris.  According  to  the  legend 
told  by  Mnaseas  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  A<ip8«yor),  Darda- 
nus bmlt  or  settled  Dardanus,  and  named  the  countiy 
Dardania,  which  vras  called  Teucris  before.  [Dab- 
DAMiA.]  This  old  story  of  Dardanns  being  the 
founder  of  the  dty,  is  reported  by  various  other  au- 
thorities. (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  1 ;  Diod.  iv.  75;  Conon. 
apud  PhoL  Narr.  21.)  It  seems  that  the  city  waa 
sometimes  called  Dardania  as  well  aa  the  country. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  names  it  Dardanium.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  HellespaDt,  about  a  mile  south  of  the 
promontoiy  Dardania  or  Dardanium  (Map  of  the 
PUun  of  Troy,  by  GapL  Graves  and  T.  A.  B.  Spratt, 
Esq.,  London  Geoff,  Joumaif  toI.  xii.),  aoid  7(> 
stadia  from  Abydus.  Between  Abydus  and  Dar- 
danus, says  Strabo  (p.  595),  is  the  Rhodius.  There 
are  two  streams  marked  in  the  map:  one  nearer 
Dardanus,  which  enters  the  Hellespcmt  dose  to  the 
promontory  of  Dardanb }  and  another  nearMteniia, 
a  little  north  of  which  is  the  site  of  Abydus.  Dr. 
Forchbammer,  in  the  map  referred  to,  which  con- 
tains his  determination  of  the  ancient  sites,  makes 
the  stream  at  StiUania  to  be  the  ancient  Rhodius; 
and  tills  appears  to  be  rizht,  aooordiag  to  Strabo, 
who  says  that  it  enters  Uie  sea  opposite  to  Cynos- 
sema  in  the  Chersonesas.  Strabo  adds,  however, 
some  say  that  the  Rhodius  flows  into  the  Aesepus; 
but  of  oourse  the  Rhodius  mast  then  be  a  different 
river  from  the  stream  that  enters  the  sea  between 
Abydus  and  Dardanus  (pp.  598,  603).  Homer 
mentions  the  Rhodius  (//.  xii.  20). 

Strabo  obeenres  that  the  Dardanus  of  his  time,  the 
town  on  the  coast,  was  not  the  okl  town  of  Dardanus, 
or  Dardanw,  which  appears  from  the  Iliad  to  have 
been  at  the  foot  of  Ida.  It  was  an  older  town  than 
Ilium,  and  did  not  exist  in  Strabo's  time.  The  later 
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town  was  an  Aeoliaii  aettiement,  and  it  is  men^ooei  I 
among  the  towoa  on  the  HeUespont^  which  Danrises 
die  Persian  took  after  the  burning  of  Sardia.  (Herod. 
T.  1 17.)  In  another  place  (vi.  43),  Herodotoa  ob- 
serree  that  Oardanua  bordered  on  the  territory  of 
Ab^dos;  which  might  also  be  aafely  inferred  irom 
the  passage  in  the  fifth  book.  It  is  mentioned  bj 
Scylax  in  hia  Periplna  of  the  Troad.  In  the  battle 
between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c. 
411),  the  line  of  the  68  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians 
extended  from  Abydns  to  Dardanna  (Thnc.  viii.  1 04) ; 
a  statement  that  can  hardly  be  correct,  for  the  ships 
that  were  outside  of  the  ]Hiomontory  of  Dardanis 
would  be  oompleiely  separated  from  the  rest.  Stnbo 
(p.  595)  aays  that  Dardanna  waa  so  weak  a  phuse, 
that  the  kings,  by  whom  he  means  Alexander's  snc- 
oeiaon,  some  of  them  several  times  reroored  all  the 
people  to  Abydoa,  and  others  moved  them  back 
again  to  their  old  place.  On  thia  spot  L.  Cornelias 
SuUa  and  Mthii^btes  met,  after  Soila  had  crossed 
over  fipom  Europe,  and  here  they  came  to  terma 
about  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  b.  c  84.  (Strab. 
p.  595;  Pint  M2c,  c.  24.)  It  was  at  that  time  a 
free  dty,  baring  been  dechued  such  by  the  Romans 
After  the  peace  with  king  Antiochus,  B.G.  190,  in 
honour  of  the  TVojan  deaoent  of  the  people,  (liv, 
zxxyii.  9,  37,  xzxviii.  39.) 

There  are  many  imperial  coins  «f  Danbmus;  and 
**  the  name  of  the  riyer  Rhodius  appeao  on  a  medal 
of  Domna.  Sestmi,  Mon.  Vet  p.  76."  (Cramer, 
Atia  AUnoTf  roL  L  p.  82.)  Thia  seems  to  show 
that  the  stream  which  flows  into  the  Hellespont  near 
the  cape  Dardanis,  is  the  Rhodina,  and  not  the  river 
nearer  Abydns;  but  it  is  not  decisive.  The  modem 
name  DardemiUes  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  name  of  Danlanus.  [G.  L.] 

DAREIUM.    [Afavarcticbmb.] 

DARENTIACA,  as  D'AnviUe  writes  the  name, 
but  Daventia,  as  Walekenaer  writes  it,  a  place  m 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  which  tiie  Jemsalem  Itin.  pats 
between  Augusta  (A^mt)  «nd  Civitas  Vocontiorum 
{Die),  The  site  is  unknown.  It  is  fixed  by  some 
writers  near  a  plaoe  called  SaUUmt.         [G.  L.] 

DARGAMA'NES(Aap7afu(vns,PtoLvL  11.  §2, 
18.  §  2),  according  to  Ptolemy,  a  river  which  flowed 
through  Bactriana  and  Ml  into  the  Oxus,  crossing 
onitsway  thecountiyof  theParopamisidae.  Ammi- 
anus  states  that  the  Oigomanenes  (evidently  this 
river)  and  the  Ochos  unite,  and  then  fall  into  the 
Oxus  (xxiiL  6).  Wilson  {ArioHo,  p.  160)  thinks 
its  modem  representative  is  either  the  Dchat  or  the 
Gari  river.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  another  tributary  of 
the  Oxus,  which  he  calls  Dargcedns  (A^ipyoiSor,  vi. 
1 1.  §  2),  and  which  appears  to  have  flowed  in  nearly 
the  same  direction  as  the  Dargamenes.  Wilson 
{AriaiMf  p.  162)  seems  to  think  this  stream  is  the 
Gori  or  river  of  KunduB.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
Dargamenes  and  Dargoedus  are  one  and  the  same 
river.  [V.] 

DARIDKA  (Ac^iSra:  Eth,  Aopiaycuor),  a  vil- 
lage of  Paphlagonia,  mentioned  by  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  in  his  work  on  Paphlagonia.  ^Steph.  &. 
A  ».)  [G.  L.] 

DARIOBIGUM  {AapiSpiywy,  the  capital  of  the 
Veneti,  one  of  the  Armoric  natioDs  of  Gallia  (Ptol. 
ii.  8).  The  Table  has  the  same  place  on  the  road 
from  Jullomagns  (Afiffen)  to  Gesocribate  (S^vst), 
but  under  the  name  Dartoritum.  Dariorigum  is 
aupposed  to  be  the  modem  town  of  Fonaes,  in  the 
department  of  Jlfor6iftaM.  It  seems  that  Dariorignn 
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toiDonding  to  the  feshion  of  many  other  Gallic  towns, 
took  the  name  of  the  pec^e  under  the  Empire,  and 
the  name  Veneti  is  the  origin  of  Vannet.  The  Bre- 
tons still  call  the  place  Wenet  or  GveneL     [G.  L.] 

DARNII,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  aa 
lying  to  the  south  of  Rhobogdii  (or  the  pt^ubtioD 
about  Fair  Bead),  coinciding  with  the  southern  part 
of  Antrim  and  the  northern  part  of  Down.  [B.G.L.] 

DARNIS  (Ai^yir;  erroneously  written  in  Ptolemy 
AdpSoyir ;  ZoptH^,  Stadiasm.  p.  444:  JDema),  a 
dty  of  Cyrenaica,  on  the  coast,  near  the  £.  extremity 
of  the  country,  is  only  mentioned  by  comparatively 
late  writers,  and,  though  a  bishop*8  see,  appears 
never  to  have  been  an  important  place.  {Itm.  AiU, 
pp.  68,  70;  Amm.  Marc.  xxiL  16;  Pacfao^  p.  96; 
Baith,  p.480.)  [P- &] 

DARRAE  (Ao^M-  Two  tribes  of  this  name 
are  mentioned  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  one  in  the 
Hedjaz  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  Uie  other  in  modem 
Omdn  by  Pliny  (ri.  28).  Mr.  ForsUff  aays  *<  that 
two  tribes  of  diflerent  origin,  but  similar  appdhtionsy 
anciently  existed,  aa  the  places  which  they  inhabited, 
and  which  still  respectively  prtaeive  thdr  namea, 
actually  exist  in  both  ritoations;  the  one  a  Joktanite 
race,  inhabitants  of  Darrka,  in  Oman ;  the  other  an 
Ishmaelite  pec^e,  inhabitants  of  Kkedketfre,  near 
Yembo,  and  in  whose  name  we  discover,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  familiar  contraction  (Kedairhae, 
Daxrhae),  a  branch  of  the  renowned  people  of  Kedar.** 
{Arabia^  vol.  i.  p.  54;  oomp.  p.  79.)  Of  the  latter 
he  further  writes:  **  The  town  of  Khedkeyre,  upon 
the  same  coast  (of  Hedjaz),  north-west  of  the  LM 
mountain,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  tribe  of 
Khadhera,  carries  the  existing  traces  of  Kedar  to 
the  northem  fixmtier  of  the  Hedjaz  ;  the  aacertained 
eite  of  the  Darrae,  Cedrd,  or  Kedranitae,  of  Ptolemy, 
Pliny,  and  Stephanos  of  Bysantiam  after  Uranius" 
(vd.  L  p.  261).  Of  the  farmer,  in  Omda,  he  says,  **  the 
name  cf  Hadonm  reappears,  apparently,  in  the  Don 
and  Darrae  of  Pliny,  or  the  modem  tribe  and  town 
of  Darrha"  (vd.  L  p.  139),  to  the  west  of  Ba»-^ 
Had.  [G.  W.] 

DABSA,  a  place  in  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the 
Soman  consal  On.  Manilas  (Liv.  xxxviiL  15)  came 
after  leaving  Cormasa.  [CoKXAaA.]  The  ate  of 
Cormasa  is  unknown.  Livy  remarks  that  Darsa  was 
the  next  dty  to  Cormasa,  but  he  saya  nothing  of 
the  distance;  and  the  phu»  is  not  mentianed  in  the 
fragments  of  Polybios  (xxiL  19).  [G.  L.] 

DABVENUM  (Aapo6evop,  Aapodtfuw),  a  town 
in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  27)  aa  one 
of  the  three  towns  of  the  Cantii,  Londiniam  and  Ru* 
tupiae  {London  and  Hkhboroagh)  being  the  other 
two.  [&  G.  L.] 

DASCirSA  (Aomco^o,  Ptol.  t.  7.  §  2,  the 
common  reading  is  Acurjco^),  a  fbrtresa  in  leaser 
Armenia,  upon  the  river  Euphrates,  75  M.  P.  from 
Zimara  (Plin.  v.  20),  and  45  M.P.  to  the  N.  of  Giaca 
{Peat,  Tab.  comp.  AtUon.  /<m.)  It  was  garrisoned 
by  the  "  Ala  Anreliana "  {NoL  Imp.  cxxviL)  and 
has  been  identified  with  the  ferry  and  lead  mines  of 
Keibdn  Ma'den,  the  points  where  the  Kar^  S»  is 
jdned  by  the  Murdd  Chdi  at  about  270  miles  from 
its  source.  (Ritter,  Erdhmde,  voL  x.  pp.  800, 823, 
831 ,  858 ;  Joum.  Gtog.  Soc  voL  vi.  p.  203 ;  Chemey, 
JSk^£ifxArae.voLLp.41,vd.iiL271.)  [E.BJ.] 

DASCYLma    [Dascyuux.] 

DASCY'LIUM  (AoiTK^XioK,  AaatevKuu^j  Daagr- 
Ina:  Eth.  Aao-KvAfnis).  Ste]iianns  B.  (a.  v.)  men- 
tions sevttral  Asiatic  dties  called  Dascylinm.  The 
only  phce  of  any  historical  note  ia  the  town  near  tha 
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Pftpontis:  Herodotus  (uL  120)  nentioDtf '  Mitro- 1 
.bates,  a  Persian,  as  governor  of  the  nome  in  Dascj* 
liom;  and  again  (iii.  126),  he  calls  the  same  man 
the  goTemor  of  Dascjlinm  {rhr  ix  AcurxvAciov 
ihnpxov).  Bat  in  ri,  33,  he  speaks  of  the  Cyzi- 
oeni  submitting  to  Oebaies,  son  of  M^giriMuus,  ^  the 
goremor  in  Dascylimn."  Agesilans,  in  one  of  his 
campaigns,  marched  to  Ph^gia,  and  came  near 
Daacylium.  (Xen.  Hell.  iiL  1.  §  13.)  Xenophon, 
who  speaks  of  the  Phrjgia  of  Phamabaxus,  seems  to 
place  Dascjlium  in  Phrygia  {Sell,  ir.  1.  §  15);  bat 
his  aamtire  is  confosed,  and  nothing  can  be  learned 
from  it  as  to  the  position  of  Dascjfiam.  He  sajs 
that  Phanabazus  had  his  paUce  here,  and  there 
were  many  lai^*  villages  about  it,  which  abounded 
with  supplies;  and  there  were  hunting  grounds,  both 
in  enclosed  parks  and  in  the  open  oountiy,  very  fine. 
A  river  flowed  round  the  flaoe,  and  it  was  fall  of 
fish.  There  was  also  plen^  of  birds.  The  go- 
vernor spent  his  winter  here;  tnoL  whidi  fact  and 
the  context  we  seem  to  learn  that  it  vas  in  the  low 
country.  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  the  Grani- 
«as,  sent  Parmeno  to  take  Das<7liam  (ArriM^  Anab. 
L  17.  §  2);  but  there  is  nothing  in  Arrian  which 
shows  its  position.  The  town  does  not  seem  to  hate 
been  a  large  place,  but  it  gave  name  to  a  Persiaa 
satrapy  (r^c  AaffKvfura^  irttrpfurtiaM^  Thucyd.  L 
129),  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  defined. 

Strabo  (pi  575)  says  that,  above  the  lake  Dascy- 
liUs,  there  are  two  hu^  lakes,  the  ApoUoniatis  and 
the  Miletopolitis;  and  on  the  Dascylitis  is  the  town 
of  Dascylium.  We  must  therefore  look  fi>r  Dascy- 
lium  and  its  lake  between  the  diores  of  the  Propontis 
and  the  lakes  ApoUoniatis  [Atollohiab,  p.  16 1 ,  b.] 
and  Miletopolitis.  Strabo  also  says  that  the  Doliones 
are  a  people  about  Cyncus,  from  the  river  Aesepns 
to  the  Rhyndacus  and  the  kke  Dascylitis ;  from  which 
we  might  perhaps  conclude  that  the  Dascylitis  is 
east  of  the  Bhyndacns;  and  another  passage  (p.  582) 
seems  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  Strabo^s  time 
the  territory  of  the  Cyziceoi  extended  to  the  Mileto^ 
politis  and  the  ApolloniatiB;  they  had  also  one  part 
of  the  Dascylitis,  and  the  Byzantines  had  the  other. 
From  this  lUso  we  infer  that  it  was  east  of  the  Bhyn- 
dacus.  Mela  (i.  19),  in  express  words,  places  Ihis- 
cylos,  as  he  calls  it,  east  of  the  Bhyndacns.  Pliny 
(v.  32)  says  that  it  is  on  the  coast.  Hecataeus, 
quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  550),  says  thai  a  river  Odiys- 
■es  flows  finom  the  west  out  of  the  Dascylitis,  through 
the  plains  of  Mygdonia,  into  the  Bhyndacns.  But 
this  description  applies  to  a  hike  west  of  the  Rhyn- 
dacus. Strabo  further  says  (p^  588)  that  the  lake 
Dascylitis  was  also  called  Aphnitis;  and  he  again 
mentions  the  Aphnitis  (p^  59),  but  without  identi- 
fying it  with  the  Dascylitis*  Stei^ianus  («.  v  "A^ 
ptiotf)  says  that  the  lake  near  Cyzicns  is  Aphnitis, 
and  that  it  was  formerly  called  Artynia.  There  is 
no  lake  nearer  to  Cyzicns  than  the  lake  of  Mtm^fot, 
west  of  the  Bhyndacns,  which  is  the  ancient  MUe- 
topoIiUs.  The  Bhyndacns  flows  through  the  Apol- 
loniatis. 

Leake,  in  his  map  of  A^  Muior,  marks  a  lake 
Dascylitis  north  of  the  ApoUoniatu,  and  consequently 
between  it  and  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  and  east 
of  the  course  of  the  Bhyndacns  after  it  has  flowed 
from  the  ApoUoniatis,  Some  authorities  speak  of 
a  lake  in  this  part  called  JHatkUli,  or  some  name 
like  it;  but  this  seems  to  require  further  confirma- 
tion. This  town  Dascylium  must  have  existed  to  a 
Ute  time,  for  a  bishop  of  Das^Ua  is  mentiooed. 
(Plin.  T.  32|  ed.  Haiduin.) . 
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What  we-can  learn  about  Dascylium  is  very  un-» 
satis&etory.  There  is  a  river  marked  in  the  newest 
maps,  which  rises  near  BrouMUj  and  flows  westward 
towards  the  Bhyndacns,  but  its  junction  with  the 
Bhyndacns  is  not  marked.  It  is  called  the  iMfer 
8n,  or  Nifer.  Cramer  (^Atia  Minora  vol  L  p.  1 72) 
conjectures  that  this  may  be  the  Odrysses  of  Heca^ 
taeua^  though  it  does  not  ran  in  the  direction  de- 
scribed in  Strabo's  tefxt{  and  that  it  is  also  the  river 
described  by  Xenophon.  [G.  L.] 

DA'SEAE  (A«r^ai:  E^  Aavcin^s),  a  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  on  the  road  from 
Megalopolis  to  Phigalea,  7  stadia  from  Macareae» 
and  29  stadia  from  Megalopolis.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  as  its  inhabitaats  had  been 
removed'  to  M^alopolis  upm  the  foundation  of  the- 
latter.  Its  name  was  apparentiy  derived  from  the 
thick  woods,  the  remains  of  wMch  stiH  cover  the 
heights  of  J)eH  ffauaniy  near  which  Daseae  must 
have  stood.  (Pans.  viiL  3.  §  3,  viii.  27.  §  4,  viiiv 
36.  §  9 ;  CortiaSi  Pelopoimetot,  vol.  L  p.  294.) 

DASMENDA  (A«r/(cySa),  a  hill-fort  in  Cappa^ 
doda.     [Cappadocia,  p.  507,  b.]  [G.  L.]     < 

DASSAB&TAE,  DASSABE'TII  (Aorcro^ioi, 
Strab.  vil  p.  318;  PtoL  iiL  13.  §  32;  Aao^iraprroi 
Steph.  B.  Appian,  /%r.  i;  Mela,  iL  3.  §  11 ;  Plim 
m.  23.  s.  26),  an  lUyrian  people  whose  position  can 
be  well  ascertained,  finom  their  having  occupied  the 
great  vaUey  which  contained  the  lake  of  Lychnitis 
and  the  plains  of  JToriMi.  The  W.  part  of  Dassa- 
retia  was  a  oontrast  to  the  E.,  oonsistiiig  entirely  of 
lofty  and  rugged  moantalns,  intersected  by  branches 
of  the  river  Apaus.  If  Bert^bethesiteofAntipatria, 
it  will  foUow  that  tiie  Dassaretae  possessed  all  the 
lower  mountainous  country  lying  between  KoritBi 
and  Beratj  beyond  whfeh  latter  the  frontiere  of  the 
Dassaretae  met  those  of  the  Tanlantii  Bylliones  and 
Chaonians  of  Epirus;  on  the  N.  they  bordered  on 
the  Eordeti  and  Penestae  and  partly  on  the  Taulantii, 
while  to  the  E.  the  crest  of  the  great  central  ridge 
very  naturally  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  ^ 
tween  them  and  the  Pelagones,  Brygi,  and  Orestae, 
or  in  other  words,  between  Ill3riia  and  Macedonia. 
It  follows  from  these  boundaries  that  Dassaretia  was 
not  less  than  60  miles  in  length  and  as  ninch  in 
breadthf-^-^n  extent  soch  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  statement  in  Pdybius  (v.  108)  who  in  addition 
to  the  towns  on  the  lake  qf  Lychnitis  represents  the 
Phoebatae,  Pissantini,  Calicoeni,  and  Pirustae  all  as 
tribes  of  Dassaretia.  (Leakey  Trav.  m  North  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp»  325,  fdl.)  The  Phoebatae  chiefly  inha- 
bited the  valley  of  the  Utkmiy  and  the  Pissantini 
that  of  the  De^oL  The  Pimstae  would  seem  to  have 
been  on  the  N.  frontier  of  Dassaretia,  as  they  joined 
the  Tanlantii  and  sc»ne  other  more  northeriy  Illy- 
rians  to  assist  the  Boraons  in  the  reduction  of  Gentius. 
^Liv.  xlv.  26).  They  probably  oocnpied  an  inter- 
mediate tract  between  the  Pissantini  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  DeioM  and  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake 
Lychnitis,  in  which  case  there  is  only  the  plain  of 
Koryted  to  the  left  of  the  Eordaicns  for  the  situatioa 
of  the  CaUcoenL  The  opentkns  of  the  consul  Sul- 
pidns  against  Philip  in  tiie  campaign  of  b.  a  200, 
iUnstrate  the  andeoA  geograj^y  of  this  district. 
The  Roman  general  mardied  from  Apollonia  of 
Hlyila  through  Dassaretia  into  Lyncestis.  The  open 
country  supplied  him  with  eudi  abundance  of  grain 
that  he  was  enabled  to  save  his  own  stock  while  he 
passed  through  the  plain  of  Dassaretia,  and  induced 
him  afterwards  to  send  bock  bis  foragen  thither, 
though  he  mui  encamped  in  an  equally  ilwtile  plain». 
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of  which  howerer  he  had  not  milituy  poMcoBion. 
(Lir.  xxxL  33.)  On  peace  being  made  after  the 
battle  of  Cynoecephalae,  Lychnidas,  which  was  the 
principal  town  of  the  Dassaretae,  was  given  np  to 
Pleoratos  (Lir.  zxziii.  34)  the  son  of  Scardilaldas,  the 
IllTrian  prince,  who  in  the  Social  War  had  stmggled 
unsoocessfallj  with  Philip  for  the  possession  of 
Dassaretia  (Polyb.  t.  108.)  The  Dassaretae  had 
aerersl  towns  boides  Ltchvidus.  Gbruihum  and 
AnriPATKiA  were  in  Phoebatis  both  on  the  Uz^Ltni; 
to  the  E.  of  these  on  the  J)ev6l  may  be  phused 
Orokssus,  which  was  a  town  of  the  Pissantini ;  and 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  camp  of  Solpicins,  Oorra- 
QjjMy  CoDRioir,  and  Iuum  seem  to  haye  been 
in  the  vallej  of  ihe  Utdmi  above  Ber&t  on  the  slopes 
ef  Timdr,  Besides  these  CRBomuM  and'  Gbrus 
are  enumerated,  with  foor  towns  on  the  lake  Lych- 
litis,  vh.  Ehchblabiae,  Cerax,  Sation,  and 
Bon  (Polyb.  L  c).  These  four  towns  were,  it  has 
been  inferred,  on  its  W.  shore,  as  the  Itineraries 
which  followed  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  from  the 
bridge  of  the  Drilo  to  Lychnidns,  make  no  mention 
of  these  places.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DASTABCUM.    [Cabmauls.] 

DATII  (A^rioi),  a  people  of  Aqoitaua  m  Gallia, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  7),  who  names  their 
oapital  Tasta  (T^rra).  These  names  occor  no- 
where else.  Ptcdemy  places  the  Datii  sonth  of  the 
Gabali,  and  more  north  than  the  AnsciL  Thns  their 
position  is  indicated  in  a  general  way.  Walckenaer 
has  made  an  ingenious  conjecture  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Datil  The  Bnteni  were  soath  of  the  Gabali, 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  their  territory,  which 
bordered  on  the  Gabali,  is  a  river  named  2>aee,  in 
the  department  of  Avejfron  ;  and  not  fiur  from  tiiia 
river  Doee,  to  the  south,  is  a  place  named  TesteL 
Walckenaer  condodes  from  this  resemblance  of 
names  that  the  Datii  oocapied  a  tract  between  the 
river  Lot  and  Aoeyromy  which  was  once  called  St. 
Albiu»  Besemblance  of  name  alone  is  not  soffident 
evidence  of  ancient  sites,  but  here  we  have  no  other 
evidence;  and  the  position  of  the  modem  names 
corresponds  well  enough  with  the  possible  position  of 
the  Datii  as  indicated  by  Ptolemy.  The  conjecture 
of  Walckenaer  is  confirmed  by  the  hct,  if  it  is  true, 
which  he  mentions,  that  the  names  Dtue  and  Tulei 
occur  in  no  other  part  of  Fnmoe.  (Walckenaer, 
Giog»t  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  247.)  [G.  L.] 

DATUM.    [Nrafous.] 

DAULIS  (AovX^f :  at  a  later  time  AavXia,  Strab. 
iz.  p.  423,  and  Aoi/Xior,  Polyb.  iv.  25:  EtK  Aea^ 
\u»f,  Herod,  viii.  35  ;  AovAitvr,  Aesch.  CkoSph, 
674:  Dh4wiia)j  a  very  ancient  town  of  Phods,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  and  on  the  road  from  Orcho- 
menos  and  Ghaeroneia  to  Delphi.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  woody  character  of  the 
district,  sines  MXos  was  used  by  the  inhabitants 
instead  of  Siicrof ,  wliile  others  sought  for  the  origin  of 
the  name  in  the  mythical  nymph  Daulis,  a  daughter 
of  Gephissus.  (St»b.  iz.  p.  423;  Paus.  z.  4.  §  7.) 
Daulis  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  Phodan  town 
along  with  Crissa  and  Paaopens.  (/iZL  ii  520.)  It 
is  celebrated  in  mythdogy  as  the  residence  of  the 
Thradan  king,  Tereus,  who  married  Procne,  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  and  as  the 
scene  of  those  horrible  deeds  in  consequence  of  which 
Procne  was  changed  into  a  swallow,  and  her  sister 
Philomele  into  a  nightingale.  Hence  the  latter  was 
called  by  the  poets  the  Daulian  Irird.  (Thuc  ii. 
29 ;  Paus.  I  c.)  The  woody  district  round  the  town 
is  still  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  nightingale. 
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Daulis  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  the  in- 
vaaon  of  Xerxes.  (Herod,  viii.  35.)  It  was  de- 
stroyed a  second  time  by  Philip,  at  the  end  of  the 
Sacred  War  (Paus.  z  3.  §  i)  ;  but  it  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  in  later  times  as  a 
town  almost  impregnable  in  consequence  of  its  ntna- 
tion  upon  a  lofty  hill  (''Daulis,  quia  in  tumulo 
ezcelso  sita  est,  nee  scalis  nee  operibus  capi  potermt," 
lAr,  zzzii.  18).  Pausanias  relates  (z.  4.  §  7)  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Daulis  were  few  in  number,  but 
surpassed  all  the  other  Phodans  in  stature  and 
strength.  The  only  building  in  the  town  mentioned 
by  him  was  a  temple  of  Athena;  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood he  speaks  of  a  district  called  Tronis,  in 
which  was  the  chapel  of  a  hero  called  the  Arcbe- 
getes. 

The  name  of  Daulis  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the 
modem  village  of  DAoo/fo,  utnated  in  a  narrow 
valley,  through  which  flows  a  branch  of  the  Ge- 
phissus, called  Pilotantd.  The  walls  of  the  acropolis 
may  be  traced  on  the  summit  of  the  height  rising 
oppodte  the  modem  village,  and  connected  with  the 
foot  of  Parnassus  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Within  the 
endosure  is  an  andent  diurch  of  St  Theodore. 
Here  an  Inscription  hss  been  found  in  whidi  mentioa 
is  made  of  the  worship  of  Athena  Polias  and  of  Se- 
rapis.  Before  the  door  of  the  church  in  the  modem 
village  u  another  ancient  inscription,  of  considerable 
lengUi,  recording  an  arbitration  made  at  Chaerooda 
in  die  rdgn  of  Hadrian,  concerning  oertain  property 
in  Daulis.  It  is  given  by  Leake,  and  in  B9ekh*s  cd- 
lection  (Na  1732).  In  this  inscription  we  read 
of  '^a  road  leading  to  the  Archagetes,"  which  is  \ 
eridently  the  ch^)d  of  the  hero  spoken  of  by  Pan- 
sanias.  One  of  the  plots  of  land  in  the  inscription  I 
is  called  Platanus,  from  which  probably  comes  the  ' 
name  of  the  river  PlatamieL 

Gn  one  of  the  hdghts  above  DkavUa  lies  the  mo- 
nastery of  Jerusalem.  The  road  leading  to  it  from 
the  viUage,  and  from  it  to  the  upper  heights  of  Par- 
nassus, is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  road  from  Daulis 
to  Parnassus  correctly  described  by  Pausanias  as 
longer  than  the  one  from  Ddphi,  but  less  difficult 
(Dodwdl,  Tour  through  Grexe,  vd.  L  p.  204; 
Leake,  Northern  {rreecs,  voL  ii.  p.  97,  seq. ;  Ulrichs, 
Beisen  in  GriechmUandj  p.  143.) 

DAUNIA.    [Apuua.] 

DAVUNUM.  **  Mutatio  Davianum  "  is  phuxd 
in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Valentia 
(Valence)  in  Gallia  Karbonensis  to  Vapincnm 
lOap),  The  distance  from  **Mansio  Monte  Se- 
leuci "  to  Davianum,  which  is  on  the  road  from 
Mens  Seleucus  to  Vapincnm,  is  8  M.  P.  lyAnviUe 
identifies  Davianum  with  a  place  Fetne.  Mens  Se- 
leucus is  certainly  Salion^  and  the  position  of  Davi- 
anum may  be  ascertained  tolerably  welL  Walcke- 
naer places  it  at  La  BeanmetUy  Detet  et  U  bote  de 
Deves,  near  the  Battie  Monialion.  [G.  L.] 

DAXIMONFTIS  (Aa|i/M*ririr),  a  country  in 
Poutus,  in  the  valley  of  the  rivtv  Iiis.  (Strab.  p.  547.) 
Hamilton  (Retearcheiy  4*.  vol.  L  p.  358),  speaking 
of  the  valley  of  TouriAal,  says:  *'  Here  the  Iris 
changes  its  course  from  west  to  north,  agreeing  inih 
Strabo's  description  of  that  river  near  Gazioora, 
where  it  leaves  the  plain  of  Dazinxmitis.'*  Tourkhal 
is  west  of  Toeatf  and  a  little  further  north.  [G.  L.] 

DEA  VGGGNTIOBUM,  a  dty  of  the  Vocantii, 
who  were  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rhone.  Dea  is  only  mentioned  in  the  Itins., 
which  place  it  between  Lucns  (X^ie)  and  Augusta 
(iloMff),  and  12  M.  P.  from  Lucas.    The  modem 


DEBAE. 

Btte  18  IH6f  in  the  department  oSDr&me,  In  the  Ko- 
titia  of  the  provinces  of  Gallmi  it  is  called  Ciyitas 
Deenainm.  If  an  inacription  which  is  cited,  "  CoL 
Dea  Avg.  Voc,"  is  genuine,  the  place  was  made  a 
oolonia.  Stephanas  («.  v.  Ala)  mentions  a  city, 
Dia,  in  Italy,  dose  to  the  Alps,  which  may,  pos- 
sibly, be  Dea;  but  if  so,  *'  Italy  "  isA  mistake,  and 
we  shoold  zead  **  Gallia  "  instead.  [G.  L.] 

DEBAE  or  DEBEDAE  (A^eou),  an  Arab  tribe 
on  the  coast  of  the  Bed  Sea,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
Mekha,  Diodoras  Sicnlos  (iiL  44)  describes  their 
coontry  as  sitoated  at  the  foot  of  the  Chabinns 
Mons  (opof  XalSivw),  and  permeated  by  a  river  so 
rich  in  gold  dost  that  the  deposit  at  its  mouth 
glittered  with  the  predoos  metal;  bat  the  inhabit- 
ants were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  working  it 
He  descrUMs  them  as  "occupied  wholly  with  the 
rearing  of  camels,  which  animal  they  used  for  all 
purposes,  pacific  and  belligerait;  living  on  their 
milk  and  flesh,  and  using  them  for  the  transport  of 
themselves  and  their  merchandise."  He  mentions  a 
remarkable  fact,  if  true,  that  "  their  hospitality  was 
restricted  to  the  Boeotians  and  Peloponnesians,"  and 
assigns  a  still  more  remarkable  reason,  viz.,  **  that, 
according  to  ancestral  traditions,  Hercules  had  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  this  natian.**  Such  is  the 
report  of  Diodoras,  copied  almost  literally  from  Aga- 
tharcides  (Hudson,  voL  L  p.  59),  whose  accoont  is 
abridged  by  Strabo  (xvL  p.  777).  Mr.  Forster  takes 
this  last  statement  (which  he  misunderstands  of  a 
'*  descent  from  one  oommon  stock '^)  to  intimate, 
**  under  the  thin  veil  of  classical  fiction,  the  import- 
ant historical  fact,  of  the  existence  of  an  open  trade 
between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  from  very  remote 
times,  and  of  all  the  iacilities  implied  by  commercial 
interoommonity  "  (vol.  i.  p.  38).  He  finds  this  tribe 
in  "  the  Zebejde  of  Burckhardt;  the  rectified  ana- 
gram changing  ZtAegde  into  Zedeybe,  and  the  idio- 
matic interchange  of  the  d  and  z  restoring  the 
classical  name,  as  written  by  Agatharddes,  D^SedoutP 
"  The  rektive  geogmphical  positions  place  the  iden- 
tity beyond  question,  and  the  sameness  of  manners, 
habits,  and  occupations  will  complete  the  conclusive 
proof  that  the  Dedebae  and  the  Zdt^fde  are  one 
and  the  same  people  "  (p.  73).  He  imagines  them 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Giuaedocolpitae  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  auriferous  river  to  be  the  Baetius  of  that 
geogn^ther.     [Baktius.]  [G.  W.] 

DECATOLIS  (Acicaw^is),  a  district  of  Pales- 
tine, so  named  from  the  ten  dties  oontuned  within  its 
limits.  They  are  variously  given  by  difierent  writers, 
as  in  Pliny's  time  —  '*  in  quo  nan  omnes  eadem 
observant"  According  to  him,  most  authorities  gave 
Damascus,  Philadelphia,  Rhaphana,  Scytho^is, 
Gadara,  Hippos,  Dios,  Pella,  Gahua  (?  Geraaa), 
Ganatha  (v.  18).  In  thb  view  the  district  compre- 
hended the  southern  part  of  Syria,  part  of  Peraea, 
as  well  as  the  neighbourhood  of  BUan,  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan.  But  in  St  MatUiew  (iv.  25)  *'  De- 
capolis"  is  distangnbhed  from  **  beyond  Jordan;" 
which  would  show  that  the  districts  were  not  con- 
terminous. Josepbus  calls  Scythopolis  **  the  great- 
est city  of  DecapoUs"  {B.J.  iiL  8.  §  7),  but  does 
not  name  the  others.  Eusebius  describes  it  as  the 
part  of  Persea  ^  that  lies  about  Hippos,  Pella,  and 
Gadara."    (OnomiMH,  t,  «.)  [G.  W.] 

DECELEIA.     [AincA,  p.  830.  a.] 

DECEM  PAGI,  in  Gallia,  is  pboed  by  tiie  Ante 
nine  Itin.  and  the  Table  on  the  road  from  Divodurum 
(;Mett)  to  Aigentoimtum  (SKrossftut^).  Between 
Divodurum  and  Decern  Pa^  was  Ad  Duodgcimnm, 
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a  place  .S  Gallic  leagues  from  Divodurum  according 
to  the  Table;  and  from  Ad  Duodedmum  to  Decern 
Pagi  was  also  12  Gallic  leagues,  according  to  the 
Table.  A  place  called  Dintte,  on  the  SeUk^  in 
the  department  of  Meurtkt,  seems  to  represent 
Decem  Pagi.  Julian  marched  from  Augustodunum 
through  Decern  Pagi  to  attack  the  Alamanni  (Amm, 
Mar.  zvi  2).  The  place  was  within  the  territory  of 
the  MediomatricL  [G.  L.] 

DEGETIA  iJMcUe),  an  island  in  the  Ligeris 
(Zotre),  within  the  territory  of  the  Aedoi.  In  the 
seventh  year  of  the  Gallic  War  (B.a  52)  Caesar 
summoned  the  senate  of  the  Aedui  to  Decetia.  (B. 
G,  viL  33).  The  name  occurs  in  the  Itins.  In  the 
Antonine  Itin.  it  is  placed  on  the  road  finom  Augus- 
todunum {Avim)  to  Paris,  and  16,  or,  according  ta 
another  reading,  15,  Gallic  leagues  from  Nevirnum 
{Neoen  on  the  Ldre).  In  one  pUce  in  the  Anto- 
nine Itin.  the  name  is  written  Decddae;  and  in  the 
Table  it  is  Degena,  a  corrapted  form.  The  modem 
site  is  D^cue,  in  the  department  of  Niivre,  [G.  L.] 

DECIA'NA.     [Indioetbs.] 

DECIA'TES,  DECIA'TAE  (Awi^m).  Pto- 
lemy  (it  10)  hu  the  form  Awtdriot,  The  Ded- 
ates  were  in  Gallia  Narboneosis,  west  of  the  Var, 
and  their  neighbours  on  the  west  were  the  Ozybii 
(Plin.  iiL  5).  Ptolemy  makes  Antipdis  {Aniies) 
the  chief  town  of  the  Deciates;  but  if  tUs  was  so 
in  Ptolemy's  time,  it  was  not  so  at  an  earlier  date, 
for  Antipolis  was  a  Greek  settlement  Antipolis, 
however,  may  have  been  founded  in  the  countiy  of 
the  Deciates,  who  occuped  the  tract  along  the  coast 
between  the  town  and  the  Yar,  and  vrere  conse- 
quentiy  the  nearest  people  of  Transalpine  Gaul  to 
Italy.  Pdybius  (xzxiiL  7;  Strab.  p.  202),  who 
calls  the  Deciates  a  Liguiian  people,  tdls  how  the 
Ligurians  bedeged  Antipolis  and  Nicaea,  and  the 
Maasaliots  sent  for  hdp  to  Rome.  The  Romans  sent 
some  oonunisdoners,  who  landed  at  Aegitna  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ozybii;  but  the  Oxybii,  who  had 
heard  that  tiiey  came  to  give  them  orders  to  desist 
from  the  siege,  wounded  one  of  the  commisdmers. 
Upon  this  the  Romans  sent  the  consul  Q.  Opimiua 
with  an  army,  who  defeated  the  Oxybii  and  Detciates, 
and  gave  part  of  their  country  to  the  Massaliota 
(B.C.  154).  Aooording  to  Floras  (IL  3),  the  Ded- 
ates  were  again  inarms  with  the  Salyes  (b.c.  125), 
but  were  defeated  by  the  consul  M.  Fnlvins  Flaocus. 

The  Deciates,  as  it  appears,  were  also  indnded  by 
Livy  amimg  the  Transalpine  Ligures,  as  we  may 
infer  from  tiie  epitome  of  the  47th  book.  Stephanus 
(«.«.  AcK/i|roy)  mentions  a  town  of  Italy  called 
Dedetum,  on  the  authority  of  the  geographer  Arte- 
midorus;  and  he  gives  the  ethnic  name  Dedetae, 
Whatever  error  there  may  be  in  this  extract,  it  is 
plain  that  Stephanus  means  the  Deciates.  Mda 
(ii.  5)  mentions  an  **  oppidum  Dedatum;"  and  it  is 
not  Antipolis,  for  he  speaks  of  Antipolis  as  a  sepA- 
rate  place.  The  situation  of  this  town,  if  there  waa 
such  a  place,  is  nnknown.  [G.  L.] 

DEOIUM.      [VA8CONE8.] 

DE'CUMA,  a  town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  the 
river  Baetis,  and  apparentiy  on  its  left  bank,,near  its 
junction  witii  the  SntODUS.  (Plin.iii.  1.  s.*3.)  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Dbtumo,  of 
whi<i  we  have  some  coins  (Mionnet,  StqtpL  voL  i. 
p.  114;  Sestini,  p.  88);  and  Harduin  takes  it  for  the 
AnroMa  of  Ptolemy  (iL  4.  §  1 1).  [P.  S.] 

DECUMA'TES  AGRL    [Agri  Dbcumatks.] 
DE'DMASA   (AtfS/Mura:    Eth,  AfS^uurc^s). 
[Mbdmasa.} 
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DEIBE  (A«if4,  Sinb.  xrL  pp.  769, 773 ;  Ptol.  It. 
7.  §  9 ;  Stq>h.  B. «.  v. ;  Benoice  Epidires,  Plin.  tL  29. 
t.  33),  or  the  **  Mecky^io  calkd  from  its  poutka  on  » 
headJaod  of  the  Mine  name,  was  a  toim  sitoated  on 
the  Afnoan  ihora  of  the  Straits  of  Bah-^Memdeb,  at 
their  narrowest  part  The  space  between  Deire  and 
the  opposite  Ibrdand  of  Poeeidonimn  on  the  Arsr 
Kan  shores  was  about  60  stadia  (8|  miks)  in  width. 
Deire  stood  in  lat  ll^  3'  N.  It  was  also  called 
Isidis  Portns  from  a  temple  of  that  goddess  which 
overlooked  the  harboar,  and  Deire-Berenioes  from  the 
fkroorite  sister  of  Ptolemj  Philadelphns,  who  en- 
larged and  granted  firesh  privileges  to  the  town. 
(Agathem.  pi  8.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

DEITA'NIA^  a  district  hi  the  SE.  of  Spain,  men. 
tioned  only  bj  Livy,  who  pUuses  it  8W.  of  Covtbs- 
TAHiA.    (Pr.  xci.)  [P.  &] 

DELGOVrTIA,  a  station  in  Britain,  mentioned 
in  the  first  Itinerary  aa  being  the  second  station 
eastwand  afUr  leaving  York,  Probably  Market 
Wmght^m.  [B.  G.  L.] 

DELEMNA,  a  pboe  hi  Cappadoda.  The  Jem. 
aalem  Itm.  phoes  Mutatio  Delemna  10  M.  P.  from 
Ancyra,  on  the  road  to  the  Cappadodan  frontier. 
The  next  station  in  this  Itin.  to  Delenma  is  Corbeos, 
11  M.  P.    [GoBBBua.]  [G.L.] 

DEXIUM  (A^^ior:  Eth.  Ai^Aici^r),  a  small  place 
with  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apollo,  sitnated  upon 
the  sea-coast  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia, 
and  at  the  distance  of  aboat  a  mile  from  the  terri- 
tory (^Oropus.  This  temple,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  idand  of  Delos,  is  dMcribed  by  Livy  (xxxv. 
51)  as  overhanging  the  sea,  and  distant  five  miles 
from  Tanagra,  at  the  spot  where  the  passage  to  the 
nearest  parts  of  Enboea  is  less  than  four  miles.  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  403)8peaks  of  Delinm  as  a  temple  of  Apdlo  and 
a  small  town  (iroXix^^'oO  of  the  Tanagnei,  distant 
40  stadia  from  Aulis.  It  was  here  that  the  Athenians 
suffered  a  signal  defeat  from  the  Boeotians  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  Pek)ponnesian  War,  b.  c.  424. 
Hippocrates,  the  Athenian  commander,  had  seised 
the  temple  at  Deliom,  which  he  converted  into  a 
Ibrtress  by  some  temporary  works,  and  after  leaving 
there  a  garrison,  was  on  his  march  homewards,  and 
had  already  reached  the  territory  of  Oropos  at  the 
distance  of  10  stadia  from  Delium,  when  he  met  the 
Boeotian  army  advancing  to  cat  off  his  retreat  In 
the  battle  which  ensued  tiie  Athenians  were  defeated 
with  great  loss ;  and  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the 
battle  the  Boeotians  retook  the  temple.  (Thnc.  xv. 
90.)  Socrates  fought  at  this  battle  among  the  hop* 
lites,  and,  according  to  one  account,  saved  the  life  of 
Xenophon  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403;  Diog.  La&t  il  22), 
while,  according  to  another,  his  own  retreat  was 
protected  by  Alcibiades,  who  was  serving  in  the  ca- 
valty  (Plut  Ale  7).  A  detachment  of  the  Roman 
army  was  likewise  defeated  at  Deliom  by  the  troops 
of  Antiochus,  B.O.  192.  (Liv.  xxxv.  51.)  (Comp. 
Strab.  viil  p.  368;  Paus.  ix.  20.  §  1 ;  PtoL  ill.  15. 
§20;  Liv.  xxxi.  45.) 

The  modem  village  of  DMUai,  which  has  taken 
its  name  from  Delium,  is  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  sea.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  testimony  of 
Livy  akeady  referred  to,  that  the  temple  of  Apollo 
was  upon  the  coast;  and  hence  the  RMdera  village 
of  Dhitim  may,  as  Leake  suggests,  be  the  site  of 
the  iro\/x*'*^i  *  small  town  of  Delium.  A  few 
Hellenio  fragments  have  been  found  at  the  village. 
(Leake,  Navihtm  GreeoSf  voL  ii.  p.  449,  seq.) 
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A^^Xiof,  AifAJK,  A^Xj^,  AifXMBelff),  the  snaDest  of - 
the  ialoids  called  the  Cyebdes  in  the  Aegaean  sea, 
lying  in  the  strait  between  Bheneia  and  MycoBos.  It 
af^KBisin  the  eailieBt  times  as  one  of  the  holiest 
^»ts  inHeDaa.  AoceidiBg  to  the  aust  genenOy 
received  tnuiitioa,  it  ww  called  oat  ef  the  deep  by 
the  trident  of  Poseidon,  bntwas  a  floating  iabnd, 
nntfl  Zeos&stened  it  by  adauiaaline  cfaaiBS  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a  seeoie  restiiig- 
plaoe  to  Leto,  for  the  birth  of  ApoOo  and  Artemis: 
(Pind.  €^.  Sirab.  x.  p.  485;  Gallim.  Hfmm.  m  IkL 
passmi;riig.J«i.iiL76;P]in.iv.  12.s.22;iMeC  ^ 
o/Am^nxt,  Leto.)  Aa  the  biithi^ace  of  ApoOo,  it  ^^ 
became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  his  wenhip^  and  th^^ 
god  is  said  to  have  obtained  exduaive  posMsnon  of 
Uie  island  by  giving  Calaorehi  to  Poseidon  in  exchange 
for  it  (StTibi  viiL  p.  373.)  In  the  same  w«y  the 
Ddj^ians  related  that  Apollo  gave  Calaureia  to 
Poseidon  in  order  to  obtain  possesskm  of  Ddpfai. 
(Paus.  X.  5.  §  6.)  Dehis  was  called  by  varioos  other 
names  by  the  poets  and  mythographers.  Pliny  (L  &) 
mentions  tiie  names  of  Aafenia,  Ortygia,  Lagia, 
ChUmydia,  Cynthns,  PyrpUe;  and  Stephanna  B. 
those  of  Asteria,  Pdasgia,  and  Chlamydia.  Its  name 
of  Asteria  is  alluded  to  by  Poseidon,  who  speaks  ef 
Delos  as  the  **  unshaken  prodigy  of  the  earth,  which 
mortals  call  Deloa,  but  the  gods  in  Olympos  tiie  fer- 
femed  etar  (Jiorpor)  of  the  dark  earth."  (Pind. 
Froff,  57,  58,  ed.  Becgk.)  Caillmachns  also  saya 
that  it  was  called  Astoia,  vhen  Leto  Iband  refuge 
upon  it  (Ibid.  40.)  It  received  the  name  of  Ortygia 
because  according  toone  venion  of  the  legend  Leto 
was  changed  by  Zeoa  into  a  quail  (^pr«(),  in  eider 
to  escape  from  Hera,  and  in  this  fenn  amved  at  tiie 
floating  island.  (Serv.  ad  Virg,  J  en.  iii.  72 ;  Strsbo 
also  mentions  the  name  Ortygia,  x.  p.  486.)  The 
name  of  Deks  was  supposed  by  the  ancient  writera 
to  have  been  given  to  tiie  isbud  from  its  becoming 
dear  or  plain  (U^Xos)  after  floating  about  in  the 
sea.  (Aristot  ap.  Plin.  Iv.  12.  &  22;  Serr.  ad  Virg, 
Aen.l.c.y  In  oonseqnence  of  its  having  been  festened 
by  Zeus  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  wae  supposed  to 
be  immovable  even  by  earthquakes,  to  which  the 
surrounding  islands  were  frequently  subject  Hence 
Pindar,  in  the  paasage  already  quoted,  calls  Deloa 
**  the  unshaken  prodigy  of  the  earth"  (x6<{m>s  iutU 
nfTcv  ripas).  Down  to  the  time  of  Pliny  (2.  e.)  it 
was  only  twice  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  on  each 
occasion  the  phenomenon  waa  regBrded  with  ahum 
by  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  first  oocozred  jusf 
before  the  Persian  invasion  (Herod.  vL  98),  and  the 
second  shortly  before  the  Peloponnesian  War  (ThnOi 
il  8).  It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  Herodotna 
speaks  of  the  former  earthquake,  and  Thucydidea  of 
the  latter  as  the  only  one  which  had  ever  taken 
place;  and  accordingly  some  oommentstors  soppoae 
that  Thucydides  aerially  refers  to  the  same  earth- 
quake as  the  one  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  (See  AiDotd, 
ad  Thue.  I  c.) 

Bespecting  the  origin  of  the  wonhip  of  Apollo  at 
Deloe,  we  have  no  trustworthy  information.  K.  O. 
Miiller  supposes  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Dorians  t 
on  their  voyage  to  Crete  (Miiller,  Dor.  voL  L  p.  2^);  t>| 
but  this  is  only  an  hypothesis,  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence. In  the  earlieet  historical  times  the  island 
was  inhabited  by  lonians,  and  is  represented  as  the 
centre  of  a  great  periodical  festival  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  celebrated  by  aU  the  Ionic  cities  on  the  mam- 
Umd  as  wdlaff  in  the  islands.  In  this  character  it  is- 
represented  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo^  which 
canitot  probtblj  ho  btef  tbw  600  b.  a    (Hmiw 
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Bffmn,  m  ApoB,  146,  seq.;  Grate,  EM  o/Grteee, 
ToL  ui.  p.  222.)  Tb*  festival  inis  condncted  with 
gn$X  spiendoor;  ud,  as  at  Delphi,  there  were  musical, 
as  well  aa  gynuustic  contests.  Like  the  Olympic 
and  other  great  festiTals  of  Hellas,  it  doubtless  grew 
out  of  one  of  a  mora  limited  chaiacter;  and  we  are 
expraeslj  informed  that  Dek»  was  eriginallj  the 
.centra  of  an  Amphietyooj,  to  which  the  Cydades 
and  the  neighboonng  islaDds  belooged.  (Thne.  iiL 
104:  Strab.  x.  p.  485;  comp.  BSckh,  Jfucr.  toL  L 
p.  252,  eeq.)  The  Athenians  took  part  in  this  fes- 
tival at  an  early  period,  aa  is  evident  from  the  mention 
of  the  Deliagtae  in  one  of  Solon's  laws  (Athen.  vi 
p.  S34).  It  was  rehfeed  at  a  hter  period  that  the 
Athenians  institnted  the  festival  to  eammemarate  the 
safe  ratom  of  Theseos  from  Crete,  and  that  the 
Teaeel  in  which  the  sacred  embassy  sailed  to  the 
festival  was  the  identical  one  which  had  carried 
Theseos  and  his  oompaniooa.  (Pint  The$.  21 ;  Pkt 
Pkaed.  sab  init)  The  two  Ionic  despots,  Peisistratos 
of  Athens  and  Polycrates  of  Samoa,  both  took  a 
warm  interast  in  the  festival:  PeisistnitTU  porified 
the  ishnd  by  removing  all  the  tombs  which  wera 
within  view  of  the  temple ;  and  Polycrates  dedicated 
the  neighbooring  island  of  Bheneia  to  the  Delian 
JkpoDo,  by  ftstemng  it  with  a  chain  to  Delos.  Bat 
.owing  to  varioos  caoses,  among  which  nndoabtedly 
was  Uie  conquest  of  the  Ionic  cities  in  Asik  Minor 
.by  the  Persians,  the  ftstival  had  fallen  into  decay  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Petopcnneeian  War.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  this  war,  b.  g.  426,  the  Athouans 
porified  Delos.  They  removed  all  the  tomba  from 
the  island,  and  dedaied  it  to  be  onlawfol  henceforth 
for  any  living  being  to  be  bom  or  die  within  it,  and 
that  every  pregnant  woman  shonld  be  carried  over  to 
the  island  of  Bheneia  in  order  to  be  delivered. 
(Thoc  Lc;  Strab.  x.  p.  486.)  On  thu  occasion 
.the  Athenians  restored  the  ancient  festival  nnder  the 
.name  of  the  DeUa,  of  which  an  aeooont  is  given 
elsewhere.    (JHeL  of  Ani,  tat  JkHa.) 

The  sancti^  of  Delos  was  respected  by  Datis  and 
Artapbemes,  who  wonld  not  anchor  here,  bnt  passed 
on  to  BheneiA.  They  also  sent  a  herald  to  recall 
the  Delians,  who  had  fled  to  Tenos,  and  they  bamt 
npon  the  altar  of  the  sod  800  talents  of  frankincense. 
(UenxL  vi.  97.)  On  the  formation  of  the  confederacy 
in  B.  a  477,  for  the  porpoee  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Persia,  Delos  was  choeen  as  the  common 
treasory  (Thoc.  i.  96);  bat  sobseqnently  the  trans- 
ference of  the  treasory  to  Athens,  and  the  altered 
character  of  the  confederacy,  reduced  the  island  to  a 
ooodikian  of  absolate  political  dependence  upon 
Athens.  The  porification  of  Delos  by  the  Athenians 
in  B.  c.  426  has  been  already  mentioned;  bat  foor 
yean  afterwards  (b.  c.  422)  the  Athenians  thinking 
the  removal  of  the  Delians  themselves  essential  to 
the  complete  porificatian  of  the  island,  banished  all 
the  inhabitants,  who  obtained  a  settlement  at  Atra- 
myttiom  (Adrunyttiom),  which  was  given  to  them 
by  the  satrap  Phamaoes.  (Thoc  v.  1 ;  Pans.  iv.  27. 
§  9.)  Here,  some  years  afterwards  (b.c.  411), 
several  of  thMn  were  mordered  by  Anaces,  a  general 
of  Tiswphernes  (Thoa  viii.  108). 

After  the  fidl  of  Corinth  (b.  a  146)  Dek)s  became 
the  centra  of  an  extensive  commerce.  The  sanctity 
of  the  spot  and  its  conseqoent  secority,  its  festival 
which  waa  a  kind  of  fior,  the  excellence  of  its  har- 
bour, and  its  convenieDt  sitoation  on  the  highway 
from  Italy  and  Greece  to  Aria,  madi  it  a  favoorite 
resort  of  merchants.  (Strab.  x.  p.  486.)  So  ex- 
teosivie  was  the  oom^ierce  curiad  on  at  Pdos,  that 
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10,000  davei  are  said  to  have  chaiwsd  handa  here 
in  one  day.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668.)  Ddoe  was  cele- 
brated for  its  bronze,  and  before  the  invention  of  the 
Corinthian  bronze  the  aet  Ddiaetm  had  the  greatest 
reputation  in  antiqoity,  and  the  vessels  made  of  it 
were  in  very  great  request  (Plin.  xxxiv.  2.  s.  4; 
"vasaDeliaca,"  CUi.pro  Bote  uIm.  46,  Verr.  u. 
34;  JDicL  o/AikL  p.  25,  b.,  2nd  ed.)  The  Bomans 
confirmed  the  Athenians  in  the  possession  of  the 
island;  but  in  the  Uithridatic  War  the  generals  of 
Uithridates  inflict^wl  upon  it  a  devastation,  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
still  belonged  to  the  Athenians.  (Polyb.  xxx.  18; 
Strab.  L  a  ;  Appian,  MUkr.  28;  Pans.  iii.  23.  §§ 
3,4.)  Pansanlas  describes  it  as  almost  dmyted  in  /  . 
his  time  (viiL  83.  §  2,  comp.  ix.  34.  §  ^yAuAM,  efTA-d  ,^ 

Deks  is  little  more  than  a  rock,  being  only  ^mtJL<ctLA' 
miles  in  dreumference,  according  to  Pliny  i}»c^\Jt»l\i  ^h^ 
The  town  is  described  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  485)  as  lying  '"^''^<^. 
in  a  phun  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cynthus,  and  the 
only  buildings  which  he  specifies  in  the  island  are 
the  Ufkof  of  ApoUo,  and  the  temple  of  Leto.  The  - 
town  was  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island. 
Mount  Cynthus,  from  which  ApoUo  and  Leto  are  so 
often  called,  is  a  bare  granite  rock  not  more  than 
400  or  500  feet  high.  It  was  probaUy  the  acr»- 
pohs  of  the  andent  town,  and  seems  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a  walL  On  its  sides  are  many  archi- 
tectural fragments  of  white  marble,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit are  the  foundations  and  remains  of  a  large  build- 
ipg  of  the  knic  order.  In  antiquity  two  flights  of 
steps  led  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain;  Uie  one 
on  the  northern,  and  the  other  on  the  western  ddeu 
On  the  western  side  is  an  ancient  gate,  of  which 
^  the  roof  is  formed  of  two  stones  rudely  diaped,  and 
resting  against  each  other  at  an  angle  so  obtuse 
that  tiie  rise  is  only  4  feet  2  inches,  above  a  breadth 
of  16  fiset  2  toches."    (Leake.) 

The  andent  writers  speak  of  a  little  river  Ihopus  / 
(*lM*witfs)  in  the  island.  They  compare  its  rismg  I 
and  foiling  with  the  ssme  phaenanena  of  the  Kile,  \ 
and  some  even  suppose  there  was  a  connectian  be-  ' 
tween  it  and  the  Aegyptian  river.  (StralK  vi.  p.  271,  ' 
X.  p.  485 ;  Callun.  J7ynMi.  in  i>0{.  206, 263,  «•  i>ftaf». 
171 ;  Pbus.  ii.  5.  §  8;  Plin.  u.  103.  s.  106.)  We 
also  find  mention  of  a  lake  or  tank,  called  >d\utn 
rpox^f^'  Vy  Herodotus  (ii.  170)  and  Theognis  (7), 
Tpoxodiraa  by  Callimachus  (aa  JkL  261),  contain- 
ing the  water  necessaiy  for  the  aetviee  of  the  temple 
of  ApoUo.  Its  name,  as  well  as  the  epithet  rtpai- 
yis  given  it  by  Callimachus  (ni  ApoU.  59),  sufli- 
dentlypioves  that  it  was  oval  or  dreular;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  oval  basin,  100  yards 
in  length,  situated  in  the  Borthem  half  of  the  ishmd, 
anda  little  inland  east  of  the  andent  harbour,  which 
Toumefort  and  the  earlier  writen  absurdly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Naumachia.  This  lake  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  other  ancient  writers;  and  near  it 
Leto  is  said  to  have  brought  forth  her  divine  chil- 
dren. (Aeech.  Eum,  9;  Eurip.  /on,  169,  Iphig. 
Tamr»  1 103.)  Othen  again  repreeent  the  birthplace 
of  ApoUo  and  Artemis  as  near  the  Inopos  (Hodl  m 
Apck  18;  Callim.  m  DeL  206);  and  as  the  exact 
spot  waa  pointed  out  in  later  times,  the  Iw^os  would 
appear  to  have  been  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  iskndy  near  the  oval  basin  mentioned  above. 
Leake,  however,  identifies  the  Inopos  with  the  small 
brook  which  flows  down  from  Mount  Cynthus  and 
jdns  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Fumi,  since  it  is  the 
only  running  stream  *m  the  island,  and  that  only  in 
wintn.    Imp  is  Mud  to  have  grasped  a  pahn-trqi 
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-when  slie  bore  her  children;  and  the  pdm,  which 
does  not  grow  in  Greece  Proper,  was  held  in  espedal 
reverence  in  Delos.  (Comp.  Pans.  viii.  48.  §3; 
Horn.  Od.  vi.  162;  Aelian,  V.  H.y.4;  Hjgin.  Fab. 
140.)  The  identical  palm-tree  of  Leto  waa  shown 
by  the  Delii  in  the  time  of  Cioero  (de  Leg,  i.  1). 

Deloe  is  now  a  heap  of  rains.  Whole  shiploads 
o(  columns  and  other  architectnral  remains  were 
carried  off,  centuries  ago,  to  Venice  and  Constanti- 
nople. Of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo,  of  the  stoa  of 
Philip,  of  the  theatre,  and  of  nnmeroos  other  boild- 
ings,  there  is  scarcelj  the  capital  of  a  colnnm  or  an 
architrave  left  nninjmied.  Not  a  single  palm-tree  is 
nowfoand  in  the  isknd,  and  the  onlj  inhabitants  are 
a  few  shepherds,  taking  care  of  some  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  brought  over  from  Myoonus.  The  chidf 
boildings  of  Delos  lay  between  the  oval  basin  and 
the  hai^boar  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  The 
ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  and  of  the  stoa 
of  Philip  IIL  of  Maoeddn  may  here  be  distinctly 
traced.  (Bockh,  Ifuer.  n.  2274.)  There  are  still 
remains  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  dedicated  by 
the  Nazians,  and  in  front  of  the  baus  we  read  No^toi 
*Air6MMyi.  This  statue  was  thrown  down  in  anti- 
quity. A  brazen  palm-tree,  which  had  been  dedi- 
cated by  Nidas,  according  to  Plutarch  {Nic.  3),  or 
by  the  Nazians  themselves,  according  to  Sonus 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  502),  having  been  blown  down  by  the 
wind,  carried  with  it  the  colossal  statue.  ''The 
theatre  stood  at  tlie  western  foot  of  Mount  Cynthus, 
facing  Rheneia,  and  not  far  from  the  stoa  of  Philip. 
Its  extremities  weresupported  by  wails  of  white  marble 
of  the  finest  masonry,  but  of  a  singular  fbnn,  having 
had  two  projections  adjacent  to  the  orchestra,  by 
which  means  the  lower  seats  were  m  this  part  pro- 
longed beyond  the  semicircle,  and  thus  afforded 
additional  accommodation  to  spectators  in  the  si- 
toation  most  desirable.  The  diameter,  induding  only 
the  projections,  is  187  feet.  The  marble  seats  have 
all  been  carried  away,  but  many  of  the  stones  which 
formed  their  substruction  remain.  Inunediately  be- 
low the  theatre,  on  the  shore,  are  the  rnins  of  a  stoa, 
the  columns  of  which  were  of  granite.  In  a  small 
valley  which  leads  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Cynthus, 
leaving  the  theatre  on  the  left,  many  ruins  of  ancient 
houses  are  observable;  and  above  them,  in  a  level  at 
the  foot  of  the  peak,  there  is  a  wall  of  white  marble, 
which  appears  to  have  been  the  cell  of  a  temple. 
Here  lies  an  altar,  which  is  inscribed  with  a  dedica- 
tion to  Isis  by  one  of  her  priests,  Ctesippos,  son  of 
Ctesippos  of  Chius.  Like  many  others,  remaining 
both  in  this  island  and  in  Bheneia,  it  b  adorned  with 
bulls*  heads  and  festoons.  Another  fragment  of  an 
inscription  mentions  Sarapis;  and  as  both  these  were 
nearly  in  the  same  place  where  Spon  and  Wheler 
found  another  in  wUch  Isis,  Anubis,  Harpocrates, 
and  the  Dioscuri  were  all  named,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  remains  of  white  marble  belonged  to  a 
temple  of  Isis.  Among  them  is  a  portion  of  a  large 
shaft  [neroed  through  the  middle,  4  feet  5  inches  in 
diameter;  and  there  is  another  of  the  same  kind, 
5  feet  8  inches  in  diameter,  half-way  up  the  peak  of 
Cynthus."  (Leake.)  After  describing  Mount  Cyn- 
thus, of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  Leake  con- 
tinues:— **  Buins  of  private  houses  surround  Mount 
Cynthus  on  every  side.  On  the  heights  above  the 
Trochoessa,  which  form  the  north-western  promon- 
toiy  of  the  Island,  are  many  other  similar  ruins  of 
ancient  houses,  neatly  constructed  with  mortar.  On 
the  summit  of  the  same  hill,  near  the  remains  of  a 
iarge  house,  in  aomo  shafU  of  white  xnatbbi  a  foot 
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and  a  half  in  diamefter,  half  polygonal  and  half  plain. 
As  this  quarter  was  entirely,  separated  firam  the  town 
on  Mounb  Cynthus  by  the  valley  containing  the 
sacred  buildings,  there  is  great  probability  that  it 
was  the  new  Athenae  Hadiianae,  which  was  built  at 
the  expense  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  in  a  poaitun 
called  Olympieum  (Phlegon,  ap.SiepLB.  t.v.  'OAii^ 
w(cior),  perhaps  from  a  temple  of  Jn^ter  Olympina, 
to  which  the  shafts  just  mentioned  may  have  be- 
longed." In  the  northern  part  of  the  island  are  the 
remains  of  the  stadium  and  the  gymnaanm. 

The  strait,  which  separates  Delos  and  Bheneia,  is 
4  stadia,  or  about  half  a  mile,  in  width.  (SUab.z.p. 
486.)  In  this  strait  are  two  rocks,  cdled  JSeaia- 
tidrij  of  which  one  is  probably  the  ancient  island  of 
Hecate  {'Etedrris  Pijaos,  Harpocrat.  and  Snid.  «.v.; 
Semus,  ap.  Atken,  xiv.  p.  645.) 

Bheneia  or  Buknaia  (*Pt^ia,  'Pqnua,  both 
fonns  occur  in  writers  and  inscriptioos)  is  much 
larger  than  Deks,  being  about  10  miles  in  dreom- 
ference.  The  northern  and  southern  halves  are 
divided  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  The  southern  half^ 
which  lies  opposite  Delos,  was  the  burial-place  of 
the  latter,  as  has  been  already  explained,  and  is  now 
covered  with  remains  of  sepulchres.  There  are  also 
ruins  of  many  private  houses,  like  those  at  DeloB. 
(Thuc  i.  13,  iii.  104;  .Herod,  vi.  97;  Strab.  x.  n. 
486;  mod.  Jil  &8.)\tUtir..  y? ii'^7'^^'*'^^^-^'/  ^ 

Both  Delos  and  Bheneia  are  now  cailled  DUIes, '' 
(Besides  the  earlier  wwks  of  Spon,  Wheler,  Theve- 
not,  and  Toumefort,  see  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  iiL  p.  95,  seq.;  Boss,  Reiten  auf  den  Griech.  I 

/fise&i,  voL  L  p.  SO,  seq.,  vol  ii.  p.  167,  seq.;  Briiii- 
sted,  Reue»y  voL  i.  p.  59;  Fiedler,  JUUen  dmrek  i 

Grieckenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  269,  vex^.',  Exped.  Sdemtif.'JhUf^ 
voL  iii.  p.  3,  seq,;   Saliier,  HiU.  di^VMe  de  Beloe,^       ^ 
in  Afhn.  de  VAoad.  de*  Inter,  vol  iii.  p.  376;  Dor- 
ville,  Miscell.  C76«err.  vol.  vii.  p.  I,  seq.;  Schwenck, 
Deliacorum  Part  /.,   Francof.   1825;     SchllLrer, 
Ftiuca  quaedam  de  Re^  DelL  Mitov.  1840.)3(r* 
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COnr  OF  DELOS. 

DELPHI  (AcA^I:  E(k,  Atk^s^fan.  Aek^s, 
AcX^;  Adj.  AcA^<St:  Kastri),  a  town  in  Phods, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places  in  the  Hel- 
lenic world  in  consequence  of  its  oracle  of  ApoUow 

I.  SiTUATXOK. 

The  situation  of  Delphi  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  sublime  in  all  Greece.  It  lies  in  the 
luurrow  vale  of  the  Pleistus,  which  is  shut  in  on  one 
side  by  Mount  Parnassus,  and  on  the  other  by 
Mount  Cirphis.  At  the  foot  of  Parnassus  is  a  lofty 
wall  of  rocks,  called  Phaedriades  in  antiquity,  and 
rising  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
rocky  barrier  faces  the  south,  and  from  its  extre- 
mis two  lower  ridges  descend  towards  the  Pldstus. 
The  rocky  ground  between  these  two  ridges  also 
slopes  down  towards  the  river,  and  in  about  the 
middle  of  the  semiciroular  recess  thus  formed  lay 
the  town  of  Delphi,  occupying  the  central  area  of  a 
great  natural  theatre,  to  which  its  site  is  com- 
pared by  the  aadent  wpten.  (02AcX^wfrpw6cs 
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Tuov  iNi2  T^y  T^Aiy,  Strab.  ix.  p.  418;  media  aaxi 
rapes  in  fonnam  theatri  leoessit,  Jiutln,  zzir.  6.) 
The  northern  barrier  of  the  Phaedriades  is  deft 
towards  the  middle  into  two  stnpendons  cliflb,  be- 
tween which  iasnes  the  fiur-fiuned  Castalian  spring, 
ivhich  flows  down  the  hill  into  the  Pieistns.  The 
ancient  town  kj  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  bat 
the  greater  part  of  it  on  the  left  or  western  bank, 
on  which  stands  the  modem  -rillage  of  Kattri, 
Above  the  town  was  the  sanctoaiy  cf  the  god,  im- 
mediately under  the  Phaedriades. 

Delphi  was,  so  to  speakt  shat  in  on  all  sides  froai 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  coold  not  have  been  seen 
by  any  of  the  nomeroos  ]n]grims  who  yiaited  it,  till 
they  had  crossed  one  of  its  rocky  barriers,  when  all 
its  glories  bnrst  suddenly  npon  thdr  view.  On  its 
northern  side  were  the  Phaedriades ;  on  its  eastern 
and  western  sides,  the  two  lower  ridges  projecting 
irom  the  Phaedriades  towards  the  Pleistos;  while 
-on  the  other  side  of  the  river  towards  the  sonth 
rose  the  range  of  Mt.  Cirphis.  /  Three  roads  led  to 
Delphi;  one  from  Boeotia, — the  celebrated  Sehuie, 
—  which  passed  through  the  eastern  of  two  ridges 
mentioned  above;  and  two  othen  from  the  west, 
crossing  the  only  two  openings  in  the  western 
ridge.  /Of  these  two  the  more  northerly  led  from 
Amphissa,  and  the  more  soatherly  from  Crissa,  the 
modem  Ckrytd^  which  was  the  one  taken  by  the 
pilgrims  coining  from  Cirrha.  Traces  of  tihe  an- 
cient carriage-road  from  Crissa  to  Delphi  may  still 
he  seen.  Delphi  was  fortified  by  nature,  on  the 
nortb,  east,  and  west,  by  the  Phaedriades  and  the 
two  projeding  ridges:  it  was  only  undeftnded  on 
the  south.  On  this  side  it  was  first  fortified  by 
a  line  of  wdls  by  Philomelas,  who  also  erected  two 
fortresses  to  command  its  two  approaches  from  the 
west.  The  drcait  of  the  city  was  only  16  stadia, 
or  a  little  more  than  two  miles,  (Strab.  I,  c.)  A 
topographical  description  of  the  city  is  given  below. 

The  Delphian  valley,  or  that  part  of  the  vale  of 
the  Pleistus  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  town,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (284),  under 
the  name  of  Koiku  finaaa ;  and  is  calleld  by  Pindar 
•Koi\dw99w  pdaros  {Pl/th.  v.  50),  and  *AiroKK»pta 
vAwa  {Pyth.  vi.  10),  and  by  Strabo  also  vdani 
(Strab.  ^c.).')e 

IL  HiSTOBT. 

The  town  of  Delphi  owes  its  origin  as  well  as  its 
importance  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  According  to 
some  traditions,  it  had  belonged  to  other  divinities 
before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Apollo.  In 
Aeschylus  it  is  represented  as  held  in  suooeeuon  by 
Gata,  Themis,  and  the  Titanian  Phoebe,  the  kst  of 
whom  gave  it  to  Phoebus,  when  he  came  from  Delos. 
(^Eum.  1,  seq.)  Pausanias  says  that  it  was  origi- 
nally tihe  joint  oracle  of  Poseidon  and  Ge;  that  Qe 
gave  her  sharvvto  Themis,  and  Themis  to  Apollo; 
and  that  the  latter  obtained  from.  Poseidon  the  other 
half  by  giving  him  in  exchange  the  island  of 
Galanreta.  (Pans.  z.  5.  §  6,  seq.)  The  proper 
name  of  the  oracle  was  Pttho  (n^«);  and  in 
Homer  that  of  Delphi,  which  was  subsequently  the 
luune  of  the  town,  dees  not  occur.  In  the  Iliad  the 
temple  of  Phoebus  Apollo  at  the  rocky  Pytho  is 
already  filled  with  treasures  (IL  iz.  405);  and  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  ships  the  mhabitants  of  Pytho 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  line  with  those  of  Cypa- 
rissns  (//.  iz.  405).  In  the  Odyssey  Agamemnon 
6gDiiiltBth0onudeatPytho((M:viii.8O).    It  thus 
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appears  in  the  most  ancient  times  as  a  sacred  spot; 
but  the  legend  of  its  foundation  is  first  related  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo.  In  thb  poem 
Apollo,  seeking  for  a  spot  where  he  may  found  an 
oracle,  comes  at  last  to  Crissa  under  Mount  Par- 
nassus.  He  is  charmed  with  the  solitude  and  sub- 
limity of  the  place,  and  forthwith  commences  the 
erection  of  a  temple,  which  is  finished  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  two  brothers  Trophonius  and 
Agamedes.  He  then  slays  the  huge  serpent  which 
infested  the  place;  and  frt>m  the  monster  totting 
(from  wM^of)  in  the  ground,  the  temple  was  called 
Pytho,  and  the  god  the  Pythian : — 

^  oS  vw  nvM»  KUtKi^vrai'  ol  5<  Ibturra 
riv^ioi'  KttXiowruf  Mkmtfunf,  i^pwa  frciVi 
o^roi;  wucrc  T4kttp  fiii^s  ^^f  ^^Xtom. 

{Hffmn.  in  Apoll  372.) 

The  temple  now  wanted  priests;  and  the  god,  be- 
holding a  Crotan  ship  sailing  frtim  Cnossus,  meta- 
morphosed himself  into  a  dolphin,  and  brought  the 
vessel  into  the  Crissaean  gulf.  Here  the  Cretans 
landed,  and,  conducted  by  the  god,  founded  the 
town  of  Crissa,  and  became  the  priests  of  the 
temple.  He  taught  them  to  worship  him  under  the 
name  of  Apollo  Delpbinius,  because  he  had  met 
them  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin  (AfA^i's ).  MtUler 
(Dorioiu,  voL  i.  p.  238),  and  many  other  writers, 
suppose  that  this  temple  was  really  founded  by 
colonists  from  Crete,  and  that  the  very  name  Crissa 
points  to  a  Cretan  origin.  We,  however,  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  otlier 
cases,  the  legend  has  sprung  out  of  an  attempt  to 
ezpUdn  the  names  ;  and  tlwt  it  was  simply  the 
names  of  Crissa  and  Delphi  which  suggested  the 
story  of  the  Cretan  colonists  and  of  the  metamori^osls 
of  the  god  into  the  dolphin.  It  is  useless  to  speculate 
as  to  what  is  the  real  origin  of  the  names  of  Crissa 
and  Pytho.  Many  writers  derive  the  latter  from 
wvBicBai,  **  to  inquire,"  in  spite  of  the  difference  of 
the  quantity  (IlvOci,  irv9wdai)\  but  the  similarity 
of  sound  between  the  two  words  is  probably  only 
accidental  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  origin 
of  the  places,  the  historical  fiict  worthy  of  notice  is» 
that  Crissa  had  at  first  the  superintendence  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Pytho,  and  con^ued  to  claim  juris- 
diction over  it  even  after  the  Amphictyonic  Council 
held  its  spring  meeting  at  the  temple,  and  b^an 
to  regard  itself  as  the  guardian  of  the  phM».  A 
town  gradually  sprung  up  round  the  sanctuary, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  daimed  to  administer  the 
affiiirs  of  the  temple  independently  of  the  Crissaeans. 
Meantime  Cirrha,  which  was  originally  the  sea-port 
of  Crissa,  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  latter; 
and  tihus  Crissa  declined  in  importance,  as  Cirrha 
and  Delphi  augmented.  It  is  probable  that  Crissa 
had  already  sunk  into  insignificance  before  the 
Sacred  War  in  b.  o.  595,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
stmction  of  Cirrha  by  the  order  of  the  Amphictyonic 
CouncU,  and  in  the  dedication  of  the  Cirrhaean  plain 
to  the  town.  An  account  of  this  war  is  given  else- 
where [CftiasA] ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat 
here,  tiiat  the  sp(Mls  of  Cirrha  were  employed  by 
the  Amphictyons  in  founding  the  Pythian  games, 
which  were  henoeforwards  celebrated  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  council  every  four  yean,  — 
in  the  former  half  of  every  third  Olympiad.  The 
firat  celebration  of  the  Pytl^an  games  took  place  in 
D.  c.  586.  The  horse  races  and  foot  races  were 
celebrated  in  the  maritime  plain  near  the  site  of 
Cirrha.    The  hippodrome  oontinaed  to  be  in  thia 
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fepot  down  to  the  latest  timeB  (Pva.  z.  S7.  §  4); 
bQt  the  ttadiiim,  which  was  still  in  the  maritinie 
plain  in  the  time  of  Pindar  iPjfih.  zi  20,23),  was 
sobseqnentl  J  removed  to  the  city,  where  the  mnsiGal 
and  poetiaid  matehes  seem  to  have  been  alwajs 
held. 

From  the  time  of  the  destraetion  of  Cinha,  Delphi 
was  indisputably  an  independent  state,  whatever 
maj  hare  been  its  politiod  condition  before  that 
time.  From  this  time  it  appears  as  the  town  of 
Delphi,  governed  by  its  own  magistntes.  The 
name  of  Delphi  first  occnn  in  one  of  the  most  reomt 
of  the  Homeric  iijmns  (zzviL  14.),  and  in  a  finsg- 
ment  of  Heraclitos.  (Plat,  de  F^  Orac^  c.  21, 
p.  404.)  The  population  of  Delphi  came  from  Ly- 
coreia  (AvK^pcia),  a  town  situated  upon  one  of  the 
heights  of  Parnassus  above  the  sanctuary.  This 
town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Deucaliim,  and 
from  it  the  Delphian  nobles,  at  all  events,  derived 
their  origin.  Hence,  Plutareh  tells  us  that  the  five 
diief-priests  of  the  god,  called  'Oo^oi,  were  chosen 
by  lot  from  a  namb«r  of  families  who  derived  their 
descent  from  Deucalion.  (Stmb.  iz.  pp.  418,  423; 
Schd.  ad  ApoU,  Rhod,  ii.  711;  Paua.  z.  6.  §  2; 
Pint  Qi»ae$t,  Graee.  9,  p.  380.)  The  remains  of 
Lyooreia  are  found  at  the  Tillage  of  lAdhtra. 
MUlIer  conjectures,  with  much  probability,  that  tihe 
inhabitants  of  Lyooreia  were  Dorians,  who  had  spread 
from  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis  over  the  heights  of  Par- 
nassus. At  all  events,  we  know  that  a  Doric  dialect 
was  spoken  at  Delphi ;  and  the  oracle  always  showed 
a  leaning  towards  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race. 
Moreover,  that  the  Delphians  were  of  a  differoit  laoe 
from  the  Phocians  is  clear  from  the  antipathy 
which  always  existed  between  the  two  peoples. 

The  government  of  Delphi  appean  at  first  to  have 
been  in  the  ezclusive  possession  of  a  few  noble 
ikmilies.  They  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
onicle,  and  from  them  were  chosen  the  five*0^«M, 
or  chief-priests  of  the  god,  as  is  mentioned  above. 
These  are  the  pereons  whom  Euripides  describes  as 
'*  sitting  near  the  tripod,  the  Delphian  nobles, 
chosen  by  lot"  (ot  irKtialov  Bdxr^ovat  vpliroBos  .... 
A§\4>&9  ipurrriSy  oCt  iMK^pwrw  wcUoi,  Ion,  415). 
They  are  also  called  by  ihe  poet  '*  the  lords  and 
princes  of  the  Delphians,"  and  formed  a  criminal 
court,  which  sentenced  by  the  Pythian  decision  all 
offenders  against  the  temple  to  be  hurled  from  a 
precipice.  (Koiparal  Ilvtfiicol,  1219 ;  AwKp&p  Am- 
KTffT,  1222;  Uveta  ^^,  1250;  from  MUller, 
DoriatUf  vol.  L  p.  240.)  From  the  noble  fiunilies 
the  chief  magistrates  were  chosen,  among  whom  in 
early  times  a  king  (Plut  QuaesL  Graee.  12.  p. 
383),  and  afterwards  a  prytanis,  was  supreme 
(Pans.  z.  2.  §  2).  We  also  find  in  inscriptions 
mention  of  arehons  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
year,  of  a  senate  (BovAif),  and  m  later  times  of  ao 
agora.  (B6ckh,  Inter.  No.  1687—1724;  Mttller, 
Ihr.  vol.  i.  p.  192.)  The  constitution  of  Delphi 
and  its  general  condition  offered  a  striking  contrast 
with  what  we  find  in  other  Grecian  states.  Owing 
not  only  its  prosperity,  but  even  its  very  ezistenoe, 
to  its  oracle,  the  government  was  of  a  theocratic  na- 
ture. The  god  possessed  large  domains,  which  were 
cultivated  by  the  slaves  of  the  tonple,  who  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (Mflller,  toI.  i. 
p.  283.)  In  addition  to  this,  the  Delphian  citizens 
received  numerous  jM^esoits  from  the  mooarchs  and 
wealthy  men  who  CMisulted  the  oracle,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  numerous  sacrifices  offered  by  strangen 
were  suflieiettt  for  their  support.    (Comp»  Atbsn.  iv. 
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p.  173.)  Heooe  thej  becams  a  luy,  ignannty  and 
sensual  people;  and  their  eariy  degeonsi^  is  jbik 
plied  in  the  trsditiaa  of  Aesop's  deatL  « 

An  aceouni  of  the  Delphic  onele,  cf  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  oonsttlted,  sad  of  its  inflnenrie  in  Greece^ 
is  given  in  the  DicL  ofAnL  (art  OrmeiAany.  It 
only  remains  here  to  tnoe  its  histoiy.  In  the  eighth 
centaiy  before  the  Christian  ere  its,  rqpntation  w»s 
established,  not  only  throoghont  Hdlaa,  but  even 
among  the  sanoanding  natioos,  which  sometimes 
sent  solemn  embassies  to  ask  the  advice  «f  the  god. 
This  wide  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  ends 
was  owing  to  the  &ct  that  ahnost  all  Greek  colooies 
were  founded  with  the  sanction,  and  frequently  by 
the  cjipniss  command,  of  the  Pythian  Apollo ;  and 
thus  the  ookinists  earned  with  them  a  natnral 
rsversnce  for  the  pataran  god  of  their  enterprise. 
Gyges,  the  founder  of  the  l^t  Lydian  dynasty,  whe 
reified  b.  c.  716 — 678,  presented  valuable  g^  te 
the  god  (Herod.  L  13, 14);  and  Croesus,  the  last 
mooardb  of  this  race,  was  «»  of  the  gieatest  bene- 
factns  which  the  god  ever  had.  His  nmnerons  and 
costly  pressBtt  are  specked  at  length  by  Herodotas 
(L  50.  seq.).  The  colonies  in  Hsgna  Gneeia  also 
spread  among  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  a  reverence 
for  the  Delpluc  oiade.  TheEtmsean  town  of  ^V^ , 
(Caere)  had  at  Delphi  a  thesanms  bekmgii^  to 
their  state ;  and  the  last  king  of  Rome  sent  to  con- 
sult the  orade. 

In  B.  G.  548  the  temple  was  destnyyed  by  fire 
(Pans.  z.  5.  §  13),  when  many  of  its  votive  offer* 
ings  perished  or  were  greatly  injured  (Herod.  L  50). 
The  Amphictyons  determined  that  the  temple  should 
be  rebuilt  on  a  scsle  of  magnificence  commensurate 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  spot.  Thej  decreed  that 
one-fourth  of  the  ezpense  should  be  home  by  the 
Delphians  themselves,  and  that  the  remainder  skonid 
be  odlected  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  The  sum  required  for  the  building  was  300 
talents,  or  ll5,000iL  sterling;  and  when  it  was  at 
length  collected,  thfr  family  of  the  Alcmaeomdae, 
then  ezUes  from  Athens,  took  the  contract  for  the 
execution  of  the  work.  They  emp]<^ed  as  architect 
Spintharus,  the  Corinthian,  and  gidned  gmt  reputa- 
tion for  their  liberality  in  using  Paxian  maibfe  for 
the  front  of  the  temple  in  place  of  the  eoone  stone 
prescribed  in  the  contract.  (Herod.  iL  180,  v.  62 ; 
Pans,  t  c.) 

In  B.  c.  480  Xerzes  sent  a  detachment  of  his 
ariny  to  plunder  the  temple.  The  Delphians^  in 
alarm  sought  safety  on  the  heights  of  Mt.  Parnas- 
sus, but  were  forbidden  by  the  god  to  remove 
the  treasures  from  his  temple.  Only  sizty  Del- 
phians remained  behind,  but  they  were  encouraged 
by  divine  portents;  and  when  the  Persians,  who 
came  from  Phocis  by  the  rosd  Sdkist^  b^an  to 
climb  the  rugged  path  leading  up  to  the  shrine,  and 
had  already  reached  the  temple  of  Athena  Pnmaeay 
on  a  sudden  thunder  was  heard  to  roll,  the  war* 
shout  sounded  from  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  two 
huge  crags  rolled  down  from  the  mountaine,  and 
crushed  many  to  death.  Seiied  with  a  sudden 
panic  the  Persians  turned  and  fled,  pursued  by  two 
warrion  of  superhuman  siie,  irbom  the  Delphians 
affirmed  i^exB  the  two  heroes  Phylacns  and  Aut»- 
nous,  whose  sanctuaries  were  near  the  spot  Hcro- 
dotns,  when  he  visited  Delphi,  saw  in  the  sacred 
enclosure  ei  Athena  Pronaea  the  identical  erags 
which  had  crushed  the  Persians ;  and  Uhichs  Da> 
ticed  near  the  spot  large  blocks  of  stone  which  haw 
xoUed-down  from  the  Qunniit  (Herod.  vxiL  35— Sd; 
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Dhd.  iL  Ml  Ulricbi,  p.  46.)  In  b.  c.  SST  tbe 
Pbooiuu,  who  had  been  aenUnMd  bj  tb«  Atpphic- 
tj(«uc  Council  to  paj  ■  bnT;  fine  on  tfa*  prctut  of 
tbeir  hiring  caltiTrnted  a  pcrtion  of  liw  Cirrbviui 
pUiD,  were  peniuded  b;  Fhilofiwlni  to  annj^elB 
tiie  ucnlege  with  which  thej  hsd  h«n  bnudsd  b; 
MiiiDg  tii«  temple  of  Delphi  itKlf.  Tbe  eaUipriBe 
«*e  incc«safal,  and  Delphi  with  all  ili  tnuum 
uoed  into  the  htnit  of  the  Phodiini.  Hence  una 
tlia  celebrated  Sacred  Via,  vbich  will  be  found 
rcbted  ID  nil  histoiiei  of  Greece.  The  Phociuig  at 
fint  abstained  from  touching  the  ricbea  of  tbe  tem- 
ple ;  but  being  hard  prened  bj  tbe  Thebwu  and 
Locriina,  Ibe^  soon  conrerted  the  tnaanna  into 
monr  tir  the  pnrpeao  ct  pajii^  their  tnnpa.  When 
tbe  war  waa  at  length  bnught  to  a  comjuicn  b; 
Fhihp  of.  Maodoa,  and  tha  temple  netored  to  the 
autodj  of  the  Amphictjons  (b.  c  346),  ila  mora 
Taloable  tmsum  had  disappeared,  though  it  atill 
conUkined  tmtnerouB  norka  0!  art.  The  Phoclani 
vera  •entmctd  lo  replace,  bj  jearl^paTmetiti,  theae 
tinmira,  tatimated  at  the  sum  of  10,000  talenti,  or 
ncarij  two  milUona  and  a  half  iterh^.  The  Fhi>- 
ciaiu,  bawarar,  wan  bi  loo  poor  arer  to  ha  abla  to 
natora  to  the  ahiiaa  inj  eonaidBable  pivtioa  of  its 
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ttoipted  tba  cnpiditjoF  Btsonu  and  tha  Giuli; 
but  thej  jnbMj  wen  igoonnt  of  Ibe  kat  it  bad 
nulajned  in  lb«  Saend  War.    The;  adnnced  to 


DO  ■upamataral  agcocj.  While  tha  thunder 
ToUed  and  an  cuthqw^e  not  the  mcka,  huge 
maiw  of  UoBS  rolled  down  ban  tha  nauntainn  and 
cniahed  the  foe.  ( Jiutin,  iut.  6 — 8  i  Pana.  x.  Sa) 
Tha  temt^  waa  plniidacd  t^  Snlla,  when  he  robbed 
thoaa  of  Oljmpia  and  Epidanmi,  (Dion  Caaa,  vol. 
i.  p.  49,  ed.  Keimar.;  Died.  Exc.  p.G14.  ed-Wes.) 
Strabo  deaoribes  the  temple  aa  rer)'  poor  in  hii  time 
(ix.  p.  4S0).  It  waa  again  rifled  bj  Nero,  who  car. 
ried  off  500  brazen  itatuea  (PaaB.x.7.S  1).  Thia 
emputor,  angrj  with  the  god,  deprived  the  temple  of 
the  Cirrbaeas  turitory,  which  he  diotributad  aniong 
hia  aoldien,  and  abidiihed  tlu  ocade.  (Dion  Caia. 
liiii.  14.)  But  Ualriui,  who  did  ao  moch  for  the 
mlontion  of  the  Gndan  eiliai  and  lemplea,  did  n* 
neglect  Del)dii ;  and  ondar  bie  reign  and  that  of  tba 
Antooinea  it  appeared  pnbablj  in  a  stata  of  gnatai' 
iplendoar  than  had  been  tbe  case  rmm  the  time  of 
the  Gacnd  War.  In  this  ccn^tioD  it  was  seen  and 
deacribed  bj  Pansanias  t  and  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
that  tba  Pjthia  still  continned  to  giTe  answfis 
(lb  P^  Or*e.  0.  24).  Coins  of  DeljJii  are  found 
down  10  the  time  ol  Caracalia.     Constantino  carried 


m.   TOPOOBAPRT, 

In  dsKribing  DelpU  we  ihall  follow  tha  steps  of 


side  of  Ibe  road  before  tha  town  waa  tbe  anoent 
cmwterj,  of  which  then  are  atill  nnnieroiia  remains: 
manj  of  tha  gram  are  cut  out  of  tha  face  of  the 
rock.     Upm  entering  the  town  Paunniaa  saw  four 
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tecond  was  empty;  in  the  third  iren  a  few  statues 
of  Roman  emperon;  and  the  foorth  was  the  temple 
of  Athena  Pronoea.  (Pans.  x.  8.  §  7.)  The  hist  is 
described  hj  Demosthenes  as  a  veiy  large  and  bean- 
tiful  temple;  and  here  sacrifices  were  offered  before 
consulting  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  This  goddess  is  also 
called  Pronaea  from  her  dwelling  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  that  is,  upon  the  road  leading  to 
the  main  entrance  of  the  latter.  (Dem.  c.  Aritiog. 
i.  p.  780;  Aeschin.  g:  Ctetiph.  p.  69;  Aristid.  Or.  m 
Minerv.  pi  26;  Herod,  i  92,  viiL  37;  Died.  zL  14; 
Aeschjl.  Efim.  21,  IlaAAcb  Upovoia  V  iy  \6you 
vpfdfdtTcu,)  The  site  of  the  four  temples  is 
marked  bj  an  extensive  platfonn  resting  upon 
polygonal  walls,  on  which  lie  fragments  of  pillars, 
triglyphs,  and  other  remains  of  temples,  which  give 
to  the  place  the  name  of  Marmarid, 

A  little  above  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronoea 
Paosonias  saw  the  sanctnaiy  of  Phylacns,  a  native 
hero,  who  along  widi  his  oomnde  Autonons  assisted 
the  Deiphians,  both  when  the  Penuans  and  the  Ganls 
made  an  attempt  npon  the  temple.  The  masses  of 
stone  still  lying  npon  this  spot  have  been  already 
mentioned.  A  short  distance  further  was  the  Gym- 
nasium to  the  left  of  the  road,  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  monastery  of  the  PanaglUa, 
surrounded  by  olives  and  mulberry  trees.  In  the 
church  of  the  monastery  two  ancient  inscriptions 
have  been  found  (Bockh,  Inscr.  1687,  1723),  as 
well  as  triglyphs  and  other  architectural  remains. 
Pausanias  says,  that  on  turning  to  the  left  from  the 
Gymnasium  the  distance  down  to  the  river  Pleistus 
appeared  to  him  to  be  only  three  stadia,  but  it  is 
considerably  more.  The  Pleistus  is  now  called 
Xeropdtamot^  because  it  is  dry  in  the  summer 
months. 

"  In  ascending  from  the  gymnannm  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  the  water  of  Castalia  was  on  the  right  of 
the  road."  (Pan8.x.  8.  §  9.)  The  far-iiEuned  fountain 
of  Castalia  issues  from  the  fissure  between  the  two 
lofty  difis  with  peaked  summits,  of  which  we  have 
alrudy  briefly  spoken  in  describing  the  site  of  Delphi. 
The  spring  rises  close  to  the  eastern  of  the  two  cUflEs, 
now  called  Flembuko.  In  antiquity  it  bore  the  name 
of  Hyampeia  ('Tdftircia),  as  appears  from  the  state* 
ment  of  Herodotus,  that  the  sanctuaiy  of  Autonous 
was  near  the  Castalia  at  the  foot  of  the  Hypampeian 
summit.  (Herod.  viiL  39.)  From  this  height  cri- 
minals were  hurled,  who  had  been  gnil^  of  any  act 
of  impiety  towards  the  Delphian  sanctuaiy.  (Schd. 
ad  Ludan.  PhdL  i.  6;  Schol.  ad  ArUtoph,  Vesp. 
1444;del.  Var.Hitt.^  5;  Eurip./oii,  1222,1266.) 
After  the  murder  of  Aesop,  who  was  hurled  from  the 
Hyampeia,  the  Deiphians,  out  of  respect  to  his  me- 
mory, transferred  the  place  of  punishment  to  the 
peak  Nauplia  (NavwAloj  Pint,  de  Ser.  Nuol  Vind. 
c.  12;  comp.  Herod,  ii.  134).  This  has  been  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  western  of  the  two  summits,  now 
named  Rodhini ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this 
statement,  and  Ulrichs  transfers  the  name  to  the 
steep  rocks  on  ths  western  side  of  tihe  town,  from 
which  many  Turkish  prisoners  were  hurled  in  the 
war  of  independence. 

The  celebrity  of  the  two  peaks  through  which  the 
Castalia  flows  led  the  poets  and  later  writers  to 
speak  of  two  summits  of  Pamassufe,  although  one, 
namely  that  of  Lycoreia,  towers  above  all  others. 
Some  writers  even  seem  to  have  supposed  that  the 
two  peaks  of  the  Castalia  were  actually  the  sum- 
mits of  Parnassus  itself,  although  the  latter  rises  in 
reality  several  thousand  feet  above  them :  — 
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"  Mans  iU  vertidbiis  petit  arduus  castim  dnobns, 
Nomine  Pamassns,  superatque  cacumine  nnbes.* 

(Ov.  Met.  i.  316;  comp.  Lucan,  v.  71;  StaL  TkA, 
viL  346;  Lncian,  ConiempL  5;  Noun.  Dionyg.  xiiL 
p.  358.)  The  two  peaks  were  sacred  to  Dionysus. 
Above  them  was  the  Corydan  cave,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  below,  which  idso  belonged  to  Dionysus 
and  his  attendants,  the  Corycian  nymphs :  hence  the 
name  of  Corydan  was  sometimes  given  to  tho  two 
summits  themsdves: — 

irk  8*  ^^  SiA^^ov  werpas 

oripcup  &vtnr§  Kryphs,  IvAi  KmpAictM  V6fu^€U 

KooToAlar  r<  vofto.    (Soph.  AtUig.  1 126.) 

aiStt  tk  rtf/A^as,  Iy0a  K»fwicli  virpa 
KolK%  ^XopviSf  iaifiopcov  hnurrpofir 
Bp6fuos  8*  ix*^  ^^  X^^'  (Aesch.  Emn.  22.) 

r6$t  Kvcat  ipa  ras  d^porp^^ov  ^vpeo^t^w 
dtdffovs,  i  AiSwa'p  1^  KOpv^s  KutpMcioir; 

(Eurip.  BaodL  556.) 

The  semicircular  range  of  rocks,  to  which  the  two 
summits  belonged,  bore  the  gestenl  name  of  Prak- 
DRiADEB  (^^at9ptdZts)t  as  was  remarked  above. 
Diodorus  gives  this  name  to  the  western  rocks, 
where  Philomelus  gained  a  victory  over  the  Locrians 
(xvi.  28);  and  the  eastern  rock  Hyampeia,  finom 
which  Aesop  is  said  to  have  been  precipitated,  is  in- 
cluded by  Suidas  among  the  Phaedriades  (Suid.  «. 
w.  AjbranroSf  ^tuBpias),  They  £M»i  neuiy  due 
south,  and  thus  recdved  the  rays  of  the  sun  during 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  day.  It  was  appa- 
rently owing  to  this  drcumstance  tiiat  they  were 
called  Pha^ades,  or  **  Resplendent**  Reodving 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  they  reflected  them  upon 
the  temple  and  works  of  art  below;  and  hence 
Ion  represents  himself  as  *'  serving  the  livelong  day 
beneath  the  sun*s  bright  wing"  (inamfupws  if^ 
iuXiou  wripuyi  dog  KBtrptden^,  Euripi  Ion,  122 ;  finom 
Mure,  Tow  tti  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  188).  In  the  in- 
accessible rocks  of  the  Phaedriades  innumerable  birds 
build  thdr  nests;  and  eagles,  vultures,  and  other 
birds  of  prey  constantly  hover  over  the  valley  bdow. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  ancient  times;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  Euripides,  Ion,  when  about  to  disduuge 
his  daily  service  in  the  temple,  carries  with  him  a 
bow  and  arrows  in  order  to  keep  off  these  intnidera. 
(Euripi  Ion,  154,  seq.) 

The  flssure  between  the  two  summits  is  the  bed 
of  a  torrent,  which  forms  in  seasons  of  rain  a  fine 
cascade  of  about  200  feet  in  height  "  At  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  dry  torrent  bed,  just  where  it 
emerges  from  between  the  clifii,  issue  the  waters  of 
the  Castalian  spring,  ooung  at  first  in  scarce  per- 
ceptible streamlets  firom  among  the  loose  stones,  bat 
swdling  into  a  considerable  brook  within  not  many 
yards  of  their  first  appearance  above  ground."  (Mure.) 
It  fiows  through  a  hollow  dell  down  to  the  Pleistns, 
passing  by  the  monastery  of  the  Patuufhid  on  its  left 
or  eastern  nde. 

The  Castalia  was  the  holy  water  of  the  Delphian 
temple.  All  persons  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle, 
or  who  wished  to  pray  to  the  god  before  engaging  in 
any  of  the  matdies  of  the  I^hlan  games,  or  who 
visited  Ddphi  fbr  any  rdigious  objera  whatsoever, 
were  obliged  to  purify  themselves  at  this  sacred 
fountain.  (Heliod.  Atth.  ii.  26 ;  Pind.  Pytk.  iv.  290, 
V.  39;  Pint  AritL  20.)  Even  the  servants  of  the 
temple  used  the  water  for  the  same  purpose.  (Eurip. 
Ion,  94.)    The  bathing  of  the  hair  seems  to  have 
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been  the  chief  ibnn  of  the  parificfttion,  and  hence 
this  is  attribnted  by  the  poets  to  ApdUo  himself : — 

In  M  KsurraXlas  98t»p 

SfMroi.    (Eorip.  Phoen,  822.) 

^  Qui  rore  pnro  Castaliae  lavit 
Orines  solntoa  ** 

(Hot.  Com.  iii.  4. 61 ;  comp.  Or.  ifet  i.  371 ;  Stat 
Thtb,  i.  698).  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  those 
who  visited  Delphi  for  the  parpoee  of  being  porified 
from  murder  baUied  their  whole  bodj  in  the  Castalian 
spring.  There  are  still  remains  of  a  bath  cnt  out 
of  the  rock,  which  received  the  waters  of  the  spring, 
and  to  which  steps  led  down.  It  is  called  by  Ulricha 
the  <"  Bath  of  the  Pythian  Pilgrims."  Preceding 
writers  had  given  it  the  name  of  the  **  Bath  of  the 
Pythia,"  an  appellatioQ  which  has  arisen  from  the 
ernmeons  statement  of  a  Scholiast  {ad  Eurip. 
Phom.  230).  The  aged  women,  who  were  elected 
to  the  office  of  Pythia  from  the  Delphian  families, 
appear  never  to  have  bathed  in  the  fbontain,  or  at 
all  events  only  npon  their  consecration  to  their  jhto- 
pfaetic  office,  since  they  lived  in  the  temple  without 
coming  in  contact  with  any  profime  objects,  and 
consequently  needed  no  further  purification.  In  the 
Ion  of  Euripides  the  Pythia  is  m  the  adytum  before 
sun-rise,  and  in  the  Eummides  of  Aeschylus  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  bath  of  the  Pythia  before  she 
ascends  the  tripod. 

In  later  times  the  Oastalisn  spring  was  said  to 
impart  to  those  who  drank  of  it  poetic  inspiration; 
but  this  is  an  invention  of  the  Roman  poets,  who 
appear  to  have  attributed  to  it  this  power  firam 
ApoUo  being  the  protector  of  the  Muses:  — 

"  Hihi  flavus  ApoUo 
Pocnla  Castalia  plena  mimstret  aqua." 

(Ov.  Am,  L  15.  35;  oomp.  Stat  SUv.  v.  5,  init; 
ifartial,  zii.  3.  11.) 

The  Castalia  is  now  called  the  fountain  of  St 
Jdm,  from  a  small  chi^Ml  of  St  John  which  stands 
close  to  its  source. 

Near  the  spring  there  is  at  present  a  plane  tree, 
which  is  the  only  one  in  Katiri  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  is  conjectured  by  Ulrichs  to  be 
the  very  tree  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  one 
which  Agamemnon  was  said  to  have  planted  at 
Delphi  (Theophr.  But  PiaitL  iv.  13.  s.  U),  suice 
it  seems  scarody  possible  to  assign  any  fimits  to 
the  hfe  of  plane  trees  in  Greece,  espedaUy  when 
they  grow  by  the  side  of  perennial  streams. 

Tlie  road  from  the  Castalian  spring  led  to  the 
principal  entrance  into  the  Pythian  sanctuaxy.  The 
sanctuary,  which  contuned  several  other  buildings 
besides  the  temple,  was  called  r^  icp^y,  rh  rd/upos 
and  nMw  in  a  narrower  sense.  It  was  encksiBd  by 
a  wall,  named  i  Icp^s  9tpifio9<os.  Pausanias  en- 
tered the  sacred  enclosure  by  the  principal  gate, 
which  £Ked  the  east»  and  quitted  it  by  a  western 
door  near  the  theatre.  He  remarks  thAt  there 
were  numerous  means  cf  exit,  which  was  unusual 
in  Grecian  sanctuaries.  He  describes  the  sanctuary 
as  occupying  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
peribolus  w  of  great  size  (z.  8.  §  9).  It  appears 
to  have  been  neariy  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  of 
which  the  basis  lyii^  towards  the  south  is  marked 
by  the  ruins  called  HfXkmc6,  The  peasants  gave 
the  ruins  this  name,  because  they  regarded  tibem 
AS  the  wan  of  a  fortress ;  and  the  modern  name  of 
Kattfi  has  arisen  out  of  the  belief  that  a  fortress 
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once  existed  here.  Ulrichs  also  discovered  a  por- 
tion of  the  northern  comer  half-way  between  the  « 
church  of  Nicokus  and  the  fountain  Kemd.  From 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is  a  steep  declivity, 
the  buildings  in  the  sacred  enclosure  must  have 
stood  upon  terraces;  and  it  was  probably  upon  the 
walls  of  these  terraces  that  many  of  the  inscriptions 
were  cut  which  we  now  find  at  Delphi. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  sacred  en- 
dosuTB  lay  between  the  principal  or  eastern  entrance 
and  the  temple.  Both  Pausanias  and  the  strangers 
in  Plutarch's  Dialogue  on  the  Pythian  Oracle  went 
from  the  Castalia  to  the  temple  by  the  same  way; 
and,  consequently,  the  objects  which  they  both  agree 
in  describing  must  be  placed  between  the  principal 
entrance  and  the  temple. 

Upon  entering  the  enclosure  fixm  the  eastern  gate 
the  first  objects  seen  were  statues  of  athletes  and 
other  dedicatory  ofierings,  of  which  Pausanias  has 
given  us  a  long  account  (x.  9,  seq.).  Their  num-. 
ber  was  very  great  Even  in  Pliny's  time  they 
were  not  less  than  3000.  (Plin.  xzxiv.  7.  §  7.) 
Nero  alone,  as  we  have  already  seen,  carried  off 
500  bronze  statues.  (Pans.  x.  7.  §  1.)  Many  of 
them  could  be  seen,  rising  above  the  peribolus,  by 
persons  ascending  the  eastern  road  to  the  sanctuary. 
(Justin,  xxiv.  7;  Polyaen.  vii.  35.  §  2.) 

Pausanias  and  Plutarch  next  mention  the  Stone 
of  the  Sibyl,  which  was  a  rock  rising  above  the 
ground,  and  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  seat 
occupied  by  the  first  Sibyl.  (Pans.  x.  12.  §  1; 
Plut  de  Pyth,  Or,  9  ;  Chan.  Alex.  Strom,  L  p. 
304.) 

Near  the  Stone  were  the  Thesauri  (^lyaavpol),  or 
treasuries,  which  did  not  stand  on  a  single  plat- 
form as  at  Olympia,  but  were  built  separately  about 
the  Stone  as  far  as  the  great  altar.  They  were 
small  buildings,  partly  above  and  partly  below  the 
ground,  in  wfajdi  were  kept  the  more  valuable  offer- 
ings, and  such  as  could  not  be  exposed  without 
injury  to  the  air.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
treasuries  was  that  of  the  Corinthians,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Cypselus,  in  which  were  preserved, 
among  other  things,  the  gold  and  silver  offerings  of 
Gjges-  (Pans-  x.  13.  §  5;  Herod,  i.  14,  iv.  162; 
Plut  SepL  Sap,  Conmv,  21,  de  Pyth,  Or,  12.) 
The  Stoa,  built  by  the  Athenians,  also  served  the 
purpose  of  a  treasury.  (Paus.  x.  1 1.  §  6.)  It 
stood  apparently  east  of  the  Stone  of  the  SibyL 

Near  the  Stoa  of  the  Athenians  was  the  Bouleu* 
terion  (/SovAcvnfpMv)  or  Senate-House  of  the  Del- 
phians.  (Plut<feP;y«A.(>r.9;  Clem.  Alex.  ^trom. 
i.  p.  304.) 

In  firant  of  the  temple,  and  under  the  open 
heaven,  stood  the  great  altar  of  Apollo,  where  the 
daily  sacrifices  were  ofiered.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  altar  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iL  135) 
as  a  dedicatory  offering  of  the  Chians.  It  is  called 
by  Pausanias  ^ft^s  6  fiiyas  (x.  14.  §  7),  by 
Euripides  fit^fUs  {Ion,  1275,  1306,  1314),  fictfioi 
(422),  and  fivfths  e<ov  (1280).  The  court  in 
which  it  stood  b  called  by  Euripides  $vfi4\ii  (114) 
and  Bv/i4\at  (46).  Near  the  altar  stood  a  brazen 
wolf,  dedicated  by  the  Delphians  themselves, 
(Paus.  X.  14.  §  7.) 

We  now  come  to  the  temple  itself.  It  appears 
from  the  existing  fragmento  of  columns  that  the 
exterior  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  interior  of 
the  Ionic  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  hexostyle 
temple,  and  smaller  by  one-seventh  than  the  temple 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia.    Still  it  was  reckoned  one  of 
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the  Urjgat  in  Graeoe  (Phikstr.  ViL  ApoHLin.  11), 
•  «ad  vied  in  beauty  with  the  temples  of  Athene 
(£urip.  /on,  184 ;  Pind.  Pyth.  vii.  9).  It  has  been 
Already  related  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Alcmae- 
«nidaa,  nnder  the  anperintendenoe  of  the  Corinthian 
Architect  Siuntharus,  after  it  had  been  bnmt  down 
in  B.  a  648,  and  that  the  fnmt  was  built  of  Parian 
nuurble,  while  the  remainder  was  of  ordinary  stone. 
The  tympana  of  the  pediments  of  the  two  porticoes 
were  filled  with  scnlptores,  the  one  with  statoes  of 
Artemis,  Leto,  ApoUo,  the  llnses,  and  the  setting 
son,  and  the  other  with  those  of  IMonyvns  and  the 
Thyiades,  both  of  them  the  works  of  Athenian 
artists.  (Pans.  z.  19.  §  4.)  Euripides  has  de- 
scribed ^?e  of  the  metopes,  probably  those  on  the 
eastern  front.  The  subjects  were,  Hercules  and 
loUiUB  slaying  tiie  Lemaean  hydrik,  Belleropbon 
killing  the  Ghimaera,  Zens  kiUuig  Mimas,  Pallas 
killing  Enoeladus,  and  Bacchus  anoSier  of  tlie  giants. 
(Eurip.  Ian,  1 90 — ^2 18.)  As  in  the  Parthenon,  there 
were  gilded  shields  upon  the  arehitraYes  of  the  two 
fronts  beneath  the  metopes:  those  in  the  eastern 
front  were  dedicated  by  the  Athenians  from  the 
spoils  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  and  those  on  the 
western  front  by  the  Aekolians  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Gauls.    (Pans.  z.  19.  §  4.) 

The  interior  of  the  temple  consisted  of  thrae  di* 
visions,  the  Pronaus  (irp6vt»t)^  the  Gella  (vuAsf 
nfK^)t  and  the  Adytum,  where  the  oracles  wvrs  de» 
livered  (jS^vroy,  luanuov^  XR^^P*^)* 

In  the  Pronaus  stood  a  braeen  statue  of  Homer 
(Pans.  z.  24.  §  S),  and  alsoy  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus, the  large  silver  crater  presented  by  Croesus 
(Herod,  i.  51).  On  the  walls  of  the  Pronaus  were 
inscribed,  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  in  golden 
letters,  tiie  celebrated  sayings  of  the  Seven  Wise 
.  y  Men,  such  as  **  Know  thyself"  '*  Nothing  too  much." 
f4kj^*A  4yiC(V\iiL  de  Gamd,  \7t  Pans.  z.  24.  $  I ;  Plin.  vii. 
'^  H  ®f )    ^^  '^  was^  up  in  wood  the  fifth  letter 

Ce*/r>rvLm;  or  tlie  Greek  alphabet,  whidi,  acoordmg  to  tradition, 
/v'.  Xa  t-M  was  dedicated  in  common  by  the  Sevoi  Wise  Men. 
*U&s  fhtt^.  It  ma  a  simple  E,  which  in  the  andent  Greek  wri- 
^'  5  V3,  ting  also  represented  the  diphthong  c/.  There  were 
various  interpretations  of  its  meaning,  of  which  Pln« 
tarch  has  given  an  account  in  his  treatise  upon  tiie 
fiubjeot 

The  Celhi  was  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  as 
appears  from  existing  fragments.  In  it  Pansanias 
saw  an  altar  of  Poseidon,  to  whom  the  oracle  be* 
longed  in  the  most  ancient  times,  statues  of  two 
Moerae  or  Fates,  together  with  statues  of  Zeus  and 
Apollo  as  leaders  of  the  Fates,  the  hearth  upon 
which  the  priest  of  Apollo  slew  Neoptolemus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  and  the  iron  chair  of  Pindar,  on  which 
he  is  said  to  have  sung  his  hymns  to  ApoUa 
(Paus.  Z.24.  §4,8eq.) 

On  the  hearth  burnt  a  perpetual  fire,  and  near  it 
was  the  Omphalos,  or  Navel-Stone,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  mane  the  middle  point  of  the  earth.  ( Am- 
chyl.  Choeph.  1034,  seq.;  ^otHjISos  yas  fUff6t*/^ 
Kos  iffrloj  Eurip.  lon^  461.)  According  to  tradi- 
tion, two  eagles,  which  had  been  sent  by  Zeus,  one 
from  the  east,  and  the  other  from  the  west,  met 
at  this  punt,  and. thus  determined  it  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  eartli.  (Pind.  Pj/th,  iv.  131,  vi.  8; 
fitrab.  iz.  p.  419.)  The  Omphaloe  was  a  white 
stone,  adorned  with  stripes  of  various  kinds,  and 
upon  it  wore  the  representations  of  the  two  eagles 
'(6fi^>ak6s  .  .  .  reuvmfiwoff  Strab.  L  c. ;  arifi- 
/juuri  7*  Mvrhs,  Eurip.  Ion,  224;  Paus*  z.  16.  § 
6).    It  is  frequently  represented  in  Tase-pointmgs, 
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in  which  Orestes  is  exhibited  sitting  upon  it,  ex- 
actly as  described  by  Aeschylus.  (£imi.  40 ;  comp. 
Muller,  Aesehl.  Bum,  §  27.)  The  site  of  the  Om- 
phaloe  is  not  mentioned  by  Pauaanias.  It  was 
clearly  In  the  interior  of  the  temple,  for  in  Aeschylus 
the  Pythia,  in  going  throngh  the  temple  to  the  Ady- 
tum, perceives  Orntes  seated  upon  the  'Omphaks 
{Eum,  I  c).  It  probably  stood,  along  with  the  sa- 
cred hearth,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  tlie  centre  of  tfae 
Gella.  The  sacred  hearth  was  usually  in  the  centre 
of  the  hoose  or  the  temple.  Thus,  the  altar  in  the 
middleof  the  palace  at  Mycenae  iacdled  by  Clytaon- 
nestra  fMtr^fi^aXof  ioruu  (Aescfau  Agam.  1056.) 

The  temfde  was  hypaethial,  that  is,  there  was  an 
openiog  m  the  roof  of  the  Cella*  This  foOowa  fimm 
the  nairative  of  Jnatin,  who  relates  that,  when  tfae 
temple  was  attacked  by  the  Ganls,  the  priests  saw 
the  god  descend  into  the  sanctuary  through  the  open 
part  of  the  roof  ('*per  culminis  aperta  fast^iia," 
Justin,  zxiv.  8).  In  fiuit,  all  temples  which  had  in 
the  interior  an  altar  on  which  sacrifices  were  ofionsd, 
or  a  hearth  on  which  fire  was  k^  bonuBg,  were 
obliged  to  have  some  openixig  fir  canrying  off  the 
smokoi 

The  Adytum,  in  which  the  ondes  were  de- 
livered, was  a  subterraneous  chamber,  which  no  ene 
was  allowed  to  enter  except  the  priests,  or  those  to 
whom  special  permission  was  given.  Tltat  the  Ady- 
tum was  under-gioand  appears  firam  the  ezpreaaions 
by  which  it  is  nequently  designated  in  the  ancient 
writers,  and  which  reftr  not  only  to  natural  caves 
and  grottoes,  but  to  cfaamben  built  nnder-gromid. 
(CdBtd  r*  lErrps  HpiKomSf  Eurip.  Pkom.  232; 
Hrpov,  Strab.  iz.  p.  419;  rb  rov  icKnOimos  livdv' 
irot  ffnikeuffy,  Athen.  zv.  ^  701,  c ;  *^  speeua,**  Li^ 
L  56 ;  "  Castalium  antrum,"  Ov.  Met  iii.  14 ;  "  ca- 
vema,"  .Lucan,  v.  135,  162.)  It  is  described  as 
situated  In  the  inmost  part  of  the  tonple,  and  is 
frequently  called  twxit*  (Pans.  z.  24.  ^  5;  fwx^i, 
Aesch.  Eum,  39.)  No  account  of  it  is  given  by 
Pansanias,  who  simply  says  that  "  few  are  admitted 
into  the  inmost  part  of  the  temple,  and  that  in  it 
there  is  a  second  statue  of  Apollo,  made  of  gold.'' 
(Paus.  /.  c.)  Ulriehs  conjectures  that  the  entrance 
into  the  Adytum  may  have  been  either  on  the  western 
side  of  theCeAla,opporito  the  great  door  of  the  temple; 
or  on  the  northern  side,  where  an  ezcavataon  might 
be  made  in  the  rock  in  tiie  direction  of  the  fonntain 
Cassotis,  which  flowed  into  tiie  Adytum. 

Stephanus  B.  says  (s.  v.  AtK^)  that  the  Ady- 
tum was  built  of  five  stones,  by  the  celebrated  Trx>- 
phonlus  and  Agamedes,  who  appear  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  as  the  original  architects  of  the 
temple.  And  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
Adytum  and  the  polygonal  substmctaon  of  the  temple 
escaped  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  building  in  Uie 
58th  Olympiad. 

In  the  inmost  part  of  the  Adytum  stood  a  tripod 
over  a  deep  chasm  in  the  earth,  whence  proceeded 
an  intoxicating  vapour,  which  was  supposed  to  in- 
spire the  priestess  with  the  gift  of  prx)pnecy.  (Strah. 
L  c.)  This  opening  is  described  by  various  names 
in  the  ancient  writers.  (xd<r/ia,  IMod.  zvL  26;  *y^ 
<rrtf/ia,  Stobaeus,  £d.  i.  42;  TlvSiicip  vri/uop, 
Lucian,  Ner,  10,  Dion  Cass.  hail.  14;  "hiatus,"* 
Lucan,  v.  82 ;  '*  terrae  foramen,"  zziv.  6.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  this  vapour  arose  from  a  fountain 
(cfo  Drf.  Or,  50,  de  P^  Ot,  17),  which  is  said 
by  Pansanias  to  have  been  the  fountain  Cassotis, 
that  disappeared  beneath  the  ground  in  the  Adytnfli 
(z.  24.  §  7).    Pansanias  also  tektes  tiiat  the  onde 
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was  disooTvred  in  eonseqnence  of  some  shepbcrds, 
who  had  driven  their  flocks  to  the  spot,  becoming 
inspired  bj  the  Tspoor  and  uttering  prophecies  (x. 
6.  §  7).  The  Pythia  sat  npon  the  tripod  when  she 
gave  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  and  the  object  of  it  was 
to  prevent  ber  &lling  into  the  chasm.  (Diod.  xvi. 
S6.)  Between  the  three  legs  of  the  tripod  hung  a 
oircular  vessel,  called  Ae9qf  and  cortina,  in  which 
were  preserved  the  bones  and  teeth  of  the  Pythian 
serpent  (DianTs.  Per.  441,  and  Eostatb.  ad  loc. ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  ill  360,  vL  317.)  For  a 
farther  description  of  this  tripod,  see  Diet  ofAnL 
art,  TV^Mt.  No  vapour  is  now  found  issuing  from 
any  part  of  the  Delphian  rocks. 

Upon  leaving  tiie  temple,  we  again  follow  Pan- 
sanias  in  his  account  of  the  remaining  objects,  which 
lay  north  of  the  temple  within  the  peribolus.  Pau- 
sanias,  upon  going  out  of  the  temple,  turned  to  the 
left,  where  he  nodoed  a  peribolus  enclosing  the  tomb 
of  Neoptolemns,  the  son  of  AchiDes,  to  whom  the 
Delphians  oflfored  sacrifices  every  year.  (Paus.  z. 
84.  §  6;  Strab.  'a.  p.  421.)  He  was  said  to  have 
been  nraidered  in  the  temi^e,  near  the  sacred  hearth; 
but  the  manner  of  his  death  was  differently  related. 
Above  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  a  little  to  the 
east,  Ulrichs  noticed  the  remains  of  an  ancient  wall, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  peribolus  of 
the  tomb  of  Neoptolemus. 

StiU  higher  up  above  the  tomb,  was  the  stone 
which  Cronus  was  said  to  have  swallowed  instead  of 
bis  son  Zeus,  and  sfterwards  to  have  vomited  up. 
(Pans.  /.  c.)  Upon  leaving  the  stone,  and  returning 
as  it  were  to  the  temple,  Pausanias  came  to  the 
feuntain  Cassotis  (Koirirtfrls),  the  access  to  which 
was  through  a  small  wall  built  near  it  (z.  24.  §  7). 
Ulrichs  identffies  Cassotis  with  the  fountain  near 
the  church  of  St  Nioolaus,  before  which  are  some 
x«mains  of  an  ancient  polygonal  wall.  Pausanias 
ftirther  says,  as  we  have  airauly  seen,  that  the  Cas- 
sotis flowed  into  the  Adytum.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  fountain  of  St.  Nicdaus  lies  immediately 
above  the  ruins  of  the  temide;  and  lower  down  the 
hill  we  now  find  some  water  springing  out  of  the 
ground  at  the  present  Eellmicdt  which  water  is 
probably  the  same  that  once  flowed  into  the  Adytum, 
but  has  now  made  an  ezit  for  itself  below,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  buried  by  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 
All  previous  travellers  lud  identified  the  Cassotis 
with  the  fountain  JTem^,  which  flows  between  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre  and  the  Stadium;  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  objections  that  might  be  urged,  it  is 
tmposribie  to  believe  that  the  peribolus  of  the  temple 
extended  so  fiur. 

The  name  Cassotis  oooois  only  in  Pausanias,  but 
the  fountain  itself  is  mentioned  in  other  ancient 
writers.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  as  a 
beautifully  flowing  fountain,  where  Apollo  slew  the 
serpent  (m  Apoll.  300);  and  Euripides  alludes  to 
it  as  watering  the  maed  grove  surrounding  this 
temple  (/on,  112).  This  sacred  grove,  which 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  con- 
sisted of  laurel-tnes  and  myrties,  but  one  laurel-tree 
in  particular  was  called  pr»>eminentiy  the  Pythian 
laurel,  and  branches  of  it  were  used  for  sacred  pur- 
poses within  the  temple. 

Above  the  Cassotis  was  the  Lbscrv  (Altrxiy)  of 
the  Delphians  (Pans.  z.  25.  §  1),  part  of  the  stone 
floor  of  which  was  discovered  by  Ulrichs  in  the  out- 
buildings of  a  house  above  the  ftnntain  of  St  Nico- 
laus.  Lesehae  were  pnbKc  buildings,  in  which 
persona  might  meet  together  and  eonverse,  •  since 
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private  hotasei  were  generally  too  small  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  DelpUan  Lesche  was  adorned  with 
two  large  paint'mgB  by  Polygnotus,  dedicatoij  of- 
forings  of  the  Cnidians;  the  painting  on  the  right 
band  represented  the  capture  of  Troy  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  Greeks,  and  that  on  the  left  the 
descent  of  Ulysees  into  Hades.  A  long  description 
of  these  pictures  is  given  by  Pausanias  (z.  25—^1 1 
oomp.  Plut  de  Be/,  Or,  6,  47 ;  Plin.  zzzv.  9.  s.  35). 
The  figure  of  Cassandra  was  particularly  adnured. 
(Ludan,  Imag.  7.) 

The  site  of  the  theatre  is  marked  by  a  hi^  wall, 
a  little  to  the  west  of  the  Cassotis.  This  wall,  which 
is  covered  by  several  inscriptions,  was  the  sonthem 
wail  of  the  theatre,  which,  as  usual  with  Grecian 
theatres,  was  built  in  a  semicircular  form  upon  the 
slope  of  the  bill.  The  inner  part  of  the  theatre  is 
almost  entirely  covered,  and  only  a  small  portion  of 
tiie  upper  seats  is  visible.  It  appears  from  an  in- 
scription that  the  theatre  lay  within  the  Pythian 
sanctuary  (Bodih,  Inter,  No.  1710),  and  according 
to  Pausanias  it  adjoiued  the  wall  of  the  endoeure 
(z.  32.  §  1).  Accordingly,  the  ruins  of  the  theatre 
determine  the  eztent  of  the  enclosure  to  the  north- 
west In  the  theatre  the  musical  contests  oi  the 
Pythian  games  were  carried  on,  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  times.    (Plut  de  Def,  Or.  8.) 

Ascending  from  the  Peribolus  {ivftraiSdi^i  8i  iic 
rov  wepitfdAou,  Pans.  z.  32.  §  1),  Pausanias  came 
to  a  statue  of  Dionysus,  and  then  to  the  Stadium, 
situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city.  It  was 
built  of  Parnassian  stone,  but  was  adorned  with 
Pentelio  marble  by  Herodes  Atticus.  (Paus.  L  c. ; 
Philostr.  Vit,  Sophist,  ii.  p.  550.)  There  are  still 
considerable  remuns  of  the  Stadium,  now  called 
Ldkkoma^  and  its  whole  length  may  be  distinctly 
traced.  Ifany  of  the  seats  remain,  composed  of  the 
native  rock;  but  the  Pentelic  marble  with  which  it 
was  decorated  \fj  Herodes  Atticus  is  no  longer  founds 
It  has  been  already  roesitioned  that  the  Stwlium  was 
originally  in  the  maritime  plain,  where  it  continued 
to  be  in  the  time  of  IMndar  {Pgth.  zL  20,  73);  and 
we  do  not  know  when  it  was  removed  to  tiie  city. 

It  has  beoi  shown  above  that  the  large  fountain 
Kemd  near  the  Stadium  was  not  the  Castalia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  name  of 
Kemd  was  Delphusa  (AtX^voxi),  which  we 
learn  from  Stepbanus  B.  was  the  fountain  of  the 
place  (s.  V,  Ac\^().  The  Castalia,  from  its  po- 
sition, oonld  supply  only  the  lower  and  eastern  part 
of  the  city;  and  that  the  Pylaea,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  city,  was  well  provided  with  water  is  ezpressly 
stated  by  Plutarch  {d^  Pgth,  Or.  29).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Kfpra,  the  modem  name  of  the 
foimtun,  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Kpfyni, 

Pylaea  (IlvXala)  was  a  suburb  of  Delphi,  on  the 
road  to  Crissa.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  in  this  place,  the 
council,  as  is  well  known,  being  caUed  Pylaea.  In 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  Pylaea  vras  provided  with 
"  temples,  synedria,  and  fountiuns."  The  synedria 
appear  to  have  been  built  in  later  times  for  the  use 
d  the  Amphictyons;  and  the  two  ancient  walls  sup- 
porting the  art^cial  platform,  upon  which  the  chapel 
of  St  Ellas  stands,  are  jnobably  the  remains  of  such 
a  building.  (Plut  de  Fifth,  Or.  29;  Dion  Chry- 
sost  Or.  Izzvii.  p.  414.)  A  littie  above  the  chapel 
of  St  Elias,  in  the  direction  of  the  Stadium,  there 
are  some  ancient  sepulchres  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

It  was  upon  approaching  the  suburb  of  Pylaea  that 
Ermenes  was  attacked  by  the  conspirators,  for  the 
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baildings  tnentioDed  by  Livj  are  evidentlj  thoee  of 
Pylaet  ("  escendentibus  ad  templom  a  Cirrha,  prios- 
qtnm  penreniretor  ad  fineqnentia  aedificiia  loca," 
Lir.  xln.  15). 

Above  Delphi  was  the  celebnted  caye  called  Co- 
BTCIUM  (t^  KotpdKioy  tunpov)^  distant,  according 
to  Leake,  about  7  miles  from  the  city,  to  the  north- 
eastward, and  about  the  same  distance  to  the 
north-west  of  Ar&khovou  The  nsual  waj  from 
Koitri  to  the  heights  of  Parnassus  leads  past  the 
Stadium,  and  then  turns  more  to  the  west  than  the 
ancient  path,  which  ascended  the  mountain  im- 
mediately above  the  city.  The  ancient  way  was 
an  astonishing  work.  It  was  a  zigzag  path,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  a  thousand  steps  cut  out  of 
the  hard  rock,  and  forming  an  uninterrupted  flight 
of  steps  to  the  highlands  above.  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  it,  but  it  is  now  seldom 
used,  as  the  modem  path  is  easier.  It  takes  about 
two  hours  to  reach  the  highlands  of  Parnassus, 
which  are  divided  by  hills  and  mountain-summits 
into  a  number  of  larger  and  smaller  valleys  and 
ravines,  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  fir, 
and  purtly  cultivated  as  arable  and  pasture  land. 
This  district  extends  about  16  miles  in  a  west- 
erly direction  from  the  foot  of  the  highest  sum- 
mit. It  formed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  ter> 
ritoiy  of  DelphL  Leake  describes  it  as  '*  a  country 
of  pasture,  interBpersed  with  firs,  and  peopled  with 
shepherds  and  their  flocks,"  and  remarks  that  he 
^'occasionally  passed  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  all  yet  green,  though  it  was  the  27th  of  July, 
and  the  harvest  in  the  plains  of  Boeotia  had  been 
completed  a  month  before." 

Tne  Cotycian  cave  is  situated  in  the  mountain 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Leake:  —  "We  ascended  more  than 
half-way  to  its  summit,  when  a  small  triangular 
entrance  presented  itself,  conducting  into  the  great 
chamber  of  the  cavern,  which  is  upwards  of  SOO 
foet  in  length,  and  about  40  high  in  the  middle. 
Drops  of  water  from  the  roof  had  formed  large  cal- 
careous crystallizations  rising  at  the  bottom,  and 
others  were  suspended  from  every  part  of  the  roof 
and  sides.  The  inner  part  of  this  great  hall  is 
rugged  and  irregular;  but  after  climbing  over  some 
rocks,  we  arrived  at  another  small  opening  leading 
into  a  second  chamber,  the  length  of  wbi<£  is  near 
100  feet,  and  has  a  direction  nearly  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  outer  cavern.  In  this  inner  apartment 
there  is  again  a  narrow  opening,  but  inaccessible 
without  a  ladder;  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  it  is 
a  small  natural  opening."  Pausanias  says  (z.  32. 
§  2)  that  there  were  60  stadia  from  DelpJii  to  a 
brazen  statue,  from  whence  it  was  easier  to  ascend 
to  the  cavern  on  foot  than  on  a  horse  and  mule; 
and,  accordingly,  Leake  supposes  the  statue  to  have 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  since  the  distance 
from  thence  to  Delphi  is  nearly  that  mentioned 
by  Pausanias.  The  latter  writer  remarks  that  this 
cave  is  larger  than  any  of  the  other  celebrated  ca- 
verns which  he  had  seen,  and  that  a  person  can 
proceed  a  very  long  way  through  it  even  without 
a  torch.  He  adds  that  it  was  sacred  to  Pan  and 
the  Nymphs,  which  is  also  attested  by  other  ancient 
writers,  and  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  found  in 
the  cave.  (Strab.  is.  p.  417;  Aexh.  Eum.  22; 
Bockh,  Inter,  No.  1728;  Raikes,  in  Walpole's  CoU 
lecHon^  vol.  L  p.  314.)  Pan  and  the  Nymphs  were 
regarded  as  uie  companions  of  Dionysus,  whose 
orgies  were  celebrated  ajpoa  these  heights.    [See 
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above,  p.  764,b.]  When  the  Persians  were  mardi- 
ing  upon  DelpU,  the  inhabitants  took  xefnge  in 
thu  cave  (Herod.  viiL  36),  and  it  has  been  used 
for  the  same^urpose  by  the  inhabitants  of  ArdlJkova 
in  recent  times. 

According  to  Ulrichs,  the  Coryciazt  cave  is  now 
called  SoporravAi  by  the  peasants,  from  its  being 
supposed  to  contain  40  chambezs  (from  aapdurrUf 
r€eaupdKWTa  aikat), 

Pausanias  says,  that  **  finnn  the  Coiycian  cave  \ 
it  IS  dSScmt  even  for  a  well-girt  man  to  reach  the 
summits  of  Parnassus;  that  they  were  above  th» 
clouds;  and  that  upon  them  the  Thyiades  peifwm 
their  firantic  rites  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and  ApoUo* 
(x.  32.  §  7).  The-  way  from  the  Corydan  cave 
to  the  highest  summit  of  Parnassus  turns  to  the 
north-east.  The  summit  which  Uie  traveller  at 
last  reaches,  but  which  is  only  the  second  in  hei^t, 
is  called  Gerontobracho$  (6  Vtponrrifipaxos).  On 
its  northern  and  eastern  sides  lay  great  masses  of 
snow,  which  never  melt  Opposite  to  it,  towards 
the  east,  there  rises  in  a  conical  form  the  highest 
summit  of  Parnassus,  upwards  of  8000  foet  in 
height,  called  Lyhiri  by  the  peasants,  who  consider 
it  tile  highest  point  (^  the  world,  fitun  which  the 
Polls  (i.  e.  Constantinople)  may  be  seen. 

Parnassus,  with  its  many  summits  and  highlands, 
is  called  by  the  inhabitants  IMkwi^  (AiMaupa), 
a  word  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  AvKflipcia,  the  ancient  name  of  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  Parnassus.  But  Ulrichs  considen  lAdhara 
an  Albanian  word,  observing  that  andent  Greek 
woids,  the  roots  of  which  have  retained  their  n^an- 
ing,  are  never  changed  so  much  in  the  modem 
Greek  language,  and  that  Auic^/»,  the  name  of  the 
highest  sunmiit,  is  the  representative  of  the  okl 
word  Avivi^cioy,  since  modem  Greek  worda  ending 
in  t  are  shortened  forms  of  the  tenninatl<m  — un^ 
or  — C(or.  Stephanus  B.  («.  v.  Aujciwpcia)  men- 
tions a  Lycoreium,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Lyoorian  Zeus,  whose  altar  was  on 
the  highest  summit  of  Parnassus,  where  Deucalion 
is  said  to  have  landed  after  the  Deluge.  (Ludan, 
Tim,  3;  SchoL  ad  Find,  01  ix.  70;  ApoUod.  L  7. 
§2.) 

IV.  MODBBK  AUTHOBITIES. 

The  antiquities  of  Athens  for  a  long  time  oi- 
grossed  the  attention  of  travellers;  and  so  littie  was 
known  of  Delphi,  that  when  Spon  visited  Greece  ia 
1676  he  first  looked  for  the  ruins  of  the  dty  at 
SdlotMy  the  andent  Amphissa.  He  afterwards  dis- 
covered the  site  of  Delphi,  but  erroneously  supposed, 
the  temjde  to  have  stood  upon  the  same  site  as  the 
church  of  St.  Ellas;  he  rightiy  identified  the  Cas«- 
tallan  fountain  and  the  position  of  the  gymnasium.. 
A  more  accurate  account  of  the  ruins  of  Delphi 
was  given  by  Chandler  (a.  d.  1765),  who  deter* 
mined  more  correctiy  the  site  of  the  temple,  and. 
published  several  inscriptions  which  he  found  there. 
Clark,  Dodwell,  and  Gell  did  not  add  much  new 
information;  but  Leake  has  given  us  an  acooont 
of  the  place,  distingnished  by  his  usual  sagacity 
and  learning,  which  is  far  superior  to  any  previous 
descripti(XL  (^Northern  (rnsece,  vol.  ii.  p.  551.) 
Still  even  his  accurate  account  has  been  superseded 
by  the  fuller  description  of  Ulrichs,  who  passed 
several  weeks  at  Delphi  in  1838,  and  published  the 
results  of  his  investigations  under  the  title  of 
Reitm  und  Fortckmgm  sa  GrieckeMUmd,  Bremen, 
1840.    To  this  valuable  work  we  are  indebted  for 
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a  coDsideiihle  part  of  the  preceding  article.  The 
modem  works  relating  to  the  temple  of  Delphi  are 
enamerated  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  art  OraadunK 
The  inscriptions  discoyered  hy  E.  0.  MUUer  at 
Delphi  are  published  and  illnstrated  bj  Curtins, 
Anicdota  Dtlphka^  Berol.  1843. 
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COIN  OF  DELPHI. 

DELPHI'NIUM.     [Chios,  p.  610,  b.] 

D£LPHrNIUM  (AcA^drtoi'),  the  port-town  of 
Oropos.     [Oropus.] 

DELTA.  The  appellation  of  Delta,  or  the  trian- 
gular land,  was  gtyen  to  Tarious  regions  by  the 
Greeks,  and  implies  a  space  of  land  boonded  bj  two 
or  more  diveiging  branches  (tf  a  river,  and  resembling, 
in  the  general  form  of  its  area,  the  fourth  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet  These  were  the  Deltas  of  the 
Indus,  the  Ister,  the  Rhone,  the  Padus  or  Eridanns: 
but  the  name  was  origipally  and  specially  conferred 
upon  that  triangular  region  which  lies  between  the 
Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  Among  the  Gxveks  this  tract  of  alluvial 
soil  bore  various  designations,  (t^  LiKra  •  the 
Lower  Country,  ^  xirta  x*h^  ^^1'  >^*  5.  §  55; 
rpiy^tws  x^"  Ne(A»T»,  Aesch.  Prom,  814;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  791;  Herod.  11.  6,  seq.;  Diod.  L  34,  seq.; 
Plin.  V.  9.  s.  9.)    [Aeqyptds.]        [W.  R  D.] 

DELUS.     [Dblob.] 

DEMETAE.     [Dimbtax.] 

DEME'TRIAS  (Aij/iirrpulf),  a  town  of  Assyria, 
stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Arbela  (xvi.  p.  738;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.).  Isidore  of 
ChanuL  mentions  another  place  of  this  name  in 
Anchofiia.  [V.] 

DEMETBIAS  {^iimrp^i  E*^  Aijfwrrpicrfi), 
a  city  of  Magnesia  in  Thesnly,  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  was  founded  about  b.  c.  290 
by  Demetrius  Policrcetes,  who  removed  thither  the 
inhabitants  of  Kelia,  Pagasae,  Ormenium,  Rhizus, 
Sepias,  Olizon,  Boebe  and  lolcos,  all  of  which  were 
afterwards  included  in  the  territory  of  Demetrias. 
(Strab.  iz.  p.  436.)  It  soon  became  an  important 
place,  and  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Macedimian 
kings.  It  was  fitvourably  situated  for  commanding 
the  interior  of  Thessaly,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
seas;  and  such  was  the  importance  of  its  positioa 
that  it  was  called  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  one 
of  the  three  fetters  of  Greece,  the  other  two  being 
Chalcis  and  Corinth.  (Pol.  zvii.  11 ;  Liv.  zzxiL  37.) 
Leake  renuurks  that  it  may  have  been  recommended 
to  the  kings  of  Macedonia  as  a  residence  "  not  more 
for  its  convenience  as  a  military  and  naval  station 
in  the  centre  <^  Greece,  than  for  many  natural  ad- 
vantages, in  some  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
very  preamble  to  Pella.  The  surrounding  seas  and 
fertile  districts  of  Thessaly  supplied  an  abundance  of 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life:  in  summer  the 
position  is  cool  and  salubrious,  in  winter  mild,  even 
when  the  interior  of  Thessaly  is  involved  in  snow  or 
fog.  The  cape  on  which  the  town  stood  commands 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  gulf,  which  appears  like  an 
extensive  lake  surrounded  by  rich  and  varied  scenery; 
tlie  neighbouring  woods  supply  an  abnndanee  of 
delightfol  retreats,  embellished  by  prospects  of  the 
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Aegaean  sea  and  its  isUnds,  while  Mount  Pelion 
might  at  once  have  afforded  a  park,  an  icehouse, 
and  a  preserve  of  game  for  the  chase." 

After  the  battie  of  Cynoeoeplialae,  b.  o.  196,  De- 
metrias ?ras  taken  away  from  Philip,  and  garrisoned 
by  the  Romans.  (Pol.  xvuL  28;  Liv.  ^Txiii  31.) 
In  B.C.  192,  it  was  surprised  by  the  Aetolians;  and 
the  news  of  its  defection  from  the  Romans  determined 
Antiochns  to  defer  no  longer  his  departure  to  Greece. 
(Liv.  XXXV.  34, 43.)  After  the  return  of  Antiochus 
to  Asia  in  b.c.  191,  Demetrias  surrendered  to  Philip, 
who  was  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  retain  poasession 
of  the  place.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  33.)  It  continued  in  the 
hands  of  Philip  and  his  successor  till  the  over- 
throw of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  at  the  battle  of 
Pydiia,  B.C.  169.  (Liv.  xliv.  13.)  Demetrias  is 
mentioned  by  Hierodes  in  the  sixth  century  (p^  642, 
ed.  Wesseling). 

The  ancient  town  is  described  by  Leake  as  occu- 
pying "  the  southern  or  maritime  face  of  a  height, 
now  called  Goritzoy  which  projects  from  the  coast 
of  Magnesia,  between  2  and  3  miles  to  the  southward 
of  the  middle  of  Volo.  Though  litUe  more  than 
foundations  remains,  the  inclosnre  of  the  city,  which 
was  less  than  2  miles  in  circumference,  is  traceable 
in  ahnost  every  part  On  three  sides  the  walls  fol- 
lowed the  crest  of  a  declivity  which  fiidls  steeply  to 
the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  towards  the  sea.  To 
the  north  the  summit  of  the  hill,  together  with  an 
oblong  space  below  it,  formed  a  simdl  citadel,  of 
which  the  foundations  still  subsist  A  level  space 
in  the  middle  elevation  of  the  height  was  oonvenientiy 
placed  for  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The  acropolis 
contained  a  large  dstem  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is 
now  paitiy  filled  with  earth  ....  Many  of 
the  ancient  streets  of  the  town  are  traceable  in  the 
level  which  lies  midway  to  the  sea,  and  even  the 
foundations  of  private  houses;  the  space  between  one 
street  and  the  next  parallel  to  it,  is  littie  more  than 
15  feet  About  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  hollow, 
now  called  the  lagdmi  or  mine,  where  a  long  rectan- 
gular excavation  in  the  rock,  2  feet  vride,  7  deep, 
and  covered  with  fiat  stones,  shows  by  marks  of  the 
action  of  water  in  the  interior  of  the  channel  that  it 
was  part  of  an  aqueduct,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  some  source  in  the  height  upon  which 
stood  the  citadel,  into  the  middle  of  the  cit^"  (Lcoke, 
Northem  GreecSf  voL  iv,  p.  375,  seq.)*'f>^A  i.J/Uf*' ./ 
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DEMONKFSI  or  DEMOKE'SI  (AWvnytroi: 
Eth.  Atifjunfpiiatosy  Hesychitts  {s.  v.  Arifutyyiiirios 
X<iiAiro5)  says  that  there  are  two  islands  near  By- 
zantium, which  are  called  by  the  common  name 
Demonnesi,  but  have  severally  the  names  Cfaalcitis 
and  Pityusa.  These  belong  to  the  Princess  Isles. 
[Chaijcttis.]  Stephanus  («.  v.  AtiiA^ifiiaos)  de- 
scribes Denumesus  as  an  island  near  Chakedon, 
where  cyanum  and  chrysoeoUa  were  found.  In 
another  place  (s,  v.  XoAierrit),  where  Stephanus  is 
citing  Artemidorus,  the  islands  Pityodes,  Chalcitis, 
and  Prote  are  mentioned.  It  10  sometimes  assumed 
that  the  Demonesus  of  Stephanus  is  the  same  as  his 
Chalcitis;  but  he  does  not  say  so,  nor  does  his  de»> 
Bcription  of  the  two  agree.    Pliny  (v.  32)  places 
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DemoDesns  opposite  to  Nioomedia;  and  he  also  men- 
tions Chaldtie  and  Pityodes.  Pitjodes  aeems  to 
be  the  modern  island  of  iVtinib^,  east  of  ChalcitiB. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
authorities.  The  simplest  explanatioa  is  to  follow 
Hesjchios,  who  sajs  that  Chaldtis  and  Pityodes 
were  the  Demoneri.  Prate  retuns  its  name.  There 
are  at  least  eight  islands  in  the  graap  of  the  Prince's 
Isles,  besides  some  rocks.  [6.  L.] 

DENDBO'BOSA  (Ary^p^tfoo-o,  Arrian,  Ind.  c. 
27),  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  in  the  district 
of  the  Icthjophagi,  yisited  by  Nearchos's  fleet.  Dr. 
Vincent  thinks  that  it  is  the  Acpdnf  B(\Aa  of 
Ptolemy  (vl  8.  §  9),  and  the  Derenobilla  (Acpci^. 
tfiAAa)  of  Marcian  (p.  23),  and  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
represented  by  the  modem  JDiarain.  (  Voy,  qfNearch, 
Yol.  i.  p.  252.)  [v.] 

DENTUELETAE  (Aci^Anriu,  SUab.  vu.  ^ 
318  ;  Aay0aA^ai,  Steph.  B.;  Denseletae,  Gic.  m 
Pit,  34;  Plin.  ir.  II),  a  Thracian  people  who  ooca- 
pied  a  district  called,  after  them,  Dentheletica  ( Aw- 
BflKirrucfi^  PtoL  iiL  II.  §  8),  which  seems  to  have 
bordered  on  that  occupied  by  the  Maedi  towards  the 
SE.,  near  the  sonroes  of  the  Strymon.  Philip,  son 
of  Demetrius,  in  his  fruitless  expedition  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Haemus  after  rejoining  his  camp  in 
Maedica,  made  an  incursion  into  the  country  of  the 
Dentheletae,  for  the  sake  of  provisiaD.  (LiT.  zl.  22.) 
(Gomp.  Polyb.  zzit.  6  ;  Dion  Cass.  IL  23  ;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  toI.  iii.  p.  474.)        [E.B.  J.] 

DENTHELU'TIS.     [Mbssbmia.] 

DEOBBI'GA  (AedfpiTo).  1.  {Brmnot  or  Ni- 
randa  de  Ehro\  a  town  of  the  Antrigones  in  His- 
pania  Tarraoonensis,  on  the  high  road  from  Astnrica 
to  Caesaraugusta.  (/^  AnL  p.  454;  Ptol.  iL  6. 
§53.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  only 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  its  site  is  unknown.  (PtoL 
ii.  6.  §  9.)  [P.  S.] 

DEOBBIGULA  (Aco^pryo^Aa :  Burgoe  t),  a 
town  of  the  MuRBoai  or  Turmodogi  in  Hispanla 
Tarraoonensis,  on  the  high  road  from  Asturica  to 
Caesaraugusta,  1 5  M.  P.  from  Segisamo,  and  2 1 M.  P. 
from  Tritium.  {Itin,  Ani.  pp.  449,  454;  PtoL  ii. 
6.  §  52.)  Its  exact  position  is  disputed.  Cortes 
places  it  at  Urbiel,  Lapie  at  Tardajoe^  and  Men- 
telle  at  Burgos,  (^Cfeog,  Comp.  Etp.  Mod.  p. 
336.)  [P.  S.] 

DEOTIUM.      [FORTUNATAK.] 

DERAE  (A^pai),  a  place  in  Messenia,  where  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Messenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians in  the  second  Messenian  War.  (Pans.  ir. 
15.  §  4.) 

DERANEBILLA.     [Demdrobosa.] 

DERANGAE.     [Dranoab.] 

DERBE  (A4p€n:  Eth,  At^imis),  a  fortified 
place  in  Isauria,  and  a  port,  according  to  Stephanos 
(«.  v.);  but  the  port  (Ai^A^r)  is  manifMUy  a  mistake, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  French  translators  of 
Strabo  to  write  Kifuni  for  it  Stephanos  also  speaks 
of  the  form  Derbeia  as  probably  ui  use;  and  of  the 
fonn  Derme,  according  to  Capito;  and  some,  he  says, 
called  it  Delbia  (AcA^efa),  which  in  the  language  of 
the  Lycaonians  means  ''juniper."  The  hst  remark 
rather  contradicts  the  first  part  of  the  description, 
which  places  Derbe  in  Isauria;  and  we  know  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xiv.  6—21)  that  Derbe 
was  in  Lycaonia.  St  Paul  went  from  loonium  to 
Lystra,  and  from  Lystra  to  Derbe.  Both  Lystra  and 
I)erbe  were  in  Lycaonia, 
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Isauria,  and  almost  in  Ciqipadocia.  It  was  the  itsi- 
dence  of  Antipater,  a  great  robber.  He  was  defieated 
and  killed  by  Amyntaa,  who  sdzed  Deibe  and  the 
rest  of  Antipater's  possessions.  Cicero,  in  a  letter 
to  Q.  Philippus,  proconsul  (b.  c.  54),  speaks  of  the 
hospitable  relations  between  himself  wd  Amyntas, 
and  he  adds  that  they  were  exceedingly  intiinate. 
Philippus,  who  was  at  this  time  proconsul  of  Asia, 
was  displeased  with  Antipater  for  some  reason.  He 
had  the  sons  of  Antipator  in  his  power,  and  Cicen> 
writes  to  him  on  their  behalf.  It  does  not  appear 
when  Cicero  made  this  respectable  acquaintance.  It 
could  not  be  when  he  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia  (b.  c. 
51),  if  the  letter  to  Philippus  is  assigned  to  the  tree 
time;  but  the  date  of  the  letter  seems  doabtful,  and 
one  does  not  see  at  what  time  Cicero  could  haTe 
became  acquainted  with  Antipater,  except  during  his 
Cilician  proconsukhip. 

The  position  of  IXerbe  is  not  certain.  Strabo  (p 
534),  when  he  says  that  the  eleventh  praefecton  of 
Cappadocia  [Cafpaoocia,  p.  507,  b.]  was  extended 
as  &r  as  Deibe,  may  intend  to  include  Derbe  in  it, 
though  he  says  elsewhere,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
Derbe  is  in  Lycaonia.  After  Strabo*8  time,  Deriw 
formed,  with  Laranda  and  the  adjacent  paits  of 
Taurus,  a  district  called  Antiochana,  which  was  be- 
tween Lycaonia  and  Tyanitis.  (PtoL  v.  6.)  Leake 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  101)  concludes  that  "  Derbe  stood 
in  the  great  Lycaonian  plam,  not  far  from  the  Ci- 
lician Taurus,  on  the  Cappadocian  side  of  Laianda; 
a  situation  precisely  agreeing  with  that  of  the  rains 
called  the  1001  churches  of  Mount  Kara^dagh." 
It  was  certainly  further  than  Lystra  from  IcoDiam, 
as  St  Paul's  travels  show.  Hamilton  {ResearcheSy 
&c.  voL  iL  p.  313)  thinks  that  Derbe  may  have  been 
at  a  place  now  called  Divle,  a  name  which  resembles 
the  form  Delbia.  JHvU  is  some  distance  south  of 
the  lake  of  Ak  Gkieul^  but  near  enough  to  be  de- 
scribed with  reference  to  the  lake;  which  makes  it 
ahnost  certain  that  the  passage  of  Stephanos  maybe 
safely  corrected.  The  position  of  Lystxa  also,  if  it 
is  righUy  fixed  at  Bir  Bin  KiUsseh,  where  there 
are  ruins,  corresponds  with  that  of  Iconium  (Komk) 
and  DivU.  [G.  L.] 

DERBICCAE  or  DE'BBICES  (Acp^lfcmu,  PtoL 
vi.  10.  §  2;  Aelian,  V,  H.  iv.  1;  Steph.  B.  s.v.; 
A^p^iKCT,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  508,  514,  520;  Diod.  iL  9; 
Acp^^Kwi,  Dionys.  Per.  734,  738;  Derbioes,  Mela, 
iiL  5.  §  4),  a  tribe,  apparently  of  Scythian  origfai, 
setUed  in  Margiana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxns, 
between  it,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  Hyrcania.  They 
seem  to  have  borne  various  names,  slightly  changed 
from  one  to  the  other, — as  Ctesias*on  the  authori^ 
of  Stephanos,  appears  to  have  added  to  those  quoted 
above,  those  of  Derbii  and  Derbissi.  Strabo  (ile.) 
gives  a  curious  account  of  their  manners,  which  are 
clearly  those  of  Scythians.  "  Th^  worship,"  says 
he,  "  the  earth;  they  neither  sacrifice  nor  sUy  any 
female;  but  they  put  to  death  those  among  them  who 
have  exceeded  their  seventieth  year,  and  the  next  of 
kin  has  the  right  to  eat  his  flea^.  They  strangle 
and  then  bury  old  women.  If  any  one  dies  before 
his  seventieth  year,  he  is  not  eatoi,  but  buried." 
Aelian  mentions  the  same  anecdote^  and  implies 
that  the  persons  slain  are  first  ofl^ed  in  sacrifice 
and  then  eaten  in  solemn  feast  (  V.  H,  iv.  1 ).  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  517)  had  already  shown  that  the  manners  of 
the  people  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  were  ex- 
ceedingly barbarous.  [V.] 

DERIS  (A«p(r),  a  small  town  in  the  S.  of  Thraoe, 
onthebayofMelas.   (ScyL  p.  27.)         [L.  S.] 
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DERIS  or  DERRHIS  (A^pts,  Stnb.  zvii.  p.  799 ; 
A^jkf ,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  7 ;  A4f^v  or  A4ffa,  Stadiasm. 
p.  436),  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Marmarica  in 
N.  Africa,  between  the  harboon  of  LencaspiB  and 
Phoenicns,  named  fmn  a  black  rock  in  the  ^pe  of 
a  hide.  Pacho  takes  it  for  the  headland  now  called 
El  Hesf.    (Voyage  dam  la  Marmarique,  &c  p. 
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DERRHIS  (A/f)^is,  Ptol.  iii.  18.  §  12;  Strab.  Til. 
p.  330;  Steph.  B.  t.v,  Topdni;  MeUi,  ii.  3.  §  1 :  C. 
Dkripano)j  the  promontory  of  Sithonia  that  doses 
thegulfofTonmatoSE.  (JaiAr^  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  119.)  [E.B.J.] 

DEllRHIUM  (A^^^mtX  a  place  in  Laoonia  on 
Mt  Taygetns,  contaming  a  atetne  of  Artomis  Der- 
rhiatis  in  the  open  air,  and  near  it  a  fountain  called 
Anonns.  (Pans.  iii. 20.  §  7.)  The  stta  «f  the  place  is 
uncertain.  Stephanos  B.  calls  it  Dbra  («.  «l  A/^), 
and  gives  as  Ethnic  names  Atpaios  and  Atpedn^s. 

DEKTO'VA(A4f>0ay,  Strab.  v.  p.  217;  Atfnim^ 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  35:  TorUma),  an  important  city  of 
Ligoria,  situated  in  the  intoior  of  that  prorince,  at 
the  nortiiem  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  high 
road  leading  from  Genua  to  Placentia.  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  51  miles  from  the  Utter  city,  and  71 
from  Genua,  but  this  last  distance  is  greatly  over- 
stated, (/fm.  AtU.  pp.  288,  294.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  we  learn  frxym  Plinj  that  it  was  a 
Roman  colony.  VeQeius  mentions  it  among  those 
founded  under  the  republic,  though  its  date  was  un- 
certain; but  it  appears  to  have  been  reodonised 
under  Augustus,  train,  whence  we  find  it  bearing  in 
inscriptions  the  titie  of  '*  Julia  Dertona."  (Veil. 
Pat,  i.  15;  Plin.  iii.  5,  s.  7;  Orell.  Inecr.  74.) 
Decimus  Brutus  encamped  here  on  his  march  in 
pursuit  of  Antonius,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina 
(Gic.  ad  Fam,  zL  10),  and  it  was  one  of  the  places 
where  a  body  of  troops  was  usually  stationed  during 
the  later  ages  of  the  empire.  (Not  Dign.  ii.  p.  121.) 
Ptolemy  erroneously  places  Dertona  among  the  Tau- 
rini;  its  true  position  is  clearly  marked  by  Strabo 
and  the  Itineraries,  as  well  as  by  the  modem  town 
of  Tortona,  which  retains  the  ancient  name.  Many 
andent  tombs  were  extant  here  in  the  time  of  Clu- 
Terins,and  a  remarkable  sarcophagus  isstill  preserved 
in  the  cathedral.  (Gluver.  Ital,  p.  81 ;  Hillin,  Voy, 
en  Piemotti,  vol.  ii.  p.  281.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

DERTCXSA  (Atfnwoa  or  Acprwcrcra,  Stfab.  iii 
pp.  159,  160;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §  64;  Colonia  Julia  Au- 
gusta  Dertosa,  coins:  Eth.  Dertosani,  Plin.  iii  3.  s. 
4 :  Tortosa),  a  dty  of  the  Dercaones  in  Hispania 
Tarroconensis,  on*the  left  bank  of  the  Iberus  (Ebro), 
not  far  above  the  delta  of  the  river,  which  was  here 
crossed  by  the  high  road  from  Tarraco  to  Carthago 
Nova.  (/<ifi.  Ant.  p.  399;  Mela,  iL  6;  Suet.  Ga!b, 
10.)  Though  only  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of 
the  dties  civium  Romttnorumj  it  b  proved  to  have 
been  a  colony  by  the  assertion  of  Strabo  and  the  epi- 
graphs of  its  corns,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  early 
empire,  and  bear  the  heads  of  Julius  Caesar,  Au- 
gustus, and  Tiberius.  ^Florez,  Med.  de  Etp.  vol.  t 
p.  376;  Kionnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  44,  Suppl.  i.  p.  81 ; 
Sestini,  p.  138;  Eckhd,  vd.  i.  p.  47.)       [P.  S.] 

DEBUSUCI.    [Persib.] 

DERVEln'IO,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  fixBt 
Itinerary  as  being  seven  miles  from  York,  in  the 
direction  of  Delgovitia  {Mm'het  WeighUm),  Some 
place  it  on  the  Z>en0ent  [R.  G.  L.] 

DESSOBRI'GA,  a  town  of  the  Mubbooi,  or 
Turmodigi,  in  Hispania  TanaconensiB,  15  M.  P.  W. 
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of  Segiiiamo,  on  the  high  road  from  AstoHca  to 
Caesaraugusta.    (Jtm.  AnL  p.  449.)        [P.  S.] 

DESUDABA,  a  place  in  Maedica  of  Macedonia, 
75  M.  P.  from  Almana,  on  the  Azius,  where  the  mer- 
cenaries of  the  Gauls  who  had  been  summoned  by 
Perseus  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  B.C.  168, 
took  up  their  podtion.  (Liv.  xliv.  26.)  Leake 
{Northern  Greece,  vol  iii.  p.  472)  has  placed  it  at 
or  near  KumAnovo,  on  one  of  the  confluents  of  the 
Upper  Azius.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DESUVIATES,  a  people  of  Gallui  Narbonensis, 
known  only  from  a  few  words  of  Pliny  (iii.  4),  who 
says,  ^  regio  Anatiliorum,  et  intus  Desuviatium 
Cavammque."  The  Anatilii  are  supposed  to  have 
been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  probably  they 
occupied  part  at  least  of  the  isle  of  Camargue.  The 
position  of  the  Cavarcs,  north  of  the  Durance 
[Cavareb],  is  known;  and  there  renuuns  no  pUce 
for  the  Desnviates  ezcept  the  small  district  south  of 
the  Durance,  between  the  Durance  and  the  Rhone. 
If  this  is  so,  the  Desnviates  were  surrounded  on  the 
easft  and  south  by  the  Saljes.  [G.  L.] 

DBTTUMO.     [Decuma]. 

DETUKDA.    [Decuma]. 

DEUCALSDONICVS  OCEANUS  (AoimiraAe. 
Mriof  'ClKtaif&f^  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
ocean  on  the  north  «C  the  Britannic  Islands.  "  The 
table  "  of  the  British  Ides  "  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  that "  ocean  *'  which  is  called  Hyperborean  or 
Deucaledonian '^  (viii.  3.  {2)u  The  word  occurs 
again  in  Marcianus  Heracleota,  whose  tezt,  for  these 
parts  at  least,  is  but  an  abric|gipent  of  Ptolemy's. 
In  another  part  of  his  work,  this  htter  calls  it 
"  Deucaledonian  or  Sarmatic."  [Dicaledonajb; 
Picm.]  [B.  G.  L.] 

DEURIOPUS  (Acvp(oTo$,  Strab.  v.  pp^  326, 327 ; 
Aovpfovor,  Steph.  B.),  a  subdivison  of  Paecmia  in 
Maoedonta,  the  limits  of  which  amnot  be  ascertained, 
but  which,  with  Pdagonia  and  Lyncestis,  compre- 
hends the  country  watered  by  the  Erigon  and  its 
branches.  Bryanium,  and  Stymbara,  an  important 
place  on  the  frontier  of  r^al  Macedonia,  belonged 
to  Deuriopus.  (Liv.  zzziz.  54;  Leake,  NortMm 
Greece,  vd.  iii.  p.  306.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DEVA  (Ano6a,  Ptol.  iL  6.  §  8),  or  DEVAXES 
(Mela,  iii.  1),  a  small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  probably  identical  with  the 
Biream  now  called  Deva,  near  S,  Sebaetian.  (Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  800.)  [P.  S.] 

DEVA.  1.  Thenameofthe  river  Dee,  in  Cheshire. 
Just,  however,  as  Dbkventio,  though  really  the 
name  of  the  Derweni,  denotes  a  town  on  that  river 
rather  than  the  river  itself,  Deva  means  a  town  on 
the  Deva  rather  than  Deva  {Dee)  th«  river.  The 
exact  figure  of  speech  by  which  this  change  is 
brought  about  u  fUKertain.  Perhaps  the  fuller  form 
may  have  been  Ad  Devam  or  Ad  Derventionem.  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  eertain  than  that  the  name  in 
both  the  eases  before  us  (as  well  as  in  eertain  others) 
is  originally  and  primarily  the  name  of  the  river 
rather  than  the  atation.  Another  form  is  Deuna, 
given  by  Ptolemy  as  a  dty  of  the  Comabii,  Viro< 
oonium  and  the  station  of  the  Twentieth  Legion  (or 
the  Vict<sions)  bdng  the  other  two.  As  the  Cor* 
nabii  lay  between  the  Ordovlces  of  North  Walee  and 
the  Coritani  of  Leicester  and  Lineokuhire,  these 
correspond  more  or  less  with  the  present  counties  of 
Derby,  Stafford,  and  Cheshire,  in  the  second  Itine~ 
rary  we  find  the  station  Deva  Leug.  zz.  victriz,  in 
which  (as  far  at  least  as  the  name  of  the  station 
goes)  we  probably  have  the  bettor  reading.    The  com* 
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jiGatiaB  herebj  engcodend  ooiristo  in  the  disdne- 
tioD  soggested  by  Ptdemj  betweeu  DemiaaDd  Devn, 
it  being  assnined  that  the  latter  is  the  station  cf  the 
Twentieth  L^ion;  a  oom]dicatu»wluch,  though  not 
rexy  important,  still  leqaires  mmvdling.  PossiUj 
there  were  two  stations  on  the  Dee  (Ad  Detam). 
Poisiblj  there  was  a  change  of  station  between  the 
time  of  Ptolemj  and  the  author  of  the  Itineiaiy. 

The  Boman  remains  at  Chester  are  important, 
nnmeroas,  and  well  described.  (See  Ormerod's  Hie- 
tarff  of  Cheektre^  vol.  L  p.  295.)  The  Roman  streeU 
maj  be  traced  hj  the  existenoe  of  pavements  under 
the  present  existing  street,  some  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  soiL  The  walls,  too,  of  Chester  Mow 
their  old  Boman  outline,  and  probably  stand,  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  dicnit,  (m  Boman  foundations. 
A  postern  on  the  bank  of  the  Dte^  called  the  Ship- 
gate,  consisting  of  a  cixcular  arch,  is  supposed  to  be 
Boman.  Altars,  coins,  baths,  with  hjpocausts  and 
figores,  have  also  been  found.  The  earliest  inscrip- 
tion is  one  bearing  the  name  of  Commodns,  not  the 
emperor  ao  called,  but  **  CejcMuus  Commodus  qui  et 
Aelius  Verus  appellatus  est"  (Spartian,  HcuHan), 
who  was  adopted  by  Hadrian.  One  of  the  sta- 
tues, supposed  to  represent  either  Atys  or  ACthras, 
bears  a  Phxygian  bonnet  on  the  head,  a  short  vest 
00  the  body,  and  a  declining  torch  in  the  hand. 
Others  are  given  to  Minerva,  to  Aesculapius,  and  to 
other  more  truly  Boman  deities.  Sepulchral  vases, 
too,  have  been  found. 

2.  A  river  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
being  the  third  from  the  promontory  of  the  Novantae 
(  Wigton)j  in  a  southern  direction,  — the  Abravan- 
nus  and  Uie  Tena  aestuary  being  the  first  and  seoMid. 
The  Dee  in  Gattotoay.  [R.  6.  L.] 

DEVANA  (Atiovaya),  in  North  Britain,  men. 
tioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  19)  as  the  chief  town  of 
the  Tezali  (Ta^eali),  a  people  of  AberdeeneMre, 
situated  on  the  Aberdeenshire  Dee,  (See  Dbya= 
Chester.)  [R  0.  L.] 

DEVELTUS,  DEVELTON,  DIBALTUM,  DE- 
BE  LLION  (Affo^fArof),  a  town  in  the  east  of 
Thrace,  to  the  west  of  Apollonia  (Ptol.  iiL  11.  §  11 ; 
Hiercl.  p.  635 ;  Theophan.  p.  422 ;  Plin.  iv.  18 ;  Amm. 
Marc  xzzL  8,  who  caUs  it  Dd^eicum ;  Geogr.  Bav. 
iv.  6).  According  to  Zonaras  (iL  p.  155),  the  place 
afterwards  reoeiv^  the  name  Zagorat  which  it  still 
bears,  [L.  S.] 

DIA  (Afa),  a  small  island  which  lies  40  stadia 
(5<adMum.)  from  the  Heradeium  of  Cnossus  in 
Crete  (Strab.  x.  p.  484;  Plin.  iv.  20);  the  modem 
Standia.  (Map  of  Crete,  Mut,  Class,  Antiq.  vd.  ii. 
p.  308.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIA  (A2a:  Eth.  Aicvt),  '*  a  town  of  Bithynia  on 
thePontus."  (Stej^.  B. «.  v.  Amu)  Marcian(Pert>^ 
p.  70)  places  it  60  stadia  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hypios,  which  river  is  between  the  Sangarius  and 
Heradea.  The  name  in  Marcian,  Alas  w6\ts,  may 
be  a  mistake  for  Diospolis,  which  Ptolemy  has  (v.  1). 
It  seems  probable  that  the  Dia  of  Stephanus  and 
this  Diospolis  are  the  same.  There  are  some  very 
rare  coins  with  the  qngraph  Aios,  which  Sestini 
assigns  to  this  place.  [G.L.] 

DIA.     [BosPoRDB,  p.  422,  a.] 

DIABE'TAE  (Aia^cu:  Eth,  Aiofarcubi). 
Stephanus  B.  («.  9.)  speaks  of  the  Diabetae  as  islands 
about  Syme,  which  is  an  island  off  the  Carian  coast 
Pliny  also  names  the  Diabetae  (v.  31).  There  are 
two  or  three  small  islands  called  Siskle  off  the  south 
part  of  Syme;  and  there  are  also  other  small  islands 
near  it.  [G.  L.] 


DIANION. 

DIABLINTES.  Caesar  (A  G.  iii.  9)  mentions 
the  Diablintes  among  the  allies  cf  the  Veneti  and 
other  Armoric  states  whom  Caesar  attacked.  The 
Diablintes  are  mentioned  between  the  Morini  and 
Menapii,  from  which,  if  we  did  not  know  their  true 
position,  we  might  be  led  to  a  fabecoodnaon.  The 
true  form  of  the  name  in  Caesar  is  doubtfaL 
Schndder,  in  his  edition  ci  the  Gallic  War,  has 
adopted  the  form  Diablintres,  and  there  is  good 
MSS.  authority  for  iL  The  Diablintes  are  the 
Diablindi,  whom  Pliny  (iv.  18)  places  in  Gallia 
Lugdunoisis;  and  probably  the  Aulerd  I^nlitae  of 
Ptolemy  (ii.  8).  We  may  infer  thdr  position  in 
some  degree  from  Plinjr's  enumeratian,  ^  Cariosvdites 
[Cubiosoutab],  Diablindi,  Bhedflnes.**  The  capi- 
Ul  of  the  Diablintes,  according  to  Ptolemy,  vis 
Noeodunum,  probably  the  Nudinm  of  the  Table. 
The  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  which  belongs 
to  the  commoicement  of  tihe  fifth  century,  mentioos 
Civitas  Diablintnm  auMOg  the  dties  of  L^gdunensis 
Tertia.  A  document  of  the  seventh  century  speaks 
of '*oandlU  Diablintica"  as  situated  **  in  Pago  Ce- 
nomannico"  (Le  Ifions),  and  thus  we  obtain  tbe 
position  of  the  Diablintes,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
fret  of  the  name  Anieid  being  given  in  Ptolemy 
both  to  the  Diablintes  and  Cenomanni  [AuLssa; 
Cbnomanhi].  Another  document  <^  the  sevenih 
century  speaks  of  **  oppidum  Diablintes  juxta  ripam 
Araenae  fiuvidi;"  and  the  Arena  is  recognised  as 
the  AroUj  a  branch  of  the  Mayeime.  A  small  place 
called  Jvblems,  where  Boman  remains  have  been 
found,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Jfayewwe  to  the 
S.E.,  is  probably  the  site  of  the  "  Civitas  Diablin- 
tnm" and  Noeodunum  [Nobodukum].  The  terri- 
tory of  the  Diablintes  seems  to  have  been  small,  and 
it  may  have  been  induded  in  that  of  the  Cenomanni, 
or  the  diocese  of  Mans,  (D'AnviUe,  Notice^  &c; 
Walckenaer,  Geog,^  &c.  vd.  i  p.  387.)     [G.  L.] 

DIACOPE'NE  {AuveowTitHi),  a  district  in  Pon- 
tus.  Strabo  (p.  561),  after  speaking  of  the  plain 
Chiliocomon  [Amasia],  says,  "  there  is  the  Diaoo- 
pene,  and  the  Pimolisene,  a  country  fertile  all  the 
way  to  the  Halys;  these  are  the  northern  parts  o£ 
the  country  of  the  Amaseis."  [G.  L.1 

DIA'CRIA.     [AxncA.] 

DIAGON  (AtdYw),  a  river  separating  Arcadia 
and  Ells,  and  foiling  into  the  Alphdus  on  its  left 
bank,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Exymanthos. 
(Paus.  vL  21.  §  4.)  It  is  conjectured  by  Leake  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Dalion  (Aa^{«r)  of  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  344),  who  mentions  it  along  with  the  Acheron. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vd.  ii.  p.  89.) 

DIA'NA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Spun,  men- 
tioned in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (^Itin,AnL  p.  510), 
where,  however,  the  text  is  confused.  If  the  name 
be  genuine,  it  may  be  identified  with  the  eooaall  island 
off  the  Pr.  Dianium,  which  Strabo  mentiona,  but 
without  naming  it  (Strab.  iii.  p.  159.)      [P.  S.] 

DIA'NA  VETEBANO'BUM,  a  town  of  Numidia, 
on  the  high  road  from  Theveste  to  Sitifi,  by  Lambese, 
33  M.  P.  from  the  latter  place,  is  idientified  with 
Izana  or  Zanah  by  inscriptions  on  a  triumphal  arch 
in  honour  of  Severus  at  that  place,  (/tfik  Jnt  pp.  34, 
35;  Tab,  PeuL;  Sbaw,  Travels,  &c  p.  136).  [P.S.] 

DIA'NION  (Geog.  Bav.),  a  place  in  Dalmatia, 
which  is  set  down  in  the  Peutinger  Table  as  *'  ad 
Dianam,"  where  a  temple  of  Diana  once  stood,  suc- 
ceeded in  later  times  by  the  Churdi  of  St  George. 
It  is  now  the  promontory  of  MargUany  just  bdow 
the  mountain  (^  the  same  name.  (Wilkinson,  Dal- 
rnaHa  and  JfoiUeaegro,  vol  i.  p.  143.)     [E.B.  J.] 


DIA'NIUM.(A«£ww),  or  ARTEMI'SIUM  CA/>- 
Tf/J<rioy),  a  lofty  promontory  on  the  K  oout  of 
HiBpania  TarracoDensiB,  named  from  a  temple  of 
Artemis  which  stood  npon  i^,  and  having  in  its 
neighboorbood  a  town  oif  the  same  name.  Strabo 
telk  us  that  between  the  river  Sacro  (Jucar)  and 
Carthago  Nova  {Cartagena)y  and  not  far  from  the 
river,  there  were  three  small  towns,  founded  by  the 
Massaliots:  of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  Heme- 
rosoopeion  (t^  *HixtpoffKovuotf)y  having  upon  the 
adjacent  promontory  a  most  esteemed  temple  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  which  Sertorius  used  as  his  naval 
head-quarters;  for  its  site  b  a  natural  stronghold, 
and  fit  for  a  pirates'  station,  and  visible  to  a  great 
distance  out  at  sea.  It  is  called  Dianium  or  Arte- 
misinm,  and  has  near  it  excellent  iron  mines  and 
the  islets  of  Planesia  and  Plumbaria:  and  above  it 
lies  a  lake  of  the  sea  400  stadia  in  circuit.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  159;  comp.  Cic  m  Verr,  iL  1,  v.  36,  Steph. 
B.  S.9.  'HfupoarianruoVf  and  Avien.  Or.  Marit,  476). 

Pliny  mentions  the  people  of  Dianium  (Diauenses) 
among  the  cMUUeM  tiiptmdiairwit  of  the  oonventus 
of  New  Carthage  (Plin.  ill.  3.  s.  4);  and  coins  of  the 
town  are  extant  (Sestini,  p.  154).  It  would  seem, 
from  these  accounts,  that  Uie  Massilians  first  chose 
the  lofty  promontory  as  a  watch-station  (^fttpoo'ico- 
vfZpy),  whence  it  derived  its  first  name;  that  it  be- 
came better  known  by  the  name  of  the  temple  of 
Artoms  which  they  built  upon  it;  and  that  this  latter 
name  was  transferred  to  a  town  which  grew  up 
beside  the  temple.  In  the  time  of  Avienus  neither 
town  nor  temple  existed;  but  the  name  is  now  pre- 
served by  the  town  of  Dtnia  (also  called  ^rfemtif), 
lying  a  Uttle  to  the  NW.  of  the  triple  promontory 
(called  C.  S.  Martin)  which  is  the  chief  headland  on 
Uie  E.  coast  of  Spain.  The  lake,  of  which  Strabo 
speaks,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  of  Albufera 
de  Valencia^  N.  of  the  river  Jucar.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt  1,  p.  404.)  On  account  of  the  iron  mines  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  Mela  calls  the  promontory  Feb- 
BARiA  (ii.  6.  7).  [P.  S.] 

DiA'NIUM  CAfntitUioy :  GtanmOg),  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  cf  Etruria,  immediately  opposite 
to  the  Mons  Aigentarius  or  promontory  of  Cosa.  It 
is  distant  7  geog.  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
nudnlsnd,  and  8  from  the  ndgbbouring  island  of 
Igilium.  Pliny  calls  it  "  Dianium  quam  Arte- 
misiam  Graeci  dixere:**  it  is  evidently  the  same 
which  is  called  Artemita  by  Stephanus  ("ApTc/A^Ta, 
pyfffos  Tufi^imtiiy  Steph.  s.  v.),  but  it  is  probable 
this  should  be  *Apr9fdiniO¥.  The  modem  name  of 
Giannuti  is  a  corruption  of  the  Latin  Dianium. 
(Plin  in.  6.  s.  12;  Mela,  il  7.  §  19.  )^[E.  H.  B.] 

DIBIO  (^Etk.  Dibionensis:  Dijon)  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  a  people  of 
Gallia  Celtica;  for  the  diocese  oi Dijon  was  a  part  of 
the  diocese  of  Langres,  and  was  only  separated  from 
it  in  1721.  Dibio  is  only  known  as  a  town  of  the 
Boman  period  from  two  inscriptions  found  at  the 
place,  which  speak  of  the  workers  in  iron  there, 
**Fabri  ferrsrii  Dibionenses,"  or  "Dibione  oonsis- 
tentes."  The  place  is  described  by  Oregorius  of  Tours 
in  the  sixth  century.  Many  Boman  remains  have 
been  found  there.  Dijon  is  in  the  departement  de 
la  Cote  dOr.  (D*Anville,  NoHee,  &c ;  Wakkenaer, 
Giog.  &c.  voL  I  p.  418,  and  Vojfoge  de  Millin,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  265,  to  which  he  refers.)  [G.  L.} 

DICAEA  (Aucola),  a  Greek  port  town  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace  on  lake  Bistonis,  in  the  country  of 
the  Bistones.  The  place  appears  to  have  decayed  at 
an  early  period.     Some  identi^  it  with  the  modem 
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runiii,  and  others  with  BaMron.  (Herod,  vii.  109; 
Scykx,  p.  27;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.; 
Plin.  iv.  18.)  fL.  S.] 

DICAEA'RCHIA.     [Putboll] 

DICALEDONAE,  in  Britam,  mentioned  by  Am- 
miaous  Maroellinus  (xxviL  8)  as  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Picts ;  the  Vecturiones  forming  the  other.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  thb  word  we  have  the 
root  Cakdon-  (in  Caiedoni/iCy,  with  a  prefix.  Ab 
little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Deu-caledonlns  Oceanus  (g.  e.).  The 
meaning  of  the  prefix  is  another  questl<m.  See 
Picn.  [B.  G.  L.] 

DICTAMNUM  (A/icreviiwy,  PtoL  iii.  17.  §  8),  a 
town  of  Crete,  which  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  7.  §  12), 
who  caUs  it  Dicttnna,  describes  as  being  one  of  the 
best  known  in  Crete.  It  was  situated  to  the  N.E. 
of  Mt  Dictynnaeus,  and  S.E.  of  the  promontory  Psa- 
cum^  with  a  temple  to  the  goddess  Dictynna.  (Di- 
caearch.  13  ;  Stadiasm.  ;  Scylax.)  Mr.  Pashley 
(Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  29)  identifies  the  site  with  a  place 
called  KanUiiUires,  about  3  miles  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cape  Spddha.  Pooocke  (TVao.  voL  iL 
pt  i.  pp.  244 — ^245)  has  described  the  ruins,  and 
speaks  of  cisterns  and  columns  existing  in  his  time; 
and  in  this,  his  statement  agrees  with  that  of  the 
MSw  of  the  16th  century  which  has  been  translated 
(ifttf.  Clou.  Antiq.  voL  ii.  p.  299),  and  fixes  the  site 
at  a  place  called  ^.  Zona  di  Magnu,  12  miles  W. 
of  Canea  and  6  from  Cope  iS/KidAa,  on  a  cansjMcnoua 
elevation  of  a  lofty  mountain.  (Hikk,  Jfrsto,  vol.  ii. 
p.  158.)  [E.  B.J.] 

DICTE  (Arm?,  Strab.  x.  p.  478;  Died.  v.  70: 
Steph.  B.  ;  Alrror,  Arat.  Pkaen.  33  ;  Aficraior 
Spor,  EUftn,  M.  s.  v.;  Dictaeos  M.,  PUn.  iv.  12: 
JtdUas)f  the  well-known  Cretan  mountain  where, 
according  to  story,  Zeus  rested  from  his  labours  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.    Here  the  *'  lying  Cretan "  I 
dared  to  show  the  tomb  of  the  "  Father  of  gods  and  / ' 
men,"  which  remained  an  object  of  veneration  or  cu- 1 
riosity  from  an  early  period  to  the  age  of  Constan-  \ 
tine.    (Cic.  de  N.  D.  m,  21 ;  Dtod.  iii.  61 ;  Lndan, 
de  Sacrtf,  10,  vol.  i.  p.  634,  de  Jov.  Trttgoed,  45, 
vol.  ii.  p.  693,  ed.  Hemst.;  Origen.  e.  Ceh,  ii.  143, , 
p.  475,  ed.  Par.)    The  stony  slopes  of  the  moun-, « 
tain  rose  to  the  S£.  of  Cnoesus,  on  the  E.  side.    Mr.  •  ^ 
Pashley  found  considerable  remains  of  ancient  walls 
at  about  100  paces  from  the  summit     The  frsg-' 
ments  offered  good  specimens  of  the  polygonal  con- 
struction. {Trav,  vol  i.  p.  220.)    These,  no  doubt, 
are  the  remains  uf  that  ancient  city  described  by  the 
Venetian  writer  {Deecrieione  dell*  leola  di  Candia) 
as  lying  on  the  £.  or  opposite  side  of  the  mountain 
to  Lyctus,  of  which  Ariosto  (^Orland,  Fur,  xx.  15) 
makes  mention:  — 

"  Fra  cento  alme  dttk  ch*  erano  in  Creta, 
Dictea  pi&  ricca,  e  pih  piacevol  era." 

On  the  lower  slopes  was  the  fountain,  on  the  wonders 
of  which  the  Venetian  writer  gives  a  glowing  de- 
scription (Afitf.  Claet.  Antiq.  vol.  iL  p.  270),  and 
which  must,  thoefore,  have  existed  at  an  earlier 
date  than  that  recorded  by  the  inscription  as  given 
by  Mr.  Pashley  (Trav.  vol  L  p.  21 1.)     [£.  B.  J.] 

DICTE.     [ScKPSis.] 

DI'CTIS^  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  as 
the  statiiMi  of  the  Prae/^etug  Nvmeri  Nerviormn 
Dictentium.  Generally,  though  perhaps  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  identified  with  Ambktide  in  IKetf- 
moreUmd.  [R-  G.  L.] 

DICTYNNAEUM.     [Cadictus  1 
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vx,        PICTYNNAEUM  Pr.    [Cadibtus.] 
^    "  DIDUHI  (A£5o«poi,  PW.  V.  39.  §  12),  a  nomad 
tribe  in  the  bterior  of  Sannatia  Aaiatica,  who  were 
fonnd  W.  of  the  Alondae.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIDYMA,  DIDYML    [Brahohidab.] 

DIDYMA  TEIOHE  (r^  A(8v/ia  rcfxi?>  This 
place  is  mentioned  by  Polybins  (t.  77).  Attains 
took  Didyma  Teiche  after  Caraeae.  [Carskae.] 
Varions  gneases  hare  been  made  about  this  place, 
but  nothing  is  known.  This  may  be  the  Didymon 
Teichos  of  Stephanns;  and  It  is  not  decifdve  against 
this  supposition  that  Stephanns  places  it  in  Garia, 
for  he  is  often  wrong  in  such  matters.       [G.  L.] 

DIDYME  INSULA.    [Abouab  Ins.] 

DFDYMI  (A(Sv/uot),  a  town  of  Hermionis  on  the 
road  to  Asine,  contained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
temples  of  Apollo,  Poseidon,  and  Demeter,  possessing 
upright  statues  of  those  divinities.  It  is  still  called 
^idynutj  a  village  situated  in  a  valley  2  miles  in 
diameter.  On  l£e  north-eastern  side  of  the  valley 
rises  a  lofty  mountain  with  two  summits  nearly  equal 
in  height,  from  which  the  name  of  Didymi  is  doubt- 
less derived.  The  valley,  like  many  in  Arcadia,  is 
so  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains,  that  it  has  no 
outlet  for  its  running  waters,  except  through  the 
mountains  themselves.  Mr.  Hawkins  found  at  the 
village  a  curious  natural  cavity  in  the  earth,  so 
regular  as  to  appear  artificial,  and  an  ancient  well 
with  a  flight  of  steps  down  to  the  water.  (Pans.  iL 
36.  §3;  Gell,  Ttmerary  of  Morea^  p.  199;  Boblaye, 
JUeherckeij  &o»  p.  62 ;  Leake,  Pelaponnetiaeaf  p. 
289 ;  Curtius,  Peloponnetoif  vol.  i.  p.  464.) 

DIDYMON  TEICHOS  (A/Sv/uok  rcixof :  Eth. 
AtSuyiOTf  ixtroi),  a  city  of  Garia.  (Stej^.  B.  «.  v.) 
The  place  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by  any 
other  authority.  [G.  L.] 

DIDYMOTEICHOS  (Ai8tffi^«ixot),  a  Thramn 
town  opposite  to  Plotinopolis,  situated  not  &r  firom 
the  point  where  the  Eurus  empties  itself  into  the 
Hebrus,  on  an  island  of  the  former.  It  is  now  called 
DemoHca.    (Nicet.  Ckr.  p.  404.)  [L.  S.] 

DIGBA  (Plin.  vL  27.  s.  31),  a  small  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Euphrates.  Forbiger  thinks  it 
must  be  the  same  as  the  AtStyova  or  AtSoiryova  o( 
Ptolemy  (v.  20.  §  4).  In  the  Cod.  Palat,  of  Pto- 
lemy it  is  written  Aito^,  which  is  almost  the  same 
word  as  Digba.     It  was  below  Apameia.       [V.] 

DIGE'NTIA  (Ltcensa),  a  small  river  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  falling  into  the  Anio  about 
9  miles  above  Tibur,  and  a  nule  beyond  Varia  (  Vieo 
Varo).  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
geographers,  and  is  known  to  us  only  from  Horace 
{Ep.  L  18.  104),  whose  Sabme  farm  was  on  its 
banks.  This  drcnmstance  gives  it  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  interest,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  bring 
together  here  all  the  notices  found  in  the  poet  of  the 
valley  of  the  Digentia  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
modem  localities  were  first  investigated  with  care 
and  accuracy  by  the  Abb^  Ghaupy  in  his  Decowerte 
de  la  Maiton  dHorcbce^  voL  iii.  Rome,  1769,  but 
Holstenius  had  previously  pointed  out  the  identity  of 
the  Digentia  with  the  Lieenaa^  and  that  this  must 
therefore  have  been  the  site  of  Horace^  Sabine  villa, 
which  had  hew  erroneously  placed  by  Gluverius  and 
other  earlier  topographers  on  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains towards  tlu  Tiber.  (Glnver.  lied,  p.  671; 
Holsten.  AdnoL  p.  106.) 

1 .  The  Digentia,  according  to  Horace,  was  a  stream 
of  very  cold  and  clear  water  (gelidus  Digentia  ri- 
vus,  {.  c),  deriving  its  principal  supply  of  water  from 
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a  fine  fountain  in  the  immediate  naghbourfaood  of 
the  poet*s  villa.  It  flowed  by  a  village  called  Man- 
dela, in  a  voy  bleak  situation  (mgoros  frigora 
pagns,  ib.  105),  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  sup- 
plied with  water  from  its  stream.  The  lAcmaa 
joins  the  Anio  immediately  below  a  projecting  rocky 
hill,  now  crowned  by  the  convent  of  S,  Cotunaio  ;  but 
on  its  left  bank,  about  a  mile  finom  its  confluence, 
stands  the  village  of  Barddla^  the  name  of  which  ia 
an  obvious  corruption  of  Mandela.  But  in  additioa 
to  this,  Chaupy  discovered  in  the  church  of  S,  Cosi- 
matio  an  inscription  of  late  Roman  date,  in  which 
occur  the  words  **  in  prediis  suls  masse  Mandelane.** 
(Chaupy,  p.  249;  OrelL  /user.  104.) 

2.  The  villa  of  Horace,  with  the  hamlet  or  group 
of  five  houses  attached  to  it,  was  itself  in  the  terri- 
tory of,  and  dependent  upon,  the  town  of  Varia 
(habitatum  quinque  focis  et  Quinqne  bonos  solitum 
Variam  dimittere  patres,  Ep,  i.  14.  3):  the  position 
of  this  at  Vicovaro  on  the  Valerian  Way,  8  miles 
fhmi  Tlvoli,  is  established  beyond  doubt   [Varia.] 

3.  In  one  of  his  Epistles,  evidently  written  fiom 
his  villa,  the  poet  concludes  (i.  10.  49): 

'*  Haec  tibi  dictabam  post  fimum  pntre  Vacunae,* 
and  his  commentator  Acron  tells  us,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Varro,  that  this  Vacuna  was  a  Sabine  goddess, 
equivalent  to  the  Roman  Victoria.  It  is  a  curious 
oonfirmation  of  this,  that  an  inscription  preserved  ai 
the  village  of  Boeca  Giotfone^  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
LicewBOy  3  miles  from  VicovarOf  records  the  resto- 
ration  of  a  fempfe  of  Victory j  which  had  fallen  iiUo 
ruin  from  its  antiquity ^  by  the  emperor  Vespasian, 
whose  Sabine  origin  would  naturally  lead  him  to  pay 
attenti<m  to  the  objects  of  Sabine  worship.  (Imp. 
Caesar  Vespasianus  Aug.  P.  M.  Trib.  Pot  Ceu. 
Aedem  Victoriae  vetwtaie  dUap»am  sua  impensa 
restituit,  Chaupy,  p.  170:  Orell.  Inter.  1868.)  The 
identity  of  this  Aedes  Victoriae  with  the  "  &num 
pntre  Vacunae"  of  Horace  can  scarcely  admit  of  a 
doubt  The  exact  site  of  the  temple,  according  to 
Chaupy,  was  about  a  mile  beyond  .Rooca  (TibvaM,  at 
a  considerable  elevation  above  the  valley;  here  there 
still  remain  some  fragments  of  Roman  masonry, 
which  may  have  formed  part  of  the  building,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  inscription  above  given  was  ac- 
tually discovered.    (Chaupy,  p.  169.)  ^ 

4.  All  these  drcamstanoes  combine  to  fix  the  site   i 
of  Horace's  farm  between  the  modem  village  ef  ' 
Rocoa  Giovane  and  that  of  lAcensOj  which  rises  on  a 
hill,  a  little  further  up  the  valley;  and  the  remains 
of  a  villa,  consbUng  of  a  moMue  pavement  and 
some  portions  of  brick  walls,  have  actually  been  di»- 
oovered  in  a  vineyard  a  short  distance  above  the  mill  ^ 
which  now  exists  on  the  river  Licenea.    There  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  are  in  really  the 
vestiges  of  the  poet's  villa,  which   appears,  from 
various  indications  in  his  works,  to  have  bem  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  valley. 

5.  The  fountain  alluded  to  by  Horace  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  villa  (^Ep.  i.  16)  is  readily 
recognised  in  the  source  now  called  Fonte  BMo^ 
from  whidi  the  Licenza  derives  a  considerable  part 
of  its  supply.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed 
that  this  was  identical  with  the  Fons  Bandosiae, 
celebrated  by  Horace  in  a  well-known  ode  {Carm^ 
m.  13),  or  at  least  that  that  fbuntsin  was  abo  situ- 
ated in  the  same  neighbourhood;  but  there  is  no 
authority  for  this,  and  Chaupy  has  given  proofs 
which  may  be  considered  conclusive  that  the  real 
Bandusia  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  and 
not  of  the  Sabine  fiun.    [Bakdusias  Fohb.] 
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TIm  genera]  ispocl  of  the  ratley  of  the  Lieoaa 
uninpuuls  perfMtlj  witb  the  deacription  of  it  giren 
bj  Honn  {_Ep.  L  Ifl.  1—14),  uid  ill  tnTsUen  who 
hiTe  viflitfli  it  concar  in  prmiNng  ite  buntj  (ud 
[dnnntDflB.  Until  ratj  latelj  it  iru  ■  >«tnd«l 
■pot,  nnlf  TJntfd  Ijj  ttnngan,  though  within  an 
ttty  lide  of  Tieoli,  sai  the  niinple  mumeni  ud 
nutio  nrtnei  of  ita  inhatdtants  in  said  still  to  le- 
■onbk  thoss  ef  the  ancient  Ssbiues. 

Two  other  nunes  ranuda  to  be  mentioMd,  which 
then  ia  nuon  Co  connect  with  tiie  Sabine  tarm  of 
Horace:  the  Hon  Locrttili!!,  wbo«  pleaxuit  ebades 
conld  aJlnre  yaunra  from  Lycseus  (Corra.  i.  17), 
naj  be  oMj  identified  with  Uie  lofij  Monte  Gen- 
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imro,  which  forms  the  head  of  the  TsDey  of  LSetma, 
and  Mpantea  it  from  the  Boman  Campagna.  [Lu- 
CHKTii.is  MoBB.]  The  slopng  Uetica  (Urtiai  cn- 
baoa,  ii,\  oa  the  other  hand,  omnot  be  fixed  with 
accmacy:  it  was  probablf  one  of  the  lower  alopcg  or 
ondetlalli  of  the  nune  monnlaia  masa,  ia  the  iirnne- 
diata  nrighbtmrhood  of  the  valley. 

The  mrdem  bcalitife  of  the  nlley  of  the  Ltcoua 
bare  been  described  in  great  detail  by  ChaDff 
(if oiMK  (fffonvK,  ToL  iii.  pp.  1 50—363),  and  mon 
recently  by  DennU  in  MilmaD's  L\fe  of  Horace,  jq). 
97— no,  and  Kibbj  (^Diatorai  diRoma,  vol.  u.  p. 
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DILIS,  a  ptara  in  Gallia  on  the  coast  between 
Masailia  (JfarMiUe)  and  FoesH  Maiianae  (_F<a-la- 
MarligiKi).  Tbe  Maritime  Itin.  (Wees.  p.  507) 
places  Incams  (  Carry)  next  to  Masiili*,  then  "  Dills 
positio,"  8  H.P.  from  locame,  and  then  Fosne 
12  M.  P.  further.  The  edition  of  Wosseling  makes 
it  30  from  Dilia  to  Fouae;  but  three  MSS.  have  IS. 
Walckenaer(ffB;s.,*c.vol,  iii.  p.ia2)anpp(iaealhat 
the  number  20  is  derived  from  some  Itinerary  which 
omitted  Dilii,  and  gave  only  the  dittance  from  Incarus 
to  Foanej  which  seems  likely.  Tbe  modem  site 
may  he  Carre.  [0.  L.] 

DILUNTUM.     [Dalldktdm.] 

DIUALLUM  (AlfiBAoi,  A^iAq,  Avi^XXq,  Po- 
lyb.  iiL  18,  vii.  9),  an  important  fortnas  in  liijri- 
cnm,  taken  by  the  Romans  under  L.  Aemilioa  Pan- 
lus,  in  their  war  witb  Demetriu  of  Pharta;  and 
which  neemg  to  have  been  in  tbe  neigbbonrbDod  of 
the  Parthim,  if  not  iododed  within  ^ir  territory. 
(Liv.iiii.l2:  Po)yb.2.0  [E.B.J.] 

DIMASTUS.     [MTCOiitTa,] 

DIMETAE  or  DEMETAE  (Ahmv™).  ■  people 
in  Britain,  mentjaned  by  Ptolemy  (li.  3.  §  23)  as 
lying  west  of  tbe  Klurea,  and  bavins,  aa  towns, 
Lnentinum  and  Maridanitm  (Caer-mar(Acii).  This 
gives  them  Paxbrokethirt  and  Carmartiai  aa  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  area,  and,  probably,  aome  partj 
of  tbe  neighboiiring  conntiw.  Zh'erf,  as  the  Webih 
name  of  a  district,  is  the  toot  Dimet,  In  its  modem 
form.  [B.  G.  L,] 


DINARETDU.    [Clbides.] 
DINDYME'NE.     [Dihdtmum.1 

DiironiuM.   rcyzicDs.] 

DrSDYMUM  (t\  AWu/wi-).  Stmbo  (p.  5B7) 
speaks  of  a  mountain  Dindymiun  which  ris«  above 
Peaainns  in  Galatia  ;  and  from  this  mountain  tbe 
goddess  called  Dindymene  haa  hor  name.  He  adds 
thai  tbe  river  Sangarius  flows  Dear  it.  In  Ptolemy 
the  name  is  incorrectly  written  Didyma.  &tral» 
says  in  another  place  (p.  626),  "  the  Hermos  is  doeo 
to  Hyria,  flowing  from  a  mountain  sacred  to  Din- 
dymene, and  through  the  Catacecaumene  into  the 
territory  of  Sardis."  Perhape  he  may  have  followed 
Herodotus  sa  to  the  source  of  the  Hennus,  who  say* 
(L  80)  that  the  Hernias  Sows  from  a  monntaui 
aacred  to  the  mother  Kndymene,  as  ot 
*" '  'ill  beoi  sometimes  i 

Dindymene  haa  been  givei 
numntun.  aieidianua  (t.  c.  AlrSufui)  descnoee  tne 
Dindyma  as  "  monntalns  of  the  Troad,  whence  Rhea 
is  called  Dindymene ;  '^  but  there  is  a  mistake  here, 
fin-  neither  the  monnlain  i£  GaUtia,  nor  Dindymum 
near  Cyiicns,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  Troad.  In 
some  maps  Mount  Dindjmnm  is  placed  near  Pesunus, 
and  Mount  Dindymene  at  the  source  of  tbe  Hcrnitu; 
'  ut  there  is  no  Haunt  Diudymcne.  The  mountain 
-act  in  which  tbe  Hemins  riseg  is  the  Momd  Dogk, 
bich  is  the  Dindymum  <tf  Herodotus.  Tbe  Bfayn- 
daens  also  rises  iu  this  moonlaiD  n^ai,  and  tbe 
chief  bnuich  of  the  Uaeander.    It  is  poaoble  that  a 
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nage  of  monxitalos  maj  extend  from  tlie  Mcrod 
Dagk  east  to  the  neighlxKirhood  of  PessiDiis.  Stnbo 
coald  hard!  J  be  ignonuit  that  there  is  a  ooDsiderahle 
distance  between  the  tonrce  of  the  Hermoa  and  the 
mountain  that  overhangs  Pessinus.  Hamilton  de- 
scribes the  DindTmonii  in  whidi  is  the  source  of  the 
Hennas,  as  rising  to  a  great  hdght,  and  forming 
"  the  watershed  between  Sie  Hermns  and  the  Bh  jn- 
dacns,  extending  from  Mond  Dagh  to  Ak  Dagh 
near  SimanL**  He  adds  that  these  moontains  ^  join 
the  range  of  Demiiji,  bong  a  part  of  the  great  cen- 
tral axis  of  Asia  Minor,  which  maj  be  said  to  extend 
from  SE.  bj  E.  to  NW.  bj  W.,  from  the  Taoros  bj 
Sultan  Dagh  to  Moont  Ida,  forming  the  great  water- 
shed betweoi  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Archipelago^  and  those  which  fall 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Bkck  Sea."  (i2e- 
seorcAef,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  105.)  As  to  the  Dmdjmmn 
of  Pessinus,  see  Pessxsus.  [G.  L.] 

DINIA  (^Digne%  a  town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Pliny  (UL  4)  says  that  the  Avantid  and  Bodiontici 
were  aidded  by  the  emperor  Galba  to  the  list  (f<ff- 
mnla)  of  the  people  of  Narbonensis,  and  he  menticMis 
Dinia  as  their  capital,  or  he  may  mean  the  capital 
of  the  Bodiontici  only,  though  he  has  ill  exprnsed 
himself,  if  that  is  his  meaning.  The  name  of  Dinia 
does  not  occur  in  the  Itins. ;  but  as  Digne^  now  in 
the  department  of  the  BoMtet  Alpet,  became  the 
chief  place  of  a  diocese,  its  identity  with  Dinia  is 
easily  made  out  In  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces  of 
Galba,  "Givitas  Diniensium'* occurs.  Ptolemy  (iL  10. 
§  19)  makes  Dinia  {Aiyla)  the  chief  place  of  the 
Sentii,  which  is  either  an  error,  or  some  change  had 
been  made  between  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Avantid  and  Bodiontid  were  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  SentiL  [G.  L.] 

DINIAE,  a  place  in  Phiygia,  through  which  the 
Boman  consul  Cn.  Manlins  marched  in  his  Galatian 
expedition.  (Liv.  xxxviiL  15.)  He  came  to  the 
plain  of  Metropolis  [Metbopoutakus  Campus], 
and  on  the  following  day  to  Diniae.  From  Diniae 
he  marched  to  Synnadaj  but  there  is  no  indication 
of  the  length  of  the  march  from  Diniae  to  Synnada. 
Hamilton  observes  that  Strabo  (p.  663),  in  a  passage 
whore  *'  he  describes  the  great  line  of  communication 
between  Ephesus  and  Mazaca,  places  Metropolis 
(clearly  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  by  Livy)  be- 
tween Apamea  and  Chelidonii,  probably  the  same 
place  as  the  Diniae  of  the  historian."  {ResearcheSj 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  179.)  Hamilton  oondndes  that  the 
plain  of  Siizhanli  represents  the  Metropolitanus 
Campus ;  **  both  from  the  narrative  of  Livy  and  its 
being  on  the  great  line  of  traffic."  This  seems  a 
very  probable  conclusion.  He  also  thinks  that  Afiom 
Kara  Hissar  is  the  representative  of  Synnada;  and 
if  he  is  right  in  these  condusions,  the  position  of 
Diniae  is  fixed  within  certain  limits,  though  the 
maps  do  not  show  any  name  that  corresponds  to  it. 

It  is  generally  aj^reed  that  the  words  iral  XcAi8o- 
w'mv  in  Strabo  (p.  663)  are  corrupt;  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  Livy's  Diniae  is  concealed  under  it.  Cramer  {Asia 
Minor y  vol.  ii.  p.  30)  and  Grosknrd  {TraniL  Sirabo^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  63)  have  some  remarks  on  this  reading. 
Palmerins  proposed  ital  4iXofi7)\(oi/,  against  which 
Cramer's  objection  is  insufficient.  [G.  L.l 

DINOGETIA,  DINIGUTTIA,  DIRIGOTHIA 
( AiyoTCTCia),  a  town  on  the  Danube  in  Moesia,  nearly 
opposite  the  point  where  theHierasus  ^PrtUh)  empties 
itself  into  the  Danube.  (PtoL  iii.  1 0.  §§  2,  1 1 ;  It. 
Ant  225;  Notit  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

DIOCAESABEIA  (AiOKOtodpfia:  Eik.  AioKoir 
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tnp»&6t),  1.  ApiaoeinCappadodai 
Aceoiding  to  Gr^orios  of  Naaanzns,  it  was  a  small 
place.  It  is  mentioined  by  Ptolemy  (v.  6);  and  by- 
Pliny  (vL  3),  who  gives  no  infonnatiou  about  it. 
Ainsworth,  on  his  road  from  Ak  Send  to  Kara 
Hissar,  came  to  a  place  called  Kaisar  Koi,  and  ha 
observes  **  that  by  its  name  and  positi<m  it  might  be 
identified  with  Diocaesarea."  {London  Geog.  Jovr- 
nai,  voL  x.  p.  302.)  Some  geographers  take  N»- 
zianzns  and  Diocaesareia  to  be  the  same  place. 

2.  A  town  of  Cilida  Trachea,  mentianed  by  Pto- 
lemy (v.  8)  and  the  ecdesiastical  authorities.  Leake 
{Asia  Minor^  p.  117)  supposes  that  it  may  have 
been  between  Clandtopolis  (ifoul)  and  Seleuceia 
{SeUfhe).  [G.  L.] 

DIOCAESARELL    [Skpfboris.] 

DIOCLEA  (AoKXia,  Ptol.  iL  16.  §  12 :  Etk.    .  / 
Dodeatae,  Plin.  iii.  2^,  a  place  in  Dalmatia,  where  Cy 
Diocletian  was  bom,  and  from  which  he  took  his     ' 
name.  (Aurel.yictjE^/»(.54;  comp.Eutrop.ix.  19.) 
It  was  really  called  Doclea,  but  the  rising  soldier 
changed  the  barbaric  Docles  into  the  Grecian  Diodea, 
which,  after  his  assumption  of  the  purple,  was  La- 
tinised into  Diodetianus.    The  surrounding  district 
bore  the  same  name.   (Const  Porph.  ds  Adm.  Imp, 
c.  XXXV.)    The  town  continued  to  be  a  ]Jace  of  oon- 
siderable  importance  till  the  Turkish  invasion.    The 
ruins  of  it  are  found  at  the  delta  farmed  by  the 
union  of  the  rivers  ZeUa  and  Mora^  in  Monte- 
negro.   (Schafarik,  Slao,  AlLy<L  iL  pp.  239,  249, 
272— 275.)Jhi^C«-^v*yta25L33  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIOCLEIA  (AioicXc(a),  as  the  name  is  said  to  be 
written  in  one  MS.  of  Ptolemy,  though  the  common 
reading  is  Docda;  but  in  one  at  least  of  the  old  Latin 
editions  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  DiocUa  (v.  2).  Diocleia  is 
a  town  of  Phiygia  Magna,  mentioned  by  Hierodes. 
There  are  no  means  of  fixing  its  position  except  what 
Ptolemy  offers.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
place  is  represented  by  some  ruins  at  the  passage  of 
the  Pursek,  between  KfUah^fah  and  In-oghi ;  but 
this  is  only  a  guess.  [G.  L.] 

DIOCLETL/lNaPOLIS  {Auuc\nru^o&woKa, 
Procop.  Aed.  iv.  3),  a  town  in  Thrace,  which  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  places  between  Edessa  and  Thea- 
salonica.  Hierocles  mentions  another  place  of  this 
name  near  Philippopolis.  The  site  of  neither  of 
these  has  as  yet  been  made  out  [E.B.  J.] 

DIODO'RI  INSULA  (Au»8dSpovrJ7(ror),«n  island 
situated  in  the  narrow  straits  of  the  Bed  Sea,  which 
is  stated  by  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea 
(pp.  2,  14,  ap.  Hudson),  to  be  60  stadiA  in  width  at 
its  mouth.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  main- 
land was  fordable.  Its  modem  name  is  Perim^ 
The  straits  and  island  are  thus  described  by  Com- 
mander Moresby  {Sailing  Directions  for  the  Red 
Sea,  pp.  1,  2):  "  The  straits  of  Bab-et-Mandeb  are 
14^  nules  wide  At  the  entrance,  between  Bdb-ei- 
Mandeb  Cape  and  the  opposite  point  or  volcanic 
peak,  called  JUM  Seajam,  Near  the  former  cape 
is  Perim  Island,  which  divides  the  two  straits  at  the 
entrance,  the  larger  bdng  about  11  miles  wide. 
Perim  is  a  huge  rocky  island,  about  4|  miles  long 
by  2  broad,  rising  230  feet  above  the  levd  of  the 
sea,  and  without  fresh  water  or  inhabitants.  The 
narrowest  part  of  the  little  strait  is  nearly  one  and 
a  half  mile  wide."  [G.  W.] 

DIODO'RUM,  a  town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Rotomagus  {Bouen)  to 
Lutetia  (Porit).  It  lies  between  Durocasses  (Z)rcsn;) 
and  Paris,  22  Gallic  leagues  from  Dreux,  and  15 
from. Parir.  The  place  was  oo  a  stream,  as  we  may 
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iota  frtm  the  ignniiMtioa  dw;  the  Bnt  part  of  tlw 
nuie  hmj  ba  aDotlwr  Ann  of  Skio,  u  in  Diiodonun. 
Sans  gtof^phan  nuke  the  pJnM  Ahtob.  D'AoriUt 
Bin  oQ  JiHurc  near  pDntetorlpOBt.  [G.L.) 

DIOLINDUM,  a  plac*  in  Gallj*.  Tbs  Table  Riva 
>  road  fnoi  Bnrdigabi  (Bordeaux)  through  Agio- 
Dom  to  DtoliDdum.  Agmniun  ig  Agen  ;  ind  th« 
next  Mttion  ia  Eiciaciin,  13  Gallic  Itognes  froiD 
Agm.  Diolindninia  SI  Gallic  kagntstnini  Eicinua. 
DJoliDdom  is  ■  donbtfnl  naitioo;  but  La  Imdt  on 
Uw  Dordognt,  pr^Kwed  bj  D'AniiUe,  snuia  to  be 
a  pnUbla  £tb  [0.  L.] 

DIOMED£AE  INSULAE  (ai  t^a^ifitai  ntaoi), 
a  gioup  of  miall  iilanda  off  the  coast  of  Apnlia. 
Dcnr  called  Isolb  pi  Tremtti  :   the;  arr  diilout 

and  IS  from  the  mouth  of  the  riler  Fimto  (/'or-' 
tffra).  Their  ancieuE  name  vai  derived  from  tha 
legend  which  repnaeatsl  thsm  aa  the  tonae  of  the 
tranaAiRna^on  of  the  coni[)aiDiDiii  of  Diomed  into 
Urda;  a  spicia  of  larits  sea-foci  bj  which  they  were 
inhabited  (called  bf  Plin;  Calanctea  —  apparenllj 
a  kind  of  diver)  were  nippowd  to  be  the  descendanU 
of  tbeae  Oreek  aailont,  aod  were  aaid  to  displaj  a 
marked  partiality  br  all  vieiton  of  Hellenic  ei- 
tnction.  (Strah.  vi.  p.  384;  Ljcophr.  Alex.  S»4 
—609;  PMnd-AriM.  da  Mirab.  §  79;  Anton.  Lib. 
37  :  Staph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Ovid,  MtL  liv.  482— SOS ; 
PUs.  X.  44.  a.  61 ;  Ael.  B.A.  i.  1 ;  Diocyi.  Par.  4S3.) 
Anciant  aulheia  differ  conndarably  iu  repaid  to  tlieir 
nnmber-  Stapbanoa,  Lycophiio,  and  tha  aijtha- 
graphers,  aa  well  a>  Aelian  aod  Dionyiitu,  mentico 
only  one  island,  which  they  call  ^lofJitna  i^crat; 
Stiabo  Bays  then  are  two,  one  of  nhich  is  inliabiteii, 
tite  other  not;  Pliny  (lii,  36.  i.  30)  calls  the  larger 
idand  "  Diomadia  iniula,"  and  adds  that  there  ia 
another  of  the  same  nanw,  bnC  called  by  Bome  Teu- 
tria;  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  80)  aaya  there  are  five,  bnt 
without  giving  thdr  iiamea.  The  tea!  number  is 
three  islands,  besidn  aome  mere  ncke ;  they  are 
now  called  S.  Domenieo,  B.  Nicoia,  and  Caprara : 
theae  three  lie  close  together,  while  the  amall  iahind  of 
Piama  (distant  1 1  gec^.  milea  to  the  NE.)  is  not 
DOW  nckwied  to  belong  lo  the  group,  but  may  perhaps 
ba  the  TenOiaof  rllny.  Theisland  of5.  ifomenHM 
is  mneb  tha  largest  of  the  three,  aod  ia  eiideotly  the 
Diomedia  inanla  of  the  andenls,  where  a  ihrinc  of 
that  hem  and  hia  tomb  wen  shonn,  together  with  a 
grove  of  plane  trees,  aaid  to  be  the  first  introduced 
into  Italy.  (PUo.  lii.  3.)  But  the  aame  island  was 
also  known  by  tha  name  of  TnuiSBDa,  probably  its 
Temacniar  or  native  Dama,  from  whence  cornea  the 
modem  a|^iellatkn  of  Trtmiti,  now  a[^ed  to  the 
whole  gnup.  We  loun  from  Tacitua  that  Asguatns 
aeleetad  it  foe  the  place  of  eiite  of  hia  daughter 
Julia.  (Tac.Jwt.iv.  71.)  The  name  ia  already 
written  "  TreTnetie  "  by  the  Gaognpher  of  Ravenna 
ia  tha  9th  century.  (Anmi.  Baveun.  t.  25,  ed. 
GroooT,)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DlOJjrSIA,     [Cbambusa.] 

DIO.SYSIADES  (Aionwiiihi,  Diod.  T.  75),  small 
liJands  which  lie  off  tha  coast  of  Citte  lo  tha  NE. 
The  pnilion  ia  fixed  by  the  Coast-docriber  at  120 
stadia  frwn  Sammonlum  f^Stadiatm.')  The  Feu- 
linger  Table  places  at  the  E.  of  the  N.  extremity  of 
Crete,  an  island  with  the  unfinished  name  of  Diun. 
.  .  .  This  must  be  ona  of  (his  group  of  islands, 
which  DOW  are  called  Dki/myiadka.  See  the  map 
In  Pashley's  Tnad:  (Hiick,  Krtia,  toLL  pp.438, 
439.)  [E,  B,  J,] 

DIONYSOTOLIS  i&m>inv  wiMi:  IM.Aior'- 
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FsmXiIn)!),  a  dty  of  Phi7gia.  Tha  Ethnie  name 
«cnn  on  medals,  and  in  a  letter  of  M.  Cicaro  to  hia 
bnther  Quintua  (fld  Q.  Fr.  J.  S),  in  which  be  ipeaka 
of  the  pepple  of  IHonyaopdia  b^ng  very  iwelSe  lo 
Quintua,  which  must  have  been  fat  something  that 
Quintns  did  during;  his  praetorahip  of  Asia.  Pliny 
(v.  29)  places  the  Dionysopolitae  in  the  conventus  of 
Apunea,  which  is  all  that  He  kuow  of  their  pwition. 
We  may  infer  from  the  coin  that  the  phice  wai  oo 
"  'laeander,  or  omx  it  Stephanns  (i.v.)  says 
it  was  Jbonded  by  Attains  and  EDinenea. 
Ste^ianos  mentions  anotber  DionysopoUs  in  Pontus, 
caigiually  called  Cmni,  and  he  qnotes  two  verses  of 
Scymnos  about  it.  [G.  !>.] 


DIONYSOPOLIS  INDIAE.     [Nao 

DIONYSOPOLIS  UOESUE.     [Cbu 

DIO'POLIS.    [C.(BiRA.] 

DIOSCO'RIDIS  INSULA  (Aioffm/jHoui  iTJiroi, 
lol.  viii,  22,  §  17;  Arrian,  Peripl  Mar.  Erythr. 
p.  16;  Stcph.  B.  t.  V.  Auo-taiipiii),  an  island  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  of  considerable  importance  aa  an 

Syagros  Pnxnraitorium  (Cope  FartaiS)  in  Arabia, 
and  Aromata  Pmuontoriom  (Cape  Guaria/vC),  en 
the  Dpp«ile  coast  of  Africa,  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
Cbrmer.  according  lo  Arrian,  which  is  veiy  far  from 
the  truth,  if  theDioscoridis  be  rightly  identified  with 
Soeolorra,  which  is  200  mile:  distant  Irom  the 
ArabLin  coast,  and  1 1 0  from  the  NE.  promontory  of 
Africa,  ll  is  described  by  Arrian  as  VC17  eitenaiTB, 
bat  desert  and  exceedingly  mtnst,  abounding  in 
rivers  tenanted  by  crocodiles,  many  vipers,  and  huge 
liurds,  whole  flesh  was  edible,  and  their  giesse 
when  melted  wss  used  as  a  substitute  for  oil.  It 
produced  neither  vines  nor  com.  It  had  but  few 
inhabilanls,  who  occufded  1  be  north  side  of  the  island 
towards  the  Arabian  peninsula.  It  was  a  mixed 
popnhiUoa.  compiBed  of  Arabs,  Indiana,  and  Greeks, 
attracted  thither  by  commercial  enterprise.  The 
island  prodnced  Tarions  species  of  lortmaea,  particu- 
larly a  kind  distinguished  for  the  nceand  Ihicknesa 
and  hardness  of  its  sbell.&tan  whicb  were  made  boxes, 
writing  tablets,  and  other  Dtenails,  which  were  the 
chief  erports  of  the  island.  It  produced  also  the 
vegetable  dye  called  Indicum,  or  dngou'a  blood.  It 
woa  subject  to  the  king  of  the  frankincense  country 
in  Arabia,  by  whom  it  was  garrisoned,  and  farmed 
out  for  mercantile  purposes.  Thus  f»t  Arrian. 
Pliny's  notice  is  laiy  bri^.  He  calls  it  a  celebrated 
island  In  the  Aianian  sea,  ao  named  from  Auinis  or 
Barbaria,  tiow  Ajm,  south  of  Somatdi  on  the  African 
munland,  and  etatea  ita  distance  from  the  Syagrua 
Pramoutorium  to  be  S80  miles  (vi,  28.  a.  32).  it 
is  still  tributary  lo  the  Arahisns.  [G.  W.] 

D10SCU'RIAS(AioffK-phii,8t«ph.B.;Plol.».10i 
laid,  Or^.ETi.;  AuwiToiipli,ScyL  p.  22),  one  of  the 
niuneroua  colonies  of  Miletus,  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  Euxne  (Arrian,  Ptri^  pp.  10,  18)  un  tb* 
mouth  of  the  river  Anihemua,  to  the  N,  of  Colchia 
(Plin.  vi  B).    It  waa  wlnated  100  MJ".  (Plin.  L  c) 
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or  790  sUdUt  to  the  MW.  of  the  PfaanB,  and  2S60 
stadia  firom  Trapezua  (Arrian,  L  &).  The  wild 
tribes  of  the  interior,  whose  barbanms  idiom  was 
nnintelligible  to  one  another,  made  this  thor  great 
trading  phux.  The  Greeks  were  so  astonished  at 
the  maltipUdty  of  languages  which  they  encoim- 
tered,  and  the  want  of  skUfol  interpreters  was  so 
strooglj  felt,  that  some  asserted  that  70  different 
tongnes  were  spoken  in  the  maricet  of  Dioscnrias. 
(Strab.  zi.  p.  497.)  Timosthenes,  the  historian,  had 
exaggerated  the  amount  to  300,  but  Plinj  (^), 
who  qnotcs  him,  contents  himself  bj  saying  that  the 
traden  required  130  interpreters.  (Comp.  Gibbon, 
///\  il£»  "^^^  iv.  p.  102.)  In  B.  a  66,  when  Mithridates  was 
cwnpeDed  to  plange  into  the  heart  of  Colchis  (rem 
the  pursuit  of  Pompeins,  he  crossed  the  Phasis  and 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Dioscnrias,  where  he 
cdlected  additional  troops  and  a  small  fleet  (Appian, 
Mithr,  101.)  Upon  or  near  the  spot  to  which  the 
twin  sons  of  Leds  gave  their  name  (Mela,  L  19. 
§  5  ;  comp.  Amm.  Marc.  xziL  8.  §  24)  the  Bomans 
built  Sjebabtopous  (Steph.  B. ;  t^ncop.  B.G.  W.  4), 
which  was  deserted  in  the  time  of  Plinj  {L  e.)  but 
was  afterwards  garrisoned  by  Justinian  (i^rocop. 
Aed,  ill  7).  The  Sotebiopous  (Const  PorpL 
de  Adm.  In^.  c.  42)  of  later  times  has  been  identi- 
fied with  it  The  position  of  this  place  must  be 
looked  for  near  the  roadstead  of  Jtkuria.  Chardin 
(Trav.  pt  i.  pp.  77,  108)  described  the  coast  as  un- 
inhabited except  by  the  Mengrelians,  who  oome  to 
traffic  on  the  same  spot  as  their  Colcbian  ancestors, 
and  set  up  their  tents  or  booths  of  boughs.  For  a 
curious  coin  of  Dioscnrias,  which,  from  ^e  antiquitj 
of  its  workmanship,  is  inferred  to  be  older  than  the 
age  of  Hithridates,  see  Basche,  tqL  ii.  pt  i.  p. 
318.  [E.B.J.] 

DIOS  HIEBON  (Aihs  'Itp^:  Etk  Aioaupirns), 
a  small  place  in  Ionia  between  Lebedus  and  Colophon. 
Stephanus  B.  («.  e.)  cites  Phlegon  as  his  authority 
for  the  Ethnic  name.  The  position  which  Stephanua 
assigns  to  the  place,  seems  to  agree  with  the  narra- 
tive in  Thncydides  (viii.  29),  where  it  is  mentioned. 

Arundell  {DitcoveneSy  &c.  vol  i.  p.  36)  says  that 
the  name  of  the  river  Cayster  occurs  (m  the  medals 
of  DioB  Hieron,  from  which  he  oondndes  that  it  was 
not  Teiy  fer  ^om  the  river.  It  is  poesible  that 
there  was  another  town  of  the  name  in  Lydia  and 
on  the  Cayster.  Pliny  (r.  29)  makes  the  Dios- 
hieritae  belong  to  the  oooventus  of  Ephesus ;  and 
Ptolemy  (r.  2)  places  it  high  up  the  valley  of  the 
Cayster,  if  we  can  trust  his  numbers.  The  epigraph 
on  the  coins  is  Aio<n€p9tTU¥.  [G.  L.] 

DIO'SPOLIS  MAGNA.  [Thebab.] 

DIO'SPOLIS  PABVA.  There  were  two  cities 
in  Egypt  bearing  the  appellation  of  the  Lesser  Town 
of  Ammon-Zeus.  1.  In  the  Thebaid,  lat  26°  3' 
N.  {Ai6(nroXit  4i  fiurpd,  Strab.  xviii.  p.  814;  Ptol. 
iv.  !».  §  67;  Diospolis,  It  Antonin.  p.  159;  Jovis 
Oppidum,  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  10.),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Nomos  Diospolites.  The  Lesser  Diopolis  was  seated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  mie,  opposite  to  Chenobos- 
cium,  and  nearly  midway  betweoi  Abydus  and  Ten 
tyra.  Pococke  (Traveis^  vol.  i.  p.  140),  D'Anville 
{Menunre  stir  VEgypte,  p.  186),  and  Champollion 
\VEgypU,  vol.  i.  238)  identify  this  town  with  the 
modem  village  of  How  or  Hti,  Immediately  below 
Diospolis  began  the  canal  or  ancient  branch  of  the 
Nile, —  the  Bakr^vtuf^  or  Biver  of  Joseph,  which 
flows  between  the  Nile  and  the  Libyan  hills  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Arainoite  Nome  {tl-Fyoum). 

2.  The  modem  Xjydda  (Strab.  xviii.  p.  802)  was 
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seated  in  the  marshes  of  the  Ddta,cwiof  tbs  Fhat- 
nitic  arm  of  the  NUe.  It  was  an  inoonaidsnMe  piaoe, 
and  is  mentioned  only  bj  Straba         [W.  B.  D.] 

DIO'SPOLIS (AufcnraAif).  l.InBitfaynia.  [Dia.] 
2.  In  Lydia.  (Steph.  B.  «.  0.)  [G.  L.] 

DIO'SPOLIS  (A«a<nr«Xis),  the  dasncal  name  of 
Ltdda,  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Beojannn,  sitaated  fai 
the  great  phJn  of  Sharon,  which  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Sarona  of  the  Acts  (ix.  35),  with 
which  Lydda  is  joined.  Built  by  Shamed,  the  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin  (1  CAron.  viii.  13),  it 


recovered  by  that  tribe  after  the  captivity  {NAem. 
xi.  35),  and  is  noted  in  the  New  Testament  histevj 
for  the  healmg  of  Eneas  by  St  Peter.  {Aett,  Ix. 
32 — 35.)  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  pro- 
consul Cestius  Gallns  on  his  march  to  Jemsaiem, 
dr.  A.  D.  65.  (JosepL  A  J:  iL  19.  s.  1.)  St 
Jerome  mentions  the  fact  of  the  change  of  name 
(**  Lyddam  venam  in  Diospolin,''  EpU,  Pamlat)^  and 
it  is  assumed  by  him  and  Eusebius  as  an  important 
geographical  terminus  in  the  Onomastkon.  In  the 
Christian  annals  of  the  middle  ages  it  is  renowned 
as  the  burial  pbioe  of  the  head  of  St  Geoige,  and 
the  town  is  designated  by  his  name  in  the  Chranides 
of  the  Crusades,  and  j<Mned  with  Bamleh,  from  whidi 
it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  distant  on  the  north. 
It  has  retained  its  ancient  name  throughont,  un- 
changed, among  the  natives,  and  is  now  known  onlj 
as  I^dd.  It  is  a  considerable  village,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  palm  trees,  and  still  shows  large  traces  of 
the  Cmaadere*  cathedral  of  St.  Geoige.  It  has  besn 
an  episcopal  see  from  very  early  times,  and  a  synod 
of  the  bishops  of  Palestine  was  held  there  A.  d.  415, 
in  which  the  heresiarch  Pelagius  contrived,  by  mis- 
representation, to  procure  his  acquittal  from  the 
charge  of  heresy.  (Williams,  HoUji  City,  voL  L  p. 
263,  folL;  see  Bohinson,  Bib.  Res,  vol.  iii.  pp.  49 
—55.)  [G.  W.] 

DIPAEA  (Aivcua:  Eth.  Anrouc^),  a  town  of  Ai^ 
cadia  in  the  district  Maenalia,  through  whose  temtoiy 
the  river  Helisson  flowed.  •  Its  inbiMtants  removed 
to  Megalopolis  on  the  foundation  of  the  latter  d^. 
It  b  frequently  mentioned  on  account  of  a  battle 
fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  all  the  Arcadians  except  the  Blanti- 
neians,  sometime  between  b.  g.  479  and  464.  (Pans, 
in.  11.  §  7,  viii.  8.  §  6,  27.  §  3,  30.  §.  1,  45.  §  2; 
Herod,  ix.  35.)  Leake  supposes  that  the  ruins  near 
Zkivia  represent  Dipaea;  but  since  Pausanias  does 
not  mention  Dipaea  in  his  description  of  Maenalia, 
although  he  notices  every  insignificant  place,  Bosa 
remarks  that  it  is  improbable  that  Pausanias  should 
have  passed  over  Dipaea,  if  these  ruins  really  bekn^ 
to  the  latter,  since  they  are  still  very  considerable. 
Boss  regards  them  as  the  remains  of  Maenalns. 
(Leake,  Morea^  vol.  ii.  p.  52;  Boss,  Reimn  im  P^ 
lopormeSf  vol.  i.  p.  1 18.) 

DIPOENA.     [Arcadia,  p.  193,  No.  12.] 

DIBCE.     [Thebab.] 

DIBPHE,  DIBPHYS,  or  DIBPHOSSUS.    [Eu- 

BOBA.] 

DISCELADOS  (Mela,  ii.  7.  §  13),  an  ishnd  lying 
off  the  coast  of  Illyricum ;  it  fell  to  the  Neretscha- 
nian  braneh  of  the  Servian  Shves,  and  is  now  called 
ir/t<,  or,  in  Italiaiv  ifWe(2a.  (Scfaa&rik,  .S^.  ^/t 
vd.  iL  p.  267.)  [E,B.J.] 

DITATTIUM  CAerrdriw)  is  one  of  the  dties 
of  the  Sequani,  in  Gallia,  which  Ptdemy  mentkms 
(ii.  9);  and  he  places  it  before  Vesontio  (Beson^on). 
There  is  nothing  to  show  the  site,  except  Ptdemy's 
position,  which  is  useless.     D'Anville  thinks  that 


DITTANT. 

Ditattiom  maj  be  a  place  called  OUif  where  there 
are  some  renoains,  not  far  from  PassttvatU,  Some 
geographers  place  DiUttiam  at  Dole  on  the  Zhuba; 
others  again  identify  Ditattium  with  the  rains  on 
the  hill  oi  Vieux  Seurre,  about  a  league  SW.  of 
Seurre,  All  tiua  is  mere  guess,  and  a  sample  of 
trifling;  for  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  determine  the 
question.  [G.  L.] 

DITTANI.    [Celtibkrxa]. 

DIUM.  1.  (ATov:  Eth.  Aii^f,  Steph.  B.;  Scyl. 
p.  26 ;  Strab.  yii.  p.  330),  a  citj  which,  though  not 
large  (v^Aur/io,  Thnc  iv.  78),  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  leading  towns  of  MaoedonJa,  and  the  great 
bulwark  of  its  maritime  frontier  to  the  S.  Brasidas 
was  conducted  to  this  place,  which  is  described  as 
being  in  the  territories  of  Perdiccas,  bj  his  Perrhae- 
bian  guides,  over  the  pass  of  Mt  Olympus.  It  suf- 
fered considerably  daring  the  Social  War  from  an 
incnrnoQ  of  the  Aetdians,  under  their  strategus 
Scopes,  who  raxed  the  walls,  and  almoet  demolished 
the  d^  itself  (Polyb.  iy.  28) ;  an  outrage  which 
Philip  and  the  Maoedooians  afterwards  amply 
avenged  by  their  attack  on  the  Aetolian  capital 
(Polyb.  V.  9).  In  the  war  against  PerBensDium  had, 
it  appears,  completely  recovered  from  ^t  disaster; 
for  in  B.  c.  169  it  was  occupied  by  Perseus,  who  un- 
accountably abandoned  his  strong  position  on  the 
approach  of  the  consul.  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  how- 
ever, remained  there  only  a  short  time;  and  Perseus 
returned  to  Dium,  af%er  having  repaired  the  damage 
which  the  walls  of  the  city  had  received  from  tiie 
Bomans.  (Lir.  xliv.  7.)  At  a  later  period  it  became 
a  Roman  colony.  (Plin.  iv.  10;  PtoL  iii.  IS.  §  15.) 
Leake  {NoHhim  Greece,  toL  iii.  pp^  408,  fiolL)  has 
discovered  the  site  near  Mciaihria,  in  a  position 
which  agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  Itineraries 
(/IM.  Anttm.;  PeuL  Tab,),  and  Pausanias  (iz.  SO. 
§8).  In  the  space  between  the  village  and  the 
sources  of  the  Baphtbus  he  found  some  remains  of 
a  stadium  and  theatre;  the  stone-work  which  formed 
the  seats  and  supentmcturs  of  these  monuments  no 
longer  exists,  except  two  or  three  squared  masses 
outside  the  theatre.  The  original  form  and  dimen- 
sions are  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  that  the 
stadium  was  equal  m  length  to  the  other  buildings 
of  that  kind  in  Greece,  and  that  the  theatre  was 
about  250  feet  in  diameter.  Bek>w  the  theatre,  on 
the  edge  of  the  water,  are  the  foundations  of  a  large 
building,  and  a  detached  stone  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  a  flight  of  steps.  Some  foundations  of 
the  walls  of  the  city  can  be  just  seen,  and  one  se- 
pulchral **  stele  "*  was  found.  Dium,  though  situated 
in  a  most  unhealthy  spot,  was  noted  for  its  splendid 
buildings  and  the  multitude  of  its  statues.  (Liv.  I  e.) 
Without  the  town  was  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius 
from  which  Dium  received  its  name,  and  here  were 
celebrated  the  public  games  called  Olympia  instituted 
by  Archelans.  (Died.  xvii.  16;  Steph.  B.  s.  9.  Awy.) 
The  theatre  and  stadium  served  doubUeasly  for  that 
celebration.  Alexander  placed  here  the  group  of 
25  chieftains  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Graniens, — 
the  work  of  Lysippus.  (Arrian,  Anab,  L  16.)  Q. 
Metelltts,  after  his  victory  over  the  Pseudo-Philip, 
transferred  this  *'  chef  d'oeuvre  "  (**  turma  statuarum 
equestrium,"  Yell.  i.  1 1)  to  Rome.  Coins  of  the 
"  Coionia "  of  Dium  are  extant,  usually  with  the 
type  of  a  standing  Pallas.    (Eckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  70.) 

.2.  Adtyinthepeninsulaof  Acte  (Herod,  vii.  32; 
Thuc.  iv.  109;  Strab.  viL  pu  331),  which  Scylax, 
coasting  from  Torone,  put  before  Thyssus  and 
Gleonae.    The  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
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dides  difler  from  that  of  the  Periplus,  ss  they  tend  to 
place  Dium  on  the  N.  coast  But  as  they  all  agree 
in  showing  that  it  was  the  nearest  town  to  the 
isthmus, — in  which  Stnbo  concurs, — it  is  very 
possible  that  Dium  was  neither  on  the  N.  nor  S.  shore 
of  the  peninsula,  but  on  the  W.;  perhaps  the  pro- 
montory of  Pkstjfj  in  the  Gulf-  of  Eriuo.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  151.)         [£.  B.  J.] 

DIUM  (Aioif  &Kpoy,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §  7),  a  promon- 
tory of  Crete  on  the  K.  coast,  where  the  island  has 
its  greatest  breadth.  Pliny  (iv.  20)  speaks  of  an 
inland  town  of  this  name  (oomp.  Euseb.  Praep.  Ev, 
V.  81),  which  probably,  however,  was  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  headland,  which  is  now 
called  Kdoo  Stravrd  (Hock,  KretOf  vol.  i.  pp.  394, 
398).  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIUM  (Aiby),  a  town  in  the  KW.  of  Euboea  near 
the  promontory  Cenaeum,  from  which  Canae  in 
Aeolis  is  said  to  have  been  a  colony.  Dium  is  men- 
ticHied  by  Homer.  (Horn.  77.  ii.  538 ;  Strab.  x.  p.  446 ; 
PUn.  iv.  12;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  §  25.) 

DIUE  ( Aiovp),  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  1 
§  12)  to  one  of  the  branch  chains  of  the  Atlas 
system  of  mountuns,  in  Mauretania  Tiogitana;  it 
appears  to  be  the  range  which  runs  NW.  from  about 
the  sources  of  the  river  Mahra  to  the  Straits.  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  1.  §  3)  mentions  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
having  its  mouth  dose  to  Mons  Solis,  probably  the 
Wad-eUGored,  [P.  S.] 

DIVA  (Alova:  the  J>ee'),  a  river  in  Korth  Bri- 
tain, mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  falling  into  the  Ger- 
manic Ocean,  between  the  promontory  of  the  Texalae 
(^Kmnaird  Head)  and  the  aestuaiy  of  the  Tava 
(Toi^oi).  [R.G.L.] 

DIVITIA  (DetOz),  a  fort  opposite  to  Coionia 
Agripixna  {Cologne),  which  was  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  |nvtecting  the  bridge  across  the  Bhine, 
and  was  occupied  by  a  permanent  garrison  (mUitet 
DwWenaee  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  7,  xxvii.  1 .)  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  called  Duma,  whence  the  modem 
name  Deiuz,  [L.  S.] 

DIVODUllUM  {Atov6Bovpow:  Metz),  was  the 
capital  of  the  Mediomatrid,  a  people  of  Gallia,  whose 
territory  in  CaesaPs  time  extended  to  the  Rhine 
(B,  G.  iv.  10).  It  is  the  only  town  of  the  Medio- 
matrid which  Ptolemy  mentions  (ii.  9.  §  12);  and 
it  occurs  with  this  name  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the 
road  finom  Treviri  {Trier,  Trhet)  to  Argentoratum 
{Strateburg),  It  occun  in  the  Table  in  the  form 
Divo  Dnrimedio  Matricorum,  where  the  error  is  easily 
corrected.  As  is  usual  with  Gallic  towns,  it  took 
the  name  of  the  people,  and  it  is  called  Mediomatrice 
by  Amnuanus  Marcellinus  (xviL  1).  The  modem 
name  Meto  is  from  Mettis,  a  conrupted  form  which 
came  into  use  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  Notitia 
of  the  parovinces  of  Gallia,  we  find  **  Civitas  Medio- 
matricorum  Mettis"  mentioned  after  Treviri,  the 
metropolis  of  Belgica  Prima. 

Meiz,  in  France  in  the  department  of  MoeeUe,  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  MoeeUe  and  the  Seille, 
from  which  circumstance  the  town  probably  takes 
its  name,  for  the  first  part  of  the  word  DivoNduram 
means  **  two."  In  a.  d.  70  the  sddiers  of  Vitellius, 
who  had  been  recdved  by  the  people  of  Divoduram 
in  a  friendly  manner,  suddenly  through  fear  or  some 
other  cause  fell  on  the  unresisting  inhabitants  and 
killed  4000  of  them.  (Tadt.  Hisi.  L  63.)  Divo- 
duram was  an  important  place  on  account  of  its 
podtian.  Julian  after  his  victoiy  over  the  Alamanni 
at  Strat^mrg  sent  his  booty  to  Divodurum  for  safo 
keepmg.    MeU  was  ruined  by  the  Huns  in  the  fifth 
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centmj.  It  aftenrardi  became  the  ctpital  of  Ans- 
tranAj  or  of  the  kingdom  of  ife<z,  as  it  wu  Boinetimes 
calkxL 

The  Boman  bnildings  at  MeU  have  diaappeaied; 
hat  the  arrondiswmeDt  of  J/ete  contains  many  Roman 
remains.  At  or  about  SabUm,  1  \  mile  S.  of  Metz^ 
were  an  amphitheatre,  a  nanmachia,  and  baths.  This 
indeed  appears  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  old 
Roman  town.  The  amphitlieatre  is  said  to  have 
been  as  htrge  as  that  of  Nimes.  The  rains  of  these 
edifices  furmshed  a  Urj^  part  of  the  materials  for 
the  citadel  and  fortifications,  which  were  added  to 
the  town  in  the  17th  centniy.  The  aqnednct  that 
supplied  Mete  with  water,  extended  from  the 
mills  of  the  village  of  Gone  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Motette  to  MetZy  a  distance  of  more  than  6  French 
leagues,  it  brought  the  water  to  the  city  across 
the  river.  There  stiil  remain  of  this  great  work  5 
arches  en  the  left  bank  of  the  Moeelle,  and  1 7  in  the 
village  of  Jouy  on  the  right  bank.  The  jnles  or 
foundations  in  the  river  hare  been  destroyed  by  the 
water.  The  masonxy  of  the  aqueduct  is  very  good, 
and  covered  with  a  cement  which  is  very  well  pre- 
aerved  wherever  the  aqueduct  exists.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  supplied  every  minute  a  volume  of  water 
equal  to  1050  cubic  feet.  The  arch  under  which 
the  road  to  Nancy  passes  at  Joi^  is  64  feet  high,  or 
as  high  as  one  of  our  great  viaducts.  These  arches 
supported  two  parallel  canals.  The  two  canals  to- 
gether were  11^  feet  wide.  Such  was  one  <^  the 
Roman  works  in  a  town,  the  history  of  which  u 
unknown.  {Guide  du  Voyageur,  &c,  par  Richard 
et  E.  Hocquart.)  [G.  L] 

DrVONA,  afterwards  Caourci  (CoAor*).  In 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  §  11)  the  name  is  written  Amrfy>va 
or  Aotficof^o.  In  the  Table  the  name  is  miswritten 
Bibona.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces  it 
appears  under  the  name  of  Givitas  Gadurcoram. 
The  name  Divona  is  in  Ausonlns  {Clarae  Urbes 
Burdig.  v.  31),  who  gives  the  etymology  of  the 
name  as  he  understood  it:  — 

"  Dirona  Geltaram  lingua,  Pons  addite  Divis." 

He  means  to  say  that  J)i  or  Div  means  ^  God,**  and 
von  or  on,  "  water  "  or  "  fountain."  It  is  said  that 
it  is  the  fountain  at  C<ihors  called  '*  Des  Ghartreux" 
which  gave  the  place  the  name  Divona.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Gadurci,  and  there  are  four  roads  in 
the  Table  and  the  Itin.,  from  Vesunna  (P^r^ueeu;), 
Aginnum  (Agen),  Tolosa  {Taulouse)^  and  Sego- 
dunum  (^Rhodez),  which  meet  at  Divona,  or  Cahon^ 
in  the  department  of  Lot.  De  Valois  affirms  that 
there  is  in  Cohort  a  place  still  called  Lot  Cadurcaty 
and  it  is  further  said  that  the  ruins  are  those  of  a 
temple  of  Diana.  The  Roman  aqueduct  at  Cohort 
was  a  great  work.  It  was  about  19  miles  in  length, 
and  had  a  very  winding  course  through  valleys  and 
along  monntun  sides.  It  crossed  the  valley  of  Lar^ 
roque-^kt-aret  by  a  bridge  of  three  tiers  of  arches, 
the  elevation  of  which  is  estimated  to  have  been 
nearly  180  feet.  On  the  sides  of  two  ranges  of  hills 
there  are  still  some  remains  of  this  magnificent 
work,  the  dimensions  of  which  must  have  equalled, 
or  even  surpassed,  those  of  the  Pont-du-Gard  It  is 
said  that  it  continued  in  pretty  good  preservation  to 
the  end  of  the  14th  century.  The  aqueduct  is  ge- 
nerally cut  in  the  rock  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  along 
which  it  is  carried.  The  channel  for  the  water  was 
eonstructed  of  masonry  lined  with  cement  and  co- 
vered with  tiles,  so  that  no  water  could  filter  through. 
It  was  a  work  worthy  of  the  gnmdeur  of  the  Romans. 
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Pali  of  the  wall  of  the  baths  remaios,  and  a  partks 
of  a  doorway.  Some  beantifol  mosaic  work  has 
been  discoverad  on  the  site  of  the  baths.  Thetheotxe 
was  of  a  semicircular  form.  A  ^iaax  of  this  theatre 
and  an  elevation  were  poMished  in  VAwKtuire  de 
Lot  for  1840.  The  fountain  Dee  CkartrtmXj  so 
called  because  it  was  in  the  indosnre  of  a  couvcni  at 
this  religious  society,  the  ancient  Divona,  is  an 
abundant  source.  A  hige  maihle  altar  has  heen 
found  at  Cakore,  with  an  inacriptian  which  reooids 
that  it  was  set  up  by  the  Givitas  Gadnrooniin,  in 
honour  of  M.  Lucterius  Leo,  the  son  of  Lucterina 
Senecianus,  who  had  discharged  all  the  high  offices 
in  his  native  place,  and  was  priest  at  the  AraAognsti, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  the  Rhodamw 
One  Lucterius,  a  Cadurcan,  stirred  up  the  revolt 
against  Gaesar  in  b.  c  52  {B,  G,  viL  5,  ftc,  viiL 
44),  and  this  man  may  have  been  one  of  the  fiumly. 
At  least  he  had  the  name,  with  aRoman  praenomen. 
The  authority  for  the  remains  of  Divona  is  in  the 
work  entitled  **  Goup  d*odl  sur  ks  m<muments  his- 
toriques  dn  Lot,  par  M.  le  Baron  Ghandrnc  de  Ci»- 
zannes.**  from  whose  work  there  are  large  extracts 
in  the  *'  Guide  du  Voyageur,  par  Richard  et  E. 
Hocquart"  [G.  L.] 

DOANAS  (6  Aodnir,  PtoL  vii.  2.  §  7),  a  river 
in  India  extra  Gangem,  which  there  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  is  represented  by  the  present  Irmuaddg 
ot  river  of  Ava.  It  discharged  its  waters  into  what 
Ptolemy  calls  the  Sinus  Magnus.  It  appears,  fipom 
Be(ghaus*8  map,  that  the  modern  Salven  bean  the 
name  of  Djaoen  near  its  embouchure,  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  repnaentative  of 
the  andene  Doanas.  It  seems,  however,  more  likely 
that  the  Salven  is  the  Dorias  of  Ptolemy  (vii  2.  §§ 
7, 1 1).  The  two  rivers  flowed  in  parallel  lines  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  ancients  had  no 
accurate  account  of  them.  The  Doanas  appears  to 
have  been  about  a  degree  to  the  W.  of  the  Dorias; 
and  the  two  streams  must  have  really  entered  the 
sea  in  the  Sinus  Sabaracus  or  Gulf  of  Afartab€sn, 
Mannert  and  Reichard  have  both  supposed  that  they 
were  rivers  fiS  the  Gheiwaesus  Aurea.  [V.] 

DOfiEllUS  (A^^pos,  Stcph.  B.;  A^ofwi,  Ai^ 
9opoft  Ao^/Supos^f  a  Paeonian  town  or  district,  which 
Sitalces  reached  after  crossing  Gercine,  and  where 
many  troops  and  additional  volunteers  reached  lum, 
making  up  his  full  total.  (Thnc.  il  98,  100.) 
Hierodes  names  Diaboros  next  to  Idomene  among 
the  towns  of  the  Gonsuhtf  Macedonia  under  the 
Byzantine  empire;  this,  coupled  with  the  statement 
of  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  8.  §  28)  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Aestraei,  would  seem  to  show  that  Doberns  was  near 
the  modern  Doghirdn. 

The  DoBBRES  (A^pes,  Doberi,  Plin.  iv.  10) 
are  described  by  Herodotus  (viL  1  Id)  as  inhabiting, 
with  the  Paeoplae,  the  country  to  the  N.  of  Mt. 
Pangaeum, — these  being  precisely  the  tribes  whom 
he  luid  before  associated  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Lake  Prasias  (v.  16).  Their  position  must,  there- 
fore,  be  sought  to  the  E.  of  the  Strymon :  they  shared 
Mt.  Pangaeum  with  the  Paeonians  and  Pierians,  and 
dwelt  probably  on  the  N.  side,  where,  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire,  there  was  a  **  mutatio,"  or  pUoe 
for  changing  horses,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  called  Do- 
MEROS,  between  Amphipolis  and  Philippi,  13  M.  P. 
from  the  former  and  19  M.  P.  from  the  latter.  (/<«n. 
Hierosol;  comp.  Tafel,  de  Via  EgnaL  p.  10.) 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iiL  pp.  212,  444, 
467.)  [E.B.J.] 

pOBU'NI  (Ao^ovvoOi  a  people  in  Britain,  men* 
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tioDsd  )?  Ptolemj  twice:  finl  0'- 3- 5  SS),  «  brine 
Cfntanuoaai  to  tha  eMt  with  tlie  SUdih,  tad  u 
iHving  CoriDeum  [CirmemUr)  for  their  dtj;  mt 
(iL  3.  §  S8),  u  lying  to  tb«  lurtli  of  Ilw  B«JgK, 
one  of  whcne  towM  wu  the  But  Springi  CThwa 
»tp^)  =  Bath.  Thia  pl«ca  thsm  In  Gioucala- 
ihire.  Tlie  Bodani  of  Dios  Cunna  ins  gSMnllj, 
and  nuanablT,  belisred  to  be  tl»  Dubani,  tiDd«r 
inolh8rfann(li.aO).  [RG.L.] 

DOCIDAVA  (A«(a««,  Ptol.  iii.  S.  g  6),  *.  lawn 
<t  Dicii,  which  ume  hire  identified  with  Ikbrtaa, 
and  othen  with  Tkorotako.  (Curap.  Suli«r,  Gi- 
tekichlt  Dadau,  ToL  L  pp.  179,  19S.)      [E.B.J.} 

DOCt'MLA  or  DOCIHEIUM  (Awl/ua,  AhI- 
liiuer  :  £lh.  Aoki/iiui).  Stephwiu)  (t.  v.)  ob- 
•arm  that  Dodmeos  ii  the  oorrtct  Kthnic  fonn,  bat 
Dodmemu  (^OMtf-Tf^O  wsfl  Uia  fbrm  in  nu.  It 
wu  ■  city  of  PlirTgiii,  where  there  were  marble 
qtuuTio.  (Cooip.  Sleph.  B.  •-  v.  2^>vciSa.)  Stnibo 
(p.  ST7)  pl«c««  Dccimia  eranewhere  nbont  Sinuiiidn; 
h<  cidls  it  t,  village,  tad  saji  that  "  there  ii  there  a 

rrry  of  Synrudic  atone,  aa  tlie  Romaos  call  it,  but 
paople  of  Ike  countrj  call  i^  Dodmitn  and  Do- 
dmaea;  the  quanj  at  Gnt  yielded  tio]y  imall  jieca 
of  the  >ti»e,  bnt  owing  In  the  pnaent  expenditnTe  of 
the  RnnanA  large  coliuniii  of  one  jnece  Are  taken 
ont,  which  in  Tariety  come  Dear  the  Alabaitritet,  so 
that,  tkiagh  the  tranipoit  to  the  saof  tuch  weights 
ii  bnubleaane,  atill  both  colunUB  and  alabe  are 
brongbt  to  Rome  of  wimdroiu  tiie  and  beanly." 
(Comp.  Strabo,  p.  437.)  Tbe  word  Docimaea  (Ao- 
ai/iiuw)  in  thia  paaage  of  Strain  appean  to  ha 
eomipt.  It  shonld  be  either  ^omiuuar  or  Aki^ki. 
Leake  (_Aiia  Minor,  p.  54)  snppoeei  that  the  ei- 
tenaive  qoarriee  on  the  road  frcm  Khvomiim  to 
Bulwudiin  are  those  af  Docjmia.  He  interprets 
Stnbo  aa  aaying  that  Synnada  waa  only  60  atadia 
from  Dodmia;  but  Strabo  laya  that  the  plun  of 
Synnada  ia  about  60  stadia  long,  and  beyond  it  ie 
Dodmia.  We  may,  however,  infer  that  ha  auppoaed 
Dodniia  to  be  not  far  fnim  the  limit  of  the  plun. 
Tbe  Table  mak»  it  33  M.  P.  between  Synnada  and 
Dodmia,  and  Dodmia  ia  on  the  road  from  Synnada 
to  DorylaeDm;  bat  the  number  ia  certainly  eiTone- 
OQS.  The  pontioii  of  Synnada  is  not  certain,  and  if 
h  were,  it  would  Dot  abadutelj'  determine  the  po- 
rtion al  Dodmiaj  but  Docimia  waa  probably  at  the 
apot  where  Leake  Giea  it,  KE.  of  4fam  Kara 
Bi—ar.  East  of  Afiom  Kara  Bmar,  at  a  pbce 
called  5unrteneA,  Hamilton  (fiatarehtt.  ftc  vol.  ii. 
App.  No.  3TS)  eoped  part  (f  an  inacriptioo,  the  re- 
rounder  of  whidi  naa  Widl  under  gromid.  Tbe 
part  which  he  coped  containi  tbe  name  Aui/utu'. 
At  Etki  Kara  Hittar,  which  may  be  tha  andent 
Baudos  [BEDDiTg],  Uamilton  aaw  "  nnnienxu  blocka 
of  marble  and  columna,  some  in  the  rough,  and  othera 
beautifully  worked."  He  alao  saya  ;  "  In  an  open 
apace  near  the  moaque  waa  a  moot  eKjniaitely  finiabed 
marble  bath,  inteuled  perhapa  to  have  adorned  a 
Boman  villa;  and  in  tha  walla  of  the  moeqne  and 
eranetery  were  acme  richly  carved  frietes  uid  cor- 
nicea,  finiabed  in  Qt  ■matt  elaboiate  ityle  of  the 
tonto  and  Corinthian  otden  I  bad  ever  bdield." 
(Vol.  L  p.  461.)  Be  obaervea  that  tbey  could  not 
have  been  daeigned  for  any  building  near  the  apot, 
but  were  ptoliably  worted  Mar  the  qaaniaa  for  the 
parpcae  or  eaaier  tranaport,  aa  it  ia  done  at  Canara 
ID  Italy.  Though  we  do  not  know  the  eiart  i 
Dodmia,  it  eeema  cartaiu  that  the  ate  ia  aanrtained 
pretty  nearly. 

Then  arc  coiiu  with  the  epigraptu  Aqfiot  or  Itpa 
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iamKifrat  Aatiitmr  HoKttiitsM',  whaoee  it  appean 
that  it  had  received  a  Macedonian  colony,  if  the  eoina 
genuine.  [G.  L] 


DOCI.KA.    rDiocLEA.] 
D0DECA5CH0EKIIS  (A-liirdoxo*"),  ■  dia- 
trict  between  Egypt  and  Aethiopia,  which  derirtd 

itadia  ^  18  geographical  miles  of  land.     (Ptol.  JT, 

S.  §  74  :  Herod,  ii.  29.)     The  northern  fronlier  of 

thia  region  was  at  PhiUe.and  thenauthcmat  Pacdcia 

{Dakktk),  the  furthat  pdnt  at  Hbich  any  mona- 

ital  vealiget  of  Maeedunian  or  Roman  dominioi 

a  been  fonnd.     Under  the  later  emperore,  indeed , 

province  of  Dodecasdioenns  extended  to  ilieri^ 

Sycaminoa,  in  lat  33°  N.    In  the  Boman  era  Dode- 

caachoenua  waa  attached  to  the  prefecture  of  Upper 

Egypt.    The  principal  dtiea  of  fhadecaachoenna  luve 

been  enumerated  under  AegtftL'S.       [W.  6.  D.] 

DODON.     [DorwBA.] 

DODCXNA  i^iOAmi  Bometimee  Lt^i*,  Soph. 
Tradi.  1 7S :  Elk.  AtatMWot),  a  town  In  Epdmi, 
celebrated  for  ita  orade  of  Zena,  the  moat  ancient  in 
Hellaa.  It  was  one  of  tbe  aeats  of  tbe  Pelaagiana, 
and  the  Dodonaean  Zena  was  a  Pelasgic  divinity. 
The  oracle  at  Do^ona  enjoyed  most  celebrity  in  the 

supplanted  to  a  great  extent  by  that  at  Ddphi;  but 
it  continued  to  enjoy  a  high  repulalion,  and  was 
regaidfld  in  later  timu  aa  one  of  the  three  greats 
oiscles,  the  olher  two  being  thoee  of  Delphi  and  of 
Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya.  (Strab.  ivL  p.  7GS;  Cic  dt 
Dm.  I.  1,  43;  Com.  Nep.  I^.  3.} 

The  antiquity  of  Dodona  ia  attested  by  several 
passages  of  Hoiner.  which  il  ia  neceaaary  to  quote  aa 
tbey  have  given  rise  to  conaiderabla  discnaidon; 
(1)  rovrtii  S  it  Kii^ov  1)7*  tim  nl  ifcain  rqot- 
T^  i  In^vtt  Irurro,  ^itmmfArfuiI  Tt  IItpai<al, 
ot  wfjil  AaiMn)i>  tta^iffupor  njar  (ttrro 
tX  T*  iifi^*  Ifiiprhv  Ttrapiiaiow  tfry'  itiiuyrrQ. 
{IL  iL  748.) 
(3)  Zf V  ba,  AatuKUf,  niAaa7uit,  Ti)hi»i  nf«, 
AwMrf)!  nMmr  iiKixtilupau-  ifi^i  tl  3«XAo[ 
ffol  raijtva*  Airo^^u  AynrJnt*!  xa>urvHU. 
(fi  xvi.  233.) 
(3)  T^  V  it  OeUmr  ^to  Mfni,  1^  8aaw 
IhrWHi  (oorVn  'IfUnii  it  rlara  S^/ier. 


(IM.  X 


.  337,  li 


.8.) 


Tbs  ancient  critjci  believed  that  there  were  two 
places  of  the  name  of  Dodona.  one  in  Tbessaly,  in 
the  district  of  Ferrhaelna  near  Monnt  Olympna,  and 
the  other  in  Epdrtu  iathediatrictof  TheaprDtia;that 
the  Eniencs  mentioned  (No.  1 )  along  with  tha  Perr- 
haeln  of  the  river  Titareslus  came  (rinii  the  Thesulian 
town;  and  that  the  Dodona.  which  Ulyiaea  viattd  in 
order  to  consul  t  the  oncnlar  oak  of  Zena,  after  leaving 
the  king  of  the  Theaproti,  waa  the  place  in  Epeims 
(Na  3).  With  respect  to  tbe  seoood  paaeage  abova 
qooted  there  waa  a  diSetence  of  opinion ;  same  np- 
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posing  that  Acbilles  prayed  to  2>n8  in  the  Thessalian 
Dodona  as  the  patron  god  of  his  native  ooontiy;  bat 
others  nudntaining  that  the  mention  of  Selli,  whose 
name  elsewhere  occurs  in  connection  with  the  Thes* 
protian  Dodona,  points  to  the  place  in  Epeinis. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  327,  ix.  p.  441;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  A«. 
dfidn}.)  There  can  be  no  donbt,  that  the  first-quoted 
passage  in  Homer  refers  to  a  Dodona  in  Thessaly; 
but  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
oracle  at  this  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  prayer  of 
Achilles  was  directed  to  the  god  in  Epeirus,  whose 
oracle  had  already  acquired  great  celebrity,  as  we 
see  from  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey.  The  Thessalian 
Dodona  is  said  to  have  been  also  called  Bodona;  and 
from  this  place  the  Thesprotian  Dodona  is  said  to 
have  received  a  oolony  and  its  name.  (Steph.  B.  s,  v. 

The  Selli,  whom  Homer  describes  as  the  inter- 
preters of  Zeus,  "  men  of  unwashed  feet,  who  slept 
on  the  ground,"  appear  to  have  been  a  tribe.  They 
are  called  by  Pindar  the  Helli;  and  the  surrounding 
country,  named  after  them  Hellopia  ('EAAotI)}),  is 
described  by  Hesiod  as  a  fertile  land  with  rich  pas- 
tures, wherein  Dodona  was  situated.  (Strab.  viL 
p.  328;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Track,  1167.)  Aristotle 
places  the  most  ancient  Hellas  **  in  the  parts  about 
Dodona  and  the  Achelous,"  adding  that  the  Achelous 
has  frequently  changed  its  course, — a  necessary 
addition,  since  the  Achelous  does  not  flow  near  Do- 
dona. He  likewise  states  that  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
took  place  in  this  district,  which  *'  was  inhabited  at 
that  time  by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called 
Graed,  but  now  Hellenes."  (Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  14.) 
We  do  not  know  the  authority  which  Aristotle  had 
for  this  statement,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who  connected 
Deucalion,  Hellen,  and  the  Hellenes,  with  the  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly  between  Mounts  Othrys  and  Oeta. 
(Grote,  Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  3^)   5  A-  7 

It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  any  further  back 
into  the  (mgva.  of  the  oracle ;  and  we  may  safely  dis- 
miss the  tales  related  by  Herodotus  of  its  Egyptian 
origin,  and  of  its  connection  with  the  temple  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  of  Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya. 
(Herod,  ii.  54,  seq.)  The  god  at  Dodona  was  said 
to  dwell  in  the  stem  of  an  oak  (<^irx<Ji,  the  oak  bearing 
an  esculent  acorn,  not  the  Latin  fagus,  our  beech),  in 
the  hollow  of  which  his  statue  was  probably  placed 
in  the  most  andent  times,  and  which  was  at  first  his 
only  temple  {vomv  8*  iv  irvSyAvi  ^vfyovy  Hes.  ap. 
Soph,  Track.  1 167 ;  AmSc^kitv  <fniy6y  t«,  IIcAcuryvi' 
fSpoMoVj  ^KtPy  Hes.  ap,  StrtUf.  vii.  p.  327 ;  comp. 
Mailer,  Archaol.  §  52,  2).  The  god  revealed  his 
will  from  the  branches  of  the  tree,  probably  by  the 
mstling  of  the  wind,  which  sounds  the  priests  hod 
to  interpret.  Hence  we  frequently  read  of  the  speak- 
ing oak  or  oaks  of  Dodona.  (Horn.  Od.  ziv.  327, 
six.  296 ;  ed  Tpotriryopoi  Spvcf ,  Aesch.  Prom.  832 ; 
^o\uy\6<r<rov  Zfwdsj  Soph.  Track,  1168.)  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  Sophocles  the  oracles  were 
interpreted  by  three  (Soj^ocles  says  two)  aged 
women,  called  n^ktiaHts  or  n^Xcuai,  because  pigeons 
were  said  to  have  brought  the  command  to  ^und 
the  orade:  — 

&s  T^r  vaXot^  <My^f'  aWlffal  votc 
A«tS&yi  Bunrwp  ix  ireAei(i8«ir  Hifni, 

(Soph.  TracK  171.)  Herodotus  (iL  55)  mentions 
the  name  of  three  priestesses.  (Ckunp.  Strab.  vii. 
Fragm.  2;  Paus.  z.  12.  §  10.)  These  female 
priestesses  were  probably  introduced  instead  of  the 
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Selli  at  the  time  when  the  wenhxp  of  ZNte  m 
connected  with  that  of  Zees  at  Dodona;  and  Us 
Boeotians  were  the  only  people  who  con^ued  to  re* 
cave  the  oracles  from  male  priests.  (Stab.  iz.  p^ 
402.) 

As  Delphi  grew  in  importance,  Dodona  was  chiefly 
consulted  by  the  ndghbouring  tribes,  the  Aetolians, 
Acamanians,  and  Epetroto  (Paus.  viii.  21.  §  2);  but, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  continued  to  enjoy 
great  celebrity  even  down  to  the  later  times.  Gnmiis 
sent  to  inquire  of  the  onade  (Herod,  i.  46);  Piodar 
composed  a  Paean  in  honour  of  the  Dodonaean  god, 
since  there  was  a  close  connection  between  Thdw 
and  Dodona  (Pind.  Froffm.  p.  571,  ed.  Bockb; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  402);  Aeschylus  and  SojAocles  speak 
of  the  oracle  in  terms  of  the  highest  reverence 
(Aesch.  iVom.  829,  seq.;  Soph.  Track,  1164, seq.); 
and  Cicero  relates  that  the  Spartans,  in  important 
mattere,  were  acenstomed  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  . 
oracles  dther  of  Delphi,  or  Dodona,  or  Zeus  Ammon 
(Cic.  de  Dw,  L  43).  The  Athenians  also  seem  not 
unfreqoently  to  have  ooDsnlted  the  orade,  whidi 
they  did  probably  through  their  snspidon  of  tl» 
Pythia  at  Delphi  in  the  Pdoponnesian  War.  That, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  oommanded  by  the  Dodo* 
naean  god  to  found  a  oolony  in  Sidly  (Pans,  vill  11. 
§  12);  Demosthenes  quotes  several  orades  from  Tkh 
dona  (de  Fak.  Leg,  p.  436,  m  Mid.  p.  531,  ed. 
Beiske) ;  and  Xenophon  recommends  the  Athenians  to 
send  to  Dodona  for  advice  {de  VecL  6.  §  2).  Under 
the  Mdossian  kings,  who  gradually  eztended  their 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Epeirus,  Dodona  probably 
rose  again  in  importance.  The  coins  of  the  Moloi- 
sian  kings  frieqoently  bear  the  heads  of  Zeos  and 
Dione,  or  of  Zeus  alone,  within  a  garland  d  oaL 

In  B.  a  219,  Dodona  received  a  blow  from  which 
it  never  reoovered.  In  that  year  the  Aetolians  mider 
Dorimachus,  who  were  at  war  with  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  ravaged  Aetolla,  and  raxed  to  thegromid 
the  temple  of  the  god.  (Polyb.  iv.  67.)  Stnbo,  hi 
describing  the  ruiuMl  condition  of  the  towns  of  Epeiras 
in  his  time,  says  that  the  orade  also  had  ahnost 
failed  (vii.  p.  327);  but  it  subsequently  recorered, 
and  Pausanias  mentions  the  temple  and  sacred  oak- 
tree  as  objects  worthy  of  the  traveller's  notice.  (Pans, 
i.  17.  §  6.)  He  dsewhere  speaks  of  the  oak  of  Do- 
dona as  the  oldest  tree  in  all  Hellas,  nezt  to  the 
\i^r  of  Hera  in  Samoa.  (Pans.  viii.  23.  §  5-) 
The  town  continued  to  ezist  long  afterwards.  The 
names  of  several  bishops  of  Dodona  occur  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Councils:  according  to  Leake,  the  latest  was 
in  the  year  516.  Dodona  is  mentioned  by  Hierodes 
in  the  dzth  century  (p.  651,  ed.  WesseL). 

Of  the  temple  of  Dodona  we  have  no  descriptioo 
notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  orade.  Indeed 
the  building  itself  b  first  mentioned  by  Polybios,  jn 
his  account  of  its  destruction  by  the  Aetolians  in 
B.  c.  2 19.  He  says  that  when  Dorimachns  **  arrived 
at  the  /cfHJy  near  Dodona,  he  burnt  the  Stoae  or 
Colonnades,  destroyed  many  of  the  dedicatoiy  offer- 
ings, and  razed  the  sacred  house  to  its  fonndstioos." 
(Jlapar/9v6tuvot  8i  wfl6t  r6  ircpl  A«8(^r  Upiifi 
rds  re  aroiit  ^Wirpiytrc,  ical  woAXA  tmt  ityalht^^ 
di4^tsptf  Marirircnffc  5^  «cal  r^y  hpiof  oiirlar,  PoL 
iv.  67.)  From  the  words  wc^2  AoiichmtP  we  may 
conclude  that  the  ltp6y  was  not  within  the  walls  of 
Dodona.  It  appean  to  have  occupied  a  consideiahle 
space,  and  to  have  contained  several  other  boildinss 
besides  the  sacred  house  or  temple  proper  of  the 
god.  It  was  stated  by  a  writer  of  the  name  of  DeffloU 
that  the  temple  was  suronnded  with  tripods  beuiog 
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oddnnu,  and  that  these  were  placed  so  closely  to- 
gether, that  when  one  was  strack  the  noise  vibrated 
^roagh  all.  (Steph.  B.  »,  v.  AtMmi ;  Schol.  ad 
Earn,  11.  ZYi.  233.)  It  appears  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  had  been  contributed  by  the  Boeotians, 
who  were  accustomed  to  send  presents  of  tripods 
everjr  yvar.  (Strab.  x.  p.  408.)  Among  the  remark- 
able objects  at  Dodcoa  were  two  piUarSi  on  one  of 
which  was  a  brazen  caldron,  and  on  the  other  a 
statue  of  a  boy  holding  in  his  hand  a  braxen  whip^ 
dedicated  by  the  Coreyraeans:  when  the  wind  blew, 
the  whip  stmck  the  caldron,  and  produced  a  loud 
noise.  As  Dodona  was  in  an  exposed  situation,  this 
constantly  happened,  and  hence  arose  the  prorerb 
of  the  Dodonaean  cakiron  and  the  Corcyraean  whip. 
(Polemon,  qp.  Steph.  B.  s,  v.  LjbMmi ;  Snid.  a.  v. 
Awd^tmw  x«Airfioy;  Strab.  Tii.  p.  329.)^This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  one  of  the  means  of  consulting 
the  god ;  and  hence  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  describing 
the  silence  of  the  oracle  in  his  time,  says,  o6fc#ri 
Actfi^r  fuwrtirrat  {Or,  xv.  p.  127,  c).  Respecting 
the  way  in  which  the  oracles  were  given,  tlMro  are 
different  accounts;  and  they  probably  differed  at 
different  times.  The  most  andent  mode  was  by 
means  of  sounds  from  the  trees,  of  which  we  have 
abeady  spoken.  Servius  relates  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  SMred  oak  there  gushed  forth  a  fountain,  the 
noise  of  whose  waters  was  prophetic  and  was  inter- 
preted by  the  priestesses  (ad  Virg,  i4en.  iiL  466). 
On  some  occasions  the  will  of  the  god  appears  to 
have  been  ascertained  by  means  of  lots.  (Cic.  <fe 
Div,  i.  34.) 

The  site  of  Dodona  cannot  be  fixed  jq^  certAtn^. 
No  remains  of  theleiiiple'liave  Leen  discovered;  and 
no  in8eripti<HD8  have  been  found  to  determine  its  lo- 
cality. It  is  the  only  pbce  of  great  celebrity  in 
Greece,  of  which  the  situation  is  not  exactly  known. 
Leake,  who  has  examipfd  the  subject  with  his  usual 
acuteness  and  learning,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  with 
great  probability,  that  the  fertile  valley  of  lodmnma 
is  the  territory  of  Dodona,  and  that  Uie  ruins  upon 
the  hill  of  KaatrUaa  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
of  lodmwna  are  those  of  the  ancient  dty.  Leake 
remarks  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  per- 
son who  has  seen  the  country  around  lodtmina,  and 
has  examined  the  extensive  remains  at  Kastriiza, 
that  the  dty  which  stood  in  that  centrical  and  com- 
manding position  was  the  capital  of  the  district 
during  a  long  succession  of  ages.  "  The  town  not 
only  covered  all  the  summit,  but  had  a  secondary 
inclosure  or  fortified  suburb  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  hill,  80  as  to  make  the  whole  circumference  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles.  Of  the  suburb  the  re- 
mains consist  chiefly  of  detached  inginents,  and  of 
remains  of  buildings  strewn  upon  the  land,  which  is 
here  cultivated.  But  the  entire  drcnit  of  the  town 
walls  is  traceable  on  the  heights,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  acropolis  oo  the  summit  These,  in  some  places, 
•re  extant  to  the  height  of  8  or  10  feet.  The  ma- 
sonry is  of  the  sec(Mid  order,  or  oompoeed  of  trape- 
addal  or  polyhedral  masses,  which  are  exactly  fitted 
to  one  another  without  cement,  and  form  a  casing 
for  an  interior  mass  of  rough  stones  and  mortar. . . . 
A  monastery,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
HeUenic  inelosore,  bears  the  same  name  as  the  hill, 
1»at  although  built  in  great  part  of  andent  materials, 
it  does  not  preserve  a  smgle  inscribed  or  sculptured 
marble,  nor  could  I  find  any  such  relics  on  any  part 
of  the  andent  site."    (Leake.) 

Out  space  allows  us  to  mention  only  briefly  the 
chief  alignments  of  Leake  in  fovour  of  placing  Dj- 
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dona  at  Kaatritea,  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  andent 
writers  that  Dodona  fint  belonged  to  Thesprotia,  and 
afterwards  to  Molossis.  Stephanus  B.  calls  it  a 
town  of  Molossis,  and  Strabo  (viL  p.  328)  places  it 
in  the  same  district,  but  observes  that  it  was  called 
a  Thesprotian  town  by  the  tragio  poets  and  by 
Pindar.  But  even  Aeschylus,  though  calling  the 
oraele  that  of  the  Thesprotian  Zeus,  places  Dodona 
on  the  Molossian  plain  (Prom.  829):— 

iw€l  yap  ^\$€s  irplbs  MoXoaffh  &(rc8a, 

/iOKTcia  ^&k6s  t*  i<rr\  Btoirpvrov  At6s, 

Hence  it  would  f4>pear  that  the  territory  of  Dodona 
bordered  on  the  inland  finontierB  of  Thesprotia  &nd 
Molossis,  and  must  in  that  case  correspond  to  the 
district  of  lodnnma.  Pindar  describes  Epeims  as 
beginning  at  Dodona,  and  extending  from  thence  to 
the  Ionian  sea  (Nem,  iv.  81);  from  which  it  follows 
that  Dodona  was  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Epeims. 
Thut  it  was  near  the  lofty  mountains  of  Pinaus,  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner 
in  which  Aeschylus  speaks  of  the  Dodonaean  moun- 
tains (Supp.  258),  and  from  the  epithet  of  ahr^tmros 
attached  to  the  place  by  the  same  poet  (Jhrom,  830), 
and  from  that  of  Sv<rx€/j^fpof  given  to  it  by  Homer. 
(IL  xvi.  234.)  The  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Dodona  by  the  Aetolians  also  shows  that  it  was  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Epeims.  Polybius  says  (/.  c.) 
that  the  Aetolians  marched  "  into  the  upper  parts 
of  Epeims)  "  («*  rohi  tam  r6rwous  r^f  'Hirt (fMi;), 
which  words  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  Upper  Epeims, 
pr  the  parts  most  distant  from  the  sea  towards  the 
central  range  of  mountains. 

Hesiod,  in  a  passage  already  referred  to  (^ap.  Schol. 
ad  Soph,  Track.  1167  ;  comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  328), 
describes  Dodona  as  situated  upon  an  extremity  in 
the  district  called  Hellopia,  *'  a  country  of  cornfields 
and  meadows,  abounding,  in  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
inhabited  by  numerous  shepherds  and  keepers  of 
cattle;" — a  description  accurately  applicable  to  the 
valley  of  lodnmnaf  which  contains  meadows  and 
numerous  flocks  and  herds.  Several  ancient  writers 
state  that  the  temple  of  Dodona  stood  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  mountain  called  Tomakus  or  Txarus  (T<f- 
ftaposj  Tftdpos^  from  which  the  priests  of  the  god 
are  said  to  have  been  called  TomOri  (Tofiovpoi,  Strab. 
vii.  p.  328  ;  Callim.  Hffnm.  in  Cer.  52 ;  Steph.  B. 
s,  V.  T6fMpos  i  Hesych.  s.  v.  T/u(f>iot ;  Eustalh.  ad 
Od.  xiv.  327,  p.  1760,  R.,  adOd,xyl  403,  p.  1806, 
R.).  The(^mpus  relates  that  there  were  a  hundred 
fountuns  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tomarus.  (Plin.  iv.  1.) 
Leake  identifies  Tomarus  with  the  commanding 
ridge  of  Milzihflif  at  the  foot  of  which  are  numerous 
sources  from  which  the  lake  of  lodtmina  derives  its 
chief  supply.  He  fruther  observes  that  the  name 
Tomarus,  Uiough  no  l<mger  attached  to  this  moun- 
tain, ut  not  quite  obsolete,  being  still  preserved  in 
that  of  the  Tomarokhdriaf  or  villages  situated  on  a 
port  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Dkryeho,  which  is 
a  continuation  of  MUeihSH. 

The  chief  objection  to  placing  Dodona  near  lodn- 
ntfia  is  the  silence  of  the  andent  writers  as  to  a 
lake  at  Dodona.  But  this  n^ative  evidence  is  not 
suffident  to  outwdgh  the  reasons  in  favour  of  this 
site,  more  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  only 
detailed  description  which  we  possess  of  the  locality 
is  in  a  fragment  of  Hedod,  who  may  have  mentioned 
the  lake  in  the  lines  immediately  following,  which 
are  now  lost.  Moreover,  ApoUodorus  stated  that 
there  were  nuuvhcs  round  the  temple  (op.  Stxab.  vii. 
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p.  328).  The  lake  of  lodnnina  was  known  in  an^ 
tiquity  by  the  name  of  Pambotis  (no^iScrrii  Xi/u^)i 
which  was  placed  in  Molossis.  (Enstath.  mi  Bom. 
Od,  iii.  189.) 

We  have  alreadj  seen  that  the  temple  of  Dodona 
was  probablj  outside  the  dtj.  Lrake  supposes 
that  the  former  stood  on  the  peninsnla  now  oocapied 
by  the  citadel  of  lo&nnina,  but  there  are  no  remains 
of  the  temple  en  this  spot  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  168,  foil.;  respecting  the  oraclei 
see  Conies,  De  Oractdo  Dodimaeo^  Groningen,  1826; 
Lassaulx,  Daa  Pelatgitche  Orakel  des  Zeut  zu  Do- 
dona, Wttrzbaig,  1840;  Ameth,  Ueber  das  Tau- 
benorakel  von  Dodona^  Wlen,  1840;  Preller,  in 
Pauly's  Beal-Enelopadie,  art.  Dodona;  Hermann, 
Lehrbuch  der  goUudien$tUchen  AUertL.  der  Grie- 
chen,  §  39.) 

DOEANTEIUS  CAMPUS.  Stephanas  B.  («.  e. 
AoiayTos  rcSloy)  places  it  in  Phrygia:  the  name 
came  from  Doeas.  The  situation  of  the  pl«un  is 
unknown. 

Apollonius  Rhodius  (iL  370,  &c.  989,  Sec.)  places 
a  Aotdyrtoy  wMoy  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thermodon 
in  Pontus,  where  the  Amazons  dwelled.     [G.  L.] 

IXytlCHE  (Ao\Lxn%  a  town  in  Perrhaebia  in 
Thessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus. 
Doliche,  with  the  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Azorus 
and  Pythium,  formed  a  tripolis.  Leake  identifies  it 
with  the  small  village  of  DukUsta,  **  where  in  a  ruined 
ehnrch  are  two  fragments  of  Dane  columns  2  feet 
6  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the  burying-ground  a 
Bepulchral  stone,  together  with  some  squued  blocks." 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  1 1 ;  Liy.  xliL  53,  xliv.  2 ;  PtoL  iiL 
13.  §  42 ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  344.) 

DOLICHE,  DOLICHISTE  (AoX/xiJiAoXixfoni: 
Eth,  AoXixc^^t  AoXixlrrns).  Stephanus  B.  («.  v.) 
describes  Doliche  as  an  island  close  to  the  Lydan 
coast,  on  the  authority  of  Callimachus;  and  he  adds 
that  Alexander,  in  his  Peripltu  of  Lycia,  calls  it 
Dolichiste.  It  is  menti<Mied  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  3).  Pliny  places  it  oppotdte  to  Chi- 
maera;  and  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  name  it  Doli- 
chiste. Doliche  or  Dolichiste,  a  long  Island,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  now  called  Kahava,  It  lies  near 
the  southern  coast  of  Lycia,  west  of  the  ruins  of 
Myra,  and  in  front  of  the  spacious  bay  also  named 
Kahava.  The  island  is  a  **  narrow  ridge  of  rock, 
incapable  of  yielding  a  constant  supply  of  water; 
each  house  had  therefore  a  tank  hollowed  in  the  rock, 
and  lined  with  stucco."  (Beaufort,  Karamania, 
p.  21.)  Leake  {Asia  Minora  p.  127)  speaks  of  the 
'*  ruins  of  a  large  city,  with  a  noble  tiieatre,  at  Ka- 
hava, in  a  fine  harbour  formed  by  a  range  of  rocky 
isUnds.'*  But  this  theatre  appean,  from  what  Leake 
says,  to  be  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland;  and  Beau- 
fort observes  that  "  the  whole  of  these  islands  and 
bays  may  be  included  under  the  general  Greek  name 
Kakava."  The  island  of  Doliche  is  now  unin- 
habited. [G.  L.] 

DOLI'OKIS  ( Ao\toWr :  Eth,  AoXfofcs).  Stepha- 
nus B.  («.  V.  AoXloyes)  describes  the  Doliones  as  the 
"  inhabitants  of  Cyzicus,"  and  he  adds  thatHecataeus 
called  them  Dolieis:  they  were  also  called  Dolionii. 

The  Doliones  (Strab.  p.  575)  are  a  people  about 
Cyzicus  who  extended  from  the  river  Anepus  to  the 
Rhyndacus  and  the  lake  Dascylitis.  [Dabctlium.] 
The  names  Dolionis  and  Doliones  are  cimnected  with 
the  earliest  traditions  about  Cyzicus;  and  in  Strabo's 
time  the  Cyziceoi  had  the  Dolionis.  Strabo  (p. 
564)  found  it  hard  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Bithynians, 
the  Myidans,  the  PhiygianSi  as  well  as  of  the  Do- 
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liones,  those  about  Cyzicus;  and  we  cannot  do  mora 
than  he  did.  Apollonius  Rhodius  (Arg.  i.  947) 
doubtless  followed  an  old  tradition  wh^  he  described 
the  Doliones  as  occupying  the  isthmus,  by  which  he 
means  the  isthmus  of  Cyzicus,  and  the  plain,  which 
is  probably  the  plain  on  the  mainland;  and  here,  he 
says,  reigned  Cyzicus,  a  son  of  Aeneas.     [G.  L.] 

DOLOME'NE  (AoAo/ii?nf,  Strab.  xvL  p.  736), 
one  of  the  districts  m  the  plain  country  cf  Assyria, 
adjoining  the  capital  Minus  (Nineveh).         [V.] 

DOLONCAE,  DOLONCI  {A6?ioyicoi),  aThrwaan 
tribe,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  race  of 
the  Bithynians.  (Plin.  iv.  18;  Solin.  10;  Steph.  B. 
».  V. ;  Eustath.  ad  Diontfe.  Per.  323.)        [L.  S.] 

DOXOPES,  DOLO'PL/L    [Thbsbalia.] 

DOMANITIS,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Do- 

MANETIB.      [PAPHLAOOiriA.]  [G.  L.] 

DOMERU&     [DoBEBUB.] 

DOMETI'OPOLIS  (iutfurio&voXts  :  Eth.  Ao- 
ficrioiroAlnit),  is  described  by  Stejdianus  («.  v.)  9s 
a  city  of  Isanria.  Ptolemy  (v.  8)  makes  Dometio- 
polis  a  dty  of  Cilicia  Trachea.  The  site  is  un- 
known. [G.  L.] 

DO'NACON  (Aoyociir),  a  viUage  in  the  territocj 
of  Thespiae  in  Boeotia,  where  the  river  Narcissus 
rii<es.  It  is  mentioned  hy  Pausanias  after  notidng 
the  river  Olmius,  and  befbre  describing  Creuais  and 
Thisbe.  Leake  places  Donacon  near  a  hamlet  called 
Tatezd,  at  a  spot  "where  there  is  a  copious  fountain 
surrounded  by  a  modem  endosure,  of  which  the 
materials  are  andent  squared  blocks:  in  the  ooni- 
fields  above  are  many  remains  of  former  habitations.** 
(Paus.  ix.  31.  §  7 ;  Leake,  Northern  (Treeoe,  voL  iL 
p.  501.) 

DONU'SA  or  DONY'SA  (A6wvca;  whence  come 
the  corrupt  forms  Aoi^oi/trta,  Steph.  B.  §,v. ;  Eustath. 
ad  Dionge.  Per.  530;  Dionysia,  MeL  ii.  7),  a  small 
island  near  Naxos,  said  by  Stephanus  to  have  been 
the  island  to  which  Dionysus  carried  Ariadne  from 
Naxos,  when  punned  by  her  father  Minos.  This 
tale,  however,  appeare  to  have  arisen  from  con- 
foimding  Donusa,  the  name  of  the  island,  with  Dio- 
nysus, tiie  name  o^  the  god.  Stephanus  also  states, 
though  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  the 
island  bdonged  to  Rhodes.  Viigil  {Aen.  iii.  125) 
gives  to  Donusa  the  epithet  of  "viridis,"  which 
Servius  explains  by  the  colour  of  its  marble;  but  this 
statement  is  probably  only  invented  to  explain  the 
epithet.  Donusa  was  used  as  a  place  of  banishment 
under  the  Roman  empire.    (Tac  Ann.  iv.  30.) 

DORA  (t&  tkStpa),  a  maritime  town  of  Palestine, 
locally  situated  in  tiie  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on 
this  side  Jordan,  but  left  in  possession  of  the  old 
Canaanitish  inhabitants.  {Jwdgea,  i.  27.)  Scylax 
(p.  42),  who  calls  it  Dorus,  says  that  it  was  a  dt/ 
of  the  Sidonians.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  bj 
Joaephus,  whose  notices  enable  us  to  identify  it  with 
the  modem  village  of  ronltaro.  It  was  a  dty  of 
Phoenicia,  near  Mount  CarmeL  (Josej^.  ViL  §  8; 
c.  Apion.  iL  9.)  It  was  a  strong  fortress  when 
TryphoQ  held  it  against  Antiochus  Pius  (^AnL  xiiL 
7.  §  2).  Caesarea  b  placed  by  him  between  Dora 
and  Joppa,  both  which  maritime  towns  are  described 
as  having  bad  harboure,  owing  to  thdr  exposure  to 
the  south-west  wind,  which  rolled  in  heavy  breakers 
upon  the  sandy  coast,  and  forced  the  mochants  to 
anchor  in  the  open  sea  (xv.  9.  6).  St  Jerome  de- 
scribes it  as  andoitly  a  most  powerful  dty,  but  a 
ruin  in  his  time  (EpitajA.  Paulae),  dtuated  9 
miles  from  Caesarea,  on  the  road  to  Ptdemais. 
{OnomatL  $.  v.;  Rehmd,  PalaeiL  pp.  738—741.) 
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"  Thero  are  extensive  nuEs  here,  but  thejr  poesesB 
nothing  of  interest"  (Irbj  and  Mangles,  Travelt, 
p.  190.)  [G.  W.] 

DORA  FLUMEN.  [Daboomenes.] 
DORA'CIUM  {AatpoKlov),  a  town  of  IIlTTicom, 
which  Hierodes  calls  the  metropolis  of  the  **  Pro- 
Tincia  Praevalitana," — a  title  which  rightly  belongs 
to  Scodra.  Wesseling  has  supposed  that  it  might  re- 
present DOGLBA  or  DiOCULA.  [£.  B.  J.J 

DORES.    [Doris.] 

DORGAMENES  FLUMEN.     [Dara.] 

DO'RIAS.    [DoAifAS.] 

DORIEIUM  (Ao^tcioi^:  Eth,  Aopic^f).  Steph.  B. 
(a  9.)  mentions  it  as  a  city  of  Phrygia.  He  has  also 
Darieiam  (s,  v.  Aapitiov)^  a  city  of  Phrygia:  and  it 
is  supposed  that  this  may  be  tbs  same  place.  Pliny 
(y.  27)  has  also  a  Doron,  or  Dorio,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
written  in  the  MSS.,  in  CiliciaTracheia.  [G.L.] 

DORIS  (^  AMpis:  Eik,  Aatpuus,  pi.  A»pi^5, 
Acfpius ;  Dores,  Dorienses),  a  small  monntalnons 
district  in  Greece,  boonded  by  AetQlia,  southern 
Thessaly,  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  Phocis.  It  lies 
between  Mounts  Oeta  and  Parnassus,  and  consists  of 
the  valley  of  the  river  Pindus  (iKySos),  a  tributary 
of  the  Cephissus,  into  which  it  flows  not  &r  from 
the  sources  of  the  latter.  The  Pindus  is  now  called 
the  AposioHtL  (Strab.  iz.  p.  427 ;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72,  92.)  This  valley  is  open 
towards  Phocis;  but  it  lies  higher  than  the  valley  of 
the  Cephissus,  rising  above  tiie  towns  of  Dtymaea, 
Tithroninm,  and  Amphicaea,  which  are  the  last 
towns  in  Phocis.  Doris  is  described  by  Herodotus 
(viii.  31)  as  lying  between  Malis  and  Phocis,  and 
being  only  30  stadia  in  breadth,  which  agrees  nearly 
with  the  extent  of  the  valley  of  the  ApoetoUd  in  its 
widest  part.  In  this  valley  there  were  four  towns 
forming  the  Doric  tetrapolis,  namely,  Erineus, 
BoiUM,  Cytxhium,  and  Pindus.  (Strab.  z.  p. 
427.)  Erineus,  as  the  most  important,  appears  to 
have  been  also  called  Dorium.  (Aesch.  de  Fait, 
Leg.  p.  286.)  The  Dorians,  however,  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  within  these  narrow  limits,  but  occu- 
pied other  phices  along  Mount  Oeta.  Thus  Strabo 
describes  the  Dorians  ci  the  tetrapolis  as  the  larger 
part  of  the  nation  (iz.  p.  417);  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  (/^.  i.  121)  speaks  of  siz  Doric  to¥ms, 
Erineus,  Cytinium,  Boium,  Lilaeum,  Carphaea,  and 
Dryppe.  Lilaeum  is  lilaea,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  Doric  town  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, since  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  Phodan 
towns  destroyed  by  Xerxes;  Carphaea  is  probably 
Scarphea  near  Thermopylae;  and  by  Dryope  is  pro- 
bably meant  the  country  once  inhabited  by  the 
Diyopee.  The  Dorians  would  appear  at  one  time  to 
have  eztended  across  Mt.  Oeta  to  the  sea-coast,  both 
from  the  preceding  account  and  from  the  statement 
of  Scyhuc,  who  speaks  (p.  24)  of  Aj^Swptcts. 
Among  the  Doric  tovms  Hecataeus  mentioned  Am- 
phanae,  called  Amphanaea  by  Theopompus.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  'Afi^rcu.)  Livy  (zzviL  7)  places  in  Doris 
Tritonon  and  Drymiae,  which  are  evidently  the  Pho- 
cian  towns  elsewhere  called  Tithronium  andDiymaea. 

There  was  an  important  mountain  pass  leading 
across  Parnassus  from  Doris  to  Amphissa  in  the 
country  of  the  Oiolian  Locrians:  at  the  head  of  this 
pass  stood  the  Dorian  town  of  Gytininnu     [Cr- 

TDflUM.] 

Doris  IS  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Diy- 
opis  from  its  earlier  inhabitants  the  Dryopes,  who 
were  ezpelled  from  the  country  by  Heracles  and  the 
Kalians.    (Herod,  i.  56,  viii.  31, 43.)    [Drtopsb.] 

YOL.  I. 
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It  derived  its  name  from  the  Dorians,  who  migrated 
from  this  district  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 
Hence  the  country  is  called  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Dorians  (Herod,  vtii.  31) ;  and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  as  the  chief  state  of  Doric  origin, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  sent  assbtance  to  the 
metropolis  when  attacked  by  the  Phodans  and  their 
other  neighbours.  (Thuc  i.  107,  iil  92.)  The 
Dorians  were  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen.  According  to  one 
tradition,  Dorus  settled  at  once  in  the  country  subse* 
quently  known  as  Doris  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383;  Conon, 
c.  27);  but.  other  traditions  represent  them  as  more 
widely  spread  in  earlier  times.  Herodotus  relates 
(L  56)  "  that  in  the  time  of  king  Deucalion  they  in^ 
habited  the  district  Phthiotis;  that  in  the  time  of 
Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  they  inhabited  the  country 
called  Histiaeotis  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus; 
that,  ezpelled  from  Histiaeotis  by  the  Cadineians, 
they  dwelt  on  Mount  Pindus,  and  were  called  the 
Macednian  nation;  and  that  from  thence  they  mi* 
grated  to  Dryopis;  and  having  passed  from  Dryopis 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  were  o&lled  the  Doric  race." 
For  this  statement  Herodotus  could  have  had  no 
other  authority  than  tradition,  and  there  is  therefore 
no  reason  for  accepting  it  as  an  historical  relation  of 
facts,  as  many  modem  scholars  have  done.  InApoUo- 
dorus  (i.  7.  §  3)  Dorus  is  represented  as  occupying 
the  country  over  against  Peloponnesus  on  the  oppo- 
site side  df  the  Gorinthian  gulf,  and  calling  the  in* 
habitants  after  himself  Dorians.  By  this  description 
b  evidently  meant  the  whole  country  along  the  north- 
em  shore  of  the  Gorinthian  gulf,  comprising  Aetolia, 
Phocis,  and  the  land  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  This 
statement,  as  Mr.  Grote  justly  remarks,  is  at  least 
more  suitable  to  the  facts  att^ed  by  historical  evi- 
dence than  the  legends  given  in  Herodotus.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  an 
insignificant  district  as  Doris  Proper  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus;  and  the  common  talo 
that  the  Dorians  crossed  over  frtnn  Naupactns  to  the 
conquest  is  in  accordance  with  the  legend  of  their 
bdng  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  shore  of  tho 

gtdf. 

An  account  of  the  eonquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Heracleidae,  is  related  elsewhere* 
{DicL  of  Biogr,  art  Heracleidae,)  In  the  his- 
torical period  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  Peloponnesus  were  in  the  possessiixi  of 
Dorians.  Beginning  with  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
there  was  first  Megara,  whose  territoiy  eztended 
north  of  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea;  nezt  cam^ 
Corinth,  and  to  its  west  Sicyon;  south  of  these  two 
cities  were  Phlius  and  Cleonae:  the  Argolic  penin- 
sula was  divided  between  Argoe,  Epidanrus,  Troezen, 
and  Hermione, — the  last  of  which,  however,  was  in- 
habited by  Dryopes,  and  not  by  Dorians.  In  the 
Saronic  gulf  A^ina  was  peopled  by  Dorians.  South 
of  the  Argive  territory  was  Laooi^ia,  and  to  its  west 
Messenia,  both  ruled  by  Dorians :  the  river  Neda,  which 
separated  Messenia  from  TriphyUa,  included  under 
Elis  in  its  widest  sense,  wss  Uie  boundary  of  the 
Dorian  states  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula. 
The  districts  just  mentioned  are  represented  in  the 
Homeric  poems  as  the  seats  of  the  great  Achaesn 
monarchies,  and  there  is  no  allusion  in  these  poems 
to  any  Doric  population  in  Peloponnesus.  In  &ct 
the  name  of  the  Dorians  occurs  (Holy  once  in  Homer, 
and  then  as  one  of  the  many  tribes  of  Crete.  (Od 
ziz.  177.)    The  silence  of  Homer  is  to  us  a  con- 
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▼inciDg  proof  that  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus most  have  tiJcen  place  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  the  poet|  and  conseqnently  most  be  assigned  to  a 
much  later  date  than  the  one  nsnally  attributed  to  it 

Prom  the  Peloponnesus  the  Dorians  spread  over 
Tarioos  parts  of  the  Aegaean  and  its  connected  seas. 
Doric  colonies  were  founded  in  mythical  times  in  the 
islands  of  Crete,  Melos,  Thera,  Rhodes,  and  Cos. 
About  the  same  time  thej  founded  upon  the  coast  of 
Caria  the  towns  of  Cnidus  and  Halicaniassus:  these 
two  towns,  together  with  Cos  and  the  three  Bhodian 
towns  of  Lindas,  lalysns,  and  Camims,  formed  a 
confederation  usually  called  the  Doric.  Hezapolis. 
The  members  of  this  hezapolis  were  accustomed  to 
celebrate  a  festival,  with  games,  on  the  Triopian 
promontory  near  Cnidus,  in  honour  of  the  Triopian 
Apollo;  the  prizes  in  those  games  were  brazen 
tripods,  which  the  victors  had  to  dedicate  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo;  and  Halicamassus  was  struck  out 
of  the  league,  because  one  of  her  citizens  carried  the 
tripod  to  his  own  house  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the 
temple.  The  hezapolis  thus  became  a  pentapolis. 
(Herod,  i.  144.) 

The  Doric  colonies  founded  in  historical  times  are 
efiumerated  under  the  names  of  the  countries  which 
founded  them.  Corinth,  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  the  Dorians,  colonised  Corcyra,  and  planted  several 
colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  of  which 
Ambracia,  Anactorium,  Leucas,  and  Apollonia  were 
the  most  important  Epidamnus,  further  north,  was 
also  a  Doric  cdony,  being  founded  by  the  Corey* 
raeans.  In  Sicily  we  find  several  powerful  Doric 
cities: — Syracuse,  foimded  by  Coring;  the  Hy- 
Waean  Megara,  by  Megara;  Gela,  by  Rhodians  and 
Cretans ;  Zancle,  subsequently  peopled  by  Messenians, 
and  hence  called  Messene;  Agrigentum,  founded  by 
Oela ;  and  Selinus,  by  the  Hyblaean  Megara.  In 
Muthem  Italy  there  was  the  great  Doric  city  of  Ta- 
rentum,  founded  by  the  Laosdaemonians.  In  the 
eastern  seas  there  were  also  several  Doric  cities: — 
Potidaea,  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidioe,  founded  by 
Cormth;  and  Selymbria,  Chalcedon,  and  Byaantinm, 
all  three  founded  by  Megara. 

The  history  of  Doris  Proper  is  of  no  importance. 
Li  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  it  submitted  to  the  Per« 
sians,  and  consequently  its  towns  were  spared.  (He- 
rod, viii.  81  )  Subsequently,  as  we  have  aheady 
seen,  they  were  assisted  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
when  attacked  by  the  more  powerful  Phocians  and 
neighbouring  tribes.  (Thuc  i.  107,  iiL  92.)  Their 
towns  suffered  much  in  the  Phocian,  Aetolian,  and 
Macedonian  wars,  so  that  it  was  a  wonder  to  Strabo 
that  any  trace  of  them  was  left  in  the  Roman  times. 
(Strab.  iz.  p.  427.)  The  towns  continued  to  be 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  13 ;  comp.  MtUler, 
Doriant^  book  i.  c.  2 ;  Leake,  Norikem  Greece^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  90,  seq.). 

DORIS.  Pliny  (v.  28)  says, "  Caria  mediae  Doridi 
drcomfunditur  ad  mare  utroque  latere  ambiens," 
by  which  he  means  thi^  Doris  is  surrounded  by 
Caria  on  all  sides,  except  where  it  is  bordered  by  the 
sea.  He  makes  Doris  begin  at  Cnidus.  In  the  bay 
of  Doris  he  places  Leuoopolis,  Hamazitus,  &o.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  ascertam  which 
of  two  bays  Pliqy  calls  Doridis  Sinus.  [Cbra- 
HKicus.]  This  Doris  of  Pliny  is  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  Dorians,  which  Thucydides  (ii.  9) 
indicates,  not  by  the  name  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
p^ple:  '*  Dorians,  neighbours  of  the  Carians.**  Pto- 
lemy (v.  2)  makes  Dorb  a  division  of  his  Asia,  and 
places  in  it  Halicanuuisns,  Cenonus,  and  Cnidus. 


DOBTLAEUM. 

The  term  Doris,  applied  to  a  part  of  Asia,  does  not 
appear  to  occur  in  other  writers.  [G.  L.] 

DORISCUS  (Aop((rKOf),  a  coast  town  of  Thrsoe, 
in  a  plain  west  of  the  river  Hebrus,  which  is  hence 
called  the  plain  of  Doriacus  (Aopfdricof  wcftior). 
During  the  expedition  of  Darius  the  place  was  taken 
and  ftrtified  by  the  Persians;  and  in  this  plain  XerzieB 
reviewed  his  forces  before  conunendng  his  march 
against  Greece.  In  the  time  of  Livy  it  appears  to 
have  been  only  a  fort — castellmn  (Herod,  t.  98 ;  viL 
25,  59, 105 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  9. ;  Liv.  zzzL  16;  Plin.  iv. 
18;  Pomp.  MeL  ii.  2).  The  nsighbouriiood  of  D<k 
riscus  is  now  called  the  plain  of  Romigik,    [L.  S.] 

D<yRIUM  (AflJpioF),  a  town  of  Messenia,  cele- 
brated in  Homer  as  the  place  where  the  bard  Tha- 
myris  was  smitten  with  blindness,  because  he  boasted 
that  he  could  surpass  the  Muses  in  singing.  (Horn. 
IL  ii.  599.)  Strabo  says  that  some  persons  said 
Dorium  was  a  mountain,  and  others  a  frfain;  hut 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  place  in  his  time,  althoagb 
some  identified  it  with  a  place  called  OInris  (^OAmo- 
ptt)  or  Olnia  ^OKwpa),  in  the  district  of  Messenia 
named  Anion.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  350.)  Pansanias,  how- 
ever, places  the  ruins  of  Dorium  on  the  load  from 
Andania  to  Cypaiissda.  After  leaving  Andania,  he 
first  came  to  Polichne;  and  after  crossing  the  rirefs 
Electra  and  Coeus,  he  reached  the  fountain  of 
Achaia  and  the  ruins  of  Dorium.  (Pans.  iv.  33.  §  7.) 
The  plain  of  Sulimd  appears  to  be  the  district  of  the 
Homeric  Dorium.  (Lsake,  Morea^  vol  L  p.  484; 
Curtius,  Pehpomtetos^  vol.  ii.  p.  154.) 

DORO'STOLUM.    [Durostordm.] 

DCRTICUM  iAofntK6v),  a  town  of  Moesia, 
mtuated  to  the  northwest  of  the  month  of  the  river 
Timaeus.  It  is  identified  with  the  modem  Deetf 
near  Blasca.  (Ptol.  iiL  9.  §  4;  Prooopw  De  Aedif. 
iv.  6;  Itin.  Ant  219;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7,  where  it  is 
erroneously  called  dortiamk)  [L.  S.] 

DORUS.    [DoBA.] 

DORYLAEUM  (Aop^aiov:  Etk  AopvAocfo, 
Dorylensis),  a  town  in  Phrygia.  Steph.  B.  («.«.) 
names  it  Doryladum  (Ao/>oXi«or),  and  obaerves 
that  Demosthenes  calls  it  Dorylaeura.  Strabo  (p. 
576)  also  calls  it  Dorylaeum.  Mdneke  (ed.  Ste}>h. 
B.  t.  V.  Aofwkiftov)  has  a  note  on  the  orthography 
of  the  word  and  the  passage  of  Enstathius  (ad 
Dion^,  Perieg.  815).  But  it  is  doubtful  if  he  is 
right  in  correcting  the  text  of  Enstathius,  which,  as 
it  stands,  makes  also  a  form  Ao^AActov,  and  so  it 
stands  in  some  editions  of  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  who  men- 
tions it  as  a  city  of  Phiygia  Magna  in  hia  division 
of  Asia.  Meineke  conjectures  tiie  Demosthoies  whom 
Stephanos  cites  to  be  the  Bithynian,  and  that  he  used 
the  form  Dorylaeum  to  suit  his  metre.  The  Lsdn 
form  in  Pliny  (v.  29)  is  Doiylaeimi,  Doiylaum,  or 
Doryleum  ;  doubtfiil  which.  The  cunns,  which  are 
on\y  of  the  imperial  period,  have  the  epigimph  Aepv-. 
Xawy.  Dorylaeum  is  JEski^tkekt  (Leake,  Ana 
Mmor,  p^  18),  which  *'  is  traversed  by  a  small  stream, 
whidi  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  joins  the  Punet,  or 
ancient  Thymbres:  this  river  rises  to  the  Booth  of 
Kvtdya,  passes  by  that  city,  and  joioB  the  San- 
garius,  a  four  hours  to  the  north-east  of  Etki- 
skehr."  The  hot  baths  of  JE:«iiin«AeAr  are  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus,  and  the  water  is  described  as  being 
very  pleasant  to  drink  (ii.  p.  43).  There  were 
ancient  roads  from  Dorylaeum  to  Philadelphia,  to 
Apameia  Cibotus,  to  Laodiceia  Combusta  and  loo- 
nium,  to  Genua,  and  to  Pessinus:  "a  odncidenoe 
whidi  (thdr  remote  extremities  being  neariy  certain) 
will  not  apply  to  any  point  but  EM^M^f  «r  some 
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place  in  its  imnMdiate  neighbourhood."  (Leake.) 
Dorylaeom  is  in  an  extensive  plain.  The  remaina  of 
antiqnity  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  note. 

The  origin  of  Dorylaeum  is  not  known.  The 
name  occurs  in  the  wars  of  Lysimachns  and  Anti- 
gonns  (Diod.  zx.  108),  whence  we  majr  condnde 
that  the  place  is  older  than  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Lysimachus  made  an  entrenched  camp  at  Doiylaenm, 
'*  which  place  had  abundance  of  com  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  a  river  flowmg  by  it"  The  Dorylenses 
were  among  those  who  joined  in  the  prosecution 
against  L.  Flaocos,  who  was  praetor  of  the  province 
of  Asia  (B.C.  62),  and  who  was  accused  of  makul- 
ministration.  Cicero^  who  defended  him,  calls  these 
Dorylenses  *'  pasfeoros  "  (^pro  Flaoc.  c.  1 7  ),  irom  which 
we  may  collect  that  thiere  was  sheep  feeding  about 
Borylaeum  then  as  thera  is  now.  The  roads  from 
Dorybeumand  its  position  show  that  it  must  always 
have  been  an  important  town  during  the  Boman  oc- 
cupation of  Asia ;  and  it  was  a  flourishing  place 
under  the  Greek  empire.  [G.  L.] 

DaSABOK  (AflMrdpwv),  a  river  of  India  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Sinus  Gangeticus  at  141^ 
kmg.,  and  17^  4!  lat  (PtoL  vi.  ]);.  and  has  been 
identified  with  the  Maka-Nadi.  (Comp.  Gosselin, 
GiograpkU  des  Anciens^  vol.  ilL  pp.  21 5, 216, 255^ 
812.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DOTHAN  (Ao0at{/u),  a  town  of  Palestine,  men- 
tioned  in  the  histoiy  of  Joseph  ((?en.  xzxvii.  17) 
and  of  Rlisha  (2  Kmgtj  vi.  13).  From  the  former 
notice  it  appears  to  have  been  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Gilead  and  Kgypt  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Judith  in  connection  with  Bethulia,  over 
against  Esdraelon,  toward  the  open  country  (iv.  6) ; 
and  it  is  clear,  from  vii.  4,  that  it  must  have  been  in 
the  mountains  bordering  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on 
the  south.  Consistently  with  this,  Eusebius  places 
it  12  miles  to  the  north  of  Samaria  (^Sdnute) 
(^OnomasL  s.  v.),  where  a  village  of  the  name  Ihidn 
still  exists,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Ndblua  road, 
south-west  of  Jenm,  (Schultz,  in  Williams,  Hol^ 
Cii9,  vol.  ii.  p.  469.)  [G.  W.] 

DCXTIUM,  town.    [Domus  Cakfits.J 

DaTIUS  CAMPUS  {rh  £>Jrrtov  ic^iov),  the 
name  of  a  plain  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated 
south  of  Oissa,  along  the  western  side  ii  the  lake 
Boebeis.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  earliest  seat  of  the 
Aenianes.  (Strab.  i.  p.  61,  ix.  p.  442 ;  Pint.  Quaeit. 
Oraec  18.)  Hesiod  speaks  of  '*  twin  hiUs  in  the 
Dotian  plain  opposite  to  the  vine-bearing  Amyrus," 
said  to  have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Coronis, 
mother  of  Aesculapius  by  ApoUo,  who  put  her  to 
death  because  she  had  &voured  Ischys,  son  of 
Eilatus.  (Hesiod,  tqt.  Strab,  ix.  p.  442,  xlv.  p.  647 ; 
oomp.  Horn.  Hynm.  xv.;  Callim.  Hymn,  tn  Cer,  25.) 
Leake  identifies  this  doable  hill  of  Hesiod  with  a 
very  remarkable  height,  rising  like  an  island  out  of 
a  plain,  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
having  two  summits  connected  by  a  ridge  :  between 
them  b  a  village  called  Petra^  from  which  the  kill 
derives  its  name.  The  north-eastern  summit  of  the 
hill  b  surrounded  by  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls 
of  remote  antiquity.  We  learn  from  Pindar  that 
the  toini  on  thb  hill  was  called  Lacbrbia  (Ao- 
jc^pcio,  Pind.  Pylh.  iii.  59),  to  which,  however, 
other  writers  give  the  name  of  Dotium  (StepL  B. 
«.  V.  AAtiop  ;  Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16).  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  420, 447, 45 1.) 

DOURUS,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
&lling  into  the  Western  Ocean  between'the  Senus 
(JSheamon)  and  the  lemus  {Kemnare).   Thb  makes 
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it,  in  all  probability,  the  river  which  fiilb  into 
Dmgle  Bay.  [R  G.  L.] 

DRABESCUS  (Apo^^o-icof^Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ;  ys,^ 
Steph.  B.),  a  place  where  the  Athenian  colonbts  of 
Amphipolis  were  defeated  by  the  Thracian  Edoni. 
In  the  Peutinger  Table  (Damvescus)  it  is  marked 
12  M.  P.  to  the  NW.  of  Philippi,  a  situation  which 
corresponds  with  the  plain  of  Dhr&ma.  The  plain 
of  Drabescus  b  concealed  from  Amphipolis  by  the 
meeting  of  the  lower  heights  of  Pangaeum  with  those 
which  enclose  the  plain  to  the  NE.  Through  this 
strait  the  ^Anghiata  makes  its  way  to  the  lake;  and 
thus  there  b  a  marked  separation  between«the  Stry- 
monic  plain  and  that  which  contains  Drabescus  and 
Philippi.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
183.)  rB.B.J.] 

DBACO  (jtkpijKtov),  a  small  river  which  enters 
the  southern  side  of  the  bay  of  Astacus,  in  the  Pro- 
pontis.  It  runs  from  the  high  land  north  of  the 
bke  Ascania,  near  Nicaea,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the 
promontoiy  of  DU^  and  near  Helenopolb  (^EntiK). 
The  Draco  b  a  rapid  river,  with  a  winding  course, 
which  by  its  alluvium  has  formed  the  DU.  (Procop. 
de  Aedif.  v.  2.)  Leake  observes  (Atia  Minor,  p. 
10):—''  In  riding  from  the  Dil  to  Ktederweut  (on 
the  road  to  Nicaea,  Iznik),  I  remarked  that  we 
traversed  the  river  about  twenty  times,  without  being 
aware  that  Procopius  has  maide  precisely  the  same 
remark  with  regard  to  the  Draco.''  [G.  L.] 

DRACO  MONS.    [Tmolus.] 

DRAHCNUS,  a  small  river,  now  the  Drone  or 
TVotm,  which  flows  into  the  Mosella  (^Moaef)  at 
Neumagen,  the  ancient  Neomagus.  Neinmagen  b 
in  the  circle  of  Trier,  The  Drahonus  b  mentioned 
by  Ausonius : — 

*'  Praetereo  exilem  Lesuram  tenuemque  Drahonum." 
{Id.  X.  MoseUa,  v.  365.)  [G.  L.] 

DRANGIA'NA  (Aparywnf,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516,  xv. 
p.  723;  Ptd.  vi.  19.  §  1;  Affdyrn,  Strab.  xi.  p. 
514;  Apayytni,  Diod.  xvii.  81,  xviii.  3;  Drangbna, 
Amm.  Marc.  xxiiL  6),  a  dbtrict  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  comprehending 
part  of  the  present  Sejeitan  or  Seietan,  It  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Aria,  on  the  E.  by  Arachosb, 
on  the  S.  by  Gedrosia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Carmania. 
Its  inhabitants  were  called  Drakoae  (^Apdyyeu, 
Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  28 ;  Strab.  xv.  pp.  721, 723, 724; 
Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25),  or  Zaranoab  (Plin.  I.  c;  Za- 
payyoiy  Arrian,  vi.  17 ;  Zapceyycuotf  Arrian,  iii.  25; 
abo  called  Xoftdyycu,  Herod,  iii.  93, 117,  vii.  67; 
AopdU'Scu,  Ptol.  vi.  9.  §  3).  The  name  b  derived 
by  M.  Bumouf  (^Comment  sur  le  Jagna,  p.  xcviii.) 
from  Zarayo,  a  Zend  word  meaning  sea,  and  might 
therefore  signify  those  who  dwelt  on  or  near  the  sea 
or  lake  now  Zarah,  which  undoubtedly  retains  its 
Zend  name.  (Comp.  Wibon,  Ariana,  p.  152, 153.) 
Herodotus  describes  the  Sarangae  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  as  conspicuous  for  the  dress  they  wore,  dyed 
garments,  boots  which  reached  half  up  their  legs, 
and  bows  and  Median  darts. 

Drangbna  was  conquered  by  Alexander  (Arrian 
iii.  28;  Diod.  xvii.  78),  and  united  with  the  adja- 
cent provinces  under  one  satrap.  At  first  Menon  b 
mentioned  as  satrap  of  Arachosia  (and  therefore 
probably  of  Drangiana,  as  the  two  provinces  were 
conquered  in  succession,  Arrian,  iii.  28);  then,  on 
the  dbtribntion  of  Alexander's  empire  among  hb 
generab,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Stasanor  of  Solus,  to- 
gether with  Aria.  (Diod.  xviii.  8;  Justin,  xiii.  4.) 
Lastly,  it  was  given  by  Antipater  to  Stasander  of 
Cyprus^  with  .£ia,  Stasanor  having  been  removed 
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tothesatnipyof  BacbrutandSogdiaiuu  (I>iod.zviu. 
39.)  The  district  was  mountainous  towards  the 
eastern  or  Arachorian  side,  but  to  the  W.  was  one 
great  sandj  plain,  analogous  to  the  adjoining  country 
of  Cannania  or  Kirman,  Its  chief,  indeed  onlj, 
riTers  were  the  EEymandrus  or  Etymandms,  Erjman- 
thus  (now  £lmend)f  and  Phamoootis  (now  Ferrah- 
Mitd).  It  has  one  lake  of  some  size  on  the  northern 
border,  adjoining  Aria,  and  named,  from  it,  Aria  Lar 
ca8(ZaraA}.  [AriaLacu&]  Bendes  the  Drangae, 
some  other  tribes  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  Drangiana : 
as,  the  Ariaspae,  who  occupied  a  town  called  Anaspe, 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  land  towards  Gedrosia ;  the 
Eneigetae  (probablj  a  section  of  the  last-named 
tribe),  who  possessed  a  territoiy  called  Tatacene  and 
Batrii.  The  population  appears  to  have  mainlj  be- 
bnged  to  the  same  race  as  their  neighboors,  the 
people  of  Ariana,  Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia.  The 
capital  of  Drangiana  was  Prophthasia  (perhaps  the 
modern  Furrah}  Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  154).  The 
actual  capital  of  Seittan  is  Duthak,  probablj  the 
Zarang  oi  the  early  Mohammedan  writers,  which 
was  evidently  by  its  name  connected  with  Dran- 
giana. In  the  Persian  cundfbrm  inscription  at  Be- 
histun  the  country  is  called  Z€t$aka.  (Bawlinson, 
Mem,  p.  1.)  [V.] 

DRAU'DACUM,  a  fortress  belonging  to  the  Pe- 
nestae,  which  was  Uiken  by  Perseus  in  tiie  campaign 
of  B.  c.  169.  (Liv.  zliii.  19.)  It  has  been  identi- 
fied with  Dardd*  near  Elba$6».  [E.B.J.] 

DRAVUS,  DRAVIS  (A^^or,  hdposi  Dr<m\ 
one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  Its  sources 
are  in  the  Norican  Alps,  on  the  Rhaetian  frontier 
near  the  town  of  Aguntum  (^Iniehm),  It  then  flows 
through  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  and  after  receiving 
the  waters  of  its  northern  tributaiy,  the  Murius,  it 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube  below  Carpis.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  river  Carpts  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  49)  as  a  tributary  of  the  Danube,  is 
DO  other  than  the  Dravus.  Strabo  (Tii.  pi  314)  re- 
presents the  Dravus  as  flowing  into  the  Noams,  a 
riTer  altogether  unknown,  and  then  as  emptying 
itself  with  this  Noams  into  the  Ister.  (Gomp.  Plin. 
iii.  28;  Flor.  iv.  12;  Jomand.  De  Regn.  Succ.  39; 
Paul.  Diao.  ii.  13;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  2.)  The  current 
is  very  rapid,  whence  Pliny  calls  it  vioUntior,  [L.  S.] 

DREPANE,  DREPANUM.     [HsLBNOPOua] 

DRETANUM,  a  promontory  of  Achaia.  [Acuaia, 
p.  13,  a.] 

DRETANUM  or  DRETANA  (rh  Apiwopw, 
PtoL,  Diod.  zziii.  9,  but  r^  Apdraya^  Pol.;  Steph. 
B.;  Dionys. ;  Diod.  xziv,  Sec,  and  this  seems  the 
best  authenticated  form:  Eth,  Drepanitanus :  TVa- 
pam),  a  city  of  Sicily,  with  a  promontory  and  port 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  island, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  Aegates.  The  city  did 
not  exist  until  a  comparatively  late  period,  but  the 
port  and  promontory  are  mentioned  In  very  early 
times :  the  latter  evidently  derived  its  name  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  form  to  that  of  a  sickle  (S/itirdKi}), 
whence  late  mythographers  described  it  as  the  spot 
where  the  sickle  of  Cronos  or  Saturn  was  buried. 
(Serv.  ad  Am.  ilL  707;  Tzetz.  ad  Lgoophr,  869.) 
The  port  was  only  a  few  miles  from  tLe  foot  of  Mu 
Eryx,  and  hence  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Trojan  legends  that  were  attached  to  this  part 
of  Sicily.  Virgil  makes  it  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Anchises,  and  of  the  funeral  games  celebrated  by 
Aeneas  in  his  honour.  (Virg.  Jen.  iii.  707,  v.  24, 
&c ;  Dionys.  L  52 ;  Serv.  adAen,  U,  cc)  But  with 
this  exception  we  find  no  mention  of  the  name  pre- 
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vioDS  to  the  First  Punic  War:  it  probably  served  ■• 
a  port  to  the  neighbouring  dty  of  Eryx,  and  was  a 
dependency  of  that  place  [Ebtx]  ;  but  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war  just  named  (about  b.  c.  260)  the 
Carthaginian  general  Hamilcar  proceeded  to  ftrtify 
the  promontory  of  Drepanum,  and  founded  a  town 
there,  to  whidi  he  transferred  a  great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Eryx.  (Diod.  xxiiL  9,  Exc  H.  y. 
503;  Zooar.  viii.  11.)  Hence  the  statonent  of 
Floms  (ii.  2)  and  Anrelius  Victor  (de  Virit  Ilhutr. 
39),  both  of  whom  mention  Drepanum  among  the 
cities  of  Sicily  taken  by  the  dictator  Atilios  Gtlsr 
tinus  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  war,  must  be  erro- 
neous. The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  choice; 
from  the  goodness  of  its  harbour,  and  its  pranmity 
to  Africa,  Drepana  became  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance, and  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
war  to  be  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  B.  a  250,  indeed,  Drepana  and  LUy- 
baeum  were  the  only  two  points  in  the  island  of 
which  that  people  retained  possession;  and  henoe  the 
utmost  importance  was  attached  by  them  to  their 
maintenance.  (PoL  L  41 ;  Zooar.  viiL  16.)  Doriog 
the  long  protracted  siege  of  Lilybaeum  by  the  fio> 
mans,  it  was  at  Drepana  that  Adherbal  otablisbed 
himself  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  to  watch  the 
operations  of  the  besiegen,  and  it  was  off  this  port 
that  he  totally  defeated  the  Roman  consul  P.  CUo- 
dius,  and  destroyed  almost  hia  whole  fleet,  b.c  249. 
(Pol.  L  46, 49—51 ;  Diod.  xxiv.  1,  Exc.  H.  pi  507.) 
Not  long  after  this,  when  Hamilcar  Barca  nude 
himself  master  of  the  city  of  Eiyx,  he  removed  all 
the  remaining  inhabitants  from  thence  to  Drepana, 
which  he  fortified  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  of 
which  he  retained  possession  till  the  end  of  the  wsr. 
It  was,  however,  in  b.  c  242  besieged  by  the  Bonum 
consul  Lutatius  Catulus;  and  it  was  the  attempt  of 
the  Carthaginians  under  Hanno  to  effect  its  relief, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  army  under  Hamilcar,  that 
brought  on  their  fatal  defeat  off  the  islands  of  the 
Aegates,  B.G  241.  (Pol.  i.  59,  60;  Diod.  xxiv.  8, 
11,  Exc.  H.  p.  509;  Zonar.  viiL  17;  Liv.xxviii.41.) 
From  this  time  the  name  of  Drepana  appears  no 
more  in  history,  but  it  seems  to  have  ccmtinaed  to  be 
a  flourishing  commercial  town,  though  apparently 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  prosperity  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Lilybaeum,  which  thronghoat  the  Roman  period 
was  the  most  considerable  dty  in  this  part  of  Sicily. 
Cicero  and  Pliny  both  mentiain  it  as  a  mnrndpal 
town;  and  the  Itineraries  and  Tabula  prove  that  it 
still  retained  its  name  and  consideration  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  17; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14 ;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  4 ;  Itin.  AnL  pp.  91, 
97 ;  Tab,  Peut.)  The  modem  dty  of  TVopam  has 
succeeded  to  tlie  andent  importance  of  Lilybaenm, 
and  is  now  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  dty 
in  the  west  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  a  strong  fortress. 
Great  part  of  its  wealth  is  derived  from  the  mann- 
factura  and  export  of  coral,  of  which  there  are  ex- 
tensive fisheries  on  the  coast:  these  are  alluded  to 
by  Pliny  as  already  existing  in  his  time  (xxxii.  2. 
s.  11).  Some  vestiges  of  the  andent  mole  are  the 
only  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  presents;  but  the 
site  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  that  of  the  andent 
dty,  upon  a  low  sandy  peninsula,  which  has  been 
artifioially  converted  into  an  island  by  the  ditch  of 
the  modem  fortifications.  (Smyth's  i^et^,  pp.  237 
—241 ;  Parthey,  Wanderungen  dmvh  SkUim,  p. 
75,  &C.)  Immediately  off  the  harbour  of  Tngnmi 
is  a  small  island  called  Colombara,  which  appesn 
to  haye  been  known  in  andent  times  also  as  Colum- 
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bariA  Insnia.    It  is  mentioDed  by  Zonaras  (riii. 
161)  under  the  name  of  IIcAfi&s  vriaos,  [£.  H.  B.] 

DRETANUM  (rh  Apiwayoif  tucpov,  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
I  14),  a  promontoiy  on  the  eastern  const  of  Egypt 
forming  one  bonndary  of  the  Bay  of  Heroopolis  or 
N.W.  branch  of  the  Red  Sea.  lliere  is,  however, 
some  difference  in  the  statement  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers with  regard  to  its  position.  Ptolemy  de- 
scribes it,  as  above,  in  abont  lat  28^  N.;  if  so,  Dre- 
pannm  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Rocky  Arabia,  whereas  Pliny  (N.  H.  vi.  29.  §  34) 
brings  it  nearly  six  degrees  farther  to  S.,  between 
Myos-Hormoe  and  Berenice,  or  lat  22^  N.  Drepannm, 
like  other  simikrly  named  headlands,  derived  its 
appellation  firom  its  semicircnlar  form, —  a  reaping- 
hook.  It  was  a  projection  of  the  limestone  anil 
hornblende  hill-bairier  of  the  Delta  and  Heptanomis 
to  the  E.  The  seaward  terminatim  of  the  modem 
mountain  EUGarib  probably  represents  this  ancient 
foreland.  [W.B.D.] 

DRETANUM  (rh^hnatov  &Kpop)ftL  promontory 
on  the  NW.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Ptolemy  (in.  1 7.  § 
7)  describes  as  following  the  headlands  Gorycus 
PaAcuH  and  Gtamum.  There  has  been  some  dif- 
ficnlty  in  fixing  the  position,  as  there  is  no  other 
ancient  aathority  than  this  intimation  of  Ptolemy. 
Hock  (JTreto,  vol  i.  p.  385)  has  placed  it  at  the 
modem  AkroUri,  bat  is  in  error,  as  there  can  be  no 
donbt  but  that  it  is  represented  by  the  headland  of 
Dhripano  farther  to  the  W.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol. 
i.  p.  45.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DREPSA     f  Bactriaka,  p.  365,  C] 

DBE'SIA  (Apccrfa:  Eth,  Apccric^t),  called  a  city 
of  Phrygia  by  Steph.  B.  («.  v.),  who  quotes  the  third 
book  of  the  Bnuctrica  of  Dionysius,  Boi^cioy  Ape- 
ffirfv  Tf  icol  ot  fifiKoiH^a  yuav,  Nonnus,  in  his 
JHomftiaoa,  mentions  it  yrith  the  Obrimns,  a  branch 
of  the  Maeander.     [Mabandkr.]  [6.  L.] 

DRICCA,  a  river  of  Dacia  which  Jornandes  (de 
Reb.  Get  34)  places  near  the  Tysia  (comp.  Geog. 
Rav.),  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  further  informa- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  identify.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DRILAE  (ApZXm),  "  a  village  in  Pontus,  not  fax 
fnrni  Trapezus,  as  Xenophon  says  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Anabant/'  (Steph.  B.  s,  v.)  Xenophon 
(^Anab.Y.  2.  §  14),  with  his  men,  made  an  incursion 
into  the  oonntiy  of  the  Drilae,  which  was  moan> 
tainooB  and  difficult  of  access.  The  Drilae  were,  he 
says,  the  most  warlike  people  on  the  Pontos.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Arrian  in  his  Periplui  (p.  11), 
where  the  name  is  written  Drillae.  In  the  MSS.  of 
Stephanas  it  b  Drylae  (Api^Acu);  bat  this  is  pro- 
bably a  copyisfs  error.  [G.  L.J 

DBILO  (ApIX^Mf,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  5 ;  PUn.  iil  22; 
Theophrast.  J7.P.  ix.  7 ;  Nicand.  Fluv,  607 :  Drin)^ 
a  river  of  Illyricum  which  was  navigable  as  fw  as 
the  territory  of  the  Dardanil.  (Strab.  viL  p.  316.) 
Vibius  Sequester  (^Flun*  9 ;  comp.  Anna  Comn.  p. 
371),  who  gives  it  the  name  of  Drinius,  is  right  in 
stating  that  its  soarces  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lake 
Lychnitis.  The  Black  Drin  is  the  outlet  for  Lake 
Okridka,  and  is  joined  by  the  White  Drin  at  Schei- 
tan  Kopru;  the  united  waters  dischaxge  themselves 
into  the  sea  at  Lissus  (^LescK).  (Leake,  Northera 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  77,  vol.  iii.  p.  477.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

DRINUS  (ApciKos:  Drina\  a  tributary  of  the 
Savus  (iStztt),  has  its  sources  on  mount  Scordus, 
whence  it  flows  in  a  northern  direction,  forming  the 
frontier  between  Illyricum  and  Moesia,  and  fiills  into 
the  Dravus  a  little  to  the  vrest  of  Sirmium.  (Ptol.  iL 
17.  §  7.)  [L.  S.] 
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DRIUM.     [Gabganus.] 

DROMISCUS,  an  island  which  PUny  (ii.  89) 
mentions  with  Peme  as  having  been  joined  to  Mile- 
tus, by  the  alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  we  may 
suppose.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  occur  else- 
where. [G.  L.] 

DROMOS  AOHILLIS.   [Achilleos  Dromos.] 

DRCPICI.     [Persis.] 

DRUBETIS  (Apot«^>vy«,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  §  10),  the 
first  station  (PeuL  Toi.)  on  the  Roman  road  which 
ran  from  Egeta  in  a  NW.  durection  to  Apala  in 
Dacia.  It  has  been  identified  with  Drivicza.  (Ka- 
tanchsich,  Orb.  Ant  vol.  L  p.  379.)        [E.  B.  J.] 

DRUE'NTIA.(6  Apowvrias,  6  Apovitnios :  Dw- 
ranee).  Ausonius  (Id.  x.  MoseUa,  v.  479)  makes 
the  name  feminine.  Silius  Italicus  (iii.  478)  makes 
it  masculine :  — 

"  Turbidus  hie  tmncis  saxisque  Draentia  lactam 
Ductoris  vexavit  iter;  namque  Alpibus  ortus, 
Avulsas  omos  et  adesi  fragmina  montis 
Gum  sonita  volvens,  ferturlatrantibus  undis,"&c. 

Strabo  (p.  203)  says  of  the  Dmentia:  "  Above,  in 
oertam  hollow  places,  a  great  lake  is  formed,  and 
there  are  two  springs  not  far  from  one  another,  from 
one  of  which  flows  the  Draentias,  a  torrent  river, 
which  has  a  rapid  descent  to  the  Rhodanus;  and  the 
Durias  runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  it  joins  the 
Padus,  flowing  down  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassi  into  Celtics  south  of  the  Alps."  Strabo  is 
mistaken  about  this  Durias  or  Doria  Minor  (Ia2>orta 
Riparia),  for  it  is  the  other  Doria  which  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Salassi.  Two  streams 
rise  on  Mont  Genevre  near  one  another;  one  is  the 
Durance^  and  the  other  is  the  Doria.  The  Durance 
is  joined  by  a  larger  stream  called  La  Claire,  The 
river  flows  from  Brian^onj  with  a  general  southern 
course,  past  Embnm  and  Sitteron,  as  &r  as  the 
junction  of  the  Verdon.  It  then  forms  a  curve,  and 
runs  W.  by  N.  past  CavaiUon  (Gabellio),  and  jgins 
the  Rhone  a  little  below  Avignon.  The  lower  part 
of  the  course  is  full  of  small  islands.  It  is  a  rapid 
river,  and  subject  to  inundations.  Though  not  navi- 
gable, it  is  used  for  floating  timber  down.  Silius 
Italicus  has  well  described  thk  turbulent  river.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  an  expression  in  the  Notitia  Imp., 
where  a  '*  Praefectus  Classis  Barcariorom  Ebruduni 
Sapaodiae'*  is  mentioned,  and  from  an  inscription  in 
Gruter  (pp.  413, 414),  where  "  Patronus  Nautamm 
Draentiooram  et  Utridariomm "  is  mentioned,  that 
the  river  was  navigated  in  the  time  of  the  later 
empire.  Bat  the  navigation  could  not  be  more  than 
a  boat  navigation,  and  for  a  short  distance.  Aa  to 
the  Utricularii,  see  Cabsluo. 

Livy  (xxL  31)  mentions  the  Draentia,  and  Pliny 
(iiL  4)  as  a  rapid  river.  [G.  L.] 

DRUNA  (Drome),  a  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
which  joins  the  Rhone  on  the  left  bank  below  Ko- 
lence,  and  gives  name  to  the  department  of  Drome, 
Aosonins  (Id,  x.  Mo$eUa,  v.  479)  mentions  the 
Dmna: — 

"  Te  Dmna,  te  sparsis  inoerta  Draentia  ripis 
Alpinique  colent  fluviL"  [G.  L.] 

DRtrsIPARA,  DRUZIPARA,  DRUZIPERA 
(Apoutf-dro^  Api^wa^i),  a  town  in  Thrace,  situated 
somewhere  on  the  river  Melas,  but  its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  (PtoL  iii.  11.  §13;  It.  Ant  230; Geogr. 
Rav.  iv,  6 ;  Suid.  t.  v.  ApiQirafwi).  [L.  S.] 

DRYAENA  (Apdwra:  Eth,  ApucuWrns).  Steph. 
B.  («.  V.)  mentions  it  as  a  dty  of  Cilida,  afterwards 
called  Ghrysopolis;  and   in  another  pUuie  (<.f. 
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Xpv0-^oAis)  he  quotes  the  Polyhiftor  as  his  aa- 
thoritjr.  [G.L.] 

DRYMAEA  (^pvtuda,  P&os.;  Aftv/jLos^  Herod.*; 
Apvfuoy  Steph.  B.;  Diymiae,  Liv.),  a  frontier  town 
of  Phocis,  on  the  side  of  Doris,  whence  it  is  included 
in  the  hmits  of  Doris  bj  Lirj.  It  was  one  of  the 
Phocian  towns  destroyed  by  the  annj  of  Xerxes. 
Paosanias  describes  it  as  80  stadia  from  Amphicleia: 
but  this  number  appears  to  be  an  error  of  the  copy* 
ists,  since  in  the  same  passage  he  says  that  Amphi- 
cleia was  only  15  stadia  from  Tithroniumf  and  Ti- 
thronium  15  stadia  from  Drymaea,  which  would 
make  Drymaea  only  35  stadia  from  Amphicloa. 
He  also  speaks  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Demeter  at 
Drymaea,  containing  an  upright  statue  of  the  goddess 
in  stone,  in  whose  honour  the  annual  festival  of  the 
Thesmophoria  was  celebrated.  Its  more  ancient 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Nauboleis  (Novf oXfis), 
which  was  derived  from  Naubolus,  an  ancient  Phocian 
hero,  father  of  Iphitus.  (Hom.  //.  ii.  518.)  Accord- 
ing to  Leake  the  site  of  Drymaea  is  indicated  by 
some  ruins,  situated  midway  between  Kamdrea  and 
(;/unwto,  and  occupying  a  rocky  point  of  the  moun- 
tain on  the  edge  of  \h»  plain.  **  Some  of  the  towers 
remain  nearly  entue.  The  masonry  is  generally  of 
the  third  order,  but  contains  some  pieces  of  the  poly> 
gonal  kind;  the  space  enclosed  is  a  triangle,  of  which 
none  of  the  sides  is  more  than  250  yards.  At  the 
summit  is  a  circular  acropolis  of  about  two  acres, 
preserving  the  remains  of  an  opening  into  the  town  " 
(Herod,  viii.  33;  Pans.  z.  3.  §  2,  x.  33.  §  11 ;  Liv. 
zxviii.  7 ;  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4 ;  Steph.  B.  «. «.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  87.) 

DRYMUS.     1.  In  Phocis.     [Drymaea.] 

2.  In  Attica.    [Attica,  p.  329,  b.] 

3.  A  spot  in  Euboea,  at  the  foot  of  Mt,  Telethrius, 
near  Oreos.    (Strab.  x.  p.  445.) 

DRYMUSSA.     [Clazomenas.] 

DRYNAE'METUM  {6  Apwaifteros),  a  pkce  in 
that  part  of  Asia  called  Galatia,  which  the  Galli 
occupied.  Stmbo  (p.  567)  says  that  the  council  of 
the  twelve  tetrarchs,  consistmg  of  300  men,  used  to 
meet  at  Drynaemetum.  The  first  part  of  the  word 
may  be  Gallic,  and  the  second  seems  to  contain  the 
same  element  as  the  names  Nemetocenna,  or  Neme- 
tacum,  Nemausus,  and  Xemossus  in  Gallia.     [G.L.] 

DRY'OPES  (Ap^oTcs),  one  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Greece.  Theur  earliest  abode  is  said  to 
have  been  on  Mount  Oeta  and  its  adjacent  valleys, 
in  the  district  called  after  them,  Diyopis  (Apvord.) 
The  Dorians  settled  in  that  part  of  their  countiy 
which  lay  between  Oeta  and  Parnassus,  and  which 
was  afterwards  called  Doris  [DoBis] ;  but  Diyopis 
originally  extended  as  far  north  as  the  river  Sper- 
cheius.  The  name  of  Dryopis  was  still  applied  to 
the  latter  district  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls 
It  a  tetrapolis,  like  Doris.  (Herod.  L  56,  viii.  31 ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  434.)  Heracles,  in  ccmjunction  with 
the  Malians,  is  said  to  have  driven  the  Dryopes  out 
of  their  country,  and  to  have  given  it  to  the  Dorians; 
whereupon  the  expelled  Dryopes  settled  at  Hermione 
and  Asine  in  the  Argolio  peninsula,  at  Styrus  and 
Gaiystus  in  Euboea,  and  in  the  island  of  Cythnos. 
These  are  the  five  chief  places  in  which  we  find  the 
Dryopes  in  historical  times.  (Herod,  viii.  43,  46, 
73;  Diod  iv.  57;  Aristot.  ap,  Strab,  viii.  p.  373; 
Pans.  iv.  34.  §  9,  seq.,  v.  1 .  §  2.)  Dicaearchus  (v. 
30,  p.  459,  ed.  Fuhr)  gives  the  name  of  Dryopis  to 
the  country  around  Ambracia,  from  which  we  might 
conclude  that  the  Dryopes  extended  at  one  time  from 
the  Ambraciot  gulf  to  Mount  Oeta  and  the  Sper- 
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cheins.    (Miiller,  Dariam,  book  i.  e.  2 ;  Grote,  Bisl. 
of  Greece^  vol.  ii  p.  384.) 

DRYS  (Afn/s),  a  town  in  Thrace  of  uncertain  ute 
(Scyl.  p.  27 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v, ;  Suid  e.  o.)       [L.  &] 

DUBIS  {Aoveis :  Doubs),  a  branch  of  the  Arar 
{Saone),  a  river  of  Gallia.  This  river  is  called 
Dubis  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  2)  and  Stxabo  (p.  186); 
bat  in  Caesar  {B.  G.  L  38)  it  is  Alduasdubis,  accord* 
ing  to  many  MSS.  Some  MSSw  have  Abd  or  Add 
in  the  first  syllable  instead  oi  Aid,  (Schnddei's 
Caesar,  B.  G.  p.  80.)  The  name  has  been  altered 
to  Dubis  by  most  editors  of  Caesar,  contrary  to 
the  MSS.,  in  order  to  make  the  orthography  fit  that 
of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  Caesar  describes  the  Al- 
dnasdubb  as  nearly  surrounding  Vesontio  (^Beitm- 
^on).  A  French  writer,  mentioned  by  D'Anville, 
supposes  that  Alduasdubis  is  compounded  of  the 
names  of  two  rivers,  one  of  which  he  names  AUe^ 
and  he  says  that  it  joins  the  Douba  below  MoitU 
heUard.  D'Anville  found  in  his  maps  a  stream  near 
PorerUnd  named  HaHen  or  AUm.  There  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  name  Alduasdubis  being  shorteDed 
into  Dubis. 

Strabo  (p.  186)  says  that  the  Arar  {SaSne)  rises 
in  the  Alps,  and  also  the  Dubis,  a  navigable  river, 
which  joins  the  Arar.  He  extends  the  name  Alps, 
as  it  appears,  to  the  Jura;  for  the  Doubt  rises  in 
the  highest  parts  of  the  Jura.  It  first  flows  KE.; 
but  near  Mont  Terrible  it  suddenly  turns  west,  and 
has  a  very  irr^ular  course  to  Porentrfd ;  it  then  baa 
a  general  SW.  course  past  Beacm^on  and  DoU  to  its 
junction  with  the  Saine.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Doubt  is  above  200  miles;  and  it  is  now  navigated 
a  considerable  distance  above  BeaoM^on, 

Strabo  seems  to  have  known  the  position  of  the 
Dubis,  and  yet  he  makes  a  mistake  twice  about  this 
river  (p.  192),  in  making  the  Dubis  one  of  the  boon- 
daries  of  the  Segusiani,  and  also  of  the  Aednl  He 
should  have  written  Ligeris  in  both  cases  instead  of 
Dubis.  [G.  L] 

DUBRIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  both  in  the  Itine- 
rary and  the  Notitia,  in  the  latter  as  the  station  of 
the  "  Praepositus  Militum  Tungricanomm."  Name 
for  name,  and  place  for  pUce,  Dubrisss  Dover. 

The  Octagon  Tower  attached  to  the  old  church  is 
built  chiefly  of  Roman  bricks.  How  fiur,  however, 
the  materials  may  be  older  than  the  building  is  un- 
certain. The  tower  itself  is  considered  to  have  been 
a  lighthouse.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DULGIBINI  (AovX7ov^ioi),  a  German  tribe 
which,  according  to  Tacitus  {Gorm.  34.)  inhabited 
the  country  south  or  south-west  of  the  AngriTsrii, 
whereas  according  to  Ptolemy  (iL  11.  §  17)  they 
dwelt  further  east  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wtaer. 
This  discrepancy  is  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  the 
migrations  among  the  Germans;  and  both  statements 
may  be  correct  in  regard  to  the  difierent  periods 
described  by  the  two  authorities.  [L.  S.] 

DULI'CHIUM.    [EcHiNADES.] 

DULO'POLIS  (Aov\<{roXir,  L6v\uiy  wSXu,  He- 
sych.),  a  city  of  Crete,  which  was  mentioned  by  So- 
sicrates  in  the  first  book  of  his  work  on  Crete  (Sold 
a.  9.)}  and  was  said  to  have  contained  a  thousand 
male  citizens  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.).  Unfortunately,  none 
of  these  authorities  give  any  hint  which  might  serre 
to  determine  the  situation  of  this  city,  which,  from 
the  singularity  of  its  name,  gives  rise  to  tempting 
conjectures.  (HSck,  Kreta,  voL  i.  p.  433,  vol.  iii. 
p.  34 ;  Pashley,  Trao,  vol.  ii.  p.  82.)      [E.  B.  J.J 

DULO'POLIS.     [BUBA88US.J 

DUMNA,  an  isUmd  off  North  Britain,  mentioDed 
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bj  PtdanXt  M  lying  north  of  the  Promontory  Orcas 
and  south  of  the  Orcades.  [Orcades.]  [R.6.L.] 
DUMNISSUS,  a  place  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  from 
Bingiam  (^Bmgm)  te  Augusta  TrcTiroram  (rrter). 
The  Table  gives  16  Gallic  leagues  from  Bingimn  to 
Dumnissoay  and  8  from  Damnissos  to  Belginnm. 
Aoaonias,  in  his  poem  on  the  Mosella  (▼.  1,  &c.), 
mentions  Dumniasas.  After  crossing  the  Nava 
(iVioile),  which  joins  the  Bhine  at  i^tin^eii,  be  speaks 
of  passing  through  forests  without  tracks,  where 
there  was  no  sign  of  human  cultiTation ;  and  he 
adds,— 

'*  Praetereo  arentem  ntientibns  nndique  tenis 
Dnmnissum,  rigusaque  perenni  foote  Tabemas." 

The  route  of  Ansonius  from  Bingen  was  throi^h  the 
Smtdtruckf  but  the  site  of  Dnmnissus  is  unkno?rn. 
It  is  placed  bj  boom  geographers  at  Denzen,  near 
KirnMerg,  Belginnm  is  supposed  to  be  Belch^ 
which  in  &ct  is  the  same  name.  [G.  L.] 

DUNIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  bj  Ptolemy  (ii. 
3.  §  29)  as  a  town  of  the  Durottiges.       [R.  G.  L.] 

DUNUM.  1.  In  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(iL  a.  §  10)as  a  town  of  that  island. 

2.  D.  SiHUB  (AovMii'  k6Kkq%\  a  bay  in  Britain, 
mentioDed  by  Ptolemy  (ii  3.  §  6).  Name  for 
name,  and  place  for  phlce,  /)im-s-ley  Bay,  near 
Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  [B.  G.  L.] 

DUODECIMUM,  AD.  1.  Tacitus  (^imi.  iiL  45), 
in  his  account  of  the  revolt  of  Sacrovir,  eays  that  the 
Roman  commander  Silius  marched  upon  Augusto- 
dunum  after  ravaging  the  lands  of  the  Sequani,  and 
he  met  Sacrovir  "  ad  Duodecimum  lapidem,"  which 
seems  to  mean  12  M.  P.  from  AuUm^  in  an  open 
country.  Perhaps  Tacitus  dues  not  mean  to  speak 
of  Ad  Duodecimum  as  a  place.  D*Anville  con- 
cludes that  the  march  of  Silius  was  from  Cabillonum 
{fihaUon)  on  the  Sooim,  which  is  likely  enough. 
Cabillonum  was  on  a  road  from  Lugdunum  to  Augus- 
todunum,  and  the  Autonine  Itin.  places  Cabillonum 
33  M.  P.  from  Angustodnnum.  The  site  of  Sacro- 
▼ir*s  defeat  cannot  be  very  fax  from  the  spot  where 
the  Roman  proconsul  C.  Julius  Caesar  defeated  the 
Uelvetii,  B,  a  58. 

2.  DuoDBCiMirH,  Azx     [Decem  Paoi.] 

3.  The  Table  places  a  Duodecamnm  18  from 
Noviomagns  (Ajrmepeii),  on  the  road  to  Leyden. 
D'Anville  supposes  that  the  18  is  an  error,  and  should 
be  12,  and  that  the  12  are  12  M.  P.  Some  take 
the  18  to  be  M.  P.,  and  so  the  distance  would  be 
12  Gallic  leagues.  D'Anville  merely  led  by  a  name, 
and  probably  deceived  by  it,  fixes  on  Doodemoerd^  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Waal,  as  the  place.     [G.L.] 

DURA.  1.  (rk  Awptif  Polyb.  v.  5lAmm.  Marc 
zz.  5,  6),  a  fortified  castle  in  Assyria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  Dur 
or  Vmxi.  (Lynch,  12. 0,  L  vol  ix.  p*  447 ;  Layard, 
Ninevth  and  Babglon^  p.  469.) 

2.  (Aovpa,  Isid.  Char.  p.  4 ;  Zosun.  iiL  14;  Amm. 
Ilaro.  xziiL  5),  a  place  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia, 
at  no  great  ^stance  from  Ciroesinm  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, at  which,  according  to  ZosimuSi  the  military 
monnment  to  Gordlan  was  elected.  Ammianus 
diffisrs  from  him  in  this,  stating  that  Gordian's  tomb 
was  at  Zaitha,  a  few  miles  distant.  Eutropins  and 
Rufos  Pectus  state  that  the  monument  was  20  M.  P. 
firam  Ciroesium.  Zosimns  is  therefore,  in  all  pro- 
bability, correct.  ludorus  states  that  Duia  was 
built  by  the  M«i^oi^nnUn«^  and  was  called  Eukopus 
as  well  as  Dura  Nicanoris.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  passage  in  Polyhias  (v.  48}  docs  not 
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refer  to  the  Assyrian  town  of  this  name.  The  Eame 
remark  applies  to  the  reference  in  Stephanas,  who 
simply  refers  to  the  5th  book  of  Polybius,  in  which 
both  places  are  mentioned.  [V.] 

pURA'NIUS  iDordogne),  a  krge  river  of  Gallia, 
which  joins  the  Ganunna  (Garontui),  on*the  right 
bank  below  Bordeaux,  Ansonius  {MoieUa,  ▼.  464) 
says  of  the  Dnranius,  — 

"  Concedes  gelido  Durani  de  monte  volntus 
Amnis.** 

The  Ihrdogne  rises  in  Mont  Dor^  which  seems  to 
have  given  the  river  its  name.  Mont  Dor  is  in  the 
department  of  Pug  de  Dome,  and  its  summit  is  said 
to  be  the  highest- point  of  the  mountains  of  central 
France.  The  name  Duranins  appears  in  the  middle 
ages  in  various  forms;  and  Dordonia,  one  of  them,  is 
the  origin  of  the  name  Dordogne,  [G.  L.] 

DURDUS  (rh  Aovpioy  6pos\  named  by  Ptolemy 
as  one  of  the  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  appears  to  be  that  part  of  the  main  chain 
of  AtUs  from  which  the  river  Malva  takes  its  rise. 
Its  name  evidently  contains  the  same  root  as  Dyrin, 
the  native  name  of  the  Atlas.  [P.  S.] 

DUREa  IE.  The  Table  pUces  Duretie  29  Gallic 
leagues  from  Portu  Namnetum  (JVontef),  on  the 
road  to  Geeocribate  (Brest).  The  next  station  after 
Duretie  is  Dartoritum,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Dariori- 
gum.  [Dariorigum.]  The  distances  in  the  Table 
eannot  be  trusted;  and  if  they  can,  we  must  be  sure 
about  the  direction  of  the  Roman  road  between 
Nantes  and  Vannes  before  we  can  determine  the 
poeition  of  Duretie.  Some  geographers  place  it  at 
Roche  Bernard,  near  the  heiui  rf  the  aestnary  of  the 
VHaine,  D'Anville  proposes  to  alter  Duretie  to 
Dorerie,  and  he  thinks  that  the  second  part  of  the 
word  contains  the  word  Herios,  the  name  which 
Ptolemy  gives  to  the  Vilaine.  The  first  part  of  the 
word  Duretie  is  probably  the  common  Celtic  name 
Dur,  [G.  L.] 

DU'RIA  (Aovpfof,  Strab.:  Dora),  the  name  of 
two  rivers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  both  of  them  rising  in 
the  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  Padus.  (Piin.  iii.  1 6. 
s.  20.)  They  are  commonly  called  by  writers  on 
ancient  geography  the  Duria  Major  and  Duria  Minor, 
but  we  have  no  ancient  authority  for  these  appel- 
lations. Pliny  calls  them  simply  **I>urias  duas;" 
and  Strabo  mentions  only  one  river  of  the  name. 
This  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  Celtic  Dvr 
or  DWf  water;  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  its 
double  employment.  The  two  streams  are  now 
known  as  the  Dora  BaUea  and  Dora  Riparia :  the 
former  name  is  apparently  of  very  early  origin,  as 
the  geographer  of  Ravenna  in  the  ninth  century  calls 
it ''  Duria  Bantica."    (Geogr,  Ra».  iv.  36.) 

1.  The  Dora  BaUea,  which  is  much  the  larger 
of  the  two  streams,  has  its  sources  in  the  Pennino 
and  Graian  Alps  (^Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard)^ 
and  flows  through  the  great  valley  of  the  Salassi 
(^Val  d'Aogta)^  receiving  on  its  course  numerous 
tributaries  from  the  gbcien  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  so 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  feedere  or 
tributaries  of  the  Padus.  It  flowed  under  the  walls 
of  Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta)  and  Eporedia  (/trrea), 
and  joined  the  Padus  about  22  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  and  the  same  distance  below  Augusta  Tauri- 
nomm.  Strabo,  who  correctly  describes  this  river 
as  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Salassians,  and 
turned  to  much  account  by  that  people  for  their 
gold- washings  [Salassi],  has  evidently  oonfbnnded 
it  with  the  other  river  of  the  same  name,  where  he 
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speaks  of  it  as  having  its  source  dose  to  that  of  the 
Dnientia  (^Durance),    (Strab.  iv.  pp.  203,  205.) 

2.  The  Doria  Mukm'  or  Dora  Ripcuria  rises  in  the 
Cottian  Alpe  (the  Mont  GeMvre)^  ahnost  in  the 
same  spot  with  the  Draentia;  it  flows  by  Susa  (Se- 
gnsio),  and  falls  into  the  Po  at  T\irtn  (Augusta 
Taurinoruni).  The  geographer  of  Ravenna  calls 
it  simply  Dana,  without  any  distinctive  epithet. 
Though  inferior  to  the  preceding  river,  it  is  a  large 
stream,  having  its  source  among  the  high  Alps,  and 
being  ^  by  numerous  torrents  from  perpetual  snows 
and  glaciers,  so  that  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with 
the  Po  it  is  httle  inferior  to  that  river.     [E.  H.  B.] 

DU'RIUS  (4  Ao^fHos  or  Aovpiof,  Stiab.  ilL  pp.153, 
foU.,  162;  AdptoSf  Appian,  Hisp^  72,  90;  AaplaSy 
PtoL  ii.  5.  §§  2,  foil.,  Marc.  Heracl.  p.  43;  At&pios, 
Dion  Cass,  zxxvii.  52 ;  Duria,  Claudian.  Laud.Seren, 
72 :  I>uero)j  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Hisponia,  rises 
in  M.  Idubeda  (Sierra  de  Urbion),  among  the  Pe- 
lendones,  flows  W.  through  the  Celtiberi  and  Vaccaei, 
and  past  the  cities  of  Numantia  and  Seguntia^  and 
falls  into  the  sea  between  Cale  and  Langobriga.  Its 
lower  course  divided  Lusitania  on  the  S.  from  His- 
pania  Tarraconoisis  on  the  N.  Its  whole  length  was 
estimated  at  1370  stadia,  of  which  800  stadia,  from 
its  mouth  upwards,  were  navigable  for  large  vessels. 
(Strab. 0. cc.;  Mela,iii.  1.  §§  7, 8;  Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34). 
Its  deposits  contained  gold  (Sil.  Ital.  i.  234).  Its 
chief  tributaries  were,  on  the  right  or  N.  side,  the 
Arbva,  the  PI30RACA  {Piauerga^  and  the  Astura 
{Eskk) ;  and  on  the  left,  the  Cuda  (Coa).       [P.  S.] 

DURNOMAGUS.     [Buruncus.] 

DURNOVARIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
12th  and  15th  Itineraries,  and  generally  admitted 
to  be,  place  for  place,  and  (to  a  certain  extent)  name 
for  name,  the  modem  Dorchester  (in  the  county  of 
Dorsetf  as  opposed  to  the  Oxfordshire  Dorchester). 
The  root  d-r  is  a  common  rather  tiian  a  proper 
xuune,  as  is  suggested  by  the  fact  of  its  re-occur- 
rence. [DuROBRiVAE.]  Definite  remains  of  the 
old  Roman  wall  have  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Stukely  as 
still  standing  *'  twelve  foot  thick,  made  of  rag- 
stones,  laid  side  by  side  and  obliquely,  then  covereii 
over  with  very  strong  mortar."  Roman  coins,  which 
are  often  found  here,  are  called  Dom -pennies.  Re- 
mains of  Roman  camps,  and  probable  re^min"  "^  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  attest  theim^prtanoe  of  the 
aiiaentT5uniovatia.  ^^  [R.  (j.  L.] 

DUROBRIVAE,  in  Kent,  mentioned  in  the  second 
Itinerary  as  being  the  second  station  from  London 
in  the  direction  of  Richborough  (Rutupae),  and  by 
general  consent  fixed  at  Rochester,  The  prefix 
dur^  being  one  which  will  reappeifi',  may  conve- 
niently be  noticed  here.  It  is  the  Keltic  dwr= 
water;  so  that  the  local  names  wherein  it  occurs  are 
the  Keltic  analogues  to  the  English  terms  Water- 
ford,  Bridge-«;a<er,  &c.  Camden  has  pointed  out 
the  following  corruptions  of  the  form  Durobrivae, 
viz.:  Durobrovaef  DwohrevU^  and  Civitas  Roihi^ 
from  which  comes  the  Saxon  ^rq/0-ceaster=3jRo- 
ehuier.  In  the  foundation  charter  of  the  cathedral, 
Rochester  is  expressly  called  Durdbrovoie.  The 
Rochester  river  (dtrr)  is  the  Medway. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  Itineraries  we  also  find 
Durobrivae  (in  all  cases,  twenty-seven  Roman  miles 
from  London).  This,  along  with  the  satisfactoiy 
character  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Rochester, 
makes  the  present  notice  a  convenient  place  for  the 
investigation  of  JDuro-levum  and  2)«ro-vemum. 
Durolevwn  is  the  next  stage  to  Rochester  in  the 
second  Itinerary,  and  here  JDurovemum  is  twenty- 
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eight  miles  from  Durohrhae.  But  in  the  Best  two 
Itineraries  the  distance  is  only  twenty-five.  This 
(as  Horsely  remarks)  makes  it  necessaxy  to  consider 
Dnrolevum  as  lying  somewhat  out  of  the  direct  road« 

Now  at  Zen-ham  (on  the  river  Len)  we  have 
Roman  remains,  and  so  we  have  at  Charing  (also  oo 
the  Len).  One  of  these  was  probably  the  Roman 
Duro-i(eotifn,  or  (considering  the  name  of  the  river, 
along  with  the  likelihood  of  that  of  the  station  being 
the  same,  the  chances  of  confuaon  between  v  and  u, 
and,  lastly,  the  fact  of  the  names  Deva  and  J>eima' 
(q.  V.)  being  actually  confused)  Duro-2aiian;  a  read- 
ing already  suggested  by  previous  investigaton.  The 
present  writer,  then,  fixes  DwoUvum  X-leamn)  on 
the  Lerij  assuming  the  likelihood  of  an  improved 
reading,  and  laying  great  stress  on  the  n«ne.  At 
the  same  time,  he  adds  that  Newington,  Sitting- 
bourne,  Milton,  and  Faversham  (all  on  a  diffievent 
line  of  road)  have  found  supporters. 

Dorovemum  is  genenHlj  identified  with  Canter- 
bury. It  is  mentioned  in  the  same  Itineraries  with 
the  other  two  stations.  The  river  (dwr)  here  is  the 
Stour.    Ptolemy's  form  is  Darvenum  (Aape^tw), 

At  Rochester  r^nuns  of  the  ancient  Durobrivae  ars 
sufficiently  abundant ;  e.g.  coins  of  Vespasian,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pins,  M.  Aurelius  Antoninns, 
Constantius,  and  Constantine,  fibulae,  and  pottery. 

At  Canterbury  the  evidence  is  of  the  same  kind; 
coins  being  numerous,  and  there  being  also  traces  of 
the  two  great  Roman  roads  which  led  to  Doner 
(Dubris)  and  LymM  (Lemanis).  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROBRIVAE,  in  Britain,  to  the  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  different  from  the  Durobrivae  last 
mentioned.  It  appears  in  the  fifth  Itinerary;  and, 
as  the  form  is  Durobrivae,  vre  are  thus  enabled  to 
give  the  true  teimination  to  the  word,  here  and 
elsewhere,  and  become  justified  in  dealing  with  it  as 
a  feminine  plural  in  -ae.  In  the  Itinerary  wherein 
it  appears  its  place  is  the  seventh  on  the  road  frmt 
Londinium  to  Luguvallium  (London  and  CarUeUy. 
Not  one,  however,  of  the  six  statsMis  that  precede  it 
is  identified  in  an  absolutely  satisfactory  noanner; 
although  with  some  of  them  opinion  is  nearly  on* 
animous.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  Durobrivae 
has,  as  the  first  station  beyond  it,  Causennae,  and, 
as  the  second,  Lindum, — Causennae  being  abnoH  ^ 
certainly  Ancatterj  and  Lindum  being  as  unequivocal 
a  locality  as  any  in  Britain,  sss  Lincoln.  Hence, 
Durobrivae  was  two  stations  firom  Lmoob^  m  the 
direction  of  London.  The  station  immediately  on 
the  other  side  was  Dnrolipons,  a  station  which  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  present  notice,  rather  than  imder 
its  own.    The  fifth  Itineraiy  runs: — 

^  Item  Londinio  Lugn^iallio  ad  vallum  M.  P. 
ccccxliil.:  sic, — 

M.P. 

Caesaromago        ...      xxviii. 

Colonia    ....       zxiiii 

Villa  Faustini       ...       xxxv. 

Icianos     ....        xviii. 

Camborioo  ...       zxxv. 

Duroliponte  ...         xxv. 

Durobrivas  ...       xxxv. 

Causenms  ...         zxx. 

Lindo       ....        xxvi" 

&c 

Against  Causennae  ss^fioeuter  the  objections  are 
so  slight  as  to  make  the  identification  one  of  the 
second  degree  of  certainty,  at  least.  Again,  the 
traces,  of  a  Roman  road,  running  nearly  due  north  and 
south  of  Ancaster  (i.  e.  without  any  wide  compaas  or 
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devuttioD),  sre  nnmenms;  and  where  tbey  oocnr  ^ej 
are  lemarkAble  for  the  linear  character  of  their  di- 
rectioD.  Thia  makes  any  spot  30  Roman  miles  soath 
<^  Ancatter  likely  to  have  been  Darobrivae. 

The  boundary  of  the  coonties  of  J7tm<r  and  North- 
ampUm^  at  the  spot  where  the  river  Nene  (which 
divides  them)  flovra  between  ChetterUm^  on  the 
ffuntm^donthire,  and  Castor ^  on  the  NortJuanpton' 
skir€,  side  of  the  river,  suits  this  measurement^ — 
nearly,  though  not  exactly.  There  is,  however,  consi- 
derable evidence  of  other  kinds  in  fkvonr  of  one  (or 
both)  ofthese  two  places.  The  names  originate  in  the 
word  otuft-o.  The  village  (probably  the  crossing  of  the 
river)  is  found  in  Camden  and  certain  old  maps  as 
DouX'/ord ;  and  DoR-moiMsetuter  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Saxon  name  of  it  Boman  renuuns,  too, 
are  numerous. 

Whether  the  Huntingdon  or  the  Northamptonshire 
village  was  the  true  Dmvbrwaef  is  uncertain  and 
unimportant.  It  may  have  been  both,  or  neither, — 
the  term  Durobrivae  applying  to  the  passage  (ford, 
ferry,  or  bridge)  interjacent,  rather  than  to  the  two 
easira  which  defended  it 

The  present  diffsrence  in  the  names  is  not  unim- 
portant The  distinction  between  the  Danish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  nomenclature,  in  the  case  of  geogra- 
phical terms,  has  of  late  years  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  investigators;  and  it  is  well  known,  not  only 
that  certain  words  and  forms  are  Danish,  as  opposed 
to  Saxon  (and  vice  verfd),  but  that  the  distribution 
of  such  words  and  forms  as  local  names  is  remarkably 
regular.  Thus,  where  one  Danish  form  appears, 
ethers  do  so  also;  and,  although  there  b  no  part  of 
the  ishmd  where  Saxon  forms  are  excluded,  there  are 
vast  tracts  where  there  is  nothing  Danish. 

The  Danish  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  -tun  ia-^; 
flo  that  Neuhby  ss  Ntw-toiu 

The  Danish  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  th  is  $h;  so 
that  ^p-ton  and  Fulsr^tonssSAipton  and  FijAtoft. 

The  Danish  C»  the  Anglo-Saxon  eh, —  Carlby, 
as  opposed  to  Charlton. 

Tlie  Danish  l»piksthe  Anglo-Saxon  eAircA, — 
the  Danish  form  generally  being  initial,  the  Saxon 
final;  as  JSTcri-by,  Dun-cAfircA. 

Lastly  (though  the  list  could  easily  be  enlaiged), 
in  the  districts  where  the  Saxon  forms  prevail,  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  Bonuin  term  eoBtra  is  'Chester 
oit  -cester  (God-man- cAe«ter,  CAefter-ton,  Giren- 
eefter,  &e.);  whereas,  where  the  Danish  forms  pre- 
vail, it  is  -caster  (Tad-cewfer,  An-oaster,  Caster- 
ton,  &c.).  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  of 
distribution.  Kow,  what  takes  place  in  the  very 
spot  under  consideration?  Even  this, — that  whilst 
Lincolnshire  (on  the  borders  of  which  Castor 
stands)  is  the  most  Danish  of  all  the  counties  of 
EngUuod, —  whilst  Northampttmskirt  (to  which  it 
bdiMigB)  is  largely  Danish,  —  whilst  Ca«<er-ton, 
An-c«wter,  &&,  are  the  northern  transformations  of 
cagtra, — whilst  every  otJier  Danish  shibboleth  (<ib, 
cairl-^  -hify  &c.)  is  rife  and  common  as  we  advance 
towards  York, — the  moment  we  cross  the  JVene, 
and  get  into  HmUmgdonshirOy  Beds,  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  forms  are  Chester,  in  respect  to 
the  particnkr  term  castra,  and  exclusively  Saxon  in 
•U  others.  No  trace  of  Danish  occupancy  can  be 
found  in  HwUs ;  so  truly  does  the  Nene  seem  to 
have  been  a  boundary,  and  so  abmpt  was  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Danes  who  said  castor,  to  the  Saxons 
who  spoke  of  the  Chester  (eeastre).  More  than  this. 
At  some  time  between  the  evacuation  of  the  isle  by 
the  Bomans  and  the  Nonnan  Conquest)  the  northera 
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and  southern  defences  —  for  such  the  castra  of 
Chester-\m  and  Ca«tor  (details  of  the  Durobrivae) 
were — may  have  constituted  the  opposed  and  hostile 
parts  of  a  bilingual  town ;  and  the  analogue  between 
the  present  Germano-Danish  frtuitier  in  Sleswick- 
Holstein  may  thus  have  been  exhibited  in  England. 

Just  as  the  straight  character  of  the  remains  of 
the  Boman  roads,  now  existing,  between  Lincoln  and 
Castor  induced  us  to  draw  our  line  as  directly  north 
and  south  as  possible,  the  physical  condition  of  the 
country  south  of  Castor  forbids  us  to  assume  any 
notable  deviations  either  east  or  west  On  the  east 
lie  the  fonny  tracts  of  Whittlesea,  Bohne,  and  /2am- 
sey;  and  on  the  west  the  Oxford- clay  tracts  oi Bunts, 
— tracts  which  probably  were  some  of  the  last  parts 
of  the  island  to  become  occupied.  This  places  Du- 
rolipons  at  God-man-cAe*^.  "  Durolipons,"  writes 
Honeley,  **  has  been  generally  settled  at  Godnum- 
Chester  or  BunOnffdon.  The  situation  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  on  a  gentle  descent,  favours  the 
opinion  of  Buntingdon, — tiie  name,  that  of  Godhman- 
dtester;  but  I  believe  there  has  been  no  Itinerary 
station  at  either  one  or  the  other."  The  reasoning 
of  Horseley  is  more  unsatis&ctory  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  his  work.  He  lays  no  stress  whatever 
on  the  termination  -Chester,  Identifying  Cambridge 
with  Durolipons,  ho  writes  that  the  *'name  inti- 
mates a  bridge  over  a  river,  to  which  the  name 
Cambridge  is  not  unsuitable."  '  But  he  never  adds 
that  between  Godmanchester  and  Buntingdon  there 
is  the  river  Ouse  and  the  necessity  of  a  bridge. 
He  continues:  **  Durobrivae  **  (which  he  strenuously 
urges  to  have  been  either  Castor  or  Chesterton) 
*^ia  the  station  next  to  Durolipons.  The  distance 
here  is  very  exact  From  Durobrivae  to  Durolipons, 
in  the  Itinerary,  is  35  miles,  and  therefore  the  num- 
ber of  computed  English  miles  should  be  nearly  26. 
For  it  is  5  miles  from  Castor  on  the  Nene  to  Stilton, 
and  21  from  Stilton  to  Cambridge,  &c."  Instead  of 
this  *'  21  miles,"  the  real  distance  is  28.  Hence, 
the  numbers  of  Horseley,  instead  of  coinciding,  dis- 
agree. It  should,  however,  be  added  that  t£ey  do 
not  come  out  clear  for  Godinanchester,  which  is  no 
more  than  18  English  miles  from  the  Nene.  Never- 
theless, Gcdmanchester,  as  the  equivalent  to  Duro- 
Hpons,  involves  the  fewest  difficulties.     [RG.L.] 

DUBOCASSES  (Dreiftr).  This  name  appears  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  in  the  form  Durocasis,  and  in  the 
Table  in  the  form  Dnrocasio,  on  a  road  from  Medio- 
lanum  Aulercorum,  the  capital  of  the  Anlerci  Eburo- 
vices,  in  Gallia,  to  Durocasses.  Mediolanum  is 
Evreux.  The  Itin.  makes  17  Gallic  leagues  be- 
tween Mediolanum  and  Durocasses,  or  25|  M.  P. 
Lreux  is  in  the  department  of  Eure  et  Loir,  on  the 
Blaise,  a  branch  of  the  Eure.  The  place  may  have 
been  within  the  territory  of  the  Camutes.  If  we 
compare  the  fonn  of  the  word  with  Baiocasses, 
Viducasses,  Velocasses,  it  seems  probable  that  Duro- 
casses is  properly  the  name  of  a  tribe.  The  name 
Durocasses  was  shortened  to  Drocae,  and  then  to 
Dreux.  [G.  L.] 

DUBOCATALAUNUM.     [Catalauni.] 

DUBOCOBBIVAE,  m  Britain,  mentioned  in  tiie 
second  Itinerary  as  being  12  miles  from  Verulaminm 
(.51^.  Albans),  in  the  direction  of  Deva  (Chester). 
Plt>bably  Dunstable.  [B.  G.  L.] 

DUBOCOBNOVIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in 
the  13th  Itinerary.  The  locality  of  Duro-comovium 
is  that  of  Cirenchester,  or  the  ancient  Corm-eum. 
[CoRimtuM.]  It  is  14  miles  distant  from  Glevnm 
((rA>^cester),  and  the  military  road  between  the  two 
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places  IB  tnu»d  at  the  present  time.  Where  this 
crosses  the  Fosis-road,  drencetier  stands,  abundant 
in  Roman  remains  of  all  kinds. 

Namefornamej  as  well  9b  place  for  plaeey  Diaro^ 
comorium  ss  Cormeumt  i.  e.  Duro-com^yivLm  is 
CoTM-eum  in  a  compound  form.  The  root  lies  in 
the  name  of  the  present  river  Chum;  so  that  Corw- 
sum  is  simplj  the  Ckum^  and  Duro-coni-ovinm  is 
the  CAtim-water.  The  fact  of  the  Boman  towns 
being  synoDymous  with  the  rivers  on  which  thej 
stood  has  ahvadj  been  noticed.  [Deva;  Des- 
VKHno.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUBOCORTORUM  {Rewu),  is  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (J?.  G.  vi.  44)  as  a  town  of  the  Remi,  the 
first  Belgio  people  north  of  the  Matrona  (ifame). 
It  afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  peopde,  Bemi, 
from  which  codms  the  modern  name  Rehni.  Strabo 
(p.  194),  who  writes  the  name  Dorioortora  (Aovpi- 
K6pT0fM\  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  the  Bemi,  and 
says  that  it  '*  receives  the  Boman  governors ;"  which 
Walckenaer  interprets  to  mean  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Boman  governors  of  Gallia  Logdnnensis. 
The  importance  of  the  position  is  shown  by  the  great 
nmnber  of  Boman  roads  which  ran  from  Daro- 
cortomm  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  Ptolemy  (ii. 
9),  who  mentions  it  as  the  principal  town  of  tiie 
Bemi,  has  the  form  AovpoK&rropo¥;  and  Stephanos 
B.  (s.  V.)  has  AopoiciTTOfiOf,  with  an  Ethnic  name 
AopoKorrSfHos,  It  is  probable  that  the  genuine 
name  is  given  by  Caesar  and  by  Strabo;  for  Dur  is 
a  common  element  in  Gallic  names,  both  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end;  and  the  word  Cort  appears 
also  in  the  names  Corterate  and  Cortoriacnm.  Coins 
of  Durocortorum  are  given  by  Mionnet 

In  a  iiagment  of  an  oration  of  Fronto  (C  Fron- 
tonii  JieUqmaef  ed.  Niebuhr,  p.  271)  there  are  the 
words  "  et  illae  vestrae  Athenae  Durooorthoro,"  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  a  school  at  Duro- 
cortorum', where  rhetoric,  a  &vonrite  study  of  the 
Galli,  was  cultivated.  In  Ammiauns  (zv.  11)  the 
place  is  called  Bemi,  and  enumerated  among  the 
chief  cities  of  Belgica  Secunda.  It  was  made  the 
Metropolis  of  Belgica  Secunda,  and  became  an  archi* 
episcopal  see.  The  beautiful  cathedral,  in  which 
the  French  kings  were  crowned,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  originally  on  the  site  of  a  Boman  temple. 
Reims  is  on  a  stream,  as  the  name  implies,  the  Fele^ 
a  branch  of  the  Aime, 

Beims  contained  many  edifices  of  the  Boman 
period,  out  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  great  churches  have  been  constructed. 
There  is  still  a  triumphal  arch,  oommonly  called 
"  L'Arc  de  triomphe  de  la  porte  de  Mars,"  of  un- 
certain date.  It  consists  of  three  arches  yrith  eight 
Corinthian  columns.  The  central  and  largest  arch 
is  about  87  feet  high;  the  whole  is  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs.  The  rubbish  has  been  cleared  away  from 
the  arch,  and  it  has  undergone  some  restorations, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  improved  it.  There 
was  another  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Flavins  Con- 
stantinus,  but  it  has  been  destroyed.  About  400 
paces  from  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  gate  of  Mars 
is  the  Moni-dArene,  the  form  of  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  an  amphitheatre;  but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  constructed  of  stone.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  enclosure  wss  of  wood.  The  ca- 
thedral  contains  a  piece  of  Roman  sculptnn  com- 
monly  called  the  tomb  of  Jovinus,  who  attained  to 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  consulship.  The  reliefs 
are  said  to  be  in  a  good  style.  There  are  some  traces 
of  ancient  Thermae  at  Jiewu  in  three  houaee  in  the 
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Rue  du  CloUrt.  Bergier,  who  wrote  on  the  Bomaa 
roads,  traced  seven  which  branched  out  from  Reims. 
The  authority  for  the  antiquities  of  Beims  is  the 
Description  Hiatonqm  et  Statistiqiie  de  la  VUle 
de  Reims,  par  J.  B.F.  Gyruses.  [G.  L.] 

DUBOLEVUM.    [Dubobriyak,  in  KettL'] 

DUBOLIPONS.  [DuROBUTAE,  north  of  tba 
Thames,'] 

DUBOLITUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  ninth 
Itinerary  as  bemg  15  miles  from  LomdoHj  in  the  di- 
rection of  NorwidL  Another  reading  makes  tbm 
distance  17  miles.  The  line  of  this  road  is  pro- 
bably indicated  by  the  syllable  Strat-  in  ^JTo^ford 
(east  of  London).  Leyt^oa  or  Xeyt-on-stooe  ssDoro- 
lit-nm.  [B.  G.  L.] 

DUBCnnA,  a  city  of  Samninm,  mentioned  onlj 
by  Livy  (z.  39),  who  telk  us  that  it  was  taken  bj 
the  Boman  consul  L.Papirios  in  B.  a  293;  and  from 
the  amount  of  booty  t^cen,  and  number  of  pprsoM 
put  to  the  sword,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a  con- 
siderable town.  Its  site  is  supposed  by  Italian  topo- 
graphers to  be  occupied  by  a  place  called  Cinta 
Veeckia,  10  miles  N.  of  Bojano  (Boviannm),  and 
3  from  MoUsey  beneath  which  flows  a  small  atnuHf 
said  to  be  still  called  the  Duronet  a  tributary  of  tlie 
Trigno  or  Trininm.  (Galanti,  Descr.  ddU  Dme 
Sieil,  lib.  iz.  c  4;  Bomanelli,  vol  iL  p.  472.)  This 
locality  was  certainly  that  of  an  ancient  city,  bat 
the  evidence  to  connect  it  with  Duronia  is  fisr  from 
satisfactory.  [E.H.B.] 

DUBO'NUM,  a  town  in  North  Gallia.  The  An- 
tooine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Ihirommi  between 
Bagacum  (Bovoy)  and  Yerbinum  (  Vervimsy.  The 
distance  from  Bagacum  to  Dnnmum  is  12  Gallic 
leagues  m  the  Itin.,and  1 1  in  the  Table.  Both  autho- 
rities make  it  10  from  Duronum  to  VeihiBonL  The 
term  Duronum  indicates  a  place  on  a  stream,  and  the 
place  which  corresponds  to  the  position  in  the  Itins. 
viEstreimgla  ChoMssieyW Esinm  Ctmekiefta  D'An- 
ville  writes  iL  The  word  Estrun  is  a  oarruption  of 
Strata,  one  of  the  later  Boman  names  for  a  road;  and 
Cowrie  or  ChaussSe  is  a  corruption  of  the  late 
Latin  fixm  "  Caloeia.'*  Befiore  reaching  Verrinsi, 
there  is  a  place  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Oise 
named  Estrie-oupOHt,  a  clear  indication  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  old  road.  Nothing  is  known  of  Du- 
ronum; but  these  remarks  of  D'Anville  are  useful  in 
showing  what  are  the  indications  of  ancient  roads  in 
France.    (D'Anville,  Notice,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

DUBCrSTORUM,  DUBO'STOLUM  (Aoiip^<rro. 
poK,  AevpoffToAor  or  'Os),  a  place  of  Lower  Moesia, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  was  an 
important  town  and  fortress,  in  whidi,  according  to 
Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  §  10),  the  legio  prima  Itaiioa  was 
stationed,  while  according  to  others,  it  was  the  head- 
quarter of  the  leifio  XL  Claudia.  Durostorum  is 
also  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Aetins.  ( Jovnand. 
Get.  43;  comp.  115;  Amm.  Marc,  zzvii.  4;  Proo^ 
De  Aed.  iv.  7 ;  HierocL  p.  636 ;  TheophyL  i.  8,  vL  6; 
Itin.  Ant  223;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

DUROTRIGES,  m  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  lying  south  and  west  of  the  Belgae,  =»  i>orHWt^ 
shire.  [R.G.L.] 

DUROVERNUM.     [Dubobrivae,  in  KaU.] 

DURVUS  MONS.  The  SL  Jmmerthal  and  the 
Munsterthal,  in  the  canton  ef  Bern  in  Switzerland, 
are  separated  by  a  rocky  barrier  of  the  Jura,  in 
which  is  the  cleft  through  which  the  road  leads  fion 
Biel  to  B6le  and  Porentrujf.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  a  natural  cleft  in  which 
the  Romans  formed  their  road^as  a  RoixMn  ioscriptiflB 
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0a  the  rock  shows;  hut  the  reading  of  it  is  said  to 
he  doabtfnl.  The  place  is  called  the  Pierre  Per* 
Hue  or  Pertub  (Pertiua).  According  to  D'Anville 
(Notice^  &o.),  the  inacription  contains  the  words  via 
DVGTA  PER  MOMTBM  DTRYVM ;  and  he  adds  that 
the  mountain  keeps  its  name  DtunHtu,  According  to 
the  inscription,  a  nviR  col.  hblvkt.  superin- 
tended the  work;  the  colonia  is  probably  Aventicum 
lAvenche).  [6.  L.] 

DYARDANES,  a  large  river  of  India,  mentioned 
onlj  by  Gurtins  (viii.  9.  §  9).  Forbiger  conjectures, 
happly,  that  it  is  the  same  as  thoBrahmapuirat  as 
no  other  river  but  it  and  the  Ganges  is  likely  to 
have  nourished  crocodiles  and  dolphins.  Strabo(xv. 
p.  719)  gives  a  similar  description  of  a  river  called 
the  Oedanes  (OiSdbnif ),  which  Grosskurd  and  others, 
without  much  reas<8i,  have  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  lomanes  of  Pliny.  [V.] 

DYMAE,  DYME  (A6fjai\  a  town  in  the  south 
of  Thrace,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Hebrus, 
and  not  far  from  its  mouth.  (Ptol.  ill.  11.  §  13; 
Itm.  AnL  333;  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  6;  Itm,  Hier,  602, 
where  it  is  called  D^nae.)  It  is  identified  with  the 
modem  Feredejik,  f  L.  Sw] 

DYME  (A^Mir,  Pymae,  Liv.  zxvii.  31 :  Eth.  Au- 
fuuot^  also  A^/Aior,  Steph.  B.  e.  v.,  Dymaeus,  Cic  ad 
AU.  zvi.  1 ;  the  territory  4i  Avfuda,  Pol.  y.  17:  nr. 
jraraoo«6fW),a  townof  Achaia,and  the  most  westerly 
of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  from  which  circumstance 
it  is  said  to  have  derived  Its  name.    (Herod,  i.  145; 
Pol.  u.  41 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  387.)   It  was  situated  near 
the  coast,  according  to  Strabo  60  stadia  Irom  the 
promontory  Arazus,  and  according  to  Pansanias  30 
stadia  from  the  river  Larisus,  which  separated  its 
territory  from  Elis.     It  is  further  said  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  337)  to  have  been  formed  out  of  an  union  of 
8  villages,  one  of  which  was  called  Teuthea(T€v0^a); 
and  it  is  probable,  that  some  of  the  different  names, 
by  which  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  called,  were 
originally  the  names  of  the  separate  villages.   Thus, 
its  more  ancient  name  U  siated.  by  Pansanias  to  have 
been  Paleia  (n^cia),  and  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
Stratus  (2rpar6s),    The  poet  Antimachus  gave  it 
the  epithet  Cauoonis,  which  was  derived  by  some 
from  the  iron  Gaaoon  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by 
others  from  the  Cauoones,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  originally  inhabited  this  district  (Strab.  pp. 
837,  341,  342,  388;  Pans.  vii.  17.  §  5,  seq.)  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Dyme  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Casaander,  but  his  troops  were  driven  out 
of  the  city  by  Aristodemns,  the  general  of  Anti- 
genua,  b.  c.  314.    (Died.  xix.  66.)    This  dty  had 
the  honour,  along  with   Patrae,  of  reviving  the 
Achaean  League  in  280;  and  about  this  time  or 
shortly  afterwards  its  population  received  an  acces- 
sion from  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Olenus,  who 
abandoned  their  town.    (Pol.  iL  41.)    [Olbnus.] 
In  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  220,  seq.),  the  territory  of 
Dyme,  from  its  proximity  to  EHs,  was  frequently 
kid  waste  by  the  Eleana.    (Pol.  iv.  $9,  60,  v.  17.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  histoiy  of  the  war 
between  f  hilip  anid  the  Romans,  and  Paosanias  says 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  only  one  of  the 
Achaean  cities  which  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian king,  it  was  plundered  by  the  Romans 
(Pans.  L  6.).    From  this  blow  it  never  recovered; 
and  it  is  sud  to   have  been  without  inhabitants 
when   Pompey  settled   here   a   large  number  of 
Cilician  piratea.    In  the  dvil  wars  which  followed, 
some  of  these  new  inhabitants  were  expelled  from 
their  lands,  and   resumed   in  oonsequenoe  their 
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old  occupation.  (Strab.  pp.  387,  665;  Appian, 
Mithr.  96;  Pint  Pomp.  28;  Cic.  ad  Att,  xvi.  1, 
'^Dymaeos  agro  pulsos  mare  infestum  habere,  nil 
mirum.")  Both  Stnbo  (p.  665)  and  Pliny  (iv.  6) 
can  Dyme  a  colony;  but  this  statement  appears  to 
be  a  mistake,  since  we  know  that  Dyme  was  one  of 
the  towns  placed  under  the  authority  of  Patrae, 
when  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus 
(Pans.  I  c);  and  we  are  expressly  told  t£it  no 
other  Achaean  town  except  Patrae  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  self-government.  The  remains  of  Dyme 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  village  oiKaravostAsi. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iL  p.  160.) 

In  the  territory  of  Dyme,  near  the  promontory 
Araxus,  there  was  a  fortress,  called  Teichos  (TcT- 
XOf)*  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules, 
when  he  made  war  upon  the  Eleans.  It  was  only  a 
stadium  and  a  half  in  circumference,  but  its  walla 
were  30  cubits  high.  It  was  taken  by  the  Eleans 
under  Euripides  in  the  Social  War,  b.  a  220,  but  it 
was  reoovend  by  Philip  and  restoied  to  the  Dymae- 
ans  in  the  following  year.  Its  site  is  perhaps  occu- 
pied by  the  castle  of  KaUogrid,  (Pol  iv.  59,  88; 
Leake,  vol.  ii  p.  164.)  There  were  also  two  other 
places  in  the  territory  of  Dyme,  between  the  city  and 
the  frontiers  of  Elis,  named  Hecatombabon  (^Eko- 
r6ftSaioy)  and  Lanoon  (Aifyy»y),  the  latter  of 
which,  however,  appears  properly  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Eleans.  Near  Hecatombaeon  Aratus  and  the 
Achaeans  were  defeated  by  Cleomenes,  who  followed 
up  his  victory  by  gaining  possession  of  Langon,  b.  a 
224.     (Pol.  ii.  51 ;  Pint  Cleom.  14.) 

DY'NDASUM  (AMoffotf;  Eth,  AwScurc^f),  a 
place  in  Caria,  about  which  Stephanus  («.  v.)  quotes 
the  second  book  of  Alexander  on  Caria,  m  which 
passage  Dyndasa  is  mentioned  with  Gslynda.  [G.L.] 
DYRAS  (A^pos:   Gurgo),    a  river    in  Malis, 
which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  flowed  between  the 
Spercheius  and  the  Melas  into  the  Maliac  gulf.    At 
present,  the  Gurgo  (the  Dyrss)  and  the  Mavra- 
niria  (the  Melas)  unite  their  streams  and  fall  into 
the  Spercheius.  (Herod,  vii.  198 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  428  ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greeoe^  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 1, 26.) 
DYRIS,  DYRIN.    [Atlas]. 
DYRRHA'CHIUM  (Av^^<ixu»v,  Steph.  B.;  Ptol. 
iu.  13.  §  3,  viil  12.  §  3 :  EiK  Av^^xiof,  Av^axn- 
v6s,  Dyrrachinus),  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Dlyricum 
in  tiie  Ionic  gulf,  which  was  known  in  Grecian  hia- 
tory  83  Efidamnus  (lEvtScvuvf,  Strab.  vii  p.  316.) 
It  is  doubtful  under  what  circumstances  ^e  name 
was  changed  to  that  of  Dtrrhachiux,  under  which 
it  usually  appears  in  the  Latin  writers.    Some  have 
affirmed  that  the  Romans,  considering  the  word  Epi- 
damnus  to  be  of  ill  omen,  called  it  Dyrrhachium 
from  the  ruggedness  of  its  situation.    (Plin.  iii.  23; 
Pomp.  MeU,  ii.  3.  §  12.)    The  Utter  word  is,  how- 
ever,  of  Greek  and  not  of  Latin  origin,  and  is  used 
by  the  poet  Enphorion  of  Chalds.    (Steph.  B.  t,  v.) 
Strabo  (p.  316)  applied  the  name  to  the  high  and 
craggy  peninsula  ujion  which  the  town  wsa  built,  as 
does  also  the  poet  Alexander.  (Steph,  B.  <. «.)  And 
as  Dyrrhachium  did  not  exactly  occupy  the  site  of 
ancient  Epidamnus  (Pans.  vi.  10.  §  2),  it  pft)bably 
nauxped  the  place  of  the  earlier  name  from  its  natural 
features. 

Epidamnus  was  founded  on  the  isthmus  of  an 
outlying  peninsula  on  the  sea- coast  of  the  lUyrian 
Tanlantii,  about  627  B.O.,  as  is  said  (Euseb.  Chron), 
by  the  Gorcyraeans,  yet  with  some  aid,  and  a  portion 
of  the  settlers,  from  Gorinth ;  the  leader  of  the  colony, 
Phaleos,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Heradidae, 
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according  to  the  nsnal  practice,  was  taken  from  the 
mother-citj  Corinth.  (Thnc.  i.  24 — ^26.)  Hence 
the  Corinthians  acquired  a  right  to  interfere,  which 
afterwaitis  led  to  important  practical  consequences. 
Owing  to  its  favourable  position  upon  the  AdriatiC| 
and  fertile  territory,  it  soon  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  and  was  thlcklj  peopled. 

The  goTemment  was  a  close  oligarchy;  a  single 
magistrate,  similar  to  the  "  Cosmopolis "  at  Opns, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  The  chiefiEi 
of  the  tribes  formed  a  kind  of  council,  while  the  arti* 
sans  and  tradesmen  in  the  town  were  looked  upon  as 
slaves  belonging  to  the  public.  In  process  of  time, 
probably  a  little  before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in- 
testine dissensions  broke  up  this  oligarchy.  The 
original  "  archon "  remained,  but  the  *^  phylarchs  " 
were  replaced  by  a  senate  chosen  on  democratical 
principles.  (Anst.  PoL  ii.  4.  §  13,  ill.  11.  §  1,  iv. 
33.  §  8,  T.  1.  §  6,  ▼.  3.  §  4;  MflUer,  Dor,  vol.  ii. 
p.  160,  trans.;  Grote,  Greece^  vol.  iii.  p.  546.)  The 
government  was  Uberal  in  the  admissioo  of  resident 
aliens;  but  all  individual  dealing  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Illyrians  was  forbidden,  imd  the  traffic  was 
earned  on  by  means  of  an  authorised  selling  agent, 
or  **  Poletes."  (Pint.  QuaesL  Graec.  c  29,  p.  297 ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  ziii.  16.)  The  trade  was  not  however 
confined  to  the  inland  tribes,  but  extended  across 
fh>m  sea  to  sea,  even  before  the  construction  of  the 
Egnatian  Way,  and  an  Inscription  (Boeckh,  Corp. 
Inter.  No.  2056)  proclaims  the  gratitude  of  Odessus 
la  the  Euxine  sea  towards  a  citizen  of  Epidamnus. 

The  dispute  respecting  this  city  between  Corinth 
and  Corcyra  was  occasioned  by  a  contest  between  the 
oligarchical  exiles,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  an 
internal  sedition,  and  the  Epidamnian  democracy,  in 
which  the  Corinthians  supported  the  former.     The 
history  of  this  struggle  has  been  fully  given  by  Thu- 
eydides  (jL  c),  in  consequence  of  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
but  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  its  final  issue.    Nor 
is  anything  known  of  its  further  history  till  312  b.  c, 
when,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Corcyraeans,  Glau- 
cias,  king  of  the  lUyrians,  made  hunself  master  of 
Epidamnus.     (Diod.  xix.  70,  78.)     Some  years 
afterwards  it  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  Illyrian 
pirates;  the  inhabitants,  on  recovering  from  their 
first  alarm,  fell  upcm  their  assailants,  wad  succeeded 
in  driving  them  from  the  walls.  (Polyb.  ii.  9.)    Not 
long  afler,  the  Illyrians  returned  with  a  powerful 
fieet,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town;  but  fortunately  for 
the  city,  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  consul  compelled 
the  enemy  to  make  a  hasty  retreat     Epidamnus 
from  this  time  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
the  Romans,  to  whose  cause  it  appears  to  have 
constantly  adhered,  both  in  the  Illyrian  and  Mace- 
donian wars.  (Polyb.  ii.  1 1 ;  Liv.  xxix.  12,  xliv.  30.) 
At  a  later  period,  Dyrrhachium,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  a  free  state  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiv.  1),  be- 
came the  scene  of  the  contest  between  Caesar  and 
Pompeins.     The  latter  moved  from  Thessalonica, 
and  threw  himself  before  Dyrrfaachram;  the  Pom> 
peians  entrenched  themselves  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Apsus,  so  effectually  that  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
take  up  his  position  on  the  left,  and  resolved  to  pass 
the  winter  under  canvass.    This  led  to  a  series  of 
pemarkable  operations,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  great  captain,  in  spite  of  the  consummate  ability 
he  displayed  in  the  foce  of  considerable  superiority  in 
numbers  and  position,  was  compelled  to  leave  Dyrrha* 
chium  to  Pompeius,  and  try  the  fortune  of  war  upon 
ft  second  field.    (Caesar,  JB.  C7.  iiL  42 — 76 ;  Appian, 
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B.  C.  ii.  61 ;  Dion  Cass.  xli.  49 ;  Lucan,  vi.  29—63.) 
Dyrrhachium  sided  with  M.  Antonius  during  the 
last  civil  wars  of  the  RepubHc,  and  was  aftenraids 
presented  by  Augustus  to  his  soldiers  (Dion  Can. 
iL  4),  when  the  Illyrian  peasants  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  munidpal  law  firom  the  vetenms  of  the 
empire.  The  inhabitants,  whose  patron  deit^  vis 
Venus  (CatulL  Carm,  xxxiv.  1 1),  were,  if  we  maj 
believe  Plautns  (^Menaechm,  act  ii.  sc.  i.  30 — 40),  a 
vicious  and  debauched  race.  The  city  itself,  under 
the  Lower  Roman  Empire,  became  the  capital  of 
the  new  province,  Epirns  Nova  (Marquardt,  Hand' 
buck  der  Rom,  Alt  p.  1 15),  and  is  mentioned  by  the 
Byzantine  historians  as  being  still  a  coosidenblB 
place  in  their  time  (Cedren.  p.  703;  Nioeph. 
Callist  xvii.  3).  Gibbon  (Z>0clm«afMiFaZ;,  vol.  v.- 
pp.345 — 349;  oomp.  Le  Beau,  Jiat  JE'mptre,  vol. 
XV.  pp.  133 — 145)  has  told  the  story  of  the  memo- 
rable siege,  battle,  and  capture  of  Dyrrfaachinm,wlMQ 
the  Norman  Robert  Guiscard  defeated  the  Greeb 
and  their  emperor  Alexins,  A.D.  1081 — 1082.  The 
modem  Dvragto  refn^sents  this  place;  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  described  as  being  highly  at- 
tractive, though  unhealthy.  (^Atbamm^  Snmdia^ 
und  die  Oesterreichiach  Monlenegriiche  GrSne, 
Jos.  Mfiller,  Prag.  1844,  p.  62.)  There  are  a  gnit 
number  of  autonomous  a»ns  belonging  to  this  d^, 
none  however  under  the  name  of  Epidamnus,  bat 
always  with  the  ^graph  ATP,  or  more  nrelv 
ATPA, —  the  type^  as  on  the  coins  of  Corcyra,  a  cow 
suckling acalf;  ontiie  reverse,  the  gardens  of  Aldnons. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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DYRTA  (tA  A^pro,  Arrian,  iv.  30),  a  small 
town  in  the  country  of  the  Aasacani,  in  the  western 
Panjab,  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great,       [V.] 

DYSCRUM  (A^fltpoi'),  a  mountain,  the  situation 
of  which  depends  upon  that  of  the  lake  Pnsias  and 
the  extent  that  should  be  assigned  to  the  Macedonia 
of  Herodotus  (v.  17),  in  his  description  of  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Mogabazus  to  Amyntas  I.,  king  of 
Macedonia.  By  Macedonia,  Herodotus  probably 
meant  the  kingdom  of  his  own  time,  or  at  least  that 
of  AmyntaS)  who  had  already  made  great  advances 
to  the  Strymon.  Prasias  will  then  be  the  same  as 
the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  Dysomm  that  part  of  the 
mountain  range  towards  Sokhii  which  separates  the 
Strymonic  plain  from  those  that  extend  to  Thessa- 
lonica and  the  Axius.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  210,  iv.  p.  581.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DYSPO'NTIUM  (Aucnrrfrrioi' :  Eth,  Awnrer- 
Ti«vs),  an  ancient  town,  in  the  territoiy'  of  Pisa, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  son  of  Oenamaos,  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  situated  in  the  ]dain  on  the 
road  from  Elis  to  Olympia.  It  hty  north  of  the 
Alpheius,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  probably  near 
the  modem  l^saphidL  Being  destroyed  by  the 
Eleians  in  their  war  with  the  Pisatae  [Eua],  its 
inhabitants  removed  to  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus. 
(Strab.  viu.  p.  357 ;  Pans.  vi.  22.  §  4 ;  Steph.  B. 
t,  v.;  Cnrtios,  P^oponnuoSf  vol  iL  p.  73.) 
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DTSTUS  (Adrrot :  Eth.  Aiffrios :  DAytto), 
a  town  in  Enboca  in  the  Ticinitj  of  Eretm,  men- 
tioned by  Tfaeopompns.  It  still  bean  the  name  of 
DhjfstOf  which  village  is  sitoated  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  Porto  Bi^faJo,  (Steph.  B.  t.  v, ;  Leake, 
Northern  Cfreeoef  toL  iL  pp.  486, 439^  (M^f* 

E. 

EBAL  MONS  (5pos  rwtfctx),  a  mountain  of 
PaleBtine,  always  associated  in  the  sacred  narratire 
with  the  neighbonring  Gerizim,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  valley,  in  which  is  sitnated 
the  town  of  Nablotue  [Kbafolis],  the  ancient 
Shechem;  Ebal  being  on  the  north  of  the  valley, 
Geriaim  on  the  south,  which  may  account  for  a 
phenomenon  remarked  by  some  travellers,  and  thus 
described  by  Manndrell  (p.  61):  — ''Tho'  neither 
of  the  mountains  has  much  to  boast  of  as  to  their 
pleasantness,  yet,  as  cue  passes  between  them,  Gerizam 
seems  to  discover  a  somewhat  more  verdant,  fruitful 
aspect  than  Ebal  The  reason  of  which  may  be, 
becanse  fronting  towards  the  north,  it  is  shel- 
tered from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  its  own  shade: 
whereas  Ebal,  looking  sonthward,  and  receiving  the 
son  that  comes  directly  upon  it,  must  by  conse> 
qnence  be  rendered  more  scorched  and  unfruitful." 
It  was  from  Mount  Ebal  that  Moses  commanded 
the  blessings  to  be  pronounced  by  the  children  of 
Israel,  as  the  curses  were  frtrni  Mount  Gerizim 
{DeuL  XL  29);  and  upon  this  mountain,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  were  to 
set  up  plaistered  stones  inscribed  with  the  Decalogue, 
and  to  erect  an  altar  and  ofier  sacrifices  {DaiL 
zzvii.  4, 5;  oomp.  Josh,  vm.  30, 31).  The  remark- 
able variation  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which 
assigns  Gerizim  to  this  use,  is  a  matter  of  history 
and  philology,  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  identity  of  the  two  momitains 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nabhute  with  the  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  of  Soripture  was  called  in  question  by 
Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome,  who  assign  to  these  Scrip- 
ture names  a  position  £.  of  Jericho  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gilgal  (Ononuut  t.  v.  Gabal)^  in  ac- 
cordance, as  the  latter  thinks,  with  the  sacred  nar- 
rative {CommaU.  m  DeuL),  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  the  &ct  that  no  mountains  or  hills  are 
found  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  between  Jericho 
and  the  river,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  objection 
to  the  received  sites  is  based  on  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  text ;  and  although  the  transition  in  the  history 
(Joshn,  viii.  30)  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to 
the  heart  of  Mount  Ephraim  is  sudden  and  abrupt, 
yet  the  histoiy  of  Jotham  (Judges,  ix.)  unmis- 
takeably  places  Gerizim  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Sbeohem,  of  the  identity  of  which  with  Nabhuse 
[Nbapous],  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  questiim 
is  fully  discussed  by  Beland,  with  his  usual  learning 
and  acumen.  {DitterL  MitctU,  pars  L  p.  121, 
&C.)  [G.  W.] 

EBELLI'NUM.    [Ilbroetbs] 

EBLAKA,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lymg  between  the  outlets  of  the  rivers  Bubinda 
(Boyne)  and  Oboca, «  DMm.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EBOKA  ("Efovpa:  Evoroy  Ru.),  an  important 

/inland  city  of  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road  from 
AugnsU  Emerita  (Mtfda)  to  Olisipo  (Zw6o»). 
It  was  a  munidpium,  with  the  old  Latin  franchise 
and  the  surname  of  LibenUitas  Julia.  (Jtm,  AnL 
pp.  418,  426;  Plin.  iv.  2L  s.  35;   PtoL  il  5.  §  8; 
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Coins  ap.  Florez,  Med,  voL  L  pp.  380,  folL ;  Mion- 
net,  vol  L  pi  2,  SuppL  vol  L  p.  3;  Sestiui,  p.  6; 
Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  11 ;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p^  225,  No, 
3,  p.  489,  No.  9.)  AmoDg  the  fine  ruins  of  the  dty. 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  an  aqueduct  and  a 
temple  of  Diana.  (Florez,  Esp,  S,  vol  xiv.  p.  100; 
Murphy,  Travds  in  Portugal,  p.  302).fT;P.  S.] 

EBORACUM  ('E^d^Hucoi'),  the  chief  Boman  town 
in  Britain.  The  first  author  who  mentions  Eborar 
cum  is  Ptolemy  (iL  3.  §  16),  with  whom  it  is  a  dty 
of  the  Brigantes,  and  the  station  of  the  Sixth  (the 
Victorious)  Legion.  It  ib  by  no  means  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  words  Asyiwf  s  vuc%^pios  may  not 
be  the  gloss  of  some  later  writer.  That,  place  for 
place,  the  station  of  the  legion  was  Eboracum,  is 
shoTvn  by  the  context  of  the  notice.  For  Eboracum 
and  Camunlodunum,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  are 
given,  but  not  for  the  locality  of  the  Sixth  Legion; 
these  being  the  same  with  the  former  of  those  two 
places: — 

*^6p(uco9  -  -  -  If.  rf.  7. 
Aeyimv  s  vuc9^6pios  .... 
KaiUiV¥>J^owfO¥     -         -     <i|«     9.     1^. 

That  Eboracum  is  Torh  has  never  been  doubted. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Eoforwic,  and  the  Norse  Jordvik, 
connect  the  ancient  and  modem  forms,  name  for 
name.  Place  for  place,  too,  the  frequent  notices  of 
Eboracum  (generally  written  Ebioraciun)  in  the 
Notitia,  give  us  similar  evidence.  Lastly,  a  smgle 
inscription,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel, 
with  the  name  kbvracvx,  has  been  found  withm 
the  area  oi  the  present  dty. 

The  early  importance  of  English  and  Saxon 
York  has  drawn  a  considerable  amount  of  attention 
to  its  history  and  antiquities ;  nevertheless,  the 
Roman  remains  found  within  its  precincts  are  by 
no  means  of  first-rate  importance.  They  fidl  short 
of,  rather  than  exceed,  the  expectations  suggested  by 
the  historical  prominence  of  Uie  town.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of  able  local 
archaeologists.  First  comes  the  consideration  of  the 
actual  site  of  the  Roman  town,  as  determined  by  its 
line  of  wall.  Of  this,  satisfactory  remains  have  been 
discovered,  in  the  shape  of  foundations ;  as  have  also 
Roman  bricks,  transferred  to  several  more  recent 
structun  8.  Remains,  too,  of  one  of  the  gates  have 
been  found, — probably  the  Praetorian ;  though  of 
this  the  evidence  is  only  drcumstantiaL  It  fronts 
the  north,  the  part  most  exposed  to  hostile  inroads. 
Its  locality  is  that  part  of  the  modem  dty  wall 
which  adjoins  Bootham  Bar.  Here  we  find  two 
walls  extoxling  from  20  to  30  feet  inwards,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  rampart- 
wall,  and  near  them  some  radely-sculptured  grit- 
stones, which  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  a  pediment 
or  fneze.  On  one  is  seen  a  quadriga;  the  carving 
being  bat  rade  and  indifferent,  and  there  Ijeing  no 
inscriptions  to  throw  a  light  over  its  meaning.  Foun- 
dations, too^  of  mora  than  one  mural  tower  can  be 
traced. 

The  remains  which  have  been  discovered  form  the 
walls  of  three  sides  of  the  andent  Eboracum  only. 
For  the  fourth,  the  traces  have  still  to  be  detected. 
From  what,  however,  has  been  found,  Mr.  Wdl- 
beloved  considers  that  '*  we  an  warranted  in  ood- 
duding  that  the  Roman  dty  was  of  a  rectangular 
fonn,  of  about  650  yards  by  550,  enclosed  by  a  wall 
and  rampart-mound  of  earth  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  wall,  and  perhaps  a  fosse  without."  This  area 
is  not  only  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  that  of 
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th«  present  dty,  bat  as  compared  with  the  whot^ 
extent  of  the  ancient  one,  since  the  preceding 
measurements  apply  only  to  the  parts  within  the 
walls ;  the  suburbs  being  coudderablef  and  the  Boman 
remains  (as  opposed  to  the  intra-mural  part  of  the 
town)  being  abnndant  The  chief  streets  of  these 
suburbs  followed  the  chief  roads,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  that  which  led  to  Calcaria  (Tad- 
cotter).  Next  to  this  was  the  one  towards  Isurium 
(^Aldbintmgh).  The  othera,  in  the  direction  of  Man* 
cunium  ( jfemeftester)  and  Praetorium  (^Patring- 
ton)j  are  less  rich  in  relics.  In  other  words,  the 
streets  of  the  suburbs  of  the  ancient  Eboracum  seem 
to  have  been  prolonged  in  the  north  and  south  rather 
than  in  the  east  and  west  directions.  The  river 
Foue,  however  much  it  may  be  more  or  less  a  na^ 
tnral  channel — a  water-course  rather  than  a  cutting 
•—  retains  its  Boman  name.  Of  private  dwellings, 
baths  (with  the  hjpocausts),  pavements  (tesselated), 
the  remains  are  numerous.  So  they  are  in  respect 
to  temples,  altars,  and  votive  tablets.  From  these 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  inscriptions  are— 

1. 

DEO  .  SAIVCTO. 

8ERAPI. 

TBICPLVM  .  A80  (a  SOlo). 

LO  .  FECIT 

CL  .  RIBBOirr 

MIANVS  .  LEG. 

LEO  VI .  yio 

2. 

I  .  O  .  M 

DI8  .  DEABVSQTB 

ROSPITALIDVS  .  PB 

FATIBVSQ  .  OBCOir 

BSRVATAM  SALVTEIC 

8VAM  .  SVORVMQ. 

P  .  AEL  .  HARCIAN 

YS  .  PRAEF  .  OOH. 

ARAM  .  SAC  .  F  .  VC  .  D 

3. 

DBAS  FORTVHAE 

S08IA 

JVKCnfA 

Q  ANTONI. 

ISAVRICI 

LEO  .  AYO 

4. 

OENIO  LOCt 
FBUCITBB 

5. 

M  .  TBRBC  .  DI0OENE8  lliiilVTR  OOL 

EBYRIDXDMQ  MORTCIYE8B1TVRIX 

CYBY8  HAEC  8IBI  YIYY8  FECIT 

In  the  last  of  these  inscriptions  the  combination 
liiiilYiB  gives  us  the  title  5eptr,  a  title  applied  to 
certain  municipal,  colonial,  or  military  officers  of 
unascertained  value.  It  is  this  inscription,  too, 
where  we  find  the  name  Ebyr  (ss  £&uractM»),  the 
term  ool  (=  ooloma)  attached  to  it. 

The  first  of  them  is  interesting  fixxn  another 
fact;  viz.  the  foreign  character  of  the  god  Serapis, 
whose  name  it  boirs.  Besides  this  piece  of  evi- 
dence to  the  introduction  of  exotic  superstitions  into 
Boman  Britain,  a  so-called  Mithiaic  slab  has  been 
found  at  York,  i.  e.  a  carved  figure  of  a  man,  with 
a  cap  and  chlamys,  stabbing  a  bulL  The  dress,  act, 
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and  attitude,  along  with  certain  cdiaraeteristacs  in 
the  other  figure  of  the  group,  appear  to  josd^  this 
interpretation. 

Tombs,  sepulchral  inscriptions,  urns,  Samiaa 
ware  in  considerable  quantities,  form  the  remainder 
of  the  non-metallic  Boman  antiquities  of  York;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  few  articles  in  glass.  FiboJae, 
armillae,  and  coins,  represent  the  metallurgy.  Of 
these  latter  those  of  Geta  are  the  most  numerous. 
It  has  been  remarked,  too^  that,  although  throoghoat 
Britain  generally,  of  the  cdns  of  the  two  usurpers, 
those  of  Carausius  are  the  more  common,  in  the  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  York  they  are  less  abundant  than  tbose 
of  his  successor  Allectus. 

The  evidence  that  Sevems  died  at  York  is  from 
his  life  in  Spartianns  (c  19),  whose  statement  is 
repeated  by  Aurelina  Victor  (de  Caet.  20),  Eutro- 
pius  (viiL  19),  and  other  later  authorities.  Victor 
(L  c.)  calls  Eboracum  a  municipinm;  but  in  sa 
ancient  inscription  it  is  styled  a  coknua.  The  em- 
peror Constantius  also  died  at  Eboracum,  as  we 
learn  from  Eutropius  (x.  1).  The  other  accre- 
dited fiKts,  such  as  the  residence  of  Papinian,  and 
the  birth  of  Constantine  the  Great,  at  York,  net  on 
no  classical  evidence  at  alL  The  supposed  fiuienl 
mounds  of  Severus,  near  York,  are  natural,  rather 
than  artificial,  formations.  (Philipp's  ForitAtfS; 
Wellbeloved's  York.)  [B.  G.  L.] 

EBBEDUNUK,  EBUBODUNUM  (Tverdm). 
This  is  the  Castrum  Ebredunense  of  the  Notitia  of 
the  Gallic  provinces,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  kke 
of  NeMchdtelf  in  the  csnton  of  Vaud  in  SmtEerhnd. 
It  is  situated  where  the  river  Orbe  enters  the  lake, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  which  is  mentioDed 
in  the  Notitia  of  the  empire:  "  in  provincia  Gallia 
Bipensi,  praefectus  clasus  Barcarioruui  Ebrndnm 
Sapaudiae;"  for  the  fleet,  whaterer  it  may  have 
been,  could  not  have  been  kept  at  Ebrodunum  on  the 
Durance.  [G.  L] 

EBBODU'NUHCE«fM^ovyDy:£fn5nM>  There 
is  some  variation  in  the  writing  of  the  first  pert  of 
the  name.  It  is  Epebrodunum  in  Stnbo*s  text,  bat 
Gasanbon  corrected  it.  Strabo  (p.  179)  says  that 
^  from  Tarasco  to  the  borders  of  the  Vooontii  and  the 
beginning  of  the  ascent  of  the  Alps,  throogh  the 
Druentia  and  Caballio,  is  63  miles;  and  finom  theoee 
to  the  other  boundaries  of  the  Vocontii,  to  die  king- 
dom of  Oottins,  to  the  village  of  Ebrodunum,  99." 
Ebrodunum  was  in  the  country  of  the  Gatnriges,  and 
just  on  the  IxMrders  of  the  Vooontii,  as  it  appears. 

The  position  of  Ebrodunum  is  easily  determined 
by  the  Itins.  and  the  name.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  men^ 
tions  Eborodunum  as  the  city  of  the  Catariges,  and 
no  other.  In  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  Ebrodonum  is 
called  Mansio,  like  Caturiges  (Chorget),  which  was 
also  in  the  territory  of  the  Caturiges.  [Catubiobs.] 
There  are  Boman  remains  at  Chorgea^  and  none  ars 
mentioned  at  Embrun,  though  it  appears  that  the 
cathedral  of  Embrun  is  built  on  the  site  of  a  Bomsn 
temple,  or  that  some  of  the  materials  of  a  temple 
were  used  for  it.  [G.  L.] 

EBUDA,  EBUDAE  INSULAE.    [Hbbodbs.] 

EBU'BA  or  E'BOBA.  1.  QEJ^wpn,  'E«rf/«,  & 
Tmcot  de  Barrameda)f  a  city  and  fortress  of  the 
Turduli,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Baetis  (  Guadalquivir),  on  its  left  bank.  (Strab. 
uL  p.  140;  Mela,  iii.  1,  CatteUmn  Eborainlitore; 
Ptol.  u.  4.  §  11 ;  /«».  ^iit  p.  426;  Steph.  a  #.».; 
Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  489.) 

2.  Ebura  Gebkalis,  an  inland  city  of  Hispsms 
Baetica,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stmta 
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Crut.  (Plin.  liL  1.  s.  3 ;  Inscr.  apt  Mamtori,  p. 
461 ;  Floras,  Etp,  S.  toL  xii.  p.  390;  Ukert,  voL  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  370.) 

3.  {*E€6payy  an  inland  city  of  the  Edetani,  in 
HiBpania  Tamoonensis,  S£.  of  Caesaraugusta,  onlj 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  63).  (Brietins,  Tab. 
ParaU,  vol.  i.  p.  268;  Ukert,  toI.  ii.  pt  i.  p.  417.) 

4.  Mela  (Ui.  1)  mentions  an  Ebon  as  a  port  of 
tbe  Celtid,  at  the  MW.  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
which  Ukert  takes  to  be  Barre  on  the  Tambra. 
(Ukert,  ToL  ii.  pL  L  p.  438.)  [P.  S.] 

EBURI  (EboU),  a  town  of  the  Lncanians,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  15),  who  exprersly 
ascribee  it  to  that  people;  thoogh,  from  its  situation 
N.  of  the  Silams,  it  would  seem  to  have  naturally 
belonged  to  Campania,  or  the  PicentinL'  The  mhis 
of  the  ancient  town  are  yinble  on  a  hill  called  the 
Monie  tFOrOy  between  the  modem  dty  of  EhoU  and 
tbe  right  bank  of  the  Silams,  over  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a  fine  Soman  bridge.  An  inscription  found 
there,  with  the  words  "  Patr.  Mun.  Ebur.,"  i.  e.  P»- 
trano  MunicipU  Eburini,  both  proves  the  ruins  in 
question  to  be  those  of  Eburi,  and  attests  its  muni- 
cipal rank.  (Booumelli,  voL  iiL  p.  614;  Mommsen, 
I.  R.  N,  189.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EBUROBBICA  (in  the  Antonine  Itin.),  EBURO- 
BRIGA  (in  the  Table),  was  on  a  road  between  Au- 
tesiodnram  {Auxerre)  and  Augustobona  (7Vo^). 
There  is  the  usual  difficulty  about  the  distances,  but 
it  is  not  great.  It  is  agreed  that  the  place  is  Si. 
Florentm,  on  the  small  river  Armancef  which  flows 
into  the  Amumgon,  a  branch  of  the  Yonne.  The 
termination  brica,  brigaj  or  brwa  is  all  one,  and 
always  indicates  the  passage  of  a  river.  IVAnville 
observes  that  htiweOLSLFloreiUm  and  AwBtrre  the 
passage  of  the  Strain  is  at  a  place  called  Ponttgnf, 
in  which  case  we  have  a  Roman  name  indicating  the 
same  fact  that  the  Celtic  term  "  briva  "  or  **  brisa  " 
indicates.  [G.  L.j 

EBUROBRITIUM  (^Ebora  de  Akobaaa),  a  town 
of  Lusitania.  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35 ;  Floras,  Etp.  S. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  176.)  [P.  S.] 

EBUROMAGUS.    [Hkbromaous.] 

EBURCXNES  (*L€d^yfs,  Strab.  p.  194),  a  na- 
tion in  that  division  of  Gallia  which  Caesar  names 
the  Bdgae.  He  says  that  the  Condrusi,  Eburones, 
Caeraesi,  and  Paemani  wera  called  by  the  one  name 
of  Germani  {B,  G.  ii.  4).  When  the  Usipetes  and 
Tenchtheri,  who  wera  Germans,  crossed  the  Rhine 
from  Germania  (b.  o.  55),  they  first  fell  on  the  Me- 
napii,  and  then  advanced  into  the  territories  of  the 
Eburmes  and  Condrusi,  who  were  in  some  kind  of 

?>litical  dependence  on  the  Treviri.  (B.  G.  iv.  6.) 
he  potttlon  of  the  Eburones  was  this.  On  the 
Rhine  the  Eburones  bordered  on  the  Menapii,  who 
wera  north  of  them,  and  the  chief  part  of  tbe  terri- 
tofy  of  the  Eburones  was  between  the  Mosa  (^Maa») 
and  the  Bkime.  (A  G.  vL  5  ;  v.  24.)  South  of 
the  Ebarones,  and  between  them  and  the  Treviri, 
were  the  Segni  and  Condrusi  {B.  G,  vi.  32)  ;  and 
the  Condrusi  wera  in  the  country  of  Li^ffe.  [Con- 
drusl]  The  Ebunmes  must  have  occupied  Lif»- 
burg  and  a  part  of  the  Prussian  Rhine  province.  In 
B.  o.  54,  Caesar  quartered  a  legion  and  a  half  dnrmg 
the  winter  in  the  oountiy  of  the  Eburones,  under  the 
command  of  his  legati,  Q.  Titurius  Sabinus  and  L. 
Aunmculeins  Cotta.  The  Eburones,  headed  by  their 
two  kings,  Ambiorix  and  Cativolcus,  attacked  the 
Roman  camp;  and  after  treacherously  inducing  the 
Romans  to  leave  their  stronghold  on  the  promise  of  a 
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(B.  G.  ▼.  S6 — 37.)  In  the  following  year  Caesar 
entered  the  country  of  the  Eburones,  and  Ambiorix 
fied  before  him.  Cativolcus  p  lisoned  himself.  The 
country  of  the  Eburones  was  difficult  for  the  Romans, 
being  woody  and  swampy  in  parts ;  and  Caesar  invited 
the  neighbouring  people  to  come  and  plunder  the 
Eburones,  in  order  to  save  his  own  men,  and,  also,  with 
the  aid  of  great  numbers,  to  exterminate  Use  nation. 
(J?.  G.  vi.  34).  While  Caesar  was  ravaging  the 
country  of  the  Eburones,  he  left  Q.  Cicero  with  a  1^ 
gion  to  protect  the  baggage  and  stores,  at  a  place 
called  Adnatuca,  which  he  tells  us  in  this  passage 
had  been  the  fatal  quarten  of  Sabinus  and  Cotta, 
though  he  had  not  mentioned  the  name  of  the  place 
before  (v.  24).  He  places  Aduatuca  about  the  middle 
of  the  territory  of  the  Eburones;  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  place  is  Tongem. 
[Aduatica«]  Caesar  burnt  every  village  and 
building  that  he  could  find  in  the  territory  of  the 
Eburones,  drove  off  all  the  cattle,  and  his  men  and 
beasts  consumed  all  the  com  that  the  badness  of 
the  autumnal  season  did  not  destroy.  He  left  those 
who  hod  hid  themselves,  if  there  were  any,  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  all  die  of  hunger  in  the  winter. 
And  so  it  seems  to  have  been,  for  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  Eburones.  Their  country  was  soon  occupied 
by  another  German  tribe,  the  Tungri. 

The  annexed  coin  is  usually  assigned  to  the  Ebu- 
rones; but  as  the  nation  was  extirpated  by  Caesar, 
it  could  have  had  no  coins.  The  coin  may  perhaps 
belong  to  the  Eburorices,  or  to  Eburodunum.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  THE  KBUBOKBS. 

EBUROVrCES,  a  Gallic  tribe,  a  branch  of  the 
Aulerci.  [Aulerci.]  They  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  17)  with  the  Lexovii.  Pliny  (xv. 
18)  speaks  of  the  Aulerci,  "  qui  cognominantur  Ebu- 
rovices,  et  qui  CenomanL"  Ptolemy  (ii  8)  makes 
the  Ab\4fMcoi  *E€ovpalKol  extend  from  the  Ligeris 
to  the  Sequana,  which  is  not  trae.  Their  chief  place 
was  Mediolanum  (^Evreux).  Their  limits  correspond 
to  those  of  the  diocese  of  Evreux^  and  they  are 
north  of  the  Canutes. -^  [G.  L] 

E'BUSUS.    [PnrraAB.] 

ECBATANA  (t&  *Eic«irava :  the  genuine 
orthography  appeare  to  be  'AT^irora,  as  it  is  now 
written  in  Herodotus,  and  as  we  learn  ftom  Steph.  B. 
it  was  written  by  Ctesias  :  'Awotfiiraya,  Isid.  Char. 
p.  6,  ed.  Hudson :  Ecbatana-ae,  Hieron.  Chron. 
Evteb.;  LueiL  Satifr.  viL),  a  celelnated  ancient  dty 
of  Media.  Its  foundation  was  popularly  attributed, 
like  those  of  many  other  very  ancient  places,  to 
Semirunis,  who  is  sud  to  have  made  a  great  road 
to  it  from  Assyria,  by  Mt.  Zarcaeus  or  Zagros,  to 
have  built  a  palace  there,  and  to  have  plentifully 
supplied  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated  with 
water,  by  means  of  an  enormous  tunnel  or  aque- 
duct (Died.  ii.  13.)  According  to  the  same  author 
(L  c),  the  city  of  Semiramis  was  seated  in  a  place  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  stadia  from  the  Orontes  (^Mi. 
Ehoend^f  and  would  therefore  correspond  pretty 
nearly  with  the  position  of  the  present  Hamaddn. 
Herodotna  tells  a  diflerent  story :  according  to  him, 
the  ^ty  was  of  later  origin,  and  was  built  by  the  ocm- 
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mand  of  Deioces,  who  had  been  elected  king  hj  the 
people,  after  they  had  renoanced  thmr  former  inde- 
pendence. Herodotus  describes  with  oonsidenble  mi- 
nuteness the  peculiar  character  of  this  stmctore, — 
which  had  seven  concentric  walls,  each  inner  one  being 
higher  than  the  next  outer  one  bj  the  battlements 
only.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  a  conical 
hill,  fiivoured  this  mode  of  building.  These  battle- 
ments were  painted  with  a  series  of  different  colours: 
the  outermost  was  white,  the  second  black,  the  third 
purple,  tlie  fourth  blue,  the  fifth  bright  red,  and 
sixth  and  seventh,  respectively,  gilt  with  silver  and 
gold.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  story  of  the 
seven  coloured  walls  is  a  fable  of  Sabaean  origin,  the 
colours  mentioned  by  Herodotus  being  precisely  the 
same  as  those  used  by  the  Orientals  to  denote  the  seven 
great  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  seven  climates  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  revolve.  (Rawlinson,  J.  IL  Geogr. 
Soc  V0I.X.  p.  128.)  Heri)dotus  adds,  what  is  clearly 
improbable,  that  the  size  of  the  outer  wall  equalled 
in  drcumference  that  of  the  city  of  Athens.  He 
probably  obtained  his  information  from  the  Medes 
he  met  with  at  Babylon.  Diodoms,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  Arbaces,  on  the  destruction  of 
Ninevdi,  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  Ecbatana 
(ii.  24 — 28)y  BO  that,  according  to  him,  it  must 
have  been  idready  a  great  city.  Xenophon,  at  the 
feot  of  the  Carduchian  hills,  heard  that  there  were 
two  principal  roads  from  Assyria ;  one  to  the 
SL  into  Babylonia  and  Media,  and  the  other  to  the 
£.  to  Susa  and  Ecbatana.  It  would  seem  pretty 
certain,  that  the  former  is  the  road  by  Kermanahdh 
to  ffatnaddn  ;  the  latter,  that  by  Rowandiz  and  Keli 
Shin  rata  Azerbaijan,  and  thence  through  the  valleys 
of  Kurdistdn  {Mah-Sabadan)  and  Laritt&n  to  Susa. 
He  mentions  that  the  great  king  passed  his  summer 
and  spring  respectively  at  Susa  and  Ecbatana  (^Anab, 
ilL  5.  §  15),  and,  in  another  place,  that  the  Persian 
monarch  spent  generally  two  summer  months  at  Ec- 
batana, three  spring  months  at  Susa,  and  the  remain- 
ing seven  months  at  Babylon  (^Cyrop,  viii.  6.  §  22). 
The  same  fact  is  noticed  by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  523). 
During  the  period  of  the  ware  of  Alexander  the 
Great  we  have  frequent  mention  of  Ecbatana  :  thus, 
after  Arbela,  Dareius  flies  thither,  taking,  most 
likely,  the  second  of  the  routes  noticed  by  Xeno- 
phon (Arrian,  Anab,  iii.  19.  §  2).  Alexander 
marching  in  pursuit  of  him,  comes  to  it  from  Susa 
(iii.  19.  §  4),  and  transports  thither  as  to  a  place 
of  peculiar  security  the  plunder  which  he  had  taken 
previously  at  Babylon  and  Susa,  ordering  Parmenio 
to  place  them  cif  r^v  Hutpay  r^v  4if  ^SardofoiSy 
and  to  leave  there  a  force  of  6000  Macedonians 
under  Harpalus  as  their  guard  (iii  19.  §  7). 
Again,  when  Alexander  at  last  overtook  and  captured 
B^us,  he  sends  him  to  Ecbatana — as  to  the  most 
important  place  in  his  new  dominions,  to  be  put 
to  death  by  the  Medes  and  Peruans  (iv.  7.  §  3); 
and,  on  his  return  from  the  extreme  east,  Alexander 
sacrifices  at  Ecbatana  and  exhibits  •  games  and 
musical  contests  (vii.  14.  §  1).  At  Ecbatana, 
Alexander's  favourite  Hephaestion  died,  and  the 
conqueror  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  famous 
temple  of  Aesculapius  there,  in  sorrow  for  him ;  an 
anecdote,  however,  which  Arrian  does  not  believe 
(vii.  14.  §  5).  In  Polybius  we  have  a  curious 
description  of  the  grandeur  of  this  ancient  town, 
as  it  had  existed  up  to  the  time  of  Seleucus.  He 
states  that,  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia,  Media 
was  the  one  best  fitted,  from  natural  causes,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  and  settled  monarchy,  the 
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richness  of   its   land  being    remarkable' and  the 
abundance    both   of   its   inhabitants   and  of  iti 
cattle.     He  remarks  of  Ecbatana  itself,  that  it  was 
situated   in  the   northern   part  of  the  prorince, 
adjoining  the  districts  which  extend  thence  to  the 
PaJus  Maeotis  and  the  Euxine, — and  that  it  was 
under  the  roots  of  Mt  Oronies  (Eboend)  in  a  rocky 
situation.    He  adds  that  there  were  no  walls  round 
it,  but  that  it  had  a  citadel  of  enormous  strength, 
and,  adjoining  the  citadel,  a  royal  palace  fnll  of 
rich  and  beautiful  workmanship, — all  the  wood 
used  being  cedar  or  cypress,  but  wholly  covered 
with  silver  and  golden  plates :  moat  of  these  me- 
tallic ornaments,  he  subsequently  states,  had  beea 
carried  away  by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  Antigoaiu 
and  Seleucus,  the  temple  of  Aena  {Anaitit)  alooe 
preserving   some  of  tibese  decorations  up  to  the 
time  when  Antiochus  came  there ;  so  that  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  was   coined  £rom  them. 
The  book  of  Judith  gives  a  remarkable  aoooont  of 
the  building  of  Ecbatana  "  in  the  days  of  Arphaxad 
who  reigned  over  the  Medes  in  Eicbatana,"  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  pkoe  of  giest 
strength  (i.  2—4).     It  has  not  been  quite  satis- 
factorily made  out  who  this  Arphaxad  was;  and 
some  have  identified  him  with  Phraortes  and  some 
with  Deiooest     The  former  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
probable  omclusion,  as  the  same  book  relates  a  kw 
verses   further  his  overthrow  bj  Nebuchodonosor 
"  in  the  mountains  of  Ragau  **  (v.  14),  which  cor- 
responds with  Herodotus's  statement,  that  this  king 
fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Assyrians  (i.  102).    The 
place  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Maccab.  i.  3,  where  it 
is  stated  that  Antiochus  died  there,  on  his  flight 
from  Persepolis ;  in  Tobitj  ii.  7,  vi.  5,  vii.  1,  where 
it  is  evidently  a  place  of  importance ;  and  in  Eara, 
vL  2,   under  the  name  of  Achmetha,  when  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  was 
found  "in  the  palace  that  is  in  the  province  of 
the  Medes."    Subsequently  to  the  period  of  the  wars 
of  the  Selencidae,  we  find  scarcely  any  mentioo  of 
Ecbatana, — and  it  might  be  presumed  that  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a  phice  of  any  note,  or  that  its  site  had 
been  occupied  by  a  city  of  some  other  name :  Plin/i 
however,  alludes  to  it,  stating  that  it  was  built 
(more  probably,    restored)  by  Seleucus   (vl  14. 
s.  17) ;  adding,  a  little  further  on,  that  it  was  re* 
moved  by  Dareius  to  the  mountains  (vi.  26.  s.  29), 
though  it  would  seem,  that  his  tvro  statements  can 
hardly  apply  to  the  same  place.     Curtius  speaks  of 
it  as  "  caput  Mediae,"  remarking  that  it  was  (at 
the  time  when  he  was  writing)  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Parthians  (v.  8.  §  1);  while  Joeephos 
preserves,  what  was  probably  a  Jewish  traditJiWi 
that  Daniel  built,  at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  a  tower 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  still  extant  in  his  day, 
asserting  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  kings  both 
Persian  and  Parthian  to  be  buried  there,  and  for 
the  custody  of  their  tombs  to  be  c(»nmitted  to  a 
Jewish  priest  (^AnL  Jud.  x.  11.  §  7).    He  sUtes 
that  it  was  in  this  tower  that  the  decree  of  Gyrus 
was  discovered.  {AnL  Jud  xi.  4.   §  6.)    LasUy, 
Ammianus  places  it  in  Adiabene  (or  Assyria  Proper), 
— on  the  confines  of  which  province  he  must  him- 
self have  marched,  when  acocHnpanying  the  anny  01 
Jovian  (xxiii.  6). 

Various  theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  none  0*  which  arj^ 
we  think,  satisfectory.  Bochart  supposed  that  it 
was  derived  from  Agbathoj  which,  he  says,  means 
"  variously  coloured ;"  bat  it  is  more  probaWs 
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that  it  ahoDld  be  derived  from  "  Achmetha.'* 
•Herodotus  and  Cteeias  write  Agbatana.  There 
■eems  little  doubt  that  the  Apobatana  of  bidorus 
refers  to  Ecbatana,  and  is  perhaps  only  a  careless 
mode  of  pronooncing  the  name;  his  words  are 
cnrioos.  He  speaks  of  a  place  called  Adrogiananta 
9r  Adrapanaota,  a  palace  of  those  among  or  in  the 
Batani  (rw  iv  BardUoii),  which  Tigranes,  the 
Armenian,  destroyed,  and  Uien  of  Apobatana,  '*  the 
metropolis  of  Media,  the  tieasaiy  and  the  temple 
where  they  perpetnaUy  sacrifice  to  Anaitis.**  If 
the  coontry  of  the  Batani  oomsponds,  as  has  been 
■apposed,  with  Mesobatene,  the  position  and  de- 
Bcriptioo  of  Apobatsna  will  agree  well  enough  with 
the  modem  HamaeUM,  (C.  ilasson,  J,  IL  As^  Soc, 
ziL  p.  121.)  The  ooincidflnce  of  the  names  of  the 
deity  worshipped  there,  in  Polybins  Aena,  in  Isi- 
doros  Anaitis,  may  be  Boticed ;  and  there  is  little 
jdoubt  that  the  "  Nanea  "  whose  priests  slew  Anti- 
.ochns  and  his  army  (2  Maccab.  L  13)  was  the 
goddess  of  the  same  plaoa.  Plolarch  (^Artox.  c.  27) 
mentions  the  same  fact,  and  calls  this  Anaitu, 
Artemis  or  Diana  ;  and  Clemens  Alex,  referring  to 
the  same  place  speaks  of  the  shrine  of  Anaitis,  whom 
he  calls  Aphrodite  or  Venns. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Masson  (2.  c.) 
Dotaeed  ootside  the  walls  of  Hamad&n  some  pore 
white  marble  cdnmas,  which  he  ooDJectored  might, 
very  possibly,  have  belonged  to  this  celebrated 
building. 

It  is,  however,  not  a  little  curious  that,  thoogh 
we  have  such  ample  references  to  the  power  and 
importance  of  Ecbatana,  learned  men  have  not  been, 
indeed,  are  not  still,  agreed  as  to  the  modem  place 
which  can  best  be  identified  with  its  ancient  position. 
The  reason  of  this  may,  perhaps,  be,  that  there  was 
certainly  more  than  one  town  in  antiquity  which 
bore  this  name,  while  there  is  a  strong  probability 
that  there  were,  in  Media  itself,  two  cities  which, 
severaUy  at  least,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  had  this 
title.  If,  too,  as  has  been  suspected,  the  original 
name^  of  which  we  have  the  Graecised  fomi,  may 
have  meant  "treasury,"  or  '* treasure-city,"  this 
hypothesis  might  account  for  part  of  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen  on  this  subject  It  must  also  be 
remembered,  that  all  our  accounts  of  Ecbatana  are 
derived  through  the  medium  of  Greek  or  Roman 
authors,  who  themselves  record  what  they  had  heard 
or  read,  and  who,  in  hardly  any  instance,  if  we 
except  the  case  of  Isidorus,  themselves  had  visited 
the  localities  which  they  describe.  The  principal 
theories  which  have  been  held  in  modem  times  are 
those  of  Gibbon  and  Jones,  who  supposed  that  Ec- 
batana was  to  be  sought  at  Tabrk ;  of  Mr.  Wilhams 
(Li/e  ofAlexander\  who  concluded  that  it  was  at 
X(/aikfas  ;  of  the  majority  of  scholars  and  travellers, 
such 'as  Rennell,  Mannert,  Olivier,  Kinneir,  Morier, 
and  Ker  Porter,  who  place  it  at  Hamaddn;  and  of 
Colonel  Bawlinson,  who  has  contended  for  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  two  capitals  of  this  name,  the 
-one  that  of  the  Imer  and  champaign  country  (known 
anciently  as  Media  Magna),  wUch  he  places  at 
Mamadd»j  the  other  that  of  the  mountain  district  of 
Atiopatene,  which  he  places  at  Takht-i-SoUiman  in 
the  province  of  AzeMijan,  in  N.  lat.  86^  25'  W., 
long.  47^  10  (J.  R,  Gtog.  Soe,  vol  x.  pt.  1).  Of 
than  four  views  the  two  first  may  be  safely  rejected ; 
hut  the  laat  is  so  new  and  important,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  main  features  of  it,  though 
it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  do  more  in 
ihif  place  than  to  give  a  concise  outline  of  Coknel 
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Bawlinson's  investigations.  It  is  important  to  re* 
member  the  andoit  division  of  Media  into  two  pro- 
vinces, Upper  Media  or  Atropatene  [Atropatbms], 
and  Lower  or  Southern  Media  or  Media  Magna 
(Strab.  xi.  pp.  523,  524,  526,  529) ;  for  there  is 
good  reason  for  supposing  that,  in  the  early  history, 
eeatemporaiy  with  Cyrus  (as  subsequently  in 
Roman  times),  Media  was  restricted  to  the  northern 
and  mountainous  district  It  was,  in  fact,  a  small 
prorince  nearly  surrounded  by  high  ranges  of  hills, 
bearing  the  same  reUtkm  to  the  Media  of  Alexander's 
aeia  which  the  small  province  of  Persis  did  to 
Persia^  in  the  wide  sense  of  ths^  word.  It  is  on  this 
distinction  that  much  of  the  corroborative  eridenoe, 
which  Colonel  Bawlinson  has  adduced  in  fitvour  of 
his  theory,  rests :  his  belief  being,  that  the  city  of 
Deioces  was  the  capital  of  Atropatene,  and  that  many 
things  true  of  it,  and  it  alone,  were  in  after-times 
transplanted  into  the  accounts  of  the  Ecbatana  of 
Media  Magna  (the  present  Hamaddn),  Colonel 
Bawlinson  is  almost  the  only  traveller  who  has  had 
the  advantage  of  studying  all  the  localities,  which 
he  attempts  to  illustrate,  on  the  spot,  and  with 
equal  knowledge,  too,  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
authorities  to  whom  he  refiers. 

In  his  attempt  to  identify  the  ruins  of  Takht-i- 
Soleimdn  with  those  of  the  earliest  capital  of  Media, 
Col.  Rawlinson  commoices  with  the  latest  autho- 
rities, the  Oriental  writers,  proceeding  from  them 
throngh  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  historians  to 
that  ci  the  Greek  and  Roman  empiies,  and  thence, 
upwards,  to  the  darkest  times  of  early  Median 
history.  He  shows  that  the  ruins  themselves  are 
not  later  than  Time's  invasion  in  A.i>.  1389;  that 
they  probably  derive  their  present  name  from  a 
local  mier  of  Kurdut&n^  Soleim^  Shah  Abiih,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  centuiy 
A.D.;  that)  previous  to  the  MiSghels,  the  dty  was 
universally  knomm  as  Shiz  in  all  Oriental  authors, 
and  that  Shk  is  the  same  place  as  the  Byzantine 
Canzaca.  This  is  his  first  impc^tant  identificatioo, 
and  it  depends  on  the  careful  examination  of  the 
march  of  the  Roman  general  Narses  against  the 
Persian  emperor  Bahhin,  who  was  defeated  by  him 
and  driven  across  the  Oxus.  (Theophylact  v.  5-— 
10.)  Canzaca  is  described  by  Theophanes,  in  the 
campaigns  of  Heraclios,  as  <*  that  city  of  the  East 
which  contained  the  fire-temple  and  the  treasuries 
of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia"  (^Chrfmogr,  ed.  Goar. 
p.  258:  see  also  Cedren,  HiiL  p.  338;  Tzets.  CkiL 
iii.  66;  and  Procopins,  Beil  Pen.  vL  c.  24);  its 
name  is  derived  from  Kandzag,  the  Armenian  modi- 
fication of  the  Greek  Gaza,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
the  capital  of  Atropatene  (xL  p.  523;  Ptol.  vl  18. 
§  4).  The  notice  of  the  great  fire-temple  (of  which 
ample  accounts  exist  in  the  OrientiJ  authorities 
which  Col.  Rawlinson  cites),  and  the  Byzantine 
legend  of  the  treasuries  of  Croesus  (in  manifest 
reference  to  Cyras;  compare  Herod.  L  153),  are  so 
many  links  in  the  chain  which  connect  Shiz,  Canzaca, 
and  Ecbatana  together.  Colonel  Ba>rlinson  proceeds 
next  to  demonstrate  that  Canzaca  was  well  known 
even  earlier,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus,  under 
the  form  Gazaca,  as  one  of  the  largest  Median  dties 
(xxtii.  c.  ft),  and  he  then  quotes  a  remarkable  passage 
from  Moses  of  Chorene,  who  (writing  probably  about 
A.D.445)  states  that  Tiridates,  who  received  the  sa- 
trapy of  Atropatene  in  regard  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Romans  in  a.  d.  297,  when  he  visited  his  newly  ac- 
quired province  of  AzeriidUjib  **  repaired  the  fortifi- 
cations of  that  place,  which  wis  named  the  seoond 
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Eclatini,  or  seven-WBlled  city  "  (ii.  c.  84 ;  compare  also 
Steph.  Bys.  s.  v.  Gazaca,  who  qaotes  Qoadratns,  an 
author  <i  the  saoond  centniyf  for  the  name  of  what 
he  ealls  "  the  largest  city  in  Media,"  and  Arrian,  who 
terma  it  "  a  Urge  Tillage*^.    Doling  the  aera  of  the 
Parthian  emfure,  and  its  conflicts  with  the  Boman 
power,  Col.  BawJinaon  proTes,  as  we  think,  satiafiuN- 
torily,  that  the  names  Pbraata,  Praaspa,  Vera,  Gaza, 
and  Gazaca  are  used  indi£Eerently  for  one  and  the 
same  city.  (C(Mnpare,  for  this  portion  of  the  history, 
Plut  Anton.;  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  26— ai;  Appian, 
Eitt.  Parth,  pp,  77,  80,  ed.  Schweigh.;  Floras,  if. 
10;  and  for  the  names  of  Gaza  and  Vera,  and  the 
distinction  between  them,  Strab.  zi.  p.  523.)    The 
next  point  is  to  oompare  the  distances  mentioned  in 
ancient  authors.    Now  Stmbo  states  that  Gazaca 
was  2400  stadia  from  the  Arazes  (zi.  p.  528),  a 
distance  equivalent  to  about  280  English  miles ; 
while  Pliny,  in  stating  that  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of 
Media  founded  by  Saleucus,  was  750  miles  from 
Seleuoeia  and  20  from  the  Caspian  gates,  has  evi- 
dently confounded  Ecbatana  with  Europus  (now 
Ver&min)  (vi  14.  a.  17).     The  former  measure 
CoL  Bawlinson  shows  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  position  of  TcMt-i-iSoldm&n,    Colonel  Bawlinson 
demonstrates  next,  that  the  capital  of  Media  Atro- 
patene  was  in  the  moat   ancient    periods    called 
Ecbatana — assuming,  what  is  certainly  probable, 
that  the  dynasty  fovmded  by  Arbaces  was  different 
from  that  whidi,  according  to  Herodotus,  com- 
mennd  with  Deioces,  a  oentuxy  later.    Arbaoes,  on 
the  foil  of  Nineveh,  conveyed  the  treasures  he  found 
there  to  Ecbatana,  the  seat  royal  of  Media,  and  it 
18  clear  that  here  the  Ecbatana  of  Media  Magna  ia 
meant    (Died,  it  3.)    To  the  same  place  beloaga 
the  story  of  Semiramis,  also  recorded  by  Diodcnrns, 
and  previoodly  mentioned.    After  £ve  generatiaos 
Artaeus  ascends  the  throne  at  the  same  ]4ttce. 
During  hb  nign  the  Cadusians  (who  are  constantly 
associated  with  the  Atoopatenians  in  subsequent  his- 
tory) revolt,  under   the   leadership   of   Parsodes. 
Colonel  Bawlinson  hap^ly  suggests  that  this  is  no 
other  than  the  Deiooea  of  Herodotua,  Parsodes  or 
Phrazad  being  an  affiliative  epithet  fhnn  hia  father 
Phraortes.  (Diod.-i(.c.;  Herod,  i.  95— 130.)    When 
we  examine  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it  is  clear 
that  he  is  speaking  of  some  piaoe  in  Atropatene  or 
Northern  Media.     Thus  he  atates  that  ^the  pas- 
turtt  where  they  Jcept  the  royal  cattle  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  north  of  Agbatana,  towards 
the  Enxine  sea.     In  this  quarter,  toward  the  Sapirea, 
Media  is  an  elevated  country,  filled  with  mountiuns 
and  covered  with  forests,  while  the  other  parte  of 
the  province  are  open  and  champaign."    (Herod.  L 
c.  110.)    Colonel  Bawlinson  then  shows  that  the 
existing  state  of  Takht'i^Soleimdn  bears  testimony 
to  the  accurate  information  which  Berodotua  had 
obtained.     It  is  dear  from  his  account  that  the 
Agbatana  of  Deioces  was  believed  to  be  an  embattled 
conical  hill,  on  which  was  the  citadel,  and  the  town 
was  round  its  base  in  the  plain  below.     Culonel 
Bawlinson  adds  that  there  is  no  other  position  in 
Azerbdfjin  which  corresponds  with  this  statement, 
except  Tahht-iSoiemdn,  and  cites  abundant  evi- 
dence from  the  Zend  Avesta,  aa  compared  with  the 
Byzantine  and  other  writers  to  whom  we  have  al- 
luded, in  reference  to  pecuUaritiea,  too  important  to 
have  been  only  imagined,  which  mark  out  and  de- 
termine this  locality.    It  is  impossible  here  to  state 
his  arguments  in  thdr  fulness;  but  we  may  add 
that  from  the  Zend  he  obtains  the  word  Var,  the 
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not  of  the  fidptt  of  the  Greeks  (sea  HesydL  anl 
Suidas,  s.  r.),  which  is  constantly  need  to  denote  the 
Treasure  Citadel  of  Ecbatana;  of  the  Vera  of  Stiabo; 
of  the  Bakroth  (i.  e.  Vara-rdd|  river  of  Vara)  of 
Theophylact,  whence  we  have  Bopi^fiar — the  keeper 
of  the  Baria — the  title  naed  by  this  emperor  Hcn^ 
cliua  in  reference  to  the  governor  of  the  fortrm  qjT 
this  veiy  place.  In  coodnsion,  Cdond  Bawlinsoii 
suggests  that  the  Ecbatana  of  Pliny  and  JoBsphas 
refers  to  the  Treasure  Citadel  of  PerKpdIia;  that 
there  are  grounds  for  auppoaing  a  similar  treanuy  to 
have  existed  in  the  stroog  potataon  of  the  Sjriaa 
Ecbatana  on  Mount  Camel  (HeraA.  ju.  62—64; 
Plin.  V.  19.  §  17);  and  Unit,. if  thereew  wm  (» 
some  have  supposed)  an  Assyrian  place  of  the  same 
name  (Bidi,  KurdUUm,  i.  p.  153),  the  oastie  of 
Amadiyih — which,  according  to  Mr.  Layard  (L  y. 
161),  retains  the  local  name  of  Ek.badaS'-wfll 
best  suit  it  (See  also  «/btima/o/'j£(liiea<iiM,  vol  iL 
p.  305 ;  and  Thiriwall,  Hist,  cf  (Treses,  vol  tI 
Append.  2.,  where  the  site  of  Hamad4n  is  dblj  d»- 
fended.)  [V.] 

BCCOBBIGA  orECOBBOGIS.  as  it  appnis  ia 
the  Antonine  Itin.,  is  placed  on  a  road  from  Ancjn 
(iln^ora)  to  Tavia.  Eooobriga  alao  is  mentaond 
in  the  Tid>le,  on  a  road  from  Angora  to  Tanriom,  but 
it  is  the  only  name  in  whidi  the  two  Itincnriei 
agree.  The  pkoe  is  within  the  limits  of  Oalatia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  an  instance  of  a  name  with  thi 
Gallic  termination  lurigcL.  £0.  L.] 

ECDIPPA  (*E4dMinra),  a  maritiroe  toam  of  PSr 
lestine,  identical  with  the  Scripture  Acrzib  (JcA. 
six.  29,  *ExoC(^  LXX.),  in  the  borders  of  Asber.  Ill 
ruins  were  first  identified  by  MaQndroll<(A.i>.  1697) 
near  the  aea-shore,  about  3  honn  north  of  Aen, 
which  he  thus  describes :  **We  passed  by  an  old  ftom 
called  Zih,  situated  on  an  ascent  doae  byihe  seaaid& 
This  may  probably  be  the  old  Achaib  mendooed  is 
Joshua,  xlx.  29  and  Judges,  L31.,  called  aftenmdi 
Ecdippa:  for  St.  Jerome  plaoea  Achzib  nine  milei 
distant  from  Ptolemaia  towards  Tyn^  to  whick 
account  we  found  the  situation  of  2ih  esactif 
agreeing.  This  is  one  of  the  places  out  of  which  the 
Ashurites  could  not  expd  the  Canaanidsh  oatifeB.* 
(JotiTMy,  p.  53).  Theltiaerarium  Hiemolymitsmim 
plaoea  it  12  miles  to  the  north  of  Ptolemais  (ilere), 
and  as  many  south  of  AJezandroachene,  the  modem 
Iskanderunm,  [O.  W.] 

ECETBA  CEx^P<^  Dionys.,  St^  B,:  £A. 
'Excrpoy^t,  Eoetranus),  an  ancient  dty  of  tfas 
Volscians,  which  figures  repeatedly  in  the  wbtb  of 
that  people  with  the  Bomans,  but  aabsequently  die- 
appean  from  history;  and  its  atoation  h  wholly un> 
certain.  Its  name  is  first  mentioned  by  Diooyshis 
during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Snpei^us,  when,  ac* 
cording  to  him,  the-Eoetrani  and  Anriatw  were  the 
only  two  Volsdan  states  which  agreed  to  join  the 
league  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicaori  mider  that 
monarch.  (Dionys.  iv.  49.)  Niebnhr,  howanr,  con- 
ceives this  statement  to  belong  in  reali^  to  a  moeh 
kter  period  (voL  u.  p.  257).  In  b.€.  495,  aftff 
the  capture  of  8uessa  Pometia,  the  "Ecetcam 
Volsd "  are  mentioned  as  scadmg  ambaasadon  to 
Borne  to  sue  for  peace,  whidi  they  obtained  oolj  by 
the  cession  of  a  part  of  their  territoiy.  This  «ai 
immediate^  occupied  by  Boman  oolonistB,  a  drcnm- 
stanoe  which  the  Anruncans  are  said  to  have  made  a 
pretext  for  declaring  war  upon  Bome  two  yean  aAai^ 
warda.  (Lit.  iL  25;  Dionys.  vi.  32.)  A^un,dari«| 
the  great  Volsdan  war,  snppoaed  to  have  been  eoa* 
ducted  by  Coridamia,  Eoetim  apfiaan  aa  anini|ntai^ 
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pheei  At  which  the  genenl  ooogress  of  the  depaties 
from  the  Volscian  cities  aesembled,  and  where  the 
booty  captnred  At  IxHignU  lud  Satricam  was  de- 
posited for  safety.  (Dionjs.  Tiil.  5, 36.)  Daring  the 
sabsequent  long-continued  straggle  of  the  Aequians 
and  Volscians  against  Rome,  Eoetra  is  repeatedly 
mentioned:  it  appears  to  ha^e  been  one  of  the 
Volsdan  cities  nearest  to  the  Aeqoians,  and  which 
tabsequentlj  aflbrded  a  prnnt  of  junction  for  the  two 
allied  nAtions.  In  Aocordanoe  with  this,  we  find  Q. 
FaMos  Yibnlamis,  in  the  CAmpaign  of  B.C.  459, 
affcer  defeating  the  Aeqnians  on  Mount  Algidas,  sd- 
ranoing  AgaiasI  fioetra,  the  territory  of  which  he 
lidd  waste,  but  without  yenturihg  to  attack  the  city 
itself.  (lir.  iS.  4,  10;  Diooys.  z.  21.)  On  this 
oocasioo  we  axe  sspressly  told  that  Ecetra  was  at 
Hbh  time  ths  most  important  dty  of  the  Volscians, 
and  eocnpied  the  most  advantageons  sitaation 
(Dionys.  ke,}:  hence  the  Roman  armies  repeatedly 
adopted  the  same  tactics,  that  of  the  one  consul 
marching  by  Algidos  upon  Ecetra,  the  other  along 
the  low  country  near  the  coast  upon  Antium.  (lAv, 
(yi  31.)  After  the  GaISc  War,  when  the  Volscian 
power  was  beginning  to  decline,  Ecetra  and  Antium 
appear  to  ha^e  assumed  a  positioa  in  some  degree 
independent  of  the  other  cities,  and,  from  their  prox- 
imity to  Rome,  as  well  as  their  importance,  seem  to 
have  generally  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war;  but  there 
is  no  authority  for  Nlebuhx's  assumption,  that  where 
we  find  the  Volscians  mentioned  at  this  period  we 
must  understand  it  of  these  two  cities  only.  (Nieb. 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  583.)  The  last  occasion  on  which  Ecetra 
is  cHrtedjf  named  by  Livy  is  in  the  campaign  of  B.C. 
378  (vi.  81):  we  have  no  Account  of  its  conquest  or 
destruction,  but  its  name  totally  disappears  from 
this  period,  and  is  only  met  with  apiin  in  Pliny*s  list 
ef  the  extinct  cities  (^  Latium.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9.) 

The  only  clue  to  its  position  is  what  we  may 
gather  from  the  passages  above  cited,  that  it  was 
BttUAted  on  the  ME.  frontier  of  the  Volscians^ towards 
the  Aequians  and  Mt  Algidus:  and,  in  accordance 
with  this,  an  incidental  notice  in  Livy  (iv.  dl)  speaks 
of  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Volscians  "  between  Fe- 
rentinum  and  Ecetra."  The  suggestion  of  Abeken, 
that  it  was  situated  at  Monie  Fortino^  aod  that  the 
ranuuns  of  ancient  walls  visible  on  the  summit  of 
the  bill  above  that  town  (ascribed  by  Gell  and  Nibby 
to  Aitena)  are  those  of  the  citadel  of  Ecetra,  is  at 
least  highly  plausible.  (Abeken,  Mittel  Italian,  p. 
75.)  The  ruins  are  described  by  Gell  (Top.  of 
jeome,  p.  110)  and  Nibby  (DvUomi,  vol.  I  p.  263.) 
The  site  is  still  known  as  La  Civka;  and  the  posi- 
tion of  this  hill,  forming  a  kind  of  advanced  post, 
projecting  from  the  great  mass  of  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains. And  fiusing  both  the  AequiAUS  and  Mt  Algidus, 
precisely  corresponds  with  the  part  assigned  to  Ece- 
txm  in  the  Roman  history.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ECHEDAMEIA  CEx«S4^u()i  a  town  of  Phocis, 
destroyed  m  the  Sacred  War.  Its  site  is  unknown : 
it  is  enumerAted  by  PAusAnlAS  between  Medeon  And 
Ambryssus.  (Paus.  x.  3.  §  2.) 

ECHETIDAE.    [AiTiCA,  p.  825,  b.] 

ECHETLA  CExerAa:  Eth,  *Ex«TAon»r,  Steph. 
B.),  A  city  or  fortress  of  Sicily,  on  the  confines  of  the 
SyracusAn  territory.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Diodo- 
ms,  who  tells  us  thAt  it  was  occupied  in  b.  c.  309 
(during  the  Absence  of  AgAthocles  in  AfricA)  by  a 
body  of  troops  in  the  Syracuaan  service,  who  fh>m 
thence  Uud  waste  the  territories  of  Leontini  and  Ca- 
marina.  But  it  was  soon  after  reduced,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  strength  of  its  positioDi  by  Xenodicus 
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of  Agrigentom,  who  restored  it  to  fibetty.  (Diod. 
XX.  32.)  It  is  again  mentioned  by  Polybius  (i.  15) 
as  a  place  situated  on  the  ccmfines  of  the  Syracusan 
territory  (as  this  existed  under  Hieron  II.),  and  that 
of  the  Carthaginians :  it  was  besieged  by  tiie  Romans 
at  the  outset  of  the  First  Punic  War.  These  are 
the  only  notices  found  of  Echeth,  and  the  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  Cicero  or  the  Geographers.  But 
the  above  data  point  to  a  situation  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  somewhere  W.  of  Syracuse;  hence  Fa- 
zello  And  Cluver  are  probably  correct  in  identifying 
it  with  a  place  called  OcchiUa  or  Oechda,  about 
2  miles  from  the  modem  town  of  GrMt  Michek]  and 
6  milss  £.  of  CaUagirvne^  where,  according  to  Fa- 
zello,  considerable  ruins  were  still  visible  in  his  time. 
The  town  occupied  the  summit  of  a  lofty  and  pred- 

S'tous  hill  (thus  agreeing  with  the  expressions  of 
iodorus  of  the  strong  position  of  Echetla),  and  eon- 
tinned  to  be  inhabit  till  1693,  when  it  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake;  and  the  inhabitants 
consequently  migrated  to  the  plain  below,  where 
they  founded  the  town  of  Gran  MieheU.  (FazelL 
X.  2,  pp.  446, 450 ;  Amie.  Lex,  Topog.  Sic  vol.  ii.  p. 
1 50 ;  Cluver.  SkiL  p.  360.)  [E.  a  B.] 

ECHIDOTIUS  CEx«««pof,  Scyl.  p.  26;  »Ex<- 
9vpoft  P^l*  ii^  13'  §  ^)i  *  souJl  river  of  Bfaoe- 
donia,  which  rises  ia  the  Crestonaean  territory, 
and  after  flowing  through  Mygdonia  empties  itsdf 
into  a  lagoon  dose  to  the  Axius  (Herod,  vii.  124, 
127).  It  is  now  called  the  Gallihd:  GaHicum  was 
the  name  of  a  place  situated  16  M.  P.  from  Thessa- 
lonica,  on  the  Roman  road  to  Stobi  (Peut  Tab.').  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  andent  name  of  the  river 
fell  into  disuse,  it  was  replaced  by  that  of  a  town 
which  stood  upon  its  banks,  and  that  the  road  to 
Stobi  followed  the  valley  of  the  Echidoms.  (Leake, 
Norlhem  Greece^  vol.  iiL  pp.  437, 439.)   [£•  B.  J.l 

ECUl'NADES  (oi  'Extroi  n}<roi,  Horn.;  at 
*Exiy^s  rijcroi,  Herod.,  Thuc,  Strab.),  a  group  of 
numerous  islands  off  the  coast  of  Aeamania,  several 
of  which  have  become  united  to  the  mainland  by 
the  alluvial  deposits  ofi  the  river.  Herodotus  says 
that  half  of  the  islands  had  been  already  united  to 
the  mainland  in  his  time  (iL  10) ;  and  Thucydidea 
expected  that  this  would  be  tluB  case  with  all  of 
them  before  long,  since  they  lay  so  ckse  together  as 
to  be  easily  connected  by  the  alluvium  brought 
dowB  by  the  river  (iL  102).  This  expectation, 
however,  has  not  been  fulfilled^  which  Pausanias 
attribitfed  (viii  2^  §  11)  to  the  Acheloos  bringing 
down  less  alluvium  in  consequence  of  the  uncul- 
tivated condition  of  Aetolia ;  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  the  increasing  depth  of  the 
sea,  which  prevents  any  perceptible  progrsis  being 
made. 

The  Echinades  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who 
says  tliat  Meges,  son  of  Phyleus,  led  40  shipe  to 
Troy  from  *'Dulichium  and  the  sacred  isUoda 
EdUnae,.  which  are  situated  beyond  the  sea,  oppodte 
Elis."  (Bom.  II  u.  625.)  Phyleus  was  the  son  (^ 
Augeas,  kia^  of  the  Epeians  in  Elis,  who  emigrated 
to  Bnlfchitmi  because  he  had  incurred  his  father's 
anger.  In  the  Odyssey  Dnlicfaium  is  fiiequently 
mentioned  along  with  Same,  Zacynthus,  and  Ithaca 
as  one  of  the  islands  subject  to  Ulysses,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.  (Horn.  Od.  L  245,  ix.  24, 
xiv.  397,  xvL  123,  247  ;  Hymn,  m  ApolL  429  ; 
noX^vpor,  Od.  xiv.  335,  xvi.  396,  xix.  292.)  The 
site  of  Dulichium  gave  rise  to  much  dispute  in 
antiquity.  Hellanicus  supposed  that  it  was  the 
andent  name  of  CephalleniA;  And  Andron,  that  it 
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was  one  of  the  cities  of  this  island,  which  Pherecjdes 
Kipposed  to  be  Pale,  an  opinion  supported  by  Pau- 
aanias.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456 ;  Pans.  yi.  15.  §  7.) 
But  Strabo  maintains  that  Dulichium  was  one  of 
the  Echinades,  and  identifies  it  with  Doucha 
(i^  AoX/x^)>  ^Q  island  which  he  describes  as  situated 
opposite  Oeniadae  and  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous, 
and  distant  100  stadia  from  the  promontory  of 
Araxtis  in  Ells  (z.  p.  458).  Dolicha  appears  to  be 
the  same  which  now  bears  the  synonymous  appel- 
lation of  Makri,  derbed  from  its  long  narrow  form. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iil  p.  574.)  Most 
modern  writers  have  followed  Strabo  in  connecting 
Dulichium  with  the  Echinades,  though  it  seems 
impossible  to  identify  it  with  any  particular  island. 
It  is  observed  by  Leake  that  ^  Fetalis  being  the 
largest  of  the  Echinades,  and  possessing  the  ad- 
vantage of  two  well-sheltered  luirbours,  seems  te 
have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  the  ancient 
Dulichium.  It  is,  Indeed,  a  mere  rock,  but  being 
separated  only  by  a  strait  of  a  few  hundred  yards 
firom  the  fertile  plains  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous 
and  river  of  Oenia,  its  natural  deficiencies  may  have 
been  there  supplied,  and  the  epithets  of  'grassy' 
and  'abounding  in  wheat,'  which  Homer  applies 
to  Dulichium  (Od.  xvL  396),— 

AovXix^ov  ToXuir^pov,  irot^evrof, 

may  be  referred  to  that  part  of  its  territory."  But 
Leake  adds,  with  justice,  that  "  there  is  no  proof 
in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  that  Dulichium,  although  at 
the  head  of  an  insular  confederacy,  was  itself  an 
island  :  it  may  very  possibly,  therefore,  have  been 
a  city  on  the  coast  of  Acamania,  opposite  to  the 
Echinades,  perhaps  at  TragameUiy  or  more  probably 
at  the  harbour  named  PcmdtUimona  or  PUUyd^ 
which  is  separated  only  by  a  channel  of  a  mile  or 
two  from  the  Echinades." 

Homer,  as  we  have  already  seen,  describes  the 
Echinades  as  inhabited ;  but  both  Thucydides  and 
Scylax  represent  them  as  deserted.  (Thuc.  ii.  102  ; 
Scylax,  p.  14.)  Strabo  simply  says  that  they  were 
barren  and  rugged  (x.  p.  458).  Stephanus  B. 
names  a  town  Apolionia  situated  in  one  of  the  islands 
(«.  V.  * kiroKKwvia).  Pliny  gives  ns  the  names  of 
nine  of  these  islands, — Aegialia,  Cotonis,  Thyatira, 
Geoaris,  Dionysia,  Cymus,  Chalds,  Pinara,  Mystus 
(iv.  12.  s.  19).  Another  of  the  Echinades  was 
Artemita  ('Aprc^ra),  which  became  united  to  the 
the  munland.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59  ;  Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2.) 
Artemidorus  spoke  of  Artemita  as  a  peninsula  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  and  Rhianus  connected 
it  with  tlie  Oxeiae.  (St^h.  B.  t.  v,  ^Aprtfiirei)  The 
Oxeiae  (a/  '0(«iiu)  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
separate  group  of  islands  to  the  west  of  the  Echi- 
^uides  (comp.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19),  but  are  included 
by  Strabo  under  the  general  name  of  Echinades 
(x.  p.  458).  The  Oxeiae,  according  to  Strabo,  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  under  the  synonymous  name  of 
Thoae  (eoeU,  Od.  xv.  299). 

The  Echinades  dwived  their  name  from  the 
echinus  or  the  "sea-urchin,"  in  consequence  of 
their  sharp  and  prickly  outlines.  For  the  same 
reason  they  were  called  Oxeiae,  or  the  "  Sharp 
Islands,"  a  name  which  some  of  them  still  retain 
under  the  slightly  altered  form  of  Oxies.  Leake 
remarks  that  "  the  Echinades  are  divided  into  two 
clusters,  besides  Petala^  which,  being  quite  barren 
and  close  to  the  mainland,  is  not  claimed,  or  at  least 
is  not  occupied  by  the  Ithacans,  though  anciently  it 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Echinades.  The  northern 
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cluster  is  commonly  called  the  Dkragtmattt^  firaia 
Dhmgondra,  the  principal  island ;  and  the  coii&eni, 
the  Oxiet  or  8crofe$.  By  the  Venetians  they  were 
known  as  the  islands  of  KwrtzoUari^  which  name  be- 
longs properly  to  a  peninsula  to  the  left  of  the  moothof 
the  Achelous,  near  Chad,  Seventeen  of  the  iaUnds 
have  luunes  besides  the  four  ifo<2&ta,  two  of  which  m 
mere  rocks,  and  nine  of  them  are  cultivated.  These 
are,  beginning  from  the  southward: — Oxid^  Makri, 
VrdmonOf  Pondikdmri,  Karloniti,  ProvdUy  Lcm- 
brinOj  Sqfid,  Dhragonara,  Oxid  alone  is  loftj. 
Makri  and  Vr&mona  are  the  two  islands  next  in 
importance."  (Kruse,  Hdlas,  vol.  ii.  pt.  il  p.  455, 
seq..;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii.  pp.  30,  s^ 
50,  seq. ;  Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  voL  i.  pi  104.) 

EGHrNUS  (  Ex^os:  Eth.  'Exi^aicvs^  Polyb.  ix. 
41).  1.  A  town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated 
upon  the  Maliac  gulf,  .between  Lamia  and  Larisaa 
Gremaste,  in  a  fertile  district  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  433, 
435;  Polyb.  ix.  41;  comp.  Aristoph.  TAfiitL  1169.) 
It  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Echion,  who 
sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth.  (Sc^mn.  Oh.  602; 
comp.  Steph.  B.  t.  r.)  Demosthenes  says  that  Echi- 
nus was  taken  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alezandff 
the  Great,  from  the  Thebans  (Dem.  PhU  iii.  p.  120); 
but  whether  he  means  the  Thessalian  town,  or  the 
one  in  Acamania  of  the  same  name,  is  uncertain. 
At  a  later  time  we  find  the  Thessalian  Echinos  in 
the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  the  last  Philip,  after  a  siege  of  some  length. 
(Polyb.  ix.  41,  seq.,  xviL  3,  xviii.  21 ;  Liv.  xzziL 
33,  xxxiv.  23.)  Strabo  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
Grecian  cities  which  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. (Strab.  i.  p.  60.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  the 
modem  vilUge  of  ^ibAmd,  which  is  only  a  slight  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  name.  The  modem  rilhige 
stands  upon  the  side  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  vhich 
was  occupied  by  the  ancient  Acrqpolis.  DodweU 
remarks  that  it  appears,  as  well  from  its  ntoatiooai 
its  works,  to  have  been  a  place  of  great  stnength. 
"•  Opposite  the  Acropolis,  at  the  distance  of  a  fiev 
hundred  paces,  is  a  hill,  where  there  are  some  rains, 
'  and  foundations  of  large  blocks,  probably  a  temple." 
(Dodwdl,  vol.  ii.  p.  80;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  20.) 

2.  A  town  in  Acamania,  also  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Echion.  It  was  mentioned  by  the  poet 
Rhianus,  and  occurs  in  the  list  of  Acama&ian  toirns 
preserved  by  Pliuy,  where  it  is  placed  between  He- 
raclia  and  Actinm.  Leake  places  it  at  At  VatiU, 
remarking  that,  "from  Stephanus  and  the  poet 
Rhianus,  it  is  evident  that  Echinus  was  an  Acarna- 
nian  town  of  some  importance :  the  story  attached  to 
it  shows  that  it  was  one  of  the  early  cohnies  of  this 
coast;  the  mins  at  At  Vaeili  indicate  a  remote  an- 
tiquity, and  their  safe  position  on  a  mountain  re- 
moved from  the  sea,  is  in  conformity  with  that  which 
is  generally  found  in  the  early  foundations  of  the 
Greeks."  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Exlvof;  PUn.  !▼-  2 ;  Leake. 
Northern  Greece j  vol.  iv.  p.  23,  seq.) 

E'CNOMUS  C^yofMs),  a  hiU  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Sicily,  between  Agrigentum  and  Gela,  at  the  nwath 
of  the  river  Himera  (SaUo),  According  to  Diodorns 
(xix.  108),  the  tyrant  Phakris  had  a  castle  on  this 
hill,  in  which  he  kept  his  celebrated  braxen  boll: 
and  the  spot  derived  its  name  from  this  drcuinstanoe. 
The  etymology  is  obviously  fiwdful;  but  it  seems 
clear  that  the  site  was  inhabited  at  an  early  period, 
though  there  waa  no  city  there,  for  Plutarch  tells  w 
that  Dion,  in  his  advance  against  Syracuse  (b.  c. 
357),  was  joined  by  the  Agrigentine  knights  who 
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dwdt  about  Ecnomiu.  (Pint.  Dion.  26.)  It  was 
sobBequently  occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Cartha- 
giniaoa  in  their  wars  against  Agathocles;  and,  in 
B.  c.  31 1,  witnessed  a  great  defeat  of  the  Syracnsan 
^rant  by  the  former  people.  On  this  occasion  the 
Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar  had  established  their 
camp  immediately  adjoining  Ecnomus,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Himera ;  while  Agathocles  occupied  a 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rirer,  where  there  was 
alto  a  fortified  post,  ascribed  to  Phalaris,  and  called 
after  him  Phafitrium.  The  details  of  the  action,  as 
related  by  Diodorns  (xix.  107 — 110),  entirely  agree 
with  this  account  of  the  position  of  the  two  armies, 
and  with  the  actual  nature  of  the  ground:  the  lo- 
calities have  been  fully  described  by  D*Orville  (5»- 
culOf  pp*  1 12;  113)^  who  has  cleiurly  established  the 
true  position  of  Eoiomus.  The  hill  to  whid^  the 
name  was  giyen  is  the  extremity  of  a  range  of  small 
elevation,  extending  between  the  sea  and  a  plain 
about  six  miles  ia  length,  which  stretches  from 
thence  to  the  river  Himera*  It  was  in  this  plain 
that  t^  great  slaughter  of  the  troops  of  Agathocles 
took  place,  in  their  flight,  after  they  were  driven 
back  from  the  Carthaginian  camp.  At  the  foot  (tf 
the  bill  of  Ecnomus,  on  a  projecting  tongue  of  land 
immediately  W.  of  tiie  mouth  of  the  Himera,  stands 
the  modem  town  of  Licata  or  Aliaxta,  from  which 
the  hiH  above  it  derives  the  name  of  Monte  di  Li- 
c&Ut,  On  the  slope  of  this  hill  towards  the  eea,  but 
above  the  modem  tovm,  are  the  rains  of  an  ancient 
eity,  unquestionably  those  of  Phintias,  founded  by 
the  Agrigentine  despot  of  that  name  about  b.  o.  280 ; 
bat  which  were  regarded  by  Faeello  and  the  earlier 
topographers  as  those  of  Gela,  a  mistake  which 
threw  tne  whole  geography  of  this  part  of  Sicily  into 
confusion.  (Cluver.  SiciL  pp.  211,  214;  B'Orville, 
ie.)  [Gela.]  The  name  of  Ecnomus  is  again 
mentioned  by  Polybius  (L  25)  in  the  First  Punic 
War,  B.C.  256,  when  the  Ronum  fleet  under  L.  Man- 
lius  and  M.  Renins  touched  there  in  order  to  take 
on  board  the  land  forces  destined  for  the  African  ex- 
pedition :  these  troops  were  encamped  apparently  on 
the  hill,  which  would  account  for  the  oUierwise  sin- 
gnlar  emissiop  of  the  name  of  Phintias.*   [E.  H.  B.] 

ECRON  QKKKdptav),  one  of  the  5  cities  of  the 
Philistines  (1  Sanu  v.  10, 1 1,  yi.  1 7)y  in  the  northern 
border  of  Judah  {JotK  xv.  11.);  but  assigned  to  the 
children  of  Dan  (xix.  43.),  and  accordingly  ascribed 
to  that  tribe  in  Eusebius  (^Onomast,  s.  *.),  where 
St.  Jerome  adds  "  ut  ego  lurbitror  in  tribu  Juda." 
They  place  it  between  Azotus  and  Jamnia  to  the 
east;  and  St.  Jerome  mentions  that  it  was  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  Strato's  Tower,  after- 
wards Gaesareia — a  manifest  and  inexplicable  error. 
Its  site  is  preserved  by  the  modem  village  of  J  ik»r, 
SSW.  of  Ramleh  in  the  great  plain.  (Robinson,  B^ 
JUs.  Tol.  iii.  pp.  22—24.  [G.  W.] 

ECTINI.  The  name  of  this  people  occurs  in  the 
Trophy  of  the  Alps,  as  preserved  by  Pliny  (iii.  20). 
In  the  inscription  on  the  arch  at  Segusio  ('SSuia),  the 
name  Egdiui  occurs,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 

*  Arnold,  apparently  misled  by  the  marginal  note 
in  Schweighhilaser's  Polybius  (vol.  i  p.  69),  has 
given  the  name  of  "  Battle  of  Ecnomus  "  to  the  great 
sea-fight  in  which  Manlius  and  Regulus  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  on  their  way  to  Africa:  but  it  is 
quite  clear,  both  from  Polybius  (i.  25)  and  from  Zo- 
nans  (viii.  12),  that  this  battle  took  place  off  H»- 
nclea  Minoa,  to  which  point  the  Roman  fleet  had 
proceeded  from  Ecnomus.  J^  . ; .  ^    . 
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two  names  mean  the  same  people.  It  is  conjectured 
that  they  may  have  been  in  the  valley  of  the  TYneo, 
a  river  which  flows  down  from  near  ^arce^one^ 
into  the  Varf  and  in  that  part  which  is  called  the 
Vai  St.  JSttenney  according  to  some  modem  authori- 
ties, where  there  are  said  to  be  Roman  remains. 
This  opinion  of  the  site  of  the  Ectini  seems  to  rest 
on  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  TVnea, 
which  is  not  much.  [G.  L.] 

EDEBESSUS  {'E:^€firicff6s :  Eth.  'E^t^tratvs, 
'EdejS^frtf-ios),  a  oity  of  Lycia,  for  which  Stephanus 
B.  («.  V.)  quotes  Gapito.  [G.  L.] 

EDENA'TES,  are  mentioned  in  the  inscription  <M 
the  Trophy  of  the  Alps.  (Plin.  iii.  20).  The  namd 
of  the  Adanates  occurs  on  the  arch  at  Segusio  {Su»a)f 
and  D' Anvil  le  considers  it  the  same  as  the  name 
Edenates,  but  others  do  not.  The  difference  is  oer-^ 
tainly  not  much  ;  but  the  object  of  the  two  inscrip- 
tions is  not  the  same.  D'Anville  conjectures  that 
"  the  name  of  Sedena,  which  is  that  ef  the  little 
town  of  SemSj  in  the  north  of  Provence,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Embmn,  on  the  borders  of  that  of  Vigne^ 
may  indicate  the  site  of  the  Edenates.  Seine  was 
called  Sedena  in  the  middle  ages.  [G.  L.]    • 

EDESSA  {"E^Mtra :  Eth.'^Ziffffcuos,  ^E^ffarit^ds), 
the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia,  was  seated  on  the 
Egnatian  way,  at  the  entrance  of  a  pass,  which  wa0 
the  most  important  to  the  kingdom,  as  leading  from 
the  maritime  provinces  into  Upper  Macedonia,  and, 
by  another  branch  of  the  same  pass,  into  Lyncestia 
and  Pelagonia.  (Polyb.  v.  97.  §  4,  xxxiv.  12.  §  7; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  323,  x.  p.  449 ;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  39,  viii. 
12.  §  7;  Itin.  Anton.;  Itm,  Hieroaol;  Pent.  Tab.; 
Hierocl.;  Const  Porph.  de  Them.  u.  2.)  Aegae  and 
Edessa,  though  some  have  considered  that  they  were 
different  towns,  are  no  doubt  to  be  considered  as  iden-i 
tical,  the  former  being  probably  the  older  form. 
(Comp.  Nicbuhr,  Led.  on  Ano.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  254, 
trans.;  Tafel,  TkessaL  p.  308,  de  Viae  Egnat. Parte 
Ocoid.  p.  48.)  The  commanding  and  picturesque 
site  upon  which  the  town  was  built  was  the  original 
centre  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  residence  of  the 
dynasty  which  sprang  from  the  Temenid  Perdiccas. 
The  seat  of  government  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  marshes  of  Pella,  which  lay  in  the  maritime 
plain  beneath  the  ridge  through  which  the  Lydiaa 
forces  its  way  to  the  sea.  But  the  old  capital 
always  remained  the  national  hearth  (lor/a,  Died. 
Excerpt  p.  563)  of  the  Macedonian  race,  and  the 
burial-place  for  their  kings.  The  body  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  though  by  the  intrigues  of  Ptolemy 
it  was  taken  to  Memphis,  was  to  have  reposed  at 
Aegae  (Pans.  i.  6.  §  3), —  the  spot  where  his  father 
Philip  fell  by  the  hand  of  Pausanias  (Diod.  xvi.  91, 
92).  The  murdered  Eurydice  and  her  husband  were 
buried  here  by  order  of  Cassander,  after  having  been 
removed  from  Amphipolis.  (Diod.  xix.  52 ;  Athen. 
iv.  p.  155.)  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  when  he  had 
taken  the  town,  gave  up  the  royal  tombs  to  be  rifled 
by  his  Gallic  mercenaries,  in  hopes  of  finding  trea- 
sure. (Plut  Pffrrh.  26.)  Af^r  the  Roman  con- 
quest, Edessa  (*'  nobiUs  urbs,*'  Liv.  xlv.  30)  belonged 
to  the  third  region ;  and  imperial  coins,  ranging  from 
Augustus  to  Sabinia  Tranquillina,  wife  of  the  third 
Gordian,  have  been  found,  with  the  epigraph 
EAES^AIHN.  (Eckhd,  voL  ii.  p.  71 ;  Sestini,  Mon. 
VeL  p.  37.) 

In  the  reign  of  Basil  II.,  Bodena  (Boti^FCl,  Cedren. 
YoLii  p.  705;  Glycas,  p.  309),  —  whence  the  mo- 
dem name,  —  which  was  strongly  fortified,  was  od« 
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«f  the  Bnlgariaii  ca&qoestf  of  that  empextir.  (Le 
Beaa,  Bas  Empire^  toL  lir.  p.  195.) 

VodJiend,  in  the  gnndeur  of  its  sitQAtioD,  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  aorroonding  oonutty,  and  the 
extent  of  the  rich  praepect  wh^  it  comnaoda,  ia 
not  inferior  to  any  sitnation  in  Greece.  Notwith- 
standing its  ancient  importance,  the  Hellenic  re- 
mains are  few;  the  site,  from  its  uatoral  advantageSf 
has  doabtlessly  been  alwajs  occupied  \>j  a  town,  and 
new  coostmetions  have  caoaed  the  destruction  of  the 
more  ancient  The  only  vestige  of  HeHoiic  fortifi- 
cations that  has  been  discovered  is  a  piece  of  wall 
which  supports  one  of  the  modem  houses  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff;  but  there  are  many  scattered  remains 
in  the  town,  among  which  are  some  inscriptions  of  the 
time  of  the  Boman  Empire.  (Leake,  Nortitem  Greeee, 
vol.  iiL  pp.  272—279.)  [£.B.  J.] 

EDESSA  (i^  "JS^wtra:  Etk.  'EZtaveuos,  'EScir. 
#l|i^r),  a  town  of  great  importance  ia  the  northern 
extremity  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  province  of  Os- 
rhoSne,  which  itself  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
firom  one  of  the  early  kings  of  the  town.  (Dionys. 
Patr.  ap.  Assem.  ii.  p.  98 ;  Prooop.  B.  P,  ii.  1 7.)  It 
was  situated  on  the  river  Sciitus  (now  Daiaan)^  a 
ffmall  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  and  was  distant 
about  40  miles  from  Zeugma  (/<•».  AtU.  L  c),  «nd 
a  day's  journey  from  Batna  (Prooop.  B.  P,n,  12). 
Accounts  differ  as  to  the  date  of  its  foundation,  some 
placing  it  extremely  esrly,  and  ascending  to  mythical 
times,  as  St  Isidore,  who  attributes  its  origin  to 
Kembroth  or  Nimrod,  and  St  Ephnem,  who  says 
Kimrod  ruled  at  Arach  and  Edeesa  (^Comment,  m 
Gene$im,)  It  is,  however,  most  likely  that  Appian 
is  correct  in  stating  that  it  was  really  built  by  Se- 
leucus,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  many  towns  built 
or  restored  about  the  same  period  of  history  to  which 
European  names  were  given  by  the  Macedonian 
rulers.  {iSyr,  57.)  The  same  statement  is  made  by 
Cedrenus  (i«  p.  166).  Its  position  has  not  been 
clearly  noted  by  some  ancient  writers.  Thus  Ste^ 
phanus  and  Stiabo  placed  it  in  Syria,  the  latter  con- 
founding it  with  Hierapolis,  and  stating  that,  like  it, 
it  bore  anciently  the  name  of  Bambyce  (Bafil86iai, 
zvi.  p.  748).  Pliny  asserts  that  it  was  in  Arabia, 
and  was  called  Antiocheia»0alirrhoe8,  fipom  a  foun- 
tain of  that  name  which  existed  in  the  city  (v.  24. 
8.  21).  This  position  is  certainly  wrong;  but  the 
remark  is  curious,  as  it  connects  the  town  with  some 
notices  in  other  authors.  Thus  Stephanus  (2.  c.) 
states  that  it  was  called  Edessa  from  the  force  df 
its  waters  (iih  r^v  rmv  iiifidruv  P^foiv  oth»  icAi/- 
0€t<ra)f  and  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Macedonia;  while,  in  his  list  of  the  places  which 
bore  the  name  of  Antiocheia,  the  8th  is  designated 
i|  M  T^f  KoAi^^^f  Ki/unris.  Ancient  coins  of 
Edessa  abound  between  the  ages  of  Cknnmodus  and 
Tnyanus  Decins;  the  miyority  of  them  reading,  en 
the  reverse,  KOA.  M.  EAECCA  or  EAECA,  or  with 
the  insertion  of  the  tide  "  Metropolis,"  KOA  MAK. 
EAECCA  MHTP.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  second 
word  MAK.  baa  not  been  satisfactorily  explained; 
but  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  refers  to  the 
popular  belief  in  the  MacedMiian  origin  of  the  dty, 
KOA  MAK.  being  short  for  KOAXINIA  MAKE- 
AONXIN.  The  obverses  present  busts  of  the  Abgari 
or  local  rulers,  and  of  the  contemporaneous  Boman 
empenvs.  There  exists,  too,  a  peculiar  class  of 
aotoDomons  Greek  copper  coins,  all  of  which  bear  on 
the  obverses  heads  of  Aiitiochus  IV.,  and  are  perfectly 
alike  in  their  fabric  and  art  Their  reverses  bear 
respectiYely  the  names  of  an  Antiocheia  in  Ptole- 
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mais,  Mygdonia,  and  near  Daphne;  the  Ibttih  Imi 
been  till  this  time  undetermined.  It  reads  ANTIO- 
XEXIN  TON  Eni  KAAAIPOHI.  With  the  e?i- 
denoe  stated  above,  we  make  no  doubt  that  this  com 
belongs  to  the  8th  Antiochria  of  Stephanos,  one  cf 
the  names,  as  it  appears,  of  Edeesa,  and  the  titts 
whereby  it  may  hme  been  usually  recognised  during 
the  period  of  Antiochns  IV.  There  is  no  rasonaUi 
objection  to  the  belief  that  tiie  modem  town  of  (V^ 
or  Ur/ah  represents  the  site  of  the  ancient  EdeM. 
(Tavemier,  ii.  4;  Pooocke,  ii.  pi  232;  Niebahr,  iL 
p.  407.)  In  this  instance  the  most  ancient  nams 
appean  to  have  been  preeerved,  Isidoras  speakiDg  of 
MovFovo^^  evidently  the  Orrha  of  Mannus,  win 
was  one  of  the  kmgs  of  Edessa. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Edessa,  flolne- 
quently  to  its  foundation  by  Seleucns,  till  Christia& 
times :  iut  duringthe wars  between  theGtMoo-Bomsa 
enqare  and  the  Persiaaa,  and  in  Ecclesiastical  histay, 
Edessa  plays  a  very  prominent  part  Manj  nolioei 
of  the  events  of  the  period  may  be  found  in  the 
following  authorities.  (Procop.  B,  P.  L  17,  &&f 
B,  <?.  iv.  14.  &c.,  de  Aedifie.  iL  7 ;  Evagrias,  ff.E. 
i7.8— 26;Ma]ala,aron.l7.p.418;Hieroap.714; 
Dionys.  Patriarch,  ap.  Assem.  l.e^-  Theopbanesand 
Cedrenus.)  It  a;^)ear8  that  the  town  sofieied  ss 
much  from  natural  causes  as  from  the  attacks  of 
enemies.  Of  these,  the  river  Scirtus  was  the  (rin- 
cipal  cause,  no  less  than  four  destructive  floods  beiqg 
recorded  in  the  Chronicon  Edesaenum  (apw  AsaeD. 
p.  386)  and  other  woriu.  In  ▲.D.  718  the  town 
was  neariy  destroyed  by  an  earthquaioe  (DioT^ 
Patr.  ap.  Assem.  iL  p.  259),  yet  tiie  work  ef  r»> 
storation  (commenced  by  Justinian  siter  one  fl£ 
the  floods,  Prooop.  de  Aedtf.  vL  7)  must  hive  been 
rapid,  or  the  importance  of  the  place  itself  vsy 
great,  since  it  appears  frtun  the  Chnnoon  of  Bar 
Hebraeus,  that  as  late  as  A.  d.  1 184  there  were  no 
less  than  15  large  churches  which  fell  into  the  haodi 
of  the  Saracens.  (Assem.  ii.  p.  368>  In  A.  D.  1285 
it  is  coupled  with  other  deserted  and  ruioed  towMf 
such  as  Beroea  and  Hsxan,  by  Mapfariaaos.  (Aseem. 
ii.  p.  260.)  Since  then,  it  has  never  risen  to  its 
former  greatness,  though  it  is  and  has  been  a  plsw 
of  some  importance  for  the  inland  trade  between 
Kurdistan  and  Aleppo.  The  original  govenunent « 
Edessa  appears  te  have  been  vested  in  kings  « 
petty  princes,  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  oeigB- 
bouring  empires,  first  on  the  rulers  of  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  then  under  the  Vmm 
and  Bjraantine  emperors.  The  local  names  of  the 
kings  were  Al^ams  and  Mannus ;  titles  which  appear 
to  hxn  been  preeerved  among  them,  like  the  uames 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  in  Egypt  Thar 
names  are  found  (ss  stated  before)  on  the  Gred: 
coins  of  Edessa,  till  the  time  of  Trajanus  Decins.  A 
series  of  them  is  given  by  Dionysius  (ap.  Aaaem.  Lc.}, 
and  many  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  histories  of 
the  times  (Procop.  Bell  iv.  17.,  Euaebins,  aad  the 
Chromioon  EdetHmim), 

Edessa  was  celebrated  in  Christian  times  forjrts 
schools  of  theology,  to  which  students  came  tna 
great  distances.  Of  theee^  the  most  important  was 
the  Sekola  Per$ica.  This  school  appears  to  btn 
been  Hmited  to  Christians  of  the  Persian  oataoa 
The  professors  are  memorable  in  history  fior  the  pen 
they  took  in  the  Nestoriaii  controversy,  under  tiie 
guidance  of  John,  Patriarch  of  Antiocfa,  vod  m 
Bishop  of  Edessa,  a.  d.  449->457,  against  St  CjrnL 


It  is  clear  from  a  letter  of  Beth  Anamensis. 


sad 


from  the  Chronicon  Edessenum,  tliat  their  NeitoniB 
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iMcbiiig  wu  tb«  enua  </  tlu  mn  of  tUj  wbod. 
The  prafnora  vn*  aipelled  bj  Vutjrm,  Biiliop  of 
EdoM,  wid  tht  adnol  itaalf  polled  itwn  bj  ardar 
«(  ZcDO  th«  BoDMQ  Mnperor,  A.  D.  489,  and  ■  cburch 
dadiemted  to  St  UtiJ  wu  bnilt  on  ita  roini.  ^Samtm 
Bath  AnuMVu  ap.  Anm.  i.  p.  3S3 ;  ChroD.  Sden. 
i.  p.  «»5  Thaodor.  H.  £.  iL  558.  586.) 
M  expnliioB  of  tha  prahaaon  wu  doablteaa  one 
enief  e*nH  of  tfaa  iminediate  and  inbaeqaenl  ipread 
of  the  Nntoriui  bene]'.  There  was,  betidu  tbe 
Sdiola  Peniaa,  at  IcMt  oM  other  scbool  fcc  nueral- 
laoaooe  pnpils  uid  ItamiDg.  St.  Ejipbaiiiaa  tbowa 
that  the  S}riac  tangnage  wu  in  hia  di;  mtieh 
■todiod  bj  the  Eoniani  (Biteru.  66),  and  it  is 
muiiibt  that  Eden>  wu  fa  jmoj  ^ean  the  pnn- 
(dpal  Mat  of  Orimtil  lauiuog.  C^-} 


KMTA  Of  LWRIA  CHSflia  i  md  A'tpio, 
PtoLiL  6.  §63),  Che  cbisf  dtj  of  the  EpETAHl,Diie 
nameof  which  is  atill  rttiind  bj  tha  town  of  i^ynu, 
when  thfn  an  roiiB  and  inacriptiocia.     (Laborda, 

/iM.  A  £>p<irH  '°i-  i-  p-  ass.)  [P.  S.] 

EDITA'Nl  ('HSiiTimi,  Ptd.  H.  6.  §  15;  FUp. 
iii.  3.  ^  4)  or  SEDSLTA'NI  (Lit.  iut.  20,  ncrui, 
S4;  Sil.  ItaL  iii.  371,  tbU-i  Z<hrr<i»I.  Stnb.  iii.  p. 
16S),  a  people  oT  Hiipanu  TuTBOnieiiiii,  R.  of  the 
CeiCiberi,  Butetani,  and  OoategCaoL  Their  coooti?, 
EDBXAHiArCom  prised  the  diitriet  Ijiog  betwfen  the 
hvn  Ibenu  (£6ro)  md  Sucio  (/HCar),u>d  bonoded 
Igr  the  momitaiiM  of  Celtiberia  on  the  W.  (Con- 
Ovning  the  occopatkm  of  parts  of  their  tsritoiy  b; 
tb»  llarcaooea  and  the  SoaneCani,  aee  the  articles.) 
It  oonaapondad  to  the  N.  pan  of  fafana,  and  the 
8.  part  of  AregoiL.  It  waa  tnnancd  bj  leranl 
rirn  nmning  from  MW.  to  SE^  the  chief  of  which 
wu  the  Tdria  (,T\ina  or  GuadaliBnar),  and  in 
ito  ME.  part  were  tame  tribntariea  ai  the  Ibenu. 
Tba  Edetani  pcsseeaed  aome  Terj  calebraUd  ciliea. 
Id  the  (otreme  NW.,  en  the  Ibenu,  was  Cabsib- 
AUOUSTA  (Zaragoio) ;  and  in  tbe  SE.  ware  Saodit- 
TtiM  (Mtrdedro),  (m  the  Fallantia  (Paloncw),  the 
modeni  cajHtal  Vai-ektia  (  yaiaicia),  on  the  Toria, 
and  Sccto  (^CuUtrat),  on  the  river  of  the  ume 
Dune,  tbdt  last  atf  on  thia  ude.  Tbeaa  three  citiea 
b^  apoo  the  high  road  from  Tanaco  to  Carthago 
Hon,  the  other  cities  npco  which  wen  u  follows, 
Vtg''^iig  fnm  Dertoea,  on  the  left  bank  of  llie 
Ibenu  :  IirnBiu,  37  U.  P.  (/(»■  Atl-  P-  399  : 
ptvli.  S.  Malto)  :  lujuii,  34  U.  P.  (/Ui.  ib. : 
pvb.  Villa  dt  Cabanti):  Sefeiaci  (/(in.  p.  400: 
inb.  Barriata,  near  VOia  Riot);  tJagnnUun  33 
kP.,Valentia  16U.P.,3ncro30U.P.  BeCwMn 
tUa  n^  and  the  cout  were:  Ibkka,  on  the  right 
bwk  of  the  ibenu,  hv  ihi  month;  Erovigu  (Lit. 
ziiSai  'Hrittfim,  PtoL:  prob.  0TOpaa).m  the 
eoatt,  SE,  of  Sepelad;  and,  in  the  neigfabaiiihoad  of 
Safnntum,  Stcabo  mentions  Chsbbohisiib,  Oleai- 
TBDX,  and  Cariauas  (Strab.  iii.  p.  159).  The 
other  principal  pUcea  were:  EdeTA,  the  cajilal; 
HoBoacA  (Lit.  uiL  SO,  when  the  reading  isdoabt- 
lol);  TtruiA  (LIt.  xuiii.  44 :  pob.  To^or  m  tha 
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OumManary  ;  SidOBSioA  (LtgOTit,  ata.  anil 
coins  ap.  Vaillant,  ^tin.  Iwip.  toL  i.  pp.  64,  llfl; 
Florei,  fi^p.  5.  toLt.  p.  SI,Tol.TiiLp.97,  Jfaide 
Etp.  ml.  iL  pp.  573,  650  ;  Hiomiet,  toI.  i.  p.  SO, 
S^.  TOLL  p.  lOa;  ^wi.  GoA.;  Eckhel,  voL  i, 
p.  5G);  then  an  also  Bomsn  inacriptiooa  at  BaU, 
E. of  A'e^Dpk;  OseiOEU>ACOirffwtf>3a,  Ptol.:  Etk. 
Oseigerdensea,  Plin.  iii.  3.  a.  4  ;  coins  ap.  Flons, 
Med.d»  Etp.To\  i\.  p.  53S,ToL  iii.p.  109;  Uionnet, 
Tol.  i.  p.  47,  Sitppi.  ToL  L  p.  95  ;  Saatini,  p.  177: 
pmb.  Owero  near  Zorojoeo)  ;  LwHriCA  (Afoi'lKn, 
Pltn.PloL  ILce.;  prob.  Alcaahia  Aragon);  Dama- 
KU  (Aa^iwlo,  Plot.:  £<A.  IXunuiiUni,  Plin-JLc), 
3.  of  Caessraagnata ;  BeUA,  a  mnnicipioin  (Bj- 
Aiia,PioL:£l4.Be]itani,  PliikLc:  (cob.  SeloUM; 
Sestinl,  ifed.  Itp.  p.  IDS):  these  foor  piscea  bid 
the  dvitu  Banana  and  belonged  to  the  coDTentoi 
of  Caeaaraugnsta.  (Ukert,  roL  iL  pi.  1.  pp.  413, 
fidl)  [P.  S.] 

EDOMITAE.     [Idubae*.] 

EIXyNES  CHluvT,  Stt«h.  1.  p.  470,  n.  p.  6ST) 
or  EDCKNI  CT!3»™,  Steph.  B.,  PUn.  iv.  11),  a 
Tbnidan  people,  whim  name  wu  oflsn  usad  b;  the 
Onek  and  Latin  poets  to  eiprms  the  wb^e  of  the 
nation  of  which  thej  fimnsd  a  part  (Aeeoh.  Per*. 
493;  Soph.  Aii/.g5S;  Eotip.  ^ec.  1153;  Or.  Jfst 
li.  69,  Truliv.  1.42:  Proper!  i.  3.  S;  Hot.  Corm. 
ii.  7.  27.)  It  appean  fion  ThncjdidH  (iL  99) 
that  this  Thracian  clan  once  held  posHnion  of  tba 
right  bank  of  tbe  Strrmcm,  as  &r  a*  HTgdonia,  bnt 
wen  driven  from  this  bj  the  Temenjd  pnncas  of 
Hacedonia.  Afterwards  thej  an  fbond  oocBpyiag, 
on  the  left  bank  of  Che  SliTmon,  the  district  olM 
Ximiru  CK>«('i  PtoL  >U.  13.  §  31),  which  ex- 
tended from  Lake  Cercinitis  as  far  £.  aa  the  rinr 
NeMoa,  between  ths  spurs  of  Ut.  Orbelos,  and  tha 
Pieitt  to  the  S.  (Comp.  Herod,  t.  11,  rii.  110,114; 
103, 109.)    Edonis  wu  inclnded  in  tha 


fiincipa]  towns  of  this  importaiit  district :  Aupri- 
POLU,  with  its  hsibonr  Elon;  UTBCDtcs;  Pba- 
asBs;  Oestha;  Qabobub;  Dome^us;  Pmum; 
DkahvbcuB;  Mbapoub;  AcoariHiiA;  TBAaii.<TH; 

PinOAMUB. 

A  U^  coin  of  Gels,  king  of  the  Edoni,  has  beea 
jnblLtbed  ij  Hr.  Hillingen,  the  charaeten  on  which 
agree  with  tbe  time  when  tbe  Edoui  pieBeased  D»- 
bescDB  and  tiia  Nine  Wbjb,  and  had  Ih^nfia*  ths 
power  of  workuig  some  of  the  mines.  It  hu  been 
snppoied  that  Che  ooms  of  tbe  Oresdi,  with  the  t}^, 
a  saCyr  canrinc  off  a  nymph,  belong  to  Edonii  at 
its  Tidnit;.  The  Satjn  wen  tba  Satraa,  and  refir 
to  the  worship  of  DionTSns  in  the  moiuitiuns  Psn- 
gaenm  and  Oibelns.  (Uend.  <ii.  1 1 1 V  Apol1od«ns 
(iii.  5)  hu  handed  down  some  tmUbons  showing 
tbe  connection  between  the  kings  of  tbe  Edoni,  aod 
the  legends  abont  Dionjins  snd  the  hUm.  (Leaka, 
A'oHAemGresM.TDLtii.  p.  313.)        [E.B.  J.] 

ELHTNIS.     [AjiTAHDBm.] 

EDBEI  ('Etpil,  LXX. ;  'A Vad,  Enseb.),  a  town  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Msnaaaeh,  bejond  Jordan,  menCioDed 
with  Ashtamth  (JotL  xiii.  31)  as  a  dtj  of  the  king- 
dom of  (^  in  BaahaiL  Ensalnns  placee  it  SO  mihs 
fromBosia.  (Oiunaft  j.e.'Asi^.)  TheArsbiau 
geognpbers  mentiaii  a  Tillage  imder  the  name  of 
Ei&ra  in  the  Eaaran,  which  hu  been  identiOad 
mth  Edn,  bj  Dr.  Botriuon.  (BiZi.  Ra.  nd.  iii. 
Append,  p.  ISS.)  BorckhardC  hsd  snifnaedit  tn  ba 
npmeuted  bj  EA-Doed,  a  Tillage  between  Daai 
aiid  MetoMlb,  to  tbe  east  (4  tha  Ba^  road,  betwiaa 
3r  4 
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BuiTtth  and  Adjhuk  (TVaveb,  p.  241.)  The  rite  of 
Edkra  is  not  so  accaratelj  defined,  bat  Dr.  Bobinsoo 
sajBi  **  it  is  nearer  toBwroA  than  is  Deraoj  accotti- 
ing  to  my  information."  [G.  W.] 

EDROS,  an  island  off  ih»  coast  of  Britain,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  §  12)  as  one  of  the  foor 
islands  eastward  of  Hibemia,  viz. :  Monaoeda,  Moua, 
Edros  (desert),  Leronos  ^(desert).  Another  reading  is 
Odros:  Adrss  and  Androe,  also  £dros,:=  Bcir^My 
Island  of  the  ceast  of  Wales.  [R-  G.  L.]    « 

EDBUM  (Idro),  a  town  of  Gallia  Transpadan.1, 
ritnated  on  a  consi(^rable  lake,  now  called  the  Lcigo 
dldrOf  farmed  .by  the  river  Cleusb  or  C%Mse. 
Neither  the  lake  nor  the  town  is  mentioned  by  any 
andent  anthor,  bat  an  inscription  cited  by  Cluver 
(^ItaL  p.  108)  proves  the  name  and  existenoe  of  the 
latter:  it  was  probably  not  a  municipal  town,  bat  a 
dependency  of  Brixia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EETIONEIA.     [Athekaie,  p  508,  a.] 

EGDINH.    [Ecrnci.] 

EGELASTA.     [Celtibebia.] 

EGESTA.     [Sbobsta.] 

EGE'TA,  AEGETACETnraor  'Ennw,  Ptol.  iii. 
9.  §  4),  a  town  on  the  Damibe  in  Moesia,  near  the 
spot  where  Trajan  built  his  bridge  acron  the  river. 
According  to  the  Notitia  Imp.  (30),  its  garrison 
consisted  of  a  division  of  the  thirteenth  legion  and  a 
aqoadnm  of  cavalry.  (/<m.  Ant  218 ;  Geqgr.  Rav.  iv. 
7.)  [L.  S.] 

EGITA'NIA  ildamna  la  Vieia,  W.  of  Coria,  on 
Che  Poniur)f  a  city  of  Lusitania,  only  known  by  the 
inscriptions  found  among  its  extensive  ruins.  It  was 
also  called  Igedita.  (Gruter,  p.  162,  No.  31 ;  Florez, 
Esp,  S.  vol.  ziv.  p.  137 ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p. 
397.)  [P.  S.] 

EGNATIA  or  GNATIA  C^yvcerla  or  'lyyaria: 
Eth,  TvaBivos^\rmct,\  Ignatinus,  Lib.  Col  p.  262), 
a  considerable  town  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast  between  Barium  and  Brundusium.  The  Itine- 
xaries  place  it  at  27  M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  29 
from  the  latte^  city.  (ttin.  Ant.  pp  1 1 7 ,  3 1 5 ;  Tab. 
Pent)  Both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  mention  it  as  a 
dty  of  the  Peucetians  or  southern  Apulians:  and 
Pliny  also  assigns  it  to  the  Pediculi  (the  same  people 
with  the  Peucetians),  though  he  elsewheie  less  cor- 
rsctly  describes  it  as  a  town  of  the  Sallentines.  It 
must  indeed  have  been  the  last  dty  of  the  Peucetians 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Calabria.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  282 ; 
Ptol.  iu.  1.  $  15;  Mel.  u.  4;  Plin.  ii.  107.  s.  Ill, 
iii.  1 1 .  B.  1 6.)  Horace,  who  made  it  his  last  halting- 
place  on  his  journey  to  Brundusium,  tells  us  that  it 
suffered  from  the  want  of  good  water  *,  and  ridicules 
the  pretended  miracle  (noticed  also  by  Pliny)  shown 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  asserted  that  incense  placed 
on  a  certain  altar  was  spontaneously  consumed  with- 
out the  application  of  fiie.  (Hor.  Sat,  L  5. 97 — 100; 
Plin.  ii.  107.  s.  111.) 

No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history,  and  it  seems 
to  have  derived  its  chief  importance  from  its  position 
on  the  high  road  to  Brundusium,  which  rendered  it 
a  convenient  halting-place  for  travellers  both  by  land 
and  sea.  (Strab.  I.  c.)    There  is,  however,  no  autho- 

*  This  at  least  is  the  construction  put  by  all  the 
best  commentators  upon  the  phrase  of  Horace, — 
'*  Lymphis  iratis  exstructa:"  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  modem  topographers  speak  of  the  site  as 
abounding  in  fresh  water,  and  having  one  fountain 
in  particular,  still  called  the  Fonte  dAgnazzo^  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  country.  (Pratilli, 
Via  Affpia,  p  544;  Bomanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  146.) 
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rity  for  the  asaert&m  of  some  Italian  topogmplien. 
(adopted  firom  them  by  Oruner  and  others),  that  the 
road  from  hence  along  the  coast  to  Barium  and  C»- 
nnsium  was  named  from  this  city  the  Via  Egnatia^ 
— still  less  that  it  gave  name  to  the  celebrated  mifi^ 
tary  road  across  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  from  Apol- 
Ionia  to  the  Hellespont.  It  appears  probable,  indeed, 
that  the  proper,  or  at  least  the  original,  name  of  tha 
city  was  not  Egnataa,  but  Gnatia;  which  form  is 
found  in  Horace,  as  wdl  as  m  some  of  the  best  MSSL 
of  Pliny  And  Mela;  and  is  frurther  canfirmed  by  « 
Greek  inscription,  in  which  the  name  of  the  people 
is  written  TNAeiNON.  (Tzschucke,  Ab^  a<l  JfeL 
I  c. ;  Mommsen,  U,  I.  JHaUkte,  p  66.) 

The  period  of  the  destruction  of  Egnatia  is  mu 
known,  but  its  ruins  are  stiJl  visible  on  the  aea-ooaat 
about  6  miles  SE.  of  MonopcU.  An  old  tower  on 
the  shore  itself  still  bears  tl^  name  of  Torre  d^Ag^ 
nazzo;  while  considerable  portaoos  of  the  walls  and 
other  remains  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty  « 
little  more  inland,  extending  from  th«aoe  towards  the 
modem  town  of  Fatana,  Numerous  sepulchres  have 
been  excavated  in  the  vicinity,  and  have  yidded  an 
abundant  harvest  of  vsses,  terracottas,  and  other 
andent  relics,  as  well  as  a  few  inscripUons  in  the 
Messapian  dialect  (Pratilli,  Via  AppiOf  iv.  c.  15. 
p  546;  Romanelli,  voL  n.  p  146;  Mommsen,  U,  /. 
Dialekte,  p  66.)  [E.H.B.] 

EGOBIGIUM,  a  place  mentioned  ia  the  Antonine 
Itin.  and  in  the  Table,  on  the  road  from  Augusta  Tie- 
vororum  (  TVier)  to  Cologne.  The  stations  in  the  Table 
are  Beda,  18  M.  P.;  Ansava,  18;  Egorigium,  12.  In 
the  Table  it  is  written  Icorigium.  The  next  statkn 
to  Egorigium  is  Marcoroagus  (Marmagen),  12  M.  P. 
Some  geogrsphers  place  Egorigiumat  Kirchenhadker^ 
not  far  from  SUuMeiU  on  the  Kill,  which  flows  into 
the  Mozelf  on  the  left  bank.  [G.  L.] 

EGO'SA.     [Castellaki.] 

EGURRI.     [AsTURES.] 

EIDUMANNIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemjr 
(ii.  3.  §  6)  as  a  river  between  the  prominence  to  tfaie 
south  c^  the  Garrienus  (  Yare)  and  Or/ord  ATess,  and 
the  *ldfU4r4ra  fYlrxt'O'is  (sic  in  the  current  editions). 
Whatever  may  be  the  reading,  this  'IdMurcra  meaivi 
the  Thames.  Hence,  the^^otcr,  Orwell^  Blachoater, 
or  any  of  the  Essex  rivers  may  be  the  Eidnmannia. 
The  ^^A-water  is  the  best;  in  which  case  the  db 
=  the  Welsh  du,  Gadic  dubk = black.     [R.  G.  L.] 

EILE'SIUM  (Elk44rioy\  a  town  of  Boeotia,  of 
uncertain  site,  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  name  of 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  indicates  a  marahy  po- 
sition. (Hom.  IL  ii.  499 ;  Strab.  ix.  p.  406 ;  Steph. 
B.  S.V. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p  469.) 

e¥0N.  1.  {'HTt&v.  Eth.  'HX»ycv'f,  StepL  B.),  a 
town  and  fortress  situated  at  the  mondi  of  the  Stry- 
m<Mi,  25  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of  which  it  wan 
the  harbour.  (Thuc.  iv.  102.)  Xerxes,  on  his  re- 
turn after  the  defeat  at  Sakmis,  sailed  from  ETon  to 
Ada.  (Herod,  viii.  118.)  The  Persian  Boges.was 
left  in  command  of  the  town,  which  was  captnied, 
after  a  desperate  resbtance,  by  the  Athenians  and 
thdr  confederates,  under  Cimon.  (Herod.  viL  107; 
Thuc.  i.  98 ;  comp.  Pans.  viii.  8.  §  2.)  Braddas 
attacked  it  by  land  and  by  boats  on  the  river,  bat 
was  repulsed  by  Thucydides,  who  had  come  from 
Thasos  with  his  squadron  in  time  to  save  it.  (Thuc. 
iv.  107.)  It  was  occupied  by  Gleon:  and  the  re- 
mains of  his  army,  after  thdr  defeat  at  Amj^polia, 
mustered  again  at  ETon.  (Thnc  v.  10.)  Extendve 
ruins  of  thick  walls,  constructed  of  small  stones  and 
mortar,  among  which  appear  many  aquared  blocks 
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in  the  HeUenie  itjle,  hate  ben  found  on  the  left 
benk  of  the  Strymoa  beyond  the  ferry.  Theee  ruioe 
belimg  to  the  Byzantme  period,  «nd  haye  been  attri- 
buted to  a  town  of  the  Lower  Empire,  Koftnltrofi, 
which  the  Italians  have  oonyerted  into  C<mUt$a, 
These  remains  at  the  ferry  stand  nearly,  if  cot  ex- 
actly,  on  the  site  of  Efon  on  the  Strynum.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  toL  iii.  p.  172.) 

2.  A  town  of  Pieria.  (Steph.  B.  <.  v.;  Enstath. 
op.  J7bm./LiLp.287.) 

3.  A  colony  of  the  Mendaeans,  which  was  be- 
txayed  to  the  Athenians,  and  retaken  by  the  Ghalci- 
disiisand  Bottiaeans,B.  a  425  (Thnc  iy.  7);  which 
Eostathios  (I  e.)  placed  in  the  CherBonesiis,  bnt,  as 
this  is  much  too  remote  for  the  Ghalddians  to  have 
mamhed  thither  to  recover  a  town,  Arnold  (ap.  Tkuc* 
t.o.)  sappoeed  there  might  have  been  a  fonith  Efon, 
on  some  point  of  the  long  and  winding  coast  which 
extends  fimn  the  Strymon  to  the  Azins.     [E.B.  J.] 

EION  or  EIONES  (*Huir,  Died.;  'Hi^cf,  Hom., 
Strab.),  a  town  in  the  Aigolic  peninsula,  mentioned 
bj  Homer  along  with  Troezen  and  Epidaurus.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  towns  founded  by 
the  Dryopes,  when  they  were  expelled  from  their 
■eats  in  Northern  Greece  by  Hercules.  Strabo  rfr- 
ktes  that  the  Myoenaoans  expelled  the  inhabitants 
of  Eiones,  and  made  it  thmr  sea-port,  but  that  it 
had  entirely  disappeared  in  his  time.  Its  positun  is 
uncertain;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding 
statement  of  Strsbo,  it  is  placed  by  Curtins  in  the 
phun  of  KauUa,  (Diod.  iv.  37;  Hom.  II  u.  661 ; 
Stnb.  viiL  p.  373 ;  Curtius,  Pekpomteaoif  vol  iL 
pp.  467,  580.) 

EIRA.    [Ira.] 

EIBE'SIDAEorEBESIDAE.  [AincA,  p.334.] 

ELAEA  ('£Ao(a:  £th,  'EAotnif),  au  AeoUc  dty 
of  Ana,  the  port  of  the  Pergameni.  (Steph.  B.  # .  v.) 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Stephanus,  it  was 
also  called  Gidaenis  (Kida<y<f ),  and  was  founded  by 
Menestheus;  bnt  it  seems  likely  that  there  is  some 
error  in  the  reading  Gidaenis  (Heineke  ad  Steph. 
B.  f.  v.).  Strabo  (p.  61 5)  places  Ekea  south  of  the 
river  Gaicus,  12  stadia  from  the  river,  and  120  stadia 
from  Pergamum.  Th^  Gaicus  enters  a  bay,  which 
was  called  EUiticus,  or  the  bay  of  Elaea.  Strabo 
calb  the  bay  of  Elaea  part  of  the  bay  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  but  very  incorrectly.  He  has  the  story, 
which  Stephanus  has  taken  from  him,  that  **  Elaea 
was  a  settlement  made  by  Menestheus  and  the 
Athenians  with  him,  who  joined  the  war  against 
Ilium"  (p.  122);  but  Strabo  does  not  expUin  how  it 
could  be  an  Aeolian  city,  if  this  stoiy  was  true.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  coins  of  Ebea,  which  bear  the 
head  and  name  of  Menestheus,  are  some  evidence  of 
its  Athenian  origin;  but  it  is  no  evidence  at  alL 
Herodotus  (L  149)  does  not  name  Elaea  among  the 
Aeolian  cities.  SUabo  makes  the  bay  of  Ehwa  ter- 
minate on  one  side  in  a  point  called  Hydra,  and  on 
the  other  in  a  promontory  Harmatus;  and  he  esti- 
mates the  width  between  these  points  at  80  stadia. 
Thucydides  (viiL  101)  places  Harmatus  opposite  to 
Hethymnai  from  which,  and  the  rest  of  tibe  narra- 
tive, it  is  dear  that  he  fixes  Harmatus  in  a  difierent 
phwe  from  Strsba  The  exact  site  of  Elaea  seems 
to  be  uncertain.  Leake,  in  his  map,  fixes  it  at  a 
place  marked  KUeeUy  on  the  road  from  the  south  to 
JPeigamum  {Bergamah).  ScyUx  (p.  35),  Mek 
(i.  18),  Pliny  (v.  82),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  all  of 
,whom  mention  Elaea,  do  not  hdp  us  to  the  predse 
pJace;  all  we  lean  from  them  is,  that  the  Gaicus 
/lowed  beti(reen  Pitane  and  Elaea. 
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The  name  of  Ekea  occuxs  in  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamum.  From  Livy  (xxxv.  13),  it 
appears,  as  Sfarabo  tells  ns,  that  those  who  would 
reach  Pergamum  from  the  sea,  would  land  at  Elaea. 
(Gomp.  Liv.  xxxvi.  43,  xxxvii.  18.  37;  Polyb.  xvi. 
41,  xxi.  8).  One  of  the  passages  of  Livy  shows  that 
there  was  a  small  hill  {tuniuhui)  near  Ehea,  and 
that  the  town  was  in  a  plain  and  walled.  Elaea  was 
damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  at 
the  same  time  that  Pitane  sufifored.  [G.  L.] 


GOIK  OF  ELAEA. 

ELAEA,  an  island  on  the  Propontis,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  32);  but  it  is  not  certain  which  of  the 
several  sniall  blands  be  means.  [G.  L.] 

ELAEA  ('EAoia,  PtoL  v.  14.  S  3),  a  promontory 
on  the  N£.  coast  oif  Grote,  which  Pococke  (2Vav. 
vol.  il  p.  218)  calls  Chaule-fntmau,  (Gomp.  Ensel, 
Kffproe,  vol.  L  p.  89.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

ELAEA,  ELAEA'TIS.     [Acherok.] 

ELAEUS.  I.  ('EXoiof,  written  'EAojoOs  in 
Marcian,  Per^l  p.  70),  was  an  emporium  or  trading 
place  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia  at  the  mouth  of  a 
ri?er  of  the  same  name.  Elaeus  was  120  stadia 
west  of  Gales.     [Gauss.] 

2.  PhK»d  by  PHny  in  the  Sinus  Doridis;  but  no- 
thing is  known  of  it     [Gbrameious.]       [G.  L.] 

ELAEUS  ('EAoiovf y  *EKwvs)y  the  southernmost 
town  of  the  ThxadanGbersonese,  within  less  than  one 
day's  sail  of  Lomnos  with  a  northerly  wind(Herod.  vL 
140),  and  a  colony  of  Teos  in  Ionia  (Scymn.  786). 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  tomb,  temple,  and  sacred 
grove  of  the  hero  Protesilaus.  The  temple,  con- 
spicuously  plsced  on  the  sea-shore,  was  a  scene  of 
worship  and  pilgrimage,  not  merely  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Elaeus,  but  also  for  the  neighbouring  Greeks 
generally  ;  and  was  enriched  with  ample  votive 
ofierings,  and  probably  deposits  for  security-— 
money,  gold  and  silver  saucers,  bronze  implements, 
robes,  and  various  other  presents.  (Herod.  viL  33, 
ix.  116  ;  Strab.  xiiL  p.  595  ;  Pans.  L  34.  §  2, 
iii.  4.  §  5  ;  Plin.  xvi  99  ;  Philostr.  Eer,  iL  1  ; 
TzeU.  a<<Z^532.) 

Artayctes,  the  Persian  commander  at  Sestus, 
stripped  the  sacred  grove  of  Protesilaus  of  all  the 
treauurei,  and  profaned  it  by  various  acts  of  out- 
rage, in  consequence  of  which  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, Xanthippus,  and  the  dUzens  of  Elaeus 
crudfied  Artayctes,  when  Sestus  was  taken  by  the 
Greeks.  (Herod,  ix.  118— 120.)  In  B.C.  411,  the 
Athenian  squadron  under  Thrasyllus  eecaped  with 
difficulty  from  Sestus  to  EUeus  (Thuc.  viiL  102); 
and  it  was  here,  just  before  the  fetal  battle  of  Aegoe- 
Potami,  that  the  180  Athenian  triremes  arrived  in 
time  to  hear  that  Lysander  was  master  of  Lamp- 
sacus.    (Xen.  HelL  ii.  1.  §  20.) 

In  B.  c.  200,  Elaeus  surrendered  voluntarily  to 
PhiUp  v.  (Liv.  xxxL  16)  ;  but  in  B.G.  190  the 
citizens  made  overtures  to  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  9.)  Gonstantine*s  fleet  in  the  Second  Givil 
War,  A.  D.  323,  took  up  its  moorings  at  Ekeus, 
while  that  of  Lidnius  was  anchored  off  the  tomb 
of  Ajax,  in  the  Troad.  (Zosim.  ii.  23  ;  Le  Bean, 
Bat  Empire,  voL  L  p.  216.) 
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Jufltuiiiii  fortified  this  important  posttioa  (Pro- 
oop.  Aed,  vr.  16),  the  site  of  which  has  heen  fixed 
bj  D'Anville  {Mem.  de  VAead.  da  Inter,  toI.  zxviii. 
pi  338)  to  the  S£.  of  the  promontory  of  ifot- 
tuma,  [£•  B.  J.] 

ELAEUS  ("EAoiof ),  a  town  of  Aetolia,  belonging 
to  Galjdon,  was  stronglj  fortified,  having  received 
all  the  neoessaiy  monitions  firom  king  Attains.  It 
was  taken  bj  PhiUp  V.,  king  of  Maoedonia,  b.  o. 
219.  Its  name  indicattes  that  it  was  sitoated  in  a 
majnshj  district;  and  it  most  have  been  on  the  coast 
to  hare  received  supplies  from  Attains.  We  maj 
therefore  place  it  near  Metokmghi,  (Poljb.  v.  65 ; 
Emse,  HdUu,  vol.  iL  pt.  ii.  p.  262.) 

ELAEUS  ('EAcuoOf :  Eth.  *£Aaioi^ios).  1.  A 
damns  of  Attica.    [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

2.  A  town  in  tiie  Argeia,  mentioned  onlj  bj 
Apollodoms  (iL  5.  §  2)  and  Stephanos  B.  («. «.). 
From  the  statement  of  the  fonner  writer  we  maj 
coDdnde  that  it  coold  not  have  been  frr  firom  Lema, 
since  Herades,  after  he  had  succeeded  in  catting  off 
the  immortal  head  of  the  Hjdra,  is  said  to  have 
buried  it  by  the  side  of  the  way  leading  firom  Lema 
to  Elaens.  The  nmains  of  this  town  have  been 
ijond  in  the  onfireqnented  road  leading  firom  Lema 
toHysiae.  (Ross,/2eweiitmPe2cyN»ft»e«,  p.l55,seq.; 
Boblaye,  Redureket^  p.  49.;  Gartins,  JPdopomn/uoi^ 
voL  iL  p.  372.) 

3.  A  town  in  Chaonia  in  Epeims,  mentiooed  only 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  §  7),  hot  probably  situated  in 
the  plain  Elaeon,  of  whidi  Livy  speaks  (zliii.  23). 
Leake  sopposes  this  plain  to  have  been  that  between 
Argkifrdifutro  and  lAbdkhovo^  and  that  the  town 
of  EJaeos  stood  on  the  heights,  opposite  to  Arghyr6' 
hoitrOj  where  it  is  said  that  some  remains  of  Hel- 
lenic walls  still  exist  (Leake,  Northern  Greeeey 
▼oL  ii.  p.  75.) 

ELAEUSSA.    [Elsusa.] 

ELAH,  a  valley  in  the  tribe  of  Jodah,  near  the 
oonntiy  of  the  Philistines,  notorioos  for  the  conflict 
between  David  and  Goliath.  (1  Sam.  xvii.)  The 
name  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  in  v.  2,  and  translated 
IB  verae  19  (^k  rp  KotKdSi  rris  9pvos).  The  valley 
lay  ^  between'Soooh  and  Azekah  "  (v.  I ),  the  former 
of  which  is  identified  by  the  modem  village  of  Shu- 
weikek,  and  thos  fixes  the  valley  of  Elah  to  the 
modem  "  Watfy-eB-SmU.''  **  It  took  its  name  Ekh 
of  old  firom  the  Terebinth  (Botm.),  of  which  the 
largest  specimen  we  saw  in  Palestine  still  stands  in 
the  vicinity,  jost  as  it  now  takes  its  name  eg-Simt 
(SM)  firom  the  acacias  which  are  scattered  in  it" 
(BobinsoD,  Bib.  Ret.  voL  ii.  p.  350.)  No  valoe  what- 
ever can  be  attached  to  the  tradition  which  has 
marked  part  of  the  Wady  BeSt  Hanina,  on  the  road 
from  JaJBk  to  Jerosalem,  as  the  ancient  valley  of 
Elah ;  a  tradition,  like  many  others  in  Palestine, 
which  consults  the  convenience  of  pilgrims,  rather 
than  historical  or  ge(^^phical  accoracy.      [G.W.] 

ELAIUS  or  ELAEUS  MONS.     [Phioalba.  ] 

ELAPHITES  INS.,  a  group  of  small  ibUuids  off 
the  coast  of  Ulyricom  (Plio.  iii.  26)  which  bore  this 
name  from  their  soppoBed  resemblance  to  a  stag,  of 
which  Giupcm  formed  the  head,  the  small  Huda  the 
neck.  Mezzo  the  body,  and  Calamotta  the  haunches, 
the  tail  being  completed  by  the  rock  of  Grebmi  or 
PeUini.  They  are  well  cultivated,  and,  producing 
abundance  of  excellent  wine  and  oil,  are  considered 
.  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Bagusan  territory,  to 
which  they  were  annexed  A.  D.  1080  by  Sylvester, 
kmgof  Dalmatia.  (W'HikmBciQjDalmaiiaandMonte- 
negro,  vol  i.  p.  267.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


ELATEIA. 

ELAPHITIS.  Pliny  (v.  31)  gives  ilns  name  t0 
one  of  the  small  islands  about  Ghios.        [G.  L^] 

ELAPHONNE'SUS  ('EAa^^os),  or  ''dear 
island,"  an  island  of  the  Propontis,  with  a  good  har- 
boor.  (Scykx,  p.  35.)  Strabo  says  (p.  588):  "  Am 
yon  ooast  along  firom  Paiinm  to  Pria^His,  there  Is  eld 
Proooonesns  and  the  island  now  called  ProooBnesaa." 
Pliny  (v.  32)  says  that  *' Ebiphoonesos  is  m  tliB 
Propontis,  in  front  of  CjTicus,  imenee  the  marble  of 
Gyzicus;  it  was  also  called  Nevris  and  PreconnasoB." 
Now,  as  Prooonnesns  was  noted  fiv  its  aiariile 
qnanies  (Stnb.  p.  588),  which  80|^ied  materiali 
for  the  buildings  of  Gyzicus,  it  is  plain  that  Plkijr 
takes  Elaphonnesus  to  be  the  Prooouiesas  of  Stiabok 
The  name  Procoonesos  probably  means  the  same  as 
Elaphoonesus  («]f»ojc). 

Stephanos  (s;  v.  'AXdvii)  describes  HaloDa  as  aii 
island  close  to  Gysieos,  wUch  was  also  eaUed  NebriB 
and  Prochone.  In  the  passage  of  Stephanos  the 
common  reading  is  Ncufir,  as  it  is  in  Pliny's  text 
(Nevris) ;  bnt  it  is  corrected  by  Haidoin  (PUn.  ▼. 
42,  Notae)  and  by  Meineke  (ed.  StepL>  Plmrf 
plaices  in  the  Propontis  an  island  Hakne,  with  m 
town;  and  then  is  an  island  now  called  ^ioM,  whidb 
is  separated  from  the  nocth-westcni  extremity  of  tiis 
peninsula  of  Cyzieus  by  a  narrow  channeL  Sobib 
geognphers  assume  this  island  to  be  EbphoBnesaSy 
which  is  manifestly  a  mistake.  The  text  of  Ste- 
phanos identifies  Hakoe  with  Nebris  and  ProdionBy 
from  which  we  can  eoodode  nothing;  and  the  pas- 
sage in  Strabo  is  snch  that  it  is  possible  he  wmj 
mean  to  speak  only  of  one  Jshuid.  Pliny's  statcmwt 
is  free  from  all  ambiguity,  and  probably  true.  [G.  L.3 

ELATELA  ('EA(ircia:  Eth.  'EXwrci^).  1.  A 
city  of  Phocis,  and  the  most  important  place  in  the 
country  after  Delphi,  was  situated  "  aboot  the  middle 
of  the  great  fertile  basin  which  extends  near  20 
miles  from  the  nanrows  of  the  Cephiasos  below  Amphi- 
cleia  to  those  which  are  at  the  entrance  into  Boeotia.* 
(Leake).  Hence  it  was  admiraUy  pbced  for  ooB^ 
mending  the  passes  into  Southern  Greece  from  lit. 
Oeta,  Mid  benme  a  post  of  great  militaiy  in^or- 
tance.  (Strah.  ix.  p.  424.)  Pansanias  describes  it 
as  situated  over  against  Ajuphicleia,  at  the  distance 
of  180  stadia  from  the  latter  town,  on  a  geatijr 
rising  slope  in  the  plain  of  the  Cephissos  (x.  34. 
§  1.)  Ekiteia  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer.  Its  in- 
habitants claimed  to  be  Arcadians,  deriving  thehr 
name  from  Elatus,  the  son  of  Areas.  (Pans.  l.  ol) 
It  was  burnt,  along  with  the  other  Phocian  townsy 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Herod.  viiL  33.)  When 
Philip  entered  Phocis  in  b.  a  338,  with  the  pre- 
fessed  object  of  conducting  the  war  against  Am- 
plussa,  he  seized  Ekteia  and  began  to  restore  its 
fortificatioDs.  The  alarm  occasicmed  at  Athens  bgr 
the  news  of  this  event  shows  that  tiiis  place  was 
then  regarded  as  the  key  of  Southern  Greece.  (Dens. 
de  Cor.  p.  284:  Asschin.  tn  Ctes.  p.  73;  Diod.  xvL 
84.)  The  subsequent  history  of  Elateia  is  given  in 
some  detail  by  Paossnias  (2.C.).  It  snoceesfiiUy 
resisted  Gassander,  but  it  was  taken  by  Philip,  the 
son  of  Demetrius.  It  remained  fiiithfiil  to  Philip 
when  the  Romans  invaded  Greece,  and  was  taken  fay 
assault  by  the  Romans  in  B.  c.  198.  (Liv.  xxzii. 
24.)  At  a  later  time  the  Romans  declared  the  town 
to  be  free,  because  the  inhabitantB  had  npulsed  aa 
attack  which  Taxiles,  the  general  of  MithridatoSy 
had  made  upon  the  place. 

Among  Uie  objects  worthy  of  notice  in  Elateia^ 
Pansanias  mentions  the  agoca,  a  temple  of  Asdepina 
containing  a  beardless  statue  of  the  god,  a  thiaatn^ 


ELATH. 

•ad  AQ  anoiMst  bmen  Btatne  of  Athena.  He  aim 
HMDtioos  a  temple  of  Athena  Craiiaea,  sitoated  at 
tiM  dktanoe  of  20  stadia  from  Elateia:  the  road  to 
it  was  a  very  gentle  ascent^  bat  the  temple  stood 
QpoD  a  steep  hUl  of  small  size. 

Elateia  is  represented  by  the  modem  village  of 
h^ftoy  vhere  are  some  Helleiiio  remains,  and  where 
thi  ancient  name  was  fbond  in  an  inscription  extant 
in  the  time  of  Meletius.  Some  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Athena  Gnmaea  have  also  been  discovered 
in  the  situation  described  by  Paosanias.  (Gell, 
ilMMT.  p.  217;  Dodwell,  voL  iL  p.  141;  Leake, 
JVbrfikem  Gre&x,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.)  y 

S.  A  town  in  Pelasgbtis  in  Thessaly,  described 
by  Livy,  along  with  G«mus,  as  situated  in  the  pass 
jftfli^iing  to  Tempo.  (**  Utraqne  oppida  in  bacibos 
nnt,  quae  Tempo  adennt:  magis  Gonnns,"  Liv.  zliL 
64.)  The  walls  of  Ehiteia  are  seen  on  the  height 
cf  Mahnkk&ri,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneins,  in 
the  middle  of  the  KUtUra,  or  ragged  gorge  throagh 
srhioh  the  river  makes  its  way  from  the  plain  into 
the  vall^  of  DtreH  or  Gonnos,  and  thence  to  Tempo. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  iii.  p.  381,  vol.  iv. 
^  298.)  Elateia  is  called  Uetia  by  Pliny  (iv.  8.  s. 
16X  and  Iletiom  by  Ptolemy  (lA^ioy,  iii.  13.  § 
42),  It  is  mmtiff"^  by  Stephanos  B.  under  its 
right  name. 

3.  Or  Elatria  (^^XarptOf  Strab.  viii.  p.  324; 
Steph.  B.  I.  V.  *£Airtta),  a  town  of  the  Gassopaei  in 
Thesprotia,  in  Epenrua,  menUooed  by  Strabo,  along 
with  Batiae  and  Pandosia,  as  sitoated  m  the  interior. 
Its  ezaot  site  is  uncertain.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a  colony  of  Elis.  (Strab.  I  c. ;  Dem.  ds  Haiann,  32 ; 
Harpocr.,  Steph.  B.  «.v.;  Liv.  uziv.  25 ;  Leake, 
AbreAem  Grteoe^  voL  Iv.  p.  74,  seq.) 

ELATH,  the  Scriptnxal  name  of  Ablaka,  under 
which  an  aeooont  of  the  town  is  given.  It  is  there 
stated  that  "  the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  fortress 
odled  AkabOf*'  &c  Dr.  Robinson,  however,  and 
other  travellera  regard  Ahaba  as  the  representative 
of  Edon-Geber,  and  find  the  site  of  Ekth  on  the 
eea-shoiv,  a  litde  to  the  north  of  Ahaba,  **  At  this 
point  extensive  mounds  of  rubbish,  which  mark  the 
site  of  Aihih,  the  Ehth  of  Scripture,  were  on  our 
right  They  present  nothing  of  interest,  except  as 
indicating  that  a  very  ancient  city  has  here  utterly 
perished.  We  did  not  learn  that  they  have  now  a 
(Ba.i2a.voLi.  p.  241.)  [G.W.] 

ELATRIA.     [Elatkia,  Na  3.] 

ELAVER.     [LioBRis.] 

ELBO  (*E\e«i,  Steph  B.  t,v,:  Eth,  'EXS^i), 
.__  among  the  numerous  islands  which  studded  the 
Deltaie  marshes  between  the  Phatnitic  and  Tanitic 
arms  of  the  Mile.  It  was  in  this  isknd  that,  ao- 
cording  to  Herodotus  (ii.  140),  the  blind  king 
Anysis  took  refuge  during  the  occupation  of  his 
realm  by  Sabaoo,  the  Aethiopian ;  and  thither  also 
Amyrtaeus  fled  from  the  Persians  in  b.  c  456 — 50 
(Thuc.  L  110)u  From  the  former  historian  it  would 
appear  that  the  area  of  Elbe  had  been  raised  by  some 
artificial  means  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
waters.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ELCE'BUS,arH£LCEBUS.    [Helyetus.] 

ELDIBfAEI  or  ELIMAEL  [Elymaki.] 
^  "ELEALEH  ('£A.«iXi?),  a  town  of  the  Beubenites, 
Btuated,  according  to  Eusebius,  in  Gilead,  and  one 
mila  distant  from  Heshbon,  the  capital  of  Sihon, 
king  of  the  Amorites.  It  was  m  his  time  a  very 
large  village  (k^m^  M<7^<^^t  Onotfuut.  # .  v.).  It 
18  always  mentiflBed  in  connection  with  Heshbon. 
(iViMii&.xxziL3,37;  /<.xv.4,zvL9;  /srem. zlviii. 
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34.)    It  was  first  identified  in  modem  timea  bj 

Seetsen,  in  a  ruined  site  named  El-Al^  half  an  hoar 
north-east  of  Hetbdn^  the  old  Heshbon.  It  was  also 
visited  by  Burckhardt,  who  writes  it  ^^j4al^and  thus 
describes  it  {TraoeUj  p.  365):  **  It  stands  upon  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  sitaa- 
tion, — Aal  meaning  *  the  high.'  It  commands  the 
whole  phun,  and  the  view  ftSm  the  top  of  the  hill  la 

very  extensive El  Aai  was  surrounded  by  a 

well-built  wall,  of  which  some  parts  yet  remain. 
Among  the  ruins  are  a  number  of  large  cisterns, 
frsgments  of  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  houses; 
but  nothing  worth  particular  notice."       [G.  W.] 

ELECTRA  CHA^wrpo,  Pt(d.  ill  17.  §  4),  a  river 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Kieperf  s  map  iden- 
tifies with  the  MalogniH,  the  most  important  river 
in  the  island,  flowing  in  a  direction  pandkl  with  tiia 
coast  from  E.  to  W.  H5ck  (Kreki,  vol  i.  p.  398) 
considers  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  small  stream  Go- 
Hgni,  further  to  the  W.  [E.B.  J.] 

ELECTRA  (HA^icrpa),  a  small  river  in  Messenia, 
a  tributary  of  the  Pamlsus,  which  was  crossed  in 
going  froin  Andania  to  Cyparissia.  (Paus.  tv.  33. 
§  6;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  482.) 

ELEGEIA  ('EA^fio,  Steph.  B.).  1.  (FUJeh),  a 
city  of  the  Greater  Armenia,  which  Ptolemy  (v.  13) 
pUu»s  in  long.  799  20^  snd  lat  42^  45',  nesr  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates.  Trajan,  in  his  Armenian 
eampaign,  advanced  upon  this  town,  where  he  grsnted 
Parthamasiris  an  interview.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvili.  18.) 
In  A.  D.  162  Volc^geses  111.,  Idng  of  Parthia,  invaded 
Armenia,  and  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman  legion,  with  its 
commander  Severianus,  at  El^a.  (Dion  Cass.  IxzL 
2.)  rifjeh  is  remarkable  fn-  two  warm  springs 
(whence  its  name),  of  the  temperature  of  100^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  is  situated  on  a  limestone  rode 
3779  feet  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  Er^-Ruin,, 
(Joum.  Geog,  Soc  vol.  x.  pp.  359,  434 ;  comp. 
Toumefort,  Voyage^  vol.  ii.  p.  114;  Ousely,  TrawiBj 
vol.  iii.  p.  471 ;  Ritter,  Erdhmdt^  vol  x.  pp.  100^ 
116,737,829.) 

2.  A  town  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  first  or  prindpsl 
curve  which  takes  place  before  the  river  enters 
Mount  Taums  (''apod  Elegiam  occurrit  ei  Mona 
Tauros,"  PUn.  v.  20).  Elegia  is  represented  by  tha 
modem  I't  (/ghiuf  and  it  is  there  that  the  En* 
phrates  —  after  issuing  from  the  mountains  of  Keb- 
bdnMa'denj  and  having  turned  to  the  W.  round  the 
remarkable  peninsula  of  ^Abdn-l-  TToAA^fft, terminated 
by  the  rocks  otMwuhdr  (D'Anville's  pass  of  NtuhOr) 
—  receives  the  Tokhmah'Suj  and  then  takes  an 
easterly  bend  to  pass  the  rocky  mountains  of  Bhd§li 
Khdnli  and  Beg  Tdgh,  {Jown,  Geog.  Soc.  vol  x. 
p.  331 ;  Ritter,  Erdhmde^  voL  x.  pp.  100, 1 16,  737, 
829,  858.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELEIA  CEMyta,  PtoL  v.  18.  §  12;  Eleia,  Sext 
Rnf.  c.  27;  Hileia,  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  10),  a  village 
to  the  westward  of  Singara,  and  probably  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  now  celled  the  Smjir,  It  is 
only  memorable  to  having  been  the  scene  of  a  night 
oonJBict  between  the  Romans  under  Constantlos  and 
the  Persians,  in  which  each  army  claimed  the  victory. 
There  is  a  slight  difierence  between  the  aeooont  of 
Ammianos  and  Rofos,  the  former  mentioning  two 
battles,  one  at  Eleia  and  the  other  at  Singara;  and 
the  Utter,  only  one.  The  battle  is  alluded  to  by 
Julian  (jOraL  1.  in  Constsnt.)  and  by  EutronuB 
(X.  10).  [V.^ 

ELEIL     [Eus.1 

EXEON  (*E\fJr,  Heleon,  Plm.),  a  town   hi 
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Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  same  line  with 
Hyle  and  Peteon,  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  one 
of  the  smaller  places  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  marshy  sicuation. 
Its  site  is  uncertain :  Leake  places  it  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  Paralimni  [see  p.  41 1],  but  Hiiller  and 
Kiepert  near  Tanagra  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Asopos.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  500 ;  Strab.  iz.  pp.  404 — 
406  ;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v. ;  Leake, 
Norihem  Greece,  voL  ii.  pp.  822,  468.) 

ELEPHANTI'NE  ('EAf^WKrfni  i^KToj,  PtoL  iv. 
5.  §  70 ;   ir6\a  Aiy^wrov,  Steph.  B.  «.  9. ;  'EAc- 
^drrttv  T^Air,  Joseph.  B,  Jud.  v.  11 ;  'EA^i^oi^if, 
id.  ib. :   Eth,  'EAc^oKfivlT^s  and  *£A.c^arr<n9y  ; 
Strab.  zvii.  p.  817  ;  Elephantis,  Plin.  N.H.  v.  10. 
B.  59.)    The  original  appellation  of  this  island  was 
XBO;  BB  being  in  the  language  of  hieroglyphics 
the  symbol  of  Uie  elephant  and  of  ivory.  (RoselUni, 
Mon.  Star.  4, 204.)    It  was  seated  ^in  lat.  24^  N., 
just  below  the  lesser  cataract,  directly  opposite  Syene, 
and  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.    At  this 
point  the  river  becomes  navigable  downward  to  its 
mouths,  and  the  traveller  from  MeroS  and  Aethiopia 
enters  Egypt  Proper.    Its  frontier  position  and  its 
oonmiand  of  the  river,  no  longer  impeded  by  rapids, 
caused  Elephantine  to  be  regarded  in  all  ages  as  the 
key  of  the  Thebaid,  and  it  was  accordingly  occupied 
by  strong  garrisons  of  native  Egyptian  troops,  Per^ 
•]ans,Mac^onians,  and  Romans  successively.  (Herod. 
iL  17, 29, 30;  Agatharch.  de  Rub, Mar.  p.  22 ;  Mela, 
i.  9  ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  61  ;  Notit.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  28.) 
Under  the  later  Caesars,  Diocletian,  &c.,  it  formed 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  gar* 
zison  was  engaged  in  continual  wars  with  the  Blem- 
myes  and  other  barbarous  tribes  of  Nubia.  (Procop. 
BeU.  Per*.  L  19.)    The  surrounding  region  is  gene- 
rally barren,  consisting  of  lofty  shelves  of  granite 
separated  by  bars  of  sand.    But  Elephantine  itself, 
like  the  oases  of  the  neighbouring  Libyan  desert 
was  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  verdure.    Its 
vines  and  fig- trees  retained  their  leaves  throughout 
the  year  (Theophmst.  Hist  Plant,  i.  6 ;  Varro,  R. 
JSmuL  i.  7):   and  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day 
designate  the  island  as  Ljenret  el  Sag,  the  Blooming. 
The  dty  of  Elephantis  was  long  the  capital  of  a 
little  kingdom  separate  from  Egypt,  which  probably, 
MB  well  as  the  kingdom  of  This  or  Abydos,  declined 
as  Thebes  rose  into  importance.     The  names  of  nine 
of  its  kings  are  all  that  is  known  of  the  political 
history  of  Elephantine.     Its  successive  possessors 
have  left  tokens  of  their  occupation  in  the  ruins 
which  cover  its  area.  Yet  these  are  far  less  striking 
than  the   monuments  of   Philae  at  the  opposite 
/Bouthem  extremity  of  the  cataracts.     The  most 
jemarkable  structures  on  the  island  were  a  temple 
of  Kneph,  built  or  at  least  completed  by  Amenouph 
JI.,   a  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty;   another 
temple  dedicated  to  Ammon;  and  the  Nilometer, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  817  ;  oomp.  Plutarch, 
Jnf  et  Osir.  c.  43 ;  Heliod.  Aethiop.  ix.  22 ;  Euseb. 
Praepar.  Evang.  ill.  11);  and  thus  described  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson   {Mannere  and  Customs, 
2nd  series,  i.  p*  47) :  '*  The  Nilometer  in  the  island 
of  Elephantine  is  a  sturcase  between  two  walls 
descending  to  the  Nile,  on  one  of  which  is  a  suc- 
cession of  graduated  scales  containing  one  or  two 
cubits,  accompanied  by  inscriptions  recording  the 
rise  of  the  river  at  various  periods  during  the  rule 
of  the  Caesars.**    The  numerab  in  these  inscriptions 
are  Roman.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ELEPHANTO'PHAGI,    ELEPHANTCMAGI 


ELEUSIS. 

QtXt^aafra^yoit  ^EXt^ayroftdyoi,  IMod.  iiL  26  ; 
Strabo,  zvi.  p.  771 ;  Plin.  N.  H.  vi.  35,  viiL  13  ; 
Solin.  c.  25),  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  which 
roamed  over  the  plains  north  of  the  Abyssinian 
highlands,  and  derived  their  names  from  their  pe- 
culiar diet  or  occupation.  The  elephant  eaters  and 
hunters,  who  seem  also  to  liave  been  denominatad 
Asachaei  or  Asachae  (Agatharch.  de  Jittb.  Mar» 
p.  39),  employed,  according  to  Diodoms  (JL  c),  two 
methods  of  killing  the  elephant  The  hunter  singled 
out  individuals  from  the  herd,  and  ham-strung  them 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife, — a  feat  which  often 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  both  the  hunter 
and  his  prey;  or,  sawing  nearly  through  the  trees 
against  which  the  elephants  were  accustomed  to  lean, 
watched  for  their  felling  with  the  sawn  tnmk,  and 
as  their  unwieldy  uze  prevented  the  animals  from. 
rising,  destroyed  the  elephants  at  leisure.  The  Ele- 
phantophagi  brought  the  hides  and  tusks  of  their 
game  to  the  markets  of  Upper  Egypt, — the  hides 
being  employed  in  covering  bucklers,  and  the  ivoiy 
for  inlaid  work  in  architecture,  and  for  many  of  the 
ornaments  of  luxury.  [W.  B.  D.]    ' 

E'LEPHAS,  the  name  of  a  mountain  and  a  river 
of  Aethio|ua  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  promontory  of  Elephss  ('EX^oy  hpos,  it.  7. 
§§  10,  26,  27;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  774)  was  the  easteni 
extremity  of  Mount  Garbata,  and  situated  between 
the  headland  Aromata  (^Cape  Guardafm)  and  the 
entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  kt  1 1^  N.  The  modem 
appellation  of  Elephas  is  Dsjibel-Fil  (Cope  FeUx). 
The  position  of  the  river  Elephas  b  uncertain. 
(Herad.  PeripL  Mar.  Eryth.  p.  7.)  It  was,  how- 
ever, near  the  foreland  of  Elephas  uid  in  the  Itegio 
Ginnamomifera.  Strabo  {I.  c.)  mentions  a  canal 
(SMifwl),  apparently  part  of  the  river,  or  an  artificial 
direction  of  its  current.  [W.B.D.] 

ELEUSA.  1.  ('EAco^o,  'EXo^^iy),  a  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Caria  (Strab.  pp.  651,  652; 
StadianMui),  between  Rhodua  and  the  mainland,  op- 
posite to  the  mountain  promontoij  Phoenix  [Caria, 
p.  519,  b.],  4  stadia  from  Phoenix,  and  120  stadia 
from  Rhodes.  It  was  8  stadia  in  circuit  (Strabo.) 
This  seems  to  be  the  small  island  marked  Aleua 
in  the  latest  maps. 

2.  Eleusa  (*EAcotf<ra,  Stnb.  p.  671)  or  Elax- 
vssA  ('EAcuov0-aa :  Eth.*Z\atoiaa-io5j  Steph.  B.  # .  e.), 
an  island  dose  to  the  shore  of  Cilicia,  aftenrards 
called  Sebaste  [Cilicia,  p.  622,  a.].  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  213.)  The  name  is  written  Eleus 
('EAcoSf )  in  the  Stadiasmus. 

Stephanus,  after  mentioning  the  Eb^ussa  of  Caria, 
says  that  there  are  also  seven  other  islands, — of  the 
same  name,  we  must  infer.  The  writing  of  the  wcmd, 
as  it  has  been  shown,  varies;  but  perhaps  the  fonn 
'EAaiovo-o-a  b  the  best  [G.  L.] 

ELEU'SA  or  ELEUSSA  (*EAcoixr<ra).  1.  An 
island  opposite  cape  Astypalaea,  off  the  western 
coast  of  Attica.    (Strab.  ix.  p.  398.) 

2.  An  island  named  by  Pliny,  dong  with  eight 
others,  as  lying  opposite  the  promontory  Spirsenm, 
which  separated  Uie  territories  of  Corinth  and  Epi- 
dauros.  There  are  several  small  islands  opposite 
this  promontory,  one  of  which  is  now  called  Laoussa, 
probably  a  corruption  of  Eleussa.  (Plin.  iv.  12.8. 19; 
Boblaye,  Recherches,  &c.  p.  65.) 

ELEUSIS  {*E\tv<rU,  or  '£Acv0-(r:  Etk.  'EXev- 
aipios).  1.  {Lepshta),  a  demus  of  Attica,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  It  owed  its  oelebri^ 
to  its  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone,  and  to  the  mysteries  oelehnted  in 
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boDonr  ti  thoa  goddcsMs,  which  not  caHsd  tba 
£lea»ni>,  mud  contiiioed  to  ba  nguded  m  the  most 
•acred  of  *ll  the  Greciin  mjrittrieii  down  to  tlie  f>U  of 
paguuBin.  As  an  acsKUit  of  these  mjst«ries,  iiTtd  of 
th«  Ugendi  napecting  theii  institatioD,  ii  f^ven  «li«- 
frhen(i>ict.  0/ Ant.  tn.  Eltumia),  it  ODjjremiiins 
now  to  apeak  of  tlie  topognph;  uid  hiattnj  of  the 

ElenuB  stood  apon  ■  hdglit  at  a  abort  distance 
fnim  tbe  sea,  and  oppoaile  the  island  of  Silaniii. 
Its  aituatioD  possessed  three  natonl  advantages. 
It  was  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  the  Isthmus  ; 
it  wu  ic  a  Teij  fertile  plain ;  and  it  was  at  the  head 
1^  an  extensive  haj,  fonned  on  three  siiles  b;  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  shot  in  on  the  awth  b;  tbe 
isUnd  of  Sahimis.     A  desciiptiDD  of  the  Eleauoian 

Sk'  called  the  Thriisian)  plain,  and  of  the  rirer 
phissDS,  which  Hoired  throngh  it,  ia  giren  onder 
AincA.  The  town  itself  dates  from  Che  most 
ancient  times.  It  appeora  to  hare  derived  its  name 
baa  the  sapposed  advent  (fAivaii)  of  Demeler, 
though  some  tiaced  itt  name  from  an  eponymous 
hen  Eleosia.  (Pans.  i.  38.  §  7.)  It  waa  one  of  the 
IS  independent  states  into  which  Attia  waa  aaid  to 
have  been  origioall;  divided.  (Stnib.  11.  p.  397.)  It 
ms  related  thai  m  the  reign  of  Eamolpos,  king 
of  Ekosis,  and  Ercchthena,  king  of  Athens,  there 
was  a  wai  between  the  two  states,  in  which  the 
Elenainions  were  defealed,  wherenpon  the;  agreed 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  everr 
UiinK  except  the  celebration  of  the  mjsteriea,  of 
which  they  were  to  continue  to  have  (be  manage 
menL  (Thucyd.  ii.  I.l;  Paoa.  i.  38.  §  3.)  Eleusis 
afterwards  became  an  AtlJc  demna,  bnt  in 
qnence  of  its  eacied  character  it  was  allowed  to 
Um  title  of  T^Aii  (StraK  ii.  p.  399  ;  Paua. 
§  7),  and  to  coin  its  own  money,  a  privilege  pos- 
■eased  by  no  other  town  in  Attica,  except  Athens 
The  histocj  of  Eleusis  is  part  of  the  histor;  of 
Athens.  Once  a  year  the  great  Elenainian  proces- 
sion travelled  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  along  thi 
Sacred  Way,  which  his  been  already  descritwd  at 
length.  [Attica,  p.  337,  s«q.]  The  ancient  tem 
pte  of  Demeter  at  Elenaia  was  bunt  by  the  Persians 
uiB.o.4e4(Herod.  ii.p.39S);  and  it  was  not  till 
the  adminiiitratian  of  Pericles  that  an  attempt 
made  to  rebuild  it  (sea  below).  When  the  po 
of  the  Thirty  was  overthrown  after  the  Pelopm 
lian  War,  they  retired  (0  Eleuids,  which  they  had 
iocnred  befoiduad,  bnt  where  they  mainCainod  th< 
■eirn  for  only  a  short  thne.  (Xen.  BtU.  ii.  4.  §g 
seq.,  43)  Under  the  Bomons  Eleusia  enjoyed  gr 
iisperily,  as  initiation  int     '' 


prospei 


Itwi 


Stroyed  by  Alaric  in  A.D.  396,  and  from 
.disappears  fron  history.    When  Spon  and  Whele 
Tisitod  the  sits  in  167^,  it  was  entirely  deserted.    In 
the  following  centory  it  waa  agun  inikabited,  and 
ii  now  a  email  village  called  Anfrira,  which  ia  on! 
a  carmption  of  the  andent  name. 

"  Elenaia  waa  boilt  at  tbe  eastern  end  of  a  la 
rocky  height,  a  mile  in  length,  which  lies  parallel 
to  the  sea-ehore,  and  ia  aeporated  to  the 
the  Ula  of  Uonnt  Cerata  by  a  narrow  brij 
plain.  Tbe  eastern  eatremily  of  the  hill  was  levelled 
artificially  for  the  nceptton  of  the  Hierum  of  De- 
ineter  and  the  other  aacred  buildings.  Above  theae 
are  the  rains  of  an  acropolia.  ['  Castelli 
imminet,  et  circnmdatum  eat  tempto,' 
S9.J  A  triangnlai  Sface  of  abont  900  yards  each 
tide,  lying  between  the  hill  and  tlie  shore,  was  occn- 
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pied  by  tbs  town  of  Elenaia.  On  the  eaatem  aids 
the  town  wall  ia  baud  alcaig  the  snmmit  of  an  arti- 
ficial embankment,  canieJ  acrcfis  tlw  marshy  gronnd 
from  soma  heights  war  the  Hiemm,  on  one  of  which 
stands  a  caatle  (built  during  the  middle  ages  of  the 
Byianline  empire).  This  wall,  according  to  a  com- 
mon piactico  in  lbs  military  architecture  of  tha 
Greeks,  was  prolonged  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  (brm  a 
mole  ehellering  a  harbonr,  which  wss  entirely  arti- 
ficial, and  was  fonned  by  thia  and  two  other  longer 
moles  which  project  about  100  yards  into  the  sea. 
There  are  many  remains  of  walls  and  buildings  almg 
the  shore,  aa  well  as  in  other  farts  of  the  town  and 
'  odel  ;  hut  they  art  mere  foundations,  the  Hierum 
ma  preserving  any  considerable  rsnains."  (Leake.) 
Pausanias  baa  1^  ua  only  a  very  brief  descripticn 
oC  Eleusis  (i.  38.  g  S):  "  Tbe  Eleuainiana  have  a 
temple  of  Triptolemus,  another  of  Artemis  Propf- 
laea,  and  a  third  of  Poseidon  (be  Father,  and  a  well 
called  Callichomm,  where  the  Eleusinian  women  Gnt 
instituted  a  dance  and  Bang  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess. They  aay  that  the  Rharian  plain  was  tba 
firet  place  in  whlchcom  wss  sown  and  first  produced 
a  harvest,  and  that  hence  barley  &oin  this  plain  i* 
employed  for  making  sacrificial  cakes.  Then  the 
sn-called  threshing-fioor  and  altar  of  Triptulemna  an 
shewn.  Tbe  things  irithin  the  wall  of  the  Hierum 
[i.  e.  the  temple  5  Demeler]  ■  dnam  fbrhoda  ma 
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to  desczibe."  The  Bharum  plain  is  also  mentioDed 
IB  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Artemis  (450):  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  neigbbonrhood  of  the  citj ; 
bat  its  site  cannot  be  determined. 

The  present  state  of  the  antiqoitles  at  Elensis  is 
described  by  the  Commission  of  the  Dilettanti,  of 
whose  leseuches  a  brief  acconnt  is  given  by  Leake. 
Upon  approaching  Elensis  from  Athens,  the  first 
oonspicuons  object  is  the  remains  of  a  large  pave- 
ment, terminating  in  some  heaps  of  rains,  which 
are  the  remains  <k  a  propylaeom,  of  very  nearly  the 
same  plan  and  dimensions  as  that  of  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  Before  it,  near  the  middle  of  a  platform 
cat  in  the  rock,  are  the  rains  of  a  small  temple, 
40  feet  long  and  20  broad,  which  was  ondoubt^Mliy 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Propylaea.  (See  plan,  1.) 
**  The  peribolas,  which  abatted  on  the  Propylaeom, 
formed  the  exterior  inclosare  of  the  Uierara  (plan, 
a,  a,  a).  At  a  dbtance  of  50  feet  from  the  propy- 
laeom was  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  inner 
indosore  (plan,  (,  6,  6),  which  was  in  shape  an 
irregolar  pentagim.    Its  entrance  was  at  the  angle 

{'nst  mentioned,  where  the  rock  was  cnt  away  both 
Lorizontally  and  yertically  to  receive  another  propy- 
laeom  (plui,  3)  mach  smaller  than  the  former,  and 
which  consisted  of  an  opening  32  feet  wide  between 
two  parallel  waUs  of  50  feet  in  length.  Towards 
the  mner  extremi^  this  opening  was  narrowed  by 
tnmsverse  walls  to  a  gateway  (^12  feet  in  width, 
which  was  decorated  with  antae,  opposed  to  two 
Ionic  colomns.  Between  the  inner  front  of  this 
propylaeom  and  the  site  of  the  great  temple  lay, 
until  the  year  1801,  the  colossal  bast  of  Pentellc 
marble,  crowned  with  a  basket,  which  is  now  d»- 
poeited  m  the  poblic  library  at  Cambridge.  It  has 
been  soppoeed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  statae  of 
Demeter  which  was  adored  in  the  temple;  but,  to 
jadge  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  fbond,  and 
from  the  onfinished  appeannce  of  the  sorfaoe  in 
those  few  parts  where  any  original  sarfiu»  remains, 
the  statue  seems  rather  to  have  been  that  of  a 
Cistophoros,  serving  for  some  architectoral  deco- 
ration, like  tiie  Caryatides  of  the  Erechtheium." 

The  temple  of  Demeter  itself,  sometimes  called 
6  /iMrruchs  <niK6s^  or  rh  rcAeffr^piov,  was  the  largest 
in  all  Greece,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  capable 
of  containing  as  many  persons  as  a  theatre  (ix.  p. 
395).  The  plan  of  the  building  was  designed  by 
Ictinos,  the  arohitect  of  the  Parthencm  at  Athens; 
but  it  was  many  years  before  it  was  completed,  and 
the  names  of  several  architects  are  preserved  who 
were  employed  in  building  it  Its  portico  of  12 
columns  was  not  built  till  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Pbalerens,  about  B.a  318,  by  the  architect  Philo. 
(Strab.  t  c.;  Pint  Per,  13;  IHct.  ofBiogr,  vol.  iii. 
p.  314,  a.)  When  finished,  it  was  considered  one  of 
the  four  finest  examples  of  Grredan  architecture  in 
marble.  It  fisced  the  south-east.  Its  site  is  occu- 
pied by  the  centre  of  the  modem  village,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  all  tiie  details 
of  the  building.  The  Commission  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society  supposed  the  cella  to  be  166  feet  square 
within;  and  "comparing  the  fragments  which  they 
found  with  the  description  of  Plutarch  (^Per,  13), 
they  thought  themselves  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  roof  of  the  cella  was  covered  with  tilee  of 
marble  like  the  temples  of  Athens;  that  it  was 
supported  by  28  D(nic  columns,  of  a  diameter 
(measured  under  the  capital)  of  3  feet  2  inches; 
tiiat  the  oolunms  were  disposed  in  two  double  rows 
•cross  the  cella,  one  near  the  frxmt,  the  other  near 
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the  back;  and  that  Iftqr  were  snimonnted  bjiangw 
of  smaller  columns,  as  in  tftM  Parthenon,  and  as  wre 
still  see  exemplified  in  one  of  te  existing  temples  at 
Paestum.  The  cella  was  frxmted  with  a  magiufieeAi 
portico  of  12  Doric  columns,  measurbtg  6|  feet  at 
the  lower  diameter  of  the  shaft,  but  fluted  enly  tat  a 
narrow  ring  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  pTstfciiii 
at  the  back  of  the  temple  was  20  feet  above  th* 
lerel  of  the  pavement  of  the  portico.  An  aaoent  <£ 
steps  led  up  to  this  platform  on  the  outside  of  tiia 
north-western  angle  of  the  temple,  not  far  frtm 
where  another  flight  of  steps  ascended  from  the 
platform  to  a  pmtal  adorned  with  two  odmnna^ 
which  perhaps  formed  a  small  propylaeom,  com- 
municating from  the  Hiemm  to  the  Acropolia." 

There  are  no  remains  which  can  be  safely  ascribed 
to  the  temple  of  Triptolemos,  or  to  that  of  Posddon. 
**  The  well  Callichorum  may  have  been  that  wbidi 
is  now  seen  not  far  firam  Uie  foot  of  the  mrthcm 
side  of  the  hill  of  Eleosis,  within  the  Infureatian  cf 
two  roads  leading  to  Hegara  and  to  Eleuthene,  fir 
near  it  are  the  foundations  of  a  wall  and  portico  * 
(plan,  5).  Near  Eleosis  was  the  monomeDt  of 
Tellus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (L  30^ 

The  town  of  Eleusis  and  its  immediate  nei^- 
bourhood  were  exposed  to  inundations  from  the  rircr 
Cephissus,  which,  though  almost  dry  during  tfaa 
greater  part  of  the  year,  is  sometimes  swolbn  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  spresd  itself  over  a  largie  part 
of  the  plain.    Demosthenes  aUudes  to  inundations  at 
Eleusis  (c.  CalUcL  p.  1279);  and  Hadrian  raised 
some  embankments  m  the  plain  in  consequence  of 
an  inundation  which  occurred  while  he  was  spending 
the  winter  at  Athens  (Easeb.  CkrotL  p*81).     In 
the  plain  about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Eleusis  an 
the  remains  of  two  ancient  moonds,  which  are  pro- 
bably the  embankments  of  Hadrian.    To  the  same 
emperor  most  Kkely  Eleosis  was  indebted  for  a 
sopply  of  good  water  by  means  of  the  aqoeduct,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  stretching  across  the 
plain  frx>m  Eleusis  in  a  north-easterly  directioD. 
(Leake,  Demi  of  Attica^  p.  154,  seq.,  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  acconnt  is  taken.) 
The  annexed  coin  represents  on  the  obverse  Demeter 
in  a  chariot  drawn  1^  winged  snakes,  and  holding  m 
her  hand  a  bunch  of  com,  and  on  the  reverse  a  sow, 
the  animal  usually  sacrificed  to  Demeter. 
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2.  An  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  rivef 
Triton,  and  near  the  UJce  Copais,  which,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  town  of  Athenae,  was  d»- 
stroyed  by  an  inundation.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ;  Pans, 
ix.  24.  §  S;  Leake,  Norihem  Greece^  vol  iL  pfi 
136,  293.) 
ELEU'THERAE.  [Attica,  p.  329.] 
ELEUTHE'RION.  [ARooa,  p.  201,  a.] 
ELEUTHERNA  {'L\tve4pya,  Ptol.  iiL  17.  §  10; 
Scyl.),  a  town  of  great  importance  in  Crete,  sitaated 
on  tlie  NW.  slopes  of  Mt.  Ida,  at  a  distance  of  50 
stadia  from  the  harbour  of  Astale  (Sta^atm,^  and 
8  M.  P.  from  Sybritia  (Petit  Tab.),  Its  origin  was 
ascribed  to  the  legendary  Curetes  (Steph.  B.  a.  ff.X 
and  it  was  here  that  Ametor  or  Amiton  (oomp. 
Diet,  of  Biogr,  #.  v.)  first  accompanied  his  lovi^ 
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Atninn  tnd  Lwnpe  mnpslleii  it  to  btmk  cff  fiim 
Itw  oociMBrM?.     (PolTt.  IT.  fia,  SS> 

Dim  Cuaiiu  (uivL  1}  hu  ui  odd  Bitrj  about 
*  kmt  of  Inltcn  iriUiii]  who  g>Ts  up  tba  atj  to 
<).  Uat^tu  CnUau,  HBking  ■  brvKh  thmaKfa  ■ 
-itroog  brick  tnrar  bf  maiu  ofy'megn.  It  wuei- 
IMuig  ID  Uw  tiro*  of  ffimoclei ;  lud  tba  niunber  and 
imaOj  af  Iti  rilrer  ccdm  atuni  it  to  bavabeen  a 
^•Mflf  gnatconudBation.  (Eckhal,Td.  Ii.p.311.) 
llw  VwHtiaa  M&  of  tha  I6th  ontm?  mentiDiu 
tba  raouliu  of  thii  atj  as  baing  lo  anonncna  u  to 
Sbika  tha  aj*  vitb  woodor  at  Ibe  portar  and  ricba 
«f  a  pacfila  tiuit  ooold  aSbrd  to  nar  saeh  itatalj 
MtODnnU.  (  Unt.  CUut.  AnHq.  rd.  iL  p.  393.) 
Mr.  Paahk7  (TVwaJi,  vcL  L  p^  145,  310)  dil- 
Oonrad  matign  of  antiqnitr  on  tha  inminit  of  a 
loftj  hill  D«r  a  pUce  itiU  called  ElUktnm.  about  fivs 
Biifea  8.  tf  tha  jcnat  comnt  of  ArkAi&i,  which 
ptaaiiiiM  a  Mttdild  to  tha  aita.  [£.  B.  J.] 


ELEUTHEBOCIXICEB.  [Ciucu,  )>.esi,  i.' 
ELEUTHEROPOLia  [Bbthooabbu.] 
ELEUTBEBU8  CZA.Jfltpoi),  >  river  tt  Syria, 
in  tba  country  of  Hamalh  ('Afurfrru  xapa),  accord- 
log  to  tba  anthor  of  Ibe  booli  of  Usocalwca  (lifdce, 
m.  S9 — 30),  a  littla  to  tha  loath  of  which  Jooitban 
mat  and  dafaated  tho  arm;  of  DenHtriiu.  Jaae{>hui 
i^ya,  that  M.  Antauoa  gava  to  Cleopatn  all  tha  ciliea 
batwaaa  Elantbanu  and  EgTpt  ntce[C  Tyn  and  Sidon 
(Jii<.».4.§l,S.y.  i.lS,  §5},aaud«iiifficient<^ 
itialf  to  disprora  iCa  ideolitj  nitb  tba  modem  KSti- 
wtfA,  ■  Kttla  to  Ibc  north  of  Tyre,  ind  craisiderably 
nnlh  of  Sidoo, — >  tbeoiy  not  mora  anciant  than 
thaChroDiclae  ofthe  Cnuadta.  (See  the  refttancoa 
to  Bobiiwoo,  Ba.  Sf.  ni.  iii.  p.  410,  Dota  I.)  Tba 
da»kal  geogT^)beni  all  place  it  ccnaideTablj  nortb 
of  this  rinr.  Thus,  Ptdamy  makei  it  tho  noitbeni 
haaoiurj  it  Phoenida,  and  placea  Ortbotia  (Tor- 
<<wa)  and  Shnjia  (Amra)  lODth  of  it  (i.  IB). 
SIrabo  alio  tDSntioDi  it  in  cttuwctim  with  Ortboeia, 
and  uariy  opposite  to  tba  ncky  island  Aiadns  (ivL 
PP.IOTI,  I0T3).  PHny  places  it  botw(Bi  Orthona 
aod  Bimyra  (t.  30).  Manndrdl  was  tba  firat  to  indi- 
cate tba  Nakr^KMr  ("  tba  great  riTar  '),  north  of 
Trip]li,ai  Iba  modem  repraaratatiTe  of  the  ElaDtbanii 
(TrnHb,  pp.  S4, 36);  and  be  is  followad  by  Pococka 
(toL  iL  p.  30i,  Ac),  and  Bnrckhardt  (%w,  p.  1  SI ), 
and  other  lata'  tfanOlfra.  Maninirell  frond  Naiir- 
*l~KMr  to  be  ni  tnilaa  ncrth  of  Tripoli,  and  the 
DorthenutHBt  and  moat  ecoaderahle  of  thne  atroiina 
tbat  wUer  the  rary  fruSlAil  {dfiin  of  Jonia.  Be 
noticed  also  to  tbe  north  of  this,  only  a  quarter  cf 
an  bou  aonth  of  Tortoaa,  "a  riter,  or  rather  a 
cbumalof  aTircrilbrit  wMnowalmoatdiy;  tboagb 
qoartioiilfas  bwe  mint  bare  been  andently  no  in- 
doudarablt  Mream  ;  as  we  might  infer  both  from 
Ae  largaona  o(  the  channel,  and  the  fiagmanti  of 
■  itDae-biidga  ftrmerlj  laid  over  it "  (p.  19)-    Thii 
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isaboat  half  an  hour  north  rf  the  point  on  tbe  Boait 
opponte  to  wluch  Suad,  the  ancient  Andua,  1« 
sitoated,  and  thenfbn  aocorda  with  Stiabo  Utter 
than  Nalir-tl-K^lr,  which  ia  too  far  sonth;  as 
MaandreU  also  binuelf  inlim«t«  (p.  IB).     [0.  W.l 

ELGOVAE.     [Sblootak.] 

ELGU8  (lAim :  Eth.  '£*.■)«(,  "EhTiuit),  a  dty 
of  Lycla,  mentioned  by  Xantbns  in  hu  Lycuos. 
(Staii.  B.<.r.)  See  MMneka's  note  oiIStmL  rG.L.1 

ELIBYEGE.    [Illibbbis.] 

ELtU  (_AlXtln),  the  aacond  alalion  of  tha  IsraaU 
it«a  attor  thur  paaaaga  of  tba  Bed  Bca,  not  to 
Marab  {Exod.  it.  37),  where  were  "  twelve  nils  of 
water,  and  three  >cta:a  and  ten  palm-tnaa."  Thii 
ilatiim  ia  nov  comnMnly  aasignad  la  Waify  Glm- 
nmM,  Iwo  and  a  batf  boora  distant  from  Ait 
Bauirah,  asanmad  in  Chia  hypothesis  to  ba  Harab. 
There  are  founluna  in  this  v^ey  ;  and  a  fan  snuU 
palm-tnes  sre  scattered  throogh  it  (Botaniai, 
BA.  Ra.  vol.  i,  pp.  99,  100.)  To  obriata  the  diffi- 
cnlty  suggajted  by  the  long  interval  of  aght  boon 
between  Wady  OAw-wvJel  and  the  moath  of  Wadf- 
tl-Taipbth,  the  next  station  of  the  laraelitce.  Dr. 
BolBnson  laggeals  IFm^  Psail  as  tho  Elim  of  Eio- 
dns  (p.  lOS).  Bat,  on  tha  wlude,  he  indinu  to  the 
Gret-nMntiooed  theny,  originated  by  I^ehahr  (^De- 
fcrv>.da  r^t mftis, p. 348), and  adopted  l^Bnrekhardt 
(Ssriti,  p.  473).  Dr.  Wilson  fiis  Elim  at  Wadg 
WattU,  the  UkU  cf  Dr.  Bobinsco — for  which  be 
gitaa  the  fuUawing  reasons  (Landt  ef  tha  BOlIt, 
ToLi.p.  174):— "Hen  we  finnd  a  couidaraUe 
nnmber  of  pajm-lrees,  and  tderabla  water.  .  .  ,  Ai 
thia  Wady,  with  these  raqniutas,  ia  CKsctly  IntatiDe- 
diate  between  the  snppoeed  Manh,and  tba  aJCoatlai 
cf  Iba  Lraeliles  near  the  Red  Sea,  ...  ve  did  net 
heaitaU  to  come  to  the  concluaim  that  it  is  ths 
Elim  of  tha  Scriptorea.''  Tor,  at  tba  sooth  of  tlw 
peninania,  ia  qnile  ont  of  tha  qnestiaa.      [G.  W.l 

ELIMAEI.     [ELnrau.] 

ELIHBERRUM.     [Cukbirius.1 

ELIMEIA  C^XJfMia,  Strab.  TiL  p.  338;  Bteph. 
B.)  or  ELIMIOTIS  ("EX^uwri.,  Airian,  Atiab.  L 
7.  §  S),  a  district  to  the  SW.  of  Uacedania,  border- 
ing DpDD  Eordiea  and  Plana,  while  it  extended  to 
the  W.  as  tar  a>  tha  range  of  Pindoa.  It  was 
watered  by  the  Haliacmon,  and  may  ba  defined  aa 
compnhendinf:  the  modem  diitticts  at  GreBtmA, 
Vaija,  and  Tjenanbi.  It  was  occnpisd  in  early 
times  by  (he  Elimaa  or  Elimiots  ('EAi^uw-oi,  PtoL 
iiL  1 3. 1  3 1 ;  Strab.  U.  p.  434 ;  Staph.  B.),  bat  iftar- 
warda  fell  into  tha  bands  of  the  Hscedonisn  {niocta, 
(Thne.  ii.  99.)  ThoogL  a  moimtaiaoai  and  barm 
tract,  Elimda  mnst  have  been  an  important  acqnisi. 
ti(o  to  the  kings  of  Uacadonla,  fram  its  aitiutioa 
with  r^srd  to  Tbaeaaly  and  Epinii,  as  there  ware 
eereral  paseagee  lading  directly  into  tboae  pwincea 
fhnn  tbia  division  of  tha  kingdom.  In  the  war  which 
tba  LacediamonianB  waged  igainit  Oljndiiu,  Derdai 
was  ptince  of  this  country.  (Xen.  Bdl.  v.  I.  Q  38.) 
It  was  finally  inclnded  by  the  Rooiana  in  the  fomih 
diviMon  of  Uacodmia.  (Liv.  xlv.  30.)  There  wi» 
a  town  called  Elhnda  CEAlfitia,  Stepb.  B. ;  'Uivu^ 
Ptol.  iiL  13.  %  31),  where  Perseoa,  in  the  aaoood 
year  of  the  war,  B.C.  170,  renewed  bis  fircea.  (Lir. 
iliiL  31.)  Tha  lita  of  this  town  ia  pobahly  pnr 
CrweiKi,  on  tha  liver  Grmaitiki.  (Leake,  NorA- 
em  Greew,  vul.  iii.  pp.  30S,  384, 339.)       [E.B.  J.l 

ELUQA  C'HAjyTfl),  a  town  of  Hi^ia  BietiM, 
mentiDned  only  t^  PolybJna  (u.  18).  Ukert  place* 
it  in  the  ooghboaihood  of  Baecala  (toL  iL  pC  1.  p, 

STB).  [P-a] 
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ELIOGBOOA. 


ELICyCBOOA  (Lorca),  a  city  of  the  Bastetani, 
in  Hispania  Tarraconenais,  W.  of  Carthago  Nova,  and 
on  the  high  road  from  that  city  to  Castulo.  (/tin. 
Ant.  p.  401.)  It  is  probably  identical  with  Ilorci, 
which  Pliny  mentions  as  a  civiias  sHpendianOy  be- 
longing to  the  conventns  of  Carthago  Nova.  (Plin. 
ill.  l.B.  3;  Wesseling,  ad  Jtm.  I.  c;  Florez,  Esp.  S. 
vol.  vii.  p.  217;  MenteUe,  Esp.  Mod.  p.  153;  Ukert, 
vol.ii.pt  l,p.  406.)  [P-ii-] 

ELIS  (^"^HAtj,  Dor.'AAij,  whence  "Alia"  in 
Plant  Capt.  Prol.  9, 26  ;  ace.  "HktBa  of  the  country, 
''HAiv  of  the  town  generally,  in  Lat  ^  Elin "  and 
**  Elidem."  The  word  was  originally  written  with 
the  digamraa  FAAI2,  perhaps  connected  with  "  val- 
lis,"  wd  signifying  originally,  a  hollow.  The  country 
was  also  called  h  'HAcfo,  Thuc.  ii.  25,  Polyb.  v.  102  ; 
il  'HXtluw  x^P^  Polyb.  iv.  77  ;  Eliomn),  ager,  Plin. 
iv.  5.  8.  6.  Eth.  and  Adj.  '»k(7os,  'AKtios,  FA- 
AEUIN  on  coins,  Ellas,  Eleus,  Alios,  Plant  CapL 
ProL  24. ;  'HKidJhis,  Steph.  B.  *.  v. ;  'HAcieucds, 
*HAiaic($5). — Elis,  in  its  widest  signification,  was  the 
conntry  on  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus  between 
Achaia  and  Messenia,  extending  from  the  promontory 
Arazus  and  the  river  Larissus  on  the  north  to  the 
river  Neda  on  the  south,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Arcadian  mountains  and  on  the  west  by  the  Io- 
nian sea.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  336.)  It  included  three  dis- 
tinct districts,  Eus  Proper  or  Hollow  Eus,  the 
northern  portion,  extending  from  the  river  Araxns  to 
the  promontory  Ichthys ;  Pisatis,  the  middle  por- 
tion, from  the  promontory  Ichthys  to  the  river  Al- 
pheius  ;  and  Triphtlu.,  the  southern  portion,  from 
the  Alpheius  to  the  Neda.  Elis  Proper  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  plain  of  the  Peneius,  and  the 
mountainous  country  in  the  interior,  called  Acko. 
BEIA :  the  name  of  Hollow  Elis  (^  Kotkii  *HAts 
Thuc.  ii.  25)  appears  to  have  been  originally  given  to 
the  plain  of  the  Peneius  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  Acroreia  ;  but  since  Hol- 
low Elis  was  the  larger  and  more  fertile  part,  this 
name  came  to  be  given  to  the  whole  of  the  northern 
territory,  to  distinguish  it  fnxnthe  dependent  districts 
of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia. 

Those  of  the  ancient  geographers,  who  represented 
Peloponnesus  as  consisting  of  only  five  divisions, 
made  Elis  and  Arcadia  only  one  district.  (Pans.  v.  1. 
§  1.)  In  fact  Elis  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of 
offidioot  of  Arcadia,  since  it  embraces  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  mountains  of  Eiymanthus,  Pholoe  and  Lycae- 
us,  which  sink  down  gradually  towards  the  Ionian 
sea.  Elis  has  no  mountain  system  of  its  own,  but 
only  hills  and  pluns.  It  contains  more  fertile  land 
than  any  other  country  of  Peloponnesus ;  the  rich 
meadows  of  the  fdun  of  the  Peneius  were  celebrated 
firom  the  earliest  times ;  and  even  the  sandy  hills, 
which  separate  the  plains,  are  covered  with  v^etation, 
since  they  are  exposed  to  the  moist  westerly  winds. 
Thus  the  land  with  its  green  hills  and  fertile  plains 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  bare  and  precipitous 
rocks  on  the  eastern  coast.  Hence  Oxylus  is  said  to 
have  conducted  the  invading  Dorians  by  the  more 
difficult  way  Uirough  Arcadia,  lest  they  should  see 
the  fertile  territory  of  Elis,  which  he  had  designed 
for  himself.  (Pans.  v.  4.  §  1 ;  Polyb.  iv.  73.) 

The  coast  of  Ells  is  a  long  and  almost  unbroken 
sandy  level,  and  would  have  been  entirely  destitute  of 
natural  harbours,  if  a  few  neighbouring  rocks  had  not 
become  united  by  alluvial  deposits  with  the  mainland. 
In  this  way  three  promontories  have  been  formed^ — 
Araxus,  Chelonatas,  Ichthys, — which  interrupt  the 
tmifbrmity  of  the  coast,  and  a£foid  some  protection  for 
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vessels.     Of  these  the  oentnl  and  the  lai^gert  ia 


Chelonatas,  running  a  coDsid««ble  way  into  the 
and  forming  on  either  side  one  end  of  a  gulf.  The 
northern  gulf  bears  the  name  of  Cyllene,  and  ia 
bounded  at  its  northern  extremity  by  the  pnmontorj 
Araxus.  The  southern  gulf  is  called  the  Cheknatic^ 
and  is  bounded  at  its  southern  extremity  by  the  pro- 
montory Ichthys,  which  also  fonns  the  oommenee- 
ment  d[  the  great  Cyparissian  gulf. 

The4sandy  nature  of  the  ooast  interrapts  the  n*- 
tural  outlet  of  the  numerous  smaUer  rivers,  and  ab- 
sorbs them  before  they  reach  the  sea.  The  sea  also 
frequently  breaks  over  the  coast ;  and  thus  there  la 
formed  along  the  coast  a  series  of  lagoans,  which  are 
separated  from  the  sea  only  by  narrow  sand-baoks. 
Along  the  Cyllenian  bay  there  are  two  such  lagoooa; 
and  the  whole  Elean  coast  upon  the  Cyparissian  bay 
is  occupied  by  three  almost  continoons  Isgoona.  Thv 
collection  of  stagnant  water  renders  the  ooaat  vezy 
unhealthy  in  the  summer  months;  and  the  vast 
number  of  gnats  and  other  insects,  which  are  gene- 
rated in  these  marshes,  makes  it  almost  impoaaible  to 
live  near  the  sea.  The  modem  harbour  of  Kumqt^ 
has  derived  its  name  from  the  gnats,  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  (Koiwoinrf  Ai  ham  KowrovrMir 
sizKtiya^) ;  and  even  in  antiquity  the  Eleans  invoked 
S^eus  and  Hercules  to  protect  them  from  this  p]ag;Q)e. 
(Zevs  hirSfwios^  Pans.  v.  14.  §  1 ;  comp.  Aelian,  ZT. 
An.  V.  17.)  These  lagoons,  however,  supply  the  in- 
habitants with  a  vast  abundance  of  fish.  In  the 
summer  months,  when  the  fish  are  rwj  nnmerooa  on 
the  coast,  a  small  opening  is  made  through  the 
narrow  sand-banks;  and  ti^e  lagoons  thus  become 
soon  filled  with  fish,  which  are  easily  taken.  Thej 
are  dried  and  salted  on  the  spot,  and  are  exported  in 
large  quantities.  This  fisheiy  was  probably  carried 
on  in  ancient  times  also,  since  we  find  ApoUo  wor- 
shipped among  the  Eleans  under  the  epithet  of  Op- 
sophagos.    (Polemon.  p.  109.  ed.  Preller.) 

The  physical  peculiarities  of  Elis  are  not  £svoiir- 
able  to  its  becoming  an  independent  state.  In  &6t 
no  country  in  Greeoa  is  so  little  protected  against 
hostile  attacks.  The  broad  valley  of  the  Al^eioa 
runs,  like  a  highway,  through  the  centre  of  Etia: 
the  mountains,  which  form  its  eastern  boondaria, 
are  a  very  slight  defence,  since  they  are  only  the 
offshoots  of  still  higher  mountains ;  while  the  towns 
and  villages  on  the  flat  ooast  lie  entirely  exposed  to 
an  enemy*s  fleet  But  these  natural  obstacles  to  ita 
independence  were  more  than  compensated  by  the 
sacred  character  attaching  to  the  whole  land  in  oon- 
sequence  of  its  possessing  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius.  Ita  terri- 
tory was  regarded  as  inviolable  by  the  common  law 
of  Greece;  and  though  its  sanctity  was  not  always 
respected,  and  it  was  ravaged  more  than  once  by  an 
invading  fence,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  enjoyed 
for  several  centuries  exemption  from  the  den- 
tations of  war.  Thus,  instead  of  the  fortified  places 
seen  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  Elis  abounded  in  unwalled 
villages  and  country  houses  ;  and  the  valley  of  the 
Alpheius  in  particular  was  fiUl  of  various  sanctuaries 
and  consecrated  spots,  which  gave  the  whole  oonnlzy 
a  sacred  appearance.  The  prosperity  of  the  country 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  Polybius,  who  notices 
its  populousness  and  the  fondness  of  its  inhabitanta 
for  a  country  life.  (Strab.  viiL  pp.  343,  358; 
Polyb.  iv.  73,  74.)  The  prosperity  of  Elis  was  also 
much  indebted  to  the  expenditure  of  the  vast  number 
of  strangers,  who  visited  the  country  once  in  four 
years  at  the  festival  of  the  Olympian  Zens. 
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*  'HoUiOW  EuB  is  mora  extoiaNv  wod  nam  fertile 
than  the  two  sobject  districte  (oi  wtptauti^t  w^Kns) 
of  Pintli  and  Tripbylia.    It  oonaists  of  a  fertile 
plain,  drained   bj   the  riTer  Pbhrius  (TlfirMios) 
and  its  tribotary  the  Ladon  (Adfoi^).    The  Peneiiu 
rises  in  Mount  Erymanthos  between  two  lofty  sum- 
mits, and  flows  at  first  between  the  ravine  of  Berbmif 
and  afterwards  in  a  north-westerly  direction  till  it 
naches  a  more  open  Talley.    The  Ladon,  called 
Selleeis  by  Homer  [see  EpHTRAf  No.  1.],  rises  a 
little  mora  to  the  soath;  it  also  flows  at  first  throogh 
a  narrow  ravine,  and  fidls  into  the  Peneios,  just 
where  it  enters  the  broader  valley.    The  united 
stream  continues  its  coone  through  this  valley,  till 
at  the  town  of  Elis  it  emeiges  near  its  mouth  into 
the  extensive  plain  of  {rottum^  which  is  the  name 
BOW  generally  given  to  the  river  throughout  its 
whole  coarse.    The  liver  (rafAint  now  flows  into 
the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  promontory  of  Ghelonatas, 
but  there  is  reason  ibr  believing  that  the  main  branch 
at  lesst  of  the  Peneios  originally  flowed  into  the  sea 
Dorth  of  the  Chelonatas.    This  appeare  from  the 
order  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy  (iiL  16.  §§  5,  6), 
who  enumerates  the  promontoiy  Arszus,  Oyllene, 
the  mouths  of  the  Peneius,  and  the  promontory  Che- 
koitis,  as  well  as  from  the  statement  of  Strebo  (viii. 
p.  338)  that  the  Peneius  flows  into  the  sea  between 
Chelonatas  and  Gyllene.    Moreover,  the  legend  of 
Hercules  cleansing  the  stables  of  Angelas  by  divert* 
ing  the  course  of  the  Peneius  would  seem  to  show 
that  even  in  ancient  times  the  course  of  the  stresm 
kad  been  changed  either  by  artificial  or  by  natural 
means;  and  there  are  still  remains  of  some  ancient 
ehannela  near  the  southem  end  of  the  Cylleuian 
gnlf. 

The  plam  of  Gaitim  is  still  celebrated  for  its 
ftrtility,  and  produces  flax,  wheat,  and  cotton.  In 
antiqai^,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias  (v.  5.  §  2), 
Elis  wras  the  only  part  of  Qreece  in  which  byssus 
(a  species  of  fine  flnx)  grew.  This  byssus  is  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  (L  c.)  as  not  inferior  to  that 
ef  thfr  Hebrews  in  finoicss,  but  not  so  yellow;  and 
in  another  passage  (vi.  26.  §  6)  he  remarks  that 
hemp  and  flax  and  byssus  are  sown  by  all  the  Eleians, 
whose  lands  are  adapted  for  thess  crops.  The  vine 
was  also  cultivated  with  success,  as  is  evident  from 
the  especial  honour  paid  to  Dionysus  in  the  city 
ef  Elis,  and  from  the  festival  called  Thyia,  in 
which  three  empty  jara  spontaneously  filled  with 
wine.  (Flaus.  vi.  26.  §  1.)  Elis  still  contains  a 
huge  quantity  of  excellent  timber;  and*  the  road  to 
Achaia  along  the  coast  passes  through  noble  fbrssts 
of  oaks.  Tlie  rich  pastures  of  the  Peneius  were 
lsvourabl«  to  the  rearing  of  hones  and  cattle.  Even 
in  the  earliest  legends  Augeias,  king  of  the  Epeians  in 
Elis,  is  represented  as  keeping  innumerable  herds  of 
exen;  and  the  horses  of  Elis  were  celebrated  in  the 
Homerio  poems  (Od,  iv.  634,  xxi.  846).  It  was  said 
that  mules  could  not  be  engendered  in  Elis  in  con- 
sequence of  a  divine  curse  (Herod,  iv.  30;  Pans.  v. 
6.  §  2);  bat  this  tale  probably  arose  from  the  hd  of 
the  Eldan  mares  being  sent  into  Arcadia,  in  order  to 
be  covered  by  the  asses  of  the  latter  country,  which 
arera  reckoned  the  best  in  all  Greece.  [Akgadia, 
f .  190,  a.] 

•  PiSATU  (4  nifraTit)  is  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Alpheius.  This  river,  after  its  long  course  through 
Arcsdia,  enters  a  fertile  valley  in  the  Pisatis,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  green  hills,  and  finally  flows  into 
the  sea  through  the  sandy  plain  on  the  coast  between 
IMO  h|rge  h^lunes.    .North  of  the  Alpheius,  Mount 
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Pholoe  (foKivi),  which  is  an  offshoot  of  Eryman- 
thus,  extends  across  the  Pisatis  from  cast  to  west, 
and  separates  the  watera  of  the  Peneius  and  the 
Ladon  from  those  of  the  Alpheius.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  357.)  It  terminates  in  the  promontory,  running 
southwards  fiur  into  the  sea,  and  opposite  the  island 
of  Zacynthus.  This  promontory  was  called  in  ancient 
times  IcBTHTB  ('Ix^r*  Strab.  viiL  p.  343)  on  ac- 
count of  its  shape :  it  now  bean  the  name  of  Kaid- 
kolo.  It  appears  to  be  the  natuiml  boundary  of  the 
Pisatis;  and  accordingly  we  learn  from  Strabo  that 
some  persons  placed  the  commencement  of  the 
Pisatis  at  Pheia,  a  town  on  the  isthmus  of  Ichthys, 
though  he  himself  extends  the  district  as  fiv  as  the 
promontoiy  Chelonatas.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343.)  Mount 
Pholoe  rises  atruptly  on  its  northern  side  towsrds 
the  Peneius,  but  on  the  southern  side  it  opens  into 
numerous  valleys,  down  which  tonents  flow  into  the 
Alpheius. 

TuPHTLiA  (T|fNfvA(a)  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
divisi(H)s  of  Elis,  and  contains  only  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  level  Und,  as  the  Arcadian  monntams  here 
approach  almost  close  to  the  sea.  Along  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Triphylian  coast  there  is  a  series  of 
lagoons  already  mentioned.  At  a  later  time  the 
Alpheius  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Triphylia; 
but  at  an  earlier  period  the  territory  of  the  Pisatis 
must  have  extended  south  of  the  Alpheius,  though 
all  its  chief  towns  lay  to  the  north  of  that  river. 
The  mountain  along  the  southem  side  of  the  Al- 
pheius immediately  opposite  Olympia  was  called 
originally  OssA  (Strab.  viii.  p.  356),  but  appean  to 
have  been  afterwards  called  Phellom  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  344,  where  ^^XAmwb  should  probably  be  read 
instead  of  ^oA^y).  Further  south  are  two  rsnges 
of  mountains,  between  which  the  river  Anignu  flow^ 
into  the  sea  [Aniorus]  :  of  these  the  more  northerly, 
called  in  ancient  times  Lapithas  (Aairi0as,  Pans.  v. 
5.  §  8),  and  at  present  Anema,  is  2533  feet  high; 
while  the  more  southerly,  called  in  ancient  times, 
MuTHE  (M<r^,  Strab.  viu.  p.  344),  and  now  A'lvena 
rises  to  the  height  of  4009  feet  Minthe,  whkh  is 
the  loftiest  mountain  in  Elis,  was  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  worehip  of  Hsdes;  and  the  herb,  fromw  hich  it 
derived  its  name,  was  sacred  to  Persephone.  The 
river  Neda  divided  Triphylia  from  Messenia. 

n.  History. 

The  most  sncient  inhabitants  of  Elis  appear  to 
have  been  Pelasgians,  and  of  t|ie  same  stock  as  the 
Arcadians.  They  were  called  Caucones,  and  their 
name  is  said  to  have  been  originally  given  to  the 
whole  country;  but  at  a  later  time  they  were  found 
only  on  the  northern  frontier  near  Dyme  and  in  the 
monnUins  of  Triphylia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  345.)  The 
accessibility  of  the  country  both  by  sea  and  limd  led 
other  tribes  to  settle  in  it  even  at  a  very  early  period 
The  Phoenicians  probably  had  fiMstories  upon  the 
coast;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  them  the 
Eleians  were  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
bgMtut,  since  the  name  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
bttte.  We  also  find  traces  of  Phoenician  influence  in 
the  warship  cf  Aphrodite  Urania  in  the  dty  of  Elis. 
It  has  even  been  supposed  that  EUshak,  whose  pro- 
ductions reached  Tyre  (^Eztk,  xxvii.  7),  is  the  same 
word  as  the  Greek  Elis,  though  tiie  name  was  used 
to  indicate  a  large  extent  of  country;  but  it  is 
dangerous  to  drew  any  condusioii  from  a  similarity 
o£  names,  which  may  after  all  be  only  accidental 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  appear 
to  have  been  Epeians  ('Evtici),  who  were  dosely 
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Aooordmg  to  the  1  die  name  pointe  to  the  ooftntiy  biing  iidmbitBd  "hy 
to  derive  all  their    three  diflferent  tribes, — an  explaoatioa  given  by  ih€ 

andento  themselTes.  These  three  tribea,  aocordinip 
to  Stnbo,  were  the  Epeians,  the  Hinjae,  and  the 
Ekaaitt.  (StnOi.  tuL  p.  337.) 


eimneoted  with  the  Aetolians. 
oommon  prutioe  of  the  Greeks 
tribes  from  eponTmona  anceston,  the  two  brothers 
Epeins  and  Aetolos,  the  sons  of  Endjmion,  lived  in 
the  ooantiy  afterwards  called  Elis.  Aetolos  crossed 
over  to  Northern  Qreeoe,  and  became  the  ancestor  of 
the  Aetolians.  (Pans.  v.  1 ;  Scynin.  Ch.  475.)  The 
name  of  Eleians,  according  to  the  oadition,  was 
derived  from  Eleins,  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Eniyoyda, 
the  daughter  of  Endymion.  The  Epeiana  were  more 
widely  spread  than  the  Eleians.  We  find  Epeians 
not  only  in  Elis  Proper,  but  also  in  Triphylia  and  in 
the  islands  of  the  Echinades  at  the  month  of  the 
Acheloos;  while  the  Eleians  were  confined  to  EUs 
Proper.  In  Homer  the  name  of  Eleians  does  not 
occur;  and  though  the  country  is  called  Elis,  its  in- 
habitants are  always  the  Epeians.     * 

Eleius  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  his  son 
Angelas,  against  whom  Hercules  made  war,  because 
he  refused  to  give  the  hero  the  promised  roward  for 
cleansing  his  stablea.  [For  details  see  IHet,  of 
Biogr,  voL  iu  p.  396.]  The  kingdom  of  the  Epeians 
afterwards  became  divided  into  four  states.  The 
Epeians  sailed  to  the  Trojan  War  in  40  ships,  led  by 
fonr  chiefs,  of  whom  Polyzenus,  the  grandson  of 
Augeias,  was  one.  (Houl  IL  ii  615,  seq.)  The 
Epeians  and  the  PyUans  appear  in  Homer  as  the  two 
powerfod  nations  on  the  western  coast  of  Pelopon* 
nesus,  the  fonner  extending  from  the  CorinlJiian 
gulf  southwards,  and  the  b^  frnm  the  soathem 
point  of  the  pemnsnla  northwards ;  but  the  boundaries 
which  separated  the  two  cannot  be  determined. 
[PriiOa.]  They  were  frequently  engaged  in  wars 
with  one  another,  of  which  a  vivid  picture  is  given 
in  a  well-known  passage  of  Homer  (Jl  zi.  670,  seq.; 
Strab.  viii.  pp.  336,  351).  Polyzenua  waa  the  only 
one  of  the  four  chieft  who  retuned  from  Troy.  In 
the  time  of  his  grandson  the  Dorians  invaded  Pel»> 
pcnnesus;  and,  according  to  the  legend,  Ozylns  and 
his  Aetolian  followers  obtained  Elis  as  their  share  of 
the  conqnest    (JDusL  ofBiogr,  art  HeradidM), 

Great  changes  now  followed.  In  consequence  of 
the  affinity  of  the  Epeians  and  Aetolians,  they  easily 
coalesced  into  one  people,  who  henceforth  appear  nnder 
the  name  of  Eleians,  forming  a  powerful  Ungdom  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  in  the  phun  of  the 
Peneius.  Some  modem  writers  suppose  that  an  Ae- 
tolian colony  was  also  settled  at  Pisa,  which  again 
comes  into  notice  as  an  independent  state.  Pisa  is 
represented  in  the  earliest  times  as  the  residence  of 
Oenomaus  and  Pelops,  who  left  his  name  to  the  pe- 
ninsula ;  but  subsequently  Pisa  altogether  disappears, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  was 
probably  absorbed  in  the  great  Pylian  monarchy,and 
upon  tiie  overthrow  of  the  latter  was  again  enabled 
to  recover  its  independence;  but  whether  it  was  peo- 
pled by  Aetolian  ccmquerors  must  remain  undecided. 
From  this  time  Haa  appears  as  the  head  of  a  con- 
federacy of  eight  states.  About  the  same  time  a 
change  of  population  took  place  in  TriphyKa,  which 
had  hitherto  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Pylian  monarchy.  The  Minyae,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Laconia  by  the  conquering  Dorians,  took 
possession  of  Triphylia,  driving  out  £be  original  in- 
-  habitants  of  the  country,  the  Paroreatae  and  Can- 
cones.  (Herod,  iv.  148.)  Here  they  founded  a  state, 
consisting  of  six  cities,  and  were  sufficiently  strong 
\A  maintain  their  independence  agamst  the  Messe- 
nian  Dorians.  The  name  of  Triphylia  was  sonie- 
times  derived  from  an  eponymous  Triphylus,  an  Ar- 
cadian chief  (Polyl^.  iv.  77  ;  Pons.  x. ».  §  5) ;  but 


The  territoiy  of  Elis  was  thus  divided  between  the 
three  independent  states  of  Elis  Proper,  the  Pisatio, 
andTriphyUa.  How  long  this  stats  of  things  lasted 
we  do  not  know ;  but  even  in  the  eighth  oentoij 
B.  a  the  Eleians  had  extended  their  dominions  as  fiir 
as  the  Neda,  bringing  under  their  rule  the  citaes  of 
the  Pisatis  and  Triphylia  During  the  lustorical 
period  we  read  only  oif  Eleians  and  t^ir  subjects  the 
Perioed:  the  Gauoones,  Pisatans,  and  Triphyfiam 
entirely  disappear  as  independent  races. 

The  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Zeus  at  Olympift 
had  originally  belonged  to  the  Pisatans.  in  the  neigb- 
bonriiood  of  whotte  city  Olympia  was  situated.  Upon 
the  conquest  of  Pisa,  the  presidency  of  the  festival 
passed  over  to  their  conquerors ;  but  the  Pisatans 
never  foi^ot  their  ancient  privilege,  and  made  man j 
attempts  to  recover  it     In  the  eighth  Olympiad, 
B.  G.  747,  they  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Eleiana  of 
the  presidency  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  Pheidon^ 
tyrant  of  Argos,  in  conjunotion  with  whom  they  cde* 
brated  the  fertivaL    But  almost  hnmediately  after- 
wards the  power  of  Phcidon  was  destroyed  by  tlM 
Spartans,  who  not  only  restored  to  the  Eldans  th* 
presidency,  but  are  said  even  to  have  oonfinned  them 
in  the  possession  of  the  Pisatis    and  Triphylia. 
(Pans.  vi.  22.  §8  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  354,  seq. ;  Hen4^ 
vi.127.)  In  theSecondHessenianWar  the  Pisatans 
and  Triphylians  revolted  from  Elis  and  assisted  ths 
Messenians,  while  the  Eleians  aided  with  the  Spar- 
tans.   In  this  war  the  Pisatans  were  commanded  hy 
their  king  Pantaloon,  who  also  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Olympia  by  fisroe,  during  the  34th 
Olympiad  (B.a  644),  and  in  celebrating  the  games 
to  the  exdusion  of  the  Elriana.  (Pans.  vL  21.  §  1» 
vi.  22.  §  2  ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  362  ;  respecting  the  coo* 
flicting  statements  in  the  ancient  authorities  aa  to 
thia  period,  see  Grote,  HitL  of  Greece^  voLiL  p.  574.) 
The  conqnest  of  the  Messenians  by  the  Spartana  most 
also  have  been  attended  by  the  submimon  of  the  Pi- 
satans to  their  fiormer  masters.    In  the  48th  Oiym« 
piad  (b.o.  588)  the  Eleians,  suspecting  the  fidell^ 
of  Damophon,  the  son  of  Psntaleon,  imnided  the  Pi* 
satis,  bnt  were  persuaded  by  Damophon  to  return 
home  without  committing  any  further  acts  of  boa* 
titity.     But  in  the  52nd  Olympiad  (B.a  572)^ 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  succeeded  Us  brother  Damophon 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Pisa,  invaded  Elis,  assintfd  by 
the  E^spontii  in  the  Pisatia,  and  by  the  Madstii  and 
Scilluntii  in  Triphylia.    This  attempt  ended  m  the 
ruin  of  these  towns,  which  were  rased  to  the  groond 
by  the  Eleians.  (Pans,  vl  22.  §3,  seq.)  From  this 
time  Pisa  disappears  from  histoiy ;  and  so  complete 
was  its  destruction  that  the  foot  of  its  ever  having 
existed  was  disputed  in  later  times.    (Stnb.  viii. 
p.  356.)     After  the  destruction  of  these  cities  we 
rrad  of  no  further  attempt  at  revolt  till  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  Ekians  now  enjoyed  a 
long  period  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  Eleians  remained  faithful  allies  of  Sparta  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War  down  to  the  peace  of  Midas, 
B.  €7.  421 ;  but  in  this  year  a  serious  quarrel  arose 
between  them.  It  was  a  settled  policy  of  the  Spar- 
tans to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  power  in  Pdopoo- 
nesus,  whidi  might  profve  formidable  to  thcnnselTeo; 
and  accordingly  they  were  always  ready  to  aqvport 
I  the  iadepende;ice  of  the  nnalkr  states  in  the  peniH 
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rah  a^inst  the  greatar.  Aooordiiiglj,  when  Le- 
prram  in  Triphylia  revolted  htm  the  Eleians  and 
cmved  the  assietance  o£  the  Spartans,  the  latter  not 
only  reoqgniaed  its  independenoei  bat  sent  an  armed 
fiiNe  to  protect  it.  The  Eleians  in  coneequence  re- 
nomoed  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and  formed  a  new 
)eagne  with  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Mantineia.  (Thnc. 
V.  31.)  The  fioUowing  year  (b.c.420}  was  the 
period  for  the  oakbration  of  the  Olympic  ieetival; 
and  the  Eleians,  und«r  the  pretext  that  the  Spartans 
had  sent  some  additioDal  troops  to  Leprenm  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  Sacred  Trace,  fined  the  Spartans 
2000  minae,  and,  npon  their  rsfoaoR  to  pay  the  fine, 
excluded  them  from  the  fiastiTaL  (Thnc  v.  49, 60,) 
The  Eleians  foaghtwith  the  other  aUiee  against  the 
Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (b.  o.  41S);  and 
thoogh  the  victory  of  the  Spartans  broke  up  this 
leagne,  the  iU-fiseling  between  Elis  and  Sparta  still 
coDtinned.  AccGidingly,  when  the  fall  of  Athens 
gave  the  Spartans  the  undisputed  supremacy  of 
Greece,  they  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
Eleians.  They  required  them  to  renounce  their 
authority  over  their  dependent  towns,  and  to  pay  up 
the  arrears  doe  from  them  as  Spartan  alHes  for 
canying  on  the  war  against  Athens.  Upon  their 
refusal  to  comply  with  theee  demands,  king  Agis  in- 
vaded their  territory  (b.  c.  402).  The  war  huted 
nearly  three  years;  and  the  Eleaans  were  at  length 
compelled  to*  purchase  peace  by  relinquishing  their 
authority  not  only  over  the  Triphylian  towns,  but  also 
over  Lasion,  which  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians,  and 
over  the  other  towns  of  the  hilly  district  of  Acroreia 
(b.  a  400).  They  also  had  to  suirender  their  har- 
bour of  Cyllene  with  their  ships  of  war.  {Xen,SelL 
iii.  2.  §§  21^80;  Died.  xiv.  34;  Pans.  iiL  8.  §  3, 
acq.)  By  this  treaty  the  Eleians  were  in  reality 
•tripped  of  all  their  political  power;  and  the  Pisatsns 
avidled  themselves  <^  thrir  weakness  to  beg  the  La- 
oedaemonians  to  grant  to  them  the  management  of  the 
Olympic  festival ;  but  as  they  were  now  ody  villagers, 
and  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  conduct 
the  festival  with  becoming  splendour,  the  Spartans 
refosed  their  request,  and  left  the  presidency  in  the 
hands  of  tiM  Eleians.    (Xen.  BelL  iiL  2.  §30.) 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  hy 
which  tfae^  Spartan  power  had  been  destroyed,  the 
Eleians  attempted  to  regain  their  supremacy  over 
the  Triphylian  towns;  but  the  latter,  pleading  their 
Arcadian  origin,  sought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Arcadian  ooofedieracy,  which  had  been  recently  or- 
gamsed  by  Epaminondas.  The  Arcadians  complied 
with  their  request  (B.a  868),  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasurs  of  the  Eleiaon,  who  became  in  consequence 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Arcadians.  (Xen.  HelL  vL  5. 
§  2,  vii.  l.§  26.)  bi  order  to  recover  their  lost  do- 
minions the  Eldana  entered  into  allisnce  with  the 
Spartans,  who  were  equally  anxious  to  gain  posses- 
aion  of  Messenia.  In  b.  a  366  hostilitiee  commenced 
betiveen  the  EleSans  and  Arcadians.  The  Eleians 
seised  by  feroe  Lasion  and  the  other  towns  in  the 
Acroreia,  which  also  fermed  part  of  the  Arcadian 
oonfederaqy,  aad  of  which  they  themselves  had  been 
deprived  by  the  Spartans  in  b.  a  400,  as  already  re- 
lated«  But  the  Areadians  not  only  recovered  these 
towns  almost  immediately  afterwards,  but  established 
B  gafrison  on  the  hill  of  Cronion  at  Olympia,  and 
advancing  against  the  town  of  Elis,  which  was  unfor- 
tified, neariy  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
The  democratical  party  in  the  city  rose  against  the 
ruling  oligarchy,  and  eeiaed  the  acropolis:  but  they 
were  overoone,  and  fled  firom  the  city.     Thereupon, 
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asristed  by  the  Arcadians,  th^  srised  PyHis,  a  plaoa 
on  the  Peneius,  at  the  distance  of  about  9  miles  from 
Elis,  and  there  established  themselves  with  a  view  of 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  ruling  party  in 
the  city.  (Xen.  S0IL  vii.  4. 13—18;  Diod.  xv.  77.) 
In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  365)  the  Arcadians 
again  invaded  EUs,  and  being  attacked  by  the 
Eleians  between  their  city  and  Cyllene,  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  them.  The  Eleians,  in  dibtress,  applied  to 
the  Spartans,  who  created  a  diversion  in  their  favour 
by  invading  the  south-westeni  part  of  Arcadia.  The 
Arcadians  in  Elis  now  returiMd  home  in  order  to 
defend  their  own  oountiy;  whereupon  the  Eleians  re- 
covered Pylns,  and  put  to  death  all  of  the  demo- 
cratical psily  whom  they  found  there.  (Xen.  BelL  ri. 
4.  §§  19—26.)  In  the  next  year  (b.  o.  364)  the 
104th  celebration  of  the  Olympic  festival  occurred. 
The  Arcadians,  who  had  now  expelled  the  Spartans 
from  thrir  country,  and  who  had  meantime  retained 
their  garrison  at  Olympia,  resolved  to  restore  the 
preBidnicy  of  the  festival  to  the  Pisatans,  and  to 
celebrate  it  in  conjunction  with  the  latter.  The 
Eleians,  however,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  this  ex- 
clusion, and,  while  the  games  were  going  on,  marched 
with  an  anned  force  into  the  consecrated  ground. 
Here  a  battle  was  fought;  and  though  the  Eleians 
showed  great  bravery,  they  were  finally  driven  back 
by  the  Arcadians.  The  Eleians  subsequently  took 
revenge  by  striking  out  of  the  register  Uiis  Olympiad, 
as  well  as  the  8th  and  34th,  as  not  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  Olympiads.  (Xen.  Bell,  vii  4.  §§  28— 
32 ;  Diod.  xv.  78.)  The  Arcadians  now  seized  the 
treasures  in  the  templei  at  Olympia;  but  this  act  of 
sacrilege  was  received  with  so  much  reprobation  by 
several  of  the  Arcadian  towns,  and  especially  by 
Mantineia,  that  the  Arcadian  assembly  not  only  de- 
nounced the  crime,  but  evm  concluded  a  peace  with 
the  Eleians,  and  restored  to  them  01ym]na  and  the 
presidency  of  the  festival  (b.  o.  362).  (Xen.  BelL 
vu.  4.  §§  33,  34.) 

Pansanias  relates  that  when  Philip,  the  fether  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  obtained  the  supremacy  in 
Greece,  the  Eleians,  who  had  sufiered  much  from 
civil  dissensions,  joined  the  Macedonian  alliance,  but 
at  the  same  time  would  not  fight  against  the  Athe- 
nians and  Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Cbaeroneia. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  re- 
nounced the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  fought  along 
with  the  other  Greeks  against  Antipater,  in  the  La- 
mian  War.  (Paus.  v.  4.  §  9.)  In  b.  c.  312  Tele- 
sphorns,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antigonus,  seized 
Elis  and  fortified  the  citadel,  with  the  view  of  esta- 
blishing an  independent  principality  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; bnt  the  town  was  shortly  afterwards  recovered 
by  Ptolemaeus,  the  principal  general  of  Antigcoua 
in  Greece,  who  razed  the  new  fortificatioiis.  (Died, 
xix.  87.) 

The  Eleians  subsequently  formed  a  close  allianco 
with  their  kinsmen  the  Aetolians,  and  became  mem- 
bers of  the  AetoUc  League,  of  which  they  were  the 
firmest  supporters  in  the  Pdoponnesns.  They  always 
steadily  refused  to  renounce  this  alliance  and  join 
the  Achaeans,  and  their  country  was  in  consequence 
frequently  ravaged  by  the  latter.  (Polyb.  iv.  5, 9,59« 
seq.)  The  TriphyUans,  who  exhibit  throughout  their 
entire  histocy  a  rooted  repugnance  to  the  Eleian  su- 
premacy, joined  the  Achaeans  as  a  matter  of  course, 
(Comp.  Liv.  xxxiiL  34.)  The  Eleians  are  not  men* 
tioned  in  the  final  war  between  the  Bomans  and  the 
Achaean  League;  but  after  the  capture  of  Corinth, 
their  coontiy,  together  with  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus. 
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became  subject  to  Some.  The  Olympic  games,  how- 
ever,  still  8«cared  to  the  Eleians  a  measm^  of  proe- 
peritj;  and,  in  consequence  o£  them,  the  emperor 
Jnlum  exempted  the  whole  ooimtiy  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  (Julian,  Ep.  35.)  In  a.  d.  394  the 
festival  was  abolished  by  Theodoeins,  and  two  yean 
afterwards  the  country  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
sword  by  Alarie. 

In  the  middle  ages  Elis  again  became  a  countiy  of 
some  importance.  The  French  knights  at  Parrot  in- 
vaded the  valley  of  the  Penelos,  wluare  they  established 
themselves  with  hardly  any  lesistanoa  Like  Oxylus 
and  his  Aetdian  followers,  William  of  Champlitte 
took  ap  his  residence  at  AndrtAida^  in  a  fertile 
'  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Feneius.  Gottfried 
of  Wlehardonin  built  (r&ireMBa,  which  became  the 
most  important  sea-port  upon  the  western  coast  of 
Greece;  under  his  successors  Cautro  Tome$e  was 
built  as  the  citadd  of  Gtarenta,  Gastftni  and 
'Santam^ri  were  also  founded  about  the  same  period. 
Elis  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ye. 
netians,  under  whom  it  continued  to  flourish,  and 
who  gave  to  the  western  province  of  the  Marea  the 
name  of  Bekwkre,  from  the  citadel  of  Elis.  It  was 
owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius  that 
the  Venetians  called  the  province  of  Beifedere  the 
milk-cow  of  the  Morea.  But  the  country  has  now 
lost  all  its  former  prosperity.  J^fr^oi  is  the  only 
place  of  any  importance;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
malaria,  tbe  coast  is  becoming  almost  uninhabited. 
(Cnrtius,  Fekpoimetosj  voL  iL  p.  16,  seq.) 

in.  Thb  Citt  of  EiJB. 

The  podtion  of  the  city  of  Elis  was  the  best  that 
could  have  been  chosen  for  the  ua]Mtal  of  the  country. 
Just  before  the  Peneius  emerges  from  the  hilb  into 
the  pUun,  the  valley  of  the  river  is  contracted  on  the 
south  by  a  projecting  hill  of  a  peaked  form,  and 
nearly  500  f^  in  hdght  This  hill  was  the  acro- 
.  polls  of  Elis,  and  commanded  as  well  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Peneius  as  the  open  plain  beyond.  It 
is  now  called  Kaiotkoplf  which  the  Venetians  trans- 
lated into  Belvedere,  The  ancient  city  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  extended  across  the  river,  as 
Strabo  says  that  the  Peneius  flowed  through  the  dty 
(viii.  p.  337);  but  since  no  remains  are  now  found 
on  the  right  or  northern  bank,  it  is  prbbable  that  all 
the  public  buildings  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  more  especially  as  Pausanias  does  not  make 
any  alluaon  to  the  river  in  his  description  of  the 
city.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  dty  there  are  two 
or  three  small  villages,  which  bear  the  common  name 
€£PahipolL 

Elis  is  mentioned  as  a  town  of  the  Epeii  by  Homer 
'(TL  iL  615);  but  in  the  earliest  times  the  two  chief 
towns  in  the  country  appear  to  have  been  Ephyra, 
the  residence  of  Augeias,  in  the  interior,  and  Bu- 
prasium  on  the  coast  Some  writere  suppose  that 
Ephyra  was  the  more  ancient  name  of  EUs,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  diflbrent  place,  situated  upon 
the  Ladon.  [Buprasiuii  ;  Ephtra.]  Elis  first 
became  a  pUce  of  importance  upon  the  invasion  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.  Oxylus  and  his  Ae- 
tolian  followere  appear  to  have  settled  on  the  height 
of  Kahtkopi  as  the  spot  best  adapted  for  ruling  the 
conntiy.  From  this  time  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
kings,  and  of  the  aristocratical  fiunilies  who  governed 
the  country  after  the  abolition  of  royalty.  Elis  was 
the  only  fbrtifled  town  in  the  country;  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  nnwalled  villages,  paying 
obedience  to  the  ruling  chus  at  Elit. 
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Soon  after  the  Perrian  wars  tbe  «xdnaivs  pshi^ 
leges  of  the  aristocratical  ftmiliea  in  EUs  vera 
abolished,  and  a  democratical  goveroment  wtahlt^hedi 
Along  with  this  revolution  a  great  change  took  phei 
in  the  dty  of  Elis.  The  dty  appears  to  have  bea 
originally  confined  to  the  acropdis;  but  the  inha- 
bitants oif  many  separate  townships,  eight  aocanding 
to  Strabo,  now  removed  to  the  capital,  and  built 
round  the  acropolis  a  new  dty,  which  they  left  qd- 
defended  by  walls,  relying  upon  the  sanctity  of  thdr 
ooontry.  (Diod.  xi.  54;  Strmb.  viu.  p.  336;  Xeo. 
HelL  iii.  2.  §  27.)  At  tiie  same  time  the  Eldau 
were  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  local  tribes; 
or  if  the  latter  existed  before,  they  now  acquind  fir 
the  first  time  political  righU.  The  Hdkmodicae, « 
presidents  of  the  Olympic  games,  who  had  Ibnnsriy 
been  taken  from  the  aristocratical  familiea,  wen  noir 
appdnted,  by  lot,  one  from  each  of  the  local  tribes; 
and  the  fluctuating  number  of  the  HeUanodicae  shom 
the  increase  and  decrease  from  time  to  time  of  the 
Eleian  territory.  It  is  probable  that  each  of  the 
tiiree  districts  into  which  Elis  was  divided,— ^Hollow 
Elis,  Pijtatis,  and  Triphylia, — contained  four  tribes 
This  is  in  aoconlance  with  the  fourfold  andent  diri* 
don  of  Hollow  Elis,  and  with  the  twice  (bur  town* 
ships  in  the  Pisatis.  Pausanias  in  his  acooont  of 
the  number  of  the  Helhuiodicae  says  that  there  nen 
12  Helhmodicae  in  OL  103,  which  wu  immedialdy 
after  the  battie  of  Leuctn,  when  the  Eleians  leco- 
vered  for  a  short  time  their  andent  dominions,  but 
that  bdng  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  Triphylia 
by  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  their  tribes  was 
reduced  to  eicrht.  (Pans.  v.  9.  §§  5,  6;  for  details 
see  K.  0.  MQller,  Vie  Phglem  wmEiieundFim, 
in  Riemieehee  Muteum^  fbr  1834,  p.  167,  seq.)- 

When  Pausanias  vidted  Elis,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  populous  and  splendid  dtiea  of  Greece.  At 
present  nothing  of  it  remains  except  some  masses  of 
tile  and  mortar,  several  wrought  bfecka  of  stone  and 
fragments  of  sculpture,  and  a  square  building  about 
20  feet  on  the  outside,  which  within  ia  in  &  fbnn 
of  an  octagon  with  niches.  With  such  scanty  nmams 
it  would  be  imposdble  to  attempt  any  nconstructkm 
of  the  dty,  and  to  assign  to  particnkr  dtes  the 
buildings  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vi.  23 — ^26). 

Strabo  says  (viiL  pw  337)  that  tiie  gymnashm 
stood  on  the  nde  of  the  river  Pendua;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  gymnannm  and  agon  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  betweoi  the  river  and  the 
dtadel.  The  gymnadum  was  a  vast  indosure 
surrounded  by  a  waU.  It  waa  by  fiff  tbe  bugest 
gymnasium  in  Greece,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fibct  that  all  the  athletae  in  the  Olympic  games  were 
obliged  to  undergo  a  month's  previona  tnunmg  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Elis.  The  indosure  bore  the 
general  name  of  Xystua,  and  within  it  there  were 
special  places  destined  for  the  runners,  and  aeparsted 
from  one  another  by  plane-trees.  The  gymnadum 
contained  three  subdirisions,  called  respectively 
Plethrium,  Tetragonnm,  and  llalco:  the  first  so 
called  from  its  dimendoos,  the  second  from  iti  shape, 
and  the  third firom  the  softness  of  the  sdL  Inthe 
Maloo  was  the  senate-house  of  the  Eleians,  called 
Lalichium  from  the  name  of  its  foonden:  it  was 
also  used  for  literary  exhibitiooB. 

The  gymnadum  had  two  prindpal  eDtnnees,  one 
leading  by  the  street  called  Slope  or  Silence  to  the 
baths,  and  the  other  above  the  oenotaph  of  Achilles 
to  the  agora  and  the  HeUanodicaeum.  The  agon 
was  also  called  the  hippodrome,  becanse  it  was  used 
for  the  exercisft  of  hones.  ItwasbuUtintheancieiil 
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ft;!*,  ukl,  imtnd  tt  bcai^  lumonded  bj  an  nnin- 
teiiu|itod  tarias  of  atou  or  i»kiDnid«,  its  sbuu 
irars  Mp4ir>Md  fraii  toe  aDothar  bj  aCneCa.  Tha 
■oathern  itia,  vbiefa  conaistcil  of  ft  triple  row  of 
Doric  colanma,  oh  Ibe  nanil  reaort  of  tha  Halluo- 
dioM  during  tha  daj.  Tomrdi  aae  end  of  this  atoa 
to  tha  left  wu  tba  Helknodiuemi.  >  building  dinded 
fVom  the  agcav  bj  >  itnet,  wblcb  wu  the  oSail 
raidaoce  cf  tha  HellioodiiaB,  w1k>  reraiTod  ban  in- 
itmction  in  thair  dnCiea  for  ten  montbi  preceding 
the  faniraL  There  vu  MiotheT  Bt«  in  the  agorm 
called  the  Cmjneui  sloa,  becauia  it  had  been  built 
oat  of  the  tenth  of  aome  Bpoila  taken  from  tba  Cor  - 
cjneaaL  It  cauiated  of  two  rowa  of  Doric  colamna, 
frith  a  partilioa  wall  mnning  between  tbem:  cue 
ride  wae  open  to  tha  agnm,  and  the  other  Co  a  tonpla 
of  Aphrodite  Urania,  in  which  *a>  a  itatoe  of  the 
goddess  in  gold  sod  ivoi7  bj  Phridiaa.  In  the  open 
part  of  the  agora  l^oaaniai  mantiona  tha  Innple  of 
Apollo  Acaceaina,  which  was  tha  prindpal  t«nple  ia 
'  Elis,  statnes  of  Halios  and  Selena  (San  and  Uooo), 
a  teniae  of  the  Gneee,  a  temple  of  Siknoa,  sod  the 
tomb  of  Oijlna.  On  the  waj  to  tha  theatn  wu  the 
temple  aC  Hadi*,  which  wm  opened  only  nice  in  tha 
jaar. 

The  theatre  moat  bare  be«n  on  the  slope  of  tha 
■oropoliai  it  IB  deeciibed  b;  Paosanloa  u  lying 
betwem  the  agios  and  the  Menius,  which,  if  the 
lianw  ia  mA  cormpt,  mnat  be  tha  brook  flowing 
down  from  tba  hngbte  behind  PaUopoli  Kear  tba 
theatrawas  a  templeofDioDjtns,  containing  a  slstna 
of  this  god  bj  Fraxitsles. 

On  the  acropolia  waa  a  temple  of  Athena,  con- 
taiaing  a  itataa  of  the  goddeaa  in  gold  and  ivra?  by 
Fheidiaa.  On  tha  aommit  of  tha  acropolis  are  the 
mnalna  of  a  cartia,  in  tha  walls  of  which  Cnrtjoa 
DMired  soon  frigioenti  at  Doric  colnmna  which 
pcobalily  helm^  to  tha  temple  of  Athena. 

In  the  immediate  nngbbsorhood  of  Elis  was  Petn, 
when  the  tomb  of  tha  pbiltaophar  Fynhoo  wis 
•bowo.    (PMis.Ti.  S4.  §S.) 

IV.  TowHH  HI  Elis. 

I.  Id  Hollow  Elis.  Upon  the  coast,  praucding 
■outhwarda  from  tha  promootory  of  Araxns,  Htr. 
■IKE,  CTUsmt.  From  the  town  of  Elis,  a  road 
M  imthward  to  DTme  in  Achais  passing  by  Mm- 
TinrnnM  (or  Uyrsinne}  and  Btn-naaitTK.  East  of 
KUs  and  commanding  tlie  entrance  to  the  Acioreia 
or  highlands  cf  Elis  wu  Ptlo«,  st  the  jnocliiKi  of 
the  Panains  and  Ladoo.  Sonlh  of  Fylos  on  the 
I-adon  wit  Che  Homeric  Epkyba,  aftarwirds  aiM 
.  OcDoS.  North  of  Pylot  in  the  moontainona  ooanfay 
on  the  baiden  of  Aehua  wu  Thai.aiiae.  Eut  of 
Pjka  and  E{diyra,  in  tha  Acrana,  wen  Lauoh, 
.  ^iis,  TaiuiWTUs  (or  ThncaCns),  Aum,  EcrA- 
aiCM,  Opus. 

a.  In  Pbitis.  Upoo  tha  Sacred  Way  leading 
from  Elis  to  Olympia,  Lbtbiki  and  Dispoktidh. 
Upm  the  coast,  the  town  md  hitbonr  of  Pniia. 
On  the  road  icross  tha  motmtaiua  from  Elis  to 
.  Olym^  Alcsukux,  SALMOtrs,  and  HbbAclxuj 
aiKl  in  tha  lame  neighbcorliood,  Haboasa  (or 
Hargilu)  and  Amprithiu.  Olthpia  lay  on  tba 
right  bank  of  the  Alpheiiu,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
tba  country ;  it  was  properly  not  a  town,  but  ody  a 
collectioa  of  aamd  boildings.  A  Utile  to  the  cast 
df  Utympia  was  Pua.  snd  further  eut  HABFmnA- 

3.  In  Triphylii.  Upon  tha  road  along  the  masC, 
Epitaudm  (the  Homerio  Thryon),  Saiocuii, 
PiBOL     A  road  led  from  Olympts  to  LspieBm,  on 
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which  wer«  Pnoa  md  MAcmtm.  Lcntnni  in 
the  Bonthem  put  of  Triphylia  wu  tha  chief  town 

of  the  district  Between  these  two  roads  wu 
Sciu-in,  where  Xenopbon  mided.  On  the  Alpheiiu 
to  tbeeast  of  Otjm[uwasFHRiXA,and  aoathwards 
in  the  interior  were  Aett  (afterwards  called  Kpeium), 
Htpana,  TrpASKAE.  The  poaition  of  BoLU  and 
fiTTU.AOiUM  LB  oncartain. 

(Baspecting  the  topography  of  Elis,  see  Leake, 
Morea,  ToL  L  p.  1,  acq ,  to!  ii  ^  165,  aeq  ,  Pdit- 
ponnenaca, passim  Bobtsye,AeatercAef,&c  p.117, 
■tq.;  and  especially  Cnrtina  Pelopoimaoi,  toL  ii. 
p.  1,  acq,  from  whom  aconsularab^  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding account  is  taken  ) 


ELISARI  (yi^ipai),  a  people  </  Arabia  Felii, 
menlioned  by  Ptolemy,  at  the  struts  of  the  Bed  Sea 
(Ai^el-ifaiMiai),  between  the  Casnuili  on  tha 
nortli,  and  the  Homeriiu  ou  the  eut  (vi.  7.  §  7)> 
They  are  doubtlasa  identical  with  the  Et-Aigr  tribe, 
a  district  of  Ytmat,  described  by  Bnrohardt  »s  "  the 
moat  .numerous  and  warlike  tribe  of  those  mountains, 
and  exercising  cauideiahla  Influenoa  over  all  their 
ndghboun  (A'olai  on  (As  Btdouinti,.  4"-  P-  2^5); 
and  Ijiebuhr  baa  marked  on  his  map  of  Yemat 
"  a  town  or  villsge  still  named  Elaeera,  on  tha  hillii 
above  gabbiaWNW."  (Fotster,  Arofr^  vol.  i.  p.  TO, 
TOLiipp,l47,  148.)  [G.W.] 

ELISON  ('EUaor),  a  tribntsiy  of  the  Lupa 
(Lif^),  commcoly  identified  with  the  Alme.  At 
its  condnence  with  tha  Lppa,  the  Bomsns  bailc 
the  fort  Aliso,    (Dion  Cisa  liv.  33.),        [L.  S-l 

ELLA&VR  ('EAAoadf),  mentioned  only  in  Ge- 
neau  (liv.  1)  u  the  country  of  Aiioch,  one  of  the 
kings  BBflnrintml  with  Chedorlaomer  ux  his  inTsairm 
of  Canaan.  Some  bare  identified  it  with  the  Elitari 
of  Aialaa,  othara*with  Assyria,  undor  the  nania  El- 
Aiur ;  but  all  is  para  cot^jectura.  [Q.  W.J 

ELLEBKl.     [^Vbubori.] 

ELLEFOKUS.     [HBLj.KPORUfl.1 

ELLOME'NUS  CEAAo^mi),  a  town  in  Lencas, 
mandoaed  by  Thncydidea,  is  euppoaed  by  Leaka  to 
ba  repreeented  by  tha  port  of  KImmi.  (Tbuc  iii. 
94{  Leake,  JVorlAent  Greecs,  toL  iu.  p.  S3.) 

ELO'NE  ('HAarq),  a  town  of  PBrrhaebU  in 
Theasaly,  manboned  by  Homer  along  with  Orthe 
and  Olooaoui,  afterwards  called  LEU(oHa(A>viAni), 
accvding  to  Strabo.  Tha  same  writer  uya  that  it 
wu  in  rains  in  his  time,  and  that  it  lay  at  the  fbiiC 
of  MC  Olympus,  not  fir  fimn  the  river  Eurotu, 
which  the  poet  calls  TitareMU.  Leaks  placea  it  at 
Selot,  where  there  an  said  if  be  soma  ancient 
3o3 
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renuOns.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  739,  is.  p.  440;  Steph.  B. 
t.v.  'HXo^;  Leake,  Norihem  Cfrteee,  toL  iii* 
pw345). 

ELLOTIA.    [EuBOKA.] 

ELORUS.    [Hblorus.1 

ELU'RO.      [LACETANig 

E'LUSA.     [Elubatm.] 

ELUSA'TES,  a  people  of  Aquitania  who  wore 
Rnbdned  b.  c.  56  by  P.  Craasiu.  a  legatus  of  Caesar 
{B.  G.  iii.  27).  Hiny  (iv.  19)  enumerates  them 
between  the  Ansd  and  the  Sotiates.  [Ausd.]  Their 
chief  town,  Elosa,  is  mentioned  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a  road  from  Bardigala  (BardeoMx)  to 
Narbo  {Narborme).  It  is  called  Givitas  Elosa, 
and  is  placed  12  M.  P.  after  Matatio  Scittio,  which 
is  Sotinm  (Sos).  l^rom  Civitas  Elnsa  to  Givitas 
AiMcios  iAMch)  is  80  M.  P.  Glandianns  (m  Bujim, 
L  137)  mentions  Elusa — 

'*  Invadit  mnros  Elosae,  noUsiima  dodom 
Tecto  petens." 

The  modem  town  of  Eaiui9f  in  the  department  of 
(hriy  is  near  the  old  site,  which  is  called  CvriUU,  a 
cormpiion  of  Civitas.  Ammianns  (xv.  11),  if  his 
text  is  right,  places  Elosa  in  Narbonensis,  whhsh  is 
not  correct  The  Kotitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces 
makes  the  Givitas  Elosatiom  the  metropolis  of  No- 
vempopohma.  [G.  L.] 

ELU'SIO,  a  city  of  Narbonensis,  which  the  Jero- 
salem  Itin.  places  on  the  road  from  Tolosa  {Tvulotue) 
to  Narbanne.  It  is  20  M.  P.  from  Touloute  to 
Elosio^  and  33  M.  P.  from  Elosio  to  Carcaso  {Car- 
cassonne). The  position  of  St.  Pierre  dElzonne 
(Egiise  deMontfernnd) seems  to  be  the  sita  [G.L.] 
ELYGO'CI  ('EXvicoMOiX  a  people  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (iL  10),  who 
makes  Alba  Aogusta  their  capital  D'^ville, 
Walckenaer,  and  others,  suppose  that  Ptolemy's 
Elyood  is  a  corroption  of  Helvii ;  and  it  may  be 
some  argument  in  favour  of  this  supposition  that 
both  people  had  a  capital  Alba.  [Alba  Helviorum.] 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy  places  the  Elycoct 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhone,  uid  the  Helvii  are 
on  the  west  side.  [G.  L.] 

E'LYMA.     [Elymi.] 
ELYMA.    [EuMBiA.] 

EL  YMAIS  Ih  *EKvfjuMts,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  744 ;  Joseph. 
AnL  zii.  13;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  in  0.  T.  Elam;  *£Xu- 
^loua,  Strab.  xL  p.  524:  Eih,  'EAv/muoi,  Strab.  zL 
pp.  522,524:  zvi.  p.  739;  Plol.  vi.  3.  §  3;  ^^Xofu- 
Tcu,  Act  Apost  ii.  9;''£\v/toc,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7),  a 
province  usually  considered  part  of  die  larger  district 
of  Sosiana;  but  it  is  difficult  to  define  its  limits,  as 
the  classical  writers  speak  of  it,  for  the  most  part, 
with  great  indistinctness.    Thus  from  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
524)  it  Blight  be  inferred,  that  Be  considered  it  to 
extend  considerably  to  the  N.  and  quite  up  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Media  Magna;  while,  in  another 
place,  he  would  seem  to  consider  it  simply  as  one  of 
sevend  provinces  which  he  enumerates  to  the  east- 
ward of  Babylonia  (xvi.  p.  736).    The  most  distinct 
statement  which  that  geographer  makes,  is  where 
he  etates  that  Elymais  joins  Susis  (the  province  of 
Susiatta),  while  the  country  round  Mt.  Zagros  and 
Media  join  Elymais  (xvi.  p.  744).  According  to  this 
view,  Elymais  would  comprehend  the  rugged  monn- 
taun  tract  formed  by  the  southern  spurs  of  Mt. 
Zagros,  S.  of  Media  and  N.  of  Susiana.    According 
to  St^hanus,  it  was  a  part  of  Assyria  in  the 
direction  and  near  the  Persian  province  of  Susb ; 
and  the  sacred  writers  appear  to  indicate  that  it 
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was  sometimes  subject  to  Assyria  an^  sometimes  t6 
Babylonia    (Jsaiahf  xxii.   6;    Ezek.    xxxii.  24). 
Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  extends  Elynais  to  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  (vi.  27,  s.  81), — in  which 
view  he  is  supported  by  the  Epitomizer  of  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  148X  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  3.  §  3), — making 
its    northern    limit,  towards    Susiana,    the    river 
Enlaeus.    According  to  this,  Elymais  would  com- 
prehend the  country  between  the  Enlaeus,  theOroatis 
(the  boundary  of  Persia),  and  the  Persian  gulf.    It 
is  probable  that  the  character  of  the  people,  who 
were  for  the  roost  part  a  warlike  mountain  tribe,  at 
different  periods  of  their  history  possesrang  a  widely 
diverse  extent  of  tenritoiy,  led  ancient  geo^frapben 
to  describe  their  locality  with  so  iitde  precision.    In 
its  widest  extent,  Elymais  is  said  to  have  had  three 
eparchies  which  were  included  in  it,  GaUana,  Mas- 
sabatica,  and  Gorbiana.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  745.)    In 
other  i^aces,  the  Gossaei,  Paraetacae,  and  Uxii,  and 
the  district  of  Sittaoene  and  ApoUoniatis,  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  peojde  or  land  of 
Elynuus.  (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  732, 736, 739, 744.)    Bi 
the  Bible,  Elam  and  Media  are  constantly  in  con- 
nection, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  that  remote 
period  Elam  and  its  inhabitants  occupied  much  of 
the  country  which  in  the  later  and  classical  ages 
was  assigned  to  Persia,  {fsaiahy  xxi. 2 ;  Jer. zxv.  25.) 
It  is  not,  however,  posmble  to  draw  from  the  notices 
in  Holy  Scripture  any  certain    geographical  in* 
ferences.    It  would  seem  that  it  was  generally  held 
that  Sons  and  Elymais,  though  adjoining,  were 
separate  territories,  though  the  exact  limxta  of  the 
former,  also,  are  not  easDy  to  be  ascertuned.  Indeed, 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  524,  xvi.  p.  744)  speaks  of  ware 
between  them,  in  which  the  people  of  Elymais  were 
able  to  bring  into  the  field  as  many  as  13,000 
cavalry.    In  the  notice  of  Persian  nations  in  Etn, 
the  people  of  Sosa  and  Elam  are  separately  eno- 
merated  (iv.  9);    though,  in   Daniel,   the  metro- 
polis of  Susiana,  is  placed  in  Elam  (viii.  2).    The 
government  of  the  country  was  fitrni  very  eariy 
times   under  independent   kings,  probably  robber 
chieftains  ;  of  these,  two  are  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  Bible;  Ghedorlaomer,  the  coiitemporaxy  with 
Abraham,  in  Genesis  (xiv.  1),  and  Arioch,  during 
the  rule  (k  Nebuchodonosor,  in  Judith  (i.  6).    Stnbo 
bears  testimony  to  the  iact  that  the  Elymaei  akoe 
were  never  subdued  by  the  Parthian  kings,  but  were 
able  even  to  exact  a  yearly  tribute  from  them  (xL 
p.  722).   With  regard  to  the  name  of  this  province 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  Elam,  while  its  population  are  c<»ridered  to 
be  Semitic,  Elam  being  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem  (^Gen. 
X.  92).    Yet,  from  the  position  of  the  district,  there 
was  probably  a  large  intermixture  of  an  Indo-Ger- 
manic  element    (See  comparison  of  Elam  with  the 
Pehlvi  Aiijama  by  Mliller,  Jour.  Asiat  vol.  Vli. 
p.  299.)      The  character  of  the  people,   as  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible,  is  in  accordance  wid  tlw  notices 
of  the  classical  writers.    Like  the  Persians  of  later 
times,  and  their  neighbours  the  Gossaei,  they  seem 
principally  to  have  used  the  bow  and  arrow.  (/Mii<^ 
xxii.  6;  Jer.  xlix.  35  ;  Appian,  i^.  82;  Stnb.  xrii. 
p.  744 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  48,  xxxvii.  40.)   There  was,  how- 
ever, besides,  a  considerable  settled  population,  who 
cultivated  the  plain-country.    It  has  been  osoal  to 
describe  several  towns,  as  Seleuceia,  Solooe,  Soomte, 
Badaca,  and  Elymais,  and  the  rivers  Enlaeus,  Bedy- 
phon  or  Hedypnus,  and  Goprates,  as  beloDging  to 
Elymais.     Ab,  however,  they  belong  with  eqssl 
justice  to  the  huger.  and  better  known  province  of 
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fiotiaiift,  fh^  are  lo  oonaidered  in  fha  pnMOt  work. 

[SUSIANA,] 

2.  A  district  of  Medut  Magna,  sitvatod,  according 
to  Ptolemj  (yl  8.  §  6),  to  the  N.  of  the  region  which 
he  odb  Choromithxiuie.  Polyhiua  plaoM  a  tribe, 
whom  he  caUa  El  jmaei,  in  the  muontain  r^on  to 
the  N.  of  Media  (▼.  44>  It  is  not  dear  where  it 
waa  aitiutted,  and,  as  most  of  the  authorities  nsnallj 
Rfemd  to  (as  Stmb.  xL  p.  524,  zr.  p.  732)  %pplj 
as  well  to  the  more  important  Elymais  of  Snaiana, 
we  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was 
another  ElTmats  in  tiie  position  reholve  to  Media 
which  Ptolemy  and  Polybios  seem  to  have  imagined. 
It  is,  however,  possible,  that  aome  of  the  people  of 
the  Snsianian  provuioe  may,  at  some  period,  have 
migrated  to  the  north,  or  that  that  province  may 
itself  have  been  sometimes  carelessly  included  within 
the  varying  boundaries  of  the  greater  coontxy, 
Jledia.  [v.] 

E'LTMI  C^v/uoc :  the  fbnn  "Ekufioi  and  Helymi 
appears  to  be  incorrect),  a  people  in  the  extreme  W. 
of  fidly,  who  are  leckooed  among  the  native  tribes 
id  the  ishmd,  but  distinct  from  the  Sioelians  and 
^icanians.  (ScyL  p.  4;  Thnc  vi.  2.)  The  general 
opinion  of  the  Graeks  derived  them  from  a  Trojan 
origin :  this  is  dbtinctly  sUted  by  Thucydides  (L  c); 
and  the  history  of  their  anival  and  the  foundation  of 
their  two  cities,  Eryx  and  Egesta,  is  dreumstantially 
related  by  Dionysins  (L  52).  In  all  the  legends  oon- 
■ccming  them  their  eponymous  hero  Elymus  is  a 
Tngan,  and  appears  in  ckse  connection  with  Aeneas 
and  Aegestos  or  Aoestes.  (Stnb.  xiiL  p.  608.)  This 
notkn  of  their  Trojan  descent  may  probably  be  un- 
derstood, as  in  many  other  cases,  as  pointing  to  a 
Pelasgic  extraction.  A  wholly  different  tradition 
was,  however,  preserved  by  Hellanicus,  who  repre- 
sented the  Elymi  as  having  been  driven  from  the 
S.  of  Italy  by  the  Oenotrians,  previous  to  the  similar 
migmtionoftheSiculi.  (HeUan.  op.  Dtonys.  i.  22.) 
Sej]ax  also^  though  he  enumerates  the  Elymi  among 
the  bariMurian  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  seems  to  reckon 
ihem  distinct  from  the  Trojau.  (ScyL  p.  4.  §  13.) 
They  appear  to  have  maintained  oonstant  friendly 
reUtians  with  the  neighbouring  Phoenician  settJe- 
mento  of  Motya,  Solus,  and  Panormos,  and  are  men- 
tioned at  an  esriy  period  as  co-operating  with  that 
people  in  expelling  the  Cnidians,  who  had  attempted 
to  form  a  settlement  in  Sicily  itself,  previous  to  their 
estabUshment  at  Lipara.  (Thuc.  l.  c ;  Paoa.  x.  1 1 . 
§  3.)  No  mention  of  them  occurs  in  Uter  times  as 
a  separate  people:  their  two  cities  Eryx  and  Egesta 
had  become  toagreat  extent  Hellenised,  and  assumed 
the  positioo  of  independent  political  bodies. 

The  f»M*««<^  of  a  cjijr  of  the  name  of  Elyma  rests 
wholly  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  of  Dionysins 
<i.  52),  in  which  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  true 
leading  shookl  be  ''EfiMca,  as  suggested  by  Sylbnxg 
and  Cluvar.  (Sylbnig.  ad  2oc.;  Cluver,  SieiL  p. 
244.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ELTKIA  (TAv/iia),  a  town  in  Arcadia,  near 
the  boundaries  of  Mantineia  and  Orchomenus,  pro- 
bably situated  at  Levidkif  where  there  are  ancient 
lemains.  (Xen.  BeU.  vL  5.  §  13;  Leake,  Ptiopen- 
nendea,  p.  229.) 

EXYRUS  (iexvpor:  ITtA.  *EX^of ,  Steph.  B.), 
a  town  of  Crote,  which  Scylax  {Geog,  Graec  Mm. 
vol  i.  p^  265,  ed.  Gail)  places  between  Cydonia  and 
Lissus.  It  had  a  harbour,  SuxA  (Suite,  Steph.  B.), 
situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  isknd,  60  stadia  W. 
of  Poedlassus.  (SUuUatm.)  Pausania8(x.  16.  §  3) 
that  the  city  existed  in  his  time  ui  the  moun- 
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tainsofCrete.  He  adds  that  he  had  seen  at  Delphi 
the  bronze  goat  which  the  Elyrians  had  dedicated, 
and  which  was  repreeented  in  the  act  of  giving  suck 
to  Phylacis  and  PhyUmder,  children  of  Apollo  and 
the  nymph  Acacallia,  whose  love  had  been  won  by 
the  youthful  god  at  the  house  of  Casmanor  at  Tarrha. 
It  waa  the  birthpbce  of  Thaletas  (Suid.  t.  v.),  who 
was  considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  Gretic  rhythm, 
the  national  paeans  and  songs,  with  many  of  the 
institutions  of  hb  country.  ($trab.  x.  p.  480.) 
Elyrus  appears  in  Hierooles'  list  of  Cretan  cities,  then 
ndnced  in  number  to  twenty-one.  Mr.  Paahley 
{TranfeUf  vol  ii.  p.  105)  discovered  the  site  at  a 
PoiaedkoMiron  near  Bhodovdm,  The  first  object 
that  presente  itself  is  a  building  consisting  of  a  series 
of  arches;  next,  vestiges  of  walls,  espe^ly  on  the 
N.  and  NE.  sides  of  the  ancient  city.  The  circuit  of 
these  must  originally  have  been  two  miles;  at  a 
slight  elevation  above  an  other  walla,  as  of  an  acro- 
p(dis.  Further  on  are  some  massive  stones,  some 
pieces  of  an  entablature,  and  several  fragmento  of 
the  shafts  of  oolumns,  all  that  now  remains  of  an 
ancient  temple.  Traces  of  the  wall  of  Soia,  which 
still  retains  ite  ancient  name,  and  of  some  public 
buildings,  may  be  observed.  Several  tombs,  re- 
scmblii^  those  of  ffagkio-KprkOt  and  an  aqueduct, 
are  still  remaining.  (CapL  Graves,  AdmiraUy 
Chart,  in  Afuf.  Clou.  AiUiq.  vol  u.  p.  298.) 

The  coins  of  this  dty  hav^  the  type  of  a  bee  upon 
theoL  (Pellerin,  Use,  det  M4d.  vol.  iii.  p.  68; 
Mionnet,  Sn^ppUmaiit  Td.  iv.  p.  319.)     [E.  B.  J.] 
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EMATHIA  QHitaBlii),  a  district  which  the  Ho- 
meric poems  (/(.  xiv.  226)  couple  with  Pieria  as 
lying  between  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Thessaly  and 
Paeonia  and  Thrace.  The  name  waa  in  primitive 
times  assigned  to  the  original  seato  of  the  Temenid 
dynasty  of  Edessa.  It  comprehended  that  beautiful 
region  beyond  the  Haliaemon  and  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Olympene  ridge,  which  is  protected  on  all  sides 
by  mountains  and  marshes,  at  a  secure  but  not  incon- 
venient distance  from  the  sea.  Emathia,  which  had 
received  the  gift  of  three  magnificent  positions  for 
cities  or  fortresses  in  Virria^  I^'iofistOy  and  Vodhtmdf 
and  possessing  every  variety  of  elevation  aad  aspect, 
— of  monntam,  wood,  fertile  plain,  running  water, 
and  lake,— waa  admirahly  adapted  to  be  Uie  nuvi> 
sery  of  the  monarchy  of  Macedonia. 

It  appears  from  Justin  (vii.  1)  that  part  of  Ema- 
thia was  occupied  by  the  Briges,  who  were  expelled 
from  thence  by  the  Temenidae;  and  Herodotus  (viii. 
138),  in  sUting  that  the  gardens  of  Midas,  their 
king,  were  situi^  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bermius, 
seems  to  show  that  their  position  was  round  Bercea. 

Emathia,  in  later  times,  had  more  extensive  boun- 
daries than  those  which  Homer  understood;  and 
Ptolemy  (iu.  13.  §  39)  advanced  ite  limito  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Axins.  Pdybitis  (xxiv.  8.  §  4) 
and  Livy  (xl.  3),  who  is  his  transcriber  in  this  place, 
assert,  in  contradiction  to  the  notice  in  the  Iliadj 
that  Emathia  was  formerly  called  Painmia,  but  this 
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/  nutf  ba  mamctled  b;  impiinii^  tlut  preriouttf'it 
had  been  iohmlnwd  1^  th*  Pswoiui  no. 

Enutbia  wu,  aftet  lb*  Roroui  c«ni{nHt,  iaclndcd 
in  the  tiuni  regioD  of  Macedonia,  utd  cmMiDcd 
tfae  following  dtiea:  —  BiEtoKA,  CrripM,  Abgae, 
EoiasA,  Ctbrhus,  Auiofia,  EimoPDa,  Ata- 
t,AIiTA,  GoRTiKiA,  and  Idokkhs.  (Leako,  JVorfA- 
en  Gntct,  ™l.  iiL  pp.  442—147.)  [B.  B.  J.] 

EM'BATUM  (Ti  '£;<«««),  *  plan  in  the  t«r- 
ritoij  of  EiTthnta,  mentioned  bj  Tlieopampu  in  Cb> 
eijbtb  book  of  fai»  HiUatica  (Staph.  B.  :  o.)  It 
appeals  fron  TbucTdidae  (itL  29)  that  it  was  « 
tbUaet.-  [G.L.] 

EMBO'LIUA  (^KMKiiia,  Aniui,  it.  SSi  PtcJ. 
Til.  1.  g  S7i  Ecbolioia,  Cart.  viiL  13.  %  I),  a  bnm 
■PFarentl;  in  Bsctriana,  thon^h  conadend  bj  Pto- 
lemj  to  bn  within  the  arbitnij  diviuoo  of  nncisnt 
India  which  ha  calli  "  India  inCia  Gangem.'  It 
WM,  according  to  bim,  near  tb«  rirar  Tndoa.  It  vn* 
virited  bj  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  rock  Aomoi, 
near  which  it  stood.  It  must  therefore  have  been  aa 
the  west  bank  of  the  Indni,  perhaps  at  llie  modern 
Amhar,  or  Amb.  The  urntiTe  of  Curtiai  caoDOt 
be  reconciled  wiib  ite  position,  nor  indeed  with  anj 
other  place  in  this  part  of  lbs  country,  as  he  plaoee 
Embolima  at  liilcen  marcha  from  the  Indoe.  It 
waa  made  bj  Alexander  %  magazine  for  the  tjoope 
of  which  Cratema  wu  left  in  charge.  (Wilson, 
-lri«<..M91.)  [V.] 

EME'RLTA  AUGUSTA.  [Acoubta  EuERriA.] 
V*  KUESA  or  EMlSSACEfiurvn:  Eth.  'E^xnirol}. 
a  citj  of  Sjrii,  reckon^  by  I'WIemy  to  that  part 
iif  the  diatrict  of  Apameiw,  on  the  right  cr  enaiem 
bank  of  the  Oioiit«  (t.  IS.  §  19).  to  which  Pliny 
awigna  a  deeert  diatrict  beyond  Palmyra  (v.  S6). 
It  ia  chieily  celetnated  in  aiKient  timdi  for  ila  mag- 
nifioent  temple  of  ibe  Sun ;  and  the  appointment  of 
iti  jning  priest  Bunauoa,  otherwiaa  called  Elagi 
bains  or  Uelingataloa,  to  the  imperial  dignitj,  1 
hie  fourteenth  year,  by  the  lioman  legionaries  of 
Syru(A.D.  218;  Dkt.  e/Bi)gr..t.v.  Elagabalua). 
It  wu  in  Ilie  nughbourhood  of  Emesa  that  Zenobta, 
ijMen  of  Palmyra,  wai  delealal  b7  the  emperor 
Anrrltan,  A.D.  37a.  (Vopic  Aurd.  2S.)  It  wu 
arfginallj  governed  by  independent  chiefs,  at  whom 
the  names  of  Sampeiceremiu  and  Umblichn 
preserwd.  (Strab.  iri.  p.  753.)  It  waa  mi 
cohny  with  tin  Jus  Itahcom  by  Csracalia  (Ulp<«n, 
■ap.  Dig.  Sa  tit  IS.  a.  1),  and  aflerwards  became 
lbs  capital  of  Phoenicia  Ubaneaia.  (HierocL;  MalaL 
xiL  p.S9G,  edBonn.) 

There  are  etill  extant  cdns  of  CaraeailK  and 
ElBgabaloa,  in  which  it  ia  called  a  colony  and 
metrepolia.  On  the  crans  of  CaraoUla  it  U  called 
«1^>ny,  and  on  thrae  of  Ehigsbslni  a  metrepolia,  1 
which  dignity  it  wu  do  doubt  elevated  by  the  latter 
-emptror.  The  luinmted  can  of  Caiacaila  represents 
'     if  the  Snn.    (Sckhel,  vid. 


Eiuutrs. 

.  p.  3tl.)  The  jteaent  naiiia  «f  Enien'  k 
««.  [G.W.1 
EUIHS  COufilr,  'Eu/uun),  the  rary  auaent  in- 
ibitanta  of  Mcab,  a  gigantic  race,  ai  their  name 
importe,  diaposeeesod  by  the  children  of  Lot  [Hoaa] 
{DtitL  iL  10,  11),  baring  been  then  Utdy  wesk- 
eoed,  u  would  appear,  by  lbs  defeat  they  had  ex- 
peiienced  in  tbe  valley  li  Kiriathaim  from  Cbedn-' 
'  'infth 
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EMHA'US  CE/<fuu>^>  1.  A  nlla 
mentioned  by  St.  Lnke  (iiiv.  13),  distant  hxIii 
fnrlonga  &am  JemMlem.  Thia  ia  doubticae  idflo- 
bcal  with  the  Xttfar  'Afifioo^  cf  Jooephna,  whiek 
be  says  ik*'X"  v-iiv  'lepMoA^^ui'  araSlan  {(*- 
na-rn,  m  which  Vespasian  eatablisbed  a  cdoi7  of 
800  vetaani.  (&  J.  ni.  6.  g  6.)  A  tnliliM, 
criginsting  apparently  in  the  1 4th  centnTy,  wbii^ 
has  fixed  its  ate  at  the  village  of  Ei^KktbeiUi, 
bu  no  value  whatever,  and  the  distance  doss  dM 
coininde  (RutHnson,  S.  &  vol  iii.  pp.  65,  66).  A 
more  ancient  and  ennaiatent  badition^  which  ttiU 
prevails  among  tbe  Greeks,  identifies  it  with  tbi 
Tillage  of  Kmv/at-ti-AauJi,  popularly  oJM  Aiik 
Gooih,  on  tlie  road  between  Jemaalsm  and  Jab, 
about  1]  hour  frcm  tlie  former  city.  The  antb(» 
ticily  of  this  tradition  is  cooQnned  by  tbe  exiilaic* 
at  the  present  day  of  a  native  village,  on  the  nal 
between  Jecusulem  and  Kurifot-ei-Aiuii,  nuacd 
Colonia  or  Kuioaia^  obviooaly  deriving  its  Bsnie 
Cnsa  the  military  colony  esiabliahed  in  the  district 
of  Ammaos  by  Vnpatoan.  It  is  still  cdebialad  Sot 
its  waters,  u  it  wu  in  the  time  al  Julian,  *bii 
attempted  to  atop  Ibe  fountain  m  acconnt  d  the 
miraculous  virtues  imputed  to  it.  (TheCflianBa, 
dted  by  Beland,  Palae4t.  p.  7S9.)  It  ia  often  cat- 
'  inded  with  tbe    fbllovnng,  u  it   is,  UKteed,  by 


founded),  still  retaining  its  andent  ni 
unchanged,  being  now  called  Ammtmt. 
times  it  wu  designated  Nicopolis,  in  e< 
tion,  as  is  suggested,  of  the  deatnicliim  of 
(Willibaid.  ap.  Belaud,  p.  760.)  It  is  frequeuly 
meotiooedin  the  book  of  Mactaben,  and  byJoeephus 
(cited  in  Reland,  pp,  428,  129,  ;S8,  759),  and  B 
joined  with  Lydda  and  Thamna.  Tlie  Itinennan 
Hierosolymitanani  places  it  93  Roman  miles  fim 
Jarnaalem:  and  St.  Jerome  aocniatciy  sUtis  ill 
poaitioo,  "  ubi  ina[aHnt  mmtana  Judseae  ccnur- 
ffun"  (_C»imtaU.  in  Dmid.  til);  but  both  he  and 
Enaebins  erroneously  identify  tliis  d^  wilb  >!■■ 
viilage  menlioDed  by  St  Luke.  {Epita^  Pmbit, 
and  da  Ledi  StAraiau,  ai  voc  'Eftfiaoii.)  Pliny 
<T.  U)  aeema  to  make  the  same  mistakf^  wboi  b* 
writes  of  it  as  a  toparchy — "  Fontibua  inignani 
Emmsum,  Lyddam,  Joffkam,' — a  charaderiilie 
certainly  more  descriptive  of  tbe  village  tJ  St.  Lika 
than  of  tbe  dty  Nicopolis,  whose  uts  ia  still  malted 
by  a  vilLige  hiring  tbe  earns  name,  and  tmoa  of 
sDcient  ruins,  on  the  right  hsnd,  or  north,  rf  U* 
rtad  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  in  tbe  ii  ''  "' 
vidmlyofZa(rMii,the''Csslellun  '  "■ 
the  Cniaades. 

8.  CAfitmnii.)     The  name  gi™  by  Joiejii"    j 
(JiW.  iviiL  2.  g  3,  B.  J.  iv.  1.  §/f)  to  tbe  medi-tf/ 
ciniU  hot-springa  of  Tibeilu,  and  wfaidi  be  iilB-  / 
prets  tA  mean  "  warm  bstha,"  probably  idoilifpf 
tbe  name  irith  the  Hdirew  Hammath;  which  •H' 
(Jiua  Dr.  Bobinaoa  (o  tegard  the  aocieul  lo*a  ' 


n  booi  I^tmnii'' i' 


Haminath  of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  (Jath,  six.  35) 
■8  represented  in  these  hot  apringa.  {B,  Res,  vol.  iiL 

p.2«0.)      [TiBBRIAS.]  [G.W.] 

EUC/DI MONTES  (rA  'H/uM  Spn,  Stnb.  zi. 
PL  511,  XT.  ppl  698,  715;  Ptol.  vi.  15;  rh  *H/aaMuf 
Bpof,  Diod.  iL  35;  Dionys.  748,  1146;  t&  *H;i»8a, 
PtoL  TL  16;  6  'HfiaMs,  Stnb.  zv.  p.  689;  Arrian, 
fnd,  3;  Eostath.  ad  Dion^s.  748;  Emodns,  Plin.  v. 
S7;  Hemodee,  Mela,  i.  15.  §  2,  iii.  7.  §  6;  Emodon, 
Amm.  liarc.  zziii.  6.  §  64).  Although  the  ezpe^ 
dition  of  Alexander  the  Great  opened  oat  to  the 
Grecian  mind  only  that  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
Hmah/jfok  which  is  nearest  the  oonntrj  of  the  five 
rivers  cf  W.  India,  yet  it  is  to  this  epoch  that  we 
must  date  a  new  en  for  Asiatic  geography.  The 
enterprise  of' the  Macedonian  conqueror,  the  cam- 

Sdgn  of  Seleucns  Nicator,  the  long  residence  of 
egasthenes  at  the  court  of  Sandrsoottus,  and  the 
researches  made  by  Patrocles,  the  general  of  Se- 
leucns, and  the  most  veracious  (flmora  r^wMKoyos) 
of  all  writers  oonceming  India  (Strab.  iL  p.  70), 
seem  to  have  thrown  great  light  upon  the  more  £. 
portions  of  the  peninsula.  From  this  time  there 
appear  in  the  Greek,  and  subsequently  in  the  fioman 
writers,  views  more  or  less  genemlly  accurate  on  the 
existence,  direction,  and  continuity  of  a  vast  range 
of  mountains  extending  over  the  entire  continent 
from  W.  to  E.  Dicaearchus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  fint  to  point  this 
out,  and  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  geography  of 
Eratosthenes.  In  both  authors,  more  than  300  years 
before  Pliny,  the  name  of  Imans  is  met  with  under 
the  form  of  Imaon.  India  is  bordered  to  the  N.,  from 
Ariana  to  the  Eastern  Sea,  by  the  extremities  of 
Taurus,  to  which  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  give  the 
difierent  names  of  Paropamisus,  Emodon,  Imaon,  and 
others,  while  the  Macedcmians  call  Uiem  Caucasus. 
(Eiatosth.  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  689;  oomp.  ii.  p.  68, 
zi.  p.  490.)  The  idea  of  attaching  to  the  Taurus 
of  Asia  Minor  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Himaiajfok 
range  or  JFmebw-tef  A,  the  plateau  which  is  prolonged 
towards  the  volcano  of  Dtmavend,  and  extends  aiaag 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  is  not  strictly  correct. 
But  Stxabo  (xi.  p^  511),  in  a  passage  where  he  de- 
scribes the  diain  of  the  Taurus  on- the  other  side  of 
the  Caspian,  illustrates  the  continuity  of  the  cham 
with  great  detail.  In  proceeding  from  the  Hyrcanian 
sea  to  the  E.,  the  mountains  that  the  Greeks  call 
Taurus  are  always  on  the  right  hand,  as  fiur  as  the 
Indian  sea.  These  mountains  begin  in  PamphyHa 
and  Cilicia,  and,  receiving  difierent  names,  are  un- 
interruptedly prolonged  to  the  E.  All  these  moun- 
tains beyond  the  Arii  have  received  from  the  Mace- 
donians the  name  of  Caucasus;  but  among  the 
^Mu-barians  the  mountains  to  the  N.  are  called  Ptoo- 
pamisus,  the  Emodes  and  Imaon  taking  difierent 
names  in  difierent  parts.  (Comp.  Grodcuid,  ap. 
ie.)  It  is  remarkable  that  these  indigenous  de- 
nominations of  the  great  Himalayan  cham  were  so 
little  altered  by  the  Greeks,  that  in  our  time,  more 
than  2000  yean  after  Eratosthenes,  we  are  enabled 
to  interpret  them  from  the  Sanscrit.  The  name  of 
Bimcda^  «pplied  to  a  chain  of  mountains  limiting 
India  to  the  N.,  has  been  recognised  by  Haughton  in 
the  laws  of  Manu.  It  is  the  "  abode"  (Jihfa)  of 
**  snow"  (Atnn).  The  great  epic  poems  of  India, 
the  Rdmiyma  and  the  Mahdbhdrata,  speak  of 
JSrisMiPdiiandiTtsiaoal--'*  snowy,****  wintry.**  Imaus 
is  derived  from  HimawU  (Bohlen,  Doi  AlU-Indimj 
Vol.  i.  p.  11),  an  etymology  of  which  PUny  was 
Aware,  who,  alter  speaking  of  the  Montes  Emodi, 
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adds,  "  quorum  promontorium  Imaus  vocatuf ,  inco<* 
hmm  lingu&  nivosum  significante"  (vi.  17).  The 
Montes  Emodi  are  the  "golden  mountains"  (Ast 
«ddrO— A/mo,  '♦  gold ; "  aOri, "  mountain  "—either 
because  of  ^e  supposidon  that  there  were  rick 
mines  of  gold,  as  in  the  other  extremity  of  Central 
Asia,  in  the  Altai  and  Kinchait^  or  in  allusion  to 
those  fires  of  the  setting  sun  reflected  by  the  snows 
of  the  Himakyah  which  gUd  its  highest  summits^  as 
described  in  The  Cloud  Messenger  of  Kdlidd$a. 

As  it  appears,  therefore,  that,  according  to  the 
great  geographical  views  conceived  by  Eratosthenes, 
and  elaborated  in  detail  from  better  and  more  nnme« 
rous  materials  by  Marinus  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemy,  th^ 
ancients  believed  that  the  interior  of  Asia  was  tra* 
versed  by  one  single  great  chain  of  mountains  prop 
longed  from  the  E.  to  the  W.  in  the  parallel  of 
Rhodes,  it  only  remains  to  mark  off  that  portioB  jsi 
the  great  central  cordillera  to  which  they  appUe4 
the  name  of  Eroodus  or  Emodi  Montes.  They  may 
generally  be  described  as  forming  that  portion  of  the 
great  lateral  branch  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  the 
colossal  Hunalayat^  range  (jA^yurrw  $pos,  Agathen^ 
iL  9),  extending  along  Nepaul^  and  probably  as  fiir 
as  BhoiatK  The  prolongation  was  occasionally  in- 
definitely made.  Thus  Dionysius  Periegetes  (ii.  62  > 
describes  the  foot  of  the  Emodes  as  bathed  by  the 
foaming  waves  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Ptolemy  (vL 
16)  gives  the  name  of  Ottoroconas  (^'Orropoic6fjiasy 
to  the  E.  extremity  of  the  chain.  The  Greeks  pro- 
bably specially  applied  a  general  denomination  in  the 
systematic  geography  of  India.  The  Ottorocorxaa 
of  Ptolemy  is  the  UUara-Kuru  of  the  Ved&t  and 
MahdbhdratOf  the  upper  or  hyperborean  regions  of 
Asia.  (Comp.  Colebrooke,  AnaL  Rtttarck.  vol.  viii. 
p.  398.)  The  text  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6.  §  64) 
has  Opuro-Carra,  which  is  the  same  Mount  Kury^ 
The  same  historian  describes  in  a  very  picturesque 
manner  one  of  those  Alpine  forms  (**  Contra  Orien*- 
talem  plagam  in  orbis  spedem  consertae  celsorem 
aggerum  summitates  ambiunt  Seras;  a  Septentriono 
nivosae  solitudmi  cohaerent,"  L  c.)  which  are  so  olten 
repeated  in  the  windings  of  the  mountains  of  E, 
Asia.  The  S.  spurs  of  this  chain  were  called  Bi0- 
FTRRHC8  (rb  ^wv/^»  6pos,  Ptol.  vii.  2),  with  the 
sources  of  the  Doavas  (IrauHubfy);  Damassi  or 
DAMAsn  MoirriES  (rA  Adfiarva  5pn,  Ptol.  I  c), 
with  the  sources  of  the  Dorias;  and  Semamthimi 
MoMTBs  (r^  tTuiavBof^p  tpos,  Ptol.  L  c),  from 
which  the  rivers  Sebas  and  Abpithra  take  theip 
rise.  (Humboldt,  Asie  Cenirale,  vol.  i.  pp.  140 
— 145 ;  Gosselin,  G^ograpkU  des  AncietUf  vol  iii. 
pp.  173,  188,  297,  298;  Bitter,  ErdhmdB,  vol.  ii. 
p.  185,  vol.  V.  p.  449.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EMPERE'SIUM  (^Efiirtpiatw),  a  promontory 
mentioned  by  Dicaearchus  between  Aulis  andEuripua. 
Leake  suppoees  Emperesium  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  peninsub  of  Euboea  immediately  south  of 
Chalds  and  the  StraiU.  (Dicaearch.  Stat  Graee. 
90;  Leake,  Northern  Grteoe,  voL  ii.  p.  264,  seq.) 

EMPCXRIA  (tA  '£^wop«ia),was  at  first  the  name 
of  a  number  of  seaport  towns,  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian settlements,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis;  afterwards  of  the  district  in  which  those 
towns  by.  (Polyb.  i.  82.  §  6,  iii.  23.  §  2,  Exc. 
Leg,  18;  Appian,  Pun.  72;  Liv.  xxix.  25,  zzziv. 
62:  see  farther  Africa,  p.  68,  K,  and  Btza* 
CIUM.)  [P.  S.] 

EMPOltlAE  (Liv.)  or  EMPORIUM  (*Efaropiat, 
Ptol.;  '£/i«opff«br,  Polyb.,  Strab.;  'E/iwt^ior,  Ptol.: 
Amptriat),  an  andent  and  important  cit^  of  Ui»> 
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jMiniA  TamcoDcnsis,  on  the  small  golf  ((?.  ofBotOB) 
which  lies  bekyw  the  £.  eztreinity  of  the  Pyreneee, 
nnd  at  the  month  of  the  river  Glodiamu  (^Flwria), 
>rhich  formed  its  port.  Its  sitDation  made  it  the 
natural  landing-place  iriim  Qanl;  and  as  imch  it 
waa  colonised  at  an  earlj  period  bj  the  Phocaeansof 
Massalia.  Their  fint  city  (afterwards  called  the 
Old  Town)  was  built  on  a  small  island,  whence  thejr 
passed  o?er  to  the  mainland:  and  here  a  double  dty 
grew  up, — the  Greek  town  on  the  coast,  and  an 
Iberian  settlement,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Indigetes,  on 
the  inland  side  of  the  other.  Julius  Caesar  added  a 
bodj  of  Roman  colonists  to  the  Greeks  and  Spaniaids; 
ttnd  the  place  gradually  coalesced  into  one  Soman 
tity.  On  coins  it  is  styled  a  mnnicipium.  (Liy.  zzL 
«0, 61,  xxri.  19,  xzriii.  42,  zzziv.  9 ;  Polyb.  iiL  76 ; 
Strak  iii.  ppi  159,  160 ;  MeU.  iL  6;  Plin.  iiL  3.  s. 
4;  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §  20;  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Scyha,  p.  I; 
Scymn.  Ch.  203;  SiL  ItaL  uL  369,  zt.  176;  Flores, 
Mtd,  de  Etp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  409,  645,  vol.  iii.  p.  66; 
Mionnet,  vol.  L  pp.  40,  41, Si^tpL  vol  L  p. 82;  Ses- 
tini,  p.  139;  Num.  Goth.;  Eckhel,  vol.  L  p.  49; 
Ukert,  voL  ii.  pt  1.  p.  423.)  [P.  &] 


com  OF  BMPOBIAB. 

EMPORICUS  SINUS  (6  ^Z/iwopuAs  tc^-ros),  a 
;gulf  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitaaa,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Sala  (JSalee)  and  Lixns  (^EU 
Araithy.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  mercantile 
aettlements  of  the  Phoenicians.  Strabo  says  that 
the  tides  were  here  so  great,  that  at  high  water  the 
country  was  overflowed  7  stadia  inland;  a  statement 
confinned  by  the  great  swamps  which  now  cover 
tlie  district.  (SCrab.  zvii.  pp.  825,  829;  Ptol.  iv. 
I.)  [P.S.] 

E'MPULUM  (AmpigUone),  a  small  town  of  La- 
tium,  a  dependency  of  Tibur,  which  was  taken  in 
B*  c.  355  by  the  Roman  consuls.  (Liv.  vii.  18.) 
This  is  the  only  mention  of  its  name,  and  we  have 
no  due  to  its  potdtlon;  but  the  resemblance  of  name 
has  induced  Gell  and  Nibby  to  regard  the  remains 
of  an  andent  town  visible  at  a  place  called  Ampi- 
glione  (about  5  miles  £.  of  TwoU^  on  the  road  to 
SiciUaiRo\  as  those  of  Empulum.  Considersble 
portions  of  the  walls  remain,  constructed  of  polygonal 
blocks  of  tnfo — the  only  instance  of  the  employment 
of  that  material  in  this  style  of  construction;  but 
they  are  not  of  a  massive  character,  and  are  inter- 
mixed with  pordons  of  reticulated  and  other  masonry, 
decidedly  of  the  Roman  period.  The  site  was  pro- 
bably used  in  later  times  as  that  of  a  Roman  vilU. 
(QeU,  Top,  qf  RomB,  pp.  199—201 ;  Nibby,  Din- 
tomi,  vol  iL  pp.  10,  1 1.)  [E.U.B.] 

ENCHELANES  (^EyxfJ^fs),  a  people  and 
town  of  lUyricum,  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake 
Lychnitis,  in  Dassaretia,  subdued  by  Philip,  b.  g. 
216.    (Polyb.  V.  108.  §  8.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ENCflEXEES  CEyx^^c^Ot  u^  Illyrian  tribe, 
whom  the  andent  geographer  Hecataens  {Fr.  66 — 
70,  ed.  Klansen)  placed  to  the  S.  of  the  Taulantii. 
Sqrbx  (/v.  58)  has  fixed  their  position  N.  of  Epi- 
.damnus  and  the  Taulantii.  This  tribe  are  connected 
with  the  cycle  of  myths  concerning  Cadmus.  (Corop. 
Herod,  y.  61.)  [;£.B.J.] 
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ENDOB  CAo^,  LXX. ;  "Er^cipor,  Jime^\ 
'HvMp,  *MiMpy  Eoseb.),  a  village  in  Palestine,  in- 
famous in  the  clonng  scenes  of  Uie  life  of  Saul  fbr 
his  consultation  of  the  soroeress,  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Gilboa.  (1  Sanu  xxviii.  7,  &c)  It  ii 
reckoned  to  the  half  tribe  of  lianasseh,  on  this  aide 
Jordan  (Joah.  xix.  11),  and  is  pUoed  by  EuaebiiH 
and  St.  Jenxne  {OnomatLt.v,)  at  the  distance «f 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor.  It  was  a 
huge  village  in  their  time,  and  still  exists  under  the 
same  name,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Little  Her- 
mon,  and  near  to  Nain, — another  mark  of  identifi- 
cation furnished  by  Eusebins.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Re$, 
vol.  Hi.  p.  225.)  [G.  W.] 

E'NEA  ('Eyea).  Strabo  (p.  552)  mentions  three 
plaoes,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  ia 
the  neighbourhood  of  Scepsis  and  the  Aesepos;  and 
these  plaoes  are:  *'Enea,  a  village  (mfi^n),  and 
Agyiia  and  Alasia."  In  another  passage  Stnbo  ({k 
602),  on  the  same  authority,  says :  "  On  the  right 
hand  of  the  Aeeepus,  between  Polichne  and  Plalas- 
scepsis,  is  the  Nea  Come  and  silver  mines;"  and 
again  he  says  that  ^  Pahiescepais  ia  distant  50  stadia 
from  Aenda,  and  30  from  the  Aesepns."  It  is  plain 
that  Enea,  Nea,  and  Aeneia,  are  all  the  same  place, 
and  therefofe  there  is  some  error  in  Stiabo's  text, 
Groskurd  iTransL  Sirab,  vol.  ii.  pp.  480,  580, 
note)  takes  'Eyta  to  be  the  true  name  in  the  fint  of 
these  passages;  and  'Ejf4a  or  Aireia  to  be  the  true 
name  in  the  second.  He  takes  Enea  to  be  the 
modem  Ene  or  Einiehf  near  the  junction  of  tve 
branches  of  the  ifeiMiers  ChaL  As  to  this  point, 
see  Nea  and  Nbandria,  [G.  L] 

ENEGLAIM  CEvetyoXXf^i,  LXX.;  ^AyvXkfi^ 
Euseb.),  a  dty  of  Moab,  mentioned  only  in  Ezekiel 
(xlvii.  10);  phused  by  Eusebins  8  miles  south  of 
Areopdis  or  Ar  of  Moab  (^OnomasL  §. «.),  but  doabt> 
less  identical  with  the  Eglaim  of  Isaiah,  in  the  bnr> 
den  of  Moab  (xv.  8).  St  Jerome  (jCommaiL  » 
Euk.  I  c)  says  that  it  was  at  the  noithem  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordait, 
as  indeed  the  passage  in  Ezekid  implies  that  it  was 
on  the  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  [G.  W.] 

ENGANNIM  {'Hyatvd).  1.  A  dty  utoated  in 
that  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  dedgnated  "tl:e 
valley"  or  "the  phun**  (JoalL  xv.  34),  which 
bordered  on  the  great  pldn  of  Philistia;  and  several 
of  the  dties  mentioned  in  immediato  connection  with 
it,  and  which  are  still  represented  by  villages  bearing 
the  same  name,  enable  us  to  place  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  valley  of  Elah. 

2.  Another  dty  of  the  same  name  was  dtuatcd  in 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Jo§h.  xix.  21),  and  asngned 
to  die  Levites  (Jo*h.  xxi.  29).  [G.  W.] 

ENGEDI  CATirdJhis,  aU  'EyyadSl,  al  'Hrpim, 
LXX.;  'EryoJ^,  *E7>a5oi,  'EyyoJi,  Joseph.;  "Et- 
7458a,  Ptol. :  Eth.  'Eyrifi^s),  a  dty  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judaea  (Josh,  xv.  62),  giving  its  name  to  f 
desert  tract  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sam, 
xxiv.  2).  Its  more  andent  name  was  Hazeaon-tsmar', 
when  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Amorites.  {Genu.  xiv. 
7 ;  2  ChrotL  xx.  2.)  It  was  celebrated  m  old  times 
for  its  vineyards  (Cant  L  14),  and  Pliny  reckons  it 
second  only  to  Jerusalem  for  ito  fertility  and  palm- 
groves  (v.  17).  It  is  misplaced  by  St  Jerome  4 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  {Comment  m 
Ezek  xlviL  10),  and  sUted  by  Josephus  to  be  SOO 
stadia  from  Jerusalem  (Jnt  ix.  1.  §  2).  It  gave 
its  name  to  one  of  the  fifteen  toparchies  of  Jodaea 
iB,  J.  V.  3).  It  took  its  name  —  '*  Fountain  of  the 
wild  Goats  "  (stiU  called  'ilm- Ju%)— from  a  copioi^ 
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iprbig  inving  oot  of  the  Umestone  rock  at  the 
of  an  ahnost  perpendicnlar  cliff  800  or  1000  feet 
high,  down  the  ftoe  of  which  was  the  only  approach 
to  the  town,  by  a  ligzag  path  cat  in  the  rock.  The 
city  was  situated  on  a  raoall  plain  between  the  fonn- 
tain  and  the  sea,  and  some  faint  traces  of  buildings 
may  still  be  disoovered.  Owing  to  the  enormons  de* 
pression  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  cKmate  of  this  spot, 
ahat  in  on  all  sides  but  the  east  by  rocky  mountains, 
has  a  temperature  much  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Palestine,  and  its  fruits  oonsequeiitly 
ripen  three  weeks  or  a  month  before  those  of  the  hill 
country.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a  few  Arabs, 
whose  deformed  and  stunted  growth  bears  witness  to 
the  relaxing  infiuence  of  this  almost  tropical  climate. 
(Behud,  P^UaeHmOy  p.  763 ;  Robinson,  BUf,  Ret, 
Toi  il  p.  209,  &c)  [G.W.] 

ENGUIUM  or  ENGTUMClBrxvor,  I>iod.,Stqih. 
B.,  E7Y«for,Plut :  Eth,  'Erxviwy,  Engumus :  Gtmffi 
Fetere),  a  dty  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  celebrated 
for  its  temple  of  the  Magna  Mater.    Diodorns  tells 
OS  that  it  was  originally  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Cfstana,  ihn  snrriyorB  of  the  expedition  of  Minos, 
who  were  after  the  Trojan  War  reinforced  by  a  irssh 
body  of  colonists  from  the  same  country  under 
Meriones.    (Died.  iv.  79.)    The  same  tradition  is 
related  by  Plutarch,  who  mentions  that  relics  of 
Meriones  and  Ulysses  were  still  shown  there  in  con- 
firmation of  it.  (Pint  Marc  80.)  But  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  not  in  historical  times  a  Greek  colony: 
nor  is  any  mention  of  it  found  in  history  till  the  time 
of  Timoleon,  when  the  two  cities  of  Engyum  and 
ApoUonia  were  subject  to  a  tyrant  named  Leptines, 
who  was  expelled  by  Timoleon,  and  the  cities  restored 
to  their  liberty.  (Diod.  xvi.  72.)  During  the  Second 
Punic  War  Engyum  was  one  of  the  places  that  had 
zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  in   oonsequence  threatened  with  severe 
punishment  by  Bfarcellus,  but  was  spared  by  him  at 
the  intercession  of  Niciaa,  one  of  its  principal  citizens. 
(Pint  Mare.  20.)    No  further  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  history;  it  appears  in  the  time  of  Cicero  as  a 
municipal  town,  and  is  found  also  in  the  lists  given 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  of  the  cities  of  Sicily:  but 
from  this  time  all  tnwe  of  it  disappears.  (Cio.  Verr, 
iu.43;Plin.iiL8.s.U;PtoliiL4.§14.)  Plutarch 
teUs  us  it  was  not  a  large  city,  but  very  ancient  and 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  temple,  which  Cicero 
also  calls  *'  augustassimum  et  religiosissimum  fanum." 
Its  reputation  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  cupcum- 
atance  that  Scipio  Afiicanus  had  presented  many 
ofierings  to  it,  including  bronze  armour  and  vases  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  all  of  which  were  carried  off 
by  the  rapacious  Verres.  (Cic  Verr,  iv.  44,  v.  72.) 
Cicero  calls  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated **  Mater  Magna,**  and  distinctly  identifies  her 
with  the  Mater  Idaea:  Plutarch  and  Diodorns,  on 
the  contrary,  mention  the  goddesses  in  the  plural,  of 
ecol  Morels,  like  the  Deae  Bfatres  of  the  Bomans. 
It  is  probable  that  their  worship  was  of  Pebugian 
origin,  and  the  traditions  that  derived  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  from  Crete  evidently  point  to  the 
same  connection. 

We  have  no  due  to  the  precise  situation  of  Engyum : 
but  Cicero  mentions  it  in  oonjunctian  with  Aluntium, 
Apollonia,  Capitium,  and  other  cities  of  the  NE.  of 
JSicily;  and  the  subjection  of  Apollonia  and  Engyum 
to  the  government  of  Leptines  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  two  places  were  not  very  far  dtstaut  from 
each  other.  Hence  the  suggestion  of  Clnverius,who 
pjaoca  Engyum  at  Goi^  VeUre,  about  S  miles  S.  of 
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the  modehi  town  of  Gangi^  and  near  the  sources  of 
the  Fiume  Grandej  though  a  mere  conjecture,  is 
plausible  enough,  and  has  accordingly  been  followed 
by  most  subsequent  writers.  The  elevated  situation 
of  this  place  would  correspond  with  the  strong 
position  assigned  it  by  Diodorns  (iv.  79);  and  Siliua 
italicus  (xiv.  249)  also  tells  us  it  had  a  rocky  terri- 
tory. The  ruins  mentioned  by  Fasello  as  existing 
at  Gangi  Fefere,  are  however  not  ancient,  but  those 
of  the  dd  town  of  the  name,  now  deserted.  (Faaell. 
de  Reb,  Sic  x.  2;  Amic.  ad  he  p.  419;  Cluven 
SiciL  p.  867.)  Ptolemy  indeed  seems  to  place  En- 
gyum in  the  more  southern  part  of  Sicily:  but  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  his  data  for  the  towns 
of  the  interior.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ENl'PEUS,  a  river  of  the  Macedonian  Pieria,whkh 
is  described  by  Livy  (xliv.  8)  as  descending  from  a 
valley  of  Olympus,  and  aa  enclosed  between  high 
and  predjatous  banks,  containing  little  water  in 
summer,  but  full  <^  quicksands  and  whirlpools  in 
wintry  weather.  In  B.C.  169,  Perseus  placed  his 
army  at  a  distance  of  5  M.  P.  fitnn  Dium,  bdiind 
the  Enipeus,  and  occuined  the  line  of  the  river» 
The  description  of  the  historian,  and  its  distance  from 
Dium,  correspond  to  the  river  of  LUokhdrOf  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  woody 
steeps  of  Olympus,  and  flows  in  a  wide  bed  between 
predpitous  banks,  which  gradually  diminish  in 
height  to  the  sea.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii» 
pp.406, 420.)  [E.B.J.] 

ENl'PEUS  (*£rfircv»,  sometimes  'Ekutc^,  Strmb. 
viii.  p.  356;  Eustath.  ad  Od,  xi.  328:  Ferealiti^ 
one  of  the  prindpal  rivers  of  Thessaly,  rises  in 
Mount  Othrys,  and  after  flowing  through  the  plain 
of  Pbarsalns,  flows  into  the  Peneus.  Its  chief  tri- 
butary was  the  Apidanus,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Phthia,  probably  at  the  springs  of 
Vrynd,  The  Apidanus  is  sometimes  represented  aa 
the  prindpal  of  the  two  rivos,  and  its  name  given 
to  the  united  stream  flowing  into  the  Penens.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  the  Apdanus  was  the  only  river 
in  Achaea,  of  which  the  waters  were  not  dnmk  up 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  432,  comp^ 
viiL  p.  356;£uripwirec.45l;  Herod,  vii.  196;  Apolk 
Bhod.  i.  35.)  The  Enipeus  is  a  rapid  river,  and  is 
therefore  called  by  Ovid  "urequietns  Enipeus** 
(Met  L  579),  an  epithet  which,  as  Leake  remarks,  ia 
more  correct  than  Lucan*s  description  (vi  874):— 

. ..."  it  gurgite  rapto 
Apidanus;  nxmquamque  cder^ niri  mtxtiUj Enipeut* 

The  Cuarius  flowed  into  the  Empeus  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Apidanus.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
voL  iy.  pp.  320,  330.)  Bespecting  the  river  god 
Enipeus,  see  Diet,  o/Biogr,  and  Myth,  t,  v, 

2.  A  river  of  Elis  in  the  Pisatis,  called  Bami- 
chins  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  flowed  into  the  Alpheius 
at  no  great  distance  firom  its  mouth.  Near  the 
sources  of  this  riv«r  stood  Salmone.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  356.)     [Saucokb.] 

ENISPE  (*Eplairfi)t  an  Arcadian  town  mentioned 
by  Homer,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ships,  along  with 
JEOiipe  and  Stratia.  It  was  impoasible  even  in  anti- 
quity to  determine  the  position  of  these  towns,  and 
Pausanias  treats  as  absurd  the  o}union  of  those 
who  considered  them  to  be  islands  in  the  river  Ladon. 
(Hom./2.  u.  606;  StraU  viu.  p.  388;  Pans.viU.  25. 
§12.) 

ENNA  or  HENNA  (''Ems  Steph.  B.,  Pd., 
Diod.,  &C.,  but  in  Livy,  Cicero,  and  most  Latin 
authors  HjSMnA:  EtK  *Lnwos,  Ennensia  or  Hen- 
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nenns:  Coitro  CUcvanm),  an  ancient  and  important 
dtj  of  Sicilj,  ritnated  as  nearly  as  posdble  in  the 
eentre  of  the  island;  whence  Cioero  caUs  it  **  medi- 
temuiea  mazime"  (^Verr,  iiL  83),  and  telle  ne  that 
it  was  within  a  da/s  joarnej  of  the  nearest  point  on 
all  the  three  coasts.     Hence  the  sacred  grove  of 
Proserpine,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  often 
called  the  *^  nmbilicos  Skdliae."  (Cic.  Venr,  vr,  48; 
OallioL  ff.  in  Ctr.  15.)    The  pecoliar  ritoation  of 
Enna  is  described  by  seven!  ancient  authors,  and  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Sicily.  Placed 
on  the  level  summit  of  a  gigantic  hill,  so  lofty  as 
almost  to  deserve  to  be  called  a  moontain,  and  snr- 
nonded  on  all  sides  with  predpitons  cliflb  almost 
wholly  inaccessible,  except  in  a  very  few  spots  which 
are  easily  defended,  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
which  gushes  from  the  iaoe  of  the  rocks  on  all  sides, 
and  having  a  fine  plain  or  tableland  of  abontS  miles 
in  drcumferenoe  on  the  summit,  it  forms  (me  of  the 
most  remarkable  natural  fortresses  in  the  world. 
(Liv.  zxiv.  37 ;  Cic.  Verr.  iv.  48;  Stnb.  vL  p.  272.) 
8tepbanus  of  Byzantium  tells  us  («. «.  "Zvpa)^  but 
without  citing  his  authority,  that  Enna  was  a  colony 
of  Syracuse,  founded  80  years  after  the  settlement  of 
the  parent  dty  (b.  o.  654) :  but  the  silence  of  Thu- 
cydides,  where  he  mentions  the  other  oolonioB  of 
Syracuse  foonded  about  this  period  (vi.  2.),  tells 
ttrongly  against  this  statement.    It  is  improbable 
also  ^t  the  Syracusans  should  have  established  a 
cdony  so  fiir  inland  at  so  early  a  period,  and  it  is 
certain  that  when  Enna  first  figures  in  history,  it 
appears  as  a  Siculian  and  not  as  a  Greek  d^. 
Dionysios  of  Syracuse  seems  to  have  fully  appreciated 
its  importance,  and  repeatedly  attempted  to  make 
himsdf  master  of  the  place;  at  first  by  aiding  and 
encouraging  Aeimnestos,  a  dtlzen  of  Enna,  to  sdze 
on  the  sovereign  power,  and  afterwardii,  fiuling  in 
his  object  by  this  means,  turning  against  him  and 
assisting  the  Ennaeans  to  get  rid  of  their  despot. 
(Died.  ziv.  14.)    He  did  not  however  at  this  time 
acoompluth  his  purpose,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later 
period  that,  after  repeated  expeditious  against  the 
ndghbouring  Sidlian  cities,  Enna  also  was  betrayed 
into  his  hands.   (Id.  xiv.  78.)    In  the  time  of  Aga- 
thocles  we  find  Enna  for  a  time  subject  to  that 
tyrant,  but  when  the  Agrigentines  under  Xenodicus 
began  to  prodaim  the  restonitim  of  the  other  dties 
of  Sicily  to  freedom,  the  Ennaeans  were  the  first  to 
join  their  standard,  and  opened  their  gates  to  Xeno- 
■dicttSy  B,  G.  309.    (Id.  xx.  31.)    In  the  First  Punic 
War  Enna  is  repeatedly  mentioned;  it  was  taken 
fint  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar,  and 
subsequently  recaptured  by  the  Romans,  but  in  both 
instances  by  treachery  and  not  by  force.  (Died,  xxiii. 
9.  p.  503;  Pol  i.  24.)    In  the  Second  Punic  War, 
while  Maroellus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
B.  o.  214,  Enna  became  the  soene  of  a  fearftil  mas- 
sacre.    The  defection  of  several  Sicilian  towns  from 
Kome  had  alarmed  Pinarius  the  governor  of  Enna, 
lest  the  dtizeus  of  that  place  should  follow  their 
example;  and  in  order  to  forestal  the  apprehended 
treachery,  he  with  the  Roman  garrison  fell  upon  the 
dtiiens  when  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  put  them 
all  to  the  sword  without  distinction,  after  which  he 
gave  up  the  dty  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers. 
(Liv.  xxrr.  37 — 39.)  Eighty  years  later  Enna  again 
became  oonspicuous  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  great 
Servile  War  in  Sdly  (b.  c.  134—132),  which  first 
broke  out  there  under  the  lead  of  Eunus,  who  made 
himself  master  in  the  first  instance  of  Enna,  which 
from  its  central  position  and  great  natuxal  strength 
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the  centre  of  his  opentions,  and  thtMeeeptaaeto 
of  the  plunder  of  Sicily.    It  was  the  last  pbee  tliaft 
held  out  against  the  proconsul  Eupilius,  aod  w»b  a£ 
length  betrayed  into  his  hands,  its  impregnaUa 
strength  having  defied  all  his  effiirts.  (IKod.  xxnr^ 
Exc  PhoL  pp^  526—529,  Exc.  ViUes,  ppi  599, 
600;  Fkir.  iiL  19.  §  8;  Oros.  v.  9.;  Smb.  vL  p. 
272.)    Strabo  tells  us  (/.  c.)  that  it  suffiered  ae- 
verdy  upon    this  oocasioD  (which,  indeed,   oould 
scarody  be  otherwise),  and  regards  thb  period  as 
the  ooounencement  of  its  subsequent  dedine.  Cioeray 
however,  nodces  it  rqwatedly  in  a  manner  which 
seems  to  im^dy  that  it  was  sdll  a  flourishing  voubA* 
dpal  town:  it  had  a  fertile  territory,  wett>ada|rtad 
for  the  growth  of  com,  and  diligently  cultavated,  till 
it  was  rendered  almost  desolate  by  ihb  exactions  of 
Verres.    (Cic.  Verr.  iiL  18,  42,  83.)    From  thia 
time  we  hear  little  of  Enna:  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as 
still  inhabited,  though  by  a  small  population,  in  has 
time:  and  the  name  appean  in  Pliny  among  the 
munidpal  towns  of  Sidly,  as  wdl  as  in  Ptdenny  and 
the  Itineraries.    (Stnib./.c.:  Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  14;  PtoL 
Ui.  4.  §  14;  Itm,  AnL  ^  93;  T(A,  PenL)  Ito great 
natural  advantages,  as  wdl  as  its  central  pontifny 
must  have  secured  it  in  all  times  from  oompleta 
decay,    and  it  seems  to  have  continned  to  exist 
throughout  the  middle  ages.    Its  modem  name  of 
Cattro  Giovanm  seems  to  be  merely  an  ItaHaoised 
form  of  CatUro  Jatud^  the  name  by  which  it  is  known 
in  the  native  dialect  of  Sicily,  and  this  is  probaUj 
only  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  Castmm  Ennae  or 
CoMtro  di  Enna, 

The  neighbourhood  of  Enna  is  cdebrated  in  my* 
thological  story  as  the  place  from  whence  Proserpina 
was  carried  off  by  Pluto.  (Ovid,  Met.  v.  385 — 408; 
Claudian,  de  Rapt  Proterp,  ii.;  Diod.  v.  3.)  The 
exact  spot  assigned  by  load  tradition  as  the  scene 
of  this  event  was  a  small  lake  surrounded  by  loft j 
and  predpitons  hilU,  about  5  miles  from  Enna,  the 
meadows  on  the  banks  of  which  abounded  in  fiowen% 
while  a  cavern  or  grotto  hard  by  was  shown  as  that 
from  which  the  infernal  king  suddenly  emerged. 
This  lake  is  called  Pergus  by  Odd  (Ifd  v.  386) 
and  Claudian  (Lc,  iL  112),  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  neither  Cioero  nor  Diodorus  speaks  of  any  lake 
in  particular  as  the  scene  of  the  occurrence:  the 
former  however  says,  that  around  Enna  were  '*  lams 
lucique  plurimi,  et  laetissimi  flares  omni  tempore 
anni."  (  Verr,  iv.  48.)  Diodoms,  on  the  contrarji, 
describes  the  spot  from  whence  Proserpine  was  carrini 
off  as  a  meadow  abounding  in  flowere,  especially 
odoriferous  ones,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  impos* 
dble  for  hounds  to  follow  thdr  prey  by  the  scent 
across  this  tract:  he  speaks  of  it  as  endooed  on  all 
ddes  by  steep  clifis,  and  having  groves  and  marafaea 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  makes  no  mention  of  » 
lake  (v.  3).  The  cavern  however  is  alluded  to  by 
him  as  well  as  by  Cicero,  and  would  seem  to  pdnt 
to  a  definite  locahty.  At  the  present  day  there  still 
remains  a  small  lake  in  a  basin-shaped  hdlow  suf* 
rounded  by  great  hills,  and  a  cavern  near  it  is  stiU 
pointed  out  as  that  described  by  Cioero  and  Diodorus, 
but  the  flowers  have  in  great  measure  disappeared, 
as  well  as  the  groves  and  woods  which  fonnerly 
surrounded  the  spot,  and  the  scene  is  desiaibed  by 
modem  travellers  as  bare  and  desolate.  (Hoare's 
Ckuneal  Tour,  vd.  ii.  p^  252;  Parthey,  Wand^ 
rungen  d,  SUsSUen,  p.  135;  Mstrquas  of  Ormonde^ 
Autumn  in  SicUy,  p^  106,  who  has  given  a  view  of 
the  lake.) 
The  comiectioii  of  this  myth  with  Enpa  natuilly 


;  ETOPE. 
MtoOf  itdii  not  ntbra  uiMfran)  the  peenliu 
mnhip  at  the  two  goddtnn  Cam  u>d  ProKipiiw 
in  thM  dt7;  tnd  m  iMrn  hum  Ciem  thM  tbo* 
wuk  ttnfb  of  Csna  of  rach  gnat  antiqiiitr  tnd 
ttuaitj  tlut  tlw  SkUiaili  rapaind  Uulber  with  a 
fieling  of  rdigioD*  am,  m  if  it  »■*  tfaa  goddan 
bcnelf  lathar  than  her  UDOtDaTj  tliat  tbej  van 
■boot  to  TJait.  Yat  thii  did  nut  pwarrB  it  from  tin 
aactilcgioiu  hudi  af  Vama,  iiha  euiied  oET  tma 
Ibanea  a  brmua  imaga  of  tlia  deitj'  faanelf,  tha  moat 
ancjent  aa  wall  a>  tba  moit  rancnlad  in  Sid\j.  (Cic 
Farr.  it.  48.)  No  nnuini  of  tliia  tampla  an  now 
liabla:  acooidiiig  to  Fuallo  it  atood  on  tba  briiik  of 
tha  [ndpica,  ud  hu  b«a  wbollj  caiiiad  awaj  by 
tba&JlingdownofgnAt  maaHaofrockfrEfln  thaedga 
•ftbo  oUf.  (Paiall.  1.3.  p.  444;  U.iif  Onoouda, 
f.  93.)  Norantliera  any  olher  veatiga*  of  antiqiiilj 
alill  nanaioing  at  Cai*m  Gimnmmi:  tbej  wen  pro- 
hablj-  dcatrojad  bj  the  Sanam,  who  eractad  the 
CHtla  and  ananl  otfaar  of  the  moat  prominxit 
bniUinga  of  tha  mudern  dtj.  (II«n,  L  c.  p.  349.) 
Then  eiiat  cana  of  Eon*  onder  tba  Booiazi  duoinion, 
with  the  l^cnd  Miw.  (Uiuidpiun)  HkhKa,  thaa 
anfinniiig  tha  aatbciitj  of  Cioeni,  all  tha  baat  MSS. 
•f  which  hava  tha  upiralad  fwm  of  tha  uaina. 
(Znmpt,  ad  Verr.  p.  393.)  Tha  moat  andant  Gnak 
cda  of  the  dty  al»  givtt  tha  nama  HENNAION 
<EcU»I,  Ti^  i.  p.  1)06):  than  ii  tharefjn  Uttle 
doght  that  thj)  lonn  ii  the  mm  comet,  though 

|;e.h.b.] 


ETJOPE.    [Gebimia.]''       -' 

ENTELLA  ('ErrtUa:  Elh.  'ErnXXvot,  En- 
ttlUDDi:  Rocca  iTEatdla),  ■  dtf  in  the  ioleriiir  of 
Sicily,  aitoatad  on  the  Itft  bank  c^  Ihs  liiar  Ujpaai 
iBtiiei),Kd  huI;  midway  betwean  the  two  aaaa, 
being  about  35  milaa  from  tha  niouth  of  the  Hjpaaa, 
and  mash  about  tlia  ■anw  diilaiica  from  tha  N,  csast 
fil  the  iilud,  It  the  golf  of  duteUonara.  It  wu 
■  nrj  andent  cilf,  and  appareollj  of  Kauiaa 
aiigia,  though  tha  traditiona  OMKaning  ita  fbun- 
da^  ooanectcd  it  with  (he  Eljnu  and  ^  aappoaed 
.Trojan  coionj-  Accoding  lo  boomi  writara  it  wu 
iwnded  by  A«it«,  and  named  aflar  Ida  wife  En- 
.talla  (Tiati.  ad  LfcofAr.  964).  a  Indition  to  which 
Silioa  Italicna  allnda  ("  Eoteila  Hectoreo  dilectum 
UnMi  Accataa,'  Sil.  lul.  lir.  305),  while  othari 
aicribad  ita  fboiidalion  lo  Elymoa  (Serr.  ad  Aai.  t. 
73),  and  Virgil  repniKDU  Entellua  (aridentlj  the 
aponynooa  befo  of  tlia  citr)  ■•  a  Ttiand  and  comrade 
of  Aceatea  {Am.  t.  387).  ThniiTdidaa,  howaTor, 
nckona  Erjx  and  Egaata  tiia  odj  two  dtiea  of  the 
Xljmi  (ti  3),  and  dw  not  notice  Entalla  at  all,  any 
Bion  than  tba  other  placan  of  native  Sicanian  or 
Sicnlian  origin.  The  Grat  hialorical  niEDliai  of 
JEnlella  ia  foDDd  in  Diodonu,  who  telle  na  that  in 
B.  o.  404  ttie  Cani[Mnian  meroenariea,  who  had  been 
in  tha  aerric*  of  the  GaitliBginiana  during  tha  war, 
.baring  been  admitted  into  the  dty  on  friendly  lerma, 
UfDad  their  armt  againat  tha  intiabitanla,  pat  all 
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the  male  dUzena  lo  the  award,  and  made  themadna 
of  tha  placa,  <£  which  they  ntained  poa- 
aeaaim  for  many  yean.  (Diod.  liv.  9 ;  Ephcna, 
ap.  Sl^  B.  t.  e.  'Ei^tAXa.)  Daring  tha  anbah 
qucot  wan  al  Dionyaiai  with  tba  Caitluginiana,  the 
Camfnian  occupants  of  Entalla  aided  with  Ihor 
fanner  maaters,  and  aren  cmtinued  futhfnl  to  theic 
'"  mce  in  D.  c.  S96,  when  all  the  dtiea  of  Sidly 
ipt  An  went  orer  to  tliat  of  Dionyaina.  (Diod. 
48,  61.)  It  waa  not  lilt  b.  t^  368  that  the 
'  M  waa  able  to  reduce  Entelia ;  tba 
hsTa  Btill  remainad  in  the  handa  of 
Caiopaniana,  bat  wu  Dow  licatila  to  lbs  Cartha- 
^iana,  who  (in  B.C.  34S)  in  conaaqnenca  niagad 
lerritory,  and  blockaded  tha  city  itaalf  Sam 
T  we  find  the  latter  apparently  in  their  hania, 
it  wu  tMOTertd  by  Tiinoleon,  who  ratored  it  to 
hberty  and  indepaDdenoa.  (Id.  it.  73,  xri.  G7,  73.) 
-*me  we  bear  Uttle  tnon  of  it.  The 
^dentally  menlioned  daring  Iha  Fint 
Panic  War  (Diod.  xiiii.  8),  but  it  eecmi  to  baia 
taken  no  put  in  tha  etniggit*  between  Boon  and 
Carthage.  It  continued,  lioweTar,  to  be  a  toloablj' 
flouriahing  munidpa]  town:  ita  territory  wu  fertile 
in  wine  (SO.  Hal.  xii.  304)  u  well  aa  com,  and 
Cicero  praiaes  the  intiabitanta  for  thmr  indnstiy  in 
'  cDltitatioo  (Cic  Farr.  iii.  43),  bnt,  like  moat  ot 
I  cituB  of  Sicily,  it  anfiared  aerenly  fran  the  ei- 
actkna  of  Verrca.  Wa  alilt  Bad  its  naoM  both  In 
Pliny  (among  tha  "  populi  itipendiarii,'  iii  8.  a.  14) 
and  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  15),  but  no  further  udce  of 
'  ia  found  io  andent  anthors.  It  bowerer  coutiuuad 
eubaiat  throughout  the  middle  agea,  till  the  ISth 
oentury,  wh™,  haTing  been  amTertod  into  a  atrong- 
hold  t?  the  Saracene,  it  wu  taken  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  and  utterly  deatroyed,  the  inhabitauta 
being  ramoTed  to  Ifoetra  near  Napiea.  Tbe  aita, 
whidi  atill  retained  ita  andeut  name  in  tlia  daya  <f 
FaMllo,  ia  described  by  him  u  a  poaitioD  of  great 
natural  atrength,  auironnded  by  abrupt  pi«d[acaa  on 
ill  aides  but  one,  but  having  a  table  lauil  of  con. 
ideiaUe  extent  on  ita  aommiL  According  lo  the 
na[a,  it  etandt  at  an  angle  of  the  Bdiei,  ao  that  that 
irer  codrclea  it  en  the  M.  and  W.  The  rnina  re- 
naining  there  in  the  time  of  Faielb  aeem  lo  bale 
bean  only  Hioaa  (/  the  madiacTal  town  and  ita  Sara- 
cenic cuUe.  (FB»U.(faAeA.5K.i.p.47i;  Amk. 
Lex.  Tapogr.  Sic  ToL  U.  p.  341 ;  Clnver.  StdL  p. 
376.) 

There  are  eilant  edua  of  Entelia,  with  the  l^end 

ENTEAAINQN  at  foil;  while  others  struck  under 

the  Campanian  occupation  of  the  dty  ha™  EN- 

TEAAA2,  and  on  the  rcrerse  KAMnANRN.     Tbe 

amiaaed  ia  copied  tnm  the  Unseum  Hnnterio- 

i,p1.36.fig.3.  [E.ILB.] 


EORDAEA  ('EopMa,  •LafSia  i  EA  'iofSti, 
Ti^aioi,  lunduna,  Eoidenaia),  a  snbdiTiaioo  of 
Upper  Jdacadonia,  the  inbabitanta  of  which  wen 
di>paaie>sed,  by  the  Temenid  prmcei,  of  llwi  ori- 
giiul  leala,  which,  howcTtr,  still  continued  to  bear 
the  name  cf  Eordia.     (Thuc.  iL  99.)     From  tbe 


«so 
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remark  of  Polybins  (op.  Strah.  vii.  p.  dS3),  tbat 
the  Cuidavuui  way  passed  through  Uie  country  of 
the  Eordaei  in  prooeeding  fixnn  that  of  the  Ljn- 
cestae  to  Edessa,  and  fnm  the  description  of  the 
inarch  of  Perseos  from  Citiom  in  Lower  Macedonia 
thitmgh  Eordaea  into  Etimeia,  and  to  the  Haliacmon 
(Liv.  xliu  53),  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  exact 
sitnation  of  this  cUstrict 

It  appears  to  hare  extended  along  the  W.  side  of 
Mount  Bermius,  comprehending  (/iirovo  and  Ka- 
trdnitza  to  the  N.,  SarighioH  in  the  middle,  and  to 
the  S.  the  pUuns  of  DjumA  Budja  and  Karm&mi, 
as  far  as  the  ridges  near  Kdzemi  and  the  KlUmra 
of  SioHttOf  which  seem  to  be  the  nataral  boundaries 
of  the  province.  The  only  Eordaean  town  noticed 
in  history  is  Phtsca  (*64rKa,  ♦Mr«eas,  PtoL  iil  13. 
§  36)  or  Phtbcus  (*^K0Sf  Steph.  B.),  of  which 
Thncydides  (ii.  99)  remarks  that  near  it  there  still 
lemained  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Eordaei, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  all  other  parts  of  their 
ttriginal  settlements  by  the  Teminidae.  Bnt  there 
is  some  reason  to  add  to  Uiis  name  those  of  Bb- 
OOBBA  and  Gauidbab  as  Eordaean  towns.  The 
central  and  otherwise  advantageous  position  of  the 
former  of  these  pUuxs,  leads  to  the  conjecture  that 
it  may  have  been  the  city  Eordaea  (Hierocl.)  of 
later  times.  As  Lycophron  (1342,  1444)  cooples 
Galadrae  with  the  land  of  the  Eordaei,  and  as 
Sfcephanns  («.  9.)  attributes  that  town  to  Pieria,  it 
might  best  be  sought  for  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
Eoitlaea  towards  tlie  Hallacmon  and  the  frontiers 
of  Pieria,  its  territory  having  oonsiiited  chiefly,  per- 
haps, of  the  plains  of  Budjd  and  Djmnd.  If  Ga- 
ladrae was  in  the  S.  part  of  the  province,  Begorra 
in  the  middle,  Physca  was  probably  to  the  N.  about 
JTaApdiutea,  towards  the  mountains  of  the  Bermian 
range,  a  position  which  was  most  likely  to  have 
preserved  the  ancient  race.  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  36) 
cksses  three  towns  under  the  Eordaei  of  Maoedonia; 
but,  as  Scampa  is  one  of  them,  he  has  evidently 
confounded  the  Eordaei  with  the  Eordeti  of  lUyria. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  HI  p.  316.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

£ORDAlGUS('£op8aZ»ebs  irordMx^r,Arrian,i4fMi6. 
i.  5.  §  5),  a  river  of  Upper  Macedonia,  which  has 
been  identified  with  the  Devol, — the  principal,  or  at 
leaet  the  longest,  branch  of  the  Apeus.  This  river 
•originates  in  a  lake  in  the  district  of  Preepa  called 
Ventroky  and  makes  its  way  through  the  remarkable 
pass  of  Tzangdn,  which  forms  the  only  break  in  the 
great  central  ivnge  of  Pindns,  from  its  S.  commence- 
ment in  the  mountains  of  Aetolia  to  where  it  is 
blended  to  the  N.  with  the  summits  of  Haemus  and 
Bhodope.  From  thence  it  flows  to  the  NW.  and 
enters  a  lai^  UJce  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Poyoni,  and,  on  emerging,  winds  through  a  suc- 
cession of  narrow  valleys  among  the  great  range  of 
mountains  which  border  on  the  W.  of  Korytzd,  till 
it  finally  joins  the  BeratinSt  or  ancient  Apsus. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  L  p^  334,  vol.  ilL  p. 
281.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ECBDETI  CE^Jp^rroi,  Ptol.  in.  13.  §  26),  an 
Illyrian  people  S.  of  the  Parthini,  whose  territory 
oontamed  three  towns,  Scainpa,  Deboma,  and 
Daulia.  (Comp.  Tafel,  de  Viae  EgnxU.  parte  Occid. 
p.  28;  Pouqueville,  vol.  i.  p.  382.)       [E.  B.  J.J 

EPAMANDUODURUM,  or  EPAMANTADU- 
BUM.  This  toY^n  is  placed  by  the  Antonioe  Itin. 
on  a  rtiad  from  Vesontio  {Besangon)  to  Larga 
(Larffitzen).  From  Vesontio  to  Velatodurum  the 
Itin.  makes  22,  and  from  Velatodurum  to  Epaman- 
duoduruin  12.    In  another  pUice  the  distance  is 
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given  81,  and  Velatodurum  b  omitted.  Tlie  TMi 
makes  it  13  to  Lopoeagio^  and  thence  18  to  Epo- 
manduo,  as  it  b  written. 

Epamandnodurum  is  Mandem^  A  mDestans 
that  was  dug  up  at  Mandeure,  with  the  name  of 
Trajan  upon  it,  bora  the  inscriptkn  '^  Vesont.  M.  P. 
xzxxnz,"  from  which  we  must  infer  Uuit  ths 


nnmbere  in  the  Itins.  denote  Gallic  leagi 

Mcmdeure  is  in  the  airondiasenieDi  of  MomAe- 
Uetrd,  in  the  department  of  Dtmbt,  in  a  pleasant 
valley.  The  Doube  flowed  through  the  town,  wUeh 
was,  of  coarse,  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  and  the 
two  parts  win  united  by  three  bridges,  of  wUch 
the  traces  are  said  to  remain,  and  also  of  tlie  ftrii 
which  protested  them.  The  positian  of  the  phee 
with  respect  to  the  frontier  of  the  Bhone  made  it  sa 
important  post.  The  excavations  that  w«re  mads 
at  Afamdeure  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cm- 
turies  brought  to  light  a  great  number  ef  Boman 
remains,  consisting  of  medab,  pottery,  gold,  aihw, 
and  bronze  ornaments,  statues,  fragments  of  oohmmi, 
cinerary  urns,  and  various  utenub.  The  remahis 
of  an  aqueduct  and  bad  pipes  were  disoofvend,  ef 
three  temples,  of  baths,  and  of  a  theatre  cut  m  ths 
rock.  The  Roman  road  to  Benm^on  may  also  W 
traced.  It  b  called  in  the  neighbooihood  the 
Chanutfe  de  C^eatr,  which  proves  nothing  aa  to  its 
antiquity,  for  Gaesar's  name  b  used  by  tradilifln 
like  that  of  other  great  oooqueron.  Howwer, 
Gaesar's  march  from  Vesontio  to  fight  Arioviatna 
was  up  the  valby  of  the  Dwbe,  and  probaUy  enoi^ 
he  went  near  Epamandnodurum.  In  the  canton  of 
Mon&tUard  there  "  are  some  vestiges  of  a  Roman 
camp;"  and,  according  to  SchSpflin,  aa  anthoriiy 
for  the  antiquities  of  Alsace  and  the  neighbouring 
puts,  it  was  in  the  plain  about  Montb6Uard  that 
Gaesar  defeated  the  German  Ariovbtus,  B.a  58;  bat 
thb  b  impossible,  if  Gaesar's  text  b  rightly  read. 
Epamandnodurum  b  a  town  unknown  to  histoiy, 
and  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  a  conaidcnUe  pla<v. 
The  name  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  waa  an  old 
Gallic  town,  and  on  a  river,  as  the  terminatioa 
of  the  name  shows,  and  the  position  of  the  modem 
site.  (^Gmde  du  Foyo^eur,  &c.  par  Richard  et  'K, 
Hocquart.)  [O.  L.] 

EPANTE'BII,  a  Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (xxi'iii.  46),  from  whose  expressions  Uiey 
would  appear  to  have  been  a  mountain  tribe,  sHnatcd 
in  the  Maritime  Alps  above  the  IngannL  Tbej 
were  at  war  with  the  latter  peqpb  when  Maga 
arrived  in  Liguria,  B.  o.  205.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EPEIAGUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptobmy  aa 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Brigantes — JBtaovium  (Bin- 
Chester),  Caiurhactamum  ICatteriek  Brid^),  Gala- 
tum,  Isurium  {Aldborough),  Rhigodunmn  OJieana 
(/£fc/y),  and  Eboracum  (York)  being  the  othen, 
arranged  as  above,  and  apparently  in  tb^  order  from 
north  to  south.  In  the  *'  Monumenta  Britannica  * 
Epeiacum  is  identified  with  Hexham;  by  Madauchlia 
{Survey  of  Watiing  Street),  with  LtmcheOer.  Each 
of  these  views  b  objectioDable.  iTesAoai  lies  (see 
Axellodukum)  too  far  north  to  bdong  to  the 
Brigantes,  whilst  Xoa^oricum  b  a  better  equirBlent 
to  Z^a-chester.  Indeed  so  few  have  denied  tbat 
this  btter  form  represents  the  modem  Z^mdnster, 
that  Epeiacmtn  and  Lonffovicum  have  been  eonsi. 
dered  Sbnply  as  synonymes  for  the  samepbee-* 
one  in  Ptolemy,  the  other  in  the  Notitia.  CH>jee(ing 
to  thb,  bying  considerable  stress  on  the  name,  and 
raising  exceptions  to  the  identification  of  Vmdoasoia 
with  J?6chester,  the  present  writer  bdievee  tha^ 
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MDM  fir  nine,  m  well  is  place  fbr  place,  Ep^ 
fliaoamsi£6-ciiester.  Fnrthermore — ■8£6-€heeter 
■rands  on  an  eminence,  the  cum  may  represent  the 
Brituh  aom  >k  hOL  ElhcbMtet  stands  on  the 
WatUnK  Street.  [B.  G.  L.] 

EPEIL     [ELia.] 

EPEIRUS  or  EPIHUS  CHveifwi :  Eik  'Hir«i- 
^•^t,  Epirotee:  Adj.  *H99tpwTut6s^  Epiroticaa),  was 
the  name  given  to  the  oonntry  lying  between  the 
Ionian  sea  and  the  chain  of  Pindns,  and  extending 
from  the  Acrooeraanian  promontory  and  the  bonn* 
dariea  of  lllyxia  and  Macedonia  on  the  north  to  the 
Ambrscian  golf  on  the  south.     The  word  ffireipot 
signified  the  mainland,  and  was  the  name  origmally 
gi?en  to  the  whole  of  the  weatem  coast  of  Greece 
from  the  Acroceraunisn  promontory  as  far  as  the 
entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  in  contradistinction 
to  Corcyra  and  the  Cephallenian  blands.    In  this 
tense  the  word  was  used  not  only  by  Homer  (Strab.  z. 
p.  451 ;  Hom.  IL  ii.  635,  Od.  xiv.  97),  but  even  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thnc 
L  5.)    Epiroa,  in  its  more  limited  extent,  is  a  wild 
and  monntsinons  oonntiy.    The  mountains  nm  in 
a  general  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  have  m 
all  ages  been  the  resort  of  semi-drilised  and  robber 
tribes.    The  valleys,  though  frequent,  are  not  ex- 
tensive, and  do  not  produce  su£Beient  com  for  the 
support  d  the  inhabitants.    The  most  extensive  and 
fertile  plain  is  that  of  Jo^biaMia,  in  which  the  oracle 
of  Dodona  was  probably  situated,  but  even  at  the 
present  day  Jodamma  receives  a  huge  quantity  of  its 
flour  from  Thessaly,  and  of  its  v^etables  and  fruit 
from  the  territory  of  Aria  on  the  Ambrscian  gulf. 
Epirus  has  been  in  all  times  a  pastoral  and  not  an 
agricultural  country.    Its  fine  oxen  and  horses,  its 
shepherds,  and  its  breed  of  Mdoesian  dogs,  were  oe- 
kbrsted  in  antiquity.   (Pind.  Nem.  iv.  82;  "  quanto 
majores  herbida  tauros  non  habet  Epirus,"  Ov.  Mel, 
viii.  283 ;  *^  Eliadum  palmas  Epiros  eqoarum,**  Viig. 
Gtorg,  u  57 ;  ^  domus  alta  Molossis  personuit  eani- 
bus,**  Hot.  z&it  iL  6.  114;  Virg.  Gwrg,  iu.  405.) 
The  Epirots  were  not  collected  in  towns,  as  was  the 
ease  with  the  population  in  Greece  Proper,    It  is  ex* 
pressly  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  28)  tluU  the  Epirots 
dwelt  in  villages,  which  was  more  suitable  to  their 
mode  of  life;  and  it  was  probably  not  till  the  time 
when  the  Holossian  kings  had  extended  their  do- 
minion over  the  whole  country,  and  had  introduced 
among  them  Grecian  habits  and  civilisation,  that 
towns  began  to  be  built    It  is  in  accordance  with 
this  that  we  find  no  coins  older  than  those  of 
Pyirfaus. 

Along  the  coast  of  Epims  southward,  from  the 
Acrooerannian  promontory,  a  lofty  and  rugged  range 
of  nxmntains  extends.  [Ckbaunii  Momtbs.] 
Hence  the  Corinthians  founded  no  colony  upon  the 
coast  of  Epirus  at  the  time  when  they  planted  so 
many  settlements  upon  the  coast  of  Acamania,  and 
founded.  Apdlonia  and  Epidamnus  farther  north.  Of 
the  mountains  in  the  interior  the  names  of  hardly 
any  are  preserved  with  the  exception  ci  Tomarus 
or  Tnuuns  above  Dodona.  [Dodoka.]  Of  the 
rivers  the  most  important  are:  the  Abacbthus, 
flowing  into  the  Ambrscian  gulf,  and  considered  to 
form  the  boundary  between  Epirus  and  Hellas  Proper; 
the  Celydsicb,  flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea  between 
Oricum  and  the  Acrocenunian  promontory,  and 
forming  probably  the  northern  boundary  of  Epirus; 
and  tlwTHTAMia,  Acusbon,  and  Cuaradbub,  all 
flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea  more  to  the  south. 
.   Epims  WW  ishaUfted  bj  various  tribes,  which 
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were  not  ref^rded  by  the  Greeks  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Hellenic  race.  Accordiiigly  Epirus 
was  not  a  part  of  Hellas,  which  was  supposed  to 
begin  at  Ambrada.  [UsLLAa.]  Some  of  the  tribes 
however  wera  closely  related  to  the  Greeks,  and  may 
be  looked  upon  as  semi-Hellenic.  Thucydides, 
it  b  true,  treats  both  the  Molossians  and  Thes- 
protians  as  barbaric  (iL  80);  but  theee  two  tribes 
at  all  events  were  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greeks 
like  the  Thrscians  and  Illyriaos;  and  accordingly 
Herodotus  places  the  Thesprotisns  in  Hellas  (ii« 
56),  and  mentions  the  Molossian  Alcon  among  the 
Heilenic  suitors^  Agarista  (vi  127).  It  would 
appear  that  towards  the  north  the  Epirots  became 
blended  with  the  Macedonians  and  Ulyrians,  and 
towards  the  south  with  the  Hellenes. 

Tlie  northern  Epirots,  extending  Atxn  the  Haoe« 
donian  frontier  as  far  as  Contra,  resembled  the 
Macedonians  in  their  mode  of  cutting  the  hair,  in 
their  language  and  dress,  and  in  many  other  par- 
ticulan.  (Strab.  vii.p.  827.)  Strabo  also  relates  ((.&) 
that  some  of  the  tribes  »poke  two  languages,  —  a 
£ict  which  proves  the  difierence  of  the  races  in  the 
country  and  also  their  dose  connection. 

According  to  Theopompus,  who  lived  in  the  fixurth 
century  a.  <1,  the  number  of  Eptrot  tribes  was  fonr^ 
teen  (ap^  Strab.  viL  pp.  823,  324).  Their  names, 
as  we  f^ither  from  Stnbo,  were  the  Chaones,  Thes- 
proti,  Cassopaei,  Mdossi,  Amphilochi,  Athamanes, 
Aetbices,  Tymphaei,  Parauaei,  Talares,  Atintanes, 
Orestae,  Pelagones,  and  Elimiotaa.  (Stiab.  viii.  pp, 
324, 326,  X.  p.  434.)  Of  these,  the  Orestae,  PeUgones, 
and  Elimiotae  were  situated  east  of  Mt  Pindus,  and 
were  subsequently  annexed  to  Maceilonia,  to  which 
they  properly  belonged.  In  like  manner,  the  Atha* 
manes,  Aetbices,  and  Talares,  who  occupied  Pindus, 
were  united  to  Thessaly  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The 
Atintanes  and  Paiauaei,  who  bordered  upon  Ulyria, 
were  also  separated  from  Epirus. 

The  three  chief  Epirot  tribes  were  the  Chaones, 
Thesproti,  and  Blolossi.  The  Chaones,  who  were  at 
one  time  the  most  powerful  of  the  three,  and  who 
are  said  to  have  ruled  over  the  whole  countij  (Strab, 
viL  p.  324),  inhabited  in  historical  times  the  dis- 
trict upon  the  ooast  from  the  Acrooeraunian  country 
to  the  river  Thyamis,  which  separated  them  from 
the  Thesprotians  (Thnc  i.  46).  The  Thesproti  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  from  the  Thyamis  beyond  the 
Adieron  to  the  confines  of  tlie  Cassopaei,  and  in  tlte 
inteiior  to  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Dodona, 
which  in  ancient  tiroes  was  regarded  as  a  part  of 
Tbesprvtia.  [Dodona.]  The  Cassopaei,  whom  some 
writers  called  a  Thesprotiao  tribe,  reached  along  the 
ooast,  as  fitf  as  the  Ambrscian  gulL  The  Mokwsi, 
who  became  subsequently  the  rders  of  Epirus,  ori« 
ginally  inhabited  only  a  narrow  strip  of  country, 
extending  from  the  Arobradan  gulf  between  the 
Cassopaei  and  Ambradotae,  and  subsequently  be* 
tween  the  Thesprotians  and  Athamanes,  northwards 
as  ^  as  the  Dodonaea.  (Leake,  JVorCAerw  Grtece^ 
voL  iv.  pp.  178,  179.)  The  Moloesi  subsequently 
obtained  possession  of  the  Cassopeea  and  the  Dodo- 
naea, and  thdr  country  reached  from  the  river  Aoua 
on  the  north  to  the  Ambradan  gulf  on  the  south. 

The  most  andent  inhabitants  of  Epirus  are  said 
to  have  been  Pelasgians.  Dodona  is  represented  as 
an  orsde  of  the  Pelasgians.  [Doim>na.J  Chaonia 
is  also  called  Peksgian;  and  the  Chaones  are  said, 
like  the  Sdli  at  Dodona,  to  have  been  interpreten  of 
the  oracle  of  Zens.  (Steph.  B.  s.v.  Xoerio.)  There 
appear*  to  have  been  an  ethnical  ooonectaon  between 
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the  ancient  inhabitantB  of  Epinis  and  some  of  the 
tribes  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy.     The  Chones, 
on  the  gulf  of  Tarentmn,  are  appaientlj  the  same 
people  as  the  Chaones;  and  although  we  find  no 
mention  of  the  ThesprotiaQS  in  Italy,  we  have  there 
a  town  Pandosia,  and  a  river  Acheron,  as  in  Epims. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  snpposing  that  the 
Italian  OenotrianSi  to  wh(nn  tile  Chonians  belonged, 
were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Epirota.    (Niebnhr, 
Eitt  of  Rom/B^  vol.  i.  p.  57.)     [Oenotria.]     If 
we  were  to  accept  the  statement  of  Aristotle  that 
Dodona  was  at  one  time  inhabited  by  the  people  then 
called  Graed,  bat  now  Hellenes  \Meiieor.  i.  14), 
EpiruB  most  be  regarded  as  the  original  abode  of 
the  Hellenes  ;  bat  tiiis  statement  is  in  opposition  to 
the  commonly  received  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  who 
placed  the  original  home  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thessaly. 
It  may  be  that  the  Pelasgians  in  Epinis  bore  the 
Dame  of  Graeci,  and  carried  the  name  to  the  opposite 
coast  of  Italy;  which  wonld  accoont  for  the  Rcmians 
and  Italians  in  general  giving  the  name  of  Graeci  to 
all  the  Hellenes,  looking  upon  the  Hellenes  who  sab- 
ieqaently  founded  colonies  in  Italy  as  the  same 
people.  (Kiebuhr,  voLiiL  p.  451.)  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  inhabitants  of  Epims  exercised,  at  an 
early  period,  considerable  inflamce  upon   Greece. 
Of  this  the  wide- spread  reputation  of  the  oracle  of 
Dodona  is  a  proof.    The  Tbessalians,  who  conquered 
the  country  named  after  them,  are  represented  as  a 
Thesprotian  tribe.     [Thessaua.]     According  to 
the  common  tradititm,  Neoptolemus  <»■  Pyrrhus,  «m 
of  Achilles,  settled  in  Epirus  after  his  return  from 
Troy,  accompanied  by  Helenas,  son  of  Priam.     He 
transmitted  his  dominions  to  his  son  Molossus,  from 
whom  the  Moloesian  kings  traced  their  descent 
(^Dict.  ofBiogr,  s.  w.  Neaptolemua  and  Mohttm.) 
The  chief  Greek  settlement  in  Epirus  was  the 
flourishing  Corinthian  colony  of  Ambrada,  upon  the 
gulfcalled  after  it.  [Ambracia.]  At  a  later  period, 
probably  between  the  time  of  Thncydides  and  De- 
mosthenes, some  Grecian  settlers  must  have  found 
thoir  way  into  Thesprotia,  since  Demosthenes  men- 
tions Pandosia,  Buchetia,  and  EUea,  as  Eleian  co- 
lonies (de  ffalotm.  p.  84). 

The  Epirot  tribes  were  independent  of  one  another, 
though  one  tribe  sometimes  exercised  a  kind  of  su- 
premacy over  a  greater  or  a  smaller  number.  Such 
a  supremacy  may  have  been  exercised  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Thesprotians,  who  possessed  the  oracle. 
In  the  Feloponnesian  War  the  Ghaonians  enjoyed  a 
higher  reputation  than  the  rest  (Thuc.  ii.  80),  and 
it  is  probably  to  this  period  that  Strabo  refiBrs  when 
he  says  that  the  Ghaonians  once  ruled  over  all 
Epirus  (viL  p.  823).  The  importance  of  the 
Ghaonians  at  this  period  is  shown  by  a  line  of  An- 
fitophanes  {EquU,  78,  with  Schol.).  It  most  not, 
however,  be  inferred  that  the  Ghaonians  possessed 
any  firm  hold  over  the  other  tribes.  The  power  of 
the  Moloesian  kings,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
fently,  rested  upon  a  difierent  basis. 

Originally  each  tribe  was  governed  by  a  king.  In 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  the  Molossians  were 
governed  by  a  king  called  Admetus,  who  was  living 
with  the  simplicity  of  a  village  chief  when  Themi- 
stocles  came  to  him  as  a  suppliant.  (Thnc  i.  136.) 
Tharyps,  ajso  called  Tharypas  or  Arrhybas,  the  son 
er  grandson  of  Admetus,  was  a  minor  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  was  educated  at 
Athens:  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce among  his  subjects  Hellenic  civilisation.  (Thuc 
Ii.  80;  Paus.  t  11.  §  1;  Justin,  xviL  3;  Pint 
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Pyrrh.  1.)     The  kingly  government  always  coa^' 
tinned  among  the  Molossians,  probably  in  conae- 
qoenoe  of  their  power  being  veiy  limited  {  fiir  we 
are  told  that  the  king  and  people  were  accttstomed 
to  meet  at  Paasaron,  the  ancient  Moloaaiaii  capital, 
to  swear  obedience  to  the  laws.    (Aristot.  PoUl 
V.  11 ;   Plut  Pyrrh,  5.)     But  among  the  Chao* 
nians  and  Thesprotians  the  Idngly  government  had 
been. abolished  before  the  Pdopomeaian  Warr  tbe 
chief  magistrates  of  the  Cluumians  were  seleeted 
from  a  particular  fiunily  {iK  rov  ipx"'^  Yf>m»i, 
Thuc.  il  80).     After  the  Peloponnesian  War  tba 
power  of  the  Molossians  increased,  till  at  length 
Alexander,  the  brother  of  Olyropias,  who  marned 
Philip  of  Macedon,  extended  his  dominion  over  most 
of  the  Epirot  tribes,  and  took  the  title  of  kin|^  of 
Epirus.     (Died.  xvi.  72,  91;   Strab.  vt  pi  280.) 
Alexander,  who  died  b.  c.  326,  was  8ococ«ded  b/ 
Aeacides,  and  Aeaddes  by  Aloetas,  after  whom  the 
celebrated  Pyrrhus  became  king  of  Epims,   and 
raised  the  kingdom  to  its  greatest  s{dendoar.     He 
removed  the  seat  of  government  firam  Paasargn  to 
Ambrada,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  annexed 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Epirot  kings.     Pynhoa  wna 
succeeded  in  b.c.  272  by  his  son,  Alexander  IL,. 
who  was  followed  in  succession  by  his  two  sons, 
Pyrrhus  IL  and  Ptolemy.    (For  the  history  of  these 
kings,  see  the  Diet  ofBiogr.)    With  the  death  of 
Ptolemy,  between  b.  a  239  and  229,  the  familj  of 
Pyrrhus  became  extinct,  whereupon  a  repablifan  fionn 
of  government  was  established,  which  continued  till 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  B.^a  168. 
Having  been  accused  of  favouring  Perseus,  tiie  Ra- 
man senate  detennined  that  all  the  towns  of  Epims 
should  be  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to 
sbiveiy.   This  cruel  order  was  carried  mto  executian 
by  Aemilius  Paulus,  who,  having  previomly  plaoed 
garrisons  in  the  70  towns  of  Epirus,  razed  them  all 
to  the  ground  in  one  day,  and  carried  away  150,000 
inhabitants  as  slaves.   (Polyb.  op.  Strab.  vii.  p.  32S ; 
Liv:  xlv.  34;  Pint  AemU  PauL  29.)      From  the 
effects  of  this  terrible  blow  Epirus  never  reoovered. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  country  waa  still  a  scene 
of  desolation,  and  the  inhaMtants  had  only  mins  and 
villages  to  dwell  in.  (Strab.  vii.  pw  327.)   Nioopolis, 
founded  by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  his  Tie" 
tory  off  Actium,  was  the  chief  city  of  Epiras  unaer 
the  Boman  empire.    Both  this  city  and  Buthrotnm 
had  the  dignity  of  Booian  colonies.     Epinis  formed 
a  province  under  the  Bomans,  and  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  was  separated  fifvxn  Achaia  by  the  river 
Achelous.  (Ptol.  iii.  14.)    Epirus  now  fonns  part  of 
Albania.    The  Albanians  are  probably  descendanta 
of  the  ancient  Illyrians,  who  took  possession  of  the  de? 
populated  country  under  the  Roman  or  the  early  By- 
zantine empire.  On  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Latins  in  1204,  a  member  of  the  celebrated  By- 
zantine family  of  Gomnenns  established  an  indepen- 
dent dynasty  in  Epirus;  and  the  despots  of  Albania, 
as  they  were  called,  continued  for  two  centuries  onlj 
second  in  power  to  the  emperors  of  Ganstaatioople. 
The  last  of  these  rulers,  George  Castriot,  resisted  ibr 
more  than  20  years  the  whole  forces  of  the  Ottoman 
empire;  and  it  was  not  till  his  death  in  1466  thai 
Albania  was  annexed  to  the  Turkish  dominions. 
The  chief  towns  in  Epirus  were : — 
1.  In  Ghaonia.    Vpoa  the  road  near  the  ooast 
from  N.  to  S.:  PAUkBSTB;  Gbdcaeba;  Phoisvicb; 
BuTHBOTUM;  GEsnoa,  also  called  Ilium  or  Tnga, 
in  the  district  Gestrine.  [Gestbimb.]   West  of  this 
road,  apoB  the  coast:.  Q»che8md»;  CAauonE. 
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3.  In  Tbnimtk.  Upon  tfa*  road  lading  fr 
CmUU  unthimrda;  £usoka  (?);  Pahdosu, 
tba  Acbaim;  EijITKEU  gr  EtuiTHU;  CaBsopei 
NiOOFOUB  Wnt  of  this  mad,  Dpaa  tlio  rauC: 
Stbota ;  CwMmBiPM ;  Tosyne:  Buciiaetiiikj 
BiuUA.  Between  thie  road  and  the  cc4st:  Gcta- 
VAB;  Bphtiu,  aJUnrardi  called  Cich;nii.  In  ttis 
faitariar:  EDRTllK)rAB(F);  I»0RIA;  BATfAB(?). 

S.  InBldoeua.  From  N.  Co  S.  i  pH<mcE ;  Tbo- 
MOKi  DodOha;  Pabsaboit;  Ckalcis;  Phti>acb; 
HoBBEUM. 

In  the  annned  min  the  bnds  on  Ibe  obTerae  are 
thoaa  of  Zeni  and  Hera :  the  or  ra)  the  rerene  may 
W*  nfcnnc*  either  to  the  excelleiice  of  tbe  Epimt 
HUD,  or  to  ite  beinf;  the  victim  saiired  to  Zeus.  Oa 
all  ceioi  we  find  the  mune  of  the  people  in  the  Doric 
torn  AtlEIPnTAN,  and  not  HnEIPIlTnN.  (Ect- 
hel,  ToL  IL  p.  160,  full.)  <Niebuhr,  But  0/  Rome. 
vaL  iii.  p.  *bO,  seq.  1  Grote,  BiM.  of  Gnect,  toL  iii. 
p.  949,  Kq. ;  Merleker,  Hiilor.  geogr.  DartUSuag 
dhe  ItMdtt  WHJ  der  Bamjmer  von  Epirot,  Kijnige. 
1841 ;  Leake,  Nortiurm  Grteet ;  Boiran,  Mamil 
Alia*,  TiMiais,  and  Epinu,  1»GS.) 


BPEIDU.    [Abfi.1 

EPETIUU  ('£■^1(1':  Eth.  'Etrvdi,  PtoL  ii.  16. 

$  4;  Plin.  iii.  SS),  a  tons  of  the  laii  (Polfb.  iziu. 
18),  in  lllyricnm,  with  a  harbonr  (Portna  Epetini, 
Ptul.  Tab.).  Bemaini  of  thia  town  ai«  fannd  uear 
Stabrtlt.  (Camp.  Map  in  WiUdntou,  JMnatia  and 
Maitttiugro,  toI.  ii.)  [E.  B.  J.} 

KTHESUSC'E^'tret:  £1*. 'E^oioi, 'E^wlTijf , 
tit*ath\  a  cit;  in  Ljdia,  one  of  the  tv^re  Ionian 
litiea  (Hand.  >.  143),  on  tbe  lonlh  ude  of  tba 
Cajitnu,  and  Dou  Me  mouth.  The-  port  wai  called 
PaDormne.  The  country  amnnd  Ephfaoe  wai  an 
■lluTial  plain,  u  Herodotos  obaerraa  (ii.  10).  The 
name  of  Ephean*  dote  not  occor  in  the  Uometic 
peeme,  and  there  le  do  pnjof,  eaje  Stiabc^  that 
It  was  (0  eld  ai  the  Tngan  War  (p.  620).  Ac- 
ecrdiiig  to  a  myth  (Staph.  B.  l  v.  "E^nroi), 
the  plai*  wai  orii^naU  j  called  Sniyma,  fmn  Smyrna 
the  Amazon ;  it  me  also  called  Samoma,  and 
Tncheia,  aad  Ortygia,  and  Ptelea.  Tha  name 
Efiieaua  waa  said  (o  be  fxnta  one  of  the  Anu- 
'  aooi.  Tbe  nams  Ptelea  appean  in  an  iucrip- 
tlco  of  the  Boman  peiicd  which  waa  copied  by 
Chkhnll  at  E[A«Bua.  Pliny  (t.  39)  baa  alio  pre- 
■ared  thii  legend  of  the  Amizooian  orinn  of 
Epheana,  and  a  name  Alope,  which  tbe  place  liad  at 
the  time  ef  the  Trojan  War;  a  story  Ibuiui  in  Hy- 
ginna  alio.  Plinj  ^eo  mentiooe  tbe  name  Uorgee, 
The  l^end  of  the  Amaiona  is  connected  with  the 
goddeai  Artemia,  the  deity  of  Epheaus.  Paoianiae 
(Tii.  3.  g  6)  has  a  legend  about  tbe  temple  of 
Epbeeua  being  (bonded  by  EpbeauA,  the  eon  of  the 
ilrer  CayRjui,  and  Creaua  an  latocbthco. 
■  Stnbo,  nha  bad  been  at  Epheans,  ^tcs  a  pretty 
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good  deeeription  of  it  (p.  63S).  As  a  man  wQed 
n<«thward  tlirough  tbe  diannel  that  sqnratei  Same* 
from  Mycale,  be  came  to  the  eea-oust  of  the  Kphsia, 
part  of  which  belongs  to  the  Samii.  North  of  the 
Panionium  was  NapoUe,  which  race  belonged  to 
Epheana,  bat  in  Strabo's  ^me  to  tha  Samii,  who  had 
received  it  in  exchange  for  Mantheainm.  Next 
waa  Pygela,  1  small  place  with  a  temple  of  Artunie 
Manjchia,  a  letllemmt  of  Agameinnoi),  according  to 
alegind;  and  next  tbe  port  called  Panormns,  whicb 
contAined  a  temple  ef  Artemia  Epheaiaj  and  then 
the  dty.  On  this  suui  coaat,  a  little  above  the  sea, 
there  waa  also  Ortygia,  a  fine  grove  of  variooa  Uoda 
of  tnai,  and  pirticaiarty  iTpnaa,  The  atttam 
Cenchriqa  Bowed  through  it.  The  stream  and  the 
place  were  eoaoected  with  a  legend  of  Lato  and  the 
birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemia.  Ortygia  was  tbe 
nurse  who  asiisted  Lito  in  her  latwor.  Above  the 
gnve  Ru  a  moontain  Solmiaeuii,  where  the  Curetea 
placed  themselves,  and  with  the  clasbing  of  thdr 
arms  prevented  the  jealous  Hera,  who  was  on  the 
watch,  livm  hearing  tha  cries  of  Lato.  There  iier« 
several  tamplea  in  this  place,  old  and  new:  in  tbe 
eld  lemplea  there  were  ancient  wooden  atatnesi  but 
in  the  later  temples  otheia  (niuAut  tpyn').  There 
waa  Lato  holding  a  staff,  and  Ortygia  itanding  by 
her  with  a  child  on  each  arm.  The  Cai»  and 
Lal^in  were  tha  settlers  of  Epheaoa,  according  to 
OM  stoi7  (Strabo).  and  these  two  peopka  or  two 
nantes  are  often  mentioned  together.  Bat  Pbere- 
cjdca  (Strab.  p.  632)  sap  that  the  Paralia  of  Ionia 
was  originally  occn|:aed  by  Carians  from  Uilctns  to 
tbe  parts  about  Mycale  and  Kpheeoa,  and  the  re- 
m^wleT  as  far  as  Fhicaea  by  Leleges.  Tbe  nativea 
wen  driven  out  of  Ephceua  by  Androdns  and  bia 
looians,  who  settled  about  the  Athenaeum  and  the 
Hjpelaens,  and  they  also  occupied  a  part  of  the 
li^;her  oeonti;  (vqi  UapaptlvT)  about  the  CiKSaens. 
Pansaniaa  preservea  a  tradition  that  Androdns  drove 
ont  of  the  country  the  Leiegee,  whom  he  takes  to  be 
a  branch  of  the  Carians,  and  the  Lydians  who  occn- 
jned  the  apper  city ;  but  those  who  dwdt  ibont  the 
temple  were  not  molealed,  and  Ihey  came  to  taims 
with  the  Imiana.  This  tradition  shows  that  the  old 
temple  was  not  in  the  dty.  Tlie  tomb  nt  Androdua 
was  still  shown  in  the  time  of  Paasanias,  on  the  road 
from  the  temple  piat  tbe  Oljmpieium,  and  to  tbe 
Pylae  Hagnetidea;  the  Sgnre  on  the  tomb  was  wi 
armed  man  (viL  3.  %  6,  &c.).  This  place  on  tha 
Irill  was  tbe  site  of  the  city  imtil  Croesoa'  time,  aa 
Stxaba  says.  Croesus  warred  against  the  loniaoa  of 
Ephesui  (Uerod.  i.  36),  and  b«ieg«l  Ibdr  dty,  at 
which  lime  during  the  siege  (so  says  the  text)  the 
Epheiui  dedicated  their  dty  to  Artemis  by  fanteoing 
Che  city  to  the  temple  by  a  rope.  It  was  seven 
stadia  between  llie  old  dty,  the  dty  that  waa  then 
bcnegsd,  and  the  temple.  This  oH  dty  wis  the 
dty  on  the  Paroreis.  After  the  time  of  Croesus  the 
people  came  down  into  the  plain,  and  lived  aboat 
the  ''present'  temple  (Strabo)  to  the  time  of 
Alexander. 

Kii«  Lydmadius  built  tbe  nlla  of  •(ha  dty  that 

existed  in  Stiabo'i  lime;  and  as  llie  people  were  not 

wilting  to  remove  to  the  new  dty,  he  wuted  for  a 

'  nt  rain,  which  he  asusled  by  atoj^ing  up  the 

nels  tiiat  carried  off  the  water,  and  so  drowned 

ity,  and  made  the  people  glad  lo  leave  it,   Ljsi- 

This  w(«d  sHoAut  has  never  been  explained. 
Tjrrwhitt  altered  it  to  ImAwo.  See  Qroekurd'a  noto 
CD  tbe  paaaage  (Traat.  StnA.  vd.  iiL  p.  14). 
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machnfl  called  his  new  city  Arsinoe  after  his  wife, 
bat  the  name  did  not  la«t  long.  The  story  of  the 
destruction  of  the  old  city,  which  was  on  very  low 
ground,  is  told  by  Ste^^uuras  (*.  v.  "E^m-oj)  some- 
what di£forently  from  Strabo.  He  attributes  the 
destnictioQ  to  a  yident  storm  of  rain,  which  swelled 
the  river.  The  town  was  situated  too  low;  and  as 
the  Caystrus  is  subject  to  sudden  risings,  it  was 
damaged  or  destroyed,  as  modem  towns  sometimes 
have  been  which  were  planted  too  near  a  river. 
Thousands  were  drowned,  and  valuable  property  was 
lost.  Stephanus  quotes  a  small  poem  of  Duris  of 
Elaea  made  on  the  occasion,  which  attributes  that 
calamity  to  the  rain  and  the  sudden  rising  of  the 
river.  Nothing  is  known  of  Duris,  and  we  must 
suppose  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ephesus,  or  about  b.  c.  322.  (Gomp.  Eustath. 
ad  Diorufs,  v.  827,  who  quotes  the  first  two  lines  of 
the  epigramma  of  Duris.)  Pansanias  (i.  9.  §  7) 
states  that  Lysimachus  removed  to  his  new  Ephesus 
the  people  of  Colophon  and  Lebedus,  from  which 
time  the  ruin  of  these  two  towns  may  be  dated. 

[C0TX)PH01I.] 

The  history  of  Ephesus,  tlioogh  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  Ionian  towns,  is  scanty.  As  it  was 
founded  by  Androdns  the  son  of  Codrus,'the  kingly 
residence  (fioffiKttov,  whatever  the  word  means)  of 
the  lonians  was  fixed  there,  as  they  say  (Strab.  p. 
633),  "and  even  to  now  tiiose  of  the  family  are 
named  kings  {fituriKus)  and  have  certain  honours, 
the  first  seat  in  the  games,  and  purple  as  a  sign  of 
royalty,  a  staff  instead  of  a  sceptre,  and  the  posses- 
sion or  direcUon  of  the  rites  of  Eleusinian  Dem»- 
ter"  (comp.  Herod,  i.  147).  Ephesus  was  it  seems 
from  an  early  period  a  kind  of  sacred  city,  for 
Thucydides  (iii.  104),  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
ancient  religious  festival  at  Deles  to  which  the 
lonians  and  the  surrounding  islanders  used  to  go  with 
their  irives  and  children,  adds,  "  «s  now  the  lones 
to  the  Ephesia."  Strabo  (p.  633)  has  abo  pre- 
served the  tradition  of  Ephesus  baring  been  cidled 
Smyrna,  and  he  has  a  very  confused  stoiy  about  the 
Smyrna^  leaving  the  Ephesii  to  found  Smyrna 
Proper.  [Smtrka.]  He  quotes  CaUinns  as  evi- 
dence of  the  people  >of  Ephesus  having  been  once 
named  Smymaei,  and/Hipponaz  to  prove  that  a  spot 
in  Ephesus  was  named  Smyrna.  This  spot  lay 
between  Trecheia  and  the  Acte  of  Lepra;  and  this 
Lepra  was  the  hill  Prion  which  was  above  the 
Ephesus  of  Strabo's  time,  and  contained  part  of  the 
wall.  He  ooncludes  that  the  Smyrna  of  old  Ephe- 
sus was  near  the  gymnasium  of  the  later  town  of 
Ephesus,  between  Trecheia  and  Lepra.  The  old 
Athenaeum  was  without  the  hmits  of  the  later  city. 

The  Cimmerians  in  an  invasion  of  western  Asia 
took  Sardis  except  the  acropolis  (Herod,  i.  15),  in  the 
reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys;  and  it  seems  that 
they  got  into  the  valley  of  the  Caystrus  and  threatened 
Ephesus.  (Callinus,  Bergk,  PoetM  Lyrusi  Graecif  p. 
303.)  Callinus  also  speaks  of  a  war  between  the 
Magnetos  or  people  of  Magnesia  and  Ephesus  his 
native  city  (Strab.  p.  647),  which  war  of  oourse 
was  before  that  inroad  of  the  Cimmerii  by  which 
Magnesia  was  destroyed:  for  there  was  a  tradition 
of  more  than  one  Cimmerian  invasion.  Ephesus 
fell  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lydian 
and  Persian  longs.  InB.c.  499,  when  the  Athe- 
nians and  Eretrians  with  the  lonians  went  against 
Sardis,  they  sailed  to  Ephesus  and  left  their  ships  at 
Coressus.  Some  Ephesii  were  their  guides  up  the 
valley  of  the  Caystrus  and  over  the  range  of  Tmolus. 
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After  the  lonians  had  fired  Saxdis  they  lelxeatBd, 
but  the  Persians  overtook  them  at  Epheras  and  de- 
feated the  confederates  there.  (Herod  v.  lOS.) 
Thu  is  all  that  Herodotus  says  about  Ephems  cb 
this  oocasioa  After  the  naval  battle  before  IGktas, 
in  which  the  Ionian  oonfederates  were  defeated, 
some  of  the  Chii,  who  had  escaped  to  Mycida,  made 
thdr  way  by  night  into  the  Ephesia,  whm  ihm 
women  were  celebrating  the  Thesmophoria,  and  the 
Ephesii,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  to 
the  Chii,  fell  vfoa  them  supposing  they  wen  rdbben, 
and  killed  them  or  made  a  beginning  at  kaak. 
(Herod,  vi.  16).  The  Ephesii  had  no  ^ps  in  the 
fight  before  Miletus;  and  we  must  oondbde  thaft 
they  took  no  part  in  the  revolt  When  Xnxca 
burnt  the  temple  at  Branchidae  ''and  the  other 
temples"  (Strab.  p.  634),  the  temple  of  Ephesoe 
was  spared.  Near  the  ckae  of  the  PeloponneBiaa 
War,  Thrasyllns,  an  Athenian  commander,  who  was 
on  a  marauding  eapedition,  landed  at  Ephesna,  od 
which  the  Persian  Tissaphemes  summoDed  all  the 
country  to  Ephesua  ito  the  aid  of  Artemis.  The 
Athenians  were  defeated  and  made  off.  (Xen.  fftiL 
i.  2.  §  6.)  Lysander,  the  Spartan  commander,  entered 
the  port  of  Ephesus  (B.C  407)  with  a  fleet,  has 
object  being  to  have  an  interview  with  Cyntt  at 
Sm^.  While  he  was  repairing  and  fitting  np  hk 
ships  at  Ephesus,  Antiochus,  the  Athenian,  who  waa 
stationed  at  Notium  as  commander  under  Akabiades, 
gave  Lysander  the  opportunity  of  fighting  a  aea- 
fight,  in  whidi  the  Athenians  were  defeated.  (Sen. 
ffeU,  I  5.  §  1,  &c)  After  the  battle  of  Aegoa 
Potami  the  Ephesians  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis  a  statue  of  Lysander,  and  of  other  Spartans 
who  were  unknown  to  £une;  but  after  the  decline  of 
the  Spartan  power  and  the  victory  of  Cooon  at 
Cnidus,  they  set  up  statues  t^Cooan  and  Timotheos 
in  their  temple,  as  the  Samii  also  did  in  their  He- 
raeum.    (Pans,  vi  3.  §  15.) 

There  is  no  notice  of  Ephesus  taking  any  active  part 
in  war  against  the  barbarians  from  the  time  of  Croeans, 
who  attacked  this  town  first  of  all  the  Ionian  towns, 
and  probably  with  the  view  of  getting  a  place  on  the 
sea.  For  Ephesus  was  the  most  convenient  port  for 
Sardis,  being  three  days'  journey  distant  (Xen.  HM, 
iii.  2.  §  11),  or  540  stadia  (Herod,  v.  54).  It 
was  the  usual  landing-plaoe  for  those  who  went  to 
Sardis,  as  we  see  in  many  instances.  (Xen.  ^no^. 
ii.  2.  §  6.) 

The  Ionian  settlers  at  Ephesus,  according  to  tra- 
dition, found  the  worship  of  Artemis  there,  or  of 
some  deity  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Artemis. 
(Callim.  in  Dion,  238.)  A  temple  of  Artemis 
existed  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  who  dedicated  in  the 
temple  '*  the  golden  cows  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
pillars,"  as  Herodotus  has  it  (L  92).  Herodotos 
mentions  the  temple  at  Ephesus  with  that  of  Hera 
at  Samoa  as  among  the  great  works  of  the  Gneks 
(ii.  146),  but  the  Heraeum  was  the  larger.  The  ori- 
ginal an^tect  is  named  Chersiphron  by  Strabo,  and 
another  architect  enlarged  it^  The  ardiitect  of  the 
first  temple  that  the  lonians  built  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  Theodoras  and  Rhoecus,  who  built  the  He- 
raemn  at  Samoa.  When  Xenophon  settled  at  SdUes, 
he  built  a  temple  to  Artemis  like  the  great  coe  at 
Ephesus;  and  he  placed  in  it  a  statue  of  cypress 
like  that  of  Ephesus,  except  that  the  Ephesian  Ar- 
temis was  of  gold.  There  was  a  stream  Selinus  near 
the  temple  at  Ephesus,  and  there  was  a  stream 
so  called  at  Scillns,  or  Xenophon  gave  it  the  name. 
XenophoD  was  at  Ephesus  befora  he  joined 
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00  his  ixuorch  from  Asia  to  BoeotU,  and  he  deposited 
there  the  share  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him  of 
the  tenth  that  had  been  appropriated  to  Apollo  and 
Artemis  of  the  produce  of  the  sUves  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  sold  at  Gerasus  on  their  retreat  This 
&ct  shows  that  the  temple  at  Ephesus  was  one  of 
the  great  hoU  places  to  the  Ionic  Hellenes.  (Xen. 
Anab,  ▼.  8.  §  4,  &c.)  The  worship  of  the  goddess 
«••  carried  bfthe  Phocaeans  to  Ma8salia(Afarset7fe), 
and  thence  to  the  Massaliot  settlements.  (Strab.  pp. 
159,160^179,180,184.)  Dianium  or  Artemisiam, 
OQ  the  ooasi  ef  Spain,  was  so  called  firam  haying  a 
temple  of  the  Ehphesian  Artemis. 

This  enlaiged  temple  of  Artemis  was  bamt  down 
by  Henetmtns,  it  is  said  on  the  night  on  which 
C»^^  Alexander  was  bom.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  again, 
and  probably  on  the  same  sita^  The  name  of  the 
architect  is  corrupted  in  the  text  of  Strabo,  but  it  is 
stipposed  that  the  true  reading  is  Dinoerates.  Alex- 
ander, when  he  entered  Asia  on  his  Persian  expe- 
dition, ofiered  to  pay  all  that  had  been  expended  on 
the  new  tem[de  and  all  that  it  would  still  cost,  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  pUce  the  inscription  on  it;  by 
which,  as  the  answer  of  the  Ephesii  shows,  who  de- 
dined  his  proposal,  was  meant  his  placing  his  name 
on  the  temple  as  the  dedicator  of  it  to  the  goddess. 
The  Ephesii  undertook  the  building  of  their  own 
temple,  to  which  the  women  contributed  their  orna- 
ments, and  the  people  gave  thdr  property,  and 
something  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  old  pillars. 
Bnt  it  was  220  years  before  the  temple  was  finished. 

The  temple  was  built  on  low  marshy  ground  to 
save  it  from  earthquakes,  as  Pliny  says  (xxxvl  14), 
but  Leake  suggests  another  reason.  The  tall  Ionic 
column  was  more  appropriate  for  a  building  in  a 
plain,  and  the  shorter  Doric  cdnmn  looked  better  on 
a  height.  Leake  observes  ''that  all  the  greatest 
and  most  costly  of  the  temples  of  Asia,  except  one, 
are  built  on  low  and  marshy  spots."  The  Ephesii 
seem  always  to  hare  stuck  to  the  old  site  of  the 
temple,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have 
placed  the  new  one  there,  even  if  their  cdnmns  had 
been  Doric  instead  of  Ionic 

The  firandations  of  the  new  temple  were  laid  on 
well-rammed  charcoal  and  wooL  The  length  of  the 
building  was  425  feet,  and  the  width  220.  The 
columns  were  197,  '*  each  made  by  a  king,"  as  Pliny 
says.  The  columns  were  60  feet  high,  and  36 
were  carved,  and  one  of  them  by  Scopes.  The 
epbtylia  or  stones  that  rested  over  the  intercolum- 
niations,  or  on  the  part  of  the  columns  between  the 
capitals  and  the  frieze,  were  of  immense  size.  It 
would  take  a  book,  says  Pliny,  to  describe  all  the 
temple ;  and  Democritus  of  Ephesus  wrote  one  upon 
it  (Athen.  xii.  p.  525).  Leake  {Atia  Mintor,  p.  346) 
supposes  that  the  temple  had  a  double  row  of  21 
columns  on  each  side,  and  a  triple  row  of  10  columns 
at  the  two  ends.  This  will  make  120  columns,  for 
24  columns  have  been  counted  twice.  If  we  add 
4  columns  in  antis  at  each  end  of  the  building,  this 
will  make  the  whole  number  128,  ibr  the  number 
127  cannot  be  right  Leake  has  made  his  phm  of 
the  temple  in  English  feet,  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
other  pkns  of  temples  (p.  351) ;  for  he  observes 
that  we  cannot  tell  whether  Pliny  used  the  Greek 
or  the  Boman  foot  The  English  foot  is  somewhat 
longer  than  the  Roman,  and  less  than  the  Greek. 
For  the  pnrpoee  of  comparison  it  is  immaterial  what 
foot  is  used.  This  was  the  hugest  of  the  Greek 
temples.  The  area  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  was 
not  ooe-fourth  of  that  of  the  temple  of  Ephesus; 
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and  the  Heraenm  of  Samoa,  the  great  temple  at 
Agrigentum  and  the  Olympieium  at  Athens  were  all 
less  than  the  temple  of  Ephesus.  The  area  of  the 
Olympieium  was  only  about  two-thkds  cf  that  of  the 
Ephesian  temple. 

After  the  temple,  that  is,  the  construction  of  the 
building,  was  finished,  says  Strabo, ""  the  Ephesiana 
provided  the  abundant  oUier  ornaments  by  Uie  free- 
will ofiering  of  the  artiste,"  that  is,  the  native  artists 
of  Ephesus.  This  is  the  meanmg  that  Groskuid 
gives  to  the  obscure  psasage  of  Strabo  (rf  iierifiiiffn 
rAv  9rifuwpy&if):  and  it  is  at  least  a  probable 
meaning  (TransL  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  17).  But  the 
altar  was  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  work  of 
Praxiteles.  Strabo  was  also  shown  some  of  the 
work  of  Thrsso,  a  Penelope  and  the  aged  Eurydeia. 
The  temple  contained  one  of  the  great  pctures 
of  Apelles,  the  Alexander  Geraunophoros  (Plm. 
XXXV,  10;  Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii.  4.  c  60).  The  priests 
were  eunuchs,  called  Megalobuzi.  (Comp.  Xen. 
Anab,  v.  3.  §  8.)  They  were  highly  honoured,  and 
the  Ephesii  procured  firom  foreign  pUces  such  as 
were  worthy  of  the  ofiice.  Viigins  were  also  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
temple.  It  was  of  old  an  asylum,  and  the  limite  of 
the  asylum  were  often  varied.  Alexander  extended 
them  to  a  stadium,  and  Mithridates  the  Great  some- 
what further,  as  far  as  an  arrow  went  that  he  shot 
from  the  angle  of  the  tiling  of  the  roof  {M  rrjs 
yuvias  roO  <r«p^v).  M.  Antonius  extended  the 
hmito  to  twice  the  distance,  and  thus  comprised 
within  them  part  ef  the  city ;  from  which  we  leam 
that  the  temple  was  still  out  of  the  dty,  and  less 
than  1200  Greek  feet  from  it  Bnt  this  extension 
of  the  limits  was  found  to  be  very  mischievous,  and 
the  ordinance  of  Antonius  was  abolished  by  Augus- 
tus. The  extension  of  the  fimits  by  Antonius  was 
exactly  adapted  to  make  one  part  of  the  dty  of 
Ej^esus  the  rogues*  quarter. 

The  growth  of  Ephesus,  as  a  commercial  city, 
seems  to  have  been  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
It  was  included  within  the- dominions  of  Lysimachus, 
whose  reign  lasted  to  b.  o.  281 .  It  afterwards  was 
included  in  the  dominions  ofi  the  kmgs  of  Feigamum. 
"The  dty,"  says  Strsbo,  **has  both  ship-houses, 
and  a  harbour;  but  the  architects  contracted  the 
month  of  the  harbour  at  the  conmiand  of  king 
Attains,  named  PhiUdelphus.  The  king  supposing 
that  the  entrance  would  become  deep  enough  for 
large  merchant  vessels,  and  abo  the  harbour,  which 
had  up  to  that  time  been  made  shallow  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  Caystrus,  if  a  mole  wei-e  plaoed  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  which  was  veiy  wide,  ordered 
it  to  be  constructed.  But  it  turned  out  just  the 
opposite  to  what  he  expected  ;  for  the  alluvium 
being  thus  kept  in  made  all  the  harbour  shallower 
as  far  as  the  entrance ;  but  before  this  time,  the 
floods  and  the  reflux  of  the  sea  took  off  the  alluvium 
and  carried  it  out  to  sea."  Strabo  adds,  that  in  his 
time,  the  time  of  Augustus, "  the  city  in  all  other  re  • 
spects,  owing  to  the  £ivourable  situation,  is  incressing 
daily,  for  it  is  the  greatest  place  of  trade  of  all  the 
dties  of  Asia  west  of  the  Taurus."  The  ndgh- 
bourhood  of  Ephesus  also  produced  good  wine. 

After  the  mouth  of  the  Caystrus,  says  Strabo,  is 
a  Uke  formed  by  the  sea,  named  Selinusia  (Groskurd, 
Trcmtl.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.*  19,  note,  gives  his  reasons 
for  preferring  the  reading  Selenusia);  and  close  to 
it  another  li^e,  which  communicates  with  the  Se- 
linusia, both  of  which  bring  in  a  great  revenue. 
The  kings  (those  of  Pergamom,  probably)  took  them 
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away  from  the  goddess,  ihoogh  they  belone^ed  to  her. 
The  Bomans  gare  them  back  to  the  goddess ;  bat 
again  the  poblicani  by  force  seized  on  the  revenae 
that  was  got  from  them  ;  bat  Artemidoras,  as  hesajs 
himself,  being  sent  to  Rome,  recovered  the  lakes  for 
the  goddess ;  and  the  city  of  Ephesos  set  up  his 
golden  (gilded)  statue  in  ^e  temple.     Pliny  (t.  29) 
seems  to  say  that  there  were  two  rivers  Selenuntes 
at  Ephesus,  and  that  the  temple  of  Diana  Uy  be- 
tween them.    Bat  these  rivers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lakes,  which  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Caystras,  as  the  French  editor  of  Chandler  correctly 
observes ;  and  Pliny  has  probably  confounded  the 
river  and  the  lakes.     The  moantain  Gallesos  (^Ale- 
man)  separated  the  tenitory  of  Ephesas,  north  of  the 
Gaystms,  from  that  of  Colophon.     When  Hannibal 
fled  to  Asia,  he  met  king  Antiochus  near  Ephesos 
(Appian,  Syr»  c.  4);  and  when  the  Roman  com- 
missioners went  to  AJiia  to  see  Antiochus,  they  had 
a  good  deal  of  talk  with  Hannibal  while  they  were 
waiting  for  the  king,  whe  was  in  Pisidia.  Antiochus, 
daring    his  war  with  the  Romans,  wintered    at 
Ephesus,  at  which  time  he  had  the  design  of  adding 
to  his  emjnre  all  the  cities  of  Asia.    (Liv.  xxxiil. 
S8).     Ephesus  was  then  the.  king's  head-quarters. 
The  king's  fleet  fought  a  battle  with  the  fleet  of  the 
Bomans  and  Enmenes  at  the  port  Corycus,  **  which 
is  above  Cyssus  "  (Liv.  3puLvi.4d);  and  Polyzenidas, 
the  admiral  of  Antiochus,  being  defeated,  fled  back 
to  the  port  of  Ephesus  (b.  c.  189).     [Casystes.] 
After  the  great  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Magnesia, 
near  Sipylus,  by  L.  Cornelias  Sdpie,  Polyzenidas 
left  Ephesus,  and  the  Romans  occupied  it     The 
Roman  coijusul  divided  his  army  into  three  parts, 
and  wintered.. at  Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  Tralles, 
and  Ephesius.     (Liv.  zzxvii.  45).     On  the  settle- 
ment of  Asia;  after  the  war,  the  Romans  rewarded 
their  aUy  Eujpones,  king  of  Pergamum,  with  Ephe- 
sus, ia    addition  to,   other  towns  and  countries. 
When  the  last  Attains  of  Pergamum  died  (b.  c.  133) 
and  left  his  states  to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus,  the 
8<»i  of  an  Ephesian  woman  by  king  Eumenes,  as  the 
mother  said,  attempted  to  seize  the  kingdom    of 
Pergamum.    The  Ephesii  resisted  him,  and  defeated 
him  in  a  naval  fight  off  Cyme.     (Strab.  p.  646). 
The  Romans  now  formed  their  province  of  Asia 
(b.  c.  129),  of  which  Ephesos  was  the  chief  place, 
and  the  nsoal  residence  of  the  Roman  governor. 
One  of  the  Conventus  Joridici  was  also  named  from 
Ephesos,  which  became  the  chief  town  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  of  a  district  which  com- 
prised the  Caesarienses,  Metropolitae,  Cilbiani  infe- 
riores  et  superiorea,  Mysomaoedones,  Mastaorenses, 
Briollitae,  Hypaepeni,  Dioshieritae.**    (Plinyt  B.N. 
V.  29). 

When  Mithridates  entered  Ionia,  the  Ephesii 
and  other  towns  gladly  received  him,  and  the 
Ephesii  threw  down  the  statoes  of  the  Romans. 
(Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  21).  In  the  general  massacre 
of  the  Romans,  which  Mithridates  directed,  the 
Ephesii  did  not  respect  their  owft  asylum,  bat  they 
dragged  oot  those  who  had  takeu  refuge  there  and 
pot  them  to  death.  Mithridates,  on  his  visit  to 
western  Asia,  married  Monime,  the  daughter  of 
Philopoemen  of  Stratonicea  in  Caria,  and  he  made 
Philopoemen  his  bailiff  {MaKoicos)  of  his  town  of 
Ephesus.  But  the  Ephesii,  who  were  never  distin- 
guished for  keeping  on  one  side,  shortly  after  mur- 
dered Zenobius,  a  general  of  Mithridates,  the  same 
who  carried  the  Chians  off.  [Chios.]  L.  Cornelius 
SoUa,  after  his  victories  over  Mithridates,  punished 
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the  Ephesii  for  their  treachery.  The  Roman  com- 
moned  the  chief  men  of  the  Asiatic  cities  to  Ephesns, 
and  from  his  tribonal  addressed  them  in  a  speedi, 
in  which,  after  rating  them  well,  he  imposed  a  heavy 
contribution  on  them,  and  gave  notice  that  be  vodd 
treat  as  enemies  all  who  did  net  obey  his  ovdeis. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  political  hiitoiy  of 
Ephesus. 

Ephesus  was  now  the  usual  place  at  which  the 
Romans  landed  when  they  came  to  Afia.  When 
Cicero  (b.  c.  51)  was  f^oing  to  his  proviaoe  of 
Cilicia,  he  says  that  the  Ephesii  received  him  as  if 
he  had  come  to  be  their  governor  (ad  AtLy.  13). 
P.  Metellos  Seipio,  who  was  at  Ephesus  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  was^oing  to  take  ths 
money  that  had  been  deposited  from  suscient  times  in 
the  temple  >at  Ephesus,  when  he  was  summoned  hj 
Cn.  Pompeius  to  join  him  in-Epiroa.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Brotos  and  Caasius  at  Philippi,  M.  Antonini 
paid  a  visit  to  Ephesos,  and  offered  aplendid  sacri- 
fices to  the  goddess.  He  pardoned  the  partisans  tf 
Bnitos  and .  Cassias,  who  had  taken  reAige  in  the 
temple,  ezoept  two;  and  it  may  have  been  on  thii 
occasion  that  he  issoed  that  oixler  in  favonr  of  the 
rogues  of  Ephesus  which  Augustas  repealed.  An- 
tonius  Buinmened  the  people  of  Asia,  who  were  at 
Ephesus  represented  by  their  commissionera,  and, 
after  recapitulating  the  kindness  that  they  had  a- 
perienced  fwm  tlie  Romans,  and  the  aid  that  they 
had  given  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  told  them  that 
he  wanted  money ;  and  that  as  they  had  gives  Us 
enemies  ten  years*  taxes  in  two  years,  they  most 
give  him  ten  years'  taxes  in  one ;  and  that  they  ahoold 
be  thankful  for  being  let  off  more  easily  than  they 
deserved.  The-Greeks  made  a  lamentable  appeal  to 
his  mercy,  urging  that  they  had  given  Bratus  and 
Cassias  money  under  con^ralsion ;  that  they  had 
even  given  up  their  plate  and  ornaments,  which  had 
been  coined  into  money  before  their  eyes.  AnUmios 
at  last  graciously  signified  that  he  would  be  oootent 
with  nine  years'  taxes,  to  be  paid  in  two  yean. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  4,  &c)  It  was  daring  this  visit 
that  Antouius,  according  to  Dion  Cassias  (xlviii.  24), 
took  the  brothers  of  Cleopatra  from  their  sanctuary 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  put  them  to 
death;  but  Appian  (B.  C,  v.  9)  says  that  it  was 
Arsinoe,  Cleopatra's  sister,  and  that  she  was  taken 
from  sanctuary  an  the  temple  of  Artemis  Leuoo- 
pbryne  at  Miletus.  Ap]aan's  accoont  is  the  more 
trustworthy,  for  he  speaks  of  the  priest  of  Ephesns, 
**  whom  they  call  Megabyzus,"  narrowly  escaping  the 
vengeance  of  Antonius,  because  he  had  once  received 
Arsinoe  as  a  qoeen.  Before  the  sea-fight  at  Actium 
the  fleet  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  was  collected 
at  Ephesus,  and  he  came  there  with  Cleopatra.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Caesar  Octavianus  permitted 
Ephesus  and  Nicaea,  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  -aiid 
Bithynia,  respectively  to  dedicate  temples  to  the 
deified  dictator  Caesar. 

Strabo  terminates  his  description  of  Ephesus  with 
a  list  of  the  illustrioos  natives,  among  whom  was 
Heraclitns,  snmamed  the  Obscure;  and Hermodoros, 
who  was  banished  by  the  citizens  for  his  merits.  This 
is  the  Hermndorus  who  is  said  to  have  assisted  the 
Roman  Decemviri  in  drawing  up  the  Tables.  (Dig. 
L  2.  2.  §  4.)  Hipponax  the  poet  was  also  an 
Ephesian,  and  Parrhasius  the  painter.  Strabo  also 
mentions  Apelles  as  an  Ephesian,  but  that  is  not 
certain.  Of  modem  men  of  note  he  mentions  oaly 
Alexander,  snmamed  the  Light,  who  was  engaged 
in  pabUc  affairs,  wrote  histoiy,  and  astrmoimcidsiid 
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geognphical  pooms  in  hexameter  yerse.  Strabo  does 
not  mention  Callinns,  and  it  wonld  seem,  that  as  he 
speaks  of  him  elsewhere,  he  did  not  take  him  to  be 
an  Ephesian;  and,  among  the  men  nearer  his  own 
time,  he  has  not  mentioned  the  geographer  Artemi- 
dorus  in  this  passage,  though  he  does  mention  Arte- 
midorus,  the  same  man,  as  being  sent  to  Rome  about 
the  lakes  and  the  rerenues  from  them.  Accordingly, 
Koray  and  Groskurd  suppose  that  the  name  Arte- 
midorus  has  dropped  out  of  the  MSS.  of  Strabo,  and 
that  Strabo  must  have  mentioned  him  with  Alex- 
ander the  Light. 

When  Strabo  was  at  Epbesns,  in  the  days  of 
Augustus,  tile  town  was  in  a  stat»  of  great  prospe- 
rity. The  tradd-  of  Ephesus  had  extended  so  fu*, 
that  the  minium  of  Cappadocia,  which  used  to  be 
carried  to  Sinope,  now  went  to  Ephesus.  Apameia, 
at  the  source  of  the  Marsyas,  was  the  second  com- 
merciri  place-  n  the  Roman  proyinca  of  Asia, 
Ephesus  being  the  first,  for  it  was  the  place  that 
received  all  the  commodities  from  Greece  and  Italy. 
(StraK  pp.  540,  577.)  There  was  a  road  from 
Ephesus  to  Antiocheia  on  the  Maeander,  through 
Magnesia  on  the  Maeander^  Tralles,  and  Nysa. 
From  Antiocheia  the  road  went  to  Garura  [Ca- 
ruba},  on  the  borders  of  Garia  and  Fhrygia.  From 
Carora  the  toad  was  continue  to-  Laodiceia,  Apa- 
meia,  Metropolis,  Ghelidonii  (a  corrupt  word,  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  Philomelium),  and  Ty- 
riaeum  ;  then  it  ran  through  Lycaonia  through 
Laodiceia,  the  Burnt,  to  Goropassus;  and  from 
Goropassus,  which  was  in  Lycaonia,  to  Garsaura  in 
Gappadocia,  on  the  borders;  then  through  Soandus 
and  Sadakora  to  Mazaca  [CaesaheaJ,  the  metro- 
tropolis  of  the  Gappadocians  ;  and  from  Mazaca 
through  Uerphae  to  Tomisa  in  Sophene.  (Strab.  pp. 
647,  663.) 

It  does  not  appear  from  Strabo  how  the  Ephesii 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  town  in  his  time.  He 
speaks  of  a  senate  (ytpovaia)  being  made  by  Lysi- 
machus,  and  the  senate  with  certain  persons  called 
the  Epifleti  managed  the  affiurs  of  the  city.  We 
may  conclude  that  it  had  a  Boule,  and  also  a 
Demos  or  popular  assembly.  A  town  clerk  of 
Ephesus  (ypafifiaT€vs)y  a  common  functionary  in 
Greek  cities,  is  mentioned.  (^Actso/the  ApoH.  xix. 
35.)  An  imperfect  inscription,  copied  by  GhishuU 
(Trcmels  in  Turkey f  &c.  p.  20),  shows  that  there 
was  an  ofiice  (jStpx^^oyy  in  Ephesus  for  the  registry 
of  titles  within  the  territory. 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius  there  were  great  com- 
plaints of  the  abuses  of  asyla.  The  Ephesii  (^Tacit. 
^nn.  iii.  61)  were  heard  before  the  Roman  senate  in 
defence  of  the  asylum  of  Artemis,  when  they  told  the 
whole  mythical  story  of  the  origin  of  the  temple  ; 
they  also  referred  to  what  Hercules  had  done  for  the 
temple;  and,  coming  nearer  to  the  business,  they  said 
that  the  Persians  had  always  respected  it,  and  after 
them  the  Maced(miAns,  and  finally  the  Romans.  Plu- 
tarch (Z>e  vitando  a9re  alienOj  c.  31)  says  that  the 
temple  was  an  asylum  for  debtors,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  precincts  were  generally  well  filled. 
In  the  reign  of  Nero,  Barea  Sonnus,  during  his  go- 
vernment of  Asia,  tried  to  open  the  port,  which  the 
bad  judgment  of  the  king  of  Pergamum  and  his 
architects  had  spoiled.     (Tacit.  Attn,  xvi.  23.) 

When  St.  Paul  visited  Ephesus  (Acts  of  the 
Apott,  xix.),  one  Demeans,  "  a  silvorsmith  which 
made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  brought  no  small 
gain  unto  the  craflsmen.**  He  called  his  men  toge- 
tbeTf  and  showed  them  that  their  trade  was  in 
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danger  from  tlie  preaching  of  Paul,  who  taught 
"  that  they  be  no  gods,  which  are  made  with  hands; 
so  that  not  only  this  our  crafl  is  in  danger  to  bo 
set  at  nought;  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and  her  magnifi- 
cence should  be  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the 
world  worshippeth.''  The  town  derk,  by  a  prudent 
and  moderate  speech,  settled  the  tumult.  Among 
other  things,  he  told  them  that  the  image  of  Diana 
fell  down  from  Jupiter.  Pliny  (xvi.  ^J2)  mentions  7^ 
an  old  wooden  statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Licinius  ' 
Mucianns,  a  contemporary  of  Phny,  had  examined  it, 
and  he  said  that  it  had  never  been  changed,  though 
the  temple  had  been  restored  seven  times.  The  re- 
presentative of  the  Asiatic  goddess  was  not  that  of 
the  huntress  Artemis  of  the  Hellenes.  Mtiller  ob- 
serves that,  '^Artemis,  as  the  guardian  of  the  Ephesian 
temple,  which,  according  to  the  myth,  was  founded 
by  the  Amazons,  appears  in  an  Asiatic  Amazonian 
costume.  The  worship  of  her  image,  which  was 
widely  spread,  and  in  the  later  imperial  period  re- 
peated innumerable  times  in  statues  and  on  coins,  is 
connected  with  the  Hellenic  representations  of  Ar- 
temis by  no  visible  link.**  {Handbuch  der  Archaeo^  , 
hgie.)  The  old  statue  that  fell  down  from  Ju^ter  | '  • 
^may  have  been  a  stone,  an  aerolite;  and  the  wooden  y  y 
statue  tnal  JUuuiauus  saw,  yoifie  vSry  rude  piece  of 
work.  According  to  Minucius  Felix  (c.21),  the 
Ephesian  Diana  was  represented  with  many  breasts. 
(See  the  notes  on  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  61,  ed.  Oberlin.) 

The  apostle  established  a  Ghristian  church  at 
Ephesus,  and  we  learn  from  what  he  said  to  the 
dders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  when  they  met  him 
at  Miletus  (^Acts,  xx.  17 — 31),  that  he  had  lived 
there  three  years.  He  afterwards  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Ephesians,  which  forms  part  of  the  canonical 
New  Testament.  In  the  book  of  Revelations  (ii.  1, 
&c.)  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  placed' first  among  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia.  The  heathen  and  the  Ghris- 
tian church  of  Ephesus  subsisted  together  for  some 
time.  The  great  festival  called  rh  Koivhv  'Afftas 
was  held  in  several  of  the  chief  towns  in  turn,  of 
which  Ephesus  was  one.  In  a.  d.  341  the  third 
general  council  was  held  at  Ephesus.  The  Asiarcha 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix. 
31),  on  the  occasion  of  the  tumult  in  Ephesus,  are 
probably,  as  Schleusner  says,  the  representatives  from 
the  cities  of  Asia,  who  ha^'  the  charge  of  the  re- 
ligious solemnities  ;  or  th^y  may  have  been  the 
Asiarchs  of  Ephesus  only.  Under  the  Ghristian 
emperors  Ephesus  has  the  title  oi  ij  vfytirri  iced 
fieylarri  foirpdiroKii  Tijj  *halas. 

The  remains  of  Ephesus  are  partly  buried  in 
rubbish,  and  overgrown  with  vegetation.  They  are 
near  a  place  now  called  Ayaadhtk.  These  remains 
have  been  visited  and  described  by  many  travellers, 
but  it  is  difBcult  without  a  plan  of  the  ground  to 
understand  the  descriptions.  Spon  and  Wheler 
visited  the  place  in  1675,  and  described  it  after  the 
fashion  of  that  day  (vol.  i.  p.  244).  The  ruins  have 
also  been  described  by  GhishuU  {TraioeU  in  Turkey, 
&c.  p.  23,  &c.),  and  at  some  length  by  Ghandler 
{Asic^  Minor^  c.  32,  &c.),  and  by  many  other 
more  recent  travellers.  The  disappearance  of  such 
a  huge  mass  as  the  temple  of  Diana  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  materials  having 
been  carried  off  for  modem  buildings;  and  probably 
this  and  other  places  near  the  coast  supplied  mA* 
terials  for  Gonstantinople.  The  sdl  in  tiie  valley 
has  also  been  raised  by  the  alluvium  of  the  river, 
and  probably  coven  many  old  substructions.    Tbs 
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teni{da  of  EplwtDi,  being  th*  centre  of  Ihs  pagu 
wonbip  in  Au*,  would  be  onft  of  the  fiitt  to  Aufier 
from  tba  icooocliuts  in  Iha  reign  of  Theodasiaa  L, 
when  mea  in  black,  u  Libuiiiu  al\t  them,  orer- 
tDmed  the  altars,  and  defkced  the  templee.  When 
the  great  Diana  of  the  Epfanuana  wu  tamed  out  of 
her  honw,  the  boilding  mold  sane  no  other  piupcaa 
than  to  be  UMd  aa  a  atone  qnarr;. 

Choodlec  (cmud  the  atadiimi  li  Epheaiu,  one  mde 
of  which  waa  ou  the  hill  which  he  identiG«  with 
PritHi,  and  the  opposite  aide  which  w«»  neit  to  the 
pliua  waa  raised  on  arches.  He  foand  the  kngth 
to  be  687  feet.  He  alao  describes  the  remains  of 
the  Iheatn,  which  ia  mmtJODed  in  the  tnmiUt  which 
was  caoied  at  Epheoua  b;  St.  Paol'a  preaching. 
Fellows  (Alia  Mmor,  p.  374)  obaervea  that  tbeie 
can  be  DO  doubt  about  the  nte  of  the  theatre. 
Chandler  saw  also  the  remains  of  an  odeuia  or  mniic 
hall.  There  an  the  renuuia  of  a  temple  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  which  waa  aboDt  130  feet  long,  and 
80  wide.  The  cella  waa  built  of  mataive  at<«ies. 
The  eolunms  were  4  feet  6  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  whole  height,  inclnding  the  base  and  capitals, 
■bore  46  feet.  The  shafts  were  fluted,  and  of  a 
ainj;le  piece  of  alone.  Tlie  best  preserrod  of  these 
columns  that  Chandler  saw  waa  broken  into  two 
parts.  The  friese  contained  ■  portion  of  bold  sculp- 
ture, which  npretentcd  aoote  foUag<  and  jaaag  bojv. 
The  tjnaniea  oo  Prion  or  Plod,  for  the  name  is 
written  both  waja,  anpplied  the  marble  for  the 
templn  of  Ephesns.  Priia,  as  Strabo  has  it,  was 
at»  called  Lepre  Acle ;  it  waa  abo>a  the  dtj  t£ 
Strabo's  tinu,  and  oq  it,  aa  be  aajs,  was  fort  of  the 
wall. 

Hamilton  (^Raearehtt,  &c  toL  ii.  p.  24),  one  of 
the  latest  tnx-elleiB  who  haa  vialad  Ephemis,  spent 
■eraral  daja  then.    He  thinks  that  Uie  site  of  the 
great  temple  ia  in  some  "  maasire  stnicliim 
tiie  weateni  extremitf  of  the  town,  which  overlook 
the  swamp  or  marsh  where  waa  the  ancient  ha 
boor."     This  is  eiactlj  the  spot  when  it  ought 
be   according  to  Strabo's  deaoiption.      The  pla 
which  Hamilton  describes  ia  "  immediatelj  in  frant 
of  the  port,  mised  npon  a  base  thirtj  or  brtj  feet 
high,  aJid  approached  bj  a  grand  flight  of  steps, 
the  mina  of  which  are  atill  visible  in  the  centre  i ' 
the  pile."     Hamilton  obaerrea  that  "  brick  archi 
and  other  works  hare  also  been  laiaed  on  rarioi; 
portions  of  the  walla ;  but  this  was  prtJiablr  done  bj 
the  Christians  alter  the  deslroction  of  the  temple 
and   Ha  remoral  of  the  columns  bj  Coostantine, 
when  a  church   was  erected  on  its  nuns."     The 
BUppoaition  that  the  basement  of  the  temple  baa  been 
buried  by  the  atlnTium  of  the  Cajster  is  ver<r  piT>- 
perly  rejected  by  Hamiiteo,  who  has  painted  oi  '   ' 
probable  site.     Phnj  describee  a  spring  in  the 
and  names  it  Callipia,  which  maj  ire  the  Alit 
Panaanias.     Hamilton  found  a  beauUTu!  spring  to 
the  north  of  the  harbour^  the  head  of  the  spring 
was  about  200  jarda  Erum  the  temple.     Thi    " 
tance  of  the  temple,  supposed  to  be  near  the 
from  the  old  dlf  on  the  bfnghta  seems   to  agree 
with  the  atoiy  in  Herodotns  (i.  26).     The  po  "  ' 
of  the  tomb  of  Androclua,  as  described  by  Panai 
is  quite  consiatent  with  this  suppoeed  site  o: 
gnat  temple.      Hamilton   observes   that  the 
which  Pausanias  dncribea  "  must  have  led  along 
the  Talley  between  Prion  and  Coresans,  which  e 
tenda  towards  Uagneaia,  and  is  crossed  by  the  11 
of  waUa  erected  by  Lysunachns.     The  Magnni 
dates  wmid  also  have  stood  in  this  valley,  ind  mt 


not  be  confounded  with  thoM  which  ar«  in  Um  di- 
rection of  A  iamlack."  Hamilton  suppoK*  that  the 
Olympieium  may  have  atood  in  the  space  betweei 
the  temple  of  Arlemia  and  the  theatre  in  the  iici|;1i- 
bourliood  of  the  agora,  where  he  found  the  nniaim 
of  a  targe  Corinthian  temple,  which  is  that  mriuch 
Chandler  describes. 

Hamilton  dcambea  the  Helleiue  wall  of  Lysima- 
hna  as  extending  along  the  heights  of  Ccraau 
for  neariy  a  mile  and  three  quartos,  in  a  SE.  and 
{W.  direction,  IVom  the  heights  immediately  to  the 
L  of  the  gymnasium  to  the  lower  called  the  Piisoo 
of  St.  Paul,  bnt  which  is  in  liut  one  if  the  towers  of 
ient  wall,  clc«ely  reaembling  many  otheti 
:cur  at  tvions  intervals.  The  portxm  which 
connected  Mount  Prion  irilh  Uoont  Careaaua,  and  in 
which  waa  the  Uagneaian  Gate,  appears  to  have  beat 
immediately  to  the  eaat  of  the  Rymnaeium.'  The 
wall  is  well  built.  Hamilton  gives  a  drawing  rf  s 
perfect  gateway  in  the  wall,  with  a  peculiar  arch. 
He  obeyed  alio  another  wall  eitending  from  the 
theatre  over  the  top  of  Mount  Prion,  and  thenee  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  stadium.  Be  thinks 
that  thie  may  be  the  oldeat  wall.  Beaidea  this  mO 
and  that  supposed  to  be  Lyaimachna  ',  already  de- 
scribed, he  found  another  wall,  principally  of  briil, 
have  beet  built  by  the  Bysaa- 
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EPHBAIM. 

tiim  when  tlie  town  had  diminished  in  size:  "  con- 
sidexmble  nanains  of  this  may  still  be  traced  at  the 
foot  of  Monnt  Goressns,  extending  from  near  the 
theatre  westward  to  the  port  and  temple  of  Diana." 
There  are  remains  of  an  aqnedoct  at  Ephesns.  Span 
and  Wheler  also  describe  a  series  of  ardies  as  being 
five  or  six  miles  from  Ephesns  on  the  road  to  Scala 
Nova,  with  an  inscriptioa  in  honour  of  Diana  and 
the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Augustus. 

Hamilton  copied  a  few  inscripti<qis  at  Ephesus 
(toI.  iL  p.  455).  Chandler  copied  others,  which  were 
published  in  lus  ^*  Insciiptiones  Antiquae,"  &c  In 
the  **  Antiquities  of  loma,"  yoL  ii.,  there  are  Tiews  of 
the  remains  of  Ephesns,  and  plans.  Some  of  the 
coins  of  Ephesus  of  the  Boman  period  have  a  reclining 
figure  that  represents  the  river  Cayster,  with  the 
legend  E^ffmif  Kawrrpos,  Arundel  {Discourtes 
m  Awia  Minora  voL  ii.)  has  collected  scmie  particulan 
about  the  Christian  histoiy  of  Ephesus.  The  reader 
may  also  consult  the ''  LifSa  and  Epistles  of  St  Paul " 
by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  vd.  ii.  p.  66,  &c 

The  name  of  the  village  oiAiaioUick  near  Smyrna 
is  generally  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  ^A^ios  Oe^ 
\9y0Sj  a  name  of  St  J<^,  to  whom  the  chief  Christian 
church  of  Ephesus  was  dedicated  (Procop.  de  Aedtf. 
▼.  1 ).  But,  as  Arundell  observes,  this  is  very  absurd : 
and  he  supposes  it  to  be  a  Turkish  name.  Tamerlane 
encamped  here  after  he  had  taken  Smyrna.  The 
name  is  written  AyaaHic  by  Tamerlane's  historian 
Cherefeddin  Ali  (French  Translation,  by  Petis  de  la 
Gnux,  vol.  It.  p.  58).  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Tamerlane  destroyed  the  pUu»,  but  his  historian 
says  nothing  about  that  Ephesus  had  perished  be- 
fore the  days  of  Tamerlane.  )(  [0.  L.] 
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COIN  OF  EPHESUS. 

EPHBAIM.  1.  One  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Is- 
nel.    [Palaestina.] 

2.  ('E^/jii),  a  city  named  only  by  St  John 
(xL  54),  without  any  clue  to  its  position,  except 
that  it  was  iyybs  r^r  ^p^juov,  probably  the  wild 
and  rocky  wilderness  of  Judea,  north-east  of  Jeru- 
salem, usually  so  designated  in  the  New  Testament 
This  position  would  answer  well  enough  to  the 
situation  assigned  it  by  Eusebius  (Onomcut.  a,  v, 
^Z^pAv)^  who  describes  it  as  a  large  village  eight 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem  to  the  north,  where, 
however,  St  Jerome  reads  20  miles.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  is  the  mention  of  the  small  town  of 
Ephraim,  in  connection  with  Bethel,  by  Josephus 
{B,  J.  iv.  9. 1  9),  and  the  desert  is  probably  the 
same  which  is  called  in  Joshua  (xviii.  12)  the 
wilderness  of  Beth-aven,  and  Mount  Bethel  in  viii. 
24.  (comp.  xvi.  1 .)  (Behmd,  Palaut.  pp.  376, 377.) 
Dr. Robinson  believes  it  to  be  the  same  as  "Ephraim 
with  the  towns  thereof,"  which  Abijah  took  from 
Jeroboam  (cir.  b.  c.  957),  also  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Bethel  (2  CAron.  xiii.  19).  Assuming 
St  Jerome's  statement  of  the  distance  to  be  correct, 
he  identifies  Ephnum  with  '*  the  loffcy  site  of  the 
modem  EUTaiyibeh^  situated  two  hours  NE.  of 
Bethel,  and  six  hours  and  twenty  minntes  NKE. 

4i,  -a  V<?A< ,.  ^  r  )di-" '  \:^ .  a,...  , 
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of  Jerusalem  (reckoning  three  Boman  miles  to  the 
hour),  adjacent  to  and  overlookiug  the  broad  tract 
of  desert  country  lying  between  it  and  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan."  (Bobinson,  Haartnony  of  the  Four 
GotpelSf  note  on  pt  vL  §  93.)  He  finds  it  also 
in  the  Ophrah  of  Benjamin  mentioned  in  JosL 
xviii.  23,  1  Sam.  xiii.  17.  Possibly,  also,  ^  Mount 
Ephron,"  mentioned  in  the  northern  border  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  may  be  the  mountain  district  of  Benjamin, 
deriving  its  name  from  this  city.    {Josh,  zv.  9.) 

3.  A  woody  country  on  the  east  of  Jordan  in 
Gilead,  where  the  decisive  battle  between  David  and 
his  revolted  son  was  fought,  one  of  whose  oaks 
proved  filial  to  Absalom.  (2  iSom.  xviii  6.)   [G.W.] 

E'PHYBA  ('E^tJpi}),  the  name  of  sevoal  ancient 
cities  in  Greece.  Meineke  ^ad  Steph.  B.  p.  275) 
connects  the  word  with  iipopau^  and  others  suppose 
it  to  be  equivalent  to  4x^P^  (Curtius,  Pdoponiiesos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  593);  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  can 
only  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 

E'PHYBA  CE^up>}>  1.  The  ancient  name  of 
Corinth.     [CoRiNTHUs.] 

2.  A  town  of  Elis,  situated  upon  the  river  Selleeis, 
and  the  ancient  capital  of  Angelas,  whom  Hercules 
conquered.  (Horn.  JZ.  ii.  659,  xv.  531 :  see  below. 
No.  4.)  Strabo  describes  Ephyra  as  distant  120 
stadia  from  Elis,  on  the  road  to  Lasion,  and  says 
that  on '  its  site  or  near  it  was  built  the  town  of 
OenoS  or  Boeonoa.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338,  where,  for  the 
corrupt  Ktifiini  rp  ivi6a\aa<rluvaf  we  ought  to 
read,  with  Meineke,  Kci/u^nj  rf  M  Aourluveu) 
Stej^anus  also  speaks  of  an  Ephyra  between  Pylos 
and  Elis,  Pyloe  being  the  town  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ladon  and  the  Peneius.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  *E^6pm,) 
From  these  two  accounts  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Ladon,  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Peneius, 
is  the  Selleeis,  which  Strabo  describes  as  rising  in 
Mount  Pholoe.  Curtius  places  Ephyra  near  the 
modem  village  of  KUaura  which  lies  on  the  Ladon, 
about  120  stadia  from  Elis,  by  way  of  Pylos.  Leake 
supposes,  with  much  less  probability,  that  the  Sel> 
leeis  is  the  Peneius,  and  that  Ephyra  was  the  more 
ancient  name  of  Elis.  (Curtius,  PeloponneaoSf  voL 
i.  p.  39,  seq. ;  Leake,  Morta,  vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7.) 

3.  A  village  of  Sicyonia,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
along  with  the  river  Selleeis,  as  situated  near  Si- 
cyoB.  Boss  conjectures  that  some  rains  situated 
upon  a  hill  about  20  minutes  south-east  of  Sidi  re- 
present the  Sicyonian  Ephyra.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338 ; 
Boss,  Reisen  «ro  PdoponneSy  p.  56.) 

4.  A  town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epeirus,  afterwards 
called  CiCHYRUS,  according  to  Strabo.  Thucydidea 
describes  it  as  situated  in  the  district  Elaeatia  in 
Thesprotia,  away  from  the  sea;  and  it  further  ap- 
pears from  his  account,  compared  with  that  of 
Strabo,  that  it  stood  not  fiur  frtun  the  dischai^e  of 
the  Acheron  and  the  Acherusian  lake  into  the  port 
called  Glycyt  Limen,  (Thuc.  i.  46;  Strab.  vii.  p, 
324.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  and  other  modem 
trayellers  at  a  church,  formerly  a  monastery  of  St. 
John,  distant  3  or  4  miles  direct  from  Porto  Fa- 
ndri:  the  church  stands  on  remains  of  Hellenio  walls 
of  polygonal  masonry. 

The  Thesprotian  Ephyra  appears  to  be  the  town 
mentioned  in  two  passages  of  the  Odyssey  (i.  259, 
ii.  328).  The  Ephjrri,  mentioned  in  a  passage  of 
the  Uiad  (xiii.  301),  were  supposed  by  Pauaanias  to 
be  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thesprotian  town  (Paus. 
ix.  36.  §  3);  but  Strabo  mamtained  that  the  poet 
referred  to  the  Thessalian  Ephyra  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
442).      Some   commentators  even  supposed   the 
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Epbyra  on  the  Selleeu  (Horn.  JL  ii.  659,  xy.  531 ) 
to  be  the  Thesprotian  town,  but  Strabo  expressly 
mAintains  that  Homer  alludes  in  these  passages  to 
the  Eleian  town.  [No.  2.]  (Strab.  vii.  p.  328; 
comp.  viii.  p.  338.)  Paosaniaa  represents  Gichyros 
as  the  capital  of  tlie  ancient  kings  of  Thesprotia, 
where  Theseos  and  Peirithous  were  thrown  into  chains 
by  Ajtdoneos;  and  its  celebrity  in  the  most  ancient 
times  may  aLM>  be  inferred  from  a  passage  of  Pindar 
(Pans.  L  17.  §  4 ;  Pind.  Nem.  viL  55.)  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  7,  vol.  iv.  pp.  53, 175.) 

5.  A  town  of  Thessaly,  afterwards  called  Cnmon 
or  Crannon.    [Cranon.J 

6.  A  town  of  the  Agrad  in  Aetolia,  of  uncertain 
«ite.    (Stiab.  viii.  p.  338.) 

7.  An  island  in  the  Argolic  gnlf,  supposed  by 
Leake  to  be  Sp^tzia,  (Plin.  iv.  12,  s.  19  ;  Leake, 
Pelopotmesiaca,  p.  294.) 

EPICNEMI'DII  LOOM.  [LocRi.] 
EPICTE'TUS  PHRYGIA.  |  Phryoia.] 
EPIDAMNUS.  [Dyrbhachium.] 
EPIDAURUS  ('EwiSovpos,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  4,  PeuL 
Tab.;  Epidaurum,  Plin.  iii.  22,  Geog.  Banr.:  Ra- 
^uta-Fecchiaf  lUyric,  Zaptal),  a  maritime  city  of 
Illyricum,  of  which  no  notice  occurs  till  the  civil 
war  between  Pon^us  and  Caesar,  when  having  de- 
daised  in  favour  of  the  latter,  it  was  besieged  by  M. 
Octavins.  The  opportune  arrival  of  Vatinius  re- 
lieved it.  (Hirt  jB.  il^.  44,  45.)  Under  the  Ro- 
mans  it  became  a  colony  (Plin.  I  c);  and,  as  in  the 
cities  of  the  same  name  in  Peloponnesus,  Asclepius 
was  the  principal  deity  of  the  Ulyrian  town.  Con- 
Btantianus,  acting  for  Justinian  in  the  Gothic  War, 
occupied  Epidaurus  with  his  fleet  (Procop.  B.  G, 
i.  7 ;  Le  Beau,  Bae  Empire,  vol.  viii.  p.  335.)  It 
was  afterwards  destroyed,  but  there  is  some  uncer- 
taiBty  as  to  the  date  of  that  event:  it  appears  that 
the  fugitives  established  themselves  at  Rausium, 
which  in  time  was  altered  into  Ragutct.  (Const 
Poif^.  de  Adm.  Imp,  29.)  Jiagtua-Vecchia  no 
longer  contains  any  remains  of  Epidaurus,  and  all 
memorials  of  its  site  are  ctmfined  to  inscriptions, 
fragments  of  walls,  coins,  and  other  things  found  by 
excavation.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  MonUnegro, 
vol.  i.  p.  373 ;  Neigebaur,  Die  Sudtlaven^  p.  82 ; 
Schafarik,  Slav,  AU.  vol.  il.  p.  272;  Engel,  Getch, 
von  Raguta,  p.  44.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

EPIDAURUS  (Eirfdavpor :  Eik.  'EiriSavptos), 
a  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  in  the 
district  called  Argolis  under  the  Romans.  Through- 
out the  flouri^ing  period  of  Grecian  history  it  was 
an  independent  state,  possessing  a  smaU  territory 
("Ea-iSavpfa),  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Argeia, 
on  the  north  by  the  Corinthia,  on  the  south  by  the 
Troezenia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Saronic  gulf.  £{a- 
daurus  is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula,  which  pro* 
jects  from  a  narrow  plain,  surrounded  on  the  land 
side  by  mountains.  In  this  plain  the  vine  is  chiefly 
cultivated,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Homer  (V- 
wcAitevr'  'Eir tSavpoy,  Hom.  II.  iL  561).  North  of 
the  peninsula  is  a  well  protected  harbour;  south  of 
it,  an  open  roadstead.  The  original  town  was  con- 
fined to  the  peninsula,  which  is  15  stadia  in  dr- 
cnroference.  (Strab.  viu.  p.  374.)  The  town  also 
extended  upon  the  shore  both  north  and  south  of  the 
peninsula,  and  embraced  the  small  promontory  which 
forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  northern  har- 
bour. Epidaurus  is  accurately  described  by  Strabo 
(/.  &)  as  situated  in  a  recess  of  the  Saronic  gulf, 
looking  towards  the  NE.,  and  shut  in  by  high 
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Epidaurus  possessed  only  a  small  territary;  bol 
various  drcnmstances  contributed  to  nuke  it  a  plaoe 
of  importance  at  an  early  period.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal was  its  temple  of  Asclepius,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles  from  the  city,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently.  Epidauraa  lay  Bear  Angina  and  the 
other  islands  in  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  nearly  opponte 
the  haiboun  of  Athens,  from  which  it  was  distant 
only  a  six  hours*  sait  It  was  likewise  nearly  due 
east  of  Argos,  from  which  there  was  a  highway  to 
EjHdaurus,  forming  the  chief  line  of  oommvnicatiao 
between  Aiigos  and  the  Sareoic  gidf.  Epidauns 
was  said  by  Aristotle  to  have  been  originally  a 
Carian  settlement  Hence  it  was  called  £piGBn& 
Strabo  relates  that  its  more  ancient  name  was  Epi- 
taunis.  (Strab.  2.  c  ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'Ew^Soipef ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn,  U.  ii.  561.)  It  was  afterwanfa 
colonised  by  lonians.  According  to  Aristotle,  it  wm 
colonised  by  lonians  from  the  Attic  tetnpolis,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Heradeidae  on  their  letara  to 
Peloponnesus  (op.  <$fra&.  2.e.);  but  it  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  received  legend  to 
suppose  that  Epidaurus  had  been  previously  oolo- 
nised  by  lonians,  and  that  these  latter  were  expdled 
by  the  Dorian  invaders.  Indeed,  this  u  tlie  state- 
ment of  Pausanias,  who  relates  that  at  tlie  time  of 
the  Dorian  invasion  Epidaurus  was  gofvemed  by 
Pityrens,  a  descendant  of  Ion,  who  surrendered  tbo 
country  without  a  contest  to  Deiphontes  and  the 
Argives,  and  himself  retired  to  Athens  with  his  citi- 
zens. (Pans.  iL  26.  §  1,  seq.)  Deiphontes  is  re{v»- 
sented  as  the  son-in-law  of  Temenus,  who  obtained 
Argos  as  his  share  ef  the  Dorian  conquests,  haviqg 
married  Hymetho,  the  daughtw  of  Temenus.  The 
misfortunes  of  Ddphontes  afforded  materials  for  the 
tragic  poets.  (Diet  of  Biogr.  art  Deipkoniei.) 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  legends,  the 
fact  is  certain  that  the  Dorians  became  masten  of 
Epidaurus,  and  continued  throughout  the  historictl 
period  the  ruling  class  in  the  state.  At  an  early 
period  Epidaurus  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  commen^ial  dties  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It 
colonised  Aegina,  which  was  for  a  long  time  subject 
to  it  [Aeoina,  p.  33,  a.]  It  also  colonised,  near 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Elinor,  the  islands  ef  Ces,  Ga- 
lydnus,  and  Nisyrus.  (Herod,  vii.  99.)  But  as 
Aegina  grew  in  importance,  Epidaurus  declined,  and 
in  the  sixth  century  b.c;.  almost  all  the  commeroe 
of  the  mother-dty  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Aeginetans. 

£pidauru3  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  the 
reputed  descendants  of  Deiphontes;  bnt^  as  in  most 
of  the  other  Grecian  states,  monarchy  was  suoeeeded 
by  an  oligarchy,  which  was  in  its  turn  superseded 
for  a  time  by  a  tyranny.  Amongst  the  tyrants  of 
Epidaurus  was  Procles,  whose  daughter  Mehsea  was 
married  to  Periander,  tyrant  of  Oorinth;  and  when 
Procles  resented  the  murder  of  his  daughter  by 
Periander,  the  latter  marched  against  his  fiuher-in- 
law  and  led  him  away  into  captivity  after  tsking 
Epidaurus.  (Hered.  iii.  50 — ^52.)  After  the  ab(di- 
tion  of  the  tyranny  the  government  of  Eindanros 
again  reverted  to  the  (digarchy,  who  retained  jx^- 
session  of  it  during  the  whole  historical  period.  For 
this  reason  the  Epidaurians  were  always  firm  allies 
of  Sparta,  and  severed  their  connection  with  tbeir 
mother-city,  Argos,  since  the  latter  had  adopted  a 
democratical  constitution.  Of  the  exact  fonn  of  tlio 
Epidaurian  government  we  have  no  particulan.  Wo 
only  read  of  magistrates  called  Artynae,  who  wen 
pnaidents  of  a  council  of  180  members.  (PlnUdKoetL 
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-iSraee.  1.)  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  ooontry 
were  called  Korlirodes  or  dusty-feet^  and  coltiTated 
the  land  for  their  Dorian  masters  in  'the  city. 
(Plat  2.  c;  Hesjch.  «.  9.  KoWto5«s;  Miiller,  I>or. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  151,  transl.)  In  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (b.  a  419)  theArgiyes  made  -war  upon  the 
Epidaorians  and  attempted  to  take  their  city,  hot 
they  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  their 
own  territories.  (Thnc.  y.  53 — 57.)  In  tlie  time 
of  the  Romans,  Epidaums  was  little  more  than  the 
harbour  of  the  temple  of  Asclepins.  Paosanias  gives 
only  a  brief  account  of  its  pablio  buildings.  He 
mentioos  a  temple  of  Athena  Cissaea  on  the  acropolis ; 
temples  of  Dionysus,  Artemis,  and  Aphrodite,  in  the 
city;  a  sacred  enclosure  of  Asclepius  in  the  suburbs; 
and  a  temple  of  Hera  on  a  promontoiy  at  the  harbour, 
which  promontory  is  doubtless  the  one  forming  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  now  called  C. 
Nikoiao.  (Pans,  it  29.  §  L)  The  name  of  Epidaurus 
is  still  preserved  in  the  corrupted  form  of  PidhavrOf 
which  is  the  name  of  a  neighbouring  village.  The 
foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  in 
many  parts  along  the  difib  of  the  peninsula.  Here 
DodweU  noticed  some  fragments  c^  columns,  and  a 
draped  statue  of  a  female  figure,  forming  apparently 
the  cover  of  a  sarcophagus.  The  sea  has  encroached 
upon  the  shore  on  eithor  side  of  the  peninsula,  and 
some  remains  of  the  outer  city  may  still  be  seen 
under  water. 

The  temple  of  Asclepius  was  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  5  miles  west  of  Epidaurus  on  the  road  to 
Argos.  (Liv.  zlv.  28.)  It  was  <me  of  the  most 
celebrated  spots  in  Greece,  and  was  frequented  by 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  for  the 
cure  of  their  diseases.  The  temple  itself  was  only 
a  small  part  of  the  sacred  spot  Like  the  Altis 
at  Olympia,  and  the  Hierum  of  Poeddon  at  the 
Isthmus,  there  was  a  sacred  enclosure,  usually 
called  the  grove  (Ji^os)  of  Asclepius,  and  con- 
taining several  public  buildings.  It  stood  in  a 
small  plain  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains. 
(Pans.  iL  27.  §  1.)  The  sacred  enclosure  was  **  less 
than  a  mile  in  circumference  ;  it  was  confined  on 
two  sides  by  steep  hills,  and  on  the  other  two  by 
a  wall,  which  appears  to  have  formed  a  right  angle 
in  the  lowest  and  most  level  part  of  the  valley, 
and  is  still  traceable  in  several  places."  (Leake.) 
The  recollection  of  the  sacred  character  of  this 
valley  has  been  preserved  down  to  the  present 
name.  It  is  still  called  Hier&n  (iepSv)^  or  the 
Sanctuary  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  circunistance  that 
the  village,  through  which  the  road  leads  to  the 
Hieron,  bears  the  name  of  Koronij  evidentiy  de- 
rived from  Goronis,  the  mother  of  Asclepius,  and 
which  it  must  have  preserved  from  ancient  times, 
although  the  name  is  not  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers.  Of  the  mountains  surrounding  the  sanc- 
tuary the  highest  lies  to  the  north  :  it  is  now 
calleid  BolanuUdy  and  bore  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Titthiuu  (ThOiov),  because  the  child  of 
Coronis,  which  was  exposed  upon  this  mountain, 
was  here  suckled  by  a  goat  (Pans.  ii.  26.  §  4, 
27.  §  7.)  Mount  Gtnortium  (Kw6pTunf^ 
Pans.  ii.  27.  §  7),  on  which  stood  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Maleatas,  is  probably  the  hill  in  the  south- 
east of  the  valley,  above  the  theatre,  on  the  way 
to  Troeaen.  Paosanias  also  mentions  a  hill  called 
GoRTPHASUK,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Goryphaea.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  height  in  the  south-west  (tf  the  valley, 
since  some  bdieved  that  an  olive  tree  on  the  ascent 
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to  the  mountain  was  the  boundary  of  the  territory 
of  Asine.  (Pans,  il  28.  §  2.)  The  buildings  in 
the  sacred  grove  are  described  by  Pausanias.  He 
mentions  first  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  containing  a 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god,  the  work  of 
Thrasymedes  of  Pares,  and  half  the  size  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  god  sat  upon  a 
throne,  holding  a  staff  in  one  hand,  and  resting  tiie 
other  upon  the  head  of  a  serpent ;  a  dog  lay  at 
his  feet.  On  one  side  of  the  temple  there  were 
dormitories  for  those  who  oune  to  consult  the  god. 
Near  the  temple  was  the  Tholus,  a  circular  biuld« 
ing  of  white  marble,  built  by  Polydeitus  of  Argos, 
and  containing  pictures  by  Pausias.  In  the  sacred 
enclosure  there  was  a  theatre,  also  built  by  Pdy- 
cleitus,  which  Pausanias  considered  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.  The  other  objects  within  tiie 
sacred  enclosure  specified  by  Pausanias  were  tern* 
pies  of  Artemis,  Aphrodite,  and  Themis,  a  stadium, 
a  fountain  covered  with  a  roof,  and  several  works 
erected  by  Antoninus  Pius  before  he  became  em- 
peror of  Borne,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
the  bath  of  A^sclepius,  a  temple  of  the  gods  called 
Epidotae,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Hygieia,  AsclepiuB, 
and  Apollo  sumamed  the  Aegyptian,  and  a  build- 
ing beyond  the  sacred  enclosure  for  the  reception 
of  the  dying  and  of  women  in  labour,  because  it 
was  unlawful  for  any  one  to  die  or  to  be  bom  within 
the  sanctuary.  (Pans.  ii.  27.)  A  festival  was 
celebrated  in  the  sacred  grove  in  honour  of  Ascle- 
pius with  musical  and  gymnastic  games  :  it  took 
place  every  four  years,  nine  days  after  the  Istimiiaa 
games.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  Nem,  iii.  145  ;  Plat /on, 
init  ;  Diet,  of  AnL  art  Agdepieia.)  The  site  of 
the  sacred  enclosure  is  now  covered  with  ruins, 
which  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  part  to  assign  to 
any  definite  buildings.  The  position  of  the  Tholus 
is  clearly  marked  by  its  foundations,  from  which 
it  appears  that  it  was  about  20  feet  in  diameter. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  some  foundations  of  a 
temple,  which  was  probably  the  great  temple  of 
Asclepius.  The  ruins  of  the  theatre  are  the  most 
important  Leake  observes  that  this  theatre  is  in 
better  preservation  than  any  other  temple  in  Greece, 
except  that  which  exists  near  Trametzus  in  Epirus, 
not  &r  from  loannina,  "  The  orchestra  was  about 
90  feet  in  length,  and  the  entire  theatre  about  370 
feet  in  diameter  :  ^  rows  of  seats  still  appear  ^^ 
above  ground  in  a  lower  division,  whidi  is  separated 
by  a  diazoma  from  an  upper,  consisting  of  20  seats.  ^2  3 
Twenty-four  scalae,  or  flights  of  stepe,  diverging  in  H^^ 
equidistaiil  radii  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  formed 
the  communications  with  the  seats.  The  theatre, 
when  complete,  was  capable  of  containing  12,000 
spectators.'^  Of  the  stadium  there  remain  the  cir^2*C/'/.l4 
cuhir  end  and  a  part  of  the  adjacent  sides,  with  15  ^ 
rows  of  seats.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  two  cis- 
terns  and  a  bath. 

When  L.  Aemilins  Panlus  visited  Epidaurus  in 
B.  c.  167  after  the  conquest  of  Maoedonia,  the 
sanctuaiy  was  still  rich  in  gifts  presented  by  those 
who  had  recovered  from  diseases  ;  but  it  had  been 
robbed  of  most  of  these  votive  offerings  before  the  ^ 
time  of  Livy.  (Liv.  xlv.  28.)  It  suffered  most 
from  tiie  depredations  of  Sulla  at  the  same  time 
that  he  robbed  the  temples  of  Olympia  and  Delphi. 
(Died.  Exc,  p.  614,  ed.  Wees.)  It  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  a  place  renowned  for  the  cure  of  all  dia- 
always  full  of  invalids,  and  containing  votive 
tablets  descriptive  of  the  cures,  aa  at  Gob  and  Tijoca. 
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Of  the  wonhip  of  Aadefttoa  hj  the  EpidAorianfl, 
of  his  sacred  stuUcee,  and  fi  the  introduction  of  his 
worship  into  Bome  and  other  pUces,  an  afiooont  is 
given  elsewhere.  (Diet,  of  Biogr,  arL  Aetcuk^ 
pim.)  (Dodwell,  Tout  through  Greece,  toI.  ii 
p.255;  Leake,  J/breo,  voL  ii.  p.  416  ;  Boblaje, 
Recherchety  &c  pu  54,  seq.;  Curtius,  Ptiopoimeeoe, 
YoL  ii  p.  416,  seq.) 


COIN  OF  EPmAuaus. 

EPIDAURUS  LIME'RA  CEiriSovpos  ^  hifuipd), 
a  town  on  the  eastern  ooast  of  Laconia,  sitnated  at 
the  head  of  a  spadons  bay,  formed  by  the  promon- 
tory Kremidhiy  on  the  north,  and  the  promontory  of 
Monemoatia^  on  the  south.  It  was  a  colony  from 
Epidaurus  in  Argolis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  bnilt 
in  consequence  of  an  intimation  fi:x>m  Asclepins, 
when  an  Epidaurian  ship  touched  here  on  its  way  to 
Cos.  (Pans.  iiL'23.  §  6.)  Its  foundation  probably 
belongs  to  the.  time  when  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
ooast  of  Laconia,  as  far  as  the  promontoiy  Malea, 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Argos.  (Herod.  L 
82.)  The  epithet  Limera  was  considered  by  the 
best  andent  critics  to  be  given  to  the  town  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  though 
other  explanations  were  proposed  of  the  word  {\ifat 
pdr  ....  &s  Ay  Mfupfipiyf  Stiab.  viii.  p.  368). 
Pansanias  describes  the  town  as  situated  on  a  height 
not  iar  from  the  sea.  He  mentions  among  its  public 
buildings  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  Asclepins,  a 
temple  of  Athena  oa  the  acropolis,  and  a  temple  of 
Zens  Soter  in  front  of  the  harbour.  (Pans.  iii.  28. 
§  10.)  The  ruins  of  Epidaurus  are  situated  at  the 
spot  now  called  Old  Monemvaeia.  '*  The  walla, 
both  of  the  acropolis  and  town,  are  traceable  all 
round;  and  in  some  places,  particularly  towards  the 
aea,  they  remain  to  more  than  half  theur  original 
height  The  town  formed  a  sort  of  semicircle  on 
the  sonthem  side  of  the  citadel.  The  towers  are 
some  of  the  smallest  I  have  ever  seen  in  Hellenio 
fortresses;  the  faces  ten  feet^  the  flanks  twelve:  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  place  is  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a  mile.  The  town  was  divided  into  two 
separate  parts  by  a  wall;  thus  making,  with  the 
dtadel,  three  interior  divisions.  On  the  acropolis 
there  is  a  level  space,  which  is  separated  from  the 
remaining  part  of  it  by  a  little  insulated  rock,  exca- 
vated for  the  foundations  of  a  wall.  I  take  this 
platform  to  have  been  the  position  of  the  temple  of 
Athena.  On  the  site  of  the  lower  town,  towards 
the  sea  front,  there  are  two  terrace  walls,  one  of 
which  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  second  order  of 
Hellenic  masonry.  Upon  these  terraces  may  have 
stood  the  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  Asclepius.  There 
are,  likewise,  some  remains  of  a  ii\pdem  town  within 
/  the  andent  indosure;  namely,  houses,  churches,  and 

^  Vv  . '  1^  tower  of  the  lower  ages.^  The  harbonr  of  Zeus 
l^i ,  '-  Soter  has  entirdy  disappeared,  but  this  is  not  sur- 
I  prising,  as  it  must  have  been  artificial;  but  there 

are  two  harbours,  one  at  dther  extremity  of  the  bay, 
the  northern  called  that  of  Kremidkif  and  the 
southern  that  of  MonemvoMici, 

South  of  Epidaurus  Pansanias  mentions  a  pro- 
montory (&cpa)  extending  into  the  sea,  called  MnroA. 
(Pans,  iit  23.  §  1 1 ;  Strab.  I  o.)    This  promontory 
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is  now  an  island,  connected  with  the  m«nlMMl  by  » 
bridge  of  14  small  anhes;  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  was  originally  part  of  the  mainland,  9DdL  afber- 
wards  separated  from  it  by  art 

Epdaurus  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history.  Its  teip- 
ritory  was  ravaged  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopoo- 
neaian  War.  (Thuc.  iv.  56,  vL  105.)  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  there  appears  to  have  been  a  fortress  on 
the  promontory  Minoa,  since  be  calls  it  a  ^po6pum^ 
Pansanias  mentions  Epidaurus  Limera  as  one  of  the 
Eleuthero-Laoonian  towns.  (Pans.  iiL  21.  §  70 
Ptolemy  enumerates,  as  separate  places,  Minoa,  the 
harbour  of  Zeus  Soter,  and  Epidaurus.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  inhabitants  of  Epidaurus  abandoned 
their  ancient  town,  and  built  a  new  one  on  Minoa, 
— which  they  now,  for  greater  security,  probaUj, 
converted  for  the  first  time  into  an  island.  To  their 
new  town,  because  it  was  accessible  by  only  one  waj, 
they  gave  the  name  of  Monenwcuia  or  AfoneMbaf£a» 
which  was  corrupted  by  the  Franks  into  Jtfafocwia. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  most  important  Greek 
town  in  the  Morea,  and  continued  piurdy  Gxedc  in 
its  language  and  customs  for  many  centuries. 

Leake  remarked,  about  a  third  of  a  mile  aoatb- 
ward  of  the  ruins  of  Epadanms,  near  the  aea,  a  deep 
pool  of  fi«sh  water,  surroonded  with  reeds,  about 
100  yards  long  and  SO  broad,  which  he  observes  ia 
prdttbly  the  ^  lake  of  Ino,  small  and  deep,"  men- 
tioned by  Pansanias  (uL  23.'§  8)  as  2  stadia  from 
the  altars  of  Asdepius,  ecected  to  commemorate  the 
spot  where  the  sacred  serpent  disappeared  in  the 
ground,  after  landing  from  the  Epidaurian  ship  on 
its  way  to  Cos.  (Leake,  Morea,  vd.  L  p.  210,  seq.; 
Boblaye,  Recherdtee,  &c  p.  100 ;  Gurtins,  Pelo- 
pomteaott  vol.  ii.  p.  292,  seq.) 

EPIDEXIUM  ('EwtS^Afoi'),  called  Dbuux 
simply  by  Strabo,  a  small  place  on  the  eastern  ooast 
of  Laconia,  dtuated  within  the  territories  of  Boeac, 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Gape  Malea,  and 
200  from  Epidaurus  Limera.  Epidelium,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  sanctuary 
of  Apollo,  erected  at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic 
War,  when  a  wooden  statue  of  the  god  floated  to  thia 
spot  from  DeloB,  after  the  devastation  of  the  island 
by  Metrophanes,  the  general  of  Mithridates.  Epide- 
lium probably  stood  on  Gape  Kamilij  where  theie 
are  a  few  andent  remains.  (Paus.  iii.  23.  §  2,  seq.; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  368 ;  Leake, Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  214,  seq.; 
Gurtias,  Peloponnesot,  vd.  ii.  p.  298.) 

EPIDII,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  the 
people  to  the  east  of  the  Epidian  promontory  (MvU 
of  Cantyr)  «  Argyleshire,  [R.  G.  L.] 

EPIDIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
a  promontory=the  MttU  of  Caatyr,        [R  G.  L.l 

EPIEICIA  ('Eiriciffta),  a  fortress  in  Sicyonia,  on 
the  river  Kemea.  (Xen.  HdL  iv.  2.  §  14,  iv.  4.  § 
13;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iiL  p.  373,  seq.) 

EPIMARANFTAE,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  nn- 
der  this  name,  only  by  Pliny,  perhaps  identical  with 
the  Anariti  of  Ptolemy.  (Plin.  vL  28  ;  Ptd.  vl  7 ; 
Forster,  ^ro5ia,  vd.  i.  pp.  62,  64,  75.)  Pliny 
places  them  between  the  Ganis  flnmen  and  this 
Eblitaei  montes  ;  Ptolemy,  between  the  Melanes 
montes,  or  the  promontoiy  of  the  Asabi  (Cape  Mut' 
tendom),  and  ^e  river  Lar,  at  the  S£.  quarter  of 
the  peninsula  Mr.  Forster  holds  the  name,  in  both 
its  aspects,  to  be  an  anagrammatic  form  of  "  Bha^ 
manitae,  or  the  sons  of  Baamah,"  deriving  their 
origin  and  name  from  ^  Raamah  the  son  of  Gush" 
(Geikx.  7  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22)  ;  and  this  identifica- 
tion is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  fint  place 


IPIPHANEIA. 
PKntioDid  bj  Pbdemr  in  Uia  001111117  of  ^'  Nunti, 
b  Bbagma  (Try>u(),  tha  pmaie  fbnn  of  Runuh 
Id  Uk  LXX  H<  ujs  tlut  ths  tribe  and  pnviiica 
at  Haiah,  and  the  town  Sainili,  tn  atill  finuid  in 
Ihii  put  of  the  Arabina  peiujiaiiU.  [G.  W.] 

EPIFQANEU  ('Erup'ii'tmi  fO.  "Eiti^wxiii),  ■ 
dty  of  ^ri»,  pl»™d  bj  Ptoleniy  in  69°  3B',  3CP  26', 
In  tba  dirtrict  ctf  Cioiotia,  in  wbidi  i]m>  Antioch 
and  Ltmm  irera  litiuiud.  Th«  Itinervj  or  AnUy 
mntu  plEcca  it  16  aiiks  baa  >■"■—,  S3  from 
Emcn  (Antlmsi  Ijiag  half  Kaj  bMwwm  it  u  ' 
httar),  ind  K  101  from  Anliocli  of  Sjiilk  I 
■itiulad  <Hi  tha  mttern  banli:  of  tbe  Omitas,  lower 
dom  IIm  Hnam  tfa*n  Emeai  (i.  e.  to  tlie  ncalli), 
■nd  St  tuppOMd  to  be  identical  with  tbe  indent 
B*DWtb  (a  5i»>.  riU.  S;  I  lOiigi.  tiii.  65  ;  /(.  i. 
9),  adhd  Hk  "  Hanuth  the  Great "  (Aiaot,  ri.  2). 
St.  Joone  atates  that  both  Antiooh  and  Epiphtneia 
mnGameiJ;  named  Hamatb,  and  mentiona  that  tbe 
flnt  lUtial]  DO  the  md  to  Me«tpatamia  (qy.  fi 
Aiitkicb)wu  in  bis  dajnainadEDimaa,  probably  tlic 
nradnn  Stmt  ■•  Emeea.  Entabios  (  OnoniatL 
tldf)  doea  not  think  it  to  be  Ejuphaneia 
£men;  bat  St  Jennie,  in  tha  aame  place,  miinl 
tb«jr  idenlitj,  and  aa^s  that  Epiphineia  waa  itill 
called  P"""'''  b7  the  native  bytiani.  (Comp. 
Ononatt.  1.  v.  Asmath.)  Aqaila  also  nndered 
IflU,  T^c  tMi^tiar  TTit  ivplat.  (Theodont 
Q/uett.  2S  •■  3  Kmg.y,  and  Theodorel,  in  cammoa 
with  St  Jeconw,  manlioni  both  Epipbineui  and 
EmMk  aa  Hamath,  and  wjt  that  the  fbnner  wai 
itUl  K  called.  (Ca«Mil.  id  Jenin.  ilvi.  and  iv.) 
Bduid,  bDW«*er(PaZii«rt.  pp.  119,120, 317),  doubts 
tbe  idntitf,  and  is  dispoaed  to  place  the  Hamath  of 
Scripton  fnithn  eonth,  and  naanr  to  tha  mnfines 
if  the  land  of  Israel,  aa  indeed  NombL  liii.  31  and 
ether  faasagas  abore  referred  to  seem  to  require. 
Thia,  bowercr,  woold  not  dlsptm  the  araeition  that 
Ei^phanaia  was  fismerl}  called  Hamath,  the  procf 
of  which  reeta  on  indepuDdent  ground,  and  ii  greatly 
ctnflnnad  bj  thi  fact  of  its  retaining  that  name 
•nMog  the  Bativca  in  St-  Jerome')  time,  as  indeed  tt 
data  to  thia  da>  being  still  called  Hamah,  whicb  is 
(becribed  bf  Iiiij  and  Uanglea  as  "  deligbtfiill; 
aitaatad  in  a  hollow,  between  and  00  the  aides  of  two 
hiUs,  near  tbe  west  bank  of  the  Orontce,  bat  in  it- 
self  pneenta  ncAhing  worthj  of  notice  at  thia  daj." 
(TVwedf,  p.  344.)  [G.  W.] 


EPIPHANEIA  ('BwifoHh  :  EA.  ■Ewifanh), 
a  eitf  of  Cilicia,  whicb,  Phnj  aajs  (t.  37),  was  <vlgi- 
nailf  called  Oeniandoa :  be  plaota  it  in  tha  intsrior 
of  Cilida.    Cicuo,  in  his  deecription  of  bia  Ciiidan 


which  was  one  day's  joonie; 
Cn.  Pompdna  (Apj^,  Miikrid.  c  96)  settled 
WHua  pirUea  here  atler  be  hail  bnken  np  the  rob- 
ben,  and  fJso  at  Adana  and  Uallus.  The  Table 
places  EpiphaneiB  30  U.  P.  out  of  Aiuuarbns 
[AxAZABiius],  and  tha  same  '<'«'anr«  baa  Alex- 
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andria'ad  Lntun.    If  Ptoimj'a  flgnra  an  tigfat 

(t.  S),  we  maj  collect  Uiat  be  enpposed  Epiphwneia 
to  be  near  tbe  place  which  he  oiUs  (be  Amaoicaa 
Pylaa.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ammianua  (ixiL  11), 
bnt  he  givei  no  informilioD  aa  to  ita  poaitioiL 

3.  Stephanus  (i.  c.)  mentions  an  Epipbantia  in 
Bithynia.  [0.  L.] 

EPIRU3    [EpEiBna.] 

EPlTAXnJM  (^RuniXio/:  Elh.  TirfroAjntj), 
a  town  of  Triphjlia  in  Elia,  ncu  tbe  ccest  and  a 
little  einitfa  of  tbe  livsr  Alpbeine.  It  was  identified 
with  tbe  Homeric  Thb.yok  (SpAu')  or  THRTOKsaA 
{»puitiraa),  ■  town  in  the  dominions  of  Nestor, 
which  the  poet  deacrtbea  u  a  pbice  apon  a  loftj  hiB 
near  the  lord  of  the  rim  Aipbeioa  (Horn.  IL  ii.  593, 
zi.  710,  n^ma.  n  ApoB.  433;  Smb.  nil  p.  349.) 
Efttalinm  was  an  important  military  poet,  becaosa 
it  commanded  the  ford  of  Che  Aipheitu  and  the  road 
Itading  along  the  oust.  Ijke  the  other  depeodent 
townsbipa  of  Tripbylia,  it  niolted  from  Elia  when 
Agia,  the  Spartan  king,  inTadsd  the  country  in  B.  o. 
401 ;  and  when  Agis  retnmed  home,  after  raraging 
Elis,  he  left  a  gairismi  in  E{ntallnm.  (Xen.  HdL 
iii.  gg  35,  39.)  Tbe  town  was  taken  by  Philip  in 
the  Social  War,  B.C.  318.     (Polyb.  it.  80;  Sloph. 
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tba  height  of  Agt^lUa.  (Leake,  Marea,  vd  it 
p.  198,  seq.;  BobUye,  Stchanha,  &c  p.  133; 
Coitins,  Pclopotmesoi,  vol.  IL  p.  88.) 

EFOISSUM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  by  tba 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  fnm  Dnromrtonim 
(Aefnu)  to  TreveriCivilae  (Trier),  It  ia  83  Gallic 
leagues  frcm  Dnrooorlorum  to  Vungns  Ykvs  (  Koiio), 
and  33  more  to  Epnianm  (/pbci'  or  IvoU),  now 
commonly  called  CarigntBk  Iptiei  ii  the  Geiman 
naiDe,  which  couks  from  Evo^iun  or  iToainm,  the 
name  need  in  the  middle  ages.  In  tbe  Notitia  Imp. 
the  (dace  is  called  Epnsom,  and  waa  a  station  for 
tioopa.  [0.  L.] 

EPOMEUS  UONS.     [Aehasu.] 

E'PORA  (JfiHitoro),  a  city  of  Hispaoia  Baetica, 
cm  the  Baetis,  38  K.  P.  out  of  Corduba,  on  the  road 
toCastnlo.  </tm.  JnL  p.  403 ;  Ciro,  .^nt  fiup.  iii 
c  33;  Inicr.  ap.  Gmter,  p.  105,  No.  3;  Ukeit,Tol. 
ii.pt  l,p.379.)  [P.S.] 

EPOEE'DLA  ('EToptlla :  ftreo),  an  important 
town  of  Cisalpine  Qanl,  sittisted  at  the  fixit  of  tbe 
Alps,  on  the  river  Dnria,  just  at  the  entcance  of  tba 
great  valley  cf  the  Salaiai,  now  called  tba  7al 
ifAoila.  It  waa  a  Boman  colony,  finmded,  as  we 
learn  frun  Velleins,  as  early  a*  B.C.  100  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  keeping  tbe  Salassi  in  check,  and  pro- 
tecting tbe  pUms  from  their  incursions;  but  it  waa 
not  till  that  people  had  been  finally  eabdned  nnder 
Angustns  that  it  waa  able  to  liaa  to  prosperity. 
(Veil.  Pat  i.  15;  Strab.  iv.  p.  205.)  Neither  PUnj 
nor  Ptolemy  gives  it  tbe  title  of  a  colony,  bat  it  cer< 
tainly  wa*  a  pUoe  d  wealth  and  importance,  and  ia 
mentioned  by  Tadtua  among  the  moat  camsiderabta 
provimnal  towna  of  the  ngion  north  of  the  Padna 
("  flTTni^wirrf  Tf^iyaHatiya  i^ifltna  muucipa,"  TaQ. 
iruf.l70).  Plii^Ullana  that  it  was  founded  accord- 
ing to  tbe  directions  of  the  Sibylline  booka,  and  that 
ita  name  was  derived  from  a  Ganliah  word  signifring 
"a  timer  of  hones."  Vellnna  is  certainly  in  error  m 
placing  it  among  the  Vagienni ;  Ptolemy  correctly 
asaigna  it  to  the  Salaui.  (PlicL  iii.  17.  s,  31;  PtoL 
iii.  1.  §  34.)  We  learn  from  tbe  Itinarariee  Ibat  it 
waa  d^tant  33  miles  fnim  Veitellae.  {Itin.  Aitt. 
pp.  34S,  347.)  The  strength  of  ita  pailioa  at  tha 
entranc«  of  the  VoJ  dAotIa,  commanding  two  of 
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the  most  frequented  passes  of  the  Alps,  most  always 
have  gl7en  it  importance  in  a  military  point  of  view. 
Thus  we  find  that  it  was  for  some  time  occupied  by 
D.  Brutus  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  b.  c.  43.  be- 
fore he  crossed  the  Alps  with  his  army.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  zi.  20,  23.)  It  was  still  a  considerable  town, 
and  occupied  as  a  military  station  by  a  body  of 
troops,  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  {Not 
JDtgn.  ii.  p.  121.)  The  modem  city  of  Ivrea  is  a 
considerable  place,  with  near  8000  inhabitants:  it 
contains  a  fine  Soman  sarcophagus,  and  some  other 
ancient  remains.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EQUA'BONA  (Coyna),  a  town  of  Lnsitania,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  12  M.  P. 
from  Olisipo  {LUbon),  on  the  road  to  Emerita.  {Itin. 
.4ntp.416.)  [P.S.] 

EQUUS  TUTICUS  or  EQUOTUTICUS  (ToiJ- 
Tiicoj',  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  67 :  S.  Eleuterio),  a  town  of 
the  Samnites  in  the  territoiy  of  the  Hirpini,  situated 
on  the  Via  Apjna  Trajana,  21  M.  P.  from  Bene- 
ventum.  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  as  an  ancient 
Samnite  city,  and  the  first  notice  of  it  that  occurs  is 
an  incidoital  one  in  Cicero  {adAtt.  vLl.  §  1),  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  on  the  road  to  Brun- 
dusium.  TMs  is  confirmed  by  the  Itineraries,  in  all 
of  which  it  appears  under  slight  modifications  of 
imme  (Equus  Tuticus,  Itm,  Ant.  pp.  103,  112; 
Eqnus  Magnus,  Jtm.  Mar  it.  p.  610;  Aequus  Tu- 
ticus, Tab.  PeiU,).  Great  discrepancy  has  arisen 
concerning  its  position,  partly  from  a  confusion  be- 
tween the  different  branehes  of  the  Via  Appia,  which 
separated  at  Beneventum  [Via  Afpia],  and  partly 
from  the  belief,  originating  with  an  old  Scholiast  on 
the  passage,  that  Equotuticus  (as  he  writes  the 
name)  was  the  place  described  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.  5. 
87)  as 

'*  Oppidulum  quod  versu  dicere  non  est" 

But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  poet  followed  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  route;  and  Equus  Tuticus  is  placed  by 
the  Itineraries  on  the  road  from  Beneventum  to 
Aecae  (Troja\  21  M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  The 
line  of  the  ancient  road  may  be  traced  distinctly  (by 
the  assistance  of  bridges,  milestones,  &c.),  from  Bens- 
ventOf  by  BuonaJbergo  and  CasaJbore^  to  a  place 
called  S,  EleuteriOj  about  8  miles  N.  of  ArianOy  and 
2  from  Castd  FrancOy  where  inscriptions  and  other 
ancient  remains  haye  been  found;  among  others,  a 
Boman  milestone  which  wants  the  numerals,  but 
the  distance  agrees  exactly  with  the  21  miles  of  the 
Itinerary  from  Beneventum.  The  intermediate  sta- 
tion of  Forum  Novum  (Fomo  Koto,  liin.  Hier.  p. 
610),  placed  by  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  10  miles 
from  Beneventum,  and  1 1  from  Equus  Tuticus,  must 
have  been  at  Buondlbergo,  (Mommsen,  Topo- 
ffrajia  degli  Irpiniy  in  BuUett.  d.  Inst.  1847,  p. 
170,  1848,  pp.  7,  8.)  It  is  probable  that  Equus 
Tuticus  never  enjoyed  municipal  rank :  its  name  is 
not  found  in  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  the  Hirpini, 
and  at  a  later  period  it  was  oertunly  annexed  to  the 
territory  of  Beneventum.  (Monunsen,  /.  c.  p.  170.) 
This  explains  the  expression  of  the  Itinerary  that  it 
was  on  the  confines  of  Campania  ("  Equotutico,  ubi 
Campania  limitem  habet,"  Ilin.  Ant.  p.  1 1 1.  See 
the  art  Campania,  p.  494).  If  the  Tuticum  of 
Ptolemy  be  the  same  ivith  Equus  Tuticus,  he  has 
altogether  misplaced  it  [E.  H.  B.] 

ERACTUM  C^paicrov,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  §  30),  a  town 
on  the  frontier  of  Dacia  between  the  Tyras  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Bastamae,  the  position  of  which 
cannot  be  made  oat  [E.  B.  J.} 


ERASINUS: 

ERAE  ('EpaOf  *  P^^*^  ^  ^^  ^'^'^  ^  lonis, 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii  19),  in  the  vicini^ 
of  Lebedus  and  Teos.  It  was  fortified  strong  enough 
to  keep  out  the  Athenians,  who  attacked  it  (Thuc 
viii.  20.)  Strabo  (p.  644)  mentions  Erae  as  * 
small  town  belonging  to  Teos ;  but  though  the  read- 
ing "E/Nu  has  been  received  into  some  texts  of  Strabo^ 
some  of  the  MSS.  are  said  to  have  r^poi,  and 
Casaubon  has  kept  that  reading  in  his  text  (See 
Groskurd,  Tranal.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  23,  note.)  There 
seems  some  confusion  about  the  name  Gerae,  Ger- 
raidae  (Strabo),  and  the  harbour  Geraesticos  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  27),  on  winch  Groekurd's  note  may  be  ooii- 
sulted.  Palmerius  conjectured  that  the  name  Ene, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  true  name  of  the  place,  is 
corrupted  into  Agra  in  Scylax  (p.  37).  Chandler 
(Asia  Minor  J  c.  26)  supposed  the  modem  site  of 
Gerae  to  be  S^figeck  (as  he  writes  it),  8  hours  frtm 
Smyrna.  There  is  a  view  of  the  place  in  the  **  Ionian 
Antiquities."  Chandler  describes  some  remains  of 
antiquity  there.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  found  at 
this  place  were  published  by  Chishull  and  some  hj 
Chandler.  Segigeek  is  at  the  head  of  a  fine  hay. 
There  is  a  good  note  on  Gerae  in  the  French  editioa 
of  Chandler's  Travels  (vol.  i.  p.  420). 

Hamilton  (.Ae«earcAe#,  &c.  vol.  iL  p.  11)  de» 
scribes  Sighajik  as  a  snug  harbour,  and  be  seems  to 
conclude  correctly  that  it  is  Livy's  Geraesticos, 
which  Livy  describes  as  the  port  of  Teos  **  qui  ab 
tergo  urbis  est,"  and  thus  distinguishes  it  from  tbe 
harbour,  "  qui  ante  urbem  est."  (Liv.  xxxviL  29.) 
The  consideration  of  the  inscriptions  'found  at  Si» 
ghajik  belongs  to  the  article  Tros.  If  we  sappoae 
Gerae  to  be  the  true  reading  in  Strabo,  we  mmy 
identify  Gerae  and  Geraesticus;  but  there  is  a  difii- 
culty  about  Erae  in  Thucydides,  for  his  text  does  not 
enable  us  to  determine  exactly  where  it  is,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  not  far  from  Teos.  Proper  names 
are  not  always  right  in  the  text  oi  Thucydides,  and 
this  is  probably  one  example.  [G.  L.] 

ERANA  (ri  "Zpaya),  a  town  in  Meesoiia,  roei^-^ 
tioned  by  Strabo  as  lying  upon  the  road  between 
Cyparissia  and  Pylos.  It  was,  probably,  near  ib» 
proraontoiy  Cyparissium.  According  to  Strabo,  it 
was  erroneously  identified  by  some  with  the  Homerio 
Arene.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  348,  361 ;  Leake,  Morta^ 
vol.  i.  p.  426,  seq.) 

ERANA,  a  place  in  Cilicia.  Cicero  (ad  Fam*. 
XV.  4),  after  leaving  Epiphaneia  [Epiphameia]^ 
ascended  the  Amanus,  and  he  took  Erana,  a  place 
not  of  the  character  of  a  village,  but  of  a  dtj,  and 
the  captal  of  the  nation.  He  also  took  Sepyra  and 
Commoris.  The  sites  of  these  places  are  unknown, 
but  they  were  in  eastern  Cilicia,  on  some  part  of 
Mount  Amanus.  [G.  L.] 

ERAKNABOAS  C^paivaSdas,  Arrian,  Ind.  4  ; 
Plin.  vi.  18.  s.  22),  a  river  which  flowed  into  the 
Ganges  at  Palimbothra  (Paina).  There  has  been 
much  discussion  as  to  what  river  is  indicated  by  this 
name.  It  seems,  however,  most  likely  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Sonus  (Soane)^  though  Arrian  and 
Pliny  both  speak  of  two  rivera  whidh  they  caU  re-> 
spectively  Erannoboas  and  Sonus.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  Sanscrit  ^t^nyat;vfAaf,  the  poetical 
title  of  the  Sonus.  (See  Bitter,  ErdHeunde^  v.  jk 
508;  Bennell,  Mem.  in  Uindostany  pu  50.)  It  is 
clear,  from  the  context,  that  Strabo  knew  <A  the  es^ 
istence  of  this  river  (xv.  p.  702),  though  he  does 
not  mention  its  name.  [V.] 

ERASI'NUS  ('Epoffii'of),  1.  A  river  of  the  Ar- 
geia.  [Aroos,  p.  201,  a.] 
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S.  A  river  of  Attica.     [Attica,  p.  323,  b.] 

3.  Amrthgr  OM-me  nt  Uh  Burucng  in  Adiaii. 
[Achaia,  p.  13,  b,] 

ERAVISCL     [AbAvisci.] 

EBBESSUS  or  HER6ESSUS  ('E/i<ni7VJt,  Pol. 
Stepb.  B.,  FtoL;  '£/><nini<l[,i:Hod.;  Hcrboinu,  Liv. 
Cic,  Plin.:  Eth.  'EpCigafftroi,  PhiliaL  ap.  Stepb.  B. 
Herbess«nai*),  tb«  iiuna  of  two  cicin  in  Kcilj.  Il 
bu  been  frequcntlf  &tt«inpt«d  M  limit  tb«  lunie  of 
ErbaBDi  totlieoiw,Hn[I  Herbeniu  to  tbeotber;  but 
thia  diftinctioa  cumot  bs  miintunol,  and  tbe  ispi- 
ir  anupir*l«d  forms  ippeu  to  ht  osed  India 


suggerted 

cppoaite  to  Sorliru), 
is  at  leut 
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Faieilo  >t  >  ptice  cillcd  Paataiica, 


hollj  dcso 


The   s 


.  A  tatm  or  fifftnss  not  lar  rrom  Agrigentam, 
«bicb  wBi  mad<  ok  of  bj  the  Bamans  daring  the 
liege  of  that  dt;,  b.  C.  262,  U  ■  plKe,of  deposit  for 
tbeir  pcoTiaiou  uid  milituy  atorea.  (FoL  i.  IS.) 
At  a  later  period  of  the  aiegr,  Uanno  the  Cartha- 
ginian j>eaenl  made  hinudf  master  of  the  place,  and 
naa  thai  eoableii  to  reduce  tbe  Romiuu  to  grvai 
difficolliea  bj  catting  off  their  snpplie*.  (Pol.  Lc.) 
Bat  after  the  M  of  AgrigenCom  the  Carthaginiana 
irete  no  longer  able  to  nuiatjun  poasessioa  of  Er- 
bSBoa,  whidi  Iras  abandoned  by  tbe  iababitants, 
pntbUily  from  fear  of  the  Bonan  Tengeance.  (Diod. 
ziiii.  9.  p.  S03.)  These  are  the  only  notices  which 
appear  to  rder  to  the  tonn  in  question;  it  was  pro- 
bablj'  a  place  of  inferior  importance,  and  a  mere  de- 
pandenej  on  Agri^entom.  Its  euict  site  cannot  be 
determined;  bnt  Faaello  ia  probabl;  right,  in  regard 
to  ita  genenl  poeitian,  in  placing  it  near  the  upper 
ixmrse  of  the  Haljcns. 

S.  A  dtj  in  the  E.  of  Sicilj,  on  the  confines  of 
tbe  t«nitari«  of  Leootini  and  Syracuse.  It  was  erl- 
dentlya  pUceof  more  importance  than  the  preceding 
one,  and  maj  therefbn  he  fairly  aaanmed  to  be  the 
place  meant  where  no  further  designation  ia  added. 
It  is  Grat  mentioned  in  n.  c.  404  as  a  city  of  tbe 
£HcnIl,wbich  had  fnmiahed  assistance  to  tbe  Cartha- 
einian  army  during  the  eiege  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
in  consequence  one  of  the  first  pkcea  againtt  which 
Cionyaina  turned  bis  arms  after  the  condntion  of 
pace  with  Carthage.  (Diod.  liv.  7.)  But  the 
■ndden  defection  of  hia  own  troops  recalled  him  in  haste 
to  Syracuse;  and  some  yeara  after  we  Bud  Erbesaus 
■till  muntiuuing  its  independence,  and  concluding  a 
tnat^  with  Dimyains.  (Id.  ib.  78.)  So  further 
notice  tJ  it  ia  found  till  the  time  of  Agathoclea,  when 
it  wa»  occupied  by  that  tyrant  with  a  Earriaon,  which 
In  B.C.  309  was  expelled  by  the  citizens  witb  the 
aaaialaace  of  the  Agrigenlinea  and  tbeir  allies  under 
Xenodlcus.  (ld.ii.31.)  In  tbe  Second  Pnnic  Wi 
Erbeaaus  is  again  mentioned;  it  was  the  place  i 
which  Hippocratea  and  Epicydes  fled  for  refuge  from 
Leontini.and  from  whence  they  succeeded  in  eidting 
the  defection  fint  of  the  Syracusan  force  sent  agaim  ' 
ihem,  and  ultimately  of  the  city  itself.  (Liv.  ui 
30,31;  Paus.TL  I!,  g  1.)  Erbeasna  on  thia  oi 
caaion  eaponied  tbe  Carthaginian  alliance,  bnt  was 
awn  recovered  by  Marcellus.  (Id.  35.)  We  have 
90  acconnt  of  ila  fortnnea  under  tbe  Boman  rule,  but 
it  was  prt^bly  a  mere  dependency  of  SjracuK,  as 
the  name  is  not  once  mentioned  by  Cicero.  The 
Herbeaseuses,  however,  reappear  in  Pliny  aa  an  inde- 
pendent conimuniq' ;  both  he  and  Ptolemy  place 
them  in  tbe  interior  of  the  iaiand,  but  afford  no 
further  clue  to  the  pcaitJon.  (Plin,  iii.  8.  E 
Ptd.  UL  4.  f  13;  Pbilist.  ap.  Stepb.  B.  ».  o.) 

From  the  passages  of  Uiodorus  and  Livy  it  ia 
that  Etbcaina  was  situated  inland  from  Syn 
and  not  Teiy  remote  from  Leontini :  hence  thi 


ibUge  oF  subterranean 
dwelbngs  excavated  in  the  cliffs  of  solid  bat  soft 
calcareona  rock,  similar  to  these  in  tbe  Vol  dlipica 
near  JHodica,  The  date  of  these  excavations  is  very 
uncertain,  tbongb  they  are  generally  regarded  as  of 
great  antiquity.  (Faiell.  dt  Reb.  Sic.  i.  2.  f.  494; 
Amic.  Let.  Top.  Sic.  voL  iL  p.  176.)  [E.  H.  B.l 
ERCTA  at  ERCTE  (4  BlpitH,,  Pol. ;  'EpinV, 
Diod.),  a  monntun  on  tbe  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Panonnns,  now  called 
Xonte  PtUtgrmo.  It  ia  a  mmark^le  isolated 
mountwn  mass,  liaing  to  tbe  height  of  1950  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  washes  its  foot  on  Ibe  E.  and 
N.,  while  on  the  other  two  aides  it  rises  abraptly 
from  tbe  pbun  near  Panonnns,  a  broad  atrip  of  which 
separates  it  entirely  from  the  monntung  on  tbe  W. 
of  that  city.  It  thus  constitutes  a  kind  of  natural 
fortress,  b^g  bounded  on  three  sidei  by  lofty  per- 
pendicular clifls,  the  only  approach  b«ng  on  the  S. 
aide,  being  the  toffn  of  PaleniiOj  where  a  steep  ^g- 
lag  road  baa  been  cratstmcted  in  modern  limes, 
leading  np  to  the  convent  of  Sta.  Saialia,  near  tbe 
Bummit  of  tbe  mountain,  a  shrine  now  visited  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  whence  tbe  name  of  JUonte 
FdUgriao.  No  mention  is  found  of  the  locality 
befcjre  the  time  of  Pyrrhua,  when  it  waa  occuj^ed  by 
the  Carthaginians  aa  a  fortma  or  fortified  poet,  but 
was  taken  by  assault  iiy  the  Epelrot  king.  (Diod. 
uii.  10,  Etc  H.  p.  498.)  Ita  chief  Celebris,  how- 
ever, dates  from  the  First  Punic  War,  towards  Iht 
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close  of  which  Hamilcar  Barca,  finding  himself  un- 
able to  keep  the  field  against  the  Bomans,  suddenly 
established  himself  with  his  whole  army  in  this 
mountain  fortress,  where  he  maintained  himself  for 
nearly  three  years,  in  spite  of  aJl  the  efforts  of  the 
Bomans  to  dislodge  him.  A  Roman  camp  was  esta- 
blished about  5  stadia  from  Panonnus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  that  city,  which  was  scarcely  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. Hamilcar  on  his  part  fortified  the  only  avail- 
able approach,  and  skirmishes  took  place  ahnost 
daily  between  the  two  armies.  Polybius  has  left  us 
a  detailed  and  accurate  account  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  locality;  but  he  overrates  its  extent 
when  he  reckons  the  summit  of  the  mountain  as  not 
less  than  100  stadia  in  circuit  The  upper  part  of 
it,  he  tells  us,  was  capable  of  cultivation,  and  pos- 
sessed abundance  of  fresh  water;  while  it  com- 
manded a  small  but  secure  port,  which  enabled 
Hamilcar  to  carry  on  his  maritime  expeditions,  with 
which  he  ravaged  the  coasts  both  of  SicUy  and  Italy. 
(PoL  L  56,  57  ;  Diod.  xxiii.  20,  Exc  U.  p.  506.) 
The  determination  of  this  port  is  the  only  topo- 
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graphical  difficulty  coimected  with  £itte. 
(J^ut  ofRomej  voLiL  pu  613)  supposea  it  to  hxn 
been  the  small  bay  of  Mondello,  between  Mtmim 
Pellegrino  and  Capo  di  GaUof  but  this  ooold  hudlj 
have  been  efiectaally  commanded  from  Ercte,  and  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  small  cove  of  Sku  Marktf 
on  the  £.  side  of  the  mountain,  is  the  one  meaiiL 
Polybius  speaks  of  the  mountain  beiog  acceesibfe  at 
three  points  only ;  but  two  (^  these  must  have  been 
mere  paths,  very  steep  and  difficult.  Bendes  the 
approach  fipom  Palermo,  there  are  in  f»/A  only  two 
breaks  in  the  line  of  clifi&,  one  of  which  leads  direeCly 
down  to  the  cove  of  Sta.  Maria,  The  accompaayiDg 
plan  (copied  from  Gapt  Smyth's  survey),  and  ontline 
view,  will  give  a  clear  idea  dt  the  nature  of  thii 
mountain  fortress.  (Clnver.  SidL  p.  277 ;  Amic  ad 
FaeeU.  vii.  6.  p.  318;  Swiabume's  TnoiBk,  voL  iL 
p.  209,  &C.) 

Mannert  has  erroneously  transferred  the  site  ef 
Ercte  to  the  headland  now  called  Cc^  &  Viio, 
nearer  to  Eiyx  and  Drepana  than  to  Panonniu;  hat 
Polybius*s  testimony  to  its  close  proximity  to  the 
Utter  town  is  perfectly  distinct.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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ERDINI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
occupants  c^  the  w^tem  side  of  Ireland  next  to  the 
Yenniani  (Donegal),  and  north  -  of  the  Nagn&t 
(CoTmaught')  :=  the  parts  about  Loch  Erne  =s  Fer- 
managh, [R«  G.  L.] 

EREBINTHODES,  an  island  in  the  Propontis, 
which  Pliny  mentions  with  Elaea  and  other  unknown 
islets.     [Elaea.]  [G.  L.] 

E'RESUS  or  ERESSUS  p^peeros:  Elk  'Epwioj, 
*Ep€0-i€vs),  so  called  from  Eresns  the  son  of  Macar. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  EresBUS,  as  it  is  in  the  text  of 
Strabo  (p.  618),  was  a  city  of  Lesbos,  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  reaching  down  to  the  sea.  From  Eressus 
to  Gape  Sigrium  is  28  stadia,  as  the  MSSb  have  it, 
which  Gasaubon  (ed.  Strab.)  has  changed  to  18. 
It  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  its  ruins 
are  said  to  be  at  some  little  distance  firom  a  place 
now  called  Eresao,  which  is  situated  on  a  hill. 
Eressus  joined  Mytilene  and  other  towns  in  Lesbos 
in  the  revolt  from  the  Athenians  during  the  Pela^ 
ponnesian  War(B.  c.  428);  but  it  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Paches,  the  Athenian  commander, 
shortly  after.  (Thuc.  iii.  25,  35.)  There  was  a 
fresh  revolt  from  Athens  (b.  g.  412),  and  a  fresh 
subjugation.  (Thuc.  viii.  23.)  It  revolted  a  third 
time  shortly  after  (Thuc  viii.  100),  and  was  be- 
sieged by  Thrasybulus  with  an  Athenian  force,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  siege  to  follow  the 
Peloponnesians  to  the  Hellespont.  In  b.  a  392 
Thrasybulus  lost  many  ships  in  a  storm  off  Eresus, 
but  he  recovered  the  town,  with  other  places  in 
Lesbos,  for  the  Athenians.  (Diod.  xiv.  94.)  Eresus 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  as  one  of  the  existing 
cities  of  Lesbos. 


Eresus  was  the  birthplace  of  Tyrtamus,  to  whom 
his  master  Aristotle  gave  the  name  of  Theophraatas. 
Phanias,  another  of  Aristotle's  pupils,  was  also  a 
native  of  Eresus.  According  to  ihe  poet  Arcfaes- 
tratus,  in  his  Gastronomia,  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(iii.  p.  Ill),  if  ever  the  gods  eat  fiour,  they  send 
Hermes  to  bay  it  at  Eresus. 

The  name  of  the  town  on  the  coins  is  said  to  be 
always  EPESIAN,  with  one  2.  [G.  L.] 

ERETRIA.  l.CEp^pto:  Eih.  'Eprtw^j,  fem. 
^Ep€Tpi5,*Ep€Tpidsi  Adj.  *Ep€rpuc6Sf  *EpsTpiaic6s% 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  next  to  Ghalds  the 
most  powerful  city  in  Euboea,  was  situated  upon  the 
western  coast  of  the  island,  a  little  south  of  Chalds, 
and  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plain  of  Lelantum.  The  Eretrians  are 
represented  as  lonians  (Herod,  viii.  46),  and  were 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Eretria  in  Attica. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  447 ;  respecting  the  Attic  Eretria, 
see  Athenae,  p.  294.)  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  population  was  not  pnrely  Ionic,  and,  accord- 
ingly, some  writers  related  that  it  had  been  colonised 
from  the  Triphylian  Macistus  in  Elis.  (Strab.  L  e.) 
Strabo  relates  that  it  was  formerly  called  Melaneis 
and  Arotria. 

At  an  early  period  Eretria  was  one  of  the  diief 
maritime  states  in  Greece,  and  attained  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity  and  power.  Andros,  Tenoe,  and 
Geos,  as  well  as  other  islands,  were  at  (me  time  sub- 
ject to  Eretria.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  448.)  According  to 
some  accounts,  they  took  part  in  the  colonisation  of 
Gromae  [Gromae,  p.  716],  and  they  founded  some 
colonies  upon  the  peninsula  of  Ghalcidice.  Eretria 
is  mentioned  by  Homer.    (//.  il.  537.)    The  mSI- 
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toiy  strength  of  the  8t«te  was  attested  by  an  inacrip- 
tion,  presenred  in  the  temple  of  the  Amarynthian 
Artemis,  aboot  a  mUe  from  the  city,  recording  that 
in  the  procession  to  that  temple  tiie  Eretrians  had 
been  accostomed  to  march  with  3000  hoplites,  600 
hotsemen,  and  60  chariots.    (Strab.  /.  c.) 

Eretria  and  Chalcis  were  early  engaged  in  ?par 
with  each  other.  These  wars  seem  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  disputes  respecting  the  division  of  the 
plain  of  Lelantnm,  which  hiy  Iwtween  the  two  cities. 
(Strab.  Lo.)  In  one  of  these  early  ware  some  of  the 
most  powerfd  states  of  Greece,  such  as  Miletos  and 
Samos,  took  part.  (Thnc  i.  15;  Herod,  y.  99; 
Spanheim,  ad  Gallim.  Del  289.)  In  gratitude  for 
the  assistance  which  the  Eretrians  had  received  (m 
this  occasion  from  Miletus,  they  sent  five  ships  to 
the  Athenian  fleet  which  sailed  to  support  Miletus 
and  the  other  Ionic  cities  in  their  revolt  from  Persia, 
B.C.  500^  (Herod.  L  c.)  But  this  step  caused 
their  ruin;  for,  in  b.c.  490,  a  Persian  force,  under 
Datis  and  Artaphemes,  sent  to  punish  the  Athe- 
nians and  Eretrians,  laid  siege  to  Eretria,  which  was 
betrayed  to  the  Pereians  after  they  had  invested  the 
place  for  six  days.  The  town  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  inhabitants  carried  away  to  Penia; 
but  their  lives  were  spared  by  Darius,  who  allowed 
them  to  settle  in  the  Gissian  territory.  (Herod,  vi. 
125.)  The  old  town  continued  in  ruins,  but  a 
new  town  was  rebuilt  a  little  more  to  the  south, 
which  soon  became  a  place  of  considerable  import- 
ance. In  B.  c.  411,  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by 
the  Spartans  in  a  sea-fight  off  the  harbour  of  Ere- 
tria; and  those  of  the  Athenians  who  took  refuge  in 
Eretria,  as  a  city  in  alliance  with  them,  were  put  to 
death  by  the  Eretrians,  who  therefore  joined  the 
rest  <^  the  Euboeana  in  their  revolt  from  Athens. 
(Thuc  viiL  95.) 

After  the  Peloponnesian  War  we  ^find  Eretria  in 
the  hands  of  tyrants.  One  of  these,'^named  Themi- 
son,  assisted  the  exiles  of  Oropus  in  recovering  pos- 
session of  their  native  city  from  the  Athenians  in 
B.  a  366.  (Diod.  xv.  76  ;  comp.  Dem.  de  Cor. 
p.  256;  Xen.  HeU.  viL  4.  §  1.)  Themison  appeare 
to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  Plntarchns, 
who  applied  to  the  Athenians  in  B.  c.  354  for  aid 
against  his  rival,  Callias  of  Chalds,  who  had  allied 
hunself  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  Athenians 
sent  a  force  to  his  assistance  under  the  command  of 
Phocion,  who  defeated  Callias  at  Tamynae;  but 
Phocion,  suspecting  Plntarchus  of  treachery,  ex- 
pelled him  from  Eretria.  [See  Did.  ofBiogr.  vol. 
i.  p.  429.]  Popular  government  was  then  esta- 
blished; but  shortly  afterwards  Philip  sent  a  force, 
which  destroyed  Porthmus,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  made  Gleitaichus  tyrant  of  the  city.  Glei- 
tarchus  governed  the  city  in  Philip's  interests  till 
B.  o.  341 ,  when  CIdtarchns  was  expelled  by  Phocion, 
who  had  been  sent  into  Euboca  on  the  proposition  of 
Demosthenes  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
Macedonian  interest  in  the  island.  [^Dict,  o/Biogr. 
vol.  i.  p.  784.]  Eretria  was  subsequently  subject  to 
Macedonia;  but  in  the  war  with  Philip  V.  it  was 
taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Romans,  At- 
tains, and  Rhodians,  upon  which  occasion  a  great 
number  of  paintings,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  (Liv.  xxxii.  16.) 
After  the  battle  of  Gynoscephalae,  Eretria  was  de- 
clared free  by  the  Roman  senate.   (Polyb.  xviiL  30.) 

Eretria  was  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  school  tit 
philosophy  founded  by  Menedemus,  a  native  of  this 
cityf  and  a  disciple  of  Platoi    IDioL  o/Biogr.  vol. 
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IL  p.  1037.]  The  philosophers  of  this  school  mm 
called  Eretrid  (*EperpiKo(,  Strab.  x.  p.  448  ;  Diog. 
LaSrt  i.  17,  m  126  ;  Athen.  ii.  p.  55,  d. ;  Gic 
Acad.  ii.  42,  de  Orat.  uL  17,  Tuio.  v.  39.)  The 
tragic  poet  Achaens,  a  contemporary  of  Aeschylus, 
was  a  native  of  Eretria.  It  appears  from  the  comic 
poet  Sopater  that  Eretria  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  flour  (ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  160). 

Strabo  says  that  Old  Eretria  was  opposite  Oropus, 
and  the  passage  across  the  strait  60  stadia  ;  and 
that  New  Eretria  was  opposite  Delphinium,  and  the 
passage  across  40  stadia  (ix.  p.  403).  Thucydides 
makes  the  passage  from  Oropus  to  New  Eretria  60 
stadia  (viii.  95).  New  Eretria  stood  at  Kagtri, 
and  Old  Eretria  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vath^^ 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  New  Eretria.  \ 
**  The  entire  drcuit  of  the  ruined  walls  and  toward 
of  the  Acropolis  still  subsist  on  a  rocky  hdght, 
which  is  separated  firom  the  shore  by  a  manhy 
plain.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  remains  of  the 
theatre,  and  in  the  plain  a  large  portion  of  the 
town  walls,  with  many  foundations  oif  buildings  in 
the  inclosed  place.  The  situation  was  defended  to 
the  west  by  a  river,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  a 
marsh."    (LeakcL  Northern  Greece^  vd.  ii.  pp.  443, 

445.)  Jt7*^JInu»^ .  ^^tlfiuC,  V// A  t  'i'i-  2.& 

The  territory  of  EretriA  extended  from  sea  rosea.    ^ 
Between  Old  Eretria  and  New  Eretria  was  Ama- 
RYMTHUS  ;  south  of  Old  Eretria,  Taktkajb  ;  and 
further  south,  Porthmus.     In  the  interior  were 
Dystus  and  Oechaua. 

The  annexed  coin  represents  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Artemis,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  ndgh- 
bouring  town  of  Amarynthus  :  the  bull  on  the 
reverse  probably  has  reference  to  the .  braaen  bull 
which  the  Eretrians  dedicated  at  Olymnia.  (Jfaus^ 
v.  27.  §  9  ;  Eckhei;  voLirp.  324.)  jfeiy^^^^/^i^y^ 
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2.  A  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Phthiotis, 
near  Pharsalus.  It  was  here  that  Quintius  Flami- 
ninus  halted  at  the  end  of  the  flr^t  day's  march 
from  Pherae  towards  Scotnssa,  in  b.c.  197.  Leake 
pbices  it  at  the  village  of  TJanffU,  where  he  found 
the  mined  walls  of  an  ancient  city.  ^  A  long  and 
narrow  table-summit  formed  the  citadel,  of  which 
the  lower  courses  of  the  walls  still  exist  in  their 
whole  circuit.  The  town  walls  are  still  better  pre- 
served, and  are  extant  in  some  parts  on  the  eastern 
side  to  the  height  of  IS  or  20  feet  Here  also  are 
two  door-ways  still  perfect"  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434, 
X.  p.  447  ;  Polyb.  xviii.  3,  liv.  xxxiii.  6,  xxxii.  13; 
Steph.  b.  8.  V.  'Eperpta  ;  Leake,  Northern  Grtece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  466.) 

ERETUM  CHpir^v:  Eth.  'HinrrTvos:  Grotta 
Maroxga\  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  situated  on  the 
Via  SaUria,  at  its  junction  with  the  Via  Nomentana, 
a  short  distance  from  the  Tiber,  and  about  18  miles 
from  Rome.  From  the  mention  of  its  name  by 
Virgil  among  the  Sabine  dties  which  joined  in  the 
war  against  Aeneas  (Aen,  vii.  71 1),  we  may  presume 
that  it  was  considered  as  an  andent  town,  and  one 
of  some  importance  in  early  dmea ;  but  it  never  heart 
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any  praminent  parfc  in  histoiy,  though  from  its  po- 
sition near  the  frontiers  of  the  Sahine  and  Roman 
territories,  and  on  the  line  by  which  the  former 
people  must  advance  upon  Rome,  it  was  the  scene  of 
repeated  conflicts  between  the  two  nations.  The 
first  of  these  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Tnllns  Hos- 
tilius,  during  the  war  of  that  monarch  with  the 
Sabines  (Dionys.  iii.  32);  his  successor  Tarquinius 
Priscus  also  defeated  the  Etruscans,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Sabines 
to  advance  through  their  territory,  at  Eretum  (Id.  iii. 
59,  iv.  3);  and  Tarquinius  Superbus  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Sabines  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. (Id.  iv.  51.)  Under  the  Roman  republic 
also  we  find  two  victories  recorded  over  the  Sabines 
at  the  same  place,  the  one  by  the  consuls  Postumius 
and  Menenius  in  b.c.  503,  the  other  by  C.  Nautius 
in  B.  c  458.  (Id.  v.  46 ;  Liv.  iii.  29.)  During  the 
deoemvirate  also  the  Sabines  established  their  head- 
quarters at  Eretum,  from  whence  they  ravaged  the 
Roman  territory.  (Liv.  iii.  38 ;  Dionys.  xi.  3.)  It 
is  again  mentioned  in  the  Second  Panic  War  as  the 
place  from  whence  Hannibal  diverged  to  attack  the 
shrine  of  Feronia  in  Etruria,  during  his  advance  on 
Rome  (or,  according  to  others,  on  his  retreat)  by  the 
Salarian  Way.  (Liv.  xxvL  11.)  fiut  though  its 
position  thus  brings  it  frequently  into  notice,  it  is 
clear  that  it  was,  under  the  Roman  dominion  at 
least,  a  very  inconsiderable  place.  Strabo  says  it 
was  little  more  than  a  vilhige,  and  Valerius  Maximus 
terms  it  **  vicus  Sabinae  regionis."  Pliny  does  not 
even  mention  it  among  the  towns  of  the  &ibinra,  nor 
is  its  name  found  in  the  Liber  Goloniarum:  hence  it 
is  almost  certain  that  it  did  not  enjoy  municipal 
privileges,  and  was  dependent  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  probably  Nomentum,  But  its  name 
18  still  found  in  the  Itineraries  as  a  station  on  the 
Salarian  Way,  and  it  must  therefore  have  continued 
to  exist  as  late  as  the  fourth  century.  From  this 
time  all  trace  of  it  disappears.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228 ; 
Val.  Max.  ii.  4.  §  5;  Itm.  Ant.  p.  306;  Tab.  Pent.) 
The  position  of  Eretum  has  been  a  subject  of  much 
dispute,  though  the  data  furnished  by  ancient  autho- 
rities are  sufficiently  precise.  The  Itineraries  place 
it  18  miles  from  Rome;  and  Dionysius  in  one  passage 
(xi.  3)  calls  it  140  stadia  (17^  miles)  from  the  city, 
though  in  another  place  (iii.  32)  he  gives  the  same 
distance  at  only  107  staidia.  Strabo  adds  that  it 
was  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Via 
Salaria  and  Via  Nomentana;  a  circumstance  which 
could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  position,  but  that  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  tracing  the  exact  course  of  the 
Via  Salaria,  which  appears  to  have  undergone  re- 
peated changes  in  ancient  times.  [Via  Salaria.] 
Hence  Ghaupy  was  led  to  fix  the  site  of  Eretum  at 
a  place  called  Rimane,  where  there  were  some  Roman 
ruins  near  a  bridge  called  the  Ponte  di  Ccua  CoUa^ 
but  this  spot  is  not  less  than  21  miles  from  Rome; 
on  the  other  hand,  Monte  RoUmdo^  the  site  chosen 
by  Oluverius,  is  little  more  than  15  miles  from 
Rome,  and  could  never  by  possibility  have  been  on 
the  ^^  Nomentana.  The  hill  now  known  as  Grotta 
Marozza^  on  the  left  hand  of  the  Via  Nomentana, 
rather  more  than  3  miles  beyond  Nomentum,  has 
therefore  decidedly  the  best  chum:  it  is,  according 
to  Nibby,  by  actual  measurement  \T^  miles  from 
Rome,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Via  Sa- 
laria did  not  follow  the  same  line  with  the  modem 
road  of  that  name,  but  quitted  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  near  Monte  HoUmdOj  and  joined  the  Via 
Nomentana  near  the  spot  above  indicated.    There 
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are  no  ruins  at  Grotta  Marozza,  but  the  site  is  de- 
scribed as  well-adapted  for  that  of  a  town  of  small 
extent  (Gluver.  ItctL  p.  667 ;  Ghaupy,  Maimm 
dHoracey  vol.  iii.  pp.  85 — 92;  Nibby,  DvUond  di 
Romaf  vol.  ii.  pp.  143 — 147;  Cell,  Tap.  of  iZoine, 
p.  202.)  At  a  short  distance  from  this  hill  are 
some  sulphureous  springs  now  known  as  the  Bagni 
di  Grotta  Marozza,  which  are  in  all  prababtUtj 
those  anciently  known  as  the  Aquae  Labanak,  tto 
Aagavh  SSora  of  Strabo,  who  describes  them  as  situ- 
ated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eretum.  (Strab.  t. 
p.  238.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ERE'ZII,  are  placed  by  Pliny  (v.  SO)  in  Mysia, 
and  thus  mentioned:  " Apolloniatae  a  Hhyndaeo 
amne,  Erezii,  Miletopolitae  ;**  from  which  we  con- 
elude  that  the  place  was  about  ApoUonia  and  MOeto- 
polls.  It  is  remarked  (Plin.  H.  N.  ed.  Hard.  Xotae, 
&c.  ad  lib.  V.  no.  Ixxxiv.)  that  all  the  MS&  of  Ptinj 
have  Eresii.  The  correction  seems  probable  enongfa, 
for  the  reasons  there  given.  The  Table  has  a  name 
Argesis  on  the  road  from  Peigamum  to  Cyzicas, 
and  35  from  Pergamum.  Gramer  (^Aaia  Mmor, 
vol.  i.  p.  58)  considers  this  the  same  place  as  the 
Argiza  of  Hierodes  (Synecd.  p.  663),  which  seems 
probable.  He  would  also  identify  it  with  Pliny's 
Erezii,  which  may  be  true,  but  is  not  quite  so 
certain.  [G.  LJJ 

ERG  A.     [Ileroetes.] 

ERGASTE'RIA,  a  phice  in  Mysia,  on  the  road 
from  Pergamum  to  Gyzicus,  and  440  stadia  from 
Pergamum.  "  Galen,  in  proceeding  to  Ergasteria 
from  Pergamum,  remarked  a  great  quantity  of  me- 
tallic substance,  which  he  calls  molybdaena,  Galen, 
de  Medioam.  Smp.  ix.  22."  (Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p. 
271.)  [G.  L.] 

ERGAVI'GA.     [Geltiberia.] 

ERGE'TIUM  CEpyiriov :  Eth,  'Zfrfrnwiy,  a 
city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Stephanos  of  Byzantinm 
(js.  9.)  on  the  authority  of  Philistus.  No  mention  of 
it  is  found  in  history,  but  the  Ergetini  are  ennme* 
rated  by  Pliny  among  the  inland  towns  of  Sicily  of 
stipendiary  condition.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  It  is 
evidently  the  same  place  called  by  Silius  Italicoa 
(xlv.  250)  ErgStum,  where  the  MSS.  give  the  varia- 
tions Ergentum  and  Hergentum,  and  this  renders  it 
probable  that  the  Sergentiam  (^eprfivrwv)  of  Pto- 
lemy (iii.  4.  §  1 3)  is  only  another  form  of  the  same 
name.  The  site  assigned  by  this  last  author  would 
a^ree  £sirly  well  with  that  of  a  plaos  called  La 
CittadeUa^  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  hill  now  crowned 
by  the  town  of  Aidone.  According  to  Fazello,  oon- 
siderable  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  were  in  his  time 
visible  on  this  spot,  which  he  erroneously  identifies 
with  those  of  Herbita.  (Fazell.  z.  2.  p.  445 ;  Gluver. 
Sicil.  p.  338.)  [E.  H,  B.] 

ERGI'NUS  CEpytvos),  a  tributary  of  the  river 
Hebrus  in  Thrace,  the  modem  Erhene.  (Apolkn. 
Rhod.  i.  217;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  This 
seems  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  one  called  by  some 
authors  Regina  (yrryam;  Leo  Armen.  p.  434;  oompu 
also  Strab.  vii.  p.  331).  [L.  S.] 

ERGISGE  (^Eftylaicri),  a  town  of  Thnhce,  ap- 
parently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doriscns,  but  ita 
site  is  unknown.  (Aeschin.  in  Ctea,  p.  396,  ed. 
Reiske  ;  Dem.  de  Cor,  p.  234,  de  Hahn.  p.  85.) 

ERIBOEA.     [Eribolum.] 

ERIBOLUM  or  ERIBOLUS  QZpieoP^ov,  Dioa 
Gass.;  'ZpiSola^  Ptol.  v.  1)  is  placed  by  the  Table, 
under  the  name  of  Eribulo,  south  of  the  bay  of  As- 
tacus,  with  the  numeral  XII.,  and  north  of  Nicaea. 
It  is  Hyribolum  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.    Leake,  ia 
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his  map  of  Asia  Minor,  places  it,  under  the  name  of 
Kribolus,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Astacus,  which 
agrees  with  Dion  Csssins  (Epit.  Xiph.  hizviii.  39), 
^ho  speaks  of  it  as  a  naval  station  opposite  to  Nico- 
media.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  site  is 
Kcaranmaal;  others  call  the  site  ErekH  or  Eregli. 
The  figure  of  a  house  in  tha  Table  indicates  a  town, 
perhaps  with  warm  springs.  [6.  L.] 

ERICrNIUM,  a  town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thes- 
saly,  situated  near  the  frontiers  of  Histiaeotis.  Its 
ttte  is  uncertain,  but  Leake  conjectures  that  it  stood 
at  Leftharo-yidriy  though  there  are  no  ancient 
remains  at  this  place.  (Jay.  zzztL  18,  xzzix.  25 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greeeef  vol.  Iy.  p.  315.) 

ERIGUSA  [AsouAB  Imsulab.] 
•  ERI'DANUS  (*HfHZa9^$)  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Padus  or  Fo,  the  great  river  ot 
Northern  Italj.  The  appellation  was  adopted  from 
them  by  the  Roman  poets,  and  hence  is  occasionally 
used  even  by  Latin  prose  writers.  (Virg.  Georg,\. 
481;  Ovid.  MeL  ii.  324;  Propert  i.  12.  4;  Martial, 
lit  67.  2;  &c)  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  name  was  not  in  the  first  instance  applied 
to  the  Padus,  but  belonged  to  quite  a  different  region 
ef  Europe,  and  was  some  time  before  it  acquired  the 
signification  in  which  it  was  afterwards  employed. 
The  name  of  the  Eridanus  appears  in  the  earMeet 
Greek  authorities  inseparably  connected  with  the 
well-known  fable  of  the  sisters  of  Phaethon,  and  the 
trees  that  wept  tean  of  amber.  This  myth  appears 
to  have  been  already  known  to  Hesiod  (Hygin.  154; 
Hesiod,  Fr,  184.  ed.  Markscheffel),  who  in  his  extant 
works  notices  the  Eridanus  among  the  Greek  riven 
of  the  world  {Tkeog.  338):  but  we  have  no  idea  of 
the  geographical  position  which  he  assigned  it.  The 
current  opinion  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  appears  to 
have  been  that  the  Eridanus  was  a  river  in  the  more 
Westerly  regions  of  Europe,  but  flowing  into  the  sea 
on  the  north  of  that  continent.  (Herod,  iii.  115.) 
The  historian,  however,  rejects  this  notion,  and  treats 
both  the  name  and  existence  of  the  Eridanus  as  a 
mere  fiction  of  the  Greek  poets:  a  view  adopted  at  a 
much  Uter  period  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  215).  The 
tagueness  of  the  notions  entertained  oonoeming  its 
situation  is  fiurther  proved  by  the  fact  that,  according 
to  Pliny,  Aeschylus  spoke  of  the  Eridanus  as  a  river 
of  Iberia,  and  identified  it  with  the  Rhodanus.  (Plin. 
zzzvii.  2.  s.  1 1 .)  According  to  Hygintu,  Pherecydes 
was  the  first  who  identified  the  Eridanus  with  the 
Padus.  (Hygin.  154.)  Euripides  evidently  adopts 
the  same  view,  as  he  connects  the  former  river  with 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  (Eur.  Hipp.  737);  and 
this  opinion  seems  to  have  become  gradually  esta- 
blished among  the  Greeks.  Scylax,  writing  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century  b.c.,  distinctly  places 
the  river  Eridanus  in  the  land  of  the  Veneti,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Padus  is  the  river  which 
he  meant  (ScyL  p.  6.  §  19.)  The  same  view  was 
henceforth  adopted  by  ail  the  geographers  except 
Strabo,  who,  not  choosing  to  admit  the  identity  of  the 
two  riven,  rejects  altogether  the  Eridanus  as  a  mere 
fiction,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  the  Electrides,  sup- 
posed to  be  situated  at  its  month  (Strab.  v.  p. 215; 
Pd.  il  16;  Soymn.  Ch.  391—397 ;  Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20, 
xxxvii.  2.  s.  11;  Dionys.  Per.  289 — 293;  Diod.  v. 
2d;Paus.Ld.§  6,  v.  14.  §  3.) 

The  real  fiust  appean  to  be,  that  the  name  of 
Eridanus  was  originally  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
great  river  m  the  north  of  Europe^  on  the  shores  of 
which  amber  was  produced,  and  of  which  some  vague 
report  had  reached  tliem  through  means  of  the 
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tnderB  who  brought  the  amber  itself  tnm  tlie  shores 
of  the  Baltic  to  tlie  head  of  the  Adriatic  It  is  idle 
to  inquire  what  the  river  renlly  meant  was;  whether 
the  Oder  or  Vistula,  at  the  mouths  of  which  amber 
is  now  found  in  the  greatest  quantity,  or  some  other 
river  of  the  N.  of  Germany.  The  name  ErujUmu^ 
is  evidently  closely  connected,  if  not  identical,  with 
that  of  Bhodanutf  and  it  is  probable  enough  that 
Bhmut  is  only  another  form  of  the  same  word. 
(Latham,  OermamOf  p.  13.)  Hence,  in  the  vague 
geographical  notions  of  the  early  Greeks,  one  great 
river  was  easily  confounded  with  another.  Aeschylus, 
as  already  mentioned,  identified  the  Eridanus  and 
Rhodanus:  while  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  writing  at  a 
much  later  period,  but  evidently  following  some 
earlier  poet,  describes  the  two  riven  as  arms  of  the 
same  great  stream,  another  portion  of  which  fiowed 
into  the  ocean.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  596,  627,  628.) 
Amber  appean  to  have  been  brought  in  very  early 
times  (as  it  stiU  was  in  the  days  of  Pliny)  overland 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Adriatic; 
here  it  was  purchased  by  the  Phoenicians  and  early 
Greek  tradere:  whence  it  came  to  be  regarded,  by  a 
very  natural  error,  as  a  production  of  Sie  country^ 
and  the  name  of  the  Eridanus  being  inseparably 
connected  with  the  production  of  amber,  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  to  the  great  river  that  fbms  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  of  this  part  of  Italy.  The  gum- 
like  nature  of  the  substance  itself  evidently  gave  rise 
to  the  fable  of  its  distilling  or  exuding  fnm  trees, 
which  was  afterwards  applied  by  the  poets  and  my- 
thographen  to  the  poplan  that  adorned  the  banka 
of  the  Padus,  now  assumed  to  be  the  true  Eridanu8» 
(Gluver.  ItaL  pp.  390—393;  Wemsdorf,  Exc,  ii  ad 
Avien,  Or,  Mark.) 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  connection  between 
the  Eridanus  and  Padus  have  been  given  at  some 
length,  on  account  of  its  important  bearing  on  the 
progress  of  ancient  geography:  the  geographical 
account  of  the  latter  river  and  its  tributaries  is  given 
under  the  head  of  Padus. 

Several  ancient  writen  placed  near  the  mouth  of 
the  mythical  Eridanus  certain  islands  which  they 
called  the  Electrides  Ibsulav  ('HXtirrp/Scs 
yrjffoi)j  on  the  shores  of  which  it  was  said  that  much 
amber  was  found,  fnm  whence  their  name  was 
derived.  But  as  tiiere  are  in  fiust  no  islands  in  this 
part  of  the  Adriatic,  except  those  actually  formed  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Padus,  Strabo  and  Pliny  reject 
altogether  the  existence  of  the  Electrides  as  &bulous, 
while  other  writen  seem  to  have  sought  them  among 
the  numerous  groups  of  islands  which  line  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  Adriatic.  (Strab.  v.  p.  215;  PUn. 
xxxvii.  2.  s.  11.)  As  much  of  the  amber  collected 
in  the  Baltic  is  really  found  in  the  islands  at  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  obscure  tradition  of  this  fact  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  name  of  the  Electrides,  which  were  sub- 
sequently transferred,  tc^ther  with  the  Eridanus 
itself  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic       [E.  H.  B.] 

ERI'DANUS,  a  river  of  Attica,  a  tributaxy  of  the 
llissus.    [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

ERIGON  CEpiTw'y,  Strab.  vii.  pp.  327,  330; 
*Zptiy»v,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  8),  the  great  W.  branch  of 
the  river  Axius,  which,  having  its  source  in  Uie 
Paeonian  mountains,  todc  a  NE.,  conrae  till  its  junc- 
tion with  the  main  stream  at  no  great  distance  from 
Stobi.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53.)  It  is  now  called  by  the 
Bulgarians  Zma  Rjtiha,  and  by  the  Turks  Ku^uk 
Kord-Su.  (Comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol. 
iii.  pp.  268,  275.)    The  geography  of  the  basin  of 
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tills  riref  ib  so  imperfBctly  known  that  its  oonne 
otnnot  be  traced.  [£.  B.  J.] 

ERINEIA  (JEpiv€ia),  a  town  m  Megaris,  in 
which  was  a  monnment  of  AatoooS,  dani^hter  of 
Cadmus.  As  it  appears  to  have  stood  inknd  en 
^e  northern  part  of  the  isthmus,  Leake  places  it  at 
KundurcL  (Pans,  i  44.  §  5  ;  Leake,  Northam 
Greece^  vol.  iL  p.  408.) 

ERFNEUS  or  ERrXEUM.  I.  C^n6s,  'Epi- 
vtdv:  Eth.  'Ef)tyc<iTi|s/Epiycc^s),  one  of  the  towns 
of  the  tetrapolis  of  Doris,  described  bj  Strabo  as  lying 
below  the  town  of  Pindus :  it  probably  stood  upon 
the  river  of  the  latter  name.  (Strab.  viiL  p.  862, 
ix.  p.  427;  Thuc.  i.  107;  Scymn.  Ch.  591;  PtoL 
iii.  15.  §  15;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.;  TzeU.  ad  Lgcophr. 
741;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Ptfth,  I  121;  Mel.  ii.  3; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  B.  18;  Leake,  Northern  Greeeej  toL  ii. 
p.  91,  seq.) 

2.  CE^vcJy),  a  town  of  Phthiotis  m  Thessaly, 
mentioned  only  by  Straba  Its  site  is  uncertain, 
but  Leake  coiyectures  that  the  remains  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Enipeus  near  KoUobcuhi  may  be  those 
of  Erinenm.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  4S4;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece^  vol.  iv.  pw  471). 

3.  The  sea-port  of  Rhypes  in  Achaia.  [Rhypbs.] 
ERI'NEUS  C^iycitr),  a  small  river  on  the  £. 

coast  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  Helorum.  It 
b  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (vii.  SO,  S2),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  It  was  the  second  river  crossed  by  the 
Athenians  in  their  disastrous  retreat  from  Syracuse, 
and  intermediate  between  the  Gacyparis  and  Asi- 
narus.  Hence  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  small 
stream  now  called  the  Miranda^  which  flows  into  the 
aea  just  to  the  N.  of  the  modem  town  of  Avoloj  and 
is  hence  frequently  called  Fwme  di  Avola.  It  is 
distant  about  6  miles  from  the  Cacyparis  (CVunUK), 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  Asinarus  {Ftd- 
conara).  (Smyth's  5ici/y,  p.  176;  Cluver.  ^iicti.  p. 
184.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  river  which  is  called 
iy  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  8.) "Opuw  or^Epuvs.  [£.  H.B.} 

ERISANE.     [LoBETANi.] 

ERI'TIUM,  a  town  of  Perrhaebia  In  Thessaly, 
appears  to  have  been  near  Gyretiae,  since  it  was 
taken  idong  with  the  latter  town  by  M  Baebius  in 
B.  c.  191.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  13.)  Leake  pUujes  it  at 
PaledkattrOj  a  vilk^e  above  Sghidj  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  VurgarUt  a  river  of  Tripolitis.  In  the 
church  of  St.  George,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Cyretiae,  Leake  noticed  an  inscribed  stone, 
on  which  the  name  of  ApoUodorus  is  followed  by  a 
word  beginning  EPH,  which  he  conjectures  with 
much  probability  may  be  the  place  called  Eritium 
by  Livy.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  voL  iv.  pp. 
310,  313). 

ERIZA  (ra''E/>iCa:  Eth,  'JLfninv6i),  The  Ro- 
man general  Gn.  Manlius,  after  reaching  the  river 
Ghaus  [Ghaub],  came  to  Eriza,  a  city  which  he 
took  by  assault.  Livy  (xxxviii.  14)  does  not  say 
what  was  the  time  of  the  march  frxnn  the  Ghaus  to 
Eriza;  but  his  narrative  shows  that  Exiza  was  be- 
tween the  Ghaus  and  the  Indus.  The  Erizell  oi 
Ptolemy  (v.  2),  it  is  supposed  by  some  critics,  are 
the  Erizeni,  and  that  the  name  should  be  written  so; 
but  Ptolemy's  Erizeli  are  in  a  difierent  phice.  Pliny 
(x.  43)  speaks  of  a  "regie  Erizena''  in  Asia,  by 
which  he  means  the  province  of  Asia.  The  ethnic 
name  Erizeni  appears  on  a  rare  medal,  which  also 
contains  the  name  KAOC — the  river  Ghaus.  We 
need  not  infer  from  this  that  Eriza  was  on  the  Ghaus, 
because  there  are  many  instances  of  towns  being 
thus  des'gnated,  though  they  were  several  miles  dis- 
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tant  from  the  river.     Eriza  became  a  town  of 
cqpal  rank.  [G.  L.] 

ERIZEXI.    [Eriza.] 

ERNA6INUM  ( VoT'^^Oi »  pl«»d  bjPtekniJ 
(ii.  10)  among  the  towns  of  the  Salyea  in  GaDaa 
Narbonensis.  In  the  Itins.  it  is  the  first  atataon  bem 
Arebte  {ArUt).  Though  the  distaaeea  in  tha 
Itins.  do  not  quite  agree,  the  site  of  the  place  aeens 
to  be  5t.  Gabritl  D'Anville  sUtes  that  a  nmiUe 
has  been  f  jund  at  SL  Gabriel  with  the  inecripCiaB 
Eonginenses.  SL  Gabriel  is  a  hamlet  on  the  raid 
fixm  Arlee  to  T<uratcan.  [G,  L.] 

ERNODU'RUM,  a  town  m  Gallia,  whidi  tin  Aa^ 
tonine  Itin.  places  on  a  road  from  Burdigala  (Bvr- 
deaux)  to  Augustodunum  {Auttm).  The  road  paasea 
through  Avaricum  {Bourgee);  and  13  Gallic  leagasa 
from  Bowrgee^  on  the  Bordetwx  aide  of  Bcearyee, 
was  Emodurum.  The  next  place  to  £iiiodiini]ii,<H 
the  Bordeaux  side,  is  Argentomagns.  Tbe  pboa 
was  called  Emotorum  in  the  middle  ages.  Tbe  ter- 
mination "  durum  "  indicates  a  river,  and  the  aite  o£ 
Emodurum  is  fixed  at  SL  Ambroitey  at  the  peasap 
of  the  river  Amon^  a  branch  of  the  Char,  [G.  L.] 
ERO^GHUS  (%p9»xos)t  a  Phocian  townydeatroyBd 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Its  position  is  uioertttB. 
(Herod.  viiL  .33.) 

ERPEDITANI,  in  Ireland,  another  name  of  tbe 
Erdim.    [Erdihi.]  [&G.L.] 

ERU'BRUS,  is  a  small  branch  of  the  Mofidh* 
mentioned  by  Ausonius  {MoeeOOf  359): — 

*'  Te  rapidns  Gelbis,  te  maimoro  claroa  ErafanB.* ' 

The  Erubrus  is  the  JSimmt,  a  small  stream  that 
flows  into  the  Jlfoie^  a  little  below  Trier.      [G,  L.] 

ERYMANDRUS  or  ERYMANTHUS  (*E^ 
MtU^/wT,  Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  6 ;  *Epv/«d(rdo5,  PolyU  xL 
32;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25 ;  Gnrt  vuL  9.  §  20),  the 
principal  rif^  of  Drangiana,  which  rises  in  the  lower 
range  of  the  Paropamiban  mountains,  and,  after  flow- 
ing through  Arachosia  and  Drangiana,  enters  the 
li£e  Zarah.  Its  present  name  is  Ilmend  or  BH" 
mend.  The  name  of  the  river  is  not  given  by  Pto- 
lemy. M.  Bumouf  has  supposed  it  to  be  the  Ara- 
chotus;  but  Professor  Wilson  believes  the  Aracbotns 
to  have  been  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  HehneDda 
and  probably  the  modem  Arhand-oL  (WilsoDi 
Ariana^  pp.  156,  157.)  Arrian  supposed,  inoor-. 
rectly,  that  it  was  lost  in  the  sands;  be  places  on  its 
banks  a  tribe  called  Eneigitae,  whom  Professor  Wil- 
son suspects  are  really  the  Agriaspae.  The  modon 
river  is  described  by  Pottinger  in  his  tiav^  in 
Babichtetan.  It  appears  to  be  of  great  size,  and 
carries  down  with  it  a  great  body  of  water.  (Pot- 
tinger, Baktchietan,  ^  405.)  [V.] 

ERYMANTHUS  pSfVfuiMs},  a  lofty  iai«e  of 
mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  Adhaia,  and 
Elis.  It  foraoed  the  western  point  of  tbe  northeni 
barrier  of  Arcadia;  and  Mt  Lampeia,  which  extends 
southwards,  is  a  portion  of  the  range.  The  two 
principal  heights  are  now  called  OUmoe  and  JToie- 
fom,  Uie  former  being  7297  feet  above  the  level  of 
tbe  sea,  and  the  ktter  6227  feet.  From  Eiyman- 
thus  four  rivers  rise,  —  the  Eleian  Peneins,  tbe 
Arcadian  Eiymanthus,  and  the  Peims  and  SeUnna 
of  Achaia.  The  river  Erymanthos,  which  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Achelons,  is  spoken  of  under  the 
latter  name.  [Achklous.]  Mount  Erymanthus 
is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  the  ficmi 
boar -destroyed  by  Hercules.  (Strab.  viiL  pp.  343^ 
357;  Pans.  v.  7.  §  1,  viiL  24.  §  4,  seq.;  Horn.  Od, 
yi.  104;  Apollod.  ii.  5;   Leake,  Aforso,  tqL  iL  p* 
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S53,  PdopomAiaea,  pp.  203,  204,  224;  Boblajre, 
J2(icWdlet,  &C.  ppw  118,  124;  Cortins,  Pelopoi^ 
nuoij  vol.  i.  ppw  17,  384.)^ 
>  ERYMNAE  ("Efrnfuftd:  Eth,  'Epu/uroZof),  a  town 
of  Ljcia,  Oil  the  aa^oritj  of  the  Lifciaea  of  Alex- 
$Dder.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.)  [G.  L.] 

EBYTHEIA  INSULA.    [Qades.] 

ERTTHrNI  (JEpuefow),  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems  (/^ 
ii.  855)!  R  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  the 
whole  of  the  passage  on  the  Paphlagonians  and  their 
towns  was  an  interpoUtion  of  later  times,  and  that 
the  old  poet  was  nnaoqnauited  with  the  Eozine  and 
its  coasts.  (Schlegel,  de  Oeogr.  Horn,  p.  135; 
Broska,  cfe  Geogr,  My(h,  p.  58.)  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
545)  fixed  the  position  of  the  town  upon  two  rocks, 
called,  from  their  colour,  *Epv6^iriM.  (Comp.  Anon, 
PeripL  p.  6.)  It  was  situated  90  stadia  £.  of 
Amattris,  and  60  stadia  N.  of  Cromna.     [E.  B.  J.] 

ERYTHRAE  CEfwOpo/:  Eth,  "Zpvepaios^  an 
ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  mother-city  of  Eiythne  in 
^r^^I|^Mi»  (Horn.  II  ii.  499;  Strab.  ix.  p.  404).  It 
lay  a  little  south  of  the  Asopus,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cithaeron.  The  camp  of  Mardonius  extended 
along  the  Asopus  from  Erythrae  and  past  Hysiae 
to  the  territory  of  Plataea.  (Herod,  ix.  15,  25.) 
Erythrae  is  fi«quently  mentioniBd  by  other  autho- 
rities in  connectiun  with  Hysiae.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pansanias.  LfCake  pUuses  it  to  the 
eastward  of  KaUila  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  where 
axe  some  foundations  of  Hellenic  walla,  together 
with  a  church  containing  a  Doric  column  and  its 
capital.  (Thuc  iii  24;  Enrip.  Bacch,  751;  Xen. 
StU.  ▼.  4.  §  49,  where  it  is  called  'EpvOpci;  Pans. 
ix.  2.  §  1 ;  StepL  B.  #.  9.;  Leake,  NoHkem  GreecCf 
ToL  ii.  p.  329.) 

3.  A  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  probably  the  har- 
bour of  Eupalium.  (Liv.  xxviii.  8;  Steph.  B.  *.  v.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  618.) 

ERYTHRAE  QZpvB^i  Eth,  *Zpv0pa!os),  '<a 
city  of  the  lonians  "  (Steph.  B.  $,  v.),  on  tho  au- 
thority of  the  Asia  of  Hecataeus ;  to  which  the 
oompiler  adds, — **  and  it  was  called  Ky«iro^o^ir, 
from  Cnopns."  Erythrae  was  one  of  the  Ionian 
dties.  (Herod.  L  142.)  According  to  the  legend 
told  by  Pansanias  (vii.  3.  §  7),  the  place  was  ori- 
ginally settled  by  Erythms,  the  son  of  Rhadaman- 
thus,  from  Crete;  and  the  city  was  occuiHed,  together 
with  Cretans,  by  Lydans,  Carians,and  Pamphylians. 
Whileall  these  people  were  livingtogether  in  Erythrae, 
Cleopus  the  son  of  Codrus,  having  collected  from  all 
the  cities  of  Ionia  such  as  he  could  from  each,  intro- 
duced them  into  the  place,  to  live  with  the  Ery thraei. 
Strabo  (p.  633)  has  the  tradition  of  Cnopus,  an  ille- 
gitimate SOD  of  Codrus,  founding  Erythrae.  Accord- 
ing to  Casaubon,  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  the  name 
''Cnopus,"  which  he  would  alter  to  *' Cleopus;"  but 
perhaps  *'  Cleopus  "  in  Pansanias  should  be  corrected. 
Polyaenus  (viii.43)  has  the  story  of  Cnopus,  and  how, 
by  a  stratagem,  he  got  possession  of  Erythrae,  after 
killing  the  inhabitants;  a  story  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  Pausanias  in  probability,  for 
we  can  coooeive  a  general  massacre  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Erythrae  and  the  seizure  of  their 
town,  better  than  tho  stocy  of  Cnopus  and  his  men 
walking  in  to  live  together  with  the  original  people. 
Hippias  of  Erythrae,  in  the  second  book  of  his  His- 
tories of  his  native  place,  told  a  story  of  the  murder 
•f  Cnopus  and  the  usurpation  of  his  power  by  Or- 
lyges,  and  of  the  extravagapt  tyranny  and  violent 
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de&th  of  Ortyges;  which  Athenaenft  has  pr^rved) 
(vi.  p.  259).  The  early  history  of  Erythrae,  like 
that  of  most  of  the  Ionian  towns  in  Asia,  was  un- 
known. Straboy  in  another  place  (p.  404),  calls  it  a 
settlement  from  Erythrae  in  Boeotia. 

Strabo  (pw  644)  describes  Erjrthrae  as  being  in 
the  peninsula  which  he  calls  the  peninsula  of  the 
Teians  and  the  Erythraeans.  He  places  the  Tei-v 
ans  on  the  south  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  Glazo- 
menii  on  the  north  side  [Clazomenas];  and  thei 
Erythratt  dwell  within  it.  The  boundary  between 
the  Erythraea  and  Clazomenae  was  the  Hypocrem-. 
nus.  On  the  south,  Erae  or-  Gerae  [Eras]  belonged 
to  the  Teians.  The  peninsula  lying  west  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Gerae  to  Hypocremnus  must  be  supposed 
to  be  the  Erythraean  territory.  As  we  proceed  north 
and  west  from  Gerae  we  come  to  Corycus  [Cobycub; 
Caststes],  then  another  harbour  luuned  Erythras ; 
and,  after  it,  several  others.  After  Corycus  was  a 
small  island,  Halonnesus,  then  Argennum,  a  pro- 
montory of  the  Erythraea,  and  the  nearest  point  to 
Chios.  [Aroennum.]  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Erythraean  peninsula  is  a  capacious  bay,  in  which 
Erythrae  is  situated,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Chios; 
and  there  were  in  front  of  Erythrae  four  small  blands 
called  Hippi.  The  rugged  tract  which  lies  north  of 
a  line  drawn  from  Erythrae  to  the  Hypocremnus  was 
called  Mimas,  a  lofty  mountain  region,  covered  with 
forests,  and  abounding  in  wild  aniinals.  It  con* 
tained  a  village,  Cylwllia,  and  the  north-western 
point  was  called  Melaena,  where  there  was  a  quarry 
for  millstones.  PHny  describes  Mimas  as  running  out 
"  OCL  M.  P.,"  which  is  a  great  blunder  or  error  in  his 
text,  whatever  way  we  take  it :  he  adds  that  Mimas 
sinks  down  in  the  plains  that  jwi  it  to  the  mainland; 
and  that  this  level  of  7^  Roman  miles  Alexander- 
ordered  to  be  cut  through  by  joining  the  two  bays^ 
and  so  he  intended  to  insulate  Erythrae  and  Mimas. 
Pliny  doubtless  found  the  story  somewhere;  and 
possibly  among  otlier  grand  things  that  the  Mace- 
donian king  talked  of,  this  may  have  been  one.  The 
rugged  insulated  territory  of  the  Erythraei  produced 
good  wheat  and  wine. 

Herodotus  (i.  142)  makes  four  varieties  or  dialects 
of  language  among  the  lonians  ;  and  the  dialect  of 
Chios  and  Erythrae  was  the  same.  The  geogra- 
phical position  of  Erythrae,  indeed,  places  it  among, 
the  insular  rather  than  the  continental  states  <^ 
Ionia.  The  neighbourhood  of  Chios  and  Erythrae 
and  the  sameness  of  language  did  not  make  the 
people  the  best  friends  always,  fur  there  is  a  story  of 
a  war  between  them  (Herod.  L  18)  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. This  may  be  the  war  to  which  Antideidea 
aUuded  in  hU  NotH  (Athen.  ix.  p.  384).  The  Ery- 
thraei furnished  eight  ships  to  the  confederate  Ionian 
fleet  which  was  defeated  in  the  baUle  before  Miletus, 
B.  c.  494  (Herod,  vu  8),  but  the  Ghians  had  100 
ships.  Erythrae  afterwards  became  a  dependency 
of  Athens,  for  a  revolt  of  Erythrae  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (vi'ii.  23)  b.  o.  412,  in  the  tweotieUi 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Antiochns,  the 
Romans  rewarded  the  Chians,  Smymaeans,  and  Ery- 
thraeans, with  some  territory  in  return  for  their 
services  on  the  Roman  side.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  39 ;  Po- 
lyb.  xxii.  27.)  Parium  on  the  Propontis  was  a 
ookny  from  Erythrae  (Pans.  ix.  27.  §  1)  ;  but 
Strabo  makes  it  a  joint  settlement  of  the  Eryth- 
raeans, Milesians,  and  the  islaiul  of  Pams  (j^  588.) 

Erythrae  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  a  wiao 
woman,  Sibylla,  as  Strabo  calls  her  ;  and  in  the. 
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12.  §  7 

CmitHiipoi iiy  witli  Sirabo 
thrae,  a   |ihfiiMMi  of  tiie 
Tlioimli  EfjtlnsM  ocfw 
it  CKHted  ftr  a  long 
ErTthne  to  «  kte 
Tbe  coiat  antoior  to  the 
W  verytcafoe. 

The  csjM^  poritioD  of  Eiytlnae  b  vdl 
tamed.  It  if  nov  called  iUlH^  and  H 
the  woth  side  of  a  nuJl  pnriminh,  wtiefa  projaeli 
^  the  bi^  of  EfTtlme.  Pliiif  (t.  29) 
a  stiem  called  Aleof,  winch  he  eecme  to  phoe 
Eiythrae  (zzzL  2).  But  the  name  of  the  ritcr  on 
the  one  of  Efythrae  ia  Axoa.  Eiythne  cnntaiiied 
a  Tcrj  andoit  temple  of  Hencalei,  whom  the 
Erythnei  wonfaipped  mider  the  nmw  of  the  Her- 
eolea  of  the  Idaci  Dm^U;  and  abo  the  TyTniie,  tA 
dieooferad  (tu.  5.  §  5  :  U.  27.  §  8). 


place  caUed  Fmhatwm  [Embatdm]  mtheEiythrnifan 


Stiabo  (p.  613)  aaya,  that  Hercolei  Ipoetonoa 
wofshipped  by  the  Erjthiaeaoa  who  dweD  about 
Ifelios,  for  the  '  ipt'  ia  an  inaect  that  damagea  the 
Tinea  ;  and  this  waa  the  only  coaakrj  that  was  fiee 
from  this  plagne."  The  name  Ifelins  in  this  pas- 
sage has  besn,  periiaps,  comctly  altered  to  Mimaa. 
Then  waa  also  a  temple  of  Athena  Poliss  at 
Eiythiae  :  the  goddess  was  a  large  wooden  figan 
seated.  The  remains  of  Eiythiae  are  descHbed  by 
Chandler  {Asia  Minor,  oc.  25,  26.);  and  ktely  by 
Hamilton  (iZesearcAef ,  Ac,  toI.  iL  pi  6)l  "  It  ia  situ- 
ated in  a  small  aUarial  plain  at  the  month  of  the 
riTor  Aleos,  some  of  the  sooroes  of  which  are  in 
the  town  itselt  The  dty  faces  the  west,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  HeUnne  walls  may  be  distinctly 
traced,  from  the  commencement  near  the  harbour, 
at  the  sontbera  extremity  of  the  town,  to  the 
nortfaera  point,  where  they  terminate  on  a  lofty 
rock  of  tnchyte."  (Hamilton.)  *'  The  walk  are 
well  boilt  in  the  isodomons  style,  except  a  small 
part  of  that  which  traverses  the  plains,  and  they 
consist  either  of  bine  marble  or  red  trachyte." 
There  are  remains  of  ssvend  gateways,  and  outside 
of  them  also  remains  of  andent  tcmbs  in«Tarions 
styles.  Near  the  chief  source  of  the  Aleos  there 
an  ^  many  remains  of  aqueducts,  walls,  terraces,  and 
foundations  of  buildings  with  temples."  (Hamilton.) 
Cne  of  these  remains  is  a  wall  supporting  a  terrace 
88  feet  in  length.  **  the  lower  part  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a  beautiftil  spedmen  of  cydopian  ardii- 
teeture,  the  angles  of  the  di&rent  blocks  being  cut 
▼ery  sharp,  while  upon  it  was  reared  a  super- 
structure in  tbe  isodomons  style,  built  with  great 
regularity.**  (Hamilton.)  He  conjectures  that  the 
dte  may  haTo  been  that  of  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
and  that  three  large  lonio  capitals  of  red  trachyte, 
which  were  lying  in  the  water-couise,  may  have 
belonged  to  it 

The  acropolis  of  Eiythrse  is  withm  200  yards  of 
the  shore;  it  is  a  mass  of  red  trachyte,  and  stands 
quite  detached  in  the  centre  of  the  pUun.  The 
remains  of  a  large  theatre  are  still  visible,  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Aleus  there  are  some  remains  of 
the  port,  and  traces  of  an  aqueduct  The  inscriptions 
eopied  by  Hamilton  at  RUri  ara  printed  in  his  Ap- 
pendix, vd.  iL  One  of  the  inscriptions  tliat  he 
dug  out  was  the  architrave  of  a  door,  ^  on  which 
was  a  dedication  to  Minerva  or  the  sibyl  Athenais, 
by  a  perKiB  whose  name  appears  to  lie  Artazenes." 


(L  17)  nones  a  pbee  Coryna  in  tlie  Kij- 
tfarsmn  pemnsnla:  hot  it  is  donbtfal  what  lie  DenoL 
The  pnanoitoy  Mesate  of  Fknsnias  (viL  5.  §  6) 
appean  to  be  the  double  point  whidi  czteods  finmi 
the  soatbem  part  of  the  Eiythiaeen  peunsnla  nostli' 
ward,  sepantfing  what  we  may  <adl  the  hay  «£ 
Eiythrae  from  the  strait  of  C!hias.  [G.  L.] 


COUr  OP  EBYTHRAB. 

ERTTHBAEA.  [Ertthxakitii.] 
EBYTHRAEUM  CIVw^wmt  $Kftm,  PtoL  SL  17. 
§  4),  a  prnmantoiy  on  the  SE.  coast  of  Crete.  The 
town  of  Ertthraka,  which,  from  its  meotkn  by 
Floras  (iiL  7)  ahmg  with  Cydonia  and  Cnossoa  as 
submitting  to  Metdlns,  must  have  been  a  place  of 
importance,  probably  was  ntuated  near  the  pranosi- 
toiy  of  the  same  name.  (Hoeck,  Krtta^  vol.  i  ppu 
426,  429.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

ERYTHBAEUM  MABE.  [Bubrux  Mark.] 
EBTH'HBUM  (*E^p^r:  EUNairomi,  Rn.),  a 
village  (ki^,  StadUum,),  or  phce  (r^ns,  PtoL), 
on  this  coast  of  Cyreoaica,  between  Dairnis  and  Man- 
stathwus.  (Synes.  Ep.  51,  67;  PtoL  rr.  4w  §  5; 
Stadiagm.\  Steph.  B.)  Its  ruins  are  considerable; 
and  it  occupied  a  Avourable  ate  at  the  month  of 
one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  of  the  district. 
(Beechey,  p.  478;  Berth,  pp.  461,  496.)  [P.  S.] 
EBYX  C^uC:  Etk.  *EpMc<rot,  Erycmos:  S.  Gh^- 
liano),  the  name  of  a  dty  and  mountain  in  the  W. 
of  SicUy,  about  6  miles  from  Drepana,  and  two  fnm 
the  sea-coast  The  mountain  (Mom  Ertz,  Plin. 
ilL  8.  8. 14;  but  MoNS  Ertcus,  Cic.  Vtrr.  ii.  47; 
Tac  Afm.  iv.  43),  now  called  MomU  &  Gudkma^ 
b  a  wholly  isolated  peak,  rising  in  the  midst  of  a 
low  undulating  tract,  which  causes  its  devation  to 
appear  much  more  considerable  than  it  really  ia,  ao 
that  it  was  regarded  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times  as  the  most  lofty  summit  in  the  whole  island 
next  to  Aetna  (PoLL  55;  MeLiL7.§I7;  Solin.5. 
§  9),  though  its  real  ele\'ation  does  not  exceed  2184 
English  feet.  (Smyth's  ^eSljg,  p.  242.)  Hence  we 
find  Eiyx  alluded  to  by  Viigil  and  other  Latin  poeta 
as  a  mountain  of  the  first  order  of  magnitode,  and 
associated  with  Athos,  Aetna,  &c.  (Viig.  ilea.  ziL 
701;  Val.  FUujc  ii.  523.)^  On  its  summit  stood*^ 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Venus  or  Aphrodite,  fimnded, 
according  to  the  current  legend,  by  Aeneas  (Strah. 
xiii.  p.  608 ;  Virg.  Aen.  v.  759),  from  whence  the 
goddess  derived  tbe  surname  of  Venus  Eiydna,  by 
which  she  is  often  mentioned  by  Latin  writers.  (Hoc 
Corrn.  L  2. 33 ;  Cvid,  Beroid,  15. 57,  &c)  Another 
legend,  followed  by  Diodorus,  ascribed  the  foun- 
datioQ  both  of  tbe  temple  and  dty  to  an  (yponymont 


EBYX. 

%Mx>  named  Eiyz,  who  wu  said  to  hara  reeeiTed 
iiercnlea  on  his  risit  to  this  part  of  Sidlj,  and  oon- 
tendad  with  that  hero  in  a  wmtling  match,  but  was 
vaoqaiahed  by  him.  This  Efyz  was  a  son  dP  Aphro- 
dite and  Bates,  a  king  of  the  coantiy,  and  is  hence 
npeatedly  alladed  to  bj  Virgii  as  a  brother  of 
Aeneas,  thooj^h  that  poet  does  not  refer  to  him  tlie 

j.^  <7-foandatioa  of  the  citj.     (DitKl.  iv.  23,  83;  Vii^. 

^  A9m,  ▼.  34,  412,  &c.;  Senr.  ad  loe,)    'fh/e  legends 

which  connected  it  with  Aeneas  and  a  Txxgan  chief 
named  Eljmns  evidently  pointed  to  what  we  learn 
from  Thncjrdides  as  an  historical  fiMt,'that  Eryx  as 
well  as  Segesta  was  a  city  of  the  Elymi,  a  Sicilian 
iribe,  which  is  represented  by  afanoat  all  ancient 
writers  as  of  Trojan  descent  (Thoc  tl  2;  Strab. 
ziii.  p.  608.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  re- 
ceived a  Gree^  colony,  bnt  beciune  gradnally  Hellen- 
iaed,  like  moat  other  cities  of  Sicily,  to  a  great  extent ; 
though  Thucydides  (/.  c.)  still  spmks  of  the  Elynu, 
including  the  people  of  Eryz  and  Segesta,  as  bar- 
barians. Nothing  is  known  of  its  hktocy  previooa 
to  that  period,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  followed 
tar  the  most  part  the  lead  of  the  more  powerful  dty 
of  Segesta,  and  after  the  fiulure  of  the  Athenian 
•zpedidoo  became  a  dependent  ally  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  B.  c.  406,  a  sea-fight  took  pUK»  be- 
tween a  Carthaginian  and  a  Syracnsan  fleet  off  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eryz,  in  which  the  latter  was 
Tietorious.  (Died,  ziii  80.)  On  occasion  of  the 
great  expedition  of  DioDysius  to  the  W.  of  Sicily,  in 
B.  c.  397,  Eryz  waa  one  of  the  cities  which  joined 
the  Syracnsan  despot  just  befiore  the  siege  of  Motya, 
but  it  was  speedily  recovered  by  Uimilco  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  (Id.  xiv.  48,  55  )  It  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  IHonyrins  shortly  befSoro  hbi  death  (Id. 
zv.  73),  but  must  have  been  once  more  recovered  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  probably  continued  subject  to 
theur  rule  ttU  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  (b.  o.  278). 
On  that  occasion  it  was  occupied  by  a  strong  garrison, 
which,  combined  with  ita  natural  strength  of  position, 
enabled  it  to  oppoee  a  vigoroos  resistance  to  the  king 
•f  Epeims.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  assault, 
Pyrrhus  himself  leading  the  attack,  and  taking  the 
opportunity  to  display  his  personal  prowess  as  a 
worthy  descendant  of  Heracles.  (Died.  zx.  10,  Exc 
H.  p.  498.)  In  the  First  Punic  War  we  find  Eryz 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  b.  c. 
:I60  their  general  Hamikar  destroyed  the  city,  re- 
moving the  inhabitants  to  the  neighbouring  promon- 
tory c^  Drepanom,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
that  name.  (Id.  zziiL  9.)  The  old  site,  however, 
eesTis  not  to  hare  been  wholly  deserted,  for  a  few 
yean  later  we  are  told  that  the  Roman  consul  L. 
Junius  made  himself  master  by  surprise  both  of  the 
temple  and  the  dty.  (Id.  zxiv.  1;  Pol.  L  55; 
Zonar.  viii.  15.)  The  former  seems  to  have  been 
well  fortified,  and,  from  its  position  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  constituted  a  military  post  of  great 
strength.  Hence  probably  it  was  that  Hamilcar 
Barca,  suddenly  abandoning  the  singular  position  he 
had  so  kng  held  on  the  nnountain  of  Erote,  trans- 
ferred his  forces  to  Eryx,  as  being  a  still  more  im- 
pregnable stronghold.  But  though  he  surprised  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Eiyx,  which 
was  situated  about  half-way  up  the  mountain,  he 
was  unable  to  reduce  the  temple  and  fortress  on  the 
summit,  the  Soman  garrison  of  which  was  able  to 
defy  all  his  efforts.  Meanwhile  Hamilcar  main- 
tained his  position  in  the  city,  the  remaining  inha- 
bitants of  which  he  transferred  to  Drepana;  and 
tjwogh  besieged  or  bkwkaded  in  his  turn  by  a  Romaa 
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army  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  he  preserved  his 
communications  with  the  sea,  and  was  only  com- 
pelled to  abandon  posseesion  oi  Eryz  and  Drepana 
when  the  great  naval  victory  of  Lutatius  Catnlus 
over  the  Carthaginians  forced  that  people  to  sue  for 
peace,  b.  c.  241.  (Pd.  i.  58 ;  Died.  zziv.  8.  p.  509 ; 
Liv.  zzi.  10,  zxviii.  41.) 

From  this  time  the  town  of  Erjrx  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance, and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  was 
ever  restored.  Cicero  alludes  to  the  temple,  but 
never  notices  the  town ;  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  in 
his  day  almost  uninhabited.  Pliny,  indeed,  enume- 
rates the  Erycini  among  the  municipal  communities 
of  Sicily ;  but  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Tadtua, 
that  it  was  the  Segeetans  who  applied  to  Tiberius 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  sanctuary  was  at  that  time  dependent, 
in  a  munidpal  sense,  on  Segesta.  (Cic  Verr,  ii.  8« 
47;  Strab.  v.  p.  272;  Plin.  iiL  8.  s.  14;  Tac  Aim, 
iv.  43.)  No  trace  of  the  subsequent  existence  of  the 
town  of  Eryx  is  fonnd;  the  remaining  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  eettled  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
where  the  modem  town  of  &  Gktiiano  has  grown  up 
on  the  site  of  the  temple.  No  remains  of  the  an- 
cient city  are  extant;  bnt  it  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied the  site  now  marked  by  the  convent  of  Sia, 
iliMia,  about  half-way  down  the  mountain.  (Smyth's 
SicUy,  p.  243.) 

The  temple,  as  already  mentioned,  was  generally 
connected  by  popular  legood  with  the  Trojan  settle- 
ments in  this  part  of  Sidly;  if  any  value  can  be 
attached  to  theee  traditiona,  they  wonM  point  to  ita 
bemn:  an  andent  seat  ci  Pelasgio  worahip,  rather  than 
of  Phoenician  origin,  as  supposed  by  many  writers. 
Even  those  authon  who  represent  it  as  founded 
before  the  time  of  Aeneas  relate  that  It  was  visited 
by  that  hero,  who  adorned  it  with  splendid  offerings. 
(Diod.  iv.  83 ;  Dionys.  I  53.)  It  is  certain  that  tiie 
sanctuary  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  regarded  with 
equal  reverence  by  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians, 
Greeks,  and  Bomans.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  (b.o.  415),  we  learn 
from  ThncycUdes  that  it  was  rich  in  vessels  and  other 
offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  Segeetans 
made  use  to  delude  the  Athenian  envoys  into  a  belief 
of  then:  wealth.  (Thuc  vi.  46.)  The  Cartha- 
ginians  appear  to  have  identified  the  Venus  Eiydna 
with  the  Phoenidan  goddess  Astarte,  and  hence 
showed  her  much  reverence;  while  the  Romans  paid 
extraordinary  honoun  both  to  the  goddess  and  her 
temple,  on  account  of  their  supposed  connection  witii 
Aeneas.  They  were,  indeed,  unable  to  prevent  thdr 
Gaulish  mercenaries  from  plundering  the  temple  at 
the  time  of  its  capture  by  Junius  (Pol.  ii.  7);  but 
this  appean  to  have  been  tJie  only  occasion  on  whidi 
it  suffered,  and  its  losses  were  quickly  repaired,  for 
Diodoms  speaks  of  it  as  in  a  flonrishing  and  wealthy 
condition.  The  Roman  magistrates  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Sidly  never  foiled  to  pay  a  visit  of 
honour  to  this  celebrated  sanctuary ;  a  body  of  troops 
was  appdnted  as  a  guard  of  honour  to  watch  over  it* 
and  seventeen  of  the  principal  dties  in  Sicily  were 
commanded  to  pay  a  yearly  sum  of  gold  for  its 
adornment  (Diod.  iv.  83;  Strab.  v.  p.  272;  Cic. 
Ferr,  ii  8.)  Notwithstanding  this,  the  deoay  of  the 
dty,  and  declining  condition  of  this  part  of  Sidly 
generally,  appean  to  have  caused  the  temple  also  to 
be  neglected :  hence  in  a.  d.  25  the  Segeetans  ap- 
phed  to  Tiberius  for  its  restoration,  which  that  em- 
peror, according  to  Tacitus,  readily  undertook  **  ut 
oonsanguineus,"  bnt  did  not^  cany  into  effect,  leaving 
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ft  to  CUodins  ho  ezecato  at  a  later  period.  (Tao. 
Ann.  IT.  43;  Saet  Claud.  25.)  This  is  the  latest 
mention  of  it  that  occurs  in  history;  and  the  period 
of  its  final  decay  or  destmction  is  nnknoim.  At  the 
present  day  the  sito  is  occupied  by  a  castle,  con* 
•verted  into  a  prison ;  a  small  portion  of  the  substroc- 
tions,  built  of  very  large  and  massire  stones  (whence 
they  have  been  erroneously  called  Cydopian),  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  ancient  edifice;  but  some  fine 
granite  columns,  still  existing  in  other  parts  of  the 
town,  hare  doubtless  belonged  originally  to  the 
temple.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
temple  itself  was  surrounded  by  fortifications,  so  as 
to  constitute  a  strong  fortress  or  citadel,  quite  dis- 
tinct fitnn  the  city  below:  a  omn  struck  by  C.  Con- 
sidius  Nonianus*  (in  the  first  century  b.  a)  repre- 
sents the  temple  itself,  with  this  fortified  peribolus, 
endoeing  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mountain  on 
which  it  stands;  but  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  delineation.  There  was  also 
a  temple  at  Rome  dedicated  to  Venus  Erycina,  which 
stood  just  outside  the  Golline  Gato(Strab.  y.  p.  272); 
but  the  representation  on  the  coin  just  dted  is  eri- 
tlently  that  of  the  original  Sicilian  temple.  The 
coins  of  the  dty  of  Eryz  have  types  allusire  to  the 
worship  of  Venus,  while  others  present  a  close 
analogy  to  those  of  Agrigentum,  indicating  a  con- 
nection between  the  two  dties,  of  which  we  find  no 
explanation  in  history.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  ^  208; 
Tortemuzza,  Ntm.  Sic.  pi.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


OOm  OF  KRTX. 

'  ESDBAEXA  ('E<r8pai)\<i),  the  classical  form  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Jezreel,  which  Euaebius  places 
between  Scythopolis  and  Legio.  (^Onomaat.  $.  v.) 
In  Judith  ('Eo-Sp^Awr,  UL  II)  it  is  placed  near 
X)otaea  or  Dothaim,  and  in  the  Itinerarium  Hiero- 
solymitanum  (where  it  is  called  Stradela)  it  is  said 
to  be  12  miles  fix>m  Scythopolis,  and  10  from  Maxim* 
opolis,  or  Legio.  Its  modem  name  is  Zerm,  and  it  is 
situated  on  a  rocky  ridge  extending  from  east  to  west 
in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  towards  ite  southern 
extremity,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  Mount  Gilboa. 
It  was  tlie  aodent  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  is  infamous  in  the  history  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel. 
(I  KingSf  xxi.)  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
(Josh,  xix.  18),  and  was  known  among  the  crusaders 
as  "  Parvum  Gerinum."  It  is  most  celebrated  for 
its  noble  plain,  noticed  in  the  next  artide;  its  foim< 
tain  (1  Sctm.  xxix.  I)  rises  in  the  valley  directly 
under  the  village  at  the  N£.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res. 
vol.  in.  pp.  163—167.)  [G.  W.] 

ESDRAELON  VALLIS  v.  CAMPUS  (jh  fiiya 
ircSW  'E<r8pi)A(6/;i,  Judith^  \.  8),  the  same  as  the 
valley  of  Jezreel  {Josh.  xvii.  16;  Judges,  vi.  33; 
Hosea,  i.  b.\  a  very  extensive  and  fertile  plain, 
shut  in  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Samaria  and 
Mount  Carmel  on  the  SE.  and  of  Galilee  on  the  N., 

*  This  coin  is  figured  in  the  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, voL  ii.  p.  1207;  but,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
condition  of  the  specimen  figured,  does  not  exhibit 
|he  pediment  of  the  temple. 


extending  fitim  the  MeditennuMui-Bea  ai  die  gulf  <f 
Caipha,  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  oocmiiil 
interruptions  from  the  smaller  ranges  <£  GOboa 
and  Little  Hermon,  and  Mount  Tabor  rising  in  soli- 
tary grandeur  between  the  latter  and  the  mouBtaiBS 
of  Samaria.  This  i>lain  is  watered,  thningh  its 
greatest  extent,  by  the  river  Kiahon  and  ita  tzibata- 
ries;  and  is  distinguished  in  its  rarioas  parts  by 
diffisent  names,  e.  g.  the  vaOey  of  Megiddo  [LegioJ 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  22)  ;  itMya  w^low  Aryewsf,  or 
simply  fi4ya  weiBior,  like  the  valley  of  the  Jordaa 
(1  Maocab.  zii.  49;  Josephus  ap.  Bebnd,  I\siaesL 
pb  366);  or  /ifya  wc3W  lofUftwriSos  (d.  p.  368). 
It  b  now  known  among  the  natives  as  **^  Merij  Ibm 
'Amir.'*  (Robmson,  Bib,  Res.  voL  iiL  pp.  227— 
230.)  [G.  W.] 

E'siA.  [faARA.]  :^ 

E'SSUI.      Caesar,  in  b.c.  54,  distributed  his  ^ 
troops  in  winter  quarters  in  various  ^daoes  at 


distence  from  one  another.  He  ]daoed  {B.  G.  v.  24) 
L.  Roedus,  with  one  legion,  among  the  EssoL  A 
krge  force  of  Galli,  from  the  states  called  Anmnc, 
assembled  to  attack  Rosdus  in  his  winter  eamp^ 
but  were  deterred  by  hearing  unfavoorable  news 
of  the  rising  of  the  Galli  in  other  parta  (▼.  53> 
This  fiKt,  combined  with  what  is  said  in  the  other 
chapter,  shows  that  the  Essui  were  between  the 
Seine  and  Ldre,  and  not  far  from  the  Armorie 
stotes.  In  the  passage  of  Caesar  (t.  24)  there  is 
no  MSS.  variation  in  the  name  **"  Essuos."  In  JBL  Gv 
ii.  34,  Caesar  speaks  of  the  Sesuvii  as  one  of  the 
Armorie  or  maritime  stetes  ;  and  though  then  ai% 
MSS.  variations  in  the  form  ^  Sesuvii,"  all  the  read- 
ings make  the  name  begin  with  "  Ses."  \n  B.G. 
iii.  7,  the  Sesuvii  are  again  mentioned  with  the 
Curiosolites  and  the  Veneti ;  but  in  that 
there  is  a  reading  **  Esnbios,**  and  other 
It  seems  very  likely  that  the  Easui,  Sesuvii,  and 
Esubii  are  the  same,  and  that  they  occupied  the 
diocese  of  5ees,  which  berders  on  that  of  Mome  and 
Eweusc 

Walckenaer  {Giog.,  &c.  i.  398)  places  the  Eesui 
between  the  Nervii  and  the  Remi,  and  near  a  place 
called  Esch  on  the  river  Sure.  But  the  narrative 
of  Caesar  (v.  53)  shows  that  this  ooncloaioo  is 
fiJw.  [G.  L.] 

ESTIO'NES  CE<rT(w«j)»  »  Vinddicuui  tribe,  ett 
the  river  Iller,  with  the  capital  Campoduuum  (Stndk 
iv.  p.  206;  oomp.  Campodukuh.)  [L.  SL] 

ESUBIA'NI.    [Vesubiaijl] 

ESURIS  (Rn.  near  ^yamonte),  the  Unt  dty  to 
the  W.  on  the  coast  of  Hi>ipania  Baetica,  stood  on 
the  left  (E.)  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Anas.  (J^us, 
Ant.  pp.  425, 431 ;  Fiona,  Esp.  S.  vd.  xiy.  p.  206| 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  339.)  [P.  S.] 

ETAM  ("Httov),  a  place  in  Judaea  mentioned 
by  Jueephus,  50  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  very  pleasant 
in  its  fine  gardens,  and  abounding  in  riviilete  of 
water,  to  which  the  great  king  Sdomon  was  accus- 
tomed to  resort  (Ant.  viii.  7.  §  3.)  It  must  ob- 
viously be  the  place  celebrated  in  the  book  of  Eode- 
siastes  (ii.  5,  6),  and  in  the  Canticles;  and  the 
Rabbinical  notices  of  the  fountain  of  Etam  from 
which  waters  were  conveyed  by  aqueducts  to  Jera- 
salem,  teach  us  to  look  for  the  site  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Hebron.  Accordingly  we  find  the  name 
perpetuated  among  the  natives  to  this  day,  and 
assigned  to  gardens  the  Urgest  and  most  luxuriant 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  mountain  region  of 
Judaea.  The  three  well-known  poob  of  Sdomon,  on 
the  road  to  Uebran,  are  situated  at  the  hewi^of  a  vaU^ 
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called  Wadjf  Bidn;  and  the  aqaednct  wMch  derires 
its  stipplj  of  water  from  these  tributaiy  ibantahu. 
has  ite  proper  commencement  below  the  loweet  of  the 
pools,  from  whence  it  runs  along  the  western  side 
of  Wadff  Etdn  to  Bethlehem.  In  the  bed  of  the 
^lej,  below  the  aqueduct,  is  another  copious  foun- 
tain, *Am  Ei&tiy  and  around  this  fountain  are  the 
gardens  just  mentioned.  (Williams,  Holy  (7«fy,  toI. 
ii.  p.  500.)  The  aqueduct  bj  which  this  water  is 
conducted  to  Jerusalem  was  constructed  hj  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  the  Bomaa  procurator.  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
ii.  9.  §  4.) 

The  rock  EUm  CHt«(^)  in  the  historj  of  Sam- 
son, although  in  the  tribe  ^  Judah,  was  probably  in 
no  wajr  connected  with  the  foregoing,  and  cannot 
now  be  identified.    {Jvdffes^  xv.  8,  11.)      [G.  W.] 

ETANNA,  a  pkoe  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  appears 
in  the  Table  on  a  road  from  Augustum  through 
Condate  to  Geneva.  It  lies  between  Augustum  and 
Condate.  [CosdatEjS]  Etannaappeanto be  Ymme 
or  Jemte,  [G.  L.] 

ETEIA  ("Hrwa),  a  town  of  Crete.  Plmy  (ir. 
SO)  places  a  town  of  this  name  (some  of  the  M8S. 
and  the  old  text  have  Elea  or  Eleae),  between  Phala- 
aama  and  Gisamus.  fE.  B.  J.] 

ETEOCRETES.    [Crbta,  p.  704.J 

ETEO'NUS  {*Er4tPos:  Eth.  *Etcc(mos),  a  town 
of  Boeotaa,  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  mX^mniifutSf  lay  to  the  right  of  the 
Asopns.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  afterwards  called 
Scarphe.  It  probably  lay  between  Scolus  and  the 
frontier  of  the  territory  of  Tanagra.  (Horn.  //.  Ii. 
497;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  408,  409;  Stat  Theb.  vii.  266; 
Steph.  B.  «.  9.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  ii. 
p.  332.) 

ETHO'PIA,  a  town  or  fortress  of  Athamama, 
situated  on  a  hill  commanding  Argithea,  the  capital 
of  the  country.  It  contained  a  temple  of  Jupiter 
Acraeus.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  2 ;  Leakey  Northern  Gfieeef 
YoL  iv.  p.  525,  seq.) 

ETIS  C^rts),  a  town  in  the  &  of  Laconia,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  removed  to  Boeae.  (Pans, 
iii.  22.  §  11;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.) 

ETOCETUH,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  second 
Itinerary  as  being  12  miles  from  Peimoorucium 
{Penkndjf«)f  on  the  road  from  the  Valium  to  Portus 
Kutnpis  (^RiMoroughy,  in  the  direction  ef  London. 
Probablv,  WaU  in  Staffoidshira.  [&  G.  L.] 

ETOVlSSA.     [Edktami.] 

ETRU'RIA,  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Apennines,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
niau  Sea. 

I.  Name. 

It  is  almost  miiversally  called  Etmria  by  the 
Latin  writers  of  the  best  times :  though  the  form 
TusctA  is  often  found  in  later  writers  (Lib.  Colon. 
p.  211 ;  Ammjan.  xxviL  3,  &c.):  and  appears  in  the 
later  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  have  become 
the  offidal  designation  of  the  district  in  queetion, 
whence  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  inscriptions, 
and  is  found  in  the  Notitia,  and  the  Itineraries.  (iVof . 
Dign,  ii.  p.  68;  Itin,  Ant  p.  289 ;  Tab.  PsMt ;  OrelL 
Inter.  1100,  1181,  &c.)  Uenoe  it  passed  into  ge- 
neral use  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  praaerred  in 
the  modem  appellation  of  Toecana  or  Tuteang.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  were  called  indiflforently 
Etruscans,  ETRtraci,  or  Tuscans,  Tusci;  both  of 
which  fonns  are  used  without  distinction  by  Livy, 
Yano,  and  other  writera  ef  the  best  age:  though 
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Tuscoa  and  Tnsct  appear  to  be  the  most  aacient 
forms,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  in  use  in  the  time 
of  Cato  or  Plautus.  The  Greeks  on  the  contnzy 
nnivenally  called  them  TYBRHENiAifa  or  Ttbsb- 
HiAVS  (Tvffiivoi,  Tvp<rnrol)y  and  thence  named  their 
land  Ttkrhehia  (TufpTfyia);  a  custom  which  they 
retained  even  under  the  Roman  Empire:  though  the 
geographers  sometimes  render  the  Latin  name  by 
*ErpwaKot  or  Tomtkoc  (Strab.  v.  p^  219;  PtoL  iii.  1. 
§§  4,  47):  and  very  late  writers,  such  as  Zosunus 
and  Procopius,  adopt  Towricia  for  the  name  of  the 
country  (Zoshn.  v.  41 ;  Procop.  B,  G,  i.  16).  The 
forms  Hetruria  and  Hetruscus,  as  well  as  Thuscus, 
which  are  not  unfreqnently  found  in  the  MSS.  of 
Latin  authors,  appear  to  be  certainly  incorrect. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  two  forms  of  the 
Latin  name,  Etruscus  and  Tuscns,  are  mefriy  two 
modifications  of  the  same,  and  that  Uiis  was  originally 
written  Turscus,  a  form  still  pveserved  ia  the  Eu- 
gnbine  Tables.  (Lepsius,  Imer.  Umbr,  tak  i.  b.)  It 
is  easy  to  go  a  step  further  and  identify  the  Tnncus 
or  Tmrsious  of  the  Romans  with  theTvp<rv}y<(s  of  the 
Greeks,  a  conclusion  which  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  modem  scholars,  though  denied  by  some  phildo- 
geni.  (Bliiller,  Etrtuherf  vol.  i.  p.  100;  IHebuhr, 
vol.  i.  not  219,  244,  p.  1 12  •,  Abeken,  MUtd-ItaUm, 
pb  126.)  The  inquiry  as  to  the  origin  and  derivation 
of  these  names  must  be  deferred  till  we  come  to 
CMisider  the  national  affinities  of  the  Etruscans 
themselves.  But  one  prant  of  the  highest  importance 
has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Dionysius,  namely,  that 
the  native  name  of  the  people  was  different  from  all 
these,  and  that  they  odled  themselves  Raeena  or 
Rasenna  (Dionys.  i  30,  where  the  editions  ha>'6 
'Poo-^ra,  but  the  best  MSS.  give  the  form  'PcMrcma. 
See  Schwegler,  Rdtn,  Geech,  voL  L  p.  255,  note  8). 

II.  Physical  Geogsapht. 

The  genera]  limits  of  Etmria  have  been  already  in- 
dicated :  its  more  precise  boundariesappear  to  have  been 
generally  recognised  and  clearly  defined.  On  the  N  W. 
it  was  bonnd»i  by  the  river  Macra  (ifo^pra),  which 
separated  it  from  Liguria:  from  the  banks  of  that 
river  to  the  sources  of  the  Tiber,  the  mainfihain  of  the 
Apennines  formed  the  boundary  between  Stniria  and 
Cisaljnne  Gaul:  while  the  Tiber  from  its  source  (or 
a  pcnnt  very  near  its  source)  to  its  mouth  constituted 
the  eastern  limit  of  Etmria^  dividing  it  first  from 
Umbria,  afterwards  from  the-Sabines,  and  lastly  from 
Latium.  The  length  of  the  sea-coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Macra  to  that  of  the- Tiber  is.  estimated  by 
Pliny  at  284  Roman  miles,  and  by  Strabo  at  2500 
stadia  (312j^  M.  P.>  both  of  which  estunates  exceed 
the  troth:  the  actual  distance  is  little  more  than 
200  geographical  or  250  Roman  miles.  Hie  Mari- 
time Itinerary  gives  292  M.P.,  which,  after  allowing 
for  the  subdivision  into  a  number  of  small  distances, 
closely  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  8 ;  Stxab.  v.  p.  222 ;  Itwu  Marti,  pp.  498 — 501.) 
The  eastern  frontier,  formed  by  the  course  of  the 
Tiber,  has  a  length  of  about  180  R  miles,,  without 
taking  account  of  the  minor  windings  of  the< river: 
the  greatest  breadth  of  Etmria  is  justly  estimated 
by  Strabo  (^c)  at  something  less  than  half  its 
length. 

The  region  thus  limited  is  extaemely  varied  in  iti 
character,  the  tracts  in  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
districts,  immediately  on  the  slope  of  the  high 
Apennines,  being  very  mountainous;  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  central  region  between  the  Amus  and  the 
Tiber  is  oecupitid  by  masses  aad  groups  of  great 
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kills,  many  of  them  ragged,  and  attaining  to  a  con- 
Biderable  elevation,  though  hardly  any  can  be  said 
to  astfnme  the  rank  of  moontains,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lofty  Monte  Amiata^  which  forms  the  centre 
of  a  volcanic  group,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  province, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  5794  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  There  are,  however,  considerable  level 
tracts  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  those  on  the  banks  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amus;  the  valley  of  the  Clanis,  which  connects 
the  basin  of  that  river  with  tbat  of  the  Tiber;  and  a 
spacious  tract  along  the  coast,  between  the  hills  of 
the  interior  and  the  sea,  now  known  as  the  Marem/ma, 
This  last  district  is  of  very  luirious  width  and  irre- 
gular extent,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  hills 
encroach  upon  it  and  throw  out  bold  arms  or  detached 
masses  quite  down  to  the  coast,  of  which  the  most 
CQOspicuoos  are  the  prcHnontory  of  Populonium  or 
JHombmOf  and  the  Mons  Argentarius.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  coast  is  for  the  most  part  low  and 
flat,  with  extensive  marshes  in  some  parts,  which 
lender  the  whole  tract  of  the  Mtxremma  noted  for  its 
unheal thinesw,  a  character  it  seems  to  have  already 
earned  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
and  which  was  sometimes  unjustly  extended  to  the 
^  whole  of  Etraria.  (Phn.  £p.  v.  6.  §  2;  Sidon.  ApolL 
£p,  I  5.)  

It  is  very  difficult  to  group  the  ranges  of  monn- 
tains  or  hiUs,  with  which  almost  the  whole  of  Etru- 
ria  is  occupied,  into  any  system  of  geographical  ar- 
langement  The  two  great  valleys  ii  the  Amus  and 
the  Tiber,  the  one  having  a  general  direction  from  £. 
to  W,,  the  other  from  N.  to  S.,  may  be  considered  as 
forming  the  key  to  the  geography  of  the  country. 
Both  these  important  streams  rise  in  the  oentnl 
range  of  the  Apennines,  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  one  anotha,  and  follow  for  some  space  a  nearly 
parallel  direction,  until  the  Amus  makes  an  abrupt 
turn  near  Arretium,  and  flows  from  thence  towards 
the  N  W.  till  within  a  few  miles  of  l^lorenoe,  when  it 
turns  again,  and  pursues  a  oonrse  nearly  due  W. 
from  thence  to  the  sea.  From  the  point  where  the 
Amus  thus  suddenly  turns  off  at  Arretium,  the  re- 
narkable  trough-like  depression  or  valley  of  the 
Clanis  (the  VtU  di  Chiana)  extends  nearly  S.  as  far 
as  Clttsinm,  from  whence  its  waters  find  their  way  to 
tbe  Tiber:  thus  separating  the  general  mass  of. the 
Etrurian  hills  from  those  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Tiber.  So  level  is  this  singular  valley  tbat  its 
stagnant  waters  may  be  led  off  at  pleasure  either 
into  the  Amos  on  the  N.,  or  the  Tiber  on  the  S. 
[Clanis.] 

The  portion  of  Etraria  N.  of  the  Araus  is  occu- 
pied principally  by  the  offiihoots  and  ranges  of  the 
Apennines,  the  main  chain  of  which  forms  its  north- 
era  boundary,. while  it  sends  off  towards  the  S.  se- 
vtnil  minor  ranges  or  arms,  some  of  them  however  of 
elevation  little  inferior  to  the  central  chain.  Of 
these  the  most  otmspicuous  are  the  lofty  and  ragged 
group  now  called  the  Alpi  Apuani^  which  separates 
the  valley  of  the  Macra  from  tliat  of  the  Ausar 
{Serckio);A  second,  of  inferior  elevation,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basin  of  Lucca  from  that  of  Pisttfja^  and 
sends  out  its  ramifications  to  the  banks  of  tte  Amus 
between  Pisa  and  Florence;  thirdly,  the  range  which 
separates  the  basin  of  PUtofa  and  valley  of  the 
Ombrone  from  that  of  the  Sieve ;  fourthly,  die  much 
more  lofty  range,  now  called  Prato  Ma^fnOj  which 
intervenes  between  the  lower  valley  of  the  Araus  and 
its  source,  and  causes  the  great  bend  of  that  river 
aheady  noticed;  and,  kstly,  the  ridge  called  Alpe 
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detta  Caiemyaj  which  separates  the  «pper  vaOij  «f 
the  Araus  from  that  of  the  Tiber.  This  last  nage 
(which  rises  in  its  highest  point  to  4590  fieec)  is 
continued  by  the  great  hills  that  extend  at  the  back 
of  Arretium  and  Cortona  to  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Thrasimene  and  Pernsia,  and  are  thenoe  proknged, 
though  on  a  still  diminishing  scale,  along  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  Between  Uiese  snooeasive  Twa^ieB 
and  the  Araus,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  eocloaed 
by  the  mountains,  lie  several  basins  or  valleys,  af- 
fniiing  a  considerable  extent  of  fertile  plain,  far  the 
nibst  part  so  perfectly  level  as  to  be  subject  to  fre- 
quent inundations,  and  (in  ancieat  times  especially) 
abounding  in  marehes  and  great  pools  or  lakes  of 
stagnant  water.  Such  are,  besides  the  plain  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Araus  and  Ansar,  the  baun  in  which 
was  situated  the  dty  of  Luca,  the  nearly  similar 
valley  of  Pistoria,  and  that  in  which  stands  the  catj 
of  Fhrenoe,  the  modem  capital  of  Tuscany. 

S.  of  the  Araus,  almost  the  whole  bfeadth  oC 
Etraria  is  occupied  by  a  range  of  hills,  or,  more  oor^ 
recUy  speaking,  by  a  broad  tnct  of  hilly  coontry, 
extending  from  the  valley  of  the  Clanis  to  the  sea, 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Araus  to  the  month  of 
the  Umbrow   The  greater  part  of  these  hills,  many  of 
which  rise  to  a  hdght  of  not  leas  than  2000  feet,' 
and  some  even  considerably  exceed  3000,  belong 
to  the  formation  termed  by  gedqgists  the  Sob- 
apennine,  and  present  comparatively  essy  dedivi- 
ties  and  gently  sloping  sides,  forming  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  bold  abrapt  forms  of  the  oeBtcal 
Apennines.   At  the  same  time,  they  may  all  be  con- 
sidered as  dependent  upon  the  same  system;  thoogh 
much  broken  and  diversified,  their  ranges  preserve 
a  general  parallelism  to  the  direction  of  the  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines  from  N W.  to  SE.   But  aboot 
40  miles  S.  of  Siena  there  rises  a  range  of  a  to- 
tally different  character,  and  almost  wholly  isoiatftrl 
from  the  hills  to  the  N.  of  it,  —  the  volcanic  group 
of  which  Monte  Amiata  already  noticed  is    the 
centre,  and  the  Monte  LaJbro  and  Monte  di  Radi- 
copami  form  the  two  extremities;  the  general  di- 
rection of  this  range  is  nearly  from  £.  to  W.     A 
sh(»rt  distance  S.  of  this  again  (nearly  on  the  present 
confines  of  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States)  com- 
mences the   great  volcanic  tract  which  occupies 
almost  the  whole  of  Southera  Etruria,  and  is  di» 
rectly  connected  with  tbat  of  Ladum  and  the  Com* 
pagna  di  RonuL    This  district  includes  the  extinct 
volcanic  craters  of  the  Logo  di  Boltena  (Lacns  Vol- 
siniensis),  Laffo  di  Vico  (Lacus  Ciminus),  and  fdm 
di  Bracciano  (Lacns  Sabatinns\  all  of  them  now 
occopie^^y  lAes,  as  well  ss  the  smaller  La^  di 
Mart^nano  (Lacns  Alsictinos)  and  the  now   dry 
basin  of  Baccano,    None  of  t^ese  volcanic  foci  ^ 
eraption  have  been  in  a  state  of  activity  within  his- 
torical memory,  though  of  very  recent  date  in  a 
geological  senbe.    Nor  do  any  of  the  vdcauie  hills 
of  Southera  Etruria  rise  to  any  considerable  eleva- 
tion, like  the  Alban  hilb  of  Latium ;  but  the  ra^ge 
or  tract  of  which  the  Mons  Ciminus  is  the  ceutre, 
forms  a  kind  of  hilly  barrier  extending,  from  E.  to 
W.,  from  the  Tiber  nearly  to  the  sea-coast,  which 
bounds  the  view  of  the  Bonum  Campagna,  and  was 
for  a  long  time  the  limit  of  the  Boman  arms^    [Ci« 
MINUS  Mons.] 

The  low  tract  of  the  Maremma  ahready  noticed 
extends  between  the  hills  of  the  interior  and  the  sea: 
it  may  be  considered  as  commencing  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caecina,  and  extending  from 
thence  as  liar  as  CentumceUae  (CtPita  JecdUa)| 
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iMil  it  IB  far  from  prMenting  an  unbrolMi  and  iiiii- 
fonn  plain,  and  rather  fbnns  a  anooesrioD  of  baiuna 
batweeu  the  uplands  and  the  sea,  separated  hj  inter- 
vening ridges  of  hills,  which  descend  in  places  quite 
to  the  sea'Ooast,  and  constitute  the  natural  limits  of 
these  separate  districts,  now  known  as  the  Maremma 
a  VoUirrOf  Maremma  di  Groneio,  he.  Of  these, 
the  last-mentioned,  which  may  be  called  the  basin  of 
the  Ombnme  (Umbro),  and  extends  akmg  the  coast 
from  the  pcxKnontoiy  of  Populonium  to  the  Mous 
Argentarius,  is  the  roost  eztenaiTe.  S.  of  Centum- 
DelJae  tlie  hills  descend  quite  to  the  sea*ooaitt,  and 
continue  to  skirt  it  at  a  very  short  distance,  till 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Tiber. 

The  minor  riven  of  Etruria  may  be  readily  classed 
into  three  groups:  1.  those  which  &U  into  the 
Amus;  S.  those  whkh  fidl  into  the  Tiber;  and  3. 
thoeo  which  flow  direct  to  the  sea.  I.  Of  the  first 
group  it  is  singular  that  not  a  single  ancient  name 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  except  that  of  the  Auseb 
or  SerckiOf  which  now  no  longer  joins  the  Amus, 
but  pttctues  its  own  ooone  to  the  sea.  The  most 
important  tributaries  of  the  Armo  are  the  Sieve  and 
the  Ombrome  from  the  N.,  and  the  EUa  and  Era  oo 
the  &  side.  S.  Of  the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  the 
only  oonsidenble  one  which  joins  it  from  the  W.  or 
Etruscan  bank  is  the  Cijuiis  already  mentioned, 
together  with  its  tributary  the  Pallia  or  Pallia 
(Pallia,  Tab.  Peai.}:  several  small  streams,  how- 
ever, bring  down  to  it  the  waters  of  the  Etruscan 
hills;  but  the  only  one  of  which  the  ancient  name 
Is  rsoorded  is  the  Crbmbra,  between  Borne  and 
VeiL  3.  The  rivers  which  discharge  their  waters 
directly  into  the  sea  are  more  numerous  and  oooai- 
demble.  Proceeding  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amus,  we  find:  the  Cabcima  (Cecma),  which  wa- 
tered the  territory  of  Vohtterme;  the  Umbro  (Om- 
Mme),  which  flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Boselbe, 
and  is  the  most  considerable  stream  between  the 
Ano  and  the  Tiber;  the  Albinia  {Atbegna),  be- 
tween Portus  Tehmioius  and  Gosa;  the  Armina  or 
Armenta  (Amine,  Armine,/(m.  MariL  p.  499;  Ar- 
menta,  TaL  Pen!.),  now  called  the  Fionk,  wliich 
oonatitutes  the  modem  boundary  between  Tuscany 
and  the  Roman  SUtes;  the  Marta  {Tab.  PeuL;  JHtL 
Ant,  p.  291),  still  called  MariOy  which  carries  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Bolaena^  and  flows  beneath 
the  walls  of  Tarquinii;  and  the  Mixio  (ift^none), 
H  small  stream,  but  better  known  than  the  preceding 
irom  the  mentioii  of  its  name  in  Virgil  {Aen,  x. 
.183).  Besides  these,  the  name  of  the  Ossa  (  Oaa\  a 
very  small  stream  b^ween  the  Albinia  and  Portus 
Tehunoou),  is  recorded  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  4);  and 
that  of  the  Ahna  (Alma\  also  a  trifling  rivulet,  be- 
tween the  Umbro  and  Populonium,  by  the  Mantime 
Itinerary  (p.  500).  N.  of  the  Amus,  the  Aventia  and 
Vesidia  oif  the  TabnU  may  probably  be  identified 
with  the  river  Lavenga^  which  descends  from  the 
jnoontaias  of  Carrara;  and  the  VerngHa,  which 
flows  from  thos^  of  SerravetM, 

Of  the  lakes  of  Etraria  the  most  considerable  is 
the  Lagos  TiiAsiMBirua,  still  called  the  Lago 
TVatmeao  or  La^  di  Perugia^  about  36  miles  in 
ciivumference,  and  celebrated  for  the  great  victory  of 
Hannibal  over  the  Romans  in  b.c  217;  next  to 
this  in  magnitude  is  the  Lacus  VoLauiiBNSu,  or 
logo  di  JMtena^  so  called  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  a  cimter-formed  lake,  as  well  as  the  mors 
southerly  Lacus  Sabatihub  jLago  di  Bracdano) 
and  the  mncJiMnaller  Lacus  Cimin  us  {Logo  £  Vico) 
•ajui  Lacus  AuiucTiiiua  (JLago  di  Mariigmmff), 
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The  Laiu  or  GmsiaM,  on  the  contraiy  (Logo  di 
Ckiud)f  was  a  mere  stagnant  aocnmulatkm  of  water 
connected  with  the  river  Clanis:  and  the  Apriub 
Lacus,  or  Prelius  Lacus  of  Cicero,  was  a  kind  of 
lagoon  or  marshypool  on  the  sea-coast,  not  far  iitnn 
the  month  of  the  Umbroy  now  called  the  PiuMi  di 
Caetigticme,  Several  similar  lagoons  or  marshy 
Ukee  exist  at  diflersnt  points  akmg  the  coast  of 
Etraria,  of  which  the  ancient  names  have  not  been 
preserved;  as  well  as  on  the  N.  akie  of  the  Amus, 
where  the  PaduU  di  FueeccMo  and  Lago  di  BieiH 
Hna  are  evidently  only  the  remains  of  far  more 
extensive  waters  and  manhes,  which  previously 
occupied  this  part  of  Etruria.  [Abhus.]  Tha 
Vadunonian  L^e  (Lacus  Vadimohis),  noted  as 
the  scene  of  two  siMxeasivc  defeats  of  the  Etrus- 
cans by  the  Romans,  is  a  mere  sulphureous  pool  of 
very  small  extent,  now  called  the  LagheUo  or  Laga 
di  BaseanOy  a  few  miles  from  the  town  of  Onto 
(Hobta)  and  close  to  the  Tiber. 

The  most  prominent  physical  leaturea  of  the 
coaet  of  Etruria  are  the  promontory  of  Pofulomium, 
and  that  of  the  Mens  Abobmtarius,  which  seems 
to  have  been  better  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Promontorium  Gosanum:  the  latter  is  s 
remarkable,  detached,  and  almost  msulated  mountain, 
joined  to  the  mainland  only  by  two  narrow  strips  of 
sand.  Several  small  islands  ars  situated  off  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  and  between  that  country  and 
Corsiea.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  considemble  is 
Ilva,  caDed  by  the  Greeks  Aethalia,  celebrated  for 
its  iron  mines,  and  separated  from  the  promontoiy  of 
Populonium  by  a  strait  only  six  miles  wide.  S.  of 
Ilva  Uy  the  small  low  isknd  of  Plahasta  {Pianaad) 
and  the  still  smaller  Oolasa  {Monie  Criito),  Off 
the  promontoiy  of  Cosa  were  Ioilium  {Giglio)  and 
DiAiviUM  (GtatmuU):  and  N.  of  Ilva,  between  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Amus  and  Corsica,  hiy  Urgo  or  Gor- 
gon (Gargoma)  and  Gapraria  (jCaprajd),  Besides 
these  Pliny  mentions  several  smaller  islets,  probably 
mere  rocks,  of  which  Msenaria  may  probably  be 
Identified  with  Jdehria,  immediately  opposite  to  the 
port  of  Livomo;  Columbaria  mag  be  PalmajokL,  in 
the  straits  between  Ilva  and  the  mainland;  and 
Barpana  and  Venaria  may  be  the  small  islets  off  the 
Portus  Telamonis  now  called  the  Fomdche  di  Grot- 
teto,  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12.)  But  these  last  identi- 
fications are  merely  conjectural 

IIL  Obioih  asd  National  AFmnruES  of  tub 

Etbuscaicb. 

There  are  few  problems  that  have  in  modem 
times  more  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  scholan  and 
philologers  than  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan 
nation,  and  few  upon  which  opinions  still  remain 
more  divided.  Without  attempting  to  notice  all  the 
various  hypotheses  that  have  beoi  advanced  and 
derivations  that  have  been  found  for  this  remarkable 
people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  beginning  with  the  statements  found 
in  ancient  authon  on  the  subject. 

The  opinion  generally  received  in  ancient  times, 
and  almost  umversally  adopted  by  Roman  writers, 
ascribed  to  the  Etruscans  a  Lgdian  origin.  The 
earliest  autliority  fur  this  statement  is  that  of  He- 
rodotus, who  rJates  it  aooonling  to  the  tradition 
reported  to  him  by  the  Lydians.  Their  account 
(mixed  up  with  many  &bnlous  and  legendary  de- 
tails) was,  in  substance,  that  a  cerUin  Atys,  king  of 
Lydia,  had  two  sons,  Lydus  and  Tynenns,  the  one 
of  whom  had  remained  in  Lydia  and  given  name  to 
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the  people  of  that  coontry;  the  other,  havitig  beeii 
compelled  hj  a  great  fanirae  to  emigrate  with  one- 
half  of  the  existing  popalation  of  Ljdia,  had  ulti- 
mately settled  in  the  land  of  the  Umbrians,  and 
given  to  his  people  tlie  name  of  Tyrseni.  (Herod,  i. 
94.)  The  internal  improbabilities  of  this  narrative 
are  obTioos :  and  the  fkbles  with  which  it  is  mingled, 
as  weU  as  the  introduction  of  the  eponymous  heroes 
Lydus  and  Tyrrhenns,  impart  to  it  a  strongly 
mythical  character.  But  the  same  tradition  appean 
to  have  been  related  with  some  little  variation  by 
aeversl  other  authors  (Dionys.  i.  28),  among  the 
rest  by  Timaeus  (Fr.  19.  ed.  Didot),  and  is  alluded 
to  by  Lycophron  (^Alex.  1351).  It  was  also 
adopted  by  many  Greek  writers  of  later  times,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  became  almost  universally 
received  among  the  Romans.  (Scymn.  Ch.  220; 
Strab.  y.  p.  219;  Plut  Both.  2;  a  long  list  of 
Boman  authorities  is  collected  by  Dennis,  Etruria, 
vol.  i.  p.  zxxii.)  We  have,  unfortuziately,  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  it  existed  as  a  national  tradition 
foaoag  the  Etruscans  themselves,  or,  as  appears  more 
probable,  was  merely  adopted  by  them,  in  the  same 
uianner  as  the  legend  <^  Aeneas  and  the  Trojan 
ookmy  was  by  the  Romans. 

But  this  view  of  the  subjeot  seems  to  have  been 
iar  leas  generally  received  at  the  earliest  period  of 
liistorical  research.  We  learn  from  Dionysius  (L  28) 
that  Xanthus  the  Lydian  historian  (an  elder  con* 
temporary  of  Herodotus)  made  no  mention  of  this 
colonisation  of  Tyrrhenia,  though  he  mentioned  other 
less  important  settlements  of  the  Lydians;  and  that 
lie  represented  the  two  sons  of  Atys  as  being  named 
Lydus  and  Torrh^fUy  and  giving  name  to  the  two 
tribes  of  Lydians  and  Torrkebiant!  thb  latter  name 
is  known  to  us  from  other  sources  as  that  ci  an 
Aisiatic  people  bordering  upon  the  Lydians.  (Stepb. 
Byz.  t,  V,  Tof^os),  Hence  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  legend  related  to  Herodotus  had  confounded 
the  two  nations  of  Tyrrhenians  and  Torrhebians. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hellanicus  represented  the  Tyr- 
rheniansof  Etruria  as  Pekuffiant^-whom  he  described, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  logographers,  as 
migrating  direct  from  Thessaly  to  Italy,  where 
they  first  founded  the  city  of  Spina  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Padus,  and  thence  pressed  through  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula,  and  established  themselves  in 
Tyrrhenia.  (Hellan.  Fr.  1.  ed.  Didot;  Dionys.  L  28.) 
Dionysius  himself,  the  only  author  of  a  later  period 
who  rejects  the  Lydian  tradition,  discards  the  view 
of  Hellanicus  also,  and  says  that  the  Etruscans  in 
his  day  were  wholly  distinct  from  every  other  people 
in  their  language,  as  well  as  mannerb,  customs,  and 
religious  rites;  hence  he  inclines  to  consider  them  as 
an  aboriginal  or  autochthonous  people.    {Id.  L  SO). 

Among  modem  authors,  many  have  adopted  the 
Lydian  tradition  as  an  historical  fact,  and  have 
sought  to  support  it  by  pointuig  out  analogies  and 
resemblances  in  the  manners,  religious  rites,  and 
architecture  of  the  Etruscans  with  those  of  the 
Lydians  and  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor.  (Dennis, 
Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvii.  &c ;  Newman,  Regal  Rome, 
p.  100.)  Others,  while  they  reject  this  trsdition,  hut 
admit  the  strongly  oriental  character  of  many  of  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  Etruscans,  have  de- 
rived them  from  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and 
other  oriental  nations :  while  Micali,  a  modem  Tuscan 
writer  of  celebrity,  is  content  to  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  of  Dionysius,  tliat  the  Etruscans  were  an 
indigenous  people  of  Italy,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
regards  maay  of  their  arts  and  institutioDs  as  im* 
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ported  directly  fitxn  Egypt  (llificali,  AntichiPbpdU 
IttUiani^  vol.  i.  c.  7.  pp.  99,  140,  &c.) 

Niebuhr  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  popu-- 
lation  of  Etraria  was  of  a  mixed  character,  and  liiat 
in  all  inquiries  into  its  origin  we  must  discriminate 
between  two  different  races,  which  existed  simulta- 
neously in  the  country,  during  the  period  when  we 
have  any  knowledge  of  its  history.  Of  these  two 
elements  tiie  one  he  r^ards  as  Pelasgic,  (Composing 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  especially  of  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Etruria,  but  existing  in  a  state  of 
serfdom  or  vassalage,  having  been  conquered  by  a 
nation  of  invaders  from  the  north,  descending  in  the 
last  instance  from  the  mountains  of  Rhaetia.  It  is 
this  conquering  race  whom  he  considers  as  the  true 
Rasena,  or  Etruscans  properly  ao  called,  while  the 
name  of  Tyrrhenians* (applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
whole  people)  belonged  oi  right  only  to  the  Peksgio 
or  subject  population.  The  Rasena  thus  formed  a 
dominant  aristocracy,  which  however  gradually  be- 
came mingled  into  one  people  with  the  subject  race, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Normans  and  Saxons  in 
Englsnd.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  109 — 142,  LeeL  <m 
Rom.  Hist  vol.  i.  pp.  57 — 67.) 

The  theory  of  C.  0.  MQller  is  in  fact  nothing  mors 
than  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  Lydian  tradi- 
tion qS  Herodotus,  so  contrived  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
fact  (which  he  recognises  in  comnnm  with  Niebuhr 
and  most  recent  inquirers)  of  the  Pelasgic  origin  of 
a  lai^e  part  of  the  population  of  Etruria.  He  con- 
siders the  Tyrrhenians  of  Italy  to  be  identical  with 
those  Tyrrhenian  PeUugians  (TvfNnjyol  n^Acuryof, 
Soph.  Fr.  256),  the  existence  of  which  as  a  sea-faring 
people  on  the  ishmds  and  coasts  of  the  Aegaean  Sea 
is  a  fact  attested  by  many  ancient  authors.  [Pk* 
LAsoi.]  A  body  of  these  Pelasgians  he  supposes  to 
have  beien  settled  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  where  they 
obtained  the  name  of  Tyrriienians  fhxn  a  city  of  tlie 
name  of  Tyrrha;  and  tluit,  being  compelled  at  a  late^ 
period  to  emigrate  from  thence,  they  repaired  to  the 
coasts  of  Etmria,  where  they  founded  the  cities  of 
Tarquinii  and  Agylla,  and  gradually  acquired  se 
much  influence  as  to  impart  to  the  whole  people 
whom  they  found  there  the  name  of  Tyrrboiians. 
This  preriously  existing  popuUtion  he  supposes  to 
have  been  the  Rasena  xx  Etruscans  proper,  and  in- 
clines with  Niebuhr  to  derive  them  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Rhaetia.  (M&ller,  Etruiker,  vol.  i.  EinkU. 
c.  2,  ffetrwien,  m  KL  Sckr,  vol.  i.  pp.  13&^140.) 

Of  the  more  recent  theories,  that  of  Lepsins 
(Tyrrkenitche  Pekuger  in  Eirurim,  8vo.  Ldpsig, 
1842)  deserves  especial  menti(«.  He  discards  alto- 
gether the  hypothesis  of  a  separate  nation  of  Rasena, 
and  considere  the  Etruscans  as  resulting  from  a 
mixture  of  the  invading  Pelasgians  with  the  Umbrians, 
who,  according  to  several  authorities,  previously  oos* 
cupied  the  country  afterwards  known  as  Etruria. 

To  the  above  speculations  must  be  added  the 
results  of  recent  inquiries  mto  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Etruscans.  Unfortunately,  the  mnterialu 
which  exist  for  these  are  so  scan^  as  to  afibrd  a 
very  insecure  basis  for  ethnological  oondusiona. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inscriptions  extant  are  merely 
sepulchral,  and  contain  therefore  but  a  very  few 
words,  besides  proper  names.  A  nngle  inscription 
preserved  at  Perugia  extends  to  46  ^es:  but  has 
hitherto  defied  all  attempts  at  its  interpretation^ 
But  the  researches  of  recent  philologers,  and  a  careful 
comparison  of  thb  Perugian  inscription  with  a  few 
shorter  ones,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  more 
sputherly  part*  of  ^tnuia,  seem  to  justify  the  lo^ 
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Wiag  tondltisioiis:  —  I.  The  Etroseta  or  Tasetti 
laugaage  is  one  nulicaUj  ditferent  from  the  ether 
langoages  of  Italj  by  which  it  was  sorronnded. 
This  is  in  aooonUoce  with  the  express  statement  of 
Dionjsios  (i.  30)  and  with  several  passages  of  the 
Roman  writecB  which  represent  the  Toscan  as  a  Ian- 
goage  whoify  nnintelligible  to  tha  Latins.  (Liv.  ix. 
36 ;  QelL  xL  7).  2.  A  comparison  with  the  Eugubine 
Tables  proves  it  to  be  qoitedistinct  from  the  Umbrian, 
its  neanst  neighbour,  though  they  would  seem  to 
have  had  words  and  inflections  common  to  the  two,  a 
circumstance  which  wonld  naturally  arise  from  their 
proximity,  and  still  more  probably  fhxn  the  subjection 
of  a  part  of  the  Umbrians  by  the  Etruscans.  3.  It 
contains  unquestionably  a  Greek  or  PeUsgic  ele- 
ment :  this  is  found  so  much  more  strongly  in  some 
inscriptioDfl,  discovered  in  the  southern  part  of 
Etruria,  as  to  raise  a  suspicion  that  they  are  ahnost 
purely  Pelasgic.  (Lep^ius,  T^rrAen.  PeUuger,  pp. 
4O..43.  Donaldson,  Varronianu^  pp.  166—170.) 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  Perugian  in- 
scription, or  othen  found  in  the  more  oentral  and 
northern  parts  of  the  country.  The  existence  of 
this  Peksgian  or  old  Qreeic  element  exphuns  the 
partial  success  of  Lanzi  in  his  elaborate  attempt  to 
interpret  the  Etruscan  language  by  means  of  Greek 
anal<^ies  {Saggio  di  Lingua  EtruscOf  8  vols.  8vo. 
Borne,  1789),  while  its  total  failure  as  a  whole 
proves  the  main  ingredients  of  the  language  to  be 
radically  different  4.  Besides  these  two  partial 
elements,  one  i^in  to  the  Umbrian,  the  other  to  the 
old  Greek,  there  exists  a  third,  probably  the  most 
important  of  all,  wholly  distinct  firom  both,  and 
which  may  be  called  the  Rasenio  element,  being  in 
all  probability  the  language  of  the  Etruscans  pro- 
perly so  called.  Of  this  we  can  only  assert,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  that  although  dis- 
tinct from  the  Pehugic  or  Grrak  Gunily  of  lao^uaj^ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  that  of  the  Umbrians, 
Oscans,  and  Latins  on  the  other,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  belong  to  the  same  great 
family,  or  to  the  cUws  of  languages  commonly  imown 
as  the  Indo-Teutonic.  Some  arguments  have  lately 
been  brought  forward  to  show  that  its  nearest  affini»- 
ties  are  with  the  Gothic,  or  Scandinavian  group. 
(Klenze,  PkiloL  AbhandL  p.  64,  note;  Schwegler, 
itom.  Gesch.  voL  1.  pp.173, 268;  Donaldson,  Korro- 
jsMMiif,  chap,  v.) 

The  result  of  these  philological  inquiries  is  in 
accordance  with,  and  strongly  confirms,  that  of  the 
latest  historical  researches.  Both  alike  point  to  the 
inference  that  the  Etruscans  were  a  mixed  people : 
that  the  bulk  of  the  population,  at  least  of  Southern 
Etruria,  was  a  Pehisgic  race,  closely  akin  to  the 
people  who  formed  the  substratum  of  the  popuUtion 
of  Latium,  as  well  as  of  Southern  Italy,  but  who 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  cultivated  and  civilised 
of  the  early  Italian  raceSi  and  to  have  preserved 
most  strongly  many  peculiarities  of  their  original 
character  ud  institutions ;  but  that  this  people 
had  been  subdued,  before  the  period  when  they  first 
figure  in  Bonflm  history,  by  a  more  warlike  race 
from  the  north,  who  established  their  dominion  over 
the  previous^  existing  popnUttion,  whom  they  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  serfs  (v€¥§aTcdy  Diunys. 
ix.  ft.):  tlie  conquerors  rtained  their  own  language, 
though  not  without  modification,  as  well  as  their 
saoe^otal  and  aristocratic  institutions,  while  they 
received  to  a  great  extent  the  arts  and  civilisation 
•f  the  people  whom  they  conquered.  A  third 
eleawnt  which  must  qot  be  overlooked  in  the  popu- 
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lation  of  Etruria,  was  that  of  the  Umbriins,  whov 
according  to  the  general  tradition  of  antiquity,  \7er^ 
the  original  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Italy.  (PliA, 
iiL  5.  8.  8,  14.  s.  19;  MliUer,  Etnukety-  vol.  i.  p. 
102.)  They  are  generally  represented  as  subdned 
or  expelled  by  the  Etruscans,  biit  Pliny  says  that 
th^  were  driven  out  by  the  Pehugians,  and  these -iii 
their  turn  by  the  Etruscans.  In  either  case  it  cant 
not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  people  would  be 
9xpelled  or  exterminated,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  subject  Umbrians  always  oontinued 
to  form  a  considerable  ingredient  in  the  population 
of  Northern  Etruria,  as  the  PeUtsgians  did  in  that 
of  the  south.  (Lepsius,  L  c,  pp.  27—84 ;  Schw^ler. 
Z.C.  p.270.) 

The  period,  as  well  as  the  circumstances,  of  these 
successive  migrations  and  conquests  are  wholly 
unknown  to  us.  Hellanicus  (op.  DUmg§,  i.  28) 
represented  the  Pelaagians  as  invading  the  land 
afterwards  called  Tyrrhenia  from  the  north,  and 
establishing  the  seat  of  their  power  first  at  Crotou 
(Cortona),  from  whence  they  gradually  spread  them'- 
seiv^  over  the  whole  country.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  course  was  punned  by  the 
Uter  invaders,  the  Basena:  but  it  is  remarkable,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  exist  numerous  traditions 
and  knythical  legends  which  point  in  the  Opposite 
direction,  and  represent  the  S.  of  Etruria,  espeeiall/ 
Tarquinii,  as  the  centre  from  whence  emanated  all 
that  was  peculiar  in  the  Etruscan  rites,  customs, 
and  institutions.  (Miiiler,  Etrmkser^  voL  L  ppw  72, 
73.)  The  name  of  Tarquinii  itself,  and  that  of  its 
eponymous  hero  Tarchon,  who  was  represented  in 
some  accounts  as  the  founder  of  all  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etruria  (Strab.  v.  p.  219),  present  strong  analo- 
gies with  those  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Tyraenus. 
These  traditions  have  been  frequently  used  as  argu- 
ments  to  show  that  the  Pelasgian  or  Tyrrhenian 
population  came  by  sea  and  settled  first  on  the  coast, 
from  whence  it  extended  its  infiuence  over  the  ul- 
terior. But  we  know  that  the  Tyrrhenians  were  at 
an  early  period  spread  over  the  coasts  of  Latium 
and  Campania  as  well  as  thode  of  Etruria:  and 
there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  fact  that  their 
settlements  in  a  maritime  and  fertile  tract  were 
really  the  fint  to  attain  to  tliat  degree  of  culture 
and  civilisation  which  ultimately  became  common 
to  all  the  Etruscan  cities.  The  difference  of  these 
two  dasses  of  traditions,  pointing  to  two  different 
quarters  for  the  birth-place  of  the  Etruscan  polity 
and  their  national  institutijns,  may  perhaps  proceed 
trom  the  cmnbination  of  two  national  elements  in 
the  people  who  were  collectively  designated  by  the 
Bomaas  as  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  and  by  the  Greeks 
as  Tyrrhenians.  But  it  is  impassible  for  us  to 
separate^  in  the  historical  traditions  or  legends  that 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  part  that  refers  to 
the  Etruscans  properly  so  called,  from  what  belongs 
to  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Pelasgic  races.  The  same 
difficulty  continually  presents  itself  with  regard  to 
their  sacred  rites,  political  institutions,  arte,  uian- 
nen,  and  customs. 

The  connection  of  the  Basena  or  conquering  race 
of  Etruscans  with  the  Bhaetians,  admitted  both  by 
Niebnhr  and  Mdller,  rests  principally  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  passage  of  Livy,  in  which  he  tells  us  that 
the  Alpinenatioiis,  particularly  the  Bhaetians,  were  un . 
doubtedly  of  Tuscan  origin,  but  had  lost  their  ancient 
civilisation  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  retaining 
only  the  language,  and  even  that  much  corrupted. 
(Liv.  v«  33*)  The  same  thing  is  told  us  by  Ptiny  ami' 
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Jiutiiiy  irlio  add  tliat  th«  Bhaetianfl  were  driven  into 
the  moantains  when  the  plains  of  Northern  Italj  were 
invaded  hj  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24 ;  Justin,  xx. 
5.)  A  modem  author  has  attempted  (not  altogether 
without  success)  to  prove  the  same  thing  bj  an  ex- 
amination  of  the  local  names  and  appellations  still 
existing  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons  and  the  TjnlL 
{£teub,  lifter  die  UrbeiDokner  JRhSiiefUy  Munich, 
1843),  and  several  philologers  consider  the  names 
JBhaeti  and  Basena  to  be  connected  with  one  another. 
Assuming  the  correctness  of  Liv/s  statement,  on  a 
point  with  which,  as  a  native  of  Patavium,  he  was 
likely  to  be  well  acquainted,  that  the  Bhaetians 
really  spoke  a  language  closely  akin  to  that  of  the 
Etruscans,  it  is  certainly  most  probable  that  the 
jrelation  bietween  them  was  the  converse  of  that 
etated  by  Pliny  and  Justin,  and  that  it  was  from 
the  Rhaetian  Alps  that  the  Basenic  invaders  (de- 
scended into  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  and  from 
thence  advanced  into  Etruria  properly  so  called. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  by  no  means  renders  it 
jiecessary  to  assume  that  the  Rhaetian  Alps  were 
their  origmal  abode,  but  merely  that  it  was  from 
thenoe  they  fiist  invsuded  Italy. 

IV.  HiSTOBT  OF  EtRUBIA, 

1,  Earig  kiitorf  and  grmtnut  of  Etruria.-^ 
Our  knowlodge  of  the  history  of  Etruria,  during  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  the  nation,  is  extremely 
vague  and  impeiftct ;  and  the  few  facto  recorded  to 
us,  with  the  exception  of  the  wars  of  the  Etruscans 
with  the  Bomans,  are  almost  wholly  devoid  of 
chronological  data.  But  the  general  fact  of  their 
early  power  and  prosperity,  and  the  extent  of  their 
anpire,  ia  sufficiently  attested.  Livy  tells  us  that 
before  the  period  of  Uie  Boman  dominion  the  power 
of  the  Etruscans  was  widely  extended  both  by  sea 
and  land:  the  amount  of  their  influence  both  on  the 
shores  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sea  was  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  name  of  Tyrrhenian  or  Tuscan  given 
to  the  latter,  and  that  of  Adriatic  to  the  former, 
from  the  Tuscan  colony  of  Adria.  They  are  said 
to  have  formed  two  principal  states  or  communities^ 
the  one  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Apennines,  in  the 
country  commonly  known  as  Etruria,  the  other  on 
the  N.  of  those  mountains,  in  the  great  plains  of 
the  Padus,  where  we  are  told  that  they  extended 
their  dominion  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  with 
the  exception  of  the  territory  of  the  Veneti.  (Liv. 
V.  33;  StraK  v.  p.  219;  Schol.  Veron.  ad  Aen,  x. 
200.)  Each  of  these  states  was  composed  of  twelve 
principal  cities,  of  which  those  on  the  N.  of  the 
Apennmes  were  regarded  as  colonies  of  those  in 
Etruria  Proper  (Liv.  L  c),  though  otliers  considered 
them  as  Pelasgian  settlemenU,  emanating  from  the 
city  of  Spina  near  the  mouth  of  the  Padus  (Died, 
xiv.  U3). 

The  existence  of  this  Etruscan  stote  in  the 
country  N.  of  the  Apennines  may  be  regarded  as  an 
unquestionable  historical  fact,  though  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  determine  the  period  of  its  establishment. 
But  those  writers  who  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Bhaetian  or  northern  origin  of  the  Etruscans  na- 
turally r^aid  these  settlements  in  the  plains  of  the 
Padus  as  prior  in  date,  instead  of  subsequent,  to 
their  establishment  S.  of  the  Apennines.  The  Etrus- 
cans muntained  their  ground  in  this  part  of  Italy 
until  they  were  expelled  or  subdued  by  the  invading 
Gauls;  but  though  their  national  existence  was  at 
thiii  time  broken  up,  it  is  probable  that  in  many 
other  caties  of  Cisalpine  GatU,  as  we  are  told  waa 
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the  case  in  Mantua  (Vii^g.  Atm.  z.  208;  Plin.  iii. 
19.  8.  23),  they  continued  to  form  no  incaDsidefmb]» 
part  of  the  population.  The  only  cities,  however^ 
in  this  part  tk  Italy  which  are  expressly  noticed  aa 
of  Tuscan  origin  are  FeLrina,  afterwards  called 
Bononia,  Mantua,  and  Adria,  to  which  may  doubilesa 
be  added  Melpum,  a  dty  known  to  us  only  by  the 
notice  of  ite  destruction.  Bavenna  also  appears  to  hav* 
been  at  one  period  a  Tuscan  dty.  (For  a  further 
account  of  the  Etruscan  settlements  in  this  part  of 
Italy  and  the  history  of  their  subjugation,  see  Gaixi  a. 
CisAtPUiA).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  durinf^ 
the  same  period  the  Etruscans  had  extended  their 
power  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  occupied, 
or  at  least  established  odonies  in,  the  ooontry  after- 
wards known  as  Picenum.  Here  the  seoond  AdriA 
was  in  all  probability  a  Tuscan  foundation,  as  weU 
aa  the  city  of  the  same  name  already  mentioned 
[Adria]  :  both  the  name  and  arigm  of  Cupra  in  the 
same  region,  are  designated  as  Etruscan.  (Strab.  v» 
p.  241 ;  MUller,  Einuker,  vd.  i.  p.  145> 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Etruscan  power  was  thus 
extended  towards  the  N»  so  for  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  it  was  afterwards  confined,  it  appears 
to  have  attained  a  corresponding  extension  on  the  & 
also.  Though  our  aocounto  of  the  Etruscan  settle 
mente  in  this  direction  are  still  more  vague  and 
indefinite  than  those  of  their  dominion  in  the  north, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  they  had  at  ooe 
period  established  themsdves  in  the  possession  of  th» 
greater  part  of  Campania,  where,  according  to  Stiabo^ 
they  founded  twelve  cities  in  imitataon  of  the  confe- 
deracy of  Central  Etruria.  (Strab.  v.  p.  242 ;  PoL  iu 
1 7.)  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  names  of  all 
these;  Cspna,  called  by  the  Tuscans  Vultumum, 
was  the  chief  among  them :  NoU  also  is  referred  by 
several  authorities  to  a  Tuscan  origin,  and  several 
minor  dties  in  the  plain  must  certainly  have  been 
occupied,  if  not  founded,  by  the  same  peojde.  T» 
these  may  be  probably  added  the  maritime  towns  «xf 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Surrvntum,  Mardna,  and 
Salemum,  all  of  which  are  described  as  at  one  period 
or  other  Tyrrhenian  towns,  though  it  is  possible  that 
in  some  of  these  cases  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgiamt,  rather 
than  Etruscans,  are  meant.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  247, 251 ; 
Mfiller,  Etr.  voL  L  p.  168.)  The  Etruscans,  however, 
never  made  themsdves  masters  of  the  Gredc  dties  on 
the  coast,  Cumae,  Dicaeardiia,  and  Neapolis,  though 
they  continued  to  occupy  the  rest  of  Campania  till 
they  were  themselves  reduced  by  the  Samnitea. 
[Campaitia.]  The  period  of  thdr  first  estabUah- 
ment  in  theee  countries  is  very  uncertain,  the  data 
asdgned  by  Cato  for  the  foundation  or  occupation  vf 
Capua  difl^ng  by  more  than  three  centuries  from 
that  adopted  by  other  authors.  (VelL  Pat  I  7.) 
Mfiller  follows  the  view  of  these  last  authorities,  and 
refers  the  first  establishment  of  the  Etruscans  ia 
Campania  to  a  period  as  early  as  B.  o.  800 :  Niebuhr, 
on  the  contraiy,  adopto  the  sUtement  of  Cato,  and 
condders  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  Campania  as  of 
brief  duration  and  bdonging  to  a  comparatively  lata 
period.  The  account  preserved  by  Dionydns  of  tha 
attack  on  Cumae,  about  B.a  525,  by  a  great  host  of 
barbarians,  among  whom  the  Tyrrfaenians(Etru6can8) 
took  the  lead,  may  in  this  case  be  regarded  a* 
marking  the  first  appearance  of  that  pe(qple  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (Dionys.  viL  3 ;  Niebuhr,  voL  i  pp.  75, 
76;  Muller,  Etr.  vol.  i.  pp.  166,  172.) 

Contemporary  with  tiiis  great  extendon  of  tha 
Etruscan  power  by  land  was  the  period  of  their 
maritime  and  uaval  supremaq^.    Kumeroua  states 
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ments,  of  Greiek  writen  cspeciallyi  attert  tfiat  flio 
TjirfaeniaQS  vera  a  bold  and  hardj  race  of  nxn- 
gatora;  thej  are  repeatedly  mentioned  bb  fitting  oat 
great  fleets  ibr  naval  wuikre,  and  exercising  an 
almost  undisputed  supremacy  over  the  sea  which 
derived  from  them  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian; 
while  their  expeditions  on  a  smaller  scale  had  earned 
ibr  them  a  disgracefnl  repataUon  as  piiutes  and  cor- 
sairs. It  is  probable  that  these  habits  were  princi- 
pally confined  to  the  soathem  Etmrians:  the  circnm- 
stance  that  Popaloniam  was  the  only  maritime  dty 
further  north  renders  it  evident  that  the  inhabitsnts 
of  Central  and  Northern  Etruria  were  not  a  sea- 
faring people;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  maritime  enterprises  originated  with  the 
Pelssgian  population  of  the  south,  and  continued  to 
be  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  them,  not  only 
after  they  had  fidlen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ba- 
sena,  but  even  after  their  subjection  to  the  power  of 
Borne.  The  circumstsnce  that  these  piratiod  habits 
were  common  to  the  Tyrriieno-Pelasgians  of  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Aegaesn  Sea  is  an  argument 
in  favour  of  this  hypothesis;  we  find  also  the  in- 
habitants of  Antinm,  who  appear  to  have  been  of 
Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  origin,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  people  of  Soutltem  Etruria  [Antium], 
following  the  same  course,  and  addicted  both  to 
navigatiim  and  piracy.    (Strab.  y.  p.  23S.) 

The  few  chronological  data  we  possess  prove  the 
naval  power  of  the  Etruscans  to  have  extended  over 
a  poriod  of  considerable  duration.  The  first  distinct 
mention  of  it  that  occurs  in  history  is  in  b.  c.  538, 
on  occasion  of  the  Phocaean  settlement  at  Alalia  in 
Corsica,  when  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
combined  their  fleets  to  expel  the  new  colonists,  each 
nation  furnishing  60  ships  of  war;  and  though  de- 
feated in  the  sea-fight  that  ensued,  they  attained 
their  object  of  compelling  the  Phocaeans  to  quit  the 
ishmd.  (Herod.  L  166,  167.)  Their  piratical 
expeditions  must,  however,  date  from  a  much  earlier 
period.  We  find  them  engaged  in  maritime  hostilities 
with  the  Greek  colonists  of  Lipara  soon  after  its 
foundation  (Died.  v.  9;  Stiab.  vL  p.  275;  Pans.  x. 
11. 1 3,  16.  §  4);  and  Ephorus  even  represented  the 
fear  of  the  Tyrriienian  pirates  as  one  of  the  causes 
which  long  prevented  the  Greeks  from  establishing 
colonies  in  Sidly  (Ephor.  ap,  Sirab.  vi.  p.  410). 
At  a  Uter  period  we  find  Anaxilas,  despot  of  Rhe« 
gium  (b.  c.  494—476),  fortifying  the  ScyUaean 
rock  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Tjrrrhenian 
pirates  from  passing  the  Straits  of  Messana.  (Stnb. 
vi.  p.  S57.)  Shortly  after  this,  the  maritime  power 
ef  the  Etruscans  sustained  a  severe  blow  by  the 
great  defeat  of  their  fleet,  combined  with  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  by  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
been  called  in  by  the  Cumaeans  to  thdr  assistance, 
B.C.  474.  (Diod.  xi.  51  ;  Pind.  iyA.  i.  136— 
146.)  The  union  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  in 
the  expedition  against  Alalia,  of  the  Etruscan  and 
Carthaginian  fle^  seems  to  show  that  these  people 
were  iu  general  on  friendly  terms,  and  we  learn 
from  an  incidental  notice  that  they  had  concluded 
treaties  regulating  thdr  respective  navigation  and 
ttanaaem  in  the  Mediterranesn  (Arist  PoL  iiL  5), 
while  they  evidently  regarded  the  Greeks  as  inter- 
lopers and  common  enemies.  But  after  the  great 
battle  of  Cnmae,  we  hear  no  more  of  any  direct 
enterprises  on  ^e  part  of  the  Etruscans  against  the, 
Greek  cities  :  the  growing  power  of  those  of  Sicily 
in  particular  enabled  them,  on  the  contrsry,  to  as- 
wmie  the  ofibnsivey  and  in  b^c*  453  the  Syrscnsan 
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commanden  Phayllus  and  Apelles^  tent  ont  t<» 
punish  the  Tyrrhenian  piracies,  nvagid  the  coasts 
of  Etruria,  together  vrith  those  of  Coraica  and 
Aethalia  (Ilva),  with  a  fleet  of  60  ships,  and  even 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  latter  island,  from 
which  they  carried  off  a  great  booty.  (Diod.  xi. 
88.)  Hence  it  was  evidently  the  hostile  feeling  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  against  Syracuse  which  led  them 
to  send  an  auxiliary  fbice  to  the  sup|Kvt  of  th» 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  414.  (Thuc  vL  89,  105,. 
vii.  53.)  Thirty  years  later,  b.  cl  384,  Dionysin* 
of  Syracuse  made  an  expedition  in  person  to  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  where  he  landed  in  the  territory 
of  Caere,  and  plundered  the  wealthy  temple  of 
PyrgL  (Diod.  xv.  14  ;  Pseud.-Arist.  OeeommL  ii 
21.)  By  this  time  it  is  dear  that  the  great  power 
of  Uie  Etruscans  wss  much  broken  :  the  Gauls  had 
expelled  them  from  the  fertile  plains  on  the  banka 
of  the  Padus  ;  the  Samoites  had  conquered  their 
Campanian  settlements;  and  the  dties  of  Central 
Etruria  were  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle  against 
the  Gauls  in  the  N.,  and  .the  Boroans  in  the  & 
The  capture  of  Veii  by  the  latter,  which  took  placd 
in  the  same  year  with  the  Mi  of  Mdpnm,  N.  of  tlie 
Apennines,  b.  c  396,  may  be  regarded  as  tho 
tuming-pdnt  of  Etruscan  histoiy.  The  Tyrrheniana 
ana,  however,  still  mentioned  by  Greek  historian* 
as  sending  auxiliaries  or  mercenaries,  sometimes  t» 
the  assistance  of  the  Carthaginians,  at  others  t^ 
that  of  Agathodes,  as  late  as  b.  c.  307.  (Diod» 
xix.  106,  XX.  61,  64.) 

During  the  period  of  the  naval  greatness  of  th» 
Etruscans,  they  appear  to  have  founded  colonies  m 
the  island  of  Corsica,  and  exerdsed  a  kind  of  so- 
vereignty over  it :  this  was  probably  established 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Phocaean  cdonists,  and 
we  find  the  island  still  mentioned  near  a  century 
later,  b.  a  453,  as  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  tha 
Etruscans.  (Diod.  xL  88.)  With  the  decline  of 
their  naval  power  it  appears  to  have  passed  into  tho 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  evidences  of  their 
having  extended  similar  settlements  to  Sardinia,  aie 
&r  from  satisfactory.  (Mfiller,  Eirtuker,  vol.  L 
p.  183.)  Strabo,  indeed,  speaks  distinctly  of  that 
island  having  been  occupied  by  Tjp*vhmiaM»  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  lolaua  and  the  sons  of  Herculea 
(Strab.  y.  y,  225)  ;  but  it  is  very  doubtftil  whether 
any  historical  value  csn  be  attached  to  a  statement 
referring  to  so  mythical  a  period,  and  we  have  n» 
account  of  Etruscsn  or  Tyrriienian  colonies,  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  the  ishind.  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  Etrus« 
can  population  in  Sardinia  from  the  works  of  art 
discoYered  there,  espedally  the  curious  architectural 
monuments  called  Nuragke,  will  be  considered  elsa« 
where.    [Sardimu.] 

2.  WarB  amd  rdaHont  o/ Etruria  ioitk  JSosml 
—  The  histoiy  which  has  been  preserved  to  us  of 
Etruria  in  its  relations  to  Bome,  has  much  mora 
appearsnce  of  a  chronological  and  authentic  cha^ 
racter  than  the  scattered  notices  above  referred  to  : 
but,  unfortunately,  a  critical  examination  proves  it 
to  be  almost  equally  fragmentaiy  and  uncertain, 
for  the  three  first  centuries  after  the  foundation  of 
the  dty.  The  Boman  traditions  concur  in  repra* 
senting  the  Etruscan  state  (i.e.  the  twdve dtiea 
of  Etruria  Proper)  as  already  constituted  and  pow- 
erful at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Bome;  nor 
ia  there  any  reason  to  question  this  &ct,  though 
there  appear  good  grounds  fin*  supposing  that  it 
did  not  attain  to  its  greatest  power  tiU  a  latsc 
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period.  The  porilion  of  Rome  itself  on  Ihe  hn- 
modUte  fronUen  of  Latiiim  and  Etruria,  neoeMarilj 
bronght  it  into  relations  with  the  Etmacans  from  the 
very  earliest  periods  of  its  ezistenoe.  Accoidingij 
we  fiiid  Romulcts  himself,  as  well  as  TuUns  Hoe- 
tHius,  Tepreseated  as  engaged  in  wan  with  the 
VeientioeB,  the  Etruscan  state  whose  territory  im- 
mediately bordered  on  that  of  the  rising  city.  (Liv. 
}.  15)  27,  80.)  That  a  part  of  the  popolation  of 
Ifaxne  itself  was  of  Tuscan  origin,  is  attested  by 
numerous  ancient  traditions,  though  the  time  and 
drcumstanoes  of  its  settlement  are  Tery  yarionsly 
reported.  In  the  legeodaiy  history  of  Borne  we 
find  three  principal  points  of  contact  with  Etruria  : 
1.  the  traditions  connected  with  Gaeles  Vibenoa,  an 
Etruscan  chi^tun,  who  is  represented  as  a  kind  of 
CondoUiere^  or  leader  of  an  independent  mercenary 
fbroe,  and  not  the  chief  magistrate  or  geneiml  of 
any  of  the  Etruscan  states.  He  is  said  to  have 
brought  with  him  a  considerable  body  of  Tuscan 
troops,  who  settled  on  the  Caelian  hill  (Mons  Oae- 
lius),  which  derired  its  name  from  their  leader. 
(Tac  Ann,  iv.  65  ;  Fest  ▼.  CaeUus^  p.  44,  y. 
Tutau  VicMSf  pi  355;  Varr.  LX.  t.S.  §  46;  Dionys. 
ti.  36.)  But  the  period  to  which  thb  immigration 
IB  referred  was  very  uncertain,  some  assigning  it 
to  the  reign  of  Tarqninius  Priscus,  which  view  ap- 
pears to  have  been  confirmed  by  the  Tuscan  annals 
tited  by  the  emperor  CUmdius  (See  Orelli,  Exe. 
md  Toe,  Amu,  xi.)^  others  carrying  it  back  to  the 
age  of  Romulus.  Tacitus  himsdf  considers  the 
settlement  of  the  Tuscans  in  the  quarter  which  bore 
from  them  the  name  of  Tnscns  Vicus  as  connected 
with  the  same  event,  though  Livy  and  other  writers 
feferred  this  to  the  expedition  of  Porsena.  (Liv.  it. 
14  ;  Fest.  pb  355.)  2.  The  traditions  which  point 
lo  the  establishment  of  an  Etruscan  dynasty  at 
Rome  under  the  later  kings,  represented  in  the 
narrative  of  the  received  history  by  the  reigns  of 
the  two  Tarquins.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dionysius 
tepresents  the  elder  Tarquin  as  establishing  his 
supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Etruria,  after  a  war 
of  nine  years*  duraUon  (iii.  59 — 62),  an  event  of 
which  neither  Livy  nor  Cicero  takes  tbe  least  notice, 
ftnd  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  historically  true; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  rule  of  the  Tarquins 
In  Rome  was  coincident  with  the  period  of  the 
greatest  power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  that  at  this 
time  their  sway  was  extended  not  only  over  Bome 
itself,  but  a  great  part  of  Latium  also.  (Niebuhr, 
tol.  i.  pp.  383 — 387.)  MQller,  with  much  phm- 
Bibility,  regards  the  dominion  of  the  Tarquinii  at 
Rome  as  representing  a  period  during  which  the 
dtjf  of  Tarquinii  had  established  its  power  over  the 
other  cities  of  Etmria,  as  well  as  over  Rome  itself. 
(MUller,  Etruiher,  vol.  L  pp.  118—122  ;  Biogr, 
JHoti  art  Tarqoikius.)  To  the  period  of  Etrus- 
can domination  at  Rome  were  assigned,  by  universal 
tradition,  the  great  architectural  works  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  and  the  Capitol,  which  strongly 
vesembled  similar  oonstmctions  in  the  cities  of 
Etruria  itself.  3.  A  little  later  than  the  period  of 
the  Tarquins  occurs  a  somewhat  similar  extension 
of  the  Etruscan  power  under  Porsena,  king  of  Clu- 
aium.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  Roman 
history  that  bears  more  manifest  marks  of  falsifica- 
tion than  the  legends  conneoted  with  this  prince: 
traditions  of  a  wholly  different  kind  were,  however, 
preserved,  which  leave  little  doubt  that  he  really 
conquered  Rome  {Biogr,  Diet,  art  PoBSira  a),  and 
extended  his  dominion  over  a  great  part  of  Latium, 
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nntll  bh  donquests  were  checked  it  'Aricia,  b^  tbft* 
assistance  of  the  Greeks  of  Cumae.  This  last  fact, 
which  is  pboed  by  Dionysius  about  506  b.  c  ,  and 
was,  in  all  probability,  derived  from  Cumaean  chro- 
nicles, may  fiurly  be  depended  upon  as  historicaL 
(Dionys.  viL  5.) 

From  the  brief  notices  above  given  (tiie  fuller  de-' 
vekypment  of  which  in  tlds  place  is  obviously  impos- 
sible), it  may  &irly  be  inferred  that  the  period  when 
the  Etruscan  power  was  at  its  hdght,  so  far  as  we 
gather  from  the  Roman  traditions,  was  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries  of  the  city,  or  about  620  — 
500  B.a;  a  result  which  accords  with  that  pre- 
viously derived  from  other  sources.  It  is  remarkable 
that  after  the  war  with  Ponena,  the  Roman  annals 
make  no  mention  of  hostilitieB  with  the  Etruscans 
for  above  twenty  years;  and  when  they  reoommeooe 
(B.C.  483),  it  is  UieVeientines  alone  with  whom  the 
arms  of  the  republic  were  engaged.  The  pet^  wan 
between  these  two  ndghbouring  states  were  conti- 
nued, with  occasbnal  interruptions  and  intervals  of 
repose,  for  a  period  of  nearly  ninety  years,  till  they 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Veii  by  Camillus,  n.  c.  396. 
Throughout  this  whole  mterval  we  do  not  find  that 
the  other  cities  of  Etruria  lent  any  efficient  aid  to 
the  Veientines:  even  when  the  progress  of  the  Bo- 
man  arms  threatened  Veii  with  destruction,  the 
efforts  of  the  Capenates  and  Faliscans  to  induce  the 
other  cities  of  the  league  to  espouse  its  cause  proved 
unavailing,  while  they  served  only  to  draw  down  the' 
vengeance  of  Rome  upon  themselves. 

The  fitll  of  Veii  was  the  first  step  that  marked 
the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power  in  their  central 
dominions,  or  Etruria  Proper.  Previous  to  that  event 
they  had  already  lost  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  their  possessions  N.  of  the  Apennines :  the 
fall  of  Melpum,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  their 
cities  N.  of  the  Padus,  is  said  to  have  been  predaely 
contemporaiy  with  that  of  Veil  (Cora.  Nepu  t^ 
Plm,  ill  17.  s.  21.)  Before  the  same  period,  also, 
the  Samnites  had  wrested  from  them  the  fertile 
plains  of  Campania,  and  the  central  Etrurians  now 
stood  alone,  assailed  by  the  growing  power  of  Rome 
in  the  &,  and  exposed  to  the  fbnnidable  attacks  ef 
the  Gauls  on  their  northern  frontier.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  danger  that  threatened  them  from  this 
quarter  that  prevented  their  cities  finom  combining  tO' 
resist  the  Roman  arms,  which  in  consequence  eon- 
tinned  to  gain  ground  in  Southern  Etmria.  Capena 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  Rome  shortiy 
after  Veii:  Falerii,  though  not  conquered,  was  oom- 
pelled  to  sue  for  peace;  and  already  before  the  Gaulish 
invasion,  it.  c.  390,  the  Romans  had  carried  their' 
arms  as  far  as  Sntrium,  and  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  powerful  city  of  Volsinii.  (Diod.  xir.  98, 
109;  liv.  V.  24,  27,  31,  32.)  Even  that  great  ca- 
lamity only  interrupted  their  progress  for  a  short 
time:  we  find  them,  within  a  few  years  after,  not 
only  carrying  on  warfare  against  the  Etruscans  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete^  but  csu- 
blishing  Roman  cokmies  in  both  those  towns,  which 
became  in  consequence  an  important  barrier  against' 
the  power  of  Etruria.  In  the  subsequent  wan  it 
was  sometimes  Tarquinii,  at  othen  Volsinii  (at  this' 
time  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Central 
Etruria),  that  took  the  lead;  but  in  b. a  351  the 
Tarquinians  concluded  a  truce  for  forty  yean,  which 
/ppeare  to  have  been  observed  on  both  sides:  and  it 
was  not  till  31 1  that  mention  again  oocun  of  an 
Etruscan,  war.  The  next  year  (n.  c.  310)  was  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  the  passage  of  the  Ciminiav 
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foeeat, »  barrier  neyer  before  crossed  by  th«  Roman* 
arms.    On  this  occasion  the  whole  Etruscan  oonfe- 
demcj  appears  to  have  really  taken  part  in  the  war: 
the  Pemsians,  Cortonans,  and  Arretians  are  men- 
tioned as  concladiug  a  separate  peace,  and  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  other  Etruscans  were  defeated  by 
Q.  Fabins  Maximus  at  the  Vadimonian  lake, —  a 
battle  which,  according  to  Livy  (ix.  39),  gave  the 
first  decisive  blow  to  the  ancient  power  of  £tmria. 
The  constant  progress  of  the  Boman  arms  is  marked 
in  subsequent  campaigns  by  the  circumstance  that 
their  victories  were  gained  near  Busellae  and  Vola- 
terrae  (Liv.  x.  4,  IS),  —  places  fiur  in  advance  of  the 
scene  of  their  earlier  wars.     A  brief  period  now 
ensued,  during  which  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians 
united  with  the  Saranites,  apd  even  with  their  an- 
cient enemies  the  Senonian  Gauls,  against  the  rising 
power  of  Rome;  but  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful, 
and  two  great  defeats  of  the  combined  forces — the 
one  at  Sentinum  in  Umbria,  b.  g.  295,  the  other,  in 
9.  c.  283,  at  the  same  Vadimonian  lake  which  had 
already  proved  disastrous  to  the  Etruscans — appear 
to  have  finally  crushed  the  power  of  that  people. 
They  were,  however,  still  in  arms  two  years  la^, 
when  the  consul  Q.  Mardus  Philippus  celebrated  a 
triumph  for  the  last  time  over  tlie  Etruscans  in  ge- 
neral (de  Etrusoeis,  Fast.  Triumph.).    The  following 
year,  b.  o.  281,  the  Volsinians  and  Volcientes  alone 
protracted  the  now  hopeless  contest,  and  were  at 
length  reduced  to  submission.  (Fast.  Triumph.  L  c.) 
But  as  late  as  b.  c  265,  the  Volsinians  were  once 
more  in  arms;  and  though  this  contest  appears  to 
have  arisen  out  of  civil  disturbances  in  their  own 
9ity,  the  statement  of  Florus  (i.  21)  is  probably 
correct,  that  they  were  the  last  of  all  the  Italian 
states  that  accepted  the  supremacy  of  Borne.    This 
event  occurred  the  very  year  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  First  Punic  War.     The  causes  that  led 
the  Faliscans,  who  had  so  long  been  friendly  to 
Borne,  to  engage  in  a  hopeless  contest  with  that 
formidable  i<ower,  after  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Carthage,  b.  a  241,  are  wholly  unknown  to  us. 
(Liv.  £pit,  xiz.;  Eutrop.  ii.  28.) 

3.  £truria  under  the  Bomana. — We  have  no  de- 
tailed account  of  the  last  years  of  the  contest  between 
Etruria  and  Borne,  the  kwding  events  of  which  have 
been  just  recapitulated :  and  we  are  almost  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  teims  on  which  the  seveml  cities 
were  received  to  submissiaii,  and  the  relations  which 
in  consequence  subsisted  between  them  and  Uie  do* 
minant  republic    That  the  terms  were  in  general 
fiftvourable,  and  that  the  Etruscan  cities  for  the  most 
part  enjoyed  a  more  privileged  position  than  the  ge- 
nerality oif  the  Italians,  may  be  inferred  from  various 
cireumstances.   In  the  Second  Punic  War  they  con- 
tinued uniformly  faithful  to  the  Bomans,  and  are 
mentioned  as  taking  the  lead  in  furnishing  volun- 
tary supplies  towards  fitting  out  the  fleet  of  Sdpio, 
ifi  a  manner  that  dearly  indicates  their  semi-inde- 
pendent position.    (Liv.  zzviii.  45.)     It  is  probable 
that  most  of  them  retained  the  rank  of  *^  allied 
cities  "  (dvitates  foederatae).    Boman  cdomes  were 
established  only  in  the  S.  of  Etruria,  with  the  ex- 
ceptiflD  of  Pisae  and  Luca(Liv.  xl.  43,  xll  13),  which 
were  obviously  founded  as  a  barrier  agauist   the 
Ligurians,  not  with  a  view  of  controlling  the  Etrus- 
cans themsdves.    Hence,  it  is  a  complete  mistake 
tft  suppose,  as  many  writen  have  done,  that  the  Bo- 
man conquest  put  an  end  to  the  national  existence 
of  Etruria:  its  inhabitants  retained  until  a  much 
later  peiiud  their  language,  arts,  religions  rites,  and 
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national  peculiarities.     The  immediate'  neighbonr- 
hood  of  the  imperial  city  doubtless  became  early  Bo- 
manised,  but  it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
Bepublic  that  the  same  process  was  extended  to  the; 
more  distant  portions  of  the  country.    The  Etrus-    ' 
cans  were  admitted  to  the  Boman  franchise  in  b.  c. 
89:  th<7  had  taken  no  part  in  the  general  revdt'of 
the  Italians  in  the  preceding  year,  but,  after  the  war' 
had  continued  for  above  a  year,  their  fidelity  b^an- 
to  waver,  and  the  Bomans  hastened  to  forestal  their' 
defection  by  granting  them  the  full  rights  of  dtiiens.- 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  49.)    In  the  dvil  wan  of  Marina^ 
and  Sulla  they  were  among  the  first  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  former  (76. 67),  and  adhered  to  it  stead-, 
fastly,  long  after  the  rest  dP  his  partisans  had  been 
subdued;  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Vola-' 
terras  having  defied  the  arms  of  Sulla  himself  for 
nearly  two  years   (Strab.  v.  p.  223  ;     Cic  pro 
Bote,  7).    Hence,  the  whole  weight  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Sulla  fdl  upon  Etruria;  and  the  manner  in: 
which  he  ravaged  the  country  during  the  war,  fd- 
lowed  up  by  the  confiscations  of  property,  and  the 
numerous  military  colonies  which  he  established  in* 
dififerent  parts  of  the  country,  gave  the  death-blow  to: 
the  nationality  of  Etruria.    Other  events  contributed 
in  rapid  succession  to  the  same  result:  the  northern) 
districts  of  Etruria  became  the  head-qnartere  of  thee 
revolt  of  Catiline  [Fabsulab],  and  m  consequence 
sufiered  a  second  time  the  ravages  of  dvil  war; 
while  Caesar,  and  the  trinmvin  after  his  death,' fbl-' 
lowed  up  the  policy  d  Sulla,  by  establishing  mili- 
tary colonies  throughout  the  land,  until  there  came; 
to  be  scarcely  a  dty  of  Etruria  whoee  territory  had 
not  been  thus  assigned  to  new  settlers.  (Lib.  Cdon. 
pp.  21 1—225;   Zumpt,  de  Cohrnit,  pp.  251,  258, 
303.)    The  civil  war  of  Perusia,  b.  c.  41,  appean^ 
to  have  been  closely  connected  with  these  changes,' 
and  the  capture  and  destruction  of  that  dty  crushed' 
the  last  effort  of  the  Etruscans  to  revive  their  ex-* 
piring  nationality.  (Propert  it  1 ,  29.) 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  cafanuties  there: 
appears  to  have  still  remained  a  strong  element  of 
the  native  Etruscan  race.    The  language  had  noto 
fidlen  altogether  into  disuse,  down  to  a  late  period 
of  the  Boman  empire:  many  extant  monuments  and^ 
W(»ks  of  art  bdohg  to  the  same  epoch;  and  inscrip^ 
tions  attest  that  the  Etruscans  not  only  retained  a 
munidpal  organisation,  but  that  the  **  Quindedm 
Populi  Hetruriae  "  still  formed  a  kind  of  league  of* 
confederacy, —  probably,  however,  only  for'  sacred 
objects.  (Orell.  ftucr,  96,  3149;  MQiler,  Etnukeri 
vol.  i.  pp.  357,. 358.)    For  administrative  purposes 
Etruria  constituted  the  seventh  region  of  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  Augustus:  in  the  reign  o6 
Constantino  it  was  united  into  one  province  witb 
Umbria,  an  arrangement  which  appeara  to  have  sub^ 
sisted  as  late  as  a.  d.  400,  when  we  find  in  the  No-: 
titia  a  **  Consularis  Tusdae  et  Umbriae."    {Noiit* 
Dign.  p.  63;  Backing,  ad  loe.  p.  430;  Mommsen, 
Die  Lib.  CoL  p.  207.)  A  new  distinction,  however, 
occun  under  the  later  Boman  empire,    between 
*' Tuscia  suburbicaria"  and  ^Tuscia  annonaria" 
(Amm.  Marc  xxvii.  3.  §  1 ;  Mommsen,  1 6.),  of 
which  the  latter  appeare  to  have  comprised  tiie  dis- 
trict N.  of  the  Amus :  hence  the  expresdon  met  with 
in  later  writera,  such  as  Casdodorus  and  Joraandes,' 
of  "  Tusda  utraque"   (Cass.  Var,  iv.  14;  Jem.  de 
Ba.  Get  60;  Googr.  Bav.  iv.  29>    It  was  nof  till 
a  much  later  period  that  tlie  distinction  was  esta^ 
blished  between  rusoany,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
term,  and  the  provinces  adjoining  Borne,  indnding 
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Viter^,  Bohenaj  and  Cometo,  which  are  now  snb- 
jeot  to  tiie  Papal  dominioiu  The  foundation  of  this 
division  seems  to  have  been  laid  daring  the  period  of 
the  Lombard  rale*. 

V.  PoiilTIGAL  CoWSlTTOTIOir* 

*  Imperfect  as  la  oar  information  oonceminfr  the 
bistoiy  of  Etraria, — its  internal  history  especial!  j, — 
we  cannot  wonder  that  our  knowledge  of  its  govern- 
ment and  political  institations  shoald  be  verj  incom- 
plete^ All  ancient  writers  ooncar  in  representing 
the  Etmsoans  as  not  nnited  into  one  reguUr  state 
nnder  a  national  govemmenti  bat  forming  a  con- 
jfederaoj  of  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  a  sove- 
reign and  independent  state,  possessing  not  onlj  the 
right  of  internal  self-government,  bat  that  of  making 
war  or  peace  on  its  own  aooount  They  were  indeed 
in  the  habit  of  holding  general  assemblies  of  deputies 
from  all  the  citiea,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Latins 
at  the  Lacus  Ferentinae,  and  which  took  phu»  in 
like  manner  at  a  national  sanetnarj  called  the  Fannm 
Voltamnae,  the  site  of  which  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  These  meetings,  which  were  held 
v^larly  once  a  year,  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
first  instance  rather  of  a  religioos  than  a  political 
tharaeter;  and  the  election  of  a  head  priest  or  pon- 
tiff, to  o6Sciate  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Etrnria  (Liv.  v.  I),  mast  have  had  reference  to  these 
annnal  solemnities.  They  became,  however,  the 
nsaal  occasion  for  deliberating  on  all  political  matters 
affiwting  the  common  welfare  of  the  Etmscan  nation; 
and  besides  these  regalar  assemblies,  it  was  not  an* 
nsaal  to  hold  eztraordinaiy  ones  at  the  same  place, 
if  any  nnnsnal  emergency  called  for  them.  (Liv.  ii. 
44,  iv.  23,  25,  61,  ▼.  1,  vi.  2,  z.  16;  MUUer,  E(rw- 
her^  ii.  1.)  It  is,  however,  manifest  that  the  de- 
cisions of  this  congress  were  not  considered  binding 
upon  the  several  states,  which  we  find  in  many  in- 
stances acting  wholly  independently;  and  we  have 
no  evidence  that,  even  in  time  of  war,  there  was  any 
tnprsme  aathori^  established  wad  recognised 
throoghoot  the  confederacy,  thoagh  there  mast  ne- 
eessarily  have  been  some  general  appointed  to  the 
fthief  command  of  the  combined  armies  when  ao- 
toally  in  the  field. 

The  dties  which  composed  the  league  of  Central 
Etrnria  or  Etrnria  Proper  (the  only  one  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned)  are  nniversally  reckoned  as 
twelve  in  nnmber:  and  Livy  expressly  tells  as  that 
the  same  number  of  cities  was  established  in  the 
territory  N.  of  the  Apennines  in  imitation  of  this 
parent  league..  (Liv.  iv.  23,  v.  33;  IMonys.  vL  75; 
Strab.  ▼.  p.  219.)  But  no  ancient  writer  has  pre- 
ierved  to  us  a  list  of  the  cities  that  composed  the 
confederacy,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
oertainty  which  were  the  sovereign  twelve,  there 
being  considerably  more  than  that  number  of  names 
that  would  seem  to  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction. Hence  the  lists  proposed  by  modem  writers 
have  varied  greatly:  the  cities  that  appear  to  have 
the  most  unquestionable  claim  to  be  included  are 
Tarquinii,  Veil,  Volsinii,  Glusium,  Volaterrae,  Vetu- 
lonia,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  ArreUum:  to  these  may 
probably  be  added  Caere  and  Falerii:  but  the  claims 
ef  Faesulae,  Rusellae,  Pisae,  and  Volci  are  neariy 
equally  strong.  Populonium,  which  appean  to  have 
been  a  powerful  and  flourishing  dty,  is  generally 
rejected  as  having  been  a  colony  of  VoUterrae,  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  at  one  period  an  independent 
state,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Capena,  Luna, 
and  several  other  towns  in  Etrnria.    It  b  probable 
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indeed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Adateut  Leago^ 
while  the  number  was  alwajrs  preserved,  the  consti-* 
tuent  members  varied,  from  time  to  time,  with  the 
rise  and  fall,  the  growth  and  decay,  of  the  different 
Etruscan  cities.  (Niebuhr,  voLi.  pp.  118 — IS  If 
Miiller,  Etruiketf  vol.  L  pp.  344 — 355;  Dennia, 
Etruria^  vol.  i.  p.  xzviil.)  But  besides  these,  we 
find  several  other  towns  in  Etrnria  which  appear  on 
different  occasions  as  assuming  an  independent  posi- 
tion and  acting  like  sovereign  states:  the  natnre  of 
the  relations  between  these  and  the  heads  of  the 
League  are  wholly  unknown  to  us.  But,  ao  fully 
reoognised  was  the  existence  of  the  regular  confede- 
racy, that  the  "  Twelve  states  of  Etrnria"  (dnodecim 
Etruriae  populi)  was  become  a  common  designation 
for  the  whole  Etmscaa  nation,  like  the  *^  triginta 
populi  Latini "  for  that  of  the  Latins. 

jOf  the  internal  government  and  oonstitutian  of  the 
several  Etruscan  cities  we  know  little  more  than 
that  it  was  essentially  aristocratie,  and  that  the 
dominant  body,  like  tiie  patricians  at  Rome  m  the 
early  days  of  the  city,  fortified  th«r  pditical  power 
by  sacerdotal  influence,  retaining  in  their  own  hands 
the  ezcloffive  possession  of  all  the  sacred  offices  and 
the  discharge  of  the  numerous  and  complicated 
functions  and  observances  of  their  religions  ritual. 
It  is  apparently  this  aristocratic  body  in  each  dty' 
which  is  commonly  designated  by  Roman  writers  a» 
the  ^  Principes,"  and  it  appears  that  it  was  they 
alone  who  assisted  at  the  general  councils  of  tiw 
nation  already  mentioned.  (Liv.  it  44,  vL  2,  x.  16.) 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  Lucumo,  an  Etmscaa 
word  which  appears  to  have  designated  oeitaiil 
members  of  this  privileged  order,  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined. It  b  not  unfirequently  misunderstood  by 
Roman  writers  as  a  proper  name,  while  others  use  it 
as  equivalent  to  nobles  in  general  (Censorin.  4. 
§  13;  Val.  Max.  ds  iVbm.  §  18),  and  others  agaia 
regard  it  as  corresponding  to  a  chief  magistnte  or 
even  king  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iL  278).  The  genniiw 
Etruscan  form  seems  to  have  been  Lauchme.  (MQlkrf 
Etr,  vol.  i.  p.  363),  whence  Propertins  uses  the  fonn 
Lucmo  (v.  1.  29).  Besides  this  privileged  body, 
there  must  have  existed,  at  least  in  the  towns  of 
Etrnria,  a  commonalty  or  free  population  anakgooa 
to  the  plebeians  at  Rome,  but  whose  political  power 
seems  to  have  been  very  limited.  The  mass  of  the 
country  populati<m  was  composed  of  serfis  QnrforeiX 
in  all  probability  the  descendants  of  the  oanquerea 
people,  the  Umbrians  and  Pelasgians:  these  IVneataa 
were  led  out  to  battle,  like  the  Spartan  Helots,  by 
their  respective  lords,  the  nobles  of  the  superior  raci^ 
(Dionys.  ix.  5;  Niebuhr,  vol.  L  p.  121;  MiUIer^ 
Einuherj  vol.  i.  pp.  377,  378.)  It  is  probable  that 
the  account  of  the  civil  dissensions  at  Volsinii,  whidi 
are  said  to  have  thrown  the  political  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  slaves^  must  refer  to  a  somewhat  similaf 
class  of  vassals  or  dependents  (Iflebuhr,  vol.  L  y.  124), 
but  the  version  transmitted  to  us  u  too  vague  to  be 
of  much  value. 

The  earliest  traditions  concerning  Etrnria,  esp^ 
dally  those  of  a  mythical  character,  make  fiiequent 
mention  of  kings  of  the  several  dties,  of  which  Porw 
sena,  king  of  Clusium,  is  one  of  the  1  itest  instances. 
But  in  the  period  of  the  wars  of  Etrnria  with  Rome 
the  regal  dignity  had  been  abolished  throngbout  the 
Etruscan  dties,  and  an  aristocratical  government 
with  annual  chief  magistrates  established,  probaUy 
not  much  unlike  that  of  Rome  in  the  first  years  of 
the  republic.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  at  this  time 
their  objection  to  the  monarchical  form  of  goven^ 
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ment  that  thej  even  refused  to  assist  tibe  Yeientines 
■gainst  Borne,  because  they  had  returned  to  it,  and 
placed  themselves  again  under  the  role  of  a  king. 
(Liv.  ▼.  1.)  Tolamnios,  also,  is  called  king  of  Veil 
about  40  years  earlier,    (/d  iv.  17.) 

VT.  Bblxqiok. 

The  Etruscans  were  celebrated  beyond  almost  any 
other  people  of  antiquity  for  their  devotion  to  their 
national  religion,  and  for  the  zeal  and  scrupulous 
care  with  which  they  practised  the  various  observ* 
ances  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  Livy  calls  them 
*^  gens  ante  onmes  alias  eo  magis  dedita  religionibus, 
quod  excelleret  arte  oolendi  eas  "  (v.  1).  Hence  they 
became  the  instructors  of  the  Romans  in  many  oi 
their  religious  rites,  and  that  people  adopted  from 
them  a  considenble  part  of  what  was  in  later  ages 
received  as  the  established  national  religion  of  Rome. 
Hence  arises  one  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  all 
inquiries  into  the  Etruscan  religion,  that,  as  we  have 
no  account  of  it  in  its  native  purity,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  what  was  truly  Tuscan,  and  to 
separate  it  from  other  elements  with  which  it  had 
become  in  later  ages  intimately  blended.  Equally 
difficult  is  it  to  determine  the  precise  extent  and 
influence  of  the  Greek  religion  upon  that  of  Etruria. 
Much  of  what  appears  common  to  the  two  was  probably 
derived  through  the  PeU»gic  population  of  Southern 
Etruria,  but  the  fact  appears  incontestable  that  the 
operation  of  direct  Hellenic  influences  at  a  much  later 
period  may  be  extensively  traced  in  the  Etruscan 
mythology.  This  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  works 
of  art  which  have  been  discovered  in  Etruria,  and 
here  the  difficulty  is  still  increased  by  the  great  in- 
fluence which  Hellenio  art  undoubtedly  exercised 
over  that  of  the  Etruscans,  irrespective  of  any  direct 
religioui  operation.  [See  below,  p.  868.]  Hence 
this  class  of  monuments,  which,  considering  the  vast 
numbers  of  them  that  have  been  preserved,  would 
seem  likely  to  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  subject, 
can  only  be  employed  with  the  utmost  caution.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this 
abstruse  and  complicated  subject:  a  few  leading 
results  only  can  be  briefly  stated. 

1.  The  Etruscan  religious  system  was  not  one 
wholly  foreign  to  the  other  nations  of  Italy:  it  had 
many  points  in  commiMi  with  those  especially  of  the 
Sabines  and  Latins;  and  though  in  many  cases  this 
may  arise  from  the  confusion  of  biter  writers,  and 
the  impossibility  of  distinguishmg,  in  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries  of  the  Roman  state,  which  of  its  religious 
institutions  were  really  derived  from  Etruiia,  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Etruscan  mythology 
really  contained  much  that  was  common  to  the  two 
people  just  mentioned,  and  that  had  been  derived  by 
all  three  from  some  common  source. 

2.  Some  portions  of  the  Etruscan  mythology  and 
religion  unquestionably  point  to  an  Eastern  origin. 
The  number  and  importance  of  these  evidences  of 
Oriental  influence  have  been  greatiy  exaggerated  by 
those  writers  who  have  insisted  on  the  Lydian,  or 
other  Oriental,  extraction  of  the  Etruscans;  but  the 
existence  of  such  an  element  in  their  religious  sys- 
tem cannot  be  denied;  though  it  is  a  question  how 
far  it  proves  in  any  particular  case  dirtd  transmis- 
sion from  an  oriental  source. 

3.  There  are  not  wanting  indications  which  would 
connect  the  religious  mythology  of  Etruria  with  that 
of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  The  name  of 
Auar^  which  was  the  Etruscan  appellation  for  the 
gods  in  general  (Suet.  Aug.  97),  at  once  recals  the 
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Aaar  of  the  Scandmavians  (MfUler,  vol.  ii.  p.  81 ; 
Donaldson,  Vcarroniamu^  p.  161);  and  much  of  the 
gloomy  worship  of  the  infernal  deities,  which  forms 
so  prominent  a  part  of  the  Etruscan  religi<m,  pre- 
sents a  strong  similarity  with  the  nortibem  mythology. 
(Gerhard,  Die  Gottheiten  der  Etnuhery  p.  17.) 

4.  But  whatever  extent  may  be  allowed  to  these 
last  sources  of  influence,  a  much  greater  one  was 
exercised  by  the  Pelasgic  element  of  the  Etruscan 
people.  With  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
operation  of  later  Hellenic  ideas,  and  especially  for 
the  introduction  on  works  of  art  of  foreign  deities, 
and  a  different  cyde  of  mythology,  there  remains  a 
pervading  similarity  with  the  religious  system  of  the 
early  Greeks,  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
otherwise  than  by  referring  them  to  a  common  Pe- 
lasgic origin.  From  the  same  source,  probably,  pro- 
ceeded much  of  that  which  we  find  common  to  the 
southern  Etruscans  and  to  their  neighbours  in 
Latium. 

Of  the  special  deities  that  were  worshipped  by 
the  Tuscans,  the  most  important  were  Tina  or  Tumif 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Jupiter;  Cupray  who  was 
identified  witii  Juno;  and  Minerva,  whose  name  was 
the  same  in  the  Tuscan  language,  and  appears  on 
Etruscan  monuments  as  Meturfck  These  three 
deities  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  chief  gods, 
whence  we  are  told  that  every  Etruscan  city  had 
three  temples  dedicated  to  them  (as  was  the  case  in 
the  Capitol  at  Rome),  and  three  gates  which  bore 
their  names.  (Serv.  ad  Atn.  L  422).  Besides 
these,  we  find  particularly  mentioned  as  Etruscan 
deities,  and  bearing  names  of  clearly  Etruscan  origin: 
VertmMttUy  whose  worship  seems  to  have  especklly 
prevailed  at  Volainii,  from  whence  it  was  transferred 
to  Rome;  Nortioy  the  Etruscan  goddess  of  Fortune, 
also  worshipped  at  Volsinii,  apparently  identical  with 
the  Fortuna  of  Antium  and  Praeneste  ;  and  Vol' 
tunma^  whose  sanctuary  was  the  meeting-place  of 
the  whole  Etruscan  nation.  To  these  must  be  added, 
partly  finom  notices  of  ancient  writers,  partly  frnn 
extant  m<ninments :  Vulcan,  whose  Etruscan  name, 
as  we  learn  from  works  of  art,  was  SeUdanty  the 
special  object  of  worship  at  Pemsia;  Mercury,  called 
by  the  Etruscans  7tirm«,  a  name  of  frequent  occur- 
rence on  mirrors;  Venus,  who  appears  in  similar 
works  under  the  name  of  Tvran ;  Mantns,  probably 
a  genuine  Etruscan  name,  and  one  of  the  principal 
infernal  deities;  Vedius  or  Vejovis,  also  an  infernal 
power;  Summanus,  the  god  of  nocturnal  thunder, 
and  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  shades.  These  two  last 
names  are  Latin,  and  perhape  the  deities  themselves 
belong  properly  to  Latium.  Ancharioy  who  was  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  Faesulae,  ar.d  EortOj  who  gave 
name  to  the  town  of  that  name  near  the  foot  of 
Soracte,  are,  apparently,  mere  local  divinities,  but  of 
native  Tuscan  origin.  Apollo  and  Hercules,  whose 
names  are  written  (m  Etruscan  bronzes  Aplu  or 
Aputuy  and  Eertcle  or  HercUy  would  seem  to  be 
foreign  divinities  that  had  originally  no  place  in  the 
mythological  system  of  Etniria,  though  their  wor- 
ship was  at  a  later  period  extensively  diffased  in  that 
country ;  and  the  same  thing  was  still  more  clearly 
the  case  with  the  Greek  Bacchus,  though  there  ex- 
isted an  Etruscan  divinity  named  Phuphltuu  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  identified  or  con- 
founded. On  the  other  hand,  Util  (Sol),  the  god  of 
the  sun,  and  Loma  or  Luna,  as  they  bear  native 
names,  were  probably  also  genuine  Etruscan  deities. 
The  worship  of  Janus  at  Falerii,  of  Silvanus  and 
InuQS  at  Caere,  and  of  Saturuus  at  Satumia  (called 
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by  the  Tuacans  Anrinia),  is  also  attested  by  Roman 
writers,  boo  the  Etruscan  names  of  these  deities 
are  unknown  to  us. 

Besides  these  names  of  individual  divinities,  a 
few  more  general  notices  of  the  Etruscan  mytholo^ 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  which  bear  more  (ystinctlj 
the  stamp  of  its  peculiar  national  character.  Such  is  the 
statement,  that,  in  addition  to  the  supreme  deity ,Tinia 
or  Jupiter,  there  were  twelve  other  divinities,  six  male 
and  six  female,  whose  proper  names  were  unknown,  but 
who  were  termed  collectively  the  Dii  Consentes,  and 
formed  the  counsellors  of  Tinia;  they  were  regarded 
as  presiding  over  the  powers  of  nature,  and  not  eternal, 
but  destined  to  perish  at  some  future  time  with  the 
natural  order  of  things  over  which  they  presided. 
Notwithstanding  the  statement  that  their  real  names 
were  unknown,  the  more  powerful  of  the  divinities 
above  enumerated  seem  to  have  been  generally 
ranked  among  the  Consentes.  (Amob.  adv.  I^at.  iii. 
40;  Varr.  R,R.ll;  MUllei-,  £ir.  vol.  il  pp.  81— 
86 ;  Gerhard,  I.  c.  pp.  22,  23.)  But  superior  to 
these,  and  to  Tinia  himself,  were  certain  mysterious 
deities,  called  the  Dii  Inroluti,  apparently  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Fates,  who  were  suj^poeed  to  exer- 
cise an  irresistible  ccmtroUing  power  over  the  gods 
themselves,  while  their  own  names  and  attributes  re- 
mained unknown.  (Amob.  L  c;  Seneca,  Nat.  Qhl 
iL  41.)  Another  class  of  divinities  which  is  ex- 
]>ressly  referred  to  the  Etruscan  rehgion  are  the  Dii 
Novensiles,  the  nine  deities  to  whom  alone  the  power 
of  hurling  the  thunderbolts  was  conceded;  this  clas- 
sification appears  to  have  had  no  reference  to  that  of 
the  Consentes,  but  must  have  included  many  of  the 
same  gods.  (Plin.  ii.  53;  Amob.  iii.  38.) 

Of  purely  Etruscan  origin  also  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  Genii,  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Roman 
religion,  though  the  Etruscan  mjrd  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  Genius  is  unknown.  As  the  Genius  was 
the  tutelary  or  presiding  spirit  of  every  individual 
man,  so  were  the  Lares  those  of  the  house  or  family; 
the  word  Lar  is  unquestionably  Etruscan,  and  the 
Lasa  or  Lara,  a  kind  of  fortune  or  attendant  genius 
(often  represented  on  works  of  art  under  the  form  of 
a  winged  female  figure),  appears  to  be  connected  with 
the  same  notion.  This  idea  of  a  class  of  intermediate 
beings,  inferior  to  the  true  gods,  but  the  immediate 
agents  through  which  the  afmirs  of  mankind  were 
controlled  (imperfectly  developed  in  the  Greek  Dae- 
mones),  appears  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  Etruscan 
system  of  religions  fidth.  It  reappears  in  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  infernal  powers,  where  we  find,  besides 
the  gloomy  Mantus  (the  Pluto  of  their  mythology), 
and  the  corresponding  female  ddty.  Mania,  the  nu- 
merous class  of  the  Dii  Manes,  —  "  tlie  good  gods  " 
as  they  were  called  by  a  natural  euphemism, — ^who 
are  aptly  compared  with  the  Lares  ud  Genii  of  the 
upper  world.  (Serv.  adAen.  iii.  63,  vi.  743 ;  Gerhard, 
I.  c.  pp.  13 — 16.)  The  name  of  these  is  probably 
Latin,  but  the  worship  of  them  certidnly  prevailed 
in  Etruria.  Etruscan  works  of  art  abound  in  repre- 
sentations of  mferaal  spirits  or  furies,  sometimes  as 
female  figures,  winged  and  armed  with  serpents,  at 
others  under  forms  the  most  hideous  and  horrible; 
one  of  these,  characterised  by  his  commonly  bearing 
a  great  hammer,  and  apparently  representing  the 
messenger  of  death,  bears  in  several  instances  the 
Greek  name  of  Charon  (XAP  YN),  a  clear  proof  how 
much  the  mythologies  of  the  two  nations  have  be- 
come intermingled  on  extant  works  of  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  on  these  the  genuine  Etruscan 
names  of  Ldnth^  Mean,  Snena^  Nathum,  and 
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JffiNitikfci,  all  applied  to  deities  of  unknown  power, 
but  apparently  goddesses  of  fate  or  destiny.  (For 
fuller  details  oonceraing  the  religions  system  of  the 
Etruscans,  see  Mtiller,  £trusker,  vol.  ii.  book  S,  ch. 
3,  4;  Gerhard,  Die  GotthtitenderEtrMekerj  Beriin, 
1847.) 

The  Etmscan  religion  was  especially  chine- 
tensed  by  the  number  and  minuteness  of  its  ritosl 
observances,  and  particularly  by  those  which  had 
reference  to  the  different  mocks  of  divination.  Hence 
Etraria  is  called  by  Amobius  ^'genitrix  et  mater 
superstitionis."  (Amob.  viL  26.)  To  interpret  the 
divine  will,  and  to  avert  the  divine  wrath,  were  ifae 
objects  which  they  proposed  to  themselves  in  their 
various  religious  ceremonies,  and  the  modes  of  doini; 
this  constituted  what  was  teraied  by  the  Romans 
the  "discipUna  Etmsca."  This  system  had,  se- 
cording  to  the  native  tradition,  been  first  revealed  by 
a  miraculous  youth  named  Tages,  who  sprang  <at 
of  the  earth  in  the  tenritonr  of  Tarqninii,  and  hid 
from  thence  been,  diffused  throughout  tlw  twchc 
states  of  Etruria,  where  it  was  preserved  and  tnns- 
mitted  by  the  fkmilies  of  the  Lucnmones  or  chief 
nobles.  (Cic  de  Div.  ii.  23;  Censorin.  4.  §  13; 
Fest.  T.  Tagte;  Lncan.  i.  636.)  Many  of  its  nki 
were  (in  later  tiroes  at  least)  oonunitted  to  writii^, 
but  much  was  still  preserved  by  oral  tnditioB;  sod 
the  exclusive  possession  of  these  precepts,  without 
which  no  political  or  public  affiurs  eould  be  tnos- 
acted,  was  one  of  the  great  engines  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  sacerdotal  aristocracy  of  Etruria.  Uenos 
the  young  nobles  were  trained  up  by  a  long  conne 
of  study  to  the  possession  of  this  hereditary  knov- 
ledge;  and  even  alter  Etruria  had  fiUlcn  into  de- 
pend«ice  upon  Rome,  it  was  thought  neoessaiy  to 
provide  by  special  rqpilations  for  its  perpetoalML 
(Cic.  de  Div,  i.  41,  de  Legg,  iL  9,  od  Fam,  vl  6; 
Tac.  Amn.  xi.  15.) 

The  modes  of  divination  were  principally  three: 

1.  By  augniy,  or  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds,  a 
practice  commtm  to  all  the  early  nations  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  a  less  d^^ree  to  the  most  ancient  Gneks. 

2.  By  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims,  a  mode 
also  fiuniliar  to  the  Greeks,  and  practised  by  other 
Italian  nations,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  a  more  systematic  form  and  r^ular  body 
of  rules  by  the  Etruscans  than  by  any  other  people. 
On  this  account  we  find  the  Romans  throughout  all 
periods  of  their  history  consulting  the  Etruscan 
Hamspioes.  (Liv.  v.  15,  xxv.  16,  xxvii.  37;  Ci& 
Cat  iiL  8,  de  Div.  iL  4 ;  Lucan,  L  684.)  But 
though  the  name  of  these  functionaries  appears  to  be 
certainly  connected  with  this  peculiar  branch  of 
divmation  (Miiller,  Etr.  vol.  ii.  p^  12),  they  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  it,  but  undertook  to  interpiet 
portents  and  prodigies  of  all  descriptions.  3.  The 
divination  fmn  thunder  and  lightning  was  more 
peculiarly  Etmscan  than  either  of  the  two  preceding 
modes.  Its  principles  were  embodied  in  certain 
books  called  lAri  fulguiralee  and  Umitrualee^  which 
appear  to  have  been  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  33;  Lucret  vi  380);  and  some  of 
the  numerous  distinctions  whidi  th^  established 
between  the  different  kkids  of  thunderbolts  (of  which 
there  were  eleven  in  all)  have  beoi  preserved  to  os. 
(Plin.  ii.  52,  53.)  But  this  doctrine,  like  roost 
othere  of  the  same  kind,  appears  to  have  contained 
much  that  was  secret  and  abstruse,  and  this  formed 
part  of  the  Disciplina  Etmsca  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  oral,  and  often  hereditary,  tradition.  Even 
under  the  Roman  empire  the  art  rf  the  Hamspioes 
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»pp«an  to  hxn  remained  prindptlly  in  the  hands  of 
the  EtrnscHOs;  hat  it  had  fallen  to  a  great  degree 
into  disrepate,  and,  thoagh  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  eropeiw  Glandioa  to  restore  it  (Tao.  Arm,  lu, 
15)f  it  gradoally  sank  into  contempt,  and  the 
Tuscan  Harospex  was  regarded,  like  the  Ghaldaean 
astrologer,  as  a  mere  vulgar  impostor.  The  super- 
stition itself,  however,  oonttnned  down  to  the  httest 
ages  of  the  empire,  and  is  mentioned  in  A.  d.  408 
duing  the  wars  of  Alaric  in  Italy.    (Zosim.  v.  41.) 

YIL  Arts  and  Sciences. 

It  is  espeeially  from  the  still  extant  monuments  and 
works  of  art  discovered  in  Etraria  that  there  has  arisen 
in  modem  Umes  a  high,  and  in  some  d^ree  certainly 
exaggerated,  notion  of  the  civilisatioa  of  the  ancient 
Etruscans.  But  all  accoonts  agree  in  representing 
them  as  by  far  the  most  colthnted  atod  refined  people 
of  ancient  Italy,  and  especially  devoted  to  the  practice 
of  arts  and  handicrafts  of  variooa  kinds.  (Athen. 
XT.  p.  700,  c;  Heraclid.  16.)  It  was  from  them 
that  the  Romans  oonfeascdly  derived  many  of  the 
arts  and  inventions  that  conduced  to  the  eomfbrt  of 
daily  lifts,  as  well  as  many  objects  of  hxxnrj  and 
magnificence.  To  the  latter  cJass  belong  the  oraft- 
mental  attire  worn  in  the  triumphal  processions,  -— > 
themselves  probably  an  Etruscan  custom  (Appian, 
viii.  66),  — as  well  as  by  the  kings  and  chief  magis- 
trates of  Bome:  the  T(^  picta,  the  PraetexU,  the 
golden  Bulla,  the  ivory  curule  chair,  &c.  (Diod.  v. 
40;  Fk>r.  i.  5;  Macrob.  Sat,  I  6;  Liv.  L  8;  Strab. 
V.  pu  220.)  Tine  numerous  objects  of  an  ornamental 
character  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  fully  confirm 
the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  their  proficiency 
in  this  branch  of  art,  while  the  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  some  of  their  sepulchres  afibrd  some  insight 
into  their  halHts  of  daily  life,  and  lead  us  to  infer 
that  they  were  really,  as  represented  by  the  Greeks, 
a  luxurious  and  sensoal  people.  The  account  of 
their  abandoned  vices  and  profligacy  given  by  Theo- 
pompus  (op.  Atken,  xii.  p.  517)  is  obviously  much 
exaggerated;  but  Virgil  also  bears  testimony  to 
the  general  belief  in  their  habits  of  debaudiery 
(Aen.  xL  736;  see  also  Plant  CitUlL  u.  3,  20). 
Diodorus,  however,  represents  these  luxurious  and 
voluptnoos  habits  as  belonging  to  the  d^enenu^  of 
the  Etruscans,  consequent  on  their  long  prosperity, 
and  characteristic  therefore  only  of  their  decline. 
(Diod.  V.  40.)  And  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  almost  all  the  extant  works  of  art  belong 
to  a  late  period  of  their  national  existence.  They 
were  especially  noted  for  their  devotion  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  whence  we  find  the  Etruscans 
ridiculed  in  Roman  times  for  their  corpulencei  Q'Pin- 
^wTyrrhenus,"  Viig. G.  il  193;  "06««»Etruscas," 
OatuU.  39.  11.) 

In  the  higher  departments  of  art,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Etruscans  had  made  great  progress  in  archi- 
tectnre,  sculpture,  and  painting.  1.  Of  Etruscan 
Architecture  our  knowledge  is  really  but  veiy 
limited.  The  so-called  Tuscan  order  of  archi- 
tecture, as  applied  to  the  construction  of  temi^es 
and  similar  edifices,  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
modificatioa  o.  the  Doric,  which  it  resembles  too 
closely  to  have  had  a  separate  and  independent 
origin.  The  principal  difference  was  m  the  greater 
width  between  the  columns,  which  admitted  <xily  of 
the  use  of  timber  instead  of  stone  for  the  architrave; 
and  in  the  an-angement  of  the  cella,  which  occupied 
only  half  the  length  of  the  interior  area  of  the 
temple.    The  general  effect  was,  according  to  Vi- 
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travios,  nn&vonrable;  the  temples  bnilt  according 
to  the  Tuscan  order  (of  which  there  were  several  at 
Rome,  including  that  of  Jujnter  in  the  Capitol) 
having  a  low  and  heavy  aspect.  This  must  have 
heea  aggravated  by  the  custom,  characteristic  of  the 
Tuscan  architecture,  of  loading  the  outside  of  the 
pediment  with  statues.  (Vitruv.  UL  3.  §  6,  iv.  7 ; 
Plin.  XXXV.  12.  B.  45,  46;  Miiller,  Arch.  d.  Kuntt. 
§  169.)  The  external  architectural  decorations  of 
some  of  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  (especially  the 
fa^es  of  those  hewn  in  the  rock  at  Castel  dAseo^ 
Norchioj  &c.)  present  the  same  close  approximation 
to  the  Hellenic,  and  particularly  the  Doric,  style. 
The  existing  monuments  of  Etruscan  architecture 
are  confined  to  works  of  a  more  massive  and  simple 
description,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  fragments  of  their  dtj  waUs,  especially  those  of 
Faesulae,  Volaterrae,  Cortona,  and  RuseUae.  In 
all  these  instances  the  masonry,  which  is  of  the  most 
massive  character,  is  composed  of  large  irregular 
blocks,  not  united  with  cement,  bat  rudely  squared, 
and  laid  in  horizontal  courses.  There  is,  however, 
little  doubt  that  the  difference  of  oonstructiim  be- 
tween these  Etruscan  walk  and  those  of  Latium  and 
the  Central  Apennines  is  not  a  national  charac- 
teristic, but  results  merely  from  the  difference  of 
material — the  walls  of  Cosa  and  Satnmia,  which 
are  composed  of  the  hard  limestone  of  the  Apennines, 
being  of  the  same  polygonal  construction  with  those 
of  the  Latin  and  Volscian  cities.  (Specimens  of  both 
styles  of  Qonstruction  are  figured  by  Micali,  PopoU 
Antichi  Jtakianh  pi.  9—12.) 

Of  their  edifices  fur  the  exhibition  of  games,  such 
as  theatres  or  amphitheatres,  we  have  no  dbtinct 
knowledge :  they  oould  hardly  have  been  without 
something  of  the  kind,  as  we  are  told  that  both  the 
theatrical  exhibitions  of  the  Romans,  and  their  gla- 
diatorial combats,  were  derived  from  the  Etroscans, 
who  moreover  delighted  in  hovse-raoes  and  pugilistic 
contests.  (Liv.i.  siS,  vil.  2;  Athen.  iv.  p.  153;  Val. 
Max.  ii.  4.  §  4 ;  TertulL  4ie  Sped.  5.)  But  the 
theatre  at  Faesulae  (repeatedly  referred  to  by  Nie- 
buhr  as  a  great  Etruscan  work),  and  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Sutrium,  to  which  veiy  exaggerated  im- 
portance has  been  attached  by  some  writers,  are  in 
all  probability  Roman  works  of  comparatively  late 
date.  The  Etruscans  appear  to  have  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  more  practically  oaeful  objects  of 
architecture,  such  as  the  laying  out  <tf  streets  and 
sewers.  Of  their  skill  in  the  latter,  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima  at  Rome — the  eonstmction  of  whidi  is  univer- 
sally attributed  to  the  E^uscan  monarchs  of  the 
city — is  a  striking  example:  the  same  mcmument 
proves  also  that  they  were  acqnunted  at  a  very  early 
period  with  the  true  principle  of  the  arch,  and  pos- 
sessed great  skill  in  its  (Muctical  application.  Closely 
connected  with  this  class  of  works  were  those  for  the 
drainage  and  outlet  of  stagnant  waters  by  subter* 
ranean  emissaries  or  tunnels, — an  art  for  which  the 
Etruscans  appear  to  have  been  early  celebrated.  Of 
their  domestic  architecture  we  can  judge  only  from 
some  of  their  sepulchres,  which  bear  unquestionable 
evidence  of  being  intended  to  imitate,  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  abodes  of  the  living.  (Dennis,  EtrvriOj 
vol.  i.  p.  Ixvi.)  But  the  common  tradition  of  the 
Romans  represented  the  Atrinm,  the  most  peculiar 
feature  in  the  construction  of  a  Roman  house,  as  an 
Etruscan  invention ;  and  hence  the  most  ancient  and 
simple  form  of  it  was  called  Tuscanicnm.  (Varr. 
L.L.  V.  33.  §  161 ;  Vitruv.  vi.  3;  Diod.  v.  40.) 

The  sepulchres  of  the  Etruscans  have  attracted 
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BO  much  attenUon  as  to  require  a  brief  notice.  The  j 
present  many  varieties  in  their  constroction  and 
decoration,  so  that  none  of  these  styles  can  be  fixed 
upon  as  peculiarly  national  or  characteristic  They 
are  sometimes  chambers  hewn  out  in  a  cliff  or  wall 
of  solid  rock,  occasionally  with  architectural  decora- 
tions cut  in  the  same  (Cattel  cTAuOj  Bieda,  Nor- 
ckia)i  more  frequently  without  such  ornaments,  or 
with  a  mere  door  cut  in  the  rock :  sometimes  sub- 
terranean chambers  surmounted  by  tumuli,  ather  of 
loose  earth  and  stones,  or  built  up  with  masoniy 
into  a  more  regular  form  (Tarquinii,  Volaterrae); 
often  mere  chambers  sunk  in  the  earth  without  ai^ 
trace  of  such  superstructure :  again  these  chambers 
are  sometimes  circular,  sometimes  square;  the  en- 
trances not  unfrequently  arched  or  vaulted,  while 
the  chamber  itself  is  usually  flat-roofed,  and  ofien 
has  the  ceiling  adorned  with  beams  and  coffers,  in 
imitation  of  the  abodes  of  the  living.  The  internal 
walls  of  some  of  the  tombs  are  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, and  this  decoration  is  found  both  in  those 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  those  sunk  beneath  the  level 
of  the  soil:  it  is,  however,  peculiar  to  Southern 
Etruria,  and  is  by  no  means  general  even  there. 
In  one  respect  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria  are  distin- 
guished fh>m  those  of  the  Romans,  that  they  are 
always  subterranean,  never  mere  structures  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  tomb;  there 
are  in  many  instances,  as  abneady  mentioned, 
tuperttmctures  of  an  architectoial  kind,  but  the 
actual  chamber  in  which  the  dead  bodies  are  de- 
posited is  sunk  beneath  these,  often  at  a  consider- 
able depth  below  the  surface.  The  account  pre- 
served to  us  by  PUny  (xzxvi.  13.  s.  19)  of  the 
tomb  of  Porsena  is  certainly  exaggerated  and  fisbu* 
bus  in  its  details  and  dimensicms,  but  had  doubtless 
some  foundation  in  truth;  and  some  analogies  to  it 
have  been  remarked  in  the  existing  remains  of 
several  Etruscan  monuments.  (Dennis,  vol.  ii.  p. 
389.)  A  labyrinth,  such  as  is  sud  to  have  existed 
at  the  base  of  this  tomb,  has  been  also  discovered  in 


or  wood,  we  hear  but  little  from  ancient  authors; 
and  the  existing  renudns,  though  numerous,  are 
mostly  of  inferior  interest,  inm  the  late  period  to 
which  they  bdong.  Of  this  class  are  especially  the 
numerous  sarcophagi  and  urns  or  chests  for  ashes 
found  at  Volierrciy  Perugia,  and  Chkui,  the  fronts 
of  which  are  adorned  with  reliefs,  generally  repre- 
senting subjects  from  the  Greek  mytholc^  or  poe- 
tical Mstory,  while  on  the  lid  is  a  recumbent  figure 
of  the  deceased  personage.  These  urns  are  carved 
in  a  soft  sandstone  or  alabaster,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  of  indifierent  execution,  and  certainly  belong  to 
a  declining  period  of  art,  though  bearing  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  Greek  influence,  both  in  the 
subjects  chosen  and  in  the  mode  of  their  treatment 
There  remain,  however,  a  few  statues  of  figures  in 
a  sitting  position,  found  only  at  Chiusi,  which  pre- 
sent a  much  more  archaic  character:  as  well  as 
certain  cippi  or  stdae  with  figures  in  a  veij  low, 
almost  flat,  reh'ef,  and  a  strong  rigidity  or  severity 
of  style  resembling  the  Egyptian.  (Dennis,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  336--338;  Micali,  Pop.  Ant.  Ital.  pL  54—58.) 
But  the  Etruscans  exoriled  in  many  other  branches 
of  the  Plastic  Arts,  and  especially  in  all  kinds  of 
works  in  bronze.  Their  skill  in  this  department  is 
celebrated  by  many  ancient  authors,  and  is  attested 
•also  by  specimens  still  extant.     The  "Tuscanica 
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signs,**  which,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxlv.  7.  s.  16), 
were  dispersed  not  only  over  iJl  Italy,  but  other 
parts  of  the  worid  also,  were  principally  oif  this  mats- 
rial  :  and  so  numerous  were  they,  that  the  dtj  di 
Voltdnii  alone  was  said  to  have  cootuned.two  thou- 
sand bronze  statues.  (/Md)  They  were  chane- 
terised  by  a  stiff,  archaic  style  of  art,  resembling 
the  eariy  Greek  or  what  has  been  called  the  Acgiae- 
tan  style,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  retsioed  in 
Etruria  for  a  much  greater  length  of  tune  than  is 
Greece.  Some  of  the  extant  specimens,  howerer, 
present  more  freedom  of  design  and  gteat  beaatj  of 
execution.  The  best  examples  of  Etruscan  worb 
of  art  of  this  charscter  are  the  celebiated  Sie- 
Wolf  in  the  Capitol,  the  Chimaera  in  the  galkiy  it 
Florence,  the  "  Arringatore  "  or  Orator  in  the  same 
coUectioii,  and  a  statue  of  a  boy  in  the  rouseun  at 
Leyden.  (All  these  are  figured  by  llicali,  AnL 
Pop.  Ital  pi.  42—44.) 

Innumerable  smaller  figures  in  brome  have  beer 
found  m  Etruria,  and -evidently  represent  the  "  Tjr- 
rhena  sigilla  "  of  the  Romans  (Hor.  Ep.  \l  8. 181; 
Tertull.  Apol  25):  besides  these,  they  were  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  their  brome  candelabn, 
which  were  eagerly  sought  after  both  by  Greeb 
and  Romans  (Athen.  xv.  p.  700),  and  of  which 
many  beautiful  specimens  still  remain ;  as  well  as 
for  a  variety  of  other  ornamental  utensils  in  the 
same  material  (/6.  i.  p.  28.  b.;  Micali,  ib.  pL 
32—41.)  Another  branch  of  art  which  appears  to 
have  been  peculiarly  Etruscan,  was  that  of  the  en- 
graved bronze  minws  (erroneously  termed  Paterae^ 
of  which  some  hundreds  have  been  discoveted,  snd 
no  doubt  can  exist  of  their  being  of  native  Etnscaa 
manu&cture,  the  nscriptions  which  occur  on  them 
being  uniformly  in  Etruscan  characters;  thdr  st^li 
of  execution,  however,  varies  greatly,  and  is  often  of 
a  very  rude  description.  (Gerhard,  uberdisMe- 
talispiegel  der  Etrusber,  Berlin,  1838.)  Nor  wen 
they  less  skilful  workmen  in  other  metals;  thdr  em- 
bossed cups  of  gold  were  celebrated  among  the 
Greeks,  even  in  their  best  days,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  necklaces  and  other  ornamental  goldsmith's 
work  is  sufficiently  proved  by  eadsting  specimens. 

Not  less  celebrated  were  the  Etruscan  worics  ia 
earthenware  or  Terra  Cotta.  These  were  not  con- 
fined to  small  objects,  such  as  vases  or  domestio 
utensils,  but  included  whole  figures  and  statoei, 
many  of  them  of  Urge  size,  with  which  they  adorned 
the  exterior,  as  well  as  the  interior,  of  their  tempks. 
Hence  the  custom  was  introduced  at  Rome,  where 
even  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol  was  ia 
early  times  surmounted  by  earthenware  statues  of 
Tuscan  manu£acture.  (Vitruv.  iii.  3.  §  5;  Cic.  ds 
Div.  i.  10;  Pint  P<^  13;  Plin.  xxxv.  12.  s.  45.) 
Closely  connected  with  this  branch  of  art  was  the 
Etruscan  pottery,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  they 
undoubtedly  excelled  ;  but  the  only  descriptions  of 
works  of  this  kind  that  can  be  r^;arded  as  of 
true  native  origin  are  the  red  ware  of  Arretimn, 
which  seems  to  have  been  much  used  in  Soman 
times,  and  the  black  ware  of  Olusium,  adorned  with 
figures  in  relief,  many  of  them  of  a  grotesque  and 
strongly  oriental  character.  [Clusium.]  The 
painted  vases,  on  the  contrary,  which  have  been 
found  in  great  nnmben  at  Clusium,  Tarquinii,  and 
especially  of  late  yeara  at  Vulci,  though  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  ErRrscAN  vases,  bear  un- 
questionable evidence  of  Greek  origin.  This  is 
proved  by  their  perfect  similarity,  and,  in  many  cases, 
even  identity,  with  similar  works  found  in  Campania, 
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the  BouUi  of  Italy,  and  l^cilj,  as  wdl  as  in  Greece 
itself;  and  by  the  fiict  that  they  uniformly  represent 
subjects  taken  from  the  Gredc  mythology  or  heroic 
legends,  and  bear,  inscribed  on  them,  Greek  names 
and  words  as  well  as  in  several  instances  the  names 
of  Greek  artists :  bat  while  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  this  branch  of  art  was  a  foreign  import- 
ation, it  is  a  still  &  disputed  question  whether  the 
vases  themselves  were  of  foreign  manufacture,  or 
were  made  in  Etrniia  by  Greek  artists  settled  there. 
The  Utter  opinion  has  been  maintained  by  Millingen 
and  Gerhard ;  the  former  by  Miiller,  Bunsen,  Kra- 
mer, and  Thiersch.  (Miiller,  Areh,  d.  Kunst  § 
177,  KL  Schriften,  vol.  iL  pp.  692^708  ;  Ger- 
liard,  Rapporto  mi  Vasi  VolcenHt  in  the  Atm,  d, 
IfuL  Ardi.  1831;  Bunsen,  in  the  same  AnnaU^  for 
1834;  Millingen,  On  the  late  Diacoverie*  in  Etru- 
riOf  in  the  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soe,  of  Lit  1830 
and  1834;  Kramer,  uber  den  Styl  u.  die  Herhmfi 
der  bemahUm  Griechuchen  Thongef&tsen,  Berlin, 
1837;  Thiersch,  tifter  die  HeUenxMchen  bemahUen 
Vaten,  1841;  Abeken,  Mittel-ItaUen,  pp.  289— 
300.) 

3.  Of  the  skill  of  the  Etrascans  in  PakUtng  we 
can  judge  only  from  the  specimois  remaining  in 
their  sepulchres,  the  walls  of  many  of  which,  espe- 
cially at  Tarquinii,  Caere,  and  Clusinm,  are  decorated 
with  paintings.  These  are  of  very  unequal  merit: 
some  of  very  rude  design,  and  fiuitastic  in  their  co- 
louring; others  showing  much  more  progress  in  the 
art,  ti^ongh  retaining  a  stiffness  and  formali^  of 
character  akin  to  the  style  of  the  earliest  Greek 
works,  the  influence  of  which  is  as  unquestionable 
upon  this  as  upon  other  branches  of  Etruscan  art. 
The  custom  of  thus  adorning  the  interior  of  their 
sepulchres  appears,  however,  to  have  continued  down 
to  a  late  period,  and  some  of  the  painted  tombs  found 
at  Tarquuui  belong,  without  doubt,  to  the  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion.  (Dennis,  vol.  i.  pp.  303 — 
306.) 

The  character  of  Etruscan  art  in  general  is  well 
summed  up  by  K.  0.  Miiller  in  the  remark  that  it 
was  rather  receptive  than  creative,  and  that  it 
always  retained  the  marks  of  a  plant  of  exotic  growth, 
whidi,  not  being  indigenous  to  the  soil,  b^an  to 
fade  and  decline  as  soon  as  the  vivifying  rays  of 
Greek  influence  were  withdrawn  from  it  (Miiller, 
KL  Sch,  vol.  i.  p.  208;  Arch,  d,  KuntL  §  178.) 

Of  the  proficiency  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  more 
useful  arts  appertaming  to  ordinary  life,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  They  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  agri- 
culture; and  not  only  knew  how  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  but,  by  great 
works  of  drainage,  and  regulating  the  course  of 
rivers,  to  bring  uoder  profitable  cultivation  tracts 
like  those  at  the  mouths  of  the  Padus  and  the  Amus, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  marshy  and  pesti> 
lentiaL  The  Etruscans  are  also  generally  regarded 
as  the  parents,  or  first  inventors,  of  the  peculiar 
modes  of  limitation  and  division  of  land  in  use 
among  the  Romans:  an  art  which  was  indeed  closely 
connected  with  the  rules  of  the  "  disciplina  Etrusca*' 
appertaining  to  augury.  (Hygin.  de  Limit,  p.  166, 
Fragm.  de  LimiL  p.  350.)  The  iron  mines  of 
Ilva,  as  well  as  the  copper  mines  of  the  interior  of 
Etmria  itself,  woe  worked  by  them  from  a  very 
early  period;  and  their  skill  in  metallurgy  was  ob- 
viously connected  with  their  proficiency  in  the  more 
ornamental  arts  of  wwking  in  bronze,  gold,  &c. 
Arretinm,  especially,  seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
ooDsiderable  manu&ctming  mdostry,  and»  at  the  time 
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of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was  capable  of  fumidiing 
a  vast  quantity  of  arms  and  armour  to  the  fleet  5. 
Scipio.  (Liv.  xzviii.  45.)  The  abundance  of  copper, 
probably,  also  gave  rise  to  the  peculiar  system  of 
coinage  in  use  among  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  the 
other  nations  of  Central  Italy,  and  which  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  of  native  origin,  being  wholly  op- 
posed to  that  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  The 
Etruscan  coinage,  like  the  early  Roman,  was  exclu- 
sively of  copper,  (NT  rather  bronze;  and  the  coIds 
themselves,  which  were  of  &  large  size,  were  cast  in 
moulds  instead  of  being  struck  with  a  die.  (Miiller, 
Etnuher,  vol.  i.  pp.  303 — 308;  Eckhel,  vol  L  pp. 
85 — 89.)  This  early  introduction  of  coined  money, 
as  well  as  tlie  accounts  of  their  naval  power,  sufi!- 
ciently  proves  that  the  Etruscans  must  have  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce,  but  we  have  very  little 
account  of  its  details.  Their  luxurious  habits  of  life 
would  necessarily  conduce  to  the  same  result,  and  we 
learn  that  they  maintained  close  relations  oif  amity 
with  the  Sybarites  in  Southern  Italy,  as  well  as  with 
the  Carthaginians.  (Arist  Pol.  iii.  5;  Athen.  xiL 
p.  519,  b.) 

The  art  of  writing  was  represented  by  the  tra- 
ditimis  of  the  Etruscans  themselves  as  introduced 
from  Greece,  and  recent  researches  have  led  to  the 
same  result, — that  the  Etruscan  alphabet  was  re- 
ceived by  them  directly  from  the  Greeks,  and  not, 
as  has  been  contended  by  some  modem  writes,  from 
a  common  Oriental  source.  (Miiller,  Etr.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  290 — 309 ;  Mommsen,  Unt.  Ital  JDiaL  pp.  3 — 
7, 40.)  But  the  Etruscans  introduced,  in  the  course 
of  time,  some  changes  in  the  forms  and  values  of  the 
letters;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  retained  down 
to  the  Litest  period  the  mode  of  writing  from  right 
to  left,  which  had  been  early  abandoned  by  the 
Greeks.  Hence,  even  in  the  days  o£  Cicero,  their 
books  were,  as  Lucretius  phrases  it,  read  bachoanU. 
C'  Tyrrhena  retro  volventem  carmina  firustia,"  Lucr. 
vL  381.)  Of  their  literature  we  have  no  remains, 
and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  had 
anything  worthy  of  the  name.  Besides  their  ritual 
books  of  various  kinds,  the  "  Libri  Fulgurales  "  (al- 
luded to  by  Lucretius  in  the  above  passage),  "  Libri 
Augurales,"  &c.,  the  only  works  of  which  we  find 
any  mention  are  Histories  or  Annals  (cited  by  Varro 
and  by  the  emperor  Claudius),  but  which  appear  to 
have  been  compiled  as  late  as  the  aecaod  century 
B.  c;  and  Tragedies  written  by  one  Volnius,  a  na- 
tive Etruscan,  who  scans  to  have  flourished  not  long 
before  the  time  of  Varro,  so  that  his  literary  attempts 
were  evidently  not  of  a  truly  national  charactw. 
(Varr.  L.L.  v.  55;  Id.  ap.  Centorin,  17.  §  6.) 

The  scientific  attainments  of  the  Etruscans  appear 
to  have  been  almost  confined  to  those  branches  of 
study  directly  connected  with  tiieir  religious  rites 
and  ceremonies,  such  as  the  observance  of  astrono- 
mical and  meteorokjgical  phenomena,  the  calculatior 
of  eclipses,  the  regulation  of  the  calendar,  &c.  Their 
doctrine  of  Saecula,  or  ages  of  varying  length,  was 
very  peculiar  (Ccnsorin.  17.  §§  6, 6;  Pint  SuU.  7): 
ten  of  these  ages  they  regarded  as  the  period  allotted 
to  the  duration  of  their  nation;  and  they  even  went 
so  fiur  as  to  assign  a  limit  (like  the  Sciudinavians) 
to  the  existence  of  the  world,  and  of  the  gods  them* 
selves.  (Varro,  ap.  Amob,  iii.  40.)  It  was  firom 
the  Etruscans  that  the  Romans  derived  their  pecu- 
liar mode  of  dividing  the  mouths  by  the  Ides,  Nones, 
&0.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15  ;  Varr.  L.  L.  vl  28.)  Of 
unquestionable  Etruscan  origin  was  also  the  Roman 
system  of  numerals,  which  has  been  transmitted 
^'  3«:3 
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throngh  the  latter  people  down  to  onr  own  times. 
In  the  divisions  of  tiieir  monej,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, as  well  as  in  manj  of  their  other  institutions, 
we  trace  a  {nedilectaon  for  the  duodedmal  system, 
which  was  adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans. 

(For  fuller  information  concerning  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  their  institu- 
tions, religions  rites,  &c.,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
work  of  G.  0.  Mllller,  Die  Etmsker,  2  vols.  8vo. 
Breslau,  1828;  and  an  excellent  abridgment  by  the 
same  author  in  the  article  Hefrurim,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber's  Enctfclopaediaf  1830,  republished  in  Mtii- 
ler's  Kkine  Schriften^  vol.  i.  pp.  129 — 219:  also 
Micali,  Storia  degli  AnUcki  PopoU  ItaHani,  3  vols. 
Florence,  1832;  and  Abeken,  MiUel-ItaUen,  8vo. 
Stuttgart,  1843.  The  extant  monuments  and  re- 
mains are  fully  described  by  Dennis,  CUiu  and  Ce- 
meteries of  Etrunoy  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1848.  Il- 
lustrations of  tiie  works  of  art  will  be  found  in  the 
plates  to  Micali's  work  above  cited,  and  in  his  Mo- 
numerUi  Ineditiy  1844.  A  more  numerous  suite  is 
given  in  the  older  work  of  Dempster,  EtrvriaRega- 
k  lis,  3  vols.  fol.  1723—1767,  and  by  Inglrami,  Mo- 
I  numenti  Etntschi,  7  vols.  4to.  1821 — 1826 ;  also 
in  the  Monumenti  Inediti  published  by  the  Instituio 
di  Corrispondema  Archeologiea  at  Rome,  a  work 
of  which  the  text  or  Annali  also  contains  much  va- 
luable information  concerning  Etruscan  antiquities.) 

VIII.  TOPOOIUPHT. 

The  physical  features  of  Etruria  have  been  already 
described,  and  it  therefore  only  remains  to  notice  the 
towns,  which  may  be  enumerated  according  to  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  country.  1.  N.  of  the  Amus 
were:  Luka,  Luca,  Pisae,  PnroiuA,  Faesulak, 
and  Florentia,  all  considerable  towns,  which  are 
described  in  separate  articles.  Besides  these,  we 
find  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  47)  the  names  of  Virace- 
lum,  supposed  to  be  Verrueola  in  the  npper  valley 
of  the  SerehiOf  and  Bondelia,  which  cannot  be  iden- 
tified :  but  he  places  in  this  part  of  Etruria  also  « 
colony  of  the  name  of  Lucus  Fbroncae,  which 
cannot  therefore  be  the  same  place  with  the  one 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  writers  in  Southern 
Etruria:  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  is  not 
a  mere  error  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy.  [Feroniae 
Lucus.]  2.  Between  the  Amus  and  tiie  Umbro 
were:  Sena,  Volatbrrae,  Populonium,  and 
RusELLAE,  together  with  several  smaller  places  or 
ports  on  the  coast,  which  must  have  been  dependen- 
cies of  the  inland  cities:  viz.  Portus  Pisanus,  Portos 
Herculis  I/i^)roniB  or  Libumi,  Vada  VoUterrana, 
Portus  Faleria,  and  Portus  Trajanns.  3.  In  the 
valley  of  the  CUnis,  or  between  that  river  and  the 
Tiber,  were  the  four  powerful  cities  of  Arretium, 
CoRTONA,  Clusium,  and  Pbrusia.  4.  S.  of  the 
Umbro  and  proceeding  from  that  river  to  the  Tiber 
were  the  important  cities  of  VoLsnai,  Vetulonia, 
CoBA,  VuLci,  TARQumn,  Caere,  Veii,  and  Fa- 
LERii.  But  besides  these  there  were  in  this  part 
of  Etruria  a  number  of  other  towns,  some  of  them 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  Just  mentioned,  others 
known  to  us  from  the  occurrence  of  their  names  in 
the  early  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Etruscans, 
others  again  whose  names  are  found  only  in  Pliny 
or  Ptolemy,  but  which  are  proved  by  existing 
remains  to  have  been  places  of  considoration,  and 
ancient  Etruscan  sites.  Of  these  the  following  must 
be  mentioned.  Between  the  Umbro  and  the  Marta 
were  Saturnia,  Suana,  Statonla,,  Sudertuu, 
andTuacAinA.    Eba,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
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(iii.  1.  §  49),  is  placed  by  him  within  ibe  same 
limits :  and  the  Verentum  or  Vesentum  of  Pllny  (iii 
5.  s.  8)  may  probably  be  phu»d  near  the  Lake  of 
BoUena.  Further  to  Uie  S.  wereFERENTUX,  Blkra, 
SuTRiuM,  Nepbte,  Forum  Cassii,  Forum  Glo- 
DU,  Sabate,  and  Gapena:  and  in  the  valley  of  ths 
Tiber,  N.  of  Falerii,  were  Fesgenkiuk,  Uobta, 
PoLiMARTiuM,  and  Herbanum.  Along  the  coast 
(proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the  Umbro  to  that  of 
the  Tiber)  were  the  Portub  Telamobis,  Portus 
Herculis  or  Go8anus,GRAyi8CAE,C£iiTuvcELiJLs, 
Gastrum  Novum,  Ptrgi,  Alsium,  Fregekae, 
and  the  Portus  Anousn  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  This  southern  portion  of  Etruria  contained 
also  namerons  watering-places,  which  werefreqaented 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  probably  at 
an  earlier  period  also,  on  account  <^  their  mineral 
waters:  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Aquab 
Apolunares,  Aquae  Pabsbris,  and  Aquae 
Tauri,  at  which  last  a  considerable  town  had  grovn 
up,  so  that  the  "  Aquenses  Taurini**  are  enumerated 
by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8)  among  the  municipal  comma- 
nities  of  Etruria.  The  Aquae  Gaeretanae  also  had 
given  rise  to  a  town,  which  in  Strabo's  time  vis 
better  peopled  than  the  andent  city  of  Gaere  (Strah. 
V.  p.  220),  of  which  it  nevertheless  continued  a 
dependency,  as  did  the  Aquae  Popiloniae  and  Aqoae 
Volaterranae  of  the  respective  cities  firom  which 
they  derived  their  name.  Martial  alludes  (vi.  42) 
to  the  abundance  and  fashionable  repute  <^  these 
Etruscan  watering-places  in  his  time.  Two  odwr 
sites  which  most  be  placed  also  in  this  part  of 
Etruria  were  theFANUM  Voltumnae,  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  federal  assemblies  (^  the  Etruscans; and 
the  Lucus  Feboniae,  which  seems  to  have  been 
situated  near  the  foot  of  Soracte. 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  Etruscan  towns,  the 
mere  stations  or  obscure  villages  on  the  high  roads, 
known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  have  been  omitted. 
Their  names  will  be  found  in  the  articles  of  the 
Viae  on  which  they  were  situated.  Of  these,  there 
were  three  great  high  roads  proceeding  from  Rome 
and  traversing  Etruria  almost  in  its  whole  extent 
1.  The  Via  Aureua,  which  led  from  RoiAe  to  Al- 
sium, and  from  thence  followed  the  line  of  the  sea- 
coast  as  closely  as  possible  all  the  way  to  Pisae.  and 
from  thence  to  Luna,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Via 
Glodia.  2.  The  Via  Gabbia  led  from  Rome  through 
the  heart  of  Etruria  by  Sutrium,  Vulsinii,  and  Glu- 
sium  to  Arretium,  from  whence  it  was  c<mtinned 
across  the  mountains  to  Bononia  (Gic.  PhiL  xii.  9; 
Liv.  xxxix.  2),  while  another  branch  led  from  Ar- 
retium to  Florentia,  and  thence  by  Pistoria  to  Luca. 
This  last  line  b  called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
the  Via  Glodia,  and  that  name,  though  not  men- 
tioned by  Gicero,  seems  to  have  in  laier  times  be- 
come the  prevalent  one  (Orell.  Inscr.  3143).  3. 
The  Via  Glodia,  properly  to  called,  was  interme- 
diate between  the  other  two  ;  and  led  by  Biers, 
Tuscania,  Satumia,  Rusellae,  and  Sena,  to  Florentia, 
where  it  joined  the  preceding  routCL.  There  is,  bow- 
ever,  some  confusion  between  the  two,  which  is 
discussed  under  the  articles  Via  Gassia  and  Via 
Glodia.  Besides  these,  the  firat  part  of  the  Via 
Flaminia,  from  the  Mulvian  bridge  till  it  recrossed 
the  Tiber  near  Ocriculum,  lay  tkrough  Etruria;  as 
well  as  the  Via  Amexina,  which  branched  off  from 
the  Gassia  at  Baocanae,  and  led  through  Nepe  and 
Falerii  to  Ameria.   [Ameria.]  [£.  H.  B.] 

ETYMANDRUS  CETiJ/*ay5po$),  &  river  in  Dran- 
giaoa,aAual]ywrittea£rymandnis.  [EBXiiANOBca] 


M  banks. 


EDASFLA- 
EUASPLA  QEudm\iii,  Arriui.  Aaab. 
river  in  UscLiiuiA.  AJeiandtr  inurhfid  U 
u>d  probabJj  croased  it.thoueb  Ihid  fact  ii 
timed.  It  in  moat  tikciy  the  Kitmar  ••[  Kima 
wd  in  iiiu  little  mm  tbui  ■  mountiuti  torrent.  TIk 
liven  in  this  port  of  the  couiiti7  haTB  been  vRnonslj 
IdeDtified  bj  diRerent  u-hnlan.  Lissen  thiaksitthe 
Hlne  IS  the  CboKspea,  Ilic  name  bein^  half  Greek, 
half  SuuKrit,  Eniupes.  that  is,  Su-aspa ;  Keirhard 
Ukei  it  to  be  tlie  Aliiluma.  a  tiibatarj  of  Ibe  Kdbui 
river;  Bitter  (SnOwKb,  vol.  iii.  p-lSL)  and  Thirl- 
wall  (flil  of  Grace,  vol  viL  p.  8)  consider  it  the 
ume  u  the  Coal  M  Choes.  The  chsrscter  of  the 
eoantrj.  and  of  the  tribea  with  whom  Alexander 
crnme  in  contact  in  this  part  of  hia  march,  inclinea  ua 
to  think  the  opinion  of  Wibm  (^riniH,  p.  188), 
that  Lt  is  represented  bj  iJie  Kkonar,  ia,  on  the 
whole,  the  beet.  (See  slso  Elphinetone,  Kulml,  f. 
9SS;Caart.J.  J*.  Sac.  ^n^.,  April,  18.19.)  [V.] 
£UBOEA(EMoia:  Etk.Y.itoit<it,B.ii»o,it,itm. 
EMoh:  ^1^ EMuuiitt, Euboicus,  txAamai'Esripo 
or  Nrgroponty,  the  largest  island  in  the  Aegaean 
■ea,  lying  along  tho  coHate  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  Locris, 
and  the  soathecn  part  of  Thessalj,  from  which  conn  - 
tries  it  is  separated  by  the  Euboeun  sea,  called  the 
Enripns  in  its  narrowest  part.     It  is  a  long  and 

N.  to  8.,  from  the  piomontory  Cenaenm  to  the  pro- 
Dwntuiy  Geraeetas,  is  (bout  1300  studia,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  150  stadia.  (Stiab.  i.  p.  444.) 
Plhij  deaciibw  it  as  150  miles  in  length,  and  365 


in  brewlth,  ■ 

19.  B.  31.)     Bnt  Ihne  hi 


(Plin.  i 
e  far  fia 


■n  N.  to 


il  length  of  the  island  fn 
EL  Lsaoout  vu  mtiee;  its  extreme  btndth  is  ouniiie, 
but  in  one  part  it  is  not  mora  ttun  4  milea  across. 
Tlirongluiot  the  whole  length  of  Euboea  there 

back-bone  of  the  island,  which  ma;  be  regmrded  as 
>  conlinuancfl  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  Peliali,  and 
of  that  of  Othrfs.  In  several  parts  of  the  island 
these  moontaina  rise  to  a  great  heighL  ML  Delphi, 
no  the  eastern  couC,  is  7266  feet  above  the  sea. 
Tbba  monntainfl  consist  of  grej  limestone,  with  a 
nslderable  qaantity  of  chij-slata. 


The 


of    Eub 


nnghl;  explored  b;  mj  modem  traveller^  and  the 
but  description  of  its  ^ywoU  ffatnree  ia  given  in 
the  "  I'Knnjr  Cyclopaedia"   by  a  writer  well  ao- 

cliieflj  indebtnl  for  the  following  remarks.      The 

nljandthe  Pagasiean  ^If.  is  of  considerable  width. 

l«nninaiing  in   the    promontory   Cknakuu   (kA- 

JMdiOa,  which  'rises  to  the  height  of  2837  feet 
above  the  lea.  Immediately  tonth  of  the  isthmus, 
which  connecli  Ibis  peninsnla  with  the  mass  of  the 
iiland.  ia  Mount  Tbletukiuh  [TtMe^ms,  Sliab,  x. 
feet  high,  on  the  west  coast  apposite 
It  the  fust  of  this  mcuntaio  uptm  ilie  coast 
are  some  warm  springs,  called  Thtmd,  which  were 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  [AEDEraus.]  From  Tele- 
thrios  tbe  mountains  spread  ont  acrusa  the  ishmd  to 
the  eastern  coast,  and  contain  soteral  elevationa 
above  2000  fwt  in  height.  Along  the  foot  of  those 
,  oppoaite  Theeaaly,  is  the  fenilo  phiin  of 
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aiDDt«7  Aitemiiiuni,  off  which  the  Greeki  gained 


EUBOEA. 
their  celebrated  naval  victory  over 
480.     [Arte* 

Poliliid;  and  one  of  the  mountains  between  these 
limits,  called  Kaaditi,  is  4200  feet  hij;h.  Sonth  of 
C.  Poliliid,  and  extending  sonib  of  Chalds,  is  a 
fertile  ami  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  high  moantiiins  which  eitend  to 
is  the  largest  in 
]  antiquity,  and 

_  of  Chalds  and 

Eretria.  The  centre  of  the  mountain  mass,  which 
bounds  this  plain,  is  Dttphi,  already  mentioned :  it 
waa  called  in  ancient  timcn  Dirpkvb  or  Dirfhb 
(Arjmiij.  Steph.  B.  I.  B.;  Al))^,  Enrip  Ben.  Fur. 
185).  Sodth  of  Chalcia  there  is  for  some  distant 
a  track  of  Ion  land  along  the  western  coast,  backed 
however  by  lofty  mountains.  South  of  Erclria  is 
the  plain  of  >  WW,  after  which  there  appear  to  be 
no  longer  plains  of  any  eiie.  The  whole  of  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  island  is  filled  by  a  mass  of  mono- 
tains,  presenting  a  dangcrons  coast  to  mariners:  the 
highest  elevation  of  these  mountains,  called  Ocnii 
('O:o)  in  antiquity,  now  Af(,  EI™,  is  4748  feet 

Oche  are  the  ruins  of  a  very  ancient  temple,  of  which 
a  description  and  drawings  are  given  by  Mr.' Hawkins 
in  Walpole'a  Tratela  (p.  288,  seq.).  Tho  south- 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island  was  called  Capih- 

BEUH  or  CAPHEREtIB  (Kofr^ptlll),  DOW  ATnco  Doro 

or  Xyhfigo  :  Ihs  sooth-wcste™  eitrrmity  wns 
named  GKii*E»rtT»(r./«uffTiit),  now  Mnncfi/i.  The 
dangerons  part  of  the  coast,  called  the  Coeli  or 
"  Hollow,"  appears  to  have  been  a  little  north  of  the 
promoatOTj  Geraeslna.     [Coela.} 

The  eastern  ude  of  Enboea  is  much  moro  rocky 
than  the  western  coast     On  the  esatem  side  tho 


are  found  at  the  height  of  60  feet  perpendicular, 

wind  throws  into  this  bay.  These  winds,  which 
always  blow  leiy  strong,  are  called  by  the  Orerks 
*  meltem,'  probably  a  cormption  of  *mal  tiempo,' 
In  addition  to  thi%  the  Dardanelles  current,  ]>re- 
serving  tbi  conrse  nHnmnnicated  to  it  by  the  di- 
rection of  tliat  strait,  Bets  strong  to  the  aonih-nest 
into  this  bay  (between  the  proinontoriee  Capharrus 
and  Chersoneans),  and  renders  it  a  most  dangeruu.s 

struclion.  Tho  cnrrent  being  deflected  to  the  south- 
ward, iffffa  roond  C.  l/oro  (Caphareos),  fmiiienlly 
at  the  rale  of  thi«e  miles  an  hour.  Port  Petriei  is 
the  only  refuge  which  this  const  oBeis,  and  so  little 
has  hitherto  been  known  of  this  shore  that  even  this 
shelter  has  only  recently  been  discovered.  Along 
the  whole  extent  of  this  coast,  which  is  upwards  of 
100  milai,  there  ore  only  five  or  six  villages  near  the 


It  was  believed  by  the  ancient  wr 

Grtfce,  and  was  separated  from 
earthquake.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21;  i 
-  -  p.  447.)     --  -•■ 


Ts  that  EubocJL 
mn.  Strab.  i.  p. 


I  oppteilc  const  of  Theas 


illed  Triteri  fion 
name,  is  an  average  width  of  about  4  miles,  though 
in  one  p«rt  it  contracts  to  not  quite  1^  mile.  Upn 
tonnding  tho  promontory  Cenaeum,  off  which  lie  the 
snuU  rocky  islands  calkd  Lichades,  and  tun^mg  to 
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the  aooUnrsrd,  is  the  bay  of  Talemda,  ao  caOed 
from  the  Boeotuui  town  of  this  name.  **  A  remark- 
able featme  in  this  part  of  the  channd  is  the  amazing 
depth  of  water  nnder  Mt^  TeletbrioSy  where,  for 
about  12  or  15  miles,  there  is  no  bottom  with  220 
fathoms  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore;  bat  firam 
tbb  pobt  the  water  shoals  gradnallj  towards  Egripo 
(Gbalcis).  Towards  the  north-west  eztremitj  of 
this  shore  there  is  a  very  safe  and  excellent  harboor, 
now  called  Port  GhuUira  (formerly  Port  Kaks).'' 
At  Chalcis  the  Euboean  sea  oontrscts  into  a  narrow 
channel,  called  the  Enripns,  only  40  yards  across. 
An  acconnt  of  this  channel,  and  rf  the  extraordinary 
tides  which  here  prevail,  is  given  ekewhere.  [ChaI/- 
CT8.]  SoQth  of  the  Earipns  are  several  isUuids 
along  theEnbocan  shore,  which  afford  good  anchorage. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  Glaaconnesns,  Ae- 
giliae,  and  the  islands  Petaliae.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21 ; 
Strab.  X.  p.  444.) 

Enboea  is  deficient  in  water.  There  is  not  a 
stream  in  the  whole  island  into  which  the  smallest 
boat  can  enter.  Those  streams  of  which  the  names 
are  mentioned,  are :  —  Callas  (KoAA^s,  Strab.  x. 
p.  445),  on  the  north  coast,  flowing  into  the  >ea  near 
Orens ;  — Gerbus  (Krjp€iSs')  and  Neleus  (NiyAc^y), 
of  uncertain  position,  of  which  it  is  recorded  that  the 
sheep  drinking  the  water  of  the  Cerens  became 
white,  while  those  drinking  the  water  of  the  Neleus 
became  black  (Stmb.  x.  p.  449 ;  Plin.  xxzi.  9.  s. 
2 ;  Antig.  Garyst.  Hist  Mirab,  84); — Lelajitus, 
flowing  through  the  plain  of  this  name  (Plin.  iv.  12. 
8.  21); — and  Budorus  (Boi^poy,  Ptol.  Hi.  12.  s. 
25),  flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  by  Ce- 
rinthus. 

In  the  plains  of  Euboea  a  ooDsiderable  quantity 
of  com  was  grown  in  antiquity ;  and  there  is  excel- 
lent pasture  for  sheep  in  the  summer,  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains.  These  mountain-lands  appear  in 
ancient  times  to  have  belonged  to  the  state,  and  were 
let  out  for  pasture  to  such  proprietors  9b  had  the 
means  of  supporting  their  flocks  during  the  winter. 
The  mountains  are  said  to  contain  copper  and  iron, 
and  the  marble  quarries  of  Gaiystos  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island  were  among  the  most  celebrated 
in  Greece.  At  the  present  day  «  light  red  wine  is 
made  from  the  vines  grown  in  tiie  northern  plains  of 
the  island ;  while  the  plains  towards  the  south  are 
generally  cultivated  witii  com  and  olives. 

Euboea,  like  many  of  tiie  other  Gredan  islands, 
is  said  to  have  borne  other  names  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  Thus,  it  was  called  Macris,  from  its  great 
length  in  comparison  with  its  breadth.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
444.)  It  was  also  named  Hellopia,  properly  a  dis- 
trict near  Histiaea  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
from  Hellops,  the  son  of  Ion;  —  Oche,  from  the 
mountain  of  this  name  in  the  south  of  the  island ; — 
and  Abantis,  from  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
tlie  island.  (Strab.  L  c;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.21.)  It  is 
observed  by  Strabo  that  Homer  (/£.  iL  536)  calls 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Afaantes,  though  he 
gives  to  the  island  itself  the  name  of  Euboea.  Hesiod 
related  that  the  name  of  Abantis  was  changed  into 
Euboea  from  the  cow  lo,  who  was  even  said  to  have 
given  birth  to  Epaphus  in  the  island.  (Hes.  op.  iStepA. 
B.  $.  V.  'Afayris;  Strab  l.e.)  It  would  be  idle  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  these  Abantes.  According 
to  Aristotle,  they  were  Thracians  who  passed  over  to 
Enboea  from  the  Thracian  town  of  Abae  ;  while 
others,  in  accordance  with  the  common  practice,  de- 
rived their  name  from  an  eponymous  hero.  (Strab. 
L  r.)  The  southern  part  of  the  island  was  inhabited 


I  by  Dryopes,  wno  are  expressly  said  to  axn  wunded 
;  Stym  and  Carystns  (Herod.  viiL  46;  Thuc  viL  57); 
bi^  in  the  historical  period  the  Abantes  had  disap- 
peared from  Ed)oea.  Herodotus  reUtes  that  the 
Abantes  atarinted  in  colonising  the  Ionic  cities  ef 
Asia  Minor.    (Herod.  L  146.) 

In  the  historical  times  most  of  the  dties  of 
Enboea  were  inhabited  by  Ionic  Gredcs;  and  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  taken  the  chief  part 
in  their  mlnmsatinn,  Euboea  was  dirided  Uetween 
six  or  seven  independent  dties,  of  which  Chaixss 
and  Erbtria,  on  the  western  coast  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  were  the  most  important  In  the 
northern  end  of  the  island  were  situated  Histiasa, 
afterwards  called  Orens,  on  the  coast  opposite 
Thessaly;  Diux,  AEDSFStia,  Athevae  Diades, 
Orobiae,  and  Aboab,  on  the  west  coast  opposite 
Locris;  and  Gerdtthus,  on  the  east  ooaat.  In  the 
southern  end  of  the  island  were  DTsnruSi  Styea,  and 
Gartstus.  There  were  also  a  few  smaller  places 
dependent  upon  these  cities,  of  which  a  list  is  givea 
under  the  names  of  the  cities  to  which  they  respec- 
tively belonged.  All  the  above-mentioDed  dtacs 
occur  in  the  Iliad,  with  the  exception  of  Athenae 
Diades.  Scylax  mentions  only  four  cities — Caiystna^ 
Eretria,  Ch^ds,  and  Hestiaea. 

As  Enboea  never  formed  one  political  state,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a  general  history  of  the  whole 
island  without  repeating  what  is  mentioned  under 
each  dty.  It  is  ther^ore  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion here  a  few  leading  fruits,  referring  for  the 
details  of  the  history  to  other  articles.  At  a  very 
early  period  Chalcis  and  Eretria  were  two  of  the 
most  important  cities  in  Greece.  They  possessed 
an  exteikive  commerce^  and  founded  colonies  upon 
the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Aegaean.  They  continned  in  a 
flourishing  condition  down  to  the  expubion  of  the 
Peisistratidae  from  Athens,  when  the  Ghalddians 
joined  the  Boeotians  in  making  war  upon  the  Athe- 
nians.  But  for  this  they  paid  dearly;  for  the 
Athenians  crossed  over  to  Euboea,  defeated  the 
Ghalddians,  and  divided  thdr  lands  among  4000 
Athenian  colonists,  b.  c  506.  [GhaijCIS.]  Eretria 
was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  b.  c.  490,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  aid  which  the  Eretrians  had  rendered 
to  the  lonians,  in  their  revolt  from  Persia  two  years 
previously:  and  although  the  city  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  near  its  former  site,  it  never  recovered  its 
former  power.  [Eretria.]  After  the  Persian 
wars  the  whole  of  Enboea  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  who  regarded  it  as  the  most  valuable  of 
all  their  foreign  possessions.  It  supplied  them  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  com,  with  timber  and 
fire-wood,  and  with  pasture  for  their  horses  and 
flocks.  In  B.C.  445  the  whde  island  revolted  from 
Athens,  but  it  was  speedily  reconquered  by  Pericles. 
In  B.  a  411,  shortly  after  the  Athenian  misfortunes 
in  Sicily,  Euboea  again  revolted  from  Athens,  and 
its  dties  continued  for  a  time  independent.  But 
when  Athens  recovered  its  maritime  supremacy 
the  influence  of  the  Athenians  again  becune  pre- 
dominant in  Euboea,  in  spite  of  the  Thebans,  who 
attempted  to  bring  it  imder  their  sway.  The 
Athenians  however  were  no  longer  able  to  exercise^ 
the  same  soverdgnty  over  the  Euboean  dties,  as 
they  had  done  during  the  flourishing  period  of  tiieir 
emphe;  and  accord^ly  they  did  not  interfere  ta 
put  down  the  tyrants  who  had  established  them- 
selves in  most  of  the  dties  shortly  before  the  tima 
of  Philip  of  Maoedon.    This  monarch  availed  him*. 


nirottlixn 


EUBUBUTEa 

ii,tba  ^Twit  of  Chikti, 


tutllj  iHama  lubjcct  la  bim  iTter  the  bulla  of 
CbHrmeiL  From  tliia  lime  Eubon  fonned  a  part 
«r  the  MiMdoniiin  dommioiig,  till  the  Bcmuu 
imalfd  it  trran  Philip  V.,  tad  mtand  to  iti  dti«a 
tbrir  iodependence,  b.c.  194.  (Lit.  rair,  51.) 
The  Eaboeui  dtiaa  remimed  futfafnl  to  Che  Romu 
Allianca  durinf^  the  war  with  the  Aetolifuia  (LIt. 
XXIV,  37,  39),  but  Chilcis  fell  inlii  thg  haods  of 
AntiocbDi  itbHi  be  tnmd  anr  into  Greece  (Lit. 
ZHT.  SO,  51).  Under  the  Bmuni,  Eaboe*  wu 
iDclnded  in  the  provinre  of  Achlii. 

In  the  middle  *f;a  Eaboa*  ww  oUr)  Egripo, 
m  cotTtipriao  ri  Earipiu,  the  Dome  of  the  town  built 
Dpon  the  nun«  oi  Chalcu.  The  VeDetiuu,  who 
cotained  pcaaeeDon  of  the  ieliuid  upoa  the  diemem- 
berTTKnt  of  the  BjuntiM  empire  bj  the  Latim, 
called  it  NtgropotU,  pnbablj  ■  comption  of 
Egripo,  and  ponfe,  a  bridga.  The  iilud  now  tonaa 
urt  of  the  modern  kioedom  of  Greece.  (Comp. 
Fiedler,  Ratt  duriA  Griedtaiiaiid,  toL  L  p.  iSO. 
■eq.;  Leake,  NorAtm  Grace,  vol.  ii.  p. 353,  Hq.; 
Pflugk,  Aerun  EiAoktrtm  ^lee.,  Gedui,  1839.) 


EUBURLATES.     [LiatiRU.] 

EUCA'BPLA.  (tvm^Ui:  Eli.  Ejnpirtilt,  Ed- 
cirpeDiu),  4  town  Id  Ptuygia,  not  hr  tnm  the 
lODrceg  of  the  Maeiuider,  on  the  road  from  Dorj- 
laeum  to  Apuneil  Cibotua ;  it  wai  eitoaled  in  a  raj 
lerlile  dietfict,  to  which  it  is  said  to  baTe  been  in- 
debted ior  ita  name.  The  Tine  espedallr  grew  ibere 
Ter;  loinrioiutj.  (Steph.  B.  a.  v. ;  SCnb.  liL  p. 
S7fi.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion  Encarpia  be- 
longed to  the  eonMnfttf  of  SfTinada,  to  the  louth- 
weal  of  which  city  it  waa  aitualed.  (Plin.  T.  29 ; 
«imp.PtoLT.a.§a4;Hierocl.p.B66;  Geogr.Bai.) 
Both  Arnndell  (Ditcor.  in  At.  Aftn.  i.  p.  13G)  and 
Kiepert  place  Enair|U  at  no  gmtt  diltance  from 
"    "'  '    i>  unknown.     [L.S.] 


EUCRATl'DLA  (Efatparitla,  Strab.  xl.  p.  S16; 
PloL  Ti.  II.  §8:  Staph.  B.1.11.),  a  town  in  B«- 
triana,  named  after  the  king  Encratidea.  It  haa  not 
been  (baud  poaible  to  idoitifj  it  with  anj  modern 
•ite.  [V.] 

EUDEIELUS.     [Abtlidoh.] 

EUDIERU,  a  ca>tle  in  TiMUaIr,  on  the  MMitb- 
<ra  side  of  Ut.  OljmpnB,  deicribed  bj  Litj  aa  dis- 
tant IS  Diika  from  the  Bomaii  camp  between  Aionu 
>od  Doliche,  in  the  direction  c<  Aacniia  and  Lai*- 
Ihns.     It  ie  identified  bj  Leake  with  Koni^i 


IIUGAKEI.  8TS 

(Ut.  xUt.  9j  Leake,  iVortWit  Crttix,  10L  iii.  pp. 
351,417,418.) 

EUUFUUS  (EHi^i),  a  town  of  Cappadoda,  in 
what  ia  called  the  Ponlna  Poknxnuicu  (nr<rro> 
Jlo\tltmrHiK6j,  PtoL  T.  6.  S  10)  G«igr.  Itar.,  where 
it  is  called  £<«lfpif.)  [L.  S.J 

EUDCCIA  (EiHoiIa),  the  name  of  four  different 
towna  in  Aiia  Uinur  mentioned  in  the  Sjmeojemu 
of  Hierocke  :  one  utnaled  in  Phrjgia  Pacaliana; 
the  second  ^n  Famph^lia,  in  the  neighbonrbood  of 
Tenneaana  ;  the  third  in  Lycia  ;  and  the  foorth  in 
Cappadocia.  The  laat  had  foniierl]^  belonged  to  the 
AnUidlan  IlieBia,  bat  waa  incorpnUed  with  Cap- 
padocia bj  Leo  VI.  (Conatant.  Porph.  dt  Admhi. 
Imp.  50.)  [L.  S.] 

EUDOSES,  a  peQ]Jo  of  Gennanj,  mentioned  onlj 
bj  Tacitu  {Germ.  40),  were  one  of  the  tiibea  of  the 
^evi,  and  probablj  dwelt  in  JfecUoiiwg. 

EUDOXIOPOLIS    [Sblyhbbia.1 

EUKSPE'RIDAE.     [HKaFEBiUAEj. 

EUGA'NEI,  a  people  of  Northern  Ilalx,  who  pUy 
bat  an  unimportant  pert  in  buitoncal  timea,  but  appear 
at  an  earlier  period  to  hare  been  more  powerful  and 
widel}'  apnad.  Ijtj  expreaslj  ulb  na  (i.  1)  that 
thej  occapied  the  whole  tract  from  the  Alps  to  the 
head  of  the  Adriaac,  from  which  the;  wen  eipelitd 
bj  the  Veoeti.  And  it  ia  qoile  in  aceoidance  with 
thia  BtatamenI  that  Plin;  deicribee  Verona  aa  inha- 
bited paitlj  bj  Rhaeliana,  ftutlj  hj  Enganoma,  and 
that  Cato  enumerated  34  town,  belonging  to  them. 
(Plin.  iiL  19.  s.  33,  30.  a.  24.)  The;  appear  to 
hare  been  driven  bf  the  Veiwti  into  the  Tallep  rf  tbe 
Alp!  en  the  Italian  side  of  the  chain,  wbeia  Xbey 
continued  to  anbeiit  in  the  limeof  Flin^aaa  aapaiate 
people,  and  had  recdved  the  Latin  fianchiae.  But 
tbej  mnst  alio  have  OL-cnpitd  the  detvhed  group  of 
volcanic  hiUt  between  Paurium  and  Verona,  which  are 
gljll  known  u  the  Euganean  Hilla  {CoQi  ft^otut), 
a  name  evident!}'  tianemitted  b;  nnintemipted  tra- 
di^on,  though  Dot  found  in  anj  ancient  geographer 

Lunn  indeed  epcake  of  tbe  "  Enganeua  collis,'* 
which  he  aaeodatea  with  tbe  hatha  of  Aponua.  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  "  Engand  lacoa  '  of  Martial 
refer  to  the  aame  waters.  (Lucan.  vii.  192;  Mar- 
tial, It.  35.  4.)  The  latter  author  in  another 
passage  giTes  the  naOM  of  Eugannn  to  the  town  of 
AUste  at  the  foot  of  the  aame  hills,  and  Kdonioa 
Apoliiaaris  applies  the  epithet  of  "  Enganeoe  chartae" 
to  the  writings  of  Lirj.  (Id.  i.  93 1  Sidon.  Apnll. 
Ask;.  AitliaiL.  IB9.)  Hence  it  is  CTident  that  tho 
tradition  of  their  having  pnviDnaij  occupied  thas 
R^ioaa  BDrrived  long  alter  their  expulsien  by  the 
VenetL  According  to  Cato,  the  mountain  Iribea  of 
the  Triumpilini  and  Camnni,  conaiderablj  further 
weal  (in  the  Vol  Cimoiaca  and  Fof  Trompia)  waiB 
also  of  Eugantan  laca  (op.  Plin.  iiL  30.  a.  34). 

We  have  no  indication  of  the  natienal  affiniiin  of 
the  Euganeane.  Anciint  writers  appear  to  have 
regarded  them  as  a  distinct  race  fiun  the  Vmeti 
and  from  tbe  Bhaetiana,  as  well  as  from  the  Gaols 
who  snhaeijuently  invaded  thia  pari  of  Italf .  but 
from  what  stock  thej  proceeded  we  1*yb  no  account 
at  all.  The  notion  of  their  Gncjt  descent  (Plin.  1.  c.) 
was  avidenllj  a  mere  etymological  fancf,  baaed  upon 
the  auppcaed  derivation  cf  their  name  from  i\rfttiti, 
"  the  wdl-hmL' 

The  chief  tribe  of  the  Eoganu  WB)  called,  accordini; 
to  PUnj,  Stoeni  or  Stem,  a  name  which  i>  aiio  found 
in  Scrabo  aming  the  minor  Alpine  tribea  (It^hh, 
f*nh.  It.  p.  304),  bat  we  have  no  clue  to  theic 
pceilion.  |;E.1LB.] 
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EUHYDRIUM. 


EUHT'DRIUK,  a  town  in  Thessaly  laid  waste  by 
Philip,  is  8upp(»ed  bj  Leake  to  have  been  sitaated 
upon  a  conflpicaoos  insulated  height  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  EnipeuSy  on  the  road  from  Petrmd  to  Fersala. 
(LiT.  zzxii.  13  ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv. 
pp.  492,  493.) 

EUIA  (E&ta),  a  town  of  the  Dassaretae  (PtoL 
iii.  13.  §  32),  the  position  of  which  is  unknown. 
It  was  here  that  the  undaunted  Eurjdice,  daughter 
of  Amyntas,  and  wife  of  Arrhidaeus,  waa  abandoned 
by  her  troops  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Polysperchon 
and  Olympias.     (Died,  zviii.  1 1.)         [E.  B.  J.] 

EULAEUS  (6  E6Kmos,  Strab.  zv.  p.  728;  Died, 
ziz.  19 ;  Arrian,  vii.  7 ;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  26),  a  river 
of  Susiana,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  east 
of  that  province,  in  the  district  called  JHnardnf  and, 
after  passing  the  modem  town  of  SktuttTy  flows  into 
the  Tigris  by  means  of  an  artificial  canal  called  the 
Haffar,  Its  present  name  is  Kariin,  There  have 
been  some  difficulties  about  the  identification  of  the 
ancient  Eulaeus,  caused  chiefly  by  the  confusion 
which  prevails  in  many  of  the  ancient  geographical 
notices  of  the  rivers  of  Sosiana,  and  the  Choaspes 
and  Coprates  having  been  by  some  confounded  with 
it  [Choaspes.]  Its  principal  tributary  was  the 
Coprates,  now  called  tiie  river  of  Dizfulj  which  falls 
into  it  a  little  above  the  town  ^  Ahwaz.  (Selby, 
Ascent  of  Kariin^  in  /.  R.  Geogr,  Sac,  vol.  ziv. 
pL  iL)  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  probably 
represents  the  ancient  Pasitigris.  (Rawlinson's  Map, 
/.  R,  Geogr.  Sac.  vol.  iz.  pt.  i.)  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Polycleitus,  maikes  the  Tigris,  Choaspes, 
and  Eulaeus  end  their  courses  in  a  marsh,  and  thence 
flow  on  to  the  sea;  and  remarks  on  the  peculiar 
lighisiess  and  purity  of  its  water  (xv.  pp.  72& — 735: 
compare  remarks  on  the  same  subject  by  Lieut. 
Selby,  /.  R,  Geogr,  Soc.  xiv.  p.  223).  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  lakes  made  by  the  Eulaeus  and  Tigris  near 
Charaz  (vL  23,  26),  and  adds  that  the  Eulaeus, 
whose  source  was  in  Media,  separated  Susiana  from 
Elymals  (vi.  27.  s.  31).  Where,  however,  he  states 
subsequently  in  the  same  chapter  that  it  flowed 
round  the  citadel  of  Susa,  he  is  mistaking  it  for  the 
Coprates,  or,  more  strictly,  for  a  small  stream  now 
called  the  Skapur  river,  the  ancient  name  of  which, 
however,  has  not  been  preserved.  In  like  manner, 
Pliny  is  probably  in  error  when  he  makes  the  Eulaeus 
flow  through  Messabatene.  This  district  is  almost 
certainly  the  present  Mak-Sabaden  in  Laristin, 
which  is  drained  by  the  Kerkhah  (Choaspes),  and 
not  by  the  Eulaeus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
ancient  times,  the  Eulaeus  had  a  direct  channel  to 
the  sea,  which  Lieut.  Selby  (I  c,  p.  221)  states  to 
be  at  Khor  Bdmuthir,  about  three  miles  to  the  E.  of 
the  Shat-al'Arab^  or  Baerah  river.  The  same  may 
be  gathered  from  Arrian's  account  of  the  movements 
of  Alexander,  who  states  that  Alexander  the  Great, 
having  placed  the  main  body  of  his  infantry  under 
the  command  of  Hephaestion  to  be  led  to  the  Persian 
gulf,  himself  descended  by  the  Eulaeus  to  the  sea; 
that,  having  arrived  at  its  mouth,  he  thence  pro- 
ceeded by  the  sea  to  the  Tigris,  leaving  some  of  his 
ships  to  follow  the  canal  which  joined  the  Eulaeus 
and  Tigris;  and  that  then  he  ascended  the  Tigris 
(vii.  7).  Ptolemy  speaks  of  the  mouths  of  the  Eu- 
laeus, and  gives  it  a  double  source  in  Media  and 
Susiana  (vi.  3.  2).  This  view  may  perhaps  be 
reconciled,  by  supposing  the  Median  source  to  refer 
to  the  Coprates  {Dizftil)^  and  the  Susianian  to  the 
proper  Eulaeus  or  Karun.  Ptolemy,  however,  places 
the  mouth  of  the  river  much  too  far  to  the  £.,  and 


EUPALUJM. 

appears  to  have  confounded  it,  in  this  instaDce} 
with  either  the  Hidypnus  (lerrdhi)  or  the  Oroatis 
(Toi).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
name  itself  is  a  Graecised  form  of  the  Chaldee  Uuai 
(Daniel^  viii.  2,  16);  though,  as  we  have  ahown 
above,  the  Eulaeus  could  not  in  strictness  be  said  to 
be  the  river  of  Susa.  [V.] 

EUMENELA(Ei}/i^rcia:  Eih.Eituyfis:  I^Ue\ 
»  town  of  Phiygia,  situated  on  the  river  Glanciis,  on 
the  road  from  LKirylaeum  to  Apamda.  (Plin.  ▼.  29 ; 
Strab.  xiL  576 ;  Hierod.  p.  667.)  It  is  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  Attains  II.,  who  named  the 
town  after  his  broUier  and  predeeeasor,  Enmenes  II. 
(Steph.  B.  a.  v.)  Ruins  and  curious  sculptures  still 
mark  the  place  as  the  site  of  an  aadent  town.  (Ha- 
milton, Ruearchee^  &c.  vol.  iL  p.  1 65.)  On  some  eotns 
found  there  we  read  Eviuvi^w  *Axomp,  which  seems 
to  allude  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  at  wfaieh 
troops  of  Attalus  were  present.  The  district  of  the 
town  bore  the  name  JEumenetica  Regio,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (2.  c).  (Comp.  Franz,  Fun/  Inechriften 
iLjun/Stadte  in  Klematien,  p.  10,  foil)      [L.S.J 


COnr   OF  EUMENEIA. 

EUONYMITAE  (^tmyvfihcu,  PtoL  iv.  7.  §  33; 
Steph.  B.  p.  288,  s.  v. ;  Agathemer.  Geogr.  Afna. 
ii.  5;  Plin.  vL  35.  §  29).  Of  these  people,  and 
of  the  district  oocniMed  by  them,  the  accounts  in 
the  ancient  geographers  are  conflicting.  One  fact 
alone  concerning  them  seems  ascertained,  that  thcj 
dwelt,  as  their  name  imports,  on  the  west  or  Uft 
bank  of  the  Kile.  Stephanns  of  Byzantium  says 
that  the  Euonymitae  were  an  Egyptian  people  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  Aethbpia;  AgatLemerua 
places  them  above  the  Second  Cataract ;  while  Pliny, 
on  the  authority  of  Nero's  surveyors  (exploratores), 
describes  tliem  as  livmg  on  the  northern  fix»itier  of 
Aethiopia  near  the  island  Gagaudes.  Herodotus, 
however  (ii.  30),  says  that  the  Autumoli,  or  that 
portion  of  the  war-caste  of  Egypt  which  abandoned 
its  country  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  were  called 
Asmach,  and  that  this  word  signifies  in  the  Coptic 
language  those  whose  station  is  on  the  king's  le/i 
hand.  Diudoms  (i.  67),  indeed,  ascribes  the  de- 
sertion of  the  warriora  to  then'  anger  at  having  been 
transferred  by  Psammetichus,  during  an  invasion  of 
Syria,  from  the  right  wing  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
their  hereditary  post,  to  the  left.  If  these  ety- 
mologies can  be  at  all  relied  upon,  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  the  Euonymitae  were  permitted  by  the 
king  of  Aethiopia  to  settle  in  a  district  borderin|r 
both  on  Egypt  and  Merue,  in  which  position  they 
might  be  serviceable  to  their  adopted  country  in  its 
wars  with  the  Pharaohs  of  Memphis.      [W.  B.  D.] 

EUPAGIUM  (Evirayioi'),  a  town  in  the  roonn- 
tunous  district  of  Acroreia  in  Elis,  of  unknown  site. 
(Diod.  xiv.  17.) 

EUPA'LIUM  (Einrikiotf,  Strab.,  Thuc;  in  some 
edits,  of  Thuc.  written  Evit6\»ov;  Enpalium,  Liv.* 
EinraXiaf  Steph.  B.  a.  v. ;  Eupalia,  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4: 
£th,  E^oAicvs),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Western 
Locris,  situated  near  the  sea,  and  between  Naupactus 
and  Oeantheia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  427,  x.  p.  450.)  It 
was  the  pUce  chosen  by  Demosthenes  for  the  de- 


EUPATORIA. 

posit  oF  hia  ploiuler,  in  b.  c.  426 ;  and  it  was  shortly 
afterwards  taken  by  Enrylochos,  the  Spartan  com- 
nutnder,  along  with  Oeneon.  (Thuc  iii.  96,  102.) 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Enpalinm 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians ;  and  Philip, 
when  he  made  a  descent  open  Uie  Aetolian  coast  in 
B.  c.  207,  landed  at  Erythrae,  which  is  described  by 
Livy  as  near  Enpalinm.  (Lit.  xzriii.  8.)  This 
Erythrae  was  probably  the  port  of  Enpalinm.  Leake 
supposes  Enpalinm  to  have  stood  in  the  plain  of 
Marathidy  opposite  to  the  islands  Tritdnia  or  Tra- 
edmoj  where  some  mins  of  an  ancient  city  still  exist 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plfun,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea.  (Leake,  Nordiem  Grtece,  yol.  iL 
pp.  617,  618.) 

EUPATOHIA.     [Amtbus], 

EUPATCRIUM.     [Taurica  Chersokksus.] 

EUPHO'RBIUM,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  between  Syn- 
nada  and  Apameia,  on  the  spot  of  the  modem  <SSafi- 
duHi  (Leaj^e,  Atia  Minor ^  p.  1 65),  formed,  together 
with  the  towns  of  Metropolis,  Peltae,  Acmonia,  and 
some  others,  the  ocmventus  of  Apameia.  (Plin.  v.  29 ; 
comp.  Gec^.  Rav.)  It  seems,  like  Eucarpia,  to 
have  received  its  name  from  the  fisrtility  of  its  ter- 
ritory. (Comp.  Hamilton, .Aeseoi'eAettriiLsiaJftnor, 
vol.  ii.  p.  169.)  [L.S.] 

EUPHRANTA  or  EUPHRANTAS  TURRIS 
(E&^fM(rrar  irvpyos,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  836;  E^^p^yra 
iFvpyoSf  PtoL  iv.  3.  §  14;  E^poyrcu,  Stadkum.  p. 
452 :  Katr-Safrany  Rn.),  a  fortress,  sjhI  apparently 
also  a  town,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  the  boundary  between 
the  Cartbaginian  territory  and  the  dominions  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Adjacent  to  it  was  a  good  harbour,  the 
only  one  on  this  part  of  the  eoast.  By  this  and 
other  drcnmstances  noticed  l^*  the  ancients,  it  is 
identi6ed  with  Katr-Safrany  where  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  Urge  rains  of  a  tower  of  massive  masonry. 
(Delia  Cella,  p.  50;  Barth.  pp.  340, 369.)     [P.  S.] 

EUPHRATENSIS.     [Cokmaoene.] 

EUPHRATES  (6  Ev<l>pdrris,  EJ^p^riys),  the 
river  of  Western  Asia,  which,  with  its  twin>stream  the 
Tigris,  forms  the  third  among  the  systems  of  double 
riven,  which  are  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  have  had  such  an  important 
influence  on  its  civilisation  and  political  organisation. 

1.  The  Name.  —  The  Euphrates,  as  it  was  uni- 
Tersally  called  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  ob- 
tained among  the  Hebrews  the  name  of  **  The  great 
river"  which  was  to  be  the  E.  boundaiy  of  the 
land  granted  by  Jehovah  to  the  children  of  Abnu 
ham  (^DenL  L  7),  and  did  actually  become  the  na> 
tural  limit  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under  David. 
The  Prophets  when  they  use  it  to  denote  figuratively 
the  Assyrian  power,  speak  of  it  emphatically  as  "  the 
river."  (/#.  viii.  6;  Jer.  ii.  18.)  The  word  which 
still  survives  in  the  modern  Frat  or  Fordt,  bore  the 
signification  of  "fertility"  (Joseph.  AfUiq.  i.  1.  § 
8  ;  comp.  Winer,  Reahoorterbuehy  s.  v,  ;  Rosen- 
mUller,  Handbwhy  vol  i.  pt.  i.  p.  189.)  According 
to  Pliny  (v.  20)  it  did  not  assume  the  epithet  of 
Euphrates  till  it  had  broken  through  the  defile  formed 
by  tbe  E.  extrani^  of  Hods  Amanus.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  its  course,  as  far  as  Elegia,  it  was  called 
Ptxirates,  and,  afterwards,  while  working  its  cir- 
cuitous course  through  Taurus,  Omikas.  Of  its 
two  great  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  the 
W.  is  now  called  Kard-SAy  the  E.  Mwrdd-ckdly 
which  rises  on  the  S.  sl(^  of  Aid  Tdghy  a  moun- 
tain abont  9000  feet  high,  and  from  its  size,  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  consideied  as  the  principal  streauL 
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The  conflnenoe  of  these  two  streams,  after  forming 
with  the  Tigris  one  tidal  channel,  receives  the  ap- 
pellation  of  ShatUel-'Arah, 

2.  Comparative  Geography. —  In  comparing  the 
statements  of  the  ancients  with  modern  researches 
and  inquiry,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
none  of  the  maps  describing  the  course  of  the  river, 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  results  obtained 
by  Colonel  Cheaney's  expedition,  are  to  be  trusted. 
We  are  indebted  to  his  work  {Exped.  Evphrat»y 
London,  1850)  for  the  first  accurate  and  complete 
survey  of  the  geography  of  this  river-basin.  Before 
entering  upon  the  more  precise  details  which  have 
been  supplied  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  others, 
it  may  be  serviceable  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  discovery  of  the  banks  of  this 
mighty  stream,  wliich  is  connected  in  the  earliest 
and  most  venerable  records  with  the  origin  and 
cradle  of  the  human  race, —  is  linked  with  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  mankind,  as 
forming  the  dividing-line  for  great  empires,  races, 
and  tongues, — and  is,  probably,  destined  in  after 
ages  to  become  again  one  among  the  chief  of  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  world. 

According  to  Herodotus  (i.  180)  the  Euphrates 
flowed  finom  Armenia,  being  large,  deep,  and  swift, 
discharging  itself  into  the  Erythraean  sea.  The 
river  was  navigable  from  Babylon  upwards  for  those 
willow  boats  (L  194),  the  counterparts  of  which,  the 
modern  Kufah  or  basket  boats,  now  float  upon  the 
Tigris  and  Lower  Euphrates. 

The  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  which 
brought  the  Greeks  into  contact  with  the  Persian 
Empire,  considerably  enlarged  the  circle  of  their 
ideas  respecting  the  Euphrates ;  and  several  modem 
traveUen  have  borne  testimony,  from  person&l  obser- 
vation, to  the  accuracy  of  Xenophon's  description, 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  army  crossed  the 
Euphrates  at  the  ford  of  Thapsacns,  which  appeara 
to  have  been  the  best  known  and  most  frequented 
passage  down  to  b.  c.  100.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  here  was  4  stadia.  (^Anab.  i.  4.  §  11.)  Afl^ 
crossmg  the  Euphrates,  Gyrus  proceeded  for  nine 
days'  march  along  its  left  bank  till  he  came  to  its 
aflioent,  the  river  Araxes  or  Chaboras,  which  dirided 
Syria  from  Arabia.  Still  advancmg  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  he  entered  the  Desert  where  there  was 
no  cultivation  or  even  any  tree,  nothing  but  worm- 
wood and  various  aromatic  shrubs.  \Anab,  i.  5. 
§  1.)  The  country  along  the  left  bank  of  the*  river, 
as  fkr  as  PyUe,  being  full  of  hills  and  narrow  val- 
leys, presented  many  difficulties  to  the  movements  of 
an  army.  Pylae,  it  would  seem,  marked  the  spot 
where  the  desert  country  N.  of  Babylonia,  with  its 
nndulations  of  land  and  steep  river  banks,  was  ex- 
changed for  the  fat  and  fertile  alluvial  soil  of  Baby* 
Ionia  Proper.  After  Cunaxa,  the  Greeks  quitted  the 
Euphrates,  nor  did  they  come  within  sight  of  it  till 
they  reached  the  E.  branch  (Murdd-Chat),  at  a  point 
where  the  water  was  not  higher  than  the  navel,  and 
as  they  were  told,  not  far  finom  its  sources.  (Anab. 
iv.  5.  §  2.)  Koch  (Zug  der  Zehn  Taasendy  pp. 
88 — ^93)  is  at  issue  with  Colonel  Chesney  and  Mr. 
Ainsworth  as  to  the  point  where  a  ford  could  be 
found  in  mid-winter  with  snow  on  the  ground. 
Colonel  Chesney  (vol  ii.  p.  229)  asserts  that  no 
passage  could  take  place  till  they  reached  39^  10' 
N.  laL  Koch,  whose  opinion  is  preferred  by  Mr. 
Grote  (Hist,  of  GreecCy  vol.  ix.  p.  1 59),  holds  that 
the  river  would  be  fordable  a  little  above  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Ttoharbahur  about  Ut.  39^  3'. 
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The  third  period  of  history  which  throws  light 
upon  the  Eaphrates  system  is  the  Macedooisn  Ex- 
peditioQ  into  Asis,  b.  c.  331.  Alexander  marched 
throogb  Phoenicia  and  Syria  to  the  Eaphrates,  and 
following  the  footsteps  of  Cjms,  crossed  the  river  at 
the  Zeugma  of  Thapsacos,  which  derived  its  name 
from  tlie  bridge  originally  constrocted  for  the  tnms- 
port  of  Alexander's  army.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  8; 
Q.  Curt.  iv.  9  ;  comp.  Dion  Cass.  zi.  17  ;  Kinneir, 
Geog.  Mem,  p.  316).  Local  tradition  lus  trans- 
mitted the  fact  of  the  passage  of  Jskeader  Acbdr^ 
and  there  is  the  additional  fact,  that,  tempted  by  the 
advantages  of  the  situation,  he  ordered  the  city  of 
l^icepborium  (^RkaJekah')  to  be  built.  In  pursuance 
of  his  great  pUn  of  fusing  the  West  with  the  East 
by  the  promotion,  through  Greek  influence,  of  a 
union  between  different  nations  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Euphrates,  the  Jazartes,  and  the  Indus,  the  ancient 
city  of  Babylon  in  the  East  was  intended  by  Alex- 
ander to  be  one  of  the  metropolitan  cities  of  the 
Macedonian  universal  empire.  To  carry  out  this 
design,  as  the  course  of  the  Lower  Euphrates  was 
hitherto  unknown,  Nearchns  and  other  followers  of 
Alexander,  were  despatched  to  collect  materials:  and 
the  narrative  preserved  by  Arrian,  of  the  daring 
vojsge  of  NearchuB  to  the  estuary  of  the  Euphrates, 
is  the  most  valuable  record  of  antiquity,  by  which 
an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  former  oondidcni  of  the 
Delta  of  that  river  and  of  Susiana.  The  fleet  fi- 
nished its  course  at  Diridotes  (Teredon),  a  port  which 
was  not  unknown,  as  it  was  frequented  by  the  Arabian 
merclumts,  who  brought  hither  their  frankincense 
and  other  spices  for  sale.  Teredon  or  Diridotes,  the 
foundation  of  which  has  been  assigned  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (comp.  Abyd.  op.  Seal.  Emend.  Temp.  p. 
13),  wffe  a  village*  at  the  month  of  the  Euphrates, 
at  a  distance,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Ma* 
cedonian  navigator,  of  3300  stadia  from  Babylon 
(Arrian,  Ind.  xii.).  The  position  of  this  pUce  has 
been  fixed  at  J^bel  Sandm.  a  gigantic  mound  near 
the  Pallacopas  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  o(»isiderably 
to  the  N.  of  the  embouchure  of  the  present  Eu- 
phrates. The  fleet,  in  following  the  windings  of  the 
ciiannel,  might  be  carried  much  beyond  the  Shatt  el 
*Arab^  which  is  easily  missed,  and  thus  might  have 
reached  the  supposed  mouth  of  the  PalUcopas,  op- 
posite to  the  island  of  Boobian  (comp.  Che^ney, 
£xped.  EMphnU.  voL  ii.  p.  865;  Ainsworth,  pp. 
185—195). 

At'the  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  empire  con- 
siderable inland  intercourse  and  traffic  was  encou- 
raged by  the  Seleucidae;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  but 
that  the  marks  of  population  and  industry  which 
have  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
should  be  referred  to  the  two  centuries  of  their  do- 
minion, when  the  course  of  the  river  would  be  better 
protected  than  when  it  became  the  boondary-line 
between  Rome  and  the  Parthians.  The  gieat  high- 
way from  Asia  Minor  to  the  cities  of  Persia,  which 
crossed  the  Zeugma  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which  in 
later  times  bore  the  imposing  name  of  the  "  road  of 
peace  '*  {^  2^ugma  Latinae  Pacis  iter,"  Stat  Silo.  iii. 
a.  137),  though  improved  and  stiengthened  by  the 
Romans  when  their  power  was  established  through 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  was  probably  laid  down 
on  the  Imes  which  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
Seleucid  princes.  (Comp.  Merivale,  Hiai.  of  Ute 
BomoM  wider  ike  Empire^  voL  L  p.  517.)  The 
Roman  soldiers  first  crossed  the  Euphrates  under  Lu- 
cullus,  when  the  passage,  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dental drought,  was  rendered  much  easier  (Plat 
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LuaOL  24);  and  in  the  &tal  expeditioo  of  Ci 
seven  legions  and  4000  horse  took  the  pasasge  of 
Thapsacus.  (Pint  Cross.  20.)  Augustus  was  ooo- 
tented  to  make  the  Euphntes  the  £.  bonndaiT  of 
the  Roman  empire;  nor  was  that  frootier  advanced, 
except  during  the  short  interval  of  the  Eastern  ood- 
qnests  of  Trajan.  Under  Hadrian  the  Boaan 
boundaries  again  receded  within  the  Eaphratea. 
The  campaigns  of  Trajan,  Sevems,  Julian,  Bdisa- 
rius,  Chosroes,  and  Heradius,  illustrate  in  a  vesy 
interesting  manner  many  paints  in  the  geography 
of  the  badcs  of  this  river;  but  the  oooaideratiQa  of 
them  does  not  fsll  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article.  It  may,  however,  be  obsfOired,  that  Napo- 
leon, when  foiled  before  the  walls  of  *Atkd  of  his 
projected  march  upon  India,  had  conceived  the  plan 
of  pursuing  the  steps  of  Trajan  and  Julian. 

3.  Phyricai  Geography.  —  Stimbo  (xL  pu  527)  and 
Pliny  (v.  20)y  among  the  ancients,  have  given  a  ge- 
neral view  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  ^hile,  as  has 
been  observed  above,  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus  gives  the  best  account  of  the  then  state  of 
the  embouchure  of  the  river.  It  must,  however,  be 
recollected  that  considerable  changes  have,  even  in 
the  historic  period,  taken  place  in  the  oonfigurstion  of 
the  soil  of  the  lower  districts,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  amount  of  alluvial  matter  brought  down  by 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Delta  of  the  Persian  Gult 
Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  which  makes  it 
difiicult,  in  any  satisfactory  manuer,  to  reconcile  the 
positions  of  the  ancients  with  modem  investigatkos* 
—  as  changes  have  also  been  efiected  by  art  Thr 
great  extent  of  the  plain  of  Babylonia  is  everywhere 
altered  by  artificial  works :  mounds  •rise  upon  the 
otherwise  uniform  level;  walls,  and  mud  ramparts 
and  dykes,  intersect  each  other;  elevated  masses  at 
friable  soil  and  pottery  are  succeeded  by  low  plaiw, 
inundated  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  and 
the  old  beds  of  canals  are  to  be  seen  in  every  di- 
rection. Further  researches  may  throw  great  light 
on  the  comparative  geography  of  the  course  of  the 
Lower  Euphrates:  tOl  then, it  may  be  better  to  hold 
our  judgment  in  suspense.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
both  from  the  statements  of  the  ancients  and  the 
physical  indications  of  the  seal,  that  the  united 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  at  no  vexy 
remote  period  emptied  themselves  into  the  gulf  by 
several  distinct  mouths;  one  of  which  was  at  Tere- 
don, according  to  Nearchus, — the  mouth  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; the  other  the  Pasitigris  oi  Pliny,  probably 
the  Shatt-el-'Arab. 

The  extent  of  the  basin  of  the  Euphrates,  not- 
withstanding the  great  length  of  the  river  (1780 
English  miles),  has  been  estimated  at  not  more  than 
108,000 geographical  miles.  (Ainsworth,  J2esearcAe«, 
p.  109.)  The  ancients  correctly  ]daced  the  sonreea 
of  this  river  in  Taurus,  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  ele- 
vated  plateau  of  yVdn.  At  Kebban  Modern  the 
two  branches  unite,  and  the  Euphrates  assumes  an 
imposing  character,  struggling  to  make  good  its 
original  course  towards  the  Mediterranean  (**Ki 
obstet  Taurus  in  nostra  maria  venturus,**  Pompu  Mela, 
iii*  §  5),  but  stiU  pressing  against  the  Taoiio 
chain  at  the  elbow  made  by  MtJaAyak  (Mditeiw), 
tUl  it  finally  forces  a  passage  through  Taurus.  Alter 
precipitating  itself  through  this  gap,  the  Euphrates 
winds  through  chalk  hills  of  a  ntodemte  devaticn, 
while  its  waters  and  those  of  the  Tigris  oonwrge  and 
surround  Mesopotamia.  It  was  in  this  district  that 
the  fords  of  the  river  were  made,  and  the  passages 
of  SmiuSadt^  Mm  Kala'k,  Bir,  and  Hammim,  have 
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Ibeen  identified  with  the  ancient  Zeagn^as  of  Samo- 
eata,  Commagene,  Birtha,  and  Thapaacof,  respec- 
tively.   In  the  line  of  the  river  Euphrates  the  limits 
of  the  upper  district  terminate  to  the  W.  at  the 
hills  of  Mesjid  Sandabiyah,  and  to  the  £.  at  the 
hilly  district  N.  6[  Fehtjah,  inclading  the  PyhM  of 
Xenophon.      Here  the  Euphrates  ("rapidns  Eu- 
phrates," Stat  Sih.  ii.  3.  136)  plunges  into  the  low- 
lying  level  plains  of  Babylonia,  with  the  force  of  its 
current  much  diminished;  as  in  the  alluvial  depres- 
sions it  is  often  not  a  mile  an  hour,  while  in  its 
upper  course  it  averages  from  three  to  four  miles. 
The  current  of  the  Tigris,  notwithstanding  ita  tradi- 
tionary fame  for  swiftness,  does  not  average  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour.    After  passing*  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  the  river  appears  to  become  smaller 
than  in  its  upper  course,  uid  was  eventually  sup- 
posed to  lose  itself  in  the  marshes  of  £am/tim  (comp. 
Polyb.  ix.  43),  but,  extricating  itself  from  them, 
unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Tigris  at  Kur- 
uAh;  and  the  two  streams,  fisrming  one  channel  by 
the  name  of  ShaU-d-^Arab^  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea  by  the  town  of  Basrah,     Below  the 
SkaiUeWArah,  Pliny  (vi.  29)  notices  1.  the  point 
at  which  the  month  of  the  Euphrates  had  issued 
formerly  into  the  gulf,  **  locus  ubi  Euphmtis  ostium 
fuit,"  D'AnviUe's  "ancien  lit  de  rEuphrate;**  2. 
Flumen  SALfiTTM,  the  narrow  salt-water  channel 
which  separates  the  low-lying  island  of  Bodbian  off 
the  mouth  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates  from  the 
mainland;   3.   Pbomomtorium  Ghaumnb,   the 
great  headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Dooat' 
tl-Kwrna,  from  the  S.  opposite  Phelech$  island; 
and  4.  a  tract  along  a  sea  broken  into  gulfs,  "  vora- 
gini  similins  quam  nuvi,"  extending  for  50  M.  P.  as 
far  as  the  river  Achana  (comp.  Forster,  HUt. 
Gwg.  of  Arabia,  voL  ii.  p.  212). 

The  permanent  flooding  of  the  Enphrates  is  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  along 
the  upper  part  of  its  course.  This  takes  place 
about  March,  and  increases  till  the  end  of  May,  when 
it  is  usually  at  its  greatest  height.  (Colonel  Ches- 
ney,  Exped,  Eup^irat. ;  Ainsworth,  Researches; 
Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vols.  x.  xi. ;  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Babyhn.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EUPILIS  LACUS,  a  small  lake  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  S.  of  the  Lacus  Larius, 
and  nearly  intermediate  between  its  two  arms.  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  giving  rise  to,  or  rather  receiving 
and  transmitting,  the  river  Lambrus,  still  called  the 
Lambro,  There  are  now  two  small  lakes,  called  the 
Logo  di  Pusiano,  and  Logo  d'Alserio,  which  com- 
municate with  the  Lambro,  and  are  separated  only 
by  a  low  marshy  tract,  so  that  they  probably  in  the 
days  of  Pliny  constituted  one  larger  lake.  (Plin.  iii. 
19.  s.  23;  Cluver.  lUd,  p.  410.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

EUPO'LIUM.     [EuPAUUM.] 
EUPOIUA    (Eviropfa),    a    city    of   Macedonia 
(Steph.  B.),  and  a  station  mi  the  road  from  Heracleia 
to  Philippi  which  passed  round  the  S.  side  of  Lake 
Prasias  or  Cercinitis;   according  to  the  Tabular 
Itinerary,  17  M.  P.  from  Heracleia.    This  distance, 
combined  with  the  name,  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
stood  at  a  ferxy  across  the  lake;  perhaps  at  the  spot 
where  the  lake  first  begins  to  narrow  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  NW.  of  Amphipolis ;  but  more  probably 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake,  because  Ptolemy  (iii,  1:}. 
§  35)  reckons  it  among  the  cities  of  Bisaltia.  (I>eake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  228.)        [E.  B.  J.] 
EUPYRIDAE.     [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 
EURVPUS.     [Chalcis;  Eiokwa.] 
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ECBO'MUS  (Effpcv^f  :  Eth,  Ebpcoftt^),  a  town 
in  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Grion,  which  runa 
parallel  with  Latmus,  was  built  by  one  Enromus,  a 
son  of  Idris,  a  Carian.  (Strab.  xiii.  pp.  636,  658; 
Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Polyb.  xvii.  2;  Liv.  xxxii.  33,  xxxiii. 
SO,  xlv.  25.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion  Euromua 
belonged  to  the  conventns  of  Alabanda.  (Plin.  v. 
28.)  Ruins  of  a  temple  to  the  north-west  of  Ala- 
banda are  considered  by  Leake  to  belong  to  Eu- 
romus.     {Asia  Min.  p.  237.)  [L.  S.] 

EURCKPA  {E,hfHlnni,  Herod,  et  alii;  Evpt^wfia, 
E&psnr/a  (i).  Soph,  ap,  Steph,  B. :  Eth,  Ebptnrouos, 
fem.  Eitpwrls,)     Europe  is  that  portion  of  the 
globe  which  constitutes  the  NW.  division  of  the  Old 
or  Great  Continent.    Its  proper  boundaries  are,  to  the 
N.  and  W.,  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans ;  to  the  S., 
the  Mediterranean  sea;  while  to  tlie  E.an  imaginary 
line  drawn  through  the  Archipelago,  the~StraIts  of  t^ 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Black  sea, 
as  &r  as  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
is  its  conventional  limit  on  the  side  of  Asia.    From 
thence  the  supposed  line  runs  along  the  Caucasian 
chain,  in  an  ESE.  direction,  crosses  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  river  Ural  and  the 
Uralian  Mountains  until  it  terminates  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Kara.    The  most  northern  point  of  the 
mainUnd  of  Europe  is  in  lat.  71^  6'  N.,  its  most 
southern  in  36°  N.;  or,  respectively,  C.  Nord  Kyn, 
and  the  Punta  de  Tarifa  in  Spain.    Its  most  western 
point  is  in  long.  9°  W.,  and  its  most  eastern  in  60^ 
20'  E. ;  w,  respectively,  C.  St,  Vincent,  and  a  spot 
in  the  Uralian  Mountains  W.  of  Ekatarinberg,    The 
8ur&ce  of  Europe  is  calcukted  at  about  3,900,000 
square  miles;  and  a  line  drawn  from  C,  St,  Vincent 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kara  on  the  Frozen  Ocean 
would  measure  a  little  above  3000  miles.    These 
limits,  however,  apply  to  Europe  at  the  present  day, 
and  include  a  space  far  exceeding  any  dimensions 
ascribed  to  it  even  by  the  best  informed  of  ancient 
writers.     In  one  respect,  indeed,  as  r^ards  this 
portion  of  the  Great  Continent,  modem  sdence  and 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  early  cosmographera 
singularly  coincide.     Herodotus  and  his  contempo- 
raries considered,  and  perhaps  rightly,  the  whole  of 
the  earth  then  known  as  one  single  continent,  re- 
presenting Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  as  so  many 
divisions   of   it.      Science,    on    the    other    hand, 
looking  to  the  geological  oontinnity  of  the  globe, 
considers  the  parts  of  the  old  continent  as  merely 
foiming  one  organic  whole,  separable  indeed  for 
political  purposes,  but  really  connected  with  each 
other  by  conmion  structural  and  ethnological  pro- 
perties. 

The  tripartite  division  of  the  old  continent,  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar,  was,  as  regarded  the 
ancients,  an  arrangement  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  The  earliest  cosmographers  believed  that  the 
terraqueous  globe  consisted  of  two  nearly  elliptical 
hemispheres,  surrounded  by  the  great  river  Oceanus. 
The  Hebrews,  even  in  the  1st  century  b.  c,  main- 
tained Palestine  to  be  the  centre  of  the  world :  and 
the  Greeks  ascribed  a  similar  position  to  their  oracles 
at  Delphi  or  Dodona.  By  the  former  the  regions 
west  and  nortli  of  the  Great  Sea — the  Mediterranean 
— were  denominated  the  Land  of  Javan  and  the 
Islands :  and  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  does 
not  include  in  his  catalogue  of  countries  the  name 
of  dther  Asia  or  Europe.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.  Aeia,^ 
Asia,  indeed,  in  Homer,  signifies  merely  an  alluvial 
district  near  the  Lydlan  river  Cayster  (//.  ii.  461); 
and  Libya  is  confined  to  a  small  portion  of  the  NE. 
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corner  of  A&ica  (^Od.  ir.  351).  The  geography  of 
the  ancieQis,  like  their  physical  science,  was  founded 
leas  upon  observation,  than  upon  fiindful  cosmo- 
gonical  oorrespondences.  They  imagined  that  the 
earth  .was  divided  into  oertaui  similar  parts,  of 
which  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere  answered 
generally  to  those  of  the  southern:  that,  for  example, 
as  the  Nile  flowed  in  a  northerly  direction,  so  the 
Ister  flowed  south;  and  that  the  globe  was  encom- 
passed by  certain  zones  or  belts  of  which  two  were 
uninhabitable  from  cold,  and  one  from  heat.  Nor 
were  these  theories  the  only  obstructions  to  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  extent  and  configu- 
ration of  the  earth.  The  most  adventurous  navi* 
gators,  the  Phoenicians,  both  of  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
jealously  concealed  the  course  of  their  voyages  as 
commercial  secrets:  the  Greeks  who  settled  on.  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas  rarely 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior:  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  which  disclosed  so  much  of  Asia,  scarcely 
affected  Europe:  and  the  best  informed  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  geography — ^those  of  Alexandria 
— had  few,  if  any,  means  of  ascertaining  what 
regions  extended  beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  other. 
The  Romans  were  properly  the  first  surveyors  of 
Europe:  yet  their  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond 
Jutland,  or  the  western  bimk  of  the  Vistula.  But 
within  those  limits,  public  roads  issuing  from  the 
forum  traversed  every  province  of  the  emigre; 
colonial  towns  superseded  the  rude  hamlets  of  the 
Gauls  and  Iberians ;  and  Italian  merchants  per- 
vaded every  district  from  Teviotdale  to  the  Lily- 
baean  prom<nitory,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Yet  even  the  Romans 
were  timid  navigators:  they  were  content  to  import 
amber  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  but  never 
explored  the  gulfs  and  bays  of  that  sea  itself.  They 
but  imperfectly  surveyed  the  shores  of  Spain  and 
Gaul,  preferred  long  journeys  by  land  to  compendious 
sea- voyages,  and  to  the  last  regarded  the  western 
ocean  with  a  kind  of  superstitious  awe.  (Flor.  ii. 
17.  §  192.) 

Europe,  then,  as  it  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
does  not  correspond  with  the  modem  continent 
either  as  respects  its  boundaries,  its  divisions,  its 
}^ysical  aspect,  or  its  population.  We  shall  ex- 
amine these  points  in  succession,  but  must  inquire 
first  into  the  origin  of  the  name  itself. 

I.  Name. — The  earliest  mention  of  Europe  by 
Greek  writers,  as  a  division  of  the  globe,  occurs  in  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (w.  250,  251.  and  290, 
291),  whero  it  is  distinguished  from  Peloponnesus  and 
the  Greek  islands.  Aeschylus (/Vo^Tn.  177)  alludes 
to  a  threefold  partition  of  the  earth,  and  mentions 
the  river  Phasis,  in  the  region  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
as  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and  the 
Columns  of  Hercules,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  continent,  as  its  boundary  on  the  side  of  Libya. 
Libya  and  Europe,  indeed,  are  sometimes  represented 
as  one  continent  (Agathem.  Geograph.  ii.  2 ; 
Sail.  B,  Jug,  17;  Lucan,  ix.  411).  Respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name  Europa  various  hypotheses 
have  been  started.  (1).  The  vulgar  opinion, 
sanctioned  by  the  mythologers,  was,  that  our  con- 
tinent derived  its  appellation  from  Europa,  "the 
broad-browed"  daughter  of  the  Phoenician  king 
Agenor.  But  such  an  etymology  satbfied  neither 
geographers  generally,  nor  Herodotus  in  particular, 
who  indeed  wonders  (i^<  4^)  ^o^  i^  should  have 
come  to  pass  that  the  thiiee  main  divisions  of  the 
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otrth  took  their  names  finim  three  females  icspee- 
tivefy — ^AsJa,  Libya,  and  Enropa.    The  connection 
of  Europe  with  Phoenicia  ia  obvious:  Tjrian  and 
Sidonian  marinere  were  the  eaiiiest  explorers  of  XhM 
bays  and  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  amoQ^ 
the  first  cdonisers  of  its  principal  islands  and  its 
western  shores.     Th^  were  the  first  also   who 
passed  through  the  Columns  of  Hercales,  sorvvjed 
the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul,   and  entered  tlie 
German  Ocean  and  perhaps  the  Baltic  sea.     And 
the  name  Europa  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  tbe 
Semitic  word  (Mb  —  the  land  of  sunset.    (Bocliart, 
Phahg,  34.)    Such  an  appellation  the  Phoeniaaia 
of  Asia  might  justly  give  to  the  regions  wesitward 
of  the  Aegean,  even  as  the  Italian  navigatofs,  in 
the  middle  ages,  looking  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
denominated  the  eastern  extremi^  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  Levant,  or  the  region  of  sunrise.     (2)u 
Agathemems  {Gtograph,  L  1.  p.  S)  says  that  Earns, 
the  SE.  wind,  is  the  root  of  Europe:  and  Heyd  (f  <sf- 
moL  Ferwch.  p.  33)  derives  the  name  firwn  e^p^ 
and  iwioy  a  Scythian  word  denoting,  as  he  says,  the 
earth  or  land  generally.      Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  satasfectory  explanation  of  the  term  is  that  of 
Hermann  (ad  Horn.  Hymn,  2.  c);  at  least,  it  is  less 
vague  than  any  of  Uie  feregoing.      The   poet  a 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesns   and 
the  isUmds,  and  Europe;  of  the  latter,  as  distinct 
apparently  from  the  fonner  twa      The  Homerid 
bard  was  most  probably  a  Greek  of  Asia  Minoc; 
Now,  within  a  few  hours*  sail  from  the  Aaatic  nudn- 
hind,  and  within  sight  of  the  islands  of  Tfaasos  and 
Samothracia,  stretched  the  long  and  deeply  embayed ; 
line  of  the  Thradan  shore — an  extent  of  coast  &r  | 
exceeding  that  of  any  of  tJie  Grsdc  islands,  or  even  of 
Peloponnesus  itself.    Europe,  then,  as  Hermann  sug- 
gests, is  the  Broad  Land  (fhplfs  &^\  as  distinguished, 
from  the  A^ean  islands  and  the  pminsula  of  Peli^ 
It  is  remarkable  too  that,  under  the  Byzantine 
empire,  one  among  tiie  six  dioceses  of  Thrace  was 
called  Enropa,  as  if  a  vestige  of  the  original  de^ 
signation  still  lingered  on  the  spot.     It  may  here  be 
noticed  that  in  mythical  genealogy  Europa  is  the 
wife  of  Zeus,  while  Asia  is  the  sister  or  wife  of 
Prometheus:  and  thus  apparently  the  line  of  Zens 
and  the  Olympian  divinities  is  connected  with  our 
continent;  and  the  line  of  Prometheus,  Epimetliens, 
Atlas,  &C.,  or  the  Titanic  powers,  with  Asia  and 
Libya. 

II.  Boundaries.  -» These  have  varied  considenibly 
at  different  epochs.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Europe  and  Libya  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  the 
same  continent  The  gradual  discovery  and  dis- 
tinction of  Europe  on  charts,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  learned  or  the  vulgar,  arose  from  two  opposite 
impulses  of  mankind — commerce  and  conquest.  In 
the  former  the  Phoenicians  took  the  lead,  in  the 
latter  the  Greeks;  but  both  of  these  nations  yieki 
to  the  Rinnans  as  discoverers  of  Europe,  inasmuch 
as  they  explored  the  inland  regions,  while  the  Greeks 
and  Phoenicians,  unless  attracted,  as  in  the  case  of 
Iberia,  by  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  interior,  planted 
their  colonies  and  emporia  on  the  verge  only  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 

We  shall  perhaps  best  understand  the  progress  c£ 
discovery  by  a  reference  to  the  accounts  of  tlie 
earliest  oosmographers,  among  whom  must  be  in- 
cluded Homer.     (Strab.  Proleg,  1.  p.  2.) 

1.  About  800  B.  c,  then,  the  earth  seems  to  have 
been  generally  regarded  as  an  irregular  ellipse,  of 
which  the  northern  and  upper  seigmont  ooraprised 
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tiie  islands  of  the  Aegean  sea,  Pdoponnesns,  Hellas, 
Thracia,  Tfarinacria,  or  the  three-cornered  island 
Sicilj,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  boot  of  Italy,  sonth 
of  a  line  drawn  between  the  Sinns  Scylaoeus  aind  the 
Sinns  Hipponiatia.  Near  the  western  verge  of  the 
Great  Sea  were  the  isles  of  the  Sirens  and  EIjBium, 
and  far  to  the  N£.  the  land  of  Ogygia-  The  ellipse 
was  encompassed  by  the  river  Oosanns.  This  was 
the  primitiTe  Europe,  as  it  was  known  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Homer.  The  author  of  the  Homeric 
poems  was  indeed  acquainted  with  the  countries 
around  the  A^ean,  and  in  some  degree  also  with 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine.  But  when,  as  in 
the  Odyssey,  he  mentions  more  westerly  r^ons,  he 
deals  at  best  in  vague  rumours,  which,  if  derived 
through  investigation  at  aU,  were  probably  the 
legends  of  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  mariners,  partly 
credulous  themselves,  partly  desirous  to  exclude  the 
Greeks  from  their  trade  and  settlements  in  the  west 
of  Sicily. 

2.  Three  hundx«d  years  afterwards  the  historian 
Hecataeus  described  the  globe  as  an  irregular  circle, 
of  which  the  northern  hemisphere  contained  Europa, 
with  a  veiy  uncertain  frontier  on  the  side  of  Ada. 
Some  advance,  however,  in  knowledge  had  been  made 
in  the  meanwhile.  The  Iberians,  Celts,  and  Scythians 
occupied  respectively  Spain,  Southern  Gaul,  the  dis- 
tricts between  the  sources  of  the  Rhme  and  the  Ister, 
and  the  S.  Dannbian  pkteau.  The  northern  limit 
of  Thrace  was  supposed  to  be  eonterminoos  with  an 
nnexplored  and  uninhabitable  Arctk  region.  Italy 
was  not  as  yet  known  by  any  single  name,  but  was 
designated,  according  to  its  races,  as  the  Und  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  Ansonians,  and  Oenotrians.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  the  Mediterranean  was  still 
denominated  the  Great  Sea,  —  by  which  name  is 
implied  ignorance  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  —  the 
Enzine,  the  Ionian,  and  Adriatic  seas  had  attained 
their  permanent  titles.  Northern  Greece,  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  the  Mediterranean  islands  were  intimately 
known.  The  Cyclopes  and  Laestrygonians  had 
vanished  from  the  shares  of  the  latter,  and  even,  in 
the  NE.,  the  coasts  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  were  de- 
fined with  tolerable  accuracy. 

3.  Herodotus,  who  had  both  travelled  extensively 
himself,  and  possessed  the  advantage  of  consulting 
the  descriptions  of  his  predecessors,  Hellanicns,  Heca- 
taeus, &e.,  surpassed  them  all  in  his  knowledge  of 
particular  regions.  Yet  he  was  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  Western  Asia  and  Aegypt  than  with 
Europe  generally,  to  which  indeed,  if  he  does  not 
confound  it  with  Asia,  he  assigns  a  breadth  greatly 
disproportioned  to  its  true  dimensions.  He  places 
the  region  of  firost  far  below  the  Baltic  sea,  and 
represents  the  river  Oceanus  as  the  general  boun- 
dary of  the  land.  He  seems  ahio  to  have  given  the 
Danube  a  southerly  inclination,  in  order  that  it  may 
correspond  with  the  northerly  course  of  the  Nile. 
The  globe  itself  he  conceived  as  elliptical  rather  than 
spheroidal. 

4.  Even  Eratosthenes,  who  composed  his  great 
work  about  b.  c.  200,  and  Strabo^  who  probably  had 
before  him  the  recent  surveys  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vinces, made  by  order  of  Augustus  after  b.  c.  29, 
entertained  very  imperfect  notions  of  the  extent  of 
Europe  i»  the  north.  Of  Russia  and  the  Baltic 
regions  generally  they  knew  nothing.  The  Roman 
negotiatores,  who  nesit  to  the  legions  made  their  way 
into  the  heart  of  every  conquered  land,  did  not,  imtil 
another  generation  had  paused,  venture  beyond  the 
£lbe  or  l£e  Weser.    The  campaigns  of  Drusus  Nero 
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in  B.  a  18 — ^9,  and  of  his  son  Germanicns  in  14 — 16 
A.  D.,  first  contributed  to  a  more  exact  acquaintance 
with  central  Europe.  Pliny  the  elder  was  attached 
to  one  of  the  legions  of  Drusus,  and  both  himself 
gives  a  lively  account  of  the  Regio  Batavorum,  and 
probably  imparted  to  Tacitus  many  details  which 
the  historian  inserted  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Ger- 
mans.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  interval 
between  the  composition  of  his  Germania  and  the 
Annals,  Tacitus  extended  and  improved  his  know- 
ledge of  the  localities  and  manners  of  the  TeutorJo 
races.  His  names  of  tribes  and  their  weapons  are 
amended  frequently  in  the  later  of  these  works. 
Ptolraiy  the  geographer,  who  wrote  about  a.  d.  135 
and  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  mentions  a  considerable 
number  of  tribes  and  places  N.  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Dacia,  as  far  N.  apparently  as  Novogorod, 
which  were  unknown  to  former  cosmograpben.  But 
his  notices  of  tliese  regions  scarcely  extend  b^ 
yond  mere  names,  which,  both  as  respects  their 
orthography  and  their  relative  situations,  cannot 
possibly  be  identified  with  any  known  districts  or 
tribes.  The  work  of  Ptolemy  itself  is  indeed  both 
fingmentaiy  and  corrupt  in  its  text:  yet  even  if  we 
possessed  the  whole  of  it,  and  more  correct  manu« 
scripts,  we  should  probably  gain  little  more  accurate 
information.  Hb  statements  were  in  the  main,  as 
n^;ards  those  obscure  tracts,  derived  from  the  vague 
and  contradictoiy  reports  of  Roman  trsders,  who 
would  naturally  magnify  the  ferocity  of  the  races 
they  visited,  and  the  dangers  and  privations  they 
had  undergone.  During  the  progress  of  migration 
southward,  as  the  barriers  of  the  Roman  em]rire 
successively  receded,  the  population  of  the  lands 
north  of  the  Tanais,  the  Volga,  and  the  Caspian 
sea,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  was  constantly  fluc- 
tuating, and  its  undulations  stretched  from  China 
to  the  Atlantic.  As  race  pressed  upon  race,  with 
a  general  inclination  towards  the  line  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan,  the  landmarks  of 
geography  were  effiiced,  and  tribes  which  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  bad  correctly  seated  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Vistula  were  pushed  onward,  if  they  continued 
to  exist  independently,  into  the  Alpine  regions,  or 
as  fiur  westward  as  the  Loire  and  Garonne.  The 
barbarians  indeed,  who  seized  upon  Gaul  and  Iberia 
after  the  4th  century  A.  d.,  brought  with  them  some 
knowledge  of  the  regions  which  they  had  quitted. 
But  this  knowledge  was  scarcely  available  for  geo- 
graphical purposes,  even  when  it  was  not  altogether 
vague  and  traditionary.  It  was  needful  that  the 
great  flood  of  migration  should  subside  in  fixed 
localities  before  certainty  could  be  obtained.  After 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  two  very  difierent  classes  of 
men  helped  to  complete  the  details  of  European 
geography:  (1)  the  Scandinavian  pirates,  whoso 
voyages  extended  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Black  sea;  and  (2)  the  missionaries  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  first  real  explorers  of  the  tracts  vaguely 
designated  by  the  ancients  as  Scythia  and  Sarmatia. 
About  the  9th  century  a.  d.  these  pious  men  had 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  brought 
the  Saimatian  tribes  into  correspondence  with  the 
church  of  Constantinople.  Civilisation,  and  with  it 
a  more  regular  survey  of  these  regions,  followed  in 
their  track.  The  preachers  of  the  gospel  were 
stimulated  by  their  seal  to  fresh  discoveries;  and 
their  converts  were  attracted  by  the  luxuries  of  the 
capital.  In  the  same  century  Charlemagne  ex- 
tended the  knowledge  of  Northern  Europe  by  his 
crusade  against  the  Saxon  heathens;   Alfred  the 
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Great  contribaied  to  the  same  end  by  his  expedition 
into  the  Baltic  sea,  and  ctHnpiled  from  the  joomals 
ai  Other  a  succinct  account  of  those  coantries,  as 
well  as  of  the  sea-coast  of  Pmssia.  In  the  13th 
oenturj  ihat  region  was  annexed  to  Christendom  bj 
the  victories  of  the  knights  of  St  John.  From  that 
epoch  dates  the  complete  discovery  of  the  European 
continent  from  Lapland  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

To  trace  the  course  of  geographical  knowledge  in 
Europe  southward  of  its  principal  mountain-chains, 
we  must  revert  to  the  series  of  Roman  conquests  in 
their  chronological  order.  The  Romans  were,  as  we 
have  remarked  already,  the  first  accurate  surveyors 
of  the  continent  In  the  interval  between  the  fintt 
and  second  Punic  wars,  lUyricum  was  humbled  (b.  c 
219)  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  laid  open 
to  European  intercourse.  Their  advance  north  of 
the  Rubicon  and  the  Magra  was  more  gradual,  yet 
colonies  had  been  established  as  outposts  am(«g  the 
Boian  and  Insubrian  Gauls  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.  Epirus  and  Macedonia 
were  reduced  to  the  f<»in  of  provinces  in  b.  c.  1 67, 
and  niyricum  finally  broken  up  into  three  cantons 
in  the  year  following.  Even  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Illyricum  and 
Epirus  had  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  and  were 
regarded  by  the  Greek  republics  as  but  one  degree  re- 
moved from  barbarism.  Before  b.  a  1 49  the  Romans 
had  begun  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  Alps,  and 
gradually  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coasts  of 
Dalmatia,  of  Liguria  as  far  as  Spun,  and  the  entire 
island  of  Corsica.  The  Iberian  peninsula  was  first 
completely  subjugated  by  the  Cantabrian  wars  of 
Augustus,  B.  c.  19,  although  Baetica  and  Tarra- 
Gonensis,  with  the  greater  portion  of  Lusitania,  had 
long  before  received  Roman  praetors  for  their  go- 
vernors. By  far,  however,  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  geographical  knowledge  ensued  from 
Caesar's  campaigns  in  Gaul,  b.  c.  58 — 50.  These 
opened  Europe  from  the  maritime  Alps  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  from  the  Massilian  gulf  to  the 
Stnuta  of  Dover.  Thenceforward  the  Rhine  l^ecame 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  and  the  German 
races  were  brought  into  direct  collision  with  Borne. 
Beyond  that  river,  indeed,  the  Romans  made  little  or 
no  progress,  since  it  was  the  policy  of  the  emperors, 
bequeathed  to  them  by  Augustus,  and  acted  upon 
for  nearly  a  centniy  by  the  prudence  or  indolence  of 
his  successors,  not  to  extend  further  the  limits  of  their 
dominions.  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Rhaetia,  and  Yin- 
delicia  were,  however,  humbled  or  reduced  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Augustus,  and  the  arts  of  Rome  were 
carried  into  the  Tyrd,  Styria,  and  the  territcxies  of 
modem  Austria.  In  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and 
Vespasian  the  Britbh  islands  were  annexed  to  the 
circle  of  Roman  provinces,  and  for  nearly  three  cen  • 
turies  recruited  its  legions  and  paid  tribute  to  its 
exchequer.  The  last  important  acquisition  on  the 
European  mainland  was  Trajan's  conquest  of  Dacia 
(a.  d.  81),  by  which  the  frontiers  of  the  empiro 
were  carried  beyond  the  Danube,  and  the  yoke  of 
Italy  was  so  firmly  Impressed  upon  the  vanquished, 
that  to  this  day  the  Wallachians  entitle  themselves 
in  their  own  language  the  BomunL  From  the  friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  a  line  drawn  across  the  modem 
Netherlands  to  the  Crimea  will  pretty  accurately  re- 
present tlie  north-eastern  verge  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  Transalpine  Europe.  Beyond  it  the  conquerors 
possessed  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  various  Teu- 
tonic, Celtic,  and  Sclavonian  races  who  then  roved 
over  the  great  central  plateau  between  the  N.  bank 
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of  the  Seine  and  the  Carpatiiian  bins ;  but  witUir 
that  line  their  dominion  was  firmly  seenred  by  for- 
tified camps,  and  flourishing  colonies,  and  abcne 
all  by  the  roads  and  bridges  which  connected  the 
most  distant  provinces  with  Italy  and  the  capitiL 
These  acquisitions  were  indeed  the  froits  of  nx  eeD- 
tnries  of  nearly  uninterrapted  war,  and  could  havi 
been  made  only  by  a  people  who  pitferred  anu  to 
commerce,  and  who,  by  fresh  aicroachments  npoo 
their  neighbours,  were  perpetually  impoemg  upcn 
themselves  the  necessity  of  securing  new  nuliurj 
fttmUers  for  their  dominions.  The  aspect  of  Eaiope, 
as  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  widely  diffierent  Of 
Gaul  and  Iberia  they  knew  little  more  tiian  the  tnds 
oonUguons  to  Bfassilia  and  Emporia  in  the  noctli, 
and  to  Gades  and  Tartessus  in  the  sooth.  Wiih  tfa» 
Alpine  tribes  they  were  wholly  wnarquMnted,  and 
never  more  than  temporarily  subjugated  the  baila- 
rians  on  their  own  frontiers — the  monntua-nctt 
who  from  Illyricum  to  the  Enxine  were  consantljr 
at  war  with  the  kings  of  Epirus  and  Maoedoo.  At 
its  utmost  extent,  therefore,  the  Europe  of  the  Gre^ 
was  bounded  by  the  moontain-chain  which  tubi 
north  of  Thrace,  Italy,  and  Iberia,  and  constitated 
scarcely  a  third  part  of  tiie  modem  continent 

The  boundaries  of  this  segment  were  on  the  eastern 
side  long  undefined.  The  Meditecranean  and  the 
Atlantic  were  indeed  definite  barriers;  and  theie> 
gions  beyond  the  great  mountain-chain  were  pre* 
sumed  to  be  trackless  wilds,  uninhabitable  firamooU. 
Even  PoIybius(iii.37,xxxiv.  7, 8, seg.), in  this  respect, 
was  not  more  enlightened  than  Herodotns;  sod 
Strabo  and  his  contemporaries  in  the  Augustan  ag9 
conceived  the  German  Ocean  and  the  souUieni  earn 
of  the  Baltic  to  be  the  proper  limits  of  the  oootincDt. 
In  Pliny  (iv.  13.  s.  17,  16.  s.  30)  and  in  Ftokmj 
(ii.  11.  §  33,  iv.  6.  §  4)  we  meet  with  the  earliest 
hints  of  the  Scandinavian  regims,  which,  hovever, 
those  geograi^ers  r^ardod  as  groups  of  islands, 
rather  than  continuations  of  the  nudnland.  The 
boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe  shifted,  with  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  slowly  to  the  west,  thereby 
oxitracting  the  supposed  breadth  of  the  latter  oooti- 
neiit  It  was  originally  phioed  on  the  right  bauk 
of  the  Caucasian  Phssis  or  Hypanis,  next  at  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  finally  determined  bj  in 
imaginary  line  drawn  along  the  river  Tanab,  aod 
across  the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  A^ean 
sea.  The  Tanais  and  Hellespont^  says  Diotijaos 
(JPerieg,  14,  15),  divide  Asia  from  Europe.  Pro- 
copius,  indeed  (B,  Goth.  v.  6),  recurs  to  the  earlier 
opinion,  that  the  Phasis  was  the  proper  eastern  limit 

The  dimensionsof  Europe  were,  consequently,  mocii 
misunderstood  by  the  ancient  geographers.  Herodotiu 
imagined  it  to  be  of  greater  length  than  Asia  and 
Libya  combined.  Even  Strabo,  with  far  superior 
means  of  ascertaining  the  fact  at  his  disposal,  repre- 
sents Africa  as  smaller  tlian  Europe,  and  Africa  and 
Europe  together  as  of  less  extent  than  Asia  alcoe. 
Agathemerus ( Geogr.  i.  7)  was  the  first  to  assign  roon 
correct  relative  proporUons  to  the  subdivisions  of  the 
old  continent  These  erroneous  computations  indeed 
arose,  in  some  measure,  from  the  exclusion  of  neariy 
the  whole  of  modem  Russia  and  Scandinavia  from 
the  calculation.  We  now  know  that  Africa  is  mora 
than  thrice  the  size  of  Europe,  and  Asia  more  than 
four  times  as  large. 

Herodotus  (iv.45)  complains  that  no  cne  had  dis- 
covered whether  Europe  were  an  island  or  not,  inas- 
much as  its  northem  and  eastern  portions  were  on- 
explored.    Some  rumours,  indeed,  of  islands  NW.  d 
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tbe  nainknd  had  In  his  time  reached  the  ciTilised 
portiona  of  the  world,  through  the  voyages  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  the  Cassiterides,  Oomwidl,  and  the 
Scillj  islands.  But  these  enterprising  navigators, 
who  oonld  have  given  the  Greeks  so  mncfa  information 
respecting  the  western  shores  of  the  continent,  jea- 
lously gtwrded  the  secrets  of  their  voyages,  and 
contributed  hut  little  to  the  scienoe  of  geography. 
That  Punic  manuals  of  navigation  existed  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  facts  that  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  a  literatuxv,  and  that  their  treatises  on 
agriculture  were  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  by 
the  Romans  to  be  translated  into  the  Latin  lan- 
guage :  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  should  have 
entrusted  their  fleets  to  the  mere  traditionary  and 
em]rfrical  skill  of  successive  generations  of  pilots. 
But  their  knowledge  perished  with  them ;  and  the 
Greeks,  excellent  as  they  have  been  in  all  ages 
as  navigaton  of  the  narrow  seas,  were  rarely  ex- 
plorers of  the  main  ocean.  For  diore-traffic,  indeed, 
Europe  is  the  best  calculated  of  continents,  since  it 
presents  by  far  the  greatest  extent  of  coast-line,  and 
hence  is  diocribed  by  Strebo  (ii.  126)  as  voAvo-xiffto- 
vtcrdn^f  <»*  the  most  variously  figured  of  the  earth's 
divisions.  To  a  Greek,  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a  curve  of  mountains,  and  springing  forth 
by  three  main  projections  into  the  seas  southward  of 
hs  mountain-bases,  presented  the  aspect  of  three 
pyramidal  peninsulas  of  land, — Iberia,  lUdia,  Hellas 
(to  which  Polybius  adds  a  fourth  in  Thrace  and  a 
fifth  in  the  Crimea), — respectively  resting  upon  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan  range.  This 
supposed  configuration  was  the  theme  of  frequent 
comment  among  the  ancient  cosmographers,  and  the 
source  of  many  ingenious  theories  regarding  the 
agencies  of  fire  or  water  in  producing  them.  But  it 
u  intelligible  only  when  we  remember  the  limits  in 
which  Europe,  as  known  to  tlie  Greeks,  was  confined. 
To  an  ancient  navigator,  however,  sailing  from  a  port 
in  Asia  Minor  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  this  con- 
figuration would  necessarily  be  a  subject  of  remark, 
since  he  would  pass  alternate  projections  of  land  and 
the  deeply  embayed  gulfs  of  the  Aegean,  Ionian,  and 
Tuscan  seas,  and  witness,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  suc- 
cessive confirmations  of  his  preconceived  notions  of 
the  form  of  the  continent.  In  these  respects,  as  well 
as  in  tbe  more  undulating  character  of  its  shore, 
Europe  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  both  Asia 
and  Africa.  Yet  the  Greeks,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
physical  analogies,  discovered  a  similar  distribution 
of  hmd  and  water  in  the  Arabian  peninsuU  and  the 
seas  which  bound  it,  as  well  as  in  the  long  valley  of 
the  Nile;  and  they  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
not  only  that  this  j^enomenon  was  repeated  in  every 
xone,  but  also  that  the  earth  was  constructed  on  a 
system  of  parallelisms,  so  that  tbe  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  were  nearly  counterparts  of 
each  other. 

III.  The  Climate  and  Prodaeis  of  Europe,— 
The  climate  of  central  Europe  a£fected  the  progress 
of  discovery  northward.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece  was  lower  than  at  the  pre- 
sent day;  while  Gaul  and  Germany  experienced  al- 
most tbe  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter.  In  their  wan 
with  Rome  we  find  Gaulish  clans,  accustomed  to  a 
colder  and  more  biwang  atmosphere,  exhausted  by 
the  heat  of  modem  Lombardy,  although  that  region 
is  not  now  sensibly  warmer  than  the  south  of  France. 
But  central  Europe  was,  for  many  centuries,  as  re- 
gards its  climate,  what  Canada  is  at  the  present 
day.    The  vast  forests  and  morasses  of  Gaul  and 
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Germany  were,  until  nearly  the  9th  century  of  our  era, 
unfelled  and  nndrained,  and  aggravated  the  cold  and 
humidity  of  the  northern  sides  of  the  Alps  and  Py- 
renees. Nor  was  the  southern  flank  of  these  moun- 
tains unaflected  by  the  same  causes.  The  Romans, 
even  in  their  Italian  wara,  rarely  took  the  field 
before  the  month  of  April,  since  they  dreaded  en- 
countering the  snow-storms  of  the  Apennines,  and 
the  floods  which  at  the  melting  of  the  ice  converted 
the  feeders  of  the  Tiber  into  rapid  torrents.  The 
snow  lay  then  periodically  on  Mt.  Soracte,  and  the 
Sabellian  herdsmen  found  fresh  pastures  as  late  as 
July  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Abruzsi.  Ovid, 
in  the  epistles  which  he  wrote  in  exile,  describes 
the  cold  of  the  Euxine  and  its  adjacent  coasts 
as  a  modem  traveller  would  describe  the  tem- 
perature of  Stockholm  and  the  Baltic,  and  in 
the  latitude  of  Saxony  the  l^ons  cf  Drusus  and 
Germanicus  endured  many  of  the  hardships  of  a 
Russian  winter.  (Tac.  Atm,  I  60,  ii.  24.)  We 
may  indeed  suspect  that  the  legionaries  owed  some  of 
their  ill-success  in  the  German  wars  less  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  elements,  than  to  the  skill  or  valour 
with  which  they  were  oppoeed.  Yet  the  horns  of  the 
moose 'deer  which  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  the  feus 
of  Southern  Germany  attest  the  presence  of  Arctic 
animals  in  those  regions,  and  the  tribute  of  furs  im- 
posed by  the  Romans  upon  their  Rhenish  provincials 
imply  a  tamperatUTB  far  below  the  ordinary  climate 
of  the  same  regions  at  the  present  time. 

Upon  the  cUmate  and  productions,  however,  of 
those  portions  of  Europe  with  which  they  were 
better  acqnaint<ed,  of  Europe  south  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  the  ancients  expatiated  with  pride  and 
admiration.  They  ascribed  to  its  soil  and  tempera- 
ture generally,  that  golden  mean  which  is  most  con- 
ducive to  the  increase,  the  health,  and  the  physical  and 
moral  development  of  the  human  species.  Europe, 
they  alleged,  was  happily  seated  between  the  zones 
of  insufferable  heat  and  cold.  It  was  exempt  from 
the  fiercer  animals  and  the  more  noxious  reptiles  of 
the  nttghbouring  continents.  Asia  and  Africa  were 
more  ^undantly  endowed  with  the  luxuries  with 
which  man  can  dispense  —  with  gems,  silks,  aro- 
matics,  and  ivoiy;  but  Europe  produced  more  nni- 
fomily  than  either  of  them  the  necessaries  which 
are  indispensable  to  his  health,  strength,  and  safety 
—  com,  wine,  and  oil,  timber  and  stone,  iron  and 
copper,  and  even  the  more  precious  metals,  gold  and 
silver.  (Strab.  iL  pp.  126,  127.)  The  Scythians 
and  Germans,  indeed,  were  but  scantily  provided 
with  these  adjuncts  of  life  and  civilisation  ;  nature 
had  reserved  her  boons  for  the  more  refined  and  in- 
telligent natives  of  the  south.  Greece  was  in  these 
respects  highly  favoured:  the  horses  of  Thessaly, 
the  com  of  Boeotia,  the  figs  and  olives  of  Athens, 
the  vineyards  of  Chios  and  Samoa,  were  celebrated 
throughout  the  world.  But  Italy,  in  the  estimation 
of  its  children  at  least,  was  tbe  garden,  as  well  as 
the  mistress,  of  the  world.  (Varro,  H.  IL  i.  2; 
CdumeU.  iZ.  iZ.  iii.  7 ;  Plin.  iiL  1,  seq. ;  Virg.  Georff, 
i.  136,  seq.)  Its  several  provinces  were  distin- 
guished each  by  its  peculiar  gifts — Campania  by 
its  wines,  Tarentum  by  its  fleeces,  Etraria  by  its 
rich  pastures,  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  its  cerealia. 
By  its  central  position  in  the  Mediterranean,  Italy 
was  enabled  to  impart  to  less  favoured  regions  its 
own  products,  and  to  attract  to  itself  the  gifts  of 
other  lands — the  minenJs  of  Iberia,  the  hides,  the 
timber,  tbe  herds,  and  horses  of  Gaul,  the  marbles 
and  the  fruits  of  Greece,  and  Uie  beauty  and  strength 
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of  the  British  Celbi.  In  Europe,  abo,  it  was 
easy  to  acclimatise  the  frnits  and  animals  of  other 
regions.  The  almond,  oleander,  the  cheny,  the 
acacia,  and  syringa  were  imported  from  Asia  Minor; 
the  vine  and  apricot,  from  Armenia;  from  Persia, 
many  species  of  the  nnmerons  genns  Pomnm, — 
the  orange,  peach,  citxtn,  &c;  while  the  fig, 
olive,  and  date-palm,  the  damask  rose  and  the 
mulherry,  had  heen  transplanted  from  Libya  and 
Syria.  The  European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
exhibit  also  many  iamilies  of  African  plants,  and  the 
£ora  of  Sicily  and  Baetica  combine  the  prodactions 
of  the  temperate  and  tropical  xones.  Of  these  ad- 
ditions to  the  food  or  luxuxy  of  man,  not  a  few  were 
imported  into  Europe  by  ^e  Greek  or  Soman  con- 
querors of  the  East  Nor  were  these  accessions  con- 
fined to  the  districts  which  at  first  received  tlieoL 
To  its  Roman  masters  Gaul  and  the  Rhenish  pro- 
Tinces  owed  the  vine,  a  finer  breed  of  sheep,  and 
several  kinds  of  domestic  poultry.  The  olive  was 
carried  from  Greece  to  Spain,  and  the  race  of 
Gaulish  horses  improved  by  intermixture  with 
the  swifter  and  more  delicately  limbed  varieties 
of  Numidia  and  Arabia.  Finally,  the  silkworm, 
whose  productions  scandalised  the  economists  and 
philosophers  of  Rome  by  draining  Italy  of  its  gold 
and  by  adding  new  incentives  to  extravagance,  was 
naturalised  in  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  6th  centuiy 
of  our  era,  and  by  its  introducti(m  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  European  manufactures. 

IV.  Population  of  Europe, — The  history  of  the 
population  of  Europe  belongs  in  part  to  the  description 
of  the  several  portions  of  it ;  and,  as  a  whole,  is  both 
too  speculative  and  too  extensive  an  inquiry  for  a 
sketch  like  the  present.  Neither  are  our  materials 
for  such  an  investigation  either  abundant  or  satis- 
factory. Our  only  guides  on  this  point,  beyond  some 
doubtful  resemblances  of  manners  and  customs,  and 
some  data  founded  upon  the  structure  of  language, 
are  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  But  the  prejudice 
which  led  the  Greeks  to  regard  all  unhellenic  races 
as  barbarous  was  very  unfavourable  to  ethnological 
science;  and  even  when  they  treat  of  pre-historic 
races,  they  throw  a  mythological  veil  over  the  records 
of  early  colonisation.  The  movements  of  mankind 
from  the  cast  were,  in  tlieir  conceptions,  either  regu- 
lated by  a  god,  like  Dionysus,  or  by  the  son  of  a  god, 
like  Heracles.  The  Romans,  again,  were  satisfied 
with  incorporating  races  among  their  provincials,  and 
incurious  about  their  origin  or  physical  character- 
istics. The  Greeks  also,  inhabiting  the  SE.  comer 
of  Europe,  and  watching  the  movements  of  their 
own  colonies  alone,  or  at  most  gleaning  the  re- 
ports of  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  mariners,  often 
purposely  involved  in  fable,  always,  it  is  probable, 
exaggerated,  imagined  that  the  main  stream  of 
European  population  had  flowed  generally  across  the 
Aegean  sea  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  with  oc- 
casional interruptions  or  admixtures  from  Phoenicia 
and  Aegypt.  They  were  unaware  of  the  fact  which 
modem  ethnology  has  brought  to  light,  that  the 
course  of  immigration  was  rather  from  central  Asia  to 
central  Europe,  by  a  route  lying  north  of  the  Euxine 
sea  and  intersecting  the  great  rivers  which  flow  east- 
ward and  soutliward  from  the  Alps  and  Russia. 
They  traced  the  origin  of  music  and  song  to  Thrace, 
but  they  did  not  know,  or  would  not  admit,  that  the 
population  of  Hellas  itself  was  derived  quite  as  much 
from  Thrace  as  from  the  Lesser  Asia.  Three  main 
streams  of  population  intermingling  with  each  other 
in  certain  loodities,  yet  sufi^ently  distmct  for  defi- 
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nltion,  maybe  discerned:  (I).  The  Celta  ud  Cim- 
merians, who  entered  our  continent  frtim  the  otcppea 
of  the  Caucasus,  and,  passing  round  the  head  of  the 
Black  sea,  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, and  permanently  settled  in  the  wesL  (2>. 
The  Selavonians,  or,  as  the  andents  denominatBd 
them,  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  occa|iied  the 
east  of  Europe,  where  they  an  found  beside  the 
earliest  Celtic  odonies.  The  river  Odtr,  however. 
seems  to  have  been  the  western  limit  of  the  Selavo- 
nians. Thence,  without  establishii^  themselves  io 
the  Alps,  they  turned  in  a  southerly  diiectioii,  since 
they  CGOtribttted  largely  to  the  population  of  both 
Greece  and  Italy.  (3).  The  Teutons — who  airived 
at  different  epochs  :  (1).  as  Low  Germans,  frtmi  the 
regions  between  the  Oxos  and  Jaxartes,  a&d  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  NW.  of  EurK^)e,  and  (3) 
as  High  Germans,  who,  displacing  the  Celts  and 
Sclav<Hiians,  occupied  the  middle-highlands  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  historic  period  are  fbnnd  ^^ 
of  the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube.  The  whole 
plateau  of  central  Europe,  however,  was  perpetually 
undergoing  a  change  in  its  population  ftxm  the  flax 
and  reflux  of  these  principal  elements ;  and  vrhen 
towards  the  close  of  the  1st  century  b.c.  the  Bomao 
legions  passed  the  Rhine  and  entered  the  Herrynian 
forest,  they  found  both  Celts  and  High  and  Low 
Germans  arrayed  against  them  from  the  Helvetian 
pagi  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  The  Iberian  pemn- 
sula  alone  may  serve  for  an  example  of  the  admixture 
of  races  in  the  European  continent.  In  it  we  can 
trace  no  less  than  six  waves  of  immigration.  (1).  The 
Celtic,  pushed  to  its  western  barrier  by  the  encroach 
ments  of  the  ScUvonians  and  Teutons;  (2).  the 
Iberian,  whose  language,  as  it  appears  in  ^e  modem 
Basque  dialect,  indicates  a  Celto-Finnish  origin, 
and  consequently  a  derivation  of  the  Iberian  people 
itself  from  the  remote  eastern  steppes  of  Asia:  the 
Celtiberi,  as  their  name  imports,  were  a  hybrid  race 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  two;  (3).  the  Liby- 
Phoenicians  of  the  south,  who  were  introduced  by  the 
Carthaginians ;  and  (4)  an  Italian  element  broiig:ht 
in  by  the  Romans.  A  fifth  variety  was  occasiooed  by 
the  irraption  of  the  northern  tribes — Vandals,  Visa- 
goths,  and  Snevi — ^in  the  5th  century  A.D.,  by  which 
movement  a  High  and  Low  German  elemoit  was 
added  to  the  original  population.  Lastly,  in  tJw 
8th  century  a.d.,  with  the  Arabian  ccHiquest  came  an 
infusion  of  Semitic  blood.  The  Gnek  colonies — 
Saguntnm  and  Emporium, — founded  by  Zacynthiais 
and  Massilians  respectively,  were  scarcely  so  perma- 
nent or  so  important  as  to  affect  materially  the  popu- 
lation of  Spain. 

V.  Lanffuoffu  of  Europe.  —  Of  the  dialects 
spoken  in  ancient  Europe  we  know  even  less  than 
of  its  ethnography.  The  educated  Romans  used 
two  languages  fimiliarly,  their  own  and  the  Greek ; 
the  Greeks,  one  only:  and  both  alike,  in  general, 
contemned  all  other  idioms  as  unworthy  the  attention 
of  civilised  men.  Their  communication  with  foreign- 
ers was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  interpret- 
ers, and  a  few  instances  only  are  recorded  of  a  Greek 
(Com.  Nep.  Tkemist.  c.  10)  or  a  Roman  (O^, 
Ep.  ex  Pont  iv.,  Ep.  13)  undergmng  the  drudgery  of 
learning  a  foreign  tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dialects  of  the  other  races  of  Europe,  being  neither 
refined  nor  preserved  by  a  native  literature,  gradually 
vanished.  The  Celtic  gave  place  in  the  Gauli^ 
and  Spanish  provinces  of  Rome  to  the  general  em- 
I^oyment  of  Latin :  and  even  the  Germans  beyond 
the  Rhine  acquired  the  speech  of  their  enemies 
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(Tac.  Afin,  i.  58,  ii.  10).  The  confusion,  or  indeed 
the  obliteration,  of  tongues  was  further  accelerated 
by  the  collection  within  the  Roman  empire  of  soldiers 
or  sbives  from  nearly  eveiy  region  of  the  world.  It 
was  easier  f(X  these  aliens  to  forego  their  own  ver- 
nacular dialects  and  to  acquire  the  common  language 
o{  their  masters,  than  to  communicate  with  each 
other  in  a  lingua  fr<mca  compounded  of  the  most 
opposite  varieties  of  speech.  How  easily  a  common 
language  might  supersede  a  native  idi<xn  appears 
from  two  remarkable  cases  in  ancient  history.  (1). 
The  Jews,  after  the  foundation  of  Al»andria, 
goierally  adopted  the  Greek  tongue  in  all  their 
*' cities  of  dispersion"  west  of  Palestine.  Their 
siicred  books  were  translated  into  Hellenic,  and  that 
idiom  was  employed  even  in  the  service  of  their 
synagogues.  (2).  The  Etruscans,  for  at  least  six 
centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Borne,  regulated 
the  more  solemn  ceremonies  and  expounded  the 
more  startling  prodi^es  of  the  Roman  people.  Yet 
the  Romans  themselves  rarely  acquired  the  language 
of  their  sacerdotal  instructors,  and  Latin  was  the 
organ  of  communication  f«r  all  the  tribes  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Magra.  This  prevailing  influence 
of  two  languages  in  the  more  civilised  portions  of 
ancient  Europe,  combined  with  the  circumstance 
that  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  its  various  races 
is  derived  from  Roman  or  Greek  writers,  who, 
when  they  touched  upon  phiIol(^  at  all,  either 
perverted  it  or  made  themselves  ridiculous,  throws 
an  almost  impenetrable  cloud  over  the  subject  of 
the  original  dialects  of  Europe.  A  few  broad  lines 
and  a  few  probable  analogies  are  all  that  modem 
linguistic  science  is  able  to  contribute  towards  elu- 
cidating a  subject  which,  if  clearly  understood, 
would  explain  also,  in  a  great  degree,  the  movements, 
the  interweaving,  and  the  final  position  of  the 
European  races.  The  Sclavouian  race,  at  one  time, 
extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Arctic  sea,  com- 
prising the  Sarmatae,  Roxolani,  from  whom  the 
Russians  derive  their  name,  the  IIl3nrians,  Panno- 
nians,  and  Veneti,  &c  Westward  of  Modem  Saxony 
their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Celts:  in  pre- 
historic times,  indeed,  the  Celts  may  be  described 
generally  as  the  occupiers  of  the  western  half  of  the 
continent  north  of  tiie  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Sclavonians  of  the  eastern.  Both  were  respectively 
dther  interpenetrated  or  pushed  onward  by  the 
third  great  stream  of  immigrants  from  Asia  —  the 
Teutonic  family  of  nations.  The  Sclavonians  indeed 
maintained  themselves  east  of  the  Vistula,  although 
even  here  they  were  encroached  upon  by  Low  German 
and  even  Mongol  races,  which  the  ancients  described 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Scythians.  The  Celts 
were  more  effectually  displaced  by  the  Teutons,  and 
in  historic  ages  were  found  in  large  masses  in  Gaul 
and  the  British  islands  alone.  Yet  even  in  these, 
their  ultimate  retreats,  they  yielded  to  the  stronger 
and  better  organised  races  which  followed  their 
steps — to  theEranks,  a  High  German  people,  in  Gaul ; 
and  to  the  Saxons,  a  Low  Geraian  people,  in  Britain. 
There  was  indeed  a  perpetual  sbiftmg,  interweaving, 
advance,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  retrocessitm  of  the 
central  population  of  the  continent.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans, as  described  by  Tacitus,  are  to  be  found  Celtic 
tribes  :  in  Celtic  Britain  long  strips  of  territory,  as 
well  in  the  interior  as  on  the  coast,  were  occupied  by 
Teutons:  the  Sclavonians  regained  Bohemia  from  the 
High  Germans;  and  the  Gauls,  who  in  the  4th  century 
B.  c.  sacked  Rome  and  Delphi,  in  the  same  generation 
established  themselves  between  the  Magra,  the  Bubi- 
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con,  and  the  Alps,  from  which  region  they  expelled 
Germans  and  Sclavonians.  The  basis  of  the  original 
population  of  Greece  and  Italy  was  Pelasgian;  at 
least,  Pelasgians  were  the  first  national  element 
which  history  acknowledges,  or  to  which  concurrent 
traditions  point.  So  muclx  of  the  population  of 
Hellas  as  did  not  enter  Europe  from  Uie  sea-bord 
was  derived  from  Thrace,  and  Thrace  was  peopled 
by  Sclavonians.  The  most  archaic  forms  of  the 
Hellenic  and  Latin  languages  indicate  such  an  ori- 
ginal, and  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins  equally  confirm  this  supposition ;  for  the 
former  point  to  the  Hyperborean  regions  —  i.  e.  to 
the  north  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  Olympus — as  the 
cradle  of  their  race  (Died.  ii.  47.  p.  198,  Dindorf.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  p.  225),  and  the  latter  derive 
the  royal  line  of  Alba  and  Rome  from  Mysia  and  the 
Troad.  Arcadians,  too,^.  e.  Pelasgians, — were  set- 
tled on  Mount  Palatine  before  the  arrival  of  colonista 
from  Asia:  and  the  subject  population  of  Etruria 
bears  numerous  traces  of  a  Pelasgian  origin.  The 
races  of  Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  were  long 
identical,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  no  actual 
boundary  for  many  ages  was  known  between  these 
divisions  of  the  Great  Continent  As  the  earliest 
stream  from  central  Asia,  the  Sclavonian,  occupied 
both  sides  of  the  Aegean  sea,  and  spread  over  Pon- 
tus  and  Colchis,  and  round  the  head  of  the  Euiine 
as  far  as  Mount  Haemus,  we  are  probably  justified 
in  recognising  a  Sclavonian  population  throughout 
the  region  that  intervened  between  the  Taurian 
chain  and  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  in  ascrib- 
ing the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  and 
Ansonian  peninsulas  to  the  Sclavonian  stem.  In 
both  instances,  indeed,  it  was  early  and  materially 
affected  by  Celtic  and  Teutonic  admixtures.  Finally, 
the  Hellenes,  a  High  German  race,  predominated  in 
Greece;  and  Low  German  tribes,  to  which  the  Sabel- 
lian  stock  belonged,  in  Italy.  The  southern  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  more  nearly  afiected  by 
Semitic  immigrations  from  Phoenicia  and  Carthage 
than  the  interior  of  the  continent,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  afiect  materially  the  stronger  germs  of  popula- 
tion—  whether  Sclavonian,  Celtic,  or  Teutonic  ^ 

The  principal  mountains  and  rivers  of  Europe  are 
described  under  their  respective  heads,  or  in  the 
general  account  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong. 
We  must,  however,  before  closing  our  sketch  of  the 
NW.  division  of  the  Great  Continent,  briefly  advert  to 
some  features  of  its  geological  system. 

VL  Geological  Featwrea. — Since  we  are  treating 
more  especially  of  Europe  as  it  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  it  wiU  be  expedient  to  restrict  our  survey 
of  its  river  and  mountain-system  to  the  boundaries 
assigned  to  the  continent  by  geographers  unac« 
quainted  with  nearly  two-thirds  of  it, — the  whole 
^  Scandinavia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Russia. 
In  fact,  the  Europe  of  the  ancients,  if  we  require 
definite  accounts  of  it,  is  nearly  conterminous  with 
the  European  provinces  of  Rome.  Nor  by  such 
exclusion  do  we  omit,  as  respects  Europe  gene- 
rally, any  material  feature  or  element  of  its  con- 
figuration; for  the  Scandinavian  Alps  are  separated 
firam  the  body  of  the  European  mountains  by  the 
great  NE.  plains,  and  the  Grampian  Highlands,  with 
their  English  and  Welsh  branches,  are  also  an  insu- 
lated group;  whereas  all  the  mountains  of  central 
and  Smithem  Europe,  from  Calpe  to  the  Bospoms, 
and  from  Aetna  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  Car- 
pathians, constitute  in  reality  but  one  system,  which 
custom  has  divided  into  certain  principal  masses  oc 
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families.  The  great  mountain-zone  which  forms  the 
base  of  the  three  or  five  southern  peninsulas  of  Eu- 
rope, and  from  which  its  principal  northern  riYers 
descend,  commences  witli  the  promontory  of  Arta* 
brum  ((7.  Fitdsterre),  and  is  terminated  by  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis.  Of  this  rocky  girdle  the 
highest  points  are  the  Pie  du  Midi  in  the  Pyrenees, 
rising  11,271  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Mont 
Blanc,  16,800  feet;  and  the  summits  of  Mt.  ^siemns 
or  the  Great  Balkan.  All  the  other  groups  or 
chains,  whether,  like  the  Carpathians,  running  up 
the  centre  of  the  ccHitinent,  or,  like  the  Apennines 
and  the  Spanish  and  Greek  mountains,  descending 
to  its  southern  extremities,  are  to  be  regarded, 
whatever  thdr  relative  dimensions  may  be,  as  second- 
aries only  of  the  principal  zone, — its  spun  or  but* 
trasses.  To  the  southward  these  protuberances  run 
for  the  most  part  in  parallel  ridges,  such  as  the 
sierras  of  Spain,  and  the  eltiptical  hollows  of  the 
Apennines;  or,  like  Mount  Haeraus,  they  are  split 
into  narrow  but  profound  fissures,  intp  which  the 
light  of  day  scarcely  penetrates.  In  Spain  and  Italy 
the  mountains  in  general  decline  gradually  as  they 
approach  the  Mediterranean,  whereas  the  Grecian 
ranges  project  strongly  into  the  sea,  and  re-appear 
in  the  numerous  rocky  islands  which  stud  the 
Aegean.  The  general  geological  features  of  this  zone 
are,  in  the  I^rian  mountains,  granite,  cr3rstallin6 
strata,  and  primary  fossiliferons  rocks.  On  each 
side  of  tlie  central  chain  of  the  Alps  calcareous  rocks 
form  two  great  mountain-zones,  and  rise  occasionally 
to  an  altitude  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet.  Crys- 
talline schists  of  various  kinds  generally  constitute 
the  pinnacles  of  the  Alpine  crest  and  its  o&ets.  The 
Apennines  and  the  Sicilian  mountains  are  mostly 
calcareous  rocks.  Secondary  limestones  occupy  a 
great  portion  of  the  high  land  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Beginning  from  the  western  extremity  of  this  zone, 
we  find  that  the  northern  or  Gaulish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  the  more  precipitous  and  abrupt,  and 
its  summits  so  notched  and  ragged  that  fram  the 
plains  below  they  appear  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw, 
whence  the  term  Sierra  (Mens  Serratos)  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  Iberian  mountains,  where  this 
conformation  especially  prevails.  On  the  Spanish 
side,  the  Pyrenees  descend  towards  the  Ebro  in 
gipintic  terraces  separated  by  deep  precipitous 
valleys.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  Pyrenean 
range  is  about  60  miles,  and  its  length  270. 

On  the  northern  flank,  the  most  conspicuous  off- 
sets of  the  zone  are  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Au- 
vergne  and  the  Cevennes.  These,  indeed,  are  the 
link  between  the  more  elevated  masses  of  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  projections  of  the  Ce- 
vennes extend  to  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Rhone,  and 
the  Jura  mountains  of  the  Alpine  range.  The 
northern  provinces  of  France  form  a  portion  of  that 
immense  plain,  which,  without  taking  into  account 
smaller  eminences  and  undulations,  extends  from  the 
Seine  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Bhick  seas, 
through  Belgium,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

The  European  mountain-zone  attains  a  greater 
altitude  as  it  proceeds  eastward.  About  the  52nd 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  it  begins  to  ascend  by  ter- 
races, groups,  and  concentric  or  pArallel  chains,  until 
it  reaches  its  highest  elevation  in  the  range  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Balkan.  The  immediate  projections 
of  the  Alps,  on  the  side  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  or  Lom- 
bardy,  are  comparatively  short,  but  rapid  and  abrupt. 
The  spine  of  the  Italian  peninsuUi,  however,  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  as  well  as  the  Sicilian 
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mountains,  are  really  continuations  of  the  Alps^erea 
as  the  Grecian  mountains  through  Northern  Hellas 
as  fiur  as  the  Laoonian  highlands  are  enatinnatkaa 
of  Mount  Haemna.  The  Canuc  or  more  properfy 
the  Julian  Alps  connect,  under  the  18th  meiilian, 
the  Balkan  with  the  centre  of  the  rai^  of  the 
Helvetian  and  Italian  Alps.  The  river*  sjatem  «f 
Italy  has  no  features  in  common  with  those  «f 
Spain.  In  the  btter  peninsula  the  valleys  inclosed 
by  the  sierras  were,  in  some  remote  era,  the  basins  of 
lakes,  of  which  the  Spanish  rivers  are  the  residn- 
aries:  whereas  the  watershed  of  the  Apennines  is 
generally  brief  and  ra]nd;  and  the  Amo,  the  Tiber, 
the  Liris,  &c  have  in  all  ages  been  subject  to  saddn 
overflow  of  theur  waters,  and  to  as  sadden  snlsi- 
denoe.  In  Cisalpine  Gaul,  indeed,  a  netwoik  of 
streams,  combining  into  central  reservoirs,  —  the  Po^ 
the  Athesis,  &c,  —  furmsfaea,  with  little  aid  fpcm 
man,  a  natural  irrigation  to  the  rich  alhivial  plaiaa. 
The  whole  r^on  was  probably  at  one  period  a  vast 
lake,  of  which  the  banks  were  the  Alpine  projectiaos 
and  the  windings  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  gra- 
dually rose  with  the  constant  deposition  of  soil  firaa 
those  mountains.  The  rivers  &  of  the  Po  whid 
flow  into  the  Adriatic  sea  are  generally  incanader- 
able  in  their  length  or  volume  (^  water;  but  thow 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Lower  Sea,  tbe 
Mare  Etruscum,  descend  more  gradually,  and  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  peninsula  at  least  more  equally  sab- 
serve  the  purposes  of  tillage  and  inland  navigatioD. 
Calcareous  rocks  constitute  the  principid  range  of 
the  Apennines,  and  fill  the  greater  port  of  ^aHj. 
But  at  least  half  of  that  island  b  covered  with  the 
newer  Pleiocene  strata;  while  zones  of  the  dder 
Plnocene  period,  filled  with  organic  remains,  ooror 
each  flank  of  the  Apennines. 

The  principal  projections  of  the  zone  north  of  Italv 
are  the  Hyrcanian  mountuns,  the  Sudetes,  and  the 
Carpathian  mountains.  The  former  stretch  in  three 
parallel  ridges  from  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Bhine, 
about  lat  51^  or  52^  N.,  to  the  centre  of  Gennanj. 
Eastward  of  this  group  the  Sudetes  b^;in,  and  tci^ 
minate  at  the  plain  of  the  Upper  Oder.  At  this 
point  they  are  connected  with  the  Carpathians,  which, 
however,  difiRer  in  configuration  from  the  oiber  fimbs 
of  the  range.  For  they  are  not  a  single  chain,  hot 
groups,  connected  by  elevated  plains,  and  attaining 
at  certain  points — as  at  Mount  Tatra,  under  the 
20th  meridian — a  considerable  altitude.  The  breadth 
of  the  Alpne  chain  is  greatest  between  the  15th  and 
16th  meridians,  and  least  at  its  junction  with  the 
Balkan,  under  the  18th,  where  it  does  not  exceed 
80  miles. 

The  Balkan,  in  respect  of  its  elevated  tabfe-landa, 
is  a  connecting  link  between  the  mountain-systems 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  With  the  exoeptioa  of  tbe 
Jura,  this  tabular  form  does  not  occur  in  the  central 
Alps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  lakes  which 
are  so  frequently  met  with  in  European  mountains, 
are  rarely  found,  except  in  the  Altaian  range,  in 
those  of  Asia.  Mount  Haemus,  the  third  of  tbe 
mountain-bases  of  ancient  Europe,  b^ins  near  the 
town  of  Sophia,  whence  it  runs  along  an  elevated 
terrace  for  600  miles  to  the  Black  sea.  Longi- 
tudinal valleys  of  great  fertility  separate  its  pandid 
ridges;  but  its  chains  are  teat  and  torn  in  all  di- 
rections by  profound  and  precipitous  chasms,  bj 
which  alone  the  range  is  permeable.  Granite  forms 
the  bases  of  tlie  mountain-system  of  Eastern  Europe; 
but  it  rarely  pierces  the  crust  of  crystalline  scUst 
and  secondary  limestones.    Calcareoos  rocks,  indeed, 
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compose  principany  the  highlands  of  Bosnia,  Mace- 
donia,  and  Albania.  Transverse  fractures,  like  those 
of  the  Balkan,  occur  generally  in  the  Greek  moun- 
tains. The  intervening  valleys  are  nKwtly  caldron- 
shaped  hollows,  both  in  Northern  Greece  and  in  Pelo^ 
ponnesus.  Volcanic  convulsions  in  some  districts, 
and  in  Boeotia  especially,  have  broken  down  the 
mural  barriers  of  these  hollows,  and  allowed  their 
waters  to  escape :  but  in  the  Morea,  where  there  have 
been  no  such  outlets,  they  percolate  through  the 
soil.  The  rivers  of  Southern  Greece  are,  for  the 
most  part,  fordable  in  summer  and  torrents  in  winter 
and  spring. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  suffice  to 
show  that,  from  its  general  configuratiMi,  the  NW. 
divinon  of  the  old  continent  is  much  more  favourable 
to  uniform  civilisation  and  the  physical  well-being 
and  development  of  its  inhabitants,  than  that  dt 
either  Africa  or  Ana.  On  the  one  hand,  the  extent 
of  its  coast-line,  its  numerous  promontorito  and  bays, 
act  as  causes  of  severance  between  the  members  of 
its  frunily,  and,  by  preventing  theur  accumulation  in 
masses  like  those  of  the  A^tic  empires,  preserve 
and  stimulate  the  separate  activity  of  the  whole: 
on  the  other,  the  obstacles  to  nati<xial  and  federal 
union  are  not,  as  in  many  regions  of  the  African 
continent,  insurmountable,  but,  on  the  codbary,  the 
central  position  of  its  sea, — the  Mediterranean  and 
its  branches, — and  the  course  of  its  rivers,  running 
deep  into  the  interior,  affsrd  natural  paths  of  com- 
munication for  all  its  races.  No  barren  deserts 
divide  its  cities  from  one  another:  its  table-lands  are 
not,  as  in  Asia,  lifted  into  the  region  of  snow,  nor  its 
plains  condemned  to  sterility  by  the  hot  pestilential 
blasts,  such  as  sweep  over  the  great  Sahara.  Europe, 
indeed,  is  not  the  cradle  of  civilisation, — that  had 
attained  at  least  a  high  formal  maturity  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile, 
ages  before  Agamemnon  ruled  in  Mycenae,  or  Theseus 
drew  the  demi  of  Attica  within  the  precincts  of  a 
common  wall.  Neither  to  Europe  do  we  owe  the 
fbntal  precepts  of  religion  and  ethics,  nor  the  germs 
of  the  arts  which  civilise  life.  In  every  one  of  these 
elements  of  social  progression  Asia  and  Aegypt  took 
the  lead.  But,  although  neither  the  original  parent 
nor  the  earliest  nurse  <^  civilisation,  Europe  has  been 
for  neariy  3000  years  that  portion  of  the  world  which 
has  most  actively,  assiduously,  and  successfully 
cherbhed,  advanced,  and  perfected  these  rudiments 
of  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  cultivation.  Of 
civil  freedom  it  was  the  birthplace:  neither  of  the 
sister  continents,  however  mature  may  have  been  its 
peculiar  civilisation,  has  ever  possessed,  without  the 
aid  of  European  contact  and  example,  a  community 
of  free  men,  who  distinguished  the  obedience  which 
is  due  to  law  from  the  subservience  which  is  paid  to 
a  master.  And,  possessing  civil  freedom,  at  least 
among  its  nobler  and  its  governing  races,  Europe  has 
carri^  to  a  higher  stage  of  development  every  lesson 
and  every  art  which  it  derived  from  other  regions, 
and  elevated  the  ^rpe  and  standard  of  humanity  itself. 
Asia  and  Africa  have  generically  receded  from,  and,  in 
the  majority  of  their  races,  lost  sight  of  entir^y,  the 
paths  and  the  oonditioos  of  progressive  civilisation. 
In  these  regions  man  is  a  weed.  He  is  ruled  in 
masses;  he  thinks  in  masses.  His  institutions,  his- 
tories, and  modes  of  fS&ith  are  unchanged  through 
almost  immemorial  tracts  of  time.  The  opposite 
aspect  presented  by  European  civilisation  may  be 
ascribed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  physical  advan- 
tagesi  which  we  have  enumerated,  and  which  render 
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our  ooDtment  the  most  uniformly  habitable  portion 
of  the  globe;  (2)  to  the  fact  that  our  civilisati<ni 
received  its  original  impulse  from  the  S£.  comer  of 
Europe,  where  the  Hellenic  race,  in  the  small  com- 
pass of  a  few  degrees  of  latitude,  rehearsed,  as  it 
were,  the  forms  of  government,  federalism,  and  nego< 
tiation,  which  were  destined  afterwards  to  be  the 
principles  or  postulates  of  European  policy;  (3)  to 
the  circimistance  that  the  Roman  Empire,  by  its 
conquests  and  colonies,  stamped  a  general  impress  of 
resemblance  upon  the&milies  of  Europe;  and  (4) 
that,  as  the  ancient  civilisation  declineid,  two  new 
elements  of  life  were  infused  into  Europe, —  a  young 
and  vigorous  population  from  the  North,  and  a  purer 
and  more  comprehensive  religion  from  the  East.  By 
the  combination  of  these  several  elements  our  conti- 
nent alone  has  been  advancing,  while  the  sister  divi- 
sions of  the  globe  have  receded;  and  it  is  a  conse- 
quence of  such  advance  and  of  such  recession,  that 
Europe  has  repaid  with  large  interest  its  original 
debt  of  dvilisatdon  to  both  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has 
become,  in  all  the  arts  which  elevate  or  refine  our  race, 
the  instructor  in  place  of  the  pupil.  (See  Bitter, 
Die  Vorkalle  EuropdiBcher  Vmkerffetchickten^  &c 
1820;  Ukert,  Gtographie  der  Griechen  und  Romer; 
Bennell,  Geographjf  of  Herodotut^  2nd  ed.,  2  vols. 
8vo.;  Donaldson,  New  CratyltUy  2nd  ed.,  Varro- 
niatuUf  2nd  ed.;  Mrs.  Somerville,  Phyncdl  Geo- 
graphy ^  2  vols.  12mo.  2nd  ed.;  Ersch  and  Grtiber's 
Encydopadie,  art  Europa.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

EURaPUS  (EbfMoir6s,  Strab.  vii.  p.  827),  a  town 
of  Eraathia  (PtoL  iii.  18.  §  39),  between  Idomene 
and  the  plains  of  Cyrrhus  and  Pella,  probably  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Azius  below  Idomene.  Not 
far  above  the  entrance  of  the  great  maritime  plain, 
the  site  of  Europus  may  perhaps  hereafrer  be  recog- 
nised by  that  strength  of  position  which  enabled  it 
to  resist  Sitalces  and  the  Thracians.  (Thuc.  ii.  100.) 
We  have  the  concurring  testimony  of  Ptolemy  (iii. 
13.  §  24)  and  Pliny  (iv.  10)  that  this  town  of 
Emathia  was  dilTerent  from  Europus  of  Almopia, 
which  latter  town  seems  from  Hierocles — who  names 
Europus  as  well  as  Almopia  among  the  towns  of  the 
ConsuUr  Macedonia  (a  provincial  division  containing 
both  Thessalonica  and  Pella) —  to  have  been  known 
in  his  time  by  the  name  of  Almopia  only :  and  hence 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
ancient  district  Almopia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
voL  iii.  p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EURO'PUS  (JEvfWK6s,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §  17,  viii. 
21.  §  11. ;  Strab.  zi.  p.  524),  a  town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  ancient  Media  Atropatene,  according 
to  Strabo,  originally  called  Rhaga;  it  was  rebuilt 
by  Sel^ucus  Nicator,  and  called  by  him  Europus. 
Strabo  considered  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  town 
called  by  the  Parthians  Arsacia.  Colonel  Rawlinson 
has  identified  it  with  the  present  VerAmmf  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  ancient  Rhages  {LILGeogr. 
Soc,  z.  p.  119).  Isidore  of  Charaz,  speaking  of 
Dura,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  states  that  it  was 
built  by  Nicator  and  the  Macedonians,  and  that  it 
was  called  Europus.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  con- 
founding it  with  either  the  Median  or  the  Syriazi 
city  of  ^is  name. 

EURO'TAS.    [Lacokia.] 

EURYAMPUS  (E^^s-os),  a  town  of  Magnesia 
in  Thessaly,  of  uncertain  site.  (Lycophron,  900; 
Steph.  B.  9. 0.) 

EURY'MEDON  (J£6pvfi4^v),  a  river  flowing  in 
a  due  southern  direction  through  Pisidia  and  Pam- 
pfaylisi  in  which  latter  country  it  was  navigable;  but 
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its  entrance  is  now  closed  by  bars.  It  empties  itself 
into  the  Mediterranean,  a  little  below  Aspendus. 
(Respecting  the  famous  battle  on  the  river  Eurjme- 
don,  in  B.a  466,  see  Thiic.  i.  100;  Diod.  Sic  zi. 
61 ;  comp.  Xenoph.  Hell.  iv.  8 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  852 ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  667 ;  Arrian,  Anah.  i.  27 ;  Liv.  xxxviL 
23;  Plin.  v.  26,  and  namerous  other  passages.)  Its 
modem  name  is  Capri-SUf  and  near  its  sources 
Sav-Su.  [L.S] 

ECJRYME'NAE  (Eifrvfitvai,  ApolL  Bhod.,  Steph. 
B.«.9.;  'Epvfivai,  Strab.:  Eth.  Zvpvfi4vtos).  1.  A 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  situated  upon  the 
coast  at  the  foot  of  ML  Ossa,  between  Bhizus  and 
Myrae.  (Scylax,  p.  25;  Strab.  ix.  p.  443;  Liv. 
xxxxjL  25.)  Pliny  relates  that  crowns  thrown  into 
a  fountain  at  Enrymenae  became  stones.  (Plin.  xxzi. 
2.  8.  20.)  Leake  supposes  the  site  of  EuiTmenae 
to  he  represented  by  some  ancient  remains  between 
Tliandtu  and  Karitea,  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  415.) 

2.  A  town  of  Molossis  in  Epirus,  is  placed  by 
Leake  in  the  vale  of  the  Upper  Acheron,  towards 
Latridf  VariddkeSf  or  Tervitziand.  (Diod.  zix.  88 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  253.) 

EURYTA'NES.  [Aetoua,  p.  64,  a.] 

EUSE'NE  (EiMT^vT}),  a  town  not  far  from  the 
coast  of  Pontus,  a  little  to  the  north-west  of  Amisus. 
(Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  Eux. ;  Ptol.  v.  4.  §  6.)  In  the 
Tab.  Peuting.  it  is  called  Ezene,  and  in  the  Geogr. 
Ravennas,  Aezene  and  Ecene.  (Comp.  Hamilton, 
JResearchea,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  293.)  [L.  S.] 

EUTAEA  (Ethcua:  Eth,  Einauis)^  a  town  in  the 
S.  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Maenalia,  probably  be- 
tween Asea  and  Pallantium,  thous;h  not  on  the  road 
between  these  towns.  Leake  places  it  at  BarbUza. 
(Pans.  vui.  27.  §  3;  Xen.  HeU.  vi.  5.  §  12;  Steph. 
B.  t.  v.\  Leake,  Morea^  vol.  iii.  p.  31.) 

EUTHE'NAE  (Ei;di}Fa£ :  Eth,  E^vaios  and 
Evdrivfiis)^  a  town  of  Caria,  on  the  Ceramicus  Sinus. 
(Plin.  V.  29 ;  Steph.  B.  #. ».)  [L.  S.] 

EUTRE'SIA,  EUTRE'SII.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  a.] 

EUTRE'SIS  (E(h-fni<ris :  Eth,  Evrptiffirris),  an 
ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Zethus  and 
Ainphion  before  they  ruled  over  Thebes.  (Horn.  II. 
ii.  502  ;  Eustath.  ad  loc. ;  Strab.  iz.  p.  411.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  village  in  the  territwy 
of  Thespiae.  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  places  it  on  the 
road  from  Thespiae  to  Plataea ;  but  Leake  con- 
jectures that  there  is  an  error  in  the  tezt,  and  that 
for  Qttnrt&jf  we  ought  to  read  Qur^ciy^  since  there 
is  only  one  spot  in  the  ten  miles  between  Plataea 
and  Thespiae  where  any  town  is  likely  to  have 
stood,  and  that  was  occupied  by  Leuctra.  We  learn 
from  Stephanus  that  Eutresis  possessed  a  cel^rated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo^  who  was  hence  sur- 
named  Eutresites. 

Scylaz,  in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  Boeotia, 
speaks  of  6  KifA^v  EthpTrros  fcol  rtixos  ruv  Bourr&y^ 
and  Leake  is  disposed  to  identify  these  places  with 
Eutresia,  which  would  thus  be  represented  by  the 
ruins  at  Aliki ;  but  we  should  rather  conclude,  from 
the  words  of  both  Strabo  and  Stephanus,  that  Eu- 
tresis  was  not  so  far  from  Thespiae.  (Leake,  North- 
em  Greece,  vol.  iL  p.  521.) 

EUTRE'TUS.    [Eutresis.] 

EUXI'NUS  PONTUS  (ndpros  Eff^tivos:  the 
Black  Sea)j  the  sea  which  washes  tlie  shores  of 
Asia  Minor,  Sarmatia,  and  Colchis,  and  which  was 
considered  (as  indeeil  physical  and  geological  views 
^require)  by  the  ancients  (Strab.  ii.  p.  1 26),  to  form 
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together  with  the  Makotis.  part  of  the  comiiMsi 
basin  of  the  great  "  Interior  Sea." 

1.  The  Name. -^The  Euzine  bore  in  earlier  ages 
the  epithet  of  ^oremtf,  or  "inhospitable."  (Jliirros 
"A^fyos,  Scymn.  734 ;  Strab.  viL  p.  298 ;  SchoL  ad 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  ii.  550 ;  Pomp.  Mela,  L  19.  §  6 ; 
Plin.  iv.  12;  vi  1.) 

"  Frigida  me  oohlbent  Enzini  Ifttora  Ponti, 
Dictus  ab  autiquis  Azenus  ille  fait." 

(Ovid,  Tritt  iv.  4.  55.) 

It  owed  this  name  probably  to  the  vreather  so 
frequently  described  by  the  ancient  writers  to  the 
discredit  of  this  sea,  as  well  as  the  reported  can- 
nibalism  of  its  northern  Scythian  hordes.  The 
more  friendly  title,  no  doubt,  came  into  vogue  when 
its  waters  were  thrown  open  to  Grecian  navigatioo 
and  commerce.  It  is  questionable  whether  its  ezist- 
enoe  was  known  to  Homer,  but  it  appears  under 
both  name9  in  Pindar  {Ji6vro$  "h^^ufos^  Pgtk.  iv. 
362 ;  EG^^wov  IIcAayof,  Nem.  iv.  79.) 

Other  appellations  are  neAoyor  rh  Ilorrur^ 
(Strab.  i.  p.  21,  zil  p.  547)  ;  Mabb  Euxixum 
(Pomp.  Afcla,  ii.  1.  §  3 ;  Ovid,  TrUL  iv.  1(L  97); 
Mare  Sakmaticum  (Ovid,  ex  PonL  iv-.  ^  3d;  \^ 
Val.  Flac.  viiL  207)  ;  Pontus  Taubicus  (Avien.  ** 
Or.  AfaK  2).  The  BUick  Sea  is  called  bj  the 
Turks  Karadengh^  by  the  Greeks  Maurethalaaaa, 
and  by  the  Bu^ians  Czame-More. 

2.  Historical  Geography. — The  principal  epoch 
which  brought  the  shores  of  the  Euzine  into  contact 
with  other  land,  unless  we  accept  the  accotmt  of  the 
expedition  of  Bamses-Sesostris  to  Colchis  and  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis  (Herod,  ii.  103),  was  that 
national  desire  to  open  the  inhospitable  Euzine, 
which,  clothed  in  mythical  garb,  is  called  the  **  Ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis.** 

"  The  legend  of  Prometheus  and  the  unbinding 
the  chains  of  the  fire-bringing  Titan  on  the  Cau- 
casus by  Hercules  in  journeying  eastward  —  the 
ascent  of  lo  from  the  valley  of  the  Hybrites  to- 
wards the  Caucasus — and  die  my  thus  of  Phirxus 
and  Helle  —  all  point  to  the  same  path  on  which 
Phoenician  navigators  had  earlier  adventured." 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos^  vol.  ii.  p.  140,  trans.) 

In  the  historic  ages  the  shores  of  the  Propootis,  the 
BUck  Sea,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  were  covered  with 
Grecian  settlements.  Nearly  all  these  were  colonies 
of  the  city  of  Miletus  alone,  and  were,  without 
exception,  the  marts  of  a  prosperous  trade.  Although 
the  dates  of  each  cannot  be  precisely  fixed,  they 
must  have  arisen  between  the  eighth  aad  sixth  cen- 
turies before  our  era. 

The  colonies  in  the  Black  Sea  were  Heracleia. 
on  the  S.  cmst  of  Bithynia,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Mariandyni.  lu  Paphlsgonia  was  Simopk,  which 
established  a  species  of  sovereignty  over  the  oiher 
communities.  In  Pontus  was  Amnisus,  the  motbM* 
city  of  Trapezus.  On  the  east  coast  stood  the 
cities  of  Phasis,  Dioscurias,  and  Puanagoria  ; 
this  last  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  during  the  Macedonian  period,  the  staple  for 
Indian  commodities,  imported  across  the  Oxus  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Panticapabum,  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  was  the  capital  of  tlie  little  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus,  so  intimately  connected  with  U^e  corn 
trade  of  Greece,  especially  of  Athens.  On  the  north 
coast  was  the  city  of  Takais,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name ;  and  Olbia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bo- 
rysthenes.  These  two  places,  and  Olbia  in  par- 
ticular, were  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  inLu4 
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trade,  which,  issuing  from  thence  in  a  northero  an<l 
easterly  direction,  was  extended  to  the  yerj  centre 
of  Asia.  The  settlements  <m  the  south-west  coast 
appear  never  to  have  attamed  any  consideration ; 
the  principal  trafSc  of  Greek  ships  in  that  sea  tended 
to  more  northerly  ports. 

IsTHiA  was  near  the  soaUi  embouchure  of  the 
Danube;  TbHi,  Oaijjitis,  Odbssus  and  Apoij- 
LONiA,  more  to  the  south.  (C<nnp.  Heeren,  Man,  of 
Anc.  Hist  pb  162,  trans ;  Grote,  HitL  of  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  316,  ToL  iv.  p.  337.) 

The  exchange  of  commodities  led  the  trsders 
beyond  the  Pains  Maeotis,  through  the  steppe, 
where  the  horde  of  the  central  Kirghiz  now  pasture 
their  herds,  — and  through  a  chain  of  Scythian- 
Soolotic  tribes  of  the  Argippaeans  and  Issedones, 
to  the  Arimaspae,  dwelling  on  the  northern  decH- 
Tity  of  the  AUai,  and  poesessing  much  gold.  This 
tract,  the  locality  of  which  has  been  pU^  between 
the  53rd  and  55th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  which 
has  again  become  fiimous  by  the  Siberian  gold- 
washings,  opened  up  by  means  of  the  Black  Sea  an 
important  source  of  wealth  and  luxury  to  the 
Greeks.  While  in  another  directbn  the  inland 
traffic  between  the  Prussian  coasts  and  the  Greek 
colonies,  the  relaticms  of  which  are  shown,  by  fine 
coins,  struck  probably  before  the  eighty-fifth  Olym- 
piad, which  have  been  recently  found  in  the  Netz 
district  {AhhandL  der  Berl  Akad.  1833,  pp.  181 
— 224),  brought  the  coasts  of  the  Northern  Ocean 
into  connection  with  the  Euxine  and  Adriatic 
The  amber,  of  which  this  tzade  consisted,  was  con- 
Toyed  to  people  from  people,  through  Germany,  and 
by  the  Kelts  on  either  dedirity  of  the  Alps,  to  the 
Padus,  and  through  Pannonia  to  the  Borysthenes. 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  iL  pp.  129, 141,  trans.) 

The  Byzantines  were  masters  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Euxine,  and  it  was  through  them  that  the 
supply  of  articles  for  which  it  was  celebrated,  was 
brought  into  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Tneiie  are  stated  by  Polybius  (iv.  38)  to  be  hides 
(some  assert  that  dpififtara,  and  not  dcp/Mxro,  is  the 
true  reading),  slaves  of  the  best  description,  honey, 
wax,  and  salt-fish.  The  pickled  fish  of  the  Euxine 
was  famous  throughout  antiquity  ( Athen.  iii.  p.  1 1 6), 
and  the  figure  of  a  fish  on  the  coins  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  this  sea,  as  well  as  of  a  fish-hook  on  those 
of  Byzantium,  shows  what  a  value  was  set  upon  this 
tnule. 

The  carrying  trade  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia, 
which  even  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Seleucidae 
had  taken  the  route  of  the  Black  Sea,  became  tor 
the  Greeks  under  the  Romans,  and  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Lower  Empre,  a  most  important 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  inroads  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  Black  Sea  diverted  in  great  mea- 
sore  the  Indian  trade  into  other  channels.  When 
the  route  from  Europe  to  India  by  the  Bed  Sea  was 
cut  off  in  consequence  of  A^ypt  being  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Arabs,  commerce  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  outlet  in  another  direction,  and  Constan- 
tinople became  Uie  depdt  of  Eastern  trade. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Genoa  owed  her  com- 
mercial prosperity  to  the  overland  trade  with  India, 
which  she  carried  on  by  means  of  her  mercantile 
establishments  on  the  Euxine. 

3.  Shape  and  AdmeasuremenU. —  The  ancients 
compared  this  sea  to  a  Scythian  bow ;  of  which  the 
north  coast  between  the  Thracian  Bosporus  and  the 
Fbasis  constituted  the  bow,  and  the  south  coast  the 
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string.  (Herat  JV.  163  ;  Strab.  u.  p.  186 :  Dionys. 
146;  PUn.  iv.  12.) 

^  In  respect  of  dimensions  as  fiir  as  regards  the 
cireumference,  and  some  transverse  lines  across  it, 
they  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  informed.  But 
though  Strabo  knew  its  general  dimensions,  be  has 
totally  failed  in  point  of  form,  for  he  imagined  the 
west  side  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Borysthenes  was 
a  straight  line,  while  at  Dioscurias  it  formed  a  narrow 
deep  gulf.  (i.  p.  125.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
form  as  given  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  10)  is  very  tolerable. 
He  places  the  Phasis  and  Gulf  of  Varna  opposite 
to  each  other,  as  they  nearly  are,  and  the  widest 
part  between  the  Bosporus  and  the  Borysthenes. 
He  also  approaches  the  truth  in  the  space  between 
Canunbis  and  Criumetopon,  as  weU  as  their  relative 
bearings.  But  his  Maeotis  is  disproportionably 
Urge.  (Rennell,  Compar.  Geog.  voL  ii.  p.  276.) 
Strabo  (pb  124)  places  the  narrowest  distance  be- 
tween Carambis  and  Criumetopon.    [Carambis.] 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  Euxine,  according  to 
Bennell  Q.  c),  measured  through  the  different  points 
mentioned  in  the  Periplus,  and  in  the  line  that  an 
ancient  ship  would  have  sailed  to  coast  it,  is  1,914 
geqg.  miles,  and  which  turned  into  Roman  miles  in 
the  proportion  of  60  to  72  are  equal  to  2,392  M.  P. 
It  appears  an  extraordinary  coincidence  that  2,360 
M.P.  should  be  the  estimate  of  Agrippa,  as  reported 
by  Phny  (iv.  12)  for  the  circuit  of  the  Euxhie. 
Other  estimates  in  Pliny  (/.  c.)  are  Varro  2,150 ; 
Mutianus  2,865  ;  Artemidorus  2,619.  Strabo 
(ii.  p.  125)  makes  it  out  at  25,000  stadia,  while 
Polybius  (iv.  5)  has  22,000  stadia.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  Polybius,  quoted  by  Pliny  (iv.  12) 
states  that  the  distance  between  the  Thracian  and 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  on  a  straight  line  was  500  M.  P., 
which  agrees  so  well  with  the  actual  distaiice,  that 
it  proves  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  ancients  on 
this  point ;  and  that  they  had  a  more  accurate 
method  of  determining  a  ship's  way  than  has  been 
believed.  The  Periplus  of  Arrian  addressed  to 
Hadrian  contains,  according  to  Gibbon's  epigram- 
matic expression  in  his  42nd  chapter,  "whatever  the 
governor  of  Pontus  had  seen  from  Trebizond  to 
Dioscurias ;  whatever  he  had  heard,  from  Dioscurias 
to  the  Danube;  and  whatever  he  knew,  from  the 
Danube  to  Trebizond."  Thus,  while  Arrian  gives  much 
information  upon  the  south  and  east  side  of  the 
Euxine,  in  going  round  the  north  shore  his  intervals 
become  greater,  and  his  measurements  less  attended 
to.  Bennell,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work 
already  quoted,  has  identified  most  of  the  cities, 
promontories,  and  embouchures  of  riv^,  that  ap- 
pear in  the  Periplus. 

The  area  of  the  BhMsk  Sea  diffen  but  little  from 
that  of  the  Caspian.  The  Euxine  and  Maeotis, 
taken  together,  are  about  ^  larger  than  the 
Caspian. 

4.  Physical  Geography. — Polybius  (iv.39^3) 
has  hazarded  a  prediction  that  the  Euxine  was 
doomed  to  become,  if  not  absolutely  dry  land,  at  any 
rate  unfit  for  navigation.  The  reasoning  by  which 
he  arrived  at  this  conclusion  is  curious.  Whenever, 
he  says,  an  infinite  cause  operates  upon  a  finite 
object,  however  small  may  be  the  action  of  the 
cause,  it  must  at  last  prevail  Now,  the  basin  of 
thei  Euxine  is  finite,  while  the  tune  during  which 
the  rivera  flow  into  it,  either  directly  or  through  the 
Pains  Maeotis,  bringing  with  them  their  alluvial 
deposit,  is  infinite,  and  should  it,  therefore,  be  only  a 
little  that  they  bring,  the  result  described  must 
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ultimately  come  to  pass.  But  when  wo  consider 
how  great  the  accumalation  is  from  the  numerous 
streams  that  empty  themselves  into  this  basin,  — 
that  is,  how  powerful  and  active  is  tlie  operation  of 
the  cause — then  it  is  manifest  that  not  only  at 
some  indefinite  time,  but  speedily,  what  has  been 
said  will  come  to  pass. 

He  then  strengthens  his  position  thus  assumed,  by 
stating  that,  aociardlng  to  all  tradition,  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  having  been  formerly  a  salt  sea  conjoined, 
as  it  were,  in  the  same  basin  {aitj^vi)  with  the 
Eoxine,  had  then  become  a  fresh-water  lake  of  no 
greater  depth  of  water  than  from  five  to  seven 
fathoms,  and  no  longer  therefore  navigable  for  lai^e 
ships,  without  the  assistance  of  a  plot;  and  he 
further  instances,  as  an  evidence  cf  the  pn^gress  of 
his  cause,  tlie  great  bank  (jaaria)  1,000  stadia  long, 
which  appears  in  his  time  to  have  existed  one  day's 
sail  off  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  upon  which 
the  sailors,  while  they  thought  themselves  still  out 
at  sea,  vexy  often  ran  aground  by  night,  and  which 
was  familiarly  called  by  them  artfiyi^  or  the  breast, 
as  in  Latin  the  word  "  dorsum  "  was  applied  to  the 
same  formation.  (Comp.  Strab.  i.  p.  50 ;  Amm. 
Marc  zxvL  8.  §  46.)  Arrian  makes  no  mention  q£ 
this  bank,  nor  can  any  traces  of  it  be  found  now. 
Either,  therefore,  the  weight  of  water  has  been  suf< 
ficicnt,  at  some  time  w  other,  to  disperse  thb  accu- 
mulation which  it  had  before  assisted  to  form,  or 
the  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  so  increased 
since  the  time  when  Polybius  and  Strabo  wrote, 
that  what  was  then  a  bank  at  a  distance  of  thirty- 
five  or  forty  miles  (a  moderate  computation  for  a 
day's  sail),  has  now  become  an  int^ral  part  of  the 
main-  land. 

This  opinion  of  Polybius  was  not  altogether  new. 
Straton  of  Lampsacus  (Strab.  i.  pp.  49,  50)  held 
the  same  view ;  indeed,  he  said  more.  According 
to  him  the  Euxine  is  very  shallow, — was  then 
filling  up  with  mud  from  the  deposit  of  the  rivers 
(IXovs  w\r\powr9(u)^  its  water  was  perfectly  fresh,  and 
would  shortly  be  choked  up ;  and  its  west  side  was 
already  nearly  in  that  state. 

However  plausible  *^^  theory  of  Polybius  may  be, 
there  seems  no  probability  of  his  anticipation  being 
realitsed.  The  depth  of  the  Eiutine  itself,  and  the 
^  \  constant  and  vigorous  rush  of  water  through  the 
comparatively  straight,  narrow,  and  deep  passage  of 
Constantinople,  will  always  be  sufficient  to  contain, 
or  rather  to  carry  off,  any  deposit,  however  large, 
which  the  Danube,  the  drainage  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  Europe,  or  the  Phasis,  the  Halys  and  other  Asiatic 
streams,  or  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  North  can  bring 
down  from  the  countries  through  which  they  flow. 
(Joum.  Geoff.  Soc.  vol.  L  pp.  101 — 122;  Lyell, 
Princ.  of  Geology^  vol.  i.  p.  24.) 

It  has  been  thought  that,  at  an  epoch  long  an- 
terior to  the  historical  ages,  the  Caspian  and  the 
Euxine  were  united  (comp.  Humboldt,  Asie  Cen- 
trales vol.  ii.  p.  146).  The  physical  traces  of  this 
may  easily  have  given  rise  to  the  fancies  of  the 
ancients  connecting  the  Caspian  with  the  Euxine 
by  means  of  Uie  river  Phasis  (Hecat  p.  92,  Ed. 
Klausen),  or  through  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  509),  as  well  as  their  traditions  about  the  over- 
pourings  of  the  swollen  higher  seas  into  those  that 
were  lower.  [£.  B.  J.] 

EVA.    [Cysuiua.] 

EVAN.    [MESSBaiiA.] 

EVARCHUS  (EffapxoO.  »  n^er  in  Asia  Minor, 
which,  according  to  Steph.  B.  («.  v,  Kawird8oiic(a), 
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formed  the  boundary  between  Paf^lagonia  and  Gap- 
padocia.  (Comp.  Plin.  vL  2;  Menippus,  p.  176,  foL 
ed.  Hoffmann.)  [L.  S.] 

EVAS.    [Lac»nia.] 

EVE'NUS  (E^rat,    less  frequently,    Evqn^r  : 
Fidhari  or  Fidharo\  originally  cslled  LTOOiuiAfl 
(JivK^piAos),  an  impcutant  river  of  Aetolia,  rinn^ 
in  the  highest  summit  of  ML  Oeta  in  the  tenitory 
of  the  Bomienses,  a  subdivision  of  the  Aetolian  tribe 
of    the  Ophienses.  (Strab.  p.  451.)    Dicaearchns 
(61)  was  m'istaken  in  saying  that  ^e  Evenua  rises 
in  Pindus:  Ptolemy  (ili.  16.  §  6)  more  comctly 
places  its  source  in  CalUdrorous,  whldi  is  a  part  of 
Oeta.     Strabo  relates  that  the  Evenus  does  not  flow 
at  first  through  the  territoiy  of  the  Curetes,  which 
is  the  same  as  Pleuxonia,  but  more  to  the  £.  by 
Chalcis  and  Calydon,  that  it  afterwards  tnms  ta 
the  W.  towards  the  plains  in  which  Old  Pleuron  was 
situated,  and  that  it  finally  flows  in  a  soatberly  di- 
rection into  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  120  «tadia 
from  the  promontory  of  Antirrhiunu   (Strab.  pp. 
451,   460  ;     comp.   Thuc.   iL   83 ;    Mel    ii.   3 ; 
Plin.  iv.  3.)      Its  real  direction  however  is   first 
westerly,  and  afterwards  south-west.     It  neceiTes 
numerous    torrents  firom  the  moimtains    through 
which  it  flows,  and  in  winter  It  becomes  a  consider- 
able river,  flowing  with  great  raindity,  and  difikuit 
to  cross  on  account  of  the  great  stones  which  axe 
carried  down  by  its  stream.  ("  Eveni  rai»dae  nndae," 
Ov.  Jl/e<.  Ix.  104;  IToTOfiby  voAA^  tcvfjutipoyra  «a2 
Mp  riis  6xBcLS  <up6fjuyo¥,  Philostr.  Jun.  /aicy. 
16.)     The  Evenus  is  celebrated  in, mythology  oo 
account  of  the  death  of  the  centaur  Nessus,  who  was 
slain  by  Hercules  because  he  offered  violence  to  Del- 
noeira,  as  he  carried  her  across  thb  riv«r.     (Si^th. 
Track.  557.)     This  tale  is,  perhaps,  only  a  figure 
of  the  impetuosity  of  the  river,  and  of  the  danger 
to  which  unwary  travellers  are  exposed  in  crossing  its 
channel  from  the  rise  of  the  waters  when  swollen  by 
sudden  showers.     (Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vcL  L  p. 
170.)     The  river  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Evenus,  the  son  of  Ares,  and  the  fiither  id 
l^Iarpessa.     When  his  daughter  was  carried  off  by 
Idas,  the  son  of  Aphareus,  he  pursued  the  ravisher; 
but  being  unable  to  overtake  him  he  threw  himself 
into  the  Lycormos,  which  was  henceforward  called 
after  him.   (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  8;  Ov.  Ibis,  515 ;  Profx. 
i.  2.  18.)     Its  modem  name  of  Fidharo  or  Fidkari 
is  deriv^  from  4t8i,  the  Romwc  form  of 'O^tf,  and 
is  therefore  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  a  vest^e  oT 
'0^i(?$,  the  ancient  people  in  whose  territory  the 
river  rose.     (Leake,  Northern   Greece,  voL  ii.  p. 
625;  comp.  p.  599.)     From  Evenus  is  formed  the 
adjective  Evenimu.    ("  Matres  Calydonides  £\*e- 
ninae,"  Ov.  Met.  viii.  527.) 

EVE'NUS  (Ed/ws),  a  small  river  of  Mysia, 
flowing  in  a  southern  direction  from  Mount  Temnos 
into  the  Elaeos  Sinus,  near  Pitane.  An  aqueduct 
from  it  supplied  the  town  of  Adramyttinm  with 
water.     (Strab.  xiii.  p.  614;  Plin. v.  32.)     [L.  Sl] 

EVORAS.    [Tayoetus.1 

EX,  EXITANL     [Httxi]. 

EXAMPAEUS  CE^a/i»cttoT,  Herod,  iv.  52,  81^ 
a  district  of  W.  Scythia,  between  the  Boiysthenes 
and  the  Hypanis.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  calkd 
the  "Sacred  Way**  Ocd  ^oi,  some  read  *I^ia 
'OSoi).  The  Greek  is  probably  not  a  translation  of 
the  Scythian  word,  which  may  be  connected  with 
the  Indo-European  pani  jpe»»  =  "  water."  (Sclia- 
farik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pp.  284.  605.)  Potocki 
(  Voyage  dans  let  SUpt  lyAttraUuin  et  du  Caucate^ 
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Vol.  i.  pp.  158. 186)  plaees  this  district  between 
the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper,  and  identifies  the  spring 
of  bitter  water,  of  which  Herodotus  (iv.  81)  speaks 
with  the  Smaja-toodaj  which  falls  into  the  Bog, 
at  the  riilage  of  BogopoL  Ritter  (  Vorhattey  p^  345) 
connects  the  bowl  seen  bj  Herodotus  (2.  c)  with  the 
worship  of  Bnddlia,  in  acoordanoe  with  his  theory 
of  deriving  the  religion  of  Scythia  from  that  of 
India.  The  name  of  the  king  Aiiantes  he  refers  to 
Aria,  the  conntrj  of  the  worshippers  of  Bnddha  in 
Aria-Bactria,  and  considers  the  vessel  to  have  been 
among  the  offiarings  to  that  deitj.  [E.  B.  J.] 

EXCISUM,  a  pUuie  in  Oallia,  appears  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  as  the  next  place  after  Aginnnm  (Agen) 
on  a  road  from  Bordeaux  to  Aigentomagus  (^Ar^ 
genton).  The  distance  is  13  Gallic  leagues  from 
Aginnnm  to  Ezdsnm.  The  Table  gives  the  same 
distance.  D'Anville  (Nottoe,  &o.)  says  that  the  site 
of  Ezcisnm  is  Viile  Neuoe,  which  has  succeeded  to 
another  and  an  older  place,  the  monastery  of  which 
was  named  Ezsdense  in  the  titles  of  the  abbey  of 
MoUeac.  [G.  L.] 

EZION  GEBER  (JT^viiiv  Tditp,  LXX.).  [Bu- 
kkmice;  Ajclaha;  Eulth.] 


F. 


FA'BABIS,a  river  of  the  Sabines,  mentioned  under 
that  name  by  Vhgil  {Aen,  vii.  715),  who  is  copied 
by  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  10>  and  Sidonius  Apollinaiis 
{£p.  i.  5),  but  which,  according  to  Servius,  is  the 
same  as  the  Farfarus  of  Ovid  (^MeL  xiv.  330). 
Tbb  last  is  unquestionably  the  stream  now  called 
Far/oj  which  flows  into  the  Tiber,  a  few  miles  above 
the  Corret€f  and  about  35  miles  from  Bome.  It 
gives  name  to  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Far/af  which 
was  founded  in  A.D.  681,  and  during  the  middle 
hii&i  was  one  of  the  most  famous  monasteries  in  Italy. 
(Gell,  Top,  of  Rome,  p.  232.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FA'BIA,  a  town  of  Latinm  on  the  Alban  Hills, 
known  to  us  only  from  the  mention,  hy  Pliny,  of  the 
"  Fabieoses  in  Monte  Albano  "  (iiL  5.  s.  9>  It  is  at 
least  a  plausible  conjecture,  that  they  occupied  the 
site  of  the  modern  vilbge  of  Boeoa  di  Papa,  high 
lip  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  on  the  road  which  led 
from  the  lake  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  highest 
summit  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  373  ;  Nibby,  Dwi- 
lorat,  vol.  iii.  p.  20.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FABRATE'RIA  {Mpatr^pfa,  Strab.  v.  p.  237: 
Eth,  Fabratemus:  S,  Giowmni  in  Carico),  a  city  of 
Latium,  situated  on  the  Via  Latina,  between  Fmsino 
and  Aquinum,and  near  the  oonfluenceof  the  Liris  with 
the  Trerus  or  Sacoo.  (Strab.  L  e. ;  IHn.  AnL  pp.  303, 
305.)  It  was  origimdly  a  Volscian  city,  but  in  b.  a 
329  it  is  mentioned  as  sending  deputies  to  Rome,  to 
phu*e  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  republic 
against  the  Samnites,  who  were  at  tiiat  time  pressing 
on  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  (Liv.  viii.  19.)  We 
hear  no  more  of  it  till  n.  a  124,  when  it  was  one  of 
the  places  at  which  a  Roman  colony  was  established 
by  C.  Grsochus.  (VelL  Pat  i.  15.)  From  this  cir- 
cumstance probably  arose  the  distinction,  recognised 
both  by  Pliny  and  by  inscriptions,  between  the  **  F»- 
bratemi  novi"  and  **  Fabratemi  veteres**  (Plin.  iiL  5. 
s.  9 ;  Orell.  Ineer.  101,  102),  the  ktter  being  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  municipium.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  colony  referred  to  by  the  Liber 
de  Coloniis  is  the  same  with  that  of  Gracchus,  or  one 
of  hiter  date.  {Lib,  Colon,  p.  234.)  But  though  . 
the  colonists  and  the  old  inhabitants  appear  to  have  I 
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formed  two  separate  municipal  bodies,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  they  occupied  different  sites.  It  is 
clear  tliat  the  Fabrateria  of  Strabo  and  the  Itine- 
raries,  which  they  place  on  the  Via  Latina,  could  not 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Falvaierra,  a 
village  on  a  hill  some  distance  to  the  S.  of  the  line  of 
that  road :  and  there  seems  little  doubt  from  the  in- 
scriptions found  there  that  the  ruins  still  visible  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Luis,  Just  below  its  junction 
with  the  Tolero  or  Saceo,  are  thoee  of  Fabrateria 
Nova.  These  ruins,  which  have  been  regarded  by 
many  writere  as  those  of  Fregellae  [Fbboellab], 
are  situated  in  the  tenritofy  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Carieo, 
about  three  miles  firam  Fahaterra  and  four  from 
Ceprano :  they  indicate  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, of  which  portions  of  the  city  walls  are  still 
extant,  as  well  as  the  ramains  of  a  temple,  and  frag- 
ments of  other  buildings  of  reticulated  masonry. 
Numerous  portions  of  pavements,  mosaics,  and  other 
ancient  remains  have  been  also  found  on  the  spot 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  380 ;  Chaupy,  Maison  dHo^ 
race,  voL  iii.  p.  476  ;  Mommsen,  Ineer.  Regn.  Neap. 
p.  234.)  The  site  of  Fabrateria  Vetns  is  uncertain  t 
it  may  have  occupied  the  same  position  as  the  modem 
FaimUerra  ;  but  the  discovery  of  inscriptions  relat* 
ing  to  it  at  Ceocano,  more  than  12  miles  higher  up 
the  valley  of  the  Tolero,  renden  it  probable  that  its 
site  must  be  transferred  thither.  (Monunsen,  L  c.) 

CScero  incidentally  notices  Fabrateria  as  a  town  on 
the  Via  Latina,  where  Antony  and  his  friends  had 
concocted  pkte  against  him  (Cie.  ad  Fam.  ix.  24): 
and  Juvenal  mentions  it  as  a  quiet  and  cheap  country 
town,  like  the  neighbouring  Sara,  where  a  good  house 
could  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  price  ( Juv.  iii.  224). 
Both  these  notices  probably  relate  to  the  new  town  of 
the  name.  [E.  H.  B.J 

FAESULAE  (^auroSXai,  PtoL,  App.;  «a(iroAa, 
Pol;  £ih,  FaesuUnns:  Fieeole),  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a  hill  rising  above 
the  valley  of  the  Amus,  about  3  miles  from  the  modem 
city  of  Florence,  The  existing  remains  sufficiently 
prove  that  it  must  have  been  a  pUoe  of  consideration  as 
an  Etruscan  dty,  and  Silius  Italicus  alludes  to  it  as 
eminent  for  skill  in  divination  (viii.  477),  a  chaiacter 
which  could  never  have  attached  to  a  phu»  not  of 
remote  antiquity,  but  no  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
history  previous  to  the  Roman  dominion,  nor  do  we 
know  at  what  time  or  on  what  terms  it  submitted 
to  the  Roman  yoke.  The  first  mention  of  its  name 
occnn  in  b.  c.  225,  during  the  great  Gaulish  War, 
when  the  invaden  were  attacked  by  the  Roman 
army  on  their  mareh  from  Clusium  towards  Faesulae. 
(Pol.  ii.  25.)  It  again  appean  in  the  Second  Punic 
War  as  the  place  m  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Hannibal  encamped  after  he  had  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines and  forced  bis  way  through  the  marshes  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Amns,  and  from  whence  he 
advanced  to  meet  Flaminius  (who  was  then  encamped 
at  Arretium),  before  the  battle  of  Trssymene.  (Id. 
iii.  80,  82 ;  Liv.  xxii.  3.)  Faesulae  is  described  as 
at  that  time  immediately  adJMning  the  marshes  in 
question,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  basin  of  the 
Amo  just  below  Florence  was  then  still  marshy  and 
subject  to  inundations.  [Asifus].  According  to 
Floma  (iii.  18.  §  11),  Faesulae  was  taken  and 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  during  the  Social  War 
(B.C.  90—89):  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
this  did  not  take  place  till  the  great  devastatim  of 
Etmria  by  Sulla,  a  few  yean  later.  It  is  certain 
that  after  that  event  Faesulae  was  one  of  the  places 
selected  by  the  dictator  for  the  establishmeDt  ol  a 
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nnmerotu  military  colony  (Cic.  pro  Muren.  24,  in 
Cat.  iii.  6.  §  14),  and,  near  20  years  after,  we  find 
these  colonists  of  Solla,  a  factions  and  discontented 
body  of  men,  giving  the  chief  support  to  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  Catiline.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  tiiat  leader  made  Faesulae  the  head- 
-qnarters  of  his  military  preparations  under  Manlius, 
and  thither  he  betook  himself  when  driven  from 
Borne  bv  Cicero.  (Sail  Cat  24,  27, 30, 32 ;  Appian, 
JB.  C.  ii  3;  Cic.  pro  Muren.  24,  m  Cat.  it.  6.  §  14.) 
Here  he  organised  a  force  of  two  legions,  and  con- 
tinued to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  mountains  near 
Paesulae,  till,  hemmed  in  by  the  armies  of  Metellus 
and  Antonius,  he  was  compelled  to  give  battle  to  the 
latter  near  Pistoria.  (Sail  Lc.  56, 57.)  The  curious 
legends  concerning  Catiline,  which  have  passed  into 
the  early  chronicles  of  Florence,  where  he  figures 
almost  as  a  national  hero  (Malespini,  Istor.  FiorenL 
cc.  13 — 21),  prove  the  deep  impression  left  in  this 
part  of  Etruria  by  the  events  connected  with  his 
fiill.  From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  Faesulae: 
it  appears  to  have  sunk  into  the  conditicm  of  an 
ordinary  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  empire 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8,  vii.  13.  s.  11 ;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  47), 
and  the  growth  of  the  neighbouring  Florantia  was 
probably  unfiivourable  to  its  prosperity.  But  in  the 
Gothic  wars,  after  the  £eJ1  of  the  Western  Empire, 
Faesulae  again  appears  as  a  strong  fortress,  which 
was  not  reduced  by  Belisarius  until  after  a  long 
siege.    (Procop.  B.  G.  il  23,  24,  27.) 

In  the  middle  ages  Faesulae  was  reduced  to  insig- 
nificance by  the  growing  power  of  the  Florentines, 
and  gradually  fell  into  decay.  According  to  the 
ordinary  histories  of  Florence  (Machiavelli,  Vlllani, 
&C.),  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Florentines 
in  A.  D.  1010,  but  much  doubt  has  been  thrown 
on  this  statement  by  modem  historians.  Fiesole 
is  now  a  mere  village,  though  retaining  its  episcopal 
rank  and  ancient  cathedral. 

The  ruins  of  Faesulae,  especially  the  remains  of 
its  ancient  walls,  confirm  the  accounts  of  its  havmg 
been  an  important  Etruscan  city.  Large  portions  of 
these  walls,  constructed  in  the  same  style  with  those 
of  Volaterrae  and  Cortona,  though  of  somewhat  less 
massive  masonry,  were  preserved  till  within  a  few 
years,  and  some  parts  of  them  are  still  visible.  The 
whole  circuit  however  was  less  than  two  miles  in 
extent,  forming  a  somewhat  quadrangular  enclosure, 
which  occupied  the  whole  smnmit  of  the  hill,  an 
advanced  post  or  buttress  of  the  Apennines,  rising 
to  the  hdght  of  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  valley 
of  the  Arnus.  The  highest  point,  now  occupied  by 
the  convent  of  S.  Francesco,  formed  the  An  of  the 
ancient  dty,  and  appears  to  have  been  fortified  by 
succesave  tiers  of  walls,  in  the  same  style  as  those 
which  encircled  the  city  itself.  Within  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  the  andent  theatre, 
which  have  been  as  yet  but  imperfectly  excavated; 
but  there  appears  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  Roman 
date  and  construction,  though  this  theatre  is  re- 
peatedly referred  to  by  Niebuhr  as  a  monunoent  of 
Ebmscau  greatness.  (Niebuhr,  voL  L  pp.  130,  135; 
Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  lial.  vol.  i.  p.  152;  Dennis, 
JStruriaj  vol.  ii.  p.  127.)  Near  it  was  discovered  a 
curious  cistern  or  reservdr  for  water,  probably  of 
Etruscan  date,  roofed  in  by  converging  layers  of 
stone,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  rude  kind  of  vaulting. 
Of  the  numerous  minor  objects  of  antiquity  that 
have  been  found  on  the  site  of  Faesulae,  the  most 
interesting  is  a  bas-relief  of  a  warrior  of  very  ancient 
Atyle,  and  one  of  the  most  carious  specimens  of  earltf 
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Etruscan  art  It  is  figured  by  Micali  (pi.  Ii.  fig.  3)L 
AH  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Faesulae  aie  folty 
described  by  Dennis  (/.  c.  pp.  1 1 9—130).  [E.H.B.] 
FALACBI'NUM  (Phalacrine,  SoeL),  a  Tillage 
and  station  on  the  Via  Salaria,  in  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, and  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines,  16  M.  P. 
north  of  Interocrea.  (/tm.  Ant.  ^307;  Tab.  Plent) 
It  is  noticed  as  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian, but  was  a  mere  village  (''vicns  modicos,'*Saet. 
Veep,  2).  Its  site  is  fixed  by  the  distance  ^iveii 
from  Anirodoco^  at  a  spot  just  bdow  the  modem 
town  of  Civita  Reede,  where  there  exists  an  anciakt 
church  mentioned  in  documents  of  the  middle  ages 
as  S.  SUvestro  in  Faiacrino.  The  name  cS  FaJa- 
crine  is  still  found  in  the  14th  century,  as  oaae  of  the 
villages  from  which  the  town  of  (Hvita  JReaU  was 
peopled.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Chtv.  p.  1 18 ;  D'AnviUe, 
Analyte  Giogr.  de  Vludie,  p.  167.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FALE'RIA  or  FALE'RIO  (£dk.  Falerieosis  or 
Falerionensis :  FaUerona),  a  town  of  Pioenum  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Tinna,  about  20  miles  from 
the  sea.  We  learn  very  little  about  it  from  andenl 
authors,  but  the  Falerienses  (written  in  our  MSS. 
Falarienses)  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  mu- 
nicipal towns  of  the  interior  of  Picenum :  and  the 
"  Falerionensis  ager"  is  noticed  among  the  ^  civitates 
Piceni"  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  256.)  But  its  existence  as  a  cqd- 
siderable  municipal  town,  with  its  local  senate  aiKi 
magistrates,  is  attested  by  inscriptions  <^  the  time  of 
Domitian,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines :  as  well  as 
by  the  ruins  still  visible  on  the  left  bank  of  Uw 
7>fwia,  about  a  mile  below  the  modem  village  of 
FaileronOj  among  which  those  of  a  theatre  and  am- 
phithebtrs  are  the  most  omspicuons.  The  former 
has  been  recently  cleared  out,  and  the  excavatioiB 
have  brought  to  light  many  statues  and  other  an- 
cient fragments,  as  well  as  the  architectoral  features 
of  the  building  itself,  in  good  preservation.  (De 
Minicis,  in  the  Ann.  deW  InsL  1839,  pp.  5—61.) 
From  one  of  the  inscriptions  discovered  here  we  learn 
that  the  territory  of  Faleria  bordered  on  that  of 
Firmum,  and  that  it  had  received  a  cdoiiy  of  veleians 
under  Augustus.  (OrelL  Inecr.  3118.)  Another 
mentions  its  foram,  capitolium,  &c.  (De  Minios, 
/.  c.  p.  49.)  The  correct  designation  of  tlie  citizens 
appears  to  have  been  "  Falerienses  ex  Piceno,'*  but 
another  inscripticm  gives  the  form  Falerio  or  Fale- 
rione  for  the  name  of  the  town,  which  is  presoved  in 
the  modem  FaUerone,  [K.H.B.3 

FALE'RIA  or  FALE'SL^  a  port  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  nearly  opposite  to  the  isbnd  of  Dva,  and  a 
little  to  tiie  eastward  of  the  promontory  of  Popu- 
Ionium.  It  is  mentioned  by  Rutilius,  in  his  voyage 
along  this  coast  (/tm.  L  371 — 380),  under  the  name 
of  Faleria :  but  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  501) 
the  name  is  written  Faietiay  which  appean  to  liave 
been  the  prevalent  form,  as  the  Portus  Falesiae,  or 
Porta  F(dete,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  middle 
ages  until  it  became  so  choked  with  sand  as  to  reader 
it  useless.  (Targioni-Toszetti,  ViaggiwUa  TVwoomiv 
vol.  iv.)  It  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  an 
extoisive  lagoon  or  padule,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Rutilius,  was  converted  into  a  fishpond.   [E.  H.  B.] 

FALEIUI  (^a\^f»u»,  Strab.;  ^kAcpioi*,  Dionya., 
Steph.  B.,  Ptol. :  Eth.  *a\l<ncos,  Faliscus :  Sta.  Maria 
di  FaUert)f  an  ancient  and  powerful  city  of  Etruria, 
situated  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  a  few  miles 
W.  of  the  Tiber,  and  N.  of  Mount  Soracte.  It  ap- 
pears in  historical  times,  and  when  it  first  came 
into  collision  with  the  Roman  poirer,  as  a  pnraly 
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Ctrnacan  citj;  and  there  is  eren  much  reason  to 
beliere  that  it  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  which  oeinpo«ed  the  Etruscan  confederation. 
{EtruriAj  p.  864.]  Bat  there  is  much  difficulty 
with  regard  to  its  origin;  manj  ancient  writers  con- 
cnrring  in  representing  the  popolation  as  one  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  nation.  A  tradition, 
adopted  by  Dionysias  and  Gato,  ascribed  to  than  an 
Argive  or  Pela^^ic  origin;  and  the  former  anthor 
expressly  teUs  us  that  even  in  his  day  they  retained 
some  traces  of  this  descent,  and  especially  that  the 
worship  of  Juno  at  Falerii  was  in  many  points  si- 
milar to  tiiat  of  the  (araons  Arrive  Juno.  (Dionys. 
i.  21;  Cato,  ap.  Plin,  iii.  5  s.  8;  Steph.  B. «.«. 
4aAi<ricos.)  The  poets  and  mythograjdiers  went  a 
step  further,  and  ascribed  the  direct  foundation  of 
Falerii  to  a  certain  Halesus  or  Haliscns,  a  son  of 
Agamemnon,  whoM  name  they  connected  with  F»- 
liscus,  the  ethnic  appellation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Faleriu  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  Til  695;  Ovid,  Fast  ir. 
73,  Amor.  iii.  13, 31 ;  Solin.  2.  §  7.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  Faliscans  (whom  he  represents  as  inhabiting 
two  towns,  Falerium  and  Faliscum)  as,  aoooiding  to 
some  authors,  a  peculiar  people  ^tinct  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  with  a  language  of  their  own  (t.  p. 
266);  but  this  was  certainly  not  the  case  in  his 
day,  when  all  this  part  of  Etruria  was  completely 
Bcunanised.  If  any  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
these  statements  they  seem  to  indicate  that  Falerii, 
like  Caere,  was  essentially  Pelasgic  in  its  origin;  and 
that,  though  it  had  fallen,  in  common  with  the  other 
dtaes  of  Southern  Etruria,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Etruscans  properly  so  called,  it  still  retained  in  an 
fl  unusual  degree  its  Pelasgic  rites  and  customs,  and 
even  a  Pelasgic  diatect.  But  it  is  strange  to  find, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  some  points  seem  to  connect 
the  Faliscans  more  closely  with  the  neighbouring 
Sabines:  thus,  the  very  same  Juno  who  is  identified 
with  the  Argive  Hera,  was  worshipped,  we  are  told, 
nnder  the  name  of  Juno  Curitis  or  Quiritis,  and  re- 
presented as  armed  with  a  spear.  (Tertull.  Apol  24; 
Gruter,  Itucr.  p.  308. 1.)  The  four-faced  Janus  also 
(Janus  Qoadrifrons),  who  was  transferred  from  Fa- 
lerii to  Rome  (Serr.  ad  Aen.  yii.  607.)t  would  seem 
to  point  to  a  Sabine  connection :  there  is,  at  least,  no 
other  evidence  of  the  worship  of  t^  deity  in  Etruria 
previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  y 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  during  the 
historical  period  Falerii  appears  as  a  purely  Etruscan 
city.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Roman  history  in  b.  c 
437,  when  the  Falisci  and  Veientes  lent  their  sup- 
port to  the  Fidenates  in  their  revolt  against  Rome, 
«nd  their  combined  forces  were  defeated  by  Cornelius 
Cossus.  (Liv.  iv.  17,  18.)  From  this  period  till 
the  fall  of  Veil  we  find  the  Faliscans  repeatedly  sup- 
portuig  the  Veientes  against  Rome;  and  when  the 
siee^e  of  Veil  was  at  length  regularly  formed,  they 
did  thdr  utmost  to  induce  the  other  cities  of  Etruria 
to  make  a  general  effcMrt  for  its  relief!  Failing  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  their  own  attempts  to  raise  the 
sieire,  they  found  themselves  after  the  capture  of 
Veil  exposed  single-handed  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Romans,  and  their  capital  was  besieged  by  CamiUna. 
The  story  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  generous  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  general  u  well  known:  it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  tale  was  meant  to  conceal  the  fisct 
that  Falerii  was  not  in  reaUty  taken,  but  the  war 
terminated  by  a  treaty,  which  is  represented  by  the 
Roman  historians  as  a  **deditio"  or  surrender  of 
their  city.  (Liv.  t.  8, 13, 19;  Plut.  CamiU.  9, 10; 
Dionys.  Fr.ifa»,xiiL  1,2;   Diod.  xiy.  96 ;  Flor.  L 
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12.)  From  this  time  the  Faliscans  continued  on 
friendly  terms  with  Rome  till  b.  c.  356,  when  they 
j<uned  their  arms  to  the  Tarquinians,  but  their  allied 
forces  were  defeated  by  the  dictator  C.  Marcius  Ru- 
tilus;  and  the  Faliscans  appear  to  have  obtained  a 
fresh  treaty,  and  renewed  their  friendly  relations 
with  Rome,  which  continued  unbroken  for  more  than 
60  years  from  Uiis  time.  But  in  b.  c.  293  we  find 
them  once  more  joining  in  the  general  war  of  the 
Etruscans  against  Rome.  They  were,  however, 
quickly  reduced  by  the  consul  Ganrilius,  and  though 
they  obtained  at  the  time  only  a  truce  for  a  year, 
this  appean  to  have  led  to  a  permanent  peace.  (Liv. 
vii.  16,  17,2.46,  47;  Diod.zvi.  31;  Frontin.  5/rat 
ii.  4.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  terms  on  which 
this  was  granted,  or  of  the  relation  m  which  they 
stood  to  Rome,  and  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand the  circumstance,  that,  after  the  close  of 
the  First  Punic  War,  in  b.c.  241,  long  after  the 
submissian  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  and  when  the  Ro- 
man power  was  established  without  dispute  through- 
out the  Italian  peninsula,  the  Faliscans  yentued 
single-handed  to  defy  the  anns  of  the  Republic 
The  contest,  as  might  be  expected,  was  brief:  not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  their  city,  it  was  taken 
in  six  days;  and,  at  once  to  punish  them  for  Uiis 
rebellian,  and  to  render  all  such  attempts  hopeless 
for  the  future,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
ancient  city,  which  was  in  a  very  strong  position, 
and  establish  a  new  one  on  a  site  easy  ot  access. 
(Liv.  EpU.  xix.;  Pd.  i.  65;  Zonar.  viiL  18;  Oros. 
iv.  11;  Entrop.  ii.  28.) 

This  circumstance,  which  is  mentiwed  only  by 
Zonaras,  is  important  as  showing  that  the  existing 
ruins  at  Sta.  Afaria  (R  FaUeri  cannot  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city,  the  position  of 
which  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  few  subse- 
quent notices  in  history  must  also  refer  to  this  second 
or  Roman  Falerii;  and  it  was  here  that  a  colony  was 
established  by  the  triumvirs  which  assumed  the 
tide  of  **  Colonia  Junonia  Faliscorum,"  or  "  Colonia 
Falisca."  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8  ;  Lib,  Colotu  p.  217; 
Gruter,  Inter,  p.  288.  1.)  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  ever  risen  into  a  place  of  importance; 
and,  notwithstandmg  its  cognomen  of  Junonia,  it  is 
evident  that  the  ancient  temple  of  Juno  on  the  site 
of  the  abandoned  dty  was  that  which  continued  to 
attract  the  votaries  of  religion.  (Ovid,  Amor,  iii.  13. 
6.)  The  period  of  its  complete  decay  is  unknown. 
The  Tabula  still  notices  *<  Faleros  "  (by  which  the 
Roman  town  is  cvtainly  meant)  as  situated  5  miles 
from  Nepe,  on  the  road  to  Ameria;  and  it  retained 
its  episcopal  see  as  late  as  the  11th  century.  But 
in  the  middle  ages  the  advantages  of  strength  and 
security  again  attracted  the  population  to  the  origi- 
nal site;  and  thus  a  fresh  city  grew  up  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Etruscan  Falerii,  which  ultimately  obtained 
the  name  of  Cwita  Ca»UUana.  (Nibby,  IHntomi 
di  Ronta,  voL  ii.  pp.  23—26.)  The  site  of  the  Ro- 
man Falerii  (which  was  about  4  miles  distant  from 
Ciffita  Cattellantiy  and  5  from  Nepi)  is  now  wholly 
deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  farm-house, 
and  an  ancient  ruinud  church,  still  caiUed  Sta,  Maria 
di  FaUeri,  But  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient  walls, 
with  then: gates  and  towers, still  remains;  and  though 
obvbusly  not  of  very  early  date,  they  have  contri- 
buted to  the  mistake  of  several  modem  writers,  who 
have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  distinctim 
between  tiie  earlier  and  later  Falerii,  and  have  thus 
regarded  the  existing  remains  at  Faileri  as  those  of 
the  oelebratod  Etruscan  dty.     But  all  acoonnta 
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agree  in  descriUng  the  Falerii  ben^^  by  Camilliis, 
as  well  as  the  city  taken  hj  the  Romans  in  b.  a 
241,  as  a  place  of  great  natund  strength,  a  character 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  Faileri,  the  walls 
of  which  are  on  one  side  easily  exposed  to  attack, 
just  as  the  site  of  the  neio  dty  is  described  by  Zo* 
naras  (evc^iofios,  Zonar.  /.  c).  On  the  other  hand, 
this  d^cripticm  applies  perfectly  to  Cimta  Ccutd- 
kmaf  and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the 
opinion  first  put  forward  by  Cluver,  and  since  adopted 
by  many  antiquarians,  correctly  regards  that  place 
as  the  representative  of  the  Etruscan  or  original  Fa- 
lerii. No  other  ancient  remains  are  visible  there, 
except  a  few  fragments  of  the  walls;  but  these  are 
of  a  more  ancient  style  of  constmction  than  those  of 
Fallerij  and  thus  confirm  the  view  that  they  are 
vestiges  of  the  Etruscan  city.  (For  a  full  discussion 
of  this  point,  see  Nibby,  Dmtomi  di  Roma^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  15---dO;  and  Dennis,  Etrwria,  vol.  i.  pp.  114 
— -147.)  G«ll  and  Miiller,  the  two  chief  authorities 
who  were  misled  into  placing  the  Etruscan  city  at 
Falleri,  were  thus  led  to  regard  Cwita  Caatellaaa 
as  the  site  of  Fescennium,  a  town  of  &r  inferior  im- 
portance; though  the  former  himself  admits  that 
that  place  would  correspond  better  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  Falerii.  (Gell,  Top,  of  Rome^  pp.  235-— 
240;  Miiller,  £<nwj;0r,  vol.  i.  p.  110.) 

The  site  of  Civxia  CagUllana,  indeed,  is  not  only 
one  of  gr«at  strength,  from  the  rast  and  deep  ra- 
vines  which  surround  it  on  almost  all  sides,  but 
afibrds  space  for  a  city  of  considerabla  extent ;  and 
the  population  and  power  of  the  ancient  Falerii  are 
attested  by  the  fact  that,  in  its  last  hopeless  struggle 
against  the  Soman  power,  it  is  said  to  have  lost 
15,000  men  in  the  field.  (Oros.  iv.  11 ;  Eutrop.  ii. 
28.)  The  existing  walls  u£  Roman  Falerii  enclose 
a  much  smaller  space,  being  only  about  2300  yards 
in  circuit,  and  could  therefore  never  have  belonged 
to  a  city  of  the  first  chun.  (Gell,  p.  241.)  They 
are,  however,  of  interest,  from  their  excellent  pre- 
servation, and  present  one  of  the  best  specimens  ex- 
tant of  Roman  fortification :  they  are  fianked  at 
short  intervals  by  projecting  square  towers,  which 
are  most  numerous  on  the  two  sides  whore  they 
stand  completely  in  the  plain,  and  much  fewer  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  city,  where  the  wall  borders  on  a 
small  ravine,  and  is  protected  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  The  gateways,  of  which  several  remain  in 
good  preservation,  are  regularly  arched,  and  the 
masonry  of  the  walls  themselves  has  throughout  a 
character  of  regularity  wholly  different  firom  any  of 
those  of  ancient  Etruscan  origin. 

The  territory  of  Falerii  appears  to  have  been  in 
ancient  times  extensive  and  fertUe.  Ovid,  whose 
wife  was  a  native  of  the  place,  speaks  of  the  **  pomi- 
feri  FaUsci,'*  and  of  the  rich  pastures  in  which  its 
cattle  were  fed.  (Ovid,  Amor.  iii.  13.  1.)  It  was 
celebrated  also  for  its  sausages,  which  were  known 
as  '*  ventres  Falisci,"  and  were  considered  to  rival 
those  of  Lucania.  (Varr.  L.L,y,  111;  Martial,  iv. 
46.  8.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Faliscus  was  only  the 
ethnic  form  derived  from  Falerii,  and  the  Falisci 
usually  mean  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Those 
writers,  indeed,  who  speak  of  the  Falisci  as  a  sepa> 
rate  people,  ascribe  to  them  the  possession  of  two 
cities,  Falerii  and  Fescennium  (Dion.  Hal.  i.  21);  but 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  inferior  im* 
portance,  and  was  probably  a  mere  dependency  of 
Falerii  in  the  days  of  its  power.  There  is,  however, 
much  difficulty  in  a  passage  of  Strabo  (v.  p.  226)  in 
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which  he  speaks  of  **  Falerii  and  Falxscnm  **  as  twa 
separate  towns;  and  both  Solinns  and  Stephanua  ei 
Byzantium  seem  to  acknowledge  the  sanne  distinctjaa. 
Little  dependence  can,  indeed,  be  placed  npon  the 
accuracy  of  these  two  last  authorities;  and  the  F»- 
liscum  of  Straho  (if  it  be  not  roerdy  a  mSsijikr  fiir 
Fescennium)  may  probably  be  the  same  place  whicii 
he  again  alludes  to  shortly  after  as  *^  Asqman  Fa^ 
liscnm**  (Alicov/u^oXiiricoy),  and  describee   as  a- 
tuated  (HI  the  Fliuninian  Way  between  Rome  and 
OcricnlL     No  other  author  mentions  a  toum  of  tibia 
name,  but  the  **  Aequi  Falisci "  are  mmtianed  boUi 
by  Virgil  and  Silius  Italicns.    (Virg.  Aeu.  viL  695 ; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  491.)    Andent  oommentatorB  i^^pear 
to  have  understood  the  epithet  of  Aequi  as  «  ntocal 
one,  signifying  *'just"  (Serv.  ocf  Jai.  Lc);  wbila 
Niebulur  supposes  it  to  indicate  a  national  oonnectiaa 
with  the  Aequians  (voL  i.  p.  72):  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  tiiat  in  reality  it  rrferred  to  the  phyacal 
position  of  the  people,  and  was  equivalent  naerely  to 
*'  Faliscans  of  the  Pliun."    It  seems,  however,  im- 
possible to  understand  this,  as  Miiller  baa  dooe 
{Etnuker,  vol.  i.  pr  100),  as  referring  to  the  site  of 
the  new  city  of  Falerii.    It  is  far  uore  probable  tiat 
the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was  meant;  and 
this  would  agree  with  the  statement  of  Strabo,  who 
places  his  **  Aequum  Faliscum "  on  the  Flaminian 
Way,  where  it  is  natural  enough  that  a  large  village 
or  borgo  may  have  grown  up,  during  the  flofuishiBg 
ages  o£  Rome,  within  the  Faliscan  territory,  but  db- 
tinct  both  finom  the  more  ancient  and  later  Falerii, 
neither  of  which  was  situated  on  the  line  of  that 
high  road.     Unfortunately  the  passage  of  Stnfao  is 
obviously  corrupt,  and  none  of  the  onendationa  pn>- 
posed  are  altogether  satisfactoiy.    (See  Kramer,  od 
loc,) 

The  coins  ascribed  by  earlier  numismatista  to  Fa- 
lerii belong  in  fact  to  Ells,  the  inscription  on  them, 
being  FAAEIAN,  the  ancient  Doric  form  with  the 
digamma  prefixed.     [Elxs.]  [£.  H.  B.3 

FALERNUS  AGER,  a  district  or  territoiy  in  the 
northern  part  of  Campania,  extending  from  the  Mas- 
sican  hills  to  the  N.  bank  of  the  Vultumus.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  particnlariy  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wine,  which  b  extolled  by  the  Roman 
writers,  especially  by  Horace,  as  snrpassing  all  othen 
then  in  repute.  (Hon  Carm.  i.  20.  10,  u.  3.  8,  &gl; 
Yirg.  G.  ii.  94;  Sil.  Ital.  viL  162—165;  PiY>pert.  iv. 
6.  73;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Sbab.  v.  pp.  234.  243; 
Athen.  i.  pp.  26, 27.)  It  is  probable  that  the  distiict 
in  question  derived  its  name  originally  from  a  town 
of  the  name  of  Faleria,  but  no  mention  of  sudi  oocxua 
in  history:  and  it  was  a  part  of  the  domain  of  Capua 
until  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  who,  after  the  great 
battle  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  b.  c.  340, 
annexed  the  whole  district  N.  of  the  Vultumus  to 
the  Roman  domains,  and  shwtly  after  divided  the 
lands  thus  acquired  among  the  plebeians.  (Liv.  viii. 
11,  12.)  In  B.C.  295  a  colony  was  founded  at 
Sinuessa,  immediatdy  adjdning  the  Falemian  district 
(Liv.  X.  21),  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  latter 
was  annexed  to  it:  nor  do  we  know  to  which  of  the 
neighbouring  dtiee  this  favoured  tract  belonged  lor 
municipal  purposes.  In  b.  o.  217  the  whole  district 
was  laid  waste  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  under 
Mafaarbal.    (Liv.  xxiL  13.) 

On  this  oocasi(m  Livy  distinctly  teQs  us  that  the 
"  Falemus  ager  "  which  was  tlius  ravaged  extended 
as  far  as  the  Aquae  Sinuessanae,  and  almost  up  to 
the  gates  of  Sinuessa  itself:  shortly  afterwards  (/6. 
15)  he  speaks  of  the  Falemus  ager  as  separated 
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from  tbe  "  Campanus  ager  "  by  tlie  Vulturnus.  It 
i«  clear,  therefore,  that  he  used  the  tenn  in  the  full 
extent  given  to  it  above.  Pliny,  on  the  contraiy, 
appears  to  apply  the  name  in  a  much  more  restricted 
Bense :  he  describes  the  "  ager  Falemns "  aa  lying 
"  un  the  left  hand  as  one  proceeded  from  the  Pons 
Campanus  to  the  Colonia  Urbana  of  Sulla  "  (xiv.  6. 
a.  8);  which  would  exclude  all  the  space  between 
the  Via  Ap|Ha  and  the  Vulturnus.  The  exact  limits 
of  the  district  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty:  the 
name  was  probably  used  in  a  narrower  or  a  wider 
sense,  sometimes  with  reference  to  the  especial  wine- 
growing district,  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  the  fertile 
plain  on  the  N.  of  the  Vulturnus. 

Pliny  tells  ns  that  the  Falemian  wine  was  in  his 
day  already  declining  in  quality,  from  want  of  care 
in  the  cultivation :  the  choicest  kind  was  that  called 
Fanstianum,  from  a  village  of  that  name,  probably 
so  called  in  honour  of  Sulla,  who  had  established  a 
colony  in  this  district.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.)  Immediately 
a^oining  the  Falemus  ager  was  the  "  Statanus 
ager,"  the  wine  of  which  is  already  noticed  by  Strabo, 
and  this  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny  attained  even  to  a 
superiority  over  the  true  Falemian.  (Plin.  L  c. ; 
Stra'o.  V.  pp.  234,  243;  Athen.  i.  p.  26.)  The  exact 
situation  of  this  district  is  unknown :  but  it  appears 
to  have  borderad  on  tbe  Falemian  territoiy  on  the 
one  side  and  that  of  Cales  on  tbe  other. 

Pliny  also  mentions  (L  c.)  a  village  called  Cediae 
or  Caediae  in  this  district,  which  he  places  6  miles 
from  Sinuessa:  it  is  evidently  the  same  place  which 
gave  name  to  the  -"  Caeditiae  Tabemae  **  on  the  Via 
Appia,  mentioned  by  Festus  (p.  45.  ed.  Miiller). 

An  inscription  preserved  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Carmt^  notices  the  **  coloni  Caedidanei " 
together  with  the  SinoesanL  (Mommsen,  /.  jH,  N. 
4021.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FALISGI.    [Falkrh.] 

FAIJUM  FORTUNAE  (*wop  ^fnvvvai,  Ptol.; 
T^  'Uphf  T^t  Ti^x^f ,  Strab. :  Eth.  Fanestris :  F(mo\ 
a  city  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Metaums, 
between  Pisaumm  (^Petaro)  and  Sena  Gallica 
{SiniffagUd).  It  was  here  that  the  Via  Flaminia, 
descending  the  valley  of  the  Metaums  from  Foram 
Sempronii,  joined  the  line  of  road  which  led  along 
the  coast  from  Ancona  and  Picennm  to  Ariminum. 
(/^ifi.  AnL  pp.  100,  126.)  It  is  evident  that  the 
town  must  originally  have  derived  its  name  from 
an  ancient  temple  of  Fortune:  but  of  this  we  have 
no  account,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  existed  prior 
to  the  Itoman  conquest  of  this  part  of  Italy.  There 
raubt,  however,  have  soon  grown  up  a  considerable 
town  upon  the  spot,  as  soon  as  ^e  Flaminian  Way 
was  completed ;  and  in  the  Civil  War  of  B.  a  49, 
we  find  it  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  a  place  of  im- 
portance which  he  hastened  to  occupy  with  one 
cohort,  immediately  after  his  advance  to  Ariminum. 
(Caes.  B,  C.  ill.)  For  the  same  reason,  in  a.d. 
69,  the  generals  of  Vespasian  made  it  their  bead- 
quarters  for  some  time  before  they  ventured  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  advance 
upon  Rome.  (Tac.  ffisL  ili.  50.)  These  are  the 
only  occasions  on  which  it  figures  in  history;  but 
we  kam  that  it  received  a  ccxiony  under  Augustus, 
and  appears  to  have  become  from  thenceforth  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  considerable  towns  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  Its  colonial  rank  is  attested  by 
inscriptions,  on  which  it  bears  the  title  of  **  Colonia 
Julia  Fanestris,**  or  **  Colonia  Julia  Fanum  For- 
tuuac,"  as  well  as  by  Mela  and  Pliny,    (i'lln.  iii. 
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14.  8.  19  ;   Mel.  ii.  4.  §  5  :   Lib,  Colon,  p.  256 ; 
Orell.  Inter.  83,  1535,  3143,  3969.) 

It  was  at  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  this 
colony  that  the  city  was  adorned  with  a  basilica, 
of  which  Vitravius,  as  we  learn  from  himself,  was 
the  architect  (Vitrav.  v.  1.  §  6),  and  to  the  same 
period  belongs  the  triumphal  arch  of  white  marble, 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  still  forms 
one  oi  the  gates  of  the  city  on  the  Flaminian  Way 
(Eustace,  Class.  Tow,  vol.  i.  p.  287  ;  Orell.  huer. 
602).  Claudian,  Sidonius,  and  the  Itineraries  at- 
test the  continued  importance  of  Fanum,  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  throughout  the  period,  and  it  i» 
probable  that,  like  most  of  the  cities  on  the  Fh- 
minian  and  Aemilian  Ways,  it  retained  some  degree 
of  prosperity  long  after  the  other  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince had  fallen  into  decay.  (Claudian,  m  VL 
Com.  Hon,  500  ;  Jtm,  AnL  pp.  126,  615;  Sidon. 
Apoll.  Ep.  i.  5).  But  the  city  sufiered  severely  in 
the  Gothic  wars,  and  its  walls,  which  had  been 
erected  by  Augustus,  were  destroyed  by  Vitiges. 
(Procop.  B.  G,  iii.  11.)  The  modem  city  of  Fano 
contains  about  8000  inhabitants;  it  has  no  other 
relics  of  antiquity  besides  the  arch  above  mentioned, 
and  a  few  inscriptions.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FANUM  FUGITIVI,  a  station  on  the  Flaminian 
Way,  between  Interamna  {Terns)  and  Spoletium 
{Spoleto),  {Itin,  Hier,  p.  613.)  It  seems  to  have 
coincided  with  the  spot  now  called  la  Somma,  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  pass  between  Interamna  and 
Spoletium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FANUM  MARTIS,  m  GaIHa  Transalpina.  1. 
Mentioned  in  the  Not.  Imp.,  gave  the  name  of  Pagus 
Fanomartensis  to  a  great  part  of  the  modem  Hainau 
in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  Fanum  Martis 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  Nervii,  and  in  the  division 
of  Belgica  Secunda.  Fammars  near  ValencienneSf 
in  the  French  department  of  Nord,  is  the  site  of 
Fanum  Martis.  Fanum  was  the  residence  of  the 
praefectus  of  the  Laeli  Nervii,  as  we  may  conclude 
from  the  Notitia.  The  remuns  of  a  large  building 
of  the  Roman  period  have  been  discovered  at 
Fammars. 

2.  The  Ant.  Itin.  places  a  Fanum  Martis  on  the 
road  from  Alauna  to  Condate  Redonum  {Jtennes^f 
between  Cosedia  and  Fines.  D*Anville  conjectures 
that  Fanum  Martis  may  be  the  commanding  po- 
sition of  Mont-martin,  which  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Roman  road.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  a  place  called 
Tanis  ;  and  Ukert  (p.  487),  at  Le  FaoueL  The 
position  we  may  assume  to  be  unknown. 

The  Table  places  Fanum  Martis  between  Reginea 
and  Condate.  If  the  position  of  Reginea  were  cer- 
tain, perhaps  that  of  Fanum  Martis  might  be  found. 
D*Anville  supposes  this  Fanum  Martis  not  to  be  tlie 
same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  between 
Alauna  and  Condate,  and  he  fixes  it  at  Dinan  ;  but 
Walckenaer,  who  supposes  Reginea  to  be  Granville, 
fixes  Fanum  Martis  at  Tanie,  [G.  L.] 

FANUM  MINERVAE,  in  GallU,  is  placed  by 
the  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocortonun 
{Beims)  to  Divoduram  {Metz),  and  14  Gallic 
leagues  from  Durocortoram.  The  same  place  seems 
to  be  intended  by  the  cormpt  word  Tenomia,  as 
D'Anville  has  it,  or  Fanomia,  as  Walckenaer  has  it, 
in  the  Table,  which  places  it  19  from  Beims.  We 
may  either  correct  the  distance  14  in  the  Itin.,  or 
suppMQse  a  station  to  be  omitted,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  iUn.  agree  with  the  Table,  which  seems 
to  have  the  trae  distance. 

The  site  of  tho^  Fanum  is  supposed  to  be  ChppCf 
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on  the  line  of  the  Romftii  road,  and  near  the  camp 
called  the  camp  of  Attila.  [G.  L.] 

FANUM  VACUNAE.  [Diokktia.] 
FANUM  VENERIS.  [Portos  Veneris.] 
FANUM  VOLTUMNAE,  a  place  in  Etroria,  at 
which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Etruscans  to  hold 
the  general  meetings  of  the  deputies  from  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  confederation.  (Li v.  iy.  23,  61^ 
▼.  17,  vi,2.}  It  is  evident)  from  its  name,  that  it 
was  originaUjr  a  temple  or  sanctoarj,  and  it  is  even 
probable  that  the  meetings  in  question  had  at  first  a 
pui-elj  sacred  character,  but  gradually  assumed  a 
political  significaticHL  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
there  was  ever  a  Unon  upon  the  spot,  though  there 
appears  to  have  been  a  kind  of  fair  at  these  annual 
meetings,  at  which  traders  assembled  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Italy.  (Liv.  vi.  2.)  The  situation 
of  this  national  sanctuary  is  nowhere  indicated,  nor, 
indeed,  does  any  mention  of  it  occur  after  the  fall  of 
Etruscan  independence :  hence  the  sites  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it  are  wholly  conjecturaL  The  opi- 
nion most  commonly  received  would  place  it  at  Vi- 
terbo :  others  have  fixed  it  at  Castel  dAtao^  in  the 
same  neighbourhood ;  and  Dennb  places  it  at  Monte 
Fioiconey  9  miles  from  BoUena,  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  which  derives  its  name  from  that  city.  There 
are  certainly  circumstances  which  would  appear  to 
connect  the  Fanum  Voltumnae  with  Volsinii,  and 
render  it  probable  that  it  was  somewhere  in  that 
neighbourhood.  (Dennis,  Etrvria^  vol.  i.  pp.  516 — 
522.)  [E.H.B.1 

FARFABUS.  [Fabaris.] 
FAUSTINOTOLIS,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Gap- 
padocia,  about  12  miles  south  of  Tyana.  It  was 
named  after  the  empress  Faustina,  the  wife  of  M. 
Aurelius,  who  died  there  in  a  village,  which  her  hus- 
band, by  establishing  a  colony  in  it,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  town  under  the  name  of  Faustinopolis. 
(Jul.  Capitol,  if.  AfU.  PhUos,  26.)  Hierocles  (p. 
700)  assigns  the  pkce  to  Gappadocia  Secunda,  and 
it  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Antonine  and  Jerusalem 
Itineraiies.  The  exact  position  of  the  town  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  cluse  to 
the  defiles  of  the  Cilician  gates.  [L.  S.] 

FAVE'NTIA(*ooweKTfa,Ptol.;  ♦ojScrrfo,  Steph. 
B. :  Eth.  Faventinus :  Faema)^  a  city  of  Gallia 
Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  10  miles 
from  Forum  Gomelii  (^Imola\  and  tlie  same  dis- 
tance from  Forum  Livii  (Forli),  (Plin.  iii.  15. 
8.  20  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  217;  PtoL  iil  1.  §  46  ;  Itin, 
Ant.  pp.  126,  287.)  It  is  noted  in  history  as  the 
place  where  Carbo  and  Norbanus  were  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  Metellus,  the  general  of  Sulla,  in  n.  c. 
82.  (Appian,  5.  C.  i.  91 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  28  ;  Liv. 
EpU.  Ixxzviii.)  With  this  exception,  we  find  little 
notice  of  it  in  history;  but  it  appears  to  have  been, 
tinder  the  Roman  empire,  a  municipal  town  of  some 
consideration,  and,  in  common  with  many  of  the 
other  cities  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  continued  to  retain 
its  prosperity  down  to  a  late  period.  (Plin.  vii.  49. 
s.  50 ;  Spartian.  Hadr,  7 ;  Capit.  Ver.  1 ;  Procop. 
B.  G.  iii.  3;  li^  Hier.  p.  616.)  Its  territory  was 
peculiarly  favourable  to  vines,  and,  according  to 
Varro,  exceeded  all  other  districts  in  Italy  in  the 
quantity  of  wine  produced.  (Varr.  Ii.  i2.  i.  2.  §  7 ; 
Colum.  iii.  3.  §  2.)  Silius  Italicus,  on  the  other 
hand,  speaks  of  it  as  crowned  with  pines  (viii. 
598).  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Faventia  was  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactures  of  linen,  which  was 
considered  to  surpass  all  others  in  whiteness.  (Plin. 
xix.  I.  B.  2.)    We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that 
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a  cross  rood  led  from  h«Ma  across  the  Apennines 
direct  to  Florentia  in  the  valhj  of  the  Annis.  a 
distance  of  70  miles,  (/tm.  Ani.  pw  283.)  Tha 
intermediate  stations  are  unknown,  hot  the  raid 
must  evidently  have  ascended  the  valley-  of  the 
Lamone  (the  Anemo  of  Pliny),  which  flours  vaa^mt 
the  walls  of  Facnza.  '  [£.  H.  B.] 

FEGYI  JUGUM,  on  the  south  coast  of  Galln, 
near  Agatha  {Agde),  is  mentioned  by  Avieaus  after 
Mens  Setiua  [Blascon]  :  — 

"  Fecyi  jugnm 
Radice  fusa  in  usque  Taumm  pcrtiiaet.*' 

Taurus  seems  to  be  the  Kttmg  de  Tau,  oo  one  side 
of  which  there  is  a  range  of  hills  called  "  iou  Pic 
FeguUr    (Ukert,  GaUim,  p.  119.)         [G.  L.J 

FELSINA,     [BoNOHiA.] 

FELTRLA.  (^Feltre),  a  town  of  Venetia,  bat  oo  the 
confines  of  Rhaetia,  and  included  within  thuat  proviiKe 
according  to  the  later  distribution  of  Italy.     It  is 
situated  about  3  miles  firom  the  river  Piave  (Plavb). 
Inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been  a  municipal  town  of 
some  importance  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  then 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  should  read  "Feltrini* 
for  the  "  Fertini "  who  are  enumerated  by  Pliny 
among  the  "  Rhaetica  oppida  **  which  were  comprised 
within  the  tenth  region  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s^  23; 
Orell.  Ifucr,  993,  3084;  Cassiod.  v.  9.)     The  Itine- 
raries give  a  cross  road  from  Opitergium  (^Oderso) 
to  Feltria,  and  thence  through  the  VcU  Sitgana  t» 
Tridentum  (Trent).  (ItnuAnL  pw  280.)  [E.H.B.] 

FENNI,  a  popuhition  of  the  north  ai^d  north- 
eastem  parta  of  Europe,  first  mentimed  by  Tacitus 
(^Germanioy  46),  as  one  difierent  firom  and  cantnsted 
to  those  of  Germania.  In  Ptolemy,  the  only  other 
author  who  gives  their,  name,  the  form  ia  ^innoK. 
The  ext«at  to  which  the  Fenni  coincided  with  the 
modem  Laps  of  Lapland,  rather  than  with  the  Finns 
of  Finland  (or  vice  versd\  is  considered  under 
the  articles  Sitones,  Scythia,  and  Sarjoatea.  At 
present  the  name  alone  will  be  noticed.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  Unguage  with  the  word  ^styi^^^East- 
men  {q,  v.),  viz.  the  German;  and,  of  this,  to  the 
Scandinavian  branch.  Finn  is  not  the  name  by 
which  either  the  Finlanders  or  the  Laplanders  know 
themselves.  It  w  the  term  by  which  they  are  known 
to  the  Northmen.  This  helps  to  verify  the  state- 
ment  that  the  chief  sources  of  the  information  of 
the  cUssical  writers  concerning  the  Baltic  were 
German.  [R.  G.  L.] 

FERE'NTINUM  or  FERE'NTIUM  (♦€p«vT2ror, 
Strab.  V.  p.226;  «cpci^{a,Ptol.iii.  1.  §50:  Fereato), 
a  city  of  Etrnria,  situated  on  the  N.  of  the  Giminian 
range,  about  5  mile»  distant  fnm  the  Tiber,  and  the 
same  distance  from  the  modem  city  of  Viterbo.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  history  during  the  period  of 
Etruscan  independence,  and  must  probably  have  been 
then  a  mere  dependency  of  Volsinii :  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  of 
Etrnria,  but  we  leam  from  other  authorities,  as  well 
as  from  existing  remains,  that  it  must  have  been  in 
his  time  a  flourishing  municipal  town :  Vitruvius 
notices  the  excellent  quality  of  the  stone  found  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  numerous  statues  and  other 
monuments  hewn  out  of  this  material  which  adorned 
the  town  itself  (Vitmv.  ii.  7.  §4).  In  ooaunon 
with  most  of  the  cities  of  Etrnria,  it  had  received  a 
Roman  colony  before  the  end  of  the  Republic,  but 
did  not  obtain  the  title  of  a  colony ;  and  is  termed, 
both  by  Vitruvius  and  Tacitus,  a  munici{»um.  {LUk 
Colon,  p.  216 ;  Vitruv.  I  c. ;  Tac.  Hist,  il  50.)    It 
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deriTod  some  distinction  from  being  the  birth-place 
of  the  Emperor  Otho,  who  was  of  a  noble  and 
ancient  Etmscan  family  (Suet.  0th.  I;  Tac.  L  c.): 
we  learn  also  that  it  possessed  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  temple  of  F(nrtune,  L  e.  probably  of 
the  Etruscan  goddess  Nnrsia  or  Nortia  (Tac.  Ann. 
zv.  53).  All  these  circamstanoes  point  to  it  as 
a  place  of  consideration  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  we  find  it  termed  in  an  inscription  "civitas  splen- 
didissima  Ferentinensinm "  (Orell.  Inter.  S507): 
it  appears  to  have  survived  Uie  £aX\  of  the  Empire, 
and  retained  its  episoopal  see  till  the  12th  oenturj, 
when  it  was  attacked  aiid  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  ViterbOf  <m  account  of  some 
religious  disputes  which  had  arisen  between  the  two 
(Allierti,  DescHziane  d'ltalia,  p.  62). 

The  site  is  now  uninhabited,  but  is  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Ferento:  and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  are  considerable,  the  most  important  of  them 
being  a  theatre,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the 
best  preserved  monuments  of  the  kind  remaining  in 
Italy.  The  scenoy  or  stage-front^  is  particularly  re- 
markable :  it  is  136  feet  long,  and  built  of  massive 
rectangular  blocks  of  volcanic  masoniy,  on  which 
rests  a  mass  of  Roman  brickwork  with  arches,  de- 
cidedly of  Imperial  times :  while  seven  gates,  with 
flat  arches  for  architraves,  open  in  the  facade  itself. 
Tlie  lower  part  of  this  o(nistruction  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Dennis  to  be  certainly  an  Etmscan  work;  but  the 
Cav.  Canina  regards  the  whole  edifice  as  a  work  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  (Canina,  in  the  Annali  delF 
JnsL  1837,  pp.  62 — 64;  D^mls,  Etruria^  voli. 
pp.204— -210.)  Besides  the  theatre,  portions  (^ the 
city  walls  ai'id  gates,  and  various  ruins  of  buildings 
of  Roman  date,  are  still  remuning  on  the  site  of 
FrretUo, 

The  ancient  name  is  variously  written :  the  MSS. 
of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  finctuate  between  Feren- 
tium  and  Ferentinum:  Ptolemy  writes  it  Ferentia 
(^cpfi^fa);  and  the  ethnic  form  used  by  Vitruvius, 
"municipium  Ferentis/'  is  in  fitvour  of  the  form 
Feiientium :  on  the  other  hand,  the  inscription  above 
cited  (which  certainly  belongs  to  the  Etruscan  and 
not  to  the  Uemican  town)  gives  the  form  Ferenti- 
nensis  from  Ferentinum,  and  the  Liber  Coloniarum 
also  has  *'  Colonia  Ferentinensis  "  for  the  Etruscan 
colony.^r-  [E.H.B.] 

FERENTrNUM  (*€p4in-tPoy :  Eth.  Ferentinfis, 
itis,  but  sometimes  also  Ferentinus,  Sil.  Ital.  viiL 
393;  Jul.  Obseq.  §  87:  Fermiino),  a  city  of  the 
Hemicans;  but  induded,  ynAx  the  other  towns  of 
that  people,  in  Latinm,  in  the  more  extended  and 
later  sense  of  that  term.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via 
Latina,  between  Anagnia  and  Frusino,  and  was  dis- 
tant^ 8  miles  from  the  fonner  (or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, from  the  Compitum  Anagniuum),  and  7  from 
tlie  latter  town.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237;  Jtin.  Ant.  pp. 
302,  305.)  According  to  Livy,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  at  one  period  a  Yolscian  city;  for  he  de- 
scribes the  Volscians  as  taking  refuge  there  when 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  L.  Farius 
in  D.  a  413;  but  they  soon  after  abandoned  the 
town,  which  was  given  over,  together  with  its  terri- 
tory, to  the  Hernicans.  (Liv.  iv.  61.)  We  subse- 
quently find  the  Volscians  complaining  of  this  as  a 
(direct  spoliation  (Id.  56);  but  from  the  position  of 
Ferentinum,  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  origi- 
nally a  Hemican  city,  and  had  been  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Volscians  in  the  first  instance.  It  con- 
tinued after  this  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
HeniicaDS,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  of 

^ Tv^, U*iX^  'V*^  ^"^^/^ ^ ?  **  ^  /H ^  */'*, 
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that  people  against  Rome  in  b.  c.  361,  but  was  taken 
by  assault  by  the  Roman  consuls.  (Liv.  vii.  9.)  In 
the  last  revolt  of  the  Hemici,  on  the  contrary,  Fe- 
rentinum was  one  of  the  three  cities  that  refused  to 
join  in  the  defection  from  Rome,  and  which  were  re- 
warded for  their  fidelity  by  being  allowed  to  retain, 
their  own  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship.  (Id.  iz.  43.)  At  what  pe- 
riod they  afterwards  obtained  the  civitas  is  uncertain:' 
in  B.G.  195  they  are  mentioned  as  possessing  only 
the  Latin  franchise  (Id.  zzxiv.  42);  and  an  inscrip- 
tion still  preserved,  which  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
second  oentnxy  b.  c,  records  their  possession  of  their 
own  censors,  a  magistracy  which  is  not  found  in  the. 
Ronum  munidpia.  (Zumpt,  Comment.  Epigr.  p. 
77.)  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  did  not  ob- 
tain the  Roman  franchise  till  after  the  Social  War; 
and  the  contrary  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  title  of 
Munidpium  given  to  them  by  Gellius  in  dting  an 
oration  of  C.  Gracchus,  in  whbh  that  orator  rektes 
an  instance  of  flagrant  oj^ression  exercised  by  a 
Roman  praetor  upon  two  magistrates  of  Ferentinum. 
(Gell.  X.  3.)  At  a  later  period  Ferentinum,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  ndghbouring  towns,  re« 
ceived  a  colony  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  234);  but  the  new 
settlers  seem  to  have  kept  themselves  distinct  from 
the  former  inhabitants,  as  we  find  in  inscriptions  the 
'*  Ferentinates  Novani"  (OrelL  Inter.  1011).  In 
B.  c  211  the  territozy  of  Ferentinum  was  traversed 
and  ravaged  by  Hannibal  (Liv.  xxvi.  9);  but  with 
thb  exception  we  hear  littie  of  it  in  history,  though 
it  appeara  from  extant  remains  and  inscriptions  to 
have  been  a  considerable  town.  Horace,  however, 
alludes  to  it  as  a  quiet  and  remote  country  place;  a 
character  it  may  well  have  retained,  notwithstanding 
the  proximity  of  the  Via  Latina,  though  some  com- 
mentatora  suppose  the  Ferentinum  noticed  in  the 
passage  in  question  to  be  the  Tuscan  town  of  the 
name.  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  17.  8 ;  SchoL  Cruq.  o^  he.') 
It  was  distant  48  miles  from  Rome,  on  a  hill  rising 
immediately  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Latina,  which 
passed  dose  to  its  southern  side,  but  did  not  enter 
the  town. 

The  existing  remains  of  antiquity  at  Feren^mo 
are  of  considerable  interest  They  comprise  large 
portions  of  the  andent  walls,  constructed  in  the  Cy- 
clopean style,  of  large  irregular  and  polygonal  blocks 
of  Umestone,  but  less  massive  and  stnking  than  those 
of  Alatri  and  Segni,  They  are  also  in  many  places 
patched  or  surmounted  with  RcHuan  masonry ;  and 
one  of  the  gates,  looking  towards  Fromnone,  has 
the  waUs  composing  its  sides  of  Cydopean  work, 
while  the  arch  above  it  is  evidentiy  Roman,  as  well 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  walL  A  kind  of  citadd  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  hill  crowned  by  the  modern 
cathedral,  is  remarkable  as  bemg  supported  on  three 
sides  by  massive  walls  or  substructions  which  pre- 
sent a  marked  approach  to  the  pdygonal  structure, 
but  which,  as  an  inscription  still  remaining  on  them 
informs  us,  were  built  from  the  ground  by  two  ma- 
gistrates of  Ferentinum  at  a  period  certainly  not 
earlier  than  b.  a  150.  (Bunsen,  in  the  Awn,  d, 
InsL  Arch.  voL  vi.  p.  144;  Bunbury,  in  Clou.  Mt^ 
tevm,  voL  ii.  p.  164.)  Numerous  other  portions  of 
Roman  buildings  are  still  extant  eX Fertntino^t^  well 
as  inscriptions,  one  of  which,  recording  the  munifi- 
cence of  a  certain  A.  Quinctilius  Prisons  to  his  fellow 
dtizens,  is  cut  in  the  living  rock  on  an  arehitectural 
monument  fadng  the  line  of  the  Via  Latina  towards 
FrosinonCt  and  forms  a  picturesque  and  striking 
object.    The  inscription  (which  is  given  by  West- 
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phal)  recordfl  the  names  of  three  faniis  or  /i«J»  in 
the  terrifccry  of  Ferentinanif  two  of  which,  called 
Bojaniun  aud  Ceponiannm,  still  retain  the  appella- 
tions of  Roama  and  CipoUara.  (Westji^l,  Rd- 
mitckt  Kampagne,  p.  85;  IMonlgi,  Viaggio  ad  al- 
aufie  CUtd  del  Lazio,  pp.  4^18.)       [£.  H.  B.] 

FERENTrNAE  LUCUS,  a  sacred  grove  with  a 
fountain  and  shrine  of  the  dei^  of  the  same  name, 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  cities  composing 
the  Latin  Leagae  used  to  hold  their  general  assem- 
blies.   It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  on  occasion  of  the 
attempt  of  Tnmns  Herdonins  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  Tarqoinios  Saperbns  (L  50,  52),  and  again  on 
several  subseqnent  occasions  (iL  38,  vii.  25);  and 
we  learn  from  a  remarkable  passage  of  Cindiis  (op. 
FeaL  a.  v.  Praetor,  p.  241)  that  these  assemblies 
continued  to  be  held  regnlarlj  till  b.  c.  340.    The 
name  is  indeed  comipted  in  the  passage  in  question ; 
bat  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  read  '*  ad  ca- 
put Fetentinae,''  which  oomsponds  to  the  expressions 
employed  by  Livy,  **ad  caput  aquae  Ferentinae" 
and  **  ad  caput  Ferentinum."    From  these  modes  of 
expression  it  is  evident  that  there  was  both  a  sacred 
grove,  and  a  fountain  fiNrming  the  head  or  source  of 
the  stream  called  Aqua  Ferentina.    Dionysius,  on 
the  ootttraiy,  calls  the  place  of  assembly  Ferentinum 
(♦cpcmvor,  iv.  45,  v.  50),  and  appears  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  town,  though  we  need  not  suppose 
that  he  confounded  it  with  the  Heniican  city  of  the 
name,  as  has  been  done  by  some  modem  writers. 
The  only  clue  to  its  position  is  the  passage  above 
cited  from  Cincius,  who  places  it  "  sub  monte  Al- 
bano;"  but  even  without  tliis  testimony  we  could 
hardly  hesitate  to  seek  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alba  Longa,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
site  is  correctly  fixed  by  Gell  and  Nibby  in  the  deep 
valley  or  ravine  near  Mctrmo,  where  there  is  a  co- 
pious fountain  (supposed  by  some  to  be  a  subterra- 
nean outlet  of  the  Lacua  Albanus),  which  gives  rise 
to  the  small  stream  now  known  as  the  Marrama  del 
PantaaM,    The  valley  in  which  this  source  is  found 
is  now  called  the  Parco  di  Colonna^  and  is  still 
shaded  with  deep  woods,  which  give  it  a  picturesque 
and  solitary  aspect    (Gell,  Top.  of  Horns,  pp.  90 
—92 ;  Nibby,  DifUoni,  vol  il  p.  319.)    [E.  H.  B.] 
FERENTUM  or  FORENTUM  (♦f^^A^,  Died.: 
Eih,  Forentauus),  a  town  of  Apulia,  about  10  miles 
6.  of  Venusia.    The  name  is  written  Ferentum  in 
most  editions  of  Horace,  though  Orelli  has  substi- 
tuted Foientum,  which  is  the  form  found  in  Livy 
and  Pliny;  but  the  first  form  is  supported  by  Dio- 
dorus.    It  is  sHU  called  Forenza;  but  from  the 
expressions  of  Horace  (**  arvrmi  pingue  humilis  Fe- 
renti,"  Cam,  lii.  4,  16),  to  whom  it  was  familiar 
from  its  proximity  to  Venusia,  the  ancient  town  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  in  a  valley,  while  the 
modem  one  stands  on  the  summit  of  a  hill;  and 
according  to  local  writers,  some  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Ferentum  may  be  found  in  a  small  plain 
2  miles  nearer  Venoaa,    (Romanelll,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.) 
Livy  terms  it  a  strong  town,  so  that  it  was  one  df 
the  few  places  in  Apulia  which  oftred  any  c<msider- 
able  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  was  one  of 
the  last  subdued.     (Liv.  ix.  16,  20,  but  in  the 
former  of  these  passages  it  is  probable  that  the  trae 
reading  is  **  Frentani,"  not  **  Forentani;"  Died.  xix. 
65.)     The  Forentani  are  menti(»ed  by  Pliny  (iii.  1 1. 
s.  16)  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apulia;  but 
we  meet  with  no  subsequent  mention  of  it  in  any 
ancient  author.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FERESNE,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  tlie  Tabic  on 
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the  road  from  Atuaca  (that  is,  Atnatncft,  or  Tc 
gern)  to  Noviomagus  (^NyTttegen),  and  16  Gallic 
leagues  from  Tongem,  The  next  place  to  Fer«M<e 
on  the  road  is  Catualium  [Catualiom],  and  after 
Catualium  comes  Bhoiacum  [Blariacuv].  Fe- 
resne  may  be  a  corrupted  name.  The  site  is  m>- 
certaui.  [G.  L.] 

FERCNIA  or  LUCUS  FEBCXNLAE  (•^/mm^s, 
Strab. ;  Aovkos  ^/wWot,  PtoL).  I.  A  tofwn  of 
Southern  Etruria,  at  the  foot  of  Momit  Soracte,  within 
the  territory  of  Capena,  with  a  celebrated  temple  or 
shrine  ui  the  goddess  from  whom  it  derived  its  name, 
and  a  sacred  grove,  attached  to  it.  Strabo,  indeed,  b 
the  only  author  who  mentions  a  town  of  the  name, 
which  he  caUs  Feronia  (v.  p.  226);  other  writers 
speaking  of  "  Lucus  Feroniae "  and  "  Feroniae  f»- 
num":  but  it  is  natural  that  in  profess  of  time  a 
town  should  have  grown  up  around  a  site  of  so  much 
sanctity,  and  which  was  annually  visited  bj  a  great 
concoune  of  persons.  Feronia  appeare  to  have  beos 
a  Sabine  goddess  (Varr.  L,L,  v.  74),  and  hence  the 
festivals  at  her  shrine  seem  to  have  been  attended 
especially  by  the  Sabines,  though  the  aanctoaiy  itsdf 
was  in  Uie  Etruscan  territory,  and  dependent  npua 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Capena  (Liv.  i.  30,  xxrii 
4).  The  first  mention  of  these  annW  festivals  ooctiis 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilins,  when  we 
find  them  already  frequented  by  great  nixmberi  of 
people,  not  only  for  refigious  objects,  but  as  a  kind 
of  fair  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  a  custom  which 
seems  to  Ymv9  previuled  at  all  similar  meetiz^s. 
(Liv.  i.  30 ;  Dionys.  iiL  32.)  Great  wealth  had,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  been  accumulated  at  the  shrine  of 
Feronia,  and  this  tempted  Hannibal  to  make  a  di- 
gression from  his  mvch  during  his  retreat  froca 
Rome,  in  b.g.  211,  for  tlie  purpose  of  plundering 
the  temj^e.  On  this  occasion  he  despoiled  it  of  dl 
its  gold  and  silver,  amounting  to  a  lai^ge  som  :  le^ 
sides  which  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  mde  or 
uncoined  brass,  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  sanctuary.  (Liv.  xxvi.  1 1 ;  2^1.  ItaL  xiii.  83 — 
90.)  The  only  other  notices  of  the  spot  which  oomr 
in  history  are  some  casual  mentions  of  prodigies  that 
occurred  there  (Id.  xxvii.  4,  xxxiii.  26);  bnt  Strabo 
tells  that  it  was  still  much  frequented  in  his  time, 
and  that  many  perstms  came  thither  to  see  the  mi- 
racle of  the  priests  and  votaries  of  the  goddess  pass- 
ing unharmed  through  a  fire  and  over  burning  cin- 
ders (Strab.  V.  p.  226).  This  superstition  b  ascribed 
by  other  writers  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  snm- 
mit  of  Mt.  Soracte  (Plin.  vii.  2 ;  Virg.  Aen,xi.  785— 
790) :  it  was  probably  transferred  from  thence  to  the 
more  celebrated  sanctuary  at  its  foot.  [Soractk.^ 

The  general  position  <tf  the  Lucus  Feroniae  b  suf- 
ficiently fixed  by  the  statements  that  it  was  **  in  agro 
Capenate,"  and  at  the  foot  of  Ht  Soracte.  A  foun- 
tain at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  S.  Ore$te,  near  the  S£. 
extremity  of  the  mountain,  b  still  called  Fehmea  ; 
and  as  such  fountddns  were  generally  C(«nected  with 
sacred  groves,  there  b  every  probability  that  thb  was 
the  site  of  the  grove  and  sanctuary  of  the  goddess. 
The  village  of  S.  Oreats,  which  stands  on  the  hill 
above  (a  shoulder  or  ofi'- shoot  of  Soracte),  and  bears 
some  traces  of  having  been  an  ancient  site,  is  thought 
by  Nibby  and  Dennb  to  occupy  the  position  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Feronb.  (Nibby,  D^omij  roL  ilL 
p.  108;  Dennb,  Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  180.) 

Pliny  mentions  a  Lucus  Feroniae  among  the  colo- 
nies of  the  interior  of  Etraria:  and  firom  the  <Mder  in 
which  he  describes  the  towns  of  that  province,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  means  the  celebrated  lo- 
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mlitj  of  the  nama  in  Soathon  Etruria.  But  it  is 
singokr  that  Ptolemj,  wlio  alao  notices  a  Lnoua 
Feroniaa,  to  which  ho  gives  the  title  of  a  colonia, 
places  it  in  the  NW.  eztremitj  of  Etmria,  between 
the  Amiis  and  the  Macn.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  47;  Plin. 
iiL  5.  s.  8.)  No  other  notice  oocon  of  anj  snch  place 
in  this  part  of  Etruria;  and  the  liber  Coloniamm, 
thoufch  nnnsuallj  copious  in  its  description  of  the 
province  of  Tnscia,  mentions  no  snch  colooj  at  all. 
An  inscription,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  we  find 
the  name  of  "  Colonia  Julia  Felix  Lncoferonensis " 
(Orell.  4099),  refers  probably  to  the  Southern  Etrus- 
can town:  and  on  the  whole  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  name  should  have  been  altogether  misplaced  by 
Ptolemy,  than  that  there  should  have  existed  a  second 
colony  of  the  name,  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
(Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  347.) 

2.  A  place  near  Tarracina,  on  the  border  of  the 
Pontine  Bfarshes,  where  there  existod  also  a  shrine  or 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  Feronia,  with  a  fountain  and 
sacred  grave.  The  latter  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil 
(^  Viridi  gaudens  FeronU  luoo,"  Aen.  vii.  800)  in 
connection  with  Circeii  and  Anzur  (Tarracma),  and 
the  fountain  is  mentioned  by  Horsce,  on  his  journey 
to  Brundusium,  as  adjoining  the  ]Jace  where  the 
travellen  quitted  the  canal  through  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  and  from  whence  they  had  a  long  ascent  of 
three  miles  to  Anzur.  (Hor.  Sot  i.  fi.  23.)  Diony- 
sius  relates  (ii  49)  a  l^end  of  the  temple  having 
been  founded  by  some  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  who 
afterwards  settled  among  the  Sabincs;  a  tale  which 
was  probably  derived  firom  the  £sct  of  Feronia  being 
a  Sabine  divinity.  We  learn  finom  Servius  that  there 
was  a  stone  seat  in  her  temple  here,  on  which  if  any 
slaves  took  their  seat  they  obtained  their  liberty. 
Feronia,  mdeed,  appears  to  have  been  especially  wor- 
shipped by  freed  men  and  women.  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
viii.  564 ;  Liv.  xxii.  1.)  Yibins  Sequester  erro- 
neously speaks  of  a  lake  of  Feronia :  whether  he 
meant  the  fountain  of  that  name,  or  substituted 
**  Lacus"  for  **Lucna,"  is  uncertain.  (Vib.  Seq.  p. 
23;  Oberlin,  adloc) 

The  site  of  this  sanctuary  is  dearly  marked  at  a 
place  now  called  Torre  di  Terradna,  where  there 
^4  is  a  beautiful  and  abundant  source  of  limpid  waten, 
^  I  breaking  out  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  here 
bound  t^e  Pontine  Marshes,  and  some  remains  of  the 
temple  are  still  visible.     The  spot  is  just  58  miles 
from  Bome,  by  the  line  of  the  Appian  Way.  (Ghaupy, 
Maiton  dHorace,  vol.  iii.  p.  453.)      [£.  U.  B.] 
FERRA'BIA  PRO^L     [Dianium.J 
FERRATUS  M.  (Jebel  Jurjura),  a  mountain- 
chain  of  Mauretaiiia  Sitifensis,  running  SW.  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tubusuptns.   (Ammian.  Marc 
xxix.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

FESCE'NNIUM  (*turKiviov,  Dionys.:  Eth.  Fe- 
scenninus),  an  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  situated  not 
veiy  far  from  Falerii,  with  which  it  always  appears 
in  close  connection.  Dionysios,  indeed,  expressly 
tells  us  that  the  Faltsci  had  two  cities,  Falerii  and 
Fescennium;  and  other  authors  confirm  this  by 
ascribing  the  same  Argive  or  Pelasgic  origin  to  both. 
(Dionys.  i.  21 ;  Solin.  2.  §  7.)  It  is  very  probable 
also  that  the  "  Faliacum"  of  Strabo,  which  he  speaks 
of  as  a  town  distinct  from  Falerii  (v.  p.  266),  was 
no  other  than  Fescennium.  Virgil  mentions  the 
'*  Fescenninae  acies "  among  the  Etruscan  forces 
that  followed  Tumus  to  the  war  against  Aeneas 
{^Aen,  vii.  695) ;  but  no  independent  notice  of  Fescen- 
nium occurs  in  history,  and  it  appears  certain  that 
it  was  merely  a  dependency  of  Falerii,  and  followed 
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the  fortunes  of  that  city,  during  the  period  of  its 
greatness  and  power.  Pliny,  however,  speaks  of 
Fesoennia  (as  ht  writes  the  name)  as  in  his  time  an 
independent  municipal  town  (iii.  5.  s.  8),  but  this  is 
the  only  notice  we  find  of  it  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire; ud  we  have  no  clue  to  its  position  beyond  that 
of  its  proximity  to  Falerii.  Hence  the  determinatioc. 
of  its  site  has  been  involved  in  the  confusion  which 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  that  of  the  more  important 
city;  and  both  Gell  and  Milller  have  placed  Fescen- 
nium at  Cinta  CoMtdkma.  It  may,  however,  be 
regarded  as  certain  that  that  city  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  or  Etruscan  Falerii  [Fauiiui]  ;  and 
we  must  therefore  seek  for  Fescennium  elsewhere. 
A  local  antiquarian  (Antonio  Massa),  whose  opinion 
has  been  followed  by  Cluver  and  sevml  other  writen, 
would  place  it  at  GaUue,  a  village  about  9  miles  to 
the  N.  of  Cvvita  CaiteOana,  where  some  Etruscan 
remains  have  been  found.  Mr.  Dennis  has  pointed 
out  another  site,  a  short  distance  from  Borghetto  on 
the  Tiber,  between  that  village  and  CorchianOf  where 
there  are  unquestionable  remains  of  an  Etruscan  city 
(part  of  the  walls,  &c  being  still  visible),  which 
appear  to  have  the  best  dum  to  be  regarded  as  those 
of  Fescennium.  They  are  distant  about  6  miles 
from  Civita  CaeteUana,  and  indicate  the  site  of  a 
ci^  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  spot  is  marked 
only  by  a  ruined  churdb,  named  S.  SUveetro.  (Den- 
nis, Etruria^  vol.  i.  pp.  162 — 162;  Cluver,  ItaL 
p^  551 ;  Nibby,  Dintomiy  vol  iL  p.  28.) 

It  is  singular  that  a  jJace  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  so  little  importance  as  Fescennium,  should 
apparently  have  given  name  to  a  particular  branch 
of  literature,  —  the  "  Fescennini  venus,**  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  originally  a  kind  of  rude  dramatic 
entertainment,  or  rustic  dialogue  in  verse:  though, 
when  these  were  superseded  by  more  polished  dra- 
matic productions,  the  name  of  Fescennini  was  re- 
tained, prindpaUy,  if  not  exclusivdy,  for  verses  sung 
at  nuptial  festivities,  when  great  licentiousness  ^ 
language  was  pennitted,  as  had  been  the  case  ia  the 
older  Fescennine  dialogues.  (Ljv.  vii.  2 ;  Uor.  Ep. 
ii.  1.  145;  Catull.  Ixi.  127;  Claudian,  FetcemUna, 
xi. — ^xiv. ;  Senec.  Med.  113.)  The  only  authors 
who  expree^dy  derive  these  dialogues  from  Fescen- 
nium are  Servius  (ad  Aen.  vlL  695)  and  Festus  (v. 
Fescennini,  p.  85) ;  and  the  former,  strangely  enough, 
caUs  it  a  town  o/  Campama^  probably  by  a  confusion 
between  the  Fescennini  and  Atellanae  [Atella]  : 
but  the  name  Is  in  itsdf  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
their  derivation  fix>m  thence.  And  though  we  are 
unable  to  account  for  the  application  of  such  a  local 
epithet  to  a  class  of  compodticms  which  must  have 
been  to  a  great  extent  the  spontaneous  efiusions  of 
rustic  character,  the  same  remark  applies  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  "fabulae  Atellanae,"  which  could 
hardly  have  been  confined  to  the  one  city  of  Cam- 
pania to  which  they  owe  their  name.  Hence,  it  ap- 
pears unreasonable  to  reject  the  obvious  derivation 
from  Fescennium  (as  Klotz  and  Bemhardy  have 
done),  merdy  because  we  cannot  explain  the  origin 
of  the  appellation.  (See  on  this  subject  MUller, 
Etrusker,  vol  ii.  pp.  284 — 286 ;  Klotz,  RdmUche 
Literat.  Geechichte,  vol.  i.  p.  293;  Bemhardy,  Hdni. 
Literatwr.  note  1 18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIBRE'NUS,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  in  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  which  falls  into  the  Liris  on 
its  left  bank,  about  4  miles  below  Sora  and  less 
than  3  frt>m  Arpinum.  It  is  still  called  the  FibrenOf 
though  more  commonly  known  in  the  country  as 
the  Fiume  della  Poeta  from  the  village  of  La  Poita, 
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beneath  which  it  has  its  source.  Its  w})o1e  course 
does  not  exceed  7  or  8  miles  in  length :  hut,  like 
many  rivers  in  a  limestone  country,  it  rises  all  at 
once  with  a  considerable  volume  of  water,  which 
forms,  in  the  first  instance,  a  deep  and  dear  pool, 
or  little  lake,  from  whence  its  waters  flow  in  a 
channel  of  10  or  12  yards  in  breadth,  but  of  great 
depth  and  remarkable  clearness.  This  insignificant 
but  beautiful  stream  derives  a  high  d^ree  of  in- 
terest from  the  description  of  it  by  Cicero,  whose 
paternal  villa  was  situated  on  its  immediate  banks, 
or  even  as  it  would  appear  on  an  island  surrounded 
by  its  waters.  Great  doubts  have,  however,  been 
raised  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  this  villa.  The 
opinion  commonly  adopted  places  its  site  in  an  island 
formed  by  two  arms  of  the  Fibrenus,  just  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Liris,  where  there  now  stands 
a  convent  called  S.  Domenico^  and  considerable  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings  are  certainly  visible. 
Others,  however,  have  transferred  it  to  a  smaller 
island,  now  called  La  Cornelia,  about  a  mile  higher 
up  the  stream.  This  islet  seems  to  agree  perfectly 
with  the  description  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book  De  Legibtu  of  the  spot,  "  insula  quae 
est  in  Fibreno,"  where  that  dialogue  was  held  ;  but 
this  is  clearly  represented  as  at  some  distance  from 
the  villa  itself,  and  approached  by  following  the 
shady  banks  of  the  river.  Hence  it  seems  probable 
that  the  villa  may  have  been  at  S.  Domenico,  while 
the  "  palaestra,"  or  planted  grove  for  exercise,  which 
Cicero  compares  with  the  Amalthea  of  his  friend 
Atticus,  was  in  the  little  island  of  Cornelia.  This 
appears  to  be  the  same  which  he  elsewhere  (^ad  AtL 
xii.  12)  calls  **  insula  Arpinas."  The  FSbreno  is 
still  remarkable  for  its  extreme  coldness,  a  quali^ 
common  to  many  rivers  which  rise  under  similar 
circxmistances.  (Cic.  (2e  Leg.  ii.  1,  3,  Tvtc,  v.  26, 
cd  Q.  F,  iii.  1,  aJd  Att.  xiii.  16;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  366 — 371 ;  Kelsall,  Excursion  to  Arpino,  pp. 
89 — 100  ;  Hoare,  Clasncal  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  293.) 

The  villa  of  Cicero  passed,  at  a  later  period,  into 
the  hands  of  the  poet  Silius  Italicus,  who  is  the 
only  other  author  besides  Cicero  that  mentions  the 
name  of  the  Fibrenus.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  401 ;  Martial, 
xi.  48,  49.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FICANA,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  fi- 
gures in  Roman  history,  only  on  the  occasion  of  its 
conquest  by  Ancus  l^reius,  who  is  said  to  have 
removed  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  destroyed 
the  city  itself.  (Liv.  i.  33 ;  Dionys.  iii.  38,  where 
the  editions  have  Fidenae,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  event  referred  to  is  the  same  related  by 
Livy.)  It  is  certain  that  it  was  never  repeopled  : 
its  name  is  found  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  extinct  cities 
of  Latium  (iii.  5.  s.  9),  and  is  noticed  also  by  Festus 
(v.  Puilia  Saxa)  as  a  place  no  longer  in  existence. 
The  latter  passage,  however,  affords  us  a  chie  to  its 
position  ;  according  to  Antistius  Labeo  there  cited, 
it  was  situated  on  the  Via  Ostiensis,  eleven  miles 
from  Rome,  and  apparently  immediately  adjoining 
the  Tiber,  on  which  it  had  a  port,  at  a  place  called 
by  Fabius  Pictor  the  Puilia  Saxa.  A  rocky  hill, 
abutting  on  the  Tiber,  to  the  right  of  the  Via  Os- 
tiensis,  at  the  required  distance  from  Rome,  now 
marked  by  a  farm  called  DragonceUo,  may  there- 
fore be  presimied  to  be  the  site  of  Ficana,  though 
no  ruins  remain.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  245; 
Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FICU'LEA  or  FICIfLNEA  (♦i»c<JA»'6o«,  Dionys. : 
Eth,  Ficuleas-fttis,  Varr. ;  Ficulensis,  Cic.  et  Inscr.: 
€esarini)f  a  city  of  ancient  Latium,  situated  on  the 
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Visi  Nomentana,  between  Rome  and  Namentum.  It 
is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  early  Roman  liistny, 
both  by  Livy  and  Dionysios.  The  latter  t^li  ns 
that  it  was  founded  by  Uie  Aborigines,  together  witii 
Antemnae  and  Tellenae  (i.  16).  Its  name  appears 
also  among  the  cities  of  the  Prisci  Latini  anbdned 
by  the  elder  Tarqutn  (Liv.  i.  38):  and  aa  it  is  oo 
longer  found  in  the  list  of  the  thirty  I^atin  cities 
that  composed  the  League  in  b.  c.  493  (Diooys^  r. 
61),  we  may  probably  conclude  that  it  continiied 
subject  to,  or  at  least  dependent  on,  Rome.  Nor  doe 
it  again  figure  in  any  of  the  ordinary  liist<iries  of 
Rome;  but  Varro  has  preserved  to  na  a  tzBditioB 
(de  L,  L.  vi.  18)  which  represents  the  FlcnkateK, 
Fidenates,  and  other  ndghbouring  **  popnli  **  aa  6»1- 
denly  taking  up  arms  against  Rome,  ahortly  alts' 
the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  and  prodaczng  for  a  time 
a  panic  terror  in  the  city,  the  memory  of  wfaich  was 
recorded  by  a  festival  called  the  Popliftigia. 

No  subsequent  notice  of  Ficulea  itaelf  occnra  in  the 
Roman  history:  and  the  change  of  name  of  the  rcmd 
which  led  thither  from  Via  Flculensb  to  Nomentaia 
(Liv.  iii.  52)  may  probably  be  regarded  as  a  praef 
of  its  declining  importance.  But  the  "  ager  Fm- 
lensis  "  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  AtL  adi.  34).  as 
well  as  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  256.  wbeire  it  ii 
slightly  corrupted  intoFiciliensis):  and  PlinjnotieeB 
the  Ficolenses  among  the  existing  towns  of  Latiom 
(iii.  5.  s.  9).  These  indications  are  confirmed  by 
inscriptions,  which  prove  that  it  still  snbsisted  as  a 
municipal  town  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelins,  tboogh 
there  seem  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  fell  iBto 
decay  soon  after,  and  all  trace  of  it  disappears  in  the 
middle  ages.  (Nibby,  Brntondy  vol.  ii.  pfn  45, 
46.) 

The  inscriptions  just  mentioned,  one  of  which  is 
interesting,  sa  recording  the  institution  by  M.  Aa- 
relius  of  a  college  or  charitable  institution  far  bofi 
and  girls,  who  were  called  "  Pueri  et  Paellae  Afi- 
mentarii  Ficolensium  **  (OreH.  In»cr.  3364),  wen 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  &rm-hoase  called 
Cesarini,  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  about  9 
miles  from  Rome.  They,  therefore,  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  Ficulea  of  Imperial  times,  at  least,  was  sitnated  in 
that  neighbourhood,  fiut  the  epithet  of  **  Ficulea  ve- 
tus,"  applied  by  Livy  to  the  ancient  Latin  city  Q.  38), 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  distinct  from  tbe 
town  which  bore  that  name  in  his  day.  Martial  also 
speaks  of  "Ficelias  veteres"*  (vi.  27),  as  if  they 
were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nomentom; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  words  used  by 
Dionysins, — "  Ficulnea,  which  adjoins  the  Comicolan 
mountains"  (i.l  6.), — ^were  added  for  the  same  purpose 
of  distinction.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  Roman 
Ficulea  was  situated  somewhere  within  the  confines 
of  the  tenimento  or  domain  of  Cesarmi,  but  that  the 
ancient  Latin  city  occupied  a  site  more  distant  from 
Rome,  and  nearer  to  Nomentum,  dither  on  the  hill 
called  Afonte  Gentile,  or  more  probably  on  that  now- 
marked  by  a  lofty  tower  called  Torre  JAtpara.  This 
site,  which  is  1 1  miles  from  Rome,  and  on  the  Via 
Nomentana,  is  described  as  *'  strewed  with  tiles  and 
pottery,  perhaps  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  an 
ancient  city."    (Gell,  Top.  of  Borne,  p.  247.) 

One  of  the  inscriptions  above  mentioned  (OrelL  111) 
gives  us  the  names  of  two  Pagi  in  the  territory  of 
Ficulea,  called  the  Pagus  Ulmanus  and  Transulroanoa : 
hence  we  may  presume  that  the  brook  which  now 
Rows  by  Ceearmi,  and  crosses  the  Via  Nomentana 
near  the  Casaie  dn  Paesif  bore  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Uhnus.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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FIDEICAE  (*i89m,  Strab.,  PtoU  bat  *tjMit^ 
in  Dionjsiui,  and  the  sinf^lmr  form  Fidkna  is  used 
by  yvffii,  Aen,  ri.  773,  and  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  iv,  62 : 
JStk,  FideniB,-fttis;  ^t^voTar,  Dionys.:  Casiel  Gin- 
bileo),  an  ancient  citj  of  Latinm,  sitnated  on  the  left 
Iwnk  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  Via  Salaria,  five  mike 
from  Rome.  There  appears  no  doubt  that  it  was  ori* 
ginallj  and  properly  a  Latin  city.  Virgil  mentions  it 
among  the  colonies  founded  by  the  kings  of  Alba;  and 
in  aocordanca  with  the  same  view,  Dkmysiua  relates 
that  Fidenae,  Cmstnmerium,  and  Nomentum  were 
founded  by  colonists  from  Alba  led  by  three  brothers, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  the  founder  of  Fidenae. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vL  773;  Dionys.  ii.  53;  Steph.  B.«.  v.) 
Still  more  decisive  is  it  that  its  name  is  found  in 
Pliny  in  the  list  of  the  towns  that  were  accustomed 
to  share  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount.  (Plln. 
iii.  5.  8. 9.  §  69.)  On  the  other  hand,  Livy  expressly 
tells  us  it  was  of  Etruscan  origin  ("  Nam  Fidenates 
quoque  Etrusd  fuerunt,"  L  15);  and  not  only  gives 
this  as  a  reason  for  the  dose  connection  between  the 
Veientes  and  Fidenates*  but  even  notices  that  the 
people  of  Fidenae  had  only  learnt  the  Latin  language 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  Boman  cdouists  (i. 
27).  The  last  statement  is  evidently  a  mere  touch 
added  by  the  historian  himself,  and  only  serves  to 
prove  his  conviction  of  their  Etruscan  descent  No 
other  writer  alludes  to  this  extension  of  the  Tuscan 
power ;  and  though  Fidenae  frequently  appears  in 
alliance  with  Veil  (for  which  their  relative  poeitioo 
will  sufficiently  account),  we  find  no  trace  of  its 
holding  any  relations  with  the  other  Etruscan  cities. 

The  dose  proximity  of  Fidenae  to  Rome  would 
naturally  bring  it  early  into  collision  with  the  rising 
dty:  and  accordingly  we  find  that  hardly  any  other 
dty  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the  earliest  history 
of  Rome.  All  authors  agree  in  representing  it  as 
engaged  in  war  with  Romulus :  according  to  Plutarch 
{Rom,  1 7)  it  took  part  with  Caenina  and  Antemnae 
in  the  war  which  anwe  out  of  the  rape  of  the  women ; 
but  ndther  Livj  nor  Dionydus  mentions  it  on  that  oc- 
canon,  and  both  refer  the  first  hostilities  to  the  period 
after  the  death  of  Tatius.  According  to  their  ob- 
viously fabulous  account  the  dty  itself  was  taken  by 
Romulus,  who  occupied  it  with  a  garrison  or  colony 
of  300  men ;  a  number  exaggerated  by  Plutarch  to  the 
absurd  amount  of  2500  colonists,  of  whom  he  repre- 
sents 2000  as  shortly  after  cut  ofi"  by  the  Etruscans. 
(Liv.  L  U,  15;  Dionys.  ii.  53;  Pint  Botn.  23, 25.) 
As  usually  happens  in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  all 
trace  of  tl^Romulian  colony  subsequently  disappears. 
Fidenae  b  noticed  during  the  reign  of  Numa  as  an 
independent  dty,  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
the  peaceful  king,  while  under  his  successor  Tullus 
Hostilins  it  again  united  with  the  neighbouring  Veil 
against  the  growing  power  of  Rome.  (Dionys.  ii. 
72,  ilL  6;  lir.  i.  27.)  Their  combined  forces  were 
defeated  under  the  walls  of  Fidenae,  and  according 
to  Dionysius  the  dty  itself  was  soon  after  besieged 
by  Tullus,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Yet  after 
this  we  find  Fidenae  again  engaging  in  succesdve 
wars  with  Ancus  Marcius  and  Tarqninius  Priscus, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Roman  historians,  succes- 
sively captured  by  both  monarchs,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  even  represented  as  having  again  established  there 
a  Roman  colony.  (Dionys.  iiL  39,  40, 50,  57.)  It 
is  evident  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  these 
ftcts  as  historical;  but  the  inference  that  Fidenae 
was  really  (as  described  by  the  Roman  historians)  a 
large  and  powerful  dty,  almost  on  a  par  with  Vdi, 
maj  fairly  be  admitted.    It  is  remarkable  also  that 
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it  appefUTB  to  have  held  a  very  independent  podtion, 
and  appears  sometimes  in  league  with  the  Latins,  at 
others  with  the  Sabines,  but  most  frequently  with 
the  Vdentes.  After  the  expulaon  of  the  Tarquins 
from  Rome,  Fidenae  is  represented  as  taking  an 
active  part  in  attempting  their  restoration,  ai^  for 
this  purpose  entered  into  a  league  first  with  the  Sa- 
bines, and  afterwards  with  Uie  Latins ;  but  both 
attempts  proved  abortive,  and  in  n.  a  496  the  Fide- 
nates,  abandoned  by  their  allies,  were  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  Roman  anns.  (liv.  iL  19 ;  Dionys 
▼.  40, 43, 52, 60.)  Hence  the  name  of  Fidenae  does 
not  appear  in  the  list  given  by  Dionynus  immediatdy 
afterwards  of  the  confederate  dties  of  Latium,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  did  not  at  this  time  form  part  of  the 
Latin  League.  From  this  time  the  Fidenates  appear 
to  have  continued  tranquil  for  a  conddeiable  period, 
tin  in  B.  G.  438  they  were  again  induced  to  unite 
with  their  old  allies  Uie  Veientes,  and  by  the  murder 
of  the  Roman  ambassadors  produced  an  irremediable 
breach  with  the  republic.  Thdr  combined  fbroes 
were,  however,  again  defeated  by  Gomdius  Cossus 
under  the  very  walls  of  Fidenae  (Liv.  iv.  17 — 19^ 
and  a  few  years  after  Fidenae  itself  was  again  takm 
(Id.  22).  Yet  in  b.  c.  426  we  find  both  the  Vdentes 
and  Fidenates  once  more  in  arms,  and  the  latter  ci^ 
was  once  more  captured  by  the  dictator  QuinctiuB 
Pennus.  (Id.  iv.  31 — 34.)  On  this  occadon  we  are 
toM  that  it  was  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves ;  and  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  dtj 
itself  was  destroyed,  —  the  expresdon  of  Florus, 
"Cremati  suo  igne  Fidenates"  (i.  12.  §  4),  being 
evidently  a  mere  rhetorical  fiourish  derived  from 
Livy's  language, — its  humiliation  must  have  been 
ccHnplete ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  an  obscure  notice 
in  Varro  (^L.L.  vi.  18)  of  a  sudden  outbreak  of  the 
people  of  Fidenae,  Ficulea,  and  the  ndghbouring 
towns  just  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Uie  Gauls, 
we  hear  no  more  of  Fidoiae  as  an  independent  ci^. 
(For  the  history  of  these  wars,  see  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii., 
and  Bormann,  AU,'Latmuche  ChorographU^  pp.  24 1 
—245.) 

Though  we  have  no  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Fidenae,  which  according  to  Varro  was  certainly  in 
existence  after  the  Gaulish  War,  b.  g.  389,  it  seems 
to  have  rapidly  sunk  into  a  state  of  complete  decay, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  republic  had  dwindled 
into  an  indgnificant  village.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as 
a  veiy  poor  and  decayed  place;  and  Strabo  terms  it 
(like  Collatia  and  Antemnae)  a  mere  village,  the  ex- 
dudve  property  of  one  individual.  Horace  also 
refers  to  Fidenae  and  Gabii  as  almost  proverbial 
instances  of  deserted  villages  ("Gabiis  desertior 
atque  Fidenis  vicns,"  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1 1.  7) ;  and  Juvenal 
more  than  once  refiirs  to  the  same  places  as  poor  and 
rustic  country  towns  (Cic.  di  Leg.  Agr,  ii.  35; 
Strab.  V.  p.  230 ;  Juv.  vi,  57,  x.  100).  Yet  it  is 
evident  that  Fidenae  never  loet  its  municipal  rank: 
Cicero,  in  the  passage  already  cited,  mentiws  it 
among  the  "  oppida"  of  the  ndghbourhood  of  Rome, 
which  he  contrasts  with  the  fiourishing  cities  of 
Campania;  and  Juvenal  notices  it  as  retdning  its 
local  magistrates  (**  Fidenarum — potestas,"  x.  100), 
which  are  mentioned  also  in  inscriptions.  It  is 
therefore  a  complete  error  on  the  part  of  Pliny  to 
reckon  Fidenae  among  the  *'  populi "  ii  Latium,  which 
had  become  utterly  extinct  (iii.  5.  s.  9);  and,  by  a 
singular  inadvertency,  be  himself  afterwards  men- 
tions the  Fidenates  among  the  Sabines  in  the  fourth 
region  of  Augustus  (iii.  12.  s.  17).  The  Anio  being 
taken  as  the  limit  of  that  region,  Fidenae,  as  wdl  as 
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Nomentmn,  came  to  be  oonsidered  as  belonging  to 
the  Sabine  tenitoiy,  thoogh  original]/  included  in 
Latinm. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberina  Fldenae  was  the  scene 
of  a  fearful  catastrophe,  arising  from  the  fall  of  a 
temporaiy  wooden  amj^theatre  during  a  show  of 
gUidiatorSi  that  had  drawn  together  vast  crowds  fixxn 
Rome  and  the  neighboaring  towns.  B j  this  accident 
not  less  than  50,000  persons,  according  to  Tadtns, 
wera  killed  or  seriously  hurt.  (Tac  Ann.  ir.  62, 
63;  Suet  Tib.  40.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  Fidenae;  but  its  name  is  still  found  in  the 
Tabula  as  the  first  station  on  the  Solarian  Way, 
and  its  cootinned  existence  may  be  traced  by  in- 
scriptions and  ecclesiastical  rsoords  down  to  the  se- 
venth centory  of  the  Christian  era,  when  all  trace 
of  it  disappears.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  62;  Tab.  P^uL; 
MnraL  JnBcr,  p.  316,  no.  4;  Kibby,  DuUornif  voL  iL 
p.  57.) 

Though  no  ruins  exist  on  the  site  of  Fidenae,  its 
position  may  be  identified  with  unusual  certainty. 
Ancient  authors  concur  in  pUuung  it  at  the  distance 
of  5  miles  or  40  stadia  fnin  Borne,  on  the  Via  Sa- 
laria;  and  we  gather  fimm  the  accounts  in  Livy  and 
Dionysius  that  it  was  situated  on  a  hill  with  steep 
or  precipitous  banks,  and  immediately  above  the 
Tiber.  All  these  conditions  are  fully  answered  by 
the  site  at  Cartel  GwbUeo^  which  is  well  adapted  for 
that  of  an  ancient  city.  The  hill  next  the  Tiber,  on 
which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  was  probably 
the  ancient  arx  or  citadel;  while  the  more  extensive 
platecM  on  the  E.  of  the  Via  Sahma  was  occupied  by 
the  dty  itself.  The  sides  of  the  hill  appear  to  have 
been  in  many  pUoes  cut  down  or  scarped  artificially, 
and  these  perpendicular  fiuies  contain  hollows  which 
were  probably  in  thdr  origin  sepulchraL  Other  ex- 
cavations indicate  quarries;  and  we  know  from  Vi- 
truvins  that  the  tufo  of  Fidenae  was  one  of  those 
extensively  worked  in  ancient  times,  (^truv.  ii.  7. 
§  I).  The  hill  of  Cattel  Giubtieo  is  a  conspicuous 
c^ject  in  the  view  of  the  Campagna  fiiom  the  hills 
above  Borne;  hence  we  find  MarUal  noticing  **  the 
ancient  Fidenae,**  in  describing  the  same  view.  (Mart 
iv.  64.  15.)  A  plan,  as  well  as  description  of  the 
site,  is  given  by  Gell  (Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  250—253; 
Kibby,  Dmtomi,  vol  ii.  pp.  51 — 61 ;  Dennis,  Eirtk- 
riay  voL  i.  pp.  68 — 72  ;  Bormann,  AlL-Latrntschu 
Chorograpkie,  p.  239).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIDE'NTIA  («i8cyT(a:  Eth.  Ildentinust  Borgo 
S.  Donnino%  a  town  of  Gallia  Gispadana,  situated 
on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  distant  15  miles  from  the  former  city.  (Plln.  iii. 
1.5.  s.  20;  PtoL  ui.  1.  §  46;  Itin.  Ant  p.  288.)  its 
name  is  only  mentioned  in  history  during  the  civil 
wars  between  Ifarius  and  Sulla,  when  M.  Lucullos, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Sulla,  was  besi^ed  within  its 
walls  by  the  lieutenants  of  Carbo,  but  by  a  sudden 
sally  defeated  them  with  great  loss.  (Plat  SuU.  27 ; 
Veil.  Pat  ii.  28 ;  Liv.  EpU.  Ixxxviii.)  It  seems  to 
have  been  at  this  time  a  place  of  consideration :  but 
though  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolen\y  as  a  municipal 
town,  it  appears  to  have  subsequently  declined,  uid 
is  called  in  the  Itineraries  in  more  ihan  one  passage 
*'  Fidentiola  vicus,"  while  still  later  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  terms  it  merely  a  "  mansia"  (^Itm.  Ant. 
pp.  99,  127;  Itin.  Bier.  p.  616.)  The  modem  £or^o 
S.Donmno  derives  its  name  from  StDomninus,  who, 
according  to  ecclesiastical  traditions,  sufiiered  mar- 
tyrdom at  a  place  called  Jnlia,  in  the  territory  of 
Parma.  Its  distance  from  the  latter  city  proves  that 
it  occupied  the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  Fidentin, 


FINES. 

which  has  sometimes  been  emmeoosly  tnuu>faiB3  to 
Fiorenzttola  (Florantia).  IE,  H.  B.] 

FIGLINAE,  in  GaUia,  only  appears  ia  tbe  Tabk^ 
which  places  it  on  a  road  finxn  yieaaon  (  Viemmey  to 
Valentj*  (Fafaue),  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bhaot. 
Figlinae  was  about  half-way  between  VwDna  and 
Tegna  {Tein).  The  site  is  unknown,  nnleas  it  be 
Felines,  as  Walckenaer  makes  it  [a  L.] 

FILOMUSIACUM,  a  place  in  GaUia,  only  knoini 
firom  the  Tabltf,  which  |daoes  it  on  tbe  road  beCweeu 
Vesontio  (^ewM^oa)  aiad  Abiolica  (Ariolica,  Pon- 
tarUer).  D^AnviUe  {Notice,  fc)  has  disrniwfrf  the 
position  of  this  place,  which  is  uncertain.      [G.  1^3 

FINES,  in  Gallia.  D*AnviUe  observes  (JViHace, 
4v.,  Art.  Fmet),  that  there  would  be  an  infiaite 
number  of  {daces  witli  this  name,  i^  in  addition  ta 
those  which  appear  in  the  records  of  tbe  Bomaa 
period,  we  were  to  enumerate  all  the  instances  ia 
which  this  name  occurs,  and  which  the  Roman  re- 
ccnpds  do  not  mention.  It  is  on  the  old  roads  betwetn 
tbe  towns  that  the  Itineraries  mark  tbe  pbcaa  caUed 
Fines.  D'Anville  enumerates  those  that  are  so 
marked,  prooeedix^  in  his  ennmeratian  from  sooth 
to  north. 

1.  FiHES  is  marked  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  and 
the  Table  between  CabeUio  (^Cavailbm),  and  Apta 
Julia  {Apty,  CabeUio  belonged  to  the  Cavane  aod 
Apta  Julia  to  the  Vulgientes,  and  Fines  marked  the 
limits  of  the  two  peoples,  la  this  and  in  other  io- 
stanoes,  owing  to  discrepancies  in  the  Itina.,  and  the 
want  of  any  name  coiresponding  to  Fines,  it  is  aoi 
possible  to  fix  positions  accurately;  and  it  wQold  be 
mere  waste  of  time  to  give  coi^ectures. 

2.  The  Jerusalem  Itin.  pboes  Fines  betwea 
Davianum  [Datiahux]  and  Vapincnm  ((Tiy). 
but  it  does  not  appear  what  territories  this  limit 
separated. 

3.  The  Table  pkces  fines  on  a  road  between  To 
losa  {TotUouee)  and  Narbo  (iVarbonne) ;  and  we 
may  consider  it,  perhaps,  as  indicating  the  bcNrndary 
between  the  depoklencies  of  these  two  great  dtiea. 
The  place  cannot  be  found  with  certainty  ;  but  the 
Table  makes  it  15  from  Toulouse  to  Badcra,  and  19 
from  Badera  to  Fines. 

4.  The  Table  places  Fines  on  a  road  from  Tom- 
louse  to  Dibona,  that  is,  Divona  (^Cahorty;  and 
Fmes  is  28  from  Tofdouse.  This  place  most  have 
marked  the  lunit  of  the  territory  of  TonUmse  on  the 
road  to  Cabors.  The  next  sUtion  to  Fines  and  10^ 
M.  P.  from  it  is  Cosa  (Cos),  Thus  we  get  pretty 
near  to  the  site  of  Fines.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  a 
place  called  Le  Fau,  that  is,  the  limit 

5.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Fines 
on  a  road  from  Burdigala  {Bordeaiux)  to  Aginnnm 
(^Agen).  The  determination  of  the  position  seems 
very  doubtful.  We  must  suppose  that  this  place 
marked  the  limit  of  the  territory  ai  Aginnum,  for  it 
is  the  next  place  to  Aginnum. 

6.  The  Table  places  Fines  half  way  between  Ve- 
sunna  (^Periguenx)  and  Aogustoritum  (^Limogea), 
and  we  may  conclude  that  it  mariced  the  limit  ok 
the  territory  of  these  two  dties.  The  pUoe  is  not 
certain.    Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  Thimers. 

7.  The  Table  marks  Fines  on  the  xuad  finom  An- 
gustoritum  (^Limoges)  to  Augustonemetum  (der- 
mont  en  Auvergne).  From  Adtodunnm  (vlAan), 
the  seocmd  place  aiter  Limoges,  to  fines  is  20 
Gallic  leagues,  a  distance  whidi,  it  is  supposed, 
conducts  us  to  the  commencement  of  the  territory  of 
the  Arvemi,  to  which  Augustonemetum  belonged. 

8.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  pUce  fmea 
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tetweeo  LinHxram  (^P&Uieri)  and  ArgentomagoB 
(^Argenkm  en  Berrt)  ;  and  half  way  bstween  the 
two  towns.  lyAnville  snppoaea  that  Fines  may  he 
represented  bj  Heitu,  which  is  situated  at  the 
osundaiy  of  the  territory  of  the  Fictones  or  Pictayi, 
to  which  limonnm  belonged,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  territory  of  the  Bituriges.  He  adds, 
what  seems  probable,  that  Heina  may  be  a  cormpted 
form  of  Fines. 

9.  The  Anton.  Itin.  places  fines  between  Gondate 
Redannm  {Rame$)  and  Alanna  [Af jluka],  and 
28  AL  P.  from  Remet,  There  can  be  no  doabt  that 
Fines  marks  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
dones  on  the  road  to  Alamia ;  and  D'AnVille  sapposes 
that  it  marks  the  bonndaiy  between  the  Bedones 
and  the  Abrincatni.  [Abringatul]  D'AnyiUe 
finds  here  also  a  |dace  called  Winet  or  Hmne»  near 
the  sea,  which  he  supposes  to  represent  Fines;  but 
his  argxmient  is  more  ingenious  than  satisfactory. 
Walckenaer  fixes  Fines  at  AiUraii^  which  is  in  or 
very  near  to  a  straight  line  joining  jBennes  and 
Avrandtet. 

10.  Fines  occnrs  in  the  Table  between  Subdin- 
nam  (Z^  Man$),  the  capital  of  the  Cenomani,  and 
Caesarodunmn  {Towt\  as  Walckenaer  has  it 
(^Giog.  dea  GcuiUt^  <fc.  vol.  ilL  p.  60).  D'Anville 
gives  a  different  aocoant  of  the  matter,  which  is  too 
obscare  to  be  worth  discossing.  Walckenaer  iden- 
tifies Fines  with  Chdteau  du  Loir. 

11.  The  Table  marks  Fines  between  Genabnm 
{OrUam}  and  Agedincnm  (^Sena),  The  distance  of 
Fines  fnnn  Orleans  is  15  M.  P.  The  place  seems 
to  be  at  the  boondaiy  between  the  dioceses  of  Orleans 
and  SenSy  for  as  a  general  role  the  limits  of  the  old 
French  dioceses  iiidicate  the  territory  of  the  Gallic 
cities.  Walckoiaer  places  Fines  in  the  Forest  of 
Orleans.  The  next  place  to  Fines  is  Aquae  Segeste 
[Aquae  Sboestb],  and  the  next  is  Sens. 

12.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Au- 
gusta Sneesionum  (^Soissons)  and  Duroccrtorum 
(JSstnw),  13  Gallic  leagues  from  SoissonSf  and  12 
from  Beims.  The  inscription  of  Tongem  places 
Fines  halfway  between  the  two  cities,  the  interval 
between  which  it  makes  24  Gallic  leagues.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a  place  named  Fismes  repre- 
sents Fines,  for  the  distances  agree  as  well  as  we  can 
suppose  that  they  should,  when  we  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely the  pmnts  in  the  two  towns  from  which  they 
were  measured;  and  Fismes  is  on  the  common  boun- 
dary of  the  dioceses  of  Soissons  and  Reims. 

13.  The  Antooine  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Vi- 
rodunum  (Verdun)  and  Ibliodurum.  The  next 
station  to  Ibliodurum  is  Divodurum  (Afets).  The 
distance  firom  Verdun  to  Fines  is  9  Gallic  leagues, 
and  from  Fines  to  Ibliodurum  it  is  6.  Ibliodurum, 
as  the  name  shows,  is  on  a  river;  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  SamtonviUej  at  the  passage  of  the  Iron.  The 
numbers  in  the  Itin.  fix  Fines  at  a  place  called 
MarcheviUey  between  Verdun  and  the  passage  of 
the  Iron!  and  the  word  MarcheviUe  oontains  the 
Teutonic  element  March  or  Mork^  which  means  a 
boundary  or  frontier.  It  is  probable  that  Fines 
marked  the  limits  of  the  Virodunenses  and  the  Me- 
dlomatrici,  whose  chief  place  was  Divodurum. 

14.  The  Table  places  Ad  Fines  next  to  a  place 
called  Nasmm  {Naix)j  on  the  river  OmeZf  above 
har-le-Due.  Nasium  is  one  of  the  towns  which 
Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Leud,  who  were  south  of  the 
Mediomatrid.  Walckenaer  pUtoes  tliis  Fines,  ac- 
cording to  his  exposition  {Oiog.  voL  ill  p.  87),  be- 
tween Nasiimi  and  Tnllum  (7W),  and  at  a  phwe 
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called  Fouff.  D*Anville  finds  a  place  called  Feins, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  Omeg;  but  its  distance 
from  Naix  does  not  agree  with  the  14  Gallio  leagues 
of  the  Table. 

15.  Both  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place 
Fines  between  Vemania  (^Immenstadt)  and  Vindo- 
nissa  (  WindiscK).  The  stations  are  in  this  order : — 
Vemania,  Brigantia  (^re^fais),  Arbor  Felix  (Arbon), 
Fines  iPfin),  ATitodurum  (Wintertkur),  and  Vin- 
donissa.  The  two  Itins.  agree  pretty  nearly  in  the 
distance  from  Arbor  to  Fines.  Arbor  (^Arbon)  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Constane^  and  Pfyn  or 
Pfn  is  on  the  river  ThuTj  in  the  Tkurgau.  D'An- 
ville observes  that  the  position  of  this  place  (Fines) 
indicates  the  boundary  which  the  Romans  had  fixed 
between  Maxima  Sequanorum  and  Rhaetia;  for  it 
appears  by  the  Notitia  of  the  Empire,  that  a  post 
which  was  established  at  Arbore  {Arion),  between 
Fines  and  Biigantia,  was  under  the  orders  of  the  ge- 
neral who  commanded  in  Rhaetia.  [G.  L.] 

FINIS  BITHYNIAE,  a  station  on  the  road  which 
led  from  Clandiopolis  to  Gordium  or  Juliopolis,  in 
Galatia.  {IHn.  Bierosol)  In  the  Peutinger  Table 
it  appears  under  the  form  of  Finis  Ciliciae,  with 
which  it  must  not  be  confounded.  [£.  B.  J.] 

FIRMUM  (*lptuivi  Eth.  Firmanus:  Fermo\  an 
important  dty  of  Picenum,  situated  about  6  miles 
from  the  Adriatic,  and  25  fh>m  Ascnlum.  We  have 
no  account  of  it  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Picenum,  but  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the  cities  of 
that  people,  and  after  their  subjugation  was  selected 
by  the  Romans  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony, 
which  was  settled  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Punic  War.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  Hence  Firmum  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  thirty  Latin  o)lonies 
during  the  Second  Punic  War:  it  was  one  of  the  18 
which  continued  steadfast  to  Rome  under  the  most 
trying  drcumstances.  (Liv.  xxviL  10.)  During  the 
Sodid  War  (b.  c.  90)  it  again  appears  as  a  strong 
fortress,  in  which  Pompeius  took  refuge  after  his 
defeat  by  the  Italian  generals  Judacilius  and  Afra- 
nius,  and  in  which  he  was  able  to  defy  the  arms  of 
the  hitter,  whom  he  eventually  defeated  in  a  second 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Firmum.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
L  47  )  It  is  again  mentioned  during  the  Civil  War 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
former  without  resistance.  (Cic.  adAtt  viii.  12.  B.) 
Under  Augustus  it  received  a  fresh  col(my,  and  we 
find  it  in  consequence  bearing  in  inscriptions  the 
colonial  title,  though  Pliny  does  not  mention  it  as 
such,  but  the  name  of  Firmum  appears  to  be  acci- 
dentally omitted  from  his  text  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18, 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  226;  Orell.  Inscr.  2223,  31 18,  3406; 
Znmpt.  de  Colon,  p.  335.)  After  the  M  of  the 
Roman  Empire  Firmum  again  appears  as  a  strong 
fortress,  which  was  taken  and  retaken  by  Belisarius 
and  Totila.  (Procop.  B.  0.  ii.  16,  20,  iil.  11,  12.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  then  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Picenum,  as  it  continued  under  the  exarchs  of 
Ravenna,  and  has  retained  the  same  consideration 
ever  since.  It  is  still  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
capital  of  a  province  called  the  Marca  di  Fermo. 
It  Is  frequently  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
Picenum  (^ipfwp  Tluafu6ry  Strab. ;  Firmum  Picenum, 
Val.  Max.  ix.  15. 1;  OrelL  Inscr.  3406),  as  if  for 
the  purpoee  of  avdding  confiision  with  some  other 
town  of  the  name,  but  no  such  is  known. 

About  5  miles  from  Fkmum,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Leta,  was  the  port  or  emporium  of  the 
dty,  called  Castellum  or  Castrum  Firmanum,  which 
is  confounded  by  Mela  with  Firmum  itself.    It  is 
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Btill  calkd Porto  di  Fertno,  (Plin.  I.e.;  MeL  iL  4. 
§  6;  Strsbu  y.  pu  241.)  This  town,  which  wss  od  the 
line  of  the  coast'ixMd  that  nnited  the  Via  Sdaria 
with  the  Fhuninia,  is  phoed  hj  the  ItiDenuies  24 
M.  P.  from  the  month  ^  the  Trnentiu,  and  22  from 
Potentia.  (/(in.  Ant.  pp.  101,  313;  Tab.  Pent.) 
Finnam  itself,  being  sitoiitod  in  the  interior  on  a  kiftj 
hill,  ooold  never  have  been  on  a  great  line  of  high 
road,  but  the  Itinenuries  give  a  cross  line  passing 
from  Septempeda  (S.  Severmo)  through  Urbs  Salvia, 
ilrmnm,  and  Ascnlom  to  Castmm  Tmentinam. 
{Itin.  AnL  p.  316.)     [Picemitm.]      [E.  H.  B.] 

FISCELLUS  MONS,  a  loft^  moontain  forming 
part  of  the  central  and  most  elevated  chain  of  the 
Apennines.  Pliny  tells  ns  that  it  contained  the 
sonroes  of  the  river  Nar;  and  this  statement  would 
lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  group  now  known  as 
the  Monti  delta  StbUlOf  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
rugged  porticxis  of  the  central  Apennines  [Apen- 
yiHUs],  rising  (n  the  confines  of  the  Sabines  and 
Picenum.  Silius  Italicus,  on  the  contnirj,  appears 
to  connect  it  with  the  Yestini,  which  would  indicate 
a  situation  somewhat  further  south.  (Plin.  iii.  12. 
s.  17;  SiL  Ital.  viii.  517.)  The  statement  of  Pliny 
would  deserve  the  most  credit,  but  that  the  passage 
is  confused,  and  in  all  probability  corrupt  (see  Sillig, 
ad  loo.)]  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  con- 
founded the  Nar  with  the  Yehnus,  which  in  fact 
rises  in  the  lofty  mountain  group  immediately  on  the 
confines  of  the  YestiuL  [Nab.]  Yarro  speaks  of 
the  Mods  Fiscellus  and  Tetrica  (in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood) as  shounding  in  wild  goats;  meaning  pro- 
bably the  Ibex  or  Bouquetin  of  naturalists,  an  animal 
long  since  extinct  in  the  Apennines.  (Yarr.  R.  R. 
ii.  1.  §5,  3.  §3.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

FIXTUINUM.  The  Table  has  a  rood  from  Age- 
dincum  {Sen$)  to  Fixtuinnm,  passing  through 
Riobe  and  Calagnm  (^ChaiUy).  DAnville  supposes 
it  to  be  the  latinnm  of  Ptolemy,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Meldi.     [Iatindm.]  [G.  L.] 

FLANATICUS  SINUS  (PKn.  iii.  19),  or  FLA- 
NONICUS  (*\oafwviKhs  k6kxos,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.), 
the  gulf  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Libumia,  which 
derived  its  name  from  a  people  called  the  Flanates 

SPlin.  iii.  21).  There  was  a  town  called  Flanona 
Plin.  2.  c;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  2,  Fianona),  between 
Alvona  and  Tarsatica.  It  is  now  called  Canal  del 
Quam6ro,  well  known  for  its  dangerous  navigation. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro^  vol.  i.  p.  48 ; 
Neigebaur,  Die  Sud-Slaven,  p.  249.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
FLAYIA  CAESARIENSI3,  mentioned  in  tiie 
Notitia  as  being  a  division  of  Britain  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  praeset ;  the  notice  being  as 
follows :  — 

Sub  diepositione  viri  spectabiliSj  vicarii  &fitan' 
niarum, 

Conndares 
Maximae  Caeiorientu  ; 
Valentiae. 

Praetides 
Britcamiae  Primae ; 
Britamniae  Secundae; 
Flamae  CaeearientU. 
The  other  notice  (for  there  are  only  two)  is  in  Rufus 
Festus  {Bremarium^  c.  3)  :  ^  Sunt  in  Gallia  cum 
Aquitania  et  Britanniis  decern  et  octo  provinciae 
.     .     .    in  Britannia,  Maxima  Caesariensis,  Flavia, 
Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda.'' 

In  the  Map  of  the  Monumenta  Britannica,  the 
province  of  Flavia  Caesariensis  is  bounded  by  the 
(a)  Thames,  (6)  Wales,  (c)  the  Meney,  Don,  and 
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Hunber,  (<2)  the  Gennan  Ooesn;  so  Ihat  ii 
prises    the    midland    and    eastern    counties  wai 
Lincolnshire. 

The  authority  fiir  these  Hnet  of  demstKariian  m 
onsatisfiKtory.  It  is  only  probable,  first,  tbrt  the 
name  was  taken  from  the  ooDqnesta  made  fay  Fit- 
viae  Yespasianns;  and  secoodlyy  that  the  ana  tfaas 
named  was  as  aloresaid.  [B.  G.  L.] 

FLAYI'NIUM  or  FLAYINA,  a  amaU  towa  of 
Etmria,  known  only  from  Yiigil,  w1m>  speaJ^  of  the 
"  Fkvinia  arva,"  and  Silios  Italicus,  niko  calb  the 
name  of  the  town  Flavina, — thoogh  Servios  tdb 
us  it  was  Flavinium.  We  may  probably  infer,  fron 
the  names  with  which  it  is  associated  by  Yiiigil,  thst 
it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tJba  Fa- 
liscans  and  Sonwte;  and  it  has  been  placed,  with 
some  plansibility,  at  Fiano,  between  the  foot  of  So- 
racte  and  the  Tiber,  about  25  miles  from  Boone. 
(Yirg.  Aen.  viL  696,  and  Serv.  ad  loc ;  SiL  lad. 
viii.  492;  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  244.)     [E.H.  B.] 

FLAYIOBBrGA  l*\aavUipiya :  prob.  Porta- 
ffolete^f  a  sea-port  town  on  the  N.  const  of  H^yi* 
Terraconensis,  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  estnaiy  ef 
the  Nerva  {Nervion).  From  the  notice  of  it  is 
Pliny,  we  may  infer  that  it  received  its  name,  and 
its  rank  as  a  colony,  under  Yespastan  or  Ijcoi; 
having  formerly  been  called  Amannm  portna^  (Hid. 
iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Pliny  assigns  it  to  the  Yardoli,  bet 
Ptolemy  to  the  Autrigones.  (Floras,  Esp.  S.  xxiv. 
p.  10;  Mariana,  Hist.  Hisp.  iv.  4.)  fP.  &] 

FLAYIOBRIGANTIUM.     [BRXOAanux.] 

FLAYIONA'YIA.     [Astures.] 

FLAYIO'POLIS  (*XaMtAwoXisor*KBuniSiw9Jia\ 
a  town  of  Cilida,  to  the  west  of  Tarsus.  From 
found  at  Uahak^  it  is  manifest  that  thb  place 
pies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Flaviopolis.  Bespeetii^ 
its  history  scarcely  anything  is  known,  and  it  oumot 
be  ascertained  whether  it  owed  its  name  to  the 
emperor  Yespasian,  or  to  some  member  of  the  fiunily 
of  Constantine.  In  later  times  it  was  the  see  of  a 
Christian  bishop.  (Ptol.  v.  8.  §  6;  Arandell,  A$m 
Minor,  voL  i.  p.  116.)  [L.  S.1 

FLAYICPOLIS.    [Crateia.] 

FLAYIUM  SOLYENSE,  a  town  in  Noricnm, 
probably  situated  in  the  n^hbourhood  of  Vinmnai. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  27.)  In  inscriptions  (Orelli,  n.  1376, 
foil.)  it  is  called  Flavia  Solva.  According  to  aoma 
the  modem  Sol/eld  has  derived  its  name  fitHn  Sol* 
vense;  but  oomp.  Linhard,  Geeck  von  iCrom,  L  p. 
326.  [L,  S.] 

FLENIO,  a  pUce  which  the  TaUe  fixes  oo  a  nod 
from  Noviomagus  {Nymegen)  to  Lugdunum  (Xiddbs). 
The  next  station  to  Lugdunum  is  Forum  HxirS^ni 
(^Voorburg);  and  the  next  station  to  Forum  Ha- 
driani  is  Flenio.  The  distance  between  Forum  Hadri- 
ani  and  Flenio  b  12  M.  P.  D'Anville  fixes  Flenium  at 
Vlaardingen  on  the  Maa$.  This  pbM»  was  probnbly 
the  chief  town  on  the  river  in  the  JEtoman  time,  aa  it 
was  certainly  for  a  long  time  after,  and  befim  the  rise 
of  Rottercbm^  which  is  not  mentioned  nntil  the 
14th  century.  D'Anville  estabUshes  the  fiuA  of 
Flenio  being  the  centre  of  some  road  by  the  evidence 
of  a  milestone  which  was  dug  up  at  a  place  called 
Monster  nesr  t'Oraveeande,  with  the  number  xii. 
upon  it,  a  distance  which  fits  no  place  except  Flior- 
€Ut7gen.  The  distances  in  this  part  of  Gallia  are  in 
Roman  miles.  [G.  L.] 

FLETIO,  is  pUused  in  the  Table  on  the  rmd 
along  the  Rhine  from  Lugdunum  Batavorum  (LcMfen), 
to  Noviomagus  {Nymegen).  The  position  of  Alba- 
nianae  {Alj^ien)  between  lAiea  and  FletJo  is  well 
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Established;  sod  the  distance  between  Albanianae 
and  Fletio  is  19  M.  P.  Fletio  is  Vleuten,  accord- 
ing to  D'Anville  and  others  who  have  followed  his 
opinion.  [G.  L.] 

FLEVO  LACUS,  and  FLEVUM  OSTIUM.  Dm- 
Bus,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  the  brother  of  Tiberias,  when 
he  held  a  command  on  the  Bhine,  employed  his  men 
in  making  a  canal  to  join  the  Rhine  and  the  YsseL 
This  canal,  called  the  Fossa  Drusiana  or  Fossae 
Dnisinae,  commences  below  the  separation  of  the 
BAine  and  WatUf  and  joins  the  Tatel  near  Doesburg. 
(Tac.  Ana.  ii.  8;  Suet  (TZotid.  1.)  Germanicus, 
the  son  of  Drasos,  passed  with  his  ships  from  the 
Rkme^  throogh  this  canal,  into  the  lakes  and  the 
ocean,  and  as  &r  as  the  mouth  of  the  Amisia  (^Emi), 
The  water  of  the  Rhine  being  thus  partlj  diverted 
into  the  Teeel  made  a  new  outlet  for  that  river, 
which  outlet  Plinj  (iv.  15)  calls  Flevum.  He  says 
'  Uiat  Helium  and  Flevum  are  tlte  names  of  the  two 
mouths  into  which  the  Bhine  is  divided,  on  the 
north  flowing  into  lakes,  on  the  west  into  the  river 
Mosa;  it  preserves  by  an  outlet  intermediate  between 
the  two  a  moderate  channel  for  its  own  name."  The 
Helium  Ostium  is  the  outlet  of  the  Moot,  which 
now  receives  the  Vahalis  ( Waal),  The  outlet  of 
the  Flevum  Ostium  was  into  a  lake,  which  Mela 
(iii.  2)  thus  describes:  **  The  Bhine  not  far  from  the 
sea  is  distributed  in  various  directions,  but  to  the 
left  the  Bhenus  is  a  river  even  then  and  until  it 
enters  the  sea;  on  the  right  it  is  at  first  narrow  and 
like  unto  itself,  afterwards  the  banks  recede  from 
one  another  far  and  wide;  and  now,  no  longer  a  river 
but  a  large  lake,  it  is  called  Flevo  where  it  has 
filled  the  ^ins;  and  surrounding  an  island  of  the 
same  name  it  becomes  again  more  contracted,  and 
flows  out  again  in  the  form  of  a  river.*'  Mela  here 
mentions  only  two  mouths,  but  Ptolemy  (iv.  9),  be- 
sides the  outlet  which  he  calls  the  Mosa  [Mosa], 
enumerates  a  western  outlet  of  the  Bhine,  a  middle 
outlet,  and  an  eastern  outlet;  the  last  ought  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Flevum.  The  lake  which  Mek  describes 
corresponds  to  the  Zuider  Zee.  Ukert  {GaUien, 
p.  151)  observes  that  Mela  does  not  say  that  the 
Flevum  enters  the  sea;  and  he  translates  the  hist 
words,  **  iterumque  fluvius  emittitur,"  "  and  comes 
as  a  river  out  of  the  lake.**  He  admits,  however, 
that  Mela  assumed  that  the  Flevum  entered  the 
sea;  and  nobody  can  doubt  that,  when  Mela  says  it 
flows  out  again  in  the  form  of  a  river,  he  means  to 
say  that  it  enters  the  sea  in  a  form  like  the  other 
branch,  though  its  course  had  been  made  different 
by  passing  through  a  great  lake.  Geographers  have 
attempted  to  determine  Mela*s  island,  which  is  a 
useless  attempt,  for  the  lake  has  undergone  great 
changes  since  Mela's  time;  and,  besides  that,  his 
description  may  not  be  exact.  It  is  certain  that 
there  were  huge  lakes,  or  a  large  hike,  near  the 
outlets  of  the  Rhine ;  for,  besides  the  passage  of 
Tadtos  already  mentioned,  he  says  that  Germanicus, 
on  a  previous  occasion  (Attn,  i.  60),  after  sending 
Caecina  through  the  country  of  the  Bructeri  to  the 
Amisia,  and  appointing  Pedo,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  Frisian  country,  to  command  the  cavalry, 
embarked  four  legions  and  Uwk  them  through  the 
lakes.  Infantry,  cavalry,  and  fleet  all  met  at  the 
Amisia.  These  lakes  Uien  were  navigable  in  the 
Boman  period;  and  it  is  an  erroneous,  though  com- 
mon statement,  Uiat  the  Zwder  Zee  did  not  exist 
then. 

The  enlargement  that  the  Zuider  Zee  has  received 
by  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  has  probably  been 
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chiefly  on  the  west  side,  where  the  coast  is  flat  and 
the  water  is  shallow.  Along  the  east  side  there  is 
deeper  water.  In  1219  the  sea  is  said  to  have 
broken  in  and  to  have  carried  away  the  dikes;  and 
another  invasion,  in  1282,  which  did  great  damage, 
is  also  recorded.  It  seems  probable  that  the  outlet 
of  the  Zuider  Zee  is  the  part  that  has  been  chiefly 
enlarged,  the  part  that  lies  north  of  the  channel 
between  Stavoren  and  MedenbUk^  for  it  is  said  that 
old  Stavoren  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 

It  is  conjectured  by  Walckenaer  that  the  Nabalia  of 
Tacitus  (^Hist  v.  26)  is  the  Teselj  and  that  the  Fossa 
of  Drusus,  ^m  Amheim  to  the  Ysael  at  Doethurgy 
formed,  with  the  course  of  the  Yaeel  into  the  lake 
or  lakes,  the  north-eastern  limit  of  GauL  He  farther 
conjectures  that  the  name  Flevum  was  given  to  the 
stream  which  flowed  out  of  the  lake  into  the  North 
sea.  Accordingly,  ho  supposes  that  the  Castellum 
Flevum  (Tadt  Awn,  iv.  72)  may  have  been  at  the 
outlet  qS  the  Flevum,  which  channel  completed  the 
north-eastom  limit  cf  Gallia.  He  further  supposes 
that  the  ishuod  of  VlieJand^  one  of  the  four  which 
lie  in  front  of  the  Zvider  Zee,  and  form  a  barrier 
against  the  ocean,  may  represent  the  Flevum  Cas- 
tellum. (Walckenaer,  G£og.  det  Gardes,  vol.  ii.  p. 
294.) 

Thus  the  Vlie'Stroomy  between  the  islands  of 
Vlieland  and  SeheUmgy  may  represent  the  old  mouth 
of  the  Flevum,  as  it  subsisted  before  the  great 
flood -of  the  13th  century  enhirged  the  lake  Flevo, 
detached  the  islands  of  Schdlmg  and  Ameland 
from  the  main,  and  buried  in  its  watere  the  nume- 
rous vilhiges  of  the  district  of  Stavor&L  (Walckenaer, 
vol.  ii.  p.  201.)  [G.  L.1 

FLEVUM,  a  fortress  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Ann. 
iv.  72),  of  which  the  probable  position  is  given  in 
the  preceding  article.  [L.  S.] 

FLEXUM  (^\4^oy)f  a  town  of  some  importance 
in  Pannonia,  in  the  south  of  Carmuntum.  Accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  §  3)  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  14th  legion,  while  the  Notitia  Imperii  de- 
scribes it  only  as  the  station  of  a  division  of  cavalry. 
(Comp.  Jtin.  Ant.  pp.  247,  267.)  [L.  S.] 

FLCBENTIA.  1.  (♦Awpeyrfo,  Ptol.:  £th.  Flo- 
rentinus  :  Florence ;  in  Italian,  Firemen  but  in  old 
writers  Fiorenza)^  a  city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the 
river  Amus,  about  3  miles  S.  of  Faesulae.  Though 
celebrated  in  modern  times  as  the  capital  of  Tuscany, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  as  an  independent  republic, 
it  was  not  a  place  of  much  note  in  antiquity.  No 
trace  of  its  existence  is  found  in  Etruscan  times;  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  derived  its  first  origin  as  a 
town  from  the  Boman  colony.  The  date  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  is  not  quite  clear.  We  learn  from 
the  Liber  Ooloniarum  that  a  colony  was  settled 
there  by  the  triumvirs  after  the  death  of  Caesar 
{Lib.  Colon,  p.  213);  but  there  seems  some  reason 
to  believe  that  one  had  previously  been  established 
there  by  Sulla.  There  is  indeed  no  direct  authority 
for  this  fact,  any  more  than  for  that  of  the  new  town 
having  been  peopled  by  emigrants  who  descended 
from  the  rocky  heights  of  Faesulae  to  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Ajnus;  but  both  circumstances  are  in 
themselves  probable  enough,  and  have  a  kind  of  tra- 
ditioiury  authority  which  has  been  generally  received 
by  tho  Florentine  historians.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p. 
135.)  A  passage  of  Floras  also  (iiL  21.  §  27),  in 
which  he  enumerates  Florentia  (or,  as  some  MSS. 
give  the  name,  Fluentia)  among  the  towns  sold  by 
auction  by  order  of  Sulla,  is  only  intelligible  on  the 
supposition  that  its  lands  were  divided  among  new 
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Golonistfl.  (Zompt,  de  Colon,  p.  253.)  Bat  he  is 
certaiiilj  in  error  in  reckoning  Florentia  at  this  time 
among  the  "monioiiua  Italiae  splendidissima:"  it 
coold  not  have  been  a  municipal  town  at  all;  and 
from  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  it  during  the  cam- 
paign of  the  oonsal  Antanios  against  Catiline,  in 
the  immediate  neighboarhood  of  FaeBolae,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  not  even  then  a  place  of  anj  im- 
portance. Bnt  frran  the  period  of  the  colonj  of  the 
triamvire  it  seems  to  have  rapidly  become  a  con- 
siderable and  floorishing  town,  though  not  retaining 
the  title  of  a  colony.  The  Florentini  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  amcmg  the 
munidpia  which  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  remon- 
strate against  the  project  of  diverting  the  course  of 
tbe  Clanis  from  the  Tiber  into  the  Amus;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  they  apprehended,  probably  not  with- 
out reason,  would  have  the  effect  of  flooding  their 
town  and  territory.  (Tac.  Awn,  i.  79.)  We  subse- 
quently find  the  Florentini  noticed  by  Pliny  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  Etruria;  and  the  name  of 
Florentia  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itine- 
raries. (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  48  ;  Itin. 
AnL  pp.  284,  285 ;  Tab.  PeuL)  These  scanty 
notices  are  all  that  we  hear  of  it  previous  to  the 
£U1  of  the  Western  empire;  but  its  municipal  con- 
sideration during  this  period  is  further  attested  by 
inscriptions  (Orell.  686,  3711,  3713;  Gori, /fl#cr. 
Etrwr.  vol.  i.),  as  well  as  by  the  remains  of  an  am- 
phitheatre still  visible  near  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce. 
It  is  fMTobable  that  its  favourable  position  in  the 
centre  of  a  beauUful  and  fertile  plain  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amos,  and  on  tbe  line  of  the  great  high  road 
through  tbe  N.  of  Tuscany,  became  the  source  of 
its  prosperity;  and  it  is  clear  that  it  rapidly  came  to 
surpass  its  more  ancient  neighbour  of  Faesulae.  In 
the  Gothic  Wars  Florentia  already  figures  as  a  strong 
fortress,  and  one  of  the  ro(»t  important  places  in 
Tuscany.    (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  5,  6.) 

Tbe  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  already  noticed, 
which  are  in  themselves  of  little  importance,  are  the 
only  vestiges  of  Roman  buildings  remaining  in  the 
city  of  Florence. 

2.  A  town  of  Cispadane  Gaul,  noticed  only  in  the 
Itineraries,  which  place  it  on  tiie  Via  Aemilia  be- 
tween Placentia  and  Parma,  at  the  distance  of  1 5 
miles  from  the  former  ci^,  and  10  firom  Fidentia 
(Borgo  S.  Donino).  It  sUll  retains  its  ancient 
appellation,  converted  into  the  diminutive  form  Fio* 
renzuola  for  the  purpose  of  distinction  from  the  more 
celebrated  city  of  the  name.  (/ttn.  Ant  p.  288; 
Tab.  Peut)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FLORENTIA'NA  («A»pcvriaya,  Florentia),  a 
town  in  Moesia,  of  which  the  site  is  unknown.  (Pro- 
cop,  de  Aedif.  iv.  4.  p.  285 ;  NoiiL  Imp.,  where  it 
is  called  Florentia.)  [L.  &] 

FLORIA'NA,  a  town  of  uncertain  site,  in  Lower 
Fannonia.  It  was  connected  by  a  road  with  Aquin- 
cum,  30  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  praefectus  classis  Istriae.  {Jim.  AnL 
p.  265;  JVoJi^. /mp.)  [L.S.] 

FLCXRIUS,  a  small  river  of  Hispania  Tarraoo- 
nensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Astures,  near  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  W.  coast  of  Spain :  probably  the 
Rio  de  Castro.  (Plm.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ukert,  vol.  iL 
ptl.p.299.)  [P-S.] 

FLUMEN  BIBALOTtUM.    [Gallabcia.] 
FLUMEN  OBLIVIO'NIS.     [Gaulabcia,] 
FLUMEN  SALSUM.     [Salbum  Flumkn.] 
FOENICULATllUS  CAMPUS  (rh  MapaBwiws 
%^iov),  a  large  pUuu  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Tar- 
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nico,  in  Spain,  so  called  from  the  quantity  of  Icnnel 
(jiApaBpw^  Dor.  and  Att.  /uI^ki0ok,  Lat.  foeniciiliiiii  *} 
which  grew  there.  The  plain  was  traversed  bj  the 
great  Roman  road  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Tamoo. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  160;  Cic.  <m2  il<t  xiL  a)     [P.  S.] 

FONS  TUNGROBUM.  Pliny  says  (zxzL  S) 
that  **  Tungri,  a  city  of  Gallia,  has  a  famoBs  fiRm- 
tun,  sparkUng  with  many  bubbles;  and  it  baa  a 
smack  of  iron,  which  is  not  perceived  nntil  after  it 
is  drunk:  it  purges  the  body,  drives  awaj  tertian 
fevers,  and  disperses  calculi.  The  same  water  be- 
comes turbid  if  fire  is  applied  to  it,  and  fiisallj  f^rows 
red."  Civitas  is  the  whole  territory  of  the  Tnngzi, 
whence  the  modem  town  of  Tongem^  in  Belj^inD; 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  this  "  fiunovis  fboB- 
tain**  is  the  springs  of  Spa,  which  are  sooth- east  t€ 
Liege.  This  would  give  to  tlie  territory  of  the  Tangri 
a  considerable  extension;  perhaps,  however,  not  noore 
than  it  had.  No  place  suits  the  desciiptioo  of  Pliny 
so  well  as  the  waters  of  Spa.  [G.  L.3 

PONTES  AMARI  (oi  itucpel  Xlftpot,  Strah.  xvn. 
p.  804;  Died.  iu.  39;  Plm.  vi.  29.  §33),  tbe  Bitter 
Pools,  the  modem  Scheib^  derived  thar  name  firan 
the  saline  flavour  and  deposidon  of  their  wateiB. 
These  were  strongly  impregnated  wi^  alkaline  sakS| 
and  with  muriate  of  lime,  washed  from  the  rocks  which 
separate  the  Delta  from  the  Red  Sea.  As  salt  ca- 
tered largely  into  tbe  culinary  art  of  the  EgyptiaiH 
who  preserved  in  it  fish  and  fowl,  as  well  aa  tlK  flesh 
of  cattle,  and  as  it  was  required  also  in  their  xnasa- 
fiutures  of  earthenware  and  glass,  and  in  the  oompe- 
sition  of  dyes  and  pigments,  these  pools,  as  well  aa 
the  Natron  Lakes  on  the  western  side  of  the  IGk^ 
were  of  great  value,  and  were  probably,  on  that  ac- 
count, regarded  as  the  property  of  the  kings*  The 
Bitter  Pools  began  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Aeroopolis,  in 
lat.  30°  4'  N.,  and  extended  nearly  as  &r  as  Aisxnoi 
at  the  head  of  the  Heroopolite  bay.  Through  them 
passed  tbe  great  canal  which  connected  the  Nile  with 
the  Red  Sea.  The  canal  had  been  planned  and  be- 
gun by  Pharaoh  Necho  IL,  a  nKmarch  of  the  18th 
dynasty;  was  carried  by  Darius  Hystaspis  firom  Pi- 
thoom,  or  Thaim,  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Pools  (Herod. 
ii.  158);  and  was  subsequently  continued  by  Ptoie- 
maeus  Philadelphus  to  Arsinoe.  [W.  B.  D.] 

FORATH  (Plm.  vi.  28.  s.  32),  a  small  town  of 
Southern  Babylonia,  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  en 
the  banks  of  ihe  Pasitigris,  and  si^ject  to  the  ruler 
of  Cbaraoene.  Sillig,  in  his  new  edition  of  Pliny, 
reads  Fora.  It  is  said  to  have  been  12  miles  fironi 
Gliarax-Spasinu.  Maimert  has  su];qpo8ed  that  it  is 
representeid  by  the  present  Baarah^  and  Uiat  the 
name  has  been  preserved  in  Ferath  Mcuaan,  a  name 
sometimes  applied  to  that  town:  but  this  conjectuie 
seems  to  be  very  doubtful.  [V.] 

FORENTUM.     [Ferkbtum.] 

FO'RMLA.E  {^op/dai :  EUl  Fonuianus :  Ifola  di 
Ga£ta)f  a  city  of  Latium  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Caib'tanus,  and  situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  between 
Fundi  and  Mintumae,  13  miles  from  the  former  and 
9  from  the  latter  city.  (/(m.  Ant  p.  121.)  Though 
included  in  Latium,  in  the  later  and  more  extended 
sense  of  the  term,  it  certainly  was  not  originally  a 
Latin  dty ;  but  whether  this  and  the  neigbbcnring 
Fundi  were  Volscian,  or,  as  is  perhaps  more  probaUe, 
Ausonian,  cities  we  have  no  information :  indeed,  no 
mention  occurs  of  eithw  in  history  until  they  entered 
into  municipal  relations  with  Rome.    But  a  l^end 


*  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  the 
fiir  more  celebrated  Maratboo  had  the  same  origin. 


FORMIAE 

Adopted  by  late  writen  ascribed  the  fonndatkn  of. 
Formiae  to  a  Greek  colony,  which  was  derived  from 
Lacedaemon,  and  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
neighbooringAmyclae.  In  accordance  with  this  trsdi- 
tion,its  name  was  said  to  have  been  originally  Hormiae, 
and  was  derived  from  the  ezceUent  anchonge  or  road- 
stead for  shij^nng  (5p^f )  which  its  bay  affoded 
(Strab.  V.  p.  233  J  Plm.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ;  Feet «.  v.  Formiaei 
Serv.  ad  Am.  x.  564.)  Another  legend,  still  more  ge- 
nerally received  both  by  Greek  aad  Soman  writers, 
selected  Formiae  as  the  site  of  the  fable  of  the  I<ae»- 
trygones  in  the  Odyssey ;  and  the  Roman  family  of 
the  Lamiae,  in  the  days  of  Angnstos,  even  asserted 
their  direct  descent  frmn  Lamns,  the  king  of  the 
Laestrygones.  (Cic  ad  Att.  ii.  13;  Hor.  Carm,  iii. 
17  ;  Plin.  I  e. ;  SU.  Ital.  vii.  410 ;  Solin.  2.  §  23.) 
The  first  historical  mention  of  Formiae  occmv 
immediately  tSter  the  great  Latin  War,  in  B.C.  338« 
It  appears  that  on  that  occasion  Uie  two  cities  of 
Fnndi  and  Formiae  had  taken  no  part  in  the  vrar, 
and  had  thos  kept  the  -passes  through  their  territory 
(of  the  highest  importance  in  a  military  point  of 
view)  always  open  to  the  Roman  armies.  For  this 
service  they  were  rewarded  with  the  gifb  of  the 
Roman  citizoiship,  bat  at  first  without  the  right  of 
suffrage,  which  was  not  granted  them  till  b.c.  190 : 
they  wen  then  includei  in  the  Aemilian  tribe. 
(Liv.  viiL  14,  xzzvili.  36  ;  YelL  Pat  I  14 ;  Cic.  ad 
AtL  ii.  14.)  From  henceforth  Formiae  appears  to 
have  been  a  flonrishmg  Roman  munidpsl  town,  to 
vriiich  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way  doubtless 
contributed ;  but  it  was  probably  still  more  indebted 
to  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  situation,  which  ren- 
dered it  a  fiivonrite  place  of  resort  with  the  wealthy 
Roman  nobles  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic,  as 
well  as  under  the  Empire.  The  charm  of  its  beau- 
tiful climate  and  tranquil  bay,  the 

"  Temperatae  duloe  Fonniae  litns,**^  ^^ 

is  celebrated  by  Martial  in  one  of  his  most  elegant 
epigrams ;  and  alhnodem  travellers  concur  in  extol- 
ling Mola  di  Gaeta  as  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots 
in  all  Italy.  Among  the  villas  with  which  Formiae 
thus  became  adorned,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  is 
that  of  Cicero,  which  appears  to  have  become  a 
favourite  randflooe  of  the  great  orator,  from  whence 
many  of  his  letten  to  Atticus  are  dated,  and  which 
afibided  him  a  welcome  retirement  during  the  most 
disturbed  periods  of  the  dvil  wars.  It  was  here 
also  that,  on  his  flight  from  Rome,  he  landed  for  the 
last  time,  and  spent  the  night  in  his  Formian  villa, 
from  whence  he  was  attempting  to  escape  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  mnrderen  and  put  to  death, 
B.  G.  43.  (Cic  ad  Att  ii.  13, 14,  iv.  2,  vii.  8,  &&, 
ad  Fam,  xvi.  10,  12,  &c ;  Plut  Ck.  47,  48 ; 
Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  19,  20;  Val.  Max.  i  4.  §  5; 
Vict  de  Vir,  lUmir.  81.)  Several  ancient  writers, 
including  Plutarch,  represent  CaiSta  as  the  scene  of 
this  catastrophe ;  but  this  evidenUy  arises  from  a 
mere  confusion  of  the  two :  Caieta,  indeed,  at  this 
time,  appears  to  have  been  in  a  municipal  sense  a 
mere  dependency  of  Formiae,  of  which  it  served  ss 
the  port ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose, as  Middleton  has  done,  that  Cicero  had  a  villa 
at  GaiSta  itself  as  well  as  at  Formiae.  (See  this 
point  fully  discussed  by  Chaupy,  Maiion  dHorace^ 
ToL  i.  pp.  232 — ^236.)  Several  other  Romans  had 
villas  at  Formiae  in  the  days  of  the  great  (urator,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  Horace ;  but  the  wealthy  family 
of  Mamurra,  who  was  himself  a  native  of  Formiae, 
had  at  the  latter  period  engrossed  so  great  a  part 
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of  the  locality,  that  Honoe  calls  it  the  **  city  of  the 
Mamurrae."  (Hor.  Sat  i.  5.  37,  and  Schol.  ad 
loc  ;  Plm.  xxxvi.  6.  s.  7.)  Martial  bean  tes- 
timony that,  at  a  later  period,  the  charms  of  Baiae 
and  the  other  places  on  the  Ba^  of  Naplet  had  not 
caused  Formiae  to  be  neglected.  (Mart  x.  SO.)  The 
hilb  at  the  back  of  it,  and  which  bound  the  Sums 
CaiStanus,  are  also  celebrated  by  Horace  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  wine.  (Hor.  Carm,  i.  20.  12, 
iii.  16.  34.)  We  learn  that  Formiae  received  a 
colony  under  the  Second  Triumvirate,  and  it  bean 
the  titie  of  a  colonia  in  several  inscriptions  of  im- 
perial date.  (Z46.  Colon,  p.  234;  Orell.  Inter. 
3782,  3884.)  It  appean  to  have  continued  a  tole- 
rably flourishing  place  till  the  close  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  retamed  its  episcopal  see  till  the '9th 
century,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  in  856.  The  remaining  inhabitants  took 
refuge  at  Gaeta,  which  succeeded  to  the  episcopal 
dignity  ;  and  the  modem  town  of  Mola,  which  has 
grown  up  on  the  ruins  of  Formiae,  is,  as  its  appel- 
lation of  Mola  di  GaSta  implies,  a  sort  of  depen- 
dency of  the  neighbouring  city.  The  remains  of  an- 
tiqui^  still  visible  at  Formiae  an  extensive;  they 
appear  to  have  all  belonged  to  different  Roman 
villas,  of  which  there  remain  extensive  substructirais, 
with  the  ruins  of  terraces,  vaulted  passages,  badis, 
grottoes,  &c,  lining  the  whole  coast  from  ifola  di 
Gaeta  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  CatteUone. 
These  ruins  may  hi  traced  to  have  fbnned  part  of 
three  ancient  villas,  of  which  the  one  next  to  Mola 
is  commonly  known  as  that  of  Cicero;  but  the 
Abbtf  Chaupy  would  assign  to  the  great  orator  the 
m(Mne  important  remains  in  the  garden  of  the  mo- 
dem ViUa  Martanei,  the  furthest  of  the  three  from 
Mola,  The  point  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  precise 
determination ;  but  a  monument  on  the  hill  above ' 
is  resarded  as  that  of  Cicero,  and  the  discovery 
near  it  of  an  inscription  bearing  the  names  of  some 
fireedmen  of  the  Tullian  fiunily,  certainly  affords 
some  countenance  to  the  attribution.  Several  other 
ancient  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  at  Formiae, 
and  numerous  sepulchres  and  rains  of  ancient  edi- 
fices are  scatterMl  along  the  coast  for  some  miles 
eastward  of  Mola  along  the  Appian  Way.  Among 
these  the  names  of  the  Torre  di  Scauri,  and  a  spot 
called  Mamurano,  evidently  indicate  the  site  of 
villas  of  Aemilius  Scaurus,  and  of  the  wealthy 
Mamurta.  (Chaupy,  Maiton  d^  Horace,  vol.  L  pp.  181 
—231 ;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  422,  423  ;  Hoare, 
CUue.  Torn-,  vol.  L  pp.  118—129.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
FOllMIO  (*opfiiMf,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  27),  a  small 
river,  now  called  the  Rteano,  Mlrng  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea  between  Tergeste  (TVisste)  and  Aegida  (^Capo 
dlHria),  which  formed  the  limit  between  Venetia 
and  Istria,  and  conseqnentiy  at  one  time  the  eastern 
limit  of  Italy,  until  Augustus  included  Istria  also 
under  that  denomination,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Arsia  became  the  boundary  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iiL  18. 
s.  22.)  Ptolemy,  however,  reckons  both  the  riw 
Formio  and  the  colony  of  Tergeste  as  included  in 
Istria;  but  Pliny*s  statement  is  probably  correct  with 
regard  to  the  limit  as  fixed  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
previous  to  the  annexation  of  Istria  to  Italy.  [Ita- 
UA.]  Pliny  places  the  river  Formio  6  miles  S.  of 
Trieste,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  Ritano; 
and  this  river  has  accordingly  been  identified  with 
the  Formio  both  by  Cluver  and  D'Anville.  Walcke- 
naer  fixes  on  a  smaller  stream  flowing  into  the  sea 
near  Miga  Vecchia ;  but  this  seems  too  near  Trieete, 
as  well  as  too  inconsiderable  a  stream.      [E.  H.  B.  J 
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FOROAUGUSTA'NA-     [Libisosona.] 

FORTUNATAE  INSUXAE  (al  tw  McucdpufM 
y^ffof,  the  IdamdM  of  Ae  Bluaedjy  one  of  those 
geographical  names  whose  origin  is  lost  in  mythic 
darkness,  bat  whidi  afterwards  came  to  have  a 
specific  application,  so  closely  resembling  the  old 
mythical  noUon,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
doubt  that  that  notion  was  based,  in  part  at  least,  on 
some  vague  knowledge  of  the  regions  afterwards  dis- 
covered. In  the  present  case,  the  oiMnion  embodied 
in  the  name  will  be  more  fitly  discussed  under 
OCBANUS :  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  earliest 
Greek  poetry  places  the  abode  of  the  happy  departed 
sprits  fax  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  eartii,  and  upon  the  shores 
of  the  river  Oceanus,  or  in  isUmds  in  its  midst ;  and 
that  Homer's  poetical  description  of  the  place  may 
be  applied  almost  word  for  word  to  those  blands  in 
the  Atlantic,  off  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  to  which 
the  name  was  given  in  the  historical  period  ((?d. 
iv.  563,  foil.):  —  ^  There  the  life  of  mortals  is  most 
easy  ;  there  is  no  snow,  nor  winter,  nor  much  rain, 
but  Ocean  is  ever  sending  up  the  shrilly  breathing 
breezes  of  Zephyrus,  to  refresh  men."  (Comp.  Find. 
OL  ii.  1 28.)  Their  delicious  climate,  and  their  sup- 
posed identity  (tf  situation,  marked  out  the  Canary 
JslandSf  the  Madeira  group,  and  the  Azores,  as 
worthy  to  represent  the  islands  of  the  Blest  In  tlie 
more  specific  sense,  however,  the  name  was  applied 
to  the  two  former  groups ;  while,  in  its  widest  ap- 
plication, it  may  even  have  included  the  C.  de  Verde 
islands  ;  its  extension  being,  in  fact,  adapted  to  that 
of  maritime  discovery. 

The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  these 
islands  at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and 
Sulla.  Plutarch  relates  that,  when  SertcMrius  was  at 
or  near  Gades  {Cadk),  about  b.c.  82,  he  found  certain 
sailors  lately  returned  from  the  Atlantic  islands,  which 
were  also  called  the  islands  of  the  Blest ;  who  described 
them  as  two  in  number,  separated  by  a  very  narrow 
strait,  and  distant  from  Africa  10,000  stadia  (1000 
geographical  miles,  an  enormous  exaggeration,  if  the 
Canaries  are  meant).  Watered  moderately  by  rare 
showers,  and  refreshed  by  gentle  and  moist  breezes, 
chiefly  from  the  west,  they  not  only  rendered  an 
abundant  return  to  the  cultivator,  but  produced 
spontaneously  food  enough  for  thdr  indolent  inha- 
bitants. The  climate  was  temperate  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  ;  and,  in  short,  such  were  their  natural 
advantages,  that  even  the  barbarians  identified  them 
with  that  Elysian  Plain  and  those  Abodes  of  the 
Happy  which  had  been  sung  by  Homer,  and  the 
fame  of  which  had  reached  to  them.  Enchanted  by 
these  accounts,  Sertorins  was  seized  with  the  desire 
of  fixing  his  abode  in  the  islands,  and  living  there  in 
peace  ;  but,  as  the  Gilician  pirates  of  his  fleet  pre- 
ferred the  plunder  of  better  known  countries,  be  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  design.  (Plut  Serior,  8  ; 
Flor.  iii.  22.)  However,  the  disooveiy  must  have 
been  speedily  followed  up,  if  at  least  the  writer 
Sebosus,  whom  Pliny  quotes  in  his  account  of  the 
islands  (vi.  32.  s.  37),  be  the  same  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (ad  AU.  ii.  14).  Strabo  speaks  of 
tliem  in  a  very  cursory  way ;  and  the  later  geographers 
differ  somewhat  as  to  their  number  and  names.  The 
following  table  exhibits  their  statements,  as  com- 
pared with  one  another,  ind  with  the  modem  names, 
the  order  (after  the  first)  being  from  E.  to  W. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  besides  Auto- 
lala,  which  he  expressly  distinguishes  from  the 
Fortunataei  Ptolemy  only  reckons  six  blands  as 
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belongmg  to  the  group,  instead  of  seven,  which  b  tlia 
actual  number.    Pliny  also  gives  the  nnmbor  as  six 


Sebosub 

ap. 
Plin.tc. 

JUBA, 

ap. 
Plin./.c. 

PTOT.F.MAEUB, 

lY.  6.  §§33,34. 

MoDEBzr 

KAVB& 

Junonia 

Purpura- 
riae 

•Hpos['HA.iw], 
^KolAJrroAaAa 

Madeira,  4^ 

Junonia 

*Airp6a-iros 

Lanzaroie, 

Minor 

Junonia 

'Upas 

Fvertecenbtra^ 

Planaria 

Canaria 

Kai'apia, 

Gran  Canarta. 

Gonvallis 
Capraria 

Nivaxia 
Capraria 

XIiKTOvapla, 

^  Ketn-ovpia 
Kaareipla 

Tenerife. 
(romerflk 

Plnvialia 

OmbrioB 

U\owrdku 

Ferro, 

(iv.  21.  s.  36,  "'  Deorum  sex,  qoas  aliqui  Fortanatos 
appellavere.")  Instead  of  accounting  for  the  difler- 
ence,  as  above,  by  supposing  him  to  have  omitted 
Paltna,  some  modem  writere  identify  this  island  with 
his  *Airp6<nTos  vrjaos,  and  with  the  Junonia  Mincn-  of 
Juba ;  making  the  A^oX<i\a  of  Pto1emy,aDd  the  Pnr- 
pnrariae  of  Juba,  Ijonzarote,  with  the  smaller  tsUoada 
of  ^  lefframa  and  (?raoto#a,and  so  exduding  Madein. 
Those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further 
should  compare  the  longitudes  and  iatitndea  of 
Ptolemy  with  the  distances  preserved  by  Pliny  from 
Juba  and  Seboeus.  Of  those,  respecting  the  idoiti- 
fication  of  which  there  is  no  dispute,  Canaria,  whidi 
is  still  so  called,  is  said  to  have  obtuoed  its  name 
from  the  multitude  of  dogs  which  ran  wild  there; 
the  lofty  snow-clad  peak  of  Tenerife  shows  at  a  glance 
the  (Higin  of  the  name  of  Nivaria ;  whUe  Ferro  maiks 
the  place  of  the  chief  meridian  fhun  which  loogiiodes 
were  reckoned  before  the  introduction  of  the  practice 
of  computing  them  from  nati<»al  observatories  :  the 
old  practice  dates  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  whose 
first  meridian,  however,  is  drawn  through  the  groop, 
without  specifying  the  exact  island.  (PtoL  t  IS. 
§§  11,  12,etalib.)*'^  [P.Sw] 

FORULI  {*6pov\oi),  a  town  of  the  Sabines, 
situated,  as  we  learn  from  Livy  (xxvL  1 1),  on  the 
road  from  Aroitemnm  to  Interocrea.    It  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil  among  the  ancient  cities  of  the 
Sabines  (Jen.  vii.  714),  as  well  as  by  bis  imitator 
Silius  Italicus  (viii.  417);   but  in  later  timea  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  mere  village  or  vicus  de- 
pendent   upon  Amitemum.     (Liv.  I.  c. ;     Ficons 
Fortikmi,   Inscr.  ap.  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.   p.  333 ; 
Orell.  Inscr.  3794.)    Strabo  describes  it  (v.  p.  228) 
as  built  on  a  rock,  in  a  poution  better  suited  fair 
a  band  of  outlaws  than  for  peaceable  inhabatanta. 
Its  site  may  be  fixed  with  certainty  at  Cicita  Tom^ 
masOf  about  5  miles  from  Amitemum,  where  there 
are  numerous  ancient  remains,  and  the  inscripdona 
above  cited  were  discovered.     The  distance  froio 
Antrodoco  also  agrees  with  that  of  13  M.  P.  as- 
signed by  the  Tab.  Peut.  from  Interocrea  to  "Emli,** 
which  name  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  ForoU. 
The  precise  situation  of  Civita  Tommasa  scazcdj 
corresponds  with  the  expressions  of  Strabo,  but  the 
general  wild  character  of  the  neighbourhood  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  them.    (Romanelli,  2.  c;  Bunsen,  in 
Ann.  deW  Jnst.  vol.  vi.  p.  109  ;  Chanpy,  Maimm 
dHorace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  124—126.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  ALLIENI,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
mentioned  only  by  Tacitus  (Hist,  iiu  6)  during  the 
civiJ^wars_of  Vitellios  and  YpspuBoaOy  a.i>.  69, bat. 
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FORUM  APPII. 

In  A  mannor  that  affords  little  clue  tc  Hs  porition, 
except  that  it  was  situated  on  some  ri\rer.  tJie  pas- 
sage of  which  it  was  important  to  defend.  Cluver 
was  inclined  to  place  it  at  Ferrartt^  on  the  Po ; 
others  have  fixed  on  Legru^^  on  the  Adige^  between 
Mantna  and  I^sdua,  which  is  certainly  the  more 
probable  site,  and  agrees  better  with  the  morements 
of  the  campaign.  (Glover, /Ca2.  p.  155;  Orell.  oJ 
Toe.  I  c.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  APPII  (*6fmv  'Amr/ov:  EtL  Foroap. 
piensis),  a  town  on  the  Appian  Waj,  distant  43  miles 
from  £U)me.  We  learn  from  Horace  that  it  was  the 
nsual  resting-place  for  travellers  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day's  journey  from  Rome,  though  he  himself 
and  his  companion  thought  fit  to  divide  the  distance. 
(^Sat  i.  5.  3 — 6.)  It  was  here,  also,  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  travellers  on  the  Appian  Way  to  embark 
on  a  canal  that  extended  from  thence  parallel  with 
the  line  of  road  to  the  immediate  neighbonriiood  of 
Tarracina.  (Hor.  L  c. ;  Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  Hence 
it  became,  as  Horace  describes  it,  a  town  of  boatmen 
and  innkeepers, — 

**  Diffiartnm  nantis  cauponibus  atqne  malignis.'* 

It  is  mentioned  also  by  Cicero  (oJ  AtL  iL  10),  as 
well  as  in  the  journey  of  St.  Paul  to  Rome  (^AcL 
ApoiL  xxvilL  15),  as  one  of  the  usual  halting-places 
on  the  Appian  Way :  on  both  occasions  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Tres  Tabemae,  which  was  the  next  stage 
in  going  to  Rome,  ten  miles  nearer  the  city  (^Itm. 
Ant  p.  107 ;  Jtin.  Hitr,  p.  611).  Ito  situation,  in 
the  midst  oif  the  marshes,  sufikiently  acoonnts  for 
the  badness  of  the  water  complained  of  by  Horace. 

It  is  probable  from  its  name  that  Forum  Appii 
was  founded  by  Appius  Clandins  Caecns,  who  first 
constructed  the  celebrated  road  which  so  long  bore 
his  name;  and  the  place  appears  to  have  always 
continued  under  the  patronage  of  his  fiunily.  (Suet 
Tib.  2.)  It  seems  to  have  grown  up  into  a  consi- 
derable town,  which,  under  the  Romian  empire,  en- 
joyed municipal  privileges,  and  is  mentbned  by 
PUny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Latium.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9. ;  Orell.  Inter.  780.)  There  are  now  no 
inhabitante  on  the  spot;  but  the  site  is  clearly 
marked  by  considerable  ruins  on  each  side  of  the 
Appian  Way,  as  well  as  by  the  43rd  milestone,  which 
is  still  preserved,  at  a  spot  distant  fbnr  miles  from 
the  place  still  called  TriponH^  the  ancient  Tripon- 
tSum  or  Tripuntium.  .  (Ghaupy,  Mauon  ^Horace^ 
ToL  iii.  pp.  387—452;  PratiUi,  ViaAppia,^^ 
99, 100.)    [Via  Afpia.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  AURELII,  a  tofwn  or  viUage  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  and 
pkoed  by  the  Itinerary  24  nules  from  Centumcellae 
and  25  from  Gosa.  {Itm.  AnL  p.  291.)  The 
former  number  is  doubtful  (those  in  the  Tab.  Pent 
are  altogether  confused) ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  Forum  Aurelii  was  placed  at  or  near 
MonUUtOy  on  the  river  Fionif  at  the  place  where 
that  stream  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Anrelia.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  from  ito  name  that  the  Forum 
Aurelii  was  founded  at  the  same  time  with  the  oon- 
stmction  of  the  high  road  of  the  some  name ;  but  of 
the  date  of  this  we  have  no  account  [Via  Au- 
BKUA.]  We  only  know  that  both  the  road  and 
town  existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  mentions  \he 
Forum  Anrelium  (tac)  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Catiline.  (Gic  in  Cat  i.  9.)  It  seems 
never  to  have  been  a  place  of  any  importance,  and, 
after  this  incidental  mentioD,  ito  name  is  found  only 
in  the  Itineraries.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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FORUM  BIBALOltUM.    [Gallabcia.] 

FORUM  CASSII,  a  town  of  Etruria,  situated  on 
the  Via  Cassia,  with  the  formation  of  which,  from 
ito  name,  it  was  certainly  connected.  It  Ib  known 
to  ns  only  firom  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  1 1 
M.P.  beyond  Sutrinm,  between  that  place  and  Vol- 
sinii,  and  44  miles  from  Rome.  (/tm.  Ant.  p.  286; 
TcJ>.  PeuL)  The  distinct  traces  of  the  Via  Cassia 
enable  us  to  place  it  with  certainty  about  a  mile  N£. 
of  Fe^rotfo,  where  an  ancient  church  still  retains  the 
name  of  Sta.  Maria  m  Forcaanj  and  some  portions 
of  Roman  buildings' are  still  extant  The  inhabitante 
migrated  during  the  middle  ages  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Vdralla,  (Dennis,  Etruria^  vol.  L  p» 
245.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  CIGURRORUM,  EGURRORUM,  or 
GIGURRORUM.    [Asturbs.] 

FORUM  CLAUDII.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  mentions 
two  towns  in  the  country  of  the  Centrones  [Cen- 
TROKEs],  Forum  Claudii  and  Axima  {Aitme).  As 
there  is  a  place  called  Centron  in  the  valley  of 
Aiame,  it  is  probable  that  Centron  marks  the  site  of 
a  place  called  Centnmes,  for  under  the  Empiro  it 
was  usual  in  Gallia  for  the  name  of  a  people  to  be 
substituted  for  that  of  their  chief  place.  If  this  be 
so,  we  may  assume  that  Centron  represente  Forum 
Claudii.  Guichenon  (cited  by  D'Anvillo)  gives  two 
inscriptions  which,  he  says,  were  found  at  Ai»ms; 
and  in  one  of  them,  which  is  in  honour  of  Nerva,  the 
names  Forum  Chiudii  and  Centrones  occur  thus  — 
FOROGL.  CBNTROir.  This  might  be  used  as  an  ar- 
gument, that  Fwum  Claudii  is  another  name  for 
Axima.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  CLAUDII  VALLENSIUM  OCTODU- 
RENSIUM    [OcTODUBUS.] 

FORUM  CLODII,  a  town  of  Etruria,  situated 
(as  m^ht  be  inferred  from  ito  name)  upon  the  Via. 
Clodia,  known  to  ns  chiefiy  fnan  the  Itineraries, 
but  mentioned  also  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  §  50) 
among  the  towns  of  Southern  Etruria.  The  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  reckons  it  32  M.P.  from  Rome,  and 
the  Tab.  Pent  places  it  between  Sabate  and  Blera ; 
but  the  distances  given  in  the  Tabula  are  confrised 
or  oormpt  Hence  ito  pontion  has  not  been  clearly 
ascertained ;  it  is  commonly  placed  at  OriuolOf 
about  five  miles  N.  of  Braceiano  (Sabate) ;  but, 
according  to  Mr. Dennis, there  anno  ancient  remains 
at  that  place,  and  the  point  is  still  doubtful,  (/fm. 
Ant.  p.  286;  Tab.  PevL^  Dennis,  Etruria^  vol.  i. 
D.  273  ^  fE  H  B 1 

FORUM  CORNELII  («<{poyKopi^Aioir,  Strab.; 
^^y  Kopf^Mov,  Ptol.;  Kopi^Aiov  ityoftd,  Dion 
Cass. :  Eth.  Forooorneliensis:  Imola)^  a  considerable 
town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia, 
and  distant  23  miles  from  Bononia  and  10  from  F*- 
ventia.  It  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Va- 
trenus,  now  called  the  Santemo.  (Strab.  v.  p.  216; 
Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  46;  Itin,  AnL 
pp.  100, 127,  287  ;  Itin.  Eier.  p.  616.)  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  ite  name  from  ite  foundation  by  the 
dictator  Sulla  (Prudent  PeritUph.  9,  init),  and  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  already  a  pUice  of  some  importance 
at  the  death  of  Caesar;  as,  in  the  civil  war  which  foU 
lowed,  it  was  occupied  by  Octovian,  who  estoblished 
his  winter-quartan  there.  (Cic.  ad  Fajn.  xii.  5 ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  35.)  It  is  afterwards  noticed  by 
Martial,  who  appears  to  have  composed  the  third 
book  of  his  epigrams  dnring  a  residence  in  this 
town  (iii.  1  4),  and  continued  under  the  Roman 
empire  to  be  a  flourishing  municipal  town.  (Gruter, 
Inter,  p.  518.  4,  &c.)    Ite  name  is  again  men- 
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tioned  during  the  Gothic  Wan,  and  as  late  as  the 
seventh  centoiy  P.  Diaconos  ranks  it  among  the 
**  locapletes  uxhes**  of  the  province  of  Aemilia.  He 
tells  ns  that  it  had  a  citadel  (castnim),  which  was 
called  Imolas,  fnnn  whence  the  modem  town  has 
derived  the  name  of  Jmola.  (Procop.  B,  G.  ii.  19; 
P.  Diac  u.  18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DECII,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  men- 
tioned only  bj  Pliny  (iii.  12.  s.  17),  the  site  of 
which  is  wholly  anlmown.  It  has  been  identified 
by  CInver  with  the  *'  Foroecri**  of  the  Tabola;  bnt 
there  is  no  aathority  for  this,  and  the  latter  name 
is  probably  oorropted  from  Forocrea  or  Forocria, 
analogous  to  Interocrea.  (Glaver,  ItaL  p.  690 ; 
Holsten.  Not.  ad  Ciuv.  p.  118.)  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  Fomm  Decii  was  sitoated  mach  further 
S..  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forum  Novum  ( Vet- 
covio).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DIUGUNTORUM  or  JUGUNTORUM 
[^6pos   ^lovyowrw  ^  ^lovTowrwr,   Ptol.  iii.  I. 

31),  a  town  of  Transpadane  Gaul,  known  only 
from  Ptolemy,  who  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cenomani,  SW.  of  Bergcmum;  but  its  site  is  other- 
wise wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DOMITII,  is  placed  by  the  Itins.  on  the 
great  Roman  road  from  Nemausus  {Nimet)  to  Narbo 
(^Narbonne).  The  distance  from  Cessero  {St  Ti- 
hen)  on  the  HirauU  to  Forum  Domitii  is  18  M.  P.: 
and  the  Antonine  Itin.  makes  it  17  M.  P.  from 
Forum  Domitii  to  Sextantio  {JSou8U3mtion\  which  is 
a  few  miles  west  of  Monipeltier.  Though  Fomm 
Domitii  lies  between  two  weU-known  places,  its  po. 
sitinn  is  not  known.  We  may  conclude  that  it  was 
on  the  Via  Domitia,  so  called  from  Cn.  Domltius  Ahe- 
nobarbus,  who  defeated  the  Allobroges  (Liv.  EftiL 
61).  This  road  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (pro  Font. 
4)  as  repaired  by  the  legati  of  M.  Fonteius.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  FLAMINII  (♦<$por  ♦Aofid'Miv,  Strab. ; 
^6pos  ^Kofw^loVf  Ptol. :  Eth.  Foroflaminiensis),  a 
town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  Flaminian  Way, 
where  it  first  entered  the  Apennines,  S  miles  from 
Fulginium.  It  is  evident  from  the  name  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  censor  C.  Flaminius,  at  the  time 
that  he  constructed  the  celebrated  highway  on  which 
it  was  situated,  b.  c  220 :  but  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  hist<»7.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  deriving 
its  chief  importance  from  the  traffic  along  the  road: 
but  we  leam  from  Pliny,  and  from  inscriptions,  that 
it  was  a  municipal  town  of  some  consideration. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  227  ;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iu.  1. 
§  54;  Grater,  Inter,  p.  347.  1 ;  Orell.  Inter,  98.) 
It  was  here  that  the  emperws  Gallus  and  Volusia- 
nus  wero  defeated  and  slain  by  the  pretender  Aemi- 
lianus  in  a.  d.  256.  (Hieron.  Ckron.  ad  ofm. ;  Gluver, 
Ital.  p.  631.)  Fomm  Flaminii  is  still  termed  a 
**  civitas  "  in  the  Jerusalon  Itinaaiy,  and  continued 
the  see  of  a  bishop  till  the  eighth  century,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  remaining 
inhabitants  estiU)lished  themselves  at  Fulginium. 
The  Itineraries  place  it  3  miles  fnnn  Fulginium,  and 
12  from  Nuoeria:  but  the  rains  which,  according  to 
Holstenius,  still  mark  its  site  at  a  place  called  S. 
Giovanni  pro  Fiamma  (oe  in  Forifiamma)^  are 
hardly  2  iniles  from,  the  former  city.  (Itin,  AnL  p. 
125;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  614;  Tab.  Peut.;  Holsten.  Not 
adCluv.^92.)  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  FULVII  (roZenra),  a  town  of  the  in- 
terior of  Liguria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
'*nobilia  oppida"  of  that  province,  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Padus.  He  adds  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  '*  Valentinum  "  ("  Foram  Fulvii,  quod 
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Valentinum  *^,  though  no  other  plaoa  of  the 
is  known.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Tabula,  m 
a  manner  that  would  affiird  but  little  doe  io  its  po- 
ntioQ;  but  the  distance  of  22  M.  P.  finom  Asta 
(corraptly  written  Hasia)  aooords  with  the  pontioiB 
of  the  modem  VaUtma,  a  coosidwable  town  od  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po^  i^xrat  16  nules  below  Ctuale^ 
the  name  of  which  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
epithet  of  Valentinum  given  to  the  ancient  city.  In 
the  Notitia  (where  it  is  called  Foram  Folviense)  we 
find  it  mentioned  as  the  station  of  a  body  of  troops, 
probably  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Padns  at  this 
point.  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  7;  NoL  Dign,  u.  p.  121 :  Tab. 
PmL)  [E.  H.  B.J 

FORUM  GALLORUM  dhyoph  KcArMr,  Ap- 
plan),  a  village  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Hntixaa 
aud  Bononia.    It  is  remarkable  only  as  the  scene  t£ 
the  first  batUe  between  M.  Antonius  and  the  ooo- 
suls  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  were  attemptii^  to 
ruse  the  siege  of  Mutina.    The  forces  of  Pttosa, 
which  were  first  engaged  with  those  of  Antonius, 
were  wonted  in  the  encounter,  though  not  defSBated, 
and  the  consul  himself  mortally  wounded  :    bat 
Hirtius,  having  unexpectedly  fallen  upon  the  rear  of 
Antonius,  when  he  was  withdrawing  to  reoccnpy 
Foram  Galloram,  completely  routed  his  forces  and 
compelled  him  to  retreat  to  his  camp  before  Mutiaa. 
This  battle  (which  was  fought  on  the  15th  of  ApriL 
B.  c.  4S,  twelve  days  bef(»e  the  more  decisive  actim 
of  Mutina)  is  described  in  detail  by  Serv.  Solpidoa 
Galba,  in  a  letter  to  Cicero:  fixnn  his  acooont  w« 
leam  that  the  place  called  Foram  Galloram  was  a 
mere  village  (vicus)  and  that  it  was  situated  «m 
the  Aemilian  Way,  which  here,  as  throofrh  great 
part  of  its  oouise,  was  a  raised  causeway,  vrith  \am 
marshy  ground  on  each  side.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  x.  SO; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  66 — 70;  Dion  Cass.  zlvi.  37; 
Frontin.  StraL  ii.  5.  §  39.)    Nor  did  it  ever  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  a  town:  and  though  its  name  is  again 
found  in  the  Tabula  Peutingoriana,  its  omiancMi 
from  all  the  other  Itineraries  ^ows  that  it  was  still 
only  a  village.     The  distances  there  given  (8  miks 
from  Mutina  and  17  firam  Bononia)  show  that  it 
must  have  occupied  nearly  the  site  of  the  modem 
CatUl  Franco,  [E.  H.  K] 

FORUM  GALLOmJM.    [Ii^ROBTEa] 

FORUM  HADRIANL  One  of  Uie  roads  which 
the  Table  nuurks  from  Lugdunum  Batavoram  (Lei- 
den)  to  Noviomagus  (Nymegen\  passes  through 
Flenio  [Flenio].  Between  Lugdunum  and  Flenio 
is  Foram  Hadriani,  and  though  the  distance  from 
Lugdunum  is  not  given  in  the  Table,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  a  place  named  Voor^ 
hourg.  Excavations  have  been  made  on  this  site, 
and  there  weie  found  mosaic  pavements,  coins,  and 
other  memorials  of  the  Roman  period.  (Ukert,  Gal- 
Uen,  p.  532.)  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  JULII  (Fr^),  a  town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  on  the  coast  between  Tek>  Martins  (ToU" 
Ion)  and  the  Varus  (Var).  Stnbo  (p.  184)  calls 
it  46poif  'loivXior,  and  a  naval  station  df  Caesar  An-« 
gustos,  situated  between  Olbia  and  Antipolis,  and 
distant  fi:om  Massilia  about  600  stadia.  But  the 
name  Forum  Jnlii  ezisted  before  the  time  of  Caesar 
Augustus,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  Plancaa 
to  Cicero,  d.  c.  43  (ad  Fam.  z.  15);  and  he  makes 
it  24  M.  P.  from  Foram  Vooonii  to  Foram  Julii  (x. 
1 7).  We  may  infer  that  it  took  its  name  from  C. 
Julius  Caesar,  though  there  is  no  evidence  about 
what  he  did  to  the  place,  and  that  Augustus  improved 
it.    Pliny  (iii.  5)  names  it  "  Foram  Jnlii  Octavano- 
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rnm  Golonia  qoae  Paoensis  appellator  ei  Clasaica." 
The  rirw  Argentetia  waa  withSn  its  limita.  (Ptol. 
U.  10.)  The  name  Octavanarom,  mentiooed  also  bj 
Mela  (ii.  5),  is  sappoeed  to  show  thai  a  detachment 
fr  nn  the  eighth  legion  was  settled  here.  The  name 
Classica  is  probably  derived  from  the  fleet  bemg  sta- 
tioned here  bj  Augustus.  The  place  has  the  va- 
rions  names  of  Oppidum  Forojuliense  (Tacit  Atm, 
iv.  5);  Forum  Julium  Karbonensis  Galliae  Colooia 
(iliMi.  iL  63);  CoboiA  Forojuliensb  (Tacit  Hist, 
ii.  14). 

Forum  Julii  was  a  naral  station  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  and  ships  of  war  were  kept  there,  which 
Augustus  took  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  used 
for  the  defence  of  this  port  of  the  Gallic  coast  (Tacit 
Atm,  iv.  63);  and  it  is  again  mentioned  as  an  im- 
portant naval  station  in  the  time  of  Vitellius  (Tacit 
BuL  u.  43).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Gn.  Agricola, 
the  conqueror  of  Britain  (Tacit  Agric  4);  and  an 
old  and  distingmshed  Gdonia,  as  Tacitus  calls  it 
The  sauce  called  "  garum  "  was  made  here.  (PUn. 
xxzi.  7 1  8.) 

The  port  of  Forum  Julii  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
small  bay,  but  the  entrance  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
ourth  brought  down  by  the  Argenteus,  which  river 
flows  a  little  to  the  west  of  Forum  JuliL  The  traces  of 
the  two  moles  which  formed  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
still  remain;  but  the  entrance  is  now  about  3000 
feet  from  the  sea.  The  width  of  the  Roman  port  is 
estimated  at  about  1500  feet,  and  its  depth  from  the 
entrance  between  the  moles  at  1680  feet  These 
dimensions  show  that  the  port  of  Forum  Julium 
may  be  compared  with  those  made  by  Trajan  at  the 
month  of  the  Tiber  and  at  Centum  Cellae,  and  with 
the  port  of  Antitun.  There  is  no  water  now  in  the 
port  of  Fr^tUj  except  a  small  lagune,  near  a  quay 
of  Roman  construction,  which  forms  an  angle  with 
the  mole  on  the  right  to  one  who  enters  the  port. 
The  traces  of  the  walls  show  that  the  old  town  was 
much  larger  than  the  modem. 

There  is  a  triumphal  arch,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  one  of  the  four  gates  of  the  town.  The 
circuit  of  the  amphitheatre  is  about  650  feet.  The 
arelu^  which  is  buried  under  rubbish,  is  probably 
entire.  A  road  has  been  formed  through  the  two 
chief  entrances  right  through  it,  as  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Trhfet.  Near  the  amphitheatre  is  one 
of  the  old  gates,  which  u  at  the  bottom  of  a  concave 
semicircle,  formed  of  thick  walls  and  defended  by  a 
tower  at  each  extremity.  The  aqueduct  brought 
into  the  town  the  waters  of  the  Siagne  from  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  20  miles.  The  channel  for  the 
water  in  some  ports  was  under  ground,  in  others  it 
was  supported  on  arches.  At  the  gate  of  Frejus  it 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  entered  the 
town  and  the  other  went  to  the  port  Parts  of  this 
aqueduct  are  well  preserved. 

The  Roman  Via  Aurelia  passed  by  Forum  Julii ; 
and  there  were  roads  from  Forum  Julii  to  Aquae 
Sextiae,  Massilia,  and  Arelate.  (D'AnviUe,  Noticey 
^. ;  Walckenaer,  Giog.  4c.  vol.  ii.  p.  9  ;  Ukert, 
GalUm,  p.  429;  Richard  et  Hocquet,  Gvid«  du 
Vayoffeur,  p.  797.)  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  JULII  or  JULIUM.  1.  (*6pos  'louAzoj, 
Ptol.:  Eth,  Forojuliensis :  Cividale  di  Fritdt),  a 
city  of  Venetia,  situated  about  25  miles  N.  of  Aqui- 
leia,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps.  Pto- 
lemy reckons  it  in  the  country  of  the  Cami,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  this  b  correct,  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  separate  the  territory  of  that  people  from 
the  rest  of  Yenetia.    [.Cabni.]    Paulus  Diaconus 
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ascribes  its  foundation  to  Julius  Caesar  (P.  Diac. 
Miti.  Lang.  iL  14);  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is 
oorrrBct,  though  we  have  no  earlier  authority  for  the 
hCL  It  appears  that  it  was  at  first  merely  a  sort 
of  central  place  of  meeting  for  the  neighbouring 
Garni,  and  where  probably  the  Roman  magistrates 
held  intercourse  with  the  mountaineers.  In  Pliny's 
time  it  seems  to  have  been  still  but  an  inconsiderable 
place,  as  he  enumerates  the  "  Forojulienses  cogno- 
mine  Transpadani "  among  the  unimportant  towns 
of  Venetia,  which  were  unworthy  of  fuller  notke. 
But  Ptolemy  calls  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  it  appears 
to  have  risen  in  importance  during  the  latter  ages  of 
the  Roman  empire.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after 
the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  AquQeia,  A.  d.  452,  that 
it  attained  the  dignity,  which  it  continued  to  hold 
under  the  Gothic  and  Lombard  rulers  of  Italy,  of 
the  capital  of  Venetia.  (Plin.  iiL  19.  s.  23;  PtoL 
iiL  1.  s.  29;  Gassiod.  Varr.  xil 26;  P.  Diac.  iL  14, 
iv.  28,  38.) 

Forum  Julii  became  under  the  Lombards  the 
seat  of  a  separate  duchy,  and  has  imparted  to  the 
whole  province  in  which  it  is  situated  the  name,  by 
which  it  is  still  known,  of  the  Friuli:  the  modem 
town  being  called  Cwidad  or  Ctvido^  obviously  a 
ccHTuption  of  **  Civitas." 

The  period  of  the  destruction  of  Foram  Julii  is 
unknown;  but  recent  excavations  on  the  site  have 
brought  to  light  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  in- 
cluding the  foundations  of  temples  and  other  public 
buildings,  scattered  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground  around  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modem  CvridaU.  The  monuments  discovered  belong, 
however,  for  the  most  part  to  a  very  late  period,  and 
confirm  the  inference  which  we  diould  draw  from 
the  fow  historical  notices  we  possess,  that  Forum 
Julii  did  not  rise  to  any  great  importance  till  near 
the  close  of  the  Western  Empire.  Very  exaggerated 
ideas  of  its  greatness,  and  of  the  value  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  on  the  spot,  were  spread  abroad  by 
the  Canonico  della  Torre,  who  carried  on  the  exca- 
vations. {AnndU  delT  Jnst.  Arclu  1835,  pp.  213— 
220;  BvUett.  d.  IngL  1834,  p.  5,  1835,  p.  134.) 

2.  We  learn  from  an  inscription  that  Uie  town  of 
Iria  in  Liguria  bore  also  the  name  of  "  Foram  Julii 
Iriensium  "  (Orell.  Inter.  73),  but  no  other  notice  of 
it  occurs  under  this  name.    [Iria.] 

3.  Pliny  mentions  among  the  municipal  towns  of 
Umbria,  in  the  sixth  region  of  Italy,  the  "Foro- 
julienses cognomine  Concubienses;"  but  these,  as 
well  as  the  **  Forobrentani,"  who  immediately  follow 
them,  are  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  JULIUM.     [Illitubois.]. 

FORUM  LEPIDL     [Reoium  Lepidum.] 

FORUM  LICINII,  a  town  of  Transpadane  Gaul, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iiL  17.  s.  21),  who  writes 
the  name  Licinitorum,  and,  strangely  enough,  tells 
us  that  it  was  a  city  of  the  Orobii,  a  people  men- 
tioned by  Gato;  though  it  b  evident  from  its  name 
that  it  was  a  Roman  foundation,  or  at  least  settle- 
ment From  the  same  passage  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gomum  and  Ber.- 
gomum,  and  has  been  fixed,  pUrasibly  enough, 
though  only  conjecturally,  at  a  place  called  Incino, 
near  the  small  town  of  J?r6a,  on  the  road  from  Cotno 
to  LeecOf  and  about  7  miles  from  the  former  city, 
where  some  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities  have 
been  found.  (Annoni,  Memoria  intomo  il  Piano 
d'  Erha,  Gomo,  1 831 .)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  LIGNEUM,  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  the  road  from  Caesar  Augusta  {Sarago§a\ 
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in  Spain,  to  Beneharmnin,  in  €a]lia.  [Bketbhab- 
MUM.]  The  distenoe  from  Snmmiu  PyvenMos  to 
Foram  Ligneoni  is  marked  5,  and  from  Foram  Lig- 
nenm  to  Aspalnca  (Pofi<  LeaquUy,  7.  Walckenaer 
takes  these  distances  to  be  Gallic  leagues,  though 
one  would  suppose  that  they  are  Roman  miles.  How- 
ever, distances  measured  in  a  mountain  pass  are 
very  loose ;  and  tiiere  is  no  certainty  about  the  exact 
position  of  Forum  Ligneum.  J(Q.  L.] 

FORUM  LIMICORUM.     \l^mtLjfit/&tic*^ 
FORUM  LIVII  {ForU),  a  town  of  Gallia  Cis- 
padana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Fa- 
Tentia  and  Caesena.     Its  foundation  is  commonly 
ascribed  by  local  historians  to  Livins  Salinator,  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this.     Its  name  is  not 
foand  either  in  Strabo  or  Ptolemy,  but  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  thereon; 
and  by  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  13  11  P.  from 
Oaesena  and  10  from  FaTentia.    It  therefore  occu« 
pied  the  same  site  as  the  modem  city  of  ForU,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  MonUme^  the  Vitis  of  Pliny. 
(Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Itm,  Ant.  p.  287;  /ttn.  Hier. 
p.  616 ;  Tab.  Pent)    In  a.  d.  412  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  nuptials  of  Pladdia,  the  sister  of  Honorius, 
with  the  Gothic  king  Athaulfhs  (Jomand.  Get  31), 
but  notwithstanding  its  selection  for  this  purpose  it 
seems  to  have  never  been  a  town  of  importance  in 
ancient  times.   The  modem  city  of  ForU^  on  the  con- 
^:ary,  is  a  populous  and  flourishing  place.  [E.  H.  B.] 
FORUM  NERONI&     [Carfentoracte.] 
FORUM    NOVUM.      1.    (^Etk,  Foronovanns: 
Veic(mo\  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines, 
mentioned  among  the  municipal  towns  of  that  r^on 
by  Pliny,  and  in  the  Liber  Goloniamm.    (Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  255.)    From  its  name  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  of  Roman  foundation,  and  not 
an  ancient  Sabine  town.    Ite  position  is  clearly  fixed 
at  a  pbce  called  Ve$eofno  (no  longer  inhabited,  but 
retuning  an  ancient  church),  about  3  miles  W.  of 
Aspra  (Oasperia)  and  12  NW.  of  Corre^e  (Cures). 
Here  there  are  cnisiderable  ruins,  which  were  mis- 
taken by  Clnver  for  those  of  Cures,  but  are  clearly 
identified  as  the  remains  of  Forum  Novum  by  in- 
scriptions found  among  them  with  the  name  of  the 
ForonovanL    From  these  we  leam  that  it  was  a 
munidpal  town  in  the  reign  of  Gordian  :  it  sutse- 
quently  became  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and,  after  the 
decay  of  Cures,  appears  to  have  claimed  to  be  the 
metropolitan  see  of  the  Sabines,  whence  it  came  to 
be  commonly  known  as  H  Vescovio  di  Sabuta.  The 
ancient  church  that  marks  the  site  still  bears  the 
title  of  "  Ecclesia  Cathedralis  Sabinorum."  (Cluver, 
ItaL  p.  675;  Holsten.  Not.  p.  107;  Chaupy,  McUton 
dHoracey  vol.  iii.  p.  127.) 

The  name  of  Forum  Novum  was  probably  given  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  Foram 
Decii,  which  is  also  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  but  is  othertrise  wholly  unknown,  and 
there  is  no  clue  to  its  situation. 

2.  A  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  known  only  from  an 
inscription  in  which  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a  muni- 
cipal town  ("  Municipium  Foronovanorum,"  Grater, 
Inaer.  p.  492.  5) ;  but  as  thb  inscription  was  found 
at  Parma,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Forum 
Novum  there  meant  is  the  place  still  called  Fomovo^ 
in  the  valley  of  the  TarOy  15  miles  SW.  of  Parma. 
It  is  evidently  the  same  place  called  by  P.  Diaconus 
*' Foronianum,"  and  mentioned  by  him  among  the 
*^  costra  Aemiliae."    (P.  Diac.  Hi^.  Lang.  vi.  49.) 

3.  A  town  of  Samnium,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Itineraries,  which  place  it  10  miles  from  Boneventum 
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'  oa  the  road  to  Eqnns  Tuticus;  tliit  distance  fixes  it 
at  Bwmatbergo^  a  spot  where  nunMroas  ooins  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  found.  {Tab,  PemL\ 
Itm,  Hiar,  p.  610;  Mommsen,  iin  BtMsU,  d.  ImtL 
1848.  p.  7.)  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  NARBASORUM.  [Gaixascia.] 
FORUM  POPILU.  1.  (FotiimpopoUy,  &  amaH 
town  on  the  Via  A«nilia  about  half-way  between 
Forum  Livii  and  Caesena,  noticed  by  Pliny  (liL  15. 
s.  20)  among  the  municipal  towns  eif  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana, as  well  as  in  the  Tabula  and  the  Jeniaakm 
Itinerary,  in  both  of  which  the  name  is  written 
*"  Fan  PoptOiT  The  bOter  calls  it  a '^  dritaa,"  but 
the  total  omission  of  ite  name  in  the  same  route  aa 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itioerary  pro>ves  that  it  was 
(in  andent  as  well  as  modem  times)  bat  a  small 
town.     (/Km.  J?Mr.  p.  616;  Tab.  PeuL) 

2.  A  town  of  Campania,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
situated  in  the  Falernian  district  ("  Foropopnfieoses 
ex  Falemo,"  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9):  it  is  also  noticed  by 
Ptolemy,  who  writes  the  name  ^6pos  riowAlev 
(PtoL  iii.  1.  §  68),  and  incidentally  by  DioDyaus 
(L  21),  who  tells  us  that  near  it  were  the  remains  of 
a  very  ancient  city,  which  had  been  long  desolate, 
called  Larissa  and  oi  Pelasgic  origin.  The  mim  to 
which  he  refers  are  unknown,  but  it  appeara  firora  his 
expressions  that  they,  as  well  as  Forum  Popilii 
(&7op^  IIoriAfa),  must  have  been  ntoated  in  the 
hilly  distriot  in  the  N.  of  Campania:  Ptolemy  i^ 
pears  to  place  the  latter  town  between  Capna  and 
Teanum,  but  its  exact  site  has  not  been  determined. 
We  leara  from  the  Liber  Coloniaram  (p.  233, 
the  name  is  written  Forum  Populi),  that  it 
a  body  of  colonista  under  Augustus,  to  which  a  fiesh 
settlement  seems  to  have  been  added  by  Vespasian. 

3.  A  town  of  Lucania,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Tabula,  where  the  name  occurs  in  a  manner  that 
would  afford  scarcely  any  clue  to  its  position,  the 
neighbouring  lines  of  route  being  altogether  con- 
fused. But  a  remarkable  inscription  found  at  a 
place  called  Polla  in  the  Valle  di  Diana,  leaves 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  that  place  is  the  site  of  tha 
Forum  Popilii.  This  inscription  records  the  con- 
straction  by  a  Roman  magistrate  (whose  name  is 
unfortunately  lost)  of  a  high  road  from  Capoa  to 
Rhegium,  giving  the  intermediate  distances  of  the 
principal  places:  and  a  comparison  of  these  with 
those  given  in  the  Tabula  leaves  little  doubt  that  the 
modem  village  of  Polia  is  the  Foram  Popilii,  and 
that  the  magistrate's  name  which  has  disappeared 
at  the  beginning  of  the  inscription,  erroneousl  j  sap- 
plied  by  some  writers  as  that  of  M.  Aquillius,  was 
in  reality  that  of  P.  Popilius  Laenas,  who  was  praetor 
in  B.  c.  134.  (Mannert,  Geog.  von  /to^  voL  iL  p. 
146;  Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.N.  No.  6276;  Ritschei, 
Monum.  Epigr.  pp.  1 1, 12.)  From  this  document  w» 
leam  that  Foram  PopiUi  was  distant  51  M.  P.  from 
Nuceria  and  74  from  Muranum.         [£.  H.  B.]. 

FORUM  SEGUSIANORUM,  a  town  of  the  Sego- 
siani  (Ptol.  iL  8),  who  were  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  latitude  of  Uigdunum.  The  term  Forum 
seems  to  indicate  the  chief  town  of  the  Segusiani,  or  a 
place  where  a  Conventus  was  held;  and  tibe  place  has 
the  usual  mark  of  a  capital  or  chief  town  in  the  Table. 
A  place  called  jFVuts,  or  more  properly  Few,  west 
of  Lyon^  represente  the  Foram  Segusianoram.  An 
inscription  was  found  at  Feun^  as  it  seems  to  this 
effect:  — "  Fabri  Tign.  qui  Foro  Segus.  consistunt;* 
and  La  Mure,  in  his  Hisioirt  du  For«tt  (Lyon, 
1671),  mentions  four  milestones  found  at  /eiirr, 
with  the  inscriptions  z,  n,  ni,  mx,  each  preceded  by 
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•ti,  which  means  lea^a  or  lea^ne.  Thus,  it  appean 
that  a  road  was  measured  from  this  Forum.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  inscription  c.  iVL.  f.  sro. 
LIBERA,  occors  on  these  stones,  or  on  some  of  them. 
From  this  the  place  appears  to  have  been  made  a 
Colonia,  with  the  title  of  Liberi,  which  Pliny  (iv. 
"^^48)  gives  to  the  Se^iani.  "  The  historian  of  the 
Fortz  (Forest)  mentions  a  Roman  copper  weight,  on 
which  werb  marked  in  characters  of  silver  dbab 
SKG.  p.,  a  dTCumstanoe  which  shows  that  the  Fomm 
of  the  Segnsiani  was  deified,  and  accordingly  had  an 
hoooar  which  we  know  to  have  been  conferred  on 
several  other  towns  in  Ganl."    (D*Anville.} 

The  Table  mentions  Fomm  Segnstavarom,  on  a 
road  from  S^odam  {Rhodez)  to  Lngdnnum  {Ljfon)^ 
and  it  is  4he  next  place  to  Lngdnnum.  Fart  of  the 
route  is  this: — Icidmago  (^Iateng€txux\  Aquis  Se> 
geste,  Foro  Segustavamm,  Lugdunum.  Another 
route  in  the  Table,  between  Augustonemetum  (Cfer  - 
mont)  and  Lugdunum,  stands  thus  in  the  last  part: 
—  Rodamna  (.AotiofiiM),  Mediolanum  (ifey/teu), 
Foro  Segustavamm,  Lugdunum.  D'AnviUe  (JSfoticej 
art.  Mediolamm)  supposes  that  Mediolanum  is 
wrongly  placed  in  the  Table,  and  he  inserts  it  between 
Fomm  Segusianomm  and  Lugdunum.  Walckenaer 
contends  tibat  the  Table  and  its  distances  are  right, 
that  Fomm  Segustavarum  is  a  different  place  irom 
Fomm  Segusianomm,  and  he  places  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fammf,  The  measures,  he  says,  are 
Tery  exact,  as  we  may  convince  ourselves  by  seeing 
how  he  has  applied  them  to  our  modem  maps.  But 
we  give  no  confidence  to  these  assertions.  Segusta- 
Taram  and  Segusianomm  are  evidently  the  same 
word,  and  the  difference  in  a  few  letters  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  their  close  resemblance,  and  the  liability 
of  one  being  put  for  the  other. 

The  district  of  Fortz  or  Forette  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Pagus  Forensis,  the  canton 
of  the  F(ntim.  Parts  of  the  aqueduct  which  brought 
water  to  Fomm  Segusianomm  still  remain.  In  one 
part  the  aqueduct  is  about  10  feet  high  to  the 
spring  of  the  ardi,  and  about  3  feet  wide.  The 
outer  wall  is  formed  of  small  red  stones,  and  the 
inner  part  of  fragments  of  the  same  stone  embedded 
in  cement.  A  very  remarkable  mosaic  was  dis- 
covered at  Feurs  a  few  years  ago,  imder  the  entrance 
door  ci  a  house.  There  are  also  in  the  courts  of  the 
same  house  some  Corinthian  columns,  which  sup- 
port a  staircase.  The  church  of  Feur$  appears  to 
have  been  built  with  the  materials  of  Roman  ediBces. 
There  are  also  remains  of  ancient  baths  near  a  part 
of  the  town  called  the  Palais,  Near  this  Palais 
were  found,  under  the  ground,  the  four  milestones 
mentioned  above.  They  are  now  placed  in  a  part  of 
the  town,  according  to  a  recent  authority,  where  they 
are  much  exposed  to  damage.  (D'Anville,  Notice, 
^. ;  Walckenaer,  Geog.  ^.  vol.  i.  p.  332^  Ukert, 
GaUien;  Richard  et  Hocquart,  Gwde,  ^'^K^'  ^0 

FORUM  SEMPR0NII(*<{por2«;iirpa»y/&,Stmb.; 
^6pos  XifarptQvlovj  Ptol.:  Eth.  Forosemproniensis: 
JPosfom^one),  a  town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
Flaminian  Way,  in  the  valley  of  the  Metaums,  16 
miles  from  Fanum  Fortunae  (/Vzno),  on  the  Adriatic 
(Stcmb.  V.  p.  227 ;  Jiin,  Afit,  p.  125.)  We  have  no 
account  of  its  foundation,  or  the  origin  of  its  name : 
but  it  was  the  only  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Me- 
taums, between  its  mouth  and  the  central  range  of 
the  Apennines;  and  from  this  circumstance,  and  its 
position  OD  so  frequented  a  highroad,  it  seems  to 
have  risen  into  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  was 
a  flourishing  ipunidpal  town  under  the  Roman  em- 
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pire.  (Strab.  I,  c;  PUn.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  ili.  1. 
§  53;  Orell.  Inter.  3774,  4039,  4063.)  The  site 
of  the  ancient  city  is  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  a 
theatre,  and  other  mins  of  Roman  date,  which  are 
visible  about  2  miles  from  the  modem  city  of  Fos- 
sombrone:  this  last  retains  the  ancient  episcopal 
see,  and  its  name  is  evidently  a  mere  cormption  of 
Forum  SempraniL  (Calindri,  Statiitica  del  Pontiff 
StatOj  p.  121.)  The  latter  was  8  miles  distant  from 
the  celebrated  pass  of  Intercisa,  or  the  Furh.  [Ik- 
TERCISA.]  The  great  battle  in  which  Hasdmbal 
was  defeated  by  the  Roman  consuls  Livius  and  Nera 
in  B.  c.  207,  was  probably  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Fomm  Sempronii,  but  the  exact  site  is  un- 
certain. [Mhtaurus.]  [£.  H.  B.] 

FORUk  TIBERU,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  9) 
among  the  Helvetii.  It  is  unknown  where  it  is. 
D'Anville  guesses  Kctiserttuhl  on  the  Rhine,  chiefly 
because  of  the  meaning  of  the  German  name;  which 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  Haller  guesses  Zureach  on 
the  Rhine,  where  there  are  Roman  walls.  Another 
guesses  StecJAom  on  the  Lake  of  ConeUmz,  (Ukert, 
Gaaien.')  [G.L.] 

FORUM  TRAJANI,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Sardinia,  known  only  from  the  Itinerarin,  which 
place  it  on  the  road  from  Tibula,  through  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island,  to  Othoca.  (/rm.  AnU  p.  82.)  Its 
site  is  fixed  at  a  place  called  Fcrdongiannta,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  7Vr«i  (Thyrsus),  about  16 
miles  from  OrisUxno,  where  there  are  cmslderable 
Roman  remains,  including  those  of  a  bridge,  and  of 
Thermae  on  a  scale  of  great  magnificence.  These 
doubtless  owe  their  origin  to  the  emperor  Trajan. 
(Val^iy,  Fby.  en  Sardoigne^  vol.  ii.  c.  36).  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  TRUENTINORUM  or  DRUENTl- 
NORUM,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  that  region 
(iii.  15.  s.  20).  His  authority  is  confirmed  by 
inscriptions,  in  which  we  find  "  Municipium  Foro- 
draent.,"  fbr  Forodmentinoram.  As  the  name  is 
not  moitioned  in  the  Itineraries  it  seems  clear  that 
it  was  not  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  BertinorOy  a 
small  episcopal  towH  about  3  miles  S.  of  Forlim' 
popoli;  this  however  is  a  mere  conjecture.  (Gmter, 
Inecr.  pp.  492.  5,  1094.  2;  Orell.  Inscr.  80; 
Cluver,  JtaL  p.  295.)  [E.  H.  B,] 

FORUM  VIBil  (Vibi  Fomm,  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 : 
Eth,  Forovibiensis,  Id.  16.  s.  20),  a  small  town  of 
Liguria,  near  the  sources  of  the  Padus,  and  in  the 
territory  of  the  Vagienni.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the 
Padus  had  its  source  in  the  Mens  Vesulus  {^Monte 
Fifo),  and,  after  flowing  a  short  distance,  plunged 
under  the  ground,  and  again  emei^ed  "  in  Forovibi- 
ensium  agro."  (Plin. iii.  1 6.  s.  20 ;  Sollu.  2.  §  25.)  As 
there  Ib  no  troth  in  tiiis  account  of  the  subterraneous 
couTBc  of  the  Padus,  it  affords  us  no  assistance  in 
determining  the  real  position  of  Fomm  Vibii,  which 
must  have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  upper 
valley  of  that  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salvszo, 
but  on  the  N.  ba^k  of  the  Po,  as  Pliny  (iii.  17.  s. 
21)  reckons  it  in  the  Regie  Transpadana.  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  VOCONII,  a  pkce  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
distant  from  Fomm  Julii  [Fobum  Julii;  Aroeh- 
TEUs]  24  M.  P.,  as  it  appears  from  the  letter  of 
Plancus  to  Cicero.  The  Antonine  It  in.  also  makes 
the  distance  the  same.  D'Anville  fixes  Forum  Vo- 
conii  at  a  place  called  Gonfaron,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  a  cormption  of  such  a  word  .is  P'ocofi-tbron, 
which  he  Invents  fbr  the  occasion.  Papon,  who  is 
followed  by  Walckenaer,  fixes  it  at  Le  Canetj  and 
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others  fix  it  at  Vulauban,  east  of  Le  CaneL  Plinj 
(iii.  5)  calls  Fomm  Voconii  a  Latin  town,  that  ia,  it 
had  the  LatUutaa.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  VULCANL  [Putbjou.] 
FOSI,  a  snnall  German  tribe,  of  which  nothing  ia 
known  beyond  what  Tacitoa  {Germ,  36)  relatea  of 
them,  viz.,  that  they  were  anbject  to  the  Cherasci, 
and  became  involved  with  them  in  their  min.  The 
banks  of  the  stream  Ferae,  in  Brvmswick^  are  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  the  coontry  once  inhabited  by 
them,  and  the  little  town  of  Fotenbrock  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  thenL  In  the  time  of  Pto- 
lemy their  country  was  already  occupied  by  the 
LangobardL  [L.  S.] 

FOSSA  CORBULO'NIS.  When  Oorbulo  com- 
manded in  the  parts  about  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine, 
he  employed  his  men  in  making  a  cut,  23  M.  P. 
long,  between  the  Mosa  and  the  Rhenus,  "^  qua  in- 
oerta  Oceani  vetarentur."  (Tac  ^nn.  zL  20.)  Some 
critics  have  proposed  to  change  *'  vetarentur  "  into 
'*  vitarentur,'*  but  probably  the  text  is  right.  Dion 
Gassius  (Iz.  30),  who  speaks  of  this  canal,  says 
that  it  was  about  170  stadia  long.  If  we  take  the 
usual  estimate  of  the  Roman  mile,  which  is  8  stadia, 
the  distance  of  Dion  is  somewhat  too  small,  if  the 
text  of  Tacitus  is  right  The  reason  for  making  the 
canal  which  the  Gredc  historian  gives,  was,  "  that 
the  rivers  might  not  flood  the  countiy,  by  having 
their  waters  driven  back  by  the  high  tides;**  an  ex- 
planation which  seems  to  agree  with  ''vetarentur" 
in  Tacitus,  and  to  be  a  probable  explanation  of  Cor- 
bulos  design.  There  seems  little  doubt  about  the 
position  of  this  canal,  though  there  has  been  great 
difference  of  opnion.  It  is  the  channel  which  runs 
from  Leiden^  past  Deifi^  to  MatuUxnd-duyt  near 
Vlaardingen  (Flenium).  The  distance  agrees  very 
well,  and  the  position  agrees  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  canal  was  made.  The  old  Rhine,  or  the 
Rhine  proper,  runs  past  Leiden^  and  was  a  more 
considerable  stream  in  the  Roman  period  than  it  is 
now,  [G.  L.] 

FOSSA  DRUSIA'NA.  [Flbvo  Lacus.] 
FOSSA  MARIA'NA  or  FOSSAE  MARIA%A£. 
Plutarch  (J/artM,  c.  15)  gives  a  sufficiently  olear 
account  of  this  canal.  When  C.  Marius,  b.  c.  102, 
crossed  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  Teutones  and  their 
barbaric  allies,  he  fixed  his  camp  near  the  Rhone. 
,  The  entrance  to  the  river  was  choked  with  mud, 
sand,  and  clay,  and  ^  was  thus  made  difficult  and 
laborious,  and  shallow  for  the  vessels  that  brought 
supplies.  As  the  army  had  nothing  to  do,  Marius 
brought  the  soldiers  here  and  commenced  a  great 
cut,  into  which  he  diverted  a  large  part  of  the  river; 
and  by  making  the  new  channel  termmate  at  a  con- 
venient point  on  Uie  coast,  he  gave  it  a  deep  outlet, 
which  had  water  enough  for  large  vessels,  and  was 
smooth  and  safe  against  wind  and  wave.  This  cut 
still  bears  the  name  of  Marius."  Plutarch  supposed 
that  the  canal  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  ouUets  of 
the  Rhone.  Strabo  (p.  1 83) — after  quoting  Polybius, 
who  says  that  the  Rhone  had  two  outlets,  and  Arte- 
midorus,  who  says  that  it  had  three — adds  :  "  but 
Marius,  afterwards  seeing  that  the  channel  was  be- 
coming obstructed  by  the  alluvium  and  difficult  of 
access,  cut  a  new  channel,  in  which  having  received 
the  greater  part  of  the  river,  he  gave  it  to  the  Mas- 
sallots,  as  a  reward  for  their  services  in  the  war 
against  the  Ambrones  and  Toygeni;  from  which 
channel  the  Massaliots  acquired  great  wealth,  by 
exacting  tolls  from  those  who  sailed  up  and  down. 
However,  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  continue, 
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owing  to  the  violence  of  the  stream  and  the  aUnvinm, 
and  Uie  lowness  of  the  coast,  which  cannot  be  seen, 
even  when  a  vesael  is  near,  in  foggy  weather:  where- 
fore the  Massaliots  set  up  towers  as  beacons,  making 
the  country  thdr  own  in  every  way;  and  especially 
they  built  there  also  a  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Ar- 
temis, having  taken  possession  of  the  part  which  is 
made  an  island  by  the  mouths  of  the  river.  And 
there  lies  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Rhodanos,  a  sea- 
lake,  which  they  call  Stomalimne;  some  ha^^  reck- 
oned it  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhodaons,  and 
especially  those  who  say  that  the  river  has  seven 
mouths  (or  five,  as  the  text  perhaps  should  be), — 
being  right  neiUier  in  one  thing  nor  the  other,  for 
there  is  a  hill  between,  which  separates  the  lake 
ftQ/m.  the  river.**  Here  Strabo  finishes  his  descrip* 
tion  of  the  coast  as  fiu-  as  Massalia,  and  he  then  de- 
scribes the  coast  as  fiur  as  the  Var.  Ifis  description 
of  this  coast  of  GaUia  shows  that  the  canal  of  Marios 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  outlets  of  the  Rhone. 
Mela's  description  must  be  interpreted  the  same  waj 
(ii.  5).  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhodanns  the  Massaliotic ;  and  this  is  the  most 
eastern  of  the  mouths.  (Polyb.  iii.  41.)  Be- 
yond, that  is  east  of,  the  Mawaliotic  branch,  are 
"  the  canals  from  the  Rhodanns,  the  work  of  C. 
Marius,  which  bears  his  name;  a  lake  (stagnmn) 
Mastramela;  a  town  Maritima,  of  the  Avatici,  and 
above  it  the  stony  plains  (campi  lapidei)."  The 
stony  plains  are  the  CrcM^  an  extensive  fiat  tract, 
which  is  covered  with  stones.  Pliny*s  text  has 
"  Astromela,"  which  Harduin  has  changed  to  Mastro- 
mela,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  nante  in  Stephanos 
Byzantinus  and  Avienus;  for  which  Walckenaer 
finds  fault  with  him,  without  reason, — for  it  is  plain 
that,  as  "  stagnum  "  ends  with  "  m,"  the  next  word, 
if  it  began  with  "m,**  might  easily  lose  it  in 
transcription. 

The  Itineraries  also  plaoe  the  Fossa  Mariana  en 
the  east  side  of  the  Rhone.  But  Ptolemy  (ii.  10) 
in  the  common  texts,  has  it  on  the  west  side.  Pro- 
ceeding from  west  to  east  he  has:  Setius  hill; 
Fossae  Marianae ;  the  west  Qiouth  of  the  Rhone ; 
and  the  east  mouth.  He  correctly  places  Maritima 
east  of  the  east  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  It  is  hard  to 
explain  how  Ptolemy  made  a  mistake  in  a  matter 
which  was  known  to  every  body.  Walckenaer 
{Giog.  4^.  iii.  p.  133)  supposes  that  we  ought  to 
read  Marinae  for  Maiianae  (Mo^toyol  ^6c<raL),  in 
Ptolemy's  text ;  and  lie  adds,  that  the  edition  (tf 
1475  has  ''  Fossae  Marinae."  There  is  also  the 
reading  "  Fossae  Marinae,"  in  the  Latin  edition  of 
Pirckheimer  (1524.)  The  two  words  might  easily 
be  confounded.  If  we  do  not  accept;  thb  ooDJectme 
we  inust  either  allow  that  Ptolemy  has  made  a  veiy 
great  mistake,  or  that  the  Fossae  Marianae  have 
been  transposed  in  his  text,  without  transposing  the 
numbers.  For  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  should 
place  in  his  geography  Fossae  Marinae,  a  name 
otherwise  unknown,  and  omit  the  Fossae  Marianae, 
the  great  work  that  was  familiar  to  all  geographers. 

The  best  ^d  most  recent  authority  for  the  an- 
tiquities of  this  part  of  France  (^Staiistique  du  dep. 
(Us  Bouckea  du  RkSne)  states  that  the  canal  of 
Marius  ran  in  a  straight  line  from  east  to  west  frcm 
the  gulf  of  Stomalimne,  now  theE'kmgde  VEstouma^ 
to  the  Rhone,  which  it  joined  about  a  mile  above  its 
mouth.  The  length  was  16  miles.  There  are 
many  proo&  of  the  existence  of  the  canal  in  the 
place  here  assigned  to  it  The  village  of  /V^i 
which  retains  the  name  of  this  canal,  stands  jost 
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Above  tlie  place  where  t^  canal  entered  the  gaif. 
There  is  etiU  visible  on  one  of  the  sides  a  long 
cntting  made  in  the  rock  at  the  base  of  the  hiil, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  sluice  was  here.  West 
of  Fos  is  a  large  marsh,  called  Le  Marais  de  Foz^ 
which  the  canal  crossed.  This  manth  ends  in  an 
iiang  of  the  same  name,  which  joins  the  ^Umg  de 
Galifan,  where  was  the  oatkt  of  the  Massaliot 
branch  of  the  Rhone  in  the  time  of  Manns.  The 
manh  of  Fos,  along  the  whole  line,  whers  the  canal 
18  supposed  to  have  mn,  still  presents  a  hollow,  which 
B  filled  with  water  in  Uie  raipj  season. 

The  Maritime  Itinerary  pukes  it  xvi  M.  P. 
from  the  Fossae  (Foe)  to  <*Ad  Gradnm  Massili- 
tHnamm,"  which  was  <m  the  Bhone ;  and  the  Itine- 
raiy,  which  gives  the  land  routes,  plaoes  Fossae 
between  Massilia  and  Arelate  (Arliu),  The  <Htier 
of  places  is:  Massilia,  Calcaria  [Calcaria],  Fossae 
Marianae  (Fos),  Arelate  :  the  direct  distance  from 
Fossae  Marianae  to  Arelate  is  13  M.  P.,  which  is 
too  small.  In  another  place  the  Itineraries  make  it 
83,  which  is  too  much.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Fossae  is  Fob,  or  Foii-let-Martiguet, 
The  direct  road  from  Fossae  to  Arelate  ran  through 
the  Crofi,  the  Oampi  Lapidei.  The  "Ad  Gradum  " 
seems  to  have  been  at  or  near  the  place  where  the 
canal  of  Marius  joined  the  Bhone.  The  distance 
from  **  Ad  Gradnm"  along  the  rivef  np  to  Arelate 
is  marked  30  M.  P.  in  the  Maritime  Itineraty. 

The  ^  Statistique,  &c."  supposes  that  the  canal  of 
Marius  was  continued  due  north  about  twelve  miles, 
reckoning  from  Ad  Gradum  to  the  Star^  of  the 
I>e8uviates,  which  cominrised  the  marshes  of  Arles^ 
of  MoTO-MajotUy  and  of  Baux :  this  tftang  received 
part,  at  least,  of  the  water  of  the  Loudrion,  a  canal 
which  nuis  from  the  Durance  (Druentia)  near 
Organ.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  Loutfrion  fed 
the  Fossae  Marianae ;  and  that  Marios  also  made 
another  canal,  which  has  since  been  replaced  bj  that 
of  Craponne.  Some  of  these  assertions  are  very 
doubtful ;  but  the  canal  to  the  Rhone  from  the  Sto- 
malimne  ((^tanff  de  rEttomna^  or  EttrftmOt  as  it  is 
also  still  written)  seems  to  be  the  werk  of  Marius. 
At  a  pUee  called  Pant^du-JRoij  in  front  of  the  bar 
of  FoZy  there  are  the  remuns  of  the  foundations  of 
houses ;  and  this  agrees  with  the  Tid)le,  ^riiich 
mariu  the  Fossae  Marianne,  by  a  seinicucnlar 
building  open  to  the  sea,  as  a  haven  and  station. 
The  hill  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  separating  the 
Stomalimne  from  the  Rhone,  is  supposed  to  be  a  hill 
between  Fw  and  letrea,  ¥niether  Marine  made 
more  than  one  cut,  and  whether  Fossae  or  Fossa  is 
the  true  name,  we  cannot  telL  It  is  likely  enough 
that  there  was  more  than  a  single  cut ;  or,  at  least, 
some  small  cuts,  besides  the  lai^e  cut  This  great 
work  of  the  Roman  soldier  was  a  monument  of  his 
talent  and  his  perseverance,  as  glorious  as  the 
victories  by  which  he  saved  Italy  from  a  barbario 
deluge.  (D'Anville,  Notice  ,*  MeU,  ed.  J.  Voss,  who 
has  a  good  note  on  the  Fossae;  Ukert,  GalKenf 
p.131,  &C.,  which  contains  the  references  to  the 
French  authorities.)  [G.  L.] 

FRANC  I,  the  name  of  a  confederation  of  Ger- 
man tribes  to  which  belonged  the  Sigambri  (the 
principal  people),  Chamavl,  Ampsivarii,  Bructeri, 
Chatti,  Marsi,  Tubantes,  Attuarii,  Dulgibini,  and 
others.  This  confederation,  which  had  stepped  into 
the  plaM  of  that  of  the  CheruBd  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Vopiscus 
(Aurel  7),  about  A.  D.  240.  The  name  Fnmci  gra- 
dually  absorbed  the  names  of  the  separate  tribes 
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fanning  the  confiBdention,  which,  however,  Is  some- 
times designated  by  the  name  of  the  leading  people, 
the  Sigambri  (e.  g.  Claudian,  delF,  Con.  Bon.  446). 
These  Fraud,  or  Franks,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  conquered  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul;  and, 
having  amalgamated  with  the  Romanised  Celts  of 
that  oonntiy,  they  adopted  the  civilisation  of  the 
conquered  people,  and  soon  acquired  such  power  that, 
under  their  great  king  Clevis,  a.  d.  496,  they  re- 
turned and  subdued  tbeur  own  kinsmen  in  the  north 
and  south  of  Germany,  and  thus  established  the  great 
Frankish  empire.  But  their  histoiy  belcngs  to  the 
middle  ages.  [L.  S.] 

FRATUERTIUM  or  FRATUENTUM,  a  town  of 
Calabria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  in 
conjunction  with  Soletum  and  Lupiae.  Its  municipal 
existence  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  on  which 
the  Fratuentini  are  associated  with  the  citizens  of 
Keritum,  a  town  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (Lupui, 
Iter.  Venae,  p.  108;  OralL/fwcr.  3108);  but  its  site 
is  unknown.  It  seems,  however,  pro!Nd>le  that  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  d^,  described  by  Gakteo  {de 
Situ  Tapt^giae,  p.  96)  as  existing  at  Muro,  may  be 
those  of  Fratuertium.*  The  name  is  written  in  the 
inscription  just  cited  Fratuentum,  which  is  probably 
the  correct  form.  [E.  U.  B.3 

FRA'XINUS.    [LusiTAinA.] 

FREGELLAE  (*p€y4\Xcu,  Strab.;  ♦p^cX^A, 
Steph.  B.:  Eth.  *p€yt^\aif6Sf  Fregellanus),  a  dty 
of  LaUum,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  term, 
but  properly  a  city  of  the  Volsdans,  dtnated  on  the 
left  bank  c^  the  Liris,  nearly  opposite  to  its  con- 
flumce  with  the  Trerus,  and  a  short  distance  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Latbm.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.)  Ac- 
cording  to  Livy  it  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
Sididni,  and  afterwards  by  the  Volsdans,  from 
whom  it  was  again  wrested  by  the  Samnites.  The 
latter  are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  dty;  but  in 
B.C.  328,  the  Romans,  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris, 
restored  Fregellae,  and  established  there  a  colony 
o[  Roman  citizens,  an  act  which  was  so  strongly 
resented  by  the  Samnites,  that  it  became  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Samnite 
War.  (Liv.  viii.  22,  23 ;  Appian,  Samn.  iv.  1.) 
During  the  course  of  that  war  Fregellae  was  more 
than  once  surprised  by  the  Samnites,  but  on  eveiy 
occasion  recovered  by  the  Romans.  (Liv.  ix.  12, 28.) 
During  the  advance  of  Pyirhns  upon  Rome,  in  b.  o. 
279,  he  is  said  to  have  ravaged  FregelhM  ('*  FregeUas 
populatus,"  Flor.  i.  18.  §  24);  but  whether  he  ac- 
tually took  the  town,  or  only  laid  waste  its  territoiy, 
is  uncertain.  At  a  later  period  (b.  c.  211),  we 
know  that  it  was  able  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hannibal, 
and  its  dtisens  bad  the  courage  to  break  down  the 
bridge  over  the  Luis,  for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
lus  march  upon  Rome,  while  they  sent  in  all  haste 
to  the  dty,  to  give  warning  of  his  approach.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9.)  As  a  punishment  for  this  offence  their  ter- 
ritory was  ravaged  by  him  with  peculiar  severity,  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Fregellans  were  two  years 
afterwards  (b.  c  209)  found  among  the  dghteen 
colonies  faithful  to  Rome  (Uv.  xxviL  10),  and  a 
body  of  their  cavalry  is  mentioned  with  peculiar 
distinction  in  the  action  in  which  Maroellus  perished 
(Id.  xxvii.  26, 27 ;  Pint  Marc.  29).  It  is  singular 
that  Fregellae,  which  was  at  this  time  distixiguished 


*  These  are  assigned  by  Romandli  to  Sarmadium, 
a  name  found  in  &e  old-  editions  of  Pliny,  but  for 
which  there  is  no  authority. 
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for  its  fidelity  to  Rome,  should  have  rabseqiiently 
takea  the  lead  ta  an  inmrrectioD  agunst  that  dtj, 
when  at  the  height  of  its  power.  The  ciicnmstances 
of  this  reyolt  are  yeiy  imperfectly  known  to  ns,  but 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  only  a  symptom  of  the  dis- 
content then  beginning  to  prevail  among  many  of 
the  Italian  cities.  The  oatbreak  was,  howerer,  pre- 
matore :  Fr^llae  alone  had  to  hear  the  brant  of< 
the  unequal  contest,  and  was  quickly  reduced  by 
the  praetor  L.  Opimins,  B.a  125.  The  dty  was 
utterly  destrqjed,  as  a  punishment  for  its  rebellioQ, 
and  appears  nerer  to  have  again  arisen  to  prosperity : 
the  establishment  of  a  new  colony  at  Falnateria,  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  the  following  year, 
was  evidently  designed  to  prevent  Fr^ellae  from 
recovering  its  former  position.  (Liv.  Epit.  Iz. ;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  6;  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  §  4;  Jul  Obseq.  90;  Cic. 
de  Fin.  v.  22 ;  Auct  Bhet  ad  EeremL  iv.  9,  15.) 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a  mere  village,  which 
was,  however,  still  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  for  sacrificial  and  other  purposes. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  237.)  Hence,  its  name  is  not  found 
in  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  Latium  :  the  Fregd- 
lanum  mentioued  in  the  Itineraries  (/(m.  Ant 
pp.  303,  305)  was  apparently  a  station  distinct 
from  the  town  of  the  name. 

Both  Strabo  and  the  rhetorical  writer  above  dted 
affirm  that  Fr^Uae  was  previous  to  its  destraction 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  dties  of 
Italy:  but  its  ruin  appears  to  have  been  complete, 
and  hence  considerable  difficulty  has  arisen  in  deter- 
mining its  exact  site.  Ruins  (^  a  dty  of  considerable 
extent  having  been  found  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Liris,  just  opposite  a  spot  called  IsoUUa,  and  below 
the  village  ofS.  Giovanni  in  CarieOj  these  have  been 
regarded  by  local  antiquarians  at  those  of  Fregellae, 
but  the  inscriptions  found  there,  as  well  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  remains  themselves,  ^vriiich  are  wholly  of 
Roman  date,  and  for  the  mostpartnotearlier  than  the 
time  of  the  empire,  seem  to  prove  these  to  be  the  ruins 
of  Fabrateria  Nova,  the  Roman  colony  of  that  name. 
[Fabratbbia.]  The  true  site  of  Fregellae  appears 
to  be  that  indicated  by  the  Abbe'  Chaupy,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liris,  nearly  oppodte  the  modon  town 
of  CepranOf  where  there  is  a  plain  of  considerable 
extent,  filled  throughout  with  foundations  and  sub- 
structions of  andent  buildings,  including  among 
others  the  foundations  of  the  city  walls,  built  in  a 
very  massive  style.  No  part  of  these  ruins  however 
rises  above  ground;  and  as  they  have  served  for  ages 
as  a  quarry  for  the  supply  of  buUding  materials  to 
Ceprano  and  the  other  ndghbouring  villages,  even 
the  substructions  have  much  disappeared.  The 
quarter  still  retains  the  name  of  Opt  or  OpiOj  pro^ 
bably  a  corruption  of  **  Oppidum.'*  TChaupy,  Maiion 
dEoracSf  vol.  iil  p.  475.)  This  position  of  Fregellae 
would  account  fear  its  importanoe  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Liris. 
The  modem  town  of  CepranOf  whidb  has  grown  up 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  supposed  by  the 
Abbd  Chaupy  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Fregdlanum 
of  the  Itineraries;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  undentand 
how  the  Via  Latina  should  have  proceeded  so  fiu*  as 
that  point,  and  then  turned  south  to  Fabrateria  Nova 
before  it  crossed  the  Liris.  The  remains  of  two 
andent  bridges  of  Roman  imperial  times  at  the  latter 
place  dearly  prove  that  it  was  thero  the  Via  Latina 
of  later  days  crossed  the  river,  though  it  is  evident 
from  Livy*s  narrative  (xxvi.  9)  that  in  the  time  of 
Hannibal  the  bridges  were  dose  to  Fregellae  itself. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  certainly  requires,  and 
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would  rewaitl,  a  more  careAil  inspectka  of  the  loca- 
lities, especially  of  the  remains  of  the  andent  roads. 
(Chaupy,  /.  c.  p.  476;  Bomanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  377— > 
3S1).  [£.  H.  B.] 

FREGE'NAE  (♦pry^iv,  Strab.),  a  maritime  town 
of  Etruria,  dtuated  between  Alaium  and  the  month 
of  the  Tiber.  (Strab.v.p.226;Plin.iiL5.B.8;/<m. 
iliit  p.  300.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the 
'*  ooloniae  maritimae  **  (xzxvL  3) ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  established  at  the 
same  time  with  Alsium,  in  o.  c.  245,  and  that  we 
should  read  Frtgemae  for  FregeUat  in  Velldus  Pa- 
teroulus  (L  14),  where  he  spraks  of  the  fbnndatioQ 
of  these  two  colonies.  This  is  coofinned  by  the 
Epitome  of  the  19th  book  of  Livy,  where,  thoogh 
Alsium  b  not  mentioned,  the  fbundataon  of  Fregenae 
is  coupled  with  that  of  Brundnsium,  which  Velldus 
refere  to  the  following  year.  (y^lL  Pat.  L  c.;  Liv. 
EpU,  xix.,  where  the  reading  Fr^genae  is  supported 
by  the  best  MSS.,  though  the  dd  editions  have  Fre- 
gellae.) No  subsequent  notice  of  it  occun  in  his- 
tory: its  marshy  and  unhealthy  situation  (alluded 
to  by  Silius  Italicus,  viii.  475)  probably  prevoted 
its  rismg  to  prosperity;  and,  after  the  constmctiaD 
of  the  Portus  August!  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  it  seems  to  have  gradually  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance. Hence,  though  its  name  is  foond  in 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  the  Itineraries,  it  is  not  notiopd 
by  Rutilius  in  his  descripticm  df  the  coast  of  Etruxiay 
and  no  ruins  now  mark  the  site.  But  the  distances 
given  in  the  Itinerary  of  9  M.P.  from  Alsinmf  and 
the  same  from  Portus  August!  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  enable  us  to  fix  its  poution  with  certainty 
at  a  spot  now  called  the  Torre  di  Maeeare§e,  just 
midway  between  Pah  and  Porto^  and  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Arone.  (Cluver,  Ital  p.  499 ;  Nibby, 
Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  ii.  p.  280.)       [£.  H.  B.] 

FRENT  A'NI  («pcKrai'o£,  Strab.,  PtoL ;  ^^parro^ 
Pd.,  Dionys.),  a  people  of  Central  Italy,  occupjing 
the  tract  on  the  £.  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  the 
Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  frontien  of 
Apulia  to  those  of  the  Marrocini.  They  were 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Samnites,  with  whom 
they  were  dosdy  connected,  and  from  whom  they 
were  originally  descended :  hence,  Scylax  assigns  the 
whole  of  this  line  of  coast,  from  the  irontien  of 
Apulia  to  those  of  Picenum,  to  the  Samnites.  (ScyL 
§  15.  p.  5.)  Their  exact  limits  are  less  dearly  de- 
fined, and  there  is  condderable  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  andent  geographers :  Larinum,  with 
its  territory  (extending  from  the  Tifernus  to  the 
Frento),  bdng  by  some  writere  termed  a  dty  of  the 
Frentani  (PtoL  iii.  1.  §  65),  while  the  more  general 
o|Mnion  mcluded  it  in  Apulia,  and  thus  made  the 
river  Tifernus  (Bifemo)  the  limit  of  the  two  coun- 
tries (PUn.  ui.  12.  s.  17 ;  Mel.  iL  4.  §  6>  The 
northern  boundary  of  the  Frentani  is  equally  un- 
certain ;  both  Strabo  (v.  p.  242)  and  Ptolemy  (L  c. 
§  19)  concur  in  fixing  it  at  the  river  Sagrns  or 
Sangro,  while  Pliny  extends  their  limits  as  far  as 
the  Ateraus,  and,  according  to  Mela,  they  possessed 
the  mouths  both  of  that  river  and  the  Matrinna. 
The  latter  statement  is  certainly  inaccurate;  and 
Strabo  distinctly  tdls  us,  that  the  Marrudni  held 
the  right  bank  of  the  Aternus  down  to  its  month, 
while  the  Vestini  possessed  the  left  bank  (v.  p.  241 ) ; 
hence,  the  farmer  people  must  have  interraed  be- 
tween the  Frentani  and  the  mouth  of  the  Atenras. 
Pliny's  account  is,  however,  more  near  the  troth 
than  that  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  ;  for  it  is  certain 
that  Ortona  and  Anxanum,  both  oif  which  are  situ- 
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jited  ccnfskierftblj  to  the  N.  of  the  SagniB,  were 
Frentanian  cities.  The  latter  is  indeed  asaiiipaed  by 
Ptolemy  himself  to  that  people  (iii.  1.  §  65),  while 
Strabo  also  terms  Ortomi  the  port  or  naval  station 
of  the  Freotani  {Mytiov  ^ptrrarA^yY,  p  242),  bat 
erroDeoosly  places  it  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Sagms. 
Hence,  their  confines  most  have  approached  within 
a  fi9w  miles  of  the  Atenins,  though  without  actuall j 
abntting  apon  that  river.  On  the  W.  they  were 
probablj  not  separated  from  the  Samnitea  by  any 
well-marked  natural  boondaiy,  bat  oocapied  tlM 
lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines  as  well  as  the  hilly 
Qoantry  extending  from  thence  to  the  sea,  while  the 
man  lofty  and  central  ridges  of  the  monntains  were 
incloded  in  Samniam. 

The  Frentani  are  expressly  termed  by  Strabo  a 
Samnite  people,  and  he  appears  to  distingnish  them 
as  snch  from  the  nsighbooring  tribes  of  the  Mar- 
rndni,  Peligni,  and  Vesdni,  with  whom  they  had 
otherwise  mnoh  in  oommon.  (Strab.  v.  p.  841). 
They,  however,  appear  in  histoty  as  a  separate 
people,  having  thor  own  national  ofganisation ;  and 
though  they  may  a^  one  time  (as  so^gj^ted  by 
Niebohr)  have  constituted  one  of  the  four  na- 
tions of  the  Samnite  confederacy,  this  seems  to 
have  been  no  longer  the  case  when  that  power 
came  into  collision  with  Rome.  Their  conduct 
dnring  the  long  straggle  between  the  Sanmitcs 
and  Bomana  refers  this  almost  certain.  In  b.  c. 
319,  indeed,  when  their  name  occurs  for  the  first 
time  in  hi8toiy*,they  appear  in  arms  against  Rome, 
but  were  quickly  defeated  and  reduced  to  submis- 
aion  (Liv.  ix.  16) ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
(b.  o.  304),  at  the  dose  of  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
the  Freotani  are  mentioned,  t<^ther  with  the  Marsi, 
Marrucini,  and  Peligni,  as  coming  forward  volun- 
tarily to  sue  for  a  treaty  of  aliianoe  with  Rome  (Id. 
■X.  45),  which  they  seem  to  have  subsequently  ad- 
hered to  with  steadfastness.  Hence  we  find  more 
than  once  express  mentioa  of  the  Frentanian  auxi- 
liaries in  the  war  with  Pynhus;  and  one  of  their 
officers,  of  the  name  of  Oblacus,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Heradeia.  (Dxmys.  Fr.  DidoL 
XX.  2 ;  Pint.  Pyrrh,  16;  Flor.  L  18.  §  7).  They 
gave  a  still  mote  striking  proof  of  fidelity  during 
Sie  Second  Punic  War,  by  adhering  to  the  Roman 
cause  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  so  many  of 
the  Italian  allies,  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
Samnttes,  went  over  to  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxiL  61  ; 
SiL  Ital.  vui.  521,  xv.  567).  Throughout  this  pe- 
nod  they  appear  to  have  been  much  more  doeely 
coonected  in  their  political  relations  with  their  neigh- 
boors  the  Marruemi,  Peligni,  and  Vestini,  than  with 
their  kinsmen  the  Samnites :  benoe,  probably,  it  is 
that  Polybius,  in  enumerating  the  forces  of  the  Italian 
allies,  dasses  the  Frentani  with  the  Marsi,  Marrucini, 
and  Vestini,  while  ho  reckons  the  Samnites  sepa- 
rately. (Pol.iL24.)  Notwithstanding  their  vaunted 
fidelity,  the  Frentani  joined  in  the  general  outbreak 
of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  gnat  Social  War,  B.a  90 
(Ap(nan,  B.  (7.  i.  39 ;  Strab.  v.  p.  241) :  they  do 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  taken  any  prominent 
part,  and  we  can  only  infer  that  they  recdved  the 
Bonoan  franchise  at  the  same  time  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes.    Hence  we  find  them  mentioned  by 

*  The  dd  editiona  of  Livy  have  '^Ferentani;** 
bat  the  conjecture  of  Sigonius  that  we  should  read 
**  Frentani,**  is  supported  by  some  of  the  best  MSS., 
and  may  be  reguded  as  certainly  correct  (See 
Alfldwfeki,  od  loc^i  Kiebuhr,  yd.  iil  p  826.) 
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Cicero,  a  few  yeare  later,  as  sending  some  of  thdr 
chief  men  ("Frentani,  homines  nobilissimi,"  pro 
ChienL  69)  to  support  the  cause  of  Gluentins,  a 
native  of  Larinum.  Their  territory  was  travened 
without  resistance  by  Caesar  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  b.c.  49  (Caes.  B,  C.  L  23) :  and  this 
is  the  last  occasion  on  which  their  name  appean  in 
history.  Thdr  territory  was  comprised  in  the  fourth 
region  of  Augustas,  together  with  the  Marrudnif 
Pdigni,  Marsi,  &c.  (Plin.  iiL  12.  s.  17)  ;  but  at  a 
later  period  it  appeara  to  have  been  reunited  to 
Sanmium,  and  was  placed  under  the  authority  of 
the  governor  of  that  province  (Mommsen,  ad  JAb. 
CoL  p.  206).  It  is  now  induded  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  divided  between  the  provinces  of 
Abnazo  Citeriore  and  Sanmo. 

The  territory  of  the  Frentani  is  for  the  most  part 
hilly,  but  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous  riven 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  more  lofty  mountains 
of  Samnium,  and  flow  through  the  land  of  the 
Frentani  to  the  Adriatic:  the  principal  of  these, 
beddes  the  Tifbbnus,  which  (as  already  mentioned) 
constituted  the  southern  limit  of  their  country,  are 
the  Trinius  or  Trtgnoy  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
had  a  good  port  at  its  mouth  Q*  Flumen  Trinium  por- 
tuosum,"  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17) ;  and  the  Saorus  or 
Sauffro,  a  very  important  stream,  which  enters  the 
Adriatic  about  half  way  between  Histonium  and 
Ortona.  The  Tabula  also  gives  the  name  of  a  river 
which  it  places  between  Ortona  and  Anxanum,  and 
calls  '*  Clotoria"  (?)  The  name  is  probably  corrupt ; 
but  the  stream  meant  (if  its  podtion  can  be  de- 
pended upon)  can  be  no  other  than  the  iforo,  which 
fells  into  the  Adriatic  a  few  miles  S.  of  Ortona. 
The  ooast^Iine  of  this  part  of  the  Adriatic  presents 
few  remarkable  features,  and  no  good  natural  har- 
bours. The  mouths  of  the  riven,  and  the  two  pro- 
jecting pdnts  of  Termoli  (Buca)  and  the  PmUa 
della  PatnOf  afibrd  the  only  pbu»s  of  anchorage. 

The  towns  of  the  Frentani  mentioned  by  andent 
writere  are  few  in  number ;  but  the  topography  of 
the  district  has  been  thrown  into  great  confudon  by 
the  perverted  seal  of  certain  local  antiquarians,  and 
by*the  reliance  placed  on  inscriptions  published  by 
some  early  writere,  which  there  is  great  reason  to 
regard  as  forgeries.  The  AntichiUi  Frentans  (2  vols. 
8va,  Naples,  1809)  of  the  Abbate  Romanelli,  who 
was  a  native  of  this  part  of  Italy,  is  a  veiy  uncritical 
performance ;  but  the  author  was  led  astray  prind- 
pally  by  the  inscriptions  and  other  documents  put 
forth  by  Polidoro,  an  Italian  antiquary  of  the  last 
oentuiy,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  hedtation  in 
forging,  or  at  lesst  corrupting  and  altering  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  suit  his  purpose.  (Mommsen, 
Ifucr.  Regn,  Neap,f  Appendix^  p.  30.)  Romanelli,  in 
his  later  and  more  extendve  work  (Antiea  Topogram 
fa  I$iorica  del  Regno  di  NapoHy  3  vols.  4to.,  Naples, 
1818),  dmply  abridged  the  results  of  his  fonner  book ; 
and  Cramer,  as  usual,  blindly  follows  RomanellL 
Along  the  sea-coast  (proceeding  from  N.  to  S.)  were 
dtuated  Ortoka,  Histonktm,  and  Buca.  The  two 
fonner  may  be  clearly  fixed,  Ortona  retaining  its 
andent  name,  and  the  ruins  of  Histonium  being  still 
extant  at  //  Vaeto  d^Ammone :  but  there  is  consider- 
able difiiculty  in  determining  the  dte  of  Buca,  which 
may  however  be  fixed  with  much  probability  at  7*er- 
mo&  [Buca]  ;  the  arguments  that  have  led  many 
writers  to  {daoe  it  at  Sta.  Maria  deUa  Penna  bdng 
based  prindpaDy  upon  the  spurioas  inscriptions  just 
alluded  to.  The  exutenoe  of  a  town  called  Inter- 
amna,  suppoeed  by  Romanelli  and  Crsmer  to  have 
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oocapied  the  site  of  TermoUj  is  dnired  only  from 
the  same  apocryphal  soarce  ;  and,  even  were  the  in- 
scription itself  aathentic,  the  Interamna  there  meant 
is  probably  the  well-known  town  of  the  PraetntiL 
^Mnrat.  Inter,  p.  1050,  no.  7 ;  Mommsen,  L  c.)  The 
only  inland  town  of  importance  among  the  Frentani 
was  Anxanum,  now  Lancianof  hnt^  besides  this, 
Pliny  mentions,  in  the  interior  of  the  oonntiy,  the 
V  Carentini  snpemates  et  infemates,"  and  the  *'La- 
nuenses  ;**  both  of  which  peoples  are  otherwise  un- 
known, and  the  site  of  their  towns  cannot  be  fixed 
with  any  approach  to  certainty.  On  the  ether  hand, 
the  Tabnla  gives  the  name  of  a  place  called  Paixa- 
NUM,  of  which  no  other  mention  occurs;  but  the  site 
of  which,  according  to  Bomanelli,  is  marked  by  exten- 
sive ruins  at  a  place  called  Monte  di  PaUano,  about 
3  miles  S.W.  of  AUstCL  The  previous  station  given 
by  the  same  authority  is  called  "  Annum ;"  a  name 
probably  corrupt,  but  the  true  reading  for  which 
is  unknown.  (Tab,  PeiU,\  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  31.) 
U8CX>snTM,  a  place  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  AntcKii- 
nus,  which  reckons  it  15  miles  from  Histoninm,  on 
the  road  into  Apulia  (/(m.  Ani.  p.  314),  is  fixed  by 
this  distance  at  a  spot  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
little  river  Smarca,  about  5  miles  S.W.  of  TermcU, 
but  in  the  territory  of  GugUonitiy  where  considerable 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  are  said  to  exist.  (Bo- 
manelli, vol.  iiL  p.  24.) 

There  is  considerable  obscurity  in  regard  to  the 
Boman  roads  through  the  territory  of  the  FrentanL 
The  name  of  the  **  Via  Trajana  Frentana  **  rests  only 
on  the  authority  of  a  dubious  inscription ;  nor  is  there 
any  better  evidence  for  the  £Bict  that  the  constnustion 
of  the  high  road  through  this  district  was  really 
owing  to  that  emperor.  But  it  is  certain  that  an 
ancient  road  traversed  the  territory  of  the  Frentani, 
in  its  whole  length  firom  Atemum  to  Larinum, 
keeping  for  the  most  part  near  the  sea-ooast,  but 
diverging  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Anxannm. 
The  stations  along  it  are  thus  given  in  the  Ittnerary 
of  Antoninus: — 

Ostia  Atemi.  mlp. 

Angelum  (Angulus)     -    x. 

Ortona       -        -        -    xL 

Anxano      ...    ziii. 

Histonios    ...    xxv. 

Usoosio       -        •>        -    XV. 

Arenio  (Larinum  ?)  -  xiv. 
Of  these,  AnguIns  is  certainly  misplaced,  and  should 
have  been  inserted  between  Hadria  and  the  Atemus. 
The  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Atemus  at 
Petcara  to  Octona  is  considerably  understated,  and 
that  from  Ortona  to  Anxannm  as  much  overrated ; 
but  still  the  line  of  the  road  may  be  tolerably  well 
made  out,  and  an  ancient  Boman  bridge,  over  the 
Sangro  between  Landano  and  //  Fosto,  supplies 
a  fixed  point  in  oonfirmatlon.  The  road  given  in  the 
Tabula,  on  the  contrary,  strikes  inland,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Atemus  to  Teate,  and  thence  to  Ortona, 
and  again  between  Anxannm  and  Sstonium  makes 
a  bend  inland  by  Annnmand  Pallanum.  The  distances 
given  are  very  confused,  and  in  many  instances  pro- 
bably coimpt    They  stand  thus: — 

Ostia  Atemt  m.p. 

Teano  Marracino       "        xvi. 

Ortona    -        -        -        xL 

Anx^na  -        -        •        iii. 

Annum  ...        iiiL 

Pallanum         -        •        xii. 


Istonium 
Larinum. 
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Tliere  epst  copper  coins  with  the  Osean  legenid^ 
"  Frentrei,**  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  the 
Frentani  rather  than  to  the  town  of  Ferentam  in 
Apulia,  to  which  they  have  been  asagned  by  some 
writers.  Others  are  c^  opinion  that  they  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  city  of  the  name  of  Frmtmm  as  the 
capital  of  the  Frentani,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
one  referred  to  by  Livy  (ix.  16)  where  be  says — 
^'Frentanos  vicit  urbanqae  iptam — in  deditionem 
aocepit," — ^without  naming  the  city ;  but  this  inference 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  dubious.  (Friedllnder, 
Osldsche  Munzen^  p.  42 ;  Millingen,  NmnUmaHqm 
de  r/ialie,  p.  180.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FBENTO  (Fortore\  a  river  of  Apulia,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Baaditx^  and  has  a 
course  of  near  50  miles  from  thence  to  the  AdiiaticL 
In  the  lower  part  <^  its  conne  it  farmed  the  boun- 
dary between  the  territory  of  Larinum  and  that  of 
Teanum  in  Apnlia,  and,  consequently,  fonned  the 
northern  limit  of  Apnlia  if  Larinum  was  not  in- 
cluded in  that  country.  Pliny  tells  us  it  had  a 
port  at  its  mouth,  whence  he  terms  it  **  fiumen  por- 
tuosum  Frento:"  some  remains  of  this  are  still 
visible  on  its  right  bank,  at  a  place  called  Tlorre  di 
FortoTB.  About  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  was 
crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  constructed  oo  a  seals 
of  great  magnificence,  and  stUl  known  as  the  Pcmte 
di  CMtatej  fimn  the  ruins  of  Teanum,  now  known 
as  Citntatej  which  are  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  it.  It  was  traversed  by  the  high  road  leadii^ 
from  Larinum  to  Teanum.  (PliiL  iiL  II.  a.  16; 
Tab.  Peut;  Bomanelli,  vdL  iii.  p.  11.)      [E.1LB.] 

fb£:tum    gadita'num,    herculeum, 

TABTESSIUM,  &c.     [Gaditanum  Frbtum.] 

FBETUM  GALLICUM,  is  a  name  which  Sofimu 
(c25,  ed.  Steph.)  gives  to  the  straits  which  sepamte 
Gallia  and  Britannia.  Tadtus  {AffHe.  c  40)  eaUs 
it  "  Fretum  Oeeani."  It  is  the  iropB/ibs  Bpfranxis 
of  Strabo  (p.  128).  Thns,  in  ancient  times,  both 
the  countries  which  it  separates  gave  this  nairoiw 
sea  a  name ;  and  it  has  no  general  name,  for  the 
English  call  it  the  Straits  of  Bover,  and  the  Frendi 
sometimes  Pas  de  Calais.  [G.  L.] 

ntlGIDUS  FLUVIUS^  a  river  of  VeDetJa,  in  the 
country  of  the  Cami,  placed  by  the  Itineraries  oa 
the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Aenkona  across  the  Julian 
Alps.  (rtm.  AnL  p.  128 ;  Tab.  PeuL)  It  can  be 
no  other  than  the  stream  now  called  the  W^)paek 
(in  Italian,  Vipad)^  which  falls  into  the  Jsomam 
(Sontius),  near  Gonzia,  It  was  on  the  hanks  of 
Uiis  river  that  the  usurper  Eugenins  was  defeated 
and  skin  by  Theodosius,  a.d.  394.  Claudian,  in 
alluding  to  this  victory,  notices  the  extreme  coIdneaB 
of  the  waters  from  wluch  the  river  derived  its  name. 
(Ckudian.  de  IIL  Cons.  Honor.  99 ;  Zosim,  iv.  58 ; 
Hi$L  MwxO.  xii.  p.  530.)  [E.  H.  &] 

FRISLABaNES,  are  placed  by  Plmy  (iv.  17)  in 
North  Gallia,  between  the  Sunici  and  Betasii  [Be- 
TAsn].  We  cannot  tell  exactly  where  to  fix  them, 
unless  they  were  near  the  Betasii ;  nor  is  it  certain 
that  the  name  is  right,  for  the  Frisii  bekiQg  to 
another  pkoe.  The  ''Frisaei"  appear  on  an  in- 
scription in  Grater,  but  this  is  a  di£brent  nameu 
Forbiger,  who  refisrs  to  his  authorities,  states  that 
Frisiabones  is  only  another  way  of  writiqg  the  name 
Frisaevones  (Grater,  p.  522,  7,  &c.).  (Forbiger, 
Handbuch,  fc.  voL  iu.  p.  254 ;  Ukert,  GaUie», 
p.  271.)  [GL.] 

FRISII  (Frisrnies,  Paul.  Diac  vL  37 ;  Frigones, 
Geoigr.  Bav.  iv.  23;  and  Frisei,  Frisaei,  or  Frisae- 
Yonesi  in  inscriptioiis;  ^pko'ioc,  PtoL  ii.  11.  §  11; 


FBXTDIS. 

^pttffwij  Dion  Gios.  Ihr.  32 ;  ^plairovMs^  Prooop.  B.O, 
IT.  20),  one  of  the  grett  tribes  of  Korth-weBtern  Ger- 
mtny,  belooging  to  the  In^j^aeToiies.  They  inhnbited 
the  coontrj  aboat  Lake  Flevo  and  other  lakes,  be- 
tween the  Bkine  and  Em$^  lo  as  to  be  bounded  on 
the  soath  bj  the  Bracteri,  and  on  the  east  bj  the 
ChancL  Tadtns  (  Gtrm,  34)  distinguishes  between 
FrigU  McQorea  and  Jftfioref,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  latter  dwelt  on  the  west  of  the  canal  of 
DrusQS  in  the  north  of  Holland,  and  the  fbrmer  be- 
tween the  rivexs  Flems  and  Amisia,  that  is,  in  the 
country  still  bearing  the  name  of  Frkikmd.  Pliny 
mentions  a  tribe,  under  the  name  of  Frisiabonet^  as 
dwelling  in  Northern  Gallia  between  the  Sunid  and 
BetasiL  They  have  been  identified  by  many  writers 
with  the  lesser  Frisii,  bat  without  sufficient  reason. 
[Frisiabonbs.] 

The  Frisians  joined  the  Bomans  firam  the  first, 
and  remained  &ithful  to  them  after  the  undertak- 
ings of  Drusus,  until,  in  a.  d.  28,  irritated  by  the 
oppression  oS  the  goremor  Olennius,  they  rose  in 
arms,  and  expelled  or  massacred  the  Bomans.  (Tac 
ii.  24,  IT.  72,  li.  19 ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  32.)  Corbulo*s 
attempt  to  reconquer  them  in  a.  d.  47,  was  unsuc- 
eessful,  as  he  was  recalled.  Under  Nero,  they  in- 
Taded  the  Boman  dominion  on  the  Bhine,  but  were 
obliged  to  retreaL  On  this  occasion,  their  kings 
Verritus  and  Maloriz  went  to  Borne  to  negotiate, 
and  were  honoured  with  the  Boman  franchise,  though 
they  behaTed  with  noble  independence.  (Tac.  iliM. 
xiiL  54.)  During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  Frisians  were  allied  with  the  Saxons,  with  whom 
they  sailed  across  to  Britain,  and  shared  their  con- 
quests. (Prooop.  B.  G,  It.  20.)  Their  chief  occu- 
pation was  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
(Tac  Ann,  vr,  72,  xiii.  64;  comp.  Latluun  on  Tac 
(rerm.  p.  116.)  [L.S.] 

FBUDIS  {'^poiiios  iic€o\aS)  is  placed  by  Pto- 
kmy  (ii.  9)  between  the  mouth  of  the  Sequana 
{S^ne)  and  the  Promontoiy  Xtium.  The  reading 
4>^^ov  Moksd  in  Marrian  (p.  50)  is  conjectured 
by  Ukert.  {GtUUen,  p.  146)  to  be  an  error  for 
^povSov  MoKbU,  lyAnville  supposes  that  Ptolemy's 
Frudis  is  the  outlet  of  the  Samara  {Somme).  [Q.  L.] 

FBUSINO  (^povfflim^  or  ^paOai^v:  Em,  Fra- 
nnas,  -itis:  Frotmone\  a  city  of  Latiuro,  situated 
on  the  Viib  Latina,  7  miles  from  Ferentinum,  between 
that  dty  and  Fregellac  (//m.  AnL  pp.  308,  305.) 
It  seems  to  haTe  been  originally  a  Volsdan  dty, 
though  entertaining  close  relations  with  its  neigh- 
bours the  Hemicans:  hence,  on  the  first  occasion  in 
which  its  name  appears  in  history,  it  is  mentioned 
as  having  joined  in  ezdting  the  Hemicans  to  revolt 
against  Bome.  For  this  ofibnce  the  dty  was  punished 
with  the  loss  of  a  third  part  of  its  territory.  (Liv.  x. 
L;  Diod.  XX.  80.) 

Frusino  is  next  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  the 
march  of  Hannibal  against  Bome,  b.  o.  211  (Liv. 
zxvL  9),  and  inddentally  alluded  to  by  Plautus, 
together  with  some  other  towns  in  the  same  ndgh- 
bourfaood  (Plautus,  Capi.  iv.  2. 103).  Silius  Itali- 
ena  also  notices  its  rocky  situation  and  the  hardy 
chancter  of  its  inhabitants  (viiL  398,  xii  532). 
Cioero  appears  to  have  possessed  a  farm  in  its  ter- 
ritory, to  which  he  alludes  more  than  once  in  his 
letters  to  Atticus  {ad  AtL  xl.  4,  13).  We  learn 
firom  the  Liber  Cokmiarum  (p.  233)  that  it  received  a 
colony  of  veterans;  but  it  remained  a  place  of  only 
mnnidpal  rank,  and  is  mentioned,  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  among  the  towns  in  this  part  of 
liatinm     Its  position  on  the  Via  Latina  probably 
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caused  it  to  retain  some  degree  of  prosperity,  and 
Juvenal  notices  it  as  a  respectable  country  towo 
where  houses  were  chrap.  (Juv.  iii.  224;  Stnb.  v. 
p.  237 ;  Plin.  in.  5.  s.  9 ,  Ptol.  iii.  1 .  §  63.)  Ito  ex- 
istence at  a  later  period  is  attested  by  the  Itineraries, 
and  it  appears  to  have  retained  its  andent  site 
throughout  the  middle  ages  down  to-  the  present 
day.  It  is  now  an  episcopal  town  with  about  7000 
inhabitants,  standing  on  a  hill  which  rises  above  the 
river  Cota  {K6ava,  Strab.)  about  6  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Sacco  (Trems).  Some  renudna 
of  an  amphitheatre  are  stiU  visible  in  the  plain  be- 
neath, but  the  town  itself  contains  no  relics  of 
antiquity.  [E.  H.  B.l 

FU'CINUS  LACUS  {h  *mmiva  Xifom,  Strab.: 
Loffo  Fuemo  or  Laffo  di  Celano)^  a  lake  in  the 
centre  of  Italy,  in  the  country  ef  the  Marsi,  remark- 
able as  being  the  only  one  ef  any  extent  that  is  found 
in  the  central  Apennines.  Stvabo  calls  it  '^  in  nze 
like  a  sea"  (trcAoryfa  rh  M^yv^r,  v.  p.  240);  but 
this  expression  would  convey  a  very  exaggecaited  no- 
tion of  its  magnitade:  it  is,  however,  the  largest 
lake  in  Central  Italy,  though  but  little  exceeding 
those  qS  Trasimene  and  VoktiniL  Its  circumferenoe 
is  variously  estimated  at  30,  40,  or  even  50  miles, 
but  according  to  the  best  maps  does  not  really  ex- 
ceed 25  Italian,  or  about  29  English  miles.  Its 
form  is  nearly  oval;  and  it  is  situated  in  a  basin, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  without  any 
visible  natural  outieL  In  a  geogiapliical  point  o£ 
view  the  lake  Fucinus  is  of  importance  as  bdng,  situ- 
ated almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of 
Italy,  being  just  about  half  way  between  ihe  Tyrrhe- 
nian sea  and  the  Adriatic,  and  also  at  the  middle 
point  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  northern  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  would  there- 
fore have  jnstiy  deserved  the  name  of  the  **  Umbili- 
cus Italiae,"  applied  with  much  less  reason  to  the 
insignificant  pool  of  Cutilia.  [Cutilias  Lacus.] 
The  basin  of  the  lake  Fudnus  is  itsdf  at  a  consider^ 
able  elevation,  the  waters  of  the  lake  being  not  less 
than  2176  fiaet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  the 
mountains  rise  on  all  rides  of  it  to  a  much  greater 
hdght,  especially  on  the  N.,  where  the  double- 
pei^ed  Monte  VeUno  attains  the  elevation  of  8180 
feet.  On  the  £.  and  W.  the  basin  of  the  kke  is 
bounded  by  limestone  ridges  of  much  inferior  ele* 
ration,  but  steep  and  rocky,  which  separate  it  from 
the  valleys  of  the  Liris  and  the  Gieio.  Towards  the 
NW.  its  shores  are  genUe  and  sloping,  and  separated 
(xily  by  a  very  moderate  acclivity  from  the  waters  of 
the  Imele  or  SallOj  which  flow  towards  JUeti  and  the 
valley  of  the  Tiber. 

The  lake  Fudnus  is  almost  always  described  as 
situated  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi  (Strab.  v.  p.  240; 
Vib.  Seq.  pp.  16,  23;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  11),  and  that 
people  certainly  occupied  its  shores  fos  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  their  extent;  but  Alba  (sumamed  Fn* 
oensis  from  its  proximity  to  the  lake)  appears  to 
have  been  more  properly  an  Aequian  city.  [Alba 
FucBNsis.]  Alba  stood  on  a  hill  about  3  miles 
firam  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  lake;  on  its  eastern 
shore,  dose  to  the  water's  edge,  was  situated  Makru- 
BiuM,  the  capital  of  the  Marri,  of  which  the  ruins 
are  still  visible  at  S.  BtnedeUo.  Ckrfenkia,  also  a 
Mardc  town,  occupied  the  site  of  Sta.  FelicUh^  about 
2  miles  N.  of  Marrubium,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  mountain  pass  known  as  the  Mons  Imeus  or 
Forca  CartuOf  which  afforded  the  only  communis 
cation  from  the  basin  of  the  Fudnus  to  that  of  the 
AtemuB  and  the  Adriatic.    On  the  W.  shore  of  ttue 
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hke  stood  the  Lucus  AsamMSy  r  maeinarj  and 
sacred  i^rove  of  the  goddess  Anjdtia,  who  was  in  all 
probability  a  native  Manic  dinnitj,  whose  sup- 
posed oonnectaoQ  with  Circe  and  Medea  was  derived 
from  the  iact  of  her  presiding  over  the  magic  herbs 
and  incantations  for  which  the  Marsi  were  always 
fiunoos.  [Mabsi.]  At  a  later  period  there  grew 
np  a  town  npon  the  spot,  which  is  caUed  in  inscrip- 
tions Amoitia,  but  most  have  also  been  cnrrentiy 
known  as  Luens;  for  we  find  the  Lncenaee  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  the  Marri,  and 
the  name  is  still  retained  by  the  modem  vUlage  of 
Luco  or  Lugo,  [Lucus  Anoitiab.]  The  beaati- 
ful  lines  of  Viigil,  in  which  he  associates  the  grove  of 
Angitia  with  the  *'gbssy  waters  "  of  the  Facinns,  are 
well  known.  (Virg.  iien.  vii.  759 ;  Sil.  Ital  iv.  344.) 
According  to  a  trsdition  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Solinus  there  had  formerly  existed  on  the  shores  of 
the  Fucinos  a  town  named  Archippe,  which  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  (Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  Solin.  2.  §  6);  and  Holstenins  tells  us 
that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  still  peserved  the 
tradition,  and  pretended  that  the  remains  of  the  lost 
eity  were  visible,  when  the  waters  were  low,  at  a 
spot  between  Trataceo  and  Ortuochio^  near  the  S. 
shore  of  the  hike.  (Hokten.  iVbc  ad  Chm.  p.  154.) 
But  the  whole  story  has  a  very  fabulous  aspect. 
Another  marvel  related  of  the  lake  Fudnus  was, 
that  it  was  traversed  by  a  river  called  the  Pitonius, 
without  their  waters  becoming  mingled.  (Vib.  Seq. 
PL  16;  Plin.  il  loa  s.  106,  xxzi.  3.  s.  24.)  The 
story  (which  is  told  of  many  other  lakes)  is  the  more 
singular  in  this  case,  because  the  Fudnus  has  no 
visible  natural  outlet,  no  stream  flowing /rom  it  in 
any  direction.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
surplus  waters  were  originally  carried  off  by  a  sub- 
terranean channel,  the  opening  of  which,  at  a  spot 
a  little  to  the  N.  of  Iako^  is  distinctly  visible,  and 
is  still  called  La  Pedogna^  a  name  evidently  retain- 
ing that  of  the  andent  Pitonius.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  only  stream  of  any  magnitude  that  flows  Into  the 
lake  is  that  now  called  the  GiovencOf  which  enters 
it  close  to  Marrubium,  and  is  a  perennial  stream  of 
dear  water,  supposed  by  some  local  writers  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  neighbouring  Le^  cU  JScatmo :  this, 
therefore,  must  be  the  Pitonius  of  the  andents. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Fucinus  sink  into  a  chasm  or  natural  cavity  at 
La  PedogtMy  from  which  they  emerge  (as  is  often 
the  case  in  limestone  countries)  at  some  distant 
point :  and  this  is  precisely  the  statement  of  Lyco- 
phron,  whose  expressions  are  unusually  clear  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Pitonius,  though  he  has  diS' 
torted  the  name  of  the  Fucinus  into  that  of  Ai/uvii 
*6pKri  Mo^wvis  (^Alex,  1275).  Later  writers 
went  further,  and  concdved  that  they  could  reoog- 
nise  the  spot  where  these  waters  emerged  again  from 
thdr  subterranean  channel,  which  they  identified 
with  the  sources  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  in  the  valley  of 
the  Anio,  though  these  are  more  than  20  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  lake  Fucinus,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Liris.  This  belief  appears 
to  have  had  no  better  foundation  than  the  great 
clearness  of  the  water  in  both  cases  (which  would 
apply  equally  to  many  other  sources  much  nearer  to 
the  lake),  but  it  was  generally  adopted  in  antiquity: 
Strabo  states  it  as  a  well-known  &ct;  and  Pliny, 
combining  both  marvds  in  one,  relates  that  the  Aqua 
Marcia,  which  was  called  at  its  source  Pitonia,  took 
*ts  rise  in  the  mountains  of  the  Peligni,  flowed 
through  the  Marsi  and  the  lake  Fucinus,  then  sunk 
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into  a  cavnrn  and  nltimaidy  emerged  in  the  territny 
of  Tibnr,  from  whence  it  was  carried  by  an  aqnediui 
to  Rome.  Statins  also  speaks  of  the  Aqna  Maitk 
as  derived  from  the 'snows  of  the  Manic  mouituiiL 
(Strab.  V.  p.  240 ;  Plin.  xxxl  8.  s.  24:  Stat 
SUv.  I  3.) 

The  subterranean  outlets  of  the  Fndnos  mce, 
however,  often  insufficient  to  cany  off  its  smpfais 
waters;  and  the  lake  was  in  oonsequenoe  subject  to 
sudden  rises,  when  it  overflowed  the  low  gromds  oo 
its  banks,  and  caused  much  miscluef.  Strabo  tdh 
us  that  it  sometimes  swelled  so  as  to  fill  up  tin 
whole  basin  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  st  otfaeis 
would  sink  and  leave  dry  a  considerable  tract, 
which  then  became  susceptible  of  culture.  (Stnk 
V.  p.  240.)  The  project  of  obviating  the  erils  srisBg 
from  this  cause,  by  the  construction  of  an  aitifieiid 
emissary  or  subterranean  canal  from  the  lake  into 
the  valley  of  the  Liris,  was  among  the  great  dnigBi 
entertained  by  Caesar,  but  frustnted  by  hts  dc^ 
(Suet  Coef.  44.)  Its  execution  was  aftenmds 
repeatedly  urged  upon  Augustus  by  the  Marn,  boi 
without  efie<S,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Claiidifli 
to  aooomplisb  this  great  work.  The  main  diffienltj 
consisted  in  the  hardness  of  the  limestone  rode 
through  which  the  gallery  had  to  be  cut:  the  lengtii 
of  this  is  stated  by  Suetonius  at  three  Bomaa  m3es 
(an  estimate  somewhat  below  the  truth*);  and  be 
tells  us  that  80,000  workmen  were  empbyed  co  it 
continuously  for  a  period  of  11  years.  The  oparing 
of  it  was  celebrated  by  Claudius  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  a  mock  naval  comhat  was  exhibited  m 
the  lake  upon  the  oocasion;  but  owing  to  the  de- 
fective arrangements,  a  catastrophe  ensued,  in  wbkh 
many  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  the  emperor  him- 
self narrowly  escaped.  (Suet.  CUmd.  20,  21,  SS; 
Tac.  Afm,  xil  56,  57;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  33.)  The 
emissary,  however,  appears  to  have  folly  answeied 
its  purpose  at  the  time;  but  Nero,  throogh  hatnd 
of  Chiudius,  sufiered  the  works  to  fall  into  deoT, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  Hadrian  to  restore  tbem, 
m  which  account  his  biograi^Kr  gives  him.the  credit 
of  having  constructed  them.  (Plui«  xxxvL  15.  a 24; 
Spartian.  Hadr.  22,  who  says  briefly,  "Fudsom 
emisiti")  From  this  period  we  have  no  further  ac- 
count of  it;  but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  decay 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  became  obstructed  bj  tbe 
falling  in  of  stones  and  earth  frmn  above;  and  thoo^ 
many  attempts  have  been  made  from  the  year  1*240 
to  the  present  day  to  clear  it  out^  and  restore  it  to  a 
serviceable  state,  they  have  beetn  hitherto  without 
efiect  It  is,  however,  readily  accessible  at  both 
ends,  and  even  in  its  present  state  suffidentlv  attests 
the  justice  of  Pliny's  admiration,  who  dcwrredlj 
rankis  it  among  the  most  memorable  proofii  of  Romaa 
greatness.  (Plin.  /.  c.)  The  whole  work  was  exa- 
mined in  detail  and  described,  in  1825,  by  a  Near 
politan  engineer  named  Bivera:  the  results  of  hie 
researches  are  given  by  Kramer,  whoae  ezceUcnt 
monography  of  the  lake  Fudnus  (2>er  Fuaner  &f, 
4to.  Berlm,  1839)  and  the  surrounding  conntiy  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Italian  geography.  Its  authority  has  bcfo 
generally  followed  in  the  present  article.  [E.  H.  B.] 


*  The  actual  length,  according  to  the  measure- 
ments of  Rivera,  is  21,395  palms,  or  about  15,600 
English  feet  (Kramer,  Der  Fucmer  See^  ^  40.) 
The  M(mte  SaJmanOf  through  the  solid  hmestooe 
rock  of  which  it  was  pierced,  rises  more  than  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 


FULGINIUM. 

FULGrKICfM  («ovAir(»ioK,  App.:  Etk  FnIginiB, 
-Atifl :  Foiigno)y  a  miimcii»l  town  of  Umbria,  sitnated 
<m  the  Via  Flaminia  at  the  western  loot  of  the 
Apennines.  It  was  distant  onlj  8  miles  from  Me- 
▼ania,  and  3  from  Forum  Flaminii.  It  appeals  to 
have  been  a  place  of  no  great  importance,  at  least 
till  a  late  period,  as  its  name  is  wholly  omitted  bj 
StTibo,  who  enomerates  all  the  other  towns  on  or 
near  the  Via  Flaminia.  Bat  we  learn  from  Cicero 
that  it  was  a  monidpal  town,  though  in  the  subor- 
dinate condition  of  a  praefectura.  (Municipiam 
Fulginas,  Praefectura  Fulginaa,  Gic.  Fr,  ap,  Priician. 
▼iL  14.  §  70.  The  notion  that  it  was  a  *"  foederata 
ciTitsa"  rests  upon  the  false  reading  of  **'  Fulgina- 
tinm  "  for  *<  Iguvinatium"  in  Cic.  pro  BaXb.  20.  See 
Orelli,  ad  he,)  It  is  mentioned  also  during  the 
Penisian  War  in  b.  a  41,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
Yentidius  and  Asinius,  the  generals  of  Antony. 
(Appian,  B,  C,  t.  35.)  Silius  Italicus  describes  it 
as  situated  in  an  open  plain,  without  walls  (Tiii. 
461):  the  proximity  oS  the  more  important  towns  of 
Ifevania  and  HispeUum  probably  kept  it  from  rising 
to  oonsideration,  though  its  position  at  the  junction 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia  with  the  same 
branch  which  led  by  Interamna  and  Spoletium 
must  have  been  favourable  to  its  derelopment, 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a  "  dvitas "  in  the  Jerusa- 
km  Itinerary.  (Jtin.  Bier,  p.  613.)  The  modem 
dty  of  Faligno  has  risen  to  importance  after 
the  destruction  of  the  ndghbouring  Forum  Flamimi, 
and  is  now  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  town 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  Aii  inscription  discovered  here 
has  pr^erved  the  name  of  a  local  nymph  or  divinity 
named  Fulginia  (OrelL  Itucr.  2409):  another 
records  the  erection  of  a  statue  to  a  certain  C.  Betuus 
Gib,  by  15  towus  of  Umbria,  of  which  be  was  the 
0(»nmon  patron.  (Orell.  Inter.  98.)  This  has  been 
absurdly  interpreted  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
league  or  confederacy  of  these  dties  of  which  Fulgi- 
nium  was  the  head.  (Cramer,  Ane.  Itafyy  vol.  i.  p. 
268).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FUNDI  (fow9oi:  Eth.  ♦ovrSor^f,  Fandanus: 
/oiufQ,  a  dty  of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  the  term,  situated  on  the  Appian  Way  between 
Tarracina  and  Formiae,  and  about  5  miles  from  the 
sea-coast.  In  the  marshy  plain  between  it  and  the 
sea  b  a  considerable  lake  or  pool,  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  Lacus  Fundanus  (Plin.  iiL  5.  s.  9), 
and  still  called  the  Lago  di  Fondi.  The  city  was 
probably  at  one  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Volsdans; 
and  in  b.  g.  340,  during  the  great  Latin  War,  it 
would  appear  to  have  occupied  a  sort  of  neutral 
position  between  the  Latins  and  Campanians,  and,  as 
well  as  its  ndgbbour  Formiae,  continued  faithful  to 
the  Romans  during  that  trying  period.  For  tiiis 
conduct  the  inhabitants  of  both  dties  were  rewarded 
with  the  Roman  **  civitas,"  but  without  the  right  of 
Buffirage.  (Liv.  viiL  14.)  Shortly  after  this,  however, 
a  part  of  the  dtizens  of  Fundi  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
thdr  ndgbbours  of  Privemum,  under  the  lead  of 
Vitruvius  Vaccus,  who  was  himself  a  native  of 
Fundi.  But  the  authorities  of  the  city  succeeded  in 
excusing  th«nselves  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  escaped 
without  punishment  (lb.  19.)  They  did  not  how< 
ever  obtain  the  full  Roman  fhuichise  with  the  right 
of  voting  till  B.  c.  190,  when  they  were  for  the  first 
time  enrolled  in  the  Aemilian  tribe.  (Liv.  xzxviii. 
36;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  Hence  it  is  to  this  interval 
that  Pompdus  Festus  must  refer  when  he  speaks  of 
Fundi  as  well  as  Formiae  as  having  been  in  the 
oogodition  of  praefeetuiae.    (Fest.  p.  333.)    At  a 
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mibfleqiient  period  it  recdved  a  cdony  of  veterans 
under  Augustus  {Lib*  Colon,  p.  234),  and  appears 
to  have  continued  under  the  Roman  empire  to  be  a 
flourishing  munidpal  town  (Strab.  v.  p.  234;  Md. 
li  4.  §  9;  PHn.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  63;  Orell. 
Jntcr.  821, 2951),  for  which  it  was  probably  indebted 
to  its  ntuation  on  the  Appian  Way,  whidi  is  here 
compelled  to  deviate  from  the  sea-const,  and  make 
an  angle  inUnd  firom  Tamdna  to  Fundi,  and  thence 
again  to  Formiae,  where  it  rejoins  the  coast  Ao- 
cording  to  the  Itineraries,  Fu^cU  was  distant  13  miles 
from  ttich  of  the  above  towns.  (Itin.  AnL  pp.  108, 
121 :  Itin,  Bier.  p.  61 1.)  The  mention  of  its  name 
by  Horace  on  his  journey  to  Brundusium,  and  the 
ridicule  cast  by  him  on  the  pompous  airs  assumed 
by  its  local  magistrate  or  praetor,  Anfidius  Luscus, 
are  fiuniliar  to  all  readers.  (Hor.  Sat  L  5.  34.)  It 
is  incidentally  mentioned  also  by  Cicero  and  Suetonius^ 
from  whom  we  learn  that  the  family  of  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Augustus,  came  originally  from  Fundi:  some 
writers  also  represented  Tiberius  himself  as  bom 
there.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xiv.  6;  Suet  Tib.  5,  Co/.  23, 
Gulb.  8).  Silhis  Italicus  seems  to  indude  Fundi  as 
well  as  CaieU  in  Campania  (viii.  524 — 530),  but  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  both  comprised  within 
Latium,  according  to  the  bounds  assigned  to  it  under 
the  R(»nan  empire,  or  what  was  called  Latium 
Novum.    [Latium.] 

The  modem  dty  of  Fondi  still  retains  the  ancient 
site,  and  condderable  remains  of  antiquity,  of  whick 
the  most  important  are  an  ancient  gateway  with  a 
portion  of  the  walls  adjoining  it,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  of  polygonal  constmction,  and  the  upper 
part  of  later  Roman  style.  An  inscription  over  the 
gate  (now  called  the  PorUUd)  records  the  constroo- 
tion  of  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  dty  by  the  local 
magistrates  or  aediles.  (Hoare,  Class.  Tow^  vol.  i. 
p.  106.)  The  prindpal  street  of  the  town  is  still 
formed  by  the  Via  Appia,  and  retains  great  part  of 
the  ancient  pavement :  numerous  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings  are  also  scattered  throughout  the  modem 
town,  or  have  been  employed  in  the  middle  ages  in 
the  construction  of  its  castle,  cathedral,  &c. 

Fundi  was  celebrated  among  the  Romans  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wines:  the  famous  Caecuban  wine 
was  in  fact  produced  within  its  territory  [Caecubus 
Aoer],  but  beddes  this  the  wine  of  Fundi  itself 
(Fundanum  vinum)  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a  high 
reputation,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Caecuban 
and  Faleroiao.  (Martial,  xiii.  113;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s  8.) 
It  was  probably  on  this  account  that  the  "  Fundanns 
ager  "  was  one  of  those  districts  which  the  agrarian 
law  of  Servilius  Rullus  sought  to  apportion  among 
the  needy  dtizens  of  Rome.  (Cic  d$  Leg.  Agr.  iL 
26.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FURCAE  GAUDIIIAE.    [Caudium.] 

FURCO'NIUM.    [Vbstiki.] 


G. 


GABAE  (r«i&aj>  1.  A  strongly  fortified  poet  in 
Sogdiana,  mentioned  in  the  invasion  of  tliat  country 
by  Alexander's  army.  (Arrian,  iv.  17.)  It  is  not 
possible  to  identify  it  with  any  known  place,  but  it 
has  been  supposed  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  by  Arrian  under  the  name 
of  Gaza  (iv.  2),  and  by  Curtins  under  that  of  Gabaza 
(viii.  4.  §  1).  It  is  clear  that  the  three  places  were 
occupied  by  a  Scythian  race  bometunes  allied  gene- 
ricaliy  Massage  Ae,  and  sometimes  by  a  more  local 
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title,  Sogdianl;  but  the  ideotitf  of  ike  three  pfausa 
is  by  no  means  certain. 

2.  One  of  the  royal  palaces  of  the  Unjj^s  of  Penia, 
sitoated,  according  to  Strabo  (zr.  pi  728),  In  the 
upper  country  of  Perns.  Aooonling  to  Ptolemj  (vL 
4.  §  7)  it  must  have  been  sitaated  at  no  gnat  dis- 
tance from  the  Pasargadae.  The  name  is  probably 
connected  with  the  district  Galnene,  which  was  in 
Snsiana,  and  may  not  nnlikdy  have  comprehended 
a  part  oi  Penis.  [V.] 

GABALA  (ra«a,  fdSaka),  a  place  m  Galilee 
fertiiied  by  Herod  the  Great  ( Joeeph.  B,  J,  xv.  9. 
§  5),  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Gamala.  [Ga- 
MALA.]  [G.  W.] 


OOIK  OV  OABAUL 

GABALENE.     [Gebalknb.] 

GA'BALI  or  GABALES  (Taglxtis,  Strab.p.  191). 
*'  The  Rateni  and  the  Gabalee,"  says  Strabo^  "  border 
on  the  Karbonitis."  In  Caesar's  time  the  Gabali 
wen  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Arremi.  {B.  O. 
m  75.)  In  another  paisagei  he  speaks  of  the 
'*  Gabalos  prozimoeque  pagos  Arremorum  "  {B.  G. 
yu.  64).  Thdr  poeitioo  is  in  a  monntainons  country 
between  the  Anremi  and  the  Helvii.  It  corresponds 
to  the  G^vttMdan  of  the  ante-reyolutionaxy  histoiy 
of  France,  a  name  derived  from  the  middle-age  term 
Gavaldanum,  and  nearly  to  the  present  department 
of  Latere.  There  were  silver  mines  in  the  country 
of  the  Rateni  and  Gabali  (Strabo).  The  cheeee  of 
this  country  was  &med  at  Rome  (Plin.  xL  42) ; 
it  came  from  the  *'  Leeorae  Gabalidque  pagL**  The 
Lesora  is  the  mountain  Lourt,  Sidonius  Apd- 
lonaris  (JCarm,  xxiv.  27)  eays, 

'*  Tam  terram  Gabalom  satis  nivosam." 
A  lai^  part  of  it  is  a  cold,  mountainous  country. 
The  diief  town  of  the  Gabali,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
is  Anderitum.    [Andkritum.]  [G.  L.] 

GAB  AZA,  a  district  of  Sogdiana  apparently  from 
the  deecription  of  Curtius,  who  states  that  Alex- 
ander's army  suffered  much  there  from  the  severity 
of  the  cold  in  the  northern  part  of  that  province 
(viii.  4.  §  1).  [Gabar,  No.  1.]  It  muet  have  been 
between  the  40th  and  42nd  piwallels  of  N.  lat.,  and 
near  the  furthest  limit  noithward  of  Alexander's 
march.  [V.] 

GABIE'NE  (ratfnvr^,  Stimb.  xvL  p.  745),  one  of 
the  three  eparchies  into  which  Elymais  was  divided 
in  ancient  times:  the  other  two  were  Mesabatica  and 
Corbiana.  It  appeals  from  the  notice  in  Stnbo  that 
Gabiene  was  in  the  direotion  of  Suea.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  wan  of  Alexander's  suoceesore,  Anti- 
gonuB  having  attempted  to  cut  off  Eumenes  in  that 
locality,  and  Eumenes  having  succeeded  in  wintering 
there  in  spite  of  the  enemy.  (Diod.  xix.  26, 34 ;  Plat. 
Ewmm.  15;  Polyaen.  StraL  iv.  6.  §  13.)  [V.] 

GA'BU  (PftCuM :  EiK  rd«(os,  Gabinus :  CVu(»- 
S^iom)^  an  ancient  city  of  Latinm,  situated  between 
12  and  13  miles  from  Rome  on  the  road  to  IVse- 
neste,  and  doee  to  a  small  vdcanic  lake  now  called 
the  Logo  di  CvMigUione.  All  aoooants  represent 
it  as  a  Latin  city,  and  both  Vii^gil  and  Dionysias 
expressly  term  it  one  of  the  odonies  of  Alba.  (Viiig. 
Aen,  vi  773  i  Serv.  od  loc  j  Dionys.  iv.  53.)   Solinos 
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akoe  neribcs  to  it  a  still  earlier  origin,  and  tayu  it 
was  founded  by  two  Seulian  brothers,  Galatos  and 
Bios,  from  whose  combined  names  tfaat  of  the  city 
was  derived.  (SoGn.  2.  §  10.)  In  the  Mriy  hialory 
of  Rome  it  figures  as  one  of  the  most  eoosidcfaUs 
of  the  Latin  cities,  and  Dianysins  expressly  tdls  us 
(/.  &)  that  it  was  one  of  the  laigest  «id  moat 
popukifus  of  them  alL  Acoordmg  to  a  tradition  pro- 
served  boih  by  him  and  Plutarch,  it  was  at  Gabii 
that  Bomulos  and  Remus  received  their  edneation, 
a  proof  that  it  was  believed  to  have  been  a  flourish- 
ing city  at  that  early  period.  (Dionys.  L  84;  Phit. 
Bam,  6.)  Yet  no  subeequent  mention  occun  of  it 
in  history  during  the  regal  period  of  Rome  till  thm 
reign  of  Tarqainios  Superbns.  At  that  time  Gafait 
appears  as  wholly  independent  of  Rome^  and  in- 
curred the  hostility  of  Tarquinius  by  aflbcdii^ 
shelter  to  fugitives  and  exiles  from  Rome  sad  other 
cities  of  Latium.  But  it  was  able  suoeessfnlly  to 
withstand  the  anns  of  Tarquin,  who  only  succeeded 
in  nuking  himself  master  of  the  city  by  strsti^gcm 
and  by  Um  treachery  of  his  son  Sotua,  who  con- 
trived to  be  received  at  Gabii  as  a  fugitive,  and 
then  made  use  of  the  influence  he  <rfitiuned  there 
to  betray  the  city  into  the  hands  of  his  fiither. 
(Liv.  L  53,  54 ;  Dionys.  iv.  53--58;  VaL  Ifax.  viL 
4w  §2;  Ovid,  Fiut.  iL  690—710.)  The  trealy 
concluded  on  this  occasion  between  Rome  sad  Gabii 
was  among  the  most  ancient  monuments  preanved 
in  the  former  city :  it  is  evidently  one  of  thon 
alluded  to  by  Horsce  as  the 

JmJL  \mJL  ''foeden  ngum 

^Smi  GMU  aSTenm  i^dis  aequata  SabiaiB^*' 

and  was  preserved  on  a  wooden  shield  in  the  tempi* 
qS  Jupiter  Fidios  at  Rome.  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  25 ; 
Dionys.  iv.  58.)  Its  memoiy  is  also  recorded  by  a 
remarkable  coin  of  the  Antistia  Gens,  a  fiunilgr 
which  appean  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  GabiL 
(Eckhel,  voL  v.  p.  137.)  Whatever  were  the  reU- 
tions  thus  established  between  the  two  states,  they 
did  not  long  subsist:  Sextus  Tarquinias  took  refbgo 
at  Gabii  after  lus  expulsion  from  Rome,  and,  thonf^k 
according  to  Livy  (i.  60)  he  was  soon  after  mur- 
dered by  his  enemies  there,  we  find  the  name  of  lfa« 
Gabians  anxu^  the  LaUn  cities  wfaidi  combined 
against  the  Romans  before  the  battle  of  R^iUns. 
(Dionys.  v.  61.)  We  may  hence  conclude  that 
they  at  this  time  really  formed  part  of  the  Latin 
Lei^e,  and  were  doubtless  included  in  the  treaty 
concluded  by  that  budy  with  Sp.  Cassius  in  b.  c 
493.    (Niebuhr,  vol  iL  pi  17.) 

From  this  time  their  name  is  but  rarely  men- 
tioned ;  and,  whenever  they  appear  in  history,  it  is 
as  allies  or  dependents  of  Bnne.  Thus  in  b.  c  462 
we  are  told  that  thor  territory  was  ravaged  by  the 
Volacians  (Liv.  iii.  8)  in  a  predatory  incurnoa 
against  Rome;  and  in  b.  c.  381  they  suffered  in  like 
manner  from  the  incursions  of  ihdr  neighboare  the 
Praenestines,  who  were  at  that  time  cm  hostile  tcrma 
with  the  RepabUo  (Id.  vL  21>  Even  in  the  htft 
great  straggle  of  the  Latins  for  independaace,  no 
mention  occurs  of  Gabii,  nw  have  we  any  aooount 
of  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which  it  was  •<^™«**HI 
to  the  position  in  which  we  subeequently  find  it,  of  a 
Roman  munidpium.  In  b.  c.  211  it  is  again  men- 
tioned oo  occasion  of  HannibaTs  march  against  Rome 
(Liv.  xxvL  9);  and  an  incidental  notioe  of  it  ocean 
in  b.  a  176  (Id. xlL  16):  but,  with  theae exceptioDB, 
we  hear  little  more  of  it  in  history.  In  b.  c.  41,  how- 
ever, we  find  it  sekcted  for  a  oonfennoe  betweea 
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OcUviaa  and  L.  AntoDiiis,  pnbablj  on  acoomt  of 
its  poaiUoD  midway  between  Borne  and  Piaeneete. 
(Appian,  B,  C.  t.  23.)  Bat  long  before  this  period 
it  hiid  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importanoe  and  appean 
to  bare  fiUlen  into  complete  decay.  We  learn,  in- 
deed, that  the  dictator  SnUa  restored  its  walls,  and 
dirided  its  territory  among  his  Tsterans  {LUk  Colon, 
p.  234) ;  but  this  measure,  if  it  did  not  acodeiate 
its  decline,  at  least  did  nothing  to  arrest  it:  and  in 
B.  a  54  we  find  Cicero  speaking  of  Gabii  among 
the  towns  of  Latium  which  were  so  poor  and  decayed 
that  they  could  hardly  take  their  accustomed  part  in 
thesacrifioes on  the Alban Monnt.  (CicproPkmc9,) 
Dionysins  also  attests  its  decayed  condition  at  a  some- 
whiit  later  period,  and  tells  ns  that  in  his  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  enclosed  within  the  ancient 
walls  was  no  longer  inhabited,  though  the  traffic 
along  the  high  road  (the  Via  Praenestina)  pnserred 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  town  from  depopulation 
(it.  53).  This  distinct  statement  explains,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  confirms,  the  expressions  of  poets 
of  the  Aognstan  age,  which  would  otherwise  give  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  state  of  desobitioo.  Thus 
Horace  calls  it  a  "  deserted  Tillage,"  and  Propertius 
speaks  as  if  it  were  almost  deroid  of  inhalntants. 
(Hor.£j».L  11.7;  PropertT.  1.34.)  The  still  stronger 
expressions  of  Lncan  (TiL  392)  are  scarcely  meant 
to  be  lustoricaL  JuTcnal  also  repeatedly  alludes  to 
H  as  a  poor  country  town,  retaining  much  of  rustic 
simplicity,  and  in  imitation  of  Horace  ooaples  its 
name  with  that  of  Fidenae.  (Jut.  iii  189,  tI.  56, 
X.  100.)  But  we  know  from  other  sources,  that  it 
had  beoi  considembly  renTod  at  this  period;  it  is 
not  improbable  that  its  cold  sulphureous  waten, 
which  are  already  noticed  by  HorMe  {Ep»  i.  15. 9), 
had  become  a  source  of  attraction,  but  the  moon- 
ments  and  inscriptions  which  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered on  the  site,  proTe  that  it  not  only  continued 
to  exist  as  a  municipal  town,  but  recoTered  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  from  its  prerious  decay.  This  re- 
TiTal,  which  appean  to  have  commenced  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  greatly  accelerated  by 
Hadrian,  and  continued  under  his  immediate  sno- 
oessora  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  oen- 
tuiy.  From  this  time  all  trace  of  the  town  disappeara; 
thflNigh  it  is  probable  that  the  bishops  of  Gabii,  men- 
tioned in  early  ecclesiastical  documents  down  to  the 
7th  century,  belong  to  this  city,  rather  than  to  a 
Sabine  Gabii,  of  which  nothing  else  is  known.  (Vis- 
conti,  Momtm,  Gabmif  pp.  7 — 14 ;  Nibby,  Dmtomif 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  76 — 78.) 

The  site  of  Gabii  is  clearly  fixed  by  the  state- 
ments of  Dionysius  and  Strabo,  that  it  was  distant 
100  stadia  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Praenestina, 
with  which  the  Itineraries,  that  phu»  it  12  M.  P. 
from  the  city,  closely  accord.  (Dionys.  iv.  53 ; 
Strab.  v.  p.  238 ;  Itm.  Ant  p.  302  ;  Tab.  PeuL) 
Strabo  correctly  adds  that  it  was  just  about  equi- 
distant from  Rome  and  Praeneste ;  and  as  the  rums 
of  an  ancient  temple  haTO  always  remained  to  mark 
the  spot,  it  is  strajoge  that  its  site  should  bsTe  been 
mistaken  by  the  earlier  Italian  topographers,  who 
(before  Cluverius)  transferred  it  to  GaUuano  or  La 
Colotauu  The  temple  just  mentioned  stands  in  a 
commanding  position  on  a  gentle  eminence,  a  short 
distance  on  the  left  of  the  ancient  road,  the  line  of 
which  is  clearly  marked  by  its  still  existing  paTo- 
ment:  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  may  be  readily 
traced,  occupying  the  whole  ridge  of  hill  firom  thence 
to  an  eminence  on  tlie  K.  of  the  kke,  which  pro- 
bably formed  the  ancient  citadel,  and  is  crowned 
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by  the  nuns  of  a  mediaeTal  fortren,  now  known  as 
CaUigliane,  Some  remaias  of  the  walls  may  be  stiU 
obserred  near  this  castle:  their  extent,  to  which 
Dionysius  appeak  as  proof  of  the  former  greatness  of 
Gabii,  is  considerable^  the  eireuit  being  abont  three 
miles,  but  the  ridge  nowhere  exceeds  ludf  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  only  ancient  edifice  now  Tisible  is  the 
temple  already  noticed,  which  has  been  supposed, 
with  much  probability,  to  be  that  of  Juno,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  Virgil  ukl  his  constant  imitator  Silius 
Italicus,  was  the  tuteUry  dei^y  of  GabiL  (Virg.  .^aa. 
Til  682;  Sil.  ItaL  xii.  537.)  LiTy,  howerer,  notices 
also  a  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  ancient  city  (xli.  16), 
and  the  point  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  existing 
edifice  is  of  a  simple  style  of  eonstruetion,  built 
wholly  of  Gahian  stone,  and  with  but  little  ornament* 
It  mnch  resembles  tho  one  still  remaining  at  Aricia; 
and  is  probably,  like  that,  a  work  of  Roman  tiroea 
[Aricia],  though  it  has  been  often  ascribed  to  a 
much  earlier  date.  Nothing  else  now  remains  above 
ground;  but  excaTataons  made  in  the  year  1792 
brought  to  light  the  seats  of  a  theatre  (or  rather, 
perhaps,  ranges  of  semicircuhur  seats  adapted  ta 
supply  the  place  of  one)  just  bekw  the  temple, 
&cing  the  Via  Praenestina, — and  a  short  distance 
from  it,  immediately  adjoining  the  high  road,  were 
found  the  remains  of  the  Forum,  the  plan  of  which 
might  be  distinctly  traced :  it  was  eridently  a  work 
of  Imperial  times,  surrounded  with  porticoes  on 
three  sides,  and  adorned  with  statues.  The  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  the  same  excavations  were 
of  considerable  interest,  as  illustmting  the  municipal 
condition  of  Ciabii  under  the  Roman  Empire;  and 
numerous  works  of  art,  statues,  busts,  &c.,  many  of 
them  of  great  merit,  proved  that  Gabii  must  have 
risen,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  a  position  of  considerable 
splendour.  Both  the  inscriptions  and  scnlptuies, 
which  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  LouTre,  are 
fully  described  and  illustmted  by  Viscontl  (ifomi- 
mmti  Gabmi,  Roma,  1797,  and  Mihm,  1835.) 

Gabii  was  noted  in  andoit  times  for  its  stone^ 
known  as  the  **  lapis  Gabinus,"  a  hard  and  compact 
variety  of  the  Tol^anic  tnfo  or  peptrino  coromoii 
throughout  the  Roman  Campogna:  it  closely  re- 
sembles the  ^  lapis  Albanns,'*  but  is  of  superior  qua- 
lity, and  appears  to  have  been  extensively  employed 
by  the  Romans  as  a  building-stone  from  the  earliest 
ages  down  to  that  of  Augustus  and  Nero.  (Strab.  t. 
p.  238  ;  Tac.  Ann,  xt.  43  ;  Nibby,  lUmia  Antica, 
ToL  i.  p.  240.)  It  is  singubur  that  no  allusion  is 
found  in  any  ancient  writer  to  the  kke  of  Gabii :  thif 
is  a  droular  basin  of  email  extent,  which  must  at  one 
time  haTO  formed  the  creter  of  an  extinct  Tolcano  ; 
it  immediately  adjoins  the  ridge  occupied  by  the  an- 
cient city,  which  in  fact  forms  part  of  the  outer  rim 
of  the  crater.  Pliny,  however,  alludes  to  the  volcanie 
character  of  the  soil  of  Gabii,  which  caused  it  to  sound 
hollow  as  one  rode  OTor  it  (Plin.  iL  94.) 

A  strong  confirmation  of  the  ancient  importance 
of  Gabii  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed from  thence  the  mode  of  dress  called  the 
Cinctus  Gabinus,  which  was  usual  at  sacrifices  and 
on  certain  other  solemn  occatdons.  (Viig.  Aen.yu. 
612  ;  Serv.  ad  loc;  Liv.  v.  46,  &c)  StiU  more 
remarkable  is  it  that^  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Augurs,  the  **  Ager  Gabinus  "  was  set  apart  as  some- 
thing distinct  both  from  the  Ager  Romanus  and 
Ager  Peregrinus.  (Van*.  L.  L,  t.  33.)  The  road 
leading  from  Rome  to  Gabii  vras  originally  called 
the  Via  Gabima,  a  name  which  occurs  twice  in  the 
earlier  books  of  Livy  (ill.  6,  t.  49),  but  appean  to 
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hare  been  Bobeequentlj  merged  in  thftt  of  tlie  Via 
Praenestiniif  of  which  it  fonned  a  part     [E.  H.  B.] 

GABRANTOVICI.  TaMpavrm^mf  €^Ai/uPos 
k6Kvos  is  one  of  the  notices  in  Ptolemj  (ii.  3.  §  6) 
if  a  locality  lying  between  Dunum  Swut  {Aowoif 
ir($Airot)  and  CheUum  Promontorktm  (^Ok4XKov 
ixpov).  Name  for  name,  and  place  for  place, 
Donom  is  2>Hn>8-ley  Bay  near  Whitby  in  Yorluhire. 
Ocellom  is  probably  Flamborough  Bead,  This 
makes  the  bay  of  the  GabranUmd  the  equiralent  to 
the  present  Fikjf  Bay,  Philippe  (in  his  MomUaini 
and  Riven  ofYorhhirt)  takes  this  view;  which  is, 
probably,  the  right  one.  Others,  however,  and 
amongst  them  the  editor  of  the  MotmrneiUa  BriUm- 
nicoj  place  it  at  Bwlingioiij  <jrHom$ea — ^in  which 
case  Uie  Ooellam  Promontorinm  mnst  be  Spttm 
Mead.  If  so,  a  promontory  so  important  as  Fkun' 
borouffh  Head  has  no  name  in  Ptolemy.  If  so,  too, 
the  entrance  to  the  Humber  is  mentioned  twice  over 
-^  first,  as  Spwm  Head  (Gabrantovicomm  Sinos), 
and  nesct,  as  the  outlets  of  the  riw  Abns,  i,  e.  the 
headland  is  mentioned,  and  so  are  the  waters  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  it.  This  is  not  the  (nrdinary 
form  of  Ptolemy's  entries.  Hence,  the  reasoning  lies 
in  favour  of  FUey  Bay^  strengthened  by  the  fiict  of 
the  entry  in  this  case  being  a  doable  one  in  a  single 
form — Ta/fpam'ovtKwp  ^hXSfuvos  k^wos, 

Bnt  the  ^  bay  with  the  good  harbour  **  was  one 
thing,  the  "  Gabrantovid  **  was  another:  indeed,  the 
form  in  -vict  (rather  than  -vicae  or  "yica^  is  an 
assumption.  All  that  we  collect  from  the  form  of 
the  word  is,  that  the  object  expressed  by  the  crude 
form  Gabrantovid-  was  an  object  of  whidi  the  name 
had  a  plural  number.  It  might  be  the  name  of 
a  population;  it  might  be  the  name  of  something 
else. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  case,  it  is  a 
word  which  in  the  eyes  of  what  may  be  called 
the  minute  ethnologist  is  one  of  great  interest;  since 
it  bears  upon  a  question  which,  erery  day,  acquires 
fresh  magnitude,  viz.  the  extent  to  which  German 
or  Scandinavian  settlements  had  been  made  in  Britain 
anterior,  not  only  to  the  time  of  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
bnt  to  the  time  of  Boman  conquest.  Professor 
Philippe,  and  probably  others  besides  the  ]Mresent 
writer,  have  believed  that  German  glosses  azid  Ger- 
man forms  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  part  of 
Ptolemy. 

Now,  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  Gabrantovie 
being  a  German  word,  we  have  as  a  probable  analysis 
of  it  the  participle  gebraenie  (s=(urn()  and  the 
substantive  vfie  (village^  ttotion,  bay).  What  de- 
termined the  name  is  uncertain.  It  might  be  the 
pi-esence  of  a  beacon.  This,  however,  is  not  the  mam 
point;  the  main  point  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  an 
e()uivalent  to  the  modem  compound  Fkun^borough, 
This,  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  is  not  an 
accident  Further  remarks  on  the  question  to  which 
this  notice  relates  are  found  under  the  words  Pe- 
TUARii  and  Vamdcarii.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GABRETA  or  GABRITA  SILVA  (TaCSprtra, 
TdSptTOj  or  rJXprira  ii^Ai}),  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Germany,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  292)  and 
Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1.  §§  5,  7,  24)  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  lead  several  of  t^e  earlier  geographers  to  identify 
it  with  the  Thvringerwdld ;  but  later  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  BdkmervHdd.  in  the  north  of 
Bavaria,  is  meant  The  name  is  evidently  of  Celtic 
origin  (compare  the  name  Veryobretus  in  Gaes. 
B.  G,  i.  16),  and  probably  dgnifiea  '*  a  woody  moun- 
tain." [L.S.] 


GADABA. 

GABROHAGUS,  a  town  in  the  inteaoflr  of  Nori- 
ami,  <m  the  eonth  cf  the  river  Anisua.  It  is  iden- 
tified by  some  vrith  lAetMHf  on  the  /sm,  and  by  otba« 
vrith  WwduhrGartUm.  (Bul  AM,  p.  276;  ToA. 
Peitf .)  [L.  &] 

GABROSENTUM,  in  Britain,  probably  the 
nominative  fcnn  of  the  Gabroaeatt  of  the  Notxtia, 
and  the  Gabrocentio  of  the  geographer  of  Bavemia. 
It  was  a  station  along  the  lins  ^  the  VaUom  {per 
tmeam  Fo^  and  was  occupied  by  the  second  ooboit 
of  the  Thradans.  The  editor  of  the  Monwmtnia 
Britanttioa  identifies  Gabroaentnm  vrith  Drmnbrnyk 
in  Cumberland:  Mr.  Bruci^  vrith  BowHeae,  At 
Bowness  slight  traces  of  the  walls  of  a  statioa  may 
with  difficulty  be  detected,  "  its  southern  lines  near 
the  church  being  those  which  are  most  apporenL" 
A  small  altar,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  by  Sulpidiis 
Secundianns,hasbeendugupat£o»MM.   [R.GX.3 

GAD.     [PALAEsmrA.] 

GADAR(rd5ap,  Isid.5taXA.Para.  p. 2),  i^peais 
to  have  been  a  small  place  between  Nisae  tool  Anti- 
ocheia  of  Margiana.  Bennell((7ei3yr.o/*irerDdLvol.iL 
p.  390)  has  conjectured,  from  the  names  of  tvro  other 
small  pbces  mentioned  also  by  Isidonis,  that  Gadar 
is  represented  now  by  Gandar  or  Caendar,  called  by 
Abulf(9da  KondoTt  and  not  improbably  ooe  of  the 
later  seats  of  the  Gandarii  or  Gandkanu.     {Y."} 

GADARA  (ra  rdSapai  £th,  TaSopc^s,  faa. 
roSopts),  a  dty  of  Palestine,  accounted  the  capital 
of  Peraea  by  Josephns  (B.  J,  iv.  7.  §  3),  to  the  SE. 
of  the  sea  of  Tibenas,  and  60  stadia  distant  fpaok  tho 
town  of  Tiberias,  on  the  confines  of  Tiberias,  and  of  the 
region  of  Scythopolis  (  Vita,  §§  65. 9).  It  is  placed  by 
Pliny  (v.  16)ontheriverHierQmax,nowthe  Tarmak; 
and  the  district  which  took  its  name  from  it,  the 
rabap^itwv  yfi  of  the  Evangelists  {SLMarkf  v.  1 ;  5lt. 
Luke,  viii.  26),  vras  the  eastern  boondaiy  of  Galilee 
{B.  /.iii.3.  §  1  )u  Pdybius,  who  reooids  its  capture  by 
Aiitiochiia,  calls  it  die  strongest  dty  in  those  parte 
(y.  71,  and  iy9.  Joseph.  AnL  xii.  3.  §  3).  It  vraa  i»- 
stored  by  Pompey  {Ant  xiv.  4.  §  4),  having  been 
shortly  before  destroyed,  and  vras  the  seat  of  oaie  of  the 
five  Sanhedrims  instituted  by  Gabinins  (AnL  xiv.  5. 
§  4),  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  aa  it  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  Grecian  cities  (ir6?i*is  'EWntfUitt'),  on 
which  account  it  was  exempted  from  the  jnriadictioB 
of  Ardielaos  (^nt  xvii.  13.  §  4,  £. /.  iL  6.  §  3),  and 
subjected  to  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  although  it  had 
oeoi  granted  as  a  special  grace  to  Herod  the  Gmk 
{B,J.  i.  20.  §3).  It  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
taken  by  the  Jevni  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  (ii. 
18.  §  1),  which  act  was  soon  afterwards  revenged  by 
its  Syrian  inhabitants  (§  5);  but  Vespasian  found 
it  in  occupation  of  ihe  Jews,  on  his  first  campaign  in 
Galilee,  when  he  took  it,  and  shiughtered  all  ita 
adult  inhabitants,  and  burnt  not  only  the  ci^  itadf, 
but  all  the  villages  and  towns  in  the  neighbouibood 
(iiL  7.  §  1).  It  seems  to  have  been  again  occufsed 
by  the  Jews,  for,  on  his  next  campaign  in  Galilee,  it 
vras  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Romans;  a  mea- 
sure prompted  by  a  desire  of  peace,  and  by  foar  for 
their  property,  for  Gadara  was  inhabited  by  many 
wealthy  men  (iv.  7.  §  3).  This  last  observation  ia 
in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  existing  remains  of 
the  dty,  among  which  are  the  ruins  of  stately  private 
edifices,  as  well  as  of  important  public  buildings.'^ 

Om  KeiUf  the  andent  Gadara,  is  situated  in  the 
mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan, about  6  miles  SE.  by  £.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  to  the  south  of  the  river  Tctmtaky  the  Uierocnax 
of  Pliny.    The  ruins  an  very  consideraMe.    **  The 
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Ihdb  of  the  anei«nt  Gadan  are  still  easily  dieoern- 
ible.  Besides  the  foundations  of  a  whole  line  of 
houses,  and  the  remains  of  a  row  of  columns  which 
lined  the  main  street  aa.  either  side,  there  are  two 
theatrea,  m  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  town, 
«ne  quite  destroyed,  but  the  latter  in  veiy  tolerable 
preserration,  and  veiy  handsome;  near  it  the  ancient 
pavement,  with  wheel-tracks  of  carriages,  is  still 
visible.  Broken  columns  and  capitals  lie  in  every 
direction,  and  sarcophagi  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
where  ia  the  necropolis,  the  tombe  of  which  are  by 
fitr  the  most  interesting  antiquities  of  Om  KeiM. 
The  sepulchres,  which  are  all  under  ground,  are 
hewn  out  of  the  live  rock,  and  the  doors,  which  are 
very  massy,  are  cut  out  of  immense  blocks  of  stone; 
some  of  these  are  now  standing,  and  actually  working 
on  their  hinges."  (hbj  and  Mangles,  p.  297 ;  Lord 
Lindsay,  voL  iu  pp.  96,  97 ;  Traill*B  Joaephm,  voL  i. 
p.  35,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  and  the  Plates  there  referred  ta) 

The  hot  springs  and  baths  of  Gadara  were  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  and  reckoned  second  only  to  those 
of  Baiae,  and  with  which  none  other  oould  be  com- 
pared. (Eunap.  Sardian.  ap,  Beland,  PalaetL  p. 
775.)  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus Martyr:  "  In  parte  ipnus  civitatis,  miliario 
tertio,  sunt  aquae  calidae  quae  appellantur  thermae 
Heliae,  uM  leprod  mundantur;"  and  again:  **  Ibi 
est  etiam  fluvius  calidus  qui  dicitur  Gadarra,  et  de- 
aoendii  torrms,  et  intrat  Jordanem,  et  ex  ipso  am- 
pliatur  Jordanis  et  major  fit "  {ap,  Beland,  L  c). 
Eusebius  and  St  Jerome  are  more  accurate ;  they 
describe  the  hot  springs  as  bursting  forth  from  the 
roots  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and 
having  baths  built  over  them.  (^OnomatL  *.  w. 
AieduA  and  NSc^we,  cited  by  Reland,  p.  302.)  They 
Were  visited  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles.  ^  They 
are  not  so  hot  as  those  of  Tiberias.  One  of  them  is 
enclosed  by  palm>trees  in  a  very  jacturesque  manner. 
The  ruins  of  a  Roman  bath  are  at  the  source;  we 
found  several  sick  persons  at  these  springs,  who  had 
come  to  use  the  waters."  (Travelt,  p.  298.)  [G.W.] 

GADDA  (TdSSd),  a  town  of  the  tribe  of  Jndah, 
toentioned  only  in  Jothna  (xv.  27).  A  village  of 
this  name  is  nodced  by  Eusebius  as  existing  in  his 
day,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  in  the  extremity 
of  the  country,  called  Daroma.  St  Jerome  adds, 
**  contra  orientem,  imminens  man  mortuo."  {Ono- 
mast.  #.  V.)  [G.  W.]  • 

GADE'KI  (raS^roO,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §  10)  as  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Damnil  [Dahmii.]  Berwickthirej  with  (perhaps) 
parts  of  Roxburgh  and  Haddington,         [K.  G.  L.J 

GADES  (-IUM  ;  also  GADIS,  and  GADDIS), 
the  Latin  form  of  the  name  which,  in  the  original 
Phoenician,  was  GADIR  (or  GADDIB),  and  in  the 
Greek  GADEIRA  (r^i  TdS^ipa;  Ion.  Vifittpa,  He- 
rod. ;  and,  rarely,  h  TajHtlpa^  Eratosth.  ap.  Steph, 
B.  9.  v.),  and  which  is  preserved  in  the  form  Cadiz 
or  CofUzj  denotes  a  celebrated  city,  as  well  as  the 
island  on  which  it  stood  (or  rather  the  islands,  and 
hence  the  plural  form),  upon  the  SW.  coast  of 
Hlspania  Baetica,  between  the  struts  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Baetis.  (^Eth,  raScipc^r,  fem.  rodeipts, 
also^  rarely,  FaUktplTqs^  raifiptuos  and  radcfpain^r, 
Steph.  B. ;  Adj.  Taitipuc&s,  e.  g.  with  x<^i  Phit 
Crit.  p.  114,  b  :  Lat.  Adj.  and  Eth.  Gaditanus). 
The  fimciful  etymologies  of  the  name  invented  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  are  barely  worthy  id 
a  passing  mention.  (Plat  CWttcM,  p.  114,  Steph.  B. 
«.  V. ;  Etym,  M. ;  Suid. ;  Uesych. ;  Eustatli.  ad 
Dion.  Perkg.  64.)    The  kter  gec^raphen  rightly 
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ststod  that  ii  was  a  Phoenician  wovd  (Dioo.  Per. 
456  ;  Avien.  Ora  Marit.  267—269  : 

"  Gaddir  hie  est  oppidum  : 
Nam  Punicorum  lingua  conseptum  locum 
Gaddir  vocabat") 

It  was  the  chief  Phoenician  colony  outside  the 
PiUara  of  Hercules,  having  been  established  by  them 
feng  before  the  b^rinning  of  classical  histoiy.  (Stnb. 
iii.  pp.  148, 168 ;  Died.  Sic.  v.  20 ;  Scymn.  Ch.  160 ; 
Mela,  ill  6.  §  1 ;  PUn.  v.  19.  s.  17  ;  VelL  Paterc. 
i.  2 ;  Airian.  and  Aelian.  ap.  Eustatb.  ad  Dun. 
Perieg.  454.)  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was 
kmg  the  westernmost  point  of  the  known  world ; 
and  the  island  on  which  it  stood  (Itla  da  Leon) 
was  identified  with  that  of  Eiytheia,  where  king 
Geryon  fed  the  oxen  which  were  carried  off  by 
Hercules ;  or,  according  to  some,  Erytheia  was  near 
Gadeira.  (Hesiod.  7'Aeo^.287,  et  seq.,  979,  et  seq.; 
Herod,  iv.  8  ;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  118, 169 ;  Plin.  iv.  21. 
s.  36 ;  and  many  others:  for  a  f^Il  discussion  of  the 
question,  see  tikert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1,  pp.  240,  241.) 
The  island  was  also  called  Aphrodlsias,  and  Coti- 
nussa,  and  by  some  both  the  city  and  the  isknd 
were  identified  with  the  celebrated  Tartessus. 

The  early  writers  give  us  brief  notices  of  Gades. 
Herodotus  (JL  e.)  places  Gadeira  on  the  ocean,  beyond 
the  PilUin  of  Hercules,  and  near  it  the  isknd  of 
Erytheia.  Scylax  states  that,  among  the  Iberi,  the 
first  people  of  Europe  (on  the  W.),  there  are  two 
tshnds,  named  Gadeira,  of  which  the  one  has  a  city, 
a  day's  journey  from  the  Pillan  of  Hercules.  (Scylax, 
pp.  5,  120,  ed.  Gronov.,  pp.  1,  51,  ed.  Hudson.) 
Eratosthenes  mentioned  the  ci^  of  Gadeira  (op. 
Steph.  B.  $.  9.),  and  the  **  happy  island  "  of  Ery- 
theia, in  the  land  ot  Tartesais,  near  Calpe  (ap. 
Strab.  iii.  p.  148,  who  refers  also  to  the  views  of 
Artemidorus).  In  the  period  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire,  therefore,  the  situation  of  the  place  was 
tolerably  well  known  to  the  Greeks ;  but  it  is  not 
till  after  the  Punic  Wars  had  given  Spun  to  the 
Romans,  that  we  find  it  more  particularly  described. 
The  fullest  description  is  that  of  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  140, 
168),  who  places  it  at  a  distance  of  less  than  2000 
stadia  from  the  Sacred  Headland  (C  S.  Ktnceni), 
and  70  frmn  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis  (Guadal- 
quivir) on  the  one  side,  and  about  750  from  Calpe 
(G^aUar)  on  the  other,  or,  as  some  said,  800. 
Mela  (ii.  7)  transfers  it  to  the  entrance  of  Uie  StraitSy 
which  he  makes  to  begin  at  Junonis  Pr.  (C.  Tra- 
falgar'). Pliny,  who  makes  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  at  Mellaria,  places  Gades  45  M.  P.  outside 
(iv.  22.  s.  36,  with  Ukert^s  emendation  :  the  MSS. 
vary  between  25  and  75).  The  island  is  described 
as  divided  fitxn  the  mainland  of  Baetica  by  a  narrow 
strait,  like  a  river  (Mela,  iii.  6),  tlie  least  breadth  of 
which  is  given  by  Strabo  as  only  1  stadium  (606  ft.), 
and  as  barely  700  ft  by  Pliny,  who  nukes  the 
greatest  breadth  1\  M.P.  (ii.  108.  s.  112) :  it  is 
now  called  the  River  of  St.  Peier^  and  the  bridge 
which  spanned  it  (^Itin.  Ant.  i^  409)  is  called  tlie 
Puenie  de  Zuaxo^  from  Juan  Sanchez  de  Zuazo, 
who  restored  it  in  the  15th  century.  The  length  of 
the  isbuid  was  estimated  at  about  100  stadia  (Strab. 
/.  c),  or  12  M.  P.  (Polyb.  ap.  PUn.  L  c. :  Pliny 
himself  says  15) :  its  breadth  varied  from  one  sta- 
dium to  3  Roman  miles  (Strab.,  Plin.,  U.  ee.).  The 
city  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bland,  and  was 
from  the  fint  very  small  in  comparison  with  its 
maritime  importance.  Even  after  it  was  enlarged 
by  the  building  of  the  ''New  City,"  under  the 


Bomuu,  bj  iU  wmllhj  and  «lebnt«d  dtiKn,  tl» 
youngBT  B«lbli»,  the  "  DonblB  City  "  (4  ^"fl), 
■8  it  wu  oOled,  wu  itill  of  lerr  moderate  dimm- 
Kimu,  not  eicnding  SO  itidia  in  rirenlt :  *nd  eren 
tlui  apue  iru  Dot  denwly  peopled,  snce  a  Urge 
put  of  the  ciduna  wen  nlotys  nbaent  *t  w*.  In 
bet,  Uh  dty  proper  Nmns  to  ban  oonnated  nienlj 
of  the  public  baildingi  aod  Uw  hal)ilatii»  of  tho» 
immediiilcl;  coonectod  with  the  bnaiaeB  of  Che  port, 
whik  thfl  tipper  rliinnn  dwelt  in  villu  oUflide  the 
atj,  chieflf  OD  the  shore  of  the  irainland,  and  m  a 
■nailer  ialand  opposite  to  Che  citj,  which  wu  ■  rery 
faTDOrils  rraoit  (  Tncaiient  or  S.  Sebaitiaa).  The 
tenitoT  of  the  dtj  oo  the  nuunland  tma  verj  email ; 
its  weilth  being  derived  entirely  from  its  axamerce, 
u  the  great  weatsu  eniparium  of  the  known  wivld. 
Of  the  wealth  and  coiueqnencs  of  its  cttiiens 
Strabo  records  it  as  a  stiikinf;  proof,  that  in  the 
censni  taken  Doder  AngueCiu,  the  number  of  Eqnitea 
was  found  to  be  500,  a  number  gnatcr  than  in  any 
town,  even  in  Italj,  eioept  PataTinm;  while  (he 
dtiHoa  were  eecond  in  number  ocdy  to  those  of 
Booib  Their  first  alliance  with  Borne  was  said  to 
hare  been  formed  tbroogb  the  cmtiirion  L.  Mardos, 
in  the  Tery  criais  of  the  war  in  Spain,  after  tlie 
deaths  of  the  two  Sdpios  (b.c.S13):  another  in- 
stance of  the  di&a&ction  of  the  old  Phoenidaa  dti«s 
towards  Carthage ;  a  feeling  all  the  slnnger  in  the 
case  of  Gadfs,  as  ahe  bad  onlj  submitted  to  CarthsKe 
daring  Hamiicar'B  concjowt  of  Spain  afl«r  the  First 
Panic  War.  The  alliance  was  confirmed  (or,  as 
soma  said,  first  nude)  [n  the  consulahip  of  M,  Le- 
pidusandQ.Catatiu,B.c,  73.  (,Cic.proBaU>o,15: 
tomp.  Lit,  iixii.  2.)  C.  Jnlina  Caenr,  on  his  TiaiC 
(o  the  city  during  the  Civil  War  in  Spain,  B.  p.  *9, 
conrerred  the  ctnfoj  of  Rome,  on  all  the  dtiiens  of 
Gadea.  (Dion  Case.  ilL  2*;  Columella,  tUL  IS.) 
tinder  the  empire,  ss  aettled  bj  Angneta,  Gades  was 
a  mnniciinnm,  with  the  title  tt  Adousta  Ubbs 
JuuA  Gaditaha,  and  the  seat  of  one  oi  the  lour 
coavat^uijaridid  61  Bastica.  (  Plm.  UL  I.  a.  3,  it.  B3. 
■.36i  Inscr.  ap.GnHar,  p.  3SS,  h).4;  Cdns  ap. 
llorei,  Med.  toL  ii.  p.  tSO,  toL  iii.  p.  68,  who  coo- 
tends  thst  the  city  was  a  colony  ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  19,  Snppl.  Tol.L  p.  35;  Seatini,  p.49;  Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  pp.  19—23.}  Ther«  are  extant  coins  of  the 
eld  Phooaidan  period,  aa  welt  as  of  the  Roman  dtj; 
the  former  aie,  with  one  eiceptiui,  d  copper,  and 
generally  bear  the  head  of  the  Tyiian  Uercoles 
(Melcattb),  the  tutelary  deity  of' the  dly,  «i  the 
obvcree,  and  on  the  rereras  one  or  two  fish,  with 
a  Phoenidan  epigraph,  in  two  lines,  of  which  the 
upper  has  not  been  satiafactorily  expluned,  while 
tlie  lower  conusts  of  the  four  leUen  which  answer 
to  the  Hebrew  characters  TTUt  "^  Tlin,  Aaa^r 
or  Hagadir,  that  is,  the  genuine  Phoenician  form  of 
the  dty'a  name,  with  the  pmslhetjo  breathing  or 
article,  the  omiasiwi  of  which  gives  Gadiii,  the 
form  recot^nised  bj  the  Omk  and  Soman  writers. 
(Eckhel,  ^  c  and  vol.  iii.  p.  432.)  The  coins  of  the 
RoDun  period  are  very  renuu-kubla  for  the  sbsence 
of  the  name  of  the  city,  which  occnii  only  on  one  of 
them,  a  verir  ancient  medal,  having  an  ear  of  com, 
with  the  e{ugnph  xon  (L  a.  Municipiam)  on  the 
obverse,  aiid  m  the  rererte  gades,  with  a  fish. 
The  remaining  medals  bear,  for  the  moat  part,  the 
inugnia  of  Hercules,  and  naval  symbds,  with  the 
names  of  the  ancceaiive  patrons  of  the  dly,  namely, 
Bslbus,  Anguatos,  M.  Agrippg^  and  hia  aoos  C«us 
and  Lucius,  and  the  ampsror  Tiberius.  (Eckbel, 
viJ.i,  pp.30~-!S.) 


Ths  Bnt  of  these  namea  nfin  to  tw»  Bibd 
dliiens  ef  Gadea,  who  an  distingniihed  bj  tbs 
names  of  tStjic  and  Minor.  L  Comdiu  Bilbn 
Mqor,  who  ia  generally  Bumimed  Gaditaaco,  or.  aa 
Cicero  writes  jestingly,  Tartedm  {ai  Att.rLi), 
•aTed  against  Sertorioa,  fint  under  Q.  Meullai, 
and  tliea  under  Pcinpey,  when  be  accaniasicd  to 
Rcane,  b,  C.  71,  and  who  ceaiferred  upon  him  the 
Rranan  dtiieoahip,  his  right  to  which  was  drfinded 
by  Cicero  in  an  extant  oiatini.  With  both  he  Und 
in  terms  of  intimacy,  as  well  as  with  Cibsru  ud 
Cscaar,  and  afterwards  with  Oclavian.  He  wis 
the  fint  native  of  any  country  ont  of  Italy  wbt 
attained  to  the  consulship.  But  his  nepbev,  L, 
CorudiiiB  Bslbus  MiiHr,  who,  sa  proccnaul  of  Africa, 
triumphed  over  the  Garamanlea  in  B.C.  19,  and 
who  attained  to  the  dignity  of  Poatifsi  (VelL  Falira. 
ii.  SI,  and  coina),  is  probably  the  oue  to  wbca  the 
cans  refer,  as  hs  was  the  biulder  of  the  New  Qiy 
of  Gadee.  He  nndertoolc  this  work  whea  be  mi 
qnaestn  to  AsiniDa  PolUo  m  Further  ^wa,  n.  c 
43.  (D;onCasa.ilvui.3a.)  Balbus  ■]«) ocnelniaal 
the  harbonr  of  Gsdes, —  Pvtu  Gaditanas, — « tbi 
mainland  (Strab.,  Mela,  it.  cc;;  ltim.AoLf.VS; 
Ptol.  ii.  1:  now  Puerto  Stat),  and  the  bnlp 
already  mentiaoed,  which  was  so  constrncteil  u  la 
form  also  an  aqueduct.  The  Antonine  jtinouy 
places  the  bridge  13  U.  P.  fnun  Gadta,  and  lb) 
hsrbonr  U  M.  P..further,  on  the  road  to  Cordiba. 
Of  the  other  public  buildings  the  most  remsrialjk 
were  the  lemplea  of  the  ddties  whom  the  Bonau 
identified  irith  Satnru  and  Hercules.  The  ioBm 
was  in  the  dty  itself,  oppisite  to  the  tittle  iilaid 
already  mentioned ;  the  latter  atood  aome  distana  S. 
of  tbe  dty,  IS  M.  P.  co  the  nad  to  Ualaci,  b  th 
Itinerary,  and  still  farther  according  to  Etnba,  iri« 
has  a  kmg  disroaaian  tX  a  theory  by  which  fidt 
temple  was  identifled  with  tbe  Colnmua  ti  Hcn«la 
(iii.  pp^  las,  no,  ITS,  174,  ITS;  Pliu.il  39. 1. 100; 
Uv.ui.31i  DionCass.Tliii.40,buvii.SO).  Tbe 
temple  bad  a  &mona  oracle  connected  with  it,  sod 
was  immen»ly  rich.  It  was  also  remaitable  for  a 
spring,  which  rcae  and  fell  with  tbe  tide.  Ila  sts 
is  supposed  to  hsva  bem  oaiba  I.S,  PelTiocS.Pt- 
dro  (St.  Petar't  Iile),  a  little  islet  lying  cA  the  &. 
pdnt  of  the  msin  island  of  Leoa.  The  dty  had  cna 
drawback  to  ita  unrivalled  advantages  as  a  port:  tba 
rater  was  very  bad.  (Strab.  iiL  p.  173.)  BciidB 
tbe  general  articles  of  it3  commerce,  ita  salL-fiah  wm 
particularly  esteemed.  (Athen.  viL  p.  315;  FoJo^ 
vi.  49 ;  Uesych.  (.  v.  TdStifo.)  The  immense  wiahh 
which  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  ted  naturally  to  lu- 
ary,  and  luxury  to  great  iminorality.  (JDv.ii.Ifi!; 
Mart.  i.  m,  foil.,  V.  78,  vi.  71,  UT.  303.)  Tbs 
ntodem  dty  of  Cadk  stands  just  upon  the  ste  if 
Gsdes,  that  is,  on  the  NW.  point  of  the  ialand  d 
Leon,  together  wiihthe  ialandcf  TVoautero.  (The 
following  ore  tbe  anthoritin  for  tiie  sntiquilis  ct 
Cadi*  vittd  by  Ford,  Bamlbooi  of  SpaiM,  p  6 : 
J.  B.  Soarea  de  Salaxar,  Grandniai,  4^  Cadii, 
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1610,  4to.;  Geroniino  de  la  Concepdon,  Emp&Ho 
de  el  Orbey  Amst.  1690,  folio;  Ms.  de  Mondejar, 
Cadiz  Phenicia,  Madrid,  1805,  3  vols.  4to. ;  ffi$. 
toria  de  Cadiz^  OroBCO,  1845,  4to.)  [P.  &1 

GADILONITIS.     [Gazklon.] 

GADITANUM  FRETUM  ^Straits  of  Gibrahar), 
the  well-known  channel  connecting  tlie  Mediterra* 
nean  and  Atlantic  [Atlanticum  Make],  and  se- 
parating the  continents  of  Enrope  and  Libjrm,  only 
needs  a  notice  in  a  work  on  tmcienij  as  distinguished 
from  general^  geography,  for  the  sake  of  recording 
the  many  diflbrent  names  by  which  it  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Boroana.  These  are  collected  as 
follows  by  Ukert,  who  gives  ample  references  to  an- 
cient authorities; — Fretum  and  TloftdfUs,  simply: 
Fts^^oMS  iropBfUs:  *HpdKK9tot  irop$fi6s:  Uop$fi6s 
or  uiipof  Kork  ria  'HpoicXcfovr  orifXas:  Srif/ia 
KolBt  'HpoKktiavs  an/lXat:  rh  rrjs  dd\€pmis  r^s 
*ArkBafratfis  eT6f»a:  Fretum  Gaditanam:  Fretum 
Hercttleum:  Fretum  Tartessiumr  FMum  Iberum: 
Fretum  Hispanum;  Fretum  nostri  maris  et  Ocean! : 
Ostium  Oceani:  Maris  Ostium:  Limen  Intemi  Map- 
ris:  Hercnlis  Via  or  Henna:  and  lastly  Fretum  Sep- 
tem,  or  Septe  Gaditanum,  or  Septe  simply,  from  the 
hills  called  Septem  Fratres  on  the  Libyan  shore. 
(Ukert,  Geoffr.  d,  Grieehen  «.  Romer^  yol.  u.  pt  1. 
a  848,  b.)  Its  extent  is  sufficiently  maiked  on  the 
E.  by  the  hills  of  An yia  and  Cat.fe,  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  on  the  &  side  of  its  W.  entrance  by 
the  promoDtory  of  Ampblusia;  but  the  KW.  point 
was  yariously  placed  [Gades],  the  proper  position 
bong  the  Pr.  Junoois  (CI  Trcffalgar),      [P.S.] 

GADITA'inJS  OOEANUS.  [AxLAirricuM 
Karb.] 

GAESUS,  GESSUS  (Vaivmw),  a  small  river  in 
Ionia,  near  Mount  Mycale  and  the  town  of  Priene. 
(Plm.  T.  31;  Mela,  i  17;  comp.  Herod,  iz.  97.) 
Athenaeus  (tu.  p.  311)  obeerree  that  Gaeson  or 
Gaesonis  was,  according  to  some,  a  lake  between 
Priene  and  Miletus,  which  had  a  communication 
with  the  sea.  [L.  S.] 

GAETARA.    [Albania.] 

GAETUXIA  (roiTovAia,  sometimes  written  Pc 
TOvAia:  Eth.  FouroSAof,  and  sometimes  Pairo^AfOf, 
GaetQius:  Adj.  ToiroOhJos,  GaetOlos,  Gaetulicus),  a 
country  in  the  KW.  of  Libya,  &  of  Mauretania  and 
Numi^:  on  the  K  divided  by  hills  from  the  Ga- 
RAUANTBS,  who  dwelt  S.  of  Africa  and  Syrtica:* 
on  the  W.  extending  to  the  Atkmtic  Ocean;  and  on 
the  S.  to  a  margin  of  the  great  basin  of  the  river 
KiGiB,  or,  aooonling  to  PUny,  to  the  river  Kigir 
itself,  which  he  considers  as  the  boundaxy  between 
Africa  and  Aethioina,  that  is,  the  country  of  the 
Negroes  (v.  4).  Acoording  to  tiie  tradition  pre- 
served by  Sallust  (Jug,  18,  19),  the  GaetuHans  and 
the  Libyans  were  the  two  great  races  which  origi- 
nally inhabited  Africa;  i.  e.  the  NW.  portion  of  the 
continent  When  the  K.  sea^board  came  into  the 
non  of  yarious  tribes  from  Asia  (sfterwards 
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rn  as  Numidians  and  Mauretanians),  the  Gae- 
tulians  were  forced  back  into  the  region  to  the  S.  of 
Atlas;  and  they  led  a  nomade  life  in  the  oases  of 
the  W.  part  of  the  Great  Desert  belt  (Sahara),  which 
lies  between  the  Atlas  and  the  baon  of  the  Nigir, 
while  the  Garamamtbs  inhabited  its  E.  portion. 
Strsbo  extends  the  habitations  of  the  Gaetulians  even 
as  frir  as  the  Syrtes  (xvii.  p.  829);  and  it  may  well 
be  believed  that  the  Umd  on  the  mai^n  of  the  Great 
Desert,  though  nominally  a  part  S.  Kumidia,  was 
really  a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  into  which  the  Gae- 
tuiius  may  have  extended  their  waoderings.  (Comp. 


Strab.  zviL  p.  838.)  Stnbo  uses  Gaetnlia  as  a  sort 
of  general  name  for  Inner  Africa,  and  calls  the  Gae- 
tulians the  greatest  of  the  Libyan  peoples.  (Compi 
Mela,i.  4:  '*  Natio  frequens  multiplexque  Gaetnli.") 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  they 
were  ignorant,  says  Sallust,  of  the  Roman  name; 
but  in  that  war  tliey  served  as  cavalry  in  the  army 
of  Jugurtha,  besides  making  predatory  attacks  on 
the  Romans.  (Sail.  Jug,  80,  88,  97,  99,  103.) 
Sallust  expressly  states  that  a  part  of  the  Gaetu- 
lians were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Numidia.  (Jug. 
19.)  It  appears  that  a  body  of  them  took  service 
under  Marius,  who  assigned  them  lands;  and,  being 
placed,  at  the  dose  of  the  war,  under  the  authority 
of  Hiempeal,  they  and  their  successors  remained  in 
the  service  of  the  Numidian  kings  until  the  Civil 
War,  when  we  find  considerable  numbers  of  them 
deserting  from  Juba  to  Caesar,  and  employed  by  him 
as  emissaries  to  stir  up  their  tribes  to  revolt.  (BeJL 
Afr,  25,  32,  35,  55,  56, 61, 93.)  Under  Augustus, 
a  portim  of  the  people,  who  were  nominally  subject 
to  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania,  became  so  troublesome, 
that  an  army  was  sent  against  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cornelius  Cossus  Lentulns,  who  obtained  a 
triumph  and  the  surname  of  Gaetulicus,  A.D.  6. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  28;  Tac  Ann,  iv.  42,  46,  vi.  30  ; 
Fkr.  iv.  12,  40;  Juv.  viiL  26.)  We  find  some  traces 
of  the  improved  knowledge  of  the  Ramans  respecting 
the  country  in  Plmy  (v.  1,  4,  8,  vi.  31.  s.  36, 
xxL  13.  s.  45,  XXV.  7.  s.  38,  xxxv.  6.  s.  26).  He 
indndes  under  the  name  cf  Gaetulians  some  tribes 
which  had  also  their  own  specific  names,  such  as 
the  Autololes  Gaetuli  and  the  Gaetuli  Darae  (v.'  1). 
Ptolemy  includes  Gaetulia  under  his  very  extensive 
appellation  of  Libya  Interior,  of  which  it  is  the 
northern  part,  immediately  &  of  the  Mauretanias. 
(PtoL  ir.  6.  §  15,  viii.  13.  §§  1,2.) 

The  ancients  clearly  recognised  the  distinction 
between  the  Gaetulians  and  the  Negro  peoples  who 
dwelt  S.  of  them.  The  former  they  justly  considered 
as  a  Libyan  people  of  the  same  stock  as  the  later 
settlers  on  the  N.  coast  who  displaced  them:  their 
darker  colour  and  fiercer  disposition  were  ascribed 
to  their  greater  proximity  to  the  torrid  zone.  ("Gae. 
tuli  sub  sole  magis  [quam  Libyes]  baud  procul  ab 
ardoribus,"  SalL  Jug,  18.)  They  resembled  their 
northern  neighbours  in  their  nomade  mode  of  life; 
and  there  was  a  theory  which  ascribed  the  origin  of 
the  nomade  peoples  of  the  Algerian  Sahara  (for  the 
exact  meaning  of  thu  phrase  see  Africa)  to  an  in- 
termixture of  the  Gaetulians  with  the  later  Atdatio 
settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  southern  Gaetu- 
lians mingled  their  blood  with  their  Negro  neigh- 
hours,  the  Nigritae,  thus  giving  origin  to  a  pe(^1e 
called  the  Melanogaetuli,  or  Black  Gaetulians  (Me- 
AavoTorroSAoi,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  16;  Agathem.  ii.  5). 

The  Gaetulians  are  described  as  men  of  a  warlike 
^qnsition  and  savage  manners,  living  on  milk  and 
fiesh,  clothed  with  skms  ( Varro»  J2.  i2.  IL  11.  §  11), 
part  dwelling  in  tents  and  others  wandering  about 
without  settled  abodes,  and  under  no  settled  govern- 
ment  (Sail.  Jug,  18,  19,  80 ;  Plin.  x.  73.  s.  94> 
They  seem,  however,  like  their  eastern  neighbours, 
the  Garamantes,  to  have  carried  on  a  portion  of  the 
trade  of  Irmer  Africa;  and  their  country  furnished 
some  highly  esteemed  productions  of  nature,  espe- 
cially the  purple  dye,  which  was  obtained  frcHn  the 
shell-fish  of  the  W.  coast,  and  gigantic  asparagus. 
(Ath.  ii.  p.  62;  Enstath.  ad  Dion  Par,  215;  Stuph. 
B.  «.  v.;  Mek,  iii.  10  ;  Plin.  T.  1,  vi.  3  .  8.  36,  ix 
60,  xxxv.  6.  8.  86.) 
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The  Gactoliaitt  appear  to  be  the  chief  andent  n- 
presentatires  of  the  great  aboriginal  people  of  modem 
Africa,  who  call  themselves  Ama^gh  or  Atnazergt 
(i.  e./ree  or  noUe),  and  to  whom  belong  the  Berben 
of  M.  Atlaa,  as  well  as  the  TvariekSj  who  still 
wander  over  the  oases  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  are 
supposed  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Gaetoli. 
(Bitter,  Erdktmde,  voL  L  pp.  1034,  foil. ;  Horne- 
maun,  Reite,  p.  223.)  The  andent  Qaetolia  in- 
duded  the  S.  regions  of  iforoooo,  as  well  as  the  W. 
part  of  the  Great  Desert  [P.  S.] 

GAGAE  (Vdyai:  Eth,  rtryoMs),  a  town  oa  the 
sonth-east  coast  of  Lycia,  from  which  the  GagaUa 
iapis  derived  its  name.  (PUn.  ▼.  18,  zzzvi.  34; 
Steph.  B  «.  v.;  Nicand.  Tker.  37;  Galen,  voL  zii. 
p.  203,  ed.  Kfihn;  Hierocl.  p.  683,  with  Wesselings 
note.)  Bains  at  Alac^d  are  regarded  ,bj  Leake 
{Asia  Mmor,  p.  185,  foil.)  as  marking  the  site  of 
the  ancient  (^^ae,  while  Sir  Charles  Fellowes  iden- 
tifies the  place  with  the  modem  village  of  Hatoooey 
where  rnins  stand  npon  and  between  two  isolated 
rocks,  now  literally  covered  with  waUs.  {Dimxw,  «n 
Zfcto,  p.  210.)  [L.  S.] 

GAGAKA  GAGANAE,  a  station  in  Dacia,  on 
the  road  from  Ortova  to  the  finontier  of  MoldamOf 
which  the  Peatinger  Table  places  between  Ad  Pan- 
noniam  and  Mascliana,  The  geographer  of  Bavenna 
calls  it  Gazana.  Its  position  most  be  sought  along 
the  valley  of  the  Temes.  [£.  B.  J.]   - 

GALAGTOPHAGL    [Hifpbkoloi  ;  Abu.] 

GALACUH,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  10th 
Ituieraiy.     [Galaya].  [B.  G.  L.] 

GALADBAE.    [Eokdaea.] 

GALAESUS  or  GALESUS  (rahm&ot,  PoL),  a 
small  river  of  Calabria,  flowing  into  the  gnlf  of  Ta- 
rentnm,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  that 
city.  It  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  the  pas- 
tores  on  its  banks,  on  which  were  fed  the  sheep  that 
produced  the  celebrated  Tarentine  wool :  hence  its 
praises  are  song  by  several  of  the  Boman  poets. 
(Hot.  Carm.  ii.  6.  10;  Vug.  Georg.  iv.  126;  Pro- 
pertii.34.  67;  Sut  5^0.  iii.  3 ;  Ckndian.  iVoft. 
et  (H.  C<m».  260 ;  Sidon.  ApolL  Canfi.  24.  59.) 
Polybius  tells  as  it  was  often  called  the  Earotas, 
from  the  river  of  that  name  in  Laconia  (Pol.  viiL  35); 
bat  the  GaUusns,  which  was  probably  its  indigenous 
name,  is  the  only  one  by  which  it  is  mentioned  in 
any  other  author.  Both  Livy  and  Polybios  notice  it 
on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Tarentum  by  Hanni- 
bal (b.  c.  212),  who  encamped  on  its  banks  with 
his  main  army  to  watch  and  protect  the  blockade  of 
the  citadel  (Pol  L  c;  Liv.  zzr.  11.)  Though  its 
name  was  so  cdebrated,  the  Galaesus  was  a  very 
trifling  stream,  and  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
identifying  it  The  name  is  generally  given  by  local 
antiquarians,  and  ai^rently  by  a  kind  of  local  tra- 
dition, to  a  small  stream  of  limpid  water  which  flows 
into  the  great  port  of  Tarentum  or  Mare  Picooio^  on 
its  N.  side,  now  known  as  Ze  Citrtztei  and,  accord- 
ing to  Zannoni*s  map^  there  stiU  exists  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood a  chureh  called  Sta.  Maria  di  Gakto, 
Both  Polybius  and  Livy,  however,  give  the  distance 
of  the  Galaesos  from  Tarentum  at  5  miles  or  40 
stadia,  a  statement  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the 
popular  view ;  and  the  stream  in  question  is  more- 
over so  small  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  army  to 
have  encamped  on  its  banks,  its  whole  course  being 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  in  length.  Swinburne's 
supposition  that  the  Cervaro — a  much  more  consi- 
derable stream,  flowing  mto  the  Mare  Piccolo  at  its 
head  or  £.  extremity— ii  the  trae  GftlaestiB,  would 
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certainly  aooord  better  with  the  statement  of  Fdj- 
bins  and  Livy,  and  at  least  as  well  with  the  poetiol 
epithets  of  the  stream,  on  which,  however,  too  ondi 
stress  must  not  be  laid.  (Bomanelli,  vol.  L  pi  292; 
D'Aquino,  DeHzie  Tarentine,  with  the  notes  of  Cat- 
ducd,  pi  49 ;  Swinburne,  7Vat>e2f,  vol  L  p]!^  2S7, 
232 ;  Graven,  TraveU,  pi  181 .)  [E.  H.  B.] 

G  ALA'EIA  (PoA^io,  Diod.,  but  the  oUer  editiooi 
have  Ta^tpia;  rakapUn,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Ta)^ 
posj  Died.:  Gaglkino)^  a  dty  of  Sicily,  which,  le- 
cording  to  Stephanos,  was  founded  by  the  Skolia 
chief  Marges  or  Morgns.  (Steph.  B.  «.«.)  ThofOj^h 
we  may  infer  from  thia  statement  (which  is  evidentlj 
meant  to  connect  it  with  the  estaUishmeot  of  tk 
Moi^tes  m  Sicily)  that  it  was  a  dty  of  l^neat  aati- 
qai^,  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  histoiy  till  b.c 
345,  when  it  was  the  only  dty  that  ventured  to  send 
succours  to  the  Entellini  when  besieged  by  the  Car- 
thaginians under  Hanno.  Bat  thdr  small  fow, 
amounting  to  only  1000  men,  was  intercepted  and 
entirely  cut  off.  (Diod.  xvi.  67.)  Again,  in  b.c 
311,  Galaria  was  occupied  by  the  Syracnsan  cxila 
under  Deinocrates,  who  were,  however,  soon  afttf  de- 
feated and  driven  out  by  the  generals  of  Agatbockii 
(Id.  xix.  104.)  No  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  finsd 
in  history;  and  as  its  name  does  not  occur  amoog 
the  Sidlian  towns  enumerated  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  or 
Ptolemy,  it  would  seem  to  have  ceased  to  exist  vodff 
the  Boman  dominion.  It  would  indeed  be  utoiii 
to  suspect  that  the  Galatxki  of  Phny  (iii.8.8.14), 
whom  he  enumerates  am<mg  the  "  popati  stipen- 
diarii"  of  the  interior  of  Kdly,  were  idoiticsl  vitb 
the  Galarini  of  Diodorus,  bat  that  there  seems  to  be 
some  reawMi  to  admit  the  existence  of  a  separate  town 
ef  the  name  of  Galala.  We  find  the  name  of  this 
town  apparently  still  preserved  in  the  village  of  Go* 
kaif  £.  of  MUitello,  and  about  10  miles  from  tbs 
N.  coast  of  the  island;  while  that  of  Galaria  is  sap- 
posed  by  Cluverius  and  Sicilian  topographers  to  be 
retained  by  GagUano,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbs 
Caronia  mountains,  and  about  6  miles  N.  of  the 
ancient  Agyrium.  (Cluver*  SidL  pp.  330,  385; 
Amioo,  Lin,  Topog,  Sic,  §.  v.  Gaka-iti)  Bat  it 
does  not  appear  that  ancient  remains  exist  at  either 
locality,  and  the  evidence  of  name  alone  is  iDcoo- 
dusive. 

There  is  nothing  in  Diodoms  to  lead  us  to  snp- 
pose  that  Galaria  was  a  Greek  dty,  and  the  oootruy 
seems  to  be  implied  by  Stephanos;  but  there  exists 
a  coin  of  very  early  date,  and  of  pure  Greek  styles 
which  bean  the  inscription  TAAA.,  and  most  cer- 
tainly  be  referred  to  this  dty.  On  the  refene  it 
has  a  sitting  figure  of  Zeus,  with  the  epithet  20TEP 
iu  andent  charactera.  (It  is  figured  by  T.  Combs^ 
Num.  Mut.  Brii.  pi.  4.  fig.  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GALATA.     [Galaria.] 

GALATIA  (roXar/o,  raXariir^,  GallogrMcia). 
The  history  of  the  establishment  of  this  province  is 
connected  with  the  emigration  of  Gallic  natifos  to 
the  East.  This  emigration  is  an  obscure  subject,  but 
we  may  collect  enough  from  the  extant  antborities 
to  establish  the  main  fiscts. 

Strabo  (p.  187)  says  that  the  Tectosages,  who 
occupied  part  of  Gallia  ac\jacent  to  the  Pyrenees  sod 
extended  along  a  portion  €i  the  north  side  of  the  Cl- 
vennet,  were  once  a  powerful  people,  and  had alarge 
population.  Domestic  dissauion  drove  some  of 
them  from  home,  who  were  joined  by  others  from 
various  tribes;  and  these  were  a  part  of  the  GalU 
who  occupied  Phrygia,  bordering  on  Cappadocia  and 
the  Paphlagonians.    Aa  a. proof  of  this,  he  alleges 
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tliP  fact  of  the  Gahtians  about  the  citj  Ancyra  being 
immed  Tectoea^es.  Tlicre  were  two  other  Gallic 
tribes  in  Galatia,  named  Tfocmi  and  Tolistobogii; 
and  he  infers  that  thej  also  came  from  Gallia,  be- 
cause yiey  were  akin  (jirvii^uKov)  to  the  Tectomges; 
but  be  cannot  say  what  parts  the  Trocmi  and  Tolis- 
tobogii came  from,  for  he  had  not  heard  of  any 
Trocmi  or  Tolistobogii  in  his  time  who  dwelt  either 
north  of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  Alps,  or  soath  of  the 
Alps.  Jostin  (xxiv.  4),  after  mentioning  the  Gallic 
inraders  of  Iti^y  who  took  Rome,  says  that  other 
adventurers  passed  into  Illyricum  and  settled  in 
Pannonia.  They  subdued  the  Pannonians,  and  for 
many  years  carried  on  war  with  the  neighbouring 
nations.  The  Galli,  then,  according  to  these  autho- 
rities, spread  along  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
along  the  valley  Si  the  Danube.  When  Alexander 
(b.  c  335)  made  his  expedition  over  the  Uaemua  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  he  had  an  interview  with 
some  Celtae,  who  lived  about  the  Adriatic.  This  is 
on  the  authority  of  Ptokmaeus,  the  son  of  Lagus. 
(Strab.  p.  301.)  Arrian  {Anah,  L  4),  who  also 
used  the  work  <^  Ptolemaens,  speaks  of  the  Celtae 
on  the  Ionian  gulf  sending  an  embassy  to  Alexander 
when  he  was  near  the  Danube.  This  appears  to  be 
the  first  time  that  the  Hellenic  and  the  Gallic 
nation  saw  one  another  beyond  the  limits  of  Gallia. 

The  Galli  seem  to  have  been  establbhed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macedonia  during  the  troublesome 
times  that  followed  Aleiander*s  death,  or  probably 
still  earlier.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus 
in  Macedonia,,  who  is  named  Cerauuus,  a  band  of 
Galli,  under  a  leader  Belgius  or  Bolgius,  invaded 
liis  kingdom.  The  king  dcs|used  the  invaders,  be- 
cause they  ofiered  to  retire  for  a  sum  of  money;  but 
his  army  was  totally  defeated  by  them,  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  barbarians  cut  off  the  king's 
head,  and  carried  it  about  on  a  spear  to  terrify  their 
enemies  (b.  c.  280).  The  Macedonians  shut  them* 
selves  up  in  their  cities,  and  made  no  resistance; 
but  when  all  hope  seemed  lost,  Sosthenee,  a  Mace- 
donian noble,  collected  a  force,  uid  for  the  time  saved 
his  country  from  further  ravage.  (Justin,  zxiv.; 
Pkusan.  i.  16.  §  2,  z.  19.  §  7.)  But  another  Gallic 
chieftain,  named  Brennns, — probably  a  title  of  rank, 
and  not  a  name, — entered  Macedonia  with  a  large 
force,  defeated  Soethenes,  and  ravaged  the  country. 
(Justin,  zxiv.  6.)  Either  in  the  same  campaign,  or 
perha]is  in  another  (b.c  279),  Brennus  led  the 
Galli  to  plunder  Delphi,  for  the  fame  of  this  temple's 
wealth  excited  his  cupidity.  The  Galli  were  an 
immense  force,  under  several  commanders ;  but  they 
could  not  agree,  and  a  large  division  under  Leonorius 
and  Lntarius, —  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  write 
the  names,  —  separated  from  Brennus,  and,  taking 
tlieir  way  through  Thrsoe  (Liv.  zzxviiL  16),  reached 
Byzantium. 

Brennna,  with  several  commanders,  one  of  whom 
the  GredcB  named  Adchorins,  led  his  savage  troops 
through  Tbessaly  to  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where 
the  Greeks  under  Leonidas  had  tried  to  stop  the 
Persians  about  200  years  before.  The  Greeks,  who 
had  been  weakened  and  disunited  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  were  ronsed  by 
a  danger  that  threatened  their  very  existence.  A 
laxge  force  from  the  states  north  of  the  Istlimns,  and 
■ome  troops  from  Macedonia  and  Aria,  reached  Ther- 
mopylae while  the  Galli  were  still  in  Thessaly,  and 
a  detachment  was  sent  forward  to  destroy  the 
bridges  over  the  Sperchius,  and  to  dispute  the  pas- 
flage  of  the  river.  The  Gaol,  who  had  the  talents  of 
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a  general,  seeing  the  enemy  opposite  to  him  and  a 
rapid  river  between,  made  no  attempt  to  cross  in 
that  part,  but  he  got  over  a  ki^e  body  of  troops  by 
night  near  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  prepared 
to  force  tlie  defile  of  Thermopylae.  He  was  driven 
back  in  disorder  and  with  great  loss.  The  Athe- 
niacs  distinguished  themselves  most  of  all  the  Greeks 
on  this  day. 

The  Gallic  chief  now  sent  off  a  division  to  ravage 
Aetolia,  in  order  to  detach  from  the  confederate  army 
of  the  Greeks  the  AetoHans,  who  had  left  their  homes 
in  a  numerous  body,  to  repel  the  invaders  at  Ther- 
mopylae. The  barbarians  under  Combutts  and  Ores- 
torios  (the  second  seems  to  be  a  Greek  name)  cmn- 
mitted  dreadful  devastation  in  Aetolia,  though  thry 
were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 
(Pausan.  x.  22.)  Less  than  half  of  them  retunied 
to  the  Gallic  camp  at  Thermopylae.  Brennus  at 
last  made  his  way  to  Delphi,  with  the  asmstance  of 
the  Aenianes  and  Ueracleotae,  through  the  country  of 
the  Aenianes,  by  the  very  pass  by  which  Hydanies 
the  Persian  led  his  troops  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 
(Herod,  vii.  215  ;  Pausan.  z.  22.  §  8.)  The  story 
of  the  defeat  of  Brennus  at  Delphi  is  told  with 
many  miraculous  circumstances ;  but  it  seems  that 
the  weather  greatly  helped  the  Greeks  in  defeating 
the  barbarians,  who  made  their  retreat  with  diffi^ 
culty,  #nd  amidst  dreadful  sufierings.  Only  a  few 
out  of  so  many  got  back  to  their  camp  at  Heracleia, 
where  Brennus  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Pansaniaa 
says  that  none  of  the  Galii  escaped.  Justin  con- 
tradicts himself,  for  he  says  in  one  place  (zxiv.  8) 
that  not  one  escaped,  but  in  another  pUce  (zzzU.  3), 
following,  as  we  may  suppose,  a  di^rent  authority, 
he  says  that  some  of  the  Galli  made  their  way  into 
Asia,  and  some  into  Thrace.  He  also  adds  that  tlie 
Tectosages  returned  to  their  city  Tolosa  (TVw^ottM), 
carrying  with  them  the  gold  and  silver  that  they 
had  got  in  their  marauding  expeditions.  Stnbo 
(p.  188)  mentions  the  tradition  of  the  Tectosages 
returning  with  their  booty  to  Tolosa,  but  he  does 
not  beUeve  the  story.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  these  Galli  did  effect  a  retreat;  for  the  Galli 
Scordisci,  who  were  settled  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Save  and  the  Danube,  were  said  to  be  a  remnant  of 
them  (Justin,  xzzii.  3 ;  Strab.  p.  293, 313),  and 
to  be  mingled  with  Thracians  and  Illyrians.  Caesar 
was  tdd  that  Volcae  Tectosages  once  settled  in 
Germany  about  the  Hercynian  forest  {BiiL  Gall. 
vi.  24),  and  continued  to  maintain  themselves  there 
to  his  time.  But  instead  of  concluding  that  k 
remnant  of  the  Tectosages  retmned  from  the  ezpe- 
dition  of  Brennus,  and  settled  in  the  bashi  of  the 
Danube,  it  seems  more  likely  that  their  settlements 
east  of  the  Rhine  were  made  by  emigration  from 
Gallia;  and  it  may  be  that  the  Tectosages  in  the 
aimy  cif  Brennus  did  not  come  direct  fnm  Gallia, 
but  from  aonw  of  the  settlements  already  made 
beyond  the  limits  of  Gallia.  Polybius  says  that 
some  Galli  under  Comontorius,  having  escaped  the 
danger  at  Delphi,  reached  the  HeUespont,  and  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium.  The  Byzan- 
tines paid  them  a  heavy  tribute,  until  the  Thracians, 
who  had  been  subdued  by  the  Gallic  invaders,  by  a 
change  of  good  fortune  succeeded  in  destroying 
them.    (Polyb.  iv.  46.) 

Leonorius  and  Lntarius  escaped  the  misfortones 
of  Brennus  by  having  taken  a  difierent  road,  as 
already  observed,  and  through  a  less  difficult  country. 
Livy  (zzzviii.  16)  does  not  mention  the  arrival  of- 
Ckxnoiitorias  at  Byzantiom.  Leonoriiu  and  Lntarius 
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leyied  oontrilmtioiis  along  the  oout  of  the  Propontis, 
and  having  seised  Ljsimachia  by  treachery,  they 
got  possessian  of  all  the  Thnudan  Ghenooeeus. 
They  saw  the  tempting  coast  of  Asia  separated  from 
them  by  a  narroir  sea,  and  they  applied  to  Antipater, 
the  Macedonian,  who  had  then  the  command  of 
these  coasts,  to  sopply  them  with  ships.     While 
waiting  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  the  chieftaica 
qnarrdled,  and  Leonorios  with  the  larger  part  of 
tiie  Galli  xetnraed  to  Byzantimn.    Lutarios  seized 
two  decked  vessels  and  three  boats,  which  Aiittpater 
had  sent  to  the  Hellespont,  nominally  to  negotiate 
with  the  Gaal,  but  in  fiwt  to  watch  him.    In  a 
few  days  Lutarius  conveyed  all  his  men  over  the 
straits.    Shortly  after,  Nicomedes  L,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  carried  Leonorios  and  his  men  over  the 
BoHpoms,  to  help  him  in  bis  war  against  his  broUier 
Zyboetes.    The  terms  on  which  the  Galli  were  to 
serve  him  were  fixed  before  they  left  Europe.    The 
Gallic  chief  promised  every  thing :  he  only  wanted 
to  get  across  the  strait  (Memnon,  cp.  PhoL  c.  20). 
TfaL  disgnioeful  bargain,  which  brought  so  much 
misery  on  Asia,  was  made  B.  c.  278.    There  were 
seventeen  chieftains  in  the  Gallic  army,  of  whom 
Leonoiitts  and  Lutarius  were  the  chief  (Memnon) ; 
from  which  we  may  collect  tliat  the  two  principal 
chief  uns  were  reconciled  after  they  reached  Asia, 
which  Livy  expressly  states  (xxxviii.  16).  •  Nico- 
medes, with  the  help  of  the  Galli,  had  the  superiority 
over  his  brother,  and  secured  the  kingdom  of  Bithy- 
nia.    During  this  war,  in  which  it  seems  that  many 
of  tiie  Bithynians  perished,  the  Galli  divided  among 
themselves  the  booty,  and  probably  they  had  the 
women,  for  it  is  not  said  that  they  brought  any  with 
them.    (Memnon,  ap.  Phot,  c.  20.)     Justin  states 
(xxv.  2)  that  Nicomedes  gave  the  Galli  part  of  his 
conquests,  and  that  they  ^us  got  the  country  called 
Gallograecia.   But  they  were  not  permanently  settled 
in  Galfttia  so  eariy,  if  we  follow  Livy  (xxxviii.  16) 
and  other  authorities.    After  seating  Nicomedes  on 
his  throne,  they  set  out  on  a  marauding  expedition, 
20,000  in  numbor,  of  whom  not  more  than  half  were 
armed.    All  the  authorities  agree  in  making  three 
divisions  of  these  Galli,  Tolistobogii  or  Tolistoboii, 
Trocmi  or  Trogmi,  and  Tectosages  or  Tectosagi. 
They  struck  such  terror  into  the  people  west  and 
north  of  the  Taurus,  that  all  submitted  to  their  de« 
mands.     They  divided  the  country  amontf'them. 
The  Trocmi  had  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  on 
which  to  levy  contributions;    the  Tolistoboii  took 
Aedis  and  Ionia;  and  the  Tectosages,  the  central 
parts  of  Asia.     Their  fixed  abode,  however,  says 
Livy,  was  about  the  Halys;  but  it  is  hardly  consis- 
tent to  speak  of  their  having  yet  a  settled  habitation, 
when  they  were  rambling  about  Asia.    The  Ilium 
of  the  historical  time  was  (me  of  the  places  that  the 
Galli  occupied  in  the  Troad,  but  they  soon  left  it,  as 
Hegesianax  says  (quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  594),  becMse 
it  was  unwalled.    It  is  quite  uncertain  to  what  time 
this  event  must  be  refSerred.     No  record  has  been 
left  of  the  miseries  inflicted  by  the  harharisns  on  the 
unwarlike  Greeks  of  Western  Asia.    A  few  lines  in 
tlie  Antholqgia  tell  us  that  Miletus  was  one  of  the 
cities  thiit  suffered. 

The  Galli  at  last  found  an  enemy  who  resisted 
them,  Antiochns  Soter,  king  of  Syria.  Lucian 
(ZeuxU,  vol.  i.  p.  838,  ed.  Hemst)  tells  circum- 
stantially, whether  truly  it  is  hard  to  say,  the  story 
of  this  Antiochus  fighting  a  desperate  battle  with 
the  Galli  and  defeating  them.  Indeed,  it  was  owing 
to  this  victory  that  Mtiochos  took  or  had  the  title 
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I  of  Soter,  or  Saviour  (Appian,  Sgnac  c  65),  an  ap- 
pellation which  shows  that  his  victoiy  was  tiioog^t 
no  small  aflUr.  It  is  said,  however,  by  seveni  an- 
thorities,  that  this  Antiochus  fell  in  battle  aguost 
the  Galli,  ii.c.  261 ;  but  tfab  must  have  been  in  sons 
battle  subsequent  to  his  victory,  if  it  is  true  that  he 
gained  his  name  of  Soter  from  his  success  against 
these  barbarians.  The  kings  of  the  East  in  their 
wars  with  one  another  often  employed  the  Asialae 
Galli.  (Justin,  xxv.  2).  The  second  Ptoleniaeas, 
king  of  Egypt,  had  some  of  them  in  his  pay,  bat 
they  formed  a  design  to  seize  on  the  country,  and 
were  all  cut  off  by  a  stratagem.  In  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  Syrian  kings,  Seleucus  Callinicaa  and 
his  brother  Antiochus  Hierax,  Antiochus  empk^ted 
Gallic  mercenaries,  who,  after  gaining  him  a  victovy, 
compelled  him  to  ransom  himself,  and  to  form  an 
alliance  with  them.  (Justin,  xxvii.  2.)  And  there 
were  Galli  in  the  battle  of  Raphia  between  Antio- 
chus Magnus  and  Ptolemaens  Philopator,  b.c.  217. 
Attains,  the  ruler  of  the  petty  state  of  Pergamnniy 
was  the  first  of  the  Greek  longs  who  effiBctnally 
checked  the  licence  of  the  Galli.  He  defeated  them 
in  a  great  battle,  and  thereupon  assumed  the  titie 
of  king.  (Strab.  p.  624;  Polyb.  xviiL  24;  liv. 
xxxliL  21.)  The  reign  of  Attains  was  from  b.c. 
241  to  B.  c.  197.  It  was  the  glory  of  Attains  that 
he  was  the  first  prince  to  refuse  to  pay  tribate  to 
the  Galli,  and  tliat  he  confined  tbem  within  the  lunits 
of  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  called  Galatia.  (Pans. 
L  8.  §  1.) 

This  invasion  of  Asia  by  the  Galli,  and  the  vie- 
tory  of  Attains  over  tbem,  were  foretold  in  the  pro- 
l^edes  of  Phaennis,  a  full  generation  before  the 
events  happened.  (Pans.  x.  15.  §  2.)  It  must  have 
been  a  great  necessity  which  compelled  Attnlua,  in 
his  war  with  Achaeus,  to  invite  a  biady  of  Tectosages 
(the  text  of  Polybius,  v.  77,  has  Aiyo<ny^7s)  to 
cross  the  Hellespont  to  assist  him.  The  Galli  came 
with  women  and  children.  Whether  this  was  a  &esh 
body  of  emigrants  to  the  East,  or  a  part  of  those  who 
had  settled  in  Thrace,  as  mentioned  before,  is  not 
stated.  Attains  employed  these  mercenaries  against 
the  cities  of  Aeolis,  which  had  joined  Achaeos  Iraa 
compulsion.  While  Attains  was  encamped  oo  the 
Macistus  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place,  which 
the  Galli  took  to  be  an  unfavourable  sign;  aiid  they 
were  also  wearied  of  moving  about  with  their  wives 
and  children,  who  followed  in  the  carts.  Aooordingly 
they  refused  to  march  on.  Attains,  being  afraid  oif 
the  treachery  of  his  hirelings,  and,  unlike  the  kii^ 
d[  Egypt,  too  scmpnlons  to  destroy  the  people  whom 
he  had  himself  invited  into  Asia,  left  than  od  the 
Hellespont,  with  fiiir  promises.  The  oonaeqnrace 
was  what  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  GaUi 
began  to  plunder  the  cities  along  the  Hellespont,  and 
nothing  is  said  of  Attains  checking  them.  They 
attacked  Ilium,  the  siege  of  which  was  raised  by  the 
people  of  Alexandria  in  Troas,  and  the  GalH  were 
driven  out  of  the  Troas.  The  barbarians  then  seized 
Arisba  near  Abydus,  which  they  made  their  head- 
quarter!, and  from  tbenoe  annoyed  the  neighboaiing 
cities,  until  Prusias  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  ^«»f— »^ 
them  in  a  regukr  fight,  b.  o.  216.  Nearly  nil  their 
children  and  women  were  massacred  in  their  fortified 
place ;  and  the  soldiers  of  Prusias  had  the  moveables 
for  their  booty.  Thus  Prusias,  says  the  historiaa 
(Polyb.  V.  Ill),  released  the  Hellespontine  cities 
from  great  alarm  and  danger;  and  he  left  a  nohle 
warning  to  posterity  that  barbarians  should  not 
rashly  pass  over  firem  Europe  into  Asia. 
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The  three  tribes,  when  permanently  settled,  occn- 
pled  part  of  tlie  oonntry  between  the  Songarins  and 
the  Halys.  Memnon  incorrectly  says  that  the  chief 
city  of  the  Trocmi  was  Ancyra;  of  the  Tolistoboii, 
Tavia  or  Taviam;  and  of  the  Tectosages,  Pessinos. 
(Memnon,  ap,  PkoL  c.  20.)  The  complete  reduction 
of  the  Asiatic  Galli  was  reserved  for  their  hereditary 
enemies  the  Romans.  Though  they  had  now  a 
coontiy  of  their  own,  they  still  plondeied  their  neigh- 
boors,  and  were  a  formidable  power  to  the  time  of 
the  wars  of  Antiochas  the  (}reat  with  the  Romans. 
They  fooght  on  the  side  of  Antioehus  in  the  great 
battle  at  Magnesia  ad  Sipylnm,  in  which  the  Syrian 
king  was  defeated  (b.c.  190);  and  the  oonsol  Cn. 
Manlins,  in  b.  c.  189,  made  this  a  pretext  for  inrad- 
ing  their  oonntiy.  Bnt  his  real  groonds  were  better 
than  his  pretext.  He  saw  that  the  Romans  oonld 
not  secure  their  power  in  Western  Asia,  if  the  Galli 
were  not  subdued.  He  led  his  troops  from  Ephesus 
by  a  circuitous  route  into  Gallograecia,  as  Livy  calls 
it  (xxxviii.  12).  The  consul,  after  entering  Phrygia, 
passed  by  Synnada,  Beudos  yetus,  Anabura,  and  the 
sources  of  the  Alander  to  Abbauus,  which  was  on 
the  borders  of  the  Toliatoboii,  where  he  halted  and 
encoursged  his  men.  He  then  marched  through 
the  woodless  tract  [Axti/)s],  crossed  the  Sangarius, 
and  reached  Gordium.  He  was  accompanied  in  this 
expedition  by  Attains,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamum,  who  was  now  at  Rome. 

The  Galli  had  enemies  in  their  own  countiy,  the 
natire  Phrygians.  The  priests  of  the  Plater  Magna 
from  Pessinos  met  the  consul  with  sacerdotal  pomp, 
and  declared  that  the  goddess  had  promised  the 
Romans  Tictory.  The  GaUi  had  moved  off  with  their 
women,  children,  flocks,  and  carts  to  the  mountains. 
The  Tolistoboii  occupied  a  strong  place  on  the  range 
of  Olympus;  the  Tectosages  chose  another  moun- 
tainous spot  named  Magaba;  and  the  Trocmi,  leaving 
their  wives  and  children  to  the  care  of  the  Tectosages, 
turned  to  help  the  Tolistoboii,  against  whom  the 
consul  was  marching.  Manlius,  who  was  both  bold 
and  cautions,  looked  at  the  ground  well  before  he 
attacked  such  desperate  fighters.  He  had  a  great 
superiority  in  all  munitions  of  war,  and  chiefly  in 
light  troops,  who  could  annoy  the  enemy  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  entrenchment  of  the  Galli  was  stormed 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with  their  dead  bodies, 
whether  40,000  or  a  smaller  number  the  authorities 
do  not  agree,  and  it  is  not  material  An  immense 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  made 
prisoners.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  18 — 23;  Florus,  iL  11.) 

The  consul  now  marched  to  Ancyra  to  attack  the 
Tectosages,  who  were  10  miles  from  that  town. 
WhUe  the  Galll  were  amusing  him  with  negotiations, 
an  event  happened,  for  which  there  is  better  evidence 
than  for  most  romantic  stories;  and  it  gives  us  some 
insight  into  the  character  of  these  GaUi.  Ghiomara, 
the  wife  of  a  Gallic  prince,  Ortiagon,  was  among  the 
prisoners,  and  she  was  the  captive  of  a  Roman 
centurion.  The  man  not  being  able  to  corrupt  her 
chastity,  used  violence.  But  lost  was  not  his  only 
passion.  He  was  greedy  of  money;  and  he  accepted 
the  ofler  of  a  huge  ransom.  Aoconling  to  agreement^ 
lie  went  alone  with  the  woman  to  the  banks  of  a 
river,  on  the  oppceite  side  of  which  the  Gallic  friends 
of  Ghiomara  were  ready  with  the  money.  The  Gall! 
crossed  the  river,  gave  the  money,  and  received  the 
woman;  and  while  the  greedy  Roman  was  counting 
it,  one  of  them,  on  a  signal  given  by  Chioman  in 
her  own  language,  cut  off  the  centurion's  head.  She 
wrapped  up  the  bloody  head  in  her  clothes,  and  on 
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meeting  her  husband,  threw  it  down  before  him. 
She  told  her  story,  and  her  husband  exclaimed, 
«  My  wife,  fidelity  is  a  glorious  thing."  «  True,"  she 
replied,  ^  but  still  more  glorious  that  there  ^ould 
be  only  one  man  living  wlw  has  known  me."  The 
historian  Polybius  says  that  he  talked  with  Ghio- 
mara at  Sardis,  and  he  was  amazed  at  her  noble 
spirit  and  her  good  sense.  We  may  perhaps  infer 
that  Ghiomara  had  learned  the  Greek  language  in 
Gaktia.  (Liv.  xxxviii  24;  Phit.  MoroL  il  p.  58, 
Wytt;  Valer.  Max.  vl  1.  §  2.) 

The  treacheiy  of  the  Tectoeages,  according  to  the 
Roman  historian,  stopped  the  negotiations.  They 
only  wanted  to  get  time  to  send  their  women  and 
children,  and  moveables^  beyond  the  Halys;  and  they 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  Roman  conttul  Manlius 
carried  the  strong  position  of  the  Tectosages  as  he 
had  done  that  of  the  Tolistoboii,  and  this  victory 
ended  the  campaign.  As  the  cold  weather  was 
coming  on,  tiie  consul  retired  after  giving  the  Galli 
orders  to  see  hun  at  Ephesus.  In  Uie  winter  there 
came  to  Manlius,  who  was  now  proconsul,  the  year 
of  his  consulship  having  expired,  embassies  from  all 
the  states  west  of  the  Taurus.  They  brought  him 
golden  crowns,  and  their  thanks  for  delivering  them 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Galll  The  Gallic  envoys 
were  told  that  they  must  wait  the  arrival  of  king 
Eumenes,  who  was  stiU  absent,  before  their  affairs 
could  be  settled.  It  was  on  the  hanks  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, a  country  which  the  Galli  well  knew,  that 
the  Roman  proconsul  dictated  his  terms  to  the  Gallic 
chiefs,  who  had  been  summoned  there:  they  were  to 
keep  the  peace  with  Eumenes,  to  give  up  wandering 
about,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  their  own 
limits.  (Liv.  xxxviii  4a)  The  humiliation  of  these 
terrible  invaders,  who  for  a  century  had  kept  Western 
Asia  in  alarm,  made  the  Roman  name  known  in  the 
East,  and,  even  more  than  their  victoiy  over  Antioehus 
the  Great,  contributed  to  their  future  dominion  in 
Asia.  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  heroic  leader  of  the 
Jews,  heard  of  the  fiune  of  the  Romans:  **lt  was 
told  him  also  of  their  wars  and  noble  acts  which 
they  had  done  among  the  Gaktians,  and  how  they 
had  conquered  them,  and  brought  them  under 
tribute  "  (Mace.  I  8.  v.  2).  The  oommentaters  sup- 
pose that  the  Galli  of  Europe  are  meant  here,  and 
the  omtext  is  consistent  with  this  explanation;  but 
the  Jews  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Asiatic  Galli,  which  so  soon  followed  that  of  Anti- 
oehus, **  the  great  king  of  Asia"  (Maoc  I  8.  ▼.  6) ; 
and  we  must  conclude  that  the  Gaktians  of  this 
chapter  included  the  Gahitians  of  Asia,  whom  the 
Jews  had  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  armies  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  and  whose  horrible  bar- 
bwities  were  known  through  aU  the  East  Manlius 
did  not  obtain  a  triumph  at  Rome  for  his  great 
victories  without  opposition  from  the  majority  <?  the 
ten  Roman  legati  who  had  attended  him  to  assist  in 
the  settlement  of  Asia  afWr  the  defeat  of  Antioehus. 
They  objected  that  he  had  no  commission  from  the 
semi^  or  the  Roman  people  to  cany  on  war  with  the 
GaUi,  and  they  meanly  attempted  to  disparage  his 
genendship  and  the  enemies  wh(»n  he  had  subdued. 
Manlius  defended  himself  in  a  vigorous  speech,  of 
which  Livy  (xxxviii.  47)  has  given  the  substance, 
and  he  got  a  triumph.  In  the  procession  he  dis- 
played gold  and  silver  crowns  of  great  value,  and  an 
immense  amount  tH  coined  money,  probably  the  gift 
of  the  grateful  Asiatic  cities,  for  Manlius  had  main- 
tained strict  discipline,  and  he  is  not  accused  of 
plundering.  Gallic  arms  and  Gallic  spoils  were  carried 
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in  chariots,  for  it  was  called  a  Gallic  triumph; 
and  fiftj-two  Gallic  chieftains  walked  in  front  of  the 
triumphal  car.  (Lir.  zzxiz.  6.)  Whether  the  Galli 
would  have  ever  established  a  Gallic  kingdom  in 
Asia,  is  doubtful,  for  the  nation,  though  it  has  carried 
its  arms  into  aU  parts  of  the  world,  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  subsist  as  a  nation  oat  oi  the  limits  of 
Transalpine  Gallia.  But  Manlius  did  not  give  these 
Galli  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment;  and 
he  did  a  good  work  in  stopping  the  career  of  these 
merciless  plunderers. 

Though  the  Galli  no  longer  ravaged  Asia,  they 
were  still  troublesome  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamum,  whose  family  they  had  no  reason  for  liking. 
In  B.C.  167  Attains,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  was 
sent  to  Rome  to  complain  of  a  Gallic  rising  (tu- 
multus).  The  Romans  sent  commissioners  into  Asia 
to  expostulate  with  the  Galli ;  but  P.  Licinius,  who 
had  an  interview  with  a  Gallic  chieftain,  Sdovettius 
by  name,  at  Synnada,  reported  that  his  remonstiances 
only  increased  the  insolence  of  the  Gaul.  (Liv.  xlv. 
19.  34  (  Polyb.  xxx.  1.)  Livy  remarks  that  it 
seemed  strange,  when  the  words  of  Roman  com- 
missioners had  so  much  weight  with  powerful  kings 
like  Antiochns  and  Ptolemaens,  that  they  had  no 
weight  with  the  Galli.  The  Romans  had  their 
reasons,  which  may  be  easily  conjectured,  for  leaving 
Eumenes  to  deal  with  the  Galli ;  and  it  seems  that 
he  was  successful.  (Diod.  ExcerpL  xxxi.)  The  frag- 
ments of  Polybius  show  that  the  Romans  were  jealous 
of  Eumenes,  who  had  great  talents,  and  they  did  not 
choose  that  he  should  reduce  the  Galli  under  his 
dominion.  One  passage  (xxxi.  2)  states  that  certain 
ambassadors  of  the  Galli,  who  came  to  Rome,  were 
told  that  they  should  be  independent,  if  they  would 
stay  at  home,  and  not  move  with  any  force  beyond 
their  own  boundaries. 

In  the  wars  of  Mithridates  agiunst  the  Romans, 
the  Galli  were  again  in  arms,  botli  on  the  side  of  the 
king  and  of  the  Romans.  There  were  Asiatic  Galli 
in  the  great  army  which  Mithridates  sent  into 
Greece  under  the  command  of  Archelaus.  This 
army  was  defeated  by  L.  Sulla  at  Chaeroneia  (b.  c. 
86).  Mithridates,  fearing  that  he  should  be  de- 
serted by  the  GalU  if  Sulla  should  come  into  Asia, 
murdered  all  the  Gallic  tetrarchs,  both  those  who 
were  about  him  as  friends,  and  those  who  had  not 
joined  him.  He  murdered  also  their  women  and 
children.  Some  of  the  GalU  were  killed  at  a  feast  to 
which  the  king  invited  them,  and  the  rest  in  various 
ways  (Appian,  MUhrid.  c.  46) ;  three  only  of  the 
chiefs  escaped.  Mithridates  seized  all  the  property 
of  the  men  whom  he  had  murdered,  put  garrisons  in 
the  towns,  and  set  over  them  as  governor  Eumachus, 
probably  a  Greek.  He  could  not,  however  keep  Ga- 
latia,  but  he  kept  the  money  that  be  had  got  The 
Galli  served  Cn.  Pompeius  in  the  subsequent  wars 
against  Mithridates,  and  Pompeius  rewarded  the 
tetrarchs  by  securing  them  in  their  Galatian  do- 
minions. (Appian,  Syriac.  c.  50,  MUhrid,  c  114.) 
One  of  them  was  Deiotarus,  who  had  done  good 
service  in  the  war  by  defeating  Eumachus.  (Appian, 
Mitkrid,  c.  75 ;  Liv.  EpU.  94.)  Mithridates  kept 
some  Galli  about  him  to  the  last;  and,  in  the  hour  of 
his  extreme  need,  one  of  them  named  Bitoetus,  a 
genuine  Gallic  name,  did  the  king  the  last  service 
that  be  could,  by  killing  him  at  hLs  earnest  request, 
B.a63.  (Appian,  MUhrid.  c.  Ill ;  Liv.  Hpit.  102.) 
Pompeius,  in  settling  the  affiurs  of  Galatia,  extended 
the  Gallic  limits,  for  he  gave  Mithridatium,  a  town 
in  the  former  kingdom  of  Pontus,  to  a  Gallic  chief 
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named  Bogodiatonis,  whoee  name,  with  a  sight 
variation,  appears  on  a  silver  coin.  (Stnb.  p.  567.) 
Pompeius  gave  to  Deiotaras  part  of  GadeJooitis  in 
Pootus,  an  excellent  sheep  country,  and  the  parts 
about  Phanacia  and  the  Trapexusia,  as  fiir  as 
Colchis  and  the  Less  Armenia,  of  all  whuh  eonntries 
Pompeius  made  him  king ;  and  Deiotarus  kept  also 
his  paternal  tetrarchy  of  the  TdistoboiL    (Stnh. 
p.  547.)     Galatia  and  its  dueftaiin  were  now  under 
Roman  protection,  and  Daotams  was  involved  in  aU 
the  troubles  that  followed  the  wars  of  Caesar  and 
Pompeius.    He  was  with  Pompeins  at  the  battk  cf 
Phanalia  (b.  c.  48),  and  escaped  with  him.    Cicenv 
in  an  extant  oration,  pleaded  before  Caesar  at  Borne 
the  cause  of  Deiotarus,  who  was  charged  with  a 
treacherous  design  against  Caesar's  life  when  Caoar 
was  in  Galatia.     ^er  all  his  reverses  Deiotanis  ' 
died  a  king ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Deiotarus, 
who  went  to  Actium  on  the  side  of  Antonins,  but  he 
had  the  Gallic  prudence  to  go  over  to  Octavius  be- 
fore the  battle,  in  company  with  Amyntas  (b.c.91)l 
Amyntas  was  one  of  the  tributary  Asiatic  kings  that 
M.  Antonins  set  up  (b.  c  39).     He  had  Pisidia 
first,  and  in  b.  c.  86  he  received  from  the  same 
king-maker  Galatia,  with  a  part  of  Lycaooia  and 
Pamphylia  (Dion  Cas.  xlix.  32),  and  he  was  con- 
firmed in  these  possessions  by  Augustas,  b.  c  31 
(Dion,  U.  2).    He  died  b.  c.  25,  having  held,  besidca 
Gaktia,  Lycacnia,  and  Isauria,  the  south-east  and 
east  part  of  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  and  Cilida  Trachea. 
(Strab.  pp.  568,  569,  571,  577,  671.)      Amyntss 
was  one  of  the  great  flock-masten  of  Asia  Minor. 
He  had  above  300  flocks  on  the  high,  wateriess 
table -lands  of  Lycaonia.    Plutaroh  {AnL  oc  61,63) 
caUs  Amyntas  king  of  the  Lycaonians  and  flalatiam 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actium ;  and  he  also 
calls  Deiotarus  a  king.     This  is  not  incousisteDt 
with  other  authorities,  if  we  suppose  thai  Deiotarus 
had  his  father  s  kingdom  that  was  beyond  the  limits 
of  Galatia,  and  that  Amyntas  had  Galatia,  or  a 
great  part  of  it,  and  the  title  of  king  of  the  Galatianw 
On  the  death  of  Amyntas,  Augustus  made  a  Roman 
province  of  Galatia,  Lycaonia,  Isauria,  East  and  Sooth 
Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia.  The  extent  of  the  province 
of  Galatia  to  the  south  is  expressed  by  Pliny  saying 
that  Galatia  reaches  both  to  the  Cabalia  of  Pam- 
phylia and  the  Milyes,  who  are  about  Buris  and  the 
Cylhmticns  and  Orcandicus  tract  of  Pisidia  (^ff.  X. 
V.  32).     But  the  Galatia  of  Ptolemy  is  still  more 
extensive  (v.  3),   being  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Bithynia  and  part  of  Phrygia,  on  the  south  by 
Pamphylia,  and  on  the  east  by  a  part  of  Cappadoda ; 
it  thus  extended  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Tanms. 
The  sea-coast  of  Ptolemy's  Galatia  commences  after 
Cytorus,  which  b  in  Bith3mia,  and  extends  to  the 
mouth  oif  the  Halys  and  to  Amisus.  Siix>pe  is  within 
these  limits.  The  three  Gallic  tribes  and  their  three 
several  cities  assumed,  under  Augustus,  the  namea 
ScCooTi^yot  and  ^tfiatrHi :  the  people  of  Peasinus 
were  named  ^tfoimfyol  ToXitrrols^iyrytoi:  those  of 
Ancyra,   2c§cumyyol  Tttcroadyts:    and    those  of 
Tavium,  ^tScumival  Tp6Kfu>i,     The  first  Roman 
governor  of  this  Galatia  was  M.  Lollius,  who  governed 
it  as  the  legatus  of  the  emperor,  with  the  title  of 
pro-praetor.    This  province  of  GsJatia  is  supposed 
to  have  continued  in  this  form  to  the  time  of  Coc^ 
stantine.     The  metropolis  of  the  province  was  An- 
cyra ;   and  Termessus   and  Sagalassus  were   ftee 
towns. 

The  Romans  established  in  Galatia  Proper  the 
colony  of  Germe,  wliich  is  known  both  from  Ptolem  j 
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ftnd  its  coins.     Ptolemy  also  has  a  pkce  called 
Clandiopolls  in  the  coantxy  of  the  Trocmi. 

The  country  properly  oUled  Galatia  lay  soath  of 
the  range  of  Olympus.  The  limits  can  only  be  ap- 
proximated to  by  the  ennmeratioa  of  the  towns. 
The  Tolistoboii,  the  most  western  tribe,  made  Pea- 
sinus,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sangarios,  their  chief 
town.  There  were  also  in  their  territory,  Tricomia, 
the  Roman  colony  Germe,  and  Vindia ;  Abrostola, 
Amoriom  on  the  road  to  Laodloea  Catacecanmene ; 
and  a  place  Tolosochmon,  a  compound  of  a  Gallic 
and  a  Greek  word,  the  first  part  of  which  looks  like 
the  name  Toloea.  The  Tolistoboii  probably  occupied 
the  principal  part  of  the  coontry  between  the  Alan- 
der,  a  branch  of  the  Sangarins,  and  the  Sangarlus 
up  to  its  junction  with  the  Alander.  They  bordered 
on  Bithynia  and  Phrygia  Epictetus.  Pliny  (▼.  32), 
besides  the  Tolistoboii,  mentions  the  G^c  tribes 
Voturi  and  Ambitni  as  settled  in  this  part.  They 
were  probably  the  names  q£  tetrarchies.  The  Tec- 
tosages,  who  were  between  the  Sangarius  and  Halys, 
had  the  old  town  of  Ancynl  for  their  chief  place, 
r  AncYKA.]  Pliny  mentions  the  Teutobodiad  as  a 
Gallic  tribe,  occupying  this  country  with  the  Tec- 
tosages.  There  were  few  places  in  the  territory  of 
the  Tectosages,  and  they  are  insignificant.  There 
were  several  roads  from  Ancyra,  but  the  names  in 
the  Itineraries  are  apparently  so  corrupted,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  if  we  can  discover  a  Gallic  element 
in  them.  Ptolemy  has  a  list  of  places  among  the 
Tectoeages,  and  among  them  CorbJeus  [Corbeus]  : 
Aspona  [Aspoma]  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus.. 
The  Trocmi  seem  to  have  been  partly  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Halys :  they  bordered  on  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia ;  and  Strabo  says  that  their  country  was 
the  most  fertUe  part  of  Galatia.  Their  chief  town  was 
Tavia  or  Tayium.  There  were  also  in  this  ter- 
ritory Mithridataum,  already  mentioned,  and  Danala, 
where  Cn.  Pompeius  and  L.  Lucullus  had  an  inter- 
view, before  Lucullus  gave  up  the  command  to 
Pompeius  in  the  Mithridatic  War.  Ptolemy  has  a 
list  of  unknown  Trocmic  towns. 

One  undoubted  Gallic  name  appears  in  the  Itine- 
raries on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Tavinm,  £c- 
cobriga,  a  pUce  at  the  ford  or  bridge  of  some  river. 

When  the  Galli  settled  in  the  country  which  was 
called  from  them  Galatia,  or  Gallograecia,  there 
were  Phrygians  in  it,  Greeks,  Paphlagonians,  and 
probably  some  Cappadocians.  The  Paphlagonians 
were  on  the  north  oS  Gakitia.  The  Phrygians 
were  the  most  numerous  nce^  and  occupied  tho 
west  and  centre  of  Galatia.  The  Greeks  probably 
were  not  in  any  great  numbere  in  Galatia  till  after 
the  time  of  AJeiander;  but  they  must  have  been 
numerous  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  occupation,  for 
their  binguage  became  the  common  language  of  the 
country.  The  three  Gallic  tribes  had  each  their 
territory,  as  we  have  seen ;  and  each  tribe  was 
divided  into  four  divisions,  which  were  called  te- 
trarchiae.  Plutarch  (cfe  VirL  MuL  voL  ii.  Wytt) 
mentions  the  Tosiopi  as  forming  a  tetrarehy,  that  is, 
one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  Each  tetrarohia 
had  its  tetrarch,  and  one  judge  and  one  general, 
both  subordinate  to  the  tetrarch ;  and  two  lieutenant- 
generals.  The  council  of  the  twelve  tetrarehs  was 
a  body  of  300  men,  who  met  at  Drynaemetum. 
[Drtkakmetum.]  The  council  were  judges  in 
cases  of  murder ;  but  the  tetrarehs  and  the  judges 
heard  all  other  cases.  "  This,"  says  Strabo  (p.  567), 
**  was  the  old  constitution ;  but  in  my  time  the  power 
had  como  mto  the  hands  of  three  rulersy  then  two, 
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and  finally  one,  Deiotarus,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Amyntas."  He  seems  to  mean  the  elder  Deiotarus, 
and  to  take  no  notice  of  the  younger,  whose  Galatian 
kingship  is  a  doubtful  matter. 

The  Galli  probably  at  first,  after  their  fashion, 
treated  the  Phrygian  worship  with  contempt.  At 
any  rate  we  have  seen  that  at  the  time  of  Manlius' 
invasion  the  Phrygian  hierarchy  turned  against  the 
Galli.  The  Bomans  and  tlie  Phrygians  were  already 
acquainted,  for  in  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Bomans 
sent  five  commissiwers  to  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  politely  owducted  them  to  Pessinus  in  Phrygia, 
where  they  got  what  they  wanted, — a  large  stone. 
But  this  stone  was  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  the 
deliverance  of  Italy  depended  on  her  being  brought 
to  Rome.  (Liv.  zziz.  10,  &c)  We  are  not  told  how 
the  Phrygians  were  persuaded  to  part  with  such  a 
treasure;  but  tlie  transaction,  which  was  a  friendly 
one,  was  well  adapted  to  make  them  fiivour  the 
Bomans,  especially  as  the  Galli  were  intrudera. 
Caesar  says  of  the  European  Galli  (JS.  G,  vi.  15), 
**  Natio  est  omnis  Gallorum  admodum  dedita  reli- 
gionibus";  and  the  Asiatic  Galli  got  a  taste  for  the 
Phrygian  worshipy  as  the  temples  were  rich,  and 
priestiiood  was  profitable.  Cicero  {pro  Sestio^  c.  26) 
mentions  one  Brogitams,  who  was  the  chief  priest  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  at  Pessinus;  and  he  had  a 
good  title  to  the  place,  for  he  bought  it:  also  another 
Gaul,  Dyteutus,  in  the  time  of  Augustus  obtained 
the  TTiluable  place  <£  chief  priest  at  Comana  [Co- 
icana].  We  also  read  of  Canrnia,  a  priestess  of 
Artemis,  a  deity  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
GaUL  Camma  is  one  of  Plutarch's  noble  women 
(da  VirL  MuL)  of  whom  he  tells  the  tragic  story 
of  her  fidelity  to  her  husband,  and  her  vengeance  on 
his  murderer.  The  nation  had  ite  wonderftd  women 
in  Asia  as  it  has  had  in  Europe.  The  Galli,  the  richer 
at  least,  adopted  with  Phrygian  and  Greek  super- 
stitions the  language  of  the  Greeks,  even  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  Deiotarus  had  a  Greek  wife  whose 
name  was  Stratonioe,  and  the  evidence  of  coins  and 
inscriptions  .fuUy  establishes  the  fact  of  the  Galli 
being  Hellenised;  which  indeed  we  might  infer  from 
their  name  of  dallograeci,  if  there  were  no  other 
evidence.  Yet  we  have  the  testimony  of  Hieronymus, 
who  visited  Galatia  in  the  fourth  century  of  our 
aera,  in  his  preface  to  his  Commoitaiy  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galadans,  that  the  Galli  still  kept 
their  own  language,  which  was  almost  the  same  as 
the  language  q£  the  Treviri  or  the  people  of  Treves; 
and  Hieronymus,  who  was  a  good  linguist,  and  had 
lived  at  Treves,  was  a  competent  judge  of  this. 
Thierry  (JSitUnrt  det  G<mdoi8\  who  cites  this  pas- 
sage of  Hieronymus,  misinterprets  it  however,  when 
he  infers  from  it  that  the  GalL^raeci  did  not  use  the 
Greek  hnguage.  He  also  derives  from  this  passage 
a  confirmation  of  hb  hypothesis  that  the  Tolistoboii 
and  the  Volcae  Tectosages  of  Narbonensis  were 
Kymri,  and  that  the  Volcae  Tectosages  were  Belgae, 
and  came  to  the  south  oi  Gallia  from  the  north. 

The  Apostle  Paul  visited  Galatia  after  it  had  been 
made  a  Roman  ]Nrovince,  and  established  churches 
there.  (^Ep.  to  the  GakUianSj  i.  2.)  His  first  visit 
b  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xvL  6 ; 
and  hb  second,  in  zviii.  23.  In  hb  epbtle  to  the 
Galatians  he  does  not  speak  of  more  than  one  vbit, 
from  which  some  commentaUns  derive  very  unfiiirly 
the  conclusion  that  he  wrote  the  epbtle  in  the 
short  interval  between  the  two  vbite.  Thb  inquiry, 
however,  does  not  belong  here.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  St.  Paul  in  hb  epistle  addresses  the 
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Galli  or  Gilkgruci;  hnt  tlien  is  nolUiig  In  tba ' 
epiBtli  from  irbkb  this  an  be  inlsiRd.  In  lb* 
AcU  of  tbo  ApoMka,  th«  larm  GaUd>  ii  indnd  nsed 
in  id  limited  uid  proper  nnw,  tad  not  in  tbe  eensa 
of  sRonuui  pTorinoi)]  diniioc;  for  Ljoioai*  ia  alw 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  mnd  PisidiA.  Thar*  ie  no 
doabt,  then,  tint  the  Ejuth  to  tl»  Gulotiuu  is  w)- 
dnsMd  to  tba  inhalHtanti  oC  Galitu  Preper;  bnt  to 
±»  Greek  inhabituts  ot  Oalitia  atid  petimps  tta  Hel- 
louied  Galli,  wbo  iraia  tba  ■resttbio'  and  bettar  in- 
■tructed  put  ol  the  Oilli.  For  this  Gallia  conti- 
totion  oT  Galatia  waa  eiidantlf  an  ariitoerMic  con- 
Btitation,  Ulia  the  political  BT"l(m>  rf  Gallia  Tnna- 
alpiIlI^  in  irhioh  the  ccmmioi  sort  vent  tct  Dothing, 
"  paene  serromni  loco  babentnr''  (B.  0.  tL  IS). 
Tbe  bulk  of  the  Galli  of  Alia,  the  faerdnnoi,  nhep- 
berda,  and  tillers  of  the  land,  probablj  kDBir  no 
languge  except  Gallic;  and  it  is  clear  thM  the 
apifltle  via  net  addnaaad  to  socb  people. 

Tbe  stndHit  nuj  rud  with  profit  Amed^ThiaiT'i 
Eittoin  da  Gaaloit,  if  b»  will  alwaji  tarn  la  die 
aodent  aDtboritiea,  which  will  aet  the  anCbor  riiht, 
wImd  bs  gall  wimg.  [0.  L.J 
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tannica  Gobcwn-^JppIeii;,  WKalli^  CailU,  or 
Kendal,  and  Galman^e\]iuir  Old  Tom  or  Ortal 
KaaicL  [E.G.  L] 

GALEPSU3  (raXirW.  Herod.  ™.  182),  ■  town 
on  tha  N.  coast  of  tba  peninsula  of  SiChonia,  which 
Colonal  Leake  (Trm.  in  North.  Graeee,  vol.  iii.  p. 
155)  takca  to  hsTfl  been  tha  Hame  place  afterwards 
called  Pkyscklla  (Plin.  iv.  10;  Pomp.  Mela,  il.  3. 
§  1),  a  diBtinction  which  was  reqnind,  aa  Ihera  was 
another  Galepnis  at  no  great  distancs. 

3.  A  colonj  of  Thaws,  on  the  coast  of  Thncs, 
which  WBi  taken  bj  Braaidas  after  the  capture  of 
Amphipolii  (Thoc.  iT.  107),  and  retaken  bj  Claon 
in  tlie  emaing  jear.    (Thuc.  t.  6.) 

LiT7  (ill<.  45)  relates  that  Penens,  when  Sling 
from  Uie  Romans,  after  (be  defeat  at  P^dna,  sailed 
from  tiie  mouth  of  the  Strjmoc  to  Galepaus  on  the 
£iat  da;,  and  on  the  second  to  Somothnce,  which 
rendon  il  probable  that  it  was  one  of  Ibe  meet  re- 
mark^e  harbours  of  the  intervening  coast,  which 
data  can  onlj  be  reconciled  at  the  hM^ionr  of  A'eflfr, 
which  is  situated  2  houn  to  the  S.  of  Pranita,  just 
within  the  Cape  Ibnniug  tha  W.  antnince  rf  tba 


GALLAECLV. 
Gulf  cf  Salvia,  wbere  still  remain  tba  rmoi  of  a 
Gi«ek  dlj,  now  known  bj  tlu  nanus  of  Fali^eli. 
or  tf^leripoti,  or  D^fitripali.    {Lakf,  Trar.  it 
:fortk.  Greta,  tdL  iiL  p.  178.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GAI,IBA(r(h((Bl<qu,PtoLra.4.§3),  » JKO- 
montorj  on  the  noitbam  coaat  of  Uie  audent  Tafn- 
bane,  or  Cajrioa,  at  DO  great  i^ataooe,  at  it  itMid 
aeem,  frcm  Corf  lilaiuL  The  name  it  al»  eoiMctad 
with  thoae  of  certain  moontaioi  in  tbe  immedial* 
neighbourhood  at  the  pnaumUKj,  aSM  rdXiCn  If* 
(Ptul.  ni.  4.  §  3),  and  the  inbabitanls  of  which  wve 
called  Galibi  (rdAiCai,  Ptol.  ni.  4.  §  9>  Finn  tbe 
CalibI  Uootfa,  according  to  Ptolem;  (nL  4.  §  B), 
flowed  down  two  riren  to  the  ses,  the  Phs»  and 


Ptolem 


In  tbe  plaina  at  tbe  baae 
■   i  then  wn 

[V-} 


elephants  in  his  daj,  aa  th 

GALIBI.     [Gauha.] 

GALILAEA.     [PAUann^] 

GALINDAE  (roAMai),  mantioDed  b;  fttiaaj 
(iiL  S.  §  ai )  in  connection  with  tha  VoBdae^  Sodioi, 
and  StannL  There  can  be  bat  little  bentatiai  in 
identi^lng  the  names  (as  Zena  has  done)  with  thai 
of  tbe  GalindiCa«  of  i>uier9  ami  tbe  Pmaaian  anti- 
qoarians  j  whose  localitj  was  the  tnct  called  Galaoda, 
Galandia,  Galendia,  Golenti,  &c  in  East  Pmaaia,  m 
the  Spin^g  Lakea,  and  in  contact  with  tliat  of  tha 
£udo-<Htae  the  e;)uivBlsataof  tha  Sudiiu.  Galinlia 
was  one  of  the  eleren  divisiona  of  Pmana,  that  la,  <d 
Prussia  before  it  became  German;  its  bngnaga  bong 
that  of  the  OU  Pmsiiani,  a  biaocb  cf  the  lithoaldc. 
The  name  of  the  GaUndae  is  said  to  occur  on  the  coin 
of  the  en^pornr  Volosianns  (a.d.  aS3)  which  has 
been  the  gnbject  of  ao  mnch  eontiovenj.  (Vaillant, 
A'om.  Imp.  Ram.  rol.  ii.  p.317;  Eckbel,  ToLni. 
p.  369;  Mem.  da  (Acad,  da  Inter.  toL  ixriiL 
p.  606.) 

Joroandea  {de  GtL  S3)  o 
under  tbe  name  of  Golthes,  ai 
tribes  who  won  ninquiabed  bj  Eennanric,  kine  rf 
the  Ostngolha.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GALLAE'CLA  or  CALLAECIA  (KaAAauda, 
Kakamta:  Eth.  KoMaln),  CallaTci,  Callaeo,  Gal- 
laeci :  Galkia  and  faA  of  Portagal),  a  laige  district 
in  tin  eztreme  I4W.  of  Hispania  Tamcoienais, 
M,  of  LnaiTAHia,  and  W.  of  the  Astures  and  Vao 
CAKi,  ita  bonndana  being  m  the  S.  the  rinr  I>arias 
(D.»rD),  CO  the  NE.  tbe  rivfr  Nana  cr  Navihilio 
(iVaria),  and  cm  the  £.  the  mountaioe  of  tbe  Astam; 


if  fnlre  ilcwra  el  iVMo  and  TVoa  « 
Monta,  and,  on  the  K,  of  sniall  portieiis  of  Attmvu 
and  Leon.  Sometimea  a  wider  extent  waa  asd^md 
Eo  the  coontrj,  so  aa  to  include  tbe  Astures  (IMon 
Caaa.  iuyiL53;  Plin.  iii.  3.  a. 4,  iti.  I.S.S),  and 
'  '     '  ■        iteia,  tbe  whole  cf  Q    "  '   ' 


(Or™ 


r.  15;  : 


>.  94).    In  tba 


,  Gallaeda.  or  al 
part,  was  rwJiODed  a  jui,  of  Luratania.  (Stiab.  in. 
p.  ISa).  The  people  were  diridad  into  two  great 
tribes,  the  CallaIci  (or  Oallabci)  Bracaioi 
(KoUnIicat  al  Bpairiftm),  and  tbe  CallaIci  (or 
GA1.I.AECI)  LUCEHBES  (K.  ol  iiouin^ui),  bCBlde* 
the  Artabki,  who,  though  getgrapbicallT  bclnigu^ 
to  (he  caunti7,  won  i^arded  as  a  sepaiale  pafple. 
The  CallaIci  Bracarii  receiTed  their  name  fromtbrir 
chief  citjr,  Bracaha  Auocsta,  and  inbatalod  tbe 
8.  of  Gallaecia,  from  (he  Dniina  (Awro)  up  to  tha 
HiDiua  iMMoy.  and  tbe  CallalOi  Lioona  llie  H. 
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part,  from  the  Minios  to  the  Navia;  these  received 
their  name  from  their  capital,  Luous  Auouan. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  this  division 
was  not  an  arbitrary  one,  as  might  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  derivation  of  the  names  from  the  two 
Buman  cities;  but  the  river  Minios  established 
a  natural  bonndaiy  between  the  two  tribei.  Each 
of  the  two  capita]  cities  was,  nnder  the  Romans,  the 
seat  of  a  amvmUuijuridictUf  that  of  Lncns  including 
16  peoples  besides  the  Celtici  (I  e.  Artabri)  and  the 
Lebnni,  and  a  free  population  of  about  166,000; 
that  of  Bracara,  twentj-four  cities,  and  175,000 
persons,  among  whom  Pliny  mentions,  berides  the 
Bracarii  themselves,  the  Bibali,  Coelerini,  Gallaeci,  He- 
quaesi,  Limid, QoerquemI  (Plin. iii.  3.  s.  4).  Ptolemy 
(ii.  6.  §§  24-^27)  mentions,  as  minor  tribes  of  the 
.  Catlalct  Lncenses,  the  Capori  (Kcnropot),  Cilini, 
(KtXiyoQ,  Lemavi  (Ar/iovoQ,  Baedyes  (BoiSvcf), 
and  Seurri  (Xtovp^i,  vnlgo  XtfiovppoC) ;  and,  (§§ 
40—49),  as  minor  tribes  of  the  Bracarii,  the  Turodi 
(Tovpoioi),  Ncmetatae  (StfUrarat),  Coelerini  (Koi- 
Xtpiwoi,  comp.  Plin.  iv.  20^  s.  34),  Bibali  (Bi/9aXo(, 
oomp.Plin.iiL  3.S.4),  Limici  (Ai/ian>(,comp.  Plin.  le.) 
eo  the  river  Limia,  Lnand  (Aovor/irol),  Gruii 
(Tpowot,  the  Grovii  of  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  the 
Gravii  of  Silins  Italicus,  i.  235,  iii.  366,  who  assigns 
to  them  the  whole  countiy  from  the  Dunns  to  the 
Limia,  while  Mela  gives  them  even  a  wider  eitent, 
from  the  Durius  to  some  distance  N.  of  the  Minios ; 
perhaps  originally  the  Grovii  were  between  the  I>u- 
rius  and  Limia,  and  the  Bracarii  between  the  Limia 
and  Minins),  Qnacemi  (Kovouccpivf,  the  Qnerquemi 
of  Pliny,  tc,  and  Quarqnemi  of  an  inscription  ap. 
Gruter,  p.  245,  no.  2),  Lubaeni  (Aov^cuyoc,  the  Le* 
bnni  of  Pliny,  Ici),  and  Narbad  (Noptfoo-ol). 

Gallaeda  is  a  rugged,  mountainous  country, 
firmed  by  the  extreme  branches  of  the  great  moun* 
tain  chain  which  strikes  off  from  the  I^renees 
westward  along  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
chief  river  was  the  Mnnus  (iftn^),  flowing  through 
the  plain  endosed  between  the  range  just  named  and 
its  SW.  branch,  the  mountains  of  the  Astnres,  and 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  coast  Between 
this  and  the  Dnriua  are  three  smaller  rivers,  one  of 
them,  at  least,  possessing  condderable  interest,  but  of 
which  the  names  are  somewhat  difficult  to  identify, 
probably  on  account  of  the  imperfect  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  earlier  writers.  Ptolemy  gives  them 
in  regular  order,  from  S.  to  N.,  as  follows : — ^Avus 
(A0OV  irorc^v  ^irf oAof,  Ptol.  ii.  6.§  1 ;  Mela,  iii.  1 : 
Rio  dAve;  the  Cdadus,  which  Mela  mentions  next, 
seems  to  be  the  N.  tributary  of  the  Ave,  now  called 
Saiha  or  DeaU,  which  flows  down  from  near  Bmga) : 
Nbbu  (N^Cior  iroT<vu>v  MoXai,  Ptd.  ^c;  Mela, 
hci  R.  Cavado;  this  would  be  taken,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  name,  for  the  BcuWit  of  Strabo  (UL  153), 
were  it  not  that  he  expresdy  identifies  the  Baents 
with  the  Minius,  evidently  by  a  confodoo  of  names ; 
for  this,  and  the  next  to  be  mentioned,  are  the  only 
condderable  rivers  that  he  knows  in  these  parts): 
LnciTJa,  or  LiMlAS  (Ai/Jov  woroftoC  iictoXai :  Z«ma), 
doubtless  the  river  which  Straho  (2.c.)  calls  the  river 
of  Lethe,  adding  that  some  named  it  Limaea  and 
others  Belion  (6  rifs  Aif9i|t,  8v  rtrcf  Atftaiaif,  ol  8i 
BcAidra  iniXov<ri),  and  that  it  flowed  from  the 
Celtiberi  and  VaccaeL  Mela,  who  transposes  it  to 
the  N.  of  the  Minios,  caUs  it  Limia,  or  the  Biver  of 
Oblivion  ("  et  cui  Oblivionis  cognomen  est  Limia  ;* 
where  some  scholars  find  in  the  word  "  Oblivionis " 
the  origin  of  Strabo's  BtXUtw ;  comp.  Plin.  iv.  21,  s. 
35,  "ab  Minio  oc.  M.P.  nt  auctor  est  Varro,  aUst 
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Aeminius,  quem  aliU  quidam  intelligunt  et  Limaeam 

vocant,  ObUvionis  antiquis  dictus,  multumque  iabu- 

losus ;  **  SiL  ltd.  i.  235, 236. ;  comp.  xvi.  476, 477 : 

**  Qniqne  super  Gravies  lucentes  volvit  arenas, 

Infemae  populis  referens  oblivia  Lethes**): 

it  is  also  mentioiied  under  the  name  of  Lethe  by 
Appian  (JTup.  72)  and  Plutardi  (Quaest.  Bom, 34), 
who  relate  that  the  first  Boman  that  crossed  it  was 
Dedmos  Brutus,  when,  after  his  conquest  of  Lusi- 
tauia,  he  advanced  agdnst  the  Bracarii,  as  far  as  the 
Muiiua,  B.  G.  136.  From  Livy*s  histoiy  of  the  same 
event,  it  would  seem  that  the  river  was  an  object  of 
superstitious  terror  to  the  soldiers  of  Brutus,  for  they 
were  only  indted  to  pass  it  by  the  example  of  their 
general,  who  snatched  a  standard  from  the  bearer, 
and  led  the  way  in  person.  (Liv.  EpU.  Iv.,  where 
the  name  is  "  flumen  Oblivionem ; "  comp.  Flor.  ii.  1 7, 
"  formidatumque  militibus  flumen  Oblivionis.")  But 
whether  the  name  originated  in  the  superstition  of 
the  soldiers,  who  had  been  taught  to  look  for  the 
abodes  of  the  dead  in  that  for  west  to  which  they 
seemed  to  be  advandng,  aided  by  some  resemblance 
in  the  native  name,  or  from  the  hitter  cause  only,  is 
all  uncertun.  (Comp.  Strab.  p.  106.)  It  desenrea 
notice,  however,  that  a  trace  of  the  name  Belion, 
given  to  it  by  Strabo,  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that 
of  the  lake  iBSMfi,  from  which  the  river  flows ;  and 
hence  Belion  may  perhaps  have  been  the  true  name, 
and  Flumen  Oblivionis  its  corruption.  The  names 
of  the  rivers  in  the  country  of  the  CdUiId  Lncenses, 
N.  <tf  the  Minius,  which  possess  no  particular  in- 
terest, are  obtained  from  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy, 
though  with  some  uncertainty,  as  follows:  Lajcbon 
(Xer),  UuA  (Mek;  Ovfa,  Ptol.:  UUa),  Tamaris 
(Ta$nbre),  Sabs  (Sar),  Flobiub  (Jiio  de  Ctubro), 
Nklvs  {Rio  de  la  PueiUe),  Virus  (AlUmeM),  Mba- 
Bin  (JVero),  Ivia  (prob.the  Ndtfiof  of  PtoL :  Jwria); 
the  two  last  foiling  mto  the  Sinus  Artabrorum  {O, 
ofFerrol)  and  the  Nayilubio  (JVavia). 

The  only  natural  productions  for  which  Gdlaecia 
was  fomed  among  tJie  andents  were  its  minerals. 
Besides  the  gdden  sands  of  the  Limine  refened  to  in 
the  passages  quoted  above  from  Silius  Itdicus,  the 
country  yielded  abundance  of  tin  (Strd>.  iii.  p.  147), 
and  a  sort  of  predous  stone,  called  ^etntRo  GaUeaocu 
(Plin.  xzxvii.  10.  s.  59.)  The  people  were  among 
the  least  dvilised  in  Spain;  the  very  prototypes  rf 
the  modem  GoUegoi,  Their  chief  serious  employ, 
ment  was  divination,  their  superstitious  addiction  to 
which  art  alone  rescued  them  from  the  imputation 
of  Atheism.  Engrossed  by  this  occupation,  or  else 
engaged  in  sporta,  or  sunk  in  indolence,  except  when 
nused  by  wars,  they  left  all  husbandly  to  the  women. 
(SiL  ItaL  iii  344—353: 

**  Fibrarum  et  pennae  divinammque  sagaoem 
Flammarum  misit  dives  Callaeda  pobem, 
Barbara  nunc  patrits  nlulantem  carmina  Unguis, 
Kunc  pedis  alterno  percussa  veriiere  terra. 
Ad  numerum  resonaa  gaudentem  plaudere  cetras. 
Haec  requies  ludusque  viris,  ea  sacra  voluptas. 
Cetera  fomineus  peragit  labor;  addere  sulco 
Sendna,  et  impresso  teUorem  vertere  aratro, 
Segne  viris;  quidquid  duro  sine  Marte  gerendnm, 
Callald  conjux  obit  urrequieta  mariti.") 
They  were  a  most  warlike  people,  preferring  death 
to  flight,  and  even  the  women  went  armed  to  the 
battle-field,  and  put  themselves  to  death  when  they 
were  taken  captive,    f  Appian,  Bi^.  27.)     Thdr 
conquest  by  Decimus  Brutus  has  ahneady  been  re- 
ferred to.   But,  although  he  is  said,  in  genend  tenns, 
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to  have  subdaed  all  the  peoples  of  Gallaecia  (Flor. 
ii.  17),  yet,  from  the  few  particulars  recorded^  his 
conquests  appear  clearly  not  to  have  extended  &r,  if 
at  all,  N.  of  the  Minins,  so  that  they  included  only 
the  CallaTci  Bracarii.  As,  at  the  very  same  time, 
the  proconsul  M.  Aemilius  Leindus  failed  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Yaccaei  (Liv.  EpiL  Ivi.),  and  as 
the  Astures  were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  country  of  the  Calhiici  Lucenses,  being 
only  open  to  the  Romans  on  the  S.,  must  have  been 
very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  subjected,  until  it  yielded 
to  Augustus  with  the  other  NW.  tribes. 

Besides  the  two  capitals  of  Bragara  Augusta 
(Braffa)  and  Lucus  Auousn  (Lu^),  the  follow- 
ing cities  and  towns  are  mentioned: — 

I.  Towns  of  the  CallaTci  Bracarii:  1.  Cale  or 
Oalem  (^Oporto)f  at  the  mooth  of  the  Durins,  and 
on  the  rood  from  Olisipo  to  Bracara,  85  M.  P.  from 
the  latter.  2.  On  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Astu- 
rica,  which  made  a  great  bend  southwards  to,  and 
perhaps  even  beyond,  the  Durius  (/fm.  Ant  pp.  422, 
423):  Salacia,  20  M.P.  (Salamonde  r);  Prae- 
SIDIUM,  26  M.  P.  (Castro  de  Codezotof) ;  Caua^ 
DUSUM,  16  M.  P.  (Ciadiaf);  Ad  Aquas,  18  M.P. 
(Trindadry,  Pinetum,  20  M.  P.  {THnheif);  Bo- 
BORETUM,  86  If.  p.  {Roikdo  or  Braganqa  T) ;  CoM- 
PLBUTicA,  29  M.  P.  (Comphtdo)  ;  Vemiatta,  25 
M.  P.  (Vinhaetf);  the  remaining  stations  belong  to 
the  Astures.  Besides  these,  Ptolemy  mentions  Tux- 
TOBRioA  (TowrStpiya)  and  Araducta  ('A/Mt- 
douMcra),  88  towns  of  the  Bracarii  (ii.  6.  §  39). 
3.  On  another  and  more  direct  road,  leading  N.  from 
Bracara  to  the  Minlus,  and  thence  up  the  river 
towards  Asturica  {Itm.  Ant,  pp.  427,  428):  Sala- 
KiANA,  21  M.  p.  (Santiago  de  Vilield) ;  Aquae 
Orioinis,  18  M.  p.  (BiOMOt  de  Bande  or  Orense); 
Aquae  Querquennae,  14  M.  P.  ("TSara  Koua- 
Ktpyvy^  Ptol.  Ic.  §  47 :  Bio  Caldo) ;  Gbmiitae, 
16  M.P.  (Baitiot  de  Molgat  or  Sandratr);  Sa- 
IJENTE8,  14  M.  P.  (Calddas  or  Orense  f)'j  Pr.ve- 
BiDiUM,  18  M.  P.  (Castro  de  Caldelas  or  Bodicio  /), 
on  the  border  towvds  the  Astures.  4.  On  the  road 
from  Bracara  to  Lneus  (lim.  Ant.  p.  429):  Limia, 
19  M.  P.,  or  Forum  Limicorum  (Ponte  de  Limd), 
probably  different  from  the  ^6pos  Atfiuctiy  of  Pto- 
lemy (§  44);  TuDE,  24  M.  P.,  or  Tyde  (Plin.  iv. 
20.  s.  85;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  367,  xvi.  369;  Toi^Sai,  vulgo 
Totfi'Sai,  Ptol.  Ic.  §  45:  TViy),  a  fortress  of  the 
Gruii  or  Gravii,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dio- 
med  and  a  colony  of  Aetolians.  (Plin.,  Sil.  Ital., 
ILec]  Dion.  Per.  485;  Avien.  Descr,  Orft.  651: 
other  notices  of  supposed  Greek  settlements  in  this 
quarter  are  found  in  Strabo,  iii.  p.  157.)  .  Besides 
these,  Ptolemy  (/.  e.)  mentions  the  following :  Aquae 
Laevae  (*T8ara  Acui,  §  40),  among  the  Turodi; 
YoLOBRiQA  (0{fo\6€piyaj  §  41),  among  the  Neme- 
tatae;  Coeuobrioa  (KoiAKJfpryo,  §  42),  among 
the  Coelerini ;  FoRUM  Bibaix>rum  (*6pos  BtioKeiv, 
§  43:  prob.  Fiana  de  BoUo),  the  city  of  the  Bi- 
bali;  Mbrva  (Mmwmx,  §  46),  that  of  the  Luanci; 
Cambaetum  (KjAfteaiTov^  §  48),  that  of  the  Lu- 
baeni;  and  Forum  Narbasorum  (*6pos  I9ap€a^ 
a&v^  §  49),  that  of  the  Narbasi.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  baths  of  Aquae  Flayiae,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  found  £.  of  Bracara,  at  Chanes  on  the 
river  Tam/tga^  which  is  still  crossed  by  the  ancient 
Boman  bridge  of  18  arches.  (Inscr.  ap,  G niter,  p. 
162.  no.  4,  p.  245.  no.  2;  Florez,  Esp.  S,  vol.  xv. 
p.  79 ;  Miiiano,  Diccion.  vol.  iii.  p.  85 ;  Ukert,  vol. 
ii.  pt  1.  p.  346.) 
11.  Towns  of  the  CallaTci  Lucenses:  1.  On  the 
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road  already  mentioned  (No.  4)  (hmi'Bncsn  t» 
Lucus,  and  thence  to  Asturica  (Itin.  AnLji^  429, 
430):  firom  Tnde  (see  above),  Burbida.  16  M.  P. 
(Borrinof);  Turoqua,  16  M.  P.  (rooren/); 
Aquae  Cblenae  or  Cblikae,  24  M.  P.  (*TSaTa 
bfptiii  t£w  KiAuwr,  PtoL  iL  6.  §  25:  Catdas  del 
Bey) ;  Pria,  12  M.P ,  which  is  probably  ao  ermr 
for  Iria  Flavia,  a  city  of  the  Capori  (PtoL  L  c 
§  24;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  305,  no.  8:  ElPadron), 
where  the  road,  which  has  thus  fiur  kept  to  the  K. 
along  the  sea-coast,  turns  NE.  up  the  vallej  cf  the 
UUa  or  the  Sar;  Abseconia,  23  M.  P.  (Sautiaffo  o' 
ComposteUa  or  Aseoreyf);  Bbevis,  12  M.P.  (UTrbo 
or  BurresT);  Mabcxae,  20  M.  P.,  probably  an 
error  for  Pons  Nartiab  (Geog.  Bav.  iv.  45:  Naria^ 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name);  Lucus  Augustt, 
13  M.  P.  (Lugo).  2.  On  the  ooDtinuatioD  of  tbe 
same  road  to  Asturica:  Timaunux  (FonAmetra  f ), 
22  M.  P.,  or  Talamina,  a  city  of  the  Seniri  (ToAo. 
fUyvii  Ptol.  ^  c.  §  27,  who  mentions  N.  of  it  anotlier 
town  of  ^e  same  people.  Aquae  Qt7uniNAE,*r8a- 
ra  KoutrrofOf  Qftmia  f ) ;  Pons  Neviab  or  Natiak, 
i.  e.  the  Bridge  of  ths  Biver  Navia  (prob.  Nana 
de  Stiama)j  whence  the  road  turns  S.  to  UiTARXSy 
20  M.  P.  (Cerredo  or  Domcos\  16  M.  P.  from  Ber- 
gidum  in  Asturia.  [Astures.]  3.  Another  route, 
beginning  and  ending  in  the  same  general  directioo, 
but  strilung  further  to  the  NW.  through  the  Arta* 
BRi,  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  as  follows  (pp.  423 — 
425).  From  Bracara  by  sea  to  Aquae  Celenae,  165 
stadia;  thenoe  again  by  sea,  195  stadia  to  Vicus 
Spaooeum  (Ofouca  ^  G^tica,  Ptol.  ^  c  §  23 :  Vigo)\ 
thence  1 50  stadia  by  sea  to  Ad  Duob  Pontes  (prob. 
Ponte^edra);  thence  180  stadia  by  aea  to  Geandi- 
xiRux  or  Glandimarium  (Geog.  Bav.  iv.  43; 
rKoMfupoyj  Ptol.  Ic:  prob.  Mvros^  at  the  mooth 
of  the  Noya)^  whence,  avoiding  the  promontoary  of 
Nerium  (C.  Finisterre)^  the  road  proceeded  by  land 
NE.  to  Triounduic,  22  M.  P.  (Berreo  or  Arantam; 
apparently  the  Tov^tya  ^  To^pyva  of  Pioleoiy, 
I.  &),  and  thence  to  Brioantiux,  30  M.  P.,  the 
chief  sea-port  of  the  country  (see  art.);  wbenoe  it 
struck  inland  to  Lucus  Augusti,  with  the  inter- 
mediate station  of  Caranicux,  18  M.  P.  from  Bri- 
gantium  and  ]  7  from  Lucus  (prob.  the  VJap6vu»  of 
Ptolemy,  Ac:  Guitinezf).  Ptolemy  mentioos,  in 
addition  to  the  above  places,  the  following :  amof^ 
the  CallaTci  Lucenses  (§  23),  Bulum  (Bwpoy\ 
Ouna  ('OA/ya),  Libunca  (AiBovyica),  PnrriA 
(ntrrta)j  TuRUPTiANA  (TovpovrrUan)^  Ocelum 
COKtkov);  and  among  the  Lenoavi  (§25^  Dacto- 
NiUM  (AaKT6¥iop)i  and  Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  34)  men- 
tions Abobbica,  88  a  not  inconsiderable  pbce 
(Bagona),  [P.  S.] 

GAXLIA  CISALPl'NA  (Caes.  B,  G.x'i.  1),  aba 
called  GAXLLA  CITE'filOR  (Caes.  J3.  G.  L  54; 
Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  37),  and  simply  GA'LLIA  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  xii.  5),  is  the  name  which  the  Romana 
gave  to  North  Italy  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  dic- 
tator Caesar  and  Cicero,  and  even  to  b.  a  43.  Caesar 
(B.  G.L  10,  54;  iL  35)  sometimes  includes  Gallia 
Cisalpina  under  the  name  Italia;  but  he  then  uses 
the  term  in  a  geographical,  and  not  in  a  political 
sense.  The  name  Cisalpina  denoted  Gallia  south  Of 
the  Alps,  as  opposed  to  Transalpina  Gallia,  or  Gallia 
north  of  the  Alpe;  and  Citerior  is  the  nearer  Gallia, 
as  opposed  to  Ulterior  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  7^  10;  B.  C.L 
33)  or  the  further,  which  in  Caesar  means  the  Pro- 
vincia.  Ulterior  Gallia  was  also  used  sometimes 
generally,  to  signify  all  Gallia  north  of  the  Alps. 
The  name  Gallia  Togata,  applied  to  Cisalpine  GaiUa 
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wliich  oocnn  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War 
(▼iii.  24, 53),  and  in  later  writers,  was  given  at  some 
time  after  the  coontiy  was  settled  bj  the  Bomans, 
and  it  indicated  the  nnmerical  superiority  of  the 
Togati  or  Romans  over  the  Gallic  popolation.  The 
inhabitants  north  of  the  Po  were  sometimes  called 
Transpadani  (Gic.  ad  Fam*  zvi.  12),  a  term  which 
implies  Cispadani,  or  the  inhabitants  south  of  the  Po; 
bnt  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  Latin  authoritj 
for  the  word  CispadanL 

Among  the  various  names  by  which  the  Greek 
writers  designate  this  country,  some  are  simply  de- 
scriptive of  its  geographical  position,  and  others 
represent  the  Roman  names.  Plutarch  (^Cae$,  c.  20) 
calls  it  h  x^pl  ndioy  ra\ar/a;  but  there  is  no 
Latin  authority  forthe  name  Gircumpadana.  Walcke- 
naer  conjectures  that  the  names  Gallia  Gircum- 
padana,  Transpadana,  and  Gispadana  are  <dder  than 
the  term  Gallia  Cisalpina;  and  if  he  oould  prove  that 
all  these  terms  were  used,  we  might  accept  his  hy- 
pothesis. Livy  (zxL  35)  calls  the  pUins  about  the 
Po  **  Gireumpadanos  campos." 

Polybius  names  this  country  both  KcAruc^  and 
TaXaria  (iii.  77,  87);  bnt  though  he  applies  the 
Latin  word  Transalpini  to  the  Galli  north  of  the 
Alps,  and  explains  it  (iii.  15)  as  a  term  in  use  in 
his  time,  he  does  not  use  the  word  Gisalpini,  or  any 
equivalent  Greek  wocd.    He  compiehends  this  Gel- 
tioe  or  Galatia  in  the  geographical  term  Italia,  and 
describes  it  as  a  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula.    We 
may  conclude  that  the  term  Gallia  Gisalpina  was 
not  used  by  the  Romans  befiare  they  were  acquainted 
with  Gallia  Tnmsalpina;  and  that  the  oldest  name 
of  North  Italy  among  the  Romans  was  simpl]^  Gallia. 
The  fiict  tliat  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Gallia 
to  the  chief  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  the 
name  of  Galli  to  the  people,  would  be  some  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  the  Galli  north  and  south  of  the 
Alps.    We  have  no  historical  evidence  of  the  emi- 
gration of  the  GaUi  into  Italy  before  the  time  that 
Livy  mentions;  but  there  was  a  tradition,  partially 
preserved,  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
nation  appeared  south  of  the  Alps.    Gomelius  Boc- 
chus  proved  that  the  Umbri  were  of  the  stock  of  the 
Galli  Veteres.     (Solinus,  Polyhist,  c.  8.)     Servius 
(ad  Virg.  Am.  zii.  753),  nsing  neariy  the  same 
words  as  Solinus,  refers  to  Muxus  Aiitoninus  as 
his  authority,  by  which  name  is  meant  11.  Anto- 
nius  Gnipho.     It  appears,  then,  that  some  of  the 
Boman  men  of  letters  believed  that  the  ancient  nation 
of  the  Umbri  were  Galli  Veteres;   but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  fibcts  which  led  to  this  conclusion. 
Nor  do  we  know  who  the  Galli  Veteres  were;  but 
we  may  suppose  that  these  writers  meant  a  nation 
of  Galli  who  were  in  Italy  before  the  Galli  who 
crossed  the  Alps  at  a  Uter  period.     There  are  no 
means  of  approximating  to  a  solution  of  this  ques- 
tion,  except  by  a  comparison  of  the  old  Italian  lan- 
guages with  the  existing  Gumri  (Welsh),  or  with 
the  Gaelic,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  names  of 
the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other  natural  features  of 
the  Italian  peninsula,  which  we  may  assume  to  be 
the  oldest  historical  records  that  exist  of  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  Italy.    There  is  no  ancient  language  of 
Italy,  except  the  Latin,  of  which  we  have  any  com- 
petent knowledge;  and  there  is  no  ancient  language 
now  known,  wiUi  which  we  can  compare  the  Latin 
and  the  names  in  the  Italian  peninsula,  except  the 
Basque,  the  Gumri,  and  the  Gaelic  dialects.    This 
comparison  has  been  made,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
Cumri,  by  Archdeaooo  Williams,  who  is  well  ac- 
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quaintod  with  the  Welsh  language.  (Gn  one  source 
of  the  non-Uellenic  portion  of  the  Latin  language, 
by  the  Rev.  Ardideacon  Williams,  Transact  of  the 
Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh^  vol.  xiii.)  In  this 
essay  tiie  author  limits  himself,  as  he  states,  *'to 
the  subject  of  the  original  population  of  Central 
Italy,"  of  which  he  affirais, "  that  it  was  of  the  Cum- 
rian  or  Cimbrian  race,  cognate  with  the  Gumri  of 
our  island,  and  that  their  language  formed  some 
portion  of  the  non-Hellenic  elements  q£  the  Latin 
tongue."  The  question  is  one  that  requires  great 
nicety  in  dealing  with,  for  resembhmces  of  words  are 
veiy  deceptive;  but  it  is  a  fedr  conclusion  that  we 
cannot  absolutely  reject  as  a  probable  hypothesis, 
the  eztstenoe  of  a  people  in  the  peninsula  long  before 
all  historical  periods  commence,  whose  hmguage  was 
nearly  rdated  to  some  one  or  aU  of  the  languages 
which  come  under  the  general  denomination  of  Gel- 
tic  The  great  mountain-range  which  forms  the 
back-bone  of  the  peninsula  has  a  pure  Celtic  name, 
A-penninus;  for  whether  the  A  is  a  euphonic  pre6x, 
or  whether  we  prefer  the  form  Ap-penninus,  and' 
consider  the  Ap  to  be  significant,  we  bare  in  either 
case  the  root  Pen,  ^  a  summit,"  which  appears  in 
the  Alpes  Penninae,  and  in  nxunerous  mountain 
names  in  Gbreat  Britain.  The  names  of  rivers  in 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  as  &r  as  the  limits  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  at  least,  the  Duria,  Stura,  Tura,  Turia, 
Athesis,  Bedesis,  Medoacus,  Aesis,  Tinia,  Ausar,  and 
many  othors,  are  either  precisely  the  same  with  the 
namea  of  many  rivers  in  France  and  Great  Britain, 
or  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  forms  by  a  perfectly 
fair  process.    (See  Mr.  Williams's  Essay.) 

The  Romans,  after  they  had  got  a  footing  in 
Transalpine  Gallia,  often  recognised  the  Aedui,  a 
people  once  the  chief  of  aU  Gallia,  as  their  "  brethren 
and  kinsmen"  (Caes.  B.  G,  i.  43);  and  this  has 
been  used  as  evidence  that  the  Romans  thought  the 
relationship  to  be  proved,  or  they  would  not  have 
given  such  a  title  to  barbarians,  and  those  who  were 
their  greatest  enemies.  If  the  relationship  did  exist, 
we  must  of  course  go  a  long  way  back  for  its  origin, 
to  the  ante-historical  times  when  a  Roman  natien 
rose  out  of  a  mixture  of  races,  one  of  which  was 
Celtic.  But  this  fraternising  with  the  Aedui  seems 
as  easy  to  be  explained,  as  the.  kinship  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Segestani  of  Sicily  through  their 
common  ancestor  Aeneas.  (Gic.  Verr,  iL  4.  c.  33.) 
It  may  be  observed,  that  if  we  admit  the  probability 
o(  Celtic  nations  (Galli  Veteres)  having  existed  in 
Italy  before  the  great  invasion  which  Livy  mentions 
(v.  34),  this  probability  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  oi  the  Galli  Veteres  not  having  maintained 
themselves  as  a  nation;  unless  they  be  the  Umbri,  as 
to  whidi  we  shall  never  make  all  the  learned  agree. 
For  the  Galli  have  not  been  able  to  fix  themselves  per- 
manently anywhere  out  of  their  native  limits ;  and  their 
second  settlement  in  Italy,  recorded  by  Polybius  and 
Livy  (admitting  the  fact  of  a  prior  settiement)  was 
ultimately  unsuccessful.  The  proof  of  some  Celtic 
nation  having  been  in  the  peninsula  kmg  before  all 
historical  times,  rests  on  the  incorruptible  evidence 
of  the  geogrB]diical  names  of  the  peninsula. 

The  autiiorities  which  Livy  followed  state  that  the 
great  immigration  of  the  Galti  into  Italy  took  phice  in 
the  reign  S  the  Roman  king  Tarquinius  Prisons,  at 
which  time  the  Bituriges  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
were  the  dominant  people  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  The 
causes  of  the  emigration  were  excessive  population 
(Liv.  V.  34),  or,  as  Trogus,  Justin's  authority,  says, 
civil  commotions.    The  cause  is  not  vei^  material, 
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nor  can  we  with  certaintj  say  what  it  was;  bat  it 
may  have  been  both  these  causes,  and  something 
else.    The  Galli  have  always  been  a  military  people; 
and  the  desire  of  active  employmentf  the  weaiiness 
of  doing  nothing,  and  the  hope  of  plunder  would  at 
any  time  be  sufficient  to  pat  their  fighting  men  in 
motion.  Two  chieftains  led  the  emigrants.  Sigovesas 
conducted  his  men  into  Germany,  into  the  great 
Hercynian  forest.  Livy  does  not  mention  what  tribes 
accompanied  him;  nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  is 
following  the  same  anthority  as  Caesar  {B.  O,  vi. 
24),  who  speaks  of  the  Gallic  settlements  in  the 
Hercynian  forest   Belloresus,  the  other  chief,  led  to 
the  conqoest  of  North  Italy,  Bitaiiges,  Anremi, 
Senonet,  Aedai,  Ambarri,  Camates,  and  Aolerd,  all 
which  nations  belonged  to  that  division  of  Gallia 
which  Caesar  caUs  the  coontry  of  the  Celtae  (i.  1). 
The  invaders  entered  Italy  by  the  Taarinus  Saltns, 
or  the  pass  of  Mont  Genevre^  and  defeated  the 
Toscans  or  £tniscans,  who  then  held  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ticinos. 
Finding  here  a  people  named  Insnbres,  which  was 
also  the  name  of  a  pagus  of  the  Aedai,  they  built 
a  city  and  called  it  Mediolanam  (^MUan).    The 
Insubres  of  Gallia  Transalpina  are  only  known  from 
this  pasiiage;  but  there  was  a  Mediolannm  near 
Lagdunum,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  place  may 
mark  the  position  of  the  pagus  of  the  Insnbres.    Of 
the  names  of  all  these  tribes  moati  :ned  by  Livy,  not 
one  appean  in  the  geography  of  Italy  except  that  of 
tlie  Soiones,  and  the  country  which  the  Senonea 
occapied  was  south  of  the  Pa    Livy,  or  the  autho- 
rities that  he  followed,  probably  attempted  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  Cisalpine  tribe  of  the  Insnbres  or 
Isombri  {'WofiSpoi)  as  the  Greek  writers  call  them, 
by  the  clani^  expedient  of  supposing  all  these  in- 
vading tribes  to  have  changed  their  name  for  one 
that  they  foxmd  on  the  spot,  which  happened  to  be 
the  name  of  a  small  Transalpine  pagus.    But  Livy 
lias  not  explained  the  origin  of  the  lusubres;  and  i£ 
tho  Insubres  were  in  North  Italy  before  this  invasion, 
and  were  a  Celtic  people,  they  must  have  come  in  a 
former  immigration;  and  if  iB-umbri  is  the  genuine 
form  of  the  word,  we  may  assume  that  they  were 
Umbri,  who  had  long  beni  settled  in  the  basin  of 
the  Po.    Indeed,  if  we  look  carefully  at  Livy's  nar- 
rative, we  shall  see  that  he  does  not  say  that  these 
Insubres  whom  the  invadeiy  found  in  Italy  were 
Galli ;  nor  does  he  say  who  they  were.    He  lets  all 
the  names  of  the  invaden  disappear,  and  thai  of  the 
Insubres  remain  in  their  place.    Yet  the  Insubres 
were  Galli  beyond  all  doubt    Polybius  merely  fixes 
the  position  of  the  Insubres  as  one  of  the  Gallic 
nations  of  Cisalpine  Italy.  The  name  appeara  in  his 
text  in  various  forms.    Strabo  has  the  Roman  form 
Insubri,  and  in  one  place  XifiSpot  (p.  218;  and 
Groskurd's  Note,  Transl.  Stmb.  vol.  i.  p.  S73). 

A  new  band  according  to  Livy*s  authorities  soon 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  same  pass,  the  Cenomani 
(Liv.  v.  35)  under  Elitovius,  and  occupied  the  places 
where  in  Livy's  time  Brixia  (Brescia)  and  Verona 
were:  the  Libui  were  the  previous  occnpiers  of  these 
parts.  Livy  may  not  have  perceived  that  he  has 
already  mentioned  (v.  34)  the  Aulerd  as  Gallic  in- 
vaders of  Italy,  nnd  that  the  Cenomani  were  a 
division  of  the  AulercL  [Cenouani.]  Cato  found 
a  traditi(m  somewhere  (Plin.  iii.  19)  that  the  Ceno- 
mani once  dwelt  near  Massilia  {MarseiBe)  in  the 
country  of  the  Volcae,  which,  if  the  tradition  is  true, 
may  have  been  daring  their  migration  from  their 
original  ooantry  between  the  Loire  and  the  Swte. 
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The  Cenomam  (Livy)  were  foOoired  by  the  SaDimi, 
who  settled  near  **  an  ancient  people,  LdieTiyLisiires,^ 
as  some  texts  have  it,  "  who  dwdt  aboat  the  riv«r 
Ticinos."  But  here  Livy  has  not  dbevred,  tbongh 
he  knew  the  fact,  that  the  SaUnvii  or  Salyes  wm 
Lignrians,  and  dwelt  between  the  Lower  Bhooe  mad 
the  Alps.  In  this  passage  (r.  35)  perluqps  he  may 
mean  tiie  Salassi. 

Another  band  of  invaders,  Boii  and  Lingaoea, 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Pennine  pass  (the  Greai  St. 
Bernard),  and  finding  all  the  coontiy  occupied  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Po,  they  passed  the  river  on 
rafts,  aiid  drove  out  of  the  ooantry  both  Etmscans 
and  Umbri;  but  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
Apennines.  (Liv.  v.  35.)  The  position  of  the  Gallic 
Lingones  of  Caesar's  time  is  marked  by  tiie  site  of 
Langretj  in  the  ooantry  at  the  head  of  the  Saemtj 
but  the  original  coontay  of  the  Bcni  [Bon]  is  unoer- 
tain.  The  Senones  (Liv.  ▼.  35)  were  the  last  in- 
vaders, and  they  occapied  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
fiom  tlM  river  Utb  {Monttme)  to  the  Aesia  (^Emnoiy, 
which  is  a  little  north  of  Anooma.  livy  has  alreidy 
mentioned  Senones  amoi^  the  first  invaden.  The 
Senones  and  Lingones  were  also  Celtae;  and  the  Se- 
nones were  from  the  basin  of  the  Stine.  All  the 
tribes  which  livy  here  enumerates  appear  in  Caoar  s 
history  of  the  Gallic  War,  except  the  Insohres,  and 
the  Sallnvii,  who  were  in  Caesar's  time  witlun  tho 
limits  of  the  Pix>vincia. 

At  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion  the  Tnarana, 
who  were  the  masters  of  this  country,^  bad  boilt 
many  towns,  cleared  the  forests,  cut  canab,  and 
made  embanlonents;  at  least,  tradition  asslgDed  to 
them  Ij^e  credit  of  doing  this.     Polyblna  (iL  17) 
assigns  a  very  simple  cause  to  the  Gallic  invasions 
of  this  fine  country.    The  Galli  had  often  croesed 
Uie  Alps  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  jdains, 
and  they  soon  found  a  pretext  for  sizing  this  land 
of  plenty,  as  they  have  done  since.     Mantoa,  one  of 
the  old  Tuscan  towns  north  of  the  Po  (Plin.  iii.  19), 
survived  the  Gallio  invasion,  being  probably  saved  hf 
its  position  amidst  noarshes;  bat  Melpam  (as  it 
stands  in  Pliny's  text,  iiL  17),  one  of  the  richest 
Tuscan  cities,  was  destroyed  by  the  Insubres,  Boil, 
and  Senones,  on  the  day  on  which  CamiUos  took 
Veii.    The  description  which  Polybina  gives  of  the 
habits  of  these  Transalpine  nations  (ii.  17)  is  just  i^ 
what  we  might  expect   They  lived  in  unwalled  vil- 
lages,— in  houses  of  some  Idnd,  we  must  suppose, 
or  they  could  not  have  been  vilhiges, — but  they  had 
no  household  stuff:  their  bed  was  straw,  kaves,  or 
grass,  and  fiesh  their  food;  their  only  businesa  and 
aU  that  they  understood  was  agricultore  and  war. 
Thdr  agriculture  did  not  consist  in  tilling  the  gromnd, 
but  in  feeding  sheep  and  cattle,  which,  with  gold, 
formed  their  wealth,  because  theee  were  the  tlungs 
that  they  could  most  easily  carry  about  with  tbenu 
the  chiefs  were  most  concerned  to  have  a  large  tnun 
of  followers,  for  a  man  was  feared  and  respected  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  folk  that  he  had  about 
him.    Such  a  people  would  not  found  towns  on  their 
first  invasion  of  Italy:  indeed,  the  founding  of  towns 
woald  have  been  useless,  for  they  did  rwt  live  in  them, 
and  if  they  had  chosen  that  mode  of  life  they  might 
have  been  content  with  the  Tuscan  dties.    Livy^s 
story  of  the  foundation  of  Mediolanum,  Brixia,  and 
Verona  b  a  fable;  and  yet  Mediolanum  at  least  is 
an  undoubted  Gallic  name,  for  there  are  several  cities 
in  Transalpine  Gallia  called  Mediolanam;  and  Brixia 
and  Verona  are  probably  Gallic  too. 

These  audacious  baibiuiana  levied  ooDtiibutioas  oa 
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ftll  their  netghboun.  The  most  memorable  erent  in 
tile  early  history  of  Rome  is  the  capture  of  the  citj 
iij  a  band  of  these  Italian  Galli,  who,  after  threaten* 
ing  Glosiam  (Liv.  ▼.  83),  tnnied  their  arms  against 
the  BomanSi  who  had  taken  this  Etmscan  dtj  under 
their  protection.  The  Galli  and  the  Bomans  first 
tried  their  strength  on  the  Allia,  a  small  affluent  of 
the  Tiber.  The  Bomans  were  defeated,  and  this 
was  for  evm  a  block  day  in  their  calendar  (b.  c. 
390).  The  capture  of  Borne  and  the  siege  of  the 
CafMtol  by  the  Galli  were  embellished  with  Uie  fiction 
iJiat  characterises  all  the  early  Boman  hisUny.  To 
the  Galli  this  was  no  more  tluui  one  of  their  ordinary 
marauding  expeditions.  An  inyasion  of  the  lands  of 
the  Galli  by  their  neighbours  the  Veneti  is  assigned 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  their  retreat  from  Biome. 
Domestic  quarrels  kept  tham  at  home  for  some  time; 
and  they  had  also  enemies  around  them.  The  Galli 
had  become  possessed  of  the  plains  only,  and  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Alps  knew  the  value  of  plunder 
OS  well  as  the  Galli.  They  were  probably  kept 
fully  employed  in  taking  care  of  themselves  for  the 
apace  of  thirty  years  tbit  elapsed  between  the  cap- 
ture of  Borne  and  the  next  expedition  to  the  south. 
But,  from  the  time  of  their  little  city  being  sacked, 
the  Bomans  knew  that  they  had  an  enemy  whom 
they  must  destroy,  or  perish  themselves.  **  Gallicus 
tumultus,"  or  simply  **  tnmultus,"  was  the  name  that 
they  gave  to  a  hostile  movement  of  the  Gallic  tribes 
of  North  Italy.  This  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for 
a  desperate  fight  (Liv.  viii.  20);  for  with  the  Galli, 
says  Sallust,  the  Bomans  fought  for  their  existence, 
not  for  gloxy  {BelL  Jug,  c.  1 14).  They  set  apart 
a  reserved  treasure  in  the  Capitol  for  the  emeigendes 
of  a  Gallic  war;  for  the  fear  of  the  Galli  seems  to 
)iave  been  the  origin  of  the  aerarium  sanctios,  as  it 
was  sometimes  adled.  (Appian,  JS.  C  ii.  41 ;  Liv. 
zxvii.  10.) 

Thirty  yean  afUr  the  captore  of  Borne,  as  Poly- 
bios  (iL  18, 19)  fixes  the  time,  the  Galli  came  again 
vfith.  a  huge  force  as  fiur  as  Alba,  and  the  Bomans 
were  afraid  to  meet  them.  The  historian  does  not 
say  how  bng  they  staid  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
B(»ne;  but,  as  he  says  that  they  came  twelve  years 
afterwards  with  a  great  force,  we  may  infer  that 
they  staid  the  first  time  as  long  as  the  country  could 
nmintain  them.  The  second  time  that  they  came 
the  Bomans  with  their  allies  were  ready  to  meet  them; 
but  the  Galli  fled  as  the  Bomans  advanced,  and,  re- 
turning to  their  own  country,  remained  quiet  foe 
tliirteen  years.  Finding  that  the  Bomans  were  in- 
creasing in  power,  the  Galli  consented  to  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  them,  which  they  strictly  observed  for 
thirty  years.  This  dry  narrative  of  Polybius  is 
enough  to  show  what  a  dangerous  enemy  the  Ganl 
was  to  the  city  on  the  Tiber.  We  can  easily  ima- 
gine what  LaUum  suffered  from  these  pitiless  barba- 
rians. The  Bomans  had  many  traditioas  or  fictions 
about  these  GaUic  wars;  and  a  marvellous  story  of 
Titus  Manlius  fighting  a  duel  with  a  Gallic  giant 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  in  presence  of  both  armies, 
and  killiqg  him.  (Liv.  vii.  10.)  Manlius  took  finom 
the  neck  of  his  enemy  a  blood-stained  chain  (torques)^ 
and  put  it  on  his  own  neck ;  and  the  soldiers  gave  him 
the  name  Torqfuatus,  which  became  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  a  noble  Boman  fiunily.  The  narrative 
of  Livy  contains  two  facts  worth  notice.  The  Galli 
made  Tibur  on  the  Anio  their  strong  post  in  some 
one  or  more  of  these  invasbns,  and  the  people  of 
Tibur  joined  them  against  the  Bomans.  The  Galli 
also  carried  their  incnrsions  into  Campania  (Liv.  Tii. 
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11),  and,  either  going  or  returning,  plundered  the 
country  about  Lavicum,  Tusculum,  and  the  Alban 
territory.  The  Boman  annalists  here  repeat  the 
story  of  Torquatus  under  another  form.  A  Gallic 
giant  challenges  the  Bomans,  and  is  killed  in  a  duel 
by  M.  Valerius;  but  his  glory  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  Manilas,  for  a  nven  came  to  his  assistance  and 
pecked  and  scratched  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  Gaul^ 
till,  blinded  and  frightened  out  of  his  senses,  he  was 
pierced  by  the  sword  of  the  Boman.    (Liv.  vii.  26.) 

About  B.  c.  299  some  finesh  bands  of  Transalpine 
Galli  crossed  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  without  being  invited.  Though  we  do  not  know 
when  the  Trons^pine  people  first  found  their  way 
across  the  Alps,  we  know  that  they  have  at  intervals, 
whenever  the  opportunity  has  ofi'ved,  repeated  these 
visits  up  to  the  present  time.  To  get  rid  of  these 
dangerous  kinsmen,  the  Cisalpine  Galli  pu^ed  them 
on  against  the  Bomans,  and  joined  them  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  south.  In  their  way  through  Etruria 
their  numbers  were  increased  by  some  Tuscans. 
They  got  a  good  booty  within  the  Boman  territory, 
and  returned ;  but,  as  usual  with  the  nation,  they  had 
a  dispute  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  came 
to  blows.  They  were  given  to  drink  and  all  kinds 
of  excess,  and  fond  of  quarrels.  Four  years  later 
(B.C.  296)  the  Galli  and  the  Samnites  were  leagued 
together.  (Polyb.  ii.  19.)  Livy  (x.  21)  mentions 
the  Umbri  and  Etruscans  also  as  joining  the  league 
against  the  Bonums.  Polybius  states  that  the  Bo- 
mans were  defeated  with  loss  in  the  territory  of  the 
Camertil,  as  he  calls  it.  (Comp.  Liv.  x.  26).  But 
in  another  battle,  fought  a  few  days  after  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sentinum,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines,  the  Bomans  defeated  the  Galli  and  their 
allies.  Livy,  in  his  description  of  this  battle  (x.  28), 
for  the  first  time  mentions  the  war-chariots  of  the 
Galli  (essedd).  Caesar,  in  his  GaUic  War,  never 
speaks  of  ^e  Transalpine  Galli  using  war-chariots; 
and  when  he  invaded  Britun  and  found  them  there, 
the  strangeness  of  the  thing  led  him  to  describe  it 
minutely.  These  war-chariots  of  Livy  are  probably 
a  rhetorical  embellishmeat  The  chariots  (irvywpiScf) 
which  Polybius  (ii.  28)  speaks  of  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  war-chariots.  Livy  is,  however,  satisfied 
with  fixing  the  number  of  the  enemy  that  fell  at 
25,000,  which  later  writers  raised  to  40,000  and 
100,000.  It  was  a  victory  won  after  a  hard  fight, 
and  on  Galtic  ground.  It  was  a  sign  that  Bome  was 
growing  stronger,  and  that  the  hitter  days  of  the 
Galli  were  approaching. 

About  ten  yeare  Uter  (b.  c.  283)  the  Galli  Seno- 
nes,  with  a  large  force,  besi^ed  Airetium  {Artzzo), 
an  Etruscan  town  under  ti^e  protection  of  Bome. 
The  Bomans  came  to  its  relief,  under  L.  Caecilius 
Metellus.  Boman  ambasssdors,  however,  were  first 
sent  to  ezpoetuhite  with  the  Senooes,  and  to  induce 
them  to  retire;  but  they  were  mnidered  liy  the  Galli, 
ooDtrory  to  the  law  <£  nations.  Polybius  tells  the 
story  of  the  massacre  somewhat  differently.  Upon 
this  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  entered  the 
ooontiy  of  the  Senooes,  burnt  all  before  iiim^  put  the 
men  to  the  sword,  and  carried  off  the  women  and 
children.  He  treated  the  Galli  as  they  had  treated 
other  nations.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  was  de- 
feated by  the  Senooes  before  Arretium,  with  great 
loss;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  enemy.  (Comp.  Polyb.  ii.  19  with  Liv. 
EpU,  12,  and  Freinsheim's  SuppkmeaCy.  The  quar- 
rel between  the  Bomans  and  the  Senones  was  schii 
decisively  settled.    The  Bomans  gave  them  a  com- 
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Plete  defeat.  Moet  of  the  Senones  fell  in  the  battle, 
and  the  RomanB,  driving  the  remainder  ont  of  the 
comitrj,  at  last  got  a  firm  footing  north  of  the 
Apennines,  and  en  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  This 
was  the  first  part  of  Gallia  to  which  they  sent  a 
colonj.  It  was  named  Sena  Gallica  (Se$fisfaglia)j 
to  distingaish  it  from  Sena  in  Etmria.  The  Epitome 
of  Livy  {Ep.  1  l)places  the  foundation  of  Sena  Gallica 
before  the  complete  oonqnest  of  the  Senones,  which 
most  be  a  mistake.  This  occupation  of  the  coantry 
of  the  Senones  alarmed  their  neighbours  the  Boii, 
who,  prevailing  on  the  Tuscans  to  join  them,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Lake  Vadimon  in  Etruria,  apparently 
on  their  way  to  Bome.  Bat  they  were  met  at  the  lake 
by  the  Romans,  who  slaughtered  the  greater  part 
both  of  the  Tuscans  and  the  Buii.  The  next  year 
the  Etruscans  and  Boii  mustered  all  the  yout^  that 
could  bear  arms,  and  again  were  defeated  by  the 
Romans.  The  Galli  and  Etruscans  were  now  glad 
to  accept  terms  of  peace.  "  These  events,"  says  Po* 
lybius  (ii.  20), "  took  place  in  the  thii-d  year  before 
Pyrrhus  crossed  into  Italy,  and  in  the  fifth  year  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  Galli  at  Delphi ;  for  at 
these  times  Fortune  put  into  all  the  Galli  a  kind  of 
pestilential  disposition  ibr  war."  This  statement 
fixes  the  events  at  the  year  b.  c.  282.  These  wars 
with  the  Galli  were  the  Roman  apprenticeship  to 
danger,  for  they  never  met  with  more  desperate 
enemies ;  and  the  interval  of  forty-five  years*  rest 
from  all  further  disturbance  from  that  quarter  which 
followed  the  peace,  left  the  Romans  leuure  to  fight 
with  Pyrrhus,  who  invaded  Italy,  and  to  cany  on 
their  first  war  with  tiie  Carthaginians. 

The  Romans  had  excited  the  fears  of  tiie  Galli  by 
founding  the  Roman  col<»iy  of  Sena;  but  in  268  they 
went  ftirther  north,  and  founded  the  Latin  colony  cf 
Ariminum  (/2tmtm').  Polybius(ii.  2 1 ),  in  a  few  words 
full  of  meaning,  shows  how  the  new  war  b^an: 
**  When  those  of  the  Galli  who  had  seen  the  terrible 
things  departed  from  this  life  by  reason  of  their  years, 
and  a  new  race  came  on,  full  of  passion,  without  reascm, 
and  having  no  experience  of  and  never  having  seen  all 
kinds  of  evil  and  events,  they  b^an  again  to  stir  the 
state  of  aflGgurs,  as  is  natural,  and  to  be  irritated 
against  the  Romans  by  any  thing  that  occurred." 
The  chiefs  privately  sent  for  a  body  of  Transalpine 
Galli,  who  marched  to  Ariminum ;  but  there  the 
common  sort  among  the  Boii,  distrusting  the  new 
comers,  and  quarrelling  with  their  own  leaders,  killed 
their  chiefs  Atis  and  Galatus,  and  then  came  to  a 
pitched  battle  with  their  Transalpine  allies.  Five 
years  after  this  (b.  c.  232}  the  tribune  C.  Fla- 
ininius  carried  a  bill  for  the  division  of  the  land  in 
Picenum,  from  which  they  had  ejected  the  Senones, 
and  the  distribution  of  it  among  Roman  citizens. 
This  is  the  allotment  of  the  "  Gallicus  ager  "  which 
is  often  mentioned  (Cic.  de  Sen.  c.  4);  a  measure 
which  Polybius  considers  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  a  change  in  the  Roman  state  to  the  worse,  but 
which  was  certainly  the  cause  of  a  dangerous  war; 
for  tlie  Galli  now  saw  that  the  Romans  aimed  at 
their  total  destruction.  The  Boii,  who  were  nearest 
to  the  new  Roman  territory,  and  the  Isombri  (In- 
fiubres),  the  most  powerful  of  the  Gallic  peoples  in 
Italy,  invited  some  Galli  from  beyond  the  Alps  to 
come  and  help  them  against  the  Romans.  These 
Galli,  who  were  from  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  were 
called  Gaesati,  or  "  mercenaries,"  for  that,  says  Po- 
lybius, is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  But 
though  the  word  might  have  got  tliat  sense  in  the 
time  of  Polybiufi}  it  was  apparently  not  the  original 
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meaiung;  for  ^'gaesum"  is  a  Gallie  name  fir  ft 
javelin.  The  men  &om  beyond  the  Alps  came  imdcr 
the  kings  Concolitan  and  Aneroest;  aud  DCfver  did  a 
larger,  more  fomous,  or  more  warlike  body  of  tncfs 
go  out  of  these  parts  of  Gallia.  (Polyb.  iL  22.)  Tk« 
Romans  made  great  prepantians  far  this  war,  wfakii 
was  to  decide  whether  th^  or  the  Galli  were  to  ba 
the  masters  of  Italy.  It  was  eight  years  after  tha 
division  of  the  lands  of  Picenum,  and  in  b.  cl  225, 
when  the  Gaesati  came  to  the  Pa  They  were  joiaed 
by  the  Isombri  and  Boii ;  but  ^e  Ccixanjuii  and 
the  Veneti,  having  been  visited  by  some  Bomsn  axo- 
bassadors,  forsook  the  Gallic  ooofederation  for  a 
Roman  alliance,  and  the  Galli  were  obliged  to  kate 
a  force  behind  them  to  watch  these  people.  They 
entered  Tuscany  with  50,000  foot  and  20,000  hone 
and  waggons,  under  the  command  of  Concniiitan, 
Aneroest,  and  Britomar.  (Florus,  iL  3.) 

The  alarm  of  the  Italians  was  bIm>wxi  by  tlicir 
readiness  to  assist  the  Romans  wi^  men  and  ail 
kinds  of  supplies;  for  they  did  not  view  the  Gaffi 
simply  as  the  enemies  of  Rome,  but  as  the  enemies 
of  the  whde  peninsula,  from  whom  they  ooold  expeci 
no  mercj.  Polybius  (ii.  24)  has  given  an  enmne- 
ration  of  the  force  of  Italy  at  this  critacal  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  a  bold  nndertakii^ 
HannibaJ's  subsequent  invasion  was.  The  wfaols 
number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  Romans  and 
Socii,  was  700,000  foot,  and  70,000  bocae.  The 
number  that  was  called  out  for  the  defisnce  of  Bone 
was  above  150,000  foot^  and  6000  hone.  The 
Gallic  army  advanced  through  Etmria  aa  fSu*  as  Chi- 
sium,  plundering  all  before  them;  but  leamix^  that 
there  was  a  Roman  army  in  their  rear,  they  retreated 
towards  Faesulae,  followed  by  the  Boznana.  A  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Romana  were  defeated. 
The  consul  L.  Aemilins  Papus,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Ariminum  to  oppose  the  enemy's  mardi  in  tfaat 
quarter,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Galli  npm 
Rome,  moved  from  the  upper  sea,  and  came  np  with 
the  Gnlli  after  their  victory  over  the  Romans.  The 
Galli,  who  wished  to  save  their  booty,  moved  down 
to  the  coast,  with  the  consul  after  them:  and  it 
happened  at  this  time  that  C.  Atilius  BegDlns,  the 
other  consul,  who  was  returning  from  Sardinia,  had 
landed  with  his  troops  at  Pisae^  and  was  marching 
towards  Rome  by  the  opposite  road  to  that  wbidi  tin 
Galli  had  taken.  They  were  going  north,  and  the 
consul  was  coming  south.  Thus  they  were  hemmed 
in  between  two  armies;  but,  like  brave  and  akiUal 
soldiers,  finding  an  enemy  before  and  behind,  they 
formed  two  lines  of  battle,  and  presented  two  fztnts 
to  their  enemy's  two  armies.  The  Galli  were  near 
Telamo,  as  Polybius  says,  on  the  coast  of  Etmria, 
when  their  foragers  fell  in  with  the  advanced  troops 
of  Atilius;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  wiiy  they  had 
got  so  far  south,  as  their  object  was  to  retnMt  as 
quickly  as  they  could.  The  Gnlli  fought  with  the  most 
resolute  courage,  being  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  except  in  the  quality  of  their  weapons  and 
their  armour.  It  is  said  that  40,000  Galli  perished, 
and  10,000  were  made  prisoners.  "  In  this  manner, 
then,  the  most  formidable  of  the  Celtic  invasions  was 
brought  to  nought,  after  threatening  all  the  Italians, 
and  especially  the  Romans,  with  great  and  toiible 
danger."    (Polybius.) 

In  the  following  year  the  Boii  submitted;  and  in 
B.  c.  223  the  Romans  for  the  first  time  crossed  the 
Po  with  their  armies,  and  invaded  the  country  of  the 
Insubres,  under  the  conmumd  of  the  consul  C.  Fhi- 
minius,  who  defeated  the  enemy  in  a  great  battki 
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^^olybinron  this  occasicD  states  a  cnnottB  fact  about 
the  GalDc  swords:  they  were  nuule  only  for  catting, 
and  were  so  bad  that  they  were  bent  by  the  first 
heavy  blow,  and  coold  not  be  nsed  again  till  the  men 
had  straightened  them  on  the  groond  by  means  of 
their  feet  The  Roman  sword  was  pointed  and  fitted 
for  a  throst.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  222)  the 
consuls  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  Cn.  Cornelius 
Scipio  continued  the  war  against  the  Insnbrra,  who 
sent  for  a  fresh  body  of  Gaesati  to  help  them.  The 
Romans  took  Aoerrae  on  the  Addna,  and  Mediolanum, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Insubres,  by  storm.  This  ended 
the  war;  and  the  Insubres  submitted  without  terms. 
Marcellus  (b.  a  221)  had  a  triumph  in  whidi  he 
carried  the  Spolia  Opima,  having  killed  with  his 
own  hand  a  Gallic  prince,  Virdomarus.  (Pint. 
MareeUuSjS.)  In  b.  a  218  theBomans  planted 
two  Latin  colonies  in  their  new  conquests,  each  of 
6000  men, — Placentia  {Piacensd)  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Po,  and  Cremona  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  a  little  lower  down.  The  Italian  Galli,  though 
beaten,  were  not  disposed  to  remain  quiet,  and  it  was 
in  the  hope  of  rousing  this  formidable  people  against 
the  Romans  that  Hannibal  determined  to  invade 
Italy  through  thar  country  (b.  c.  218).  He  hoped 
with  the  aid  of  the  GaUi  to  destroy  the  Roman 
empire.  When  Polybius  began  his  history  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  he  wrote  as  an  introduction  to  it 
his  historical  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Cisalpine 
Galli  down  to  b.  c.  2 18,  which  has  ofken  been  referred 
to  here.  But  as  he  well  knew  the  value  of  a  geo- 
graphical description  of  a  country  which  is  the  scene 
of  historical  events  (ill  36),  he  prefixed  to  his  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli  an  outline  of 
tlie  geography  of  the  country  which  they  occupied 
(ii.  14,  &c).  This  is  the  first  attempt  that  we  find 
at  a  geographical  description  that  deserves  the 
name.  Polybius  (iL  14)  compares  Italy  to  a  triangle, 
tlie  apex  of  which  is  at  the  south,  in  the  promontory 
which  he  calls  Cocynthus.  [Cocinthus.  J  The  base 
of  this  triangle  is  the  hill  country  along  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  (4i  rmy  'AAwcaiy  irap«|p€(a),  which,  beginning 
from  Massalia  {ManeHle)  and  the  parts  above  the 
Sardifiian  sea,  extends  without  interruption  to  the 
innermost  recess  of  the  Adriatic ;  but  it  does  not  quite 
reach  the  Adriatic,  fbr  it  stops  short,  and  leaves  a 
small  intervening  space.  At  the  base  of  this  hill 
country,  on  the  south,  lie  the  most  northern  plains  of 
Italy,  which  were  ^e  seat  of  the  Gallic  peoples. 
These  plains  also  form  a  triangular  figure,  the  apex 
of  which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
not  far  from  the  Sardinian  sea  above  Massalia.  The 
northern  side  of  this  triangle,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Alps,  is  2200  stadia  long;  and  the  southern,  which 
is  formed  by  the  Apennines,  is  3600  stadia  long. 
The  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic  forms  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  which  from  the  city  Sena  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic  is  2500  stadia  long.  Conse- 
quently, the  text  says,  the  whole  circuit  of  these  plains 
is  not  far  short  of  10,000  stadia.  The  Ligustini 
(Ligures)  inhabit  the  Apennines,  from  the  place 
where  they  commence  above  Massalia  and  their  junc- 
tion with  the  Alps.  They  inhabit  both  the  slope 
towards  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the  slope  towards 
the  plains;  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Pisae,  the  most 
western  city  of  the  Tyrrheni,  and  inland  as  far  as 
Arretium  {Arezzo),  where  the  Tyrrheni  begin. 
Next  to  them,  the  Umbri  occupy  both  slopes  of  the 
Apennines.  At  the  place  where  the  Apennines  are 
about  500  stadia  from  the  Adriatic,  they  turn  to  the 
right  and  rue  through  the  middle  of  Italy.    The 
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remainder  of  this  side  of  the  triangle  bielongs  to  the 
plain  country,  and  extends  to  the  sea  and  the  city 
Sena.  The  Po,  famed  by  the  poets  under  the  name 
of  Eridanus,  has  its  sources  in  the  Alps,  about  Uie 
apex  of  the  triangle  described  above,  and  it  descends 
to  the  pliuns  by  a  southern  course.  Having  reached 
the  plain  country,  the  river  turns  to  the  east,  and 
fiowing  through  it,  enters  the  Adriatic  by  two  montha 
The  greater  part  of  the  plain  country,  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  the  Po,  lies  on  tlie  side  towards 
the  Alps  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines  is  an 
arbitrary  point  [Apesnihub.]  There  is  no  branch 
of  the  Po  which  answers  the  description  of  Polybius, 
except  the  Duria  Mi^or  (Dora  Baltea);  and  if  he 
means  this  branch,  he  makes  the  Apennines  extend 
as  fiur  north  as  the  LUtle  St,  Bernard.  This  may 
seem  to  explain  why  he  gives  so  large  an  extent 
(3600  stadia)  to  the  Apennines,  from  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  Alps  to  the  latitude  of  Sena.  But 
a  place  so  remote  from  the  Sardinian  sea  and  from 
Massalia  does  not  agree  with  the  rest  of  his  descrip- 
tion, which  would  apply  better  to  the  branch  of  the 
Po  which  rises  in  Mons  Vesulus  {Monte  VUo).  But 
this  branch  runs  north  before  it  turns  to  the  east. 
His  choice  of  Massalia  as  a  pmnt  of  reference  is  not 
exact;  but  it  was  the  best  loiovm  place  on  the  coast 
between  the  Var  and  the  Rhone.  The  conclusion  iin, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  western  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Po  was  not  very  exact;  but  his  general  de- 
scription of  the  great  plain  is  correct,  and,  with  such 
means  and  maps  as  he  had,  it  is  good.  [Alpes.] 

This  basin  of  the  Po  consists  of  a  hill  country, 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  highest  ranges,  and  of 
a  plain  country,  a  fact  which  Polybius  had  observed 
in  h'ts  travels;  far  he  says,  "  On  each  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  side  to  the  Rhodanus,  and  the  side  to  the 
pUous,  the  hilly  and  earthy  (not  rocky)  parts,  those 
towards  the  Rhone  and  the  north,  are  inhabited  by 
the  Transalpine  Galatae,  and  those  towards  the 
plains  by  the  Taurisci  and  Agones,  and  several  other 
barbaric  peoples."  The  northern  slope  of  the  Apen« 
nines  is  formed  by  lateral  branches,  which  run  down 
from  the  axis  of  the  mountfun  to  the  plain.  The 
direction  of  these  branches  is  shown  by  the  nume- 
rous river  valleys,  from  the  Stura  in  the  west,  which 
flows  into  the  Tanarus,  which  flows  into  the  Po,  to 
the  streams  which  enter  the  sea  about  Ravenna, 
which  town  may  be  considered  near  the  southern 
limit  of  the  basin  of  tiie  Po.  The  streams  that  flow 
frcun  the  Apennines  south  of  Ravenna  as  far  as  the 
Aesis,  which  is  a  little  south  of  Sena,  run  into  the 
Adriatic,  and  are  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The 
boundary  between  the  plain  and  the  hill  country  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Po  is  marked  pretty  nearly 
by  the  road  from  Ariminum  through  Modena  to 
Parma. 

On  the  north  side  of  tfie  Po,  the  valleys  which  lie 
within  the  hill  country  (ti  vapAptta)  along  the  base 
of  the  Alps  have  a  general  southern  direction,  as  the 
course  of  the  rivers  shows  by  which  they  are  drained. 
In  several  of  ^ese  valleys  there  are  deep,  longi- 
tudinal depressions,  into  which  the  rivers  flow  at  the 
north,  and,  filling  them  up,  flow  out  from  the  south- 
em  extremity  through  the  plain  to  the  Po.  The  de- 
pressions filled  with  water  are  the  lakes  of  the  sub- 
Alpine  region,  — Verbanus  (Lago  Maggiort)^  Larius 
{Lake  of  Como),  Sebinus  {Logo  dheo),  Benacua 
{Logo  di  Gardd),  and  some  smaller  liikes.  The 
southern  end  of  these  lakes  marks  in  a  general  way 
the  limit  of  the  hill  countiy,  and  south  of  this  limit 
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the  great  plun  be^ns.  The  most  eastern  of  these 
affluents  of  the  Po  is  the  Mincins,  which  flows 
through  the  great  lake  Benacns.  A  ridge  of  hills 
lies  between  this  lake  and  the  riTer  Athesis  {Adige)^ 
whidi  descends  from  the  Rhaetian  Alps  in  a  long 
yalley,  which  has  a  general  southern  direction.  On 
reaching  the  plain,  the  Athesis  turns  S£.  and  E., 
and,  nmning  parallel  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Po,  enters  l£c  Adriatic.  The  Athesis  forms  a  na- 
tural boundary  in  this  great  plain,  and  is  the  limit 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  considered  as  the  country  of  the 
Galli.  The  territory  east  of  it,  Venetia,  or  the  conn- 
try  of  the  Veneti,  extended  along  the  Adriatic  to  the 
head  of  the  gulf.  It  is  drained  by  numerous  streams, 
whose  upper  courses  are  in  narrow  valleys  in  the 
mountain  nigion;  and  the  lower  part  of  their  course 
IS  through  the  flat  country  which  borders  the  coast 
of  tiie  Adriatic  from  Ravenna  northwards  to  the  bay 
of  Tergeste  {Trieste).  The  Po,  and  the  numerous 
streams  that  enter  the  Adriatic  through  the  plains 
north  of  it,  aro  described  under  their  several  names 
[Athesis,  Padus,  &c.]. 

The  length  of  the  great  plain  from  Augusta  Tauri- 
norum  {Torino)  to  the  delta  of  the  Po  is  above  200 
miles;  the  breadth  varies  in  difierent  parts.  Be- 
tween Bononia  {Bologna)  and  Verona  it  is  near  70 
miles  wide.  From  the  towers  of  Bologna,  a  man  can 
see  over  this  wide  level  as  far  as  the  Euganean  hills 
at  the  back  of  Verona. 

Gallia  Gisalpma,  as  already  observed,  has  a  nar- 
row meaning,  if  we  lunit  the  term  to  the  parts  which 
wera  occupied  by  the  Galli  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Romans  first  used  it  as  a  general  name  for  North 
Italy,  without  fixing  its  meaning  exactly,  though 
they  meant  by  it  the  country  <^  the  Cisalpine  Galli. 
Afterwards  they  gave  the  name  -to  all  the  basin  of 
the  Po,  and  included  In  It  at  least  so  much  of  the 
hill  country  as  they  had  subdued ;  but  the  people 
within  the  Alps  (Inalpini)  and  on  the  Italian  side 
were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  following  are  the  chief  Alpine  tribes  of  Gallia 
Cisalfuna,  proceeding  from  west  to  east  The  Le- 
pontii  were  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Alps,  in  the  country  that  lies  between  the 
sources  of  the  Rhodanus,  Rhenus,  and  Tidnus.  The 
Focunates  were  probably  on  the  west  ade  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore ;  the  Mesiates,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  lake;  and  the  Isarci,  on  the  south-east  side. 
The  Genanni  are  pUoed  by  some  writers  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  Maggiore.  About  the  lake  Larius, 
or  ComOf  in  the  south  part,  were  the  Orobii,  in  whose 
country  Caesar  establuhed  the  Latin  colony  of  No- 
vum Comum.  The  Cnlicones  [Cuugones]  were 
on  tlie  NE.  mde  of  the  lake  of  Como ;  and  the 
Vennones  are  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Valteline.  The  Snanetes  and  Rugusd  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  hills  north  of  Bergomum  {Bergamo), 
The  Gamuni  [Camuni],  a  tribe  akin  to  the  Euganei, 
were  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ollius  {OgUo);  and 
the  Euganei,  an  old  Italian  people,  were  situated, 
in  the  historical  times,  aboul  the  lake  Benacus 
{Garda)  and  about  Edrum  {Idro),  The  Btcnl, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhere 
north  of  the  Benacus.  The  warlike  nation  of  the 
Rbaeti,  who  gave  name  to  a  part  of  the  High  Alps, 
were  east  of  the  Lepontii,  but  only  a  small  part 
could  be  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  The  valley  of 
the  Adige,  which  forms  one  of  the  great  roads  into 
Italy  frcon  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  contained  the 
Tridentini,  whose  position  is  determined  by  that  of 
Tridentum  {TVento)  on  the  Adige;  and  Uie  Briz- 
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entes  are  the  people  of  Brixen,  higber  op  in  tbe 
valley  of  the  Adige.  The  Breuni  were  still  fnrtber 
north  [Breuhi]  :  they  are  incorrectly  placed  by 
some  modem  writers  east  of  the  Lago  Mfaggiore, 

East  of  the  Athesis  in  the  hill  oountry  the  po- 
sition of  the  Medoad  was  probaUy  in  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  two  rivers  named  Hedoacos  or  Meda- 
acus ;  and  in  the  mountains  above  the  bead  of  tiie 
Adriatic  were  the  Carm,  a  Celtic  people, — for  there 
were  Celtae  in  these  parts.  [Carhi.]     The  ooontir 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Canii  was  Venetu,  or 
the  country  of  the  Veneti,  which  is  genamlly  exdaded 
from  the  descriptions  of  GalliaCisalpina  in  the  limited 
sense ;  and  this  is  correct  enough,  for  the  BemsK 
had  no  wars  with  the  Veaeti,  and  their  writexs  hare 
not  told  us  tiiat  they  were  Galli.    This  name,  one  of 
the  oldest  national  names  of  Italy,  has  subsisted  to 
the  present  day.    If  the  Veneti  were  Celtae  or  GaDi, 
they  belong  to  some  very  early  migration,  and  the 
supposition  that  they  were  Celtae,  is  at  least  as 
probable  as  any  other.     The  remark  of  Pdyhsiis 
(ii.  17)  as  to  their  language,  is  not  dedsive  agaiist 
the  supposition  of  thdr  twing  of  Gallic  or  Ceitie 
stock.     Herodotus  (v.  9)  had  heard  of  the  fieneti 
or  Eneti  on  the  Adriatic,  and  he  speaks  of  £neti 
(i.  196)  as  Illyrians,  from  which,  even  if  it  be 
true,  we  can  conclude  nothing,  except  that  the 
Eneti,  who  are  probably  the  Veneti,  were  on  the 
Adriatic  in  the  fifth  century  before  our  era.     Strabo 
(p.  212)  gives  two  traditions  about  the  VeD^  ;  one 
that  they  were  from  the  Armoric  Veneti  in  GaDia, 
and  anotiier  that  they  were  from  the  PapUagonian 
Heneti.    In  another  plan  (pw  195)  he  has  a  aen^^ 
remaric  on  this  matter :  he  says,  **  I  think  tfaai  these 
Veneti  of  Transalpine  Gallia  were  the  parent  stock  ef 
the  Veneti  on  the  Hadriatic,  for  nearly  all  tJie  rest  «f 
the  Celtae  who  are  in  Italy,  here  migrated  thither 
from  the  country  beyond  the  Alps,  like  the  Bon  a^ 
the  Senones ;   but  oo  account  of  the  sameness  ef 
name  (some)   say  that   they  are  Papfalagoniaas. 
However,  I  do  not  speak  positively,  for  in  soeh 
matters  probability  is   sufBdent"     This  passage 
contains  a  good  deal    First,  it  states  that  n^rly  nE 
the  Celtae  of  Italy  came  from  the  ooontiy  b^ood 
the  Alps,  which  implies  that  there  were  some  Cdtae 
who  did  not  come  from  Transalpine  Gallia ;  secondly, 
he  means  to  say,  that  the  Veneti  are  Celtae,  for  be 
says,  *'  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  Celtae,**  which  isK 
plies  that  the  Veneti  were  Celtae.    Besides,  if  tbey 
were  not  Celtae,  but  something  else,  he  would  not 
have  supposed  that  they  were  descendants  of  tbe 
Transalpine  Veneti.     His  text  clearly  means  that 
they  were  Celtae.    His  argument  for  their  Trans- 
alpme  origin  is  not  worth  much.    We  might  just  as 
well  suppose  these  Italian  Veneti  to  be  tbe  pro- 
genitors of  the  Transalpine  Veneti ;  for,  as  Herodotus 
says,   "in  a  very  long  time  any  thing  may  take 
place." 

Polybius  (il.  17)  enumerates  the  prindpal  GalSe 
tribes,  for  he  does  not  profess  to  mention  all,  from  west 
to  east ;  and  first,  those  on  the  north  ade  of  the  P& 
He  places  the  Lai  and  Lriiedi  or  Ltum  and  labidi, 
about  the  sources  of  the  Po,  which  is  not  very 
precise.  Probably  they  did  not  extend  farther  east 
than  the  Ticinus.  Polybius  only  mentions  tbe  Sa- 
lassi  once  {Frag,  xxxiv.  10),  and  he  describes  one 
of  the  passes  over  the  Alps  as  lying  through  their 
country.  They  were  north  of  the  Ls«vi  and  Libicai, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Duria  Major,  the  Vol  tTAotUi^ 
in  which  was  the  subsequent  Roman  settlement  of 
Augusta  Praetoria,  and  lower  down  at  tiie  cntnnos 
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tX  the  valley  was  Eparedia,  also  a  Roman  settlament; 
and,  according  to  Pliny  (iii.  17),  a  Gallic  name. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Salassi  were  Celtae, 
though  the  want  of  evidence  does  not  prove  that 
they  were  not  They  were  moontaineerSi  not  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains.  They  took  no  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli  against  Bome ;  and  they 
wera  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  AngnstoSf  though 
Eporedia,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  great 
valley,  was  settled  before  that  time.  [Epokedia.] 
Next  to  the  Laevi  and  the  Libicii  were  the  Isombri, 
or  Insubres,  between  the  hill  oonntiy  and  the  Pa 
Their  eastern  limit  seems  to  have  been  tiie  Addua 
(^Adda);  and  their  chief  city,  Mediolanum,  had  a 
Gallic  name,  but  its  origin  is  unknown.  Thers  is  a 
curious  confusion  in  the  MSSw  about  the  nam*)  of 
this  people.  In  the  passage  already  quoted  from 
Polybius  (ii.  16),  where  he  describes  the  Apennines 
next  to  the  Ligurians  as  occupied  by  Umbri,  three 
MSS.  (ed.  Bekker)  have  Isombri  instead  of  Umbri; 
and  in  iii.  86  one  MS.  has  Isombri.  But  in  both 
passages  the  Umbri  are  meant.  Another  form  of 
the  name,  Surobri,  has  been  mentioned|  which  occurs 
in  Stiabo.  Editors  generally  take  great  pains  to 
get  rid  of  all  these  troublesome  varieties,  and  to 
reduce  them  to  uniformity.  The  forms  Insobores, 
Insobri,  are  stated  to  be  the  forms  in  Polybius  by 
Stei^nus  («.  9.);  and  the  form  Insobri  occurs  in 
the  Fragments  of  Polybius,  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  it  was  his  genuine  form.  In  the  Boman  form 
Insubres,  the  n  does  not  seem  to  be  a  radical  part 
of  the  name,  and  nAr  is  the  real  element  There 
is  no  authority  for  the  existence  of  a  tribe  in  Gallia 
called  Insubres,  except  the  passage  of  Livy  already 
cited;  and  this  name  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
maps  of  Transalpine  (^dlia.  The  Isombri  are  an 
Italian  people,  of  whose  origin  nothing  is  known ; 
but  they  were  GallL 

The  Cenomani  or  Gonomani,  as  Polybius  writes 
the  name,  were  due  east  of  the  Isombri  along  the 
Po,  and  their  eastern  limit  was  probably  the  Adige; 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  they  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Lower  Adige  and  the  Po.  Mantua 
would  lie  within  their  territory,  and  Cremona,  the 
first  Boxnan  settlement  north  of  the  Po  (b.  c.  218), 
the  choice  of  which  may  have  been  determined  in 
some  measure  by  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
Bomans  and  the  Cenomani  at  that  time.  Verona, 
east  of  the  Adige,  is  named  by  Livy  as  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Cenomani,  which  is  certainly  not  true, 
unless  the  territory  of  the  Cencnnani  extended  some 
distance  east  of  the  Adige;  for  this  river  is  a  natural 
and  a  political  boundary.  Brixia  wss  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Cenomani,  and  there  may  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Bergoinnm  was  one  alsa  The  northern 
Hmit  of  the  Cenomani  was  the  hill  country  of  the 
Eoganei. 

The  tribes  on  the  south  of  the  Po  were  also  all 
in  the  plain.  The  most  western  were  the  Anaiies 
(Polyb.  ii.  17),  whom  Polybius,  the  only  author  who 
mentions  them,  describes  as  about  the  Apennine,  by 
which  he  means  the  base  of  the  hills.  They  are 
otherwise  unknown.  Their  neighbours  on  the  east 
were  the  Boii.  Polybius  (ii.  32)  speaks  of  Anamares, 
who  have  been  identified  with  the  Ananee;  but  the 
name  is  different  enough,  and  Polybius  places  the 
Anamares  in  Gallia  Tnuisalpina  near  Massilia.  The 
Boil  occupied  the  countiy  along  the  south  side  of 
the  Po  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  northern 
slopes  of  these  mountains.  Their  limits  can  only  be 
approximated  to  by  mentioning  the  towns  within 
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th«r  territory.  Bononia,  originally  called  Felsina, 
when  it  was  an  Etruscan  city,  was  one  of  them,  and 
Mutina  and  Parma  were  two  others.  Piacentia,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Trebia  and  the  Po,  may  have  been 
within  their  limits;  if  it  was  not,  we  must  place  it 
in  the  country  of  the  Ananes.  East  of  the  Boii  were 
the  Lingones,  *'  towards  the  Adriatic  "  (Polybius). 
This  would  place  them  in  the  low  flat  land  east  of 
Modena  and  Bologna,  in  the  Ferrarese,  a  country 
that  cannot  be  inhabited  without  keeping  up  the 
canals  and  embankments  any  more  than  many  parts 
of  the  Netherlands.  If  the  Lingones  really  main- 
tained themselves  in  this  pUoe,  they  must  hare  been 
an  industrious  people.  We  know  nothing  at  all  of 
their  history  in  Italy,  except  what  a  modem  writer 
says,  founding  his  remark  on  Livy  (v.  35),  that  the 
Lingones  came  into  Italy  with  the  Boii,  and  probably 
shared  all  their  undertakings  and  their  fate,  sinee 
there  is  no  other  special  mention  of  them.  A  man 
who  has  the  gift  of  reason  would  come  to  a  different 
conclusion:  tiiat  the  Lingones  shared  neither  the 
undertakings  nor  the  fate  c^  the  Bmi.  They  were  in 
their  marshes,  keeping  out  the  water  and  looking 
afler  their  h(^  and  beasts,  and  the  Romans  would 
not  touch  such  people  till  all  the  rest  were  subdued. 
The  last  tribe  was  the  Senones,  *'  on  the  sea  "  (Poly« 
bios).  The  limits  of  the  Senones  cannot  be  exactly 
defined.  The  river  Aesis  may  have  been  tlieir 
southern  limit  Strabo  (p.  217)  says  that  the  Ae&is 
was  originally  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina 
(jfvrhs  JccXruri^),  and  afterwards  the  river  Rubico. 

Thus  we  see  that  these  Gallic  nations,  with  whom 
the  Bomans  had  so  long  a  struggle,  were  all  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains,  and  only  of  those  parts  of  the 
hilly  region  which  are  contiguous  to  the  plains;  but 
not  a  Idll  people,  nor  mountaineers.  Only  two  na- 
ti(ms  make  a  great  figure  among  them,  the  Isombri 
and  the  Boii.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Isombri 
came  from  €iallia  Transalpina;  and  very  little  to  con- 
nect the  Boii  with  this  Gallia.  These  &cts  are  worth 
the  consideration  of  a  future  historian  of  ancient  Italy. 
Niebuhr,  who  rejects  Livy^s  account  of  the  time  of 
these  Cisalpine  Galli  settling  in  Italy,  supposes  them 
to  have  crossed  the  Alps  (mly  some  ten  or  twenty 
years  before  they  took  Bome,  and  he  affirms  this  on 
the  authori^  of  Polybius.  Diodorus  certainly  places 
the  passage  of  these  Galli  over  the  Alps  (xiv.  113) 
immediately  before  the  capture  of  Bome;  but  we 
cannot  infer  from  Polybius  at  what  time  he  supposed 
these  Cisalpine  Galli  to  have  crossed  the  Alps.  He 
says  nothing  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  tune,  and  like  a  prudent  man  he 
leaves  the  thing  as  obscure  as  he  found  it  The 
true  conclusion  is,  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  of 
the  Gallic  settlements  m  North  Italy;  and  yet  there 
were  Galli  there,  and  the  country  which  they  occu- 
pied wss  Gallia  in  Italy.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
the  Galli  exterminated  all  the  people  of  the  plains 
which  they  got  possession  of.  If  any  were  left,  they 
would  be  Umbri;  for  as  to  the  Tuscans,  they,  pro- 
bably, during  their  possession  of  the  Po  country, 
lived  in  strong  towns,  'and  made  somebody  else  cul- 
tivate the  ground  for  them.  There  is  one  remarkable 
place  in  the  country.  Spina,  an  Hellenic  settlement 
near  the  sea,  and  perhaps  on  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Po.  What  effect  it  had  on  the  civilisation  of  Cis- 
alpne  Gallia,  we  do  not  know;  and,  mdeed,  it  inay 
have  been  at  an  early  period  reduced  to  insignifi- 
cance. It  was  fixed  in  a  like  position  with  respect 
to  inland  Galli  and  barbarous  tribes  with  the  Pho- 
caean  town  of  Hassalia,  on  the  south  coast  of  Trans*- 
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alpine  Gallia;  bat  it  had  a  less  fbrtnnate  and  less 
brilliant  history.    (Strab.  ▼.  p.  214.) 

The  other  tribeB  in  the  plain  <^  the  Po,  whidi 
have  not  yet  been  spoken  of,  are  Ligoiians,  or  else 
tribes  of  unknown  origin.  Poljbins  (ii.  15)  has 
already  mentioned  Tanrisci  and  Agones  as  inhabiting 
the  hill  country  in  the  basin  of  the  Po.  He  does  not 
say  that  they  were  Galli,  but  he  seems  to  mean  that 
they  were.  There  were  Tanhad  in  the  Gallic  army 
at  the  great  battle  near  the  Telamo.  (Polyb.  ii.  28.) 
After  mentioning  these  Tanrisci,  Polybios  adds  that 
the  Ligustini  inhabit  both  sides  of  the  Apennines. 
As  he  places  the  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines considerably  north,  and  describes  the  position 
of  the  Tanrisci  in  the  terms  already  stated,  he  may 
intend  to  pUce  them  a  great  way  to  the  east,  and 
they  may  be  a  people  belonging  to  the  Tanrisci  of 
Noricum.  If  this  is  true,  it  shows  that  the  Cisalpine 
Galli  in  their  contests  with  the  Romans  got  help 
from  other  Galli  besides  those  within  the  limits  oS 
Gallia  Transal^nna  as  determined  by  the  Romans. 
It  is  at  least  certain,  notwithstanding  the  similarity 
of  name,  that  Polybins,  when  he  speaJcs  of  the  Tan- 
risci does  not  mean  the  Taurini,  whom  he  places  in 
the  west  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  river  (iiL  60).  We  might  infer  from  Po- 
lybios that  the  Tanrini  were  not  Gidli;  and  Strabo  (p. 
204)  and  other  authorities  distinctly  state  that  they 
were  Ligures.  Their  chief  town,  aftnrwards  Au- 
gusta Taurinorum(7V>ruio),  determines  their  position 
in  a  general  way,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  here. 
In  that  angle  of  the  Po  which  is  drained  by  the 
Stura  and  other  branches  of  the  Tanams  were  the 
Vagienni,  whose  limits  Pliny  (iii.  16)  extends  to 
Mons  Vesulus.  Their  chief  town  was  afterwards 
Augusta  Vagi«inoi-nm  (^Bene).  [Auousi'a  Vagi- 
ENNORUM.]  East  of  the  Vagienni  were  the  Sta- 
tielli,  one  df  whose  places.  Aquae  Statiellae,  is  the 
modem  Acqtd  in  the  valley  of  the  Bormida.  None 
of  these  Ligurian  tribes  in  the  basin  of  the  Po  belong 
to  Gallia  Cisalpina  in  its  limited  sense  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Galli;  but  they  were  included  in  the  poli- 
tical Gallia  Cisalpina  of  a  later  period,  together  with 
Liguria  south  of  the  Apeimines.  As  Ligurians 
however  they  are  properly  treated  under  that  name. 
We  cannot  fix  the  limit  between  the  Ligures  and 
Ananes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po.  It  was  probably 
west  of  the  Trebia,  and  certainly  east  of  the  Ta- 
narus.  Nor  can  we  fix  tiie  limit  between  the  Li- 
gures and  Galli  on  the  north  side  of  the  Po  ;  but  it 
seems  likely  that  the  Duria  Major  may  have  been  the 
limit 

Hannibal  arrived  in  the  north  of  Italy  b.  a  218, 
with  his  forces  diminished  and  weakened  by  a  long 
march  and  the  passage  over  the  Alps.  Before  he 
reached  Italy  the  Boii  and  Insubres  took  up  arms 
and  invaded  the  lands  of  Placentia  and  Cremona. 
The  Roman  triumviri,  who  had  come  to  mark  out 
the  allotments,  fied  to  Mutina,  where  they  were  be- 
sieged by  the  Galli.  (Liv.  x\i.  25;  Polyb.  iii.  40.) 
L.  Manlius,  who  was  hurrying  to  Mutina  to  relieve 
tlie  Romans  there,  lost  many  of  his  men  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Galli  in  his  march  through  the  fo- 
rests, but  at  hist  he  made  his  way  to  Tanetum  near 
the  Po,  where  some  Cenomani  from  Brixia  came  to 
him.  Manlius  was  also  joined  at  Tanetum  by  the 
praetor  C.  Atilins,  who  was  sent  to  his  aid. 

Though  Hannibal  had  prepared  the  Italian  Galli 
for  his  arrival,  and  relied  on  them  for  the  success  of 
his  invasion,  he  was  coldly  received  at  first  The 
Cenomani,  Veneti,  and  some  of  the  Ligures,  were  on 
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the  Roman  side;  and  the  Boii  and  Insiibns  wera 
kept  in  check  by  the  presence  of  the  consul  P.  C«r- 
neUns  Scipio.  The  victory  of  Hannibal  at  the  Ti- 
cinns,  though  it  was  only  a  fight  between  cavafay, 
determined  the  disposition  of  his  wavexin^  allies, 
and  from  this  time  the  Galli  followed  him  throairh 
his  Italian  campaigns.  In  the  battle  an  the  Trebia 
them  were  still  Cen<xnani  on  the  Roman  side  (lir. 
xxi.  55),  who  fought  against  the  other  GalJl  who 
were  with  Hannilwl.  The  Carthaginian  woo  the 
battle  of  the  Trebia,  with  little  loss  of  his  Iberian 
and  Libyan  soldiers.  Bis  Gallic  auxiliaries  lost  a 
great  number  of  men.  When  he  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines he  had  a  large  body  of  Galli  with  him,  and  it 
required  all  the  prudence  of  thb  great  commander  to 
keep  his  turbulent,  discontented  auxiliaries  in  otda-. 
The  Galli,  however,  served  him  well  in  the  great 
battle  at  the  Trasymene  lake  (b.  c.  217),  and  also 
at  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  where  4000  of  them  ieU — 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  loss  on  the  Car- 
thaginian side.    (Polyb.  iiL  117.) 

Though  the  victory  of  Cannae  bronght  many  of 
the  SouSiem  Italians  to  the  side  of  Hannibal,  they 
were  not  like  the  desperate  fighters  who  had  followed 
him  from  the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  of  whom  he  had 
now  lost  tiie  greater  part  without  bong  able  to  get 
fresh  supplies.  He  never  could  recover  his  oamma- 
nication  with  North  Italy  after  he  had  gone  to  the 
south.  The  Romans  turned  their  arms  against 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  both  to  punish  the  revolted  GaBi 
and  to  cut  Hannibal  off  firam  getting  recroits.  L. 
Posttunins  (b.o.  216),  consul  designatus,  was  sent 
over  the  Apennines  into  the  country  of  the  Boti,  bat 
he  and  nearly  all  his  army  perished  in  the  great 
forest  called  Litana,  which  was  somewhere  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Apennines  which  looks  to  the 
basin  of  the  Po.  The  story  b  told  by  Livy,  with 
marvellous  circumstances  of  exaggeration,  probaUy 
founded  on  some  small  truth  (xxiii.  24).  The  con- 
sul's head  was  cut  off  by  the  Boii ;  and  the  sknll, 
being  cleaned,  was  lin^  with  gold,  after  Gallic 
fashion,  and  used  as  a  cup  in  their  great  temj^  en 
solemn  occasions.  This  barbaric  practice  dT  the 
Galli  was  not  so  inhuman  as  Roman  superstitiaSi,  for 
the  year  before  at  Rome  they  had  buried  alive  a 
vestal  virgin  who  was  accused  of  unchastity;  and 
among  the  extraordinary  religious  ceremonies  per- 
form^ after  their  great  defeat  at  Cannae  they  buried 
a  Gaul  male  and  female,  and  a  Greek  male  and  fe- 
male, alive,  In  a  stone  vault  in  the  cow-market. 
(Liv.  xxii.  57.) 

Hannibal  was  still  in  South  Italy  in  b.  c.  207,  near 
eleven  years  after  he  had  crossed  the  Alps.  He  at- 
tempted to  open  his  communication  with  North 
Italy  by  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  who  marched  finom 
Spain  through  Gallia  and  crossed  over  the  Alps  into 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  by  tlie  route  that  his  bnClier 
had  taken.  Hasdrubal  had  been  joined  in  Gallia  by 
the  Arvemi, — the  warlike  people  of  the  Auveryne^ 
—  and  by  other  Gallic  and  Alpine  tribes  (Liv.  xxvii. 
39);  and  he  got  recruits  from  the  Cisalpine  Gaola. 
One  of  the  consuls,  M.  Livins  Salinator,  who  was 
sent  to  -oppose  him,  posted  himself  near  the  small 
stream  Metaurum,  which  flows  from  the  eastern 
Apennines  into  the  Adriatic  between  Pisaunim  and 
Sena.  The  other  consul,  C.  Claudius  Nero,  who  was 
watching  Hannibal  in  the  south,  intercepted  a  letter 
from  Hasdrubal  to  Hannibal.  He  saw  the  daziger 
of  letting  the  two  brothers  unite  their  forces,  and  he 
determined  to  prevent  it.  He  hurried  to  the  nortli 
with  a  division  of  liis  army,  and  joined  his  caUeague. 
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ITasdrubal  was  compelled  to  fight,  and  he  made  the 
best  dispoeition  of  his  troope  that  he  could.  Against 
the  right  wing  of  the  Romans,  where  Nero  com- 
manded his  picked  men,  Haadrnhal  posted  the  Galli 
on  his  own  left, — not  so  mach  because  he  trusted 
them,  as  because  he  supposed  that  the  Romans  feared 
them.  On  the  banks  of  the  Metaurum  the  Romans 
got  full  satisfiiction  for  Trasymenus  and  Cannae. 
The  enemy  was  slaughtered  by  thousands ;  and  so 
complete  was  the  victory  that  Livius  allowed  some 
Ligures  and  Cisalinne  Galli,  who  either  had  not  been 
in  the  battle  or  had  escaped  from  the  rout,  to  move  off 
without  being  followed :  "  Let  some  remain,"  he 
said,  **  to  be  the  messengers  of  the  enemy's  defeat 
and  of  our  victory."  (Liv.  zzvii.  29.)  Uasdmbal 
perished  in  the  battle;  and  when  Nero  returned  to 
his  camp  in  the  south  he  ordered  bis  head  to  be 
thrown  before  the  Carthaginian  outposts,  that  Han- 
nibal might  have  no  doubt  about  his  brother's  fate. 

The  Carthaginians  made  another  and  last  effort  to 
assail  the  Romans  through  North  Italy.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  B.  G  205,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  war, 
Mago,  the  SCO  of  Hamilcar,  landed  on  the  Ligurian 
coast  and  seized  Genua,  where  the  Galli  flodced  to 
him.  Hera  also  Mago  received  twenty-five  ships 
from  Carthage,  6000  in&ntiy,  800  horsemen,  and 
seven  elephants,  a  large  sum  of  money  to  hire  troops 
with,  and  orders  to  move  on  towards  Rome  and  join 
Hannibal.  (Liv.  zziz.  4.)  Mago  nuuntained  him- 
self in  Cisalpine  Gallia  to  the  year  b.  c.  203,  when 
he  was  defeated  in  the  tenitavy  of  the  Insubres  by 
the  Romans,  and  dangerously  wounded.  He  was 
recalled  to  Africa  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  he  set 
sail,  but  he  died  on  the  voyage.  Hannibal,  who 
was  recalled  about  the  same  time,  took  with  him 
some  of  the  men  who  had  followed  him  all  through  his 
Italian  campaigns ;  and  in  the  battle  of  Zama  (b.  c. 
202),  where  lie  was  defeated  by  P.  Scipio,  one-third 
of  his  men,  it  is  said,  were  Ligures  and  Galli. 
The  Second  Punic  War  ended  b.  c  201. 

Mago  left  one  of  his  officers,  Hamilcar,  behind 
him  in  Cisalpine  Gallia  (Liv.  zzxi.  10),  or  he  was 
one  of  those  who  escaped  from  th^  slaughter  on  the 
Metaurum;  it  is  not  certain  which.  Hamilcar  stirred 
up  the  Insubres,  Boii,  and  Cenomani,  and  some 
Ligurians,  and  iklling  on  Placentia  took  and  burnt 
it  He  then  crossed  the  Po  to  plunder  Cremona. 
L.  Furius  Purpureo,  the  governor  of  the  provincia, 
as  Livy  (zzzi.  10)  terms  it,  was  near  Ariminum 
with  a  force  too  small  to  relieve  Oremona.  He 
wrote  to  the  senate  for  help,  and  his  letter  states 
the  fact  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  having  maintained 
themselves  all  through  the  Punic  War.  Purpureo 
soon  after  defeated  the  Galli,  before  Cremona,  and 
Hamilcar  fell  in  the  battle.  (Liv.  zzxi.  21.)  But 
the  war  still  continued,  and  the  praetor  Cn.  Baebius 
Tamphilns  fell  into  an  ambuscade  in  the  territory 
of  the  Insubres,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  with  the  loss  of  above  6000  men.  (Liv. 
zzzii.  7.)  Sez.  Aelius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
B.  c.  198,  did  no  more  in  Gallia  than  settle  the 
colonists  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  who  had  been 
Jiijpersed  in  the  late  troubles.  It  was  only  by 
securing  those  two  colonies  that  the  Romans  could 
subjugate  this  country,  and  they  prosecuted  the 
work  with  the  characteristic  national  stubbornness. 
In  B.C.  197  both  the  consuls,  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus 
and  Q.  Minucius  Rufus,  went  to  GallU.  Cethegus 
went  direct  agunst  the  Insubres ;  Rafus  went  to 
Genua  and  began  the  war  with  the  Ligures  in  the 
basin  of  the  Po.    Having  reduced  all  the  Ligurians 
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on  the  south  of  the  Po  ezcept  the  Ilvates,  and  all 
the  Galli  except  the  Boii,  he  led  his  troops  into  the 
country  of  the  Boii,  who  had  gone  over  the  river  to 
help  the  Insubres.    The  Boii  returned  to  defend 
their  lands.     The  treacherous  Cenomani  were  in- 
dnoed  by  Cethegus  to  betray  the  Insubres,  whom 
they  had  joined ;  and  the  story  is,  that  in  the  battle 
which  followed  the  Cencmiani  fell  upon  their  owxv 
countrymen  and  contributed  to  their  defeat.    Above 
30,000  Galli  are  said  to  have  fallen ;  and  according 
to  some  authorities  it  was  in  this  battle  that  Hamil- 
car fell.  (Liv.  zzzi.  21,  zzzii.  30.)    Livy  found 
even  some  anthoriUes  which  affirmed  that  Hamilcar 
appeared  in  the  triumph  of  Cethegus.    (Liv.  zzziii. 
23.)    The  news  of  this  defeat  discouraged  the  Boii, 
who  dispersed  to  their  villages,  and  left  the  Roman 
commander  to  plunder  their  lands  and  bum  their 
houses,  which  is  still  the  way  of  dealing  with  nations 
who  will  not  consent  to  be  beaten  in  a  pitched 
battle.    In  b.  c  196  the  consuls,  L.  Furius  Pur- 
pureo, who  as  praetor  had  served  before  in  Gallia, 
and  M.  Claudius  Marcellns,  of  a  race  well  known  in 
Gallic  wars,  were  both  employed  at  home.    They 
had  Italia  for  their  provincia,  as  the  Roman  phrase 
is.     (Liv.  zzziii.  25.)     Marcellns  defeated  the  In- 
subres in  a  great  batUe,  and  took  the  town  of  Co- 
mum,  upon  which  eight4md>twenty  strong  places 
surrendered  to  him.    Purpureo  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  country  of  the  Boii  in  the  usual  way ;  burn- 
ing, destroying,  and  killing.    The  story  of  these  cam- 
paigns is  confused ;  but  if  the  narrative  b  true,  we 
learn  that  the  Boii,  being  unable  to  do  any  damage 
to  the  cautious  Purpureo,  crossed  the  Po  and  fell  on 
the  Laevi  and  the  Libui,  who  were  Galli.    Returning 
home  with  their  booty,  they  met  the  two  consuls; 
and  the  fight  was  so  fierce,  for  the  passions  (m  both 
sides  were  greatly  ezcited,  that  Uie  Romans  left 
scarcely  a  Boian  to  return  home  and  tell  of  the 
defeat.  (Liv.  zzziii.  37.)    Marcellos  had  a  triumph 
at  Rome;  and  livy  on  this  and  on  previous  occasions 
records  the  (act  of  the  great  quantity  of  copper  and 
silver  coin  which  was  brought  into  the  aerarium 
from  this  Gallic  war.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Galli  used  copper  and  silver  mmiey,  and  probably 
had  their  own  mint,  as  in  Transalpine  Gallia.     Part 
of  this  money  might  be  Roman  or  Italian,  the  pro- 
duce of  old  plunder.     The  consul,  L.  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  the  colleague  of  M.  Porcius  Cato,  was  employed 
in  b.  c.  194  in  fighting  with  the  Boii,  and  restoring 
the  buildings  in  Placentia  and  Cremona  which  had' 
been  destroyed  in  the  vrar.   (Liv.  zzxiv.  22.)    Flac- 
cus  continued  in  Cisalpine  Gallia  tlie  following  year 
as  proconsul,  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  country  of 
the  Insubres.     The  consul,  T.  Sempnmius  Longus, 
led  his  troops  against  the  Boii.     This  unconquerable 
people  were  again  in  arms  under  a  king  Boioriz. 
They  attacked  Sempronius  in  his  camp;  and  after  a 
desperate  fight,  with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  and  a 
doubtful  result,  tlie  consul  took  sbeltor  in  Placentia. 
(Liv.  zzziv.  46.)    The  numbers  that  fell  in  these 
battles  are  ezaggerated,  and  are  a  mere  guess:  but 
these  continued  losses  were  destroying  all  the  man- 
hood of  the  Boii.     In  b.  c.  192  the  Ligures  were  in 
arms,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Placentia. 
(Liv.  zzzlv.  56.)     The  history  of  these  campaigns 
shows  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Romans  de- 
pended on  their  two  colonies  on  the  Po.     The  senate 
declared  that  there  was  a  **  Tnmultus,"  a  Gallic 
war.     One  consul,   Minucius   Thermus,  was  sent 
against  the  Ligures.      The  other  consul,  Merula, 
had  a  battle  with  the  Boii  near  Mutina;  and  the 
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narratiTB  of  tlie  Bonum  historian  admits  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  the  Galli,  of  whom  14,000  M,  and 
1092  of  the  foot  were  taken  prisoners.  The  mention 
of  the  exact  number  of  the  captives  is  cnrioos  (Lit. 
xxzT.  5X  snd  Livj  probably  had  good  authority  for 
it  The  number  of  prisonera  oonU  be  ascertained, 
ftr  they  would  be  sold.  The  Bomans  also  counted 
their  loss  in  this  battle  by  thousands. 

The  complete  subjugation  of  this  brave  people  was 
aocom]dished  by  the  consul  P.Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 
(B.C.  191),  a  cruel  man,  who  slaughtered  the  Boii 
without  mercy,  and  made  it  one  of  the  grounds  for 
claiming  a  triumph  that  he  had  left  only  chfldnm  and 
old  men  alive.  (Lir.  xzzvi.  40.)  In  the  triumph  of 
Scipio  a  great  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  appMred. 
Like  most  undvilised  people,  and  civilised  too,  as  they 
are  called,  the  Boii  were  food  of  gold  ornaments.  Th^ 
had  also  bronze  vessels  and  silver  vessels,  whi<^ 
they  made  themselves,  and  not  without  skill,  for  the 
nation  has  always  excelled  in  ingenuity,  and  shown 
an  aptitude  for  idl  works  of  taste.  They  must  have 
become  a  very  different  people  in  their  habits  from 
the  Gallic  invaders  whom  Polybius  describes.  The 
brutal  consul  led  in  his  triumph,  all  together,  the 
nobles  of  the  B<h1  and  the  hones  that  he  had  taken 
from  them.  The  nation  had  surrendered  ("  seae  de- 
didenmt"),  according  to  Boman  phrase  ;  and  about 
half  the  land  was  dedared  the  property  of  the  Boman 
people.  This  was  the  end  of  the  nationality  of  the 
Boii  in  Italy.  The  survivors  are  said  to  have  left 
the  oouDtry,  [Bon.]  In  b.  c.  189  the  Bomans 
made  Bononia  a  Latin  colony  (Liv.  xxxvii.  57),  and 
six  years  later  the  Bonoan  colonies  (Liv.  zxxix.  55) 
of  Parma  and  Mutina  were  settled.  Polybius  incor- 
rectly speaks  of  Mutina  ss  a  colony  in  b.  o.  218.  The 
name  of  the  Senones  had  been  effaced  long  ago;  Uie 
Boii  now  disappeared,  and  of  the  Lingones  we  know 
nothing,  nor  of  the  Ananes.  The  whole  of  Gallia  Cis- 
padana  was  Boman.  In  Gallia  Tradspadana  there 
were  no  enemies  except  the  Insubres,  who,  next  to 
the  Boii,  had  made  the  most  vigorous  resistance  to 
Borne ;  but  they  had  taken  no  part  m  the  last  wars, 
and  they  were  now  quiet.  The  perfidious  Cenomani 
were  long  since  the  slaves  of  the  Bomans,  and  the 
Veneti  never  gave  them  any  trouble. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Gallia  Gisalpina  was 
made  a  province  upon  the  conquest  of  the  Boii,  b.  c 
191.  But  though  a  great  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Po  was  now  brought  under  Boman  dominion,  and 
colonies  were  planted,  we  have  no  account  of  a  regular 
provincial  administration  being  established.  In  fiwt, 
the  Bomans  dealt  with  their  conquered  countries  in 
different  ways,  according  to  circumstances.  Gallia 
Gisalpina  was  a  Boman  province,  in  one  sense,  long 
before  b.o.  191,  for  every  praetor  or  consul  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  senate  to  cany  on  war  there, 
had  it  for  the  time  as  his  "  provincia,"  the  field  of 
his  operations.  However,  the  making  of  the  great 
road,  called  the  Via  Flaminia,  from  Borne  to  Ariminum, 
and  the  Via  Aemilia  from  Placentia  to  Ariminam 
(b.  c.  187),  proves  that  the  Bomans  were  now 
settling  in  the  country,  and  it  must  have  had  some 
kind  of  administration.  A  road  was  also  made  from 
Bononia  across  the  Apennines  to  Arretium.  (Liv. 
zxxix.  1,2;  Strab.  p.  2 1 7.)  Bat  the  limits  of  this 
provincial  administration  were  less  than  those  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gallia  of  Caesar^s  time.  The  conquest  of 
the  Ligurians,  both  those  in  the  plains  of  the  Po, 
and  those  in  the  mountains,  was  not  yet  completed  ; 
but  these  industrious,  brave  people  were  incessantly 
attacked  by  the  Bomans.    The  consul,  M.  Popilllos, 
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made  war  eo  the  Statielli,  near  Carysbim  (jb.c  173), 
and  sold  the  people  and  their  property,  tboo^h  th^ 
had  never  wtiarked  the  Bomans  The  senate,  haw- 
ever,  made  amends  for  this  monstrous  injostice  as 
fitf  as  they  could,  by  an  order  for  restoring  the  people 
to  their  liberty,  and  giving  back  niiat  coold  be  foimd 
of  their  goods ;  an  order  which  we  may  be  certain 
could  only  be  imperfectly  executed.  (liv.  xliL  7,22.) 
It  was  probably  firam  b.  a  109,  when  M.  Aemilius 
Scaums  made  the  road  from  Piaae,  past  Lona,  over 
the  Apennines  to  Dertona,  that  we  may  date  the 
subjugation  of  the  Ligures.  The  lignrian  conntiy 
was  certainly  a  sepante  province,  in  the  Roman 
military  sense,  for  some  time  after  tlie  final  defeat  of 
the  BoiL  (Liv.  xliL  1, 10.) 

In  B.G  186, 12,000  Transalpine  Galli  crossed  the 
Alps  into  Venetia.  Probably  they  came  down  tlw 
valley  of  the  Adige.  They  began  to  boiki  a  town 
near  the  site  when  Aqnileia  afterwards  stood.  The 
Bonum  ooosul  Maroellus  (b.  a  183)  gave  them  notice 
to  quit.  He  tobk  from  them  the  implements  that 
they  had  seized  in  the  country,  and  what  they  bad 
brought  with  them.  These  poor  people  sent  some  of 
their  number  humbly  to  state  their  case  to  the  Boman 
senate :  poverty  had  compelled  them  to  cross  the 
Alps,  and  they  had  chosen  an  uninhabited  qtot, 
where  they  had  settled  without  troubling  anybody; 
and  they  had  begun  to  build  a  town,  which  was  a 
proof  that  they  had  not  come  to  plunder.  Tlicy 
were  told  that  they  must  quit  Italy,  and  their  things 
would  be  restored  to  them.  They  quietly  packed  up 
their  moveables  and  crossed  the  Alps  under  the  in- 
spection of  three  Boman  commissioners,  who  were 
well  received  by  the  Transalpine  Galli.  So  bumbled 
was  this  warlike  nation,  that  the  Tnmsalpine  chiefs 
affected  to  complain  of  the  great  lenity  that  the 
Bomans  had  shown  to  a  body  of  men  whoi,  without 
permission  of  their  nation,  had  dared  to  intrude  en 
Boman  ground.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54.)  The  coosnl  liar* 
cellus  now  asked  permissi<m  of  the  senate,  which  he 
got,  to  lead  his  legions  into  Istria.  At  the  same 
time  the  Bomans  founded  the  Latin  oolooy  ef 
Aquileia,  in  the  jsame  year  that  they  sent  ciolnnist^ 
to  Parma  and  Mutina.  Thus  they  secured  a  po- 
sition at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  which  they 
cai'efully  maintained,  to  check  the  inrwds  of  bar» 
barians  on  that  side  of  Italy,  and  to  extend  tbeir 
own  dominion  to  the  east  of  tiie  gul£  In  b.  c  179 
3000  Transalpine  Galli  crossed  the  Alps  peace- 
ably, and  begged  the  consul,  Q.  Fnlvins  Flaccus, 
and  the  senate  to  allow  them  to  settle  in  Italy  as 
subjects  of  the  Boman  people ;  but  the  senate  oriend 
them  to  quit  the  country,  and  the  consul  received 
instructions  to  punish  the  leaders  of  the  emigratioB. 
We  do  not  know  from  what  part  these  men  cain^ 
whether  from  Transalpine  Gallia,  as  limited  by  Caesar 
in  his  Commentaries,  or  from  the  country  KKth  of 
the  eastern  Alps.  But,  if  we  consider  the  state  of 
Gallia  as  it  was  in  Caesar's  time,  when  the  poor 
were  oppressed  by  the  rich,  and  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  was  a  serf,  we  can  easUy  understand  what  drove 
these  men  to  seek  for  a  new  home. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  history  of  Gallia  Gisal- 
pina as  a  Boman  province.  It  was  rapidly  filled 
with  Bomans,  and  became  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  Boman  possessions.  An  instance  of  the  wanton 
exercise  of  power  by  the  consul  C.  Cassias,  is 
recorded  when  he  held  the  prorince  (b.  c  170)l 
The  ambassadors  of  a  Gallic  prince,  Cindbil,  a 
mountaineer,  complained  to  the  senate  that  Casaos 
had  invaded  the  conntiy  of  the  Alpine  people,  who 
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were  Sodi  of  Uie  Romans,  and  carried  off  many 
IhoiuandB  into  slavery.  The  oonsnl  $lled  his|nckets 
by  selling  his  prisoners.  He  was  no  better  than  a 
barbaitHu  African  chief,  who  catches  men,  and  sells 
them  to  the  white  man  of  Europe  or  America. 
A  like  instance  of  f^ross  injustice  occorred  at  a  later 
time  (b.  a  44),  when  D.  Bmtas,  then  governor  of 
Cisalpine  Gallia,  led  his  men  against  the  people  in 
tJie  Alps  (Inalpini),  to  please  his  soldiers,  and 
secore  their  fidelity.  (Cic  ad  Fam,  zi.  4.)  The 
senate  declared  their  willingness  to  hear  the  evidence 
against  Cassins,  when  he  retnmed  from  Macedonia, 
where  he  then  was.  Bnt  in  the  mean  time  they 
got  rid  of  their  troublesome  complainants  by  hand- 
some presents,  and  allowing  them  to  porchase  ten 
horses  and  take  them  out  of  Italy.  (Liv.  xliiL  7.) 
The  peace  of  Cisalpine  Gallia  was  not  disturbed 
again,  except  in  B.C.  101,  when  the  Cimbri  came 
over  the  Eastern  Alps,  and  crossed  the  Adige. 
They  were  defeated  by  Marias  and  Catulns  in  Uie 
great  battle  near  Veroellae. 

Gallia  Cisalpina  remained  quiet  daring  the  Social 
War,  and  it  was  probably  to  reward  the  people  for 
their  fidelity  that  the  consul  Cn.  Pompeios  was  em- 
powered, B.  c.  89,  by  a  I^x  Pompeia  to  give  the 
political  coodition  called  Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas  to 
the  towns  north  of  the  Pa    Asoonius,  who  is  the 
aathority  for  this,  does  not  say  that  the  Latinitas 
was  given  to  all  the  towns  north  of  the  Po;  but  it  is 
pmbable  tliat  it  was.    He  remarks  that  Pompeius 
did  not  estabUith  new  colonies,  but  gave  this  Jus 
lAtii  to  the  towns  which  existed.     The  Latinitas 
placed  the  Transpadani  in  a  middle  position  between 
Rumani  Gives  and  Peregrini,  for  those  who  had  filled 
a  magistratus  in  the  towns  that  had  the  Latinitss 
acquired  thereby  the  Roman  dvitas.     This  new 
Latinitas  or  Jos  Latii  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
former  condition  of  the  towns  of  Latium  and  the 
Latinae  odoniae.     The  Roman  colonies  (coloniae 
dvioxn  Romanorum)  consisted  only  of  Roman  dti- 
».*ns,  and  they  were  Roman  communities.     Latinae 
coloniae  might  be  composed  eitlier  of  Roman  dtizens 
or  of  Latini ;  but  a  Ronwn  dtizen  who  jdned  a 
Latina  oolonia  in  order  to  get  a  house  and  land, 
lout  bis  dvitas  ;  and  these  Latinae  coloniae  were 
viewed  as  Latin  communities.       The  Lex  Julia, 
B.  a  90,  after  the  Social  War  bad  broken  oat,  gave 
the  Roman  dvitas  to  all  the  Nomen  Latinom,  that 
is,  to  all  such  towns  of  Latium  as  were  not  already 
municipia  or  coloniae ;  and  to  all  the  Latin  colonies 
in  Italy.     Thus  all  the  Latinae  coloniae  became 
munidpia;  and  when  it  is  said  that  the  Latinitas  or 
Jos  Latii  Wiis  given  by  Cn.  Pompeius  to  the  Trans- 
padani, it  means  to  those  towns  which  were  not 
Latinae  coloniae.    The  new  political  condition  of 
tliese    Truispadani  was    expressed    by  this  term 
Latinitas  or  Jua  Latii ;  and  accordingly  the  word 
Latini  now  recdved  a  new  signification,  designating 
A  class  of  people  in  a  certain  legal  condition,  and 
liaving  no  reference  to  a  particular  country  and 
people. 

It  is  not  stated  by  any  andent  authority  what 
was  done  with  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia  south  of  the 
Po,  when  the  Transpadani  received  the  Latinitas ; 
bat  we  cannot  refuse  to  accept  Savigny's  conjecture, 
which  he  supports  by  the  strongest  arguments,  that 
they  recdved  the  Roinan  ci vitas ;  and  it  may  be,  as 
he  supposes,  by  virtue  of  the  same  Lex  Pompeia. 
It  appears  from  Cicero  (ad  AtL  i.  1,  b.  c.  65), 
that  Gallia,  which  means  all  Cisalpine  Gallia,  had 
great  iofluflnoe  over  the  elections  at  Rome  by  their  I 
VOL.  I. 
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votes;  and  therefore  a  large  part  of  Gallia  had  the 
civitas  at  this  time,  and  it  must  have  been  given 
either  in  b.  c.  89,  or  between  d.  o.  89  and  b.  c  65. 
Bnt  there  occurred  no  occasion  between  tlicse  two 
dates  for  giving  new  political  rights  to  Cisalpine 
Gallia,  so  far  as  we  know ;  and  there  was  a  good 
reason  for  giving  them  after  the  close  of  the  Social 
War.    The  conclusion,  then,  of  Savigny  is  this:  *'  In 
b.  c.  89  the  towns  of  the  Cispadan  regions  became 
Roman    munidpia,  and  the  Transpadani   became 
Latinae  coloniae.    We  must  except  Placentia,  Cre- 
mona, and  Bononia,  which,  bdng  dd  Latinae  coloniae, 
were  changed  into  municipia  by   the  Lex  Julia 
(b.  c.  90) ;  also  Mntina  and  Parma,  which,  being 
old  Roman  coloniae,  underwent  no  change  in  thdr 
c<»iditiun ;  we  must  also  except  Eporedia  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  which  must  have  bdongcd  to  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  classes,  fijr  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  a  Roman  or  a  Latin  colonia." 
This  explains  why  Mutina  is  called  by  Cicero  {Phil, 
T.  9)  a  colonia.    It  was  in  its  origin  a  cdonia,  and 
might  always  be  called  so ;  but  in  Cicero's  time  it 
was  a  Roman  town,  and  a  municipium  in  the  8en<«e 
of  that  period.     Cicero  also  calls  Placentia  a  muni- 
dpium,  and  he  calls  it  so  correctly,  for  such  it  was 
in  his  time ;  but  it  was  originally  a  Latina  colonia. 
There  is  a  passage  of  Suetonius  (Coes.  c.  8)  in 
which  he  says  that  Caesar,  when  he  was  quaestor  in 
Spain  (b.  c.  66),  left  it  sooner  than  he  ought  to  have 
dime,  in  order  to  visit  the  Latinae  coloniae,  who 
were  agitating  about  the  dvitas.    This  is  explained 
by  Savigny  to  refer  to  the  Transpadani.    In  the 
following  year  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  9)  the  censors 
could  not  agree  whether  they  should  admit  the 
Transpadani  as  dves  or  not ;  which  is  anotho:  proof 
that  the  people  south  of  the  Po  had  the  civitas. 
It  was  again  talked  of  in  b.  c.  51,  as  we  infer  from 
the  letters  of  Cicero  (ad  AtL  v.  2,  ad  Fam.  viii. 
1),  when  they  are  rightly  exphiined.    Finally,  in 
b.  c.  49,  Caesar,  after  crossing  the  Rubicon,  gave 
the  Transpadani  the  dvitas.    (Dion  Cass.  xli.  36.) 
Thus  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani  became  muni* 
dpia,  except  Cremona,  Aquileia,    and    Eporedia^ 
which  were  already  munidpia  by  virtue  of  the  Lex 
Julia.    When  it-  is  said  that  the  towns  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina  became  municipia,  we  must  understand 
this  of  coarse  only  of  the  larger  towns:  the  smaller 
places  were  attached  to  the  hirge  towns,  and  de- 
pended on  them.     During  Caesar's  government  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  he  added  a  body  of  colonists,  some 
of  whom  were  Greeks,  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  Comum, 
and  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  former  in- 
habitants.   (Strab.  p.  212.)   Appian  (A  C.  ii.  26), 
states  that  Caesar  established  Novum  Comum,  and 
gave  it  the  Latinitas ;  and  he  shows  that  he  under- 
stood wliat  he  was  speaking  about,  fur  he  says, 
*'  Those  who  discharged  an  annual  magistracy  there 
became  Roman  dtizens,  for  this  is  the  effiMit  of  the 
Latmitas."    Caesar's  enemies  at  Rome  took  a  mali- 
dous  pleasure  in  treating  a  magistrate  of  Comimi 
as  if  he  were  not  a  Roman  citizoi,  intending  by  this 
to   insult  Caesar.    Suetonius  (Cau,  c  28)  says 
that  it  was  by  virtue  of  a  Rogatio  Vatinia  that 
Caesar  gave  the  civitas  to  the  people  of  Comum. 
He  may  be  mistaken  about  the  dvitas,  but  Caesar 
no  doubt  acted  under  some  lex. 
'  The  limit  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  south-cast, 
during  Caesar's  proconsulate,  was  the  Rubico ;  and 
it  was  this  drcumstance  that  made  his  crossing  the 
river  with  his  troops  into  Italy  equivalent  to  treason 
against  the  state.    The  boundary  on  the  west  side 
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is  fixed  at  the  Macn  (Afo^ra),  which  enters  the 
seft  a  little  west  of  Luna.  Some  (Sipronios,  de  Ant. 
Jur.  Italiae,  i.  c  22)  would  extend  the  boundary  to 
the  Arnus.  Poljbius  certainly  (ii.  15)  extends  the 
Ligurian  territory  to  the  neighboarhood  of  Pisae, 
yet  not  to  the  Arno:  for  Pisae  was  an  Etruscan  city. 
Bat  the  boundary  of  Liguna,  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, was  the  Macra ;  and  on  the  Gallic  frontier  the 
boundary  was  the  Varus  (  Vew);  and  this  may  have 
been  so  when  Caesar  was  proconsul  of  Gallia.  In 
the  NE.  the  province  extended  at  least  to  Aquileia. 
Caesar  had  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  lUyricum  as  his 
provinces,  besides  Transalpina  Gallia.  Liguria  was 
certainly  within  his  province.  At  Aquileia  he  had 
three  legions  at  the  commencement  of  the  Helvetic 
War  (b.  c.  58 )|  which  he  carried  over  the  Alps  with 
him.  {B.  G,  i.  10.)  Aquileia  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Cami,  but  it  was  at  this  time  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Cisalpine  Gallia ;  and  tliis  explains  Livy 
(xl.  34),  when  he  says  that  Aquileia  was  in  the 
Ager  Gallorum,  which  he  might  say  in  a  certain 
sense.  Venetia  was  of  course  in  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  seems  from  a  paasage  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War  (A  G.  viii.  24),  that 
Caesar  considered  Tei^este  (TWsfte)  to  be  in  Gallia 
Togata ;  or  at  least  the  author  of  this  book  did. 
Sigonius  makes  the  Formio  {Ruone\  a  little  south 
of  Tef^este,  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  in 
this  part ;  but  the  boundary  probably  was  not  fixed. 
If  the  province  included  I^ria,  into  which  the  pro- 
consuls of  Cisalpine  Gallia  had  carried  their  arras, 
we  may  porhnpe  extend  the  limit  here  as  far  as  the 
river  Arsia  (^Arsa)^  which  was  at  a  later  time  the 
boundary  of  Italia.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  how  far  the  civitas  was  extended  when  the 
Transpadani  became  Roman  citizens ;  it  must  have 
extended  to  Aquileia,  or  further,  but  we  know 
nothing  about  this.  Caesar  generally  passed  the 
winter  in  North  Italy  during  his  Gallic  wars,  and 
he  used  to  hold  the  conventns  at  this  season.  (A  G. 
i.  54,  vi.  44.)  Gallia  Cisalpina,  therefore,  at  this 
time  had  its  division  into  ainventus,  like  Sicily,  and 
Hispania  and  Lusitania  at  a  later  time ;  but  we  do 
not  know  the  names  of  the  conventus,  nor  the  divi- 
sions of  the  country  for  judicial  and  administrative 
purposes.  The  proconsul  had  the  complete  civil 
power  in  his  handis. 

Even  after  b.  c.  49,  when  Gallia  Cisalpina  had 
the  civitas,  and  consisted  of  Boman  communities 
organised  after  Roman  fashion,  there  was  still  one 
exception.  The  towns  had  no  II.  vir  juri  dicundo, 
or  magistrates  for  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
proconsul  had  the  general  administration  of  justice, 
which  he  exercised  either  in  his  own  person,  or  by 
praefecti,  to  whom  he  delegated  his  authority.  **  The 
towns  were  consequently  here,  on  the  whole,  in  a  like 
condition  with  the  single  praefectume  elsewhere, 
which  however  were  not  numerous ;  with  this  ex- 
ception, that  they  had  not,  like  the  praefecture,  sepa- 
rate praefects,  but  the  proconsul  was  the  general 
praefectus  for  the  whole  province.  Only  one  place, 
Mutina,  was  a  real  praefectnra.  The  praetor  did 
not  exercise  jurisdiction  there,  but  a  praefectus  juri 
dicundo  was  sent  from  Rome."    (Savigny.) 

After  the  dictator's  murder,  b.  c.  44,  D.  Brutus, 
one  of  his  friends  and  assassins,  held  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  governor,  by  tlie  authority  of  the 
senate.  He  was  beseiged  in  Mutina  by  M.  Antonius; 
and  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  43  the  battle  took  place, 
before  Mutina,  in  which  the  consuls  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  fell.    Cicero^  in  his  Philippics,  still  speaks 
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of  the  Provincia  Gallia  to  tiie  end  of  April,  b.  c.  43. 
In  the,  autumn  of  b.  g  43  the  last  proconsul  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  D.  Brutus,  was  caught  and  pat  to 
death  by  order  of  M.  Antonius.  No  governor  oif  Cis- 
alpine Gallia  was  again  appointed.  IMoo  Casaos 
(xlviii.  12)  speaks  of  Gaktia  Togata,  as  he  calls  it, 
in  the  year  b.  c  41,  as  being  already  included  in 
Italia;  "  so  that  no  one,  on  the  pretext  of  having  the 
government  there,  could  maintain  troops  on  the  aonth 
side  of  the  Alps."  This  seems. to  imply  an  ammg^ 
ment  made  between  Octavianus  and  M.  Antoiuns. 
From  this  time  the  name  Italia,  which  in  tlie  po« 
pubir  language  had  sometimes  been  extended  to 
Gallia  Cii»]pina,  as  alrpady  observed,  oomprebcoded 
all  the  country  south  of  the  Alp». 

A  lex  was  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  the  juria- 
diction  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  which  b  termed  the  Lex 
de  Gallia  Cisalpina.  A  considerable  part  of  it  was 
found  A.  D.  1760,  in  the  ruins  of  Veleia,  and  it  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Parma.  The  date  of 
its  enactment  was  probably  soon  after  b.  c.  43.  The 
name  of  the  lex  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
Lex  Rubria,  or  Lex  Rubria  de  Crallia  Cisalpina, 
though  some  critics  do  not  think  that  the  name  of 
the  proposM'  of  the  lex  is  known.  In  his  first  essay 
on  this  subject  Savigny  doubted  about  the  paupiiety 
of  calling  this  lex  the  Lex  Rubria,  and  he  also  sup- 
posed tbe  object  of  the  lex  to  be  to  give  directkioi 
to  the  newly  established  magistrates  in  Gallia  as  to 
procedure.  In  the  additions  to  his  original  essay  he 
has  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  Puchta's 
explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  lex,  and  he 
derives  from  this  expUnation  satisfactory  evideooe 
that  the  true  name  of  the  lex  is  Lex  Rabria.  The 
purpose  of  the  lex  is  important  for  the  nnderatand  • 
ing  of  the  municipal  organisation  of  Italy  under  the 
empire. 

In  the  Digest  we  find  the  jurisdiction  of  the  muni- 
dpal  magistrates  limited  in  two  ways:  first,  by  the 
amount  of  the  sum  of  money  or  matter  in  dispute; 
secondly,  by  the  fiust  that  they  had  the  pofwers  which 
belonged  to  the  proper  juri^ictio  only,  and  not  thoM 
which  were  comprised  in  the  imperiuro.  The  origin 
of  tliis  double  limitation,  which  appears  in  the  Dipsst 
as  a  general  rule  for  all  municipal  magistratea,  mnst 
be  sought  for  in  the  Lex  Rubria.  The  second  limi- 
tation deprived  those  magistrates  of  the  power  of 
granting  a  missio,  bonorum  popsessio,  and  restitutio, 
and  of  compelling  a  praeterio  stipolatio.  As  to  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Gallia  were  not  allowed  to  decide  io 
cases  where  it  was  above  15,000  sesterces.  The  lex, 
then,  had  two  objects:  one  was  to  limit  the  amount, 
as  just  stated,  and  to  exclude  the  magistrates  from 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  were  contained 
in  the  imperium ;  the  other  was  to  provide  mles  lor 
their  direction,  which  these  limitations  made  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice from  being  impeded.  The  magistrates  men- 
tioned in  the  lex  are  II.  vir,  IIII.  vir,  praefectns. 
The  first  is  the  ordinary  name  for  a  municipal  ma- 
gistrate ;  but  probably  II.  viri  I.  D.  (juri  dicundo) 
were  in  Gallia,  as  in  other  {daces,  more  common  than 
IIII.  viri  I.  D.  The  third  name,  praefectns,  occurs 
twice  with  the  designation  of  Mutinenas.  The  old 
colony  of  Mutina  was  a  praefectnra.  and  the  only  one 
in  Gallia.  Accordingly,  all  the  Gallic  towns  had 
for  magistrates  either  II.  viri  I.  D.  or  IIIL  viri  I.  D., 
except  Mutina,  which  had  a  praefectus  I.  D. 

The  amount  of  the  matter  in  dispute  in  which  n 
Gallic  magistrate  had  jurisdiction  was,  as  we  haTo 
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k,  15,000  Bcstertii.  It  remains  to  be  explained 
what  was  the  process,  if  tbo  party  who  was  con- 
demned to  pay  did  not  obey  the  judgment.  Pachta, 
who  keeps  oloee  to  tlie  principle  (which  is  true  in 
the  main)  that  execotion  belongs  to  the  imperium, 
infers  that  the  municipal  magistrates  had  no  power 
to  order  execution,  but  that  tlie  praetor  at  Rome 
must  be  applied  ta  This  mmstrous  unpractical 
conclusion  is  a  simple  impossibility.  Aocordmg  to 
this,  as  Savigny  remarks,  if  a  plaintiff  at  Padua  ob- 
tained judgment  in  his  favour  in  the  matter  of  a  few 
denarii,  or  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  that  he  had  sold, 
and  the  defendant  did  not  pay,  the  pbuntiff  must 
make  a  journey  to  Rome  to  get  execution.  We  must 
conclude  that  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  lex,  after 
having  limiteil  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gallic  magis- 
trates to  a  fixed  sum,  to  provide  the  means  of  en- 
forcing their  judgments,  though  we  have  no  evidence 
of  this.  But  both  the  general  principles  of  Roman  law 
as  to  jurisdictio  (Javolenus,  L.  2.  deJuritdict.  2. 1), 
and  other  arguments  urged  by  Savigny,  are  decisive 
against  the  absurd  conclusion  of  Puchta. 

The  names  by  which  these  Gallic  communities  are 
mentioned  in  the  lex  are  various.    In  one  passage 
"  mnnicipium "  a  used  as  a  generic  name,  compre- 
hending  coloniaa   and   the  praefectura ;  and  this 
denomination  could  be  correctly  used,  for  the  whole 
country  contained  only  Roman  communities.     In 
another  passage    occur  **  municipium,"  '"colonia," 
"  locus ;''  where  "  locus  "  means  any  place  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  other  two  chuses.   Savigny  supposes 
that "  coloniae"  may  mean  such  places  as  had  not 
consented  to  be  dianged  into  ^municipia;"  but  that 
these  could  only  be  a  few,  fur  he  thinks  that  the  towns 
south  of  tlie  Po^  when  that  country  obtained  the 
dvitas,  and  the  Transpadani,  when  they  also,  at  a  later 
time,  obtained  the  civitas,  must  first  have  become 
Fundus,  as  the  Romans  teimed  it  (see  Diet  Antiq.^ 
Art  Fundus)  ;  that  is,  must  have  given  their  con- 
sent to  become  Roman  municipalities,  like  the  Italian 
cities  which  received  the  civitas  by  virtue  of  the  Lex 
Julia.     This  explanation  of  the  word  ^  coloniae  "  in 
the  Lex  Rubria  seems  doubtful ;  and  it  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  I^al  superabundance  of  language.  It  is 
true  tliat,  if  thero  was  not  and  could  not  be  a  oolonia 
in  Gallia,  the  name  would  have  no  meaning  in  the  lex, 
and  would  be  not  only  an  idle,  but  an  absurd  redun- 
dancy; but  there  had  been  coloniae,  and  the  lex 
may  mean,  whether  you  call  the  place  mnniciinum 
or  colonia,  or  any  other  name  which  is  applicable  to  it. 
In  another  passage  there  is  a  lai^er  enumeration  of 
places,  if  the  abbreviations  are  rightly  explained  : — 
**"  oppidum,  municipium,  colonia,  praefectura,  forum, 
vicus,  castelliim."    Here  '*  oppidum  "  is  generic,  not 
a  particular  class ;  *'  municipium  **  comprehends  most 
of  the  chief  towns;  "  colonia,"  according  to  Savigny, 
only  a  few  towns;  and  "praefectura,"  only  Mutina. 
The  other  three  names  denote  smaller  places,  which 
had  a  less  complete  organisation.     Places  of  this 
kind,  it  is  assumed  (and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it), 
had  not  their  separate  magistrates;  a  village  had  not 
its  own  judge.   This  appears  from  the  general  system 
of  town  organisation  in  Italy,  where  each  chief  place 
had  its  district  or  territory,  the  smaller  places  or 
vilhiges  in  which  were  attached  to  the  chief  place, 
and  included  in  its  jurisdiction.  A  "forum,"  "vicus," 
or  *'  castellum,"  would  be  a  part  of  the  territory  of  a 
**  municipium."    The  mnnicipium  was  the  centre  of 
administration,  as  we  see  in  the  fact  of  the  census 
being  taken  there.      When  the  lex,  in  speaking  of 
these  smaller  places,  says, "  qui  ibi  juri  dicundo  prae* 
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est,"  this  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
pUces  had  their  separate  msgistrates,  for  this  ex- 
pression may  apply  just  as  well  to  the  II.  viri  of  the 
town  to  whose  jurisidiction  the  "  vicns"  or  the  "forum" 
belonged.  (Savigny,  VermiichU  Schrifien^  vol.  iii., 
Tafd  von  Herdkha ;  Puchta,  Zeitsdrift  fur  Ge- 
ickichL  Reehitw.  Lex  RubriOj  &c.  voL  x.) 

The  division  of  Italy  into  eleven  "regiones "  by 
Augustus  had  for  its  immediate  object  the  taking  of 
the  census,  which  was  conducted  in  a  new  way,  and 
was  taken  in  the  several  districts.  The  regiones  into 
which  Gallia  was  divided  were:  Regie  XL,  whieh 
was  Transpadana,  or  Italia  Transpadana  ;  Regio  X., 
which  was  Venetia  et  Histria,  sometimes  called  Ve- 
netia  only;  Regio  IX.,  which  corresponded  to  the 
former  Lignria;  and  Regio  VIIL,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Po,  on  the  east  by  the  Hadriatic, 
on  the  south  by  the  Rubicon,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Trebia,  which  separated  it  from  that  part  of  Regio  IX. 
which  was  north  of  the  Apennines.  [G.  L.  J 

GA'LLIA  TRANSALPINA,  or  simply  GALLIA 
(^  KcXruc^,  FoAarfa  :  Adj.  Gallicus,  Kt\ru(6s, 
TaXarueSs^.  Gallia  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  country  between  the  Pyrenaei  Montes 
and  the  Rhenus.  When  it  became  Roman,  and  was 
divided  into  several  parts,  they  were  called  Gal- 
liae.  (Plin.  iii.  3;  Tac  Ann,\.  31.)  It  is  some- 
times called  Ulterior  Gallia,  to  distinguish  it  firom 
Giterior  Gallia  or  Gallia  in  North  Italy ;  though  the 
name  Ulterior  is  applied  by  Caesar  in  one  or  two 
passages  to  the  Provincia  only.  It  was  also  called 
Gallia  Comata  (Cic.  PhiL  viii.  9),  with  the  exception 
of  the  Narbonensis,  because  the  people  let  their  hair 
grow  long.  The  southern  part  of  this  country  along 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  Caesar  calls 
Provincia,  was  originally  called  Braccata,  because 
the  natives  wore  '*  braccae"  or  breeches;  aft4rwards 
it  was  termed  Narbonensis.  (Mela,  il.  5;  Plin. 
iii.  5.) 

The  Greek  name  Celtice  (^  KcArtic^)  was  earlier 
in  use  than  the  Roman  name,  for  the  Greeks  were 
settled  on  the  south  coast  of  France  long  before  the 
Romans  knew  anything  of  the  country.  But  the 
name  Celtice  was  used  in  a  vague  sense  by  the  early 
Greek  writers.  [Celtice.]  The  name  Galatia 
came  into  use  from  the  tune  of  the  historian  Ti- 
maeus ;  and  even  the  compound  K^Krcya^arla 
(Steph.  B.  t.  V.  Ao^y9ovyop;  Ptol.  ii.  7)  was  after- 
wards used.  In  the  Roman  period  the  Greek  writers 
sometimes  also  used  the  Roman  form  roAA/o.  The 
Greek  names  by  which  Transalpina  Gallia  was  dis- 
tinguished from  Cisalpina,  were  merely  descriptive 
of  its  position,  as:  4i  hrip  rwf  "hXitfwv  KcXruni, 
^  ds-cpeUircioT,  ^  ^{«,  ^  licrof.  The  Romans  used 
tlie  name^Galli  as  a  general  term  for  all  the  people 
whom  they  considered  to  be  of  Gallic  race.  But  the 
oldest  Greek  fonn  of  the  name  was  KcXrof  (Herod, 
ii.  33),  and  KfAroi,  and  TaAcCrai.  Polybius  (ii. 
15)  uses  the  Roman  word  Tpoyo'aAiriyoi,  to  distin- 
guish the  Transalpine  from  the  Italian  Galli,  which 
word  Strabo  renden  by  the  Greek  uircpiiAircioi  (p. 
212). 

A  complete  geography  of  Gallia  might  be  a  chro- 
nological exposition  of  all  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans said  or  supposed  about  this  country;  but,  as 
much  of  this  is  erroneous,  and  as  their  knowledge  of 
it  was  gradually  extended  and  corrected,  the  proper 
purpose  of  such  an  article  as  this  is  to  say  what  can 
be  said  within  reasonable  limits,  and  what  is  useful 
for  reading  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
When  Uerodotus  (ii.  33)  says  tliat  the  ^  Istms  {Da- 
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fMi6«),  which  has  its  soarce  in  the  coontry  of  the 
Celti  and  at  the  city  Pjrene,  in  its  conrse  divides 
Europe  into  two  equal  parts/'  and  **  tliat  the  Celti  are 
out  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  that  they  border 
on  the  Cyne»i,  who  are  the  remotest  inhabitants  of 
Europe  to  the  west,"  it  is  clear  that  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  geography  of  Northern  and  Western 
Europe.     Nor  does  he  mend  the  matter  when  he 
says,  in  another  place  (iv,  49),  that  the  *'  Istrus 
flows  through  the  whole  of  Europe,  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Celti,  the  remotest  people  towards  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  after  the  Cynetes,  that  dwell  in 
Europe."    It  is  the  uniyersal  practice  of  all  who 
write  and  speak  of  distant  places  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  to  suppose  them  indefinitely  removed 
from  the  writer  or  speaker,  but  near  to  one  another. 
Ignorance  makes  all  the  unknown  meet  in  a  point  of 
indeterminate  posiUon.    Even  when  we  come  to  the 
time  when  Gallia  was  protty  well   known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is 
erroneous  m  their  geographical   notions  which  it 
would  take  many  words  to  correct.    A  great  part 
of  our  labour  in  comparative  geography  consists  in 
determining  what  are  the  countries,  mountains,  rivers, 
and  phioes  which  they  designated  by  certain  names: 
but  if  we  attempt  to  correct  all  the  erroneous  notions 
which  they  attached  to  such  names,  we  shall  under- 
take akbour  of  infinite  extent;  nor  shall  we  be  able 
to  correct  it  onnpletely,  for  geographical  knowledge 
always  admits  of  improvement.    With  their  imper- 
fect means  and  imperfect  maps,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  not  bad  geographers.     They  were  often 
better  than  many  modem  historical  writers,  who 
have  much  superior  means  at  their  command. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  Gallia  are  few. 
They  are:  Caesar^s  Gallic  War;  Strabo  (lib.  iv.), 
who  used  Caesar,  but  got  much  from  Posidonius, 
who  had  travelled  in  Gallia;  MeU  (ii.7,andiii.  2); 
^  Pliny  (iii..4,  and  iv.  17 — 19)H.and  Ptolemy  who 
made  a  map  of  Gallia,  not  very^rrect.  His  parti- 
cular merit,  as  D*AnviIle  obseiTes,  condsts  in  having 
assigned  a  chief  town,  and  sometimes  two,  to  each 
people;  for  without  his  a&sistanoe  we  should  be  less 
accurately  acquainted  with  tlie  names  of  tlie  ca]»tals, 
since  in  the  period  after  Ptolemy  the  original  names 
of  the  chief  cities  were  replaced  by  those  (^  the  se- 
veral peoples  of  whicli  they  were  the  capitals.  Thus, 
Caesarodunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Turones,  be- 
came Turones  {Tows)  ;  Avaricum,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Bituriges,  became  Bituriges  {Bourffet) ;  and 
Andematunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Lingones,  be- 
came Lingones  {Lathes). 

From  the  historians  we  obtain  incidental  informa- 
tion— from  Polybius,  Tacitus,  Appian,  Dion  Caasius, 
and  some  little  on  the  later  period  from  Ammianus 
Maroellinus;  sometliing  also  from  Ausonius,  Sidonius 
ApoUinaris,  and  the  description  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  called  that  of  Festus  Avienus.  Something  is 
got  from  the  Notitia  Imperii  for  the  later  period. 
But  the  most  valuable  information  is  obtained  from 
the  Roman  Itineraries.  The  Itinerary  named  that 
of  Antoninus,  and  the  Table  generally  named  the 
Theodosian,  extend  to  all  parts  of  Gallia.  There  is 
also  a  route  very  pMrticularly  described  in  the  Itine> 
rary  from  Bnrdigala  (^Bordeaugf)  to  Jerusalem,  which 
runs  through  the  southern  parts  of  Gallia  to  the  Alps. 
The  Roman  remains  in  Chillia  are  very  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  Provincia  or  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Rhone,  and  they  often  give  information  which 
we  find  in  no  writers.  The  French  have  a  very 
lai^ge  number  of  valuable  works  on  the  history  and 
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Roman  antiquities  of  theur  coontiy;  and  tbej 
tinue  to  add  to  them. 

The  first  description  of  Gallia  that  we  have,  b  bj 
the  man  who  conquered  it,  the  Roman  proeonsnl 
Caesar.     His  description  is  brief,  after  hb  Cadikxi. 
It  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  own  observatioD;  bat  for 
the  parts  of  Gallia,  Germania,  and  Britannia  of 
which  he  knew  nothing,  we  may  infer  that  be  in- 
quired of  the  *'  mercatores  "  or  bold  traders  who  car- 
ried their  wares  among  barbarous  tribes,  though  hia 
good  sense  would  make  him  nse  thor  infonnatko 
cautiously.     He  also  used  the  Greek  writers,  and 
particuUirly  the  geographer  Eratosthenes,  as  we  see 
from  his  own  words  (jB.  G,  vi.  24).    An  instance 
will  show  that  the  knowledge  of  these  fceognjhen 
was  not  very  exact.    Hipparehus  (Strab.  pp.  106, 
115),  who  lived  in  the  second  centurj  bdrora  ths 
Christian  aera,  placed  Massilta  {MarseUle)  and  By- 
zantium in  the  same  parallel;   and  he  did  this  on 
the  authority  of  Pytheas  of  Massilia,  who  says  that 
the  proportion  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow  is  the 
same  in  both  places.    We  see,  from  this  and  other 
passages,  that  the  Greeks  of  Massilia  were  the  au- 
thorities for  the  earlier  knowledge  of  Gallia.     Stzabs 
disputes  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  proves, 
in  his  way,  that  Byzantium  is  much  farther  iiortli 
than  Massilia.     But  Strabo  also  was  mistaken,  Car 
Byzantium  is  about  41°  N.  lat  and  Massilia  is  north 
of  43°.    Hipparehus  also  supposed  C«ltace  to  ex- 
tend so  &r  north  that  the  sun  never  set  at  tlie  sum- 
mer soktice;  a  great  mistake  (Strab.  pu  75),  whidli 
is  corrected  by  Strabo.     Caesar  (B,  G,  iv.  10)  fixes 
the  norihem  limit  of  Gallia  at  the  outlets  of  the 
Rbenus. 

It  is  useful  to  examine  the  boundary  of  this  ex- 
tensive country,  as  the  inquiry  will  show  the  nature 
of  the  mistakes  which  the  ancient  geographers  made. 
They  used  to  determine  their  htitudes  with  toke- 
rable  accuracy  by  ascertaining  the  length  of  the 
longest  day  at  various  places,  which  they  measured 
(Strab.  p.  133;  Ptol.)  by  the  hours  of  the  equinox, 
when  the  night  and  day  are  equaL  Their  methods 
for  the  longitude  were  of  course  very  rude,  and  here 
they  fail.  The  part  of  Gallia  that  they  were  best 
acquainted  with  was  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
We  do  not  know  the  earliest  boundary  between  the 
SE.  part  of  Gallia  and  I^guria;  nor  can  we  suppose 
that  there  was  one.  The  boundary  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  between  Gallia  and  Italia  was  the  river 
Varus  {Var),  The  boundary  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Pyrenees  was  the  Fromontorium  Py- 
renaeum,  or  Cap  CrmiXf  which  projects  into  the 
sea  south  of  Portus  Veneris  {Pari  Vaidre).  The 
most  southern  Gallic  town  along  the  eastern  pass  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  country  of  the  Sardones,  was 
Cervaria.  [Cervaria.]  From  the  month  of  tiw 
Var  to  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  the  coast  of  GaHia 
presents  an  irregular  convex  outline  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  interior  is  a  hilly  country,  which  ex- 
tends to  Massilia.  Between  Massilia  and  Naf1x», 
which  Strabo  (p.  106)  knew  to  be  in  nearly  the 
same  latitude,  the  coast  forms  a  bay  called  GalUcos 
Sinus  or  MaKalioticus.  Strabo  considered  this  bay 
to  be  divided  into  two  bays  by  the  hill  Setion  (a  ne^ 
cessary  correction  <rf'  the  false  reading  Siyier),  whidi 
term  comprehends  also  the  island  Blascon.  [Blas- 
co:i.]  The  coast  fratn  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to 
the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  is  flat  The 
whole  length  of  this  coast  from  the  Var  to  Cap 
Creux  is  about  500  English  miles;  and  it  was  wdl 
known  to  the  ancient  geographers. 
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The  Pyraie  (pvp^im)  or  Pyrenaei  Montes  were 
the  b<niiidiii7  between  Gallia  and  Iberia,  or  Hispania, 
as  the  Romans  called  it  Strabo  supposed  that  they 
ran  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  Ithine  (p.  128), 
which  he  makes  the  eastern  boundary  of  Gallia.  He 
must  therefore  have  supposed  that  the  Pyrenees  ran 
from  south  to  north,  instead  of  nearly  from  east  to 
west;  and  in  another  passage  he  dijttinctly  affirms 
(p.  137}  that  they  do  run  north.  In  a  third  pas- 
sa^  (p.  199}  he  supposes  that  the  directions  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees  msy  deviate  from  the  pa- 
rallel direction  as  they  severally  approach  tlie  sea,  so 
as  to  reduce  the  5000  stadia — the  greatest  distance 
that  l)e  supposes  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Rhine — to  tho  smaller  distance  of  4300  or  4400 
stadia  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  Strabo^  in 
fact,  makes  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees  the  east  side  of 
Spain  {p,  137),  and  the  ooutt  on  the  Mediterranean 
the  south  side  of  Spain.  He  knew,  however,  that 
the  narrowest  part  of  Gallia  was  lietween  Narbotme 
and  the  bay  on  the  Atlantic,  which  he  also  calls  the 
Gallicus  Sinus, — the  bay  that  is  formed  between 
the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Biscay.  Posidonius  (Strab.  p.  188)  made 
the  length  of  this  isthmus,  as  he  calls  it,  less  than 
3000  stadia.  Strabo  more  correctly  says  that  the 
isthmus  is  less  than  3000,  but  more  than  2000, 
atsdia  wide.  The  length  of  the  Pyrenees  in  a  direct 
line  from  Port  Vendre  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bidatoa, 
the  lower  part  of  which  little  river  is  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Spain,  is  about  255  miles.  The 
limit  between  Gallia  and  Hispania  on  the  west  coast, 
according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  §  10)  was  Ocasso,  a 
promontory  of  the  Pyrenees.  We  may  certainly  fix 
it  between  Lapurdum,  in  the  Tarbelli  (suppoeed  to  be 
Bay<mne)f  and  Oeaseo  or  Olarso  (^Oyar^^  near  Fv- 
enie  Rahia)  in  Spain.  The  Bvlatoa  is  near  to  Fuente 
Rabia.  The  peases  through  the  eastern  and  western 
Pyrenees  were  used  long  before  the  Romans  were  in 
this  country.  Hannibal  crossed  from  Spain  into 
France  through  the  pass  at  the  east  end;  and  Gn. 
Pompeins  went  this  way  to  oppose  SertoriuB«in  Spain. 
The  Romans  afterwards  bad  a  road  between  Nor- 
hotme  and  Barcdona  in  Spain,  by  the  pass  where 
the  Tropaea  Pompeii  were  erected.  Gn  the  west 
ride  a  road  ran  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  {Dax)^  on 
the  AdcuTf  to  Pompelo (Pomp/ofia),  in  Spain.  The 
boundary  may  have  been  at  the  station  of  Summus 
Pjrcnaeus,  the  summit  level  of  the  road,  between 
J)ax  and  Pamplona.  Another  road  led  from  Aquae 
Tartellicae,  by  Aspaluea  [Asfaluca],  and  over 
another  Summus  Pyrenaeus,  to  Caesaraugusta  (So- 
raffo§a)  in  Spain.  In  Caesar's  time  the  passes  were 
used  fur  commercial  purposes,  for  he  bought  horses 
in  Spain  during  his  Gallic  War;  but  they  had 
doubtless  been  used  many  centuries  before. 

The  coast  of  Gallia  on  the  Atlantic  runs  nearly 
due  north,  with  a  fiat  sandy  shore,  to  the  great 
aestnary  of  the  Garumna  (Corowie),  which  Strabo 
(p.  190)  aptly  calls  a  lake-sea  {Ki/iwo^dKaffffa). 
From  the  aestuary  of  the  Garonne  the  direction  of 
the  coast  turns  a  little  to  the  west  of  north  as  far  as 
the  month  of  the  Ligeris  (Loire),  From  the  month 
ef  the  Loire  its  general  course  is  about  WSW.  as 
far  as  Uxantis  Insula  (OueMon/),  which  is  opposite 
to  the  western  termination  of  the  great  peninsula 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  and  the  bay  of  Can- 
calle.  The  distance  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Bidtuoa  to  the  point  of  the  matnhuid  opposite 
to  Omeaant  k  about  914  English  miles. 
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The  west  coast  of  this  peninsula,  the  Brelagne  of 
ante-revolutionary  France,  is  broken  by  singular 
headlands  and  deep  bajrs.  In  the  latitude  of  Ouea^ 
tant  the  French  coast  runs  due  east  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bap  ofCancfUlej  where  another  peninsula  (Co> 
tantm)  runs  nearly  due  north  int9  the  EngUaik 
Channel  and  terminates  in  Cap  de  la  Hogue.  The 
greet  bay  that  lies  between  the  Cotantin  and  Bre- 
tagne  contains  the  ishinds  of  Gaesarea  (Jerseg\ 
Samia  ((rtiem«ey),  and  Riduna  (Aldemey),  From 
Cap  de  la  Hogue  the  French  coast  has  a  general 
east  direction  to  the  outlet  of  the  Sequana  (Seine); 
and  from  the  outlet  of  the  Seine  its  general  conise  is 
N£.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Samara  (Somfiie),  and  then 
nearly  due  north  to  Itinm  Promontorium  (Cap 
Grit  JVee),  tlie  nearest  pdnt  of  the  European  con* 
tinent  to  Britannia.  The  ancient  navigators  had 
observed  that  the  coast  of  Britain  from  the  Jjonde 
End  runs  eastward  nearly  parallel  to  the  French 
coast,  forming  a  long  channel  (La  Manche^  or  the 
Sleeve,  as  the  French  aptly  call  it),  wide  at  the 
western  extremity,  and  narrowing  to  the  eastern, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  Straits  ^  Dover  or  Pae  de 
Calaitj  between  Dover  and  Cap  Grit  Nez.  The 
length  of  this  channel  measurMl  along  the  French 
coast  is  about  660  miles,  which  is  much  greater 
than  the  distance  measured  along  the  English  coast 
of  the  channel,  for  the  form  of  the  French  coast  is 
much  more  irregular.  The  distance  slong  the  coast 
from  Cap  Gris  Nez  to  the  mouth  of  the  old  Rhine 
near  Leiden  is  about  170  miles.  The  coast  of 
Gallia  from  the  Itium  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  is 
flat  :  it  belongs  to  the  great  plain  of  Northern 
Europe.  Strabo  supposed  the  motiths  of  the  Rhine 
to  be  opposite  to  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent ;  no 
very  great  mistake,  for  the  whole  tract  from  the 
mouth  of  the  old  Rhine  at  Leiden  to  the  aestuary  of 
the  Scaldis  (Schelde)  might  easily  be  taken  as  be- 
longing to  the  Rhine.  Caesar  was  told  that  the 
Scaldis  flowed  into  the  Mosa,  which  receives  the 
Vahalis  (Waal)  Arom  the  Rhine  (B.  G,  vl.  33). 
This  general  parallelism  of  the  N  W.  coast  of  France 
and  tlie  south  coast  of  England,  led  Strabo  into  a 
strans^e  mistake.  He  supposes  these  two  coasts  to 
be  exactly  of  the  same  length,  4300  or  4400  stadia. 
He  makes  the  Gallic  coast  extend  from  the  months 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  northern  promontories  of  the  Py- 
renees in  Aquitania,  and  the  English  coast  from 
Cantium  (Kent)  to  the  western  extremi^  of  Britan- 
nia, which  he  supposes  to  be  opposite  to  Aquitania  and 
the  Pyrenees  (p.  199).  Consequently  he  supposed 
that  the  Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne  flowed  into  the 
English  Channel.  He  also  says  that  the  distance 
from  the  (mouths  of  the)  riven  of  Gallia  to  Britain 
is  320  stadia;  a  monstrous  mistake,  but  consistent 
with  what  he  has  said.  Ptolemy's  map  of  this  coast 
of  Gallia  is  much  better  than  Strabo*6  delineation. 
Mela,  who  prc^biy  wrote  somewhat  later  than 
Strabo,  and  compiled  a  very  scanty  gec^raphy,  had 
however  a  much  more  correct  notion  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Gallia  than  Strabo.  After  describmg  the 
north  coast  of  Spain  up  to  Geasso,  he  says:  **  Then 
follows  the  other  (Atkmtic)  side  of  Gallia,  the  coast 
of  which  at  first  not  projecting  at  all  into  the  ocean, 
soon  advancing  almost  as  far  into  the  sea  as  Hispania 
had  receded  from  it,  becomes  opposite  to  the  Canta- 
brian  hind,  and,  winding  round  with  a  great  cirenit, 
turns  its  shore  to  the  west;  then  turning  to  the 
north,  it  again  spreads  out  in  a  long  and  direct  line 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine":  which  is  indeed  a  very 
ikir  description.    And  Mek  proves  that  he  nnder- 
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stood  the  form  of  the  coast,  hj  saying,  "  that  from 
the  outlet  (exitn)  of  the  Garnmna  commences  that 
side  of  the  land  whicli  runs  out  into  the  sea,  and 
the  coast  opposite  to  the  Cantabiian  shores."  Pto- 
lemj^s  notion  of  the  coast  was  also  mach  more 
correct  than  Strabo's.  Agrippa  (Plin.  i v.  17)  as- 
certained hj  measurement  the  whole  west  const  of 
Gallia  to  be  1800  M.  P.;  and  the  general  form  of 
the  coast  must  have  been  learned  when  the  measure* 
ments  were  made.  We  do  not  know,  however,  from 
what  point  on  the  Spanish  border  he  reckoned,  nor 
to  what  mouth  of  the  Rhine  they  were  carried  ;  but 
Gossellin,  bj  assuming  that  thej  commenced  at 
Oeasso  (^Cape  MachkaoOy  as  he  names  it),  which  he 
takes  to  be  the  boundary  between  Gallia  and  His- 
pania,  *'  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  called  the 
passage  of  the  T/k,"  finds  that  the  Roman  measures 
agree  with  the  truth.  But  this  contains  an  as- 
sumption more  than  many  people  will  allow,  wjiicb 
Walckenaer,  who  adopts  Gossellin's  opinion,  ex- 
presses as  a  fact  as  follows  : — "  The  measures  show 
that  Ptolemy's  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhine  is  that 
which  is  known  at  present  under  the  name  of  FUe- 
Stroom^  between  the  islands  of  Flidand  and  of 
Schdling,  which  represents  the  old  mouth  of  the 
Flerum  or  of  the  Yasd,  before  the  great  inundations 
of  the  13th  century  converted  into  a  vast  lake  the 
ancient  Flevo."  (Gtog,  Ancienne^  4^.  det  Gcadetf 
^.  vol.  ii.  p.  291.)  However,  tlie  true  length  of 
the  French  coast  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  old  Rhine 
shows  that  the  measurement  of  Agrippa  was  a 
fact 

The  great  mass  of  the  Alps  that  lies  between  tlie 
basin  of  the  Poland  the  Rhone  forms  a  natural 
boundary  between  Italy  and  France  ;  hut  this  moun- 
tain range,  which  has  a  general  northern  course  from 
near  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  pass 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  (Alpis  Pennina),  covers 
a  great  extent  of  country  from  west  to  east,  and 
boundaries  can  be  fixed  in  such  a  country  only  at 
the  heads  of  the  valleys  which  penetrate  tlie  moun- 
tain mass  on  each  side.  The  Romans  did  not  trouble 
themselves  with  these  mountain  tribes  till  they  had 
subdued  the  people  in  the  lower  country.  In.B.  o. 
58,  when  Caesar  passed  from  Aquileia  over  the 
Alps  into  Ulterior  Gallia,  he  had  to  fight  his  way. 
He  crossed  the  Alpes  Cottiae  by  the  pass  that  leads 
from  Turin ;  and  he  remarks  that  the  last  place  in 
Cisalpine  Gallia  is  Occlum,  Uxeau  or  OcellOf  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cluso.  He  was  attacked  by  Centrones, 
Graioceli,  and  Caturiges,  all  of  them  Alpine  tribes, 
and  it  was  on  the  seventh  day  from  Ocelum  that  he 
reached  the  Vooontii  in  the  Ulterior  Provincia  (B. 
G.  i.  10).  It  is  clear  that  Caesar  did  not  consider 
these  Alpine  tribes  as  beI<Higing  either  to  the  pro* 
viiice  of  Citerior  or  Ulterior  Gallia.  [Alpes  Cot- 
tiae.] 

At  Mont  BlanCj  the  highest  pmnt  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  axis  of  the  Alps  takes  a  general  east  and 
then  a  N£.  direction  towards  the  snow-covered 
masses  in  which  the  Rhone  and  the  Rliine  rise.  The 
road  from  AostOj  in  the  basin  of  tlie  i\>,  to  the 
Summus  Penninus  (the  pass  of  the  Great  SL  Ber- 
nard)f  was  used  at  a  very  early  period.  It  leads 
down  to  Octodurus  (^Martigny)^  where  Caesar's 
troops  were  attacked  in  the  winter  of  n.  c.  57. 
Octodurus  is  at  the  great  bend  which  the  Rhone 
makes  after  descending  the  longitudinal  valley  which 
lies  between  the  Pennine  Alps  and  their  continua- 
tion on  the  south  side,  and  the  Bernese  Alps,  one  of 
the  chief  Alpine  ranges  on  the  north  side.    The 
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lower  part  of  this  valley,  between  Oetodonis  vsA 
the  head  of  the  Lacns  Lemanus  {Lake  o/Geme9a% 
into  which  the  Rhone  flows,  was  occupied  bj  the 
Nantuates.  Above  Octodurus  in  thu  long  valley 
were  tlie  Yeragri  and  the  Seduni,  all  Gallic  tribes, 
but  neither  indnded  in  the  Provincia  by  Caeaar*^ 
description  nor  in  the  country  of  the  Hdvetii.  In 
fact,  this  long  valley  is  entirely  within  the  Alps. 
Caesar  has  not  attempted  to  fix  any  boondaiy  be- 
tween the  Citerior  and  Ulterior  Provincia  from  the 
sea  to  the  sources  of  the  Rhine.  He  heard  oC  an 
Alpine  people  named  Lepontii  (B.  G.  iv.  10)  in  the 
high  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  be  fband  it 
convenient  to  define  the  eastern  limit  of  Helveti* 
and  of  Gallia,  which  was  his  Provincia,  by  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  from  its  source  to  the  German 
Ocean.  After  the  Lepontii  he  mentions  Vatnantes 
or  Mantuantes  (Nantuates  in  the  common  texts  is  s 
corruption),  the  Helvetii,  Sequani,  Mediomatrici, 
Tribocci.  and  Treviri,  as  the  nations  on  the  GalUe 
side  post  which  the  river  flows.  It  woald  be  nsekas 
to  inqnire  which  of  the  branches  of  the  Rhine  above 
Chur  Caesar  meant ;  but  from  Ckur  to  the  Lake  of 
Canstanz  he  obtained  a  well-defined  boondary  in 
the  river.  The  Rhine  within  the  Aljane  region  was 
certainly  not  the  limit  of  the  Gallic  monntainecn, 
who  extended  along  the  north  face  of  ihe  Alps  into 
the  basin  of  the  Danube.  The  Lake  of  ComianK  and 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  in  a  general  western  diiectian 
from  the  outlet  of  that  lake  to  Bdle^  formed  a  wdl- 
defined  boundary  of  Gallia  in  this  part  Caesar's  de- 
scription shows  that  he  excluded  from  the  country  at 
the  Helvetii  all  the  parts  to  the  south  of  the  Lcraan 
lake  and  of  the  Bernese  Alps ;  and  he  knew  that 
the  Rhine  where  it  entered  the  hill  and  the  jdain 
country  was  the  disputed  boundary  between  the 
Germanic  and  the  Celtic  nations  (iff.  (7.  L  l)u 
From  Bale  to  the  outlets  of  the  Rhine  the  river  was 
the  boundary  of  the  two  races,  though  there  were 
Galli  east  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  and 
Germans  had  got  to  the  west  side  in  sevenl  parts 
long  before  Caesar's  time. 

the  Rhine,  as  Caesar  was  told  (B.  G.  it.  10), 
entered  the  sea  by  many  outlets,  between  whkJi 
great  islands  were  formed.  Asiniua  Pollio  (Strab. 
p.  193),  who  took  a  pleasure  in  finding  fiinlt  with 
Caesar,  says  that  the  Rhine  had  only  two  months. 
The  Batavorum  Insula  was  within  the  limits  of 
Caesar's  Galfia.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Dmsus  made  his  Fossa  [FowA  Drusiaka],  which 
established  a  navigation  between  the  Rhenns  and 
the  Flevo  [Flevo]  and  tlience  to  the  North  Sea, 
this  river  line  became  a  frontier  against  the  Germans, 
extending  from  Amheim  on  the  Rhine  along  the 
canal  of  Drusus  to  Doe^mrg^  and  thence  along  the 
Ytsel  to  the  lakes.  This  new  river  frontier  seems 
to  be  Ptolemy's  eastern  outlet  of  tlie  Rhine;  the 
middle  outlet  being  that  at  Leiden,  and  the  western 
being  where  the  I^eck  now  is.    (Ptol.  ii.  9.) 

This  extensive  country  hes  between  42^  35'  and 
52°  10'  N.  lat,  if  we  carry  the  boundary  no  further 
than  Lugdunum  Batavorum  (J>e»den).  It  lies  be- 
tween the  meridians  of  4°  45'  W.  of  London  and 
9°  40'  E.  of  London.  The  following  measurements 
will  give  a  better  notion  of  its  extent.  A  stndght 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Var  to  the  N\V.  ex- 
tremity of  Bretagne  is  about  660  miles  long.  A 
line  drawn  from  the  Spanish  frontier  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Pyrenees  to  489  50'  N.  hit,  8°  10'  £. 
long,  on  the  Rhine,  neu  Jiadstadt,  is  about  615 
miles  long ;  and  a  line  drawn  from  this  point  en 
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the  Rhine,  throngh  Pom,  neariy  doe  vest  to  Beedu 
Raz  in  Bretagn/e^  is  about  694  miles  long.  A  line 
from  iiM  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Parti 
is  445  miles ;  and  a  line  from  Paris  to  Arnkenn  on 
the  Riiine  is  abont  S70  miles  long.  It  compre- 
hends all  France,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  those  parts  of 
the  German  states  which  lie  west  of  the  Rhine,  the 
greater  part  of  Switzerhind,  and  the  country  south 
of  the  Leman  lake  which  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia.  The  area  of  France  within  its  present 
limits  is  estimated  at  about  200,000  square  miles. 

Gallia  has  the  best  position  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  It  has  a  large  coast  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  a  larger  on  the  Atlantic,  which  give  it  a  com- 
munication witli  all  the  world.  These  seas  are  well 
stocked  with  fisli.  Except  the  mountains  that  form 
its  boundaries,  and  a  lew  ranges  that  cover  only  a 
comparatiTely  small  part  of  its  surface,  it  is  a  plain 
country  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  fertile  soil. 
It  produces  com  in  abundance,  wine  of  the  best 
quality,  and,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  the  olive.  Some  parts  have  good  pas- 
turo,  and  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
timber.  Though  the  winters  are  cold  in  the  north, 
the  summer  is  warm,  and  fruits  generally  ripen 
well.  It  is  not  so  rich  in  minerals  as  Britain,  but 
it  contains  coal,  and  iron  in  abundance ;  also  lead, 
copper,  and  a  great  variety  of  valuable  stone.  It  is 
rich  in  mineral  springs,  and  it  has  brine  springs  and 
rock  salt.  This  wealtli  wi^s  not  neglected  even  in 
the  period  before  tlie  Roman  ccmquest ;  but  under 
Roman  dominion  it  was  still  more  productive.  The 
Galli  of  Caesar^s  time  were  an  ingenious  people:  they 
liad  made  some  progress  in  the  working  of  metals 
and  other  useful  arts,  and  they  were  a]^  learners. 
Of  all  Uie  nations  of  Western  Europe  none  has  had 
more  influence  on  civilisatimi  than  the  Galli,  both 
before  and  during  the  Roman  dominion,  except  the 
Romans  themselves ;  and  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Franks  in  Gallia,  the  country  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Pyrenees,  though  now  containing  several 
states  and  parts  of  states,  has  still  a  unity  both 
natural  and  social  which  makes  it  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  world. 

The  ancient  geographers  had  a  better  notion  of 
their  work  than  some  of  the  modems.  Strabo  says 
(p.  177),  in  his  book  on  Gallia:  "  It  is  the  office  of 
the  geographer  to  describe  natural  divisions,  and  na- 
tional, and  also  all  that  is  worthy  of  mention ;  but 
whatever  mlers  variously  dispose  in  their  political 
arrangements  according  to  circumstances,  it  is  enough 
if  a  man  mention  it  in  a  summary  way.  As  to  the 
particulara,  he  must  leave  that  to  others."  The 
Roman  geographers  (Pliny,  Mela),  as  well  as  Strabo, 
had  a  right  conception  of  the  great  natural  divisions 
of  Galluk.  Pliny  and  MeUi  describe  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis  apart  from  the  rest  of  Gallia,  and  they  place 
their  description  of  it  between  the  descriptions  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  not  only  because  Narbonensis  was 
then  completely  Romanised,  but  for  better  reasons. 
"  Narbonensis,"  says  Pliny  (iii.  4),  "  is  divided 
firom  the  rest  of  Gallia  on  the  north  side  by  the 
mountains  Gehenna  and  Jura,  a  country  in  its  culti- 
vation, popuUition,  and  civility  of  mannera,  and  in 
its  wealth,  inferior  to  no  provincia,  and  in  brief  Italia 
rather  than  a  provincia."  The  range  of  the  Ci' 
vennety  as  these  geographers  rightly  saw,  separates 
Gallia  on  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Gallia  that  is 
bordered  by  the  ocean.  [Gbvenna.]  Strabo  made 
a  mistake  about  the  position  of  the  C^veimes ;  for 
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as  he  supposed  it  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  Pyre- 
noes,  he  must  also  have  supposed  that  it  ran  from 
west  to  east.     The  basin  of  the  Rhone  below  Lgon^ 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  CevetmeSy  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Alps,  is  a  country  by  itself,  and  in  all 
respects  more  like  Italy  than  the  rest  of  Gallia. 
Pliny  may  have  supposed  or  he  may  not  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Jura  was  a  continuation  of  the  Ct- 
vennety  which  it  is  nut;  but  the  Jura  also  forms  a 
natural  division  between  Gallia  to  the  east  and  the 
west,  as  Caesar  saw.     The  Jura,  as  Caesar  supposed 
{B,  G,  i.  2),  extends  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
Rhone  tXFort  VEdute  about  20  miles  below  Geneva 
to  the  Rhine;  for  he  estimates  tlie  width  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Helvetii  at  180  \l  P.,  and  this  is  about 
the  length  of  the  Jura  from  the  Rhone  to  the  junc- 
tion of  tlie  Rhine  and  Aar.    The  Jura  is  a  natural 
boundary  between  France  and  Switzerland.    Caesar 
makes  the  length  of  the  country  of  the  Helvetii 
240  M.  P.,  which   may  be  measured  from  Fori 
PEcluse  along  the  Rhone,  the  Leman  lake,  and  the 
northern  base  of  the  snow-covered  Bernese  Alps  to 
the  source  of  the  JReuss,  and  thence  along  the  Vor- 
derrhem  to  Chwy  the  Roman  Curia,  whor  the  Rhone 
begins  to  be  navigable  with  rafts.    But  the  longest 
straight  that  can  be  drawn  in  Switzerland  eastward 
from  Fori  VEcUue  is  to  Bregem  on  the  Lake  of 
ContianZy  and  this  line  agrees  very  well  with  Cae- 
sar*s  length.     Neither  tlie  Valais  or  Wallis,  down 
which  the  Rhone  flows,  as  already  observed,  nor  any 
part  of  the  highest  Alpine  country,  is  inchided  in 
Caesar's  Helvetia,  though  a  large  part  of  it  is  a 
mountainous  country.     He  says,  therefoie,  qnite  cor- 
rectly, "  Undique  loci  natura  Helvetii  continentur," — 
on  the  west  by  the  Jura,  on  the  south  by  the  Rhone, 
the  Leman  lake,  and  the  mountains,  on  the  east  and 
the  north  by  the  Rhine.     The  basin  of  the  Upper 
Rhone  is  a  distinct  country  from  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Rhone,  and  from  the  rest  of  Switzerland :  it 
is  shut  in  between  the  Bernese  and  Peiuiine  Alps  as 
far  as  a  point  somewhat  lower  down  than  the  bend 
at  Martigny.    The  valley  widois  before  it  reaches 
the  Ijoka  of  Genevay  which  is  a  deep  cavity  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  filled  wiih  water.     The  level  of 
this  huge  lake,  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhone,  is  more  tluui  1000  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.    The  high  lands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rhone  basin  extend  northward  under  various 
modem  names,  from  tlie  utmost  limit  that  we  can 
assign  to  the  Cevetmes  [Crbenna],  but  with  di- 
miniithed  elevation.     They  extend  to  the  heights  of 
Langre$y  the  country  of  the  Gallic  Lingones,  and 
form  the  west  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Arar  (Saone) 
which  joins  the  Rhone  at  Lyon,    The  heights  of 
Langreg  ran  eastward,  and  are  connected  with  the 
Vosegus  of  Caesar  (A  G,  iv.  10),  the  Vogges,    This 
Vosegiis,  wluch  Caesar  saw,  runs  northward  from 
the  valley  of  the  Aldiiasdubis  (J>oub9)y  a  branch  of 
the  SaoMy  and  parallel  to  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Bin- 
gium  {Bingen)  oxk  the  Rhine.     Between  the  Vo»ge9 
and  the  Rhine  is  a  long,  narrow,  and  fertile  plidn, 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Gallia,  which  the  Germans 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river  looked  on  with  a 
longmg  eye.     The  high  lands  about  Zou^tm  and 
the  neighbouring  Vo»ge9  contain  the  sources  of  the 
Moidy  the  Maa$y  the  Seiney  and  the  SaSne  ;  and 
from  this  elevated,  but  not  mountainous  comitiy,  a 
tract  of  moderate  height  mns  NW..  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Sommey  and  terminates  in  the  chalk  cliffs  {Cap  Grie 
Nez)  which  project  into  tlie  English  Channel  between 
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Calais  and  B<nilogne,  AU  the  streams  tiorth  of 
this  watershed,  the  Schelde,  the  Maas,  and  the  west- 
em  branches  of  the  Rhine,  belong  to  the  great  flat 
which  extends  northward  along  the  coast  from  Ce^ 
Oris  Nez  to  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  The  streams 
which  lie  south  of  this  watershed,  and  between  it 
and  the  Pyrenees,  flow  into  the  Engluh  Channel  and 
the  Atkntic, — the  SommBj  the  5etiK,  the  Loire^  the 
Garotme,  and  other  smaller  rivers.  Thus  four  large 
rirer-basins  west  of  the  C^veimet  and  the  Vosgea 
discharge  th«r  waters  into  the  Atlantic.  The  basin 
of  the  great  central  stream,  the  Lotrej  drabis  a  surface 
as  laige  as  England.  One  laige  river-basin,  the 
Rhone,  discbaiges  its  waters  into  Uie  inhind  sea.  The 
rest  of  the  surface  of  Gailia  is  drained  into  the 
Rhme,  and  the  North  Sea.  The  Mosel  and  part  of 
the  course  of  the  Maa»  lie  in  a  deep  bed  sometimes 
several  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  high 
irr^nlar  plains  through  which  thej  flow;  and  part 
of  this  country,  which  extends  from  the  Rhine  at 
CobUm  in  a  western  direction  through  Luxembourg 
and  the  north  of  France  into  Belgium,  is  the  Atdu- 
enna  Silva  of  Caesar  (ilrdeiuies),  to  which  he  gives 
an  extent  hx  beyond  the  truth.  [Arduenna.] 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Qallia  west  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Narbimne  to  Coblenz  is  a  plain  country.  A  man 
may  walk  from  Leiden  to  the  Aueergne  for  450 
miles  without  meeting  with  a  mountain  or  a  really 
hilly  country.  The  pentnsuUi  of  Bretagne,  which 
contained  the  Armorioae  Civitates  of  Caesar,  is 
rough  and  hilly,  but  not  mountainous.  The  centre 
of  France  is  the  only  mountainous  country  which  is 
completely  within  the  modem  limits,  the  Auvergne, 
an  extensive  r^ion  of  extinct  volcanoes,  which  on 
the  east  is  connected,  so  far  as  elevation  of  surface 
makes  the  connection,  with  the  rugged  Ctvennet, 
This  country  of  the  Anremi  of  Caesar  contairo  many 
lofty  summits,  some  of  them  6000  feet  high.  The 
Awfergne  and  the  highest  parts  of  the  Cevemtee 
have  n  short  summer,  and  a  long  cold  winter,  during 
which  the  mountains  are  covecod  with  snow,  which, 
when  it  melts,  swells  the  Duranins  (^Dordogne), 
Oltis  (LoO»  ^^^  Tamis  (^Tam\  tliree  of  the  great 
brsnches  of  the  Garonne  ;  and  the  heavy  rains  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Loire  and  its  great  brant^  the 
£laver  (^AWer)  pour  down  floods  into  the  basin  of 
the  Lower  Loire  which  fill  the  river  (Caes.  B,  G.  viL 
35),  and  often  do  great  damage. 

This  outline  of  the  geography  of  Gallia,  if  it  is 
well  understood,  will  enable  a  student  to  comprehend 
many  things  in  the  history  <^  the  people  which  are 
otherwise  unintelligible.  He  will  see  that  tins  ex- 
tensile country  has  natural  Umits,  two  seas,  two 
great  mountain  ranges,  and  a  large  river.  It  is 
subdivided  into  a  westem  and  north-western,  and 
into  an  eastem  and  south-eastern,  part  by  natural, 
well-defined  boundaries. 

Caesar  divides  this  country  into  four  parts.  The 
first  is  the  Provincia,  afterwards  Narbonensis,  which 
lies  altogether  in  the  basin  of  the  Rlione,  except  tliat 
small  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  between  Tou. 
loueetatd  iVar6onn«  which  for  political  reasons  was  in- 
cludedintheProvinciabeforeCaesar'stime.  He  divides 
the  rest  of  Gallia  into  three  parts,  the  limits  of  which 
he  marks  in  a  general  way.  Between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Garamna  he  places  the  Aquitani.  North  of 
them  he  pUices  the  people  whom  the  Romans  called 
Gain,  but  who  called  themselves  Celtae  or  Celts,  as 
he  says  {B.  G.  i.  1).  He  makes  the  Sequana  and 
the  Matrona  (Mame)^  its  chief  branch,  the  northem 
lunit  of  these  Celtae;  and  though  he  does  not  ex- 
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press  himsdf  with  great  predsion,  he  mems  to  wmj 
that  they  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  Rhine. 
The  Helvetii  were  Celtae,  and  abo  their  northfen 
neighbonra  the  Sequani,  who  reached  to  the  ^ine; 
and  north  of  them;  the  Lingones.  North  of  the 
gones  were  the  Lenci,  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
of  the  Maae  and  the  Motel ;  and  north  of  them  tin 
Mediomatrid,  on  the  Motelf  whose  position  is  shonni 
by  Divoduram  (Afete):  the  Lend  iad  Mediomafrici 
were  Bdgae.  North  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marme 
were  the  Belgae.  [Bxusab.]  We  should  conclade 
that  there  was  a  great  diversity  in  the  language  and 
manners  of  a  pei^le  spread  over  such  n  comxtiy  as 
Gallia,  if  nobody  told  us  so,  for  the  fiKt  is  the  same 
even  now.  But  Caesar,  who  obaorved  this  divenitj, 
saw  also  that  there  was  both  difference  enough  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  great  divisions  to  show  that 
they  vrere  not  the  same,  and  resemUanoe  oioagh 
among  the  peoples  of  tlie  several  divisions  to  show  a 
nearer  relationship  among  them.  The  division  of 
the  Aqnitani  seems  satisfactorily  established.  They 
were  Iberians,  probably  mixed  with  Celts.  The 
Celtae  form  a  well-determined  division,  hnft  th^ 
were  not  confined  to  this  country  between  the  G^ 
rwme  and  the  Seine:  they  were  the  natives  of  the 
Provincia,  a  fact  that  Caesar  of  course  knew,  and 
that  the  Ligurians  also  were  there;  bat  in  hia  general 
description  he  purposely  omits  the  Pruvinda.  The 
Belgae  properly  so  called  may  have  been  a  pore  nee; 
but  the  Germans  had  long  been  in  this  part  of  Gallia, 
and  we  must  suppose  an  mteimixture  to  have  taken 
place  between  tliem  and  some  of  the  native  Belgae, 
if  Belgae  was  their  true  name. 

As  an  hypothesis  which  rests  on  probable  groonds 
is  better  than  no  opinion  at  all,  if  the  hypothecs  is 
not  accepted  as  final,  and  so  as  to  exclude  inquiry, 
we  may  take  that  of  Thierry  (Hietoire  dee  Gamloie) 
without  taking  all  his  reasons  and  all  his  histmy. 
The  Gallic  race  seems  to  consist  of  two  great  divi- 
sions, which  we  may  call  Galli  and  Gumri;  and, 
while  we  admit  the  relationship  of  these  races  to  be 
shown  by  their  language,  religion,  and  usages,  we 
may  also  admit  that  the  differences  are  suflicaently 
marked  to  distmguish  Uiem.  The  modem  r^iresen- 
tatives  of  the  Cumri,  the  Welsh,  have  preserved  their 
integrity  better  than  any  of  the  Gallic  tribes.  Of 
the  other  peoples  in  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  Ireland,  who  belong  to  the  Gallic  race,  the  writer 
has  no  distinct  opinion,  and  is  not  required  toexpieas 
any  here ;  nor  has  he  the  knowledge  that  would  enable 
him  to  form  an  opinion.  The  Belgae,  as 
calls  the  Galii  north  of  the  Seine,  though  the 
properly  belonged  in  his  time  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
part  only  of  Uiis  country,  were  difliefent  from  the 
Celtae,  and  they  may  be  the  Cumri ;  and  this,  pn»- 
bably,  was  the  race  that  occupied  all  the  Annoriea 
or  the  sea-coast  as  fiir  as  the  Xosre.  The  represen- 
tatives  of  these  people  are  the  modem  Brebms,  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  whatever  o^nim 
there  may  be  about  the  (Mrigin  of  thdr  present 
name  and  that  of  their  country  {Breiagne),  or 
about  settlers  from  Britannia  having  gone  over  there 
in  the  fourtli  c»itury  of  our  aera,  or  later.  Of  the 
two  races  the  Celtae  seem  to  be  superior  in  intelli- 
gence, and  we  found  this  opinion  on  the  duuraeterof 
the  French  nation  at  the  present  day;  for  it  is  ad« 
mitted  by  all  competent  judges,  that  though  the 
Romans  formed  a  dominion  in  Gaul  which  lasted  se- 
veral centuries,  though  many  Germanic  nations  havu 
settled  in  it,  and  though  the  Franks  founded  the  em- 
pire now  called  the  French,  the  great  mass  of  the 
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people  smith  of  the  Seme  are  etiU  of  CelUc  stock. 
The  Frauksi  who  were  a  small  tribe,  proliably  had 
less  eflfect  on  the  Celtic  population  except  in  the 
nortli  than  the  Italians  who,  daring  the  Roman  do- 
minion, settled  in  all  parts  of  Gallia  in  a  peaceable 
way.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  truth  within  the 
limits  of  these  probabilities,  the  Celtic  rsce^  as  now 
modified,  is  superior  to  the  Cumri  and  to  the  German 
in  some  respects;  superior  certainly  in  the  striking 
talents  of  distinguished  individuals,  inferior  probably 
in  the  solid  qualities  that  fit  the  bulk  of  a  nation  fur 
daily  life. 

The  physical  type  of  the  Gallic  race  and  its  va^ 
nous  branches,  may  be  better  fixed  now  than  by  the 
doubtful  evidence  of  the  ancient  authorities;  for  the 
nice  exists  and  may  be  examined,  and  the  ancient 
authorities  are  vague.  To  enter  on  such  an  investiga- 
tion without  prejudice,  a  man  must  get  a  firm  con- 
viction, which  may  be  got,  that,  though  nineteen 
centuries  have  now  passed  since  Caestar  subdued  the 
Galli,  the  population  in  a  laige  part  of  the  country 
is  still  essentially  what  it  was  then.  The  Romans 
and  the  Greeks  describe  the  Galli  as  big  men,  and 
as  having  a  white  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  light-coloured 
•hair,  which  they  even  reddened  by  artificial  means. 
(Diod.  V.  28  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xvUi.  12.)  Their  de- 
sperate courage,  warlike  character,  fickle  temper,  and 
great  ingenuity  are  also  recorded.  If  a  man  will 
read  attentively  their  history  two  thousand  years 
ago,  be  will  find  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  part  of  the  Gallic  character  y&ry  much 
the  same  that  it  is  now. 

All  the  ante-historical  history  of  the  Gallic  race, 
which  some  writers  amuse  themselves  with  pro- 
ducing, must  be  rejected  as  fiction.  Nothing  is 
certain  except  that  the  Gallic  race  has  been  widely 
diflTosed  over  Europe,  but  on  what  soil  it  first  dis- 
pUyed  its  restless  activity  and  versatile  talent  we 
do  not  know.  The  Galli  have  been  in  various  parts 
of  Spain, .in  Italy,  ]irobably,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
central  parts,  and  east  of  the  Rliine  to  a  Umit  that 
we  cannot  fix.  Within  the  hisUuical  period  they 
have  crossed  the  disputed  boundaiy  of  the  Rhine  into 
Germany,  and  the  Germans  have  crossed  into  Gallia; 
and  even  in  our  times  the -French  have,  by  their 
warlike  talents,  reduced  Germany  to  a  temporary 
subjection.  But  in  the  long  contest  the  slow  and 
heavy  German  has  had  the  advantage  over  his  more 
lively  neighbour,  and  his  race  occupies  extensive 
tracts  OD  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  he  made 
good  his  footing  there  in  some  parts  even  before 
Caesar's  time. 

The  historical  period  of  Gallia  commences  with 
the  settlement  of  Massilia  or  Massalia,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Asia  Minor  (about 
B.  c.  600),  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia  east  of  the 
Rhone,  in  a  country  occupied  by  Ligures.  Few  set- 
tlements on  a  barbarous  coast  have  had  a  longer  or 
more  brilliant  history  than  this  ancient  city,  which 
still  subsists,  though  it  does  not  occupy  exactly 
the  same  ground.  The  Greeks  brought  with  them 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  tlH>ugh  the  vine  is  a  na- 
tive of  Gallia,  and  they  taught  tlie  Galli  the  use  of 
letters.  The  origin  of  Gallic  civilisation  is  probably 
purely  Greek.  The  history  of  this  town  and  its 
settlements  requires  a  separate  article.  [Masbalia.] 

In  the  article  Galatia  the  history  of  a  Gallic 
invasion  of  Delphi  and  of  Asia  Minor  is  briefly 
told;  and  the  fact  of  the  Galli  being  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Julian  and  Camic  Alps,  in  the  basin  of 
tiie  Danube,  has  been  stated.    U  seems  that  this 
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people  must  have  been  also  on  the  east  side  of  the 
ffulf  of  Venice^  either  mingled  with  lUyrians, 
whoever  they  may  be,  or  among  them  as  a  separate 
race.  For  Pyrrtius,  the  adventurous  king  of  Epirus, 
after  his  unlucky  knight-errantry  in  Italy,  took  a 
body  of  Galli  into  his  pay,  who  pubably  came  from 
the  country  north  of  Epims.  Pyrrhus  was  a  cap- 
tain quite  to  the  taste  of  the  Galli.  He  led  them 
into  Macedonia  against  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  had 
a  Gallic  army  too.  Pyrrhus  defeated  Antigonus, 
wliose  Galli,  as  usual,  made  a  desperate  resistance. 
Having  got  possession  of  Aegae,  he  left  a  garrison  of 
Galli  there,  who,  as  the  biographer  says,  being  a 
nation  most  greedy  of  money,  plundered  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  the  precious  metals  that  they  contained, 
and  kicked  about  the  bones  of  kings.  (Pans.  i.  1 1 
—13;  Plut  Pyrrkue,  c.  26.)  His  Gulli  followed 
Pyrrhus  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  were  with  him 
at  ArgoB,  where  he  was  killed  (b.  o.  273).  We 
know  not  if  any  of  them  returned. 

The  Carthaginians,  who  had  settlements  on  tlie 
Spanish  coast,  and  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  com- 
posed their  armies  of  mercenaries,  four.d  employment 
ibr  some  Galli  in  the  First  Punic  War.  These  men 
served  them  in  Sicily;  but  they  were  turbulent  and 
dangerous  auxiliaries.  When  the  Romans  were  be- 
sieging Eryx,  in  the  west  part  of  Sicily,  during  this 
war,  tibe  Carthaginians  hail  some  Galli  in  garrison 
there,  who,  after  (ailing  in  an  attempt  to  be&ay  the 
place  and  their  comrades,  went  over  to  the  Romans. 
The  Romans  afterwards  entrusted  them  with  the 
place,  and  they  pillaged  the  temple.  When  the 
First  Punic  War  was  over,  the  Romans,  disgusted 
with  these  fellows,  put  them  in  vessels,  after  di»arm« 
ing  them,  and  got  them  out  of  Italy.  The  Epirotae 
received  them,  and  sufiered  for  their  folly  in  trusting 
men  who  could  not  be  trusted.  (Polyb.  ii.  7.)  After 
the  close  of  tlie  Fint  Punic  War  tlie  Carthaginians 
had  a  dreadful  struggle  with  tlieir  own  mercenary 
troops,  —  Iberians,  Ligurians,  Galli,  and  a  race  of 
mongrel  Greeks.  A  Gallic  chief,  Autaritus,  made  a 
great  fignra  in  this  war;  for  though  he  had  only 
2000  men,  the  remainder  of  his  troops  having  gone 
over  to  the  Romans  during  the  siege  of  Eryx  (Polyb. 
i.  77,  80),  he  had  great  inflaence  with  the  rebels 
from  being  able  to  speak  the  Punic  language,  which 
the  long  service  of  these  men  in  the  Carthaginian 
armies  had  made  the  common  language.  The  mer- 
cenaries were  finally  destroyed,  after  a  war  of  three 
yeara  and  four  months;  a  war  distinguished  above 
all  othere,  says  Polybius,  for  the  cruelty  with  which 
it  was  conducted,  and  the  disregard  of  all  morality. 

The  histoiy  of  the  Galli  m  Italia  is  pkieed  under 
Gallia  Cisalpisa. 

The  Romans  had  carried  their  arms  into  Africa, 
MacedoniSy  Greece,  and  Asia,  before  they  got  a  firm 
footing  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  In  b.  c.  154  the 
Massaliots  came  to  ask  thdr  assistance  against  the 
Ligurian  Oxybii  and  Deceates,  who  were  besi^ing 
the  Greek  settlements  of  Antipdis  {Aniibes)  and 
Nicaea  (A'usa).  The  senate  sent  three  commission- 
ere,  who  hknded  at  Aegitna,  a  town  of  tlie  Oxybii, 
near  Antipolis.  The  people  of  Aegitna  were  not 
willing  to  receive  the  liomans;  and,  a  quarrel  ensuing, 
two  Roman  shives  were  killed,  and  FLaminius,  one  of 
the  commissioners,  escaped  with  difficulty.  The 
consul  Q.  Opimius  was  sent  with  a  force  against  the 
Ligurians.  He  marehed  from  Placentia,  across  the 
Apennines,  took  Aegitna,  made  slaves  ef  tlie  people, 
and  sent  those  who  were  the  prime  movere  in  the 
attack  en  FlaminiiM  in  diains  to  Rome.    Opimius, 
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who  waa  a  bold  and  pradeot  commander,  defeated 
the  Oxybii  and  Doceates  in  two  snocesMtve  battles. 
The  Ligurians  now  submitted,  with  the  loss  of  part 
of  tlieir  land,  which  the  consul  gave  to  the  llassaliots. 
(Poljb.  xxxii.  7.  &r.,  ed.  Bekker.)  A  second  demand 
of  aid  from  the  Massaliots,  who  were  pressed  by  the 
neighbouring  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Saljes,  brought 
the  consul  M.  Fulvius  Flaceus  into  the  country 
(b.  c.  125).  Flaceus  defeated  the  Salyes,  and  even 
invaded  the  country  of  tlie  Vocontii,  who  lived  north 
of  them  ;  though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had 
given  the  Romans  any  provocation.  (Liv.  Ep,  60.) 
G.  Seztias  Calvinus,  consul  b.  g.  124,  and  afterwards 
]iroconsul  in  Gallia,  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
Salyen,  whom  he  sold  (b.  c  123).  The  Salves  had 
a  king  Teutomal,  who,  with  other  chie&,  flod  fur 
refuge  among  the  Allobroges,  a  people  higher  up  tlie 
Blione.  Calvinus  cleared  the  way  fcMr  tlie  passage  of 
the  Komans  from  Etruria  into  Gallia,  along  the  Li- 
gurian coast,  by  removing  all  the  barbarians  to  a 
certain  distance  from  the  aea^shore.  Dming  a  winter 
rKiidence  north  of  Marseille,  near  some  hot  springs, 
he  found  the  place  so  pleasant  that  he  chose  it  as  the 
site  of  a  town;  and  here  the  Romans  planted  the 
Latin  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (/lu;),  their  first 
settlement  north  of  the  Alps  (b.  c.  122).  (Liv. 
Ep,  61.) 

At  this  time,  tlie  Aedui,  a  people  between  the 
Sadne  and  the  upper  course  of  the  LoirCt  were  at  war 
with  the  Allobroges,  whose  allies  were  the  powerful 
people  of  the  Arverni,  who  lived  in  tlie  mountains  of 
Auvergne.  The  Rinnans  chose  the  party  of  the 
Aedui,  made  an  alliance  with  them,  and  gave  the 
barbarians,  as  they  called  them,  the  grand  title  of 
brothers  and  kinsmen.  (Caes.  B,  G,  i.  45,  vi.  12.) 
The  consul  Cn.  Domitius,  who  now  commanded  in 
Gallia  (b.c.  122),  demanded  of  the  Allobroges  the 
refugee  chiefs  oi  the  Salyes.  Bituit  (as  Appian  calls 
him,  perhaps  incorrectly),  king  of  the  Allobroges, 
sent  an  ambassador  to  the  consul,  to  deprecate  his 
anger.  The  ambassador  was  richly  dressed,  and  had 
wiUi  him  a  splendid  train  and  a  number  d  fierce  dogs. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  bard,  who  sung  the  glories 
of  his  king,  of  his  nation,  and  of  the  ambassudor; 
but  the  Roman  consul  was  not  moved  by  his  muac. 
The  Allobroges  now  crossed  the  /Mre,  and  found  the 
consul  at  Vindalium,  at  the  junction  of  the  Solgas 
(Sorffue)  and  the  Rhone,  a  little  north  of  Avignon. 
The  Allobroges  were  entirely  defeated  (b.  c.  121). 
The  consul  for  this  year,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  came 
with  large  reinforcements,  and  Cn.  Domitius  had  a 
command  under  him.  The  Roman  generals  crossed 
the  /sere,  and  entered  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges. 
The  Arverni,  with  their  neighbours  the  Ruteni,  were 
now  advancing  upon  the  Romans,  who  found  that 
they  had  just  crosiied  the  Rhone  by  a  bridge  of  boats, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  laere, 
(Strab.  p.  191.)  The  king  of  the  Arverni,  called 
Bituit  by  Livy  (JS'p.  61),  who  was  at  the  head  of 
more  than  200,000  men,  no  doubt  a  greatly  exagge- 
rated number,  looked  with  contempt  on  the  Rouinan 
legions,  whom  he  considered  hanlly  enough  for  a 
dinner  for  his  dogs.  But  he  soon  discovered  what 
an  oiemy  he  had  to  deal  with.  His  men  were  fright- 
ened by  the  elephants  in  the  Roman  army  (Flor.iii.2); 
and  in  the  rout  the  Arverni  fled  across  the  bridge, 
which  broke  under  their  weight,  and  men  and  hontes 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  rapid  current  of  the  Rhone. 
It  appears  that  tlie  Allobroges  also  were  in  the  battle. 
King  Bituit  wandered  about  the  mountains,  till 
Domitius  treacherously  got  him  into  his  hands,  and 
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sent  htm  to  Rome.    The  senate  pat  fasm  in  priaoD  at 
Alba,  on  the  hike  Fudnos ;  and  they  afterwvds  got 
his  son  Congentiat  into  tbur  hands.     The  Arfcnn, 
though  defeated,  were  not  further  molested  by  tbe 
Romans  :  in  foct,  it  was  not  ea^  to  enter  their 
country.     But  the  Allobroges  were  dedared  Boman 
subjects;  and  the  Romans  constitnted  the  oonntry  en 
the  east  side  of  the  Rhone  as  far  north  as  Goiera, 
the  remotest  town  of  the  AUobroges,  a  Bosnas  pro- 
vince, which  they  designated  stmplj  by  the  naiBe 
of  Provincia.    Fabius,  who  got  the  name  of  AUo- 
bn^cus  from  hb  victory,  and  Domitius,  recorded 
their  victory  by  erecting  a  trophy  of  marbSe  near 
the  battle-field  (Strab.  p.  185),  or   each    erected 
one;  and  Fabius  built   two  temples.      DcmitiBSy 
a  worUiy  ancestor  of  the  emperor  Nero,  went  about 
the  new  province  riding  on  an  elepJiant,  with  a  root 
of  soldiers  after  him.    (Sueton.  Nero,  c.  2.)    Fabius 
and  Domitius  had  a  triumph  at  Rome  for  their  victo- 
ries, in  which  king  Bituit  appeared  In  his  varioiB- 
coloured  armour  and  his  silver  cliarioL  The  ProniKia 
hod  now  always  a  Roman  army  in  it,  and  a  Booisb 
army  was  always  kept  employed.    The  snocesson  of 
Fabius  tjctended  the  province,  west  of  the  BboDi^ 
along  the  Cevenne$;  and  the  Helvii,  Vokae  Aieco- 
mici,  and  Sardones,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ffmees, 
were  included  in  it.      They  also  made  an  alhaoee 
with  the  Volcae  Tectosages,  whose  chief  town  wa 
Toloi^a  QToulonte);  and  tlius  they  prepared  'the  way 
for  getting  into  the  basin  of  the  GanmmA.     The 
Romans  liad  hitherto  no  passage  into  Gallia  exerpt 
that  along  the  sea.     It  was  to  secure  some  passage 
over  the  Alps,  as  it  seems,  that  the  consul  Q.  Ifardtts 
Rex  (b.  c  1 18)  attacked  the  brave  tribe  of  the  Stoeoi, 
an  Inalpine  Ligurian  people,  all  of  whom  perished, 
either  by  the  swonl  of  their  enemies  or  hy  their  om 
hand.    (Oros.v.  14;  Liv.  i5p.62.)     A  brief  nodes 
is  preserved  of  a  memorable  defeat  of  the  Romaas 
about  this  time.    The  Soordisci,  a  people  eomewhse 
about  the  Save^  a  Gallic  race,  or  a  mixed  race,  annoiyed 
tlie  Macedonian  frontier,  and  threatened  Italj.    The 
consul  C.  P(Hxuus  Cato  crossed  into  their  oonntry, 
where  he  and  liis  army  perished.      These  savage 
people,  however,  still  annoyed  the  Northern  Greeks, 
whom  they  horribly  itudtreated.    It  is  to  these  aod 
the  like  incursions  of  the  Galli  that  Pdyfaios  seems 
to  allude  when  he  says  (ii.  35):  "The  abrni  Inan  the 
Galatae,  not  only  of  old,  but  in  my  time  also  seveial 
times,  has  terrified  the  Hellenes."    We  have  heiv^ 
and  in  many  other  pkces.  evidoice  of  the  existence 
of  a  great  number  of  Galli  m  the  coantrj  north  ok 
Macedonia  and  Epirus. 

The  Roman  dominion  in  the  Provincia  was  se- 
cured (B.a  118)  by  the  establishment  of  Narbe 
Marcios  {Narbonne),  a  Colonia  Romana,  on  the 
Atax  {Aude).  The  Romans  thus  commanded  the 
road  into  Spain  through  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and 
had  an  easy  access  to  their  new  frie^ids  the  Tee- 
tosages.  They  spared  no  pains  to  secure  and  em- 
bellish the  important  position  of  Narbo,  which 
became  a  commercial  rival  to  Massilia. 

An  invasion  of  barbarians  from  the  east  of  the 
Rhone  and  north  of  the  Danube  now  threatened  the 
Roman  dominion.  Livy  (£p.  63)  speaks  of  a 
nation  called  Glmbri  who  entered  the  country  over 
the  mountains  north-east  of  the  Adriatic,  the  cannSxy 
which  tlie  Romans  called  Noricum.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Ronuuis  heard  the  name  of  the 
Cimbri.  (Tacit.  Germ.  c.  37.)  Appian  (die  RA 
GaU.  xiii)  calls  these  invadera  Tentones.  The 
consul  Cn«  Papinus  Carbo  (b.  a  113)  crasaed  the 
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Alps  agBiiMt  them,  and,  after  coining  to  tenns  with 
the  t)ari)arians,  trpachorously  attack^  them,  but  he 
lost  a  laifre  part  of  his  army,  and  narrowly  escaped 
(b.  c  113).  The  Cimbri  then,  according  to  Ap- 
pian's  ftoiy,  which  i»  worth  very  little,  retreated  to 
the  country  of  the  Galatae  ;  but  what  Galatae  are 
meant  we  do  not  know.  Some  few  years  later  Tea- 
tones  and  Cimbri  entered  the  countty  of  the  Belgoe. 
(Oaes.  B,  G.  ii.  4.)  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
fn»h  set  of  barbarians:  Caesar  says  that  the  Belgae 
were  the  only  people  of  Gallia  who  prevented  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones  from  invading  their  territory, 
which  may  be  true  if  he  means  the  Belgae  properly 
■0  called  [Bbloak]  ;  but  it  Is  not  exact,  if  he  has 
ti)ld  the  truth  in  another  place  (ii.  29),  where  he 
says,  that  the  Aduatud  on  the  Moea  were  a  pert  of 
these  barbarians,  who  were  left  behind  to  guard  the 
cattle  and  baggage,  while  the  rest  moved  on  to  the 
south.  A  short  notice  of  the  terrible  devastations  of 
these  barbarians  is  preserved  by  Caesar  (^B.  G,  vii. 
77.)  They  ravaged  Celtica;  and  the  people,  who 
shut  themselves  np  in  their  towns,  were  compelled  by 
famine  to  eat  one  anotha*.  FrcMn  Celtica  the  inva- 
ders passed  into  the  Provincia  ;  and,  in  b.  c.  109, 
the  consul  M.  Junius  Silauus  was  defeated  by  tliem 
((.iv.  £p.  65).  In  b.c.  107  L.  Cassias  Longinus 
had  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gallia.  The  Tigu- 
rini,  one  of  the  Helvetian  pagi,  under  the  command  of 
Divico,  were  entering  the  country  of  the  AUobn^es, 
"who  were  witiiin  the  Provincia,  and  the  consul  went 
to  meet  them.  The  Roman  commander  fell  in  the 
battle,  and  liis  army  was  ignominiously  compelled  to 
pa«8  under  the  yoke.  The  text  of  Orosius  (v.  15), 
which  is  undoubtedly  corrupt,  states  that  Cassias 
pursued  the  Tigurini  to  the  ocean,  where  he  was 
defeated;  but  the  Leman  lake  was  probably  the 
place.  (Liv.  Ep,  65.)  L.  Calpumius  Piso,  who 
commanded  under  Cassias,  perished  in  the  battle. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Piso  whose  daughter 
Caesar  married  (B.  G.  i.  12).  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
«  legatus  probably  of  Caepio,  the  consul  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  defeated  about  this  time  by  the 
Cimbri,  and  being  taken  prisoner  was  killed  by  a 
prince  named  Boioriz,  because  he  advised  the  Cimbri 
not  to  invade  Italy.    (Liv.  Ep,  67.) 

In  B.  c.  105  the  consul,  Cn.  Manlius  Mazimns, 
was  in  Gallia  north  of  the  Alps,  with  (^  Servilius 
Caepio,  consul  in  the  preceding  year.  It  was  during 
Cae[Xo'8  consulship,  it  seems,  that  he  took  and 
plundered  Tolosa,  the  capital  of  the  Volcae  Tec- 
tosagesy  who  had  fonned  an  alliance  with  the 
invading  barbarians,  or  showed  a  dispoeition  to  do 
sou  (IKon.  Cass.  Frag.  97.)  The  consul'  and 
Caepio  were  encamped  separately  near  the  Rhone, 
when  the  barbarians  fell  upon  them,  and  stormed 
one  camp  after  the  other.  The  incredible  number 
of  80,000  Roman  soldiers  is  said  to  have  perished. 
(Liv.  Ep,  67.)  Among  the  few  who  escaped  was 
Q.  Sertorias,  who  saved  himself  by  swimming  over 
the  Rlione.  After  such  a  victory  it  u  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  invaders  advanced  further  south.  The 
Cimbri  ravaged  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Pyrenees,  and  entered  Spain.  But  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  Celtiberi,  and  returning  into 
Gallia  joined  the  Teutones.  The  brief  notices  of 
these  wars  generally  mention  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones together.  We  have  hardly  any  evidence 
whether  they  were  two  people  or  one.  It  is  generally 
mssumed  that  the  Teutones  must  be  a  Teutonic  race, 
as  their  name  would  show ;  but  tliis  is  not  conclu- 
sive.   The  Cimbri  are  also  supposed  by  some  writers 
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to  bo  a  Germanic  people,  though  the  reasons  for  this 
supposition  are  not  sufficient.  Plutarch  (ifart«#, 
ell)  has  collected  some  of  the  opinions  about  the 
origin  and  nationality  of  those  people,  and  nobody  has 
found  out  anjrthing  better  yet  It  was  a  whole 
nation  in  movement,  with  thdr  waggons,  dogs,  wives, 
and  children.  The  Romans  appointed  C.  Marias 
consul  for  the  thinl  time,  b.  a  103,  to  continue  the 
war  against  the  barbarians.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  the  province  he  made  the  cut  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Rhone  the  traces  of  which  still  remain.  [Fossa 
Mariaiia.]  Marius  had  with  him  L.  Cornelius 
Sulla,  as  legatus,  who  defeated  the  Tectosages,  who 
were  in  arms  against  the  Romans,  and  took  their 
king  Copill  prisoner.  (Plut.  SuUoy  c.  4.)  The  bar- 
barians now  divided  themselves  into  two  parts. 
The  Cimbri,  with  the  Helvetic  Tigurini,  crossed 
Helvetia  to  make  their  way  into  Italy  by  the  Tri- 
dentine  Alps.  The  Teutones,  and  a  people  with 
them  named  Ambrones,  moved  on  towards  the 
Ligurian  country.  (Flut.  Mar,  c.  15.)  The  story 
of  the  movements  of  the  barbarians  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  true.  The  fact  of  a  body  of  barbarians 
advancing  along  the  Rhone  towards  Italy,  and  of 
another  body  about  the  same  time  entering  the  basin 
of  the  Po  from  the  north-east,  is  all  that  we  know. 
C.  Marias  (b.c.  102.),  now  consul  for  the  fourth 
time,  entrenched  himself  near  the  junction  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Isir€f  while  the  countless  host  of 
barbarians  post  him  on  their  way  to  tlie  south. 
Marius  followed  the  Teutones,  and  in  a  battle  near 
Aquae  Sextiae  destroyed  and  dispersed  them. 
Their  king  Teutoboochus,  a  gigantic  barbarian,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  afterwards  walked  in  Marius' 
triam[Ji  at  Rome.  (Floras,  iii.  3.)  In  the  next 
year,  C.  Marius,  consul  for  the  fifth  time,  with  his 
colleague  Lutatius  Catulus,  defeated  the  Cimbri  in 
the  country  north  of  the  Po.  The  destruction  of 
these  invaders  kept  Korthem  Gallia  qniet  for  a  tune, 
and  there  was  no  great  movement  cf  the  barbarians 
until  B.  c.  58. 

In  the  wars  which  followed  Sulla*s  usurpation, 
Q.  Sertorius,  he  who  escaped  from  the  rout  of 
Caepio's  anny  on  the  Rhone,  maintained  in  Spain 
the  cause  of  the  Marian  faction ;  and  many  of  this 
party  fled  to  the  Provinda.  Some  of  the  Aquitani 
served  under  Sertorius  in  Spain,  where  they  learned 
the  art  of  war.  {B,  G,  iii.  23.)  In  b.  a  78  L. 
Manilius,  proconsul  of  Gallia,  was  obliged  to  quit 
Aquitania  with  the  loss  of  his  baggage  ;  and  tiie 
legatus,  L.  Valerius  Praeooninus,  was  defeated  and 
kiHed.  (B,  G,  iii.  20.)  In  b.  c.  76  Cn.  Pom* 
peius  marched  uito  Spain  against  Sertorius.  Ho 
made  his  way  into  the  Provincia,  over  the  Alps, 
by  a  new  route  to  the  Romans,  and  his  road  to 
Narbonne  was  marked  by  blood.  The  Galli  of  the 
provincia  were  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  Pom- 
peius  gave  the  bmds  of  the  Helvii  and  Volcae  Are- 
comici,  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  the  rising, 
to  the  Massaliots.  (Caes.  B,  C,  i.  35.)  Pom- 
peius  left  M.  Fonteius  governor  of  the  Provincia. 
During  his  administration  tlie  Provincia  was  in  re- 
bellion, and  the  Galli  attacked  both  Massilia  and 
Narbo,  but  Fonteius  drove  them  off.  He  was  three 
years  in  Gallia,  dm-ing  which  time  the  country  was 
drained  of  itn  resources  to  supi^y  the  Roman  armies 
opposed  to  Sertorius  in  Spain.  Fonteius  was  also 
charged  with  enriching  himself  by  illegal  means; 
and  when  affairs  were  more  settled,  b.  c.  69,  he  was 
tried  at  Rome,  on  charges  made  by  the  Allobroges 
and  Volcae,  for  the  offence  of  Repctundae.    He 
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defended  bj  Cicero ;  part  of  whose  oratton  oa  this 
occasion  U  extant 

Another  jrovemor  of  the  Provincia,  dnring  b.  c. 
66,  65,  C.  Calpamins  Piso  (consul  b.  c  67),  was 
proeecute<l  bjr  C.  Julius  Caesar  b.  g.  63  on  a  charge 
of  repetnndoe  and  other  oflfences.  Cicero  defended 
him,  and  he  was  acquitted. 

In  the  consulship  of  Cicero  (b.  c.  63)  Catilina 
and  his  desperate  associates  made  proposals  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  who  were  then  at 
Some.  The  ambassadors  had  come  to  get  protec* 
tion  from  the  senate  against  the  greediness  of  the 
Roman  governors.  They  were  overwhelmed  with 
debt,  both  tlie  state  and  individuals;  a  common 
complaint  of  the  provincial  subjects  of  Rome.  The 
Romans  levied  heavy  contributions  on  those  people 
who  had  made  most  resistance,  and  both  com- 
munities and  individuals  felt  it-.  Besides  this,  the 
Gallic  cultivator  seems  to  have  been  always  in  debt. 
He  borrowed  money  from  the  Roman  n^otiatores  at 
a  high  rate,  and  his  profits  would  be  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  inteiest  of  the  money.  The  pn>> 
fitable  business  of  feeding  sheep  and  cattle  was  in 
the  hands  of  Romans,  who  probid>ly  got  the  exclusive 
use  of  much  of  the  pasture  knd.  As  the  Allobroges 
were  a  conquered  people,  we  may  conjecture  that 
their  waste  lands  had  been  seized  by  the  Roman 
state,  and  were  covered  with  the  flocks  of  Romans 
who  paid  to  the  Roman  treasury  a  small  sum  for 
the  right  of  pasture.  P.  Quinctius,  for  whom  Cicero 
made  a  speech  which  is  extant,  had  a  good  business  in 
Gallia  as  a  flock 'master  (^  Pecuaria  res  satb  ampla,** 
pro  P,  QuinctiOj  c.  3).  A  Roman  named  Umbrenus, 
who  had  been  a  **  n^otiator"  in  Gallia,  undertone 
to  open  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  to  the  Allobroges, 
and  he  promised  them  great  things  if  their  nation 
would  join  in  the  rising.  From  fear,  however,  or 
some  other  eause,  the  Allobroges  betrayed  the  oonspi- 
ratofB  to  the  consul  Cicenx  (Sallust,  Cal,  40 ;  Appian, 
B,  C,  vL  4.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ambas- 
sadors got  anything  for  their  pains,  though  they 
well  deserved  it  There  were  signs  of  insurrection 
in  Southern  Italy  as  well  as  in  Gallia  Citerior  and 
Ulterior,  and  the  revehitions  of  the  ambassad<»s 
saved  Rome  at  least  from  a  dvil  war. 

The  Albbroges  at  home  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  mission  to  Rome,  for  they  rose  against  the 
Romans,  and  ravaged  the  country  about  Narbotme. 
Manlius  Lentinus,  a  legatus  of  the  governor  C. 
Pomptinns,  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  bn 
army  near  the  Ttirey  having  fallen  into  an  ambus- 
eade  laid  by  Catoe^t,  the  commander  of  the  Galli. 
By  sending  fresh  forces  across  tiie  Rhone,  Pomptinus 
defeated  tlie  Galli  near  Solonium  (perhaps  So^foiMKs), 
and  ended  the  war  by  taking  the  place.  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  47 ;  Liv.  JEpiL  103.) 

Though  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  give  us  no 
satisfactory  information  about  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones,  they  are  quite  dear  about  the  people  whom 
they  call  Germani.  The  German!  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  the  Helvetii,  with 
whom  they  were  constantly  fighting  (Caes.  jB.  G. 
i  1),  and  to  the  other  Celtic  and  Belgic  peoples 
who  lived  along  the  Rhine  from  the  territories  of 
the  Helvetii  northward.  The  Germani  had  got  a 
footing  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae  long  before 
Caesar  8  Ume  [Bbloab]  ;  and  the  Tribocci,  also  a 
German  people,  were  settled  in  the  plain  between 
the  Votget  and  the  Rhine  about  SMutburffy  and 
consequently  within  the  limits  of  the  Celtae.  A 
quarrel  between  the  Aedni,  who  were  east  of  the 
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iSb^'and  m  the  valley  of  the  Dombt^  bfooght  fret 
Germans  into  Cbdlia.  One  matter  in  dispcite  ws 
the  tolls  on  the  navigation  of  the  Arar.  (Strak 
p  192.)  The  Sequani  made  an  allianee  with  th« 
Arvemi  to  annoy  the  Aedui  on  one  side,  and  en 
the  other  they  brought  over  the  Rliine  Ariovistiia, 
a  chief  of  the  Suevi.  The  German  came  with  fab 
hardy  men,  and  soon  reduced  the  Aedni  to  anb- 
mission.  An  Aednan  named  Divitaacua,  «  Dmid, 
who  had  the  title  and  rank  of  Vergobntns,  escaped 
into  the  Proviuda,and  thence  made  his  waj  to  Bone 
to  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  the  German.  (CaeSb 
B,  G,  I  30.)  Cicero  (de  Dwm.  i.  40)  entertained 
this  learned  Celt  at  Rome,  and  his  brother  Qoxntas 
was  acquainted  with  him  when  be  was  one  cf 
Caeoir^s  legati  in  the  Gallic  War.  Ariovistns;,  alter 
defiBating  the  Aedui,  took  poasesaon  of  one  tfainl 
part  of  the  lands  of  his  frienda  the  Sequani ;  and, 
as  new  comers  from  the  otlier  side  <yf  the  river  had 
to  be  provided  with  lands,  ha  demanded  of  tbe  Seqnai 
another  Uiird.  (i9.  G,  L  31.)  This  was  the  state  of 
affairs  in  that  part  of  Gallia  when  (b.  c  60)  a  nnmnr 
reached  Rome  that  the  Hdvetii  were  preparing  te 
move  from  their  country.  (B.  G,  L  2.)  The  BotnaBs 
had  already  suffered  from  the  arms  of  the  T^nriBi, 
one  of  the  four  Helvetic  pagi.  This  morement  cf 
a  whole  people  was  an  attempt  to  seize  tbe  snpre- 
macy  of  Galha,  and  in  the  end  to  eject  the  l^*"^ 
In  B.  c.  59  C.  Julius  Caesar  was  consul ;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  during  this  year  Gallia  was  qoict,  partlf 
owing  to  Caesar's  own  contrivance,  perhaps,  lor  it 
was  during  his  OMisnlship  that  the  savage  Genaaa 
Ariovistus  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  "  Bex 
atqne  amicus  "  (B.  (r.  i.  35)  by  the  Roman  senate. 
Caesar  obtained  for  his  **  provincia,**  after  tbe  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship,  Galfia  Cisalpina  and 
lUyricum,  with  Gallia  noith  of  the  Alpe,  for  five 
years ;  and  he  had  a  general  oommissian  for  doiag 
what  he  liked  north  ^  the  Alps  under  tbe  naaw 
of  protecting  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Roman 
people.  {B.  G.  i.  35.)  Early  in  b.  c  58  he  beard 
that  the  Helvetii  were  beginning  to  move  from  their 
country,  and  the  road  tliey  were  going  to  take  was 
through  the  Provincia.  Caesar  hastily  quitted 
Rome,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  in  a  few  days  he  was 
at  Geneva. 

The  conquest  of  GalKa  by  Caesar  is  told  with 
great  brevity  by  himself.  His  purpose  was  to  de- 
scnbe  his  military  operations,  and  he  telis  us  vefy 
little  more  about  Gallia  than  what  strictly  beioi^ 
to  the  matter.  In  one  instance  (vL  1 1 — ^20)  he  has 
made  a  digression  to  speak  of  the  institutions  and 
manners  of  the  people;  but  he  has  given  no  de- 
scription of  the  country  except  his  brief  introdoe- 
tion  (A  G,  i.  1).  All  the  rest  that  we  learn  abont 
tbe  oonntiy  and  the  people  b  told  as  part  of  bis 
military  operations ;  but  we  may  learn  from  it  moie 
of  the  state  of  Gallia  than  from  the  learned  hbo^nn 
of  a  modem  compiler.  His  war  with  the  Hdvvdt 
may  be  more  conveniently  spoken  of  under  that 
hewling.  [Hklvietii.]  After  driving  this  nation 
back  to  their  homes  he  went  against  the  Gcnnaa 
Ariovistus.  His  course  was  to  Vestnitio  {BemMt^am% 
the  capital  of  the  Sequani,  on  the  2>o«&t,  tbe  posi- 
tion of  which  he  has  wdl  described.  From  Bemm^om 
the  direction  of  bis  mardi  is  not  cleariy  stated  :  bat 
he  reached  a  large  plain,  and  defeated  Arioristns 
five  mUes  from  the  Rhine ;  lor  five  miles  is  the  tme 
reading,not  fifty.  {Cw».B.  G,  L  31^54.)  The  battle 
was  fought  in  the  plun  between  the  Vo^et  and  the 
Rhine,  somewhere  north  of  Bah.    Nothing  men  is 
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said  of  Germans  in  this  part  of  Gallia  after  the 
battle  near  the  Rhine :  the  news  of  the  defeat  pre- 
vented others  from  coming  over.  Caesar  only  came 
into  the  ooantry  of  the  Seqnani  to  drive  oat  the 
Germans,  but  he  left  his  army  there  for  the  winter, 
and  crossed  the  mountains  into  Cisalpine  Gallia  to 
hold  his  circuits  ('*  conveutus  agere,"  B.  G,  i.  54). 
In  the  winter  the  Belgic  nations  formed  a  nnion  to 
defend  themselves,  for  they  suspected  tliat  Caesar 
would  attack  them  after  he  had  reduced  the  country 
of  the  Celtae.  They  were  ni^ed  to  arms  by  some 
of  the  Celtae,  who  did  not  like  to  see  the  Bomans 
wintering  in  their  country.  Caesar,  who  gives 
these  reasons  for  the  combination  of  the  Belgae, 
adds  another;  that  the  great  men  in  Gallia,  and 
those  who  had  the  means  of  hiring  followers,  were 
accustomed  to  usurp  royal  power  whenever  they  had 
a  chance,  and,  if  the  Roman  dominion  were  esta- 
blished, they  knew  this  mode  of  making  what  their 
modem  imitators  coll  a  *'  coup  d^^tat  **  would  not  be 
possible  (B.  G,  ii.  1).  Caesar  in  his  Commentarii 
mentions  several  instances  of  this  kind  of  usurpa- 
tion. His  second  book  contains  his  history  of  the 
war  with  the  Belgae  (b.  c  57).  The  Remi  sub- 
mitted from  the  first.  The  submission  of  the 
Suessioncs.  Bellovaci,  and  Ambiani  followed.  He 
defeated  the  Nervii  and  thdr  allies  in  a  great  battle 
on  the  Sabis  (5aifiirs) ;  and  then  took  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Aduatud,  who  were  the  descendants  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Teutoni.  (B.  G.  ii.  29.)  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  Aduatuci  were  sold,  and  the  number 
reported  to  Caesar  was  53,000.  They  were  pur- 
chased by  the  mercatores  who  of  old  followed  the 
Roman  camp  (Liv.  x.  12)  and  followed  Caesar's 
camp  (B.  tr.  vi.  31).  We  do  not  see  how  the  mer- 
catores could  make  anything  of  their  baigain,  unless 
they  had  some  escort  to  assist  in  conveying  the 
slaves  to  the  nearest  market,  which  would  be  tlie 
Provincia;  or  it  may  be  that  the  Belgians  would 
have  no  objections  to  buy  a  few  of  these  intruders. 
The  sale  of  slaves  was  one  way  tlmt  Caesar  had  of 
rai«ing  money.  After  the  great  battle  witli  the 
Nervii,  P.  Cmssus  with  a  single  legion  was  sent  to 
the  Veneti,  Unelli,  O^ismi,  Curiosolitae,  Sesuvii, 
Anlerci.  and  Bedones,  whom  Caesar  calls  "  the  mari- 
time states  which  border  on  tlie  Ocean."  All  these 
people  submitted  to  a  mere  youth  at  the  hesd  of  a 
few  thousand  men.  The  Translienane  Germans  also 
sent  to  Caesar  to  profit  hostages  and  to  do  as  they 
wen  bid.  The  proconsul  was  in  a  hurry  to  visit 
Italy  and  Illyricum,  and  he  told  the  Germans  to 
come  and  see  him  the  next  summer.  We  have  no 
evidence  of  the  Roman  armies  having  been  led  north 
of  the  basin  of  tl\e  Rhone  before  Caesar  s  Belgian 
campaign.  The  rapidity  of  his  movements,  his 
snocees,  and  his  savage  treatment  of  those  who  re- 
sisted, struck  terror  into  the  barbarians.  He  placed 
his  soldiers  in  winter  quarters  between  the  Seine 
and  the  ZirO«re,and  south  of  tbeLott^e,  in  the  territory 
of  the.  Camntes,  Andes,  and  Turones,  and  imme- 
diately went  to  Italy.  (JB,  G.  ii.  35.) 

Caesar  sent  a  l^ion  and  some  cavalry  under  Ser. 
Galba  to  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Nantuates, 
Yeragri,  and  Seduni,  who  occufned  the  country  from 
the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Allobroges  and 
the  Leman  hike  to  the  highest  Alps.  They  were 
in  the  great  valley  called  the  Vallais,  between  the 
Bernese  and  the  Peimine  Alps.  Galba  phu»d  part 
of  his  tvoops  in  the  country  of  the  Nantuates,  who 
were  nearest  to  the  lake,  and  he  fixed  himself  with 
the  remainder  at  Octodams  {Martiffny),    Caesar 
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says  that  the  purpose  of  Galba's  misaon  was  to 
clear  the  pass  over  the  Alps  by  which  the  "  mer- 
catores "  were  accustomed  to  go  at  great  risk  and 
with  the  payment  of  heavy  tolls.  These  "mer- 
catores **  irere  the  enterorising  Italian  traders  who 
crossed  the  pass  of  the  drecUSt  Bernard  from  Cis- 
alpine Gallia  to  carry  their  wares  among  the  Galli. 
Galba  was  attacked  by  the  people  in  his  quarters 
at  Octodunis,  which  he  left  after  driving  off  the 
enemy ;  and,  retreating  through  the  country  of  the 
Nantuates  into  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges,  where 
he  was  within  the  Provincia,  he  spent  the  winter 
there.  (B.  G.  iii.  7.) 

Caesar  was  recalled  from  Italy  (b.  c.  56)  by  ■ 
rising  of  the  maritime  states,  whose  submission  had 
perhaps  only  been  made  to  gain  time;  but  the  im- 
mediate provocation  was  the  demand  for  supplies 
made  on  swne  of  them  by  P.  Crassus,  who  was  win- 
tering somewhere  about  Angers  with  a  legion.  The 
movers  of  this  war  were  the  Veneti,  a  skilful  mari- 
time peot^e,  who  had  many  ships  with  which  tliey 
traded  to  Britain.  (B*  G.  iii.  8.)  Caesar's  cam- 
paign against  these  states,  and  the  sea-fight,  are  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  Uie  Commentarii  to  ex- 
plain [VE?iRn.]  He  defeated  the  fleet  of  the 
Veneti;  and  Q.  Titurius  entered  the  country  of  the 
Unelli,  who  submitted.  Before  the  battle  Caesar 
sent  P.  Cfbssus  into  Aquitania  with  twelve  cohorts, 
to  prevent  the  Aquitani  from  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  Armoric  states.  Crassus  first  defeated  the  So- 
tiates,  wbo  lived  about  the  modem  5m,  between  AwA 
and  Basos.  (B.  C7.  iii.  21.)  The  Vocates  and  Ta- 
rusates,  who  were  next  attacked,  sent  for  aid  from 
Spain,  which  is  some  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the 
relationship  of  these  Aquitani  to  some  of  the  Spanish 
peoples.  [Aquitani.]  The  Spanish  auxiliaries 
whom  Caesar  names  were  Cantabri.  (B.  G,  iii.  26) 
After  defeating  the  Aquitani  and  their  Spanish  allies 
in  the  wide  plains  soiith  of  the  Gircnde^  Crassus  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  greater  part  of  Aqui- 
tania; the  names  of  the  peoples  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar.  (B.  G.  iii.  27.)  The  position  of  several  of 
these  tribes  can  be  determined ;  but  the  position  of 
others  is  uncertain. 

The  sununer  was  near  ended,  and  Caesar  had  put 
down  all  his  enemies  except  the  Morini  and  Menapii, 
who  were  in  arms.  The  Morini  lived  along  the 
cliannel,  from  Gesoriacum  (^Boulogne)  northwands  at 
least  as  far  as  Castellum  Morinorum  (  Ceusel),  [C  as- 
TBLLUH  MoKiNORUM.]  The  enemy  fled  into  the 
forests  and  marshes,  where  the  Romans  followed 
tliem,  not  without  loss.  Caesar  began  to  cut  a  road 
through  the  forests,  and  he  had  just  reached  the 
enemy,  when  the  heavy  rains  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire. (B.  G,  iii.  29.)  Before  taking  leave  of  the 
Morini  he  wasted  their  lands,  and  burnt  all  the  build- 
ings that  he  could  reach.  He  placed  his  army  in 
quarters  between  the  Seme  and  the  Loire^  in  the 
country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexovii. 

In  the  next  year  (b.  c.  55)  the  Usipetes,  whom 
Caesar  calls  Germani  (iv.  1),  and  tho  Tenctheri, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  fell  on  the  Menapii.  These 
invaders  were  themselves  driven  on  by  more  power- 
ful enemies,  the  Suevi,  whose  habits  Caesar  describes 
(JB,  G.  iv.  1);  and  he  states  that  the  "  mercatores" 
used  to  go  into  their  country.  Here  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  Roman  proconsul  to  the  fact  of  mer- 
catores crossing  the  Rhine  into  Germany  before  the 
Roman  arms  luid  been  carried  over  the  river.  It  is 
here  assumed  that  these  mercatores  were  Italians. 
Caesar  determined  to  stop  these  German  invaders, 
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who,  after  livinfi:  on  the  Menapii  during  the  winter,  \ 
had  moved  south  into  the  territories  of  the  Eburones 
and  tlie  Condrusi,  who  were  dependents  of  the  Tre* 
viri.  The  Germans  had  got  as  far  south  as  Liege, 
when  Caesar  came  towards  them.  He  tells  us  his 
own  story  of  the  treacheroift  dealing  of  the  German! 
with  him,  bnt  he  also  shows  that  be  was  quite  a 
match  for  them  in  cunning.  The  Germans  at  last 
were  fallen  upon  hj  the  Romans  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mosa  and  Rhenns  ("  ad  conflnentem  Mosae  et 
Rbeni,"  as  it  is  in  Caesar's  text,  iv.  1 5),  where  thoee 
who  escaped  the  Roman  sword  were  drowned  in  the 
river.  There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  explanation  of  this  campaign.  But  the  writer 
still  thinks  that  this  river  Mosa  b  the  Mostly  and 
that  the  Germans  were  beaten  and  drowned  near 
Coblcnz,  A  little  below  Coblenz^  if  this  explanation 
is  accepted,  and  between  Coblenz  and  Andemach, 
Caesar  buiK  a  wooden  bridge  on  which  he  paseed 
over  the  Rhine  to  the  German  side  {B.  G,  iv.  17), 
rather  to  make  a  display  of  Roman  power  than  for 
any  other  purpoiies.  He  stayed  eighteen  days  in 
Germany,  and  returning  into  Gallia  destroyed  his 
bridge  (iv.  19).  The  re^t  of  the  summer  was  oc- 
cupied with  Caesars  first  expedition  to  Britain,  the 
immediate  motive  for  which,  he  says,  was  the  in- 
formation that  he  had  of  aid  being  supplied  from 
Britain  to  the  Roman  enemies  in  almost  all  the 
Gallic  wars.  (R  G.  iv.  20.)  The  fact  may  be  true 
or  not:  he  does  not  say  that  it  was  so.  He  has 
mentioned  one  occasion  (R  G.  iii.  9)  when  the  Ve- 
neti  sent  to  Britain  for  aid;  but  he  does  not  say  that 
it  came.  Wliat  he  says  (iv.  20)  may  be  fiurly  in  • 
terpreted  to  apply  to  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Galli  before  his  time,  as  well  as  to  his  own  time. 
Caesar  remarks  that  "  few  pei'sona  "  went  to  Britain 
except  "  mercatores,"  and  they  were  only  acquainted 
with  the  coast  and  the  parts  which  were  opposite  to 
Gallia.  These  "  mercatores "  tnay  have  been  Ita- 
lians from  tile  Provincia,  and  also  Galli.  One  would 
suppose  that  in  those  days  nobody  would  go  to  Bri- 
tain except  traders,  bnt  Caesar's  expression  of  "  few 
persons"  is  explained  by  other  parts  of  his  work. 
(J9.  G.  ii.  14.)  Political  refugees  used  to  run  away 
from  Gallia  to  Britain.  Caesar  sailed  from  Portus 
Itius  (  Wiasant),  and  landed  about  JOeal  on  the  Kent 
coa-st  On  his  return  to  the  French  coast  the  Mo- 
rini,  whom  he  had  left  on  good  terms,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  uf  plundering  some  300  Romans,  who 
had  landed  on  a  different  part  of  tiie  coast  from  the 
rest  of  the  troops  (iv.  37).  But  the  Morini  got 
nothing  by  their  treachery;  and  they  lost  many  of 
their  men  in  the  pursuit  by  the  Roman  cavalry.  La> 
bienus  also  entered  their  country,  and  the  Morini 
submitted ;  for  this  autumn  had  been  a  dry  season, 
and  the  Romans  wera  not  stopped  by  the  waters. 
The  country  of  the  Menapii,  who  lived  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  the  Lower  Mosa,  was  mercilessly  ravaged 
this  autumn.  The  people  hid  themselves  in  their 
thickest  forests,  while  the  Romans  waited  their 
lauds,  cut  down  tlie  cors,  and  burnt  the  buildings. 
{B,  G.  iv.  38.)  Caeasr  placed  all  his  men  in  winter 
quarters  within  the  territory  of  the  Belgae. 

Caesar  prepared  for  his  invasion  of  Britain  in  b.  c. 
54  by  building  a  great  number  of  ships  in  Gallia, 
but  he  had  to  get  from  Spain  the  materials  for  fitting 
them  out  {B.  G,  x,  1.)  In  this  spring  he  visited 
the  country  of  the  Treviri,  who  were  on  the  Rhine 
above  and  below  CobUnz,  and  he  settled  the  disputes 
between  the  two  factions.  These  Gallic  statea  were 
continually  distracted  by  quarrels  among  Uie  chief 
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poo^de.  Caesar  sailed  on  his  second  expedition  la 
Britain  from  Portus  Itius,  and  landed  on  the  aame 
part  of  the  Britbh  coast  as  in  hia  first  expedition. 
{B,  G.  V.  8—23.)  On  hb  return  he  fmind  tfaeat  the 
harvest  had  failed  in  Gallia,  which  made  it  pecfiiiy 
for  him  to  dbperse  hb  troops  in  winter  qnarters  (t. 
24).  He  had  various  in-ays  of  keeping  the  GtiBi 
quiet.  If  he  found  a  man  who  could  be  neefn]  and 
was  fit  for  the  place,  he  would  make  him  a  fcii^,  as 
in  the  case  of  Ta.sget,  who  was  a  man  cf  lii^  mik 
among  the  Gamut es,  for  his  anoestore  had  held  rcjal 
power.  Caesar,  finding  Tasget  useful,  restored  bin 
to  his  ancestral  rank ;  but  in  the  third  year  of  las 
reign  he  was  mnrdered,  and  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  (A  G.  ▼. 
25.)  In  this  winter  the  Romans  had  a  greal  loss; 
a  division  of  the  army  was  cut  off  in  the  ooontij  of 
the  Eburones;  and  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  M. 
Cicero,  had  great  difiiculty  in  defoiding  hK  camp 
againet  the  Nervii  till  Caesar  came  to  hb  aatstancCL 
{B,  G.  V.  38 — 52.)  Caesar  spent  all  thb  winter  in 
Gallia.  Things  were  in  too  dbtuibed  a  state  to  let 
him  leave.  The  Senones  had  a  king,  CaTarin,  whoo 
Caesar  had  made  them  a  present  of.  Tlier  were 
going  to  put  their  king  to  death  by  a  determinalieB 
of  the  whole  people,  or  the  senate  at  least  (pabUeo 
consilio);  but  the  king,  hearing  of  their  deBgu, 
escaped  to  hb  friend  the  prooonsnl.  Caesar  sum- 
moned the  senate  of  the  Simones,  and  the  senate  re- 
fused to  come.  In  this  winter  the  Treviri  attacked 
tile  camp  of  Labienns,  who  was  on  their  borfen; 
but  Inducioraar,  the  leader  of  the  Treviri,  was  kiOed, 
and  the  assailants  were  defeated.  {B,  G,  t.  58.) 

In  B.  c.  53,  Caesar,  expecting  fresh  troubles  in 
Gallia,  increased  his  forces.  (J?.  (?.  tL  1.)  AJter 
checking  a  rising  of  the  Nervii,  he  summoned  the 
states  of  Gatlb  to  assemble  in  the  spring,  as  bis 
practice  had  been,  and  all  came  except  the  (^onotes, 
Senones,  and  Treviri.  He  does  not  mention  the 
plai:e  to  which  they  were  summoned ;  but  he  moved 
the  meeting  to  Lutetb  Parisiomm  {Pari$%  in  order 
to  be  nearer  to  the  Senones,  who  soon  submitted,  and 
also  the  Carnutes.  {B.  G,  vi.  4.)  Hb  prindpsl 
business  now  was  with  the  Treviri  and  ALmbioris, 
king  of  the  Eburones,  who  had  cut  off  the  Bomaa 
troops  in  the  previous  winter.  The  Menapii  woe 
friends  to  Ambiorix,  and  tbey  had  been  guilty  of 
the  insolence  of  never  having  sent  ambassadors  to 
Caesar.  He  entered  tlieir  country  with  hb  forces  ia 
three  divisions,  burnt  as  usual  all  that  he  came  near, 
and  carried  off  many  head  of  cattle  and  many  pri- 
soners. (B.  G.  vi.  6.)  This  brought  Uiem  to  terms; 
and  the  proconsul  without  delay  set  off  to  punish 
the  Treviri,  who  bad  got  Ambiorix  some  friend 
among  the  Germans  east  of  the  Rhine.  Before 
Caeisar  came  Labienus  had  defeated  the  Treviri;  and 
on  hb  arrival  Caesar  built  a  second  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  a  little  above  the  place  where  lie 
built  the  first,  and  went  a  second  time  into  Ger- 
mania.  {B.  G,  vi.  9.)  Thb  second  passage  of  the 
Rhine  was  not  marked  by  any  great  event.  The 
Ubii,  a  nation  on  tlie  east  bank,  who  will  afterwards 
appear  on  the  Gallic  side,  humbly  submitted;  and 
Caesar,  finding  that  hb  real  enemies  on  the  Gcaman 
side  were  the  Suevi,  made  inquiries  about  them. 
They  had  retired  with  all  their  forces  a  long  way, 
and  planted  themselves  at  the  place  where  a  forest  of 
boundless  extent  commenced.  There  they  were 
waiting  for  the  Romans,  who  prudently  turned  their 
backs  on  the  Suen  and  returned  by  tlieur  bridge  (vi 
10).     Being  bent  on  taking  Ambioria^  wlra  had 
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done  him  so  much  miachief,  Caesar  entered  the 
ooantry  of  the  Eborones.  He  left  his  heavy  ma- 
terial with  Q.  Ciceru  at  Adoatoca,  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  troops  that  had  been  destroyed  the 
year  before.  {B,  G.  vL  38.)  Adoatnca  seems  to  be 
the  site  of  Tonffem^  and,  as  Oaesar  says  that  it  wa9 
aboat  the  middle  of  tlie  tenitory  of  the  Ebarones,  it 
fixes  their  position.  [Aduatuca  ;  Eduronrs.] 
While  Caesar  was  wasting  the  lands  of  this  unfor- 
tunate people,  some  Germans,  Sigambri,  crossed  the 
RhinOiand  fell  on  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero.  (B.  G,  vi. 
35.)  Caesar  retamed  to  the.  camp,  but  the  Sigam- 
bri  had  time  to  get  safe  off  with  their  booty.  (A  G. 
▼i.  41.)  Again  he  set  out  to  vex  the  Eburones,  as 
he  expresses  it;  and  we  have  his  own  word  for  what 
he  did :  he  burnt  every  building  tlmt  he  could  see, 
drove  off  the  cattle,  and  the  com  that  his  men  and 
beasts  did  not  consume  was  laid  by  the  rains.  He 
left  tlie  country  witli  the  belief  tliat,  if  any  of  the 
Kbumnes  liad  escaped  him,  they  would  die  of  hunger. 
(B.  G.  vi.  43.) 

After  this  merciless  devastation  Caesar  summoned 
the  states  of  Gallia  to  Durocortorum  (iZAetffw), 
where  he  made  inquiry*  into  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Senones  and  Camutes.  Acoo,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  ri^ng,  was  flogged  to  death  ;  and  his 
accomplices  ran  away.  (£.  G,  vi.  44.)  Caestar  put 
his  troops  in  quarters  among  the  Treviri,  the  Lin- 
gones,  a  people  who  had  always  been  quiet,  and  at 
Agendicum  (JSenM%  tlie  chief  town  of  the  Senones. 
He  went  into  Italy  to  hold  the  oonventus. 

The  Gain,  hearing  of  disturbances  at  Rome  this 
winter,  thought  that  Caesar  would  be  detained  in 
Italy  (£.  G.  vii.  I),  and  this  would  be  a  good  op- 
portunity for  getting  rid  of  the  Romans.  The  Car- 
notes  began,  and  the  Arvemi  next  rose  under  a 
brave  and  skilful  commander  Vercingetorix,  who 
stirred  up  the  Galli  north  and  west  of  the  Arvemi 
as  far  as  the  ocean.  This  brought  Caesar  into  the 
Provincia  in  the  depth  of  winter.  {B»  G.  i.  62.) 
He  cut  his  way  through  the  snows  on  the  Ceveimes, 
six  feet  deep,  and  came  down  on  the  Arvemi,  who 
did  not  expect  him  by  that  way.  (Z?.  G.  vii.  8.)  But 
Caesar  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vercingetorix, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  Arvemi,  advanced  to 
their  ai^l  from  the  country  of  the  Bituriges,  whom 
he  had  brought  over  to  his  side.  Unless  Caesar 
coald  collect  his  scattered  forces,  he  could  not  make 
head  against  Vercingetorix.  He  resolved  to  do  this 
himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  men,  whom 
he  left  under  the  care  of  Brutus;  he  went  across  the 
CivtMMM  again  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  Vienna 
(  KsefMe)  on  the  Rhone,  where  he  found  some  newly 
raised  troops  of  horse,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
assemble  there.  From  Vienna  he  travelled  day  and 
night  to  the  country  of  the  Lingones,  where  he  had 
two  legions.  Having  reached  these  troops,  he  sum- 
moned the  rest  of  his  forces  from  the  country  of  the 
Senones  and  the  Treviri,  and  got  them  all  together 
before  the  Arvemi  could  hear  of  his  approach.  He 
left  two  legions  and  all  his  heavy  material  at  Sau^ 
and  set  out  towards  the  country  of  his  allies,  the 
Boii,  between  the  AlHer  and  the  Loire,  whom  Ver- 
cingetorix was  tlireatening.  His  march  was  rapid 
and  terrible.  In  two  days  he  took  Vellaunodnnum, 
a  town  of  the  Senones,  and  then  came  right  upon 
Genabnm  (^OrUaiu)  on  the  Zoire,  where  the  Car- 
notes,  at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  had  mur- 
dered the  Roman  ^  negotiatores  **  who  were  living 
there.  [Gbsiabum.]  He  broke  into  the  town, 
which  his  men  sacked;  he  left  it  in  flameS|  and 
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crossed  the  Loirt.  {B,  G,  vii.  1 1.)  He  was  now  in 
the  country  of  the  Bituriges  {Bern).  The  fint 
town  that  he  took  was  Noviodnnon.  He  then  came 
on  the  capital  Avaricom  {Bomyet),  which  was 
defended  by  a  strong  wall,  made  with  great  skill. 
The  Galli  had  a  way  of  building  their  town  walls, 
which  Caesar  describes  very  briefly  and  very  well 
{B.  G.  vii.  23) ;  tuis  people  had  made  some  |irogrcss 
in  the  art  of  defending  pbces.  The  siege  was  a 
work  of  great  difficulty,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
Roman  soldiera  were  extreme;  for  it  was  winter, 
and  they  had  to  work  in  the  mud,  the  cold,  and  in 
continual  rain.  The  Roman  commander  tells  the 
end  of  the  affair  in  a  few  words  (^.  G.  vii.  28); 
^'  The  soldiers,  whose  passions  were  roused  by  the 
massacre  at  Genabum  and  their  own  sufferings, 
spared  neither  the  helpless  through  age,  nor  the 
women,  nor  the  children  ;  out  of  the  whole  number, 
who  were  about  40,000,  only  800,  who  had  hurried 
out  of  the  pkce  on  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  invading 
enemy,  escaped  safe  to  Vercingetorix." 

Caesar  found  stores  in  Avaricum,  and,  the  winter 
being  over,  he  was  ready  for  a  regular  campaign. 
But  he  had  fint  to  settle  a  domestic  dispute  among 
tlic  Aedni.  {B.  G.  viL  32.)  Two  men  had  been 
elected  to  tlie  chief  magistracy,  an  annual  ofiice,  and 
tlie  constitution  allowed  only  one.  The  whole  state 
was  in  arms,  one  party  against  the  other.  Caesar 
summoned  the  Aedui  to  Deoetia  (IMcise),  an  island 
on  the  Loiref  and  settled  the  dispute  in  favour  of 
one  of  the  men.  He  exhorted  the  Aedui  to  give 
him  their  assistance  in  the  war,  with  fair  promises 
of  what  he  would  do  for  them  after  Gallia  was 
completely  subdued.  The  position  of  the  Aedui, 
between  the  Upper  Loire  and  the  Snone,  made  their 
alliance  most  important  for  the  Romans.  It  was 
the  easiest  line  of  communication  between  the  north 
part  of  the  Provincia  and  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  Cae- 
sar was  still  afraid  of  the  Senones  and  the  Parisii,  and 
he  sent  Labienus  with  four  legions  into  that  country. 
[Pauisii.]  He  marched  south  with  six  lef^ions, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  the  hill  town  of  Ger- 
govia,  in  the  country  of  the  Arvemi,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  AUier,  This,  his  most 
tdgnal  failure  in  Gallia,  is  fold  in  another  place. 
[Gkroovia.]  After  his  defeat  before  Gergoria 
Caesar  was  in  great  straits.  He  moved  northwards 
to  join  l4ibienus ;  but  his  treacherous  friends,  the 
Aedui,  seised  Noviodunum  (afterwards  Kevirnum, 
Nevera)  on  the  Lokre,  where  Caesar  had  great  stores, 
and  the  booty  that  he  had  got  in  the  Gallic  War. 
(^.  G*  vii.  55.)  His  military  chest  also  was  there. 
HiH  enemies  lined  the  banks  of  the  Zotre  with 
troops,  and  the  river  being  swollen  by  the  melted 
snows  was  difficult  to  pass.  He  could  not  think  of  re- 
treating. It  would  be  a  confession  that  he  was  beaten. 
Nor  could  he  attempt  to  cross  the  Cf  rennet,  where 
the  roads  were  almost  impassable;  besides,  Labienus 
was  on  the  5etne.  and  he  was  afiiaid  that  he  would 
be  cot  off.  Nothing  remained  but  to  cross  the  river, 
which  he  accomplished.  He  found  com  and  cattle 
on  the  east  side,  and  was  joined  by  Labienus,  who 
was  as  lucky  as  himself  in  escaping  from  a  very 
dangerous  position  (J?.  G»  vii.  57 — 62),  and  getting 
safe  to  Sene,  All  Central  and  Westem  Gallia  was 
now  in  arms,  and  Vercingetorix  was  chosen  onn- 
mander-in-chief.  The  Remi  and  Lingones  still  stuck 
to  the  Roman  alliance ;  and  the  Treviri,  who  were 
kept  busy  by  their  German  neighboors,  sent  aid  to 
neither  side.  Vercngetorix  bestirred  himself  to 
rouse  all  the  oountiy  against  the  Roman  proconsuL 
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He  poshed  on  the  Gabali,  and  some  of  the  Arvemi 
against  the  Helvii,  who  were  within  tlie  Provincia ; 
and  the  Ruteui  and  Cadarci  were  sent  to  ravage  the 
land  of  the  Volcae  Arecomidf  who  were  also  within 
the  Provincia.  {B.  G,  vii.  64.)  Caesar,  knowing 
tliat  the  enemj  was  superior  in  cavaliy,  and  that,  all 
the  roods  into  the  Provincia  and  Italy  were  blocked 
np,  got  cavalry  from  over  the  Rhine,  from  some  of 
his  German  friends  there,  and  light  troops  who 
foaght  among  the  cavalry  after  German  fashion. 
The  proconsul,  however,  had  an  eye  to  the  safety  of 
the  Provincia,  and  he  began  to  move  through  the 
borders  of  the  Lingones  into  the  country  of  tlie 
Seqnani.  He  was  on  his  road  to  the  Provincia,  with 
the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  returning  when  he  had 
got  reinforcemejits.  The  occasion  was  tempting  to 
the  GallL  They  attacked  him  on  his  maroh,  and 
were  defeated.  (A  G.  vii.  67.)  The  Gennans  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  victory.  All  the  cavalry  of 
Veroingetorix  was  routed,  and  he  fled  to  Alesia,  a 
town  of  the  Mandubii.  [Alesia.]  The  siege  of 
tliis  place  and  the  capture  of  Verdngetorix  put  an 
end  to  the  campaign,  the  result  of  which  was  more 
unfortunate  to  the  Galli  than  glorious  to  Caesar. 
But  a  man  of  less  ability  and  energy  would  have 
perished,  with  all  his  army. 

The  eightli  book  of  the  Gallic  War  is  not  by 
Caesar,  though  it  is  possible  that  he  left  some 
memoranda  which  have  been  used  by  the  author. 
Gallia  (e.a  51)  was  still  not  quiet  The  Biturigcs 
were  again  preparing  to  rise,  but  they  were  soon 
checked.  The  divisions  among  these  Gallic  people 
were  more  fatal  to  them  than  the  Roman  army. 
The  Camutes  were  quiet  while  Caesar  was  putting 
down  the  Bituriges,  and  they  b^an  to  attack  them 
as  soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  the  Romans.  The 
Bituriges  applied  to  Caesar  for  protection.  It  was 
a  hard  winter  when  the  Romans  again  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Camutes.  Caesar  sheltered  his 
infantry  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  ruins  (if  Genabum, 
and  s^t  out  his  cavalry  to  scour  tlie  country.  The 
houseless  Camutes  had  no  place  of  refuge  except  the 
forests,  which  could  not  protect  them  against  the 
severity  of  the  season.  A  large  part  of  them 
perished,  and  the  rest  fled  to  the  neighbouring 
states.  {B.  G.  viii.  5.) 

The  last  great  struggle  of  the  Galli  was  made 
north  of  the  ^fie  by  the  Bellovaci  and  their  allies. 
This  campaign,  which  is  not  very  well  told  by  the 
auUior,  contains  some  difficulties  {B.  G.  viii.  7 — 22), 
but  it  is  well  worth  a  careful  study.  These  Belgae 
and  their  allies  showed  considerable  military  skill. 
They  seon  to  have  learned  something  from  their 
enemy,  and  the  Roman  general  is  said  to  have 
acknowledged  that  their  plans  were  "  very  judicious, 
and  showed  none  of  the  rashness  of  a  barbarous 
people."  (A  G.  viii.  8.)  The  defeat  of  tlie  Bellovaci 
and  their  allies  was  considered  by  Caesar  the  end  of 
his  Gallic  wans.  (B.  G.  viii.  24.)  The  revengeful 
proconsul  had  not  yet  caught  Ambiorix,  nor  for- 
gotten him.  He  once  more  entered  his  country,  and 
did  all  the  mischief  that  he  could,  thinking,  as  the 
historian  says  {B.  G.  viiL  24),  that  if  he  could  not 
catch  Ambiorix,  the  next  b'.>st  thing  for  his  honour 
(dignitas)  was  to  treat  his  country  in  such  a  way 
that  his  people,  if  any  were  left,  might  hate  him  so 
much,  for  the  misfortunes  that  he  had  brought  on 
tiiem.  as  never  to  let  him  come  among  them  again. 

The  last  town  that  Caesar  had  to  lesiege  was 
Uxellodunnm,  the  site  of  wliich  is  uncertain.  It  wss 
a  town  of  the  Cadurci,  in  the  basin  of  tlie  Ganmney 
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and  periiaps  on  the  Oltis  (I^).  When  Gallim  rervlted 
in  B.a  52,  Drappes,  a  Scnon,  had  got  ic^gether 
what  the  historian  calU  {^B.  G.  viB.  30)  aome  meo 
of  desperate  fortune.  He  had  also  indn(^ed  slaves  to 
join  him,  men  banished  from  the  various  towiw  of 
Gallia,  and  robbere ;  with  this  rabble  he  haA  jatned 
Dumnacns,  a  leader  of  the  Andes,  who  was  up  ia 
arms  in  the  country  of  the  Pictoncs  (AwKcenr). 
C.  Canuiios  and  C.  Fabius  easily  defeated  the  refaeh, 
as  the  Romans  would  call  them,  near  the  Loire» 
Drappes  escaped  from  the  dreadful  slauglitn*  with 
about  two  thousand  men,  and,  in  company  with 
another  adventurer,  Lucterius,  a  Cadnrean,  entered 
the  country  of  tlie  Cadurci.  It  is  w<fft|iy  of  notioe 
that  the  Camutes  were  in  tfa«  battle  on  the  Lenre. 
This  obstinate  people  bad  not  yet  come  to  tenns 
with  the  Romans.  They  had  been  cut  to  pieces, 
driven  from  their  homes  and  dispersed,  and  agmn 
appeared  in  arms.  But  it  was  the  last  time.  They 
now  submitted  to  the  Roman  tjmnny,  asMi  all  the 
Armoric  states  followed  their  example.  (^B.  G.  yvL 
31.)  The  geographical  position  of  the  Camnfees, 
and  their  courage,  made  them  the  defence  of  all  the 
states  to  the  west  between  the  Seme  and  tlie  Loirt. 

Drappes  and  Lucterius  shut  themselreB  vp  in 
Uxellodunum,  and  Caninins  began  tbe  aege. 
Caesar,  leaving  M.  Antonius  among  the  BellorMi, 
came  amcmg  the  Camutes,  against  whom  he  had  a 
heavy  gradge;  for  the  Canutes  began  tbe  gnat 
rising  in  b.  c  52,  which  had  nearly  driven  him  odt 
of  Gallia.  He  caught  Gutruat,  whom  he  charged 
with  being  the  auUior  of  all  the  mischief,  and  flowed 
him  to  death.  \B,  G.  viii.  38.)  This  example  was 
considered  sufficient.  Nobody  else  was  pamabed. 
The  reports  that  he  had  from  Caninius  about  the 
resistance  £&  Uxellodunnm,  irritated  Caesar.  He 
despised  the  rebels,  but  lie  thought  that  be  oi^ht 
to  make  an  example  of  them.  The  first  five  yeaa 
of  his  government  had  been  extended  by  another  five 
years,  which  commenced  from  the  banning  of  b.  c 
53.  It  was  now  b.  c.  51,  and  the  Galli  Imew  thai 
he  had  not  long  to  stay ;  it  was  neoessaij,  therefore, 
to  show  them  what  they  might  expect,  if  they  were 
rebellious.  His  treatment  of  the  prisoners  after  the 
capture  of  Uxellodunum  [Uxelijoduxum]  is  tbe 
most  disgraceful  part  of  his  history.  (£.  G,  viii.  44.) 

He  now  thought  that  he  had  finished  his  wock ; 
and  he  liad.  Gallia  remuned  for  centuries  a  Romaa 
country.  Caesar,  who  had  never  seat  Aqnitama, 
paid  tliat  country  a  visit,  and  found  it  aabmiaBive. 
After  going  to  Narbo,  he  spent  a  few  days  in  vistiog 
all  the  conventus  of  tlie  Provincia,  and  aettlxi^  its 
affiiirs.  He  placed  his  forces,  fbr  the  winter,  in 
Belgium,  and  west  of  the  Cevemtes;  fSonr  l^ioos  ib 
Belgium,  a  sign  that  he  still  feared  that  warlike 
people.  He  only  placed  two  legioma  east  of  the 
CevefuteSf  and  they  were  in  the  countiy  of  tbe 
Aedui,  a  nation  that  Itad  still  great  influence  amo^g 
the  Gallic  people.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Neme- 
tooenna  {Arras)  in  the  pixssent  department  of  /Vit 
de  CeUaisj  not  a  place  which  an  Italian  would  cboose 
to  winter  in.  But  the  authw  (B.  G.  viii.  49)  ex- 
plains this.  He  wished  to  conciliate  tbe  pec^le 
north  of  tlie  Seine.  He  treated  the  states  with 
respect,  made  presents  to  the  chief  mm,  imposed  bo 
new  contributions;  and  he  endeavoured  to  imke 
them  saUs6ed  by  a  mild  administration,  after  being 
exhausted  by  long  and  bloody  wars.  After  tba 
winter  he  went  into  North  Italy,  a  sign  that  be 
feared  no  rising  in  Gallia.  He  was  received  with 
rejoicings   by    all    the    munidpia    and 
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of  Gidlia  Togata.  [Galua  GnALPmA.}  The 
town  gat«,  the  roads,  and  all  the  plucee  by 
which  he  passed  were  decorated  with  every  de- 
vice  that  could  be  thought  of.  The  whole  popu- 
lation, with  their  children,  came  out  to  meet  hiro. 
The  temples  and  the  fora  were  set  out  with  all  the 
pageantry  of  a  Roman  religious  fetitival.  The 
wealthy  showed  their  magnificence,  and  the  poor 
their  good  will.  The  ItiUians  of  Cuutlpina  Gallia 
were  proud  of  their  goTemor ;  for  he  had  tamed  the 
warlike  nations  north  of  the  Alps,  the  men  who  for 
centuries  had  been  the  terror  of  Italy.  No  com- 
mander ever  better  deserved  such  fame  as  is  due  to 
military  sncceaa.  The  conquest  of  Gallia  b  the 
greatest  exploit  that  a  soldier  has  ever  acoom- 
plijfhed. 

Caesar  returned  to  Nemetocenna;  and,  for  some 
reason  which  does  not  appear,  called  all  his  troops 
from  their  quarters,  and  led  them  to  the  borders  of 
the  Treviri..  There  he,  the  Pontifex  Maximus  of 
the  Romans,  the  head  of  the  religion  of  the  8tate, 
performed  the  solemn  ceremony  of  a  Instratio,  or 
purification.  Both  he  and  his  men  had  much  need 
of  iL  The  war  was  over,  the  country  was  quiet; 
and  he  moved  about  just  enough  to  keep  himself  in 
health  and  hk  troops.  (B,  G.  viii.  52.)  It  was 
B.  c.  50,  the  year  before  he  crossed  the  Rubicon. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  how  so  buKy  a  man  got 
through  an  idle  summer..  The  next  year  he  had 
plenty  to  do  in  Italy. 

Caesar  really  makes  four  divisions  of  Gallia, 
though  he  formally  mentions  only  three,  for  he  ex- 
cludes the  Provincia;  nor  does  he  determine  the 
lunits  of  the  Provincia,  though  we  can  make  them 
out  ai«urately  enough.  Of  these  four  divisions, 
Provincia,  Aquitania,  the  country  of  the  Celtae,  and 
the  countiy  of  the  Belgae,  two  have  been  described. 
[Aquitamia,  BeijGAB.]  The  lunits  of  the  Pro- 
vincia are  described  in  that  article.  [Provincia.] 
The  Alpine  tribes  do  not  belong  to  any  of  these 
divisions. 

Caesar*s  threefold  division  of  Gallia,  excluding 
the  Provincia,  was  not  arbitrarily  made  by  himself; 
it  is  a  division  founded  on  the  gecgraj^cal  dia- 
meter of  the  country  and  the  national  charscter  of 
the  people.  We  see  from  his  Commentaries  that 
the  Celtae  knew  their  own  limits  well,  both  on  the 
side  of  the  Aquitani  and  on  the  side  of  the  Belgae. 
Ha  has  traced  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Celtae 
by  the  Seine  and  its  great  branch  the  Mamtj  but  he 
jias  not  mentioned  the  boundary  from  the  source  of 
the  Mame  to  the  Rhine.  He  did  not  go  further 
north  in  this  part  than  the  country  of  the  Lingones; 
and  it  is  not  his  manner  to  tell  us  what  he  did  not 
know,  or  what  did  not  concern  his  military  opera- 
tions. However,  the  boundary  of  the  Celtae,  from 
the  source  of  the  Jfame  to  the  Rhine,  may  be 
determined  well  enough  for  all  purposes.  [BELaAE.] 
These  natural  diviainns  of  Caesar  are  mentioned  by 
later  writera  as  existing  divisions,  though  the  poli- 
tical divisions  were  changed.  Mela  (iii.  2)  makes 
the  Garonne  the  boundary  of  Aquitania,  though  it 
was  not  so  in  his  time ;  but  if  we  take  his  division 
to  be  a  dit'ision  according  to  races,  which  he  seems 
to  mean,  it  is  true.  Pliny  (//.  N.  iv.  17)  bXm  says 
that  Gallia  Comata,  which  is  all  Gallia  except 
the  Provincia,  is  distributed  among  three  peoples, 
whose  boundaries  are  chiefly  marked  by  rivers : 
from  the  Scaldis  {Schelde)  to  the  Seine  is  Belgica ; 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Garonne  is  Celtica;  and  thence 
to  the  Pyrenees  is  Aquitania.    This  is  correct  for 
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Celtica  oonsidersd  as  the  oonntiy  of  the  Celtae ;  but 
when  he  adds,  "  which  Celtica  is  also  called  Lug- 
dunensis,"  he  makes  an  error,  for  Lugdunensis  did 
not  extend  to  the  Garonne,  But  the  error  is  in  the 
form  of  expression,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  fell 
into  iL 

The  following  are  the  nations  of  Celtica,  as  Pliny 
calls  the  country  of  tlie  Celtae.  Caesar  does  not  • 
use  the  term  Celtica.  The  Helvetii  were  be-  '. 
tween  the  Jura,  the  Leman  lake,  and  the  Rhine. 
The  Sbquani  were  west  of  the  Helvetii,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  Sa&ne  :  they  had  tlie  valley  of  the 
Alduasdubis  or  Dubis  {Douba),  The  south  part  of 
the  country  between  the  Sadne  and  the  Rlione,  the 
modem  department  of  Ain,  was  occupied  by  the 
Ambarri.  The  Allobboqes,  who  belonged  to 
the  Provincia,  had  some  possessions  north  of  the 
Rhone,  and  they  would  in  this  part  be  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  Ambarri.  The  Raukaci,  neighboure 
of  the  Sequani,were  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine : 
they  extended  from  a  point  on  the  river  above  Bale 
to  the  borders  of  the  TiiiBOOci. 

The  Aedui  were  west  of  the  Sequani,  and  their 
territory  extended  westward  to  the  Loire,  The 
Mandubu  on  the  north  were  a  dependent  state  of 
the  Aedui.  The  position  of  tlic  Bkannovices,  or 
Bbamnoyii,  ako  dependents  of  tlie  Aedui,  is  un- 
certain. The  Segusiahi,  or  Sebusiani,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rhone,  were  also  dependents  of  the 
Aedui;  the  colony  of  Lugdunuh  (^Lyon)  was 
pUnted  in  their  countiy. 

The  Abverhi  were  west  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  Aedui ;  and  they  had  as  de* 
pendent  states  the  Gabau  and  Vkixayi,  or  Vel- 
launi,  on  the  south-east,  and  the  Cadurci  on  the 
south-west. 

The  RuTEia,  south  of  the  Arverni,  were  in 
Caesar's  time  divided  into  two  parts,  Ruteni  Pro- 
vinciales  (B.  G.yiL  7),  who  belonged  to  the  Pro- 
vincia ;  and  Ruteni,  who  belonged  to  the  country  of 
the  Celtae.  The  Nitiobbioes  were  west  of  the 
Ruteni,  and  on  the  Garotme,  The  smaller  part  of 
their  territory  seems  to  have  been  south  of  the 
river,  and  they  were  considered  to  belong  to  the 
Celtae ;  but  they  may  have  been  a  mixed  people. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  31.)  The  BrruiuoKS  Vivisci, 
not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  were  about  Bordeaux. 

The  Petrocorii  were  north  of  the  Nitiobriges, 
partly  in  the  basin  of  the  Duranius  {Dordogne);  and 
north-west  of  them  were  the  Santomes,  extending 
along  the  sea  from  the  aestnary  of  the  (joronne  to 
the  borders  of  the  Pictomes  or  Pictavi.  The  Pic- 
tones  occupied  the  country  along  the  sea  northwards 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Loirtf  and  a  considerable  dis- 
tance inland.  The  position  of  the  Lemovices  east 
of  the  Santonee  and  Pictones,  is  indicated  by  that  of 
the  town  of  Limogeey  and  the  extent  of  their  country 
by  the  old  diocese  of  Ldmoges.  The  Biturioes 
CuBi,  north  of  the  Lemovices,  occupied  the  rest  of 
Celtica  south  of  the  lAtire,  The  Boii,  who  had 
joined  the  Helvetii,  were  settled  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  i. 
28)  in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui.  The  bcsuuiiES, 
who  are  placed  in  the  maps  on  the  Upper  Loirej 
north  of  the  Vellavi,  are  unknown  to  Gallic  history. 
[Gallia  Cisalfima.] 

The  TcROKES  had  territory  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Loire;  and  their  limits  are  those  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Toun.  The  Andes  or  Akdecavi  were 
west  of  the  Tunmes,  and  on  the  nortli  side  of  the 
Loire.  The  Namnbtes  or  Nannetes  were  west  of 
the  Andes,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Loire.     North 
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of  the  Nunneto,  aloog  the  eoMt,  were  the  Vestbti; 
•nd,  fbitlier  west,  the  Osum  or  Osmnr  occapied 
the  eztremitj  oT  this  pemnsnk.  The  CoKUorrn, 
a  iDttll  people  m  the  terrifiorjr  of  the  Oidnni,  ire  not 
mentioned  by  Caessr.  The  Curiosolitae,  one  of 
the  Annoric  sUtes,  are  north  of  the  Veneti  and  east 
of  tiie  Ostsmi*  The  Bkdonvs  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  among  the  Armoric  states:  if  they  realiy  ex- 
tended to  the  sea,  they  cooM  only  ha^e  had  the 
coast  about  the  bay  of  5e.  Michel  The  town  of 
Jtennei  shows  thdr  poaition  in  the  interior.  As  to 
the  Bidncesii  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  or  YidncaesB 
(il  8.  §  5),  see  the  artides  Biducebh  and  Vidu- 

CA8BB8. 

The  position  of  the  AjiBit.iATES,  one  of  the  Ar- 
moric states  mentioned  by  Caesar,  is  unknown.  The 
Abruccatui  are  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  The 
TJiTELU,  an  Armoric  state  (B.  G.  rii.  75),  oecnpied 
the  peninsab  of  Cotantin.  The  Diabuhtbs  and 
CsiroMANi  were  east  of  the  Bedones,  and  north  of 
the  Andes.  [Aulerci.]  A  territory  adjoining  to 
that  of  the  Cenomani  on  the  west  was  ooca]iied  by 
the  Arvii,  a  small  people  not  mentioned  by  Caesar. 
The  Sbsuvii  (B.  (?.  ii.  34)  were  neighbours  of  the 
DiaA>lintes  to  the  north.  Caesar  and  Ptolemy  (iL 
8.  §  5)  place  only  the  Lvxovn  on  the  coast  between 
the  month  of  the  Seme  and  the  Unelli;  bat  two 
small  peoples,  Baiocasses  and  Viducasbbs,  seem 
to  have  been  comprised  within  their  territory.  The 
position  of  the  Ebuboviceb  is  north  of  the  Ceno- 
mani, and  on  the  nonth  side  of  the  Seine, 

The  Carhutes  were  on  the  middle  course  of  the 
Loire;  and  they  also  touched  a  part  of  the  Seine. 
This  position  made  their  territory  a  central  point  of 
nnion  for  the  Celtic  nations,  as  we  see  in  the  history 
of  the  Gallic  War.  The  Camutes  began  the  great 
rebellion  in  b.  c.  52,  and  their  submissiain  in  b.  c. 
51  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Armoric  states.  Their 
country  was  also  the  head-quartere  of  the  Celtic 
Dmids.    {B.  (?.  vi.  13.) 

The  position  of  the  Ambivareti,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  as  dependents  of  the  Aedui,  has 
hitherto  been  undetermined.  In  a  note  to  Long*s 
edition  of  the  Gallic  War  (vii.  90)  reasons  are  given, 
which  the  editor  thinks  satisfactory,  for  placing  them 
<»n  the  east  side  of  the  Loir6j  opposite  to  the  BitQ- 
riges  Cnbi. 

The  PARisn  had  part  of  their  territory  north  of 
the  Seine;  but  still  they  were  a  Celtic  people.  Their 
chief  place  was  Lutetia  (Parts).  Their  neighbours 
the  )f  BLDi  were  on  the  Mame ;  and  part  of  their 
territory  was  north  of  this  river,  which  Caesar 
makes  the  boundary  between  the  Celtae  and  tlie 
Belgae;  which,  as  well  as  other  like  instances,  shows 
that  when  he  names  the  Oaronne,  the  jSeme,  and 
the  Mame^  as  boundaries  of  the  Celtae,  he  speaks 
in  general  terms,  and  does  not  aflvct  perfect  accu- 
iBcy—- which,  in  fact,  was  impossible.  Porw  was 
an  important  position  even  in  Caesar*s  time, — being 
on  an  island.  La  Cit^f — and  here  he  held  a  meeting 
of  the  states  of  Gallia.  Under  the  later  empire  it 
became  a  chief  residence.  The  Meldi  on  the  Mame 
are  not  the  Meldi  whom  Caesar  speaks  of. 

The  Srnonbs  occupied  the  basin  of  the  Sei'fie  and 
the  Yonne^  above  Parie, — a  nation  that  sent  a  co- 
lony to  Italy,  and  once  captured  Rome.  Their  ca- 
pital, Sefw,  retains  the  name  of  the  people,  and  fixes 
a  central  point  in  their  territoiy.  The  Tricasses 
were  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Seine,  above  the 
junction  of  the  Icauna  (JTeume) :  their  diief  town 
Augnstobona  is  Troj^,    The  Likooneb  were  at 
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the  aonites  of  the  8am  and  Jfurae,  nd  ea  tiia 
high  bmds  which  ran  cast  to  the  VesegvB  (  Vetgea\ 
Gaepar  does  not  tdl  ns  that  tiiej  were  C^tae,  b«t 
this  oonchision  may  be  easily  derived  fruni  bib  wan. 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny  asrign  tbem  to  Bdgien,  which  is 
trne  as  to  the  political  diriooaB  of  tlwir  time;  hat 
the  lingones  were  a  Celtic  people,  and  ooe  of  those 
that  settled  in  Italy.  Ko  Bdgic  people  croased  tha 
Alps  or  hiTBded  Itsly;  a  &ct  whKh,  uaong  naiiy 
others,  proves  that,  politically  and  natjonally,  then 
was  a  marked  distinctioB  between  tlie  Belgae  ssid 
the  Celtae. 

There  is  an  amlngnity  fai  C*iisr*i  CoaunsBtani 
which  is  owing  to  the  wonis  Gallia  and  GaD!  haviag 
two  meanings.  All  Gallia  (comis  Gallia)  comista 
of  three  parts,  one  of  which  tlw  people  inhabit,  whs 
call  themselves  Cdtae,  but  the  Bomans  called  them 
Galli.  (A  O,  i  1.)  When  Caesar  nsea  the 
Gallia,  he  often  means  all  Gallia ;  and  wben  be 
GaDi,  he  somedmes  means  the  Gallie  people 
ndly.  (A  G,  iv.  20.)  But  his  description  of  the 
habits  of  the  GalK  applies  mainly,  pecfiaps  alto- 
gether, to  Cdtica;  and  in  many  passagaa,  when 
he  nses  the  word  Galli,  he  means  only  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  central  part  sooth  of  the  Seane.  Vt  wmj 
person  will  read  attentively  the  descriptka  of  the 
GalU  (A  G,  vi.  13,  &C),  he  will  see  that  it  doea  aot 
apply  to  the  Aquitani,  of  whom  Caesar  knew  voy 
little,  and  had  little  to  do  with ;  and  certainly  not 
at  all  to  a  very  large  part  of  the  people  whom  ha 
inclndes  in  the  general  term  Belgae.  He  cenaiilfred 
many  of  these  Belgae  to  be  Gennana,  pore  aad 
mixed.  Of  the  Menapii  and  Nerrii  he  knew  fittk. 
The  Trevtri  he  considered  to  be  as  bmtal  aa  their 
neighboun  the  Germans.  (B.  G.  viii.  S5.)  The 
Morini  have  a  Celtic  name,  and  were  of  Gallic  etodt, 
but  they  were  chiefly  hog-feeders  and  cattle-feeders; 
they  had  not  the  civilisation  of  the  tniltivBtocs  d 
the  ground.  The  Bellovsd  and  the  other  pore 
Belgae  were  a  wariike  race,  and  1h^  had  towns, 
which  indicates  a  certain  degree  of  dvifiaatioa. 
They  were  nearer,  both  in  position  and  chamclcr,  to 
the  Celtic  tribes  than  any  other  of  Uie  Belgae, 
except  the  RemL  It  seems  probalile  that  tlie  Ar- 
moric peoples,  the  Veneti  and  others,  boi^  mari- 
time, were  in  many  respects  diflerent  frian  the  inland 
Celtae.  Those  Celtae,  whose  habits  Caesar  describes, 
the  most  civilised  of  the  nation,  were  the  HelwtS, 
Sequani,  Aedui,  Arvemi,  Carantes,  Senooea,  aad 
their  dependents.  The  Bemi,  though  indoded  k 
Caesar's  general  term  Belgae,  seem  to  haw  been 
closely  connected  with  their  southern  neig^boors; 
and  in  Caesar's  time  they  were  the  rhah  of  tlii 
Aedui.  (B.  G.  vi.  12.) 

In  a  vine-growing  country,  and  one  vrfaere  the 
vine  is  indigenous,  as  it  is  in  Gallia,  the  caltnre  of 
this  plant  b  an  indication  of  greater  civility  and  «f 
general  social  improvement  Stiabo  (pi  178)  scum 
to  suppose  that  in  his  time  the  vine  hanUy  pio- 
duoed  any  thing  north  of  the  Ovmrnee,  In  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  aera  it  was  cnllivatfd 
on  the  slopes  aloi^  the  waters  of  the  MomL  Bat 
Gallia  was,  in  Strabo's  time,  and  even  earHcr,  ritk 
in  cattle  and  hogs :  and  it  had  abundance  of  good 
pasture  and  good  horses,  as  their  large  cavalij  fores 
shows.  The  Galli  would  give  a  large  amn  ftr  a 
good  horse.  (B.  (r.  iv.  2.)  The  southern  and  eentnl 
parts  were  cleared  to  a  great  extent,  and  con  was 
grown  in  abundance  even  north  of  the  Seme,  The 
Prorinda  was  considered  by  the  Bomans  as  another 
Italy  in  climate  and  prodocts:  and  Stiabo  aajs 
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(p.  178)  of  QallU  genenJly,  that  ''no  part  of  it 
rsnuuDed  unproductive,  except  where  there  were 
Bwamps  or  forests,  and  even  theM  parts  ivere  inha- 
bited, yet  rather  on  account  of  the  populouenese 
than  bj  reason  of  the  industry  of  the  people ;  for  the 
women  are  good  breedere  and  careful  inothere,  but 
the  men  are  more  inclined  to  war  than  tilling  the 
ground:  but  now,"  he  says,  ''they  are  compelled  to 
till  the  ground  since  they  have  kid  down  their 
arms." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Qaliia  was  a  populous 
oountry  in  Caesar's  time,  populous  at  least  after  the 
measure  of  antiquity.  There  were  not  so  many,  nor 
wmck  huge,  towns  as  then  are  now;  and  there  may 
faaTB  been  a  Hunger  aubtt  covered  with  forest  We 
may  suppoee,  also^  that  the  lands  od  the  riven  and 
in  the  low  oountriee  were  less  completely  embanked: 
flo  there  would  be  more  swamp  and  marsh.  But  the 
dry  lands  were  cultivated,  and  well-inhabited.  The 
proofii  are  abundant.  The  news  of  the  insurrection 
at  Qenabum  in  B.a  58  was  carried  into  the  country 
of  the  Arveml,  a  distance  of  160  Roman  miles,  as 
Caesar  reckons  it,  between  sun-rise  and  before  the 
«nd  of  the  first  watch  of  the  evening  on  a  winter's 
day.  (A.  (?.  vii.  3.)  This  passage,  which  has  some- 
times been  most  absurdly  explained,  is  a  clear  proof 
that  the  country  was  populous.  The  news  was 
passed  on  from  village  to  viUage.  Men  must  have 
run  to  carrv  it;  those  who  receivcti  the  mws  ran  on 
as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  next  village,  and  so  on. 
In  hu  wars  we  find  that  Caesar  had  few  supplies 
from  Italy.  He  oould  hardly  get  much,  even  from 
Cisalpine  Qaliia,  except  horses.  The  resources  of 
the  Provinda  helped  him  greatly;  but  in  many  parts 
of  Gallia  he  got  all  that  he  wanted  from  the  country, 
'— com,  cattle,  hides,  and  materials  for  clothing.  The 
war  supported  him,  and  even  made  him  rich.  The 
communications  seem  to  have  been  pretty  good  in 
some  parts.  There  were  reads;  well-known  fords  at 
the  rivers,  which  imply  roads;  and  wooden  bridges, 
in  Celtica  at  least  Caesar  even  mentions  a  bridge 
^&(r.iL  5)  over  the  Axona  (^lune),  in  the  territory 
of  theRemL 

The  Galli  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  tlie 
metals.  The  Bituriges  had  skill  in  mining  {B.  G. 
'viL  88),  which  they  found  useful  wboi  the  Bomans 
besieged  thdr  town  Avaricum.  They  worked  iron 
mines  extensively.  Some  of  the  Celtic  nations  coined 
jnoney;  the  Sequani,  for  instance.  They  may  have 
learned  this  from  the  Massaliot  Greeks  and  their 
colonies,  as  well  as  the  use  of  letters;  for  they  used 
the  Orrak  alphabet  There  appears  to  be  no  evi- 
dence  that  the  Galli  ever  had  any  other  than  the 
Greek  or  the  Roman  alphabet,  which  are  the  same. 

Strabo  (p.  189)  has  some  remarks  on  tlie  great 
natural  advantages  of  Gallia,  both  for  internal  and 
foreign  trsde.  He  says,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
observe  the  adaptation  oif  the  country  to  the  rivers 
fuid  to  the  sea,  both  the  ocean  and  the  inland  sea ; 
for,  if  any  one  will  attentively  examine,  he  will  find 
that  this  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  advantages  of 
the  country :  *'  I  mean,"  he  says,  "  that  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  easily  interchanged  among  all,  and 
the  advantages  are  nude  open  to  all ;  so  that,  evm 
in  such  things  as  these,  one  may  believe  that  there 
is  evidence  of  the  work  of  Providence,  the  parts  of 
this  oountry  being  placed  with  respect  to  one  another, 
not  as  chance  might  have  it,  but  with  wise  purpose.*' 
The  basin  of  the  Atax  (Aude)^  on  which  Nofiotme 
stands,  is  connected  with  the  basin  of  the  Guramte 
by  an  easy  oountry ;  and  the  .basiqs  of  both  rivers 
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are  connected  with  Spain  by  the  passes  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  Pyrenees.  Between  the  head  of  the  Sadne 
and  the  waters  of  the  Seine  is  a  portage  of  small 
extent ;  and  there  was  a  navigation  down  the  Seine 
to  the  sea,  and  thence  an  easy  voyage  to  Britain. 
As  tlie  narigation  up  the  Rhone  was  difficult,  some 
of  the  goods  from  the  Provincia  were  taken  in  carts 
by  an  easy  land  road  to  the  country  of  the  Arvemi 
and  the  Upper  Loire^  and  so  carried  down  to  the 
ocean,  lliere  were  four  sea-routes  fnmt  Gallia  to 
Britain, — from  the  country  of  the  Morim,  from  the 
Seme,  from  the  Zotre,  and  from  the  Garmme,  These 
natunU  advantages  of  France  were  not  neglected 
before  it  became  a  Roman  provincia ;  but  they  were 
used  much  more  afterwards,  when  the  Romans  made 
so  many  excellent  roads  in  tlie  country.  It  is  a 
signal  example  of  bad  administration  in  this  fine 
country,  that  its  natural  capabilities  were  neglected 
for  80  many  centuries,  and  that  till  comparatively 
recent  thnes  so  little  has  been  done  to  facilitate  the 
intercliange  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  "  make 
these  advantages  open  to  all."  The  political  divisions 
of  ancient  Gallia  would  be  a  reason  fur  the  demanding 
of  tolls  or  duties  on  goods  carried  from  one  country 
to  another ;  a  mode  of  raising  money  obvious  to  the 
rudest  barbarian,  and  practised  by  all  nations  that 
^1  themselves  civilised.  The  Galli  had  river  tolls 
before  Caesar's  time,  and  this  impediment  to  com- 
merce existed  in  France  till  the  great  Revolution  of 
1789,  up  to  which  time  the  map  of  France  and  its 
political  divisions  preserved  many  of  the  great  fea- 
tures of  a  map  of  Gallia  that  would  fit  the  time  of 
Caesar.  The  dirision  of  France  into  departments  is 
one  of  the  great  monuments  of  her  revolutionary 
convulsion.  But  political  divisions  cannot  all  at 
once  erase  national  character;  and  France,  only  a 
part  of  Caesar's  Gallia,  is  still  a  country  of  many 
tribes. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  the  south  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Massaliot  Greeks,  until  tb« 
Romans  came  in  for  their  share  by  settling  Nar- 
bonne,  and  finally  by  reducing  all  the  Greek  towns 
under  their  dominion.  This  Massaliot  commerce 
requires  a  notif'C  by  itself.  The  trade  on  the  Atlantic 
in  Caesar's  time  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Armoric  states.  Tlie  course  of  the  tin  trade 
with  Britain  is  described  by  Diodorus  (v.  22),  and 
his  description  may  be  true  for  centuries  before  his 
time.  The  tradera  sailed  to  the  promontory  Bele- 
rion  (the  Lands  End)  for  the  tin  which  the  natives 
of  Britain  conveyed  to  an  inland,  Ictis  (^AfomU 
SL  Michael).  The  merchants  took  it  from  Ictis  to 
the  French  coast,  whence  it  was  conveyed  on  pack- 
horses  to  the  Rhone,  and  so  down  the  river. 

The  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Gallic 
nation  before  the  Roman  conquest  would  supply  ma- 
terials for  a  long  chapter.  Thierry  {Iligtoire  dee 
Cratthit,  Deuxieme  Parties  chap,  i.)  has  treated 
this  subject  at  some  length,  and  in  an  instructive 
manner,  though  a  careful  reader  will  not  accept  all 
the  conclusions  that  he  derives  from  his  authorities. 
The  stories  that  are  told  of  the  great  ferocity  of  the 
Gallic  nations  may  |be  true  only  of  some  of  them, 
and  their  mannera  were  improving  when  the  Romans 
came  among  them.  Posidonius  (Strab.  p.  198), 
who  travelled  in  Gallia  in  the  second  century  before 
our  aera,  speaks  of  practices  which  probably  belonged 
to  some  of  the  northern  peoples  only.  "After  battle," 
he  says,  "they  used  to  fasten  the  heads  of  their 
enemies  to  their  horses'  necks,  and  when  they  got 
home  nailed  them  to  their  doarB."  He  saw  this  often, 
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aod  at  firet  he  found  it  strange,  but  habit  made  him 
indifferent  to  it     Posidonos  was  a  Stoic. 

There  is  hardly  a  vice  of  which  Uie  GalH  are  not 
accused  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans;  drunkenness, 
cruelty,  and  abominable  lust.  We  may  easily  guess 
what  the  Galli  would  have  said  of  Caesar  and  his 
men,  if  they  had  written  the  history  of  the  conquest. 
The  Italian  and  Massaliot  mercliants  encouraged  the 
Gallic  propensity  to  drink,  just  as  the  white,  trader 
now  demoralises  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
(Died.  V.  26.)  The  Bel^ae  had  less  intercourse 
with  these  greedy  adventurers  (jS.  G.  i.  1),  and  they 
were  less  corrupted  than  the  Celtae.  The  Galli 
made  beer  and  mead  ;  but  they  liked  wine  better, 
and  would  drink  till  they  were  mad.  A  Gall  would 
give  a  boy  for  a  good  jar  of  wine. 

The  political  condition  of  tlie  Celtae  and  of  all  the 
Gallic  nations  was  miserable.      The  country  was 
divided  into  numerous  independent  states,  the  most 
powerful  of  which  were  always  contending  for  the 
supremacy.     The  weaker  states  served  one  or  the 
othei'  of  the  more  powerful  states,  and  paid  them 
tribute.     The  political  system  was  a  tynmny  of  the 
rich  over  the  poor ;  and  the  religion  was  a  horrible 
SDperstition.     Two  classes  of  men  had  the  power 
and  the  wealth  :  the  noble,  as  we  may  call  liim,  and 
the  priest.      The    poorer  sort  went  for  nothing. 
(£.  G.  vi.  13.)     The  Celtae  had  slaves,  and  many 
of  the  poOT  chose  the  state  of  servitude  to  some 
noble,  instead  of  freedom,  when  they  became  over- 
loaded with  debt,  or  unable  to  pay  their  taxes,  or 
when  they  were  wronged  by  some  powerful  neighbour. 
In  servitude  the  poor  Celt  would  have  at  least  a 
master  to  feed  him  and  protect  him  against  ether 
tyrants.     These  nobles  were  "  equitcs,*'— mounted 
men, — and  each  maintained  as  many  dependents  as 
he  could,  and  horses  for  them.     They  were  always 
fighting  and  quarrelling  ;    almost  every  year  till 
Caesar's  arrival.    Caesar  does  not  explain  how  the 
poorer  sort  got  into  debt ;  nor  how  tlie  land  was 
divided.  The  rich  had  doubtless  large  tracts.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  poor  had  any  land  in  full 
ownership.     They  were  probably  in  the  condition  of 
tenants  who  paid  their  rent  in  kind,  or  partly  in 
money  and  partly  in  kind ;  and  their  debts  might 
either  arise  from  arrears  of  rent,  or  from  borrowing  to 
supply  their  wants.     There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
where  they  might  borrow:  the  towns  would  contain 
the  traders,  and  the  market  would  be  in  the  towns. 
Arms,  agricultural  implements,  and  clothing  must 
be  bought  with  com,  cattle,  and  hogs.     The  poor 
cultivator,  whether  a  kind  of  proprietor  or  a  tenant, 
would  soon  find  himself  in  bad  plight  between  his 
lord,  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  "  mercator,"  who  tra- 
velled the  countiy  with  his  cart  loaded  with  the 
tempting  liquor  that  he  could  not  resist.  (Diod.  v. 
26.)      The  enormous  waste  of  life  in  the  Gallic 
domestic  quarrels,  their  foreign  expeditions,  and  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  was  easily  supplied. 
A  poor  agricultural  nation,  with  such  robust  women 
as  the  GalU  had  (Diod.  v.  32),  is  exactly  the  people 
to  produce  soldiera.     Among  such  a  people  more 
male  children  are  bom  than  the  land  requires ;  and 
those  who  are  not  wanted  for  the  plough,  the  spade,  or 
to  watch  the  cattle,  are  only  fit  to  handle  the  sword. 
A  braver  set  of  men  never  faced  the  enemy  than  the 
Galli  with  whom  Caesar  fought.    Most  of  them  were 
the  children  of  poverty,  brought  up  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
We  often  read,  atearlier  periods,  of  their  losing,  through 
intemperance,  the  fmits  of  a  hard-fought  battle ;  but 
nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  Gallic  waiv. 
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The  nobles  were  immensely  rich,  while  the  nasi 
of  the  people  was  poor.  Of  their  great  wealth  then 
is  conclusive  evidence.  Caenr  (jB.(7.  L  18}  infbnns 
us  that  Dunmorix,  an  Aedoan,  had  nuuie  a  grcat 
fortune  by  fiurming  the  tolls  and  other  taxes,  aod 
that  he  was  able  to  maintsin  a  large  bodj  of  horse: 
The  rich  Galli  were  polygamists,  uid  they  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  wife  and  chUdrea. 
Caesar  does  not  expressly  limit  this  power  to  the 
rich;  but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  a  power  which 
no  poor  man  ever  exercised.  He  mentioiis  a  kind  of 
marriage  settlement  among  the  rich,  —  for  to  them 
only  it  can  apply, — which  shows  that  the  oooditka 
of  women  of  that  class  was  not  so  bad.  If  the  hus- 
band recnved  a  portion  with  his  wife,  he  added  to  it 
as  much  from  his  own  fortune.  The  produce  of  the 
joint  stock  was  accumulated,  and  the  whole  stock, 
with  its  accumulatknis,  belonged  to  the  Borrivar. 
{B.  G.  vi.  19.)  This  is  like  an  English  estate  by 
entireties,  as  it  is  called.  It  was  a  good  eoattivaDoe 
for  keeping  up  the  wealth  of  a  ftroily  and  pranding 
for  the  wife,  if  she  survived.  Caesar  aajs  nothing 
of  the  law  of  succession  among  the  GallL 

It  seems  that  in  Caesar's  time  things  were  changed. 
Gallia  had  gone  though  many  revolutions.  He  girei 
some  instances  of  the  superstition  of  the  Galli,  aad 
of  the  barbarous  practices  of  their  reUgim  {B.  G, 
vi.  15);  and  he  mentions  the  Druids  and  the  nMen 
as  the  ruling  classes.  But  we  see  little  of  priestly 
rule :  it  had  evidently  declined  before  the  power  ef 
the  nobles,  and  the  growth  of  the  nnmeroaa  towns 
which  Gallia  then  contained ;  and  probablj  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Greeks  was  felt  over  a  large  pait  «f 
the  country.  Caesar  (B.  G,  vi.  13)  was  told  that 
the  Druidical  system  was  the  growth  of  Britain,  aad 
imported  into  Gallia.  He  merely  tells  us  what  hs 
heard;  but  he  states  that  in  his  time  those  who 
wished  to  master  thoroughly  this  mysterioos  leaniii^ 
generally  went  to  school  in  Britain.  It  b  moeh 
more  likely  that  some  revolution  in  Gallia  drone 
Druids  into  Britain,  and  we  must  suppose  that  they 
carried  their  most  learned  doctors  with  them.  TIm 
Galli  were,  as  the  Roman  says.  "  a  natioo  greatly 
given  to  superstitims,"  a  circumstance  in  whid^  thcv 
conqueror  and  his  officers  did  not  resemble  tbem  at 
all.  The  Gallic  Druids  had  a  pontiff:  and  when  one 
died,  the  next  in  merit  (dignitas)  succeeded;  bat  if 
several  were  equal,  a  successor  was  choeen  by  the 
votes  of  the  Druids,  or,  as  it  somettmes  happened, 
the  title  to  the  office  was  decided  by  anna,  llaay 
young  men  flocked  to  the  Druids  to  lesm  what  they 
had  to  teach ;  and  the  priests,  we  may  sappose,  were 
taken  from  these  pupils.  It  would  be  an  abject  of 
ambition  to  get  into  this  sacred  class;  for  the  Drai^ 
were  highly  respected.  They  were  priests,  and  jodges 
in  almost  all  disputes,  public  and  private.  LQte  the 
old  Roman  patricians,  they  had  both  religion  and 
law  in  their  hands.  Tlie  priest  did  not  fight;  and 
he  paid  no  taxes.  This  explains  why  parents  were 
so  eager  to  get  their  sons  into  this  privileged  onkr. 
(B.  G,  vi.  14.)  It  was  a  provision  for  thorn.  The 
pupils  learned  by  heart  a  vast  number  of  venes, 
though  the  Dmids  were  well  able  to  write,  and  nsed 
the  Greek  character  for  writing  their  language,  both 
in  public  and  private  affiurs.  Here  we  have  clear 
evidence  that  before  the  Christian  aera  the  Celtic 
was  a  written  language,  a  ciroumstance  that  would 
fix  it;  and  the  practice  of  committing  to  memoty 
this  long  string  of  verses  would  hove  the  same  eflect. 
Caesar  supposes  that  the  verses  were  not  oommitted 
to  writing,  partly  to  prevent  the  learning  from  bdng 
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divulged, — which  implies  that  other  people  could 
read  besides  the  Druids, — and  partly  to  exercise 
the  memory.  They  taught  the  immortality  of  the 
Bonl  and  tlie  transmigration  into  different  bodie& 
They  taught  their  youths  also  astronomy,  and  much 
about  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  immortal  gods. 

In  the  difierent  states  we  read  of  a  concilium  or 
assembly,  variously  constituted.      One  thing  the 
GalH  provided  against  carefully :  there  was  to  be  no 
talk  on  political  matters  except  in  the  concilium.    If 
a  man  heard  anything  by  rumour  or  report  that 
concerned  the  state,  be  must  open  it  only  to  the 
magistrates,  who  concealed  what  they  thought  fit, 
and  told  the  people  just  as  much  as  they  thought 
proper.    (J?.  G,  vi.  20.)    There  was  no  liberty  of 
speech.     Caesar  ppeaks  of  senates  among  the  Gallic 
tribes  (J?.  O.  ii.  5) ;  that  is,  a  governing  body  to 
which  he  gives  a  name  which  a  Roman  would  under- 
stand.    He  does  not  explain  the  constitution  of  these 
senates,  which  might  not  always  be  the  same.     The 
head  of  the  state  seems  to  have  been  elective.     The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Aedui,  named  Vergobretus 
{B,  G.  L  16),  was  elected  for  a  year,  and  had  **  vi- 
tae  et  necis  in  suoe  potestatem;"  which  is  sometimes 
misunderstood  to  mean,  that  he  could  do  as  he  liked. 
It  simply  means  that  he  was  the  chief  judge.  Some- 
thing of  a  popular  assembly,  of  a  democratic  element, 
appears  in  some  of  the  states.     Usurpations  were 
common  things.     A  man  who  was  rich  enough  to 
get  a  large  body  of  adherents,  would  seize  on  power, 
and  keep  it  as  long  as  he  could.    In  the  early  period 
of  Gallic  history  kings  appear  more  frequently  than 
in  Caesar's  time;  and  we  read  of  kings  whose  fathers 
had  been  kings, — which,  however,  was  rather  a 
rare  occurrence.    A  long  regular  dynasty  cS  princes 
was  not  to  tlie  taste  of  the  Galli.    Either  popular 
insurrection  or  a  successful  rival  displaced  them. 
These  frequent  revolntions  filled  the  country  with 
desperate  men,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  were 
always  ready  for  adventure.     Exiles,  fugitives,  and 
men  who  had  saved  their  lives  by  running  away, 
Bwarmed  in  the  country.     Those  who  could  not  find 
safety  in  Gallia  found  a  refuge  in  Britain.    The  at- 
tempt of  Thierry  {HiiUnre  da  Gauloii)  to  explain 
the  early  revolutions  and  constitutions  of  Gallia,  is 
ingenious,  but  not  satisfactory.    A  careful  perusal 
of  Caesar  will  give  a  better  notion  of  the  confusion 
that  reigned  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Riiine, 
when  the  Romans  came  to  settle  all  disputes  and 
.teach  the  people  how  to  live. 

Caesar  was  assassinated  in  b.  c.  44.  Little  is 
said  of  what  he  did  with  Gallia  from  the  time  when 
he  left  it  to  the  time  of  his  death;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  did  not  neglect  so  profitable  a  conquest 
Suetonius  says  {Caet.  25):  **AI1  Gallia  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Saltus  Pyrenaeus,  and  the  Alps,  and 
the  Gehenna,  by  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Rhone,  except 
the  allied  states  and  those  that  had  done  him  service, 
he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province,  and  imposed 
on  the  people  an  annual  payment  to  the  amount  of 
'  quadringenties  stipendii  nomine."*  It  was  not 
called  **  tributum  "  or  '*  vectigal."  Ammianus  Mar- 
oellinus  (xv.  U),  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century 
of  our  aera,  has  a  passage  which  has  caused  much 
difficulty.  He  speaks  of  four  divisions  after  Caesar's 
conquest,  made  by  him  as  dictator;  but  he  uses 
terms  that  can  only  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  divisions  that  existed  in  his  time.  He  says  that 
Natbonensis  contained  also  Lugdunensis  and  Vien- 
nensis;  Aquitania  was  a  second  division;  the  Su- 
perior and  Inferior  Germania  and  the  Belgae  were 
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under  two  jurisdictions  at  the  same  time.**  (See  the 
Note  of  H.  Valesius.)    Walckenaer  attempts  to  ex- 
plain this  passage,  and  to  show  thkt  it  agrees  with 
what  Strabo  (p.  177)  says :  but  it  is  not  worth  the 
labour.     Both  authors  are  veij  obscure  here;  and 
Ammianus  is  too  uncritical  to  be  trusted  for  such  a 
matter,  even  if  one  were  quite  sure  what  he  meant. 
The  conqueror  of  the  Gauls  knew  the  value  of  the 
men  whom  he  had  conquered.     He  had  formed  a 
legion  of  Transalpine  Galli,  to  which  he  gave  the 
Gallic  name  Alauda:  he  fitted  them  out  like  Roman 
soldiers,  and  drilled    them  after  Roman  fashion. 
(Sueton.  CVie«.c.24.)    Finally  he  made  them  Ro- 
man citizens,  which  must  have  taken  place  after  he 
was  dictator.     In  the  Civil  War  he  had  Galli  in  his 
army,  —  Aquitanians,  mountaineers  from  the  border 
of  the  Provincia,  archers  from  the  Rnteni,  and  Gallic 
cavalry,  which  he  had  found  useful  also  in  bis  Gallic 
wars.     His  last  militaiy  operation  in  Gallia  was  the 
siege  of  Maasilia  [Massiija],  b.  c.  49.     He  after- 
wards sent,  under  TL  Chiudius  Nero^  a  supple- 
mentary colony  to  Narbo,  and  a  colony  to  Arelate 
{Arles)f  both  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
(TV.  Caet.  4),  who  speaks  of  other  colonies,  but  he 
does  not  mention  them.      Baeterrae  {Beeierg)  may 
have  been  one,  and  Forum  Julii  (^Frejui)  another. 
All  these  were  colonies  of  old  soldiera.     Caesar  had 
Galli  with  him  in   his  campaigns  in  Greece  and 
Africa;  and  there  were  also  Galli  on  the  side  of  the 
Pompeian  party.     These  war- loving  men  had  never 
a  better  commander,  for  Caesar  led  them  to  nctiny 
and  paid  them  well.    The  civil  wars  of  Rome  threw 
a  great  number  of  Gallic  adventurers  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.     Juba,  the  African,  had  a 
picked  guard  of  Gallic  and  Spanish  cavalry  (JB.  C. 
iL  40);   and  M.  Antonius  maide  a  present  to  Cleo- 
patra of  s(Mne  hundreds  of  these  men.    Caesar  even 
pbced  some  of  his  Transalpine  friends  in  the  Roman 
senate, — some  of  the  semibaibarous  Galli,  as  Sueto- 
nius calls  them   {Caes.-  c.  76,  80),  —  a  measure 
which  well  deserv^  the  ridicule  that  attended  it. 

Dion  Cassius  (xliii.  51)  says  that,  in  the  year  b.  c. 
44,  Caesar  united  the  government  of  the  Provincia 
and  Hispania  Citerior  under  M.  Aemilius  Lepidua. 
Hirtius  had  Belgica,  and  L.  Munatius  Plancus  had 
Celtica.  In  b.  c.  43,  the  year  after  Caesar's  death, 
Lepidus  still  held  bis  provinces.  L.  Munatius  Plan- 
cus, who  was  also  in  Gallia,  founded  the  colony  of 
Augusta  Rauracorum  {Atigst),  in  Switzerland,  and 
Lugdunum  (^Lyon),  at  the  confiuence  of  the  Rhone 
and  SaSne^  which  soon  became  one  of  the  first  cities 
(^  Transalpme  Gallia  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  50)  ;  but 
the  colony  of  Augusta  Rauracorum  perhaps  was  not 
completely  settled  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  name. 

The  final  settlement  of  Gallia  was  the  work  of 
Octavianus  Caesar,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augus- 
tus. His  success  in  administering  the  Roman  em- 
pire is  due  to  his  great  abilities  and  to  the  name 
that  he  bore.  His  able  assistant  was  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa,  who  led  his  troops  from  Aquitania,  which 
he  found  in  a  state  of  insurrection  (Appian,  B.  C, 
V.  92),  to  the  banks  of  tlie  Lower  Rhine,  b.  c.  37. 
He  was  the  second  Roman  commander  who  crossed 
this  river  into  Germany.  The  Ubii,  a  nation  already 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  had  cro(»ed  the  Rhine  into 
Gallia,  and  Agrippa  permitted  them  to  settle  there. 
(Tac.  Ann,  xii.  27 ;  Strab.  p.  194.)  The  Oppidum 
Ubiorum  afterwards  became  the  Roman  colony  Agrip- 
pinensis.  [Colonia  Aoeippinensis.]  Probably 
about  this  time  the  Tungri,  another  Gennanic  tribe, 
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were  allowed  to  occupy  the  cocmtTy  from  which  the 
Ebarones  had  perished.  Agrippa  seems  to  have 
established  the  policy  of  planting  German  tribes  on 
the  weetbank  of  the  Rhine, — nations  that  were  driven 
bj  their  countrymen  firom  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  tnie  German  hated  and  despised  the  men  who 
shat  themselves  up  within  walls;  and  the  Gallidsed 
German  who  enjoyed  his  possessions  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  ready  to  defend  them  against 
his  less  civilised  brothers. 

The  disputes  of  Octavianna  Caesar  with  M.  Anto- 
nius  prevented  him  fixHn  directing  all  his  attention 
to  the  G^liae.  For  some  years  the  country  was  in 
a  disturbed  state.  The  Treviri  were  reduced  to 
obedience  by  Nonius  Gallus.  C.  Carinas  defeated 
the  Morini,  and  drove  back  the  Suevi,  who  had 
crossed  tbe  Rhine.  (Dion  Cass.  11  20,  21.)  The 
Aquitani,  the  last  people  who  continued  in  arms, 
were  subdued  by  M.  Valerius  Messalla,  b.  c.  28.  In 
B.C.  27,  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Caesar 
ended  his  campaigns,  and  when  Octavianns,  now 
Augustus,  had  become  master  of  the  Roman  world, 
Gallia  Ccxnata  was  definitively  oi^ganised.  Augustus, 
who  took  into  his  own  hands  the  administmtion  of 
the  most  important  provinces,  of  those  which  required 
the  largest  military  force,  went  to  Narbonm  in 
B.  c.  27.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  regular 
administrative  division  of  (Jallia  into  four  parts ;  but 
Augustus  made  very  little  change.  The  Provincia 
received  the  name  of  Narbonensis,  from  the  Roman 
town  of  Narbo  ;  but  its  limits  were  not  altered. 
Aquitania  retained  its  name ;  but  it  was  extended  to 
the  Loire,  and  consequently  comprised  a  large  part 
of  Celtica.  [AQurrAMiA.]  The  rest  of  Celtica 
received  the  name  of  Lugdunensis,  from  the  new 
settlement  of  Lngdunnm.  The  remainder  of  Gallia 
was  Belgica.    (Stnb.  p.  177.) 

The  organisation  of  the  provincia  of  Narbonensis 
was  the  first  labour  of  Augustus.    During  the  Civil 
>Vas8  it  had  been  hostile  to  the  party  of  Caesar;  and 
particularly  Massilia  and  its  dependencies.     [Pro- 
vincia.]   The  policy  of  the  emperor  was  to  destroy 
the  nationality  <JP  the  Galli,  to  confound  the  old  di- 
visions, and  to  stamp  a  Roman  character  on  the 
country.     From  Lugdunum,  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  new  divisbns,  Agrippa  made  four  great  roads 
(Strab.  p.  208):  one  over  the  CSvefmet  to  the  San- 
tones,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne^  and  into  Aqui- 
tania; a  second  to  the  Rhine;  atliird  to  the  Ocean, 
in  the  country  of  the  Bellovaci  and  the  Ambiani, 
the  termination  of  «  hich  would  be  at  Bononia  {Bou- 
logne); and  a  fourth  into  Narbonensis  and  the  Maa- 
saliot  coast.     Lugdunum  was  in  fact  the  centre  of 
Gallia^  a  kind  of  acropolis ;   and  in  the  history  of 
modem  France  its  position  has  always  been  of  the 
greatest  importance.     It  was  on  the  high  road  from 
North   Italy  into  Crallia  Transalpina  and  to  the 
Ocean :  for  a  carriage  road  led  from  Augusta  Prae- 
toria  {Aosta),  over  the  Alps,  to  Lugdunum;  and 
another,  steep  and  short,  from  the  same  town,  over 
the  Pennine  Alps,  into  the  basin  of  the  Leroan  lake, 
•and  thence  to  Lugdunum.    This  road  over  the  Pen- 
nine Alps  also  passed  to  the  Rhone  or  the  Leman 
lake,  after  crossing  which  the  traveller  proceeded 
into  the  plaui  oountiy  of  the  Helvetii,  whence  there 
was  a  road  over  the  Jura  into  the  country  of  the 
Sequani  and  the  Lingones.     In  the  country  of  the 
Lingones  the  road  divided;  one  branch  led  to  the 
Ocean,  and  the  other  to  the  Rhone.    Agrippa  made 
a  measurement  of  the  whole  ocean  coast  of  Gallia, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Narbonensis. 
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To  thb  time  of  Augustus  we  may  certunly  aartibe 
the  Roman  names  of  many  of  the  Gallic  tofwns. 
Caesar  probably  began  the  work,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  name  Julia,  which  appears  in  several  pSaees. 
Juliomagus  {Anffer),  lor  in«tinr<»,  was  a  site  tltal 
Caesar  had  visited.  Ctergovia,  m  the  eoontiy  of  the 
Arvemi,  where  Caesar  was  defeated,  lost  its  isnk; 
and  the  neighbouring  dty  of  Augustooemetnm  took 
its  place.  The  capital  of  the  Suessioneay  Novioda- 
num,  became  Aogusta  Sueasunom ;  and  Ibe  capital 
of  the  barbarous  Treviri,  whose  Galllic  name  ia  m- 
known,  became  Augusta  Treviromm.  Bibracte,  the 
capital  of  the  Aedni,  received  the  name  of  Aiigiiati>- 
dunum.  Some  of  the  old  states  were  pat  in  the 
class  of  Foederati ;  oibera  were  Liberi,  as  the  Sei^- 
siani.  (PUn.  H.  N.  iv.  18.)  The  LingoOfea  and  the 
Remi,  two  people  that  had  always  been  friendly  t» 
Caesar  in  his  Gallic  wars,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iv.  17)  among  the  Foederati  The  Ansci  in 
Aquitania  had  the  Latinitaa.  [Auad.]  The  Bo- 
man  civitas  was  sometimes  coniferred  on  great  la^ 
milies  for  their  merit,  that  is,  their  acivicea  to  the 
Romans. 

Augustus  made  a  eensus  of  the  three  Galliae 
(Liv.  EpiL  134 ;  Dion  CaM.  liii.  23)  at  the  time 
when  he  visited  Narboime,  The  object  of  this 
sus  was  taxation,  for  which  purpose  a  r^pster 
made  of  the  people  and  of  all  their  properties. 

The  Romanising  of  Ciallia  under  Augustas 
rapid,  and  the  measures  adopted  for  thia  porpOBe 
were  judicious.    Schoob  were  established  in  the  lax^ 
towns  of  the  Provinda ;  and  Tacitus  raentioDS  An- 
gustodunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Aedui,  in  the 
Lugdunensis,  as  a  great  school  in  the  time  of  Tiberiia. 
(^fiM.  iiL  40.)     The  Latin  language  took  root  in 
GaUia,  and  also  Roman  law;  and  both  subsist  to 
the  present  day.     The  religion  of  the  Galli  was  an 
obstacle  to  Roman  dviliaation;  but  the   Banians 
were  too  prudent  to  attack  the  religion  of  a  natioa 
openly.    A  kind  of  mixture  of  Gallic  and  Bemaa 
religion  grew  up  in  many  of  the  towns,  and  temples 
to  Roman  deities  were  built  in  all  the  places  vhert 
the  Romans  settled.    Some  curious  proofii  remain  ef 
the  blending  of  tlie  two  religions.    On  the  site 
where  the  venerable  cathedr  J  of  Notre  Dame  «f 
Paris  now  stands,  on  the  ancient  island  of  Lntetia, 
once  stood  a  temple  whose  sculptures  indicate  the 
blendii^  of  the  Roman  and  the  Gallic  supentiuona. 
But  among  tfie  people  of  the  countrj  the  old  re- 
ligion maintained  its  ground,  and  it  would  be  rvj 
difficult  to  say  that  all  traces  of  it  have  yet  en- 
tirely disappeared.     The  importance  of  padfyii^ 
and  organising  the  Galliae  explains  why  the  pradcm 
emperor  did  not  attack  Britain.    He  was  too  busy 
in  Gallia,  and  the  invasion  of  Britain  was  not  a  l%ht 
matter.    Augustus  had  also  a  decent  excuse;  fisr 
the  Britons,  it  is  said,  sent  him  a  pacific  cmbassj. 
He  made  aseoond  visit  to  Gallia  in  b.  c.  16  to  settie 
the  disturbance  that  had  risen  on  account  of  the 
census  (Liv.  Epit  137)  and  the  tyranny  of  C 
Licinius  his  procurator  (Dion  Ca«s.  liv.  2 1 X    Dmsos, 
the  step-sou  of  Augustus,  completed  the  censos  of 
the  GaJliae,  and  he  secured   the  defence  of  the 
Rhenish  frontier  by  building  numerous  forta»  chiefly 
along  the  left  bank  of   the  river.     The  Roman 
Itineraries  along  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  fma 
Lugdunum  Batavorum  southward,  show  the  nome^ 
rous  positions  along  this  route,  and  indicate  the 
origin  of  many  modem  towns.    In  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius this  bank  of  the  river  (Tadt  ^im.  iv.  5) 
was  guarded  by  eight  l^gionsy  a  force  ahnost  equal 
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to  that  which  protected  all  the  other  finmtien  of  the 
empire. 

Plinj  (it.  17)  and  Ptolemy  (u.  9)  include  the 
Leoci,  Lingonee,  Sequani,  and  Helvetit  in  Belgicu, 
which  waa  true  for  their  time ;  but  it  is  not  known 
when  thia  change  wa«  made.  The  commander  in 
Belgica  and  on  the  Bheniiih  frontier  had  not  only 
the  Belgica  of  Augustus  under  him,  but  the  four 
peoples  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  Thus 
Celtica  was  a  second  time  reduced  in  its  extent,  the 
fitBt  reduction  being  tliat  made  by  Augustus.  Bat 
Trsnealpine  (UlUa  still  consisted  of  four  great  divi- 
Bioos,-»Narboiiensis,  Aquitania,  Celtica,  a^  Belgian 
These  are  the  divuions  in  the  geography  of  Ptolemy. 
But  he  places  in  Belgica,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  KcA>to. 
yaXMria  BcAyunf,  two  subdiviiiims,— Germania  In- 
fiurior  (i^  im(t«),  and  Germania  Superior  (^  Ayt). 
His  Germania  Inferior  extended  along  the  Rhine 
from  the  sea  to  the  river  Obrincus ;  but  we  do  not 
know  what  river  Ptolemy  means.  The  southern 
limit,  however,  is  fixed  by  the  towns  that  he  men- 
tions. Mqguntiacum  (Maint)  is  the  furthest  town  to 
the  south.  From  the  Obrincus  southward  he  enu- 
mentes,  in  Germania  Superior,  the  Nemetes,  Van- 
giones,  Tribooci,  and  Rauraci.  The  Tribucci  were 
on  the  Gallic  side  in  Caesar's  time ;  the  other  three 
tribes  came  over  afterwards.  The  most  southern 
town  in  Ptolemy's  Germania  Superior  wss  Augusta 
Baurscorum  (A%iff$t\  a  little  higher  up  the  Rhine 
than  Basilia  (Bdle),  The  Germaniae,  in  fact,  were 
peopled  by  transplanted  Germanic  peoples,  who  were 
under  a  military  government  This  will  explain 
Pliny«  when  he  says  that  Belgica  extended  from  tlie 
Schelde  to  the  Seiae  t  he  means  that  the  part  be- 
tween the  Schelde  and  the  Rhine  was  occupied  by 
Germanic  peoples.  The  establishment  of  the  Ger- 
maniae belongs  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  They 
an  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (^Atm.  iii.  41,  iv.  73); 
but  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  18,  Iv.  23)  assigns  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Germaniae  to  Augustus.  We  learn 
from  Tacitus  that  Drusus  and  Germanicus  had  the 
command  both  of  Belgica  and  the  Germaniae.  At 
a  later  period  (^Atm.  xiii.  53)  he  speaks  of  Aelius 
GraciUs,  as  legatus  of  Belgica,  and  of  L.  Vetus, 
as  oommanduig  in  the  Germania  Superior.  Vetus 
(a.  d.  59)  wished  to  join  the  Sa&ne  and  the  MohI  by 
a  canal,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  water  com- 
municatim  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
North  Sea,  up  the  Rhone  and  the  Sa£n«%  and  down 
the  Mo$el  and  the  Rhine.  Gracilis  would  not  let 
Vetus  bring  his  legions  into  his  province  of  Bel* 
gica;  and  the  canal  was  not  made.  The  Germaniae 
then  had  at  this  time  a  distinct  administration ;  but 
t  his  division  existed,  as  it  appears  from  other  passages, 
even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius. 

Three  Alpine  provinces  are  mentioned.  On  the 
authority  of  Dion  Cassius  (liv.  24),  it  is  said  that 
AngustoB  formed  the  Alpes  BiUritimae  into  a 
]in>vinoe.  In  A.  d.  63  Nero  certainly  gave  them 
the  Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii  (Tacit.  Ann,  xv.  32) ; 
«nd  in  a.  D.  69  they  formed  a  province,  for  they 
were  then  governed  by  a  procurator  (Tacit.  Hist, 
U.  12). 

The  Alpes  Cottiae  formed  a  kingdom  under  Cot<- 
tius,  an  Alpine  chief,  imtil  the  time  of  Nero,  who 
made  this  country  into  a  province.  (Sueton.  Nero^ 
c  18.)  It  consisted  of  fourteen  communities,  and 
ooenpied  a  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  The 
chief  place  was  Segusio  (JSmm)  on  the  Italian  side. 

The  Alpes  Penninae  are  mentioned  as  a  province 
under  the  later  Empire. 
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In  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy  all  these  parts  of 
the  Alps  are  included  in  Italy.  They  were  not 
united  to  Gallia  until  after  the  time  of  Oonstantine, 
as  some  modem  writers  maintain. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  administiation 
of  Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augustus,  Gallia  gave 
a  sign  of  what  might  be  expected  from  the  legions  of 
the  Rhine,  who  were  then  distributed  in  two  camps, 
an  upper  and  a  lower.  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of 
Tiberius,  was  busied  with  the  census  of  the  Galliae 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Augustus. 
(Tac  ^fin.  i.  31.)  The  soldiers  on  the  Rhine  were 
dissatisfied ;  they  broke  out  into  mutiny,  and  Ger- 
manicus with  great  difficulty  reduced  them  to  obe- 
dience. Some  of  them  would  have  had  him  assume 
the  imperial  power,  the  first  indication  that  is  men- 
tioned of  the  legions  assuming  to  name  a  successor 
to  the  power  uf  Augustus.  In  ▲.  d.  21  there  was  a 
rising  in  Gallia  headed  by  Julius  Florus  among  the 
Treviri,  and  Julius  Sacrovir  among  the  Aedui,  those 
brothers  of  the  Roman  people,  who  were  their  most 
uncertain  friends.  (Tac  Ann  iii.  40.)  Both  these 
men  were  Galli  of  noble  rank,  and  Roman  citizens,  a 
personal  distinction  that  had  been  conferred  on  some 
of  their  ancestors,  after  Roman  fashion,  fw  their  ser- 
vices, which  means  their  fidelity  to  Roman  interests. 
The  taxation,  the  heavy  rate  of  interest  with  which 
they  were  loaded,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  governors, 
were  the  alleged  causes  of  this  rebellion  of  the  GallL 
Both  oommuuities  and  individuals,  under  Roman 
d(»ninion,  were  always  complaining  of  debt.  We  do 
not  know  what  particular  contributioDs  oppressed 
the  Gallic  states;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
great  works  undertaken  by  the  towns,  probably  by 
the  order  of  the  governors,  may  have  been  one  cause 
of  debt  Temples  and  other  public  buildings  rose 
up  all  over  the  country,  and  must  have  cost  immense 
sums.  Works  of  moro  direct  public  utility  also,  such 
as  bridges,  roads,  and  aqueducts,  of  which  there  aro 
so  many  traces  in  France,  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  a  very  large  expenditure.  The 
Romans  embellished  and  improved  Uie  country,  but 
the  people  paid  dear  for  it.  Gallia  not  only  had  to 
supply  all  its  own  expenditure,  but  to  fm-nish  con- 
tributions to  the  empire.  This  rising,  which,  if  the 
beginning  had  been  more  successful,  might  have 
ended  in  a  general  rebellion,  had  no  results.  The 
Andecavi,  and  Turonii  or  Turones,  m  the  Loire,  who 
were  the  first  to  begin,  were  soon  put  down.  Florua 
did  not  succeed  in  stirring  up  the  Treviri,  though 
he  made  a  beguming  in  true  Gallic  style  by  mur- 
dering some  Roman  **negotiatores;"  these  men  of 
money,  who  settled  themselves  in  every  place  where 
gain  was  to  be  got  A  body  of  debtors  and  clients, 
as  they  are  called, — ^needy  dependents, — fled  into  the 
Ardaine9f  a  country  which  in  some  parts,  even  at 
the  present  day,  is  no  bad  place  of  refuge.  Another 
Julius,  named  Indus,  also  a  Trevir,  and  an  enemy  of 
Florus,  helped  to  put  down  the  rising,  which  ended 
by  Florus  killing  himself.  Among  the  Aedui  the 
matter  was  more  serious.  Sacrovir  was  defeated  by 
the  Roman  commander  C.  Silius,  near  Augustodunnm, 
in  a  pttdied  battle.  He  retired  to  his  vilU  with  his 
most  faithful  adherents,  and  there  he  died  by  his 
own  hands.  His  men  killed  one  another ;  and  the 
house,  which  they  had  set  on  fire,  omsumed  them 
all.  This  is  a  sample  of  Gallic  desperation,  which 
is  a  part  of  the  national  character. 

Caius  Caesar,  named  Caligula,  the  successor  of 
Tiberius,  went  into  Gallia,  but  be  did  nothing  except 
exhibit  his  madness  and  brutality  at  Lugdonum. 
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His  uncle  ClaudioH,  who  saccceded  Caius,  was  born 
at  Lagdannm,  on  the  day  in  which  the  altar  at  Lug- 
dnnum  was  dedicated  to  Augustus.  (Sneton.  Claud. 
c.  2.)  This  learned  pedant  and  imperial  fool  wished 
to  extirpate  the  old  Gallic  religion,  and  he  commenced 
a  furious  persecution  of  the  Druids.  His  biographer 
(Sueton.  Claud,  c.  25)  says  that  he  completely  abo- 
lished the  religicMi  of  the  Druids.  Augustus  had 
gone  no  further  than  to  forbid  Roman  citizens  em- 
bracing this  superstition.  Pliny  ascribes  the  extir- 
pation of  Druidism  to  Tiberius  Caesar;  but  what- 
ever these  emperora  may  have  intended  to  do,  they 
did  not  succeed.  Claudius  was  tlie  first  Rmnan 
emperor  who  set  foot  in  Britun.  Anlus  Plautius, 
his  general,  was  already  there,  and  engaged  in  active 
warfare.  The  emperor  lauded  at  Hassilia,  whence 
he  went  by  land  to  Gcsoriacnm,  aftenranls  Bononia 
(^Boulogne),  and  from  Boulogne  he  crossed  the 
straits.  Boulogne  became  from  this  time  a  Roman 
port,  and  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for  Britain. 
Claudms  crossed  the  Thames  with  his  army,  and 
took  Camalodunum,  the  town  of  king  Cunobelin. 
He  was  only  sixteen  days  in  Britain,  and  on  his 
return  he  had  a  triumuh  for  the  victories  which  bis 
general  had  gained.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  19  23.)  It 
was  probably  when  Claudius  was  in  Gallia  that  the 
chief  persons  (primores)  of  Gallia  Comata,  **  having," 
as  Tacitus  says  (Atm.  xi.  23)  "  long  ago  had  treaties 
with  Rome  (foedera)  and  the  Roman  civitas,  claimed 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  honores  at  Rome."  This 
passage  of  Tacitus  has  sometimes  been  misunder- 
stood. The  "  civitas  **  had  not  been  given  to  any  of 
the  states  of  Gallia  Cumata ;  but  some  of  the  chiefs 
had  obtained  the  Roman  civitas,  as  we  have  seen  in 
'  the  examples  of  Floi-us  and  Sacrovir.  But  it  appears 
from  this  passage,  that  it  was  not  the  complete 
civitas,  for  they  had  not  Access  to  the  high  offices  at 
Rome  and  the  senate ;  and  yet  the  Roman  **  civitas  " 
implies  both  the  6u£fragium  and  the  honores.  The 
^  suffragium "  was  indeed  nothing  now  ;  and  the 
"  honores  "  were  only  a  name ;  but  it  was  something 
for  a  Gaul  to  have  tlie  title  of  praetor  and  consul, 
and  a  seat  in  the  Roman  senate.  CUudius  made  a 
speech  to  the  senate,  which  is  a  singular  mixture  of 
pedantry  and  good  sense.  He  supported  t^e  claim 
of  the  Gallic  chiafs  by  the  universal  practice  of 
Rome  of  admitting  foreigners  into  the  senatorial 
body ;  and  the  first  instance  that  he  mentions  was 
that  of  his  Sabine  ancestor,  Clausus,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Claudia  Gens.  Ho  observed  that  the  Galli 
were  already  mingled  with  the  Romans  by  sameness 
of  manners,  arts,  and  marriage ;  and  he  argued  that 
it  was  better  they  should  bring  their  gold  and 
wealth  to  Rome  than  keep  it  to  themselves.  The 
wealthy  Gallic  nobles  often  visited  Rome,  and  some 
of  them  resided  there.  The  empenv  thought  it 
better  to  attract  to  Rome  the  rich  men  of  the  pro- 
vinces than  to  keep  them  away.  A  senatus  con- 
sultum  followed  the  speech  of  the  princeps ;  and 
*'  the  Aedui  were  the  first  who  obtain«i  admission  to 
the  senate  in  the  city"  (senatorum  in  urbe  jus). 
"  This,**  adds  Tacitus,  *'  was  granted  in  respect  of 
their  ancient  foedus,  and  because  they  were  the  only 
Gallic  people  that  liad  the  title  of  fi-atemity  vrith 
the  Roman  people*'  (a.  d.  48).  It  is  not  said  if  other 
Gtillic  peoples,  after  the  Aedui,  obtained  access  to 
the  senate.  Probably  we  may  conclude  that  they 
became  admissible.  But  this  was  purely  a  personal 
distinction,  conferred  at  the  pleasui-e  of  the  emperor 
'on  such  rich  Galli  as  chose  to  reside  in  Rome. 
The  Provincia,  the  first  part  of  Gallia  in  which 
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the  Romans  fixed  themselves,  became,  under  th* 
Empire,  completely  Italian  in  language,  in  nmi^ 
ners,  and  in  civility  ;  and  the  parts  of  Gallia  Co- 
mata  nearest  to  it  soon  showed  the  eflfects  of  this 
proximity.  The  younger  Pliny  (£/>.  ix.  11)  atatfea 
that  there  were  booksellers  at  Lugdnnnm  in  his  time, 
and  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  they  sold  his  books. 
The  language  and  litemtnre  of  Rome  sood  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Naxixxieosis;  for  Latin  waM 
the  language  of  administrattoo,  and  of  tiie  nDBwroos 
"  negotiatores  "  and  "  mercatores  *'  who  covered  the 
country.  It  was  also  the  language  of  moat  of  the 
legionary  soldiers.  The  great  nobles  leaned  it  as  a 
matter  of  course:  for  their  ambition  was  to  live  al 
Rome,  and  intrigue  in  poblic  affairs.  Jolins  Afri- 
canus,  a  Santon,  was  invohred  in  the  rain  of  Sejanns 
at  Rome  (Tac.  Atm.  vL  7):  and  Valerius  Asbticn*, 
twice  consul,  and  a  man  who  claimed  tlie  merit  of 
having  pUuined  the  death  of  Caligula,  was  a  natiTe 
of  Vienna  ( Ftenne)  on  the  Rhine;  but  whether  be 
was  of  pure  Roman  blood,  for  Vienna  was  a  ooknia, 
or  Gallic,  does  not  appear.     (Tac.  Ann,  xi.  1.) 

From  Gallia  came  the  bk>w  which  struck  do«n 
the  emperor  Nero.  C.  Julius  Vindex,  the  gotemag 
of  Lugdunensis,  an  Aquitanian  by  descent,  and  a 
Roman  senator  through  his  father,  hated  NciUy 
whose  infamous  debaucheries  he  had  been  witness 
of  at  Rome.  He  stirred  up  the  Galli  of  his  pro- 
vince (a.  d.  68)  to  insurrection,  not  against  the 
Romans,  but  against  a  sanguinary  tyrant  whom  ha 
despised.  The  conspirators  fixed  on  Ser.  ^ilpicios 
Galba,  then  governor  of  Hispania  Tarraoooensia,  as 
the  successor  of  Nero,  the  first  example  of  a  Roman 
emperor  being  named  on  a  fbrugn  soil.  Galba  hesi- 
tated, and  with  good  cause;  for  the  legions  of  Gallia 
had  the  power  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  di- 
vided. Lugdnnum  was  the  only  lai^  city  that  coa- 
tinued  faithful  to  Nero  (Tac.  HuL  i.  51),  who  had 
given  4,000,000  sesterces  to  restore  it  when  it  was 
burnt  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  IS);  but  its  rival  and  neigh- 
bour, Vienna,  was  on  Galba's  side.  The  legions  on 
the  Rhine  had  not  yet  declared  themselves,  and  the 
states  in  their  neighbouriiood  waited  for  the  dedska 
of  the  troops.  Verginius  Rufus,  who  commanded 
in  the  Upper  Germania,  felt  or  affected  respect  for 
the  Roman  senate,  and  would  not  support  an  election 
made  by  insurgents.  He  entered  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  who  had  declared  for  Galba,  and  laid  saega 
to  Vesontio  {Btian^on).  Vindex,  with  the  fbR» 
that  he  had  collected,  hurried  to  defend  the  place,  and, 
though  the  two  generals  had  an  interview,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  come  to  terms,  their  men  fell  to 
blows,  and  the  army  of  Vindex  was  roated.  Vindex 
ended  his  life  by  his  own  sword. 

Galba  had  now  declared  himself,  and  advanced 
into  the  Narbonensis;  Rufus,  in  the  meantime,  kept 
his  men  in  suspense.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Nero 
decided  the  fortune  of  Galba.  The  messengen  from 
the  Roman  senate  met  him  at  Narbonne^  and  urged 
him  to  hasten  to  Rome,  where  -he  was  eageriy  ex- 
pected. (Pint  GaUMf  ell.)  The  new  emperor 
belied  the  hopes  that  were  formed  of  hb  moderation 
and  prudence.  He  punished  the  Gallic  peopka 
which  had  not  deckred  far  him;  he  deprived  some  of 
thdr  territory,  imposed  on  them  heavier  taxes,  and 
even  destroyed  their  fortifications.  (Tac  HitL  L  8; 
Sueton.  Galba,  c.  12.)  Plutarch  {Galba,  c.  18) 
speaks  of  the  Gallic  partisans  of  Vindex  c^taining 
the  "  civitas,"  and  Tacitus  {Hitt.  i.  8)  has  the  same; 
but,  whatever  the  historians  mean  by  this  civitas,  it 
was  a  name  and  nothing  more.  When  Tadtos  adds. 
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tliat  there  was  a  diminution  of  taxation,  we  atider- 
atand  what  he  means.  The  troops  on  the  Rhine 
soon  chose  a  new  emperor.  Galba  had  appointed 
Vltellius  to  command  in  the  Lower  Gennania,  in 
phu»  of  Fonteios  Capito,  whom  his  officers  murdered. 
Vitellins  was  more  contemptible  than  Galba,  but  he 
had  art  enough  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  men,  and 
he  was  sainted  emperor  in  the  Roman  colony  of 
Agrippina  (^Cologntl)  in  January,  a.  d.  69.  Thus 
Rome  got  an  emperw  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
just  after  receiving  one  from  Spain.  In  fact,  it  had 
now  two  at  the  same  time.  Galba  was  murdered  at 
Rome,  before  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  Vitellius 
was  proclaimed;  and  another  emperor,  Otho,  had 
reigned  and  died  before  Vitellius  crossed  the  Alps 
into  Italj.  The  eastern  part  of  Gallia  suffered  ter- 
rihlj  from  the  march  of  Vitellius*  troops  towards  the 
Alps.  Thej  went  in  two  divisions  under  his  gene> 
rals  Valens  and  Caeuina;  the  lazy  emperor  followed 
slowly  after.  As  he  was  passing  tlirough  Gallia, 
Marie,  a  Boian,  one  of  the  meaner  sort  (Tacitus  is 
almost  ashamed  to  mention  so  low  a  fellow,  Biei.  iL 
61),  assumed  the  title  of  **  Vindicator  of  the  Galliae 
and  God."  He  got  about  eight  thousand  men  toge- 
ther, and  was  gaining  ground  in  the  nearesit  cantons 
of  the  Aedui,  when  this  honoured  state  and  the  ele- 
gant youths  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Augusto- 
dunum,  with  the  help  of  a  few  cohorts  from  Vitellius, 
dispersed  the  fanatical  rout.  Marie  was  thrown  t«) 
wild  beasts,  and  because  be  was  not  torn,  the  stolid 
nbble  con^dered  him  invulnerable ;  but  Vitellius, 
who  was  present,  broke  the  charm  by  ordering  the 
man  to  be  put  to  death.  The  story  is  significant  of 
the  popular  ignorance;  but  a  parallel  may  be  found 
even  in  our  own  days. 

Vitellius  had  another  rival  almost  before  half  the 
year  was  over.  Venpasian  was  proclaimed  emperor 
at  Aleacandiia  on  the  first  of  July,  a.  D.  69;  and 
not  quite  twelve  months  passed  from  the  time  when 
Vitellins  was  proclaimed  at  Cologne  to  his  ignomi- 
nious death  at  Rome.  One  of  the  men  who  mainly 
helped  to  place  Vespa>ian  on  the  imperial  throne, 
was  a  native  of  Tolosa  in  the  Narbonensis,  Antonius 
Primus. 

During  the  contest  between  the  partisans  of  Vi- 
tellius fluiid  Vespasian  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Gallia,  the  most  formidable  since  the  time  when 
Caesar  reduced  this  country  to  obedience.  It  began 
in  the  swamps  of  Holland.  Claudius  Civilis,  of  a 
powerful  Batavian  fismily,  had  served  in  the  Roman 
armies  from  his  youth,  iod  had  the  rank  of  a  Roman 
citizen.  Both  he  and  his  brother  Paulus  had  fallen 
under  the  suspkion  of  Fonteius  Gapito,  the  governor 
of  the  Lower  Germania.  Paulus  was  put  to  death 
by  the  order  of  Capito,  and  Chiudins  was  given  up 
to  Nero,  who  pat  him  in  prison.  Galba  set  him  at 
liberty,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  Germaniae.  Civilis 
pretended  to  take  the  side  of  Vespasian  when  the 
news  reached  the  Rhine  of  the  east  having  declared 
for  him,  bat  his  real  object  was  to  esiablish  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country,  and  to  get  power  himself. 
In  a  short  time  he  drove  the  Roman  troops  out  of 
the  Insula  Batavorum,  and  besieged  two  legions  in 
Castra  Vetera  [Castra]  near  the  Rhine.  (Tac 
Hist.  iv.  22.)  The  success  of  Civilis  brought  him 
aid  from  the  Germaniae  and  the  Galliae  ;  and  deli- 
rerance  from  Roman  oppression  was  now  talked  of. 
The  Batavi  themselves  paid  no  ^^tributum"  or 
taxes  to  the  Romans;  and  an  inscription  preserves 
the  record  of  their  being  honoured  with  the  title  of 
brothers  (fratrea),  as  the  Aodoi  of  okl  had  been.  Bat 
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Civilis  affected  to  take  up  arms  against  their  common 
tyrants,  and  the  Galli  were  invited  to  assist  in  ex- 
pelling .them.  When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Vi- 
tellius reached  the  Galliae  and  the  Germaniae  (Tac 
Hiat,  iv.  54),  the  war  against  the  Romans  was  car- 
ried on  by  Civilis  with  new  vigour.  He  did  not  affect 
any  longer  to  be  on  the  side  of  Vespasian.  He  was 
fighting  against  the  power  of  Rome.  The  burning 
of  the  Roman  capitol  in  the  contest  between  the 
partisans  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  seemed  to  the 
Galli  an  omen  of  the  end  of  the  Roman  eniphne.  The 
Druids  declared  that  this  confiagmtion  was  a  sign  of 
the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  tliat  the  dominion  of  the 
world  was  given  to  the  Transalpine  nations.  The 
Druids  were  not  wrong:  they  only  mistook  the  time. 
The  Roman  camp  on  the  Rhine  was  full  of  discord. 
Hordeonius  Flaocus,  an  old  and  feeble  commander,  a 
partisan  of  Vespasian,  was  murdered  by  his  own  men. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iv.  36.)  Upon  this  messages  passed 
between  Civilis  and  Classicus,  a  Tre^'ir,  who  com^ 
manded  a  body  of  cavahy  of  the  Treviri.  Classicna 
was  of  royal  descent,  and  he  boasted  rather  of  his 
ancestors'  hostility  to  Rome  than  of  their  alliance. 
Two  other  men  joined  them ;  Julius  Tutor,  a 
Trevir,  and  Julius  Sabinus,  a  IJngon.  Tutor  was 
set  over  a  part  of  the  hanks  of  the  Rhine  by  Vitelliiv. 
Sabinus,  a  vain  man,  was  puffed  up  by  a  false  con- 
ceit of  a  Roman  descent;  he  gave  it  out  that  one 
of  his  female  ancest<Mr8  had  an  adulterous  connection 
with  Caesar  during  the  Gallic  War.  These  men  met 
at  Cologne  to  concert  their  plans,  but  in  secret;  for 
most  of  the  Ubii  were  still  disinclined  to  revolt. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  a  part  of  Gallia,  the  north  and 
some  parts  of  the  east,  that  was  ready  for  insur- 
rection; and  chiefly  the  Treviri  and  the  Lingones, 
The  Seqnani  refused  to  join  any  leagne  against 
Rome.  The  conspirators  made  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt the  legions,  which  were  now  under  the  command 
of  Vocula,  who  was  murdered  by  a  deserter  from  the 
first  legion.  (Tac  Bist.  iv.  59.)  Classicus  entered 
the  Roman  camp,  having  assumed  the  insignia  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  Tacitus  expresses  it,  kiid  the 
Roman  soldiere  took  the  military  oath  in  defence  of 
the  empire  of  the  Galliae.  Tutor  compelled  the 
people  of  Cologne  and  the  soldiere  on  the  Upper 
Rhine  to  take  the  same  oath.  Civilis  was  still  em- 
ployed on  the  blockade  of  the  Roman  troops  at  Ve- 
tera. Famine  at  last  compelled  the  soldiere  lo yield; 
bat  before  the  surrender  was  accepted,  they  were  re- 
quired to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Gallic  empire.  Civilis 
cat  off  his  long  light  hair,  which  he  had  let  grow, 
porsnant  to  a  vow  made,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
country,  when  he  began  the  war  against  the  Romans. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iv.  61.)  But  he  neither  took  the  oath 
to  the  Gallic  empire,  nor  allowed  any  Batavian ;  he 
trusted  to  the  power  of  the  Germans,  and  he  had 
ambitioos  views  of  dominion.  There  was  among  the 
Brocteri  at  this  time  a  virgin,  named  Veleda,  who 
had  great  authority,  for  the  Gennans  thought  that 
most  women  had  the  gift  of  divination;  and  Veleda 
had  proved  her  claim  to  tliis  distinction.  She  bad 
foretold  the  success  of  the  Gennans  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Roman  legions. 

Civilis  and  Classicus,  elated  by  theur  success,  de- 
liberated whether  they  should  give  up  Cologne  to 
their  mm  to  plunder.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  63.)  The 
Transrhenane  people  hated  this  strong  walled  place, 
and  a  deputation  from  the  Tenctlieri  brought  their 
wishes  to  the  municipal  body  of  Cologne,  The 
speech  which  Tacitns  puts  in  the  mouth  of  these 
Germans  ia  valoablo,  becanse  it  gives  us  some  in- 
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formation  of  the  state  of  this  floarifliiung  city  at  that 
time.  The  original  Roman  settlera  had  tntennarried 
with  the  German  Ubii,  and  they  had  become  one 
people.  There  were  duties  lerwd  on  goods  that 
passed  through  Cologne^  and  doubtless  on  goods 
passing  up  and  down  the  river.  The  Ubii  consented 
to  abolish  these  imposts,  and  to  allow  the  Germana 
to  pass  through  their  town  unarmed  and  in  the  day- 
time. The  Agrii^nenses  satisfied  the  Tenctheri  by 
their  concessions;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Civilis  and 
Veledit  should  be  the  iritnesses  to  the  compact. 
Commissioners  from  Cologne  were  sent  with  presents, 
and  the  business  was  amicably  settled.  But  the 
holy  woman  could  not  be  approached :  sIm  staid  in  a 
lofty  tower;  and  one  of  her  kinsmen  brought  to  her 
the  words  of  the  commissioners,  and  carried  back  her 
answers,  as  if  he  were  a  messenger  between  a  divi^ 
oity  and  men.    (Tac.  Hist,  iv.  65.) 

The  insurrection  of  the  Batavians  kid  been  pro- 
secuted with  vigour  and  success.  In  the  country  of 
the  Lingones  it  was  a  miserable  fiiilnre,  Julius  Sa- 
binus,  proclaiming  himself  Caesar,  led  a  disorderly 
rabble  into  the  territory  of  the  Sequani;  and  the  S^ 
qnani,  fiiithfol  to  Rome,  accepted  the  diallenge. 
The  Lingones  were  routed,  and  Sabinus  was  one  of 
the  first  to  run.  His  fate  does  not  concern  us  here, 
and  his  name  might  be  forgotten  but  for  the  con  < 
stancy  and  devotion  of  his  wife  Epponina  for  nine 
years,  during  which  he  lurked  in  his  hiding-places, 
fihe  was  one  of  the  illustrious  women  of  Gallia;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  nati<m  to  pro- 
duce women  above  the  common  stamp.  (Plut.  Ama- 
tofnttf,  vol.  iv.  ed.  Wytt) 

The  defeat  of  the  Lingones  and  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  tiio  armies  of  Italy  under  Annius  Gallus 
and  Petilius  Cerialis,  checked  the  Gallic  insurrection. 
Seven  legions  were  marching  upon  Gallia:  four  from 
Italy,  two  from  Spain,  and  one  that  was  summoned 
from  Britain.  The  Remi,  who  had  received  Caesar 
in  a  friendly  manner  when  he  first  entered  the 
country  of  the  Belgae,  summoned  tlie  Gallic  states 
to  deliberate  on  the  question  of  pence  or  war.  It 
seems  probable  that  their  object  was  to  secure  peace, 
and  that  they  were  resolved  against  war.  The  de- 
puty of  tlie  Treviri,  a  Gaul  with  a  Roman  name, 
Tnllius  Valentinus,  was  the  eager  advorate  of  war; 
but  he  was  more  a  man  for  words  than  for  deeds. 
Julius  Auspez,  the  orator  of  the  Remi,  spoke  in 
favour  of  peace.  The  states  were  divided  by  in- 
terests and  jealousies;  there  was  discord  among 
them  before  they  had  got  the  victory.  (Tac.  ffiat, 
iv.  69.)  This  meeting  showed  that  a  Gallic  rebel- 
lion was  impossible;  for  the  Galli  could  not  agree  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  nor  what  they  should  do 
if  the  Romans  were  driven  from  the  country.  Nor 
was  Rome  yet  so  feeble  as  to  fear  the  nations  of  the 
North.  She  hod  good  soldiers,  able  generals,  and  a 
man  of  ability  as  emperor.  Civilis  was  engaged  in 
a  quarrel  with  a  countryman,  Iiabeo,  who  had  a  4u}- 
tion  of  his  own.  Neitlier  Chisidcus  nor  Tutor  made 
any  vigorous  preparations  to  resist  the  Romans. 
Tutor  met  one  division  of  the  Roman  army  with 
the  forces  of  the  Treviri,  Vangiones,  Tribocci,  and 
Caracates,  the  last  a  people  who  lived  about  Mahut; 
be  had  also  some  of  the  Roman  soldiers  who  had 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Gallic  empire.  The 
Romans  of  Tutor  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
Germans  followed  their  example^  Tutor,  with  his 
Treviri,  retired  to  Bingiuro  {Bingm)  on  the  Rhine, 
where  he  was  surprised  and  routed.  Cerialis  bad 
now  got  to  Mognntiacom  (Jdaw9\ — a  general  fnll 
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of  confidence  in  himself  and  contempt  tat  tlie  cMoiy:. 
He  declined  the  aid  which  the  states  of  GalUa  waX^ 
and  ordered  their  troops  home:  be  told  the  GaSi 
they  might  turn  to  their  usual  occupatkos;  he 
could  finish  the  war  himself.  He  pasaed  from 
Mamg  to  Rigodulura  on  Uie  J/oas^  wb«i!9  Valenti- 
nus had  p^ted  himself  with  a  large  force  of  Treviri, 
and  fortified  himself.  Cerialis  quickly  dislodged 
him,  and  on  the  next  day  entered  Cokxiiia  Trevircv 
rum,  the  ancient  city  of  TWer,  on  the  Maael^  the 
capital  of  the  Treviri  With  difficulty  be  prev^Aed 
his  men  from  destroying  a  ci^  which  was  Uie  native 
place  of  Classicns  and  Tutor.  Cerialis  sunznoDed 
the  Treviri  and  Lingones  to  Trier.  The  qnech 
which  Tacitus  (ffitL  iv.  73)  has  put  in  the  seUier'a 
mouth  is  a  woiiderfully  brief  and  masterly  oorapoci- 
tion,  well  suited  to  make  the  Galli  satisfied  with 
the  Roman  dominion,  as  the  only  meana  of  avesting 
anarchy,  and  to  detach  them  from  alliance  with  the 
Germans.  The  Treviri  and  Lingones  wen  w^  sa- 
tisfied to  be  told  that  they  had  better  be  obfrfiewit 
and  enjoy  what  they  had,  than  run  the  risk  of  loaiag 
all  by  perBcvering  in  their  resistance.  Thia  was  the 
end  of  the  Gallic  rising,  which  was  not  a  national 
movement,  but  the  rebellion  of  a  few  states.  Ths 
real  rebellion  was  among  the  Batarians  and  the  Ger- 
man settlers  in  Gallia,  though  there  were  atiU  earns 
Lingones  in  the  army  of  Civilis. 

Civilis,  with  Classicns  and  Tutor,  fell  npoD  tha 
camp  of  Cerialis  near  Trier;  for  CeriaUs,  though  ao 
able  commander,  was  careless  and  a  man  of  pSeasure. 
The  enemy  was  not  repelled. without  difikolty.  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  77.)  This  failure  of  Civilis  encouraged 
the  Agrippinenses  to  come  over  to  the  Roman  side^ 
which  they  had  unwillingly  deserted  for  tlie  Gennni 
and  Batavian  alliance.  They  sent  to  offer  to  Ce- 
rialis tlie  wife  and  sister  of  Civilis  and  the  danghter 
of  Claaaicus,  who  were  with  them,  as  hostages;  and 
they  massacred  the  Germans  who  were  dispersed  in 
the  houses  of  tlie  city.  Fearing  the  vengeance  tf 
Civilis,  they  sent  for  help  to  Cerialis.  Civilis  was 
marching  upon  Cologne^  hopng  to  find  at  Tolbiacnm 
{Zulpidi),  in  the  territory  of  the  colony,  a  cohort  of 
Chauci  and  Frisii,  on  whom  he  greatly  relied;  but 
on  the  way  he  heard  the  nevrs  of  all  these  Gerrnans 
being  destroyed  by  the  treachery  of  the  Agripfa- 
nenses.  The  Chauci  and  Frisii  had  been  gorged 
with  food  and  wine,  and  while  they  were  drank  and 
asleep  the  Agrippinenses  dosed  the  doova  of  the 
place,  set  fire  to  it,  snd  burnt  them  all  alive.  (Tac. 
Hitt.  iv.  79.)  Civilis  hastened  to  Coiogne,  and 
this  important  city  was  sgain  in  the  bands  of  the 
Romans. 

Cerialis  carried  the  war  into  the.  Insula  Batavo- 
rum.  Civilis  at  last  came  to  terms,  and  obtained 
his  pardon.  The  history  of  the  last  pari  of  this 
campaign  is  imperfect  in  Tacitus,  whose  work  breaks 
off  suddenly.    (Sift.  v.  25.) 

The  political  divisions  of  Gallia  remained  un- 
changed till  the  fourth  centuiy  of  our  aera.  The 
origin  of  the  new  divbion  is  unknown.  The  history 
of  the  Galliae  under  Roman  dominion  belongs  to  the 
histoiy  of  tho  Roman  empire,  and  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  it.  The  subject  is  instructive^  bat  it  be* 
longs  to  a  different  kind  of  work. 

This  article,  though  long,  ii  not  complete,  hat 
perhaps  complete  enough  for  its  purpose,  sJid  within 
such  limits  as  are  reasonable.  The  following  re- 
ferenoes  will  be  useful.  There  is  a  good  article  oa 
Fnmee  in  the  Pemip  Cyclopaedia,  D'Anville,  AV 
Uec  ^  la  GamU  Anokm^i  Thienyi  Biatoirt  d» 
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Ckndoitf  Walckeiifter,  Giojfrapkie  Aneietme  Jlit- 
ioriqtie  6<  Comparie  dtia  GohUm  Cisalpma  et  Tron*- 
tUpmef  Ukert»  GaUim;  and  Forfoiger's  GompiU- 
tioD,  Handbudi  der  aUtn  Geographie,  ^,,  are  all 
uaeful.  The  referenoea  in  thoa  works  wUl  ahow 
what  a  large  mats  of  literature  haa  aconmnlated  od 
the  geographj  and  hiatoiy  of  the  Qalliae.      [Q.L.] 

GAXUCA  FLA'VIA.    [Iubrobtbs.] 

GA'LLICUM.     [Ilkroktbs.] 

GAXLIGUM,  in  Bfaoedonia.     [EcniooBua] 

GA'LLICUM    FBETUK.     [Fbbtux  Galu- 

CUM.I 

GAXLICUS  SINUS  (6  TaXarMht  k6\9os^  Strab. 
p,  137  :  Golfe  du  Lum)  waa  the  Soman  name  of 
the  baj  of  the  Mediterranean,  formed  bj  the  sonth 
coast  df  Gallia  Narbonenaia«  It  waa  also  called  Mare 
Gallicam.  (Plin.  iii.  5.)  The  western  limit  waa 
the  Pyreneea  Promontoriom  (Lit.  xzyi.  19);  the 
eastern  may  be  fixed  near  Masailia,  and  the  bay 
was  aomettmes  called  Massaliotic.  Strabo  giTes  the 
same  name  to  the  opposite  bay  on  the  Atlantic, 
which  is  formed  by  the  north  ooost  of  Spain  and  the 
aouth  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Gallia;  bnt  no 
ether  writer  seems  to  have  giTen  the  name  to  the 
Athmtic  golf.     [Gallia.]  [G.  L.] 

GALLINA'BIA  insula.     [Albxux  Ikgau- 

HUM.] 

GALLINAltIA  SILVA  (roXXirapfa  9M|,  Strab. 
ri.  p.  243),  a  forest  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  occu- 
pying  the  sandy  shore  which  extends  from  the  month 
of  the  Vnltnmna  towards  Cumae.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  one  of  his  letters  (ad  Fam.  ix.  23)  aa 
lying  on  the  road  to  the  Utter  i^aee.  Shortly  after- 
wards it  became  the  headquarters  of  Sextus  Pom- 
peins,  where  he  first  organised  the  predatory  banda 
with  which  he  subsequently  undertook  bis  piratical 
expeditions.  (Strab.  /.  c.)  Even  at  oidinary  times 
it  waa  noted  as  a  faTourite  resort  of  banditti,  and 
was  in  consequence  often  guarded  by  banda  of  sol- 
dien.  (Jnv.  iiL  807.)  Strabo  speska  of  it  as  a 
forest  of  brushwood  (0M}  dcvirflftSifs);  bnt  from  Ju- 
venal's expression  of  **  Gidlinaria  pinus  **  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  also  a  wood  of  tall  pine-tnes,  such  aa 
grow  luxuriantly  on  many  of  the  sandy  shores  of 
Italy.  In  the  13th  century  we  find  it  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Pineta  di  Castel  VoUumo ;  by 
which  it  is  still  known,  though  the  pines  seem  to 
have  disappeared.  The  forest  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Vnltnmus  to  the  Torre  di  Patria  (the 
aito  of  the  ancient  Litemum),  and  some  distance  be- 
yond that  towards  Cumae.  The  Via  Doniitiana, 
constructed  by  that  emperor  as  the  direct  road  to 
Cumae,  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  forwt,  and 
many  portions  of  it  are  still  viaible.  (Pratilli,  Via 
Appia,  ii.  7.  p.  183.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GALLITAB,  an  Alpine  people  (FUn.  iil  20), 
iupposed  to  have  been  about  the  junction  of  the 
EgUwm  and  the  For,  because  there  is  a  place  there 
named  GilUiU.  [G.  L.] 

GALLUS  (raxAof:  Lefhe),  a  small  river  of 
Bithynia,  havmg  its  sources  near  Modra  in  the  north 
of  Phrygia,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Sangariua 
a  little  more  than  300  stadia  from  Niooinedeia. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  543.)  Ammianns  BlaroelUnua  describes 
its  ooune  as  very  winding  (xxvi.  8).  Martianus 
Capelia  (6.  §  687,  ed.  Kopp)  confounds  this  river 
with  another  of  the  same  name  in  Galatia,  which 
veems  likewise  to  have  been  a  tributary  of  the  San- 
gariua, and  on  the  banks  of  which  Pessinus  is  said 
to  have  beoi  situated.  From  the  river  Gallus  in  Ga- 
Vuia  the  Galli,  or  priests  of  Cybele,  were  said  by  some 
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to  have  derived  their  name,  because  its  water  made 
those  who  drank  of  it  mad.  (Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Plin. 
V.  42,  vi.  I,  zxxi.  5;  Herodian,  i.  11;  Ov.  FaH. 
iv.  364.)  [L.S.] 

GAMALA  (r&  Td^yMXa),  a  town  of  Palestine, 
frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  from  which 
the  district  Gamalitis  (A  J.  iii.  3.  §  5)  derived  ito 
name.    Thia  district  was  apparently  identical  with 
that  otherwise  called  Lower  Ganlanitis  by  the  same 
historian,  in  which  Gamala  was  situated    (iv.  1. 
§  1).     It  is  first  mentioned  aa  a  fortress  of  great 
strength,  in  the  life  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  who  re- 
duced it  {B.  J,  i.  4.  §  8).     It  is  placed  by  Josephus 
opposite  to  Tarichaea,  and  on  the  lake.     Its  site 
and  character  are  minutely  described:  "A  rugged 
ridge,  stretching  itself  from  a  high  mountain,  rises 
in  a  lump  midway,  and  elongates  itself  firom  the  rise, 
declining  as  much  before  as  behind,  so  as  to  resemble 
a  camel  in  form,  whence  it  derives  its  nama    Both 
in  flank  and  in  front  it  is  cleft  into  inaccessible  ra- ' 
vines;  but  at  the  back  it  is  somewhat  easier  of 
ascent,  being  there  joined  to  the  mountains,  from 
which,  however,  the  inhabitanta  severed  it  by  a  trench, 
and  rendered  the  approach  moie  di£Scult    Against 
the  precipitous  Caoe  c^  the  mountain  numerous  houses 
had  been  built,  closely  crowded  one  on  another;  and 
the  city,  apparently  suspended  in  the  air,  seemed  to 
be  falling  upon  itself,  by  reason  of  its  perpendicular 
site.     It  inclines  towards  the  mid-day  sun;  and  the 
hill,  stretching  upward  with  a  southern  aspect  to  a 
prodigious  height,  served  aa  a  citadel  to  the  town : 
while  an  impregnable  cliff  above  it  extended  down- 
ward into  a  lavine  of  vast  depth.    Within  the  ram- 
parts was  a  fountain,  at  which  the  city  terminated.* 
(B.  J,  iv.  l.§  1).  At  the  firstoutbreakof  the  Jewish 
rebellion  it  waa  for  a  time  maintained  in  its  fidelity 
to  the  Romans,  through  the  influence  of  Philip^  the 
lieutenant  (  hrapx^)  of  King  Agrippa  (  Kite,  §11); 
but  subsequently  it  revolted,  and  was  garrisoned  and 
fortified  by  Josephus  (§  37)  with  nuues  and  trenchea, 
so  as  to  make  it  the  strongest  fortress  in  that  part  of 
the  country  (^B.  J.  iv.  1.  §  2).    Accordingly,  when 
its  recovery  was  attempted  by  the  younger  Agrippa, 
his  troops  were  occupied  for  seven  months  in  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  take  it  by  siege.    It  was  taken, 
however,  by  Vespasian,  after  a  spirited  resistance  of 
the  garrison,  when  the  loss  sustained  by  the  legion- 
aries was  revenged  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  the  survivors,  of  whom  4000  perished  by  the 
sword,  and  5000  threw  themselves  from  the  walls, 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  ravines  below. 

The  site  of  thb  strong  fortress,  though  so  remark- 
able, and  so  minutely  described  by  Josephus,  had 
been  forgotten  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  when 
Lord  Lindsay  attempted  to  recover  it  in  a  steep  in- 
suUited  hill  to  the  east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
nearlyopposite  to  that  town.  It  is  now  called  i^/J7osm, 
and  lies,  according  to  Burckhardt,  between  the  village 
of  Feik  and  the  shore,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from 
the  former;  **  having  extensive  ruins  of  buildings, 
walls,  and  columns  on  its  top."  (Burckhardt,  Syna, 
ph  278,  with  a  wood-cut  of  the  site.)  According  to 
Lord  Lindsay,  the  hill,  **  at  a  dutance,  so  strongly 
resembles  the  hump  oi  a  camel,  that  I  think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  ita  being  the  ancient  Gamala. 
It  has  been  a  pkoe  of  tremendous  strength,  and  no 
slight  importance.  Valleys,  deep  and  almont  perpen- 
dicuUr,  surround  it  on  the  north,  east,  and  south. 
On  the  south  side,  the  rock  is  scarped  anguhu'ly  for 
defence;  on  the  eastern,  it  is  built  up  so  aa  to  bar 
all  appraach  from  below;  to  the  south-east  a  neck  of 
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land,  of  much  lower  elevation,  and  scarped  on  botli 
sideS)  connects  it  with  the  neighbouring  moantains, 
and  oommnnicates  bj  a  steep  descent  with  the  south- 
em  valley;  travellers  from  the  east  and  west  appear 
to  have  met  at  this  neck  of  land,  and  thence  ascended 
to  the  city.  If,  as  I  conclude,  the  houses  were  built 
on  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain,  Josephus  might 
well  describe  them  as  hanging  as  if  they  would  fall 
one  on  the  other.  All  traces  of  them  have  been 
swept  away,  and  the  mountain  is  now  covered  with 
thick  grass.  The  top  is  sprinkled  with  trees;  we 
found  many  ruins  on  it,  apparently  of  the  citadel, 
but  not  very  interesting.**  {Travels^  vol.  ii.  pp. 
92,  93.)  [G.  W.] 

GAMBHIVir.  [Chamavi.] 
GAMPHASANTES.  [Gabamantks.] 
GANDARAE  {raySdpai,  PtoL  vii.  1.  §  4;  Steph. 
B.  t.  v.),  a  widely  extended  people  of  Indian  or 
Arianian  origin,  who  occupied  a  district  extending 
more  or  less  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Panjdb  tj 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kandahar^  and  variously 
called  in  ancient  authors  Gandaris  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
699)  or  Gandaritis  (Strab.  xv.  p.  697).  The  name 
is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  is  found  in  the  Mahdb- 
hdrat  under  the  form  Gandhiras,  in  which  work 
these  people  are  classed  with  the  Bahlfkas  and  other 
tribes  beyond  the  Indus;  the  country  they  inhabited 
being  described  as  difficult  of  access,  and  famous 
then,  as  it  still  is«  for  its  breed  of  horses.  Owing  to 
the  distinction  which  seems  to  be  drawn,  in  the  pas- 
sages cited  above  from  Strabo,  between  Gandaris 
and  Gandaritis,  some  autliors,  as  Groskurd  and  Man- 
nert,  have  been  led  to  assign  different  places  for  these 
dbtricts ;  determining  the  latter  to  be  the  same  as 
Peucelaotis,  between  Attok  and  the  Indus.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  one  and  the  same  country 
was  intended,  the  boundaries  of  which  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  travellers  from  whom  Strabo 
and  others  compiled  their  geographical  notices  of 
these  remote  regions.  From  Strabo  (/.  c.)  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  considered  tiie  country  of  the  Gan- 
darae  to  be  to  the  W.  of  the  Indus;  from  Ptolemy, 
that  it  was  somewhat  more  to  the  E.,  in  the  direction 
of  Gaspatyrus  (^Koihmir  t).  The  latter  view  agrees 
with  a  notice  of  Hecataeus  preserved  by  Stepbanus 
B.  («.  V,  C(upapffrtu)y  who  calls  that  city  woKls 
TayiapiK^  2icu9£k  iucrfi,  Herodotus,  like  Ptolemy, 
calls  it  Gaspatyrus  (iii.  102,  iv.  44).  In  Herodotus 
these  people  Ave  called  Gandarii,  and  are  included  by 
him  in  the  seventh  satrapy  of  Dareius,  along  with 
the  Aparytae,  Dadicae,  and  Sattagydae  (iii.  91): 
they  are  also  found  with  the  same  name  in  the  ar- 
mament of  Xerxes,  in  company  with  the  Dadicae, 
under  the  same  commander,  and  wearing  the  same 
arms,  as  the  Bactrians. 

Rennell  (^Geogr,  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  390)  has 
been  induced  to  place  them  to  the  W.  of  Bactriana; 
but  more  minute  examination  leads  to  the  belief  that 
in  this  he  is  in  error,  and  tliat  east  and  south  of 
Bactriana  is  really  the  more  correct  determination. 
(Wilson,  Ariana  AntiquOf  p.  131 ;  Asiatic  Bet.  vol. 
XV.  p.  103;  Lassen,  PmtapoL  Indictt,  p.  105;  M. 
Troyer,  Hc^a-Taranffinif  torn.  ii.  p.  319.) 

Stepbanus  speaks  of  another  Indian  people  whom 
he  calls  Gandri,  who  fought,  according  to  him, 
against  Bacchus ;  adding,  however,  that  Hecataeus 
called  them  Gandarae.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  real  and  the  mythical  people  are  meant  to  be  one 
and  the  same.  Professor  Wilson  draws  the  general 
conclusion  that  Heeren  and  Rennell  have  both  erred  in 
placing  most  of  these  tribes  to  the  N.  of  Kkorataanf 
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and  that  they  may  be  located  with  more  acconcy  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Paropamisan  moant«ns,  htiog 
the  predecessors,  if  not  the  ancestors,  of  the  voodem 
ffazdrcLs.  [V.] 

GA'NDARIS.     [Gandarae.] 

GANDARITIS.     [Gandarae.] 

GANGANI,  in  IreUnd,  mentioned  by  Ptoleiny  as 
lying  south  of  the  Auteri.  [Auteri.]  PnAafcily= 
Clare,  [R.  G.  L.] 

GANGARIDAE  (rayyapl&u,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  81, 
2.  §  14),  a  people  who  lived  along  the  coast  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  froia 
which  they  probably  derived  thar  name.  Aoooirii]^ 
to  Ptolemy  their  capital  was  named  Gange  (vii.  I. 
§  81);  in  another  place,  however,  he  omits  the  r«aine 
of  the  chief  town,  but  adds  that  there  are  ax  towns, 
whose  names  he  gives,  in  the  country,  it  woold 
appear  from  Pliny  that  a  portion  at  least  of  these 
people  extended  considerably  to  tlie  south,  in  the 
country  now  occupied  by  the  Circars  of  the  Corif- 
mandel  coast,  —  as  he  speaks  of  "  geute  Gangari- 
dum  Calingarum  "  (vi.  18.  a.  22).  The  Calingae 
were  probably  near  CaHnapfUnam^  between  the  Go- 
davery  and  Mahawuddy,  Virgil  (^Georg.  iiL  27) 
and  Valerius  Flaccus  {Argon,  vl  66)  mention  the 
name  of  the  Gangaridae.  Curtius  places  them  be- 
yond the  Ganges  to  the  eastward,  along  with  tiie 
Prasii  (ix.  7).  Their  name  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times confused  with  that  of  the  Gandaridae.  Thus, 
when  Dionysius  Periegetes  writes  Gargaridae  (r. 
1144),  he  probably  means  Gandaridae  and  not,  as 
some  commentators  have  supposed,  this  people.  [V.] 

GANGAS,  GANGITES  (Poryat,  rajyirJit, 
Appian,  B.  C,  iv.  106),  a  river  of  Macedonia,  which 
takes  its  rise  at  and  flows  round  Philippi  ;  aifler  its 
confluence  with  the  Zyoactes  the  united  streams 
bore  the  name  of  the  Angites  (^A'nghiUa),  which 
was  so  caUed  from  the  branch  at  PhilipiH.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iiL  p.  225.)  It  was  by 
this  "  river  ude  "  {Acts^  xvi.  13),  the  foantains  of 
which  gave  the  name  to  the  city,  before  the  tame  of 
Philip  of  Macedon — Grenides, —  the  Place  of  Foun- 
tains,—  that  the  **  Proseucha  *'  was  sitnated  (io 
consequence  of  the  ablutions  which  were  connected 
with  the  worship)  in  which  the  Gospel  was  fint 
preached  within  the  limits  of  Europe.  (Compu 
Goneybeare  and  Howson,  L4fe  and  Epittiet  of  St. 
Paul,  vol.  L  pi  316.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GANGE  (Tdryriy  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  81 ;  r«*yr»», 
Peripl  Mar.  Erytkr.  p.  36),  according  to  PU^emy, 
the  capital  town  of  the  Gangaridae,  at  the  month  of 
the  Ganges.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the 
Erythraean  sea  speaks  of  this  place  as  the  chief  matt 
for  the  finest  cotton  ftuffs,  for  frankincense,  and  Chi- 
nese malabaihron.  It  must  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modem  Calcutta,  though  its  exact 
position  cannot  be  identified.  Strabo  speaks  of  a 
town  which  he  calls  Gauge,  but  fdaces  it  £ar  up  the 
river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Palibothra  or  Patna  (xii 
p.  719).  [V.] 

GANGES.  1.  (6  rdeyyv^, Stnb. xv.  pp.  686.719, 
&0.;  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §29,  &c.;  iuLat.  Ganges,  -is:  Adf. 
rayy7iTiK6s,  Gangeticus,  G^getis),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Apia,  and  the  most  important  one  of  Eastern 
India  or  Hindoetdn.  It  was  unknown  to  Herodotas, 
Ctesias,  and  the  earlier  writers  of  ancient  times,  anl 
it  was  not  described  by  ancient  authors  till  the  Greeks 
under  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors  peoe^ 
trated  into  Western  India.  It  is,  indeed,  only  in 
very  modem  times  that  tlie  exact  position  of  its 
sources  has  been  determined ;  the  eariier  of  European 
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Iteopraphen  haviag  conjectured  thtt,  like  the  Indus, 
it  aiwe  on  the  northern  side  of  the  chain  of  the  Himi- 
laya  mounUuns,  in  the  direction  of  Thibet.  It  is  now 
ascertained  that  the  true  river  ia  made  up  of  three 
separate  straams,  which  bear  the  respective  names  of 
the  G&knamy  Bhagirathi,  and  Alakdtumda,  The 
second  is  held  to  be  the  most  hallowed,  and  is  tlie 
one  to  which  the  largest  concourse  of  pilgrims  re- 
sorts. The  spot  where  it  burets  forth  from  the 
glaciers  is  called  Chmg6tri  {Gangavdtan),  and  is 
situated  in  lat  SO^  59'  SC'  N.,  long.  96^  44'  W., 
at  an  altitude  of  nearly  10.000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Above  it  is  the  summit  of  Pankaparvaia^  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  21,000  feet.  (Schlegel, 
Ind,  BibL  vol.  L  p.  387 ;  Ritter,  vol.  iL  pp.  947— 
952;  I^assen,  IntLAlL  vol  L  p.  49.)  From  its 
sources  it  flowd  nearly  S.ti]l  it  reaches  Hdtiinapwra ; 
thence,  with  an  easterly  inclination,  as  fiir  as  Alld- 
habddf  where  it  receives  the  Jumna;  and  thence 
nearly  SE.  till  it  readies  the  bay  of  Bengal,  into 
which  it  falls,  after  a  conne  of  about  1150  miles, 
by  numerous  mouths.  On  its  way  it  receives  a  great 
number  of  affluents,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after,— one  of  which,  the  Jumnay  considerably  sur- 
itself  in  length. 
The  ancients  held  different  opinions  as  to  the 
Bonnxs  of  thb  celebrated  river.  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Eratosthenes,  made  it  rise  in  the  Indian 
Caucasus  (the  Paropamisus,  or  Hindu-Ku»h\  and, 
ffter  flowing  for  some  distance,  take  an  eastern  di- 
rection on  reaching  the  plains,  and,  after  passing 
the  great  city  of  Palibothra,  enter  the  Indian 
ocean  (or  bay  of  Bengal)  by  a  single  mouth  (zv.  pi 
690).  In  another  place  (zv.  p.  719)  he  quotes 
Artemidoms,  who  stated  that  the  Ganges  had  its 
source  in  the  Montes  Emodi  (Imans  or  Himdlaya 
M*.)y  and  that  it  flowed  southwards  till  it  reached 
the  city  Gauge,  when  it  turned  off  to  the  E.  and 
passed  Palibothra.  The  same  >iew  is  implied  in 
Dionysius  Periegetes  (v.  1 146)  and  in  Mela  (iii.  7). 
Pliny  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind,  but  states  generally  that  some  gave  to  the 
Ganges  an  uncertain  source,  like  that  of  the  Nile, 
while  others  placed  it  in  the  Scytliian  mountains 
(vL  18.  s.  22;  see  also  Solin.  c.  52;  Mart.  c.  6). 
Orottius  placed  its  source  in  an  unknown  mountain, 
which  he  calls  Osrobares.  There  is  a  more  general 
consent  as  to  its  magnitude;  most  authors  agreeing 
that  it  is  a  great  stream  even  from  its  first  com- 
mencement. Thus  Arrian  asserts,  on  the  authority 
of  Megasthenes,  that  where  it  is  smallest  it  is  at 
least  100  stadia  broad,  that  it  is  fsr  greater  than 
the  Indus,  and  that  it  receives  no  rivera  which  are 
not  themselves  as  large  and  as  navigable  as  the 
Maeander.  (^IneUe,  c  4.)  In  another  place  he  states 
that  if  all  the  Asiatic  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean  were  joined  together,  they  would  not 
make  one  Ganges  in  body  of  water;  while  it  is  equally 
superior  to  the  European  Ister,  and  the  Egyptian 
Kile.  {Anab.  v.  6.)  Strabo  oonsidered  it  the  greatest 
river  in  the  three  continents  of  which  he  had  any 
knowledge;  that  the  Indus,  the  Ister,  and  the  Nile, 
ranked  nezt  in  order  afker  it  (zv.  p.  702);  and  tiiat 
its  average  breadth,  in  the  opinion  of  Megasthenes, 
was  about  100  stadia,  and  its  depth  20  fathoms. 
The  historians  of  Alezander's  invasion  agree  gene- 
rally in  its  size,  making  it  32  stadia  broad,  by  100 
fathoms  deep.  (Died.  zvii.  93;  Plut  Akx.  c.  62.) 
ILAter  writers,  like  Pliny  and  Aelian,  give  to  the 
river  a  fabulous  size ;  the  former  asserting  that  at  the 
narrowest  pUve  it  was  8  miles  broad,  and  nowhere 
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less  than  twenty  paces  deep  (vi.  18.  s.  22) ;  the 
latter,  that  from  its  first  origin  it  was  80  stadia 
broad  and  20  fathoms  deep, — and  that,  after  it  had 
received  several  tributaries,  it  acquired  a  breadtli  of 
400  stadia,  and  contained  many  islands  as  large  as 
Lesbos  and  Corsica,  with  a  depth  of  60  fathoms 
{Hut.Anim.  xii.  41).  Aelian  is  most  likely  here 
confounding  the  natural  stream  with  its  breadth 
during  great  floods.  The  ancients  had  simikr  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
mouths  by  which  it  entered  the  ocean.  Strabo  as- 
serted that  it  had  but  one  (zv.  p^  690),  in  which 
view  PUny  agrees  (ii.  108);  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §  18) 
and  Marcian  (ap.  Huds.  Geoffr,  Gr,  Mm.),  five;  Mela 
(iii.  7),  Virgil  {Aen.  ix.  v.  30),  Propertius  (iii.  22. 
16),  and  other  authors,  seven.  The  fact  is,  like  all 
rivers  flowing  with  a  vast  body  of  water  through  an 
alluvial  plain,  and  bringing  down  an  immense  annual 
deposit,  its  mouths  were  perpetually  changing;  and 
old  ones  were  filled  up,  wliile  new  ones  were  conti- 
nually made.  The  names  of  some  of  the  ancient 
mouths  have  been  preserved,  and  can  even  now  be 
identified.  Their  names  are  given  by  Ptolemy,  in 
order  from  W.  to  E.,  and  are :  (1)  KdttiSovffoif  ardfAaj 
now  the  river  ffoogly,  on  which  Calcutta  stands; 

(2)  T^  /K<7a  cr6fia,  now  the  river  Roymongtd; 

(3)  KafiSi^pixov  ardfiei,  now  the  Marjatta;  (4)  th 
^fv96arofJUH'  <rr6iAay  now  the  ffurit^tta;  (5)  'Ay- 
ri€o\^  (rr6fMay  the  one  nearest  the  Brahmaputnij 
and  for  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  well- 
ascertained  name. 

The  Ganges,  on  its  course  to  the  sea,  is  fed  by 
several  Urge  rivers,  some  of  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  liave  been  satisfactorily  identified 
with  their  original  Sanscrit  names.  The  fullest 
account  of  them  is  in  Arrian  (^Ind*  4),  and  from 
him  or  from  the  journals  which  he  copied  most  of 
the  other  writers  who  allude  to  them  have  probably 
themselves  copied.  The  following  are  the  seventeen 
which  this  author  mentions,  to  which  we  have 
added  (in  parentheses)  those  Sanscrit  names  that  are 
probably  well  ascertained : — the  Jobares,  no  doubt 
the  same  iis  the  Jomanes  {Jamund  or  Jumnd)\ 
Cainas,  Erannoboas  {Hiranjavahu),  Coesoanus 
(CosamiAd),  Sonus  {fond),  Sittocatis  (C<tit/d), 
Solomatis  {Saravati),  Condochates  (Gandaki),  Sam- 
bus,  Magon,  Aguranis,  Omalis  (  VimaM),  Commena- 
ses  {Carmana^'),  Cacultris,  Andomatis  {Andhd- 
nuUi  or  Tamasd),  Amystis,  Ozumagis  (^IxmtuUi^ 
Erennesis  (  VaranatC).  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Jomanes, 
Prinas,  and  Cainas,  which  he  calls  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges  (vi.  1 7.  s.  2 1 ) ;  and  adds  that  there  were  in  all 
nineteen  such  affluents,  of  which  he  notices  (appa^ 
rently  for  their  superiority)  the  Condochates,  Eran- 
noboas, Cosoagus  or  Cossoanus,  and  Sonus  (vi.  18. 
s.  22).  CurUus  speaks  of  three  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  the  Acesines,  Dyardenes,  and  Erymanthus 
(viii.  9);  but  he  has  clearly  here  made  some  con- 
fusion with  the  accounts  of  the  Indus,  or  there  is  a 
defect  in  our  MSS.  of  his  work.  The  Acesines  (now 
Chendb")  is  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Panjdb; 
the  Dyardenes  is  not  improbably  the  same  as  the 
Oedanes  (O/ScU^s)  of  Strabo  (zv.  p.  719),  and  most 
likely  to  be  identified  with  the  BrahmapiUra;  while 
the  Erymanthus  belongs  to  neither  Indus  nor  Ganges, 
but  may  be  the  same  as  Etymandrus  (now  Htlmfnd)^ 
the  principal  river  of  Aiachosia  and  Drangiana. 
The  Ganges  was  evidently  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  a  very  wonderful  river.  Pliny  speaks  of  snakes 
thirty  feet  long  which  live  in  its  waters  (iz.  3.  s.  2), 
which,  like  Pactolus,  brought  down  gold  also  (zziii. 
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4.  B.  21);  and  other  anthon  aacribe  to  some  of  its 
tribataries  crocodiles  and  dolphins  (piSdyiiSf  Sirah, 
XT.  p.  719;  Dyardenes,  Cart.  viiL  9).  The  Sanscrit 
name  Ganga  may  be,  as  Pott  has  snggested,  an  in- 
tensitiye  form  from  the  root  ^  to  ga  Platarch 
gives  another  and  fitbnloos  origin  of  its  name  {de 
Fbunm.  ap.  Hudson,  Gwgr.  Gr.  Min.  ii.  p.  8). 
(Rennell,  HmdoBian;  Lassen,  Ind.  AUerth,  toI.  i. 
p.  130;  Kiepert  n.  Lassen,  KarU  v.  Alt  Indian 
1853;  Pott,  Etgm,  Fonch.  p.  86.) 

2.  (6  TJerrnty  Ptol.  m  4.  §  6),  the  most  im- 
portant river  in  the  ancient  island  of  Taprobaoe 
i^C€yUm\  still  known  by  the  name  uf  the  MaKa- 
veik-Ganga,  It  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  S.  and 
W.  of  Kandp,  and  after  flowing  roaod  the  town 
parsnes  a  NE.  ooarae,  till  it  enters  the  sea  bj  two 
months,  one  near  Trmcomahe  (close  to  the  '0(«{a 
iUpa  of  Ptolemy),  and  the  other  aboat  25  miles  to 
the  S.  It  appeara  from  modem  surveys  that  tlie 
Trincomalee  branch  is  now  nearly  dry,  except  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  that  the  main  body  of  water  pasMs 
to  the  sea  by  the  sonthem  branch,  which  is  now 
called  VirgeL  (Brooke  on  Maha:veUe'G€utga,Jaum. 
IL  Gtog,  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  228.)  Much  of  the  country 
ihrongh  which  this  river  flows  is  now  uninhabited, 
but  liiere  are  extensive  remains,  tanks,  and  ruins, 
indicating  that  it  was  once  thickly  peopled.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  with  some  reason  tliat  the  Maka- 
veUk^Gunga  Is  the  same  river  which  Pliny  calls 
Palaesinmndus  (vi.  22.  s.  24),  and  which  he  says 
flowed  to  the  N.  by  a  city  of  the  same  name,  and 
entered  the  sea  by  three  mouths  ;  of  which  the  nar- 
towest  was  five,  and  largest  fifteen,  stadia  wide.  It 
is  curious  that  the  larger  stream,  which  he  calls 
Cydara^  is  the  northern  or  Trincomalee  branch  ; 
and  from  modern  researches,  it  is  proved  that  this 
was  originally  the  principal  stream,  the  water  having 
heen  diverted  into  the  Ftrgel  by  the  priests  of  a 
temple  situated  at  the  prant  where  the  two  streams 
iiaturally  bifurcate.  (Davy,  Account  of  Ceght^  Lond. 
4ta  1821 ;  Bitter,  Erdk.  vol.  vi.  24.)  [V.] 

GANGE'TICUS  SINUS  (K6\iros  TurmnKit, 
Ptol.  i.  13.  §  4,  vii.  1.  §  16),  the  great  gulf  faito 
which  the  Ganges  flowed,  now  generally  called  the 
hay  or  gulf  of  Bengal.  According  to  Ptolemy  it 
was  usual  with  the  mariners  of  his  day  to  call  it 
13,000  stadia  across ;  whence,  in  order  to  allow  for 
the  irregularity  of  the  course  pursued,  Ptolemy 
takes  off  one-third,  and  reduces  the  breadth  to  8670 
stadia.  This  is,  however,  more  than  twice  the 
hreadth  of  the  real  bay  of  Bengal  The  lact  is, 
Ptolemy,  in  common  with  all  hLi  predecessors.  Hip- 
parchus,  Polybius,  Marinus  of  Tyre,  greatly  extended 
the  degrees  of  longitude  of  this  part  of  the  world ; 
hence  his  Caspian  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  and  bay  of 
Bengal  are  all  much  greater  in  breadth  E.  and  W. 
than  in  length  N.  and  S.,  which  is  just  oontrary  to 
the  fact.  [V.J 

GANGRA  (Fiirypa:  Kieitgareh,  Kangrehy  or 
Changeri)^  a  town  of  Paphlagoiiia,  to  the  south  of 
Mount  Olgasys,  and  at  a  distance  of  35  miles  f^m 
Pompeiopolis,  appears  to  have  been  a  princely  resi- 
dence, for  we  kiiow  that  Morzns  or  Moraeus,  and 
afterwards  Deiotarus,  the  last  king  of  Paphlagonia, 
resided  there.  (Strab.  xii.p.  564;  comp.  Liv.xxxviil. 
26.)  Strabo,  notwithstanding  this,  describes  it  as 
■only  '*  a  small  town  and  a  garrison."  According  to 
Alexander  Polyhistor  (op.  Steph,  B.  s.  v.  Tdeyypa), 
the  town  was  built  by  a  goatherd  who  had  fkmd 
one  of  his  goats  straying  there;  but  this  is  probably 
a  mere  philological  speculation,  gongra  signifying 
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"a  goat"  in  the  Paphhigoiiifln  hngvagCL  h  tiK 
ecclesiastical  writers  Gangra  is  often  mentMnsd  as 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Paphhgook.  (Socrat.  u.  43; 
Soaom.  HL  14,  and  elsewhere.)  The  tirchaxds  of  this 
town  werp  cdebrated  for  tlM  exoeOsnoe  of 
apples.    (Athen.  iiL  p^  82.)  [L.  S.! 

GANNASIA  PR.     [Libta.] 

GANODU'RUM  (IWi(8o»|Nir),  one  of  the 
Helvetian  dties  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iL  9.  a.  90)l 
The  termination  dwr  seems  to  show  that  it  was  on 
some  river,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept Ptolemy's  figures,  to  fix  its  position:  aod  that 
evidence  is  worth  nothing.  Some  reasons  have  be«a 
given  for  supposing  it  to  be  near  the  eotraaoe  of  tbe 
Rhine,  on  to  the  hkt  of  Cmu/tam^  not  lar  btm 
Stein,  (Wakkenaer,  QtogrofU  deg-  Chndm,  veL  i 
p.  317.)  [G.  L.] 

GANUS  (rdbwff  or  Tows),  apparently  a  moimtaia 
fortress  ia  Thrace,  oa  the  coast  of  the  PrepoeiliB. 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  vn.  5.  §  8;  HarpocraL  and  Said. 
s.  a.;  Plin.  iv.  18;  ScyUx,  p.  28.)  Aescfaines  (ad». 
CUtipk,  pi  65)  speaks  of  Gauus  along  with  aUier 
phMxs  as  scarce^  known  to  the  Atheniaoa,  aad 
mentions  Gamt  akog  with  Ganos,  from  vrhidh  we 
may  infer  that  the  farmer  was  the  name  af  the  <K»- 
trict  in  whKh  the  latter  was  atoated.       [L.  S.] 

GARAMA.      [GARAMA1ITB8.] 

GARAMAEI  (ro^MVMubi,  Ptol.  L  IS.  §  5,  vL  S. 
§  2),  a  tribe  of  ancient  Aissyria,  who  lii^  akaig 
the  banks  of  the  Lycos  (iTafr),  between  Arrha- 
pachitis  aad  Apdloniatia.  [V.] 

GARAMANTES  (Pa^Nifiayrfs),  a  great  natioB  sf 
Inner  Africa.  In  the  widest  sense  ihib  aanie  is  ap> 
plied  to  all  the  Libyan  tribes  inhabiting  the  oasas  ia 
the  E.  part  of  the  Great  Desot,  as  the  Gaetaliaas 
inhabited  its  W.  part;  the  boundary  between  the  tw« 
nations  being  drawn  at  the  sooroes  of  the  Bagradas 
and  the  mountain  Usaiigala.  In  this  wide  sense  th^ 
were  considered  as  extoiding  &  and  E.  to  the  lake 
Nuba  and  both  banks  of  the  river  Glr,  as  fiar  as  the 
mountains  called  Garamahtiga  Phjlramx  {jk  Ta- 
^ofAoarrtK^  ♦opct/l),  whkih  Ptolemy  plaoea  in  4^ 
long,  and  10°  N.  lat,  K  of  M.  Thaiji,  and  K  of  M. 
Araitoab.    (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§  12,  18,  16.) 

In  the  stricter  sense,  however,  the  name  i^mnlrd 
the  people  of  Phazahia  (Fesam),  a  region  lying  & 
of  the  Great  Syitls,  between  24*^  and  31^^  N.  lit. 
and  12°  and  18°  £.  long.,  and  forming  I7  &r  the 
largest  oasis  in  the  Great  Desert  (8tAara\  which  it 
may  be  considered  as  dividing  into  an  eastern  aad  a 
western  part  It  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  stoae 
and  sand,  not  exceeding  1200  feet  high,  which  pf»- 
tect  it  from  the  sands  of  the  desert:  the  chief  ^ 
these  are  the  two  parallel  ranges  on  the  NE.  caUed 
the  Black  and  WhiU  Hang  (i.  e.  MvmOmm), 
the  former  being  of  basalt,  and  the  latter  of  hme- 
stone  (the  former  is  the  Moms  Atkr  of  the  an- 
cients); and  that  on  the  W.  called  (Tarana,  perh^e 
the  ancient  UsAROAUk.  It  is,  however,  only  a 
small  part,  not  above  one-tenth,  of  the  surface  that 
is  cultivable;  the  rqgion  being  intersected  by  rid^oi 
of  hills  from  300  to  600  feet  high:  and  even  in  tbe 
valleys  between  these  ridges  the  soil  is  a  stratmn  of 
sand,  on  chalk  or  clay,  iMedlng  constant  irrigatioa, 
to  supply  which  there  are  no  water«  courses,  and 
veiy  few  natural  springs;  so  that  the  water  haa  to  he 
obtained  from  wells,  at  tlie  depth  of  about  100  feet. 
The  soil  is  impregnated  with  saline  mattsr,  aervii^ 
as  a  manure  for  the  date-palms,  winch  are  the  chief 
vegetable  producte  of  the  ooontry:  a  little  grain  ia 
also  grown  at  the  present  day. 
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The  ooonby  of  tb*  GanuBsntes  wis  known  to 
Herodotus,  who  iDentioDs  the  people  twice:  first,  as 
dweDinf;  S.  of  the  Nasamones,  and  £.  of  the  Maeae, 
m  the  '*  Coontiy  of  Wild  Beasts,"  that  is,  the  second 
of  the  three  belts  into  which  he  divides  N.  Libya 
(ir.  174).    In  the  second  passage  (iv.  183)  he  savs 
that  the  Ganunantes  are  a  ytrj  great  natbn>  inh»- 
biting  one  of  thoee  oases  formed  by  salt-hills,  whidi 
he  places  at  intervals  of  10  days'  journeys  along  the 
interior  of  N.  Africa.    (Comp^  Ataramtics;  At- 
Lamtm;  Auoila.)    This  one  lies  between  Angila 
and  the  Atarantes;  bnt  here  arises  a  difficulty,  inas- 
much as  the  regular  allowance  for  the  caravans 
fbom  A^lah  to  ZuUa  on  the  E.  border  of  Femm 
is  20  days,  and  it  took  Homennann  16  days'  very 
rapid  travelling  to  accomplish  the  distance.    The 
best  solution  of  the  difiiculty  appean  to  be  the  sup- 
position  that  one  station  has  been  omitted  by  Hero- 
dotus (or  by  the  oopybts),  namely,  the  small  oasis 
of  Zola,  which  is  just  half-way  between  At^tlak 
and  ZuUa.    Herodotus  makes  the  distance  from  the 
Lotophagi    (i.  e.  the   coast   between  the  Syrtes) 
thirty  days,  which  conreeponds  exactly  to  the  time 
occupied  by  the  caravans  in  the  journey  from  Tri- 
poli to  Fmuuit  which  appears  to  have  been  the  est** 
blished  route  in  all  ages.    He  describes  the  country 
te  having  many  fruit-bearing  palms,  and  as  being 
cultivated  for  com  by  manuring  it  with  salt,  by 
which  some  suppose  him  to  mean  the  white  clay 
which  is  atiil  used  for  manuring  the  sandy  soiL 
His  stoiy  of  the  oxen  with  singularly  thick  hides, 
and  with  horns  bending  so  far  forward  that  the 
^leasts  were  obliged  to  walk  backwards  as  they  fed 
<comp.  Mek,  I  8 ;  Plin.  viiL  45.  s.  70),  is  not  so  ab- 
aurd  as  it  may  seem;  for,  although  modem  travellers 
have  not  confirmed  this  part,  as  they  have  the  rest, 
"of  the  old  inquirer's  story,  we  have  evidence  from 
the  Nubian  monuments  (Gan,  pL  zv.)  that  the  an- 
cient neatherds  of  AfHca,  like  their  successors  to 
this  day,  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  giving  artifi- 
cial fbnns  to  the  horns  of  their  cattle.    (Heeren, 
Afrietm  NoHom^  voL  i.  p.  222:  for  other  stories 
About  cattle  walking  badtwards  as  they  fed,  see 
Alexander  Hyiidensis,  op.  i«4.  v.  p.  221,  e.;  Aelian. 
AT.  A,  zvi.  38;  Aristot  cbPort  AnimaL  iL  17.)  In 
another,  and  a  very  sad  part  of  his  account,  Herodotus 
is  but  too  well  supported  by  modem  testimony.    He 
telb  us  of  a  d^raded  negro  tribe,  who  dwelt  in 
caves  (rote  TpvykMrns  AlBUnras)  among  or  near 
the  Ganmantes,  who  hunted  them  with  chariots, 
for  these  negroes  were  the  swiftest  runners  known. 
The  wretches  thus,  like  their  race  in  all  ages, 
hunted  after  for  slaves,  lived  on  reptiles,  and  used  a 
speech  wldch  resembled  no  other  langua^,  but  was 
like  the  shrieking  of  bate.    (Gomp.   MeU,  i.  8; 
Plin.  V.  5,  8.)    The  Roek  TVMoot,  so  called  from 
their  dwellfaig  fai  caves  (Troglodytae),  in  the  TibetU 
range  of  mountains,  are  still  hunted  fy  the  chiefkains 
t^  Feaanf  though,  by  a  kind  of  retribution,  these 
Tibhoot  are  the  sncoessoTB  of  the  ancient  Libyans, 
who  have  fled  from  more  powerfnl  conquerors  into 
the  former  haunts  of  their  negro  game.    (Lyon, 
NamUim,  ^c,  pp.  250,  fell.)    To  complete  the  n- 
semUance,  the  people  of  Anjehk  compare  the  lan- 
guage of  theM  degraded  tribes  to  the  whistling  of 
birds.    (Hornemann,  p.  143.) 

The  account  of  Herodotus  contains  an  apparent 
ineonsisteDGX  ;  for  the  Gammantes  an  described  in 
the  former  passage  (c  174)  in  terms  which  would 
fitf  better  apply  to  these  Aethtopian  Troglodytes, 
as  avoiding  men  and  all  aode^,  possessing  no  wea- 
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pons  of  war,  and  unable  to  defend  themselves.  Tliis 
deecription  corresponds  exactly  to  what  Mela  (i.  8) 
and  Pliny  (v.  8)  say  of  a  people  whom  tbey  call 
Gamphasantes;  and  hence  some  critics  have  proposed 
to  alter  the  reading  in  Herodotus :  but,  besides  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  variation  in  the  MSS., 
the  position  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  this  people  ■ 
precisely  that  occupied  by  tlie  Garamantes;  and  the 
same  statemento  aro  repeated  by  later  geographers, 
expressly  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  v.;  EusUth.  ad  Dum,  Per,  217.)  The 
discrepancy  is,  probably,  one  of  those  so  of^en  found 
in  a  writer  who  picks  up  news  eageriy  from  all 
quarters  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  the  one  account  was 
obtained  through  the  Nasamones  and  Cyrenaeans, 
and  the  other  through  the  merchants  who  traded  be- 
tween Fettan  and  Egypt;  and  we  may  fairly  suppose 
that  the  one  class  of  informants  repeated  only  what 
they  had  heard  of  some  of  the  degraded  tribes  who 
larlced,  as  has  been  seen,  in  comers  of  the  country. 
If  any  change  be  necessary,  we  suspect  it  to  be,  of 
the  two,  father  in  the  Roman  oompilen;  for  their 
story  seems  copied  from  Herodotus. 

From  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  the  Cae- 
saiB,  we  have  no  forther  information  worth  men- 
tion. When  the  Romans  had  become  the  masters  of 
N.  Africa,  they  found  it  necessary  to  repress  the 
barbarian  tribes  ;  and  this  office  was  committed,  in 
the  case  of  the  Garamantes,  to  Cornelius  Balbus 
Gaditanus  the  younger,  who,  as  proconsul,  defeated 
them  in  a  sense  sufficient  to  warrant  his  investment 
with  triumphal  insignia,  b.  c.  19,  though,  of  course, 
conquest  was  out  of  the  question.  (Flor.  iv.  12 ;  Tac. 
AiMu  iil  74,  iv.  26,  HieL  iv.  50.)  The  resulto  ob- 
tained from  this  expedition  in  the  form  of  additional 
knowledge  are  recorded  by  Strabo(xvH.  pp.  835,838), 
Mela  (i.  4.  §  4,  8.  §  7),  and  Pliny  (v.  5,  8).  Strafao 
places  them  15  days'  journey  from  the  oases  of  Am- 
mon  (Spoak),  and  10  days'  journey  from  the  Aethio- 
pians  on  the  Ocean  ;  a  striking  proof  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  informatioa  respecting  Inner  Libya:  he 
describes  their  position  relative  to  the  N.  coast  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  Mela  copies  Herodotos,  mixii^ 
up  with  his  story  a  statement  which  Herodotus 
makes  concerning  Uie  Ausenses.  Pliny  (v.  5)  gives 
a  good  description  of  the  pndtion  of  the  Garamantes, 
with  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Balbus,  and  a 
list  of  the  cities  whose  images  and  luunes  graced  his 
triumph :  he  also  speaks  of  tlie  difficulty  cf  keefMng 
open  the  road,  becauM  of  the  predatory  bands  be- 
longing to  the  tribe,  who  filled  up  the  wells  with 
sand.  He  mentions  Phazania  as  if  it  were  distinct 
from  the  country  of  the  Garamantes.  Ptolemy  also 
(iv.  6.  §  30)  gives  a  list  of  their  cities,  none  of 
which  need  paitioular  mention,  except  the  metropolis 
Garsma  (Tapdtai:  Germa,  with  considerable  ruins). 
This  dty  has  13^  houn  in  its  longest  day,  is  distent 
1|  hour  W.  of  Alexandria,  and  has  the  sun  vertical 
twice  a  year,  15^  on  each  side  of  the  summer  sol- 
sticew    (Ptol.  viii.  16.  §  7.) 

The  Garamantes  were  a  Libyan  (not  Negro) 
people,  of  the  old  race  called  Amaseigh  [Gastu- 
LiA  J,  a  name  perhaps  preserved  in  that  of  the  mo- 
dem capital  Mamwuk,  The  inland  trade  between 
K(S7P^  Cyivnaica,  the  Tripolis,  and  Carthage,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  interior  of  Afirica  on  the  other, 
was  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  by  them.  (The 
TVaeek  of  Hornemann,  Captain  Lyon,  Denham  and 
Clapperton,  Richardson,  Btfth,  Qverweg,  &c;  Ren- 
nell,  Geog,  o/Berod,  vol.  ii.  pp.  273,  foil.;  Heeren, 
A/rictm  NaUone,  vol  i.  pp.  221,  foU.)     [P.  &] 
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GA'RAPHI  MONIES  (to  Tapatpa  6frn),  a  moun- 
tain chain  of  Mnaretanta  Caesarieiuiis,  foimiiig  a 
part  of  the  range  which  separates  the  vallevs  of  the 
Chinalaph  and  Savus.  (Ptol.  it.  2.  §  14.) '  [P.  S.] 

GARBATA  MONS  (rdpeara  (  rh  Tdf^arov 
ipos,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §§  26,  31),  was  the  southern 
portion  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  separated 
Aethiopia  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  which  the  most 
southerly  and  loftiest  projection  was  Mount  Eleplias 
{Cape  Felix  or  Djebel  Fed).  The  entire  range 
commenced  at  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt  and 
Aethiopia,  and  extended  from  the  15  th  to  the  1 1th 
degree  of  Ut.  N.,  running  for  the  most  part  in  a  SE. 
direction.  Aethiopia,  or  tlie  modem  Abyssinia^  is 
a  region  of  highlands  which,  as  they  advance  south- 
ward, increase  in  altitude.  Mons  Garbata  com- 
menced to  the  S.  of  Azume,  and  was  the  loftiest 
portion  of  the  range.  It  contained  mines  of  gold 
and  quarries  of  porphyry.  [W.B.D  ] 

GA'REA,  GAREA'TES.     [Teoea.] 

GARESCUS  (XofrHiTKOs  al.  TapUrKos,  Ptol.  iii. 
13.  §  25;  Geresci,  PUn.  iv.  10),  a  place  in  Mace- 
donia, probably  somewhere  in  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  river  Zygactes  —  Nevrocopo,       [E.  B.  J.] 

GARGA'NUS  (rb  Tdpywoy^  Streb.),  a  mountain 
and  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Italy,  still  called 
MorUe  GarffonOf  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  being  the  only  projecting  headland 
of  any  importance  that  breaks  the  monotonous  line 
of  coast  along  the  Adriatic  from  Otranio  to  Anoona. 
It  is  formed  by  a  compact  mass  of  limestone  moun- 
tains, attaining  in  their  highest  point  an  elevation  of 
5120  feet  above  the  sea,  and  extending  not  less  than 
35  miles  from  W.  to  E.  Though  consisting  of  tlie 
same  limestone  with  the  Apennines,  and  therefore 
geologically  connected  with  them,  this  mountain 
group  is  in  fact  wholly  isolated  and  detached,  being 
separated  from  the  nearest  slopes  of  the  Apennines 
by  a  brond  strip  of  level  country,  a  portion  of  the 
great  plain  of  Apulia,  which  extends  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus  to  those  of  the 
Frento.  (Swinburne's  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  151, 152; 
Zannoni,  Carta  del  Regno  diNapoli,)  Its  con6gu- 
ration  is  noticed  by  many  ancient  writers.  Stiubo 
speaks  of  it  as  a  promontory  projecting  out  to  sea 
from  Sipontum  towards  the  E.  for  the  space  of  300 
stadia;  a  distance  which  ui  nearly  correct,  if  mea- 
sured along  tlie  coast  to  the  extreme  point  near 
Vietti,  (Strab.  vi.  p  284.)  Lucan  also  well  de- 
scribes it  as  standing  forth  into  the  waves  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  exposed  to  the  N.  wind  from  Dalmatia, 
and  the  S.  wind  from  Calabria.  (Lucan,  v.  379.) 
In  ancient  times  it  was  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
oak  C^  QuerceU  Gai^ni,"  Hor.  Cartn.  ii.  9.7;''  Gar- 
ganum  nemus,"  Id.  Ep.  ii.  1. 202;  SiL  Ital.  iv.  563), 
which  have  of  late  years  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
though,  according  to  Swinburne^  some  portions  of 
them  were  still  visible  in  his  time  {Travels j  vol.  i. 
p.  155;  Giustiniani,  Diz,  Geogr.  del  Regno  di  No- 
poHf  pt.  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  92 — ^98).  Strabo  mentions 
in  this  neighbourhood  (but  without  directly  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Garganus)  a  hill  called  Drium,  about 
100  stadia  distant  from  the  sea,  on  which  were  two 
shrines  of  heroes  {vp^),  the  one  of  Calchas,  with 
an  oracle  which  was  consulted  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  Faunus  in  Latium;  tlie  otlier  of  Poda- 
leirius,  from  beneaih  which  flowed  a  small  stream 
gifted  with  extraordinary  healing  powers.  The  same 
circumstances  are  alluded  to  by  Lycophran,  from 
whom  it  would  appear  that  the  stream  was  named 
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Althaena.  (Str^b.  vi.  p.  284 ;  Lyoophr.  Alex.  1(H7 
— 1055.)  The  exact  locality  has  been  a  subject  of 
dispute ;  but  as  we  find  a  similar  mention  of  a  stiam 
of  limpid  water  which  healed  all  diseases,  in  the  le- 
gend of  the  appearance  of  St.  Michael  that  gave  nse 
to  the  foundation  of  the  modem  town  of  M<mk  S. 
Angela, — on  a  lofty  hill  forming  <me  of  the  oSlshacti 
of  tlie  Garganus,  about  6  miles  from  i/a«/r«2oMd, 
—  it  seenu  very  probable  that  tliis  was  no  other  thu 
the  Drium  of  Strabo,  and  that  the  sanctuary  of  tbe 
archangel  has  succeeded,  as  is  so  often  the  esse,  to 
another  object  of  local  worship.  The  whole  range  of 
Mt  Garganus  is  now  frequently  called  Afonte  S.  An- 
gela, from  the  celebrity  of  this  spot;  and  the  num 
of  Drium  seems  to  have  been  sometime  m/ti  vith 
tbe  same  extension  among  tlie  Greeks,  as  there  b 
very  little  doubt  that  for  'Ap/or  in  Scylax  we  slunld 
read  Aplov,  the  promontory  of  which  he  is  there 
speaking  being  evidently  the  same  as  the  Gaipin& 
(Scyl.  §  14;  Gronov.  ad  lac.) 

On  the  southern  slope  of  Mt.  Garganus,  about 
4  miles  E.  of  Monte  SL  Angela^  a  straggling  vilh^ 
still  called  Mcttinataf  witli  a  tower  and  small  port, 
has  preserved  the  name  of  the  Matdi  us  of  Honee, 
which  is  correctly  described  by  an  old  commeotsfaf 
MS  **  m<ms  et  promontorium  in  Apulia.**  The  bum 
appears  to  have  properly  belonged  to  this  sonAeni 
offshoot  of  the  Garganus;  but  in  one  passage Hocue 
would  seem  to  apply  the  name  of  **  Matins  cam- 
mina"  to  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  range.  AS 
these  hills  are  (xnrered  with  aromatic  heris,  sod  pro* 
dHce  excellent  honey,  whence  the  well-known  ailoaon 
of  the  same  poet  to  the  '*  apis  Matina."  (Hor.  Carm. 
i.  28. 3,  iv.  2.  27,  £pod,  16. 28.)  Lucan alsospeab 
of  the  **  calidi  buxeta  Matini "  as  adjoining  and  onr- 
looking  tbe  phiins  of  Apulia  (ix.  182).  There  is  do 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  town  of  this  naOK,  u 
supposed  by  one  of  the  old  scholiasts  of  Uonce;  aad 
certainly  no  authority  for  the  change  suggested  bj 
some  modem  writei-s,  that  we  should  read  in  Pfioj 
MaHnates  for  '*  Merinatcs  ex  Gargano."  HolitefflU 
and  others  have  clearly  shown  that^n  ancient  ton 
called  Merinum  stood  near  the  NE.  point  of  tk 
promontory,  about  5  miles  from  tbe  modem  VieA 
It  continued  to  be  a  budiop's  see  until  late  in  tl» 
middle  ages,  and  the  f^ite  is  still  marked  by  an  lo- 
cieut  church  called  Sta.  Maria  di  Merino.  (HdstetL 
NoL  in  Cluver.  p.  278;  Romanelli,  voLiL  p.  214.) 

Tbe  flanking  ridges  which  extend  down  to  the  sea  on 
both  sides  of  the  Garganus  afford  several  coves  or  small 
harbours  well  adapted  for  sheltering  small  ye»k, 
Of  these  the  one  now  called  Porto  Greco,  aboot 
8  miles  S.  of  Viesti,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  tbe 
A0A8V8  PoRTUS  of  Pliny,  which  be  appears  to  pUn 
S.  of  the  promontory.  The  Portus  Gabxax  of  tbe 
same  author  was  situated  between  the  pranumtorT 
and  the  Lacus  Pantanus  {Logo  di  Lesina):  it 
cannot  be  identified  with  certain^;  but  it  seem 
probable  that  it  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  tlie 
lake  now  called  Lago  di  Varano.         [E.  H.  B.] 

GARG  A'PH  I A  FONS.     [Plataea.] 

GATiGARA  {Tdpyapa  or  Tapryapov),  one  of  tbe 
heights  of  Mount  Ida  in  Troas  (Horn.  /I  viiL  48, 
xiv.  292),  which  continued  to  bear  this  name  even 
ill  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  583 ;  comp.  Plin.  v.  32; 
Macrob.  Sat.  v.  20;  Stepb.  B.  s.  v.).  Its  modev  > 
name'lrmud  to  T)e  Kazdag.  (Walpole^j  Menmrs 
relating  to  Turkey^  p.  120.)  A  town  of  tbe  same 
name  exbted  from  early  times  upon  that  height,  or 
rather  on  a  branch  <^  it  forming  a  cape  on  Uie  imtli 
of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium,  between  Antandnis  a^ 
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Assns.  In  the  earliest  times  it  is  mid  to  have  been 
inhabited  bj  Lele^^es,  bnt  afterwards  to  have  received 
Aeolian  coloniiits  frjm  Assns,  and  others  from  Miletn- 

rlis.  (Strab.  iL  c.  pp.  606, 6 1 0 ;  Mela,  L 1 8 ;  Ptol.  v.  2. 
5.)  The  name  of  this  town  is  in  some  authors 
misspelt  *ldfryapo9f  as  in  Ptolemy,  and  Xde/apa^  as  in 
Uierocles.  The  territory  round  Gargara  was  cele> 
^)  brated  for  its  fertility.  (Virg.  Georg,  i.  103;  Senec. 
Phom.  iv.  608.)  The  modem  village  of  Im  probably 
oocnpies  the  site  of  ancient  Gai^g:ara.«r*     [L.  S.] 

GAROA'RIUS  LOCUS,  a  place  In  Gallia  Nar* 
bonensis,  known  only  from  an  iiiscriptiim  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian.  D'Anville  {Nolice,  ifv.)  received  an 
exact  copy  of  it  from  Barth^emy.  This  inscription 
records  the  "  Pagani  pagi  Lacreti  qni  sunt  finibus 
Arelatensinm  loco  Gargario  "  The  place,  which  is 
still  called  Garguietj  is  at  tlie  foot  of  a  mountain 
called  St.  Pilon;  ^  and  tlie  pkin  which  extends  from 
the  foot  of  this  mountain  as  far  as  Avbagnej  in  the 
direction  of  MarteUU^  is  called  Lacrau^  and  this 
may  be  the  Pagns  Lucretns  of  the  inscription" 
(D'AnvUle),  [G.  L.] 

GARGETTUS.    [Attica,  p.  327.] 

GAKI  (Tdpiy  Isid.  Char,  ap,  Hudt.  voL  iL  pi  9), 
a  small  place  in  Ariana,  mobt  likely  represented  now 
by  Ghorey  to  the  east  of  Ferrah.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
same  as  Gkiraney  wliich  lies  to  the  N£.  from 
Ferrah,  Mannert  (v.  2.  s.  61)  has  supposed  that 
it  is  the  same  as  Greiskk  to  the  NE.  of  Bost^  on  the 
JClufendy  which,  however,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  Chat- 
risache  or  Chatrische  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  1 7.  s.  5).    [V.] 

GARINAEI  {raptweuot  and  rofnyiwibi),  mentioned 
hy  Ptolemy  (vi.  16.  §  5)  as  a  population  of  the 
country  of  the  Seres.     [Sbres.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

GARITES,  a  people  of  Aquitania  (Caes.  £,  G. 
iii.  27),  who  submitted  to  P.  Crassus,  b.  o  66. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  between  the  Elusates 
and  Ausci,  and  the  position  of  both  of  these  peoples 
is  known  within  certain  limits.  [Elusates, 
Ausci.]  Some  writers  would  connect  the  name 
Garites  with  the  name  (7crf,  a  branch  of  the  Ga- 
rorme.  But  the  reading  Garites  is  not  certain  in 
Caesar*s  text.  Schneider  (ed.  Caes.  Beil.  Gall.)  has 
taken  the  reading  Gates.  [G.  L.] 

GAltlUS  iTdptos),  a  place  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  80  stadia  to  the  east  of  Callistratia. 
(ALircian  Ueracl.  Peripl.  p.  72;  Anonvm.  PeripL 
Pont  Evx.)  '  [L.  S.] 

GARIZIM.     [Gerizim.] 

GAROCELI  or  GRAIOCELI,  an  Alpine  people, 
who  with  the  Centrones  and  Caturiges  attacked 
Caesar  (b.  c.  58)  in  his  march  from  Ooelum,  the 
most  western  place  in  Gallia  Cisalfnna,  over  the  Alps 
into  the  country  of  the  Vocontii.  {B.  G.  L  10.) 
The  reading  Graioccli  is  said  to  have  the  best  an* 
thority  for  it.  (Schneider,  ed.  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  10.) 
These  people  are  mentioned  by  no  other  writei^  but, 
as  we  know  where  the  Centrones  and  Caturiges  lived, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Garoceli  were  near  them. 
D*Anrilie,  as  he  often  does,  determines  their  position 
aimply  by  the  aid  of  a  name.  The  resemblance  be- 
t%veen  the  names  Ocelum  and  Garoceli,  he  says, 
fixes  the  place  of  the  Garoceli  in  the  valley  of  Pro- 
geUta  and  of  Cltuon^  and  consequently  in  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina.  But  it  is  clear  that  Caesar  means  that 
tliey  were  an  Alpine  people,  whom  he  met  after 
leaving  Ocelum.  Walckenaer  has  a  conjecture 
about  them  which  is  ingenious;  and  it  may  also  be 
true.  He  says  that  they  occupied  the  Maurienne 
and  the  valley  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Mauri- 
etme,  to  the  east  of  Afont  CenU,  the  Vol  di  Vikf 
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which  contains  a  place  called  Usseglio  and  a  canton 
of  the  same  name.  And  be  adds,  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  that  in  an  ancient  document,  St.  Jean 
de  Maurienne  is  called  Johannes  Garocellius.  He 
has  other  ailments  alsa  (^Geog.j  (fc.  des  Gaiuleij 
vol.  i.  p.  642.)  [G.  L.] 

GARRHUENUS,  a  river  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  zssthe  Yare  (or  ror-mouth  River)  both 
in  respect  to  name  and  place.  [R.G.  L.] 

GARRIANNONUM,  in  Britain,  menUoned  in  the 
Notitia  as  a  station  under  the  Cotne$  Littorit  Sax- 
onici  for  the  EquUea  StablestamssBurgh  Castle  in 
Norfolk,  where  Roman  remains  are  found.   [R.  G.  L.] 

GARSAURA  (Tapadovpa),  a  small  town  in  Cap- 
padocia  from  which  the  praefectura  Gartauria  or 
Garttturitia  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  663; 
comp.  xii.  534,  and  568,  where,  perhaps  Tapaaovpmtf 
is  to  be  read  for  Kramer's  Tapc9/S6^v\  Plin.  vi.  3; 
Ptol.  V.  6.  §  14.)  [L.  S.] 

GARSAURITIS.     [Garsaura.I 

GARUMNA  (&  Tapovwas,  Tapvyas:  Garonne), 
Tibnllus  (i.  7, 11)  calls  this  river  '*  Magnus  Ga^ 
rumna: "  but  Ausmiins  (^MouUa^  v.  483)  makes  the 
name  feminine  (aequoreae . . .  Garamnae).  The  forms 
Garumna,  Garonna,  and  Garunda  occur;  the  kst  in 
H  letter  of  Symmachos  to  Ansonius,  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  origin  of  the  name  Gironde. 

The  Garonne,  the  most  southern  of  the  three  great 
rivers  of  France  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  rises 
in  the  Pyrenees,  witnin  the  present  kingdtnn  of 
Spain.  The  river  has  a  north  and  NNE.  course 
to  Tolosa  {Touloaee),  from  which  town  it  has  a 
general  NNW.  course  to  BurdigaU  {Bordeaux), 
Below  Bordeaux  it  fonns  a  large  aestuary,  which 
Strabo  (p.  190)  calls  a  sea- lake  (Xf/uvo^^cUcurcra). 
The  navigation  of  the  Upper  Garonne  as  far  down 
as  the  junction  of  the  Tamis  (7\im)  below  Toulouse 
is  much  im{ieded.  At  Bordeaux  it  is  a  fine  tide 
river,  and  the  tide  ascends  20  miles  above  Bor- 
deaux, This  river  has  several  large  brunches:  on 
the  right  bank,  the  Arriege,  the  Tam^  the  Lot 
(Oltis),  and  the  Dordogne  (Duranius),  which  flows 
into  the  aestuary;  on  the  left  bank,  the  GerSj  the 
Bayse^  and  some  others.  The  length  of  the  Garonne 
is  said  to  be  about  360  miles,  and  the  Dordogne  is 
near  300  miles  long.  In  fact,  the  Dordogne  and 
Garonsie  are  two  distinct  rivers  which  flow  into  one 
aestuary,  now  called  the  Gironde,  Tlie  basin  of 
the  Garonne  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  Loire, 
but  larger  than  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  It  is  a  coun- 
try which  lies  witliin  well-defined  limits,  tlie  Pyre- 
nees, the  CevenneSj  the  mountains  of  the  Autfergne, 
and  the  Ocean.  Part  of  tlie  basin  of  the  Garonne 
was  the  Aquitania  of  Caesar,  who  makes  the  Ga- 
rumna  the  boundary  between  the  Aqnitani  and  the 
Celtae  {B.  G.  i.  I). 

Strabo  (p.  190)  and  Sfcla  (iii.  2)  de!<cribe  the 
Garumna  as  rising  in  the  Pyrenees.  Strabo  mrfkes 
the  Garumna  flow  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
navigable  part  of  it  he  says  is  2000  stadia:  it  is 
incr^sed  by  three  streams,  and  then  enters  the  sea 
between  the  Santones  and  the  Bituriges  losci  [Bi- 
TURiORs],  both  Celtic  nations.  He  speaks  of  the 
mouths  oif  the  river  (al  MoXat)  as  forming  the 
aestuary:  he  probably  means  the  proper  Garonne 
and  the  Dordogne.  Mela's  description  is  much 
more  complete:  he  describes  the  upper  part  of  tho 
river  as  shallow  for  a  great  distance  and  scarcely  na  • 
vigable,  except  when  it  is  swollen  by  wintry  rains 
or  melted  snow;  as  it  approaches  the  ocean  tides  it 
k  fuller,  and  becomes  wider  as  it  proceeds;  at  last  it 
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18  like  a  great  sea  channel,  carries  Urge  ships,  and 
toBses  nayigators  about  in  a  furious  manner,  parti- 
enlarly  when  the  wind  and  the  stream  are  not  the 
same  way.  Mela  may  probably  hare  heard  of  the 
yiolence  with  which  the  tide  enters  the  Gironde, 
Mela  says  that  there  is  an  island,  Antroe,  in  tlie 
aestuary  of  the  Garonne;  but  there  is  no  island  now. 

[G.  L.] 

GABUMNI,  an  Aquitanian  people  mentioned  by 
Caesar.  [Gabitbs.]  It  may  be  inferred  from  the 
name  that  they  were  on  the  Garumna.  A.  de 
Valuis  supposes  that  they  occupied  a  tract  now 
called  Riviire  along  the  Ganmne^  to  the  north  of 
the  Gonvenae,  or  of  the  diocese  of  SL  Bertrand  de 
Comminge^  as  £ur  as  the  borders  of  the  diocese  of 
JUeux,  This  conjecture  is  accepted  by  D'Anrille 
and  other  writers;  and  it  may  be  true.  But  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  it  is  true.  [G.  L.] 

GASANDES  (raaayScts),  an  Arab  tribe,  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  Stcnlns  (iii.  44),  identical  with 
the  Cassanitae  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Cassandreis  of 
Agatharchides.  Diodorus  pUices  them,  with  the  Ali- 
baei,  nest  to  the  Debae,  on  the  south,  in  agreement 
with  Ptolemy,  who  finds  them  south  of  the  Cinaedo- 
oolpitae, —  his  name  for  the  Debae, — and  gives 
Badeo  as  the  name  of  their  capital  (vi.  7.  §  6). 
Diodorus  and  Agatharchides  agree  in  remarking  <hi 
the  difSerendb  of  the  climate  of  this  part  of  Anbia 
from  that  of  the  other  parts.  **  This  country,"  says 
Diodorus,  "  is  not  scorched  as  are  the  neighbouring 
regions,  but  is  often  covered  with  soft  and  thick 
clouds,  from  which  distil  snows  and  refreshing 
showers,  which  render  even  the  summer  temperate. 
Tlie  country  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  is  re- 
markably rich,  but,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  is  not  properly  cultivated ;  they  collect 
gold  in  large  quantities,  which  they  find  in  the  na- 
tural fissures  of.  the  earth,  not  in  the  form  of  gdd- 
dust,  but  in  nuggets,  the  smallest  of  which  eqiml  in 
size  the  olive-stone;  the  largest  are  little  inferior  to 
the  walnut  The  natives  wear  them  round  their 
wrists  and  necks,  alternated  with  transparent  pebbles. 
Having  an  abundance  of  gold,  but  a  scard^  of 
copper  and  iron,  they  are  glad  to  barter  the  former 
with  the  merchants  for  an  equal  weight  of  the  latter." 
An  identity  both  of  climate  and  name  enables  us  to 
fix  the  Gasandes  immediately  to  the  soath  and 
south-east  of  Mekka,  in  Mount  Gazuanj  the  countiy 
of  Zohran,  of  which  Burckhardt  reports:  "Grapes 
abound  in  the  mountains.  Most  other  fruits  are  cul- 
tivated in  these  mountains,  where  water  is  at  all 
times  abundant,  and  the  climate  temperate.  Snow 
has  sometimes  fallen,  and  water  been  frozen,  as  far  as 
Sada."  {TraoeU  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  377,  quoted 
by  Forster,  Arabioy  vol.  ii.  p.  144.)         [G.  W.] 

GASCRUS,  GAZC/RUS  (r<(<r»/»oj,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§  31;  V^tapos,  Stepb.  B.),  a  town  of  the  Edoni 
in  Macedonia,  and,  probably,  the  same  place  as  the 
Gbaebo  of  the  Peutinger  Table.  Gasorus,  there- 
fore, probably  stood  between  Tragilus  and  Knporia, 
towards  the  NW.  end  of  Mons  Pangaens.  (Leake, 
Trav.  in  North,  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  229.)  [E.  J  B.] 

GATH  (Tie,  r^TTo:  Eth,  r€«ai>s),  one  of  the 
fire  principal  cities  of  the  Philistines  (Josh.  xi.  22 ; 

1  Sam,  T.  8,  vi  17),  the  birthpkce  and  home  of 
Goliath  and  his  gigantic  family.    (1  Sam.  xvii.  4; 

2  Sam,  xxi.  18 — 22.)  It  was  taken  by  Uzziah,  and 
dismantled.  (2  Chron.  xxvi  6.)  Josephus  reckons  it 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (AuL  v.  1.  §  22),  and  says  that 
Hezekiah  to(Ac  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  from  Gaza 
to  Gath.  (AfU,  ix.  13.  §  3.)    St.  Jerome  speaks  of 
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it  as  a  dty  of  the  Philistines  on  the  oonfinea  of  Js- 
daea,  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Gaza,  where  a  vciy 
extensive  vilhige  existed  in  his  day.  (^Commemt.  » 
Mich.  i.  10).  Ther«  can  be  little  doubt  thai  this 
same  is  intended  in  the  Onomaaiieon  (t.  9.  r«9), 
though  it  is  there  errooeonsly  stated  to  be  five  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Diqqkifis  «r 
Lydda.  (Reland,  Pofoest  «.  v.)  The  inbaUtants  if 
.BeiMsfrrm  (Eleutheropolis)  speak  of  a  village  naaied 
Kmjet-el-Gatf  a  qoarter  of  an  hour  distant  firam 
Beit^ebrin,  on  the  road  to  Aehdati,  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  permitted  to  hazard  the  oonjectore  tbat  the 
present  Beit-Jehrin — the  classical  Betqpurfaa  and 
Eleutheropolis — marks  the  site  of  the  andeat  Gath. 
[Bethogabris.]  [G.  W,] 

GATHHEPHER  (rt0x94^>  Fateed,  LXX.; 
rcMc^  Euseb.  Onom,),  a  town  of  Galilee  in  the 
tribe  of  Zabulon  (Josh,  xix.  13),  the  native  place  of 
the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kinfft,  xiv.  85).  St.  Jerome 
pUces  it  two  miles  from  Sepphoris,  on  the  road  to 
Tiberias,  a  small  vilhige  in  his  day,  where  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet  was  sliown.  (Proem,  m  Jmobl) 
The  tomb  was  shown  to  fieigamin  of  TodeU,  in  1h» 
mountains  near  Sepphoris,  in  the  tweKth  ccntniy 
(TVaveZf,  vol.  i.  p.  80, ed.  Aehar);  and  in  the  vil^gt 
of  Bl-MeMad,  situated  two  milra  east  of  the  raias 
of  Sepphoris,  the  Moslems  show  at  this  day  the  temh 
of  the  prophet  Jonah.  (Robinson,  BO.  Bee.  veL  SL 
p.  209,  note  1.)  [G.W.] 

GATH-RIMMON  (Fce^/ifMir),  a  city  of  die 
tribe  of  Dan  (Joeh.  xix.  45),  assigned  to  the  Levites 
(xxi.  24;  1  Chron.  vi.  69),  is  described  by  Eosie- 
bius  and  SL  Jerome  as  situated  12  miles  from  Dies- 
polls,  towards  Eleutheropolis  (OnomaiL  a.r.);  -Uit 
this  can  scarcely  be,  as  Dr.  Robinson  oonjectnxes, 
identical  with  that  which  they  phice  5  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  on  the  way  to  Diospoli^  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  termini  is  much  more  than 
17  miles.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  toL  u.  p.  421.) 
Neither  can  it  be  that  large  village  then  named 
Githha,  which  the  Onomasticon  suppoees  to  be  the 
Gath  to  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  cazried 
from  Azotus,  and  which  is  placed  («.  v.  TcMyE)  be- 
tween Antipatris  and  Jamnia.  (Reland,  PitiaetL 
p.  786.)  [a  W.] 

GATHEAE  (roBeai:  Eth.  TaOciinrO,  •  town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Cromitis,  situated  upon  0» 
river  Gatheatas  (VaBtAras},  which  rose  near  the 
place,  and  which,  after  receiving  the  Camion  (K<^ 
yiwy),  rising  in  the  territory  of  Aegys,  flowed  into 
the  Alpheios.  Gatheae  is  placed  by  the  best  modera 
authorities  at  Kyrddhes.  (Paos.  viii.  34.  §§  5,  6; 
Steph.  B.  S.V. ;  Boblaye,  Recherckes,  fc  pw  169; 
Leake,  Pehponnesiaoa,  pu  234 ;  Curtina,  /Wcpea- 
nesos,  vol.  i.  pp.  291,  336.) 

GATHEATAS.     rGATUEAE.] 

GAVGAME'LA  (vd  TavyafiaiKa,  PtoL  vi.  I.  §  5 ; 
Steph.  B.  8.  v.),  a  small  village  of  Assyria,  abont  12 
miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lycus,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  river  Bumadus.  It  was  the  actual 
scene  of  the  last  great  battle  between  Dareins  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  sometimes  caDed  that 
of  Arbela,  though  this  place  was  at  aome  distance 
from  the  real  battle-field.  [Akbela.]  Scrafae 
states  that  the  word  Gaugamela  means  "CameTs 
house,"  and  that  it  was  so  called  because  DarciQa 
gave  the  place  for  the  support  and  nourishroeni  of 
one  of  his  camels  which  was  much  wearied  with  the 
march  (xvi.  p.  737).  Pliny  places  the  town  to  the 
west  of  the  Orontes  (vi.  26.  8. 30).  Each  of  the  two 
forms  Gangamela  and  Gaugamek  admits  of  expkna- 
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tjon  from  the  PersUn ;  the  first  might  be  derived  from 
Khdneh  (the  house-home),  the  second  from  Gdh 
(Zeal*  GA),  (tlie  pUce).  Arrian,  on  the  aathoritj 
of  Ptolei^j  aiff,  Anstobalus,  has  corrected  the  mis- 
take about  the  phee  where  the  battle  was  really 
fought,  stating  that  it  wm  at  Gangamela,  and  not 
at  Arbela:  he  adds  the  ooq^eetnre,  that  Arbela, 
being  a  well-known  place,  while  Qan^amela,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  one  little  known,  obtained  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  exact  site  of  the  confliot ;  he 
suggests  that  the  two  places  are  as  fiu:  apart  as 
Salamis  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  or  Artemisia 
from  Aegina  or  Sunium  (^Anab.  yi.  12).  Plutarch 
agrees  with  Arrian.  (Alex,  c.  31.)  Ammianus 
follows  the  same  opinion  (xziii.  6).  Curtius, 
on  the  other  hand,  calls  the  field  of  battle  Arbela 
(iv.  c.  9).  Stephanus  calb  it  a  pUce  of  Penis,  pro- 
bablj  because,  in  his  time,  all  that  port  of  Meso- 
potamia was  subject  to  the  Persian  Empire.  It  is, 
perhaps,  represented  bj  a  small  place  now  called 
Karmeli*  /  yet  it  can  hardly  be  the  one  marked  in 
Niebuhr's  Map  (ii.  p.  284,  tab.  45),  as  that  is  too 
near  to  Mosul  and  too  fiu*  from  ArbeU ;  Niebuhr 
himself  is  inclined  to  place  the  scene  cf  action  oo 
the  banks  of  the  Kkauter,  which  he  calls  a  small 
tributary  of  the  (freater  Za6.  [Arbela.]     [V.] 

GAULANrnS  (TwXwtris),  the  name  of  a  di- 
vision of  Pakestine,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  very 
accurately  defined  by  Joseph  us.  He  assigns  Gida- 
dena  and  Gaulanitis  to  the  dominion  of  Og,  king  of 
Bashan  {AnL  iv,  5.  §  3),  and  extends  these  districts 
(the  former  he  now  calls  Galaaditis)  to  Mount  Le- 
banon (viii.  2.  §  3),  making  them  identical  with 
what  is  described  in  Scripture  as  Ramoth  Gilc«d,  the 
cities  of  Jair,  the  regions  of  Argob,  which  is  Bashan, 
sazty  large  cities,  &c.  (1  A^'tn^,  iv.  13.)  He  makes 
it,  with  Hippene  and  Gadaris,  the  eastern  limit  of 
Galilee,  and  therefore  the  westernmost  of  the  districts 
which  he  assigns  as  the  dominions  of  king  Agrippa, 
▼iz.,Gamalitica,Gaulanitis,  Batanaea,and  trschonitis. 
(B.y.iii.3.§§l,5.)  These  divisions, however, are  not 
always  observed,  even  by  the  Jewish  historian  him- 
self; for  Gamala,  which  in  the  last-cited  passage 
f^rw  its  name  to  a  district,  is  elsewhere  reckoned  to 
Gaulanitis  (AnL  xviii.  1.  §  1);  and  Judas,  who  is 
in  this  passage  called  a  Gaulanite,  is  usually  desig- 
nated a  GaUlaean  (lb.  §  6,  xx.  5.  §  2,  B.  J.  ii.  8. 
§1,  and  17.  §8),  as  he  is  also  in  ilc<f  (v.  37)  For 
the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
resort,  as  Beland  and  others  have  done,  to  tlie  hypo- 
thesis of  two  Cramalas,  but  to  suppose  that  Galilee  is 
sometimes  used  in  a  wider  sense,  to  include  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  From  these  scattered 
notices,  the  district  of  (UuUnitis  Proper  may  be 
safely  fixed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan, 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  (for 
Bethsaida  Julias  was  situated  in  Lower  Gaulanitis, 
jB.  J.  ii.  9.  §  1)  to  the  sources  of  the  Jortlan  and  the 
roots  of  Lebanon  and  Hennon.  Its  extent  in  width 
it  is  impossible  to  define  with  any  accuracy,  as  there 
is  uo  well-defined  natural  boundary  to  the  mountain 
r^on  and  high  table-land  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  until  it  sinks  into  the  great  plain  of  the 
Hauran.  [Batakaka.]  It  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  frtxm  the  town  of  GauUn,  the  Scrip- 
ture Golan.   (Beland,  Polaesf.  p.  317.)     [G.  W.] 

GAULOPES,  an  Arab  tribe,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (vi.  28),  who  places  them,  with  the  Chatkni, 
at  the  Sinus  Capens,  on  the  west  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  Chat  or  Kaiiff 
bay.    (Forster,  Aralna,  voL  iu  p.  216.)      [G.  W.] 
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GAULOS  (TwKof:  Eth,  FavXfrnf,  Gaulitaiius: 
(roso).  an  i^hind  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between 
Sicily  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait  from  the  much  Uurger  and  more  im- 
portant island  of  Melita  or  MaUa,  Gaulos  is  itself, 
however,  of  considerable  extent,  being  10  miles  in 
length  by  about  5|  in  breadtli,  and  the  soil  is  fertile: 
hence  the  island  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  from 
a  very  early  period;  and  Scylax,  the  most  ancient 
author  by  whom  it  is  noticed,  already  mentions  it  as 
eontaining  a  town  of  the  same  name.  (Scyl.  §  1 10, 
PL  50;  Mela,  ii.7.  §  18;  Strab.  vi.  p.  277;  Plin.ui. 
8.  s.  14;  Diod.  v.  12;  Steph.  B.  8.  v.)  Gaulos  must 
at  all  times  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  its  more 
powerful  neighbour  Melita;  hence  it  is  seldom  men- 
tioned separately  in  history.  But  we  leara  that  it 
was  first  visited  and  colonised  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  whose  power  it  remained  for  the  most 
part  till  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Romans.  At 
what  period,  or  how,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  we  know  not;  but  that  it  mubt  have  dane 
so  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  there 
exist  c(Mns  of  the  island  with  the  inscripti<»i,  in 
Greek  characters,  PATAITAN.  Nor  have  we  any 
account  of  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  which  doubt- 
less to<^  pkce  at  the  same  time  with  tliat  of  Melita, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv. 
xxi.  51.)  Under  the  Bonun  government  Gaulos 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  separate  municipal  rights, 
as  we  leam  from  an  inscription  still  extant  there. 
(Cluver.  SiciL  p.  444.)  It  is  mentioned,  together 
with  Melita,  by  Procopius  {B,  V,  i.  14),  who  tells  us 
that  the  fleet  of  Belisarius  touched  there  on  its  way 
to  Africa. 

The  island  of  Goto  is  at  present  a  dependency  of 
that  of  McUta,  It  contauis  about  8000  inhabitants, 
but  has  no  port,  being  bounded  on  all  sides  by  steep 
or  perpendicular  cliffs,  though  of  no  gi'eat  elevation. 
It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  Diodorus  should  espe- 
cially mention  it  as  **  adorned  with  advantageous 
ports"  {\ifi*(riy  tifKolpois  MKoefirifitrti^  v.  12),  the 
want  of  which  convenience  so  strikingly  distinguishes 
it  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  AJalta,  Besides 
several  inscriptions  of  Roman  date.  Goto  contains  a 
remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  called  the  Giant's 
Tower  {Torre  dei  Gigantt)  ;  it  is  of  cireular  form 
and  built  of  massive  blocks  of  stone  in  an  irreguhir 
manner,  resembling  the  Cyclopian  style.  Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  other  buildings,  constracted  in 
the  same  rude  and  mas»ive  style  of  architecture, 
which  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  an  edifice  of 
considerable  extent  consisting  of  several  diambers. 
These  remains,  which  are  wholly  distinct  in  cha- 
racter from  anything  found  in  Sicily,  are  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians;  but  this  rests  wholly  on 
conjecture.  Their  nearest  analogies  are  found  in  the 
buildings  called  N«raghe^  in  Sardinia.  (Hoare, 
Ciasi,  TouTy  vol.  ii.  p.  293:  BuUett.  d,  Inst,  Arch. 
1833,  pp.  86,  87.) 

The  view,  adopted  by  some  ancient  as  well  as 
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modem  anthon,  which  identified  Ganlos  with  the 
Homeric  island  of  Calypso,  is  discossed  under  the 
article  Ootoia.  [E.  H.  B.j 

GAURA  MONS.  Part  of  the  Jerusalem  Itin. 
contains  a  route  from  Civitas  Valentia  (  Vaience)^ 
OD  the  Rhone,  to  >Iansio  Vapincum  (^Gap).  After 
leaving  Mansio  Lacus  (Zrtic),  9  Roman  mites  bring 
us  to  Mutatio  Vologatis,  which  is  perliaps  VantgeUu ; 
and  the  Itin.  adds,  *'  inde  ascenditor  Gaura  Mons." 
The  next  station,  8  Roman  miles  from  Vologatis, 
is  Mutatio  Cambonam.  [Oambomum.]  D*Anville 
found,  in  a  manuscript  map  of  the  Dauphini,  a  hill 
called  Col  de  Cabre,  which,  as  he  supposes,  pre- 
serves the  name  Gaura.  Walckenaer  supposes  the 
GaufB  to  be  the  dmn  of  mountains  which  extends 
from  Serret  on  a  branch  of  the  Durance,  to  Rlmnsa, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  place  named  I^e  Ga. 
Pn»bab1y  D'Anville  and  Walckenaer  mean  the  same 
range  of  hills.  [G.  L.] 

GAURE'LEON.     [Andr.  a] 

GAU'RION.     [AxDROs.] 

GAURUS  MONS,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  now 
called  Monte  Barbaro,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Puteoli,  and  about  3  miles  NE.  of  Cumae. 
It  is  in  fact  the  central  and  most  elevated  summit  <^ 
a  range  of  volcanic  hilb  which  extend  from  the  {mto- 
montory  of  Misenum  to  Neapolis  [Campania,  p. 
491],  and  is  itself  unquestionably  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, presenting  a  distinct  and  tolerably  regular 
crater.  (Daubeny  on  Volcanoes^  p.  200.)  Its  sloping 
sides,  composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  were  very 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines :  hence  the  wines 
which  it  produced  were  in  ancient  times  among  the 
most  celebrated  in  Ifaly,  and  were  considered  to  vie 
with  those  of  the  Falernian  and  Massican  hills, 
(riin.  iii.  5.  s.9,  ziv.  6.  s.  8;  Flor.  i.  16.  §  5;  Athen. 
i.  p.  26;  Stat.  SUo.  iv.  3.  64 ;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  160.) 
The  position  of  Mt.  Gaums,  towering  over  the  lower 
hills  which  encircled  the  lakes  Avemus  and  Lu- 
crinus,  IS  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Lucan  (ii.  667) 
and  by  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (^Carm.  v.  345),  and  is 
implied  also  by  SiUus  Italicus  (t  c  ),  who  places  it 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli.  Anrelius 
Symmachus  also,  in  a  poetic  description  of  Bauli 
{AfUhol  Lot  268, ed.  Meyer), distinctly  points  to  the 
vine-covered  flanks  of  Mt.  Gaurus  as  rising  above  the 
hot  springs  of  Puteoli  and  tlie  lovely  bay  of  Baiae; 
but  there  is  a  confusion  in  the  passage  of  Pliny  where 
ho  speaks  of  the  wines  of  Mt.  Gaurus  and  Massicus, 
which  has  led  some  writers  to  assume  that  the  two 
hills  most  have  been  near  together,  and  has  thus 
given  rise  to  much  confusion.  The  Mens  Gaurus 
was  celebrated  in  Roman  history  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  victory  gained  by  the  Romans  under  M.  Va- 
lerius Corvus  over  the  Samnites,  b.  c.  340.  (Liv. 
vii.  32,  33.)  This  was  the  first  in  the  long  series 
of  conflicts  between  those  two  nations,  and  on  that 
account  (as  Niebnhr  remarks)  "  is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  tlie  history  of  the  world:  it  decided, 
like  the  praerogtUiva,  npon  the  great  contest  which 
had  now  begun  between  the  Sabellians  and  the  Latins 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world"  (vol.  iii.  p.  119). 
The  exact  scene  of  the  battle  is  not  indicated ;  we  are 
only  told  that  it  was  fought  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Gaurus.  At  a  later  period  Cicero  mentions  this  hill 
among  the  fertile  districts  of  Campania  which  the 
agrarian  law  of  Rullus  pix)posed  to  sell  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Roman  people  (de  Leg,  Agr.  ii.  1 4).  [E. H.  B.] 

GAUZACA  or  GAZACA  (Ta<fiaKa  If  TaC^my, 
PtoL  vi.  18.  §  4),  a  town  seated  in  the  district  of 
the  Paropamisadae.    It  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
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Agazaca,  one  of  the  three  cities  of  this  tribe  ncD- 
tioned  by  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  It  is  coDJectnred 
by  FtTbiger  that  it  may  be  the  aame  as  the  moden 
Ghaani.  The  name  is  probaUy  ovmected  nitk 
Gaza,  a  word  of  Persian  origin,  signifying  a  treasan- 
house.  [V.] 

GAZA  {Ti(a :  Elk.  ToiaSoi),  a  yvrj  aorient  and 
important  city  of  Palestine  Proper,  first  mentiooed 
in  the  southern  bonier  of  the  Caiiaanites  (Gea.  x. 
19),  but  originally  inhabited  bj  the  Avuns,  wbo 
were  disposs^sod  by  the  Capbtorima.    (i>nt  iL 
23.)     It  was  included  in  tlie  tribe  of  Jndah  (Jsdl 
XV.  47),  but  remained  in  possession  of  the  Philistim 
(1  Sam.  vi.  17),  whose  capital  it  apparently  was 
{Jtidges,  xvi.  21).     Josephus  says  that  it  was  takea 
by  Hezekiah.    {AnL  ix.  13.  §  3.)     It  is  celebrated 
in  secular,  as  in  sacred  history.     Arrian,  in  his  £»• 
pedition  of  A  lexcmder  (ii.  27),  describes  it  as  a  Isij;* 
city,  distant  20  stadia  from  Uie  sea,  situated  on  a 
lofty  mound,  and  fortified  by  a  strong  wall    It  vas 
well  provisi(Hied,  and  garrisoned  by  a  fiiroe  cf  Arab 
mercenaries  under  the  command  of  an  eunuch  naioed 
Batis  (or,  according  to  Josephoa,  Babemesea),  aad 
its  high  walls  baflHed  the  engineers  of  Alexander 
(b.  c.  332),  who  declared  themaelves  unable  to  in- 
vent engines  powerful  enough  to  batter  sudi  masore 
walls.     Maurnls  were  raised  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  which  was  most  assailable,  and  the  engioei 
were  erected  on  this  artificial  fonndataon.    Tbeytrae 
fired  by  the  besieged,  in  a  spirited  sally,  and  tlie 
rout  of  the  Macedonians  was  cheeked  by  the  kii^ 
in  person,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  sboelder 
during  the  skirmish.     During  his  slow  recorerr  the 
engines  that  had  been  used  at  Tyre  were  sent  ^, 
and  the  mound  was  proceeded  with  until  it  readied 
the  height  of  250  feet,  and  the  width  of  a  quarter  rf 
a  mile.     The  besiegers  were  thrice  repulsed  fhan  the 
wall;  and  when  a  breach  had  been  efiected,  in  tlw 
third  assault,  and  the  ciiy  carried  by  eacalade,  iti 
brave  garrison  still  fought  with  desperate  resdotiflo, 
until  they  were  all  killed.     The  women  and  diiUita 
were  reduced  to  slavery.     The  siege  had  appannt^J 
occupied  three  or  four  months;  and  the  cooquotf 
introduced  a  new  population  into  the  place  fnmi  tbe 
neighbouring   towns,    and   used   it  as  a  fortress. 
(Arrian,  ii.  27.  followed  by  Bp.  Thiriwali,  Grwt, 
vol.  vi.  pp.  354 — 357.)     If  this  be  true,  the  state- 
ment of  Strabo,  that  it  was  destro}'ed  by  Alexander, 
and  remained  desert,  must  be  taken  with  some  quali- 
fication (p.  7 69>     Indeed,  the  figure  which  it  niaka 
in  the  intermediate  period  discredits  the  aSKertion  of 
Strabo  in  its  literal  sense.     Only  twenty  years  aftff 
its  capture  by  Alexander,  a  great  battle  was  foogfat 
in  its  neighbourhood,  between  Ptolemy  and  Done- 
trius,  wherein  the  latter  was  defeated,  with  tbe  kai 
of  5000  slain  and  8000  prisoners.     "  Gasa,  whet* 
he  had  left  his  baggage,  while  it  opened  its  gates  tQ 
his  cavalry  on  his  retreat,  fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe 
pursuing  enemy."     (Thiriwali,  vol.  vii.   p  340.) 
Again,  in  the  wars  between  Ptolemy  Philopetor  and 
Antiochus  the  Great  (b.  c.  217),  it  was  used  as  a 
depot  of  military  stores   by  the  Egyptian  king 
(Polyb.  V.  68);  and  when  the  tide  of  fortune  turned, 
it  retained  its  fidelity  to  its  old  masters,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  Antiochus  (b.  c  198).     And  it  is  men- 
tioned, to  the  credit  of  its  inhabitants,  by  Poljlnv^ 
that,  although  they  in  no  way  excelled  in  courage 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Coelosyria,  yet  they  far  sar- 
passed  tliem  in  liberality  and  fidelity  and  inrindbk 
hardihood,  which  had  shown  itself  in  two  fcsmer  in- 
stances, viz.,  in  first  resisting  the  Persian  inTsdcts, 
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and  then  in  maintaining  their  allegiance  to  the  Per 
riana  agaiimt  Alexander  (xn.  40).    It  was  evidently 
a  atrong  place  in  the  time  of  the  Aitmonean  princea, 
fix*  it  stood  a  siege  from  Jonathan  (1  Maccah,  xi. 
61,  62;  Joseph.  Ani,  xiii.  5.  §  5);  and  having  been 
taken  bj  Simon,  not  without  resibtance,  he  cast  out 
its  idoUtroua  inhabitants,  peopled  it  with  Jews, 
''made  it  stronger  than  it  was  before,  and  built 
therein  a  dwelling-place  for  himself"  (xiii.  43—48). 
Only  a  little  later,  Alexander  Jannaeus  besieged  it 
in  vain  for  twelve  months,  when  it  was  betrayed  into 
his  hands.    Its  importance  at  this  lei-iod  is  attested 
by  its  senate  of  600,  whom  the  conqueror  slew,  and 
utterly  overthrew  their  city.    (Joseph.  AfU.  xiii.  1 3. 
§  3.)     It  did  not  long  continue  in  mins,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  many  cities  rebuilt  by  the  command  of 
Gabiniua  (xiv.  5.  §3).     It  was  given  to  Herod  the 
Great  by  Angnstua  (A  J.  i.  20.  §  3),  but  not  in- 
cluded in  the  dominions  of  his  son  Archehins,  as 
being  a  Grecian  city  (ii.  6.  §  3).     These  notices 
sufficicnUy  expose  the  error  of  Strabo's  sUtement 
above  dted;  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  authority 
for  the  theory  of  the  tnnsfiBrence  of  the  site,  by 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  reconcile  his  state- 
ment with  these  historical  notices.     It  is  true  that 
Stnibo  pbu:es  the  city  7  stadia  from  the  harbour 
(p.  759);  whereas  Arrian  (/.  c.)  states  it  to  be 
20  stadia  at  the  most;  but  tliis  discrepancy  con- 
cerning the  site  of  a  town  of  which  neither  of  them 
could  have  any  very  accurate  knowledge,  cannot 
justify  the  conclusion  tliat  the  ancient  city  had  been 
deserted,  and  another  city  of  the  same  name  erected 
in  its  vicinity.    Another  and  a  decisive  argument 
against  tliis  llieoty  is,  that  while  the  nnxlem  city 
occupies  an  eminence  corresponding  with  that  de- 
acrilwd  by  Arrian,  and  is  covered  with  ancient  ruins, 
no  vestiges  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  could  mark  the  site  of  an  earlier  city. 
A  succession  of  coins,  struck  at  Gaza,  some  few 
prior  to  the  emperors,  but  many  more  from  Hadiian 
downwaitls,  attest  the  importance  di  the  city  subse- 
quently to  the  Christian  aera,  and  present  some  pe- 
culiarities worthy  of  ob6ervati<»i.     The  cypher,  or 
characteristic  sign  of  the  city,  impressed  on  almost 
all  the  coins,  has  been  variously  expUuned,  but  by  no 
one  satisfactorily  :  but  all  that  is  intelligible  dearly 
attests  it  to  have  been  a  pagan  city,  in  accordance 
with  the  historical  notices  above  cited     The  city  it- 
self is  represented  by  a  woman's  head ;  and  the  Greek 
deities,  Zeus,  Artemis,  Apollo,  Hercules,  which  6gura 
in  the  coins,  with  the  absence  of  the  local  deity, 
Astarte,  by  for  the  most  common  in  the  coins  of 
other  maritime  cities  of  Syria,  prove  the  city  to  have 
been,  as  Josephus  asserts  {B.J.  xvii.  13.  §  4),  a 
Grecian  city,  probably  a  colony,  which  may  account 
for  ito  inveterate  adhesion  to  the  exploded  supentition 
in  the  reign  of  Constantino  (Sozoman,  H,  £,  v.  3). 
llie  legends  of  the  various  coins  serve  no  less  to 
elucidate  the  history  of  the  city.    The  earliest  (pro- 
bably  a.  u.  c.  693)  proves  the  city  to  have  been 
oMtomammf  and  as  history  bears  witness  to  its 
senate  (fiovhi)  of  500,  so  does  this  coin  to  its 
AHMOC     lEP.  ACT.  further  prove  it  to  have  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  a  sacred  city  and  an  asylum. 
The  name  EIA  serves  to  connect  tliis  city  with  the 
mythic  lo;  and  the  name  MEINA,  applied  to  an 
armed  warrior  witli  a  sceptre  in  his  hand,  connects  it 
also  with  the  Cretan  hero  Minos,  and  suggests  the 
idea  that  it  may  have  been  colonised  from  tliat  island ; 
and  this  idea  ia  confirmed  by  another  inscription, 
MAPNA,  the  signification  of  which  is  furnished  by 
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early  Christian  writers,  who  tell  us  that  the  most 
magnificent  temple  in  Gaza  (afterwards  converted 
into  a  Christian  church)  was  dedicated  to  Mama, 
and  thence  called  Maniion.  This  Mama,  they  add, 
was  identical  with  the  Cretan  Jove.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  448—454.)  Many  of  the  Jewisli  captives  taken 
by  Hadrian  (a.d.  1 19)  were  sold  at  a  fair  instituted 
at  Gaza,  which  was  called,  from  this  &ct,  the  fair  of 
Hadrian  for  many  centuries  after.  (^Chrcn,  Patchale 
in  ami).  The  town  is  frequently  noticed  in  Christian 
and  Moslem  annals.  It  early  became  an  episcopal 
see,  and  the  names  of  its  bishops  are  found  in  many 
councils.  (Le  Qaien,  Orieiu  CkrUU^  voL  iii.  pp. 
603 — 622).  It  was  a  frontier  town  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  historical  notices 
have  been  collected  by  Qilatrembre  (J[iC«  Sutiana 
Afcanhuk$  de  Mackriti,  tom.  i.  liv.  2.  pp.  228—239). 

The  modem  town,  still  called  by  its  ancient  name, 
^Agzahf  signifying  **  the  Ktrong,"  "  is  situated  on  a  low 
round  bill  of  considerable  extent,  not  elevated  more 
tlian  50  or  60  feet  above  tlie  phun  around.  This 
hill  may  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  city, 
although  only  the  southern  half  is  now  covered  with 
bouses.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  city  has 
sprung  up  on  the  plain  below ;  a  sort  of  suburbs 
stretching  fiir  out  on  the  eastem  and  northern  sides. 
The  ancient  city  lay  obviously  chiefly  on  the  hill. 
The  jx'esent  town  has  no  gates ;  yet  the  places  of 
the  former  ones  remain,  and  are  pointed  out  around 
the  hill."  (Kobinson,  Bib.  Be$.  vol.  ii.  pp.  374, 375.) 
**  It  contains,  with  the  two  villages  or  suburbs  adjoin- 
ing, about  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  a  sliort 
league  from  the  coast,  which  is  here  an  open  beach, 
and  the  landing  difficult,  excepting  in  very  calm 
weather.  It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  pro- 
duce frait  in  abundance."  ( Alderson,  Notes  on  Acre^ 
p.  7,  note  6.) 

The  port  of  Gaza  was  called  "^  Majuma  Gazae  ;** 
the  Arabic  word  **  Jklajuma,"  signifying  portut  or 
navaUf  being  applied  alike  to  Ascalon,  Jsmnia, 
Azotus,  and  Gaza.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  vol. 
iiL  p.  622.)  It  was  situated,  according  to  Strabo, 
only  seven  stadia  from  the  city  (^c).  Arrian,  in 
agreement  with  Sozomen,  makes  the  interval  20  stadia. 
(Sozomen,  If.E.  ii.  5,  p.  450,  ed.  Vales,)  All  that  we 
know  of  it  we  kara  from  the  last-mentioned  historian. 
Having  been  formerly  strongly  addicted  to  pagan 
superstition,  it  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
in  the  reign  of  Constantino,  who  consequently  honoured 
it  with  special  privil^es,  and  erected  it  into  an  in- 
dependent civitas,  and  called  it  Constantia^  exempt- 
ing it  from  its  subjection  to  Gaza,  whose  inhabitants 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  pagan  super- 
stition. (Sozomen,  /.  c.)  Under  the  emperor  Julian 
the  people  of  Gaza  rmseefted  their  supremacy,  and 
the  emperor  decided  in  favour  of  their  claim.  Its 
new  name  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  comprehended 
again  within  the  name  and  municipal  jurisdiction  of 
Gaza. 

The  ecclesiastical  position  of  Gaza  still  continued 
distinct,  with  a  bishop  and  usages  of  its  own ;  and 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  bishop  of  Gaza 
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in  the  fifth  century  to  unite  the  two  churches,  the 
provincial  synod  confirmed  it  in  its  former  indepen- 
dence of  that  see.  (Sozomen,^.£.v.3,p.597).  Several 
of  its  bishops  are  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical 
annals.     (Le  Quien,  Orient  Christ  I.  c.)     [G.  W.] 

GAZA.  1.  (r<ifa,  Arrian,  Andb,  iv.  2),  a  city  or 
strongly  fortified  place  in  Sogdiana,  taken  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  person,  on  his  advance  beyond 
the  Jaxartes  or  Sihun.  Bishop  Thirlwall  {ffist.  of 
Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  286),  and  others,  conjecture  that 
this  place  may  be  recognised  at  Ghtix  near  Urtappeh, 
in  the  desert  between  that  place  and  the  river.  Ibn 
Haukil  (p.  270)  describes  Ghaz  as  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  rulers  of  this  district  It  seems,  how- 
ever, probable  that  this  and  other  cities  taken  at  this 
time  by  Alexander  the  Great  were  more  to  the  east- 
ward, in  the  hilly  country.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  165, 
&C. ;  Mem.  of  Enip.  Baber,  lutrod.  p.  xii.) 

2.  In  Media.    [Gazaca-]  [V.] 

GAZACA  {Tiiivca,  Strab.  xi.  p.  523),  the  Palace 
of  the  Parthians,  situated  in  a  pkiin  in  Atropatene. 
The  name  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Strabo  was  always 
written  Gaza,  but  Grcskurd  detected  the  error  in  the 
MS.,  and  proposed  the  reading  ri^ouca  for  Ti(a  irol, 
which  has  l>een  adopted  by  Kramer,  and  is  doubt- 
less the  correct  one.  The  name  is  connected  with 
Gaza,  and  is,  perhaps,  a  modification  of  it  It  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Persian  Ghaz,  a  place 
of  treasure.  (For  the  name,  see  Ptol.  vi.  18  ;  Am- 
mian.  xxiii.  6,  where  it  is  written  Agazaca;  Tbeoph. 
Chronogr.  pp.  257,  270  ;  Cedren.  p.  412  ;  Niceph. 
Patriarch,  ep.  12 ;  Hist,  Mise.  xviii.  16 ;  Theoph. 
Simocatt  IlisL  Maw.  v.  8,  10;  and  Gaczaca). 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  place  be  calls  Gazae,  at  a  distance 
of  4'>0  M.  P.  from  Artaxata;  this  should  probably 
be  corrected  to  Gazaca  (vi.  13,  16). 

If  Colonel  Rawlinsnn  be  right,  as  we  think  he  is, 
in  his  theory  with  respect  to  Ecbatana,  this  town 
underwent  many  carious  changes  of  name,  according 
to  the  rulers  who  successively  occupied  it  [Ecba- 
TANA.J  [v.] 

GAZELON  or  GADILON  (roScXe^).  a  town  in 
the  north-west  of  Pontus,  in  a  fertile  plain  between 
the  river  Halys  and  Amisus.  (Strab.  xii.  547 ;  Plin. 
vi.  2.) 

From  this  town  the  whole  district  received  the 
name  of  Gadilonitis,  which  is  probably  the  right 
form,  which  must,  perhaps,  be  restored  in  two  pas< 
sages  of  Strabo,  in  one  of  which  (p.  553)  the  common 
reading  is  raXaouiriSf  and  in  the  other  (p.  560) 
ra(n\wr6s.  [L.  S.] 

GAZIU'RA  (TaCovpa:  Azttmitf),  a  town  in 
Pontus,  on  the  river  Iris,  near  the  point  where  ita 
course  turns  nortliwards.^  It  was  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  but  in  Strabo*8  time  it 
was  deserted.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547.)  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxv.  12)  notices  it  as  a  place  where  Mithridates 
took  up  his  position  against  the  Roman  Triarius. 
(Comp.  Plin.  vi.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

GAZO'KUM,  the  same  as  Zcigorwn,  ZagortUy  or 
Zagora  (tAywpa,  Zdyatpop,  Zdywpos),  a  town  of 
Paphlagnnia,  on  the  Euxine,  between  Sinope  and  the 
river  Halys.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p.  15;  Mar- 
cian  Heracl.  p.  73;  Ptol.  v.  4.  §  5,  where  it  is 
called  Zrfyfipa.)  [L.  S.] 

GAZO'RUS.    [Gasorus.] 

GEBAL,  GEBALE'NE  (rc6aAi}n$,  TaiSaKtiv^, 
a  people  and  district  of  that  part  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea  to  whicJi  Josephus  gives  the  name  of  Idu- 
maea.  (^Antiq.  LI.)  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome  pro- 
perly regard  it  as  identical  with  Mount  Seir  (Ono- 
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matt.  8.V.  2ii€tp\  the  habitatioo  of  Esau  abA  ka 
descendants.  {Cfenes.  xxxvi.  8,  31.)  The  nan 
describes  the  moantainoos  character  of  the  coontxy 
situated  around  Petra.  {OnomaU.  «.  v.  ^ttawfuia.) 
[IdUM AKA.]  [G.  W.] 

GE'BALA,  GEBALAECA.    [Vakdcu.] 

GEDERAH,  GEDEROTH  {rdJhipa,  Teii^: 
Etk.  TaSapaBUfi).  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  th» 
same  place  is  intended  under  these  Tarious  finns, 
probably  identical  also  witii  Gedor,  TcS^  (JmLxt. 
58,  there  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Jadah).  Gcden  u 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  cities  prodded  over  bj  a 
king  or  sheikh  of  the  Canaanitish  tribes  {Joek  xii 
13)  reduced  by  Joshua.  Gederah  or  Goderothaim  ii 
reckoned  to  that  part  of  the  tribe  of  Jadah  sitnatcd 
in  the  valley  or  pbun  (xr.  36);  in  oonfonnity  witk 
which  notice  it  is  said  in  2  Ckrtm.  xxvm.  18:  ''Thi 
Philistines  also  had  invaded  the  cities  of  the  km 
country,  and  of  the  south  of  Jadah,  and  had  takea 
Beth-shemesh  and  Ajalon,  and  Gederotli,  and  Sbuebe 
with  the  villages  theareof,  and  Timnah  with  the  vil- 
lages thereof,"  &c.  [G.  W.] 

GEDOR  (PcSe^),  one  of  the  towns  of  Jadah  a- 
tuated  in  the  hill  country.  {Josk.  xv.  58 ;  1  CkrM. 
iv.  39.)  Eusebius  mentions  a  village  nanied  KfSovf, 
10  miles  distant  from  Diospolis  (Lydda),  on  tbs 
road  to  Elentheropolis  {Oncmast.  t.  v.),  which  may 
possibly  be  identiod  with  "  a  place  with  rains  so 
the  brow  of  the  high  mountain  ridge  .  .  called  JiRttr, 
which  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Gedor  of  tte 
mountains  of  Judah."  (Biblicai  Ret,  voL  n. 
t>.  338.) 

GEDRO'SIA  (r€5fM«r(a,  Strah.  xv.  pp.  721, 7M. 
Ptol.TL21.  §  l,&e.;  Kc8p«<r{a,  Diod.  xviL  105:  EA. 
V€^p(ieoi,  Strab.  XV.  pp.  723,724;  rc8p«Mrof ,  Diaojs. 
T.  1086  ;  TaifH&atoty  Arrian,  vi.  26,  27  ;  raBjpMr^ 
Arrian,  vi.  23  ;  Gedrosi,  Plin.  vi.  20.  a.  23  ;  Gedras, 
PUn.  vi.  23, 24 ;  Gedrwai,  Curt  ix.  lO),  an  extenaTt 
district  of  Asia,  which  is  washed  on  the  &  bj  th» 
Indian  Ocean,  and  bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  India^ 
which  separates  it  from  India,  on  the  N.  fay  thi 
Montes  Baetii  (now  Washdti  MowUaint),  Dnuigisia, 
and  Carmania  Deserta,  and  on  the  W.  by  Caimaoia. 
It  comprehended  probably  nearly  the  same  district 
which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Aiekrda.  Littls 
was  known  of  this  province  in  ancient  times,  and  iti 
existence  was  most  likely  not  heard  of  till  Al^ander't 
return  from  India,  when  he  and  Crateros  marched 
across  it  by  two  separate  routes,  while  the  fleet 
onder  Nearchus  coasted  along  its  shore.  Arrian  has 
given  scHue  description  of  it,  as  it  appeared  to  Ne- 
archos ;  and  there  is  a  later  and  fuller  accoont,  as 
far  as  the  names  of  places,  in  Ptolemy  and  Mardaa, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  after  the  foondatioB 
of  Alexandria  some  trade  existed  between  tliat  port 
of  Asia  and  that  city.  Strabo  differs  from  Ptokanj, 
by  interposing  between  Gedrosia  and  the  sea^ecasit 
some  maritime  tribes,  as  the  Arafaii  or  Arbii,  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Arabis,  and  tiie  Oreitae,  betvccD 
them  and  the  Penian  Gulf.  The  probability  is  that 
Gedrosia  did  include  the  whole  district  between  the 
sea  and  the  borders  of  Seistan  and  the  kingdom  d 
KdhuL  Sir  Alexander  Barnes,  in  his  Map,  gives 
the  whole  country  the  name  of  BelucAwldii,  and 
makes  Mehrdn  its  sea^board.  The  Beluchis,  finoon 
their  language,  must  be  comparatively  modem 
colonists  from  Persia. 

The  northern  part  of  Gedrosia  was  hilly,  vdA 
comprehended  the  Baetii  Mantes  (now  Wathiti). 
Towards  the  middle  ran  another  chain  oooneded 
with  the  river  Anbis,  and  called  the  Arbiti  Monies, 
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—  these  are  probably  the  Bala  or  JBrahtU  Ifdun- 
tamt;  and  to  the  W.  an  extensive  range,  which 
was  the  boundary  of  the  province  in  3ib  direc- 
tion of  Caramania,  the  Penici  Monies  (now  Bush' 
htrd  or  Burkind  Mountama),  There  were  few 
riven  in  Gedroeia,  and  these  chiefly  mountain  tor- 
rents, or  little  better,  which  in  the  summer  were 
almost  diy  or  lost  in  the  sands.  The  best  known 
appears  to  be  the  Arabia  (now  Pnrali)  ( Arrian,  IntL 
oc  23,23)  [ArabisJ,  which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean 
about  90  miles  to  the  W.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus : 
there  are  two  smaller  streams  mentioned  in  ancient 
anthom,  one  the  Nabrus,  which  Pliny  calls  a  navi- 
gable  river  (vi.  23,  26),  and  which  may,  perhaps, 
be  the  modem  Dustee  or  Bkuffumr  (Bumes*  Map), 
and  Tomerus  (Arrian,  IwL  c.  24),  or  Tuberum  flu- 
men  (Plin.  vi.  23, 26),  probably  die  modem  BhtuuL 
Karcian  and  Ptolemy  mention  several  other  rivers  ; 
but  these  are  probably  only  small  streams,  and  no- 
thing is  known  of  them  but  their  names. 

The  character  of  Gedrosia  seems  to  have  been  for 
the  most  part  unfruitful,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate  and  the  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation. 
Arrian,  however,  and  Strabo  mention  that  it  pro- 
duced  many  rare  plants,  such  as  myrrh,  spikenard, 
and  difi'erent  kinds  of  palms.  Aristobulus  (ap. 
Arrian^  ri.  e.  22)  speaks  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
the  Arabian  myrtle  (jtv^!>a)  which  the  soldiers  of 
Alexander  met  with,  and  states  that  the  Phoenician 
merchants  came  thither  to  collect  the  gum  of  tliis 
shrub,  which  grew  there  to  a  grt'at  size  Besides 
this,  were  some  species  of  spikenard  and  laurels, 
from  which  the  Phoenicians  also  procured  sweet- 
scented  gums,  and  a  plant  armed  with  Uioms  bo 
sharp  tiiat  hares  mnning  through  them  are  cften 
caught  by  them  (cactus).  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  ccHistracteid  their  huts  of  shells,  and  covered 
them  (for  roofs)  vrith  the  bones  of  ii.sh  (Arrian,  vL 
c  23),  and  probably  subsisted,  like  their  neighbours 
the  Ictbyophagi,  chiefly  upon  fish.  There  was  a 
current  story  there  that  Semiramis,  on  her  return 
from  India,  lost  all  her  army,  except  twenty,  in  tra- 
versing Gedrosia,  and  that  Cyrus  escaped  through 
the  same  district  with  seven  only.  (Arrian,  vi.  24.) 
Arrian  has  described  with  much  minuteness  the  dif- 
ficulties under  which  Alexander  himself  laboured. 

The  Gedrosii  appear  to  have  been  an  Arianian 
race,  akin  to  the  Arachosii,  Arii,  and  DrangianL 
They  are  first  known  to  us  by  Alexander's  invasion; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  completely  sub- 
dued by  him :  hence  it  is  that  very  little  is  known 
of  their  political  state.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  between  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der and  Ptolemy  many  changes  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  country,  and  that  a  district  which 
Alexander  and  hb  generals  found  nearly  devoid  of 
towns  may,  in  later  times,  have  had  all  the  cities 
which  Ptolemy  enumerates,  but  which  we  are  not 
now  able  to  identify.  A  considerable  number  of  the 
places  along  the  coast  have  been  satisfactorily  made 
out  by  Dr. Vincent  (  Voyage  ofNtarchus),  with  the 
aid  of  some  modem  surveys.  At  the  time  of  Ne- 
archus*s  voyage  and  Alexander's  march,  the  people 
were  apparently  under  the  government  of  a  number 
of  petty  chieftains,  who  roled  the  different  districts 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  of 
those  expeditions.  Along  the  coast  we  find  (to  pro- 
ceed from  £.  to  W.)  the  districts  named  Saranga, 
•Sacala,  and  Morontobaca,  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Arabis  (Arrian,  Ind.  xxii,),  with  a  harbour  in  the  last 
called  TvwoMw  XifnllVf  mentioned  also  by  Marcian 
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(p.  24)  and  Ptolemy  (vL  21.  §  2).  Then  follow 
the  Arabitae,  along  the  banks  of  the  Arabis;  and 
Oreitae,  Orae,  On,  or  Horitae,  like  the  last,  a  people 
said  to  be  of  Indian  extracti<x).  (Strab.  xv.  p.  720; 
Arrian,  ItuL  23,  Anab.  vl  22 ;  Curt  ix.  10.)  The  hmd 
of  the  last  tribe  produced  com,  wine^  rice,  aid  dates. 
Nearchus  founded,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tomerus 
{Bhutu[)f  a  town  which  bore  in  after-times  the  name 
of  Oraea  ('Opoia), — now  Urmara  (PteripL  M,  Er, 
p.  21),  to  serve  as  a  port  of  export  for  the  surround- 
ing country.  D'Anrille  has  suggested  Hour  as  its 
rejnresentative.  Vincent  rejects  the  position  of  Oraia 
as  given  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  altogether. 
(  Voy,  of  NearchtUf  vol.  i.  p.  218.)  At  no  great 
distance  from,  and  perhaps  within  the  limits  of,  the 
same  tribe  was  Khambacia  ('Poft^oxfa),  which 
Alexander  considered  so  well  placed  that  he  ordered 
Hephaestion  to  establish  a  colony  .there.  (Arrian,  vi. 
21,  22.)  Mannert  supposes  this  b  now  Haur 
(v.  2.  §  13);  others,  tliat  it  is  represented  by  Kani' 
gkur.  To  the  W.  commenced  the  territories  of 
another  tribe,  the  Ichthyophagi  (Arrian,  Ind,  c.  26), 
who  lived,  as  their  name  indicates,  along  the  sea- 
board of  the  land.  Their  territory  was  probably 
a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  (Strab.  xv.  p.  720),  and 
containing  a  few  places,  for  the  most  part  only  small 
flashing  villages  (Arrian,  Ind,  26 ;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.26). 
Still  fttither  to  the  W.  are  several  towns  enumerated 
by  Arrian,  and  indicative  of  a  more  fraitful  and 
habitable  soil;  as,  Balonmm,  Dcndrobosa,  Cyiza, 
Canasis  or  Canasida,  Troesa,  and  Dagasiris.  The 
author  of  the  Periplus  (p.  18)  adds  another  town, 
which  appears  to  have  had  some  importance  in 
his  time  as  an  emporium,  Omana  (ra  "Ofuiya),  men- 
tioned also  by  Murcian  (p.  22),  and  perhaps  the  same 
which  Ptoltmy  mentions  under  the  name  of  Com- 
mana  (vi.  8.  §  7).  In  the  interior  of  Gedrosia 
Alexander  met  with  a  large  place,  which,  from  the 
description,  M-ould  seem  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
metropolb,  called  Pura  (IIovpo,  Arrian,  vi.  24). 
Forbiger  supposes  tliat  this  town  b  represented  by 
tlie  modem  Btm-pur:  Wilson  {Ariana,  p.  158), 
that  it  may  be  Fuhra — a  place  vbited  hj  Major 
Pottinger  in  hb  joumey  through  thb  country. 
Major  Pottinger's  town  would,  however,  seem  to  be 
too  far  inland  to  answer  the  description  in  Arrian. 
Pura,  as  a  word  of  Sanscrit  origin,  signifying  "  town, 
may,  after  all,  have  only  meant  "the  city,"  as  the 
chief  place  of  the  neighbourhood.  [V.] 

GEIDUNI  or  GEIDUMNI,  a  people  mentioned  by 
Caesar  as  dependent  on  the  Belgian  nation  of  the 
Nerviu  The  reading  of  the  name  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain (Caes.  B.  G,  v.  39.,  ed.  Schneid.),  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  people  b  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

GElRorGlRFL.    [Libya.] 

GELA  (PcAa:  Eth,  UK^o%,  Gelensb:  Terra- 
iMwa),  one  of  tlie  most  important  Greek  cities  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  bland,  between 
Agrigentum  and  Camarina,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  founded,  as  we  learn 
from  Thucydides,  forty-four  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Syracuse,  or  b.  a  690,  by  a  joint  colony  of  Cretans 
and  Bhodians  under  the  guidance  of  Antiphemus  of 
Rhodes  and  Entimus  of  Crete.  The  Rh(Mlbn  colo- 
nbts  came,  for  the  most  part,  from  Lindus;  hence 
the  spot  on  which  the  new  city  was  finst  built  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Lindii,  by  which  it  continued  to  be 
known  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  though  the  city  itself 
acquired  that  of  Gela,  from  the  river  of  that  name 
on  tlie  banks  of  which  it  was  situated.  (Thuc.  vi.  4 ; 
Herod.  vU.  153;  Schol.  ad  Pmd,  OL  ii.  16  ;   Diod. 
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TiiL  25.  Exc.  Vat.  p.  11 ;  Gallim.  ap.  Sckol  Pmd. 
I  c. ;  Virpr.  Aen,  iii.  702;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  218.)  Like 
moBt  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicilyi  we  have  very 
little  information  as  to  its  history  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies after  its  foundation.  Some  obscure  notices  of 
its  struggles  with  the  barbarians  of  the  interior 
(Pans.  viii.  46.  §  2;  »Schol.  Find.  L  c),  and  of  in- 
ternal dissenaons  between  conflicting  factions,  in 
one  of  which  Telines,  the  ancestor  of  Gelon,  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  (Herod,  vii.  153),  are  all  that  we 
hear  of  it  during  this  period.  But  the  fact  that  in 
B.  c.  582  the  Geloans  were  able  to  found  the  powerful 
colony  of  Agrigentum,  may  be  taken  as  a  proof 
that  they  themselveSf  at  tliat  period,  were  in  a  flou- 
rishing condition.  Tim  new  colony,  indeed,  rapidly 
outstripped  its  parent  city,  and  rose  for  a  time,  under 
Phalaris,  to  be  the  most  powerful  state  in  Sicily 
[Aoiugentum]  :.  but  Gela  subsequently  obtained 
Its  turn  of  prosperity,  if  not  of  supremacy,  under  the 
rule  of  Hippocrates.  The  form  of  government  at 
Gela  had  at  first  been  oligarchical,  as  was  the  case 
with  most  of  the  Gri'ek  cities  in  Sicily  (Arist.  PoL 
T.  12).;  and  this  constitution  continued  till  it  was 
subverted  by  Oleander,  who  raised  himself  to  de- 
spotic power.  We  have  scarcely  any  information  con- 
cerning the  circumstances  of  his  reign  ;  but  we  know 
that  he  ruled  seven  yeaiv  (b.g.505 — 498),  and  trans- 
mitted the  sovereign  power,  without  opposition,  to  his 
brother  Hippocrates,  who,  during  a  reign  of  about  the 
same  duration  (b.c.498 — 491), raised  Gela  toa  pitch 
of  power  and  prospcri^  far  surpassing  what  it  liad 
previously  attained,  and  even  extended  his  dominion 
over  a  great  part  of  Sicily.  He  successively  reduced 
Leontiiii,  Callipolis,  and  Naxos  under  his  yoke,  took 
the  city  of  Zanck,  which  he  made  over  to  the  Siunians 
[Mbssana],  and  waged  successful  war  against  the 
Syracusans  themselves,  who  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  cession  of  Camarina.  (Herod,  vii. 
1 53, 1 54.)  At  the  death  of  Hippocrates  (a.  c.  49 1 ) 
Gelon  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power,  and  rapidly 
followed  in  the  same  career  of  successful  aggrandise- 
ment ;  till,  in  b.  c.  485,  he  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Syracuse  itself.  [Gblon,  Bioffr, 
Diet']  But  this  event,  which  seemed  likely  to  raise 
Gela  to  the  position  of  the  first  city  in  Sicily,  became, 
on  the  contraiy,  the  cause  of  its  decline.  Gelon 
from  this  time  despised  his  native  city,  and  directed 
all  his  efforts  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  new 
capital,  with  which  object  he  even  compelled  half 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gela  to  migrate  to  Syracuse. 
(Herod,  vii.  156.)  His  successor  Hieron  also  appears 
to  have  driven  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Gela 
into  exile:  but  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybuliis 
(n.c.  466)  all  the»e  returned  to  their  native  city,  and 
Gela  not  only  became  itself  re[)eopled,  but  was  able 
to  settle  a  fresh  colony  at  Camarina^  which  had  been 
rendered  desolate  by  Gelon.  (Died,  xi.  76.)  The 
period  which  followed,  from  the  restoration  of  its 
liberty  to  the  Carthaginian  invasion  (b.c.  466—406), 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  great  pi-osperity  for  Gela, 
as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  Sicily.  The  Geloans  appear 
to  have  adhered  uniformly  to  the  same  line  of  policy 
with  the  other  Doric  cities  in  the  island  :  and  hence 
they  were  among  the  first  to  promise  their  support 
to  the  Syracusans  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  (b.c.  415).  Immediately  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Gylippus,  the  Geloans  sent  a  small  body  of 
troops  to  his  support,  and,  after  the  first  successes  of 
the  Syracusan  arms,  they  furnished  a  more  consi- 
derable force  of  600  troops,  with  a  squadron  of  five 
ships.  (Thuc.  vii.  33, 58;  Diod.  xiii.  4, 12.) 
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A  few  yean  later  the  great  Cartb^imaii  kngkm 
brought  destruction  on  Gela,  as  it  had  prevuiBlj 
done  on  Himera,  Selinns,  and  Agrigentum.  After  tbt 
capture  of  the  hist  city  (B.a406),  the  GeksBs 
afforded  a  temporary  refuge  to  its  iidu^tanti^  aad 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindness:  at  the  an 
time  they  urgently  applied  to  the  Syracosais  far 
assistance;  but  Dionysius,  who  was  at  that  time  jut 
rising  to  power,  though  he  visited  Gela,  and  bvo^ht 
about  a  democratic  revolution  in  the  city,  took  do 
further  steps  for  its  protection.  (Diod.ziiL89,^) 
The  next  spring  (b.  c.  405)  the  Carthaginians  ip. 
peared  before  Gek,  and  laid  si^;e  to  tlie  city,  vindi 
was  a  place  of  no  natural  strength,  and  not  well  fiv- 
tifie^;  notwithstanding  which|  the  inhabitants  ttaik 
a  gallant  resistance,  and  were  able  to  repabe  all  tk 
attacks  of  the  enemy  till  the  arrival  of  Diooysios  st 
the  head  of  a  large  army  to  their  relief.  But  Uiat 
general,  having  been  defeated  in  his  fint  attack  m 
the  Carthaginian  camp^  renounced  all  further  effivti, 
and  compelled  the  Geloans  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Agrigentines,  and  abandon  their  dty  with  thor 
wives  and  families.  The  unhappy  exiles  witUrev 
to  Leontini,  while  Gela  itself  was  plundered  sod  bid 
waste  by  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiiL  106 — III, 
113.) 

By  the  peace  which  Dionyaiua  soon  after  cod- 
cluded  with  Himilco,  the  Geloans  were  pennitted  to 
return  to  their  own  city,  on  condition  of  noi  restoriog 
its  fortifications,  and  of  paying  tribute  to  Carthage 
(Diod.  xiii.  114),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  thgr 
availed  themselves  of  tliese  terms;  but  Gela,  thn|li 
repeopled,  never  rose  agun  to  its  former  prospmtf. 
In  B.  c.  397  the  citizens  gladly  declared  tl>ein8eh» 
free  from  the  Carthaginian  y<^e,  and  joined  I^ysiu 
in  his  expedition  against  the  western  citie  of  Sidlj 
(Id.  xiv.  47):  and,  notwithstanding  the  various  ricis- 
situdes  of  fortune  tlmt  marked  tlie  wan  bctweea  t]» 
Syracusan  despot  and  the  Carthaginians,  they  ca»- 
ceeded  in  maintaining  their  independence  of  the  htter 
people,  which  was  secured  to  them  by  the  tratj  cf 
B.  c  383  (Id.  XV.  17).   Of  their  subsequent  fortnoa 
we  hear  nothing  for  some  time ;  but  they  are  ma- 
tioned  as  among  the  first  to  join  the  standard  of 
Dion,  when  he  landed  in  Sicily,  b.  g.  357  (Plot. 
Dion.  26).  and,  after    Um    victory  of  Taoskxm 
(b.  g.  338),  Gek,  which  was  at  that  tiu^e  io  t 
very  decayed  state,  was  re{denished  with  a  fresh 
body  of  colonists,  composed  in  part  of  her  old  inlu- 
bitimt^,  «ith  the  addition  of  new  settlen  fitn  the 
island  of  Ceos.  (Plut.  Tmol.  35.)     This  eokny  i^ 
pears,  for  a  time,  to  have  restored  Gela  to  a  toienble 
degree  of  prosperity;  and  it  figui^es  in  the  wan  of 
Agathocles  as  an  independent  city,  possessing  coo- 
siderable  resources.     But  a  severe  blow  was  ^ais 
inflicted  on  it  by  that  tyrant,  who,  in  B.G.  31 1,  bciif 
apprehensive  of  its  defection  to  the  Carthsgioiusi 
contrived  to  introduce  a  body  of  troops  into  the  oij, 
and  massacred  above  4000  of  the  principal  citizeo^ 
(Diod.  xix.  7 1 ,  107.)     By  this  means  he  established 
his  power  tliere  for  the  time,  and  after  his  grvt 
defeat  at  Ecnomus  he  took  refuge  with  theremsiosof 
his  army  at  Gehi,  where  he  washable  to  defy  the  mns 
of  the  Carthaginians.    (Id.  xix.  110.)    Bat  in  B.C. 
309,  when  the  Agrigentines,  under  Xenodicos,  nised 
the  standard  of  independence,  and  proclsimed  the 
freedom  of  the  separate  cities,  the  Geloans  were  the 
first  to  join  them,  and  took  an  active  part  in  their 
enterprise.  (Id.  xx.  31.)     Gela  appears  to  bsTe,st 
this  time,  recovered  a  considerable  degree  of  powtf 
and  prosperity,  but  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it  dorw^ 
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the  tinne  of  Ajratboclesi  and  when  its  name  next 
occom  tre  find  it  subject  to  the  rule  of  Phinttas,  the 
despot  of  Agrigentuin,  who,  with  the  view  of  aug- 
menting the  city  that  he  had  lately  founded  near  the 
^month  of  the  Uimera  and  called  after  his  own  name 
[Phiktias],  not  only  removed  thither  the  inha- 
bitants of  Geh^  but  demolished  the  walls  and  houses 
of  tlie  older  city.  (Diod.  xxii.  2.  Exc.  Uoesch. 
p.  495.) 

It  is  evident  that  Gela  never  recovered  from  this 
blow:  we  find,  indeed,  incidental  mention  of  its  being 
again  devastAted  soon  afier  by  the  Mamertines 
(Diod.  xxui.  1.  Exc  H.  p.  601);  but  in  the  First 
Punic  War  no  notice  occurs  of  the  city,  though  the 
territory  is  mentioned  on  one  occasion  in  connection 
with  Phintias  (Diod.  xxiv.  I.  Exc.  H.  p.  508).  Under 
the  Roman  rule,  however,  the  **  Gelenses  **  certainly 
existed  as  a  separate  commonity  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43), 
and  the  statement  of  Cicero^  that  after  the  capture 
of  Carthage  Scipio  restored  to  them  the  statues  that 
had  been  carried  off  from  their  city  (  Verr,  iv.  S3), 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  latter  was  then  still  in 
existence.  Strabo,  indeed,  tells  us  that  Gela  was  in 
his  day  uninhab:ted  (vi.  p.  272),  and  associates  its 
name  with  those  of  Gallipolis  and  Naxos,  as  cities 
that  had  wholly  disappeared  ;  but  his  expressions 
must  not  be  construed  too  literally,  and  the  name  b 
Btill  found  both  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  (Plin.  iii.  8. 
8. 14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  15.)  But  it  was  probably  at 
this  period  a  poor  and  decayed  pbce,  and  no  sub- 
sequent trace  of  it  is  found 

The  site  of  Gela  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  in  modem  times,  many  local  writers 
contending  for  its  position  at  the  modem  Alieata,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  SdUo^  while  Cluverius,  who 
has  been  generally  ftdlowed  by  the  most  recent 
anthorities,  phu»s  it  at  Terr€Motaj  about  18  miles 
fnrther  E.,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  now  known 
as  the  FumM  di  Terranova,  All  arguments  derived 
/ram  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  are  in  fiivour 
of  the  latter  view,  which  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
as  cleariy  established :  the  only  evidence  in  fiivour 
of  Aiioata  is  the  fact  (in  genenl,  certainly  a  strong 
one)  that  an  honorary  inscription  with  the  name  of 
the  Geloans  has  been  found  there.  But  as  the  ruins 
Mt\\\  viidble  near  AUaita  are  in  all  probability  those 
•of  Phintias,  a  city  which  was  peopled  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gela,  it  is  easy  to  undenstand  how  such  an 
inscription  (which  is  of  small  dimensions)  may  have 
been  transported  thither.  No  doubt  exists  that 
TerraMova  occupies  an  ancient  site;  we  leant  from  a 
-writer  of  the  13th  century,  that  it  was  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  **  super  ruinis  deletae 
atque  obmtae  nrbb "  (Goido  Columna, .  cited  by 
FaJsello) :  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  are 
still  visible  there,  of  which  the  massive  basement  was 
preserved  in  the  days  of  Fazello ;  and  one  column 
remained  standing  as  Ute  as  the  visit  of  D'Orville 
(1727),  but  is  now  fallen  and  half  buried  in  the 
sand.  Numerous  coins  and  painted  vases  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  excavations  on  the  site.  (Faxell. 
de  Jieb,  Sie.  v.  2.  p.  232  ;  Cluver.  SieiL  pp.  199, 
200;  D'Orville,  SieuU,  pp.  111—132;  Smyth, 
Siciljft  p.  196 ;  Biscari,  Viaggio  m  SicUiOy  p.  1 11 ; 
Siefert,  Abraga$  «.  s.  GebUt^y  pp.  47, 48.) 

The  situation  of  Terranova^  on  a  slight  eminence, 
a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  sea,  precisely  cor- 
responds with  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  of  the 
operations  of  Dionysius  when  he  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp,  from  which  it  is  evident  that, 
olthoo^  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  it  was  suffi- 
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ciently  distant  fran  it  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
one  division  of  the  army  between  the  walls  and  the 
sea.  (Diod.  xiiu  109, 1 10.)  No  importance  can  be 
attached  to  the  circumstance  that  Ptolemy  reckons 
Gela  among  the  inland  towns  of  Sicily,  as  he  includes 
in  the  same  category  Phintias  and  Camarina,  both 
of  which  were  situated  almost  close  to  the  coast. 

The  position  of  the  city  of  Gela  being  ascertained, 
that  of  the  river  follows  it.  This  can  be  no  other 
than  the  one  now  called  Fiume  di  TerranavOf  from 
its  flowuig  by  the  walls  of  that  town,  which  rises  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Piazza,  about  25  miles  N.  of 
Terranova.  It  still  retains  the  character  of  a 
violent  and  impetuous  torrent,  alluded  to  by  Ovid 
{Fast  iv.  470);  but  has  little  water  in  the  dry 
season.  Ancient  grammarians  derive  the  name  oif 
the  river  (from  which  that  of  the  city  was  taken) 
from  a  Sicnlian  word,  y4\a,  signifying  cold  or  frost, 
evidently  connected  with  the  Latin  gdu.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  v.;  Suid.  r  9.;  EUfm,  Maffn.  9,v.)  An  ab« 
surd  story  is,  however,  related  by  the  same  authori- 
ties, which  would  derive  the  name  of  the  city  from 
ytXAw,  The  river-god  Gelas  is  represented  on  most 
of  the  coins  of  the  city,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
boll  with  a  human  head :  on  one  of  them  he  bears 
the  title  of  SASinOAIS,  a  strong  instance  of  that 
veneration  for  rivers  which  appeara  to  have  particu- 
larly characterised  the  Greeks  of  Sicily. 

To  the  we&t  of  Gela  extended  a  broad  tract  of 
plain,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  but  sepa- 
rated from  the  last  by  an  intervening  range  of  hills. 
This  18  the  TcA^or  w49tor  of  Diodoms  and  tlie 
Gamfi  Geloi  of  Virgil  {Aen.  iiL  701).  It  is  still, 
as  in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  most  fertile  corn- 
growing  tracts  in  the  whole  of  Sicily ;  whence  GeU 
is  termed,  by  the  author  of  an  ancient  epigram, 
rvpd^pos,  *'the  wheat-bearing  "  {Epigr,  ap.  Anon. 
ViL  ^escA.)iM^cording  to  an  earlier  writer  (Amphis, 
op.  Athen.  iu  p.  67),  it  was  renowned  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  lentils  (^km^).  We  leam  also  from  Pliny 
(xxxi.  7.  s.  39,  41),  tliat  its  territoty  produced 
abundance  of  salt. 

Gela  was  the  birth-place  of  ApoUodorus,  a  comio 
poet  of  some  note,  who  is  firequently  coniounded  with 
his  more  celebrated  namesake  of  Carystus.  (Suid. 
s.  V.  'AfoXXSSupos;  Athen.  iii.  p.  125.)  It  was  also 
the  place  to  which  Aeschylus  retired  when  driven 
from  Athens,  and  where  he  was  soon  after  killed  by 
a  singular  accident  (b.  c.  456).  The  Geloans  paid 
great  respect  to  his  memory,  and  his  tomb  was  still 
visible  there  in  after-ages.  [Aeschylus,  Biogr, 
DictS^  We  leam  from  Pausanias  that  they  had 
a  treasury  at  Olympia,  in  which  they  dedicated  valu- 
able ofibrings.  (Pans.  vi.  19.  §  15.)  The  same 
author  alludes  to  some  statues,  the  reputed  work  of 
Daedalus,  which  had  formerly  existed  at  Gela,  but 
had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  the  historian.  (Id. 
ix.  40.  §  4.)  A  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  wliich 
stood  outside  the  town,  was  carried  off  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  B.  c.  405,  and  sent  to  Tyre,  where  it 
still  remained  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Alexander 
the  Great    (Died.  xiiL  108.) 

It  is  certain  that  Geh^  in  the  days  of  its  power 
and  prosperity,  possessed  an  extensive  territory; 
though  we  have  no  means  of  fixing  its  exact  limits. 
It  was  probably  separated  from  that  of  Agrigentum  on 
the  W.  by  the  river  Himeia :  ot  its  extent  towards  the 
interior  we  have  no  account ;  but  the  name  of  a 
station  given  in  the  Itineraries  as  "  GeUutium  Phi- 
losophianis,"  seems  to  prove  that  this  point  (which 
apparently  coincided  with  the  modem  town  of  Piano, 
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■boat  34  milea  from  TVpronom)  mutt  luTe  brta 
— ipriwd  ia  the  terrilorj  of  GoU.      [E.  H.  B.j 


GELAE  (rqAw,  Stnfa.  xi.  pp.  SOS,  SIO;  r/Aoi, 
Pint.  Pomp,  c  35:  r'Aai,  FloL).  a  nuiika  tribe 
vho  i\vtd  jilon^  iLe  shura  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the 
district  now  calM  GUaii,  which  not  unpoaaiblT  de- 
rJTea  ita  mine  from  them.  Tbej  wan  probiblj 
allied  to,  ind  tn  oSUioot  oT,  Iba  tlill  grater  tribe  of 

rCADuaii.]  Strabo  diTidea  the  territoij  alung  tba 
S.  nbocn  of  tite  Caepian  becwnn  the  Gelae,  Caiituli, 
Amardi,  Wilii,  and  AnariaCM  (xi.  p.  S08).  If,  ai 
il  likely,  Ihi*  onler  from  W.  to  K.  is  correct,  the 
Gelae  voold  be  the  tribe  next  to  Anneiua,  and  im- 
mediatelj  (o  the  £.  of  the  Anxes  «  Kar.  Tbdr 
lanl  il  said  to  hare  been  poor  and  unthiitfuL  Little 
ia  known  of  their  histor;  as  distinct  from  that  af  the 
CaduiiL  Pllnj  conuden  the  Cadusli  to  be  a  Greek, 
and  Oelae  ao  Otientnl  mune  (vi,  16.  a.  IS),  wbich 
woald  &Taur  the  bvpotbeiis  IliU  the  modem  GiloH 
it  WKinectal  with  the  ancient  GeUe.  [V.] 

GELBIS,  a  brancb  of  the  Mottl,  mentioned  hy 
ABnoiiu  in  bia  poem  (^MouUa,  t.  3S9)  ; — 

"  TenpidiuGelbiaiteDiannoreclanuEnibnu, — 

NotHhbaa  GelbJi  celebratua  piscibus.' 

The  Gelb  maj  be  the  KSI,  which  jouii  the  Jfoael 

on  tbe  left  bauk,  below  AugotU  TrcTiromm  {Trier, 

Trim).  [G.  L.] 

GELDUBA,  ia  described  bj  Pliny  (lii.  5)  as  a 
"(astellam  Rbeno  iDipasitnin.''  It  is  mentioned  bj 
Tacitus  several  times  (HuL  it.  26,  33,  36,  &c.}, 
fmm  whom  we  may  collect  tbat  it  was  near  Nove- 
sinm.  The  Antonine  Itln.  places  it  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Biiine,  on  the  road  from  Cologae  to  Leufes, 
between  Nora-um  (Veua)  and  Cab  [Cai^].  The 
distances  and  the  modem  name,  Gellip  or  ffeU,  de- 
termine the  posilion  of  Geldnba.  [G.  L.] 

GELLA.    [Vaccaei.] 

GELO'NI  (r»Ai.>poi,  Herod.  It.  108;  P!in,  It.  12; 
',  Amm.  Marc.  xiii.S.  §  14),  a  people  aaeociated  with 
'  lite  fiudini  [Budiki]  by  Herodotus  {I  c). 

Schabrik  (Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  ]..  186)  remarki 
that,  beyond  the  mention  in  Herodotus,  nothing  is 
known  about  the  Geloni.  The  later  vriten  appear 
to  hare  misunderstood  hii  statement  while  repealing 
it.  It  is  ponsible  that  tlie  name  Geloni  might  be 
furmed  ont  til  tliat  of  HelleneH  among  the  Slaves 
and  Fins.  Sucb  Ki^JWririt  were  common  enougb 
in  tbe  tovne  upon  the  Euxine.  Scbsfarik,  who  bo- 
IJevee  the  Bndini  to  belong  to  the  Slaric  family, 
anerts  that  the  wooden  town  Gkloncs,  deBcribed 
as  being  in  tbe  middle  of  Ihe  Bndini,  is  an  exact  re- 
pmentation  of  the  primitive  Slavic  tnnns  ilovcn  even 
to  the  twelfth  century.  (Comp.  Grote.  HiiL  of 
Greree,  vol.  iii.  p.  327.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GEIiIELLA.    [Accl,  Tuccl.] 

GEMIHAE.    [Galuikcia.] 

GEMINAE,  in  Gallia  Narbonenus,  a  station 
Hie  Table  on  the  road  from  Lucns  (_Imc)  over  t 
CottianAlpa.  It  ia  an  uncertain  position.  (Walokenai 
Ciog.,  (fv.  vol.  Iii.  p.  45.)  [G.  L.] 


GENABLIt. 

CEMINUCUM,  a  iJaa  in  Ngrlh  GalEt.  ■  . 
mute  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  frnm  CarteUnni  (Cimd) 
to  Colonia  C(70[t$iw).  Tbe  Table  has  a  nUt  ha 
Teruanna  (rUrsMsne)  al»  to  Calt^ie.  Dxn, 
loads  unite  at  Nemetacnm  {Arrai\  when*  ihend 
nm  through  Camaractun  (Cambraj)  ud  infftm 
(Baray)  to  Vodgotiacum  (Vwuborgiinini  is  ik 
Table),  and  thence  to  Geminiacnni.  Tbe  £auca 
in  the  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  agree,  thongktkr 
seem  to  differ  leas  Ihim  D'AnvOle  niakei  tboD  difc. 
The  next  Katioo  after  GentiniaRim  is  Punkisii, 
and  the  next  is  Adnatnca  Trnignmim  (Tii^era),! 
certain  position.  Tbe  road  fncn  Bmaf  to  Tt^n 
is  strucht.  EfAnville  identiliea  the  GoniiKU 
with  CrmUoH,  and  he  adds  that  in  latHtiIK>G^ 
mtniaenm  waa  written  Gemmelacnm  and  GonUi- 
cum.  Walckenarr  makes  the  place  Viamlk.  U 
waa  probably  within  the  limits  of  Caoar'i  Kwri. 
A  great  numbar  of  places  in  this  part  al  GilSl 
have  the  lerminalico  acm.  De  Vakii  (qujtid  ^ 
D'Anville)  suppoees  that  Ihe  Roman  tnup  an- 
tioned  ill  the  Notilia  under  the  name  Geiimiimc. 
and  placed  "  intra  Giilias,'*  derived  the  auiK  bm 
tbe  pbce.  [C.  L] 

GENABUM  (K^raPor:  Or/eaiu),a  dtyif  ik 
Cainnlsi,  a  Celtic  people.  Ftnlemy  (ii,  8.  j  \i) 
places  the  Camulae  alrog  Ibe  Seimei  and  be  dob 
two  cities  in  their  cmntry.  Autricnm  and  C^ma 
The  lutitnde  in  which  he  places  Cenabom  'a  [nU; 
near  the  tmth  :  and  be  places  ADlricora  (CWtm) 
(miTcIly,  both  norlh  and  west  of  OrlHau.  Suib 
(p.  191)  states,  that  Genabum  (n^vCsr)  b  a  tb 
Ltger  (Loirt),  about  half  way  belwesi  tbe  laira 
and  the  outlet,  or,  perhaps,  about  the  middle  tl  lie 
navigable  part;  a  description  which  agrees  Tsrid 
with  Ihe  position  of  Oricmu.  He  calls  il  the  (». 
porium  of  the  Camutes.  Tbe  Boman  Itinmrin  b 
the  pootion  of  Genabum  al  Orleaiu.  Onenadmi 
from  Novimnm  (A'emn),  on  the  east  side  rf  Ik 
Loire,  to  Genabum,  and  tbence  direct  to  LolOa 
The  distance  from  Genabum  to  Lntetia  dm  ■< 
qnita  agree  in  tbe  Table  and  in  the  Antmiiie  Itk; 
but  both  are  near  enough  to  show  Oiat,  if  we  an"" 
Latetia  to  be  Farii,  Genabum  must  be  {Mcou. 

Caesar  (S.  G.  vn.  3}  mentions  Gensbum  uilon 
of  Ihe  Camntes,  in  which  tbe  great  inmrncdabfr 
ganinB.c.5!.  He  describes  it  (B.C.  rii.ll)a 
situated  on  the  Loirs.  The  true  rmdin;  in  11* 
passage  is^"oppldum  Genabum  pom  flmniiii 
Ligeris  contingebal "  (not  "  continAat')  TleBr- 
rative  of  Catsar  shows  that  the  town  wB  m  tb 
north  side  of  the  Loirs,  as  Oritant  i> :  and  Ibn 
was  a  bridge  from  it  to  the  south  side.  Cibir 
broke  mto  Genabum  (b,  c.  53)  after  tbe  imiir- 
recCioa  then,  act  it  on  Gre,  and  crossed  the  laf 
to  bedef:*  AvaricDm.  [Avahicitii.]  Inhiinur 
campaign  against  the  CamnleM  in  the  next  year,  I* 
•juartvrvd  bis  men  amidat  the  niins  of  Ihe  lo<ni  oi 
in  the  hula. 

Under  the  later  empire  this  town  had  tbe  dui  ^ 
Auttliani,  of  which  word  the  name  OHioH  atf- 
ruption.  The  name  "CivituAoraliaaanun*"™' 
in  Iho  Notitia  Imp.,  and  Orleani  was  then  tbeda^ 
town  of  a  diocese,  dintinct  from  that  of  Iht  Ca- 
nutes. Aiminn,  a  writer  of  the  sixth  cesUi?, 
(quoted  by  Walckenaer),  diilinetly  stales  tbi 
'■  Genabus,"  ai  he  calls  it,  is  AureUani.  Wsletaaa 
also  says  that  a  bnbooig  of  (Mem  '  hii  ><n|  >^ 
the  name  of  GinabifJ"  There  are  sane  tr>ce>  i' 
the  Boman  walls  of  Orlimu,  which  miy  hive  bed 
bniit  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ihe  aajmx  i""^' 
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rom  whom  it  is  oonjectared  tliat  the  place  took  )U 
new  name.  [G.  L  ] 

6KNAUNI  (Hon;  rcvavvoi,  Strab.)  or  GE- 
NAUX'ES  (Plin.),  a  iieroe  and  warlike  tribe  (iin- 
placidam  genu:))  of  Rhaetia,  sabdaed  by  Tiberias 
and  Drustts  in  the  reij^  of  Aiij;iutiis.  They  lay 
between  the  bkes  Maggiore  and  Como  in  the  modem 
ValU  tU  Non,  (Hor.  iv.  14.  10;  Strab.  iv.  p. 206; 
Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.)  It  has  been  oonjectareid  that, 
instead  of  BcyXovvoi  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  13.  §  I),  we 
oo^ht  to  read  Tciw^i;  and  in  Floras  (iv.  12),  in> 
stead  of  **Breanos,  Senones,"  we  ought  to  read 
*'  Breunos,  Genaunos."  (Forbiger,  Geoffrc^hie,  vol. 
Hi.  p.  444.) 

GENE'SIUM  (Tfpiffiotf),  a  phoe  in  the  Argeia 
upon  the  Argolic  gnlf,  S.  of  Lema,  and  N.  of  the 
mountain  pass,  called  Anigraea,  leading  into  the 
Thyreatis.  (Pans.  ii.  38.  §  4.)  Pausanuis,  in  another 
passage  (viii.  7.  §  2),  calls  the  place  Genethliom 
(rcFcdXioir),  and  says  less  correctly  that  near  it  was 
the  spring  of  fresh  water  rising  in  the  sea,  called 
Dine;  whereas  this  spring  of  fresh  water  is  to  the 
S.  of  the  Anigraea.  [Argos,  p.  202,  b.]  Near  this 
place  Danaas  is  said  to  have  hinded.  [Apobathmi.] 
No  remains  of  Genesium  have  been  found,  but  it 
most  have  stood  near  the  vilhige  of  KyverL  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  ppi  477,  480;  Boblaye,  HeehercheSj 
&c.  p.  48 ;  Boss,  Reiten  tm  Pehponnetj  p.  152; 
Cnrtins,  Pehponnetotf  vol.  ii  pi  371.) 

GENE'TES  (rcnjrns),  the  name  of  a  small  river 
and  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  near  Cotyora. 
(Strab.  xii.  pi  548 ;  Stepli.  B.  <.  v. ;  Scylaz,  who 
calls  it  Tcirnru^if.)  Some  authors  also  mention  a 
promontory  (&Kpa  raniTaia)  in  that  neighbourhood 
(Steph.  B.  Lc;  Apolion.  Rhod.  ii.  1009;  Val.  Fhicc 
T.  148);  and  Phny  (vi.  4)  speaks  of  a  people  Ge^ 
netae  in  the  same  district  [L.  S  ] 

GENETHLIUM  (TtviBXiop),  1.  A  phice  near 
Troezen,  where  Theseus  is  said  to  have  been  bom. 
(Pans.  u.  32.  §  9.) 

2.  In  the  Axgeia,  also  written  Genesium.     [Gb- 

KKSIUM.] 

GENEVA.  Caesar  (A  G,  i.  6)  describes  Geneva 
as  the  furthest  town  of  the  Allobroges,  and  nearest 
to  the  borders  of  the  Helvetii.  The  Bhodanas  was 
the  boundary  between  the  Allobroges  and  the  Hd- 
▼Bfii;  4nd  a  bridge  over  the  Rhone  ut  Geneva  con* 
nected  tlie  two  territories. 

Since  the  time  of  Aldus  the  editors  have  kept  the 
reading  ** Geneva**  in  Caesar's  text;  but  there  is 
hardly  any  good  MSS.  authority  for  it  The  best 
MSS.  have  **  Genoa,"  which  reading  Sdmeider  has 
In  his  edition  of  the  Gallic  War.  The  authori^  for 
Geneva  is  an  inscription  of  doubtful  age,  which  has 
OKNBVKNS.  PitoviNCiA :  but  two  Other  inscriptions 
have  OENAVENSIBVB.  The  Greek  version  of  Caesar 
has  r«rofa  and  Tcrovfo.  (Schncid.  ed.  Caesar.)  In- 
the  Antonine  Itin.  the  form  Cenava  occurs,  and 
Cennava  or  Gennava  in  the  Table.  Neither  Strabo 
nor  Ptolemy  mentions  Geneva.  The  French  form  of 
the  name  is  Geneve^  and  the  German  is  Genf.  After 
Caesar's  time  we  bear  no  more  of  Geneva  for  aboat 
400  years.  There  is  no  authority  for  naming  it 
Colcmia  Allobrogum. 

The  operations  of  Caesar  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geneva  are  described  imder  the  article  Het^- 
VKTII.  [G.  L.] 

GENNESARET.  [Paulkstina  ;  Tiberias 
Marb.] 

GE'NUA  (Nyova,  Strab.,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Genuensis: 
Gtnoa\  the  chief  maritime  city  of  IJguris,  situated 
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on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  bight  of 
the  extensive  bay  now  known  as  the  GulfofGenoa, 
but  in  ancient  times  called  tlie  Sinus  Ligusticus. 
It  appears  to  have  been  from  a  very  early  period  the 
chief  city  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  and  the  principal 
emporium  of  trade  in  this  part  of  tlie  Mediterranean; 
an  advantage  which  it  naturally  owed  to  the  excel- 
lence of  its  port,  combined  with  the  facility  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior  by  the  valley  of  the 
Porcifera.  Its  name,  indeed,  is  not  mentioned  in 
history  until  the  Second  Punic  War ;  but  it  then 
appears  at  once  as  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 
Hence,  when  the  consul  P.  Scipio  abandoned  the  in< 
tention  of  pursuing  Hannibal  up  the  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  he  at  once  returned  with  his  fleet  to  Genua, 
with  the  view  of  proceeding  from  thence  to  oppose 
the  Carthaginian  general  in  the  valley  of  the  Padus. 
(Liv.  xxi.  32.)  And  at  a  later  period  of  the  war 
(B.C.  205),  when  Mago  sought  to  renew  the  contest 
in  Lignria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  was  at  Genua  that 
he  landed,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  city  in 
the  first  instance;  though  he  subsequently  transferred 
his  head-quarters  to  Savo,  for  the  purpose  of  carnring 
on  operations  against  the  Ingauni.  (Liv.  xxviii.  46, 
xxix.  5.)  He  appears  to  have  destroyed  the  town 
before  he  quitted  the  country;  on  which  account  we 
find  (in  b.  c.  203)  the  Roman  praetor  Sp.  Lucretius 
charged  with  the  duty  of  rebuilding  it.  (Id.  xxx.  1.) 
From  this  time  Genua  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history, 
and  its  name  only  occnre  incidentally  during  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Ligurians  and  Spaniards. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  29 ;  Vol.  Max.  i.  6.  §  7.)  It  afterwards 
became  a  Roman  munidpium,  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
it  ss  a  flourishing  town  and  the  chief  emporium  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Ligurians ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  never  attained  in  ancient  times  anything  like 
the  same  importance  to  which  it  rose  in  the  middle 
agas,  and  retains  at  tlie  present  day.  (Strab.  iv.  p. 
202,  V.  p.  211 ;  Plin.  Hi.  5.  s.  7;  Ptol.  lii.  1.  §  3 ; 
MeL  ii.  4.  §  9.)  It  was  from  thence,  however,  that 
a  road  was  carried  inland  across  the  Apennines, 
proceeding  by  Libama  to  DeAona;  and  thus  opening 
out  a  direct  communication  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  plains  of  the  Po  (Strab.  v.  p.  217; 
Itin.  Ant,  p.  294;  Tab.  Peut)^  a  circumstance  that 
must  have  tended  to  increase  its  commercial  pro- 
sperity. The  period  of  the  constraction  of  thb  road 
is  uncertain.  Strabo  ascribes  it  to  Aemilius  Scaurus; 
but  from  an  inscription  we  learn  that  it  was  called 
the  Via  Postnmia. 

A  curious  monument,  illustrative  of  the  municipal 
relations  of  Genua  under  the  Roman  government,  is 
preserved  in  an  inscription  on  a  bronze  tablet,  dis- 
covered in  the  year  150K  and  still  preserved  in  tho  J 
Pakttzo  del  Conume  as  Genoa,  It  records  that,  a  / 
dispute  having  arisen  between  the  Genuates  and  f 
a  neighbouring  people  called  the  Veiturii,  concerning 
tlie  limits  of  their  respective  territories,  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  senate  of  Rome,  who  appointed 
two  brothers  of  the  family  of  Minucius  Rufns  to 
decide  it ;  and  their  award  is  given  in  detail  in  the 
inscription  in  question.  This  record,  which  dates 
from  the  year  of  Rome  637  (b.o.  117),  is  of  much 
interest  as  a  specimen  of  early  Latin ;  and  would 
also  be  an  important  contribution  to  our  topographical 
knowledge,  but  tliat  the  local  names  of  the  rivers  (or 
rather  streamlets)  and  mountains  therein  mentioned 
are  almost  without  exception  wholly  unknown.  Even 
tlie  position  of  the  two  tribes,  or  "  populi,"  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  it,  the  Veturii,  and  Langenses 
or  Langates,  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty ; 
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bat  the  name  of  the  latter  is  thooglit  to  be  preserved 
in  that  of  Lantforeo^  a  castle  in  the  Talky  of  the 
Polcevera  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  both  tribes  most 
hare  bordered  on  that  valley,  the  mot»t  condderable 
in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Genoa^  and  opening  out  to 
the  sea  immediately  to  the  W.  of  tliat  city.  The 
name  of  this  river,  which  is  called  Porcifeia  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7),  is  variously  written  Porcobkra 
and  Procobera  in  the  inscription,  which  was  itself 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Polcevera^  about  10  miles 
from  Genoa.  The  ortboginphy  of  that  document 
is  throughout  very  irregular  ;  and  the  ethnic  forms 
Genuates  and  Genuenses.  as  well  as  LAngates  and 
Langenses,  are  used  without  any  distinction.  (The 
inscription  itself  is  published  by  Gruter,  voL  L  p.  204, 
and  Orellii  Intcr^  3121 ;  and  from  a  more  accurate 
copy  by  Budorff,  4to.,  Berlin,  1842  ;  and  Kgger, 
Rtliq,  IxUim  Sermonii^  p.  165.) 

On  tlte  E.  of  Genua  flows  the  rivernow  called  the 
BisaffnOj  which  must  be  the  same  with  the  Fbritob 
of  Pliny  (/.c);  it  is  a  less  con^derable  stream  tlian 
the  PUcevera,  and  is  always  dry  in  summer. 

No  ancient  authority  affords  any  countenance  to 
the  orthography  of  Janua  for  Genua,  which  appears 
to  have  come  into  fashion  in  the  middle  ages,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  fabulous  tradition  that 
asmbed  tlie  foundation  oif  the  city  to  Janus.  This 
form  of  the  name  is  first  found  in  Liutprand,  a  Lom- 
bard writer  of  the  tenth  century.  (Cluver.  ItaL 
p.  70).  [E.  H.  B.] 

GENU'NII  (Vtpowia  funpa),  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned  only  by  Pansanias,  who  states  that  Antoninus 
'*  deprived  the  Brigantes  in  Britain  of  a  great  portion 
of  their  land,  because  with  arms  they  had  overrun 
the  territory  of  the  Genunii,  who  were  tributary  to 
the  Romans  "  (viii.  43.  §  4.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

GENU'SIUM  (Etk,  Genusinus :  Ginoid%  a  town 
of  Apulia,  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Lucauia.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii. 1 1 .  s.  1 6)  and  by  the  author 
of  the  Liber  de  Coloniis  (p.  262),  of  whom  the  lat- 
ter reckons  it  among  tlie  towns  of  Calabria;  but 
Pliny  is  correct  in  assisting  it  to  Apulia.  The  site 
is  marked  by  the  modem  town  of  Ginota^  which  re- 
tauis  tlie  name.  It  is  about  15  miles  from  the  gulf 
of  Tarentum,  and  10  from  MaUra,      [E.  H.  B.] 

GE'NUSUS  (Vib.  Seq.  p.  10;  PeiU.  Tab. :  Ge- 
SBSis,  Geog.  Bav.),  a  river  of  lllyricum,  upon 
the  lines  of  which  Appius  Claudius  had  his  camp 
when  he  was  employed  'igainst  Gentius,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  consul  Aemilius  was  carrying  on  the 
war  against  Perseus  in  l^Iacedonia,  b.  c.  166.  (Liv 
zliv.  30.)  Caesar  {B.  C.  75,  76;  Lucan,  v.  462), 
while  attempting  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  divi. 
sion  of  Caivinus,  on  the  frontiers  of  E{»nis  and 
Thessaly,  crossed  this  river. 

It  is  the  river  now  called  Tjermo,  or  SkunUd. 
The  latter  is  obviously  a  corruption  of  Scampis,  at 
or  near  Elbaaan.  The  branch  of  the  Genusus,  upon 
which  that  town  is  situated,  may  have  been  named 
Scampis  as  well  as  the  town,  and  by  a  common  kind 
of  change  may  have  superseded  the  name  of  Ge- 
nusus  as  that  of  the  entire  course  of  the  stream  below 
the  junction.  (Leake,  Tran.  m  Narih.  Greece,  vol. 
iii  p.  280.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

GEPHY'RA  (r4^vpti,refvf>t7s),  a  place  in  Attica 
at  the  bridge  over  the  Cephissus,  on  the  sacred  road 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  where  the  initiated  assailed 
passengers  with  vulgar  abuse  and  raillery,  hence 
called  ye^vpuTfioL  (Strab.  is.  p.  404 ;  Suid.  «.  v. 
Te^pi(wv ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  rc^n/pierroU.) 

GE'PIDAE,   GEPIDl   (ri^ai8«s),  one  of  the 
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prindpol  tribes  of  the  Goths.  They  are  fint  g^. 
tioned  by  Vopiscus  {Prob.  1 8).  Af^cr  thor  fint  is. 
gration,  they  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  eootrr 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  wlnefa  tkj 
expelled  the  Burgundiooes.  In  the  fifth  centmjn 
find  them,  under  their  king  Ardaric,  jomiiif;  tb 
hoHts  of  AttiU,  with  whom  they  travened  Gsiil,nd 
afterwards  settled  in  Dacia,  ou  the  banks  of  the  Ds- 
nube.  As  they  were  r^arded  as  dangerous  ne^UMra 
to  the  Eastern  £m]nie,  Justinian  invoked  the  dd  tf 
the  Langobanli  against  them.  The  cooMquxf  of 
this  was  tliat  the  Gepidae  and  tlieir  kicgdan  «« 
destroyed.  (PauL  Diac  L  27 ;  ExeerpL  e  Mtmd. 
nistoria,  pp.  303,  310,  340,  387,  ed.  Bekkrad 
Nicbuhr;  Prooop.  B,  G.  iv.  5;  oomp.  Lathtm,^ 
leg  to  Toe,  Genn.  p.  IxxxvL)  [LSl] 

GERAE.    [Erae.] 

GERAEA.    [LuaiTANiA.*] 

GERAESTICUS.  [Eras.] 

GERAESTUS  (TtpaiaT6s :  Etk  Ttpeitrm),  i 
promontory  of  Euboea,  forming  the  sontb-vest  o- 
tremity  of  the  island,  now  called  Cape  MaedUL 
There  was  a  town  on  this  cape,  with  a  eddnled 
temple  of  Poecidon,  and  at  its  foot  there  ins  s  «dl> 
frequented  port,  which  seems  to  have  been  soil, 
tliough  Livy,  as  Leake  observes,  calls  it  ^nliBi 
Eub^ae  portus."  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  177;  Hcroiii. 
7,  iz.  105;  Thuc.  v.  3;  Xen.  ffelL  iii  4.  $4,  r.i 
§  61 ;  Strab.  z.  p.  446  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  e.;  Ut.  zm 
45;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21;  Mela,  ii  7;  Leake,  A«ll- 
em  Greece^  vol.  iu  pi  423.) 

GERANDRUS  (Tdpeaipos),  a  town  of  Cipni 
near  Soli,  where  a  peculiar  kind  of  marble  wasfNsL 
(Apoll.  Dysc  Hist,  Mirab.  xzzvL ;  En^^I,  Kfpnt, 
vol.  i.  p.  157.)  [E.B.J.] 

GERANEIA.    [Mboaris.]  4  f .  3  / j  .  I\ 

GERANTHRAE.    [GEUoimiRAE.] 

GERAR  {Tipapa\  a  town  and  country  of  th 
Philistines,  situated  between  CadeshandSbar,«lRR 
Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned  for  many  yean  {dm. 
XX.  I,  &C.,  xxvi.  I,  &C.)  Acconiiiig  to  S.JenBKi 
was  situated  25  miles  south  of  ElcutheropoGs  (Be- 
togabni).  {Ofumuut «.  v. ;  Reland,  PalaetL  jiSCt.) 
Its  site  was  reco^^ered  by  Mr.  Rowlands  in  lS43,iid 
is  thus  described:  ^  From  Gasa  our  cootk  «st» 
Kkalaaa;  on  our  way  we  discovered  anciefltCSHV* 
We  had  heard  of  it  at  Gaza  under  the  name  of  J«of/- 
^Ger&r  (the  *Rush'  or  'Rapid  of  Gtfir), 
which  we  found  to  lie  three  hours  SSK.  of  G>a. 
within  Wady-GazOf  a  deep  and  brosd  dHsat), 
coming  down  from  the  SE.,  and  recriring,  s  IHtlt 
higher  up  than  this  spot,  Waihf-ee-SkeriA,  bm 
the  ENE.  Near  Joorf-el-Gerdr  are  trsces  flf » 
ancient  city,  called  Kkirk^d-  Gtriar  (*  The  nuw  « 
Gerar ').  Our  road  beyond  to  Khaiasa  ley  sioi?* 
pUiin  sligh:ly  undulated.  This  pbun  must  be  tie 
land  of  Gerar."  (Williams,  Holy  CUy,  vol.  i.  tpp»- 
dix,  p.464.)  [6.^0. 

GERASA  (Pcpmra  :  Eth.  repnnfix^),  s  d^ 
Coelesyria,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  15);  iwk«» 
to  the  Decapolis  by  Phny,  for  it  is  ckiar  tbst  Ge«» 
must  be  substituted  for  Gabsa,  as  by  HaidoB. 
(Plin.  V.  18.)  It  is  associated  with  PWisddg 
as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Peraea,  by  Jatpofi 
(B.  J.  iii  2),  and  mentioned  in  conjaoetios  «» 
Pelb  and  Scythopolis  (i.  4,  ii.  19).  Bat,  acctfdnR 
to  Ptolemy,  it  was  35  miles  from  Pella.  It«  «"»* 
marked  by  the  very  Extensive  ruins  of  GeraA^  «w* 
35  miles  east  of  the  Joi-dan,  at  the  eastern  extitn^ 
of  the  hind  of  Baslian,  and  on  the  borders  of  tie 
great  desert  of  the  nauvan.    It  u  lemarkabki  «•• 
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sldering  the  importance  of  the  niins,  that  the  hb- 
torical  notices  are  so  scanty;  bat  it  appears  to  have 
attained  its  celebrity  posterior  to  the  classical  geo- 
graphera,  as  all  the  fragments  of  the  inscriptions  to 
be  found  among  the  ruins  bear  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror Antoninus.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  results  of  the  careful  survey  of  this  interesting 
city  by  Captains  Irby  and  Slangles,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Bankes,  have  never  yet  been  given  to  the 
world.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Seetzen,  in  1805 
— 1806,  and  afterwards  described  by  the  enter- 
prising  Burckhardt;  since  which  time  it  has  been 
frequently  visited  and  described  by  European  tra- 
vellers. The  summary  description  of  those  mcist 
accurate  observers  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  must 
8ufiii*e  in  this  place;  but  for  fuller  particulars  the 
reader  may  consult  Burckhardt  {Syriay  pp.  252 — 
264)  and  Buckingham  (^Travels  in  Palestine^  caps. 
xs.  xxi.),  the  former  of  whom  has  furnished  a  ge- 
neral plan  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  a  more  accurate 
plan,  with  details  of  the  principal  buildings.  But 
the  best  idea  of  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  ruins 
may  be  obtained  from  the  wonderfully  accurate  re> 
production  in  thi-ee  engravings  from  Daguerreotype 
drawings  by  Dr.  Keith,  published  in  illustnition  of 
the  36th  edition  of  his  father's  work  on  **  Tho  Evi- 
dence of  Prophecy,"  in  which  the  principal  streets 
and  buildings  are  clearly  to  be  distinguiulied.  The 
summary  description  above  alluded  to  is  as  follows : — 
"  It  has  been  a  splendid  city,  built  on  two  sides  of 
a  valley,  with  a  fine  stream  running  through  it ;  the 
situation  is  beautiful.  The  town  has  been  prin- 
cipally composed  of  two  main  streets,  crossing  each 
other  in  the  centre  at  right  angles,  like  Antinoe. 
The  streets  have  been  lined  with  a  double  row  of 
columns,  some  of  which  are  I<»iic  and  some  Co- 
rinthian; the  pavement  is  exceedingly  good,  and 
there  is  an  elevated  space  on  each  side  for  foot  pafi- 
sengers ;  the  marks  of  the  chariot  wheels  are  visible 
in  many  parts  of  the  streets.  Djerash,  supposed  to 
be  either  Pella  or  Gerasa.  but  in  some  respects 
answering  to  neither,  can  boost  of  more  public  edi- 
fices than  any  city  we  have  seen.  There  are  two 
theatres,  two  grand  temples,  one,  as  appeani  by  a 
Greek  inscription,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  like  that  at 
Palmyra,  and  not  imlike  that  edifice,  being  con- 
structed in  the  centre  of  an  immense  double  peri- 
style court.  The  diameter  of  the  columns  of  the 
temple  is  five  feet,  and  the  height  of  just  propor- 
tions ;  the  capitals  are  Corinthian  and  well  executed. 
One  singularity  in  this  edifice  is  a  chamber  under 
ground,'  below  tlie  principal  hall  of  the  temple,  with 
a  bath  in  the  centre.  Five  or  six  inferior  temples 
are  scattered  about  the  town,  and  a  magnificent 
look}  oval  space,  of  309  feet  long,  adds  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  ruins.  The  scene  of  the  larger 
theatre  is  nearly  perfect,  presenting  a  singularity 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  There  are  two  grand 
baths,  and  also  two  bridges  crossing  the  valley  and 
river.  The  temples,  and  both  theatres,  are  built  of 
marble,  but  not  of  very  fine  sort.  Three  hundred 
yards  from  SVV.  gate  is  the  Circus  or  Stadium,  and 
near  it  is  the  triumphal  arch.  The  cemetery  sur- 
rounds the  city,  but  the  sarcophagi  are  not  very 
highly  finished ;  upwards  of  230  columns  are  now 
standing  in  the  city.  There  is  to  the  NE.,  about 
200*  yards  distance,  a  very  lai^e  reservoir  for  water, 
and  a  {Hctaresqae  tomb  fronted  by  4  Corinthian 
eolumns ;  near  it  also  is  an  aqueduct.  These  ruins, 
being  overgrown  with  wood,  are  objects  of  consider- 
able interest.    There  are  nnmerous  inscriptwns  in 
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all  directions,  chiefly  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius ; 
most  of  them  are  much  mutilated ;  but  the  one  I 
allude  to  about  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  was  on  the 
propyleum  of  that  edifice,  which  has  been  a  grand 
piece  of  architecture.  On  the  whole,  we  hold 
Djerash  to  be  a  much  finer  mass  of  ruins  tlian 
Palmyra  ;  the  city  has  three  entrances  of  richly  or- 
namented gateways,  and  the  remains  of  the  wall, 
with  its  occasional  toweis,  aro  in  wonderful  preser- 
vation." [G.  W.] 

GERASUS,  a  river  of  Dada  (Amm.  Marc  xxxi. 
3.  §  7),  which  Jomandes  (de  Get,  22)  calU  Grissia, 
and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  Gkesia.  Schafarik 
(^Slav,  AH.  vol.  i.  p.  507),  who  makes  it  out  to  bo 
the  same  as  the  Cusus  of  Tacitus  {Ann,  ii.  63), 
identifies  it  with  tlie  KSros^  an  affluent  of  tlie 
Thein,  [E.  B.  J.] 

GERE'NIA  (rcpifWo,  Pans.,  Steph.  B.  <.  v. ; 
rh.  r4f»iya,  Strab.;  rtptiposy  Km.  Fragm.  22  :  Eth. 
Tcp^yiof),  a  town  of  Messenia,  where  Nestor  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  up  af^erthe  destruction  of 
Pylos,  and  whence  be  derived  the  surname  Gerenian, 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  Homer.  There  is, 
however,  no  town  of  this  name  in  Homer,  and  numy 
of  the  ancient  critics  identified  the  later  Gerenia  with 
the  Homeric  Enope.  (//.  i.  150;  Pans.  iii.  26.  §  9; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  360.)  Under  the  Roman  empire  Ge- 
renia  was  the  most  northerly  of  Uie  Eleuthero-La- 
conian  towns,  and  was  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
I  of  the  Mcssenian  gulf,  upon  the  mountainous  pro- 
montory now  called  Cape  KephcUi  It  possessed  a 
celebrated  sanctuary  of  Machaon,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Rhodon.  Pansanias  says  that  in  the  district 
of  Gerenia  there  was  a  mountain  called  Calathium, 
upon  which  there  was  a  sanctuaiy  of  Claea,  and  close 
to  the  latter  a  cavern,  of  whicli  the  entrance  was 
narrow,  though  witliin  there  were  many  things  worthy 
to  be  seen.  (Pans.  iii.  26.  §  11*)  This  cavern  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  noticed  by  Leake,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  a  little  valley  behind  the  beach 
of  KUries,  and  immediately  under  a  rocky  gorge  in 
the  mountains :  at  present  the  entrance  is  not  narrow, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  widened  to  make  it  more 
ronvenient  for  a  sheep-fold,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
at  present  used.  I.icake  obsen'ed  two  or  thi'ee  se- 
pulchral niches  in  the  side  of  the  clifis  about  the 
valley.  Two  very  ancient  inscriptions  discovered  at 
Gerenia  are  published  by  Bockh.  {Corp,  Inter, 
no.  13,42.) 

Gerenia  is  placed  by  the  Frendi  Commission  at 
Zamdta,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  where  a 
castle  built  by  the  Franks  rests  upon  \'ery  ancient 
foundations.  But  Leake  observes  that  the  words  of 
Pausanias  (iiu  26.  §  1 1 )  —  Ttfnipias  ik  &t  is  fit- 
vitymcof  &vw  rptdKotrra  iv^x* '  ffra9iovs  *AKoeyoyia 
—  leave  little  or  no  doubt  that  Gerenia  was  a  mari- 
time town,  and  that  it  is  now  represented  by  KitrUt 
on  the  coast  He  further  supposes  that  £amdta  is 
the  site  of  Alagonia.  But  since  tlie  most  ancient 
towns  in  Greece  were  almost  imiversally  built  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  it  is  not  improbable  that  tho 
acropolis  and  the  original  town  of  Gerenia  stood  at 
ZamdtOf  but  that  the  town  itself  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  coast.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  323, 
Peloponne$iacay  p.  180;  Boblaye,  Hecherches,  fo. 
p.  93 ;  Curtins,  PehptmnemM.  vol.  ii.  p.  286.) 

GEBGIS,  GERGl'THUS,  GERGI'THES(r^if, 
TfpyiihSj  rdfyiBtt:  Eth.  CtpyiBtos),  a  town  in 
Troas,  on  the  north  of  the  river  Scamuider,  was  in- 
habited, according  to  Herodotus  (v.  122,  vii.  43), 
by  descendants  of  the  ancient  Teucrians.    In  the 
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.time  of  Xenoplion  (ffelL  iii.  1.  §  15)  Gei^ris  is  calted 
a  strong  place ;  it  had  an  acropoIu>  and  strong  walls, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Dardanian 
prinoess  Mania.  (Comp.  Plat  PAoc.  18;  Liv.  xzxviil. 
39;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  589;  Plin.  y.  32;  Steph.B.f.  v.; 
Athen.  tL  p.  256,  xii.  p.  524.)  King  Attains  of 
Fergamus  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of  Geigis  to 
a  place  near  the  soorces  of  the  Caicns,  whence  we 
aftenvards  find  a  pUice  called  Gergetha  or  Ger- 
ffUhioHy  near  Larissa,  in  the  territorj  of  Cyme. 
(Strab.  Le.Bl 6.)  The  old  town  of  Gergis  was  believed 
bj  some  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Sibyl, 
whence  cmns  found  there  have  the  image  of  Uie 
prophetess  impressed  upon  them.  [L.  S.] 

GERGO'ViA.  In  most  texts  of  Caesar's  Gallic 
War  (B,  G.  vii.  9)  there  is  mention  made  of  "  Ger- 
govia,  a  town  of  the  Boii,  whom  Caesar  planted 
there  after  their  defeat  in  the  Helvetic  War,  and 
made  dependent  op  the  Aedai."  Bat  the  name  of 
the  town  in  this  parage  of  Caesar  is  uncertain, 
though  it  may  be  something  like  Geigovia.  And  if 
Gergovia  is  the  right  name,  we  do  not  know  where 
the  place  was. 

The  Gergovia  which  Caesar  tried  to  take  was  a 
city  of  tlie  Arvcnii  (^.  G.  vii.  34),  the  position  of 
which  may  be  detei-roined  with  tolerable  accaracy 
from  Caesai'*s  narrative  After  the  capture  of  Ava- 
ricum,  Caesar  went  to  Decetia  {Dtcise)  on  the  Loire 
to  settle  the  differences  of  the  Aedni,  after  which, 
taking  six  legions  and  some  of  his  cavalry,  he  set  out 
for  the  country  of  the  Arvenii,  and  of  course  he 
must  march  southward.  His  course  was  along  the 
river  Elaver  {AUifOr),  But  before  he  could  reach 
Gergovia  he  had  to  cross  the  AUier.  Gergovia, 
therefore,  is  south  of  Decetia, and  west  of  ih^  AUier, 
Vercingetorix,  who  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
^2/t«r, broke  down  all  the  bridges  on  the  river;  and, 
while  Caesar  was  marching  along  the  east  bank,  he 
marched  along  the  left,  and  kept  him  in  sight. 
Caesar  could  not  make  a  bridge  over  the  river  in 
face  of  his  enemy ;  and  the  AUier ,  he  observes  (£.  G. 
vii.  35),  is  genei«lly  not  foniable  before  the  autumn. 
Caesar  got  out  of  the  difficulty  in  this  way.  He 
encamped  in  a  wooded  place  opposite  to  one  of  the 
bridges  which  Vercingetorix  had  broken  down,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  remained  there  with  two 
legions.  He  sent  forward  iheotlier  four  legions  with 
all  his  heavy  material,di8tributing  these  troops  in  such 
a  way  as  to  present  to  Vercingetorix  the  appearance 
of  six  complete  legions.  The  four  legions  had  orders 
to  make  a  long  march ;  and  when  Caesar  judged 
from  the  time  of  the  day  that  they  were  at  their 
camping  ground,  he  b^an  to  repair  the  broken 
bridge,  of  whicli  the  lower  part  of  the  piles  remained 
entire.  This  was  soon  done;  the  two  legions  were 
taken  over,  and  orders  sent  to  the  four  legions  to 
return.  Vercingetorix,  discovering  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  not  choosing  to  risk  fighting  a  battle 
against  his  will,  marched  ahead  of  Caesar  as  hard  as 
he  could,  and  reached  Gergovia  {B.  G.  vii.  35). 
From  the  place  where  he  crossed  the  AUier  Caesar 
readied  Gergovia  in  five  days'  march.  We  neither 
know  where  he  crossed  the  river,  nor  the  length  of 
his  mardies,  nor  the  precise  direction;  but  it  was 
south. 

He  describes  Gergovia  as  situated  on  a  very  high 
mountain,  difficult  of  access  on  all  sides.  (£.  G, 
vii.  36.)  The  camp  of  Vercuigetorix  was  near  the 
town  on  the  mountain,  and  around  him  were  en- 
camped, at  moderate  distances  and  separately,  the 
forces  of  the  several  states  under  his  command. 
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The  Gallic  troops  occupied  all  the  heights  vkUb 
commanded  a  view  into  the  phiin  below,  and  pre- 
sented a  terrible  appearance.  Opposite  to  the  t«m 
and  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mountaui  was  a  hill, 
excellent  for  defence,  and  with  a  steep  iatt  all 
round.  This  hill  was  held  by  the  Galli,  but  Caetai 
saw  that  if  he  could  take  it,  hus  men  wooM  be  aUe 
to  cut  off  the  enemy  from  a  large  part  of  tfaor 
water  and  prevent  them  from  foraging  so  fivdr. 
The  force  tiiat  the  Galli  had  on  this  hill  was  sat 
very  great;  and  Caesar,  attackmg  it  in  the  dadtf 
the  night,  before  any  aid  could  conw  from  the  ton, 
got  the  pUce  and  put  two  legions  in  it.  He  aln 
cut  two  ditches,  twelve  feet  wide,  from  this  hill  !< 
his  principal  encampment,  which  was  in  the  ]d«i. 
The  road  between  the  two  ditches  was  the  ttoh 
munication  between  the  two  camps.  Tlie  moaatalo 
of  Gergovia  is  marked  a,  a  in  the  view;  tite  hifl  ia 
front  cif  it,  marked  6, 6,  is  tlie  small  hill  which  Caesir 
toik,  now  called  Puy  de  JuttaL  This  view  is  ftna 
Scrope's  CaUral  France, 
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From  this  hill  that  he  had  oocopied,  the  7^  A 
Jussat^  Caesar  attempted  to  surprise  Gefgoria.  fie 
moved  his  men,  a  few  at  a  time,  from  the  hup 
camp  to  the  Puy  de  Jtusat,  while  he  diverted  tk 
attention  of  the  enemy  by  a  feint  of  attacking  tbe 
mountain  of  Gergovia  on  the  north-west  skie.  YHol 
all  was  ready,  he  ordered  his  allies,  the  Aedai,to}!fi 
up  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  on  the  south-east  side, 
while  he  with  his  men  climbed  up  the  ste^  fide  of 
the  mountain  which  is  opposite  to  thtPvgdeJmiA 
The  movement  was  successful,  and  he  got  oo  the 
plateau  of  Gergovia  and  took  three  of  the  Gaffie 
camps.  But  the  impetuosity  of  the  Roman  soldicfs 
marred  all. 

They  purAued  the  enemy  up  to  the  town  vaD  and 
the  gates,  in  full  (KHifidence  that  they  should  take 
tlie  place  at  once.  One  of  the  centurions  with  lla 
help  of  three  of  his  men  climbed  up  the  wall,  and 
helped  them  up  after  him.  The  nuiae  broiigbt  >P 
the  rest  of  the  Galli,  who  were  busy  in  fbrtifrii^ 
that  part  of  the  approaches  to  tlie  dty  onwliiefa 
they  supposed  that  Caesar  had  a  design,  and  a  fan 
fight  took  place  under  the  walls,  to  the  great  disad' 
vantage  of  the  Romans,  who  were  not  a  match  (ai 
the  enemy  in  numbers,  were  on  unfavourable  gnmnd, 
and  were  al^o  exhausted  by  running  and  fightiog. 
Caesar  sent  to  T.  Sextios,  whom  he  had  left  on  tia 
/Vy  efe  Ju$9atf  to  bring  up  some  cohorts  and  pbco 
thom  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  enemy's  right,  that, 
if  the  Romans  were  driven  down  the  mountain,  lie 
might  check  the  pursuit.  While  the  fight  was  going 
on  the  Aedui  made  their  appeanmce,  whom  Gaear 
had  ordered  to  climb  the  mountain  on  the  right, 
that  is,  on  Caesar's  right,  or  the  south-east  Eide  cf 
the  mountain.  The  resemblance  of  their  arawor  to 
that  of  the  enemy  made  the  Ramans  take  tliem  fcr 
the  troops  of  Vercingetorix,  though  the  Aedoi  ga^ 
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The  E 


bsng  BOW  hud  pmisd,  ond,  btmng  hot  furtj-iii 
ecnturioni,  ware  drivon  down  tbo  moonUin.  Tbo 
tsnlh,  Cacui'a  ramuHM  legion,  chocked  Iho  hot 
pareuit  {<  the  onemj,  uid  Iho  cobarta  of  T.  Seitiiu 
also  coma  to  the  roliet  When  the  Ronuuia  got  dovn 
to  the  pUIn  the;  Tacad  «t»iit,  and  etood,  read;  to 
raiwir  tha  fight  1  bat  Vertdngetnix  lod  hii  meD  back 
to  their  entnnrlimenls.  Caesar  loot  nmr  TOO  men 
ID  thie  affair.  Short!/  after  he  left  the  place  Tor  the 
oountry  o(  the  Aedui,  and  again  cmaud  the  filter, 
whicfa  confinna  the  fact,  if  it  needs  coi^rmalion, 
that  GerfToria  wan  in  the  hill  eonntrj  on  the  neat 
side  of  the  AUier.    (5.  G.  tIL  53.) 

Tbsre  is  nothing  to  b*  got  fran  the  other  ancient 
wiitcn  who  mention  GciTaTii.  (Strah.  p.  ISl; 
Dion  Cast.  i1.  35.)  D'AdtIIIo  CNotia,  >fc.)  gurt 
is  part  a.   ■ 


the  jj  MpgnTW: — rtlS'niTTiniil  «  me  mobniain  is  a 
llat,  somcKtiat  more  than  an  English  mile  in  length 
from  eaat  lo  nest,  and  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in 
width.  EicaTsiions  hara  laid  open  the  foandationi 
of  walk  Etrmglv  liuilt,  wells  lined  with  rament,  and 
p^remenlB.  Broken  otensils,  medaln,  and  nd  pot- 
tsi7  hare  also  been  fonnd.  Gallic  medals,  some 
gold  and  ailter,  bnt  most  of  bronic,  ore  picked  np 
bbere,  when  the  earth  is  atirred  for  cnltiTatioo. 
llDdonbladlj  there  was  onca  a  town  here,  ami  it  waa 
prebabl;  inbablted  after  the  Roman  conqnest ;  tlioogh 
Angnatonematnm,  or  Clerraiml,  ma  the  capital  of 
iha  ArrerniTinlie  Bonwn  penod.    [Auoun' 

The  plan  of  OaigoTia  is  fttm  Carina  (_IUctieil 
irAmtiquilf4,  tom.T.  |d.  101).  Tbeic  ia  also  a  plan 
of  the  place  in  Paiumot  {Mdnoirti  Giog.  *ur 
qiidq<taAmtiqmti»dtUlGaillt,i.^^\6').  Walcke- 
noer  [Ciog.,  ^.  toI.  i.  p.  311,  note)  aaja  that  the 
plan  of  Pasumot  la  copied  frnm  thai  of  Cajlni,  but 
Willi  tba  addhioD  of  iwo  w  Ihne  names.     He  adds 
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that  (ha  cammentarj  of  Cajlni  and  that  of  Pain- 
mot  on  the  plan  of  Gercoiia  are  both  verj  good ;  but 
the  reaearchea,  and  prob^lr  Ibe  opinions  conlainad 
in  tham,  are  (lie  propert;  of  Uaason,  prior  of  St 
Andi^,  who  read  a  ilcmoirt  on  this  subject  to  the 
liletarj  aocietj  of  CJemonL      The  plan  shows  (he 
Ptifl  de  JumI,  Begaratad  from  the  hill  of  Gergoria 
bj  a  depiTsaion.     The  hill  lo  the  vest  of  the  Agr 
de   Jtutat   la   that    from   wbich   Scrape's   flair   ii 
taken.     On  tba  aoDth  is  a  stream  which  flowii  into 
Allier,  and  Cuaur'i  camp  must  hare  been  near 
Another  stream  Aows  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Fmi  da  Jvatat  and  of  the  mounliin  of  l^rpfoiia; 
which  will  explain  Cae^r'a  remark  about  the  chanca 
itling  off  prt  of  the  enemy's  WBlar.     The  plan 
s  a  daacent  from  ibe  mountain  of  Gergovia  on 
the  tiW.,  near  RimJignat,  and  aootlier  on  tba  Ski., 
Merdogn*.     The  high  ground  above  Btmagmil 
t  to  be  the  pmnt  i£  Csaear'a  fiipied  attack. 
D'Antilla  sajs  (but  the  mountain  of  (}ergi>via  is 
called  Podium  Uaidoniae  in  a  document  of  the  fbar- 
teenth  centnrj,  and  there  is  now  a  place  called  Jfcr. 
I  or  itardogne,  at  the  fact  ol  the  monntain  of 
Ge'rKorta.  between  it  and  La  Scda.     He  lakes  tlia 
Pug  dt  Hoalon,  doe  south  of  Qercoria,  to  be  llia  hill 
which  Caesar  got  poesesaion  of  before  be  attempted 
lo  Borprisa  Gergovia. 

Ukart  {Gallien.  p.  399)  concluded  that  Gergoria 
waa  SW.ol  the  ABier;  but  that  is  all  that  be  has  done. 
it  wDuU  hardlj  be  worth  while  noticing  Reichani'a 
absurd  attempt  to  fix  tlie  poailion  of  Gergovia,  if  it 
had  not  bean  accepted  bj  one  editor  of  Caeaar 
(Herrog),  who,  knowmg  nothing  of  geogrm|Aj,  has 
added  lo  his  edition  of  Cawar'a  Gallic  War  a  map 
bj  B^chard,  in  which  Gergovia  is  placed  on  Iha 
Loire,  east  ot  OrUimt.  ft.  [G.  L.] 

GERIZIU  or  GARIZIM  (FofiiCir,  ropifsfr).  The 
general  ailuation  ai>d  appearance  of  Mount  Geriiim 
are  described,  and  its  poailion  identified,  in  lbs 
article  Ebai.  J<eepbUB  calls  it  tha  highest  of  all 
the  mountains  of  Samaria  (^AnL  xi.  8.  §  3),  and  nni- 
formlj  placea  it  m  the  immediate  ridnitj  ofShecbnn, 
m  agreement  with  holj  Scripture  (e.  g.  AnI.  r.  1. 
§  19,  zL  8.  g  6,  xiiu  9.  g  1),  so  that  tha  ohsam- 
tkm  of  St.  Jerome,  "  Samaritan!  artalnntnr  bos  duo 
monleajuata  Neapolim  «se.  Bed  Tehemenler  errant," 
— as  thoogh  onlj  the  Samaritans  asaigned  them  that 
poailion,  —  ia  inexplicable.  That  Ceriiini  was  re- 
garded with  apecial  leneratioo  b;  the  S 
to  the  enctiou  of  the  temple,  b;  which  Lue 
peipctualad,  cannot  ha  doubted.  The  cii 
which  led  lo  the  erection  of  the  temple  are  men- 
tioned bj  Joeepbos  (AiU.  li.  S.  §  S).  Manssaeh, 
the  brother  of  Jaddna  the  high  priest,  hating  married 
Kicaso,  tha  daughter  of  Sanballat,  was  mjuired  bj 
the  Jews  either  to  diToreo  hia  wife,  or  lo  withdraw 
from  [he  ptiesllj  office.  Hia  father-in-law  persuaded 
him  to  retain  his  wife,  on  the  prvmise  that  ha  wonld 
pTDcara  permisBion  to  eiect  on  Mount  Geriiim  a 
temple  aimilar  to  thai  at  Jemaalem.  This  par- 
miaaion  he  obtained  from  Alexander  the  Gmt,  while 
engaged  in  the  ait^  of  Tjre,  and  its  enclion  cuald 
scarcel;  baTe  been  eomplatcd  when  SanbalUt  died 
(§  4).  From  this  time  fmward  aacrificw  were  offered 
at  this  lempla  lo  Iha  Must  High  God,  until  the  Sa- 
marilana,  in  order  to  escape  a  participation  in  tba 
penecnlionsof  tbeJewa  under  AnliodiUB  Epiphanes, 
reqneeltd  tf  him  that  tbidr  temple  might  bo  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  Uelleniua,  aoconling  to  Josephua 
(Jut.  lii.  5.  g  5),  but.  according  to  llie  anlhor  of 
Ihe  tecotd  book  of  Vnoeateei  (ri.  S),  followed  bf 
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Eusebios   {ChrotL^j  to  Jupiter  Xeniux.     Sliortljr 
after,  in  the  debate  before  Ptolemy  Philometor  (^AnL 
xiii.  3.  §  4),  the  Samaritan  advocates  ignore  its 
Pagan  dedication,  and  clum  Mosaic  authority  for  its 
erection;  failing  to  establish  which,  they  were  put 
to  death.     The  temple  of  Sonballat  was  destroyed 
by  Hyrcanus,  the  Jewish  high  priest,  after  it  had 
stood  200  years  {ArU.  xiii.  9.  §  1);  and  we  have 
no  notice  of  its  restoration.     Indeed,  the  allusion  of 
the  Samaritan  woman  (John^  iv.  20)  would  seem  to 
intimate  that  "  this  mountain  "  was  no  longer  the 
seat  of  their  worship;  but  a  temple  was  afterwards 
erected,^rohably  over  the  ruins  of  the  former,  — « 
whether  for  the  Samaritans  or  the  Pagans  is  not 
clear,  as  Aibs  ti^iarov  ayt^arov  Ufhv,  in  a  heathen 
author,  may  mean  either.    (Dainasc.  ap.  Phot.  BibL 
cod.  242.  p.  1055.)    But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  temple  represented  on  the  reverse  of 
the  coins  of  Fhivia  Neapolis  from  the  time  of  Titus 
to  Volusianus.     The  temple  is  sittuited  on  tlie  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  with  numerous  steps  leading  to 
it.    (Eckhel,  vol.  iiL  pp.  433,  434;  Williams,  Hiiy 
Cityf  vol.  L  p.  241,  n.  4.)     It  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Samaritans  in  the  fifth  century,   when,  in 
A.  D.  474,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Christians  by 
the  emperor  Zeno,  in  reprisals  ibr  the  ruin  and  dese- 
cration  of  five  churches,  by  the  Samaritans,  in  the 
city  of  Neapolis.    The  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
was  slightly  fortified,  and  guarded  by  a  small  de< 
tachment  of  the  large  garrison  of  Uie  city.     In  the 
reign  of  Anastasius  it  was  recovered  for  a  short  time 
by  the  Samaritans,  who  were  finally,  ejected  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  when  the  mountain  was  more 
strongly  fortified.    (Procop.  de  Aedif.  v.  7;  Robin- 
son, Bib,  Bet,  toL  iii.  pp.  123 — 125.)    From  that 
time  to  the  present  the  Samaritans  have  had  no  edi- 
fice on  the  site,  but  for  a  very  long  period  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  on  the  mountain  at 
their  three  great  fesUvab;  a  practice  which  is  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.    **  The  spot  where  they 
sacrifice  the  passover,  seven  lambs  among  them  all, 
is  pointed  out  just  below  the  highest  point,  and  be- 
fore coming  to  the  last  slight  acclivity.    It  is  marked 
by  two  parallel  rows  of  rough  stone  laid  upon  the 
ground ;  and  a  small  round  pit,  roughly  stoned  np, 
in  which  the  flesh  is  roasted."    A  little  beyond  this, 
and  higher  up  the  mountain,  "  are  the  ruins  of  an 
immense  structure,   bearing  every  appearance    of 
having  once  been  a  large  and  strong  fortress."   They 
are  called  Et-KHTah  (the  castle)  by  the  Samaritans, 
and  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  fortress  erected 
by  Justinian.    (Kobinson,  Bib,  Bet.  vol.  iii.  p.  99.) 
Itound  a  brge  naked  rock,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
the  castle,  which  is  reputed  the  most  sacred  place  of 
all,  are  traces  of  walls,  which  may  possibly  indicate 
the  position  of  the  temple,  particularly  as  the  Sa- 
mariuns  profess  tliat  this  is  the  place  where  the  ark 
formerly  rested  in  the  tabeniacle.    Further  south, 
and  indeed  all  around  upon  this  eminence,  are  ex- 
tensive foundations,  apparently  of  dwellings,  as  if 
ruins  of  a  former  city.   There  are  also  many  cisterns ; 
but  all  now  dry.  [G.  W.] 

GEBMA  (Ttpfiit:  Hth,  TtptmvSi^  also  called 
•l€p4  Tipfi%  a  town  of  Mysia,  situated  between 
the  rivers  Macestus  and  Rhyndacus.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  § 
14;  Steph.  B.  <.i;.;  Uierocl.)  Ruins  of  this  town 
are  still  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Germtuloo. 
Another  town  of  the  name  of  Genna  is  mentioned  in 
Mysia,  between  Pergamus  and  Thyatini.  {Itin, 
Anton,;  comp.  Arundell,  Seven  Ckurchet^  p.  278.) 
The  following  coin  belongs  probably  to  Uie  former 
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of  these  two  places.     Tlie  letters  on  tl»  obtwe  on 
the  right  of  the  standing  figure  ought  to  be  MHN. 


COIN  OF  OERMA  IN   MTSIA. 


The  third  and  most  celebrated  pbu»  of  this 

was  situated  in  Gahtia,  on  the  site  of  the  modor 
Yermoj  between  Pessinus  and  Ancyia.  Ptoknij  (t. 
4.  §  7)  calls  it  a  Roman  colony,  which  title  is  co- 
firmed  by  the  coins  found  there,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  conferred  upon  it  by  Vespasian  or  bis  mib, 
for  none  of  these  coins  are  older  than  Domitiuu 
From  ecclesiastical  writers  we  learn  that  GeAnsiw 
an  episcopal  see  of  Galatia  Salutaris,  and  a  B7ZID- 
tine  writer  (Theophan.  C&ron,  p.  203)  infixna  « 
that  at  a  later  period  Genna  took  the  ntme  of 
MyriangeiL  (Comp.  Hamiltons  Retearchm,  l^ 
442.)  [LS.]"^ 

GERMA'NIA  (^  UpfusAa :  Etk.  Gennamtt,  Vf^ 
/ia»6s:  Adj,  Germanicua,  rcpjuarurtfs:  GennsBy; 
French,  AUenuigne;  yto/.AlensagDa:  (rerskDeot^fa- 
hind  or  Teutschland),  one  of  tlie  great  diri^aGOs  of 
continental  Europe,  acts  no  wry  promineDt  pert  in 
the  history  of  antiquity  until  the  period  of  the  lb- 
man  empire;  but  during  the  bst  pwiod  of  the  W«»t- 
em  empire  it  attracted  the  attenti<in  of  the  ciii&fli 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  by  aeoduig  forth  hisli 
of  barbarians,  who,  in  the  end,  overthrew  the  empre, 
established  new  dynasties  in  the  conqnend  corn- 
tries,  and  infused  a  better  blood  into  the  cfiete  is- 
habitants  of  the  south-west  of  Europe. 

LAome.  — Tacitus  {Germ,  2)  states:  "Gff- 

maniae  vocabulum  recens  et  nuper  additnm,  qiioiiisa 

qui  primum  Rlienum  transgress!  Gallos  expokriit, 

et  nunc  Tungri  tunc  Gennani  vocati  sint.    Its  »• 

tionis  nomen,  non  ^entis,  evaluisse  pauIatim^ntoDnes 

primum  a  victore  ob  metum,  mox  a  se  ipsis,  invmto 

nomine  Germani  vocarentur."     According  to  this 

passage,  the  name  Gennania  had  been  recently  gira 

to  the  whole  country ;  the  name  itself  had  been 

known  long  before  his  time  (Cic  w  Pfa.  33,/*! 

xi.  6;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  67),  thongh  we  are,  perhaps »!( 

quite  warranted  in  assuming  that  it  occurred  in  the 

Capitoline  Fasti  as  early  as  the  year  b.  c  SSa 

(Niebuhr,  Led.  on  Bom,  HitL  vol  ii.  p.  65,  note  1 6.) 

Tacitus  further  regards  Germani  as  a  proper  mum 

of  the  tribe  afterwards  called  Tungri,  and  not « 

an  appellative,  and  intimates  that  from  this  &e 

tribe  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  whole  na- 

tion.     But  others  among  the  andents  (Strah.  rii.  p. 

290,  iv.  p.  195;  Veil.  Pat.  i.e.;  Eustalh.  cdJOwn^L 

Per,  286)   believed  that  Genmmi  was  the  wefl- 

known  Latin  appellative  which  was  given  to  ti» 

Germans  to  describe  them  as  "  brothers  "  of  the  Gsub 

or  Celts.     This  latter  view,  which  has  been  sdopted 

by  some  eminent  Germans  of  modem  times,  »« 

probably  the  reason  which  often  led  the  and«ats 

tb  confound  Gemuins  and  Celts,  whence  Migil  calb 

the  Arar  a  river  of  Germany  (Eclog.  i.  63);  and  the 

Germans  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine  are  sometimea  caikd 

Celts.   (Dion  Cass.  liiL  12,  lui.  3 ;  Died.  Sic.  v.  31.) 

The  French  and  Italian  names  {AUemagne  and  Ak^ 

magna)  are  derived  from  the  German  tribes  of  the 

AlemoMni^  Alamani,  wAlamamUf  who^  as  their  aame 

indicates  (Atte  Manner),  form  d  a  confederatioa  of 

several. tribes  on  the  upper  Rhme  and  Danube,  and 
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from  whom  the  Gauls  tnmalerred  the  name  to  the 
whde  Genmui  oation;  for  these  Alemamii  made  fre- 
quent iiutNids  into  the  Boman  dominion  in  Gaol. 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassias  (zzriL 
14:  'AXafi/icafPoC)  on  the  ooeasion  of  a  war  which 
Caracalla  had  to  cany  on  against  them.  Some 
modem  inquirers  deriTo  the  name  Germani  from  the 
Persian,  referring  to  the  Persian  tribe  called  Ger- 
man! (Herod,  i.  125),  and  to  the  Persian  Kemum 
(Garamania),  that  is,  hospitality;  their  view  is  sup- 
ported by  ihe  xesemblaiice  existing  between  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  ancioit  Germans  and 
those  of  the  Persians.  But  if  it  were  true  that  the  Ger- 
mans brought  the  name  with  them  from  Asia,it would 
hare  been  indigenous  among  than;  but  down  to  the 
prssent  day,  neither  any  German  tribe,  nor  the  whole 
nation,  ever  called  itself  German,  but  always  Deutachor 
7eti«MA(Gothic  TkiudUkdf  old  High  German  i>t«liM;, 
and  Anglo-Saxon  TAeoduc).  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  Ger- 
man Ger^  Gwer,  Heer^  or  TFeAr,  which  has  been 
proposed  by  some.  Surely  the  Bomans  would  not 
bave  called  the  nation  by  a  name  derived  from  a 
German  root  that  was  unknown  to  them,  seeing  that 
the  Germans  themselves  did  not  use  that  name.  The 
probabili^  is  that  the  name  Germani  is  of  Celtic 
cmgin,  and  that  it  had  come  into  general  use  among  the 
Celts  in  Gaul  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  who  there 
heard  it  applied  to  the  whole  nation  dwelling  <m 
the  east  of  the  Bhine.  In  Hanpt's  Zeitsckrift  fur 
Deutsche  AUerthSmer  (vol.  v.  pw  514),  H.  Leo  has 
proposed  a  very  probable  etymology  from  the  Celtic, 
laying  great  stress  upon  Tacitus's  expression,  cb 
tneium.  He  derives  the  name  fit>m  the  Gaelic 
ffoir  or  gair  (to  cry  out),  and  gmre^  gainnj  gaiv' 
meem  (a  ciy);  so  that  Germanus  would  signify 
oomething  lilre  the  Homeric  Miw  iya$6Sf  a  fierce, 
terrible  warrior.  Thus  much,  then,  is  certain, 
that  GermtuU  was  the  name  given  to  the  people  by 
th«T  neighbours,  and  for  a  time  the  Germans  them- 
aelves  may  have  used  it  in  their  interoourse  with 
Celta  and  Bomans;  but  it  never  was  adopted  by  the 
CSennaas  so  as  to  supersede  their  own  name.  Tav- 
tOHea,  the  name  of  the  German  hosts  invading  the 
south  of  Europe  in  the  time  of  Marius,  contains  in- 
deed the  same  root  as  J}eutiek  or  JeutecA,  but  it 
does  not  folknr  that  this  was  originally  the  common 
name  fbr  tbe  whole  German  nation;  it  is,  on  the  oon- 
tiary,  almost  certain  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  the 
Germans  had  no  name  comprising  all  their  difiierent 
tribes.  Our  view  of  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  name 
Germani  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Belgae 
^Celts)  applied  it  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  ML  Ar- 
duenna,  and  that  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain  designated 
by  it  the  Oretanl  in  Spain  (Gaes.^.  G.  ii.  3,  4,  6; 
Piin.  ilL  4),  neither  of  which  belonged  to  the  German 
stock. 

II.  Boundarietj  Extent,  and  i>»mnoK«.— The 
ancients  are  pretty  well  agrsed  in  fixing  the  boun« 
daries  of  Germany.  Li  tlra  west,  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Bhine ;  in  the  north-east,  by  the  Vistula  (  Weich • 
eel)  and  the  Sarmatian  mountains,  or  the  Carpsr 
thians;  in  the  south,  by  the  river  Danubius;  and  in 
the  north,  by  the  ocean  (Mare  Germanicum,  Oceanus 
Septentrionidis)  and  the  Baltic  (Blare  Suevicttm)^ 
Tacitus  (^Gert^  1 )  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  the 
eastern  frontiv  towards  Sarmatia  and  Dada  cannot 
be  accurately  fixed.  In  the  north,  ancient  Germany 
extended  much  further  than  at  present,  ss  it  com* 
prised  the  countries  now  called  Denmark,  Sweden, 
jtnd  Norway.    In  the  south,  the  frontier  was  not  the 
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same  at  all  times;  for,  according  to  Pliny  (iii.  23; 
compb  Plin.  Paneg,  14),  Germania  extended  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  which  separated  it  from 
Italy;  but  it  is  well  known  that  in  Caesar's  time  the 
countiy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  and  even  fur- 
ther north,  was  still  inhabited  by  Celts,  who  must 
afterwards  have  been  subdued  or  expelled  by  the 
Germans.  On  the  west,  the  Bhine  is  distinctly  said 
by  Caesar  to  form  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Germany;  but  from  his  own  account,  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  only  a  very  loose  statement.  The  Beigae  in 
the  north  of  Gaul  (Belgium  and  HolUmd)  were  a 
mixed  race  of  Cymri  (not  Gauls,  as  Caesar  states) 
and  Germans;  but  the  frontier  between  the  Belgae 
and  Germans  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  in  regard 
to  some  tribes,  such  as  the  Menapii,  it  is  even  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  they  were  Germans  or  Cymri.  The 
Treviri,  moreover,  were  ambitious  to  be  regarded  as 
Germans,  and  modem  Alsatia  was  occupied  by  Ger- 
mans. Hence  we  are  probably  justified  in  assuming 
that,  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  western  bank 
of  the  Bhine  was  as  much  occupied  by  Germans  as  it 
is  at  present.  This  view  is  idso  confirmed  by  the 
fiict  that  the  Bomans  applied  the  name  Germania 
to  the  western  banks  of  the  Bhine,  calling  the  south- 
ern part  Germania  Superior,  and  the  northern  Ger- 
mania Inferior,  Hence  Tacitus  divides  Gaul  into  six 
provinces,  two  of  which  are  formed  by  the  two  Ger- 
manias  just  mentioned.  [Gallia,  p.  967.]  This  part 
of  Germany,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Bomans 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was 
distinguished  fhim  Germany  on  the  east  of  the  Bhine, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Gtarmania  Magna  (TfptutvLa 
il  fayd\ny  PtoL  il  II.  §  6),  and  Germania  Trans- 
rhettimay  or  Barbara  (Caes.  B,  G*  iv.  1 6,  v.  1 1 ;  Tac. 
Hitt.  ii.  76;  CapitoL  Maadmin.  12;  Eutrop.  vu.  5; 
Vopisc.  Prob.  TS;  Am.  Marc  xviii.  4).  Begarding 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  ancient  Germany,  we 
have  the  following  statements,  which,however,greatIy 
diffier  from  one  ainother,  and  cannot  be  accepted  with- 
out caution.  According  to  Strabo  (iv.  p.  193^  the 
breadth  of  the  country  akmg  the  Bhine  amounted  to 
3000  stadia;  according  to  Agrippa  (ap.  Plin.  iv. 
25),  the  distance  from  the  Danube  to  the  coast  of 
the  ocean  was  1200  Boman  miles;  while,  according 
to  another  statement  in  Pliny  (xxxvii.  II),  the  dis- 
tance from  Camuntum  on  the  Danube  to  the  sea- 
coast  amounted  only  to  600  Boman  miles;  and  the 
length  along  the  southern  frontier  (including  Bhae- 
tia  and  Noricum)  was  computed  at  696  miles 
(Plin.  iv*  28).  Along  the  northern  frontier,  the  dis- 
tance from  Asciburgium  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula 
was  ebtimated  at  1350  stadia  (Mardan.  HeracL  p. 
99);  while,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Bhine  to  that  of  the 
VistuU  amounted  to  from  10,000  to  13,000  stadia. 
Ptolemy,  the  principal  authority  on  the  topograpliy 
of  Germany,  jdaces  the  countnr  between  26^  and  44^ 
of  longitude,  and  between  47^  and  59°  of  northern 
latitude,  and  enumerates  within  this  extent  68  tribes, 
94  towns,  7  chams  of  mountains,  and  14  rivers. 

III.  Physical  Aspect  of  the  Coun<9^.  —  Al- 
though at  a  very  early  time  Phoenician  merchants 
sailed  through  the  German  ocean  into  the  Baltic  fur 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  amber,  still  no  information 
about  the  country  was  communicated  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Southern  Europe,  all  the  useful  geo- 
graphical disooveries  made  by  the  Phoenicians  being 
kept  secret,  from  commercial  jealousy.  The  voyage 
of  Pytheas  of  Marseilles  (about  n.  a  330),  who  like- 
wise yisitsd  the  Baltic,  yielded  little  information 
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aboat  Germanj;  and  it  was  not  till  the  time  of 
CaesaTf  when  the  Romans  commenced  their  military 
operations  against  the  Germans,  that  the  nature  of 
thar  countiy  became  better  known.  The  Romans  de- 
scribe Germany  as  a  wild  and  inhospitable  country, 
covered  with  forests  and  marshes,  and  of  a  melan- 
choly aspect  (Tac  Oerm.  2;  Mela,  liL  3);  cold 
winds  are  said  to  blow  constantiy,  and  the  barren 
soil  to  be  covered  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
with  snow  and  ice  (Senec.  de  Prov,  4;  Herodian, 
vL  7).'  The  country  was  reported  to  produce  little 
com  and  luxuriant  grass  (Plin.  xvii.  3),  but  no  fruit- 
trees.  The  immense  forests  were  the  abodes  of  a 
great  variety  of  wild  beasts,  some  of  which  appear  to 
have  since  become  extinct  (Gaes.  B,  G.  n.  25.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  statements  contain 
much  that  b  true;  but  it  seems  equally  certain  that 
they  are  in  many  points  a  little  exaggerated,  the 
Romans  being  anxious  to  account  in  some  honour- 
able way  ibr  their  repeated  failures  in  attempting  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  countiy.  At  present, 
the  draining  of  marshes,  the  clearing  away  of  ex- 
tensive forests,  and  the  improved  cultivation  of  the 
land,  have  produced  changes  in  the  climate  which 
have  led  some  modem  writers  unjustly  to  charge  the 
ancients  with  monstrous  exaggeration.  The  north 
of  Germany,  as  Tacitus  correcdy  remarks,  is  flat  and 
marshy,  and  mountains  exist  only  in  the  south. 
{Germ,  5,  30.)  Almost  all  the  mountains  are  called 
by  the  name  Silvaej  showing  that  they  must  have 
been  thickly  wooded.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
mountains,  which  are  discussed  in  separate  articles, 
are  the  HsRcnoA  Silva,  Abxoba,  Alph  Montbb, 
Bacbmis  Silva,  Mbubocus  Mons,  Gabreta 
SiLVA,  AsciuuROius  MoNs,  Tauxus,  Sevo,Luco8 
Baduhenmax,  Kaharvalorum  Silva,  Skmro- 
NUH  Silva.  The  principal  rivers  *ef  Germany  are 
the  Rhenus,  Damubius  (Ister),  Vistula,  Am uia, 
VisURGis,  Albis,  ViADua  Among  the  kkes,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  BiuoAirmrus  Lacus;  be- 
sides which,  many  lakes  are  mentioned  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  between  this  river  and  the 
Amisia,  and  several  extensive  marshes  are  noticed  by 
Pomponius  Mela  (iiL  3). 

IV.  iVodtic(fOf».*- Among  the  wild  beasts  in- 
habiting the  forests,  none  appeared  so  formidable  to 
the  Romans  as  the  aleet  and  uri  ;  but  beades  them, 
we  hear  of  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  wild  cats,  wild  boars, 
stags,  and  deers:  the  oxen  were  of  small  size,  and 
had  small  horns,  but  the  cows,  espedally  in  the  south, 
yielded  great  quantities  of  milk.  The  horses  also  were 
small,  and  not  handsome,  but  strong,  and  capable  of 
undei^oing  great  hardships.  The  dogs,  especially 
those  of  the  Sigambri,  were  thought  weU  suited  fat 
the  chase.  Pigs  were  bred  in  great  quantities,  and 
hams  formed  a  considerable  article  of  commerce  for 
exportation.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  301.)  Sheep  and  goats 
were  bred  for  food  and  clothing.  The  most  common  of 
the  feathered  tribes  were  eagles  and  geese;  bees  and 
fishes  abounded  in  the  forests  and  rivers.  The  ex- 
tensive forests  furnished  plenty  of  wood,  especially 
oak  and  beach- wood ;  but  notwitiistanding  this,  the 
inhabitants  also  used  peat  as  ftxel.  Many  of  the 
trees  were  of  gigantic  size;  fruit-trees  existed,  in- 
deed, but  had  not  yet  been  improved  by  cultivation, 
whidi  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  poma  agrettia  in 
Tacitus  {Germ,  23;  comp.  with  10).  Although  the 
country  is  described  as,  on  the  whole,  not  fnlile,  still 
we  are  informed  that  it  produced  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
flax,  tumips,  large  radbhes,  asparagus,  and  beans 
Oatmeal,  prepared,  as  in  Scotland,  Into  a  sort  of 
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porridge,  was  an  article  of  food  vcfj  extniwiy 
used;  and  Tacitus  {Germ,  23)  infionns  us  tint  t 
beverage  (beer)  was  prepared  firom  wheat  and  baikf. 
Among  the  metals,  we  hear  of  silver,  iron,  eopper, 
and  calamine;  ciystals,  onyxes,  tnrquoises^opaKnd 
even  diamonds,  were  found  in  the  monntains  of  Ger- 
many. The  north  coast  was  rich  in  salt;  bntim 
of  the  products  of  the  nortk  was  so  cefebnted  ia  a&> 
tiquity  as  tiie  amber  (efecfnm),  and  it  nas  tka 
substance  which  first  drew  tiie  attentioD  tf  tia 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Tbe 
cultivation  of  the  vine  is  said  to  have  been  inbo* 
dooed  into  Germany  by  the  Franks  during  the  $tk 
century  of  our  era;  but  on  the  left  bank  tf  tk 
Rhine,  oo  the  Moselle,  and  in  Rhaetia,  the  rme  bid 
been  cultivated  at  a  much  earlier  period.  (Vopac 
Prob.  18 ;  Aur.  Vict  Caes.  37 ;  Suet  Aug.  77; 
Strab.  iv.  p.  206.) 

V.  PqgmlaiumandlnhabUanU. — AlthoQgbG«r. 
many  was  covered  with  extensive  marshes  and  fcrati, 
still  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  ooantiy  wu 
thickly  peopled ;  though,  owing  to  the  consttot  mis 
and  migrations,  the  population  was  in  numy  pDti 
very  fluctuating.  The  tribe  of  the  Snevi  seot  emj 
year  into  the  field  an  araiy  of  100,000  nwn  (Cm 
B.  G.  i.  37,  iv.  1),  and  Ariovistos,  their  ki^g,  cnmed 
the  Rhine  with  an  army  of  120^000  men  (Cm. 
B,  G.  iv.  2).  The  Usipetes  and  Tencteri  tog«lKr 
amounted  to  430,000.  (lb.  iv.  15.)  Marobodiai 
kept  an  army  of  74,000  men  (VelL  L  109);  iatbdr 
war  with  the  Sigambri,  the  Bomans  canicd  off 
40,000  men  (Suet  TVft.  9);  and  in  the  wv  of  tk 
Chamavi  and  Angrivarii  against  the  Bmcteri,  60^ 
men  are  said  to  btve  been  shun.  (Tac  Germ.  9k) 
But  all  these  focts  do  not  enable  ns  to  fbnn  eieau 
approximate  idea  of  the  exact  population  of  Gtmaj 
in  ancient  times.  It  would  seem,  however,  dist  ii 
consequence  of  the  monntains  and  forasti  in  tte 
south,  the  popnktion  of  that  part  was  less  lamam 
than  in  the  north  and  east. 

The  Gemums  considered  themselves  as  aatocb- 
thones,  that  is,  as  the  offspring  of  the  land  tbegr  in- 
habited (Tac  Genn,  2,  4) ;  bat  then  can  be  m 
doubt  that  they,  like  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  bad 
immigrated  from  Asia,  though  neither  histoiy  dot  tbs 
national  legends  of  the  Germans  OMitain  the  ili^at 
allusion  to  such  an  immigration.  But  what  lustaj 
conceals  from  ns  is  revealed  in  the  hmgnage  of  the 
people,  which  bears  tiie  strongest  oigamc  rBsemUaaee 
to  the  languages  spoken  in  India  luid  Persia.  Tbi 
German  language  belongs  to  what  is  noir  geoanllf 
termed  the  Indo-European  family  of  laagoips- 
Hence  we  mnst  infiBr  that  at  some  remote  and  as- 
known  period  the  Germans  issued  fitra  a  an* 
tiy  of  Upper  Asia,  and  passed  by  Mount  Gancaaa, 
and  through  the  countries  in  the  north  of  the  EozIm 
and  the  Caspian  sea,  into  Europe.  They  acoordiii|):F 
bdonged  to  the  same  great  stock  of  nations  is  tbe 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  C^ts,  to  the  last  of  wfaicb  tbcv 
are  said  to  have  borne  a  very  marked  lesemblaace  in 
stature,  character,  and  manners.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  990.) 
The  Germans  are  universally  described  as  vay  tsB 
and  handsome  men,  of  a  white  complexion,  vith  Uu 
eyes,  and  fair  or  red  hair,  which  they  took  great  ens 
of,  and  the  colour  of  which  they  rendered  still  nMR 
bright  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  soap.  The  red  bair  tf 
the  Germans  formed  a  considerable  article  d  con* 
merce  with  the  R<»nans  during  the  imperial  peiiod, 
for  it  was  a  fiishion  with  the  Roman  laidies  to  vetf 
peraques  or  curls  of  red  hair.  Men  as  well  9S  vonoa 
wore  long  hair;  but  they  shaved  their  beards,  tfaoqgb 
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flonie  let  their  f&oDstaches  grow.  The  blue  ejee  pe- 
culiar to  the  Germans,  which  generally  have  a  soft  ex- 
pression, are  nererthelees  described  as  full  of  defiance. 
Tlie  women  were  almost  eqoal  to  the  men,  both  in 
strength  and  in  sixe ;  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by 
skeletons  found  in  tombs  of  ancient  Germans.  As  re- 
gards the  chssification  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
even  the  anctents  divided  them  into  several  groups. 
Tacitus  {Germ,  2)  mentions  three  great  groups,  viz., 
the  Ingaeoone*^  on  the  ocean;  the HervMoneg^  in  the 
interior;  and  the  Istaevoneij  in  Uie  east  and  south  of 
Germany.  These  three  names  are  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  three  sons  of  Hsnnus,  the  ancestor 
of  all  the  Germans.  Pliny  (iv.  28)  indeed  mentioiis 
five  groups  of  German  tribes,  adding  to  those  just 
mentioned  the  VindiU  as  the  fourth,  and  the  PeuekU 
and  Battamae  as  the  fifth;  but  this  cUssification 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistake:  for  Zeuss,  in 
his  work  to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  has  shown  that 
tks  Vindili  belonged  to  the  Hermiones,  and  that 
Pencim  and  Bsstemae  are  only  names  of  individual 
tribes,  and  not  of  groups  of  tribes.  But  how  the  nume- 
rous tribes  of  Gennany  are  to  be  arranged  under  these 
three  groups  is  a  question  which  it  is  impossible  ever 
to  answer  with  any  degree  of  certainty:  and  Tacitus 
himself  appears  to  have  felt  the  difficulty;  for,  in  his 
account  of  the  several  tribes,  he  omito  to  mention  to 
which  group  they  belonged.  As  the  Scandinavian 
peninsida  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  Germany,  its  in- 
habitants, bearing  the  general  name  of  Hitteviones, 
and  again  divided  into  Smonet  and  SikmUj  must  be 
added  as  a  fourth  group. 

VI.  Mode  of  Life  and  Charaeter  of  the  PisopU, 
—  The  phydcal  constitution  of  the  Germans  was,  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  their  way  of 
living.  Their  commerce  was  ineonsidenible,  and 
they  depended  chiefly  on  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the 
chase,  snd  war,  pnrsuito  which  created  in  the  people 
an  unquoichable  love  of  freedom,  and  made  them 
impatient  of  foreign  sway.  Tacitus  {Germ,  14) 
speaks  of  the  foithfulness  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
Germans;  but  other  statements  lead  to  a  somewhat 
opposlto  opinion,  and  we  are  probably  not  fiur  wrong 
in  assuming  that  the  ancient  Germans,  like  all  other 
barbarians,  had  a  ounsidenible  degree  of  honesty, 
combined  with  cunning  and  falsehood. 

The  dress  of  the  Germans,  in  early  times,  was  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  almost  the  same  for  both  sexes; 
childrui  up  to  the  time  of  maturity  are  SMd  to  hare 
worn  no  dress  at  all,  not  even  in  winter.  The  chief 
article  of  dress  of  men  was  a  cloak,  sometimes  made 
of  wooUen  cloth,  and  sometimes  consisting  of  the  skin 
of  an  animal  The  women  wore  close-fitting  gar- 
ments of  linen,  which  they  spun  and  wove  them- 
selves, and  which  were  sometimes  adorned  with 
purple  stripes;  the  arms  and  part  of  the  bosom  were 
generally  uncovered.  In  later  times,  men  also,  espe- 
cially nobles,  wore  similar  close-fitting  garments, 
cloaks  adorned  with  gold,  shoes,  and  a  kind  of  coat 
reaching  down  to  the  knee.  But  the  German  at- 
tached much  more  importance  to  his  arms,  which  he 
even  took  with  him  into  the  grave.  The  defensive 
armour  was  at  first  very  simide  and  defective,  for 
few  only  had  helmets  and  breast-plates;  the  place  of 
the  former  was  often  supplied  by  the  akin  of  the  head 
of  some  animal,  on  which  the  boms  were  left  stand- 
ing: most  men  had  no  other  defensive  armour  but  a 
long  shield,  made  of  wood  or  vricker-work,  covered 
with  leather.  The  most  ancient  weapon  of  attack 
was  a  kind  of  harom^'  or  axe  made  of  stone;  for 
which,  at  a  Liter  period,  brass  was  substituted.  Next 
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in  importance  to  the  axe  were  the  spoar  (framea), 
club,  sword,  slings,  and  bows  and  arrows.  The 
habitations  of  the  Germans  were  equally  simple, 
forming  shapeless  masses,  probably  of  day,  covered 
with  straw  or  turf;  caverns  covered  with  dunghilla 
served  as  store-houses,  and  also  as  pUces  of  refuge 
in  winter.  Such  houses  generally  stood  isolated  in 
the  fields  and  forests,  near  a  spring  or  brook,  and 
were  very  rarely  united  into  villages  or  hamlets. 
Some  tribes,  which  led  a  half  nomadic  life,  appear  to 
have  had  no  regular  houses  at  all. 

The  principal  article  of  food  consisted  of  flesh 
which  was  cooked  or  roasted,  but  often  prepared  only 
by  being  beaten  or  kneaded,  or  dried  and  smoked; 
besides  this,  the  Germans  lived  on  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  fishes,  and  especially  porridge  made  of 
oatmeal,  and  beer.  Generally  sputking,  the  Ger- 
mans were  moderate  in  their  diist,  but  they  were 
particularly  fond  of  social  meals,  and  no  other  nation 
ever  was  more  hospitable  to  strangers;  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  well  attested  that  they  were  given  to 
excessive  drinking,  and  no  festival  of  a  public  or 
private  character  passed  without  great  excesses  in 
drinkmg  (generally  beer,  rarely  wine),  which  very 
often  led  to  quanelling,  fighting,  and  even  murder. 
For  this  reason,  the  women  seem  to  have  withdrawn 
as  Bocn  as  the  drinking  commenced.  The  ancient 
Germans  were  as  fond  of  singing  as  their  modem 
descendante;  for  we  are  told  that  they  sang  at  wed- 
dings and  ftinerals,  as  weU  as  on  going  out  to  battle* 
They  were  also  much  given  to  gambling,  in  which  they 
would  sometimes  go  so  for  as  to  stake  their  personal 
freedom,  when  all  their  property  was  lost;  in  such 
a  case,  the  loser  became  the  slave  of  the  winner. 
Marriages  were  not  contracted  till  a  very  mature 
age,  and  required  the  sanction  not  only  df  the  pa- 
rents, but  of  aA  the  kinsmen,  and,  instead  of  receiv-^ 
ing  a  dowry,  the  bridegroom  had  to  present  one  to 
his  bride.'  Women  were  probably  howhere  so  much 
honoured  as  among  the  Germanic  nations;  and 
it  is  owing  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Germans  upon  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  combined 
with  that  of  Christianity,  that  women,  during  the 
middle  ages,  ei\}oyed  the  respect  and  esteem  with 
which  they  are  still  regarded  by  all  truly  civilised 
nations.  The  ancient  Germans  entertained  the  great- 
est reverence  for  women,  for  they  believed  them  to 
possess  a  certain  divine  and  proi^etic  powo*;  the 
women  not  only  conducted  all  the  domestic  aflaiis,  but 
also  acomipanied  the  armies  on  their  military  expedi- 
tions, attended  to  the  wounded,  cheered  on  the  waver- 
ing to  finsh  deeds  of  valour,  and  sometimes  even  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battles.  The  children  grew  up 
without  much  care  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  and 
thus  became  accustomed  to  endure  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ship fitnn  tlieir  very  in&ncy.  Young  men  at  the 
age  of  20  received  their  armour  from  Uieir  fiither  or. 
some  kinsman  in  the  public  assembly,  and  from  that 
moment  they  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen. 

In  times  of  peace  the  Germans  generally  indulged 
in  ease  and  laziness,  leaving  the  care  of  doroestio 
concerns  and  of  their  fields  to  the  women,  old  men, 
and  slaves.  All  the  cultivated  land  was  regarded  as 
public  property,  and  was  annually  distributed  anew 
'  by  the  magistrates  among  the  families,  or  was  let 
out  to  farm.  In  regard  to  other  occupations,  the 
Germans  were  distinguished  for  their  potteries,  and 
also  worked  as  carpenters,  masons,  and  smiths,  while 
the  womoi  were  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving. 
In  the  interior  of  the  country  commerce  was  insig- 
nificant; but  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  it  woa 
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rather  active,  the  more  inportant  artadea  for  exporta- 
tion being  amber,  gooee-qnills,  fare,  hidee,  hams,  red 
liair,  soap  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  slaves.  In  retnm 
for  these  thej  received  wine,  trinkets,  and  probably 
also  arms.  The  Germans  had  no  coinage  of  their 
own ;  but  a  vast  quantity  of  Roman  silver  coins  was 
in  drculatian  among  them.  Navigati(m  was  carried 
on  by  sea  as  well  as  on  the  bkes  and  rivers,  and 
their  vessels  consisted  of  simple  canoes,  or  boats 
covered  with  leather,  or  regular  ships.  But  of  all 
the  occupations  none  was  in  greater  favour  with 
the  Germans  than  war,  in  which  all  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  took  part  A  regular  system  of  tac- 
tics  was  unknown;  but  their  battle  order  was  gene- 
rally formed  by  the  men  arranging  themselves 
according  to  their  tribes,  £unilies,  or  clans.  Their 
cavaliy  was  not  numerous.  The  first  attack  upon 
an  enemy  was  generally  very  ferocious ;  but  when  a 
war  was  protracted,  the  men  generally  lacked  perse- 
veranoe,  and  became  desponding.  The  booty  made 
in  war,  and  sometimes  the  prisoners  also,  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods.  No  kind  of  death  was  considered 
more  desirable  than  that  on  the  field  of  battle;  to 
die  on  a  sick  bed  was  so  much  dreaded,  that,  among 
some  tribes,  sick  persons  and  old  men  caused  them- 
selves to  be  killed  rather  than  wait  for  their  natural 
dissoluti<m. 

VII.  JUUgion,  —  On  this  subject  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  have  left  us  no  connected  infbrmatiaD,  and 
what  they  do  state  is  not  always  trustworthy:  for 
sometimes  they  only  give  the  name  of  a  German  di- 
vinity, and  endeavour  to  identify  the  same  with  some 
one  of  their  own  gods;  or  they  call  the  German  di- 
Tinities  at  once  by  names  of  their  own  gods,  with- 
out mentioning  the  names  they  bore  among  the 
Germans.  The  ancients,  however,  are  agreed  in 
stating  that  the  Germans  worshipped  several  divini- 
ties, among  whom  they  moition  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars,  Tuisco  the  ancestor  of  their  whole  nee, 
and  his  son  Mannus.  Besides  these,  we  hear  of 
Mercury  (probably  Wodan  or  Odin),  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  revered  among  all  their  divini- 
ties; of  Isis  (probably  Freia,  the  wife  of  Wodan); 
Man  (no  doubt  the  German  Tyr  or  Zio);  Nerthus, 
the  mother  of  the  gods;  and  the  two  Aloes  (com- 
pared with  Castor  and  Pollux).  Jupiter  (f.  e.  Tbu- 
nar,  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder)  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  earlier  writer  than  Gregory  of  Tours  (ii.  29). 
Beddes  these  principal  divinities,  which,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  equally  worshipped  among 
all  the  tribes  of  Germany,  they  believed  in  a  va- 
riety qS  secondary  and  inferior  deities,  partly  of  a 
kind  and  partly  of  a  malignant  nature,  and  ahnost 
every  tribe  had  its  own  peculiar  divinities  of  this 
sort.  The  form  of  worship  was  veiy  simple;  and 
both  Caesar  and  Tacitus  assert  that  the  Germans 
bad  neither  statues  nor  temples.  But  this  statement 
is  opposed  to  facts  which  come  out  at  the  converBi<»i 
of  the  Germans  to  Christianity,  when  the  destruction 
of  pagan  idols  is  frequently  spoken  of.  In  regard 
to  temples  also,  the  statement  must  not  be  taken  in 
too  strict  a  sense;  for  Tacitus  himself  {Ann.  i.  51) 
expressly  mentions  a  temple  of  a  goddess  Taniana 
among  Uie  Mansians,  and  the  Christian  missionaries 
of  a  later  period  called  upon  the  Germans  to  change 
their  heathen  temples  into  Christian  churches.  But 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  many  of  their  gods  were 
worshipped  in  the  open  air,  in  groves  and  forests,  on 
DMmntains  and  rocks.  Priests  are  indeed  mentioned 
among  the  Germans ;  but  a  father  was  always  entitled 
in  the  circle  of  his  fiimily  toassmne  the  functions  of  a 
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priest.  The  priestawere  at  the  same  time  the  bij^besl 
civil  functionaries  next  to  the  king:  they  ascertiiBed 
the  pleasure  of  the  deity  in  all  public  undertaki]^ 
and  executed  the  sentence  of  doitii  upon  all  person 
guilty  of  high  treason;  they  moteover  pieaided  it 
tiie  popular  assemblies,  and  kept  the  national  stad- 
ards.  There  also  existed  proiiietic  priestesses,  vio 
foretold  the  future  from  the  intestines  of  rictimi, 
from  the  blood  of  the  slain  prisonen  of  war,  from  the 
murmurmg  of  the  waves,  and  the  like.  The  taoi. 
fices  ofiered  to  the  gods  were  dben  extientely  spknSid, 
but  we  likewise  hear  of  human  sacrifices.  Bespeetin}; 
their  religious  festivals  little  is  known,  and  the  Itttie 
that  is  Imown  belongs  to  a  period  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  work. 

VIII.  PoUHeal  TtutitiUums.  —  The  variou  triks 
inhabiting  Germany  were  free  and  independat  cf 
(me  another,  and  the  territory  inhabited  by  each  w 
divided,  apparently  for  military  purposes,  into  ^ 
tricts  or  pagi.  Each  separate  tribe  was  gowMd 
by  a  king,  who  was  elected  from  among  the  lubks 
in  an  assembly  of  all  the  free  people :  this  kin^r,  hoir. 
ever,  was  in  the  earliest  period  only  the  higliest 
magistrate  in  times  of  peace  ;  fin*,  in  case  of  w, 
special  commanders  were  chosen,  to  whom  the  n- 
preme  civil  power  was  likewise  entrusted.  Tlie 
kingly  power  was  altogether  very  much  limited  faf 
the  nobles  and  the  popular  assembly,  the  latter 
having  the  power  even  of  deposing  the  king.  Kick 
pagug  had  its  own  magistrate  {prmeept),  vbo  at 
the  same  time  administned  justice,  in  wfaidi  he  w 
assisted  by  a  collie  of  100  men.  There  were  ab 
tribes  which  had  no  kings  or  central  goveinmeoi  it 
all,  but  in  which  the  pagi  were  govened  fay  tk 
prtfictpet  al<me. 

The  whole  body  of  the  German  nations  was  gea»- 
rally  divided  into  four  classes  or  ranks.  1 .  The  asNei 
(iM)6ifes,  proeeretf  optimaiei),  probably  ooosistii^ 
of  families  whose  ancestors  had  porticnlariy  distii- 
guished  themselves  by  their  valour,  or  had  aoqniied 
great  influence  from  their  posseasion  of  exteosfe 
estates.  The  kings,  and  probably  also  the  friaapa 
of  the  pagif  were  chosen  firom  these  nobles  etcln- 
sively.  Clients  of  the  nobles  are  also  meotidBed. 
2.  The/t^semefi  (ingenm)  formed  the  real  stnqglh  «f 
the  nation;  freemen  and  nobles  alone  had  the ripbt 
to  possess  hereditary  landed  prc^erty,  and  to  chinge 
thdr  place  of  residence  according  to  their  own  pka* 
sure;  they  were  obliged  to  att«id  the  p^kr  as- 
sembly, imd  serve  iii  the  national  armies.  S.  The 
freeehnen  (^Uberti  or  liberHni)  formed  a  kind  of 
middle  class  between  the  frozen  and  the  dans: 
they  might,  however,  purchase  their  freedom,  ind 
were  obliged  to  perform  military  senrioe,  bat  wen 
not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  popular  aasemUiei; 
they  had  no  landed  property,  but  tilled  the  lands  cf 
others  as  fanners.  4.  The  sJanea  (tern)  had  no 
rights  at  all,  but  were  mere  tools  in  the  iMndi  of 
their  masters,  without  whose  coosmt  they  ooold  nrf 
even  marry,  and  who  might  even  put  than  to  death 
without  fear  of  punishment.  It  would  appear,  ho*- 
ever,  that  the  slaves  were,  on  the  iriiole,  treated  v»7 
mildly,  and  lived  under  hi  more  advantageous  a^ 
cumstances  than  the  slaves  of  the  Bomans.  (Tie. 
Germ.  25.)  They  had  their  hair  cut  short,  ven 
not  allowed  to  bear  arms  or  to  serve  in  the  ansitfi 
but  were  employed  as  domestio  servants,  iidd-la* 
bonrers,  or  hentoen.  All  slaves  were  either  bon 
in  the  house  of  their  master,  or  were  priMiw*  « 
war,  or  they  had  been  degraded  to  their  positioB  hf 
'judicial  verdict,  or,  lastly,  they  had  been  porehaied. 
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The  popaliir  assembly,  oonsistiiig  of  Uie  nobles  and 
freemen,  deliberated  upon  all  the  more  important 
national  affairs;  in  it  the  kings  and  other  magis- 
trates were  elected,  capital  ofiences  were  tried,  &c. 
The  meetings  were  either  regnlar  and  stated,  tape- 
ciallj  at  the  seasons  of  the  new  moon  and  fnll  moon, 
or  they  were  eztraordinaiy  meetings  convened  fiur 
certain  emei^gendes.  A  oonsidenU>le  time  often 
elapsed  before  all  the  men  arriyed  at  the  place  of 
meeting,  which  was  generally  near  some  sacred  grove, 
or  on  a  mountain.  The  men  appeared  in  fall  armoar, 
and  a  priest  conducted  the  business;  such  a  meeting 
seldom  separated  without  a  symposium.  Justice 
also  was  administered  in  the  open  air,  both  on  stated 
and  (m  extraordinary  occasions.  All  trUls  were  carried 
on  publicly  and  tfwd  voce :  the  judges  tried  the 
cases;  but  the  verdict  was  given  by  juries.  In 
doubtful  cases  a  question  was  sometimes  decided  by 
kt,  or  by  a  judicial  single  combat  Priests  were 
generally  present  at  all  tiie  trials,  which  commonly 
ended  with  a  drinking  bout  In  the  earlier  times 
the  Gemums  had  no  written  laws;  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  migration  of  nations,  when  all  relations 
had  become  changed,  that  various  codes  of  hiws,  such 
as  the  Salian,  Ripuarian,  Thuringian,  Buxgundian, 
and  others,  were  drawn  up.  The  punishments  in- 
flicted were  intended  as  a  o(Mnpensati<m  to  the  injured 
party,  and  consisted  of  money,  horses,  cattle,  and 
other  fines,  even  in  case  of  murder;  it  was  only  in 
cases  where  the  oondemned  was  unable  to  pay  or 
make  amends  that  he  was  pui  to  death.  No  free- 
roan  could  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment,  ex- 
cept when  it  was  inflicted  by  a  priest  in  the  name  of 
the  deity*  Persons  gwltj  of  high  tieasm  against 
their  country,  however,  cowards,  and  such  as  were 
guilty  of  unnatural  lust,  were  hanged  or  drowned  in 
marshes.  Exile  and  captivity  are  mentioned  only  as 
punishments  for  political  offences.  The  right  of  a 
£uni]y  to  take  bloody  vengeance,  if  one  of  its  mem- 
bers had  been  murdered,  is  dear  fronf  Tadtus 
iGtrm.  21). 

IX.  Languoffe  <md  LUertUmre, — tit  has  already 
been  remarked  that  the  language  of  the  Germans 
bdongs  to  the  Indo-European  fandly,  and  accord- 
ingly is  a  sister  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Celtic. 
Its  sound  to  the  ear  of  the  Somans  was  harsh  and 
terrible:  it  was  of  course  little  cultivated;  and  the 
art  of  writing  can  scarcely  have  been  known  to  the 
Germans  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  except,  perhaps, 
among  the  tribes  occupying  the  left  bank  oif  the  Rhine. 
The  laws,  l^ends,and  history  were  propagated  only  as 
traditions  firom  mouth  to  mouth.  National  songs  in 
praise  of  Tuisco,  Mannos,  and  of  the  glorious  de&  of 
ancient  heroes,  are  expressly  mentioned;  and  the  last 
were  termed  barritut  or  bardituBf  and  were  generally 
sung  before  the  commencement  of  a  battle.  Writing,  as 
was  said  before,  was  little  practised  hj  the  Germans. 
Tadtus  ((Term.  3)  indeed  qieaks  of  German  monu- 
ments with  inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  on  the 
frontiers  of  Rhaetia;  but  as  Rhaetia  was  inhabited 
by  Celts,  the  inscriptions  were  in  all  probability 
Celtic.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Germans  bad  no  al- 
phabet of  their  own;  when  they  began  to  write  at 
all,  they  unquestionably  adopted  the  Cdtic  charac- 
ters, and  especially  the  secret  symbols  of  the  Druids, 
called  rufue.  At  a  later  period  they  adopted  the 
Latin  alphabet,  ornamented  in  the  Gothic  fashion, 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  old  English  black 
letter,  and  in  the  modem  German  alphabet.  [Comp. 

GOTHI.] 

X.  Butory. — If  we  set  aside  the  doubtful  read- 
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ing  of  the  Gapitoline  Fasti  for  the  year  b.  c.  220, 
the  first  authentic  record  of  events  connected  with 
German  tribes  is  met  with  in  the  accounts  of  the 
war  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  orTeutoui,  for 
the  latter  were  as  decidedly  Germans  as  the  Cimbri 
were  Celts  or  Cymri.    But  we  have  no  connected 
history  of  the  German  nations  until  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar,  from  whom  we  learn  that  in  b.  a  72 
the  aid  of  king  Ariovistus  was  called  in  by  the  Ar- 
vemi  and  Seqnani  against  the  Aedui  in  Gaul.    On 
that  occasion  Ariovistus  crossed  the  Rhine  with  an 
army  of  120,000  Germans,  and  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  Eastern  Gaul.  But  he  was  defeated  by  Caesar 
in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  and*  driven  back 
across  the  Rhine.     Caesar  himself  crossed  the  same 
river  twice,  in  b.  c.  55  and  54,  by  means  of  bridges 
but  he  was  not  able  to  maintain  himself  in  Germany 
In  B.a  37,  Agrippa  tnmspUnted  the  Ubii,  who 
were  hard  pressed   by  the   Suevi,  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  that  they  might  serve  there  as 
a  bulwark  against  the  attacks  of  the  other  Ger- 
mans upon    Gaul :    this  plan,  however,  was  not 
always  successful;  whence  Nero  Claudius  Drusus, 
the    step-s(»i    of   Augustus,    in  b.  g.   12,  com- 
menced  his  expeditions  against  the  Germans  from 
the  insula  Batavorum.    During  these  undertakings 
Drusus  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Albis  (£lb^; 
but  he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  b.c.  9. 
The  command  of  bis  forces  was  then  undertaken  by 
his  brother  Tiberius  (afterwards  emperor),  who,  as 
wdl  as  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  was  on  the  whde 
more  successful  than  Drusus;  for  he  actually  com- 
pelled the  part  of  Germany  between  the  Rhenns  and 
the  Visurgis  for  a  time  to  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  until  after  some  years,  a.  d.  9,  Arminins, 
prince  of  the  Cherusd,  who  had  lived  at  Rome  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  Roman  mode  of  warfare,  de- 
feated the  Romans  in  the  Teutobuig  forest,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  Roman  dominion  in  that  part  oi  Ger- 
many.   About  the  same  time  Maroboduns,  the  Mar* 
comannian,  held  out  manfully  against  the  Romans, 
until  disturbances  in  the  south  obliged  them  to 
CMKslude  peace.    Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus, 
who  was  then  sent  out  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  d 
the  Roman  arms,  succeeded  in  gaining  some  advan- 
tages over  the  barbarians,  but  he  was  unable  to  re- 
gain the  ascendancy  in  Western  Germany.    Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  wars  with  the  Ramans  terminated, 
than  a  violent  commotion  broke  out  among  the  Ger- 
mans themsdves,  in  which  they  lost  their  ablest  chiefii, 
and  which  caused  several  Gerinan  tribes  to  be  trans- 
planted into  the  Roman  dominion.    The  consequence 
of  these  things  was,  that  the  Romans  now  established 
themsdves  in  the  south>westem  parts  of  Germany. 
During  this  period,  from  a.d.  16  to  68,  the  Aoki 
Drcumates  were  formed  on  the  east  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Upper  Danube.   This 
Roman  part  of  Germany  was  then  separated  firum 
and  protected  against  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the 
north  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch  running  from  the  Rhine 
near  Cologne  to  Mount  Taunus  and  the  Odenwald, 
and  from  Lorch  to  Ratisbon.     The  great  revolt  of 
the  Batavi  in  a.  d.  70  and  71,  in  which  the  Western 
Germans  also  took  part,  was  followed  by  repeated 
wars  with  several  Gmnan  tribes,  until  at  last,  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Antoninus  the  philosoj^er,  the  great 
Marcomannian  war  broke  out  on  the  Danube;  many 
other  German  tribes  jomed  the  Marcomanni,  and  the 
enemy  even  advanced  into  Italy,  where  they  laid 
siege  to  Aquileia.    M.Antoninus  had  to  carry  on 
the  war  uLtil  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  his  suo- 
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oessor  Commodos,  in  a.  d.  180,  purchased  a  peace 
of  the  GermaoB,  and  gave  np  the  farts  which  had 
heen  bnilt  along  the  Danube.  Soon  afterwards  it 
was  foond  that  the  Roman  dominion  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhme  also  was  not  safe;  for  seyeral 
German  tribes,  especiaUy  the  Alemanni  and  Franks, 
harassed  Gaul  bj  freqaent  invasions,  nntQ  in  the  end 
Germany  poured  forth  its  hosts  across  the  Rhine,  the 
Dannbe,  and  the  Alps,  conquering  Ganl,  Italj,  Spain, 
and  even  crossing  over  into  Africa,  and  establishing 
a  new  kingdom  on  the  rains  of  ancient  Carthage. 
This  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  centnry; 
while  somewhat  eariier  other  tribes,  such  as  the  An- 
gli,  Saxons,  ahd  Frisians,  had  crossed  over  into  Britain, 
and,  partly  subduing  and  partly  expelling  the  Celtic 
population,  established  in  this  island  a  new  order  of 
things,  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  five  centuries. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Europe  was  thus 
governed  by  German  tribes. 

Oar  chief  authorities  among  the  ancients  concern- 
ing the  ethnography  und  geography  of  Gennany  are 
Tacitus,  especially  in  his  Germania^  and  Ptolemy. 
Fliny,  too,  who  himself  served  in  Germany  (xvi.  1), 
famiahes  much  valuable  information,  although  his 
great  work  in  20  books  on  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Germans  is  lost  Besides  these,  Strabo, 
Pytheas,  Eratosthenes,  Dion  Gassius,  Velleius  Pater- 
culus,  Suetonius,  and  others  must  be  consulted.  The 
works  of  modems,  especially  Germans,  are  almost 
countless;  bat  the  principal  <xies  are  Cluverins,  Ger- 
mania  Antiqua^  Lngd.  Bat  1616,  fol.;  A.  B.  Wil- 
helm,  Germanien  «.  teine  Bewohner^  &c.  Naumburg, 
1823;  Von  Wersebe,  Uber  die  Volker  u.  Volker- 
bOndniste  dea  alien  DeuUchlandt^  Hanover,  1825; 
Zeuss,  Die  Deutsehen  u,  die  Nachbarttamme ; 
Grimm's  Deutsche  Mythologie ;  Latham's  Prole- 
gomena and  Epiiegomena,  in  his  edition  of  Tacitns's 
Gemumia.  An  able  statement  of  the  results  at 
which  these  and  other  inquirers  have  arrived  is* 
contained  in  the  Srd  vol.  of  Forbiger's  Handlnich 
der  alten  Geoffraphie^  Leipzig,  1848.  [L.  S.] 
GERMA'NIA  INFE'RIOB.  [Gaixia,  p.  967.] 
GERMA'NIA  SUPE'RIOB.  [Galua,  p.  967.J 
GERMANICOTOLIS  (TtpfiovucdiroKis),  a  town 
in  Bithynia,  not  far  from  Prusa,  was  in  earlier  times 
called  Helgat  or  Booscoete  (L  e.  fiobs  fcolri},  Plin. 
V.  40).  A  second  town  of  the  same  name  (though 
PtoL,  V.  4.  §  5,  calls  it  FfpfioySiroKis)  is  mentioned 
in  Paphlagonia,  not  far  from  Gangra.  (^NcveU,  29.) 
This  town,  like  the  one  in  Bithynia,  appears  to  have 
been  named  after  Germanicus,  but  none  of  the  coins 
found  on  its  site  are  older  than  the  reign  of  M.  Au> 
relius.  A  third  Germanicopolis  was  a  town  in  Isau- 
ria.  (HierocL  p.  709;  Concil.  Chalced.  p.  659  ; 
Const  Porphyr.  de  Them,  i.  13.)  [L.S.] 

GERMA'NICUM  WlRE  (Ttptxayuchs  *CU€aM6s), 
the  German  Ocean,  the  sea  between  Great  Britain 
in  the  west,  and  Belgiam,  Holland,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden  in  the  east.  (Plin.  iv.  30  ;  PtoL 
ii.  3.  §  5,  viii.  3.  §  2,  6.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

GERMA'NH  (TtpfidMioi,  Herod,  i.  125),  one  of 
the  three  agricultund  tribes  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
according  to  Herodotus.  There  has  been  much  dis« 
pute  among  the  learned  who  these  people  were. 
The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  they  were  con- 
nected with  Cannania,  now  Airman.  Agatharchides, 
indeed,  calls  the  Carmania  of  Diodorus  (zviii.  6) 
and  Strabo  (xiv.  723)  by  the  name  of  Germania 
(Per^.  M.  E.  p.  27).  OUiers,  with  less  probability, 
have  connected  the  Germanii  with  a  people  N.  of  the 
Oxus,  which  was  sometimes  called  Erman,  and  now 
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bears  the  name  Khawarezm,  and  bavesnppased  tht 
they  are  the  real  ancestors  of  the  modern  Gennsm; 
but  this  is  fiuidfuL  (Hammer,  Wien  JaM.  n. 
p.  319 ;  Emsii  Arddv,  L  2.  p.  124 ;  Adelni^ 
MUA.  i.  p.  278.)  [v.] 

GERMIHERA,  a  place  in  Dada  which,  £ram  iti 
position  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  xnitst  be  stngfat  fer 
in  the  valley  of  the  Man»,  possibly  at  Szutam^ 
where  there  are  rains.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Gar- 
migera  of  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  and  the  Z^ 
/il<Vya  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  8.  §  8).  [E.  B.  J.] 

GERONTHRAE  or  G£RANTHRA£(rcp^»0K 
Pans.  iu.  21.  §  7,  22.  §  6;  V€p6jSpai,  Pans.  m.  1 
§6;  Steph.  B.  «.tF.;  Ttpiv^pai,  HieiocL  392,  U: 
Eth.  TtpovBpiirqs^  an  ancient  town  of  LacoDia,sitn- 
ated  in  a  commanding  poaition  upon  the  sooth-ve^ 
em  face  <tf  tiie  mountain  above  the  plain  of  ti» 
Eurotas.  It  is  represented  by  GkerdH,  a  nnned 
town  of  the  middle  ages,  the  name  of  which  is  t 
oorrnptioa  of  Geronthrae,  while  its  distance  from  the 
site  of  Acriae  upon  the  coast  correspoods  to  the  ISO 
stadia  mentioned  by  Pansanias.  We  karn  from  the 
same  writer  that  Geronthrae  poasessed  a  tonple  ind 
grove  of  Ares,  to  whom  a  yearly  festival  wss  cele- 
brated, from  which  women  were  excluded.  Annad 
the  agora  there  were  fountains  of  potable  water.  On 
the  acropolis  stood  a  temple  of  Apolla  (Paitt.  E 
22.  §§  6,  7 ;  trrdka  verpiya  iv  r^  Up^  ry  tw 
*KK6KX»voi,  Bockh,  Inecr,  na  1334.)  On  tlie 
northern  side  of  the  summit  <rf^  the  cxudd  ore  tfai 
remains  of  a  very  ancient  wall:  the  podtion  of  tfae 
agonlis  indicated  by  the  fountains  ^  water  kmr 
down  the  hill. 

Geronthrae  was  one  of  the  ancient  Achaesn  cita 
which  resisted  for  a  long  time  the  Dorian  ooDqoenis. 
It  was  at  length  taken  and  oolunised  by  the  ^• 
tans,  along  with  Amydae  and  Pharis.  In  the  timt 
of  the  Roman  emj^re  it  belcmged  to  the  Eleotben^ 
Laoones.  (Pans.  iii.  2.  §  6,  21.  §  7,  22.  §  6.)  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourtii  century  of  the  Chiifitiin 
era  it  most  have  been  a  market-town  of  some  im- 
portance, since  a  Greek  translation  of  the  edict  d 
Diocletian,  "  De  Pretiis  Bemm  Venslium,"  bss  been 
discovered  at  GherdkL  In  the  middle  ages  i(  ms 
the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  one  of  the  most  importiot 
places  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  (Leake,  Mont, 
vol.  iii.  p^  7,  PehpotmeriaeOj  pp.  1 49, 362;  Boblafo, 
RechercheSjffc,  p.  95;  Cjutiua,  Pelaponnetot^  ToLil 
p.  302.) 

GERONTISARX.    [Caspionis  TrBBis.] 

GERRHA,  GERRHAEI  (T^  Pf^:  EA. 
Fc/S/kuos),  a  town  and  people  of  Aiaiua  FeUx,  oo  tiie 
Persian  gulf  (Ptol.  vi.  7),  between  the  Aetaeei  oa 
the  south,  and  the  Themi  on  the  north.  Stnbo*s 
description  is  more  foil  and  satisfactory  tiun  ssibL 
"When  you  have  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Anbis 
2300  stadia  (apparentiy  from  the  month  of  tlw 
Persian  gulf,  to  which  he  assigns  a  length  of  1(^000 
stadia),  the  city  of  Gerrha  lies  in  a  deep  gulf,  iHieie 
Chaldaean  exiles  from  Babylon  inhabit  a  salt  cosb- 
try,  having  houses  built  of  salt,  the  walls  of  vbicfa, 
when  they  are  wasted  by  the  heat  of  the  son,  u* 
repaired  by  copious  applications  of  sea-water.  Hm 
city  is  distant  200  stadia  from  the  sea.  The  land- 
carriage  of  goods,  especially  of  spceiy,  is  coodocted 
by  the  Gerrhaeans ;  Aristobulos,  on  the  antni^i 
says  that  they  traffic  with  Babylon  by  baiiges,  lod 
then  sail  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacus,  wiienM 
they  commence  the  Iand>carriage  in  all  directiflia- 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  766.)  Pliny  (vi.  32)  describes  it » 
a  city  of  5  miles  in  circumiferenoe,  with  a  tonr 
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built  of  sqnan  blocks  of  aiilt.  D'AnriHe  fiiM  iden* 
tified  it  with  the  modern  EUKtoy;  Niebahr  finds 
its  site  in  the  modem  KomeU  of  the  Arabs,  called 
Gnm  by  the  Persians  (J)e»cripUon  de  CArabUf 
p.  895).  Lastly,  Mr.  Fonter  thinks  that  he  has 
discovered  the  rains  of  this  once  important  dtj  "  in 
the  East  India  Company's  Chart,  seated  where  all 
the  ancient  anthorities  had  placed  it,  at  the  end  of 
the  deep  and  narrow  bay  at  the  month  oi  which  are 
sitnated  the  islands  of  Bahrein.**  (AtxtbiOy  voL  ii. 
p.  209.)  His  proofs  of  thu  identification  are  fiilly 
giTen(pp.  216 — 221),  and  are  interesting  and  plan- 
Bible;  but  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  fbUowing 
assertion ;  **  From  Strabo  we  learn  that  the  dty  of 
Gerrha  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay;  the  depth 
of  this  bay  and  its  geographical  position  are  defined 
by  Pliny:  from  the  shore  or  extreme  recess  of  the 
Sinus  Gerraicos  on  which  the  city  stood,  the  Begio 
Attene  (manifestly  a  peninsular  district)  projected 
at  a  distance  of  50  Roman  miles  firom  the  opposite 
shore  into  the  Persian  gulC"  Now,  as  Strabo  is  the 
only  anthority  for  the  site  of  the  city,  and  hb  de- 
scription is  contained  in  the  words  Mx*i  8^  Ti}r 
doAiimif  Ki€uco<rlovs  ffroHlovs  4  irdXu,  it  most  be 
admitted  that  **  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,"  "  or  25 
Roman  miles  yrom  the  open  sea,"  is  a  wide  dednction 
from  this  statement;  and  the  position  of  "  the  cxtoi- 
sive  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,"  marked  in  the  Com- 
pany*6  Chart  on  the  coast,  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
Hrgument  against  their  identity  with  the  ancient 
Gerrha,  which,  howerer,  seems  to  be  sufficiently 
confirmed  by  the  other  eridence  dted  by  Mr.  Forster. 
(Sec  also  vol.  i.  p.  1 97.)  [G.  W.] 

GERRHAICUS  SINUS,  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Gerrha  only  by  Pliny  (ri  32),  between  the  Sinus 
Capeus  on  the  north  and  the  Siegio  Attene  on  the 
south.  [Atta  Vtcus.]  Identified  by  Mr.  Forster 
with  the  modem  Gvlf  of  Bahrein  in  the  passages 
referred  to  under  the  last  article.  [G.  W.] 

GERRHUS  (T4^os,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  12;  PUn.  iv. 
12;  Steph.  B.  s.v.),  a  river  of  Scytlua,  and  region 
bearing  the  same  name,  where  ^  tombs  of  the 
Scythian  kings  were.  (Herod,  iv.  19.)  This  region 
must  have  been  at  a  considerable  cQstance  up  the 
Borysthenes,  as  we  are  told  that  forty  days'  naviga- 
tion on  that  river  were  required  before  it  was  arrived 
at.  (Herod,  iv.  53.)  Potocki  {Fojfaffe  dans  les 
Steps  d^AstraJAan  et  du  CaueasSj  Paris,  1829,  vol. 
i.  pp.  145,  163,  172,  388)  has  identified  this  with 
the  district  below  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  where 
the  river  becomes  navigable,  and  where  there  are  now 
in  fact  a  number  of  ancient  tombs  or  "  tumuli "  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Takmak.  (Comp.  Schalarik, 
Slav.  Alt  vol.  i.  p.  516.)  It  is  difiicult  to  reconcile 
the  description  ol  the  courses  and  confluence  of  the 
Gerrhus,  Panticapes,  and  Hippacyris  with  modem 
geograj^y. 

Beyond  the  Panticapes  {Kouskawoda)  was  the 
oountiy  of  the  nomad  Scythians.  It  is  a  steppe  des- 
titute  of  wood,  and  comprehending  a  space  of  14 
days'  journey,  in  an  eastern  direction,  as  far  as 
the  river  Gerrhus,  or  the  steppe  of  the  Noffol  Bo- 
jond  the  river  Gerrhus  tlie  raling  horde  of  the 
Scythians  who  were  named  "  royal,"  first  appear. 
(Herod,  iv.  19.)  The  Hypaeyris  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  as  the  Kalantchak,  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  Gerrhus  fell  into  the 
Hypaeyris;  by  which  must  be  understood,  not  the 
KalaiUehakj  but  the  Outlouk,  The  course  of  this 
river  appears  clear  enough  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
(JL  c).    Pliny  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  it 
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the  boondaiy  between  the  Nomad  and  Royal  Scy- 
thians, and  with  Ptolemy  in  conducting  it  finally 
into  the  Palus  Maeotis;  the  difference  only  is,  that 
Pliny  leads  it  into  the  lake  Buobs,  which  commnni* 
cates  with  the  gulf  Coretus  and  the  Pains  Maeotis, 
while  Ptolemy  discharges  it  considerably  to  the  £. 
of  the  lake  Buges  or  Byce  (B6ic7i  Xlianf),  The 
Gerrhus  is  probably  represented  by  the  Mohschnyo' 
woda,  which  fioraas  stUl  a  shallow  lake  or  manh  at 
its  embouchure.  (Comp.  Schafarik,  Slav.  AU,  vol. 
L  p.  270 ;  Rennell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  L  pp.  75, 
88,93,94.)  [KB.  J.] 

GERRHUS,  GERRHI.    [ALBAmA.] 

GERRU'NIUM,  a  fortress  of  Phaebates,  a  district 
of  the  Dassaretii  on  the  Ulyrian  border  of  Mace- 
donia, which  was  taken  and  sacked  by  L.  Apustius, 
a  Roman  officer,  detached  by  Solpidus,  to  ravage 
the  territory  of  Philip,  in  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  against  that  prince.  (Liv.  xzxi.  27.)  Germ- 
nium  (Gertunium  ?)  is  the  same  place  as  the  Gbr^ 
Tus  (TtpTovs),  a  place  on  the  frontier  of  Dassaretia, 
which  ScerdelaTdas  had  taken  from  Philip,  and 
which  the  latter  retook  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Social  War  (Polyb.  v.  108).  Gerus  (repoOt).  men- 
tioned in  the  same  chapter  of  Polybius,  is  a  difierent 
place  from  Gerruninm,  which  was,  probably,  lower 
down  on  the  vaUey  of  the  Uzumi  than  Antipatria 
(^BeraC)j  perhaps  near  the  junction  of  the  UzLmi  and 
DevoL  (Leake,  Tra».  m  North.  Greece,  voL  iu. 
p.  327.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GERULA'TA  or  GERULATIS,  a  town  in  Pan- 
nonia,  where  a  Roman  frontier  garrison  was  stationed. 
{TL  AnL  p.  24  7 ;  Not  Imp.)  It  is  identified  with 
the  modem  CarJbwrg  or  Oroszvar,  and  some  believe 
it  to  be  the  same  as  the  town  X9pr6€oXos,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (u.  1 5.  §  3).  [L.  S.] 

GERUNDA  (r«pwv5a,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §  70 :  Eth. 
Gerundenses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a  small  inland  town 
of  the  Ausetani,  in  the  N£.  comer  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  on  the  &  side  of  the  river  Alba  (7>r), 
and  on  the  high  road  from  Tanraco  to  Narbo  Martins. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a  civitas  LaHwrum,  bo- 
longing  to  the  conventus  of  Tarraoo.  It  stood  on  a 
hiU  near  Gerona.  (Plin.,  Ptol.,  ILcc;  Itin.  Ant 
p.  390;  Tab.  Peut. ;  Geog.  Rav.  It.  42;  Pradent. 
Peisteph.  iv.  29,  where  it  is  called  parva ;  Ukert, 
vol.u.  ptl.p.426.)  [P-S.] 

GERU'NIUM  (Pfpo^ior),  a  small  town  or  fortress 
of  Apulia,  not  fisr  from  Larinum,  in  which  Hannibal 
established  his  winter-quartera  af^er  the  •campaign 
agamst  Fabius,  b.  c.  2 1 7.  The  Roman  general  en- 
camped at  Calela  in  the  territory  of  Lwinum,  and 
it  was  between  these  two  places  that  the  action  took 
pUu»  in  which  Minndus  was  defeated  by  the  Oar- 
thagmian  general,  and  saved  only  by  Uie  timely  as- 
sistance of  Fabius.  (Pol.  iii.  100—102,  105,  107; 
Liv.  zxil  18,  24 — 28.)  No  subsequent  mration  of 
Geranium  is  found  in  andent  writers;  it  is  termed 
by  Livy  a  ^  castellum  inops  Apuliae"  (xxii.  39),  and 
was  probably  always  a  small  pUce.  But  its  name 
(writtoi  Geronnm)  is  found  in  the  Tab.  Pent,  which 
places  it  8  M.  P.  from  Larinum,  on  a  road  leading 
ftom  thence  to  Bovianum ;  and  this  distance  accords 
with  the  sUtement  of  Polybius  (iii.  100),  that  it 
was  200  stadia  (25  M.  P.)  from  Luceria.  Its  site 
is  fixed  by  local  antiquarians  at  a  place  still  caUed 
Gerione  or  Girone,  between  Casa  Calenda  and 
Montorio,  where  a  town  or  village  still  existed  down 
to  a  late  period,  and  where  some  andent  remains 
have  been  found.  This  position  wonkl  appear  to  be 
rather  too  near  Larinum  (from  which  it  ia  only  4 
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miles);  bat  tlie  eridenoe  of  the  name  is  oertatnly 
strong  in  its  fiiToor.  ClaTerins  is  midonbtedly 
wrong  in  transferring  it  to  Dragonara  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  jPortore,  which  is  aWe  16  Roman  nuies 
from  Larinnm,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Lnceria.  (Clover.  ItdL  p.  1213;  Bomanelli,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  12—15 ;  Tria,  Mem.  di  LarinOf  pp.  18 — 23; 
Biondo.  ItaL  JOutUr,  p.  421.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GESDAO  or  GESDAOKE,  as  it  appeqv  in  the 
oblique  case  in  the  Itan.  Jemsalem;  Gascido  in  the 
Table,  which  D'Anville  read  Gadao.  The  Jerusalem 
Itin.  places  it  on  a  road  from  Brigantio  {Brian^on) 
to  Suta:  and  it  makes  10  M.  P.  from  Brigantinm  to 
Gesdao,  and  9  from  Gesdao  to  Matatio  ad  Marts. 
The  Antonine  Iiin.  makes  18  M.  P.  from  Brigantio 
to  Ad  Blartis,  and  omits  Gesdao.  The  Table  makes 
6  M.  P.  from  Brigantio  to  Alpis  Cottia  {MorU  Ge- 
nevre)f  and  then  5  M.  P.  to  Gascido,  and  8  from 
Gascido  to  Ad  Martis.  All  these  numbers  agree 
prettj  well,  and  by  following  the  road  from  Briangon 
the  position  thus  determined  seems  to  be  Cuomo  or 
Stzano.  [G.  L.] 

GESHUR.  1 .  A  people  of  the  south  of  Palestine, 
reckoned  with  the  Philistines  and  Canaanites  (./iMA. 
xiii.  3),  apparently  contiguous  to  the  Amalekites, 
against  whom  David  made  hostile  incursions  from 
Zildag  in  the  countij  of  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam, 
xxviL  8.) 

2.  Another  Bedouin  tribe,  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
in  the  borders  of  the  countiy  occupied  by  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh,  in  the  land  of  Bashan  {DeuL  iii. 
14;  JImA.  zii.  5,  ziiL  11, 13),  in  all  which  passages 
they  are  joined  with  the  Maachathites.  They  were 
not  dispossessed  by  the  Israelites. 

8.  Geshur  in  Syria  was  apparently  distinct  from 
the  last  named.  It  was  governed  by  a  petty  king 
of  its  own,  to  whose  protection  Absalom  fled  after 
the  murder  of  his  brother  Amnon  (2  Sean.  xiii.  37, 
88,  ziv.  23),  his  mother  Maacah  bdng  daughter  to 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur.  [G.  W.] 

GESOGRIBATE,  a  place  in  Gallia,  which  appears 
in  the  Table  as  the  termination  of  a  road  from  Julio- 
magus  {Afkgeri)  through  NanteSj  Vcmnetj  Sulim,  and 
Voigiom.  Walckenaer  takes  it  to  be  BretL  [Bri- 
VATB8.]  The  first  part  of  this  name  is  the  same  as 
the  first  part  of  Gesoriacum.  [G.  L.] 

GESONIA.  Florus  (iv.  12)  says  that  Drusus 
established  more  than  fifty  forts  along  tiie  banks  of 
the  Rhine;  and  in  the  next  sentence  he  says,  "  Bon- 
nam  et  Geeoniam  cum  pontibus  junxit,  dassibusque 
firmavit."  Those  who  think  it  worth  the  trouble  to 
see  what  has  been  said  on  this  corrupt  passage  may 
consult  Duker's  note.  The  reading  Gesonia  is  very 
doubtful;  and  it  is  equally  doubtfod  what  the  true 
reading  is:  nrobably  some  name  ending  in  cum,  so 
that  it  would  be  "  Bonnam  et  G . . . .  cum  pontibus 
junxit."  Cluverius  put  Moguntiacum  in  place  of 
"  Gesoniam  cum."  D'Anville  is  here  misled  by 
trusting,  after  his  fashion,  to  resemblance  of  names. 
He  saw  on  the  map  a  place  called  Zom,  as  he  has 
it,  below  Cologne;  and  *'it  seems  that  the  name 
Zons  preserves  some  analogy  to  that  of  Gesonia." 
[Gbsoriacum.]  [G.  L.] 

GESORIACUM  or  BONO'NIA  {Boulogne),  a 
placo  on  t^e  NW.  coast  of  Gallia.  Mela  says  (iii. 
2):  *'  From  the  Osismii  the  face  of  the  Gallic  shore 
looks  to  the  north,  and  reaches  to  the  Morini,  the  re- 
motest of  the  Gallic  nati(»s,  and  it  contains  nothing 
that  is  better  known  than  the  port  Gesoriacum." 
This  was  the  port  from  which  the  emperor  Claudius 
embarked  for  Britain.  (Suet.  C^tnui.  c.  17.)    A  road 
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in  the  Antonine  Itin.  passes  fr«n  Bagacoin  (BoMyX 
through  Castellum  {Cassef)  and  Tamenna  (7%a- 
roKemie),  to  Gesoriacum.    The  Table  has  the  same 
road,  with  the  remark  that  Gesogiacnm  (Gesoria- 
cum) was  then  called  Bononia.    Ptolemy  (iL  8.  §  3) 
has  **  Gesoriacum,  a  naval  phioe  of  the  Morini,'*  be* 
tween  Portus  Itius  and  the  river  Tabudas  or  T»- 
bullas.     But  Boulogne  is  south  of  the  Itins.     Piinj 
(iv.  16)  makes  the  shortest  passage  from  Gesoriacun 
to  Britain  to  be  50  M.  P.;  which  is  too  modi,  as 
D'Anville  remarks,  whether  we  measure  to  Dover  or 
to  ffgthej  where  he  erroneously  supposed  that  Caesar 
landed.    But  Pliny*s  measurement  is  pnohably  made 
to  Rutupiae  (/2icftAorou^i),  near  Sandufiek,  wfaece 
the  Romans  had  a  fortified  post,  and  which  was  tbeir 
landing-place  from  Gallia.    Thb  would  make  Pliny's 
distance  nearer  the  truth,  though  still  too  mocfa. 
Gesoriacum  is  also  the  **  Portus  Morinormn  Britanai- 
cum**  of  Pliny  (iv.  23),  as  appears  from  his  grring 
the  length  of  Gallia  to  the  Ocean  aloog  a  fine  bmn. 
the  Alpes  "  per  Lugdunum  ad  portom  Mocinomm 
Britannicum."    There  was  a  disuict  (pagos)  round 
Gesoriacum,  named  frixn  the  town. 

Dion  Cassius  (Ix.  21)  states  that  the  Booian 
senate  voted  that  a  triumphal  arch  shonld  be  erected 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Claudius  on  the  spot  frtn 
which  he  sailed  to  Britain;  and  if  this  is  tme,  it  «aa 
erected  at  Boulogne,  or  that  was  the  place  where  It 
was  intended  to  be  erected.  D*AnvilIe  UXkmn  other 
writers  in  supposing  that  ^e  Pharos  or  tower  winch 
Caligula  erected  on  this  coast,  whence  he  mfnared 
an  invasion  of  Britain,  was  at  Boulogne,  (SneL 
CaUg.  c.  45.)  But  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  exc^ 
the  &ct  of  there  having  been  an  old  tower  at  Bou- 
logne near  the  sea  up  to  the  end  of  the  serentcesth 
century.  Eginhard,  the  biographer  of  Charlemagne, 
speaks  ci  the  em])eror  repairing  this  tower,  and  of 
its  being  an  ancient  construction. 

Walckenaer  (jG4og,,  4^  vol.  i.  p.  454)  obaervea  that 
there  is  no  historical  record  of  the  name  Geeoriacnm 
being  changed  to  Bononia;  and  he  preanmes  that 
Bononia  was  the  name  of  another  part  of  the  town, 
orof  a  town  built  on  the  other  side  of  the  porL  This 
conjecture  '*  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of  Fkms  (iv. 
12)  whiclr  no  commentator  or  editor  has  nndentood, 
and  which  has  often  been  spoiled  by  cunuptiona  mors 
or  less  improbable."  He  reads  Uie  passage  thus: 
"  Bononiam  et  Gessoriacum  pontibus  junxit,  dassi- 
busque firmavit"  But  he  does  not  say  wliat  an- 
thority  he  has  for  *'  Bononia;"  and  we  have  obeerred 
[Gesonia]  that  the  other  name  is  uncertain.  Any 
person  may  see  that  Florus  in  this  paasage  is  speak- 
ing of  the  Rhine,  and  not  of  the  coast.  Beadea,  the 
notion  of  enumerating  among  the  great  exploits  of 
Drusus  the  making  bridges  over  the  Zione,  the  snail 
river  of  Boulogne,  is  rather  ridiculous.  This  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  this  laborious  geographer 
has  discovered  what  never  existed.  He  adds  that 
in  the  little  place  called  Portel,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  BouJogne,  and  half  a  league  from  the  town,  theie 
were  discovered,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, a  large  wall  exceedingly  hard,  three  pieces  of 
nuuble  seven  fe^  long,  and  a  sarcophagus  of  a  single 
piece,  well  worked;  all  which  he  supposes  to  confirm 
bis  conjecture. 

Bononia  is  named  Oceanenais  on  a  medal  of  Coo- 
stans,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Bononia  of  Italy. 
At  this  time  the  name  Bononia  was  probably  the  only 
name  used;  and  so  Ammianns  calls  it  (xx.  9),  and 
Zoslmus  (vi.  2),  who,  however,  speaks  of  it  as  a  dty 
of  Lower  Germania,  though  he  knew  it  was  on  the 
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eoMt*  OcnsUntano  pused  over  from  Britain  to 
Bononia,  and  this  was  probably  the  regular  landing- 
place  ftom  Britain  since  the  time  of  Claadins.  It 
appeals,  indeed,  as  the  naral  station  on  this  coast, 
for  Caraosius  was  set  over  the  fleet  at  Bononia  to 
protect  the  Belgic  and  Annoric  shore  against  the 
Franks  and  Saxons.    (Entrop.  ix.  21.) 

There  are  no  Roman  bnildings  at  Bouhgne.  The 
tower,  already  mentioned,  is  entirely  gone.  It  was 
no  donbt  a  Soman  work.  Within  the  present  cen- 
tnry  Roman  medals  and  tombs  have  been  discovered 
at  Boulogne,  and  other  remains.  [6.  L.] 

GESSORIENSES,  a  cwUas  Laiina,  in  the  con- 
renins  of  Tanaoo  and  the  province  of  Hispania 
Tanaoonenais.  (Plin.  iiL  3.  s.  4.)  Ukert  oonjectnres 
that  their  city  stood  in  the  district  between  the 
Siooris  and  Nucaria,  where  inscriptions  and  ooins 
have  been  fonnd  bearing  the  names  Aesonensxs 
and  JBSSOXEiniis.  (Muratori,  Nov,  Thet,  p^  1021, 
nos.  2, 3 ;  Spon.  Mite.  Enid.  AtU.  p.  188 ;  Celkr. 
NoL  Orb.  voL  L  ppi  118, 1 19 ;  Ukeit,  vol.  ii.  pt  1. 
p.  452.)  [P.  S.] 

GETAE.    [Dacia.] 

GETHSE'MANE.    [Jerusalem.] 

GEVI'NI  (IVutyoQ,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a 
population  of  European  Sarmatta  (iii.  5.  §  24)  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Carpiani,  and  the  south  of  the 
Bodini  (B«9iyol).  BuchowvUa  is  as  likely  a  place 
as  any  for  these  GevinL  The  name  of  this  locality 
is  generally  deduced  from  BuchssBeeck^iree,  so  that 
itsssthe  land  of  the  beeches.  But  the  word  Bvch  is 
German;  whereas  Buchowinia  is  Slavonic.  Now  if 
vro  aUow  oniselves  to  suppose  the  root  geom  to  be  a 
geographical  term  (L  e.  the  name  of  a  tract  of  land), 
we  have  a  better  derivation.  No  habit  is  commoner 
with  the  Slavic  populations  than  to  prefix  to  a 
noun  denoting  a  locidity  the  preposititm  po  (5o)ss 
ofk  Hence  Po-morama  is  the  oountij  on  the  tea: 
a  population  on  the  Elbe  (in  Shivonic,  Laba)  was 
called  the  Po-UAmgi,  As  examples  of  this  kind 
may  be  multiplied,  the  hypothesis  that  the  J9ucAot0- 
M*a  is  the  oountiy  of  the  popuktion  on  the  Gevin 
(jto-gevin)  becomes  allowable.  [B.  G.  L.] 

GEZEB  (Ta(4p),  mentioned  in  Joth.  xvL  10  as  a 
dty  of  the  Philistines,  tributaiy  to  the  Israelites  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  (Cam^^  Judget,  i.  29.)  It  was 
taken  and  burnt  by  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
given  to  his  son-in-law  Solomon,  who  rebuilt  it 
(1  Kingty  ix.  15 — 17.)  In  the  last  passage  it  is 
joined  with  Bethoron  the  nether,  with  which  it  also 
oocnn  in  Josh.  xvi.  3,  where  the  order  shows  that 
it  was  situated  between  BeUioron  and  the  coast. 
Consistently  with  this.  Gazer  or  Gazara  is  placed  by 
Eosebius  and  St.  Jerome  4  miles  north  of  Nlcopolis 
[Emmaus,  2.]  {Onomatt  t.  v.)  It  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Gadaris  of  Strabo,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jamnia.  otherwise  called  Gadara.  (Beland,  Palaett, 
pp.  434.  678—680.)  ^  [G.  W.] 

GIBEAH  (LXX.  TaSad:  Eth.  TaSaenns),  called 
also  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  xiil  2)  and  Gibeah 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  4),  VojSaBooutitkfi  by  Josephus, 
who  in  one  pkce  states  its  distance  30  stadia  from 
Jerusalem  {B.  J.  v.  2.  §  1)  and  in  another  only  20 
(^Ant  T.  2.  §  8).  It  obtained  a  bad  notoriety  in 
Teiy  early  times,  in  the  matter  recorded  in  Judget, 
xix.  XX.,  which  resulted  in  its  entire  destruction.  It 
was  the  native  ph^e  of  Sanl.  (1  Sam.  x.  26,  xi.  4.) 
It  was  obviously  nigh  to  Ramah  (Judgetf  xix.  13), 
and  on  the  high  rooid  to  Kablouse  between  Jerusalem 
and  Bamah.  (Comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  L  c.)  This  makes 
against  its  Identity  with  the  modem  village  of  Jeba\ 
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whkh  no  doubt  marks  the  site  of  the  a&cient  Geba, 
situated  as  it  is  on  the  direct  road  between  Michmash 
and  Jerusalem.  (See  ItaiaK,  x.  28,  29.)  Ramah  and 
Gibeah  of  Saul  were  not  in  the  line  of  march  of  the 
invading  army  from  the  north,  but  from  their  con- 
tiguity to  it  naturally  shared  in  the  panic.  Gibeah 
then  must  be  sought  to  the  west  of  the  modem 
J^xiy  and  on  the  direct  Kablouse  road ;  and  there  is 
a  remarkable  conical  hill,  conspicuous  from  Jerusalem, 
close  to  the  high  road,  about  the  stated  distance 
from  the  city,  wliicli  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
by  an  ancient  city,  as  its  modem  name  indicates. 
Accordingly,  in  consistency  with  the  above  notices, 
though  inconsistently  with  himself.  Dr.  Robinson 
decides  for  TvlcH-tl-FuU  (more  properly  TetUd- 
Full)  as  the  representative  of  Gibeah  of  Saul.  CThe-» 
ological  Review^  vol.  iii.  p.  645.)  [G.  W.] 

GIBEON  (LXX.  rotftti^y:  Eth.  TaHoMP^lntit^ 
the  metropolis  and  nyal  city  of  the  Hivites,  strongly 
fortified.;  whose  inhabitants,  having  deceived  Uie 
Israelites  under  Joshua,  were  allowed  to  live  under 
bondage,  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  Chephirah^ 
Beeroth,  and  tHijath-jearim :  together  with  which,  it 
was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Joth.  ix.,  x. 
2,  xviii.  25.)  It  was  a  priestly  city  {Joth.  xxi.  17), 
which  may  account  for  the  tabernacle  being  placed 
there,  prior  to  its  removal  to  the  temple  prepared 
for  it  at  Jerusalem.  (1  Chron.  xvi  1.  37—40,  xxi. 
29 ;  2  Chron.  i.  2—6 ;  1  Kingt,  viu.  4,  &c)  "  Jo* 
sephus,  in  one  place,  gives  the  distance  of  Gabaon 
from  Jerusalem  at  50  stadia,  and  in  another  at  40 
stadia.  (B.  j;  u.  19.  §  1 ,  AnL  vii.  1 1.  §  7.)  Ense* 
bius  places  Gibeon  4  Roman  miles  west  (^  Bethel, 
while  the  corresponding  article  of  Jerome  sets  it  at 
the  same  distance  on  the  east.  (Onomatt  t.  v.  To- 
€awf  .)  The  text  of  Jerome  is  here  probably  oor- 
rapted."  (Robinson,  Bib,  Bet,  vol  il  p.  137.  n.  2.) 
Its  site  is  fixed  by  JotK  x.  10,  1 1,  where  the 
Philistines,  on  their  rout  at  Gibeon,  retreat  to  the 
plain  by  Bethoron.  (Camp.  Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  19.  §  1.) 
AcoofdJngly,  on  the  camel-road  between  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem,  by  way  of  Lydda  and  the  two  Bethorons, 
we  find  a  modem  village  named  el-J(by  situated  on 
a  rocky  eminence,  and  exhibiting  traces  of  an  ancient 
city.  It  is  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  2^  hours, 
by  the  nearest  route,  which  would  equal  60  stadia. 
It  has  a  fine  fountain  of  water,  which  dlBcharges 
itself  into  a  cave  excavated  so  as  to  form  a  large 
subterranean  reservoir,  near  which  are  the  remains 
of  another  open  reservoir,  about  120  feet  in  length 
by  100  in  breadth,  doubtless  intended  to  receive  the 
superfluous  waters  of  the  cavern.  (Robinson,  BU>. 
Ret.  vol.  iL  pp.  136 — 138.)  This  may  be  the  Pool 
of  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  ii.  13),  called  in  Jeremiah  "  the 
great  waters  in  Gibeon  "  (xli.  12).        ^  [G.  W.] 

GIBLITES.    [BrsLOS.] 

GIFIL  (Jomand.  de  Get.  22 ;  Gilpit,  Geog.  Rav.\ 
a  river  of  Dacia,  which  has  not  at  present  been  iden- 
tified. [E.B.J.] 

GIGLITJS  (rb  TiyXuv  6poSy  vulgo  Ttyior),  a 
mountain  in  the  interior  of  Cyrenaica.  (Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§  20.)  [P.  S.] 

GIGCNIS  PROM,  (riyvpis  tucpa,  Etym.  Mag.     y 
t,  V.  'H7c«f/f,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  |3),  a  promontory  on  if 
the  coast  of  the  Crossaea,  in  Macedonia,  with  a  / 
town  GiooNUS  (Jiyttwos^  Steph.  B.),  to  which  the  ' 
Athenian  force,  which  had  been  employed  against 
Perdiccas,  marohed  in  three  days  fromBeraea.  (Thuc. 
i.  61.)    It  appears,  frtnn  the  order  of  the  names  in 
Herodotus  (viL  123),  that  it  was  to  the  S.  of  Cape 
Aeneium,  ^e  great  Karalniimli}  hence  its  situatioo 
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was  neurl  j  tliat  of  Cape  ApaumL  (Leake,  North- 
em  Greece^  toL  iii.  p.  452.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GIGONUS.    [GiooNu  Prom.] 

6IGUBRL  [AfiTURES.] 

GIHON.    [Jrrusaleii.] 

GILBOA  MONS  (rcA€ovi  ^por),  a  low  monntam 
district  to  the  south-east  of  the  plain  of  Eedraeloo, 
sitoated  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  iD&mons  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Israelites  nnder  Sao]  and  Jonathan,  bj 
the  Philistine  hosts.  (1  Sam,  zxviii.  4,  xzxi.)  Fnxn 
this  &ct  they  are  called  6pi^  AXXo^^X«y  (alienige- 
namm  montes)  bj  Easebins,  who  phices  them  six 
miles  frtxn  ScythopoUs,  where  a  large  village  named 
Gelbos  (rtk€ov$)  existed  in  his  day.  This  village 
still  exists,  nnder  the  name  of  JelbdUj  and  serves  to 
identify  the  mountain  tract  which  it  ocaipies  as  the 
Mount  Gilboa  of  Scripturs.  The  road  from  Beisan 
(Scythopolis)  to  Jenii  passes  near  this  village,  and 
over  the  mountains.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Ret,  vol.  iiL 
pp.  157, 170.)  The  village  of  Jeffrun,  however,  "lies 
south  of  Takooah,  on  the  western  declivity  of  Ifonnt 
Gilboa,  and  not  on  the  east  side,  as  it  is  marked  in 
Robinson's  map."  (Dr.  Schultz,  in  Williams,  Holff 
City,  voL  i.  p.  469.)  [G.  W.] 

GILEAD.      [pALiUSSTlNA.] 

GILGAL  (rdA7aAa,LXX;  ToKy^wadraXydy, 
Euseb.),  the  first  staticm  of  the  Israelites  after 
crossing  the  Jordan,  and,  therefore,  between  Jericho 
and  that  river,  "in  the  east  border  of  Jericho." 
(^Joth,  iv.  19.)  It  was  here  that  the  twelve  stones 
taken  out  of  ^e  bed  of  the  Jordan  were  deposited, 
that  the  first  passover  was  celebrated  in  the  promised 
land,  and  the  ordinance  of  circumcision  renewed, 
from  which  last  circumstance  the  place  derived  its 
name.  "  This  day  have  I  rolled  away  the  reproach 
of  Egypt  from  oflTyou ;  wherefore,  the  name  of  the 
place  is  called  GiJgal  (i.  e.  roUing)  unto  this  day." 
(v.  9.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  head-quarters  of 
Joshua  during  the  subjugation  of  the  land  (ix.  6, 
X.  6.  43),  and  was  prol»bly  invested  with  a  sacred 
character  from  that  time  forward  :  for  there  Samuel 
judged,  in  his  annual  circuit  (1  Sam.  vii.  16);  there 
he  publicly  inaugurated  the  kingdom  (xi.  14,  15) ; 
and  there  he  commanded  Saul  to  await  his  arrival, 
when  he  should  come  to  offer  sacrifice  (x.  8.  xiii.  4, 
&c.).  According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  2  miles  from 
Jericho  (^Onomast.  ».  v.);  but  Josephns,  with  greater 
show  of  accuracy,  places  it  10  stadia  from  Jericho, 
and  50  from  the  Jordan  iAnt.y,  1.  §  4).  It  was 
a  desert  place  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  but  regarded 
with  great  veneration  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  No  traces  of  an  ancient  city  can  now  be 
discovered  between  the  site  of  Jericho,  which  is 
etearly  identified,  and  the  river.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in  2  Kingt^  ii.  1, 
where  there  was  a  school  of  the  prophets  (iv.  38),  is 
identical  with  the  one  above  noticed.  Eusebius 
alludes  to  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  («.  ©.), 
whose  site  is  still  marked  by  the  large  modem  village 
of  Jilgtliay  to  the  left  of  the  Nablus  road,  about  2 
hours  north  of  Bethel.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
81,  82.)  This  is  possibly  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in 
Deut.  xi.  29,  30,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mounts  Ebal  and 
Gerizim;  a  notable  difficulty,  which  Eusebius  and 
St  Jerome  propose  to  solve  by  transferring  these 
mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Another 
modem  village  of  the  same  n.ame  near  the  coast,  a 
little  south  of  Antipatris,  seems  to  indicate  the  site 
of  a  third  town  of  the  same  name.  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  that  "  tiie  Gilgal  of  Nehemiah^  xii.  29  and 
of  1  Mcuic.  ix.  2  may  be  referred  to  the  place  so 
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called  in  the  WBBtem  plain,  near  AntipRim.     (BSb^ 
Re».  vol.  ii.  p.  287.  n.  3.)  [G.  W.] 

GILIGAMMAE  (^cXo^^l^la^  Herod,  hr.  169; 
riXryc^ai,  Steph.  B.  $,  9.),  a  lihyaa  people,  vlw 
dwelt  originally  on  the  N.  coast  of  LibyB,  W.  of  the 
Adtrmachidar,  as  fiff  as  the  bland  of  ApintMfiaea, 
W.  of  the  port  of  Gyrene;  but  mn  afterwwrda  poshsd 
bock  by  the  Gredc  settkrs  to  the  inner  psrts  «f 
Marmarica  and  Cyrenaica.  [P.  &] 

GINDANES  (rlySorcf  or  rirSorct),  a  Ul^m 
people,  who  dwelt  W.  of  the  Magak,  and  S.  of  the 
Tripolis  in  the  Begio  Syrtica;  and  of  whose  customs 
some  curious  particulars  are  given  bj  Uerodotos 
(iv.  176  ;  Steph.  B.  j.  •.).  [P.  S.] 

GINDARUS  (r(v8apo>),  a  ci^  of  the  Syrian  dis- 
trict  of  Ctrrhestxca  ;  an  acropolis,  and  leaort  of 
robbers,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  751.)  Ptokaij, 
however,  places  a  city  of  this  name  in  the  distriei 
of  Seleucis  (v.  15).  [G.W.] 

GIR  FL. ;  GIRA  METROPOLIS    [Libya.] 

GIRBA.    [MRKCfZ.! 

GIRGASHITES  (r^frycfrcubi),  one  of  the  sercs 
idolatrous.  natitHis  descended  finnn  Canaan  {G^m.  x. 
16),  and  dispossessed  by  the  childxen  of  Isnd 
(Joih.  xxiv.  1 1).  They  do  not  occur  in  tbe  IJats  in 
Exodut^  iiL  8, 17,  or  Deuteronomy,  xx.  17;  nor  is 
there  any  indication  of  their  position  in  PafaotiBc. 
Dr.  Wells  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  &mily  tf 
the  tribe  of  tbe  Hivites;  as  in  nine  ont  of  ten  pbocs 
where  the  nations  of  Canaan  are  reckoned  tlxy  are 
omitted,  while  in  the  tenth,  where  thej  are  ia- 
serted,  the  Hivites  are  omitted.  [G.  W.} 

GIRGIRI  M.  (rh  Tlfrytpi  f^  Tlpyvpis  Spas),  a 
mountain  of  Libya  Interior,  above  the  Begio  Syitiea, 
containing  the  sources  of  the  river  Ciktfb.  (PtoL 
iv.  6.  §§11, 17.)  It  is  probably  the  Mods  Gyri  of 
Pliny  (v.  5)  and  the  G&atiarum  Coujr  of  Be- 
rodotus.  [P.  &] 

GITANAE,  a  town  of  Epiras,  described  by  Ijry 
as  being  near  Corcyra,  and  about  10  miles  fran  the 
coast.  (Liv.  xlii.  38.)  It  is  not  mentioned  by  aay 
other  ancient  writer,  and  it  has  therefore  been  ooo- 
jectured  that  the  word  is  a  corrapt  form  of  Chyton, 
which  Ephorus  spoke  of  as  a  place  in  Epinis  odo- 
nised  by  tlie  Clazomenii.  (Stei^.  B.  a.  v.  Xmr; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  L  p,  76.) 

GITTITES(rc0arof),  the  ethnic  (tfGatb.  (%Sn». 
vi.  10,  11,  xxi.  19.)     [Gath.] 

GLANDIMA'RIUM.    [Gallajecia.] 

GLANIS.     [CiJkNis.] 

GLANNIBANTA,  in  Britain,  tbe  form  in  the 
NotitiaofClanoventum.  [Clanovrktuii.]  [R.GX.] 

GLA19UM  (FAm^  :  EA,  Glanicus),  is  one  of 
the  five  towns  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  §  15)  memiaBS 
in  the  country  of  the  Salyes  in  Gallia  Narboneosis. 
Pliny  (iii.  4)  enumerates  it  among  tbe  Oppida  L»- 
tina  of  Karbonensis,  and  calls  it  Glannm  Livii,  a 
name  due,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  Livius  Drusoa,  wlw 
settled  a  colony  here  about  b.c4.  Glannm  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a  reed  froni  Cabellio 
{CavaiOon)  to  Arelate  (Arke):  it  is  16  H.P.  from 
Cabellio  to  Glannm,  and  12  from  Glanum  to  Ema- 
ginum.  [Ernagutuh.]  The  Table  has  the  aame 
route  and  the  same  names,  — but  it  makes  12  M.  P. 
fnnn  Cabellio  to  Glannm,  and  8  from  Glannm  to 
Emaginum ;  and  these  distances  appear  to  be 
correct.  Glanum  is  the  village  of  SL  /Sent,  wbidi 
is  proved  by  an  inscription  found  then  with  the 
woi^  **  Reipubllcae  Glanicorum  "  on  iL  The  exact 
site  of  Ghnum  is  above  a  mile  south  of  Si.  Remi, 
near  which  there  are  at  present,  in  a  good  state  of 
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pRservmtioii, aBoDutn  maoaoleam,  and  aboa Boman 
trinmphal  arch,  which  are  engrared  in  several  works. 
(Mm.  de  TAoad.  torn,  m  p.  263 ;  MilUn,  Fojfoffe 
tUmi  let  DiparU  Meridtanaux,  torn.  iiL  p.  394. 
pi.  63.  fig.  1.) 

The  triumphal  arch  is  much  damaged.  The  lower 
part  oontains  eight  oolomns,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
arch,  or  fbar  on  each  front;  and  foar  bas-reliefs 
without  inscriptions :  the  figores,  which  are  above 
six  feet  high,  represent  captives  chained,  men  and 
women ;  only  two  heads  are  entire.  A  garland  of 
leaves  and  fraits,  scnlptnred  with  great  dkill,  orna- 
ments the  archivolt.  In  the  interoolomniations 
there  are  the  remains  of  consoles,  which,  it  is  sap' 
posed,*  supported  statues.  The  bm'lding,  which  is 
called  a  mausoleum,  is  about  60  feet  high,  resting  on 
a  square  base  formed  of  large  stones,  and  consisting 
of  three  stories  or  stages.  The  lowest  is  a  qua- 
drangular stylobate,  on  the  upper  part  of  each  face 
of  which  is  a  bas-reliei  The  next  stage,  which  is 
also  square  in  the  plan,  has  four  open  faces,  and 
fluted  pillars  engaged,  with  Corinthian  capitals. 
The  third  stage  rests  on  a  circular  basement,  above 
which  are  ten  fluted  columns  with  Corinthian  ca- 
pitals, surmounted  by  an  entablature,  above  which 
is  a  kind  of  dome.  This  third  stage  is  a  kind  of 
little  temple,  with  open  spaces  between  the  columns. 
The  friezes  and  the  archivolts  are  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs.  There  were  two  male  figures  in  this 
little  temple  clothed  with  the  toga,  which  used  to 
rest  against  the  columns,  where  they  had  fallen  or 
been  thrown  down.  They  have  been  set  again  on 
their  base,  and  the  heads  have  been  restored ;  but, 
as  generally  happens,  the  heads  make  a  miserable 
contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  figures.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  building  is  a  tomb,  though  some 
writers  deny  it  But  it  has  the  following  inscription, 
as  reported  in  a  recent  work:  sex.  l.  m.  ivuki 
c.  F.  PARBMTiBva  svEis.  The  three  names  appear 
to  be  Sextus,  Lucius,  and  Marcus  named  Julii;  and 
the  c.  F.  signify  **cnraverunt  faciendum."  It  is, 
therefore,  clearly  a  monumental  building.  On  Italian 
sepulchral  inscriptions  "  fecenmt"  or  ^  fecit"  is  the 
common  expression;  but  *'&ciendum  curaverunt" 
also  occurs.  (Fabretti,  Inter.  AnLj  jrc,  Romae,  1699, 
p.  358,  &c.)  Perhaps  some  careless  copier  of  the 
inscription  has  put  the  c.  before  the  F.  It  is  a  con- 
clusion of  some  French  writers,  which  must  be 
rejected,  that  the  Julii  who  erected  this  monument 
were  connected  by  blood  or  alliance  with  the  Roman 
Julii.  Some  even  conclude  that  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  the  dictator  Caesar  and  of  Augustus.  They 
further  conclude,  without  thdr  premises,  that  it  was 
erected  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aeia, 
and  that  the  bas-reliefs  represent  the  conquests  of 
Caesar  in  Gallia.  It  was  usual  for  Galli  to  take 
the  names  of  their  Roman  patrons;  and  these  Julii 
may  be  Galli  whose  ancestors  had  received  some 
favour  from  the  dictator,  and  probably  the  Roman 
citizenship.  The  style  of  the  edifice  certainly  shows 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  a  lata  period  of  the  empire; 
and  that  is  all  that  we  can  say. 

A  silver  coin  of  Glanum  is  mentioned,  with  the 
stamp  of  Massilia  and  the  legend  rAoyuewy,  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  this  place  was  at  some 
time  dependent  on  Massilia.  (D'Anville,  Notice,  ^c; 
Walckenaer,  Gtog.,i^.  vol.  ii.  p.  214;  Ukert,  Gallimy 
p.  435;  Richard  et  Uocquart,  Gwde  du  Voyageur, 

GLA'PHYRAE  (rXo^wpoO,  a  town  of  Thessaly, 
mentioned  by  Ijlomer  along  with  Boebe  and  lolcoe 
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(71  ii  712 ;  oomp.  Steph.  B.  t,  v.),  but  of  which  the 
name  does  not  subsequently  occur.  Leake  con- 
jectures that  it  is  represented  by  the  Hellenic  ruins 
situated  upon  one  of  the  hills  above  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Kdprtna,  between  Boebe  and  loloos.  The 
entire  drcnit  of  the  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
may  be  traced,  and  on  its  lower  side  part  of  the  wall 
is  still  standing.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv* 
p.  432.) 

GLAUCANTTAE,  or  GLAUSAE  (rXaMcavTrai, 
or  rAovaeu,  Arrian,  v.  20),  the  name  of  a  people 
conquered  by  Alexander  during  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion. They  appear  to  have  lived  near  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes.  Alexander  gave  their  country  to  Porus. 
Arrian  says  that  the  name  is  written  Glaucanicae 
by  Aristob^lus,  and  Glausae  by  Ptolemy.       [V.] 

GLAUCONNE'SUS.     [Euboea,  p.  872,  a.] 

GLAUCUS  (rxovirof).  There  are  no  less  than 
four  rivers  of  this  name  in  Asia  Minor:  1.  A  tribu- 
tary of  the  Phasis  in  Colchis,  now  called  Tekorocmm, 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  498;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  2.  One  of  the  two 
small  rivers  by  the  union  of  which  the  Apsorrhus  or 
Acampsis,  in  Pontus,  is  formed.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  §  7.) 
3.  A  tributary  of  the  Maeander  in  Phrygia,  not  fiff 
from  Eumeneia.  (Plin.  v.  29.)  There  are  coins 
with  the  name  of  this  river.  (Leake,  Atia  Minor, 
p.  157.)  4.  A  river  in  Lycia,  on  the  frontier  of 
Caria,  which  empties  itself  into  the  bay  of  Tehnissus, 
whence  that  bay  is  sometimes  called  ^nut  Glaucut. 
(Plin.  vi.  29 ;  Quint  Smym.  Potthom,  iv.  6,  folL; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  651.)  The  modem  name  of  the  bay 
is  Mahri,  Steph.  B.  mentions  a  Vfittas  TAa^icou, 
which  was  probably  a  place  on  the  banks  4>f  the 
river.  [L.  S.] 

GLAUCUS,  a  river  cf  Achaia.  [Achala,  p. 
18,  b.] 

GLESSARIA  INSULA.     [Aucteratia.] 

GLINDITIONES,  a  people  or  town  of  Illyricum 
(Plin.  iii.  22),  probably  represented  by  Ljtibinje  in 
the  Herzeffowina,  [E.  B.  J.] 

GLISAS  (T/daas  or  TXlfftrasi  Eth,  TKurdmws), 
an  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
the  same  line  with  PUtaea  (/Z.  iL  504),  and  cele- 
brated in  mythology  as  the  place  where  the  Epigoni 
fought  against  the  Thebans,  and  where  the  Argive 
chiefs  were  buried  who  fell  in  the  battle.  (Paus.  i. 
44.  §  4,  ix.  5.  §  13,  ix.  8.  §  6,  ix.  9.  §  4,  ix.  19. 
§  2.)  Pausanias,  In  his  description  of  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Chalds,  says  that  Glisas  was  situated  bo- 
yood  Teumessus,  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from 
the  latter  place;  that  above  Glisas  rose  Mount  Hy- 
patus,  from  which  flowed  the  torrent  Thermodon. 
(Paus.  ix.  19.  §2.)  Strabo  (ix.  p.  412)  pbices  it 
on  Mt  Hypatus,  and  Herodotus  (ix.  43)  describes 
the  Thermodon  as  flowing  between  Glisas  and  Ta- 
nagra.  Leake  identifies  Glisas  with  the  ruins  on  the 
bank  of  the  torrent  of  PitUemdki,  above  which  rises 
the  mountain  of  SianuUd^  the  ancient  Hypatus* 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol  il  p^  250.) 

GLOTA.     [Clota.] 

GLYCYS  LLMEN.    [Achkrou,  p.  19,  a.] 

GLY'PPIA  or  GLY'MPIA  (TKvwirla,  Paus.  uL 
22.  §8),  a  village  of  Laconia,  situated  near  the 
frontiers  of  Argolia.  Glyppia  is  the  name  in  Pau- 
sanias, who  simply  describe  it  as  situated  in  the  in- 
terior above  Marius.  It  appears  to  be  the  same 
place  as  the  fortress  called  TKvftTtis  by  Polybios, 
who  places  it  near  the  borders  of  the  Aigda  and 
Laconia,  and  who  relates  thut  the  Messenians  were 
defeated  here  in  b.  o.  218  by  the  Spartana,  when 
they  were  endeavouring,  by  a  round-abont  march 
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tbo  EuroluL  (Pdjb.  y.  20.)  It  is  >1h>  meiitianed 
on  uvAhar  occuioD  by  Fnlybini  (It.  36).  Tbe  mn- 
dent  bum  ia  pnliiiblj  ttpresoib'd  bj  thi  HeUenio 
rBinaiDs  st  Ltfi^iidiia,  which  ia  pmbablj  ■  cannptiDti 
of  the  undent  nimo.  Ths  dioCrict  math  li  Lym- 
piada  ifl  called  (yiympo-hhAriaj  vhicb  niune  ivould 
■ana  to  indieita  Uut  one  cJ  iLe  maniitijni  in  the 
neigbbonrtiood  bore  the  Dame  of  Olfmpoi  in  utcieat 
timea.  Leike  indeed  esqjscturee  that  Thuiaia  wis 
the  uideiit  local  form  of  'OKviala,  lod  conaequentlj 
that  Ignfiida  and  (/tsmpth^ASria  mij  both  origi- 
nite  in  tlte  nine  ucwdC  duim  Oljnipu  haTing  Ihe 
local  funn  of  GlympU.  (Boblsje,  RecktrditM,  4c- 
p.  362 ;  Lenke,  POopomaiaea,  p.  369 ;  CnitioB, 
Pdopomaot,  vol.  it  p.  303.) 
GNOSUS,  GNOSSUS.  [Cliosiig.] 
GOBAEUM  (Jitaar  ixpat),  is  placed  byPlolemr 
(ii.  8.  §  I)  in  Gsllia  Lngdoneiuis,  and  it  ia  the 
most  watarn  pan  of  Galiu.  lyAntiUs  eondodes 
that  it  is  Finiitire  or  MiM,  commmljr  called 
Pottle  St.  MatiiBu.  It  ia  certainlr  ecme  pcdnC 
between  tbe  PoMe  dt  Penmarclie  and  the  jdice 
wbero  tbe  French  c«at  tams  eut.  Gcasallin  and 
pdms  make  it  Ihe  ca^ie  on  which  lUndi  the  light 
of  Aadieme,  azid  which  terminates  on  the  east  the 
rotd  III  GolMMtiBL  In  iDch  a  cue  u  this  the  name 
heljiB  to  a  probable  CDnclnsion.  [G.  L.] 

GOBANNIO.in  Britain. mentioned  in  the  lath  Iti- 
neraiy,  p[ijh«W7=Aber-5aBe»iqF  in  Wales.  [R.G.L.] 
GOGANA  CritTovo,  AirJin,  Ind.  c  3B),  aimaU 
place  on  the  cuut  of  Penis,  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Nearchni  came,  at  the  month  of  a  amall  stntun  or 
torrent  called  tbe  Areon.  It  ia  now  called  Kontun. 
(Vipcent,  t'oj.  o/A'whAui,  toI.  L  p.  385.)  [V.] 
GOGABE'NE  (Ttrrainirii),  a  canton  of  Armenia, 
which  SCnbo  (li  p.  S28)  places  to  the  N.  of  the 
Gjnu.  It  ia  the  same  as  the  Aimenian  Kouiar  or 
JEiwiorJfA,  and  is  repreaenled  b;  the  modem 
AkhiJUkhai,  Ijing  between  Gtria,  Imiretia,  Geor- 
gia, and  the  rirer  Jorik.  St.  Martin  (Af«n.  nip 
lArmtnie,  vol.  I  p.  81)  corrects  the  reading  'Ofa- 
^rol  in  Stephaam  of  BTuntiiun  (i.  v.)  into  Tvyo- 
mnl.  [E.  B.  J.] 

^    QOLQI  (roJiToJ ;  EA.  ViKyutt,  ToA-ylev  I"""^ 
iytilt,  Stepb.  B.),  a  (own  of  Cjpnis,  famoos  fiir  the 
.worship  of  Aplinidile  (Tbncr.  xr.  100;  LycoiAr. 
"589;  Catnll.  uin.  IS,  ffupL  Pd.tl  TheL  M), 
.  w^icb,  according  to  legend,   bad  existed  here  erm 
before  its   inlrcduction    at  Fiphoa   by  Agapenor. 
(Fansan-  riii.  6.  §  3.)     The  town  is  mailimied  bj 
Pliay  (>.  S5);  but  its  position  is  not  known.  (En- 
gel,  Kyprot,  ToL  L  p.  145,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.)  [E.B.J.] 
GOLGOTHA  MONS.     [Jebi'sai-bii.J 
GOLOE.    [Cabylk.] 

GOMPUI  (.UnpiK,  Strab.  ii.  p  «37;  Steph.  B. 
(.«.:  £tA.  roM^i,  ruju^tfi,  Oomphenaii),  a  town 
of  Uistiseetis  in  Thessalj,  sitosted  upon  a  tribntary 
of  tbe  Pennua,  and  near  ihe  fronlien  of  Atbamaiiia 
and  Dol^pia.  lla  poGition  made  it  a  place  of  biatori- 
cal  importance,  since  it  gnarded  two  of  the  chief 
puses  into  the  Tbeesalian  plains :  "  that  of  AAwfti, 
distant  two  miles,  which  was  the  exit  from  Dolopia, 
and  the  pass  of  Porlei,  at  a  distance  of  four  nula, 
which  led  iaio  Atliamanla,  and  throogh  that  pro- 
■rtnce  to  Ambracla."  (Leaie,  Korlhem  Greece,  rel. 
iF,  p.  581.)  In  tlie  war  against  Philip,  Amynander, 
king  of  tbe  Athamanee,  in  co-operatlcn  with  the  Bo- 
man  eonsnl  Plamininus,  haling  descended  Iron  the 
latter  paaa  ("  FancM  angoatae,  qnM  ab  Athanuuiia 
Theasaliam  dirimuit''),  fint  took  Pbcca,  a  town 


lying  between  Uie  pass  and  GonjJii,  and  tben  Gesn- 
phi  iudf,  B.  c  198.  The  poaseanco  of  thii  jdu* 
was  of  great  Importance  to  Flanuninna,  um  it  se- 
cured him  a  commnnication  with  the  AmbcaciaB. 
gulf,  fnm  wbidi  he  deiiTed  hia  aupplics.  The  nma 
inim  Gomphi  to  Ambiacia  ia  deacribed  bj  Lin-  aa 
very  short  but  eitronelj  difficult.  The  captore  al 
Gomphi  was  followed  by  the  aniretlder  of  the  lowm 
namwl  Aigenta,  Pherinam,  Thimanun,  Ijiinae, 
Stimo,  and  Laoifms,  the  pcnticQ  of  which  ii  qoira 
uncertain.  (Lir.  xxxiL  14,  15.)  When  AtluSBnia 
rerolted  from  Philip  In  B.  c  189,  he  manJied  bita 
their  oountiy  by  tbe  abore-mentitand  pas,  but  waa 
obhged  to  retire  with  heavy  loss.  (Lit.  xxxtS.  S.) 
Then  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  by  the  sane 
route  that  Ihe  Roman  consul  Q.  Uirdns  Pbillppoa 
marched  from  Ambracia  into  Thessaly  in  b.  &  1G9, 
(Lit.  iliT.  I.)  In  tbe  campaign  betwocn  Caesar 
and  Pompey  in  b.  c  48,  the  inluLbitanIa  uf  Gonphi, 
having  heard  of  Caesar's  repulse  at  Dynitachisiii, 
shut  their  gatea  against  him,  when  lie  airired  at  tiie 
place  from  Aeginium ;  but  he  took  the  place  by  aa- 
sanit  in  a  few  boon.  Caeoar,  in  hia  accoont  cf 
these  erenta,  deacribes  Gomplii  aa  the  "  Gret  towD  ia 
Thessaly  to  tboee  coming  fmn  Epioa.'  (Caen. 
"  "   "  aOi  Appan,  B.  C.  iL  64;  Dieo  Cast.  iIL 


SI.) 

Tbe  Greek  geographer  Ueletins  placed  Gosmpld  tt 
SUigu4,  bnt,  from  an  inicriplico  found  at  SUiymt,  it 
ia  clear  that  this  is  the  ule  of  A^ininm.  [AiGi- 
HIUM.]  Leake,  howeier,  Itaa  shown  that  Gsai(lii 
ia  lepraiented  by  EpukopS,  which  ia  the  nama  tt 
an  nncnltivatcd  height  Ijnng  along  the  left  bank  <t 
the  ami,  at  a  distance  of  two  at  three  mbea  front 
the  mnunlains.  On  this  height  then  an  etill  bbd* 
temaina  of  tbe  ancient  town.  The  modem  nine  is 
owing  to  the  fact  of  Gomphi  having  been  a  tHabe^ 
rie  in  later  times.  (Hlerod.pL  643.)  Leake  plana 
Phtca  at  a  small  vilbge  called  fiietn,  midway  be- 
tweeu  the  hill  of  Epiihopt  and  Ifaa  peas  of  lirit*. 
(Leake,  NorAem  Grttca.  vol.  iv.  p  519.  acq.) 


GOUGALAE.  [Libta.] 
GO-NGYLUS.  [SEU.aa*.] 
GONNO-CONDYLON.  [Coitotixo..] 
GONNUS  or  GONHI  (Tinei,  Uetod.,  Stab.; 
ri(»ai,Polyb.,Steph.a:  £ti.  r^rnsi,  alao  Ti^rwi, 
ronTOi,  Steph.  B.a.ii.),  an  andent  town  gf  iha 
Perrhaebi  in  Thessaly,  which  derived  its  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  later  Greek  critics,  from  GosuMUi 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  (/Hii.  7*S:  Staph.  B.I.*; 
rotraf.)  Ite  poaitim  made  it  one  of  the  m«(  int. 
portsnt  placta  in  tbe  north  of  Tbeasaly.  It  SUfi 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Peneins,  near  the  entraoca 
of  tbe  only  tvro  passes  by  which  an  enemy  an  ptne- 
trate  into  Thessaly  from  the  n«th.  Tbe  calebnted 
Tale  of  Tempe  bttnm  to  narrow  at  Gonni;  asd  tbe 
pass  acrces  Mt.  Olympus  a  little  to  the  west  ef 
Tempe  leads  into  Thessaly  at  GranL  It  was  by 
the  latter  ronte  that  the  army  of  Xeriea  mtend 
Tfa(«EBly.  (Herod,  vii.  128,  173.)  The  poailni  << 
Gonni  wilh  tnepect  to  Tempe  ia  ckarl7  ab^vg  by 


GONOESSA. 

thft  nniiMioiis  puaa^  in  which  it  is  mentioned  hy 
Livj,  Afler  the  battle  of  CTnoecephalae,  in  b.  c 
197|  Philip  6fld  in  ha^te  to  Tempe,  bat  halted  a 
day  at  Qoimi,  to  reoeire  snch  of  his  troops  as  might 
bare  surriTed  the  battle.  (Liv.  zxxiii.  10;  Poljb. 
zyiii.  10.)  In  the  war  against  Antiochos,  in  b.  c. 
191,  when  the  king,  having  marched  from  Deme- 
trias,  had  advanced  as  far  north  as  Larissa,  a  portion 
of  the  Soman  army  under  the  command  of  App. 
Cbradins  marched  tfaroagh  the  pass  across  Mt.  Olym- 
pns,  and  thus  arrived  at  GonnL  On  this  occasion 
Livy  says  that  Gonni  was  20  miles  from  Larissa, 
and  describes  it  as  situated  *'  in  ipsis  faacibus  saltns 
qosB  Tempo  appellantar."  (Liv.  xxxvL  10.)  In 
B.  c.  171  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  Peneus ;  and 
when  this  monarch  retired  into  Macedonia,  the  Ro- 
man consul  Lidnias  advanced  against  the  town,  but 
found  it  impregnable.  (Liv.  xUL  54,  67.)  Gt>nni 
does  not  occur  in  history  after  the  wars  of  the  Bo- 
mans  in  Greece,  but  it  is  mei^oned  by  Strabo  (iz. 
p.  440;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §  42> 

The  site  of  Gonni  is  fixed  by  Leake  at  a  place 
called  LykdHomo,  or  the  **  Wolfs  Mouth,"  in  the 
▼ale  of  DereUf  at  the  foot  of  a  point  of  Mt  Olympus, 
about  a  mile  from  the  Peneius.  Here  are  some  re- 
mains of  a  Hellenic  city,  mixed  with  other  ruins  of 
m  later  date.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
town  of  Lycostomiuii  {AvKoar6fuov)f  which  occurs 
in  Byzantine  history  as  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury (Gantacuz.  ii.  28,  iv.  19),  was  built  upon  the 
site  of  Gonni.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv. 
p.  388.) 

GONOESSA,  GONUSSA.  [Pallek b.J 
GOPHNA  (r^^ra,  Joseph. ;  Fod^yo,  Ptol.),  a  town 
of  Palaestine,  situated  in  the  country  of  Benjamin. 
It  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  ten  toparchies  (Fo^ 
nrur^  rovaf>x^  Joseph.  B,  J,  ill  3.  §  5  ;  **  to- 
parchia  Gophnitica,*'  Plm.  v.  14).  Josej^ns  reckons 
it  second  in  importance  to  Jerusalem,  and  usually 
joins  it  with  Arcahatta.  It  was  one  of  four  cities 
taken  by  Cassius  and  reduced  to  slavery  {^Ant,  xiv. 
11.  §  2),  but  restored  to  freedom  by  a  decree  of 
Marcus  Antonius,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(12.  §§  2, 8).  It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  in  his 
last  campaign  in  Palaestine  (B.  J,  iv.  9.  §  9),  and, 
ms  Titus  marched  on  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Caesareia 
and  Samaria,  he  passed  through  Gophna  (v.  2.  §  1). 
Eusebins  makes  it  the  ^^SfNi7(  Bjrpvof ,  Vallis  Botri, 
or  Eshcol  of  Holy  Scripture, — its  name  being  iden- 
tical in  signification,  —  (from  }DI,  a  vme),  which 

proves  the  fertility  of  the  place  in  his  days.  He  places 
it  15  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Neapolis 
(AToUoiwe),  in  near  agreement  with  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  which  state  the  distance  at  16  miles.  The 
site  is  still  marked  by  an  inconsiderable  Christian 
village,  retaining  its  ancient  name  unchanged,  pro- 
nounced by  the  natives  Jufna,  It  is  situated  in  a 
deep  basin  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  several 
▼alleys,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills.  Con- 
aiderable  traces  of  the  Roman  road  between  this  town 
and  Jerusalem,  are  to  be  seen  to  the  south  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  soil  around  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  its 
l^rapes  are  celebrated  throughout  the  country.  (Bo- 
binson, Bib,  Ru.  vol.  iil  pp.  77—79)    [G. W.] 

GO'RDIUM  {J6^vw),  a  town  of  Bithynia,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Sangarius,  was  in  later  times 
called  JuUopolis.  This  city  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  Phrygian  kings;  but  in  tlie  time  of  Strabo 
(xii.  p.  568)  it  had  sunk  to  the  condition  of  a  mere 
TilUige    it  appears,  however,  tiiat  it  was  robuilt  and 
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enlai^  in  the  time  of  Augustus  under  the  name  of 
Juliopolis,  and  thenceforth  it  continued  to  flourish  for 
several  centuries.  (Strab.  iLc.  p.  574;  Polyb.  xxii. 
20;  Liv.xxxviii.  18;  Plin.  v.  42;  Ptol.  v.  1.  §  14.) 
In  the  time  of  Joittinian  it  had  sufTeivd  from  the  in- 
undations of  the  river  Scopas,  and  was  therefore  re- 
paired by  that  emperor.  (Procop.  <fe  Atd,  v.  4.) 
Gordium  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  <^ 
Alexander's  cutting  the  fomous  Gordian  knot.  This 
adventure  took  place  in  the  acropolis  of  the  town, 
which  had  been  the  palace  of  king  Gurdius.  (Arrian, 
AwJb,  i.  29,  jL  3;  a  Curt.  iU.  1,  12 ;   Justin,  xi. 

GORDIUTI'CHOS  (Fo^fot  t^ixos),  »  townlS^      *^  Jj/j 
Caria,  one  day's  march  from  Antioch.  (Liv.  xxxviiL  At  \(rtri 
13.)     Steph.  B.  says  that  it  was  founded  by  Gor-  i,//  '^'V 
dius,  a  son  of  Midas,  whence  it  must  once  have  be- "//kIm  J^^ 
longed  to  Phiygia.  [L.  S.]        ^  f^;.) 

GORDYE'KE,  GORDYE'NL     [Cordykne.]  ^V 

GORGON  or  URGO  {Tofr/^^,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 
78:  Gorffond)f  a  small  isUnd  in  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  between  the  coast  of  Etruria  and  Corsica,  and 
distant  about  20  miles  from  the  mainland.  Its 
name  is  written  Uigo  by  Pliny  and  Melai  but 
Butilius,  who  describe  it  in  his  poetical  itinerary, 
calls  it  Gorgon,  and  this  form  b  confirmed  by  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy  (I.  c),  as  well  as  by  its  modem 
name  of  Gorgona,  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12 ;  Mel.  iL  7. 
§19;  Butil.  Itm,  i.  515.)  It  is  a  small  isUnd,  only 
about  8  mUes  in  circumference,  but  elevated  and 
rocky,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  which  rendere 
it  a  conspicuous  object  from  a  distance.  Between 
it  and  the  port  of  lAvomo  is  the  islet  of  Mehria, 
a  mere  rock,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Maenaria 
of  Pliny.  [E.H.B.] 

GO'RGYLUS.    [Laoonia.] 

CORNEAS,  a  fortress  in  the  north  of  Armenia 
(Tac.  Ann.  xil.  45),  which  D*Anvi]]e  identifies  with 
Khorien,  [E.B.J.] 

GOBTYN,  GORTYNA  (Fopr^.  TSprwa:  JStK 
ToprUvtos),  a  town  of  Crete  which  appears  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  under  the  form  of  Toprw  (IL  iL  646, 
Oi.iii.294);  but  afterwards  became  usually  r6prwa 
(oomp.  Tzchuck  ad  Pomp,  Melam,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
811),  according  to  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.)  it  was  originally 
called  Larissa  (Adpuraa)  and  Cremnia  (K^fiyia). 

This  important  city  was  next  to  Cnossus  in  im- 
poftanoe  and  splendour;  in  early  times  these  two 
great  towns  had  entered  into  a  league  which  ambled 
than  to  reduce  the  whole  of  Crete  under  theur power; 
in  after-times  when  dissensiims  arose  among  them 
they  were  engaged  in  continual  hostilities  (Strab.  x. 
p.  478).  It  was  originally  of  very  considerable  size^ 
since  Strabo  (L  c)  reckons  its  circuit  at  50  stadia; 
but  when  he  wrote  it  was  very  much  diminished. 
He  adds  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  begun  to  en- 
close it  with  fresh  walls;  but  the  work  was  not 
carried  on  for  more  than  8  stadia.  In  tiie  Pelupon- 
nesian  War,  Gortyna  seems  to  have  had  reUtions 
with  Athens.  (Thuc.  ii.  85).  In  b.  o.  201,  Phi- 
lopoemen,  who  had  been  invited  over  by  the  inhabit* 
ants,  assumed  the  command  of  the  forces,  of  Gor- 
tyna. (Plut  FhUop,  13.)  In  B.  c.  197,  five 
hundred  of  the  Gortynians,  under  their  commander, 
Cydas,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  common  name 
at  Gortyna,  joined  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Thessaly 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  3.) 

Gortyna  stood  on  a  plain  watered  by  the  river  I.e- 
thaeus,  and  at  a  distance  of  90  stadia  from  the  Li- 
byan Sea,  on  which  were  situated  its  two  harbours, 
Lebena  and  Metallum  (Strab.  L  c),  and  is  men- 
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timed  bj  Plinj  (iv  20).  Scjiu  (p.  19),  PtolHnr 
(iii,  17.  §  10),  ind  UiHocles,  wbo  commenced  hia 
tour  oF  Uie  ieluid  with  thii  |iUce. 

Is  the  QeiKhbourhood  of  Gortjna,  the  tonnti 
Skuroi  is  uid  lo  luve  been  lanouiided  b;  poptui 
wliich  bora  fiMiU  (Tbnphrait.  B.  P.  iii.  5) ;  ind  < 
the   banki   <£  thg  Ledueni  wu  luotber  hiom 

Sing,  which  the  nutumliati  said  «u  sbiided  bj 
oe-Cnc,  wbich  retJiitied  iU  Ibliige  thisugb  the 
winter,  ud  which  the  people  beliered  to  h»ve  co 
the  marriMge-bed  of  Knrupa  and  the  meUunorphceed 
Zeiui.  (Theapbnat.  H.P.i.li;VarT.defleJiiatic. 
L7;  Plin.  iii.  1.) 

The  ruimi  of  "GortTUi,  u  [hey  existed  pnrioiulj, 
have  been  deftcriind  more  or  lesa  diffuselj  bj  vanoiii 
wrilera  (Belon,  Xei  Obrerv.  da  pba  Sin^tJ.  p.  fi; 
Toamerort,  Vogngt  du  Livant,  pp.  5S— M;  Po- 
coizke,  Traa.  tol,  iL  pt.  i.  pp.  252—^355  ;  Savaz?, 
Lettra  lur  la  Grict,  ixiii.)  ;  tbiir  itatenKDts, 
along  with  the  fall  Moniit  of  the  Venetian  MS.  of 
the  IGth  centnij,  will  be  faaal  in  the  JfuKim  o/ 
Cluneal  AatiquOUi,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  ST7-  266.  The 
nts  of  Gortjna  cannot,  till  the  eurvej  of  the  iabnd 
it  conipleted,  be  made  out,  bat  Mr,  Pashley  ( Trav. 
vfil,  i.  p.  295)  hoe  placed  it  near  (he  modem  Ha- 
gkuat  l)h£ka,  where  the  ten  Sainta  of  Gortjna,  ac- 
cording to  tradilion,  luflered  maityrdom  in  the  reign 
of  Deciun  (comp.  Comelioa,  Crela  Sacra,  tqL  i.  pp. 
156 — 16S}.  in  this  nei|;hbonrhaod  ii  the  cavern 
which  Mr.  Cockentl  (Walpole,  Meaoiri,  vol.  iL  pp. 
402—406)  haa  conjectnred  to  be  the  &r-£uned  la. 
byrinth;  bnt  ai  the  ancienta.  with  the  exception  of 
Clandian  (Sot.  Cow.  Hon.  63«),  who,  probablj, 
Deed  the  name  of  the  town  aa  equiTalent  to  Cretan, 
are  onanimoiu  in  6aiDg  the  legend  of  the  Mmotani 
■I  CD033I1S,  the  ideotificatioa  muat  be  pmatned  to 
be  pnrelj  fannfnl.  The  coins  of  Gort/na  are  of  very 
■ncient  wotkminship.  Beaidei  the  autonomous,  there 
an  nainerooB  imperial  coins,  ranging  from  Angus- 
tui  to  HadriuL  (Edthel,  Tid.  ii.  p.  312;  Sestini, 
p.$2.)*«  [E.  B.J.] 


GOBTY'mA  (repi-rla,  rop«oy£a:  EA-TufSv- 
ntnit,  Steph.  B.;  rafiSqvfa,  Vai^oufla,  Ftol.  iii.  13. 
§  39),  a  pWe  in  Muedonia  which  the  host  of  Sitalces 

plaiiisorC}TrhusandPelU(Thucii.  100).  Hence 
its  position  must  be  Itiolied  for  in  the  npper  valley  of 
the  river  Alius.  (LeJte,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii, 
p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J,] 

GORTTinua    [GoBTts.] 

GORTTS,  or  GORTYNA  CTiprvs,  Pans,  viii. 
27.  S  4 ;  Tiprvra,  Pans.  V.  7.  §  I,  Pol.  iv.  60.  §  3, 
I'lm.  iv.  6.  a.  ID),  a  town  of  Arcedia  in  the  district 
Ojnuria,  situated  near  the  tiver  Gortynin)  (rop- 
tJtiot),  also  called  Lusias  (Aouffioi)  nearer  lis 
■onrcej,  which  was  a  tribntarj  of  the  Alpheiui,  and 
WIS  remarkable  for  the  ccldnc^  of  its  waters.  The 
Inwn  b  said  to  hare  been  founded  by  Gortys,  a  son 
of  Sljuipliaius,  and  ii  descrilicd  by  Paoaaniai  as  a 
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village  in  his  lame,  though  it  had  fiuiualy  ben  ■ 
coDsidcanUe  dty.  Ucet  •£  it)  inhabitann  woe  re- 
moved b>  Mf^aloptJis  upon  the  foundatjci  of  tha 
latter  city  iu  b.  c  371 ;  bnt  it  must  have  omtinBed 
to  ha  a  place  ef  some  impcrtance,  unce  Polybina 
aays  that  it  was  taken  by  Eiui|udaA,  the  gmo^  ftf 
the  Ehtiana,  m  the  Social  War,  h.  c  219.  At  ttBt 
time  it  waa  inbject  to  Thelposa.  It  oucitBind  a 
celdirated  temple  of  AAdepns,  built  uf  PoitelK 
marble,  and  ccaitaining  itatnes  cf  AKlepins  aid 
Hygida  by  Scopai.  Cicero  allndie  to  ttiu  templi, 
when  he  says  (da  A'ot  Dear.  iii.  22)  that  near  the 
river  Lusius  was  the  sepolchra  of  one  of  the  Aoea. 
lapii,  of  whom  bo  reckoned  three.  Ite  mina  at* 
Been  npon  a  height  near  the  village  of  AtxCkoio^ 
There  are  still  rem^n^  of  its  principal  gmte  Mad  of 
ita  walla,  conusting  of  polygonal  mafionij.  (FaiK 
V.  7.  §  1,  viii.  4.  §a,  riiL27.  §4,28.  §5  1,2; 
PoL,  Plln.  II.  «.;  Leake,  Afona,  nJ.  ii.  p.  24. 
Ptioponnetiaa^  p.  233  ;  Cortina,  JVfopoweaiia^ 
vol.  i.  p.  349,  seq.) 

GOHYA  (r^puo,  PtoL  vii.  1.  g  43\  the  apital 
of  the  small  district  of  Goiyaea  (Taifma,  PloLiiL 
1.  §  42),  in  the  coanlry  at  the  foot  of  the  B^^- 
Kvh,  to  the  M.  of  the  Pagib,  on  (he  bula  <£  U* 
Snutaa,  one  of  the  tribatarin  rtf  the  Cufihei,  or 
River  of  Cibnl.  The  Snutds  ia,  doubtlee*,  the  jb- 
raitu,  «  Sauad  (Uam'i  Karb  v.  AU-Imdie^y 
Them  is  a  manifeat  connectioa  bedrcHi  tliia  pkre 
and  its  territory  and  the  Gniaed  and  Gnraeoa,  aial 
there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  they  refa-  to  the 
same  people  and  localities.  In  Ariian  (iv.  ii), 
Alexander  croest*  the  Guraens  (raupaiei)  with  eaine 
dilEcnltj.  and  passes  through  the  eonnti?  ti  the 
Ouraei  (Javpauti),  on  hia  way  to  attack  tbe  Asaa- 
nni  or  Aspasi  (JfRlia)  Here  the  Snaalaa  aaJ 
Ounens  ore  probably  the  same,  and,  aa  Focbigs 
ani^gesle,  only  other  namee  for  the  Choaspea  v 
laonar,  nw  of  the  tribatariM  of  the  Copbui  <r 
Cibul  river  from  the  north.  In  another  place,  Ar- 
riaa  distinguishes  the  twp  rivera;  stating  that  the 
Cophes  Sgwed  into  Peucdadia,  canying  irith  it  iii 
tributaries,  the  Malimantus,  Soaitna,  and  Ganaa 
(riif)^a,  Arrian,  Ind.  c  4).  Id  Laaaen'a  Uap  ^- 
piian  a  stream  called  the  Canri,  to  the  W.  <tf 
the  SiitaitU,  which  pnhably  npreHUta  tbe  poaiiiB 
of  this  Btitam  and  people.  In  the  Uatuibbdrata 
■re  found  Sdvasld,  Ginri,  and  Cam^ani — rivox  at 
this  part  of  the  country;  the  secood  is  no  doubt  tbe 
Graek  Guraeus.  Pott  snggsstii  another  detivatioo, 
which  seems  much  leas  piobaUe  (Ctem.  FnnA. 
p.  xlvi.)  [V.] 

GORYAEA  [GoRii]. 

GOltYS  (rufiui,  Strab.  XV.  p.  697),  ■  small  Ion 
of  Bactriana,  near  the  junction  of  the  Choaspcs  and 
Copbes.  The  passage  in  Sttabo  in  which  the  name 
occurs  is  very  corrupt,  and  haa  led  to  various  md- 
tnga,  The  older  editions  read  wapi  rotptMAf 
wdAiv,  and  hence  made  Gorydale  the  name  of  ihe 
pUce.  The  later  ones  of  C<Bay,  Grmkord.  and 
kramer  have  vofik  Tiipvii  £XAifr  nAir,  which  leHaa 
to  be  a  preferable  reading,  and  gives  Gorya  fir  the 
name  of  tbe  place.  The  eimilariiy  of  the  soond, 
and  the  neighbonrhood  of  die  pk.ce,  anggeiit  a  cdu 
uection  between  it  and  Gorya.  [V.] 

GOTHI.  GOTONES,  GOTHONES,  GUTaE, 
GUTTONES  (rirfloi,  rirvo.,  roDrSBi,  Ti/imm), 
a  tribe  of  Gcimans,  noticed  even  by  Pytbew  of 
Msrsralles.  in  Ids  accolint  of  the  oabts  of  the 
Baltic.  (Plin.ixivi!,  2.)  According  to  him,  Ihfy 
dwelt  about  the   Aestuariuni  Ocsani  Ucutinoinai 
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(the  Fnmske  Hag),  Tadtos  (<7€nik  43),  who 
places  them  beyond  the  Ljgii,  that  is,  on  the 
Dortb-eut  of  themi  points  to  the  same  district, 
thoQf^h  he  does  not  intimate  that  thej  were  in- 
habitants of  the  eoast.  Ptolemy  (iil  5.  §  SO)  men- 
tioos  them  nnder  the  name  of  rt^tfMM  r  as  a  Sar* 
matian  tribe,  and  as  dwelling  on  the  east  of  the 
YistoUs  and  in  the  sonth  of  the  Venedae-or  Wends; 
so  that  he,  too,  does  not  place  them  (m  the  sea-ooast. 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  290)  speaks  of  the  BtOonet  (Boi{. 
T»p«f )  as  a  tribe  sabject  to  king  Marobodnos,  which 
agrees  with  the  story  of  young  Catoalda,  the  Goth, 
in  Tacitus  {Afm.  iL  62).  The  kter  form  of  the 
name  of  this  people,  Goihi^  does  not  occur  until  the 
time  of  Caimcalb  (Spartian.  Carac,  10.  AnUmm, 
Get.  6),  and  approaches  the  native  name  of  the 
people,  GvUMHdOf  which  is  preserved  in  the  Frag- 
meuts  of  Bishop  Ulphilas. 

From  the  statements  above  referred  to,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  in  the  earliest  times  the  Gothi,  or  Goths,  as 
we  shall  henceforth  call  them,  inhabited  the  coast  of 
modem  Prussia  from  the  VUtula'as  far  as  Braunsberg 
or  Hdligenbeil,  where  the  country  of  the  Venedae 
commenced.  After  the  time  of  Tacitus  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  Goths  until  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  when,  simultaneously  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Alemanni  in  the  west,  the  Goths  are  spoken 
of  as  a  powerful  nation  on  tlie  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  emperor  Caracalla,  on  an  expedition 
to  the  East,  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Goths 
in  several  engagements  (Spartian.  Carae,  10)  ; 
Alexander  Sevens  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
most  dangerous  neighbours  of  the  province  of  Dada; 
for  those  German  tribes  on  the  Lower  Danube  showed 
ms  determined  a  hostility  against  the  Romans  as 
their  brethren  on  the  Rhine.  The  most  formidable 
of  these  tribes  were  the  Goths,  who  now  occupied 
the  countries  once  inhabited  by  th^  Saimatian  Getae 
and  Scythians,  whence  they  themselves  are  some- 
times called  Getae  or  Scythians,  as,  lor  example,  in 
Frocopius,  Capitolinus,  Trebellins  Pollio^  and  even 
by  thdr  own  hbtorian  Jomandes.  In  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Philippus  (a.  d.  244 — 249)  they  took  pos- 
sewion  of  Dacia,  and  laid  siege  to  Marcianopoiis,  the 
capital  of  Moesia  Secunda,  which  purchased  peace 
fot  a  large  sum  of  money.  (Jomand.  de  Beb. 
Goth.  16.)  Afterwards,  however,  they  again  ra- 
vaged Moesia  :  in  a.  d.  250  they  indeed  retreated 
before  the  army  of  Dedus  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kioopolis,  on  tiie  Danube;  but  not  long  afterwards 
they  annihilated  the  whole  Roman  army  near  Phi- 
lippopolis  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Haemus.  (Jomand. 
2.  c.  18 ;  Amm.  Mare.  xxxi.  5.)  The  Gotlis  now 
poured  down  upon  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Thermopylae;  but  the  pass  was 
well  guarded,  and  the  invaders  were  obliged  to  return 
northward:  in  Moesia,  however,  they  defeated  Decios 
»  second  time,  and  destroyed  his  whole  army  near 
Abmtum  or  Forum  Trebonii.  (Zosim.  i.  23 ;  AureL 
Vict,  de  Cau,  29,  EpU,  29  ;  Syncell.  p^  375; 
Zonar.  xii.20,foll.;  Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  13.)  Mean- 
time the  Goths  extended  more  and  more  on  the 
ooast  of  the  Euxine;  and  having  become  possessed  of 
a  fleet,  they  sailed  in  a.  d.  253  with  a  krge  number 
of  boots  against  Pityus.  Meeting  with  a  powerful 
resistance  there,  they  raised  the  si^ ;  but  they  after- 
wards returned  and  took  the  town.  Trapezus  expe- 
ricooed  the  same  fate;  and  in  its  harbour  the  barba- 
rians captured  a  large  fleet,  with  wliich  they  sailed 
away,  in  a.  d.  258.  In  the  following  year  they  un- 
dertook a  fresh  expedition  against  the  Thracian 
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Bosporus,  m  whidi  they  conquered  dudcedon,  Mi- 
oomedeia,  Nicaea,  Prusa,  Apamea,  and  Cius.  A 
thud  expediti<Hi,  undertaken  with  a  fleet  of  500 
ships,  was  still  more  terrible  for  the  Roman  empire. 
They  landed  at  Cyzicus,  which  they  destroyed;  then 
sailed  down  the  Aegean,  and  made  a  descent  upon 
Attica:  the  whole  ooast,  from  the  south  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus as  for  as  Eptrus  and  Thessaly,  was  ra- 
vaged in  a  fearful  manner,  and  Dlyricum  was  Ute- 
nlly  ransacked.  At  length,  apparently  tired  of  their 
roving  expeditions,  a  portion  of  the  Goths  returned 
through  Moesia  and  across  the  Danube  into  their 
own  country,  on  the  north-west  of  the  Euxine  :  the 
remainder  oootinned  their  devastations  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor;  but  afterwards  tb^  also  returned 
home.  (Zoeim.  i.  32,  foil.;  TrebelL  Poll.  Gallien. 
5,6,  13;  Jomand.  20;  Zonar.  xii.  26;  Oros.  viL 
22;  SyncelL  p.  382.)  But  they  did  not  remam 
quiet  for  any  length  of  time;  for  in  A.  d.  269  they 
undertook  another  vast  maritime  expedition,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  many  reverses  in  Thrace 
and  on  the  coast  of  Aua  Minor,  they  ravaged  Crete 
and  Cyprus,  and  laid  siege  to  Cassandreia  and 
Thessalonica.  At  length,  however,  the  emperor 
Claudius,  in  a.  d.  269,  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
over  the  Goths  in  three  great  battles,  from  which  he 
derived  the  surname  Gotkicut,  (Trebell.  Poll. 
Claud,  8,  foil.;  Zosim.  I  43,  foU.;  Zonar.  xii  29, 
foil.)  Although  only  few  returned  to  their  own 
country  after  these  battles,  the  Gothic  tribes  still 
continued  to  harass  the  frcmtien  of  the  Roman  em« 
pire  under  the  two  successors  of  Claudius;  and  Au- 
relian  was  even  obliged,  in  A.  d.  272,  to  cede  to 
them  the  large  province  of  Dacia.  (Zosim.  i.  48, 
foil.;  Eutrop.  ix.  15;  S.  Ruf.  9;  Amm.  Marc.  xxxL 
6.)  There  now  folbwed  a  period  of  about  50  years, 
during  which  the  Goths  appear  to  have  remained 
quiet,  except  that  in  the  reign  of  Tacitus  they  made 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Colchis  and  Asia 
Minor.  (Zosim.  L  53;  Vopisc  Tadi.  13.)  ,  At 
the  time  when  Constantino  had  overcome  idl  his 
enemies,  the  Goths  again  came  forward  against 
the  Romans,  but  soon  concluded  peace.  (Zosim.  iL 
21 ;  Jomand.  21.)  In  a.  d.  332  their  king  Arario 
crossed  the  Danube:  in  hia  first  encounter  with 
Constantine  he  was  successful;  but  in  a  second  en- 
gagement be  was  worsted,  and,  as  his  own  dominion 
was  invaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea,  he 
concluded  a  peace.  The  consequence  was,  that 
henceforth,  so  long  as  the  family  oif  Constantine  oo 
copied  the  imperial  throne,  that  is,  till  a.  d.  363, 
the  Goths  never  made  any  attack  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire.  Their  great  king  Hermanric  never 
made  war  against  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of 
Valois  the  western  portion  of  the  Goths  carried  on 
a  war  against  the  Romans,  which  lasted  three  years 
(from  A.  D.  367 — 369),  but  in  which  no  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  and  which  was  terminated  by  a 
peace,  in  which  the  Goths  acted  the  part  of  vic- 
tors. (Amm.  Marc,  xxxvii.  4,  5;  Themist  Orat, 
X.  p.  129,  foIL)  At  the  time  when  the  Huns  in- 
vaded Europe  from  the  east,  the  southern  portion  of 
the  branch  of  the  Goths,  called  Visigoths,  took  refuge 
in  the  country  oa  the  right  of  the  Danube,  imploring 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople  to  admit  them  and 
pratect  them  against  the  barbarians;  in  A.D.  375 
they  accordingly  crossed  the  Danube  under  their 
chiefs,  Fridigera  and  Alavivus,  amounting  to 
200,000.  The  Ostrogoths,  another  part  of  the  na- 
tion, being  refused  admission  into  the  Roman  empire, 
took  refuge  m  the  mountains  with  their  king  Athar 
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naric.    The  Visigoths,  when  settled  in  Moesia,  were 
insolently  treated  by  their  protectors,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  attacked  and  defeated  the  Boman 
general  Lapicinns,  traversed  the  neighbouring  conn> 
tries,  and,  conjointly  with  the  bands  of  Go^  that 
served  in  the  Ronuui  armies  and  with  others  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  defeated  the  Roman  army  near  Adria- 
nople,  where  the  emperor  Valens  himself  lost  his 
life,  A.  D.  378.     The  Visigoths  then  appeared  before 
Ck>nstantinople,  bnt  withmit  being  able  to  take  it, 
and  advanced  westward  as  far  as  the  Jolian  Alps. 
In  the  rngn  of  Theodosins  they  spread  devastation 
both  in  the  soath  and  in  the  north;  and  their  hosts, 
though  reduced  by  many  reverses,  remained  masters 
of  Thrace  and  Dacia  (Jomand.  26),  for  their  num> 
hers  were  constantly  increased  by  finesh  reinforce- 
ments from  the  nordi,  and  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople saw  no  other  way  of  securing  itself  against 
their  attacks  than  by  forming  friendly  relations  with 
them,  and  making  ^em  an  integral  part  of  the  em- 
pire.    (Oros.  Tii.34;  Socrat.  v.  10;  Themist.  OraL 
xyL  p.  252,  folL;  Zodm.  iv.  56.)    Henceforth  the 
Goths  were  regularly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Roman  empire;  but  after  tbe  death  of  Theodosins, 
swarms  of  Goths,  under  the  command  of  Alaric, 
quitted  Thrace,  advanced  unmolested  through  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae  towards  Thebes  and  Athens, 
plundered  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sparta,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Epirus,  where  they  remained.    (Z^osim.  v. 
5,  foil.  26.)    In  the  meantime  Gaina,  another  chief 
in  the  east,  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
Constantinople  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
empire,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  with  his 
army  across  the  Danube.    (Zosim.  v.  13,  foil.;  So- 
crat. vi.  6.)    After  this  Alario  agun  appears  in  the 
service  of  the  empire  with  the  tide  of  J)ux  lUyridy 
whence  he  made  an  invasion  into  Italy,  but  was 
obliged  to  withdraw,  about  a.  d.  400.    (CUudian, 
de  BelL  Get.  535 ;  Jomand.  29  ;  Oros.  viL  37.) 
His  example,  however,  was  followed  by  Radagaisus, 
who,  in  A.  D.  405,  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  numerous 
army  of  Goths,  though  apparently  without  producing 
any  results.  Alaric  himsdf  then  again  poured  down 
his  hosts  upon  Italy,  and  thrice  advanced  to  Rome, 
which  had  not  seen  an  army  of  northern  barbarians 
within  its  walls  since  its  capture  by  the  Gauls.  From 
Rome  Alaric  turned  to  the  south  of  Italy,  where  death 
cut  short  his  victorious  career.  In  a.d.412  the  Goths 
quitted  Italy,  the  south  of  Gaul  being  given  up  to 
diem;  after  having  remained  there  for  a  short  time, 
they  crossed  tho  Pyrenees  and  took  possession  of  a 
large  part  of  Spain,  where  Athaulf,  the  successor  of 
Alaric,  was  assassinated.    His  successor,  Wallia, 
assisted  the  Romans  against  the  Vandals  and  AUmi 
in  Spain,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  portion  of  Western 
Gaul,  from  Tolosa  to  the  ocean.    Tho  succeeding 
kings  of  the  Goths  extended  their  empire  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  kingdom  reached  its 
highest  point  of  prosperity  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifth  century  under  Enric.    The  empire  of  the 
Visigoths  then  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Spain 
and  a  large  portion  of  Gaul,  and  the  kings  resided 
at  Tolosa,  Arelate,  or  Burdigala  ;  but  after  Euric's 
death  the  Goths  in  Gaul  were  compelled  to  retreat 
before  the  Franks,  while  in  Spain  their  empire  was 
overthrown  about  two  centuries  later  by  the  Sa> 
racens. 

At  the  time  when  the  Visigoths  were  received  by 
the  emperor  Valens  within  the  Roman  dominion,  the 
application  of  the  Ostrogoths,  as  already  stated,  was 
rejected ;  but  they  took  the  first  opportunity  of  | 
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crossing  the  Danube  notwithstanding:,  and 
Fridigem,  during  whose  expedition  to  the  aauth,  how- 
ever, they  marched  into  Pannonia.     (Amm.  Ilarc. 
xxxL  5,  12;  Jomand.  27.)     In  the  reign  of  The^ 
dosius,  when  the  Visigoths  bad  become  reoonciied 
with  the  Romans,  there  appeared  a  new  host  of  0>- 
trogoths  about  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  bat  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  river  they  were  completriy 
defeated  by  the  Romans.    (Zosim.  iv.  35 ;  Claadiaa, 
delV.  Cotu.  Hon,  623,  folL)    During  tbe  asceDd- 
ancy  of  the  Huns,  the  Ostrogoths  did  not  bj  tbcn»- 
selves  commit   any  act  of  hostility  against  the 
Romans,  bnt  joined  Attila  in  his  expeditkm  iote 
Gaul.     (Jomand.  38.)    After  the  orerthrow  of  the 
Huns   the  Ostrogoths  appear  again  in  Paniwnia, 
which  was  ceded  to  them,  apd  the  Eastern  empin 
was  in  foot  obliged  to  purdiaae  their  peace  with 
large  simis  of  money.    But  after  socoe  time  tbe 
Ostrogothic  king  Widemir  led  hb  hosts  into  Italy; 
but  his  son,  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  cmperar 
Glyceriua  by  presents,  quitted  the  coontry  to  join 
the  Visigoths  in  the  west.    In  the  meantime  otha' 
hosts  under  different  leaders  traversed  the  Eastern 
em^re,  and  finally  received  settlements  in  the 
try  between  the  Lower  Dannbe  and  Mount 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire.     Tbe  town  of  Kgf«a 
in  Moesia  is  said  to  have  been  tbe  residence  of  their 
king  Theodoric,  who^  in  a.  d.  489,  on  tbe 
of  the  emperor  Zeno,  entered  on  his  grand 
tion,  the  object  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  Italy. 
He  was  successful,  and  established  the  iHngAn-^  ^ 
the  Ostrogoths  in  the  heart  of  Italj,   npon  ike 
ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  Odoacer.    Tlie  new  empire 
was  so  powerful  that  during  the  lifotime  of  T^o- 
doric  no  one  ventured  to  attack  it.     Bnt  bis  death 
involved  the  downfidl  of  his  kmgdom;  for  wfaile  tbe 
members  of  his  family  were  embroiled  in  ^"^r*^^ 
fends,  the  kingdqpi  was  attacked  by  foreign  eneeues, 
and,  though  it  was  bravely  defended,  beome  a  ^nj 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  tbe  Ostn^goths  eeaaed  ts 
be  an  independent  people. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  tbe  Gotbs  and 
their  two  chief  branches  down  to  thor  disappearanes 
from  history.  The  part  which  they  acted  in  tbe 
history  of  ^e  Roman  empire  was  so  tmportaot  and 
conspicuous,  that  down  to  the  present  day  their 
name  is  often  used  as  ayn<»ymotts  with  GerxBaos, 
although  they  were  only  a  branch  of  tbe  great  Ger- 
man nation.  Having  traced  their  histovy,  we  shaH 
now  subjoin  a  brief  account  of  the  varions  tribes  of 
which  the  nation  of  tbe  Goths  consisted,  and  of 
their  sub-divisions.  Pliny  (Iv.  28)  describes  the 
Goths  as  belonging  to  the  groups  of  tribes  winch  be 
calls  VmdUi^  while  some  modem  critics  regaid  tbem 
as  a  part  of  the  Ittaevones.  Thus  mnch,  bowevcr, 
is  certain,  that  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  tfaiid 
century  the  name  Goths  embraced  tbe  German 
tribes  occupying  the  south>eastem  part  of  tbe  eoon- 
try.  The  different  brandies  making  np  the  Gedue 
group  are  the  following:  — 

1.  The  Gothi  minores,  also  called  Ifoetoyotki, 
were  the  branch  of  the  Western  Gotbs  wbo^  a&er 
having  received  permission  to  settle  in  Hoe&ia,  r»- 
mained  there  in  fixed  habitations,  applying  them- 
selves to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agiicultun. 
(Jomand.  51,  52.) 

2.  Gothi  TetraxUae^  belonging  to  tbe  Eastern 
Goths  on  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Procopu  BdL  GolL 
iv.  4,  5,  18):  they  maintained  their  mttinfi^l  pecs- 
liarities  for  a  long  period. 

3   The  Taifcdae,  on  tho  Dannbe  in  Daca, 
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ft  part  of  the  Western  Goths.    (Amm.  Blare  xtH. 
13,  xxxi.  3;  Eutrop.  riii.  3.) 

4.  The  Gepida/i,     [Gbpidab.] 

5.  The  Rvgii,     [Ruoii.] 

6.  The  Sciri  and  TurcUmffig  see  these  articles. 

7.  The  fferuU  [Hekuu],  and 

8.  The  JuthungL     [Juthdmoi.] 

SoDie  writers  also  inclode  the  Aiani  and  Vandali 
among  the  Goths;  bat  see  Alani  and  Vakdau. 
The  whole  nation  of  the  Goths,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  name,  was  divided  into  two  mam  groups  or 
tribes,  the  Ottrogotht^  occupying  the  sandy  steppes 
in  the  east,  and  the  VitigotiUy  inhabiting  the  mora 
fertile  and  woody  oonntries  in  the  west.  The  former 
occar  nnder  the  names  of  Anttrogathi  (PoUio, 
Clamd,  6)  and  OitrogoUii  (Clandian,  m  Evtrop.  a. 
153).  The  earliest  traces  of  the  name  of  the  Visi- 
golhs  {Vuiffothi)^  which  oocars  only  in  very  late 
writers,  are  fonnd  in  Sidonius  ApolUnaris  (Corm. 
vii.  399,  431,  v.  476)  in  the  Ibrm  Vuut;  and  in 
Cassiodorus  (  Varr,  iii.  1 , 3)  we  find  Vuisiffothi  and 
Vumgothaef  while  Joniandes  has  Wetej^thae  and 
Weiigoihae.  As  to  the  meaning  of  these  names, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  derived  from 
the  countries  occupied  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
nation,  the  one  signifying  the  Eastern,  and  the  other 
the  Western  Goths.  Zosimus  and  Ammianns  Mar- 
oellinns  know  neither  ci  these  two  names,  which  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  used  until  the  time  when 
the  Goths  were  in  possession  of  a  large  extent  of 
country  in  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  two 
writers  just  named  frequently  mention  the  Grtutungi 
or  Gruimgi  and  the  Tervmgi  or  TWeroM^',  where 
they  are  evidently  speaking  q(  Goths.  In  r^ard  to 
these  names,  diflferait  opinions  are  entert«ned  by  mo- 
dem writers,  some  believing  them  to  be  merely  local 
names,  which  accordingly  disappeared  after  the  mi- 
gration of  the  Goths  from  the  conntij  north  of  the 
Eozine,  whence  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Jor- 
nandes;  others  think  that  Gmtungi  is  only  another 
name  for  the  whole  of  the  Ostrogoths ;  but  it  is  mobt 
probable  that  the  Grutungi  were  the  most  illustrious 
tribe  among  the  Ostrogoths,  and  that  the  Tervingi 
occupied  the  same  rank  among  the  Visigoths. 

As  the  Goths  were  a  thoroughly  (German  race, 
their  rdigion  must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  that 
common  to  all  the  Germans;  but  ever  since  the  time 
of  Constantino  the  Great,  Christianity  appears  to 
have  grsdually  struck  root  among  the  Goths  settled 
in  Moesia  (the  Moeso-Goths),  whence  a  Gothic 
bishop  is  mentioned  as  presoit  at  the  council  of 
Nicaea  in  a.  d.  325.  Their  form  of  Christianity 
was  probably  Arianism,  which  was  patronised  by 
their  protector  Valens,  and  which  was  certainly  the 
form  of  Christianity  adopted  by  their  celebrated 
bishop  Ulphilas.'  Athanaric,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
however,  made  great  efforts  to  destroy  Christianity 
among  his  people,  and  punished  those  who  resisted 
his  attempts  in  a  most  cruel  manner;  but  he  did 
not  succeed.  The  introdnctitxi  of  Christianity  among 
these  Goths,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  dwelling 
near  and  even  among  civilised  subjects  of  the  Roman 
empire,  greatly  contributed  to  raising  them,  in  point 
of  civilisation,  above  the  other  German  tribes.  Their 
bishop  Ulphilas,  in  the  fourth  century,  formed  a  new 
alphabet  out  of  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which  in  the  course  af  time  was  adopted  by  all  the 
German  tribes,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
still  in  genera]  use  in  Germany,  and  is  known  in 
this  country  by  the  name  of  *'  black  letter.**  (Socrat. 
^ist  EccL  iv.  27 ;  Sozom.  vL  36 ;  Jomand.  51 ; 
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Philostoi^.  ii.  5.)  The  same  bishop  also  transluti  d 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Gothic  language,  and  this 
translation  is  the  most  ancient  document  of  the 
German  language  now  extant.  Unfortunately,  the 
translation  has  not  come  down  to  us  complete;  but  ' 
the  fmgments  are  still  quite  sufficient  to  enable  us  ^ 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  hmguage  at  that  time.  It 
contains  many  words  which  the  Goths  in  their  inter- 
course with  Greeks  and  Latins  borrowed  from  them, 
and  a  few  others  may  have  been  derived  from  the  . 
Sarmatians  or  Dadans.  Besides  this  translation  of  ' 
the  Scriptures,  we  possess  a  few  other  monuments  of 
the  Gothic  language,  which,  however,  are  of  less 
importance.  It  may  be  observed  here,  by  the  way, 
that  of  all  the  Germanic  dialects  the  Swedish  is 
least  like  the  Gothic,  though  there  is  a  tradition  ac- 
cording to  which  Scandinavia  (Scandia)  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Goths.  (Jomand.  4, 5.)  The 
&ct  that  Goths  once  did  dwell  in  Scandmavia  is 
indeed  attested  by  a  vast  amount  of  evidence,  among 
which  the  names  of  places  are  not  the  least  import- 
ant; but  the  probability  is,  that  the  Goths  migrated 
to  Scandinavia  from  the  country  east  of  the  Vistula, 
even  before  they  proceeded  souUiward :  at  least  Pttv- 
lemy  (ii.  11.  §  35)  mentions  Gvtae  (Tovtcu)  in 
ScanduL  The  Visigoths,  kstly,  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  of  all  the  German  tribes  that  had  a  written 
code  of  kws,  the  drawing  up  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
their  king  Euric  in  the  fiflh  century.  (Comp. 
Eisenschmidt,  de  Origme  Ottrogoihonan  et  Fm« 
gotkonmf  Jena,  1835 ;  Zahn,  Ulfilas's  Gothuche 
Bibembersetmng,  ^.,  Weissenfels,  1805;  Aschbach,  * 
Geschichte  der  Wettgotkem;  Sfanso,  Gesch.  der 
Ottgothm  in  ItaUen,  1824,  together  with  the  works 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  article  Gbrmahu,  and 
Dr.  Latham  on  Tacit  Germ.  p.  162,  and  EpiUgom. 
p.  xxxviii.,  foil.)  [L.  S.1 

GOTHI'NI  or  GOTrKI,  a  tribe  on  the  east  of 'the 
Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  that  is,  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  ancient  Germany,  who,  according  to 
the  express  testimony  of  Tacitus  {G^rm.  43),  spoke 
the  Celtic  language.  Some  believe  that  the  Cotini, 
mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixxi.  12),  and  the 
KtfTvoi  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §21),  are  identical  with 
the  Gothini.  Tacitus's  description  of  their  habi- 
tations, "  Tei^a  MarcomannorumGnadorumque  clau- 
dunt,"  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  whence  some  have 
placed  them  on  the  Vistula,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cracow,  while  others  understand  Tacitus  to  refer 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni, 
that  is,  the  country  now  called  Styria.  Others  again 
regard  the  countrjr  about  the  river  March  as  the 
original  seats  of  the  Gothini :  and  this  view  derives 
some  support  from  the  &ct  that  the  names  about  the 
Lunawald  are  Celtic,  and  that  the  mountam  contains 
ancient  iron  mines;  for  Tadtns  expressly  states  that 
the  Gothini  were  employed  in  iron  mines.  (Comp. 
Wilhehn,  Gtrmaniem^  p.  231,  fol. ;  Duncker,  Orig, 
German,  L  p.  55,  foU. ;  Latham,  on  Tadt.  Germ. 
p.  156.)  [L.  S.] 

GOTHONES.     [GoTHi.] 

GRAAEI  (rpaoioi),  a  Paeonian  tribe,  situated 
on  the  Strymon.    (Thuc.  ii.  96.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GRABAEi,  a  people  and  place  in  lUyricum  (Plin. 
iii.  22.  s.  26),  peihaps  Grahovo  in  the  S.  of  the 
Herzegowina.  [E.  B.  J  ] 

GRACCURRIS  {Eih,  Graccuritanus :  near  Co- 
r^Uay,  a  town  of  the  Vascones,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
«K>nensis,  on  the  great  rood  from  Asturica  to  Tarraco, 
64  M.  P.  west  of  Caesaraugusta.  Its  former  name, 
llurcis,  was  changed  in  honour  of  Sempronius  Grac- 
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chns,  who  placed  new  setUera  in  it,  alter  his  oonqoert 
of  Celtiberxa.  It  belonged  to  the  oonvente*  of  Cae- 
aanugusta,  and  was  a  immtic^pnim,  with  the  ehiitxi 
Romano.  (Lit.  Fr,  xii.,  EjnL  zii.,  compu  Freinsh. 
Stippt^  Lir.  xiL  4 :  Festos,  $. «. ;  Plin.  iiL  S.  s.  4 ; 
Itin,  AnL  p.  450 ;  Coins  ap.  Florei,  Med.  de  Etp, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  448;  Mionnet,  vol.  L  p.  44,  Soppl.  vol  i, 
p.  88;  Sestini,  pw  52;  Eckhel,  toL  L  p.  60;  Ukeit. 
Toi.  U.  pt.  1.  p.  448.)  [P-S.] 

GRADUM,  AD,  or  GRADUS,  AD.  The  Mari- 
time Itin.  of  the  south  oosst  <d  Gallia  makes  it  a 
distance  of  16  M.  P.,  **  a  fossis  ad  gradnm  Masai- 
litanomm  flarios  Rhodanus;"  and  then  30  M.  P. 
**  a  gradn  per  flaviom  Rhodanom  Arelatnm."  The 
Fossae  are  ihe  Fossae  Marianae  {F<»4e9'Martignet)y 
and  ^  ad  gradom  "  most  be  one  of  the  old  moalhs  of 
the  Rhone.  The  site  of  "  ad  gradom"  is  supposed 
bj  some  French  writers  to  be  Gakjon.  Ammianns 
Marcellinos  (xr.  11)  describes  the  Rhone  as  entering 
the  sea  "per  patolnm  sinom  qoem  Tocant  Ad 
Gradns."  There  may  have  been  several  Gradns  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  for  "gradns"  is  a  landing- 
place,  or  steps  for  gettmg  in  and  oat  of  ships 
(Valer.  Max.  iii.  6) ;  and  IVAnYille  observes  that 
the  name  Grsdns  is  not  limited  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  but  ooeun  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
where  it  is  pronounced  Grao  and  Grath.  Ammianua 
places  this  *' sinus"  IS  miles  from  Aries,  which  is  a 
great  deal  too  little.  The  word  "scahi,"  a  Latin 
word  of  the  same  meaning,  adopted  by  the  Greeks, 
IS  also  used  to  signify  a  landing>pbKe  or  maritune 
town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  [G.L.] 

GRAE'GI  A,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
country  called  Hellas  ('EAAcfs :  £(A.*E\Aip,pl*£X. 
Aifyci)  by  the  inhabitants  themselres.  Itis  proposed  in 
the  foUowii^  article  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  phy- 
sical peculiarities  of  the  country,  and  to  make  a  few 
geuerid  remarks  upon  the  characteristic  features  of  its 
geography.  The  following  sketch  must  be  filled  up 
by  referring  to  the  names  of  the  political  divisions  (St 
Greece,  under  which  the  reader  will  find  a  detailed 
account  of  the  geography  of  the  country.  The  ge- 
neral political  history  of  the  country,  and  discussions 
respecting  its  early  inhabitants,  are  purposely  omitted, 
as  these  subjects  more  properly  belong  to  a  history 
of  Greece,  and  could  not  be  treated  here  at  sufficient 
length  to  be  of  real  value  to  the  student 

I.  Nahe. 

The  word  ffeUae  was  used  originally  to  signify  a 
small  district  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  containing  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  683 ;  Thuc.  i.  3 ; 
Strab.  ix.  pk  431;  Dicaearch.  p.  21,  ed.  Hudson; 
Steph.  B.  a.  v.  '£AAas.)  From  this  district  the  Hel- 
lenes gradually  spread  over  the  rest  of  Greece;  but 
even  in  the  time  of  Homer  their  name  had  not  be^ 
come  common  to  the  whole  Greek  nation.  The  poet 
usually  calls  the  Greeks  by  the  names  of  Duiai, 
Achaei,  or  Argeii ;  and  the  only  passage  (//.  ii.  530) 
in  which  the  name  of  Pan-Hellenes  oocun  was  re- 
jected by  Aristarchus  and  otlier  ancient  commen- 
taton,  as  spurious.  But  at  the  commencement  of 
Grecian  history  we  find  all  the  memben  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race  distinguished  by  this  name,  and  glorying 
in  their  descent  from  a  common  ancestor,  Hellen. 
And  not  only  so,  but  they  gave  to  every  district  in 
which  they  were  settled  the  name  of  Hellas,  which 
was  thus  the  land  of  the  Hellenes,  and  did  not  indi- 
oate  any  particular  country,  bounded  by  certain  geo- 
graphical limits.  In  this  general  sense  the  most 
distant  Hellenic  colonies  belonged  to  HeUas;  and 
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aocoidingly  we  read  that  tha  dtSea  of  Crrcne  ia 
Africa,  of  Syracuse  in  Sidly,  and  of  Taieutiuu  m 
luly,  formed  as  essential  parts  of  HeOas  ss  the  cities 
of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth.  (CompL  Hend.  2. 
182,  iiL  136,  viL  157;  Thoc.  L  12.) 

Besides  this  exteorive  use  of  the  word,  as  tlie  knd 
of  the  Hellenes,  Hdlas  was  also  cmplojed  m  a  mqse 
restricted  sense  to  signify  all  the  eoontry  soBtli  ol  the 
Ambncian  gulf  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  PeoeiaB, 
as  fiur  as  the  isUmius  of  Corinth.  In  tliis  sjgiiiiica- 
tion  it  is  called  by  Dicaearchoa  and  Scylax  Comti^ 
mom  BeUoM  (4  'E^Xia  cmrcxi^),  by  modem 
vrriten  BeOas  Proper,  The  two  former  vrriten 
stated  that  Continuous  HeUas  commcnoed  with  the 
town  and  gulf  of  Ambrada  on  the  Ionian  aea,  and 
extended  as  fiur  as  Mount  Horoole  and  the  month  of 
the  Peneius,  on  the  opposite  side.  Epboms,  in  fike 
manner,  makes  HeUas  commfnce  at  Acanania. 
(Scybo,  p.  12,  ed.  Hudson ;  Dicsearch.  31,  p.  3; 
Ephor.  op.  Strah,  viii.  p.  334.)  Aoeocding  to  these 
ao6onnts,  the  noorthem  frontier  of  HeUas  waa  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Ambradan  gulf  npwaids  wlaog  Mu 
Pindus,  and  then  at  right  angles  to  the  latter,  along 
the  Cambunian  mountains,  to  the  mouth  of  the  P^ 
neius.  Epeurus  consequently  formed  no  pert  of 
Hellas;  for,  though  there  was  a  mixtnre  of  Hdloae 
blood  among  the  Epeirot  tribes,  they  diliered  too 
widely  in  their  habits  and  general  characterfiren  the 
great  body  of  the  Hellenes,  to  be  entitled  to  a  plaee 
among  the  latter.  The  same  remark  wonld  apply, 
vrith  even  still  greater  force,  to  some  ef  the  moon- 
taineen  of  Aetolia,  who  are  described  by  Thncydidss 
as  eating  raw  meat  and  speaking  a  language  wlnefa 
was  unintelligible.    (Thuc.  iii  102.) 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  discrqiaacy  icspect- 
ing  the  exact  boundaries  of  Hellas  Proper.  When  the 
Aetolians  called  upon  the  hut  Philip  of  Macedon  te 
withdraw  firom  HelUs,  he  retorted  by  asking  them 
where  they  wonld  fix  its  boundaries?  and  bj  remind- 
ing them  that  the  greater  part  of  their  own  body 
not  HeUenes,  adding,  **  The  tribes  of  the 
of  the  Apodoti,  and  of  the  Amphilochi,  are  not 
HeUas."  (Polyb.  zvii.  5;  quoted  by  ThiriwaU,  voL 
L  p.  4.) 

Herodotus,  in  opposition  to  the  preceding  aoceonts^ 
appeara  to  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  HcQas 
north  of  the  Ambrscian  gulf,  and  to  have  regarded 
the  Thesprotians  as  HeUenes.  (Herod.  IL  56.)  On 
the  other  hand,  some  ancient  writos  would  even 
exclude  Thessaly  from  HeUas,  and  wonld  make  as 
its  northern  boundary  a  line  drawn  from  the  Am- 
brscian to  the  Malic  gulf:  but  Dicaearchns  jnstly 
argues  that  the  country  in  which  the  original  HeUas 
was  situated  ought  surely  to  be  induded  under  thaa 
name  (p.  21,  seq.). 

Pdoponnesus,  or  the  Island  of  Pekps,  formed  no 
part  of  Hellas  Proper,  although  it  was  of  eooree  in- 
habited by  Hellenes  (Dicaearch.  p.  20;  PUn.  it.  4. 
s.  5);  but  sometimes  Pdoponnesus  and  the  Greek 
islands  were  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Hellas,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of  the  bariiarians. 
(Dem.  Phil,  iiL  p.  118;  Died.  xL  39;  camp.  Strah. 
viii.  p.  334.)  At  a  later  period,  when  the  Macedo- 
nian monarchs  had  become  mastera  of  Hdlas,  and 
had  extended  the  Hdlenic  language  and  dvilisatioa 
over  a  great  part  of  Asia,  Macedonia  and  the  Boathem 
part  of  lUyria  were  induded  in  Hdlas.  Thna  we 
find  that  Strabo  (vii.  p.  332)  caUs  M«^^4i"ffl  Hellaa; 
but  he  immediately  adds,  rw\  fidmt  rf  ^^ci  r^ 
r69t»¥  dicoXovBovKrti  Ktd  r^  ox^ftart  x*ipit 
li«¥  aMir  Awh  v^f  ftXA^t  *EXA<(5os  -ndC^ai,  && 
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The  nuon  why  the  Romans  gsre  to  Hollas  the 
name  of  Groeda^  and  to  the  Hellenee  the  name  of 
GnuKij  cannot  be  asoertained ;  bat  it  is  a  well-known 
fiust  that  a  people  are  f reqnoitlj  called  by  fbreignen 
by  a  name  diffiuent  from  the  one  in  use  among  them- 
flelves.  Thus,  the  people  called  Etruscans  or  Tuscans 
by  the  Romans,  and  Tyrrhenians  or  Tyrsenians  by 
the  Greeks,  bore  the  name  of  Rasena  among  them- 
selves; and  the  different  names  given  to  tibe  Ger- 
mans in  their  own  conntiy  and  among  foreignsn 
snpplies  a  parallel  instance  in  modem  times.  The 
wofd  Grtmci  first  oocors  in  AristoUe,  who  states 
that  the  most  ancient  Hellas  lay  about  Dodona  and 
the  Achelous,  and  that  this  ^strict  was  inhabited 
by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called  Qraeci 
Imt  now  Hellenes.  (Aristot.  Meteor*  L  14.)  The 
Selli  are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  the  ministers  of 
the  Dodonaean  Zeus.  (Horn.  IL  xvi.  234.)  By  Fin- 
dar  they  were  called  Belli;  and  Hesiod  spoke  of  the 
ooootry  about  Dodona  under  the  name  of  Hellopia. 
(Strab.  vii.  pi  828.)  We  do  not  know  what  au- 
thority Aristocle  had  for  his  statemoit;  but  it  was  in 
(^position  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who 
supposed  the  original  abode  of  the  Achaeans  to  have 
been  in  the  Achaean  Phthiotis,  between  Mounts 
Othrys  and  Oeta.  According  to  another  authority, 
Graecus  was  a  son  of  Thenalus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  9. 
rp€UK6s.)  In  consequence  of  the  statement  of  Ari- 
stotle it  has  been  inferred  that  the  name  of  Graeci 
was  at  one  period  widely  spread  on  the  western  coast, 
and  hence  became  the  one  by  which  the  inhabitants 
were  first  known  to  the  Italians  on  the  oppoeite  side 
of  the  Ionian  sea.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  L  p.  82.)  After 
the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  the  country 
was  leduoed  into  the  form  of  a  province,  under  the 
name  of  Aekaiaj  and  did  not  bear  the  name  of 
Gneda  in  official  language.    [Achaia,  p.  17.] 

n.  SXTUATIOir,  BOUHOABIES,  AND  SxZE. 

Hellas  is  the  southern  portion  of  the  most  easterly 
of  the  three  great  peninsulas  which  extend  firom  the 
south  of  Europe  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  These 
peninsulas  are  very  difierent  in  form.  Spain  is  an 
irr^ular  quadrangle,  possessing  very  little  of  the 
character  of  a  peninsula,  except  in  its  northern  part, 
where  it  is  united  by  an  isthmus  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. Italy  does  not  commence  with  an  isthmus, 
but  projects  from  the  continent  in  the  shape  of  a  long 
tongue  of  land,  down  which  runs  from  north  to  south 
the  back-bone  of  the  Apennines,  dividing  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  The  most  easterly  of  the  three 
peninsulas  commences  with  so  large  a  breadth  of 
country  that  one  is  hardly  disposed  to  recognise  at 
first  its  peninsular  shape ;  but  as  it  proceeds  to  the 
south  it  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  a  triangle. 
The  base  extends  from  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  to 
the  moutlis  of  the  Danube;  and  the  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  broken  into  a  number  of  bays  and  gulfs, 
which  form  a  series  of  peninsulas,  the  last  and  most 
perfect  being  the  peninsula  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  great  peninsula  to  which  Hellas  belongs  is 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  lofty  range 
of  the  Balhan  MomUaxne^  known  in  ancient  times 
by  the  names  of  Haemus,  Soomius,  and  the  Illyrian 
Alps,  which  extend  along  tne  base  of  the  triangle 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic.  South  of  these 
mountains  dwelt  the  various  Thracian,  Macedonian, 
and  Illyrian  tribes ;  but  these  formed  no  part  of  Hellas, 
though  many  modem  geographere  have  designated 
their  country  by  the  name  of  Nurthem  Greece,  and 
have  given  to  Hellas  Proper  the  name  of  Middle  or 
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Central  Greece.  But  Hellas  Proper  begins  only  at 
the  40th  degree  of  latitude;  and,  indudmg  Epeinis 
under  this  name  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  is  se- 
parated from  Maoedonia  and  Hlyria  by  a  weU-defined 
boundary.  At  the  40th  degree  of  latitude  the  pen- 
insula is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a  chain  of 
mountains,  commencing  at  the  gulf  of  Therma,  in 
the  A^aean  sea,  and  terminating  at  the  Acrocerau- 
nian^promontory,  on  the  Adriatic.  This  chain  was 
known  in  its  eastern  half  by  the  names  of  Olympus 
and  the  Cambunian  mountains,  and  in  its  western 
by  that  of  Mount  Lingon.  On  every  oUier  side 
Hellas  was  washed  by  the  sea.  At  that  period  in 
the  history  of  the  world  when  the  Mediterranean  was 
the  great  highway  of  commerce  and  dvilisatiooi  no 
position  could  be  more  favourable  than  that  of  Hellas. 
It  is  separated  from  Asia  by  a  sea,  studded  with 
islands  vrithin  sight  of  one  another,  which  even  in 
the  infancy  of  navigation  seemed  to  allure  the  timid 
mariner  firem  shore  to  shore,  and  rendered  the  inter* 
course  easy  between  Hdlas  and  the  East  Towards 
the  south  it  faces  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of 
Africa;  and  on  the  west  it  is  divided  fran  Italy  by 
a  narrow  channd,  which  in  some  parts  does  not  ex- 
ceed 40  geographical  miles  in  breadth.  An  account 
of  the  seas  which  wash  the  Gredan  coasts  is  given 
under  thdr  respective  names.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  here  that  the  sea  on  the  eastern  dde  bore 
the  geneml  name  of  the  Aegean,  of  which  the 
southern  portion  was  called  the  Cretan ;  that  the 
sea  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Pdoponneeus  was 
called  the  Libyan;  and  that  the  sea  on  the  western 
dde  of  Greece  usually  bote  the  name  of  the  Ionian, 
of  which  the  northern  extremity  was  called  the 
Adriatic  gulf,  while  its  southern  end  oppodte  Sicily 
was  frequently  named  after  that  island.  [  Aboabum 
Mark;  lomux  Marb;  Adbiatioum  Mare.] 

Hellas,  which  commences  at  the  fortieth  degree  of 
latitude,  does  not  extend  further  than  the  thirty - 
dxth.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Thirlwall,  that  in  one 
respect  Greece  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  that  Eibope  does  to  the  other  conti- 
nents,—  in  the  great  range  of  its  coast  compared 
with  the  extent  of  its  sur£ue ;  so  that,  while  its 
surfisoe  is  condderably  less  than  that  of  Portugal,  its 
coast  exceeds  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  put  to- 
gether. Its  greatest  length,  from  Mount  Olympus  to 
Cape  Taenarus,  is  not  more  than  250  English  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  western  coast  of  Acer- 
nania  to  Marathon  in  Attica,  is  about  180  miles; 
and  the  distance  eastward  from  Ambracia  across  the 
Pindus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pendus  is  d)out  120 
miles.  (Grote,  vol.  ii.  p^  302.)  Its  area,  as  calcu- 
lated by  Clinton  from  Arrowsmith's  map,  exdudve 
of  Epdrus,  but  including  Euboea,  is  only  21,121 
square  English  miles,  of  which  Thessaly  contains 
5674  miles,  the  central  prorinces  6288  miles,  Euboea 
1410  miles,  and  Peloponnesus  7779  miles.  (Clin- 
ton, F,  H,  vol.  ii.  p.  385.)  The  small  extent  of  the 
surfiu»  of  Greece  wiU  be  more  fully  realised  by  recoU 
lecting  tlie  area  of  some  of  the  smaller  states  of 
modem  Europe, — Portugal  containing 36,268  square 
English  miles,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  31,350,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Sardmia  29,102.  When  it  is  further 
recollected  that  the  small  area  of  Hellas  was  sub- 
divided among  a  number  of  independent  states,  >— 
Attica,  for  example,  containing  only  720  miles,— 
the  contrast  is  striking  between  the  grandeur  of  the 
deeds  of  the  people  and  the  inc<»)siderable  spot  of 
earth  on  which  they  were  performed.  (Comp.  A.  P» 
Stanley,  in  Classical  Museum^  vol.  i.  p.  50.) 
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in.  CONFXOURATION  OF  THE  SCSFACK. 

The  duun  of  Lingon  and  the  CambnnUn  moan* 
tains  is  intersected  at  right  angles,  about  midway 
between  the  Ionian  and  Aegaean  seas,  by  the  long 
and  lofty  range  of  Pindns,  ronning  from  north  to 
south,  the  baick-bone  of  Greece,  like  the  Apennines 
of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Mount  Pindos  fonns  the 
boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Epeims.  At  the 
thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  at  a  point  in  the 
range  of  Pindns  called  Mount  Tympfaiestos  (now 
Veiukhi),  A'arious  bnmches  radiate,  as  from  a  centre. 
On  the  east  the  two  chains  of  Othrys  and  Oeta 
branch  off  towards  the  sea,  the  fbnner  running  nearly 
due  east,  and  the  latter  more  towards  the  south-east 
To  the  west  of  Tymphreetns  there  is  no  chain  of 
mountains  extending  towards  the  western  sea  and 
corresponding  to  the  gigantic  twins  of  Othiys  and 
Oeta,  but  only  a  continuatioD  of  the  Epebot  moun- 
tains running  from  north  to  south.  Southward  of 
Tympbrestus  the  chain  of  Pindus,  which  here  di- 
vides into  two  branches,  no  longer  bears  the  same 
name.  One  strikes  south-westward,  and  passes 
across  Aetolia,  under  the  names  of  Gorax  and  Taphi- 
assus,  to  the  pnxnontory  of  Antirrhium  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  opposite  the  corre- 
sponding promontory  of  Rhinm  in  Peloponnesus. 
The  other  diverges  to  the  south-east,  passing  through 
Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  under  the  names  of 
Parnassus,  Helicon,  Cithaeron,  and  Hymettns,  down 
to  Suuium,  the  southernmost  point  of  Attica;  but 
even  here  it  does  not  end,  for  the  islands  of  Ceos, 
CjTthnos,  Seriphos  and  Siphnos  may  be  regarded  as 
a  continuance  of  this  chain. 

Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  general  direction  of 
the  mountain-ranges  of  Northern  Greece;  but  it  is 
now  necessary  to  enter  a  little  more  into  detail,  re- 
ferring the  reader  for  a  fuller  account  to  the  names 
of  the  political  divisions  of  the  country.  Taking 
Mount  Pindus  again  as  our  starting-point,  we  ob- 
serve that  firom  it  two  huge  arms  brandbi  off  towards 
the  eastern  sea,  enclosing  the*  plain  of  Thessaly,  the 
richest  and  bugest  in  all  Greece.  These  two  arms, 
which  run  parallel  to  one  another  at  the  distance  of 
60  miles,  have  been  already  mentioned  under  the 
names  of  the  Oambunian  mountains  and  Mount 
Othrys.  The  Gambunian  mountains  terminate  upon 
the  coast  in  the  lofty  summit  of  Olympus,  which  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  all  Greece,  being  9700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  scarcely  ever  free 
from  snow.  Mount  Othrys  reaches  the  sea  between 
the  Pagasaean  and  Malian  gulfs.  South  qf  Olym- 
pus a  range  of  mountains,  first  called  Ossa  and  after- 
wards Pelion,  stretches  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly, 
parallel  to  Mount  Pindus;  Ossa  is  a  steep  coiuod 
peak,  rising  high  into  the  clouds,  and,  like  Olympus, 
generally  covered  with  snow,  while  Pelion  esihibits  a 
broad  and  less  abrupt  outline.  Thus  Thessaly  is 
enclosed  between  four  natural  ramparts,  and  is  only 
accessible  on  the  north  by  the  celebrated  vale  of 
Tempo,  between  Mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa,  through 
which  the  Pendns  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Towards 
the  south,  however,  Thessaly  was  open  to  the  sea, 
which  here  forms  the  extensive  gulf  of  Pagasae,  the 
cradle  of  Greek  navigation,  from  whose  shores  the 
Argo  was  launched.  Epeims,  the  countiy  to 
the  west  of  Pindus,  is  of  an  entirely  different  cha- 
racter from  Thessaly.  It  contains  no  plain  of  any 
extent,  but  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  moun- 
tains, whose  general  direction,  as  already  observed, 
is  from  nortli  to  south. 
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The  moontains  of  the  iskod  of  Eafaoea,  wlkh 
lies  opposite  to  the  coasts  of  Boeotia  mad  Attica, 
may  be  Rgaided  as  only  a  cootimiatian  «f  tiie  chaia 
of  Ossa  and  Pdioa  and  of  that  of  OUuTa.  The 
mountain-system  of  Euboea  is  fiutlier  pralaqsed  by 
the  islands  of  Andios,  Tenos,  Mycoooa,  aod  liaxas, 
beloqging  to  the  Gydadcs. 

At  the  foot  of  ML  Lacmon  (mm  Zj/gtiy,  te 
point  where  Mount  Pindns  bisects  tbe  nofthen 
barrier  of  HeUaa,  four  considerable  riven  taJw  tbor 
rise.  Of  these  riven  two,  the  Aous  and  the  Haliao- 
mon,  do  not  belong  to  Hdlas ;  the  fixmer  Ikmmg 
through  Olyria,  and  the  latter  throogh  Macedooia : 
but  the  other  two,  the  Peneius  and  the  Achdoo^ 
are  the  most  important  in  Northern  Greece.  The 
Peneius  flows  with  a  slow  and  winding  eoone 
through  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  and  finds  its  way  iato 
the  sea  through  the  pass  oif  Tempe,  aa  mentiaiird 
above ;  the  Achelons,  which  is  the  laziger  of  the 
two,  flows  towards  the  sooth  duoogh  the  mde  and 
mountainous  country  of  Epeiras,  then  lonna  tbs 
bonndaxy  between  Acamanis  and  Aetolia,  sod  after 
a  course  of  130  miles  finally  falls  into  the  lomaB 
sea  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthiaii  guUl 

A  little  south  of  Mt.  Tymphrestos,  at  the  tlmty. 
ninth  degree  of  latitude,  Greece  is  contracted  into  a 
kind  of  isthmus  by  two  opposite  golfr,  tlw  Am- 
bradan  on  the  west  and  the  Malian  on  the  easL 
This  isthmus  separates  the  peninsula  of  Middta 
Greece  from  the  Thessalian  and  Epeirot  mainland. 

The  peninimla  of  Middle  Greece  may  again  U 
divided  into  two  unequal  halves.  The  western  fanl^ 
which  bean  the  names  of  AetoUa  and  AcanaauL, 
is  of  the  same  diancter  as  Epeiras,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  the  Achelous.  The  branch  sf 
Mount  Pindos  which  extends  finom  Moont  l^m- 
phrestus  in  a  soutb-westeriy  direction,  hetv  mstn 
with  the  continuation  of  the  Epeirot  moontains,  and 
forms  rugged  and  inaccessible  highlands,  wh^ 
have  been  at  all  times  the  haunt  of  robber  tribeik 
There  are,  however,  a  few  broad  and  fertile  idain^ 
through  which  the  Adielous  flows. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  peninsula  of  midhsd 
Greece  is  traversed  by  the  branch  of  Mount  Pindos 
which  extends  from  Mount  Tymjduestas  in  s  sooth- 
easterly  direction.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  north  by 
the  rugged  pile  of  Oeta,  extending  from  Tym- 
pbrestus to  the  sea  at  Thermopylae,  and  fennii^ 
the  barrier  of  this  portion  of  the  midland  pmin^nlaL 
The  only  pass  through  it  is  the  celebrated  one  of 
Thermopylae,  between  the  mountain  and  a  mosas 
upon  the  coast,  which  in  one  part  is  so  narrow  as 
to  leave  room  fiir  only  a  single  carriage. 

North  of  Oeta,  and  between  this  moontain  and 
the  nearly  parallel  range  of  Othrys,  u  a  fertile  valky 
about  60  miles  in  length,  stretdiing  eastward  to 
the  Malic  gulf,  and  drained  by  the  Sporcheius,  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tymphrestos  at  the  head 
of  the  valley  and  &lls  into  the  Malic  gulf.  Al- 
though this  valley  is  usually  considered  a  part  of 
Thessaly,  it  is  entirely  separated  frvm  the  great 
Thessalian  plain  by  the  range  of  Othrys. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  south- 
easterly continuation  of  Mount  Puidos  passes 
through  Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  under  the 
names  of  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Gitbaen»,  and  Hy- 
mettns, till  it  reaches  the  sea  at  Sunium.  There  is, 
however,  another  range,  which  takes  its  departure 
from  the  easterly  extremity  of  Oeta,  and  extends 
along  the  coast  of  the  Euboean  sea,  through  the 
Locrian  tribes  and  Boeotia,  under  the  varioos  names 
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<»f  Cnemifl,  Ptoon,  and  Teoroessas,  till  it  joins 
Parnee,  which  is  a  lateral  branch  of  Cithaeron  ex- 
tending from  west  to  east  By  means  of  Pentelicos, 
with  its  celebrated  marble  qnarries  to  the  south  of 
Pames,  the  range  is  farther  connected  with  the 
chain  running  from  Cithaeron  to  Soninm. 

Between  Parnassus  and  Oeta  is  a  narrow  plain 
called  Doris,  from  which  the  I>orians  are  said  to 
have  descended  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 
Here  rises  the  CephissuSf  winch  flows  through  the 
plain  of  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and  fiills  into  the  lake 
Copais.  Phocis  possesses  some  fertile  plains  on  the 
Cephissns,  lying  Iwtween  Parnassus  and  the  Locrian 
mountains.  Boeotia  is  a  large  hollow  basin  shut  in 
on  every  side  by  mountains,  and  containing  a  ooo- 
siderable  quantity  of  very  fertile  land.  Attica  is 
another  peninsula,  resembling  in  shape  the  great 
peninsula  to  which  Greece  itself  belongs.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  its  base  united  to  the  land.  As  the 
Cambunian  range  forms  the  outer,  and  Mount  Oeta 
the  inner  barrier  of  Greece,  so  the  chain  of  Cithaeron 
and  Pames,  extending  along  the  base  of  Attica,  is  a 
natural  rampart  protecting  this  country. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  range  of 
Cithaeron  is  continued  towards  the  east  under  the 
name  of  Pames.  In  like  manner  it  is  prolonged 
towards  the  south-west,  skirting  the  shores  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf  and  forming  the  mountainous 
country  of  Megaris.  Here  it  rises  into  a  new  chain, 
between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  in  height,  under 
the  name  of  the  Geraneian  mountains,  which  stretch 
across  Megaris  frtnn  west  to  east  parallel  to  Cithae- 
ron. It  is  highest  on  the  western  side,  and  gra- 
dually sinks  down  towards  the  Saronic  gulf.  The 
island  of  Salamis  and  its  surrounding  rocks  are  only 
a  continuation  of  this  chain.  Southwards  the  Ge- 
raneian mountains  sink  down  still  more  towards  the 
isthmus  which  separates  Hellas  Proper  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Here  the  Corinthian  gutf  on  the  west 
and  the  Saronic  gulf  on  the  east  penetrate  so  far 
inland  as  to  leave  but  a  narrow  neck  of  land  be- 
tween them,  only  four  miles  across  at  its  narrowest 
part  The  isthmus  is  comparatively  level,  being  in 
its  highest  p(nnt  not  more  than  246  foet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  but  immediately  to  the  south  rise 
the  lofty  range  of  the  Oneian  hills,  parallel  to  the  Ge- 
raneian, with  which  they  have  often  been  confounded. 
Here  stood  the  city  of  Corinth,  with  its  impregnable 
fortress  the  Acrocorinthua,  and  here  the  isthmus 
opened  out  into  the  Peloponnesus. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, it  deserves  remark  that  Strabo  divides  Greece 
into  five  peninsulas.  The  first  is  the  Peloponnesus^ 
separated  by  an  isthmus  of  40  stadia.  The  second 
is  the  one  of  which  the  isthmus  extends  from  the 
Megarian  Pagae  to  Nisaea,  the  harbour  of  Megara, 
being  120  stadia  from  sea  to  sea.  The  third  is  the 
one  of  which  the  isthmus  extends  frvm  the  recess  of 
the  Crissaean  golf  to  Thermopylae,  an  imaginary 
straight  Ime,  508  stadia  in  length,  being  drawn, 
which  includes  within  it  the  whole  of  Boeotia,  and 
cuts  across  Phocis  and  the  Locri  EpicnemidiL  The 
fourth  has  an  isthmus  of  about  800  stadia,  extending 
from  the  Ambradan  gulf  to  the  Malian  gulf.  The 
fifth  isthmus  is  more  than  1000  stadia,  extending 
from  the  same  Ambracian  gulf  through  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia  to  the  Thermaic  gulf.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  334.) 

The  mountain-system  of  Peloponnesus  hasnocon- 
necti(Hi  with  the  rest  of  Greece.    The  mountains  in 
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HeUas  Proper  form  an  unintenrupted  series  of  chains, 
running  out  from  the  mountains  in  the  countries  to  the 
north  of  Greece.  The  mountains  of  Peloponnesus 
on  the  contrary,  have  their  roots  in  Arcadia,  the 
central  district  of  the  countiy,  where  they  rise  to  a 
great  height.  Hence  Arcadia  has  been  aptly  called 
the  Switzerland  of  Peloponnesus,  to  which  it  stands 
in  the  same  relation  as  Switserlimd  does  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Upon  closer  inspection  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  Alpine  district  is  encircled  by  an  irregular 
ring  of  mountains,  forming  a  kind  of  natural  wall, 
fipom  which  lateral  branches  extend  in  all  directions 
towards  the  sea. 

The  mountains  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
Arcadia  are  the  loftiest 'and  most  massive.  They 
extend  from  west  to  east,  terminating  in  the  magni- 
ficent height  of  Mount  Cyllene  {Zyria),  7788  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  first  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  mountains  seen  by  a  person  coming  over  the 
isthmus  from  Northem  Greece.  The  most  westerly 
point  of  this  northem  barrier  is  Erymanthus  (  (/lonos), 
7297  feet  high  ;  and  between  it  and  Cyllene  are  the 
Aroanian  mountains  {Khelmot)^  7726  feet  in  height. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  also  formed  by  a  continuous 
series  of  mountains,  stretching  from  Mount  Cyllene 
towards  the  south.  Those  bearing  a  special  name  in 
this  range  are  Artemisium  (TlurmJb'),  5814  feet  in 
height;  and  Partheninm  (Jidino%S99S  feet  in  height, 
south  of  the  former.  The  range  terminates  in  Pamon. 
On  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia  there  is  no  clearly 
defined  chain  of  mountains,  but  only  a  series  of  heights 
forming  the  water-shed  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Alpheius  and  those  of  the  Eurotas.  It  is  not  till 
reaiching  the  south-west  frontier  that  the  highlands 
again  rise  into  a  loffy  and  continuous  chain,  under  the 
name  of  Lycaeus  (^Dhiofirit),  4659  feet  high.  From 
Lycaeus  a  range  of  mountains,  ranning  south  till  it. 
joins  Erymanthus,  constitutes  the  western  boundary 
of  Arcadia  ;  but  it  bears  no  special  name,  except  in 
its  northern  half,  where  it  is  called  PholoS.  The 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern  barriers  of  Arcadia 
are  unbroken  ;  but  the  western  wall  is  divided  by 
the  Alpheius,  which  finds  its  way  through  an  open- 
ing on  this  side,  and  thence  descends  to  the  western 


The  other  chief  divisions  of  Peloponnesus  are  La- 
oonia  and  Messenia,  on  the  south ;  Argolis,  on  the 
east;  Ehs,  on  the  west;  and  Achaia,  on  the  north. 
From  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia  a  lofty  chain 
of  mountains,  under  the  name  of  Taygetus,  runs 
from  north  to  south,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Messenia  and  Laoonia,  and  terminating  in  the  pro- 
montoiy  of  Taenaram,  the  southemmost  point  of 
Greece  and  Europe.  The  chain  of  Taygetus  is  the 
longest  and  highest  in  all  Peloponnesus,  being  in 
one  part  7902  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  more 
than  100  feet  above  Cyllene.  From  Mount  Pamon, 
at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Arcadia,  another  range 
of  mountains  extends  from  north  to  south  along  the 
coast,  parallel  to  the  range  of  Taenarus,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  promontory  of  Malea.  fiietween  this 
range,  which  may  be  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Pamon,  and  that  of  Taygetus,  was  U)e  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  in  which  Sparta  hiy,  and  which  to  the  south 
of  Sparta  opened  out  into  a  plain  of  considerable  ex- 
tent Messenia,  in  like  manner,  was  drained  by  the 
Panusus,  whose  plain  was  still  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  Eurotas ;  for  Messenia  contained  no  con- 
tinuous duun  of  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Pami- 
sus,  answering  to  the  range  of  Pamon  in  Laconia. 
Both  the  Pamisufl  and  the  Eurotas  flow  into  gu]£i 
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rnnning  a  contiderable  distance  into  the  land,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  range  of  TajgetuAi 

The  river  Neda  separated  Messenia  from  Elia. 
This  coontrj  is  coTered,  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent^ 
jvrith  the  oflEshoots  of  the  Arcadian  mountains  ;  but 
cmitains  many  pUins  of  omsiderable  size  and  fer- 
tility. Of  these  the  two  most  impcMrtant  are  the  one 
in  the  centre  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Alpheios, 
in  which  Pisa  stood,  and  the  one  in  tba  nrarth  through 
which  the  Peneios  flows. 

Achaia  was  the  name  of  the  narrow  slip  of  oonntiy 
between  the  great  northern  barrier  of  Arcadia  and 
the  Corinthian  gulf.  From  the  Arcadian  mountains 
there  project  seTcral  spurs,  either  running  out  into 
the  sea  in  the  form  of  bold  promontories,  w  separated 
from  it  by  narrow  levels.  The  plains  on  the  coast  at 
the  foot  of  these  mountains,  and  the  valleys  between 
them,  are  for  the  most  part  very  fertile. 

Argolis,  taking  the  name  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  was  used  to  signify  the  whole  peninsula  between 
the  Saronic  and  Argolic  gulfs  ;  but  daring  the  times 
of  Grecian  independence  it  contained  several  independ- 
ent states.  The  Argolic  peninsula  was  nnitod  to  the 
mainland  by  a  broad  base,  at  one  extremity  of  which 
stood  the  cities  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  and  at  the 
other  the  city  of  Argoe.  Corinth  and  Sicyon  pos- 
sessed a  level  track  of  country  along  the  coast,  and 
Argos  was  situated  in  a  plain,  10  or  12  miles  in  length 
and  from  4  to  5  in  breadth ;  but  the  peninsula  itself 
was  nearly  covered  with  a  lofty  range  of  hills. 

The  shape  of  Peloponnesus  was  compared  by  the 
ancients  to  the  leaf  of  the  plane  tree  or  the  vine. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  335;  Dionys.  Per.  403;  Agathem.  i. 
./  p.  1 5 ;  Plln.  iv.  4.  s.  5.)  Thji  isthmus  is  so  small  in 
comparison  with  the  outspreaa  form  of  the  peninsula, 
that  it  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  an  island, 
.  and  was  accordingly  called  the  island  of  Pelops,  from 
the  mythical  hero  df this  name.  It  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  insular  situation  without  its  disadvan- 
tages. It  was  sufficiently  protected  by  the  mountains 
at  the  foot  of  the  isthmus  to  secure  the  inhabitants 
from  all  attacks  from  the  mainland,  and  to  allow 
them  to  develop  their  own  character  and  institutions 
without  any  disturbing  influences  from  without.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  so  closely  connected  with  tlie 
mainland  by  the  isthmus  as  to  possess  at  all  times 
an  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  rest  cf 
Gi-eece.  From  its  position,  approachable  only  by  a 
narrow  access  easily  guarded,  the  Peloponnesus  was 
called  by  the  ancients  the  acropolis  of  Greece. 
(Eustath.  ad  Dwnyi,  Per,  403.) 

IV.    BiYERS  AKD  Lakes. 

Most  of  the  Gredan  rivers  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  atmosphere  for  their  supply  of  water. 
During  five  months  of  the  year,  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  rain  falls  in  large  quantities,  which  fills  the 
crevices  in  the  limestone  of  the  hills,  and  is  carried 
off  by  torrents.  In  summer  hardly  any  rain  falls ; 
and  these  torrents,  so  full  of  water  in  the  winter,  are 
then  perfectly  dry.  Even  many  of  the  rivers,  which 
are  partly  supplied  by  springs,  dwindle  in  the  sum- 
mer into  very  insignificant  streams.  Most  of  the 
Grecian  rivers,  which  give  to  the  country  upon  the 
map  the  appearance  of  a  well-watered  district,  are 
nothing  but  winter  torrents,  to  which  the  Greeks 
gave  the  expressive  name  of  xe</utj3|^vf .  None  of 
tlio  rivers  of  Greece  are  navigable.  The  most  con- 
siderable in  Northern  Greece  are  the  I'eneius  and 
the  Achelous,  already  spoken  of.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  Evenua,  which  flows  through  Aetolia, 
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parallel  to  the  Achelous ;  the  Sperdieius,  vhidi 
drains  the  valley  between  Oeta  and  Othrys ;  the  Ce- 
phisus  and  Asopus  in  Boeotia;  and  the  CepUsa 
and  Uissus  in  Attica,  the  last  of  which  is  dry  ia 
summer,  and  only  deserves  mention  on  account  of  its 
poetical  celebri^.  The  chief  river  of  PelopooxieBBs 
is  the  Alpheios  in  Arcadia  and  Elia ;  next  come  tfe 
Etuxytas  in  Ijioonia,  the  Pamkos  in  Muannia,  and 
the  Peneios  in  Nwthem  Elis. 

Though  there  are  few  perennial  riven  in  Greeeef 
the  nature  of  the  country  ia  Sftvoorable  to  the  forata- 
tion  of  marshes  and  lakes.  Many  of  the  plains  and 
valleys  are  so  entirely  endrded  by  mountaiBS  tl^ 
the  heavy  rains  which  descend  in  the  antnmnal  aad 
winter  months  find  no  outlet,  and  remain  as  lakes 
in  the  winter  and  as  marshes  in  the  aommcr.  Ia 
Thessaly  are  the  lakes  Nessoms  and  Boebeis ;  ia 
Aetolia,  Trichonis ;  in  Boeotia,  Copais ;  and  in  Ar- 
cadia, Stympbolis  and  others.  The  waten  of  oodm 
of  these  hikes  find  their  way  through  natoxal  cavi- 
ties in  the  limestone  mountain^  called  hatcepotMra 
by  the  modem  Greeks,  and  after  flowing  under 
ground  rise  agun  after  a  greater  or  lesa  intemd. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  waters  of  the  Copaii 
[Bobotia],  and  of  several  of  the  lakes  of  Arcadia, 
in  which  country  this  phaenomfnon  is  veiy  &»• 
quent  [Arcadia]. 

y.  Gejtekal  Rehabrs  upoar  Grktiaw  Topo- 
graphy. 

The  two  most  striking  features  in  Gredan  topogra- 
phy are  the  mountainous  character  of  th«  oofontzy  and 
the  great  extent  of  its  sea-coast  Next  to  Switicr- 
land,  Greece  is  the  most  mountaincNis  ooiontiy  of 
Europe ;  but  this  general  description  ocoiveya  ae 
correct  idea  of  its  peculiar  nature.  In  the  ynot&ng 
account  we  have  attempted  to  give  a  aketeh  of  che 
direction  of  the  mountain-ranges  or  chains,  hat  fnsa 
these  project  in  all  directions  mnumei»ble  branchea^ 
having  very  few  valleys  or  plains  of  any  extent.  These 
plains,  whether  large  or  small,  are  fiir  the  noost  part 
either  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains  or  open  as 
one  side  to  the  sea.  At  all  times  mcaintains  have 
proved  the  greatest  barriers  to  interconrse  between 
neighbouring  tribes.  Each  of  the  Grredan  cities 
situated  in  a  pUiin,  and  separated  from  Its  neigb- 
hours  by  lofty  mountains,  always  difiScult,  and  oftea 
impossible  to  surmount,  grew  up  in  perfect  isolatkai. 
They  had  the  leas  temptation  to  tiy  to  scale  the 
lofty  barriers  which  surrounded  them,  since  the  sea 
afforded  them  an  easy  communicatioQ  with  the  nat 
(tf  the  world.  Almost  all  the  Grecian  states  had 
ready  and  easy  access  to  the  sea ;  and 
the  only  political  division  which  did  not 
some  territory  on  the  coast. 

The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  exeiriaed 
an  important  influence  upon  the  political  deatinieB 
of  the  people.  The  chain  of  Lingon  and  the  Cam- 
bunian  mountains  defended  Hellas  from  fbreiign  in- 
vasion; and  the  mountains  in  the  ooontry  xtaeif 
rendered  it  difficult  for  one  section  of  the  race  ta 
attack  another.  The  pass  of  Thermopylae,  the 
passes  over  Cithaeron,  and  those  over  the  Gwajieiaa 
and  Oneian  mountains  at  the  isthmus,  could  easily 
be  defended  by  a  handful  of  resolute  men  ngainst 
vasUy  superior  numbers.  The  same  caoses  pro- 
duced a  laige  number  of  independent  states,  pc£ti- 
cally  distinct  from  each  other,  and  always  <ii«iiw»lin*<i 
to  form  any  kind  of  federal  union  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  foreign  invasion.  This  politiGal 
separation  led  to  disputes  and  hostilities ;  and  thdr 
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intestine  win  erentnally  proved  their  rnin  by  open- 
ing their  oountiy  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  (Gomp. 
Grote,  Hiatorjf  of  Greece  voL  ii.  p.  300,  seq.) 

VL  Chixv  PsoDucnosB. 

The  meet  fertile  districts  in  Greece,  according  to 
Thucydides  (i.  2),  were  Thessalj,  Boeotia,  and  a 
great  part  of  Pelopoimesns:  the  least  fertile  were 
Arcadia  and  Attica.  Wheat,  barley,  flax,  wine,  and 
oil,  wvre  the  chief  productions;  bnt  itiore  careful  at- 
tention seems  to  btve  been  bestowed  npon  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  and  of  the  olive  than  upon  the  cereal 
crops.  Bread  seems  to  have  been  more  generally 
made  of  barley  than  of  wheat.  We  are  told  that  by 
one  of  SoIon*s  laws  barley-cakes  were  provided  on 
ordinary  days,  and  wheatm  loaves  on  festivals,  for 
those  who  dined  in  the  Prytandum.  (Athen.  iv. 
137.)  The  hills  afforded  excellent  pasture  for 
cattle,  and  in  antiquity  supplied  plenty  of  timber, 
though  th^  are  at  prpsent  nearly  destitute  of  woods. 
The  disappearance  of  thtoe  forests  has  been  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  diminished  fertility  of  Greece  as 
compared  with  ancient  times.  By  losing  the  shade 
which  they  afforded,  the  springs  have  been  burnt  up; 
and,  in  consequence  of  less  moisture,  v^tation  has 
become  poorer. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  we  find  horses,  asses, 
mules,  oxen,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  d(^  Horses 
were  not  nnmeroos  in  Greece,  since  the  country  is 
too  mountainoos  to  rsar  any  numbor.  Hence  the 
Greek  cavalry  was  always  insignificant.  Mules  vrere 
extensively  tued  in  Peloponnesus,  where  they  were 
found  more  useful  than  horses  in  traversing  the 
mountains.  Swine  were  very  numerous,  and  pork 
was  a  fiivourite  article  of  food,  especially  among  the 
Arcadians.  The  milk  of  sheep  and  goats  was  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  cows.  (Aristot  Hut.  An.  iiL  15. 
§  5,  seq.) 

Among  the  wild  animals  we  find  mention  of  bears, 
wolves,  and  boars.  Bears  seem  to  have  been  com- 
mon in  the  forests  of  the  Arcadian  mountains.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  lioiu  were  found  between  the 
Nestns  in  Thrsoe  and  the  Acheleus  in  Aetolia  (He- 
rod, vii.  126);  and  the  existence  of  lions  in  Greece, 
at  least  at  an  early  period,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  legend  of  the  Nemean  Uon. 

The  mountains  of  Greece  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  hard  Ihnestone,  of  which  were  built  those 
massive  Cyclopian  walls  and  fortifications  the  re- 
mains of  which  still  exist  upon  the  summits  of  the 
hills.  In  almost  every  part  of  Greece  there  were 
rich  and  varied  veins  of  marble,  affording  abundant 
and  beautiful  materials  to  the  architect  and  the 
sculptor.  The  best  marble-quarries  were  at  Garystus 
in  Euboea,  at  Pentelicus  and  Hymettos  in  Attica, 
and  in  the  island  of  Paros. 

In  the  precious  metab  Greece  was  poor.  Gold 
and  silver  were  found  in  the  island  of  Siphnos ;  but 
the  most  productive  silver-mines  were  at  Laurium, 
in  the  south  of  Attica.  Both  copper  and  iron  were 
found  near  Ghalcis  in  Euboea;  and  there  were  also 
iron-mines  in  the  mountains  of  Taygetus  in  Laeonia. 

VII.  Glimatr. 

The  climate  of  Greece  was  probably  more  healthy 
in  ancient  than  in  modem  times.  The  malaria, 
which  now  poisons  the  atmosphere  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  probably  did  not  exist  to  the  same  ex- 
tent when  the  land  was  more  thickly  populated  and 
better  cultivated.  Herodotus  remarks  that  of  all 
countries  in  the  world  Greece  possessed  the  most 
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happily  tempered  seasons  (Herod,  iii.  106) ;  and  Hip- 
pocrates and  Aristotle  considered  the  climate  as 
highly  fiivoursble  to  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  in- 
habitants, since  it  was  equally  remov»i  from  the 
extremities  of  heat  and  cold.  (Hippocrat.  de  Aere, 
12,  13;  Aristot  PoL  vii.  6.  §  1.)  But  owing  to 
the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  to  its  lofty  mountains 
and  depressed  valleys,  the  climate  varies  greatly  in 
difierent  districts.  In  the  highlands  in  tlie  interior 
the  winter  is  often  long  and  rigorous,  the  snow  lying 
upon  the  ground  till  late  in  the  spring;  while  in 
the  lowlands  open  to  the  sea*  there  is  haMly  ever  any 
severe  weather,  and  snow  is  almost  entirely  unknown. 
Modem  travellers  who  have  suffered  from  excessive 
cold  and  snow-storms  passing  through  Boeotia  in 
the  middle  of  February,  have  found  upon  arriving  in 
Attica  warm  and  genial  weather.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  montli  of  March,  travellers  find  midwinter  on 
the  highlands  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
spring  in  Argos  and  Laeonia,  and  dmost  the  beat 
of  summer  in  the  plain  of  KalamdtOy  at  the  head  of 
the  Messenian  gulf.  To  a  native  of  the  northern 
latitudes  of  Europe  one  of  the  meet  striking  phaeno^ 
mena  of  the  Grecian  climate  is  the  transparent . 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  brilliant  colouring 
of  the  sl^:  though  even  in  this  point  there  was  a 
great  diflbrenoe  between  the  various  parts  of  Greece; 
and  the  Athenian  writere  frequently  contrast  the 
thick  and  damp  air  of  Boeotia  with  the  light  and 
dry  atmosphere  of  Athens. 

VIIL  Volcanic  Ghanges. 

Traces  of  volcanio  agency  are  visible  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  although  no  volcanoes,  either  in  ac- 
tivity or  extinct,  are  found  in  the  country.  There  were 
hot-springs  at  Thermopylae,  Aedepsus  in  Euboea, 
and  other  pkces ;  but  the  peninsula  of  5Iethana 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  opposite  Aegina,  and  the  island 
of  Thera  in  the  Aegaean  are  the  two  spots  which 
exhibit  the  clearest  traces  of  volcanic  agency.  The 
greater  part  of  Methana  consists  of  trachyte  ;  and 
here  in  historical  times  a  volcanic  emption  took 
place,  of  which  the  particulars  are  recorded  both  by 
Strabo  and  Ovid.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59;  Ov.  Met.  xv. 
296,  seq.)  In  this  pemnsula  there  are  still  two  hot 
suljdiureous  springs,  near  one  of  which  exist  ves- 
tiges of  volcanio  emption.  The  island  of  Thera  is 
covered  with  pumice-stone;  and  it  is  related  by 
Strabo  (JL  c.)  that  on  one  occasicm  flames  burst  out 
from  the  sea  between  Thera  and  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Therasia,  and  that  an  island  was  thrown 
up  four  stadia  in  circumfiBrence.  In  modem  times 
there  have  been  eraptions  of  the  same  kind  at  Thera 
and  its  neighbonrh<x>d :  of  one  of  the  most  terrible, 
which  occurred  in  1650,  we  possess  a  circumstantial 
account  by  an  eye-witness.  (Boss,  Heiten  aufden 
Grieck.  Intdnj  vol.  i.  p.  194.) 

Earthquakes  have  in  aU  ages  been  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  Greece,  especially  in  Peloponnesus.  La- 
eonia was  called  a  land  "easily  shaken**  (jUatimoi  ^ 
hoHmviKii^  Strab.  viii.  p.  367);  and  in  the  terrible 
earthquake  which  happened  in  b.  c.  464,  not  more 
than  five  houses  are  said  to  have  been  left  standing  at 
Sparta;  more  than  20,000  persons  were  believed  to 
have  perished,  and  huge  masses  of  rock  were  rolled 
down  from  the  highest  peaks  of  Taygetus.  (Thuc 
iii.  89;  Diod.  xi.  63;  Plut.  Cim.  16.)  On  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  shores  of  the  Gorinthian  gulf  the  earth- 
quakes have  been  still  more  destractive.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  waves  having  no  outlet  into  a  wide- 
spread and  open  sea,  they  have  m  these  convulsions 
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rashed  upon  the  land  and  swallowed  np  whole  cities. 
This  was  the  iate  of  Helioe  and  Bora,  which  in  one 
daj  (b.  c.  373)  disappeared  from  Achaia.  [Hs- 
UCB.  J  Similar  disastvs  have  occnrred  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  in  subsequent  times.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  the  inhabitants  were  relieved  from  tax- 
ation in  consequence  of  their  suffering  irom  an 
earthquake  (Tac.  Ann,  iv.  13);  and  in  1817  the 
town  of  Vostiiasa  (the  andent  Aegium)  narrowly 
escaped  the  fate  of  Helioe  and  Bura,  since  the  sea 
rushed  inland  with  great  fcat»  and  inundated  all 
the  level  immediatelj*  below  the  town  (Leake, 
MoreOf  vd.  iil.  p.  402). 

IX.  Modern  Wobks. 

Greece  was,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  oen- 
tuiy,  almost  an  unknown  country  to  the  western 
nations  of  Europe.  In  1573,  soon  after  Greek  had 
b^un  to  be  studied  in  Germany,  Martin  Kraus,  or 
Crusids,  profe8S(»-  at  Ttibingen,  contrived  to  open  a 
correspondence  with  some  learned  Greeks  in  Con- 
stantinople ;  and,  in  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to 
Theodore  Zygomalas,  he  states  that  it  was  the 
general  oplni<m  in  Germany  that  Athens  was  totally 
destroyed,  and  wishes  to  kiu>w  from  his  correspondent 
whether  this  is  the  truth.  Zygomalas  answers  that 
he  had  frequently  visited  Athens;  but  in  his  attraipt 
to  describe  the  antiquities  of  Athens  he  ocxnmits  many 
Uunders,  among  other  things,  calling^tiieTaritHera 
we  Parthenon. -^Hxe  inAmsation,  thus  obtained,  Cru- 
Siiblished  in  his  Tureo-GraeciOf  of  which  the 
first  book  contained  the  political  history,  the  second 
the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  remaining  six  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  learned  Greeks.  Dkshates, 
who  was  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte  in  1621, 
visited  Athens  in  1621,  and  wrote  some  ObsenxUioiu, 
which,  though  of  little  value,  are  interesting  as  the 
first  account  of  any  part  of  Greece  from  the  personal 
observation  of  a  native  of  Western  Europe.  Deshayes 
supposed  the  Parthenon  to  be  the  Church  of  the 
Unknown  God.  Some  years  afterwards,  Palmbrius 
(Paulmier  de  Grentemesnil),  a  French  nobleman  of 
Normandy  sgad  a  scholar,  who  died  at  Caen  in  1670, 
undertook  a  voyage  into  Greece  for  the  purpose  of 
illus  rating  its  ancient  geography.  His  work,  en- 
titled Grcieeiae  Detcriptio^  ^  which  a  second  edition 
was  published  in  1678,  Lugd.  Batav.,  was  the  first 
of  any  value  upon  Grecian  geography,  but  it  gave 
an  account  of  only  lUyricum,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and 
Acamania.  In  1674,  Noihtbl,  who  was  sent  as 
French  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  carried  with  him 
a  young  artist,  named  Carrey,  who  for  about  five 
weeks  was  employed  in  making  drawings,  which  are 
now  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  and  are  of 
great  interest,  as  among  them  are  the  architectural 
decorations  of  the  Parthenon,  which  was  then  almost 
entire. 

A  new  era  in  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  geography 
commenced  with  Spon,  a  French  physician  at  Lyons, 
and  Sir  George  Whblbr,  an  Englishman,  who 
travelled  together  through  Attica,  Boeotia,  Phocis, 
and  Locris,  in  1675  and  1676.  *  Spon  published 
hu  account  of  their  travels  under  tlie  title  of 
Voffage  dliaUe,  de  DeimaUej  de  Grece^  et  du  l£- 
vaani^  fait  en  1676  par  Jacob  Spon,  D.  M^  et 
George  Wheler,  Gentilhomtne  Angloie,  Lyon,  1678. 
Wheler,  who  was  a  more  careful  observer  than 
Spon,  gave  his  account  of  their  travels  four  years 
litter,  under  the  title  of  Journey  into  Greece  in 
company  of  Doctor  Spon^  London,  1682.  The 
learned  Greek,  Meletios,  wrote  at  Naupactus,  in 
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1682,  a  work  upon  general  geqgnphy,  in  wbich  he 
gives  some  valuable  information  upon  many  pbees 
in  Greece,  which  he  had  visited  in  peraoa.  aad  in 
which  he  has  also  preserved  many  inscriplkos  tliat 
have  been  subsequently  lost  This  work  was  fint 
published  at  Venice,  in  1728,  under  the  title  of 
Vtarypa^  waXcud  koI  via  avXXtX^ttra  4k  tia^f 
pav  ^oyypnpww  «aXai«r  re  jcal  p4mr,  and  of 
which  a  second  edition  appeared  at  the  same  place 
in  1807.  The  next  work  of  importance  was  by 
the  French  botanist,  Toubkepokt,  who  tzmv«Ued 
through  the  islands  oi  the  Levant,  and  ocfaer 
<»untries  on  the  coasts  of  the  Levant,  in  1700 — 
1703.  Though  his  journey  was  undertaken  dnefly 
with  a  scientOic  object,  he  gives  ns  an  intereslng 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  the  coontries  which  to 
visited.    His  Work  was  published  after  his  death,  ia 

1717,  2  yds.  4to.,  under  the  title  of  Relation  dum 
Voyage  du  Levant  fait  par  ordre  du  Roi  :  it  was 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in  London, 

1718,  2  vols.  4to.  Fou^oHT,  who  travelled  in 
Greece  in  1729,  by  order  of  Louis  XV.,  copied  a 
large  number  of  inscriptions,  which  he  deposited  m 
the  Boyal  Library  of  Paris.  He  boasted  of  having 
defaced  the  inscriptions  which  he  copied,  and  also  of 
having  destroyed  the  remains  of  several  C^edan 
cities ;  but  he  greatly  exaggerated  his  baiiianns 
proceedings,  and  his  chief  object  in  ">*^'"y  the 
boast  was  that  he  might  palm  upon  the  wmid  a 
number  of  forged  inscriptions :  for,  though  Baoel  • 
Rochette  defended  the  genuineness  of  these  inscrip- 
tions (Leitre  sur  VAuStentidtt  dee  InacripHonM  cfe 
Fourmont,  Paris,  1819),  it  is  now  admitted  thit 
many  of  them  are  forgeries. 

In  1751  Stuabt.  an  English  artist  at  Rome,  »- 
companied  by  Revett,  an^er  artist,  travelled  to 
Greece,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  three  jean  at 
Athens.  The  result  of  their  labours  was  the  cde- 
brated  Antiquitiee  o/Atkent^  of  which  the  first  vo- 
lume appeared  in  London  in  1762.  The  second 
volume  was  published  after  Stuart's  death,  edited  by 
Newton,  in  1790  ;  the  third,  by  Beveley,  in  1794  ; 
and  the  fourth,  by  Woods,  in  1816.  Revett  had  bo 
connection  with  this  work  after  the  pnblication  of  the 
firbt  volume ;  and  in  the  same  yeur  in  which  it  ap- 
peared the  Society  of  Dilettanti  engaged  him,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Pars  and  Dr.  Chandler,  to  undertake 
an  antiquarian  journey  to  Greece.  Chakdleb  pub- 
lished the  results  of  their  researches  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  of  which  the  volume  rdating  to  Greeoe 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  1776.  Chandler  waa  a  man 
of  learning,  and  did  much  to  illustrate  the  geography 
of  Greeoe ;  but  he  has  been  justly  censured  by  Lake 
for  having  omitted  to  cite  the  ancient  authorities 
when  he  had  recourse  to  them,  in  consequenoe  of 
which  it  is  often  difficult  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
hb  conclusions.  Choiseul-Gocffieb  puUisfaed, 
in  1782,  his  Voyage  pittoresqve  de  la  Greee,  toI.  i. 
fol.,  which  is  a  handsome  book,  but  of  no  critical 
value.  In  1784  he  was  sent,  as  French  ambassador, 
to  Constantinople-;  and  in  1809  he  pnUi&hed  the 
first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Voyage  piiUh- 
retque,  which  is  much  more  carefully  executed  than 
the  first  volume.  The  second  part  of  the  second 
volume  appeared  in  1820,  after  the  antfaor^s  death. 

SiBTHORP  and  Hawkins  %'isited  Greece  together 
in  1786 ;  and  Sibthorp  undertook  another  joamey  to 
the  country  in  1794.  His  object  was  to  fnrn  a  cooi- 
plete  Flora  of  Greece ;  and  on  his  death,  in  1796,  he 
bequeathed,  by  his  will,  to  the  University  of  Oxfcsd, 
an  estate  of  200^  a-year  for  the  purpose  of  publish- 
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ing  a  Flora  Graeea  in  10  folio  volumes,  with  100 
pli&teB  in  each,  and  a  Prodromut  of  the  work,  with- 
oat  plates.  These  works  afterwards  appeared ;  and 
extracts  from  the  Journal  of  his  Travels  were  given 
hj  Walpole  in  Memoim  relating  to  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Land.  1817,  4to.,  and  in  Travels  to 
fforiout  Countries  of  the  East,  Lond.  1820,  4to. 
In  both  of  these  works  there  are  also  some  valuable 
papers  by  Hawkins. 

Of  the  numerous  books  of  travels  in  Greece  which 
hare  appeared  in  the  present  century,  the  following 
require  mention  : —  PouquevilIaB,  Voyage  en  Mo- 
Tee  h  Constantinople^  en  Albaniej  et  dans  plusieurs 
autres  Parties  ds  V Empire  Oihomain,  pendant  les 
eum^es  1798  et  1801  :  but  thb  well-known  work  is 
fall  of  great  inaccuracies;  and  the  author,  probably, 
did  not  visit  many  of  the  places  which  he  describes. 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  French  consul  at  Janina, 
where  he  resided  several  years,  and  from  whence  he 
▼isited  the  adjdning  countries,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  &c. 
The  results  of  these  travels  appeared  in  a  new  work 
— Voyage  dans  laGrkce,  Paris,  1820—1821,  5 vols. 
8vo.     This  work  is  of  more  value  than  the  former 
one,  but  still  must  be  used  with  caution.   Hobhouse, 
Journey  through  Albania,  and  other  Provinces  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  Constantinople, 
during  tA«  years  1809  and  1810,  London,  1813. 
H.  HoLLAKD,  Travds  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  Alba- 
ma,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  4^,,  during  the  years 
1812  and  1813,  London,  1815;  and,  2nd  ed.,2vQls. 
8vo.  1819.     DoDWBLL,  A  Classical  cmd  Topogra- 
phical Tour  through  Greece,  during  the  years  1801, 
1805, 4  1806,  London,  1819, 2  vols.4ta, — the  most 
valuable  wOrk  on  Grecian  geography  that  had  hitherto 
appeared,  and  one  which  may  still  be  consulted  with 
advantage.     Sir  W.  Cell  traveDed  in  Greece  at 
tiie  same  time  as  Dodwell,  and  partly  in  company 
with  him ;  and  his  works  are  of  still  more  value  than 
the  Travels  of  the  latter.      They  are: — 1.  Iti- 
nerary of  the  Morea,  Lond.  1817;  2nd  ed.  1827: 
2.  Itinerary  of  Greece,  with  a  Commentary  ofPau- 
sanias  and  Strabo,  Lond.  1818  (containing  only 
Argolis)  :  3.  Itinerary  of  Greece,  Lond.  1819 : 
4.  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Morea,  Lond. 
1823.    But  it  is  to  Colonel  Leake  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  valuable  information  which  we 
yet  possess  respecting  many  parts  of  Groece.  A  first- 
nte  observer,  a  good  scholar,  and  a  man  of  sound 
judgment  and  great  sagacity,  he  combined  qualities 
rarely  found  in  the  same  individual,  and  may  safely 
be  pranounoed  the  first  geographer  of  the  age.     He 
travelled  in  Greece  for  several  years  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  ;  but  it  was  long  before 
he  published  detailed  accounts  of  these  travels.   His 
works  are: — The  Topography  of  Athens,  with  some 
Remarks  on  Us  Antiquities,  Lond.  1821,  8vo.;  of 
this  work,  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1 841,  accom- 
panied by  a  second  volume,  on  The  Demi  of  Attica, 
which  had  originally  appeared  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Bqyal  Society  of  Literature :  Travels  in  the 
Morea,  vnth  a  Map  and  Plans,  Lond.  1830, 3  vols. 
8to.:  Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  Lond.  1835, 
4  vols.  8vo.:    Peloponnesiaea  f  a  Supplement  to 
TVttvels  M  the  Morea,  Lond.  1846,  8va    This  kst 
work  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  researehes 
of  the  French  Commission  in  the  Morea,  spoken  of 
below,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  large  map  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  reduced  from  ihe  French  map,  on  a 
scale  of  something  more  than  a  third,  but  not  with- 
out some  variations.     We  may  close  our  notice  of 
the  works  of  English   travellere  in   Greece  with 
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CoLOHSL  Mdkb*8  Valuable,  though  unpretending, 
volumes,  entitled,  Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  Edinburgh,  1842,  2  vols., 
whch  we  have  frequently  consulted,  in  the  course  of 
thb  work,  ?rith  great  advantage. 

Of  the  modem  French  and  German  works,  we 
must  mention  first  the  publications  of  the  French 
Commission  of  Geography,  Natural  History,  and 
Archaeology,  which  was  sent  to  the  Peloponnesus 
in  1829,  and  remained  there  two  years.  These 
publkations  are : — Expedition  Sdentifique  deMorie, 
ordownie  par  le  Gouvemement  Fran^ais,  par  Abel 
Blouet,  Amable  RavcHsi^,  Achille  Poirot,  F^Iix  Tr^zel, 
et  Fr^.  de  Goumay,  Paris,  1831 — 1838, 3  vols,  fo.: 
Travaux  de  la  Section  des  Sciences  Physiques,  sous  la 
direction  de  M.  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  Paris,  1 831 ,  fo. : 
Recherches  GSographiques  sur  les  Buines  de  la 
Morie,  par  M.  E.  Pouillon  Boblaye,  Paris,  1836, 4to. : 
also,  Bory  de  St  Vincent,  Relation  du  Voyage  de  la 
Commission  Sdentifique  de  Moree,  Paris  et  Strassb., 
1837, 2  vols.  8vo.  This  Commission  also  constructed 
a  map  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  a  scale  of  the 
two  hundred-thousandth  part  of  a  degree  of  latitude, 
or  twenty-one  English  inches  and  three-fifths. 

Ross,  who  resided  several  yean  at  Athens,  where 
he  held  the  poet  of  professor  in  the  university,  and 
who  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Greece,  has 
published  several  valuable  works: — ReisenundRei- 
serouten  durch  Griechenland,  Berlin,  1841 ;  vol  i., 
containing  travels  in  Peloponnesus,  is  all  that  has 
appeared  of  this  work:  Reisen  aufden  Griechischen 
Inseh  desAegaischen  Meeres,  Stuttgart  &  Tiibingen, 
1840,  2  vols.  8vo.;  the  third  volume  appeared  in 
1845,  and  the  fourth  at  Halle  in  1852:  Wander- 
ungen  in  Griechenland,  Halle,  2  vols.  8vo.  1851. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  modem  German 
works  is  by  Curtius,  Pelaponnesos,  eine  historisch- 
geographische  Beschreibung  der  Hallnnsel,  Goth. 
2  vols.  8va  1851—1852.     Besides  these,  the  fol- 
lowing works  all  deserve  mention,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  particularly  valuable.     Fobcuhammek, 
HeUenika  Griechenland  im  Neuen  das  Alte,  Berlin, 
1837.      Ulrichs,  Reisen    und  Forschungen  in 
Griechenland.  Erster  Thsal^Reise  fiber  Delphi  durch 
Phocis  und  Boeotien  bis  Theben,  Bremen,  1840. 
BucHON,  Z*a  Greee  continentale  et  laMor^e;  Voyage, 
S^jour^  et  Etudes  Historiques  en  1840--41,  Paris, 
184a    Fiedler,  Reise  durch  alle  Theile  des  Ko- 
nigreiches  Griechenland,  Leipzig,  2  vols.  8vo.  1840 
^-41.     Aldenhoven,  Ittn^raire   descriptif  de 
VAttique  et  du  P^loponnese,  avec  cartes  et  plans 
topographiques,  Athens,  1841,  taken  ahnost  entirely 
from  the  publications  of  the  French  Commission. 
Brandis,  MittheHungen  €ber  Griechenland,  3  vols. 
1842.  Stbphani,  Reise  durch  dnige  Gegenden  des 
nordUchen  Griechenkmdes,  Leipz.  1843. 

The  following  are  the  chief  systematic  works  on 
the  geography  of  Greece : — Mannert,  (reo^ropAte,  of  • 
which  the  volume  containing  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
appeared  in  1812,  and  the  one  containing  Northern 
Greece,  Peloponnesus,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago in  1822;  but  neither  b  of  much  value. 
Erusb,  Bellas,  oder  geographisch-antiquarische 
Darst^lung  des  alien  GriecherUandes,  Leipe.  3  vols. 
8vo.  1825 — 1827,  which,  besides  tlie  general  intro- 
duction, contains  only  an  account  of  Attica,  Megaris, 
Boeotia,  Phocis,  Doris,  Locris,  Aetolia,  and  Acamania. 
Cramer,  A  Geographical  tmd  Bistorical  Descrip. 
tUm  of  Ancient  Greece,  vnth  a  Map  and  a  Plan  of 
Athens,  8  vols.  8vo.  Oxf.  1828.  Hofomnn,  Grie- 
chenland und  die  Griechen  im  AlterthuMf  Leipzig, 
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1841,  2  vols.  8ro.;  Forbiobr,  ffandbueh  der  alien 
Geographies  3  vols.  8vo.  Leip.  1842 — 48 :  bat  the 
part  relating  to  Greece  contains  little  more  than 
mere  references  to  ancient  aath<»B  and  modem  works. 
The  nnmaroos  monographs  on  separate  oomitTies 
and  islands  are  given  under  their  respective  names. 
A  good  general  accoant  is  given  by  I^  0.  Miiller, 
in  his  work  on  the  Dorians ;  hj  Thirlwall  and 
Grots,  in  tlieir  Bitiories  of  Greece ;  and  bj 
Wordsworth,  in  his  Greece,  PictorialyDetcriptivey 
and  EUtoricai  The  best  collection  of  Maps  of 
Greece  is  bj  Kiepert,  Topographisch-Eistorucher 
Atlas  von  HeUas  tmd  den  HeUenischen  Colonien  in 
24  Bldttem,  Berlin,  1846. 

GRAE'CIA  MAGNA.    [Magna  Grascia.] 

GRAIOCELI.    [Garoceli.] 

GRAMATU&l,  a  phice  in  Gallia  between  Epa- 
mandaram  and  Laxga  [Epamanditrum]  ;  but  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  name  ought  to  appear  in  the 
Itin. :  and  if  it  should,  we  have  no  evidence  where 
it  is;  though  Ukert  says  that  it  is  Giromagnjf. 
D'Anville  has  his  usual  kind  of  guess :  he  makes  it 
Granv&lars.  [G.  L.] 

GRAMMIUM  (Tpdfifuop,  Steph.  B.),  a  town  of 
Crete,  which  Coronelli  (HBck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  434) 
has  placed  to  the  SW.  of  Kavo-sidhero,  but  on 
Pashlej's  map  it  is  identified  with  Eremopolij  on 
the  E.  coast  [£.  B.  J.] 

GRA'MPIUS  MONS,  in  Britjun,  the  scene  of 
Galgacus's  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms  =  the 
Grampian  Bills,    (Tac  Agric.  29.)     [R  G.  L.] 

GRANDE,  a  station  which  the  Jerusalem  Itine- 
rary places  on  the  Egnatian  Way,  14  M.  P.  from 
Celiac.  (Comp.  Tafel,  de  Viae  Egnat.  Part  Oocid. 
p.  42.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GRANDIMI'RUM.    [Gallaecia.] 

GRANFCUS  (rpdifiKos\  a  river  in  Troas  which 
had  its  source  in  Mount  Cotylus,  a  branch  of  Ida, 
and  flowing  through  the  Adrastian  plain  emptied 
itself  into  Uie  Propontis.  (Horn.  IL  xii.  21 ;  Strab. 
ziii.  pp.  582,  587,  602;  Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  v.  40; 
Ptol.  V.  2.  §  2.)  This  little  stream  is  celebrated  in 
histoiy  on  aicconnt  of  the  signal  victory  gained  on  its 
banks  by  Alejumder  the  Great  over  the  Persians  in 
B.C.  334,  and  another  gained  by  LneuUus  over 
Mithridates  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  13;  IMod.  Sic.  zvii.  19 ; 
IMut.  Alex,  24,  LueulL  1 1 ;  Flor.  iii.  5.)  Some  tra- 
vellers identify  the  Granicus  with  the  JHmotico 
(Chishull,  Travels  in  Turkey,  p.  60),  and  others 
with  the  Kodsha-su.  [L.  S.] 

GRANIS  (TpdMis^  Arrian,  Jnd.  c  39),  a  small 
river  of  Persis,  to  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  came. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
stream  as  that  called  by  D^Anville  and  Thevenot 
the  Boschavir,  It  is,  in  fact,  the  river  of  Abushu-. 
Niebuhr  speaks  of  a  stream  which  passes  Gr&  and 
flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf  (TVareb,  vol.  ii.  p.  91). 
Can  Grd  be  considered  as  preserving  part  of  the 
ancient  name?  (Vincent,  Floy.  ofNearchus^  vol.  i. 
p.  400.)  [v.] 

GRANNONUM,  in  Gallia,  "  in  Littore  Saxonico," 
according  to  the  Notitia  Imp.  Sanson  supposed  it 
to  be  Granville.  D'Anville  and  others  guess  other 
names ;  and  D'Anville  finds  places  both  for  Gran- 
nona  and  Grannonum.  [G.  L.] 

GRANUA  (rpayoia),  a  river  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  Germany,  in  the  conntiy  of  the  Quadi, 
and  emptying  itself  into  the  Danube.  Its  modem 
name  is  Groan,    (Anton.  Meditat.  i.  1 7.)      [L.S.] 

GRATIA'NA  {Tpariaifd),  a  town  on  the  frontier 
of  Illyricum,  not  far  from  Moesiu.    (Procop.  BelL 
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Goth.  i.  3,  de  Aed.  iv.  11 ;  HierocL  p.  657.)  T^ 
modem  town  of  GraczamcsOj  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Drina,  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  aoeieai 
Gratiana.  [L.  &] 

GRATIANOTOLIS.    [Coukmoi] 

GRATIAltUM  COLLIS  {6  xS^pot  6  Xaphsmi 
M,  Ghmiano)^  a  well-wooded  nnge  of  hiJb,  ia  the 
Begio  Syrtica  of  N.  Africa,  200  stadia  from  the 
sea,  containing  the  sources  of  the  river  Ci3rm 
(Herod,  iv.  175;  CaUim.  <^.  SehoL  Find,  /yi 
V.  32 ;  DelU  CdU,  Viaggio,  p.  29.)  [P.  &] 

GRATIL  [Gallaecia.] 

GRAVINUM,  a  station  in  Gallia,  placed  in  thi 
Table  on  a  road  from  .Juliobooa  (LiUeiomMe),  vlneh 
joins  another  road,  the  termination  of  which  ia  Gcm»- 
liacum  {BotUogne).  As  to  this  obscxire  and  ■&• 
known  phue,  see  D'Anville,  Notice,  ^ ;  Ukert, 
GaUien,  p.  547.  [G.  L.] 

GRAVISCAE  (rpaovftrareu,  PtoL;  Tpam4not, 
Strab.),  a  town  on  the  coast  €i  Etmria,  between  Coaa 
and  Castrum  Novum.  We  have  no  accoont  d  hs 
existence  previous  to  the  establishment  there  eE  a 
Roman  colony  m  b.  o.  181  (Ltv.  xL  29;  VdL  Fat. 
i.  15),  and  we  know  that  its  site  had  or^iBaDy 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Tarqnimi.  It  is  not 
impossible,  indeed,  that  Ciraviscae  may,  dnrii^  the 
independence  of  that  dty,  have  serred  as  its  port, 
just  as  Pyigi  did  to  the  neighbouring  Caere,  hot  «e 
have  no  authority  for  the  fact  The  noentioB  cf 
Graviscae,  by  Virgil  (Aen.x.  184),  in  conjunctin 
with  Pyrgi,  among  the  pUces  supposed  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  wan  of  Aeneas,  is  the  only  arga- 
ment  in  favour  of  its  remote  antiquity;  fer  the  aa- 
thority  of  Silius  Italicus,  who  calls  it  "  veteres  Gn- 
viscae  "  (viii.  475),  is  on  such  a  point  of  no  vaiae. 
The  colony  sent  thither  was  a  "oolonim  maxitiBia 
civinm,"  but  seems,  like  most  settlementa  of  a  ■mi- 
hur  class  established  on  the  coast  of  Etroria,  to  hafi 
enjoyed  but  little  prosperi^;  which — in  the  case  st 
Graviscae  at  least — nuy  be  ascribed  to  the  cstRoe 
unhealthiness  of  its  situation,  alluded  to  both  bj 
Virgil  and  Rutilius.  ("  Intempeetaeqne  Graviscae,* 
Vn-g.  Aen,  I,  c ;  Rutil.  Itin,  I  282.)  It  ia,  bow. 
ever,  noticed  as  a  subsisting  town  by  Strabo,  Pfisy, 
and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries ;  but  in  tfaa 
time  of  Rutilius  (a.d.  416)  it  had  snnlE  into 
plete  decay,  and  retained  only  a  few  scattered 
(StnO).  V.  p.  225;  Plin.  iil  5.  s.  8;  Ptd.  iiL  1.  §4; 
Rutil.  I  c;  Itin.  MariL  p.  498;  Tab.  PsmL) 

The  exact  site  of  Graviscae  has  been  a  sal^cct  el 
much  discussion,  though  the  data  affurded  by  ancient 
authorities  would  appear  sufiiciently  pRcise.  Stxafao 
says  it  was  300  stadia  from  Cossa,  and  nthcr  iesi 
than  180  from  Pyrgi:  but  the  former  distance  is 
oertainly  too  great,  as  it  would  carry  na  to  a  point 
beyond  the  river  Mmio ;  and  it  is  certain,  finm  Ra- 
tillus,  as  well  as  the  Itineraries,  that  Graviscae  lay 
to  the  N.  of  that  river.  On  the  other  hand,  tbedts- 
tance  from  Pyrgi  would  coincide  with  a  position  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Marta,  and  thrre 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  little  doubt  timt  Gravncae 
was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  stream. 
Two  localities  have  beoi  p(nnted  out  as  its  exact 
site,  at  both  of  which  there  are  some  ancient  rAnains: 
the  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aforfo,  about  a 
mile  from  its  mouth,  which  is  adopted  by  Wcstphal 
and  Dennis ;  the  other  on  the  sea-eoaat,  at  a  spot 
called  S.  Clementina  or  he  Saline,  about  a  mile  & 
from  the  month  of  the  Maria,  The  latter  must, 
according  to  Dennis's  own  admission,  have  oertusly 
been  a  Roman  station,  and  seems  to  have  the  be^ 
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tlaim  to  repramnt  the  Roinan  eolonj  of  GraTiscae. 
If  there  ever  existed  an  Etmscan  town  of  the  name, 
it  ifl  highly  probable  that  it  may  have  oocapied  a 
•omewhat  difierent  site.  (Dennis,  EtruriOf  vol.  I 
pp.  387 — 395.) 

The  annexed  coin,  with  the  Greek  legend  FPA,  is 
commonly  assigned  to  Graviscae;  but  this  attri- 
bution, though  admitted  by  Eckhel  (rol.  i.  p.  92), 
is  certainly  erroneous.  It  belongs  to  some  town  of 
Apulia  or  Calabria,  but  its  correct  attribution  has 
not  yet  been  detennined.  (Milliiigen,  NunUtma^ 
Uque  de  Fltalie,  pp.  1 48,  1 72.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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GRINNES,  a  place  in  Northern  Gallia,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  {ffisL  v,  20)  in  his  history  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Civilis.  The  Table  places  Grinnes  on  a 
road  between  Noriomagus  (Jftftnegen)  and  Lug- 
dunum  (Ldden).  It  is  18  M.  P.  from  Noviomagus  to 
Ad  Duodecimum  [Duodbcimum,  Ad],  and  9  M.  P. 
from  Ad  Duodecimum  to  Grinnes.  The  next  station 
after  Grinnes  is  Caspingium,  18  M.  P.  It  seems 
that  hardly  any  two  geographers  agree  about  the 
site  of  Grinnes.  Walckenaer  has  no  doubt  that  it  is 
Warich  and  Bochsteinf  as  he  writes  the  names. 
The  only  thing  tiiat  is  certun  is,  that  we  do  not 
know  where  Gnnnes  is.  [G.  L.] 

GRION  (rpiov),  a  chain  of  mounUuns  running 
parallel  to  Mount  Latmos,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Latmic  bay,  and  eictending  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Miletus  to  Euromus  in  Caria.  (Strab.  xiv.  pi  635.) 
Some  identified  this  range  with  that  of  Phthira. 
(Horn.  //.  ii.  868;  Steph.  B.  «.  v,  *0ipa,)     [L.  S.] 

GRISELUM  {Eth,  Griselicus),  a  place  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  Spon  published  an  inscription  found 
at  the  baths  of  UreoulXj  near  Riegj  in  the  dopart- 
ment  of  Boitet  Alpes.  Greouix  is  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Verdonj  a  little  above  its  junction  with 
the  jDttranoe.  The  inscription  is  "  Nymphis  xi. 
Griselicis."  Papon  made  the  ridiculous  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  numerals  marked  the  number  of 
ihesB  water  nymphs.  Walckenaer  observes  that  zi. 
M.  P.  is  the  exact  distance  between  Greoubs  and 
Beii  (Riezy  [G.  L.] 

GRISSIA     [Gerasus.] 

GROVII.    [Gallakcia.] 

GRITDII,  a  people  of  North  Gallia  enumerated 
by  Caesar  (B,G.  v.  39)  as  dependent  on  the  Nervii, 
uid  mentioned  nowhere  else.  D^Anville  finds  the 
name  in  Groede  or  GrondCy  the  name  of  a  small 
place  and  canton  in  CadsatUy  in  Zeeland.    [G.  L.] 

GRUII.      [GAI.LAKCIA.] 

GRUMENTUM  (Tpoififyrovi  Eth.  Grumentinus; 
8aponara)y  a  city  of  Lucania,  and  one  of  the  chief 
towns  situated  in  the  interior  of  that  province.  From 
its  inland  position  it  is  evident  that  it  was  never  a 
Greek  settlement,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
was  a  native  Lucanian  town ;  but  no  mention  occurs 
of  it  in  history  previous  to  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Its  name  is  first  found  in  b.  c.  215,  when  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Hanno  was  defeated  under  its  walls 
by  Tib.  Sempronius  Longus  (Liv.  xsiii.  37):  and 
again  in  b.  c.  207,  when  Hannibal  himself,  having 
broken  up  firom  his  winter  quarters  in  Bruttium  and 


marched  into  Lucania,  established  his  camp  at  Gru- 
mentum,  where  he  was  encountered  by  the  consul 
C.  Claudius  Nero,  and  sustained  a  slight  defeat 
(Id.  zzvii.  41,  42).  Grumentum  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  time  one  of  the  Lucanian  cities  that 
had  espoused  the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  was  there  • 
fore  at  this  time  in  the  possession  of  Hannibal,  but 
must  have  been  lost  or  abandoned  immediately  after. 
We  hear  no  more  of  it  till  the  period  of  the  Social 
War  (b.  c  90),  when  it  appears  as  a  strong  and 
important  town,  in  which  the  Roman  praetor  Lici- 
nius  Grassus  took  refuge  when  defeated  by  M.  Lam- 
ponius,  the  Lucanian  generaL  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  41.) 
But  it  would  seem  from  an  anecdote  related  by  Se- 
neca and  Macrobius  that  it  subsequently  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  withstood  a  long  siege 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  (Senec.  de  Bm/ef.  iii. 
23;  Macrob.  i.  11.) 

It  now  became  a  Roman  mtmicipinm,  bat  seems 
to  have  continued  to  be  one  of  the  few  flourishing  or 
considerable  towns  in  the  interior  of  Lucania.  Strabo, 
indeed,  terms  it  a  small  place  (/uKph  Koroucia^  vi. 
p.  254),  and  the  Liber  Coloniarum  includes  it  among 
the  towns  of  Lucania  which  held  the  rank  of  Prae- 
fecturae  only.  {^lAb.  Col.  p.  209.)  But  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  that  it  certainly  at  one  time  en- 
joyed the  rank  of  a  colony;  and  other  inscriptions,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  its  local  senate  and  va- 
rious magistrates,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  buildings 
still  remaining,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  must  have 
been  a  place  of  consideration  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. (Mommsen,  Inter.  R,  N.  pp.  19 — 22  ;  PUn. 
iii.  11.  s.  15;  Ptol.  iil  1.  §  70.)  The  Itineraries 
attest  its  existence  down  to  the  fourth  century,  and 
we  learn  from  ecclesiastical  records  that  it  wa&  an 
episcopal  see  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gregoiy  the 
Great;  hut  the  tune  of  its  destruction  is  unknown. 

The  site  of  Gramentum,  which  was  erroneously 
placed  by  Cluverius  at  CkiaromorUef  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sinno  or  Siris,  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Holstenius.  Its  ruins  are  still  visible  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Agri  (Aciris),  about  half  a  mile 
below  the  modem  town  of  Saponara  :  they  include 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  many  walls 
and  portions  of  buildings  of  reticiilated  mascmiy,  and 
the  ancient  paved  street  running  through  the  midst 
of  them.  Numerous  inscriptions  have  also  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  as  well  as  coins,  gems,  and!  ^^ 
other  minor  objects  of  antiquity.  (Cluver.  Ital  p.l^ 
1279;  Holsten.  NoL  ad  Clwer.  p.  288;  Romanelli/ 
vol.  i.  pp.  399,  400;  Mommsen,  I,  c.  p.  19.)  The 
position  thus  assigned  to  Grumentum  —  which  is 
clearly  identified  by  early  ecclesiastical  records-— 
agrees  well  with  the  distances  given  in  the  Itinersp 
ries,  especially  the  Tabula,  which  reckons  15  M.  P. 
from  Potentia  to  Anxia  (still  called  Anei)j  and  18 
from  thence  to  Grumentum.  (/itm.  Ant  p.  104 ; 
Tab.  PeuL)  Many  of  the  other  distances  and 
stations  in  this  part  of  the  countiy  being  corrupt  or 
uncertain,  the  point  thus  gained  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  topogra]^y  of  Lucania.  [Luca- 
KiA.]  At  the  same  time  its  central  position,  near 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Aciris,  sufiSciently  ac- 
counts for  Its  importance  in  a  military  point  of 
view.  [E.H.B.] 

GRUMUM  (Eth.  Grumbestinns:  Grumo),  a  town 
of  Apulia,  in  the  Peucetian  territory,  the  name  of 
which  is  presen'ed  only  in  that  of  the  modem  vil' 
lage  of  GrumOy  about  9  miles  S.  of  BUonto  (Butun- 
tum),  and  14  SW.  of  Bari  (Barium),  where  ancient 
remains  have  been  found.    But  there  is  no  doubt 
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that  the  "  Grombertini "  of  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16) 
«re  no  other  than  the  inhabitants  of  Gromnm, 
thoufl;h  the  ethnic  form  is  singular.  Many  munis- 
niatists  assign  to  Gmmam  the  coins  with  the  legend 
rPT,  which  other  anthorities  refer  to  Gmmentum 
in  Lncania.  (BomaneIIi|  toL  iL  p.  174 ;  Sestiui, 
CloM.  Gen.  p.  15.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

GRUNAEI  (jrpwtuoi  and  TpamioC),  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (vl  13.  §  3)  as  a  popola^n  of  Scythia. 
[SCTTHIA.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

GRYNIUMor  GRYNU  {Tp(nnov,  Tpw^ia-.  Eth. 
rpwe^s)^  one  of  the  Aeolian  cities  in  Ana  Minor, 
40  stadia  from  Myrina,  and  70  from  Rlaea.  In  the 
early  times  the  town  was  independent,  but  afterwards 
became  subject  to  Myrina.  It  contained  a  sanctuary 
of  Apollo  with  an  ancient  oracle  and  a  splendid 
temple  of  white  marble.  (Herod.  L  149;  Strab.  ziii. 
p.  622;  Virg.  £cL  vi.  72,  Aen.  iv.  345;  Plin.  v.  32, 
zxxiL  21;  Steph.  B.  s,v.  Tpdifoi;  Paus.  i.  21.  §  9; 
Scylaz,  p.  37.)  Xenophon  (^EeU.  iii.  1.  §  6)  mentions 
Grynium  as  belonging  to  Gongylus  of  Eretria;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  castrum  Grunium  in  Phrygia, 
from  which  Alcibiades  deriyed  an  income  of  *50  talents 
was  the  town  of  Grynium.  (Kep.  Alcib.  9.)  Parmenio 
took  the  town  by  assault,  and  sold  its  inhabitants  as 
shives,  after  which  the  place  seems  to  have  decayed. 
(Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

GUGERNL  Tacitus  (Hut.  ir.  28),  in  his  history 
of  the  insurrection  of  Civilis,  speaks  of  the  Roman 
commander  Vocula  encamping  at  Gelduba,  and  thence 
attacking  the  nearest  districts  of  the  Gugemi,  who 
had  joined  Civilis.  They  were  Germans  who  lived 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Lower  Ger* 
mania,  as  appears  from  Tacitus  (iv.  28,  y.  16). 
They  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  17)  in  this  order: 
"Ubii,  Colonia  Agrippinensis,  Gugemi,  Batavi," 
which  shows  that  they  were  between  Cologne  and 
the  Batavorum  Insula.  We  may  infer  from  Tacitus 
(Ilitt  iv.  28)  that  Gelduba  [Gelduba]  was  south 
of  the  boundaxy  of  the  Gugemi,  but  not  far  from  it. 
There  is  no  record  of  tbne  Germans  passing  the 
Rhine,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  Sue- 
tonius  (^Augtut,  c.  21;  Tiber,  c.  9)  speaks  of  Ubii 
and  Sicambri  submitting  to  the  Romans,  and  being 
transplanted  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine.  In  the 
first  passage  of  Suetonius  some  read  "  Suevos  et 
Sicambros,"  in  place  of  "Ubios  et  Sicambros."  It  is 
an  old  conjecture  that  these  Gugemi  were  trans- 
planted Sicambri;  which  may  be  tme,  or  it  may  not. 
More  probably  not  true ;  for  why  should  they  change 
their  name,  when  the  Ubii  did  not  ?  If  the  true 
reading  in  Suetonius  is  "  Suevos,"  the  Gugemi  may 
be  one  of  the  pagi  of  the  SuevL  But  the  trae 
reading  is  probably  "  Ubios."  We  may  suppose 
then  that  other  tribes  may  have  been  transplanted 
besides  Ubii  and  Sicambri,  for  a  great  many  Germans 
were  settled  on  the  lefi  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [G.  L.J 

GUJUNTA.    [Balkares,  p.  374,  b.] 

GULUS  (Tovkov  irorofiou  iK€oKcu,  Ptol.  iv.  2. 
§11:  Wad  Daah  or  KammeU)^  a  river  of  Maure- 
tania  SiUfensis,  falling  into  the  sea  between  IgilnUs 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Ampsaga.  [P.  S.] 

GUMI'GI  (KwovKis,  Ptol.:  Bereshk),  a  city  on 
the  coast  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  12  M.  P. 
west  of  Caesarea  Id;  made  a  colony  by  Augustus. 
(Plin.  V.  1 ;  Itin.  Ant  p.  15 ;  Ptol.  iv.  2.  §  2 ;  Geog. 
"BLxv.'.NoLAfr.)  [P.  S,] 

GUNTIA.  1.  A  town  in  Vindelicia,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Carapodunum  to  Augusta  Vindelioorum. 
\ltm.  AfU.  p.  250;  Orelli,  Intcript  no.  2054.)     It 
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is  identified  with  the  modem  Qfeer-ginfftirry,  var 
the  sources  of  the  river  Gun7. 

2.  {Gimz)y  a  river  in  Yindelicia,  and  a  tributary 
of  the  Danube ;  near  its  source  the  town  of 
was  situated.  This  river  is  not  expressly 
tioned  by  the  ancients;  but  the  town  of  the 
name,  and  the  expression,  **  Ihrnuhii  tnuisitiia  Gim> 
tiensis"  (Enmen.  Paneg.  CofuL  2),  show  that  its 
name  was  knovm  to  them.  [L.  SJ] 

GURAEI.     [GoRTA.] 

GURAEUS.     [GoRYA.] 

GURGURES  MONTES,  a  range  of  mountains 
in  Central  Italy,  known  only  from  a  passage  in 
Varro,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  the  custnn  to  drive 
the  mules  which  were  fed  in  large  herds  in  the 
Rosei  Campi  near  Reate,  into  these  lofty  mountaics 
("  in  Gurgures  altos  montes,**  Varr.  B,  JL  ii.  1.  § 
16)  for  theur  summer  pasturage.  It  is  evidenc 
that  they  were  a  portion  of  the  central  and  faigbeat 
ranges  of  the  Apennines,  but  the  particiilar  mooii- 
tains  meant  cannot  be  identified.         [£.  H.  B.] 

GURU'LIS  (TovpovKis),  is  the  name  given  by 
Ptolemy  (iii.  3.  §  7)  to  two  cities  of  Sardinia  which 
he  distinguishes  as  Guralis  Vetus  (TovpavXls  «s- 
\atd)  and  Gurulis  Nova  (PoupovAlf  r«a).  The 
latter,  according  to  De  la  Marmora,  is  represented 
by  the  modem  town  of  CtigUeriy  about  6  nuks  from 
the  W.  coast  of  tlie  island,  and  12  NE.  of  the  ancieot 
Comus:  there  still  exist  Roman  remains  on  thb 
spot.  Gurulis  Vetus  is  supposed  by  the  same 
author  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Po^ria^  a  vilhtge 
in  the  interior,  NE.  of  Boaa;  but  this  is  a  mere 
conjecture.  (De  la  Marmora,  Voy.  en  Sardaigmef 
vol  ii.  pp.  366,  403.)  Ptolemy  again  mentkos 
Gumlis  Nova  in  the  8th  book  (viiL  9.  §  3)  ami  ag 
the  places  at  which  he  records  astronomical  obserra- 
tions,  whence  we  are  led  to  infer  that  it  most  have 
been  a  place  of  some  importance,  but  its  name  is  jkA 
found  in  the  Itineraries.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GURZUBITAE  (TovpCoveircu,  Pix)cop.  de  Aed. 
iii.  7),  a  fortress  erected  by  Justinian  in  the  Taune 
Chersonese,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  at  OtW' 
stiff  to  the  W.  of  Lambat.  (Comp.  ClariEe,  7>ttr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  258.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GUTAE.     [Gothl] 

GUTTALUS,  a  small  river  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  which,  according  to  Solinus  (20),  existed  en 
the  west  of  the  Vistula,  and  would  then^ore  bei«a^ 
to  Germany;  but  Pliny  (iv.  28)  pUces  it  on  the  ea&t 
of  the  Vistula,  whence  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  Sar- 
matian  river,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  modnn 
PregeL  [L.  &] 

GY'AROS,  or  GY'ARA  (r^o»,  Strab.,  Steph. 
B. ;  Gyarus,  Tac. ;  rd  Vvapa,  Arrian,  Diu.  iv.  4 ; 
Gyara,  Juv.,  Plin.:  £th.  Pvopcvt),  a  small  island  m 
the  Aegaean  sea,  reckoned  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and 
situated  SW.  of  Andros.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
was  62  (Roman)  from  Andros  and  12  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23.)  It  was  little 
better  than  a  barren  rock,  though  inhabited  in  an- 
tiquity. It  was  one  of  the  few  spots  in  Greece 
visited  by  Strabo,  who  relates  that  he  landed  in  the 
island  and  saw  there  a  little  village  inhabited  by 
fishermen,  who  deputed  one  of  their  number  to  go 
to  Augustus,  then  at  Corinth  after  the  battle  uf 
Actium,  to  beg  him  to  reduce  their  yearly  tribute  of 
150  drachmae,  since  they  could  scarcely  pay  ca» 
hundred.  (Strab.  x.  p.  485.)  So  notorious  wss  it 
for  its  poverty  that  it  was  said,  in  joke,  that  the 
mice  in  this  island  gnawed  through  iron.  (Antig. 
Carys.  21;  Plm.  viii.  43.  s.82;  Steph.  B.  &  r. 
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rJapos).  Under  Hhe  Boman  emjAre  it  was  used  as 
a  place  of  banishment,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  spots  employed  for  that  purpose : — 
"  Aude  aliquid  brevibos  Gjaris  et  carcere  dignnm." 
(Juv.  i.  73 ;  comp.  Tac  Ann.  iii.  68,  69,  iv.  30 ; 
PluL  de  Eactil.  8.)  Among  others,  the  pl:J]osopher 
guns  was  banished  ^  Oyiyna^  in  the  reigj^of 
jero.  (Philostr.  ViL  ApolL  vii.  1(5.')  "TrrtBe  unte 
of  the  Antoiiines  a  purple  fisheiy  was  carried  on 
here  by  divers.  (Lucian,  Toxar,  18.)  The  island 
is  now  aninhabitei,  except  in  the  summer  time  by  a 
few  shepherds  who  take  care  of  the  flocks  sent  there 
bj  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syros,  to  whom  the 
island  now  belongs.  It  is  called  rii  Vtoiiptij  pro- 
nounced Jura.  (Tonmefort,  Voyaffe^  4^,  yoI.  i. 
p.  263,  Engl.  Transl. ;  Ross,  Reiten  aufden  Griech. 
Jnsdn,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  170,  seq. ;  Fiedler,  Reiae 
durch  Grieehenlandf  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  seq.)  ^ 

GYENUS.    [CYAHEua.] 

GYGAEUS  LACUS  (Fvyala  Xtfufn:  Mermen), 
a  kke  in  Phrygfa,  on  the  road  from  Thyatira  to 
Sardes,  between  the  rivers  Hermus  and  Hyllus. 
(Uom.  II.  ii.  864,  xx.  391 ;  Herod,  i.  93;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  626;  Plin.  v.  30.)  This  kke  was  afterwards 
called  C<M,  and  near  it  was  the  necropolis  of 
Sardes.  .  It  was  said  to  have  been  made  by  human 
hsoids,  to  receive  the  waters  which  inundated  the 
plain.  (Comp.  Hamilton's  Betearches,  vol.  i.  p. 
145.)  [L.  S.] 

GYMNE'SIAE.    [Balbarbs.] 

GY'MNIAS  (Tv/iyias,  Xen.  Andb.  iv.  7.  §  19; 
called  Gymnasia  by  Died.  Sic.  xiv.  29),  **  a  great, 
flourishing,  and  inhabited  dty,"  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  reached,  in  seven  marches,  after  they  had 
made  the  passage  of  the  Harpasus.  (Xen.  I  c.) 
Colonel  Chesney  {Exped,  EvpkraL  vol.  ii.  p.  232) 
thinks  that  it  may  be  represented  by  the  small  town 
of  Gemerif  on  the  Kctrd  Sti,  an  affluent  of  the  river 
rrdU  But  Mr.  Grote  (EisL  of  Greece,  vol.  ix.  p. 
161X  ^th  reason,  thinks  it  b  more  probably  the 
same  as  G^miech-Khdnciy  on  the  road  from  Trebi- 
zond  to  Erterum,  **  celebrated  as  the  site  oi  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  silver  mines  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions."  (Hamilton,  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
i.  pp.  168,  234.)  The  existence  of  these  mines,  as 
Mr.  Grote  observes,  furnishes  a  plausible  expUination 
of  that  which  would  be  otherwise  surprising,  the 
existence  of  so  important  a  city  in  the  midst  of 
such  barbarians  as  the  Ghalybes,  Scythini,  and 
Macrones.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GYNAECCPOLIS  {CoyaiK&woKu,  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  803;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Plin.  v.  9.  §  :  Eth,  Tuycu- 
KoiroAfTiff),  was,  according  to  the  ancient  geogra- 
phers, the  chief  town  of  the  Gynaecopolite  nome,  and 
coins  bearing  its  impress  in  the  age  of  Hadrian  are  still 
extant  Many  writen  doubt,  however,  whether  there 
was  such  a  nome  or  such  a  city.  The  name  seems 
rather  allusive  to  circumstances  unknown  than  to  the 
proper  appellation  of  a  place,  and  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium relates  no  less  than  three  I^ends  by  way  of 
accounting  for  it:  —  (1)  The  women  maintained 
the  town  against  a  hostile  inroad,  during  the  absence 
of  their  husbands  and  male  relatives.  (2)  A  woman 
whose  sons  had  been  maltreated  by  a  king,  took  up 
arms  and  expelled  him.  (3)  The  men  of  Nauoratis 
were  afflicted  with  the  plague;  and  while  all  other 
of  the  Aegyptian  cities  kept  them  at  bay,  the  Gy- 
naecopolites,  through  cowardice,  admitted  them,  and 
were  named  women  for  their  pains.  Each  of  these 
stories  is  palpably  an  attempt  to  explain  the  name. 
D*Anvilleconjectures  that  Gynaeco^lis  is  but  au- 

^t/t^  (y^  ^?  ^  ^'.  /•' '« ^/'    ',  /'*■'      ♦ '  /  <  ."  / 
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other  name  ibr  Anthylla  in  the  Delta.  That  city, 
as  Herodotus  (ii.  97,  98)  relates,  was  appointed  by 
the  Pharaohs  to  furnish  the  Egyptian  queens  with 
sandals  or  some  articles  of  female  attire.  The  tribute 
of  pin-money  procured  for  the  place  the  appellation  of 
Gynaecopolis,  or  "  Woman-ton :"  but  see  Ajithylla. 

[W.B.D.] 

GYNDES  (r&*9»,  Herod,  i.  189;  v.  52),  a  river 
which  has  been  considered  to  belong  in  part  to  both 
Assyria  and  Susiana;  as  the  upper  course  of  its 
stream,  from  the  mountains  of  Mttiene,  in  which  it 
takes  its  rise,  passes  through  part  of  the  former 
country,  while  the  latter  part  belongs  to  Susiana,  if 
its  identification  with  the  Kerkhah  is  admissible. 
Herodotus  is  not  clear  in  his  account  of  the  river: 
In  one  place  (i.  189),  where  he  speaks  of  Cyrus's 
crossing  it,  his  account  would  answer  best  with  the 
position  of  the  modem  IHala,  which  enters  the  Tigris 
near  the  ancient  Ctesiphon :  in  another  place  (v.  52), 
he  seems  to  imply  a  river  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Choaspes  and  Susa.  Hence  the  most  contra- 
dictory views  of  geographers.  Bennell  {Geogr.  of 
Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  266)  has,  in  (Hie  place,  conjectured 
that  the  Gyndes  is  the  present  I)iala;  in  another, 
the  Mendeli.  Larcher  has  thought  that  Herodotus 
means  only  one  and  the  same  river,  and  that  the 
MendeH  best  represents  it  D'Anville  appears  to 
have  thought  there  were  three  rivers  cf  the  name. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  Mendeli  was 
the  ancient  Gyndes ;  while  it  can  hardly  have  been  the 
Kerkhah,  as  Forbiger  has  supposed.  It  is  clear  that 
Herodotus  had  himself  a  veiy  indistinct  notion  of  it,a8 
he  makes  the  Gyndes  and  Araxes  (the  Araa)  both 
flow  from  the  mountains  of  Matiene  (i.  202).    [V.] 

GYBISCENI  (Tvpurolyoi),  a  people  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castulo.  (Plut. 
Sertor.  3  ;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  410.)         [P.  S.l 

GYBTON,  or  GYBTONA  (Tvfni&y,  Thuc,  Polyb., 
Strab. ;  TvfnArn,  Hom, :  Eth.  Tvpr^vios :  Talari), 
a  town  of  Perrhaebia  m  Thessaly,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  between  the  rivers  Titaresius  and  Pe- 
neius.  Its  site  is  represented  by  the  modem  village 
of  Tat&ri.  Strabo,  indeed,  connects  Gyrton  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  (ix.  pp.  439,  441),  and 
the  Epitomiser  of  the  seventh  book  (p.  329)  places 
it  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olympus ;  but  it  is  evident 
from  the  description  of  Livy,  whose  account  has 
been  derived  from  Polybius,  that  it  stood  in  some 
part  of  those  plains  in  which  Phalanna,  Atrax, 
and  Larissa  were  situated.  (Liv.  xxxvL  10,  xlii. 
54.)  It  was  only  one  day's  march  from  Phalanna 
to  Gyrton  (Liv.  xlii.  54) ;  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonius  (i.  40)  says  that  Gyrton  was  near  Larissa. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  382,  vol.  iv. 
p.  534.)  It  was  an  ancient  town,  mentioned  by 
Homer  (Jl  ii.  738),  and  continued  to  be  a  place  of 
importance  till  later  times,  when  it  is  called  opulent 
by  Apollonius  Bhodius  (i.  57).  It  was  said  to  have 
been  the  original  abode  of  the  Phlegyae,  and  to 
have  been  founded  by  G}  rton,  the  brother  of  Phlegyas. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  442 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v,  Tvpr^.) 
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Tba  GjrtiHiiuu  *n  meolioDcd  tmaog  tb«  Tb»- 
■alians  who  MM  ud  to  tbe  AthEDUun  it  the  com- 
raencnnent  of  tliB  Peloponassiu]  Vfti.  (Thoc.  iL 
S3.)  Tba  nuiM  of  the  citj  fnqoentl;  oceun  it  > 
Iiln  period.  (Liv.  II  a;,  i  Polfb.  Tviii.  5  ;  McU, 
■i.  3  :  PliiL  iv.  9.  «.  16 ;  PtoL  iiL  13.  S  43.) 

OYTHIUM  (rM"»,  Stf«b,,  Poljb,.  Plat,!  Gj- 
tluam,LiT.i  n>0iiar,  Stcph.  1).  t.  n. ;  Cjtliauin,  Cic. : 
Elk.  IWiirqi),  «D  uiciHit  Achaun  Unrn  in  Li- 
coois,  dtiuted  nair  tbe  h«d  rt  thi  LuodIui  gulf, 
Boath-imt  at  the  mooth  of  lbs  Enrotu,  at  tho  du- 
tance  of  240  itadis  trom  Sputi  aasTding  lo  SCnbo 
(Tiii.  p.  363),  and  30  Bomui  mila  ■anriing  to 
tha  Tabl&  This  diMaocs  mgnm  witb  tfas  43  kilo- 
mctru  wl  icb  tbe  FicdcIi  oHntnisuoo  round  lo  be 
the  diatance  bj  the  mad  fmn  tha  nUD)  of  GrtbioDi 
to  tbe  theatre  of  Sparta.  In  Poljbitu  Grtbinm  ia 
aaid  to  ba  30  atadia  fnmi  Sparta ;  bat  this  nimiber 
is  arideDtl;  compt.  and  (at  ttfi  rpiAuvrra  ve 
ooght  (0  nad  with  UiUler  T>fil  Tpuucivta.  (Poljb. 
T.  19.)  Gjlhium  atood  upon  the  amaQ  etnun 
Gjthiiu  (Mela,  ii.  3),  in  a  fiu^le  aad  weU-coltiTaud 
plain.  (Potjti.  V.  19.)  lU  ch«Ma  an  celebnted 
in  one  of  Lncian'a  dialognes.  (Wot  Merelr.  14.) 
Aft«r  tba  Dorian  cc^neAt  it  became  tbe  chief  mari- 
time town  in  l^conia,  and  waa  tberefore  regarded 
aa  Ibe  port,  of  Sparta.  It  iraa  alao  tbe  ordinary 
atation  of  their  abipi  of  war.  Accordinf^l;,  when 
var  brc4e  out  between  Athena  and  Sparta,  Gjtbium 
waa  one  of  the  first  places  wbicb  the  Atbeniina 
attacked  with  their  auperior  fleet :  and  in  B.  c  455 
it  wai  burnt  by  Tolmidaa,  the  Athenian  commander. 
(Thuci.  103;  Diod.  li.  84.)  On  the  iaranon  of 
Lacooia  hj  Epaminondaa  in  b.  c.  370,  after  the 
battle  of  LeDctra,  he  advanced  aa  far  aenlb  aa 
Gftbium,  but  waa  unable  (o  take  it,  tbongb  he  laid 
aii^toitfortbindajs.  (Sen.  ffe/JL  vL  S.  S  3!.) 
Even  then  it  muat  bare  been  well  forliSed,  but  ita 
fortiEcationa  appear  to  bare  been  still  furtber  in- 
creased b;  Ibe  tyrant  Nabia  ;  and  when  it  waa  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  195  it  ia  described  bj  Lity  as 
"  ralida  uibs,  et  multitodine  ciTJum  incoUnunque 
et  omui  bellico  apparatn  inatmcta"  (ixiir,  S9). 
AugusttiB  made  it  one  of  the  Elentben>'l«caniiui 

a  place  of  importance, 
which  belong  almost  eidtuirely  to  tbe  Roman 
period.  Ita  port,  according  to  the  information  *e- 
cHied  by  Slrabo,  waj  artificial  C'X"  y.  S'  *«", 
ri  vaixme/ier  ipurt6r,  Strab,  viii.  p.  363). 

Pansanias  saw  in  Ibe  market-place  of  Gytbinm 
statues  of  Apollo  and  Bercnles,  who  were  reputed  lo 
be  the  finnden  of  the  city ;  near  tb«n  a  atatue  of 
Ditaiyaiu;  and  on  Ibe  other  nde  of  the  market- place 
a  statue  of  Apollo  Camrina,  a  temple  of  Ammon,  a 
bnzcn  atatue  of  Asclepioa,  the  temple  of  which  had 
no  roof,  a  founlaia  sacied  to  this  f;od,  a  eeDCtuarj 
of  Demeter,  and  a  atatue  of  Pcmidon  Gacaochus. 
A  fountain  itill  ftnring  between  the  ibore  and  the 
Acropolia  ateme  lo  have  been  the  aboce-mentiored 
fountain  of  Asclepns.  and  thus  iodicata  the  ai  la  of 
the  Agon.  On  the  Acropolia  waa  a  temple  cf 
Athena;  and  tba  gates  of  Castor  mcDtiancd  by 
Pansaniai  appear  to  have  led  from  ihe  lower  city  to 
the  citadel  (Pans.  iii.  SI.  §§  8,  9.)  Opposite  Gy- 
thium  was  the  ieland  CraniiS,  whither  Paris  waa 
aaid  to  have  carried  off  Helen  fii>m  Sparta.     [Cea- 

The  coaat  on  the  mainland  aonth  nf  Gjlliinm 
was  aaid  to  have  dpriTcd  ita  name  of  Mi^ooiom 
^HiTiSnov)  (nun   the  uuicin  of  Paris  and  Helen 
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m  the  opfnule  island.  Ou  this  coot  waa  a  l^^fc 
of  Aplmdite  Uigonitia.  and  above  it  a  buoDtaia 
aacred  to  DioDjaua  called  Laiyiiun  (Aa|i<riar), 
where  a  festival  laaa  celehrated  to  thi*  gsd  in  the 
beginninj;  i£  BprinR.  {Pant.  iiL  21.  $  1.)  Faiaa- 
nias  further  deacrila,  at  tbe  ihtanee  cf  thiva  stadia 
<Tom  Gjthiiun,  a  stooe  op  whicji  (iRNea  ia  aaid  ta 
have  been  itliexd  firoca  his  nMtnwia.  Thia  sIibb 
waa  called  Zeut  (aecordii^  to  Sjlbnrg,  A*at)  *rr- 
Tvrat,  i,  e.  inrTa*iii(ntf,  tbe  Betierer.  The  Ivaa 
MaraiAorUji,  whicbwaabuilt  at  thebcf^inninjref  the 
present  century,  and  la  tbe  chief  port  of  the  dntrict 
MatU,  occnpin  the  site  of  UigminiD ;  and  tbe  hill 

Tbe  remuna  of  Gjthinm,  called  PaIe6poli,  'an  d- 
north  ot  McmiJumin,      Tbi^  £■ 
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them  and  tbe  tea.  Thae  raoains,  which 
are  cmaiderable,  belong  chiefly  to  the  BotniBi  prned, 
aa  has  been  ahndir  atated.  Ntar  tlie  edge  of  the 
shore  are  the  rtmaini  of  two  la^  baildinga.  po- 
bablj  Boman  baths,  canoating  of  aeveimi  ainall  nuu 
and  dirisicna.  The  feondatioaa  of  buildii^  nay 
alao  be  aeoi  under  water.  Mnety  yards  inland  ina 
the  ahore,  on  tbe  alope  of  the  lar^  hill,  ars  the  re- 
mama  cf  tbe  tbealn.  bmh  rf  while  marble.  Sunc 
of  the  marUe  seats  atill  temain'in  their  placea,  bu 
moat  i£  Ibcm  haTs  disappeand,  aa  tbe  apace  ea- 
clueed  by  tbe  theatre  has  been  convrrted  into  a  ii»- 
yard.  Tbe  diamettr  appears  lo  baTB  been  absl 
150  feet  From  50  to  100  feet  (noi  the  tlKatie.iB 
a  alight  hollow  between  the  hilli,  an  the  ros  of  a 
Bamin  building  of  cunsiderahle  siu.  Tbe  AmpnCs 
was  on  the  top  of  the  hil]  above  the  tbcatra.  bat  rf 
ila  wall*  there  are  only  a  few  fragmeata.  All  noad 
the  town,  and  eapecially  cd  the  hilla,  are  twAOr  v 
thirty  ruins  of  small  baiidinga  of  tiles  aad  raortar, 
in  Ibe  Soman  atyle,  eoDtuning  nichea  in  tbe  walk 
Theee  were  Roman  aepnlchrea:  one  of  tbem  waa  ei- 
cavated  by  B«a,  who  taaai  there  aome  sepokbial 

On  the  left  of  the  rrad  IVan  F^ltipaU  to  Mb-  i 
roJAonfR  is  an  inscritAiai  on  tbe  mck,  which  hi*  i 
not  jet  been  deciphered  (BiicUi,  /ascr.  1469)^^ 
and  close  to  it,  hewn  in  the  rock,  ia  a  chair  wiih  a 
foot-atep.  whkh  appeara  to  be  the  apot  where  Ottstea 
waa  aaid  to  have  been  relieved  frnn  hia  madness. 
Moat  of  the  inscriptions  Itnnd  at  FaifopnH  an  ef 
the Ronun  period.  (B^ckb./Hcr.lSSS, 1326. 1391, 
1393,  1469.)  (Weber,  di  Gyiea  ft  Laadaewu- 
niommReiuWani'ihw.  Heidelberg.  1833;  Lake, 
Xorta,  voL  i.  p.  244  ;  Bohlaya,  AecWciln,  4r.  p. 
86;  Roas,  Waaderangen  m  Grvdumlmd,  tcL  iL 
p.  232,  te\. ;  Cuitiua,  PeliipsaBeaM,  ToL  iL  p.  S7a) 


GTTEO^ES  (rMwHi,  Ptol.  iii.  S.  %  30),  a 

Sarmitian  people,  aitnattd  to  tbe  W.  of  the  Voiedi. 
pwitiou  must  be  soo^ht  for  in  tbe  casteni 
parts  of  Prussia.     {Comp.  Schafarik,  Sim.  AU.  v^L 
■  -    121,304,301.)  [E.B.J.] 
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HABESSUS,  tlie  ancient  name  of  the  town  of' 
Antiphellns  in  Lycia.    (Plln.  r.  28;  comp.  Anti- 
PHELLOB.)  [L.  &] 

^  HABITANCUM,  in  Britain.    The  following  in. 

aenption  is  t&e' authority  for  the  name,  which  occora 
in  neither  the  Notitia  nor  the  Itmerariea:  -— 

MOOONT  CAD 

BT  H.  D.  N.  AYO 

U.  O.  SECUNDUtVa 

BF.  COB.   HABITA 

MCI  PRIMA  8TA 
^jL/      /:  jftt    PRO  SB  ET  SVIS  P08. 

<^f^*.S)^Pi^,  yiSg y  j^  ( AfonttTO.  BriL  180.) 

This  was  found  nour  ^Ritir^ham  in  Durham. 

Another  from  the  same  locality  (^MowmJirUamL 
102)  runs  —   ^  Vi^.#Kt  r-,  J)f%.  yg^, 
DBO  imncTo 

HBRCVLI  8ACB 

L  JBMIL.   BALVIA2TYR 

TBIB  OOH    I  VANQI 

V.  8.     '        P.  M.         \j^      » 

A  third  (ifon.  Sr»<  102a)  is  — nwj5;*"i 

♦        ♦        ICO  MAX!  ^    ^ 

COS  m  ET  U  AVRBL  hSTOWHO  PIO 


COS  II  AVO 

PORTAM   CVX  MYRIB  VBTVSTATB  DI' 
LAP8IS  JVaSV  ALKBN  SENECIMIS  YO 
COS  cvRAirrB  col  ANITI  ADYENTO  PRO 
AVO  Kll.C*l  VAIIGON  O  PF  8 
CVM  AEMI  8ALYIAN  TRIE 
SYO  A  BOLO  RBSn. 

Many  important  ronains  have  heen  found  here: 
«.  g.,  altars,  and  traces  of  the  walla  of  the  station ; 
90  that  the  identification  of  Habitancum  with  Ru 
smgham  has  been  generally  sanctioned.  The  in- 
scriptions inform  os  of  important  restorations^  and 
also  of  its  being  the  station  for  a  cohort  of  the  Van- 
ICiones:  **  The  rude  but  celebrated  figure  of  Bob  of 
Risingham,  sculptured  upon  the  face  of  the  natund 
rock,  is  to  the  south  of  the  station.  A  portion  of 
the  rock  was  rent  o£f  by  gunpowder  some  years  ago, 
carrying  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  with  it.  He 
carries  a  bow  in  one  hand,  and  what  appears  to  be  a 
hare  or  rabbit  in  the  other."  (Bruoe's  Hflman  Wallf 
p.  308.)  :530  S'^Xi/^n  ^C./.^.'ii*,^- 

Ttrthe  etfa^d^phical  j^ilolo^ist  the  termination 
-ffic-  is  important  Its  presence  in  such  a  word  as 
HabiUmcum  shows  it  to  be  British,  and,  as  such, 
Keltic.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  name 
by  which  the  river  Po  was  known  to  the  Ligurions 
was  BodencuBj  a  gloss  which,  even  in  the  classical 
times,  was  translated  fundo  cartna.  Seeing  this, 
Prichard  suggested  the  reading  Boden-loSf  and  from 
it  the  Germanic  character  of  the  Ligurians.  His 
doc^ne  has  been  taken  up  by  others.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  more  we  find  other  forms  in  -nc-j 
the  less  the  reason  for  refining  on  the  current  form 
Bodeacut,  The  more,  too,  such  forms  are  Keltic, 
the  less  the  probability  of  the  inference  that  the 
Ligurians  were  German,  and  the  greater  that  of 
their  being  Kelts.  [B.  G.  L.] 

HADRANUI^I.    [Adrahuu.] 

HADBIA.    [Adria.] 

HADRIA'NI  ('ASpuiyot:  Eth/A^/Htuftis),  a  \ovn 
in  Bithynia,  not  &r  from  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  Bljyndacus.    It  was  built,  as  its  name  indi- 


Gates,  by  tiie  emperor  Hadrian,  and  for  this  reas<xi 
did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy;  it  was  si- 
tuated on  a  spur  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  160  stadia 
to  the  south-east  of  Poemanenus.  (Aristid.  i.  p. 
596.)  Hamilton  (/ZeseorcAet,  i.  pp.  90,  foil.)  thinks 
that  he  discovered  its  ruins  near  the  village  of  Bey^ 
jikf  on  the  road  from  Bmsa  to  Bergamof  but  this 
does  not  quite  agree  with  the  above-mentioned  dis- 
tance from  Poemanenus,  according  to  which  it  ought 
to  be  looked  for  much  further  westward.  Adriani 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  rhetorician  Aelius  Aris- 
tides,  who  was  bom  in  a.  d.  1 17.  In  the  ecclesi- 
astical writers  the  town  is  known  as  the  see  of  a 
bishop  in  the  Hellespontine  province.  (Hieracl.  p. 
693;  Soorat  Hist  Ecdes.  vii.  25;  Concil.  Nicaen.  iL 
pp.  51,  572;  ConciL  Chalced.  p.  176  ;  comp.  Sestini, 
Geo.  Nam,  p.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

HADRIANOTOLISCASpioKo^oXir).  V^Adri^ 
anople  or  Bdrene)^  the  most  important  of  the  many 
towns  founded  by  tiie  emperor  Hadrian,  was  situated 
in  Thrace,  at  the  point  where  the  river  Tonzos  joins  the 
Hebms,  and  where  the  latter  river,  having  been  fed  in 
its  upper  course  by  numerous  tributaries,  becomes  na- 
vigable. From  Ammianos  Marcellinns  (xiv.  11,  xxvii. 
4)  it  would  appear  that  Hadrianopolis  was  not  an 
entirely  new  town,  but  that  there  had  existed  before 
on  the  same  spot  a  place  called  Uscudama,  which  is 
^mentioned  also  by  Entropius  (vi.  8).    But  as  Uscu- 
dama b  not  noticed  by  earlier  writers,  some  modem 
critics  have  inferred  tiiat  Marcellinus  was  mistaken, 
and  that  Uscudama  was  situated  in  another  part  of 
the  counUy.    Such  criticism,  however,  is  quite  arbi- 
trary, and  ought  not  to  be  listened  ta    At  one  time 
Hadrianopolis  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Orestias 
or  Odiysus  (Lamprid.  Heliog,  7 ;  Nicet  pp.  360, 830; 
Aposp.  Geqg.  ap.  Hudton^  iv.  p.  42);  but  this  name 
seems  afterwards  to  have  bera  dropped.  The  country 
around  Hadrianople  was  very  fertile,  and  the  site 
altogether  veiy  fortunate,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
inhabitants  soon  rose  to  a  high  d^ree  of  prosperity. 
They  carried  on  extensive  commerce  and  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  manufactures,  especially  of  arms. 
The  city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  had  to  sustain  a 
siege  by  the  Goths  in  a.  d.  378,  on  which  occasion 
the  workmen  in  the  manu&ctories  of  arms  formed  a 
distinct  corps.  Next  to  Constantinople,  Hadrianopolis 
was  the  first  city  of  the  £astem  empire,  and  this 
rank  it  maintained  throughout  the  middle  ages ;  the 
Byzantine  emperors,  as  well  as  the  Turkish  sultans, 
often  resided  at  Hadrianopolis.    (Spart  Hadr,  20 ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  6, 12, 15;  IL  AnL  137, 175,322; 
Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  40;  Ann.  Comn.  x.  p.  277;  Zoeim. 
ii.  22;  Cedren.  iL  pp.  184,  284,  302,  454;  Uierocl. 
p.  635;  Nicet  p.  830.) 


COIN   OP   HADRIAKOPOUS  IX  THRACE. 

2.  A  town  built  by  Hadrian  in  the  northern  part  of 
Bithynia,  which  was  little  known  in  consequence  of 
its  distance  from  the  high  roads,  for  which  reason  the 
place  is  not  noticed  in  the  Itineraries.  (HierocL  p. 
695;  Novell.  29;  Concil.  Nicean.  ii.  p.  52.)  We  pos- 
sess coins  of  this  town  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  to 
Uie  reign  of  Philip.  (Sestini,  pi  68.)    Leake  {Aiia 
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Min.  p.  809)  identifies  it  with  the  Turkish  town 
£oli  near  the  Filbas. 

3.  A  town  boilt  hj  the  emperor  Hadrian  in  Phrygia, 
between  Philomelinm  and  Tyriaeom.  (Hierocl. 
p.  672;  Goncil.  Chalced.  p.  670;  Condi.  Const  iL 
p.  241.)  Kiepert  is  inclined  to  identify  this  town 
with  the  rains  of  Arkutchan,  [L.  S.] 

HADRIAKO'POLIS  ('ASpiayovroXis),  a  town  of 
Illyricam,  founded  by  Hadrian,  and  situated  on  the 
road  from  Apollonia  to  Nicopolis,  aboat  midway  be- 
tween those  two  towns.  (Pent  Tab.)*Jtwas  re- 
pured  by  Justinian,  and  called  JvffnsGFO&s  (Pro- 
cop,  de  Aed.  ir.  1),  and  became  one  m^  the  cities  of 
the  government  of  old  Epeiros  and  the  see  of  a  bishop 
(Hierodes).  The  small  theatre  and  other  vestiges 
in  the  pbun  below  LiMkhovo  mark  the  position  of 
this  city.  Ten  (ur  twelve  miles  lower  down  the  river 
are  the  nilns  of  a;  fortress  or  small  town  of  the  By- 
zantine age,  called  DrynSpolit  which  name  has  been 
taken  for  a  oomiption  of  the  old  city,  thoogh  it 
really  is  derived  from  the  river  on  which  the  place  is 
situated,  still  called  Dhr^  or  Dryno,  These  re- 
mains ore  of  a  later  age  than  the  theatre,  which  be- 
longs to  Paganiion. 

The  probability  is,  that  when  Hadrianopolis  fell  in 
ruins  DrynopoUs  was  built  on  a  different  site,  and 
became  the  see  of  the  bishop.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  76.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HADRIANUTHE'RAE  ('ASpud'ov  difp<u),a  town 
of  Mjsia,  on  the  road  from  Ergasteria*to  Miletopolis, 
was  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  commemorate 
a  successful  hunt  which  he  had  had  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. (Dion  Cass.  Izix.  10 ;  Spartian.  Hadr» 
20.)  This  town,  of  which  we  possess  cdns  from  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  onwards,  is  identified  by  Sestini 
(^ViaffgiDwerei,  p.  135)  with  the  village  of  Tri- 
hahf  one  hour  and  a  half  irom  Soma.  (Comp.  G. 
Cedren.  L  p.  437,  ed.  Bonn;  Aristid.  i.  p.  500.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  note;  for  it  was 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  on  its  coins  a  senate  is  men- 
tioned.   (HierocL  p.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

HADBIATICUM  MABK  [Adriaticum 
Mare.] 

HADRUMETUM  or  ADRUMETUM,  and  in 
late  writens  (Mart  Cap.  vi.  216)  ADRUMETUS 
(^  *Alip6firij  6  *A8p^fii)f,  -i}Tos,  Strab.  ziii.  p.  834, 
Polyb.  XV.  5.  §  3,  15.  §  3,  Stepb.  B.  8,v,;  v  'ASpu- 
/tiirof,  Scyl.  p.  49,  StejA.  B.;  *Khpvii,iir6s,  Appian, 
Pun.  83,  47  ;  *A8po^t|TOS  or  ^A^poiifitrros,  PtoL 
iv.  3.  §§  9, 37,  viii.  14.  §  6 ;  *Anpo6finroy,  Siadiatm,, 
&C.;  *A^pdfafroSf  Procop.  B,  V.  i.  17,  ii.  23;  see, 
on  the  various  forms  of  the  name,  Groskurd's  note  to 
his  translation  of  Strabo,  vd.  iii.  p.  435 :  Eth.  'AHpu- 
forriySSf  and  sometimes  also  *A^pvfifi<nos  and  'ASpv- 
IxftTwSy  Steph.  B.;  Hadrumetinus:  Sma,  Ru.),  one 
of  the  chief  dties  of  Africa  Propria,  and,  after  the 
diviaon  of  the  province,  the  capital  of  Byzacena, 
stood  on  the  sea-coast,  a  little  within  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  Sinus  Neapolitanus  {(hdf  of  ffammamet). 
It  was  a  Phoenician  colony,  older  than  Carthage 
(SalL  Jug.  19),  under  the  dominion  of  which  dty  it 
fell  to  the  extent  described  under  Carthago.  PUny 
mentions  it  among  the  oppida  libera  of  Byzadum 
(v.  4.  s.  3;  comp.  Mela,  L  7.  §  2).  Trajan  made  it 
a  colony,  and  its  full  name  is  found  on  inscriptions 
as  Col.  Concordia  Ulpia  Trajana  Augusta 
Fruoifera  Hadrumbtina,  and  on  coins  as 
CoLONiA  Concordia  Juua  Hadrumettna  Pia. 
(Gruter,  p.  362;  Eckhd,  vol.  iv.  p.  134.)  It 
stood  in  a  very  fertile  district,  as  one  of  the  above 
titles  denotes,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  sea-ports  for 
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the  great  com-produdng  countiy  of  Byzaoimi.    Its 
site  formed  an  amphitheatre  ovcvlookixig  tbe  sea,  aad 
surrounded  by  strong  walls,  which  did  not,  hovnc, 
enclose  its  harbour  (Gothoo),  which  faij  immediate 
bdowit  (Be22:4/r.8,5,62,  63;  BaiM;  the  strte^ 
ment  of  the  Peripbie,  that  it  was  &X^icros,docs  aot 
prove  that  its  harbour  was  at  a  dJatancy,  bat  snuflr 
that  it  had  been  choked  up  by  the  aaods  wlucfa  aie 
always  encroaching  on  this  coast.)     It  is  oAen  ras- 
tioned  in  the  Punic  and  Civil  Wan.  (Fcljh^  Aj^ba, 
ILcc;  Liv.  xxx.  29;  Kep.  Haim. 6;  Caes.  B.  C.  u. 
28  ;  BeU.  Afr.  0.  cc.)     Having  shaicd  the  frie 
which  so  many  other  dties  of  Africa  suffered  fitn 
the  Vandals,  it  was  restored  by  Jastinian,  and  named 
JuariNiANA  or  JusnNiANOFoua    (Procofi.  L  c : 
Forbiger,  voL  li.  p.  845,  asserts,  without  giving  \m 
authori^,  that  it  was  afterwards  named  HfCRAnjrt, 
after  the  emperor  Hemdius,  and  on  this  gionad  he 
fellovrs  Shaw  in  placing  it  at  HerUakf  10  miks 
higher  up  along  the  coast;  but  the  <^i<fM^ft^  m  the 
Itineraiy,  pp.  52,  53,  56,  deariy  show  the  idoititr 
of  Suea  with  Hadrumetnm,  and  of  fferidak  with 
HoRRBA  CoELiA:   the  name  of  the  latter  place 
suggests  that  it  was  a  great.  depSt  for  the  a^ncat- 
tural  produce  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  earn- 
merce  of  Hadmmetum.    The  conjectuxv  of  Banh 
deserves  notice,  that  the  name  Aua  may  be  tbe 
representative  of  ^  a^ovca,  as  we  know  to  be  the 
case  with  Apollonia  on  the  Cyrenaic  coast.)   This  city 
was  the  native  pUboe  of  the  Caesar  Ckdiiis  Albums. 
(Capitolin.  Clod.  AW.  1.)    It  is  one  of  Ptolmy's 
pdnts  of  recorded  astraoamical  observatiaBB,  faarii^ 
14  hrs.  12  min.  in  its  longest  day,  and  being  I  hr. 
35  min.  W.  of  Alexandria  (vilL  14.  §  6>. 

Extensive  ruins  were  still  to  be  seen  at  Smaa  a 
the  time  of  the  Arabian  geograjAier  Abou  Qkstj^ 
Bekri  of  Cordova,  who  describes,  among  the  remaim 
of  many  other  great  ancient  buildings,  two  in  par- 
ticular: the  one,  whkh  he  calls  Melab,  an  xminraee 
building  of  light  vdcanic  stone  from  Etna,  with 
arched  galleries,  appears  to  have  been  a  theatre  cr 
amphitheatre;  and  the  other,  which  he  calls  El 
Ktdftatf  was  a  temple  on  an  encmnous  haswrnni 
four  steps  high,  of  which  a  quadrangular  inasa  d 
raasoniy  still  in  existence,  and  called  the  MakbAa, 
i.  e./aUeHy  is  supposed  by  Barth  to  be  the  mnaiiis. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  ruins  are  of  little 
magnitude;  condsting  of  some  remains  of  a  mole 
which  fcmned  a  port  of  the  andent  haihoor,  aooie 
traces  of  the  walls,  chiefly  on  the  SW.,  eight  great 
reservoirs  lying  parallel  to  one  ai.other,  scattered 
fragments  of  pilars,  a  few  inscriptions,  and,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  a  few  mosaics,  whkh 
seem  to  mark  the  site  of  the  viUas  of  tbe  wealthy 
citizens.     (Shaw,  TVavelt  m  BariKoy,  ^  p.  105, 
2nd  ed. ;  Barth,  Wtrndenrngen  durch  das  Ptmiscke 
tmd  Kyrenduche  Kustenlandj  pp.  152,  fbIL :  it  secras 
worth  while  to  correct  Dr.  Barth's  extraordinary  onr 
in  making  the  ship  of  Adramyttium  in  which  Sl. 
Paul  sailed,  AdSf  xxviL  2,  a  ship  of  HadrumetmD; 
for  the  position,  see  the  map  on  p.  532.)    rP«  S.]  ar* 

HAEBRIDES.     [Hebudes.] 

HAEMIMONTUS,  the  name  of  a  province  com- 
prising the  country  about  mount  Haemus,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name.  This  province,  of  which  Adri- 
anopdis  and  Anchialus  were  the  prindpal  towns,  is 
not  mentioned  until  a  late  period  of  the  Bamaa 
empire,  when  it  is  described  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  as  a  distinct  province  in  the  north-east  of 
Thrace.  (Comp.  Hierocl.  p.  635;  NotU.Imper.Or, 
c.  1,  witb  Boecking^s  note,  145.)  [I**S^] 
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•   HAEMODAE.    [Hebudbs.] 

HAEMUS  or  AEMUS  (^  A^r,  rh  fjftov  6fws, 
or  A!fios :  BaUcany,  a  large  range  of  mouatains  in  the 
north  of  Thraoe,  which  in  its  widest  sense  is  swd  to 
extend  from  the  Adriatic  in  the  west  to  the  Euzine 
in  the  east,  (Anonym.  PeripL  PonL  Evx.  p.  13); 
Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  10.)  Herodotus  (yr,  49)  does  not 
describe  the  extent  of  the  range,  though  he  applies 
the  name  to  heights  west  of  meant  Rhodope,  where 
the  river  Gins,  a  tribntaiy  of  the  Ister,  is  represented 
as  dividing  mount  Haemns  into  two  halves.  Bat 
most  other  writers  apjJy  the  name  Haemoa,  like  the 
modem  Balkan,  only  to  the  eastern  part  of  this 
range  from  meant  Scoroios  in  the  west  to  the  Eaxine, 
where  it  terminated  between  the  towns  of  Nanlochus 
and  Meaembria.  Its  western  beginning  is  aboot  the 
soarces  of  the  rivers  Isker  and  Maritza.  (Strab.  vii. 
pp.  319,  320;  Arrian,  Ptripl,  p.  24;  Plin.  iv.  18.) 
The  range  of  Haemns  is  in  no  part  particularly  high, 
althoogh  there  was  a  notion  among  the  ancients, 
that  f^ram  its  highest  peak  both  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Enxine  oonid  be  seen.  (Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2.)  Bat 
even  Strabo  (vU.  pp.  SIS  and  317)  has  refnted  this 
error,  which  apparently  originated  with  Theopompos 
and  Polybios,  though  the  last  aathor  admitted  that 
s  person  might  ascend  the  mountain  in  one  day. 
Pliny  (iv.  18),  who  estimates  its  height  at  6000 
paces,  states  that  on  its  summit  there  existed  a 
town  called  Aristaeam.  The  highest  parts  of  the 
moontain  are  described  as  covered  with  snow  daring 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  (Horn.  It  xiv.  227 ; 
Theocrit  viL  76.)  Modem  travellers  estimate  the 
height  of  the  great  Balkan,  between  So6a  and  Kec- 
saulik,  at  3000  feet,  and  that  of  the  little  Balkan  at 
2000.  The  northem  side  of  mount  Haemns  is  less 
precipitous  than  the  southern  one.  (Amm.  Marc  xxL 
10.)  The  mountain  has  altogether  six  passes  by 
which  it  may  be  crossed  without  much  di£Sculty, 
But  the  principal  one,  which  was  best  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  the  westernmost,  between  Phillppopolis 
and  Serdica,  and  is  caDed  by  Amm.  Marcellinus  the 
pass  of  Sued  or  Succortun  angustiae  (xxi.  1 0,  xxiL  2, 
xxvi.  10,  xxvii.  *4,  |xxxi.  16)  ;  it  now  bears  the 
name  of  Stulu  Derhendy  and  is  sometimes  called 
Porta  Trajani. 

The  people  dwelling  on  and  about  mount  Haemns 
are  goierally  called  Thracians,  but  the  following 
tribes  are  particularly  mentioned :  the  Crobyd  (Herod. 
I  c;  Strab.  vii.  p.  318),  the  CoraUi  (Strab.  vii.  p 
301),  the  Besti,  and  some  less  known  tribes.  All  of 
them  were  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  robbers,  and 
the  AiH  'm  particular  are  described  as  pirates  in- 
iesting  the  coasts  of  the  Eaxine,  until  they  were 
transplanted  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.  The  name 
Haemns  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Gi-eek 
Xc<fM,  x*^t^i  ^^^  t^c  Sanscrit  himan  and  hemanf 
according  to  which  it  would  signify  the  cold  or 
stormy  mountain;  but  it  is  possible  also  that  the 
name  is  of  Thracian  origin.  (Comp.  Bon^  in  Berg- 
haus,  Geogr. Almanachj  1838,  pp.26,  foil.,  and  by 
the  same  author  Za  r«r;ciiie  d Europe,  Paris,  1840, 
in  4  vols.  8va)  [L.  S.] 

HAGNUS.    [Attica,  p.  327.] 

HALAE  ('AAoi),  a  town  situated  upon  the  Opun- 
tian  gulf,  but  belonging  to  Boeotia  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  and  Pau«anias.  It  is  described  by  Pausanias 
as  ntnated  to  the  right  of  the  river  Platanius,  and 
IS  the  last  town  of  Boeotia.  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  some  salt  springs  which  are  still  fomid 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Leake  places  it  on  the  cape 
which  projects  to  the  northward  beyond  JUeUesirut 
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and  Protkynd,  where  some  mins  are  said  to  exist  at 
a  chureh  of  St.  John  Theologus.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  405, 
42.5;  Pans.  ix.  24.  §  5;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Leake, 
Northem  GreecSy  vol.  ii.  p.  288.) 

HALAE  ARAPHE'NIDES.  [AincA,p.S82,a.] 

HALAE  AXO'NIDES.     [Attica,  p  32  7,  b.] 

HALAESA.    [Alaesa.] 

HALES  or  HALE'SUS  CAXi?»,  gen,  'Ahtyros), 
a  small  river  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  descending 
from  Meant  Cercaphus,  and  emptying  itself,  after  a 
short  course,  into  the  Aegean  near  Colophon.  (Plin. 
V.  31 ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  36.)  Its  water  is  said  to  hare 
been  colder  than  that  of  any  river  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Paus.  vii.  5.  §  5,  viii.  28.  §  2 ;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycoj^ 
424.)  Some  suppose  that  this  river  is  spoken  of 
in  a  fragment  of  Mimnermus,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(xiv.  p  634),  where,  however,  the  common  reading 
is  'AoT^crrof  (see  Cramer's  note).  Arandell  (  Viiit 
to  the  Seven  Churches^  p.  306)  believes  this  river  to 
be  the  same  as  tlie  ffavagichay,  while  othera  iden  • 
tify  it  with  the  Tartalu,  [L.  S.] 

HALE'SION  ('AXiiffiov  we«oy)  <*  the  salt-plain,** 
a  small  district  in  the  south-west  of  Troas,  south  of 
the  river  Satinoeis.  (Strab  xiii.  p.  605.)  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  circimutanoe  that,  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  the  country  was  overflown  by  the 
sea,  which,  on  withdrawing,  left  behind  a  sediment 
of  salt.  Salt-w(u:ks  accordingly  existed  there  at  a 
place  called  the  Tragasaean  &lines  (rh  Tpayaaeuov 
a\oir^io¥).  There  was  a  story  that  Lysimachus 
levied  a  duty  on  the  collectors  of  the  salt,  and  that 
thereupon  the  salt  disappeared  altogether,  but  re- 
appeared  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  tax.  ( Athen.  iiu 
p.  73;  comp.  Pollux,  vi.  10;  Plin.  xxxi.  41 ;  Galen, 
de  Temp,  Med,  Sin^  ii.  p.  151 ;  Hesych.  s.  v. 
Tpccyiurtuoi ;  Steph.  B.  s.w,  *AX^<rfos  and  Tpdyatraiy 
who,  however,  by  mistake  transfers  the  plain  to 
Epirus.)  According  to  Leake,  the  neighbouring  hills 
are  composed  of  salt  rock;  and  the  salt-works,  which 
are  still  in  existence,  are  called  by  the  Turks  Tuzla. 
(Asia  Minor,  pp  273,  fdl.)  [L.  S.] 

HALEX  or  ALEX  (*AAn(  or  "AAi?! :  there  is 
much  discrepancy  with  regard  to  the  aspirate),  a 
small  stream  in  the  S.  of  Brattium  between  Locri 
and  Rhegium,  which,  according  to  Strabo  (vL  p260), 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
two  cities.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Locrians 
had  a  small  fort  or  out-poet  (rtptTtSKunf^  on  its 
banks,  which  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  under 
Laches  (iii.  99).  This  has  been  magnified  by 
geographers  into  a  town  of  the  name  of  Peripolium  ; 
but  was  evidently  nothing  more  than  a  fortified  poet 
to  guard  the  frontier.  (See  Arnold's  note.)  Strebo 
relates  of  the  Halex  the  peculiarity  assigned  by  other 
writen  to  the  Caecinus,  another  river  of  Brattium, 
that  the  cicadae  on  the  one  side  of  it  were  silent, 
and  those  on  the  other  musical ;  and  he  cites  from 
Timaeus  a  mythical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  260 ;  Timaeus,  ap.  Antig.  CarysL  1 ; 
Conon.  Narrat  5.)  Diodorus  gives  another  version 
of  its  origin,  but  describes  the  silence  as  extending  to 
both  confines  (iv.  22).  The  river  HaIpx  still  retains 
its  name  with  Uttle  variation  as  the  ^ /ice :  its  mouth 
is  about  8  miles  E.  of  the  Capo  delF  Armi,  the 
ancient  Leucopetra,  and  15  miles  W.  of  CapeSpar^ 
Hvento.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALIACMON  FL.  ('AAiiUjuwt',  Hesiod,  Th.  341 ; 
Herod,  vii.  127;  Scyl.  p.  26;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §§  15,  18;  Caesar  B.  C.  iii.  36;  Liv. 
xlii.  53;  Plin.  iv.  10;  Claud.  B.  Get  179:  Km- 
tr'itza;  Turkish,  Irye-Kara),  a  river  of  J^Iacedoma, 
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rising  in  the  chain  of  mountains  to  which  Ptolemy 
(/.  c.)  ^ave  the  mune  of  CanaloviL  According  to 
Caesar  {I.  c.\  it  formed  the  line  <^  demarcation  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

In  Uie  upper  part  of  its  coarse  it  takes  a  S£.  di- 
rection through  ElymiotiSf  which  it  watered;  and 
then,  continuing  to  the  NE.,  formed  the  boundary 
1)etween  Pieria,  Eordaea,  and  Emathia,  till  it  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  Thermaic  gulf.  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus  the  Haliacmcni  was  jwned  by  the  Lydisu, 
or  discharge  of  tlie  lake  of  Pella;  but  a  change  has 
now  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  latter,  which 
joins  not  the  Haliacmon,  but  the  Azius.  The  Ha- 
liacmon  itself  appears  to  have  moved  its  lower  course 
to  the  E.  of  late,  so  that,  in  time,  perhaps  all  the 
three  rivers  may  unite  before  they  join  the  sea. 

The  VistritzOf  although  betraying  a  Slavonic  mo- 
diiicalion  in  its  termination,  may  possibly  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  AsTRAEUS  (Aelian,  H,  A.  xv.  1),  which 
was  perhaps  the  ordinary  appellation  of  the  river 
below  the  gorges  of  Beraea,  as.Haliacmon  was  that 
above  them;  in  the  same  manner  as  Injehara  and 
Viitritza  are  used  in  the  present  day. 

Its  banks  are  now  confined  by  artificial  dykes  to 
restrain  its  destructive  inundati<Mis,  and  the  river 
itself  is  noted  at  Ferria  for  gtiUaiU  of  immense  size: 
the  same  fish  grows  to  enormous  dimensions  in  the 
]ake  at  Kastoria  [CeistrumI,  which  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  VUtritta.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  303. 316, voLiiLpp.292, 437.)  [£.&. J.] 

HALIARTUS  ('AAlapTOf :  Eth.  'hkii^ios),  a 
town  of  Boeotia,  and  (me  of  the  dties  of  the  con- 
federation, was  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
lake  Gopftis  in  a  pass  between  the  mountain  and 
the  bke.  (Strab.  is.  p.  41 1.)  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  woc^ctf  in  ooose- 
quence  of  its  well-watered  meadows.  (Hom.  JL  ii. 
503,  Hymn,  in  ApolL  243.)  In  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes  (b.  c.  484)  it  was  the  only  town 
that  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  was 
in  consequence  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  (Pans, 
ix.  32.  §  5.)  It  was,  however,  soon  rebuilt,  and  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Boeotia.  (Thuc.  iv.  95.)  It  is  chiefly 
memorable  in  history  on  account  of  the  battle  fought 
under  its  walls  between  Lysander  and  the  Thebans, 
in  which  the  former  was  slain,  b.  c.  395.  (Xen. 
ffell.  iii.  5.  §17,  seq.;  Diod.  xiv.  81;  Pint.  Z.^«. 
28, 29 ;  Pans.  iii.  5.  §  3,  ix.  32.  §  5.)  In  b.  a  1 7 1 
Haliartus  was  destroyed  a  second  time.  Having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Perseus,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Roman  praetor  Lucretius,  who  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves,  carried  off  its  statues,  paintings,  and  other 
works  of  art,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  afterwards  given  to  the  Athenians,  and 
it  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  (Polyb. 
XXX.  18;  Liv.  xlii.  63;  Strab.  ix.  p.  411.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time, 
and  Pausanias,  in  his  account  of  the  place,  men- 
ti<»is  only  a  heroum  of  Lysander,  and  some  ruined 
temples  which  had  heea  burnt  by  the  Persians  and 
had  been  purposely  left  in  that  state.  (Paus.  ix. 
33.  §§  1,3,  X.  35.  §2.) 

The  Haliartla.  ('AAioprio),  or  territory  of 
Haliartus,  was  a  verjr  fertile  plain,  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams  flowing  into  the  lake  Gopais,  which 
in  this  part  was  hence  called  the  Haliartian  marsh. 
(Strab.  ix.  pp.407,  411.)  These  streams,  which 
bore  the  names  of  Ocalea,  Lophis,  Hoplites,  Per- 
messus,  and  Olmeius,  have  been  spoken  of  else- 
where. [Sec  p.  4 12,  a.]     The  territory  of  Haliartus 
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extended  westwai-d  to  Mt.  Tilphossiura,  ainoe  Fa»- 
sanias  says  that  the  Haliartians  had  a  sanctnarf 
of  the  goddesses  called  Praxidicae  situated  near  thi» 
mountun.  (Pans.  ix.  33.  §  3.)  The  towns  Peleaii, 
Medeon,  Ocalea,  and  Oncbestoa  ware  sttoated  in  the 
territoiy  of  Haliartus. 

The  remains  of  Haliartus  are  atoated  upon  a  hifl 
about  a  mile  firam  the  village  of  Jfost,  on  the  ned 
from  Thebes  to  Lebadeia,  and  at  the    disfaBoee  of 
abont  15  miles  from  either  place.     The   bOl  cf 
Haliartus  is  not  more  than  50  feet  above  the  lake. 
Leake  says,  "tiiat  towards  the  lake  the  hill  of 
Haliartus  terminates  in  rocky  difi,  but  on  the 
other  sides  has  a  gradual  aodivity.     Some  reamm 
of  the  walls  of  the  AcropoUs,  chiefly  of  polygooal 
masonry,  are  found  on  the  summit  of  the  bill;  and, 
there  are  several  sepulchral  crypts  in   the  cli^ 
below  which,  to  the  north,  issues  a  copioos  sonrce 
of  water,  flowing  to  the  marsh,  like  all  the  other 
streams  near  the  site  of  Haliartoa.    Altboogli  ^m 
walls  of  the  exterior  town  are  scarcely  anywhere 
traceable,  its  extent  is  naturally  marked  to  the  east 
a'd  west  by  two  smsll  rivers,  of  which  that  to  the 
west  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  hiU  of  Mati;  the 
eastern,  called  tjie  Kefaldri,  has  its  origin  in  JimBt 
Helicon.     Near  the  left  bank  of  this  stream,  at  a 
distance  of  500  yards  from  the  Acropolis,  are  a 
ruined  mosque  and  two  ruined  churches,  on  the  site 
of  a  village  which,  though  long  since  abandosed,  is 
shown  by  these  remains  to  have  been  onoe  iahahftad 
by  both  Greeks  and  Turks.    Here  are  maaij  firsg- 
ments  of  architectuxe  and  of  inscribed  stones,  eoi- 
leeted  formerly  firom  the  ruins  of  Haliartus.    Fnm 
this  spot  there  is  a  distance  of  abont  three-^jaarters 
of  a  mile  to  a  tumulus  westward  of  the  Acrcipafis, 
where  are  several  sarcophagi  and  ancient  fooada- 
tions  near  some  sources  of  waters,  maikini^  profaaiily 
the  site  of  the  western  entrance  <k  the  dtj." 

The  stream  which  flowed  on  the  western  nJe  of 
the  dty  is  the  one  called  Hoplites  by  Plotazch, 
where  Lysander  fell,  and  is  apparently  the  same  as 
the  Lophis  of  Pausanias.  (Plut  Ljft.  29;  Pans.  ix. 
33.  §  4.)  The  stream  on  the  eastern  side,  called 
Kefaldrif  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  riTukts, 
which  appear  to  be  the  Permessns  and  Ohneins, 
which  are  described  by  Strabo  as  iknring  from 
Helicon,  and  after  thdr  union  entering  the  lake 
Gopais  near  Haliartus.  (Strab.  ix.  ppi  407,  411: 
see  BoE<yTLA,  p.  413,  a.)  The  tumulus,  of  whkh 
Leake  speaks,  perhaps  covers  those  who  were  killed 
along  with  Lysander,  since  it  was  near  this  spot 
that  the  battle  was  fought  (Leake,  iVbrlWw  Greece^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  206,  seq.) 

HALIGARNASSUS  Ck\acaprafftr6s  :  EOu  'AXt- 
KCLpvauratifs,  Halicamassensts:  Bodrmn  or  Bcmir 
rown)^  a  Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  «n 
the  Geramian  gulf.  It  was  a  colony  of  Troeiaie  in 
Argolis  establieJied  on  the  slope  of  a  predpstoos  rode, 
and  one  of  the  ux  towns  constituting  the  Done 
hexapolis  in  Asia  Minor,  the  five  other  towns  being 
Gnidos,  Gos,  and  the  three  Bhodian  towns  lalysus, 
Lindus,  and  Gamirus.  (Herod,  vu.  99,  iiL  14; 
Strab.  xiv.  pp.  653,  656;  Pans.  ii.  30.  §  8;  Ptol.  v. 
2.  §  10;  Pomp.  Md.  i.  16;  Plin.  t.  29:  Steph.  B. 
«.  V.)  The  isthmus  on  which  it  was  dtuated  was 
called  Zephyrium,  whence  the  dty  at  first  bore  the 
name  of  Zephyria.  Halicamassus  was  the  largest 
and  strongest  dty  in  all  Garia  (Diod.  Sc.  xv.  90X 
and  had  two  or  even  three  very  impr^nable  orcev; 
the  principal  one,  called  Sahnadt^  was  situated  on  a 
precipitous  rock  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  dty 
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(AcTiu,  AnaL  L  33  ;  VilruT.  iL  8 ;  Uni.  irii.  13, 
full.).  *i>d  noBTsd  ila  unu  {nn  Uw  well  Silmtcu, 
vhicb  giub«dferthHrftt«nidcof  AphndiKlttba 
Gmt  of  Ihg  rock,  and  Um  mttr  of  wfaicli  »u  Misled 
touociM  ucMmtii^  infliKnet  (Or.  JfM.  It.  SOS). 
But  Stnbo  jiutlT  coatroTata  this  iMUef,  intuMtJag 

ndor  of  Um  cUirat*  miut  mtlMC  ba  conadcrad  lo 
htm  pindacad  tba  sSkM  ucrilwd  to  ttw  Sklmuia. 
Auotlwr  nrz  tu  formerlj  btUered  to  hiTs  btcn 
ID  the  inlud  of  JrODimenu  in  fimt  of  the  gmt 
burtioar,  wbich  a  now  called  Orak  Ada ;  but  tfaii 
belief  wu  fbwided  opon  ui  Inconvct  mdiog  ia 
ArrUn.  (Slnb.  I.  cj  Arriui,  Anab.  L  S3;  Ha- 
nultm,  Rfaardia,  it  p.  34.)  Beudu  the  gmt, 
bwbnir,  the  untiuo  to  which  wu  nimwed  bj  fiaa 
CO  wch  eide,  then  wu  a  imillei  otu  to  tha  eoDlh- 
out  of  it  UaliounuiDi,  u  ilfwl  j  nmiirked,  orU 
giull;  belonged  to  the  Dwic  heu[ioli9!  but  in  cat. 
■eqneDceofaODiediepute  which  bed  uriseii,  it  wuei- 
cludedframlliBOonfeilenej.  (Herod. LIU,)  Daring 
the  Feniu  coDqaeeU  itwu,  likr  all  the  othei  Qraek 
towns,  oompelled  lo  sobinit  to  Persia,  but  doei  ml 
apiNW  to  hare  been  leae  proepenmi,  or  to  have  hut 
it*  Greek  character.  While  the  dij  wu  mider  the 
dominion  of  the  Patdana,  Ljgdamia  >et  himself  up 
•a  tjrant,  and  his  deaceiuianti,  u  rusali  oS  the 
king*  of  Fereia,  gradiiallj  acqoirad  the  domiQifQi  of 
■11  Caiia.  Artmuiia,  the  widow  of  LfffdatrUB,  fougbt 
at  Sahunie  in  the  Beet  of  Xmea.  The  mot  cela- 
bnled  among  their  ■oocewni  are  Hausolna  and  hia 
wife  and  sieUr  Artemiida,  who,  on  the  dnth  ai  Uao- 
■uliu,  erected  in  hia  hoDOor  a  wpulchral  monument 
o(  end)  magnifiotnce  that  it  wu  regarded  u  one  cf 
the  una  woodere  of  the  incient  wld.  Thie  Cariao 
djnaet7,  thotigh  eubjsct  to  Perei*,  bad  tliein»lTea 
adopted  Greek  mannen  and  the  Gieek  lanjtnage,  and 
had  a  taela  for  the  arte  of  tireece.  But  nolwiih- 
■tanding  Ibia,  Halicamasiua  waa  faithful  to  Persia, 
and  wu  one  of  the  gnat  ■IronKholda  of  the  Pervana 
oa  that  neat,  and  a  chief  Dtalion  of  the  Pariian 
fbrcea.     This,  and  the  guUaiit  defcn<e  with  which 
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Ibe  Halicanaatiana  defoided  thanadTei  againat 
Alexander,  induced  that  couqueiw,  alter  a  protracted 
li^e,  to  deatiDjr  tfaa  dtf  if  Gra.  He  was,  howeTcr, 
loabla  to  take  tb«  acropidia  s.lTn«.-i.,  in  which  Iha 
nbahitanla  bad  taken  refnga.  (Stntb.  and  Arriaa. 
Lc;  Diod.  Sitivii.  23,  frtl.;  Cnrtina,  iL  9,  foil.) 
Frafn  this  blow  Halicamassoa  never  recovered,  thongU 
iwu  wu  rebuilt.  (Cic  ad  iidiU.  Frat.  t.  1.) 
^  time  of  Tiberius  it  do  longer  boasted  of  ita 
giealneia,  but  of  ita  aafetf  and  freedom  fnim  earth- 
quakes. (Tac  Am.  it.  SS.)  AftarwMda  the  town 
rcelj  menticned  at  all,  although  Ilia  Uansateum 
lued  lo  eojoj  its  fenner  renown.  (Conat  Potpb. 
da  Tkem.  L  M;  see  the  deacriptiona  cf  it  in  Flin. 
.  9.  M)d  Vilnir.  iL  8.)  The  ooone  of  the  an. 
eiant  walls  am  still  be  distiiietl;  traced,  and  ramuna 
of  the  Manaoleuin,  aituatsd  ao  the  slope  of  the  rack 
— .  of  Salmacia,  and  of  the  an,u  wall  utha  aping 
nacU,  atHI  eiiat  (Hamiltoo'e  StteanJitt,  ii.  pp. 
34,  foil.)  Among  the  numereua  tempies  rf  Halicar. 
issns,  one  of  Aphrodite  was  particnlarlr  beauliful. 
Diod.;  VitrnT.  L  c.)  To  ua  the  dtj  is  eepeciallj 
itereating  u  the  biitiiplBce  4^  two  hiatniana,  Uan^ 
otus  and  DioQJ'uas.  Soma  interning  scnlptnres, 
broU}{ht  fnan  Boadrotim,  and  euppooad  to  have  origi- 
tailj  deccnted  the  Uaosolenm,  an  now  in  the  British 
"'useom.  (Roaa,  Jituat  mfiea  Gritck.  Intdit,  toL 
,  pp.  30,  foil.,  from  ithjch  tha  accanpanjing  plan 
taken.)  [L.  S.] 


HAXICE.    [Halibii  ^ 

HALICYAE  ('AAwuw  :  EA.  'AAMsowr,  HaK- 

cjensia  :  Saltmi),  a  dtj  in  tha  weat  of  Sicilj,  about 
midwBj  belweeD  the  two  eeaa,  and  10  miles  8.  of 
Segesta.  Slepbuina  of  Djiantium  coired);  desctiba 
it  as  eitualed  between  Eniella  and  Liljbaenm.  (Steph. 
B. ».  ».)  Ila  name  freqaenllj  oocuii  in  history,  and 
generally  in  connection  with  the  adjacent  cities  of 
Entella  and  Segesia,  bat  we  have  no  acconnt  of  ita 
origin ;  it  was  probably  a  Sicanian  town,  and  fol- 
lowed the  fortnnea  of  its  more  powerftil  neighbonra. 
Hence,  when  it  Gnt  appears  in  bister;*  we  find  it 
subject  to,  or  at  least  dependent  on.  Carthage,  the 
power  of  which  wu  at  that  time  ptdominant  in  tha 
W.  of  Sicily.  In  b.  a.  397,  wben  the  great  eips- 
ditim  of  Dionytina  cauaed  tha  greater  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  alliea  and  subjects  to  rvvolt,  Balicyaa 
waa  one  of  the  five  cities  which  remained  Aulhful  to 
tliem,  on  which  acconnt  its  lerrilorj  was  ravaged  by 
IWonytina.  (Diod.  »ii.  48.)  But  the  next  year  the 
Halicyana  were  so  alarmed  at  his  pn^reet  that  they 
conclnded  a  treaty  of  alliancs  with  him,  which,  Imw- 
ever,  Ihey  soaa  broke  OD  the  appeannce  of  Kimiico 
in  Scily  at  the  bead  of  a  large  army,  and  rejoined 
the  Carthaginian  alliance.  (Id.  xt.  34,  5S.)  They 
are  not  again  mentioned  till  B.  c.  ETG,  during  ihs 
expedition  of  Pyrrhua  to  Sidty,  when  they  fbllowed 
tbe  example  of  the  Stlinuntines  and  Segeatana,  and 

•  The  name  of  the  'AAinniaLH  is  first  found  in 
Thncydidea  (vii.  32)  at  the  tune  of  tha  Athenian 
expedition  in  Sicily ;  but  is  gensrally  conudered 
coTTDpt:  it  Is  certainly  diSciilt  to  ccoetdva  that 
Ualicyaa  ii  really  Ihs  [Jan  lhai«  meant 
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declfired  thenueWes  in  &Tour  of  that  monarch  (Id. 
xxii.  10,  Exc  H.  p.  498.)  Again,  in  the  First 
Panic  War  they  were  among  the  first  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  the  Segetans,  and,  throwing  off  the  Car- 
thaginian yoke,  declared  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Borne.  (Id.  xxiiL  5,  p.  502.)  For  this  signal  service 
Halicjae  was  rewarded  by  the  grant  o^  peculiar  pri- 
vileges, whicli  we  find  its  citizens  still  enjoying  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  who  reckons  it  among  the  five 
cities  of  Sicily  which  were  "  sine  foedere  immunes 
ac  liberae."  (Fierr.  iii.  7,  40.)  But  even  this  pri- 
vileged condition  did  not  praserve  them  from  the 
exactions  of  Verres.  (lb.  ii.  28,  iiL40,  v.  7.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Halicyae,  which 
appears  to  have  lost  its  peculiar  privileges,  and  had 
sunk  in  the  time  of  Pliny  into  an  ordinary  stipen- 
diary town.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  That  author  is  the 
last  who  mentions  its  name.  The  passage  already 
cited  from  Stephanus  is  the  only  duect  authority 
for  the  position  of  Halicyae,  but  agrees  well  with 
what  we  may  gather  from  Diodorus;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  site  has  been  cor- 
rectly identified  by  Fazello  and  Cluverius  with  that 
of  tlie  modem  town  of  SalemL  It  stands  on  a  hiU 
in  a  commanding  position,  and  must  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  strength.  Thero  are  no  ancient 
remains;  but  the  modem,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
name,  appears  to  have  reference  to  the  salt  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  distant  about  20  miles 
£.  from  Martala  (the  andent  Lilybaeum)  and  16 
N.  from  the  site  of  Selinus. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  read  'AXi- 
Kvtuwv  in  Diodorus  (xxxvi.  3.  p.  531),  where  he 
speaks  of  a  Servile  outbreak  taking  place, — Korh 
T  V  *AyKv?dw¥  x^P^t — ^  name  otherwise  unknown. 
In  a  previous  passage  of  the  same  autlior  already 
cited  (xiv.  48)  the  MS&  have  *AyKvpaioryf  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  here  the  true  reading,  as  sug- 
gested by  Wesseling,  is  *A\ucvaiuy.  Cluverius, 
however,  contends  for  the  correctness  of  the  old 
reading,  and  admits  the  existence  of  a  dty  named 
Ancyra,  which  he  identifies  with  the  "AyKpiva  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  §  15).  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALICYRNA  ('AA(<rvpra:  Eth/AXiKupi^ouos),  a 
village  of  Aetolia,  described  by  Strabo  as  situated  30 
stadia  below  Calydon  towards  the  sea  Pliny  places 
it  near  Pleuron.  Leake  discovei'ed  bome  rains,  mid- 
vray  between  Kurt-aga  (the  site  of  Calydon)  and 
the  eastern  teraiination  of  the  lagoon  of  Metolmghif 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  remains  of  Halicyriia. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  459,  sub  fin.,  where  the  common  text 
has  the  false  reading  hiKvpva\  Scyb  p.  14 ;  Plin. 
iv.  3  ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.,  where  it  is  erroneously  called 
a  village  in  Acamanla;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  iii   p.  533.) 

HALIEIS  ('AXicis),  the  name  of  a  sea-faring 
people  on  the  coast  of  Hennionis,  who  derived  their 
name  from  their  fisheries.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373.) 
They  gave  their  name  to  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Hermiunts,  where  the  Tirynthians  and  Hermionians 
took  refuge  when  they  were  expelled  from  their 
own  cities  by  the  Argives.  (Ephor.  ap.  Byz.  s.  v, 
*K\tus;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373.)  This  town  was  taken 
about  01.  80  by  Aneristus,  the  son  of  Sperthias, 
and  made  subject  to  Sparta  (hs  cfAc  ^AXtdai  [not 
ii\iias']  robs  iK  T(>uv0o5,  Herod,  vii.  137).  The 
district  was  afterwards  ravaged  on  more  than  one 
occasion  by  the  Athenians.  (Thuc  i.  105,  ii.  56,  iv. 
45 ;  Diod.  xi.  78.)  After  the  Peloponnesian  War 
the  Halicis  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon  a.s  an  auto- 
people.   (Xen.  JId'.  iv.  2.  §  6,  vi.  2.  §  3.) 
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The  district  is  called  ^  'AXids  by  ThneTdidis 
(ii.  56,  iv.  45),  who  also  calls  the  people  or  their 
town  'AA<«r;r ;  for,  in  L  105,  the  true  raading  is  ^r 
*A\tas,  i.  e.  *A\i4as.  (See  Mdneke,  and  St^ih.  B. 
t.  9.  *AAtcif.)  In  an  inscripdcai  we  find  ir  'AXlf^- 
aw.  (Bockh,  Tnscr.  no.  165.) 

Scylax  (p.  20)  speaks  of  Haua  CAA/a)  as  a  port 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Argolic  gulf.  Callimachns  calls 
the  town  Altcus  ^AA  vicof,  Steph.  B.  s.  tf),  and  by 
Pausanias  it  is  named  Hauce  ('AAiirf),  and  its 
inhabitants  Halid.  (Pans.  iL  36.  §  1.)  The  town 
was  no  longer  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Pauaanias, 
and  its  position  is  not  fixed  by  that  writer.  He  only 
says  that,  seven  stadia  from  Hermione,  the  nnd  from 
Halice  separated  from  that  to  Mases,  and  that  the 
former  led  between  the  mountains  Prsn  and  Coc- 
cygius,  of  which  the  ancient  name  was  Tboraax. 
In  the  poiinsula  of  Kranidki,  the  French  Commis- 
sion observed  the  remains  of  two  Hellemc  sites, 
one  <ni  the  southern  shore,  about  three  miles  from 
Hermi<me  and  the  same  distance  from  C.  MtitHi, 
the  other  fxa.  the  south-western  side,  at  the  head  of 
a  deep  bay  called  KKeli  or  BiuUi :  the  former  tbey 
suppose  to  represent  Halice,  and  the  latter  Maaes, 
and,  accordingly,  these  two  places  are  so  pbnd  in 
Sjepert^s  map.  But  Leake,  who  is  followed  by 
Curtius,  observes  that  the  ruins  which  the  French 
Commission  have  named  Halice  are  probably  sooie 
dependency  of  Hermione  of  which  the  name  has  not 
been  recorded,  since  the  postUoo  is  too  near  to  Her* 
mione  to  have  been  that  of  Halice,  and  the  haximir 
is  too  inconvenient  for  a  people  who  were  of  con- 
siderable maritime  importance.  It  is  far  more  Hkdjy 
that  such  a  people  possessed  the  port  of  Ckeii,  the 
situation  oi  which  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aigolic  gulf 
agrees  exactly  with  the  desari|AiaD  of  Seyhx. 
Mases  probably  stood  at  the  hnd  of  the  bay  of 
KiiddhuL  [Mases.]  (Leake,  Moreoy  vol.  iL  p.  462, 
Pehpormenaca,  p.  286,  seq. ;  Boblaye,  Jteeherdiet^ 
^.  p.  61 ;  Curtius,  Peloponnetos,  voL  iL  pp.  461, 
579.) 

HALIMUS.    [Attica,  p.  327,  h.] 

HALISARNA  {*A\icapya(xr*A\affdf»v),  a  town 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Cos,  near  Caps 
Laceterium.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  657 ;  compi  Rosa,  Beism 
auf  den  Griech.  /n«eln,  voL  iii.  p^  136,  and  ir. 
p.  22.)  [L.  &] 

HALIUSSA  ('AXu»Mr<ra),  one  of  the  three  small 
islands  lying  off  the  promontory  Bucephala  in  Troa- 
zcnia  in  Argolis.  (Pans.  ii.  34.  §  8  ;  Leake,  iWo- 
ponnesiaca^  p.  283.) 

HALMYRIS  (*AA/ivpiO,  a  salt-Iake,  soatb  of  tha 
southernmost  mouth  of  the  Danube.  It  was  properiy 
a  p&rt  of  the  Euxine,  with  which  it  communicated 
by  a  narrow  diannel.  It  extended  fn»n  the  town  of 
Istrus  in  the  south,  nearly  as  far  as  Aegyssns  on  tha 
Danube.  On  its  western  coast  existed  a  town  of  tha 
name  of  Halmyris.  (Plin.  iv.  24 :  Prooop.  de  Aed, 
iv.  7;  Philostorg.  x.  10;  Niceph.  HitL  £ccleM.  xiL 
29.)  ri*.  S-l 

HALO'NE  ('A\c6n}:  Aloni),  an  island  in  tha 
Propontis,  south  of  Proconnesus.  It  was  also  called 
Neuris  and  Prochone  (Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Plin.  t.  44X 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  island  Ekphonesns 
mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  35),  who  notices  its  ex* 
cdlent  harbour,  which  still  exists.  [L.  S.] 

HALONNE'SUS  ('AXAmnicos  :  Eth.  'AXm^^ 
<nof)f  an  island  in  lae  Aegaean  sea,  lying  off  the 
southem  extremity  of  the  Magnesian  coast  in  Thes- 
saly.  The  possession  of  this  isbnd  gave  rise  to  a 
dispute  between  Philip  and  the  AtheDian&  in  B.  c343^ 
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and  u  the  subject  of  an  oration  which  is  included 
among  the  works  of  Demoethenes,  but  which  was 
ascribed,  even  by  the  ancients,  to  Hegesippus,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  embassy  sent  bj  the  Athenians 
to  Philip  to  demand  restitation  of  Halonnesus.  [See 
J>ieL  oj  Biogr,  Vol.  I.  p.  989.]  Halonnesns  lies 
between  Sdathus  and  Peparethus,  and  appears  to  be 
the  same  island  as  the  one  called  Scopelus  (2«r($- 
irtXor)  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §  47)  and  Hierocles 
(p.  643,  Wessel.),  which  name  the  central  one  of 
those  three  islands  still  bears.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  436) 
speaks  of  Sciathus,  Halonnesiis,  and  Peparethus 
without  mentioning  Scopelus ;  while  in  the  lists  of 
Ptolemy  and  Hierocles  the  names  of  Sciathus,  Sco- 
pelus, and  I^eparethus  occur  without  that  of  Halon- 
nesus. Halonnesus  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(ir.  12.  8.  23),  MeU  (ii.  7X  and  Stephanus  B. 
(t.  9.);  but  they  do  not  speak  of  Scopelus.  The 
modem  island  tA  Skopdo  is  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  the  Aegaean,  in  consequence  of  its  wines, 
which  it  exports  in  large  quantities.  (Leake,  North- 
em  Greece,  yoI.  iii.  p.  Ill,  seq. ;  Fiedler,  Betee 
dureh  Griechenlandy  vol.  iL  p.  13,  seq.) 

HALUS  or  ALUS  (6  or  i^  'AAot,  '^AAoj :  Eth, 
'AAcus),  a  tovm  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  mentioned 
by  Homer.  (/^  iL  682.)  It  b  described  by  Strabo 
as  situated  near  the  sea,  at  the  extremity  of  Mount 
Othrys,  aboTe  the  phun  called  Crocium,  of  which 
the  part  around  Halus  was  called  AthamantiTmi,from 
Athamas,  the  reputed  founder  of  Halus.  (Strab. 
is.  pp.  432,  433.)  Strabo  also  says  that  the  river 
Amphrysus,  on  tiie  banks  of  which  Apollo  is  said 
to  have  fed  the  oxen  of  Admetus,  flowed  near  the 
walls  of  Halus.  [Amphrtbub.]  Halus  is  like- 
wise mentioned  by  a  few  other  writers.  (Herod.  viL 
173;  Dem.  de  Fait,  Leg.  p.  392;  Mek,  ii.  3;  Plin. 
iv.  7.  8.  14.)  Leake  places  Hiilus  at  Kefdhri, 
which  is  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea 
on  a  projecting  extremity  of  Mt.  Othiys  above  the 
Crocian  plain,  exactly  as  Strabo  has  described. 
"A  Hellenic  citadel  occufned  the  summit  of  the 
pnjecting  height;  and  remains  of  the  walls  are  seen 
also  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill,  having  short 
flanks  at  intervals,  and  formed  of  masonry  which, 
although  massive,  is  not  so  accurately  united  as 
we  generally  find  it  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Greece.  The  walls  may  be  traced  also  on  the  de- 
scent to  the  south-east,  and  seem  to  have  been 
united  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  a  quadrangular 
inclosure  situated  entirely  in  the  plain,  and  of  which 
the  northern  side  followed  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  the  western  the  foot  of  the  height.  The  walls 
of  this  lower  inclosure  are  nine  feet  and  a  half 
thick,  are  flanked  with  towers,  and  their  masonry, 
wherever  traceable,  is  of  the  most  accurate  and 
reguUr  kind;  two  or  three  courses  of  it  still  exist 
in  some  places."  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iv. 
p.  336.) 

HALUS,  a  small  pkce  in  Assyria,  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Artemita,  mentioned  only  by 
Tacitns(ilfm.  vi.41).  [V.] 

HALYCUS  CAXvKos :  Platant),  a  considerable 
river  of  Sicily,  which  rises  neariy  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  flowd  towards  the  SW.  till  it  enters 
the  sea  close  to  the  site  of  Heracleia  Minoa.  Its 
name  was  evidently  derived  from  the  salt  or  brackish 
quality  of  its  waters,  a  circumstance  common  to 
those  of  the  PhUani  and  of  the  Fiume  SdUo  (the 
ancient  Hlmera),  and  arising  from  the  salt  springs 
which  abound  in  this  part  of  Sicily.  It  obtained 
coDsideiable  historical  importance  from  the  circum- 
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stance  that  it  long  formed  the  eastem  boundary  of 
the  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Sicily.  This  was 
first  established  by  the  treaty  oondnded,  in  B.c.  383, 
between  that  people  and  Dionysins  of  Syracuse 
(Died.  XV.  17) :  and  the  same  limit  was  again  fixed 
by  the  treaty  between  them  and  Timoleon  (Id. 
xvi.  82).  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  city 
of  Heracleia,  situated  at  its  mouth,  but  on  the  left 
bank,  was  in  both  instances  retained  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Halyons  is  again  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus  in  the  First  Punic  War  (b.o.  249),  as  the 
station  to  which 'the  Carthaginian  fieet  under  Car- 
thalo  retired  after  its  unsuccessful  attack  on  that  of 
the  Romans  near  Phintias,  and  where  they  awaited 
the  approach  of  a  second  Boman  fleet  under  the 
consul  L.  Junius.  (Died.  zxiv.  1. ;  £xc  Hoesch. 
p.  508.)  Polybius,  who  relates  the  same  events, 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  river  (Polyb.  i.  53) : 
but  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  suppose  (as 
Mannert  and  Forbiger  have  done)  that  the  river 
here  meant  was  any  other  than  the  well-known 
Halycus,  and  that  there  must  therefore  have  been 
two  rivers  of  the  name.  Heracleides  Ponticus,  who 
mentions  the  landing  of  Minos  in  this  part  of  Sicily, 
and  his  alleged  foundation  of  Minoa,  writes  the 
name  Lycus,  which  is  probably  a  mere  false  reading 
for  Halycus.  (Heracl.  Pont.  §  29,  ed.  Schneidewin.) 
Though  a  stream  of  c  nsiderable  magnitude  and 
importance,  it  is  singular  that  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  geographers.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALTS  (*AAvf ,  sometimes  "AAvf :  KitU  Irmakj 
i.  e.  the  **ted.  river"),  the  principal  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  has  its  sources  in  the  Armenian  mountains 
which  form  the  boundary  between  Pontus  and  Ar- 
menia Minor,  that  is,  at  the  point  where  the  heights 
of  Scoedises  and.  Antitaurus  meet  (Herod,  i.  72 ; 
Strab.  xiL  p.  546 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  786  ;  Ov.  ex 
Pont.  iv.  10.  48.)  At  first  its  course  has  a  south- 
western direction,  traversing  Pontus  and  Cappadoda; 
but  in  the  latter  country  it  turns  to  the  north,  and, 
continuing  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  discharges 
itself  by  several  mouths  into  the  EuxinOi  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  forming  the  boundary  between 
Paphlagonia  in  the  west,  and  Galatia  and  Pontus  in 
the  east.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  544 ;  PtoL  v.  4.  §  3 ;  Arrian, 
PeripL  16.)  According  to  Strabo,  the  river  Halys 
received  its  name  from  the  salt-wcn-ks  in  its  vicinity 
(pp.  546,  561);  but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  as  the 
name  is  often  written,  without  the  aspiration,  Alys 
(Eustath.  ad  Dionjf*.  Per.  784).  Pliny  (vi.  2), 
making  this  river  come  down  from  Mount  Taurus 
and  flow  at' once  from  south  to  north,  appears  to  con- 
found the  Halys  with  one  of  its  tributaries  (^fechel 
Irmak).  According  to  Xenophon  {Anab.  v.  6.  §  9), 
the  breadth  of  the  Halys  is  at  least  2  stadia.  At 
the  time  of  the  greatness  of  the  Lydian  empire  the 
Halys  formed  the  boundary  between  it  and  Persia, 
and  on  its  banks  Cyrus  gained  the  decisive  victory 
over  Croesus.  (Heivd.  i.  53,  75,  84;  Justin,  L  7; 
Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  56;  Lncan,  iii.  272.)  The  impor- 
tance of  the  river  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Asia  is 
frequently  divided  by  it  into  two  parts,  Asia  cis  and 
Asia  tranM  Halyn.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  534,  xvii.  p.  840.) 
Respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  river,  see 
Hamilton's  Ruearckes,  vol.  i.  pp.  297, 324, 41 1,  vol. 
iL  p.  240  [L.  S,] 

HAMAE,  a  place  in  Campania,  between  Capua 
and  Cumae,  where  the  Capuans  were  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  annually  for  a  solemn  religious  festival ; 
an  occasion  of  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  use 
during  the  Second  Punic  War  (o.  c.  215)  to  reduce 
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the  CrnnawpM  under tharnljeetMny  tnit  their  plaoB 
were  frnstnted  and  Ukj  tiienwdTes  put  to  the  tword 
bj  the  fiomea  ooneiil  Seroppooim  Gnuxhos.  (lAr. 
xziiL  95.)  livy,  who  is  the  onlj  aatbor  that  men- 
tioDS  Hamae,  tells  os  that  it  was  3  miles  from  Comae; 
bat  the  exact  tile  camiot  be  detcrmiiied.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HAMA'XI  A  i'Afm^ta),  a  small  town  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  CUida  Aspenu  (Strabw  ziv.  p^  669.) 
It  had  a  good  roadstead  for  ships,  and  excellent 
cedan  for  ship>building.  (Locan,  viiL  259.)  Ha- 
roaxia  is  perhaps  the  same  plaoe  as  Anaziam 
(^i^adiatm.  Mar.  Jfagni,  §  188),  which,  however,  is 
placed  west  of  Coracesiiim,  so  that  it  would  belong 
to  Pamphylia.  (Comp.  Leake,  Atia  Mmor^  p. 
197.)  [L.  S.] 

H  AHAXITUS  CAfia(rr^t),  a  town  on  the  sonth- 
western  coast  of  Troas,  50  st^Ua  soath  of  Lari88a,and 
dose  to  the  plain  of  Halesion.  It  was  prubabl  j  an 
Aeolian  colony,  bat  had  ceased  to  exist  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Strsbo.  (ScyL  p.  36 ;  Thncyd.  viil  101 ; 
Xenoph.  BeOen.  ill  1.  §  13;  Strab.  x.  p.  473,  xiii. 
pp.  604,  612,  613.)  According  to  Aelian  {Hist. 
Ail  xii.  5),  its  inhabitants  worshipped  mice,  and  for 
this  reason  exiled  Apollo,  their  chief  divinity,  Smin- 
tbeus  (from  the  Aeolian  o'ft/i^a,  a  moose).  Stiabo 
relates  the  occarion  of  this  as  follows:  When  the 
Teocrians  fled  from  Crete,  the  oracle  of  Apollo  ad- 
vised them  to  settle  on  the  spot  where  their  enemies 
issoed  from  the  earth.  One  night  a  nombw  of 
field-mice  destroyed  all  their  shields,  and,  recog- 
nising in  this  oocoirenoe  the  hint  of  the  oracle,  they 
established  themselves  there,  and  called  Apollo 
Sminthens,  representing  him  with  a  moose  at  his 
feet.  Daring  the  Macedonian  period,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  compelled  by  Lysimachos  to  quit  their 
town  and  remove  to  the  neighboariug  Alexandria. 
(Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Plin.  t.  33.)  No  ruins  of 
this  town  have  yet  been  discovered  (Leake,  Ana 
Minor,  p.  273);  bat  Prokesch  (^Dei^cwurdigk.  iii. 
p.  362)  states  that  architectural  remains  are  still 
seen  near  Cape  Baba,  which  he  b  inclined  to  r^ard 
as  belonging  to  Hamazitus. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (v.  29)  as  situated  in  Caria,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Cnidian  Chersonesus.  [L.  S.] 

HAMAXO'BII  CA^Seioi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  19; 
lamblich.  de  Abitm,  iii.  15 ;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  1.  §  2; 
Plin.  vi.  12 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "ACtoi),  a  people  of  Sar- 
matia,  rituated  to  the  E.  of  the  Scythian  Alauni, 
who  wandered  with  their  waggons  along  the  banks 
of  the  Volga^  and  belonged  to  the  Sarmatian  stock. 
(Schafarik,  Slav.  AU.  vol.  i.  p.  204.)     [E.  B.  J.] 

HAMAXOECI  CA^oocoi,  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II 
ziii.  5 ;  Hesiod.  ap.  Strti>.  vii.  p.  302  ;  Herod,  iv. 
46  ;  Aesch.  Prom.  709  ;  Strab.  ii.  p.  87,  vii.  pb209, 
xi.  p. 492).  This  name  was  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  the  Nomadic  hordes  who  roamed  over  the  N.  £. 
of  Europe,  neither  sowing  nor  planting, — but  living 
on  food  derived  from  animals,  especially  mares'  milk, 
and  cheese, — and  moved  from  place  to  plaoe,  car- 
rying their  fsmilies  in  waggons  covered  with  wicker 
and  leather,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Tartars  of 
the  present  day.  [£.  B.  J.] 

HAMMANIENTES,  a  Libyan  tribe  beyond  the 
Macae,  who  dwelt  12  days*  joamey  W.  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis  in  an  oasis  of  the  sandy  desert,  and  made 
their  houses  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  rock- 
salt  cut  from  the  hills  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. (Plin.  V.  5.)  Solinus  (28)  calls  them 
Amantes.  Mannert  supposes  them  to  be  the 
Atarantbs  of  Herodotus.  [P.  S.] 
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HARENATIO.    [Abssaccm.] 

BAftMACApfia:  Etk.'ApimnAt).  I.  An 
town  of  Boeotia,  raentioiied  by  Hfloier,  vriudi  is  said 
to  have  been  so  called,  cither  becaosa  the  cfasriot  if 
Adrsstns  broke  down  bere^  or  becaaae  the  ehaisot 
of  Amphianuu  disappeared  in  the  eakth  at  this 
phwe.  (Didynu  and  Eastath.  adlLLc;  Strabu  ix. 
PL  404;  Paas.ix.I9.  §4,carapLL54.  §2;  Sttph. 
B.  9.  o.)  Strabo  describes  it  as  a  deserted  ▼fflaige  m 
the  territory  of  Tanagra  near  Mycalessos;  and  Paa- 
sanias  speaks  of  the  ruins  of  Harma  and  HyvaUessos 
as  situated  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Claakis. 
Aelian  (F.  S.  iiL  45)  speaks  of  a  laka  catted 
Harma,  which  is  probably  the  oooe  now  ca&ed  MoHtti 
or  ParaUmuif  to  the  east  of  Hylica.  [BoBcmA, 
p.  413,  b.]  The  exact  site  of  Harma  is 
It  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  hare  occupied  the 
portant  pass  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chakaa, 
leading  into  the  maritime  plidn.  (Leake,  NarAerm 
GreecCj  toL  iL  p.  251.) 

2.  A  fortress  in  Attica.     [Attica,  p.  329,  bwl 

HARMATEXLl  (rk  *ApfueHiXia,  Diod.  xVil 
102),  a  place  probably  in  the  Panjdb,  whidi  Dio- 
dorus  describes  as  the  last  of  the  cities  of  the  Bracb- 
manes  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  people  were  a  veiy  warlike  race,  and 
made  a  gallant  stsnd.  They  nude  use  of  poisoDed 
arrows.  See  also  Strabo  (xv.  p^  723),  who  doea  not, 
however,  mention  this  place  by  name,  tboagh  he 
alludes  to  an  incident  which,  according  to  Diodonta, 
happened  there.  The  exact  position  of  this  place 
has  not  been  determined ;  but  it  was  most  likdy  in  the 
territory  of  the  Malli  (now  Afii/Mn).  [V.] 

HARMATO'TROPHI,  one  of  several  small  trHies 
who  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vL  16)  as  living  at  the 
foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  between  the  Kardi  and 
Bactri.  [V.J 

HARMATHUS  ('Ap/mtfous),  a  town  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium,  on  the  east  of 
Cape  Lectum;  it  is  mentioned  only  by  Thacydides 
(viiL  101)  as  opposite  to  the  town  of  Methymna  m 
Lesbos.  It  cannot  have  had  any  connectaon  with 
Cape  Amathus,  which  was  ntuated  much  fnitfacr 
south  (Strab.  xiiL  p.  622),  and  is  probably  the  same 
as  Cape  Canae.     [Cakab.]  [L.  S.] 

HARMOZEIA  CA/>^((Ccfa,  Arrian,  Jmf.  c  S3; 
Armuzia,  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  27),  the  district  surroand- 
ing  Harmuza,  the  port  at  which  Nearchos's  fleet 
arrived  on  their  return  from  india,  and  which  waa 
situated  in  the  S£.  comer  of  Carmania.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  district  Harmoseia, 
of  the  port  Harmuza,  and  of  the  prMnontorj  Har- 
mozon  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  are  all  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  Persian  good  spirit  JTbramai 
or  Auramazda,  which  name  has  been  preserved  in 
the  present  Ormtis,  the  name  of  an  island  off  the  site 
of  the  former  port  The  neighbouring  land  is  now 
called  Moghistdn.  The  Anunis  or  Andanis  flowed 
through  Harmozeia  into  the  sea  at  Harmuza.  Its 
present  name  is  Ihrahim  BM,  [y.l 

HARMOZICA.     [Aragus.] 

HARMOZON  PROM.  {"Apf^Co^  &cpoy,  PtoLvi. 
8.  §  5 :  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765),  a  promontory  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  N.  or  Carma- 
nian  side  of  it,  just  at  the  part  where  the  sea  betwvea 
Arabia  and  Ana  is  most  narrow.  Eratosthenes 
(ap.  Strab.  /.  c.)  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  both  assert 
that  the  coast  of  Arabia  can  be  plainly  seen  from 
tliis  point    The  promontory  may  perhi^  be  wyt^ 
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ited  bj  Um  modem  C  Bombartek,  Mtrly  opposite 
to  C  Miusendom.  [V.] 

HARMU'ZA  CAp^a  v^tt,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  §  5), 
the  caiutAl  of  the  dbtrict  which  Arrian  has  called 
Harmoseia.  There  seems  to  be  some  doobt  whether 
then  is  any  present  representative  of  this  place 
along  the  coast  The  only  ph^co  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Ormus  is  an  isUuid  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Anamis,  to  which  it  has  been  coi^ectnred  by  D'An- 
▼ille  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  most  hare  fled 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Timt&r.  The  modem  his- 
toiy  of  this  isUmd  is  well  known.  It  was  taken  by 
Albaqnerque  in  1507,  and  heM  with  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  by  the  Portngnese  till  Shah  Abb^, 
aided  by  the  English,  took  it  from  them  in  1622. 
liVhile  Ornum  lifted,  the  Portugnese  had  an  em- 
porium second  to  none  but  Goa.  Shah  Ahhis  built 
on  the  opposite  coast  Bender'Abbassi^  and  tried  to 
win  for  it  the  commerce  which  Ormut  had  possessed. 
In  this»  however,  he  signally  fiuled,  and  both  places 
are  now  utterly  mined  and  abandoned.  (Vincent, 
Voy.  o/Nearchm,  voL  I  pp.  S24->dS4.)     [V.] 

UAROSHETU  CAfH^cie),  mentioned  only  in 
Judgei  (ir.  2, 13, 16)  as  the  royal  garrison  of  Jabin 
king  of  Canaan.  In  all  these  passages  it  is  called 
Uarosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  obviously  situated 
in  the  northem  part  of  Palestine,  called  *'  Galilee  of 
the  nations."  (/s.  ix.  1.)  It  was  probably  situated 
In  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  between  Kadesh  Naphtali, 
and  Hazor,  the  capital  of  Jabin  [HazobJ.  As 
the  name  signifies  wi>d  m  the  Aramaean,  the  fortress 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  situated  in  a  woody 
district.  The  name  is  regarded  as  an  appellative 
by  the  Chaldee  panphrast,  whose  tzanslation  for 
**  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  "  is  equivalent  to  "  in 
fortitndine  (in  munitione)  arcium  gentium.*'  (Bosen- 
miiller  in  Jud.  iv.  2.)  [G.  W.] 

HARPAGEIA  (rd  'A/nrcrycMi},  a  distnct  between 
Priapus  and  Cyzicus,  about  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Granicus  in  Mysia,  whence  Ganymede  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  off.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  587.)  Tbucydides 
(viii.  107)  also  mentions  a  town  Harpagion,  which 
is  otherwise  unknown.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  ».  v.  'Ap- 
wdyta.)  [L.  S.] 

HA'BPASA  ('ApirfiMTa:  Eth.  'Aptrw^^),  a  town 
in  Caria,  on  the  eastem  bank  of  the  river  Harpasus, 
a  tributary  of  the  Maeander.  (PtoL  t.  2.  §  19 ;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.;  Plin.  v.  29;  Hierocl.  p.  688.)  The  rains 
found  opposite  to  NaJMy  at  a  place  called  Arpas  JTo- 
2ssft,  undoubtedly  belong  to  Harpasa.  (Fellowes, 
Ihicov,  m  Lgc.  p.  51 ;  Leake,  Atia  Minor,  p^  249 ; 
Bkhter,  WaUfahrUi^  p.  540.)  Plmy  mentions  a 
wonderful  rock  in  its  neighboiurhood,  which  moved 
on  being  pressed  with  a  fioger,  but  did  not  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  the  whde  body.  [L.  S.] 

HA'RPASUS  CApvflurof:  Harpa),  a  river  of 
Caria,  flowing  from  south  to  north,  and  emptying 
itself  into  the  Maeander.  (Phn.  v.  29;  Steph.  B. 
s.  9.  *Apirao-a;  Quint  Smym.  Potthom.  x.  144.)  In 
the  war  against  Antiochus  the  Romans  encamped 
on  its  banks.    (Liv.  xxxviiL  13.)  [L.  S.] 

HA'BPASUS  C^^<»^<>*''  the  reading  %nrteyos, 
in  Died.  Sic  ziv.  29,  is  faulty),  a  river  which  the 
Ten  Thousand  crossed  (400  feet  broad)  from  the 
territory  of  the  Chalybes,  who  were  separated  from 
the  Scythini  by  this  river.  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  7.  § 
17.)  This  river,  which  has  been  identified  by  se- 
veml  writers  with  the  Arpa-Chdl^  a  northern  affluent 
4>f  the  Anues,  and  forming  the  £.  boundary  of 
JCarf ,  is  more  probably  represented  by  the  Tchdruk- 
^u  {Jordk\  as  Golooel  Ghesney  (^Exped.  EupknU. 
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vol.  iL  p.  231)  and  Mr.  Grote  {Hiit,  ofGrtec^  vol 
ix.  p.  161)  suppose.  [£.  B.  J.] 

HARPINA  or  HARPINNA  CApirtMi,*A/nrurva : 
Eih,  *Sfnti3nMi)^  a  town  of  Pisatis  (Ells)  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alphans,  on  the  road  to 
Heraea,  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  the  hippo- 
drome of  Olympia.    (Lucian,  dt  Mart  Pertgr.  35.) 
Harpina  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Oenomaus, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  mother.    The  ruins  of 
the  town  were  seen  by  Pausanias.    According  to 
Strabo,  Harpina  stood  upon  the  stream  Partheniis;  x/ 
according  to  Pausanias,  upon  one  called  Harpinnes.    « 
The  mins  of  the  town  stand  upon  a  ridge  a  little 
northward  of  the  village  of  Mirdka :  there  are  two 
small  rivulets  on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  of  which 
the  eastem  one  appears  to  be  the  Partheniis,  and  <x/ 
the  westem  the  Harpinates.    (Stnib.  viii.  pp.  356,   ' 
357*;  Pans.  vi.  20.  §  8;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake, 
MoreOf  voL  ii.  p^  211,  Peiopotmaiacaj  p.  218.) 

HARPIS  FL.  CA^^'t  Ptol.  iiL  10.  §  14),  a  river 
of  Samiatia  Europsea,  probably  the  same  as  the 
KugaXnik  in  Btstarahla,  There  was  a  peopki 
called  the  Harpii  (*Apriot,  PtoL  iii.  10.  §  13)  in 
the  district  about  this  river.  [£.  B.  J.] 

H ARPLEIA  (^'ApwXcia),  a  place  in  Laconia  upon 
the  slopes  (^  Mt.  Taygetus,  but  at  the  mtrance  of  the 
plain.  Leake  places  it  at  the  village  oi  Xerokambi. 
(Paus.  iii.  20.  §  7;  Leake,  Peiopomteaiaca,  p.  361.) 

HARUDES,  a  German  tribe  in  the  araiy  of  Ario- 
vistus  in  his  war  with  Caesar,  of  whom  24,000  had 
crossed  over  into  Gaul  and  established  themselves 
there.  (Gaes.  S.  &.  L  31,  37,  51.)  Some  writers 
suppose  that  these  Harades  ars  the  same  as  the 
Charvdu  (Xo^vSct)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  1 1. 
§  12)  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonesus 
Cimbrica.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistns  would  have  consisted  of  tribes  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Germany,  and  its  great  numbers 
would  cease  to  be  matter  of  surprise.  [SuEVi.]  The 
Harades  are  also  mendiMied  in  the  Monumentnm 
Ancyranum.  (Comp.  Wersebe,  Die  VoUeer  u.  Vol- 
kerbundniue,  p.  230.)  [L.  S.] 

HASSL  In  Pliny  (iv.  1 7)  some  texts  place  alter 
the  Belkyvaei,  a  people  of  Belgica,  another  people 
named  Hassi,  or,  as  some  editions  have  it,  Bassi. 
Harduin  omits  the  name,  and  he  does  not  say  that 
any  MS.  has  it  D'Anvilie  mentions  a  forest  named 
ffaiZy  or  BeZj  in  a  canton  of  the  diocese  of  Beamvait^ 
or  the  country  of  the  Bellovaci;  and  he  would  there- 
fore keep  Hassi  in  Pliny's  text  [G.  L.] 

HASTA.    [AsTA.] 

HATERA,  a  station  on  the  road  from  Dium  to 
Beraea,  12  M.  P.  from  the  former  (Peut.  Tab.\  and 
identified  with  KaUrina,  to  the  S.  of  Pydna.  (Leake, 
Norihem  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  424.)  [E.B.J.] 

HAURAN,  AURAMFTIS  (Abptuuns,  *A€pa. 
vrrif),  the  name  given  by  Josephus  to  the  countzy 
called  Itursea  by  St  Luke  (iii.  1),  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  neither  in  his  description  of  the  te- 
tmrchy  of  Philip,  nor  elsewhere,  does  Josephus 
make  any  mention  of  Ituraea,  but  substitutes  Au- 
ranitis.  Thus  he  states  that  Auguitus  granted 
Auranitis,  together  with  Batanaea  and  Trschon  to 
Herod  the  Great,  on  whose  death  he  assigned  them 
to  Philip.  (Ant  xv.  p.  10.  §  1,  xvii.  13.  §  4; 
B,  J.  ii.  6.  §  3.)  It  describes  the  great  desert  tract 
south  of  Damascus,  still  called  the  Haunm,  and 
comprehended   by  Ptolemy  under   the   names   of 

*  Strabo  in  this  passage  confounds  ^pala  with 
oala. 


I  Hpala. 
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Arabia  Petraea  and  Deaerta  (t.  17.  §  19),  the  Pa- 
lestina  Tertia  of  the  Ecclesiastical  annala  (Beland, 
pp.  205. 212).  Ptolemj,  however,  makes  AuFanitis 
a  district  of  Babylonia,  coDtignoas  to  the  Eophrates. 
(Id.  20.) 

The  district  is  more  correctly  described  hy  Strabo, 
as  lying  to  the  soath  of  the  two  Tnchons  (8te 
A67^^ffii'0i   Tp^xtfi^es),   consisting    of    inaccessible 
mountains,  inhabited  by  a  mixed  people  of  Itnraeans 
and  Arabs,  a  wild  and  predatory  race  of  rillains,  a 
terror  to  the  i^icnltand  inhabitants  of  the  jdains. 
They  dwelt  in  deep  caves  of  such  extent,  that  one 
could  hold  4000  men,  in  their  incursions  on  the 
Damascenes,  and  in  their  ambuscades  against  the 
caravans  of  merchants  from  Arabia  Felix.     But  the 
most  formidable  band  under  the  noted  chief  Zeno- 
doms,  had  been  dispersed  by  the  good  government 
of  the  Romans,  and  by  the  security  afforded  by  the 
garrisons  maintained  in  Syria.  (Strsbo,  xvi.  p.  756.) 
A  comparison  of  this  description  of  Itnraea  by  the 
classical  geographer,  with  Josephus's  account  of 
Trachonitis  and  the  doings  of  the  robber-chief  Ze- 
nodorus  and  his  Arabs  (^AnL  xv.  10.  §  1, 2),  exhibits 
many  striking  points  of  resemblance ;  and  there  is 
an  amusing  account  given  by  William  of  Tyre  of 
these  very  caves  between  AJdraa  and  Bozra,  into 
whose  narrow  mouths  the  thirsty  travellers  would  let 
down  their  water-skins,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  supply 
of  water ;  but  drew  back  the  curtailed  rope,  minus 
the  skins,  which  had  been  sdzed  and  appropriated  by 
the  robbers  concealed  in  the  caves.  (^Tut.  xv.  10.) 
The  marauding  inhabitants  of  this  wild  country  at 
the  present  day  keep  up  the  character  of  their  prede- 
cessors ;  and  their  daring  attacks  upon  the  caravans 
of  pilgrims  on  the  annual  Haj,  are  scarcely  repressed 
by  a  numerous  escort  of  n^lar  troops.    The  extent 
of  the  modem  Haunu  is  thus  described  by  Burck- 
hardt:   "  The  Haounm  comprises  part  of  Tracho- 
nitis and  Ituraea,  the  whole  of  Auranitis,  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Batanaea.    .    .    .    The  fiat 
country,  south  ciJebd  Keatoue^  east  of  Jebel  el 
Sheikh^  and  west  of  the  HcidJ  road,  as  &r  as  Katem^ 
or  Nowa^  is  called  Djedour,     The  greater  part 
of  Ituraea  appears  to  be  comprised  within  the  li- 
mits of /yedotcr."     {Travek  in  Syria.)    The  whole 
district    abounds    in    ruins ;    and     the   frequent 
Greek  inscriptions,  not  only  at  Bozra,  its  ancient 
capital,  but  in  numerous  other  towns  and  villages, 
prove  it  to  hare  been  thickly  inhabited  in  former 
times,  and  well    garrisoned  by  Roman    soldiers; 
thereby  illustrating  and  confirming  the  remark  of 
Strabo  above  cited,  concerning  the  greater  security 
of  the  country  while  under  imperial  rule.     Many 
of   the  inscriptions  were  copied    by  Burckhardt. 
{Syria,  pp.   59  —  118.  215—234.)      The  name 
Hauran  (of  which  Auranitis  is  only  the  classical 
form)  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  town  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Damascus  (xlvii.  16.  18),  where  the  LXX.  write 

The  name  Ituraea  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Ishmaelite  patriarch  Jetur,  or  Ittnr 
(1  Ckron.  i.  31);  and  the  Alexandrine  vereicNi  of 
the  LXX.  reads  'IrovpoTot,  in  1  Chron.  v.  19,  a 
passage  which,  as  Reland  remarks,  enables  us  to 
fix  the  position  of  Ituraea  to  the  east  of  the  land 
of  Israel ;  for  the  Hagarites^  to  whom  Jetur  be- 
longed, were  dispossessed  by  the  Reubenites  who 
"dwelt  in  their  tents  tJiroughout  all  the  east  of 
the  land  of  Gilead"  (v.  10)  *'unto  the  entering  in 
of  the  wilderness  from  the  river  Euphrates  "  (v.  9). 


HAZOB 

(BeUnd,  PofaerfMO,  p.  106.)  Faanster  (^niiEi, 
vol.  i.  pp.  309 — 311)  further  identifiea  the  modem 
name  Jedour  with  the  patriarchal  Jetur.  [G.  W.J 

HAVILAH  (pfikAr),  the  land  encompnaed  hr 
the  Pison,  the  first-muned  of  the  four  riven  cf 
Eden,  abounding  in  gold  of  a  fine  quality,  in  **  bde^ 
Hum  and  the  onyx  stone."  {Genes.  iL  1 1, 1 2.)  Its 
situation  is  further  fixed  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Ishmaelite  Bedeoins,  as  Sheer  was  their  weiteiv 
limit.  {Gen.  xxv.  18.)  Thej  seem  to  have  been 
subsequently  dbpossessed  by  the  AmaMrites,  vfaa 
have  the  same  limits  assigned  to  them  in  I  Sam, 
XV.  7.  [Ajcalekitab.]  It  donbtleas  derived  in 
name  from  Havilah  the  son  of  Cosh  ((Ten.  x.  7% 
by  whose  descendants  the  district  was  first  p<g|iled, 
not  ^m  the  later  Joktanite  patriarch  of  the  same 
name  (x.  29). 

**The  Umd  of  Havilah  mentioood  in  Geneue, 
and  there  described  as  encompassed,   or  indoeed 
rather,  by  the  river  Pison,  has  been  aasigiwd,  by 
consent  of  the  learned,  as  the  first  and  dbief  set- 
tlement of  the  son  of  Cu^,  and  identified  with  the 
province,  on  the   Persian  Gulf,  now  deoominaied 
Hagar  or  Bahrein;  a  district 'andentlj  watered, 
as  we  gather  from  the  coocurrent  testimonies  of 
Pliny,  and  the  Portnguese  traveller  Penara,  by  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  which,  diveigxng  from  tht 
coune  d  its  other  channels,  ran  southwaid  paxaDel 
with  the  gulf,  and  fell  into  it  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Bahrein  islands.    A  direct  proof,  unnoticed  bj  Re- 
ceding writere,  that  thb  region  once  bore  the  tame 
of  Havilah,  is  furnished  by  the  hct,  that  the  pris- 
cipal  of  the  Bahrein  isUmds  retuns  to  this  day  the 
original  name  of  that  of  AvaV*    (Forster.  Geo^.  of 
Arabia^  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  41.)     Hr.  Forster  tlicn 
traces  this  patriarchal  name  through  its  Tariou 
modifications  (as  Dr.  Wells  had  done  before,  thoagh 
not  so  fiilly)    in  the  chusical  geograpfaera,   ud 
shows  clear  examples  of  it,  under  its  semal  idio- 
matic changes,  from  the  head  of  the  Peraian  Golf  ta 
its  month,  both  in  Ptdemy  and  Pliny,  and  in  the 
modem  geography  of  the  oonntry;  and  that  the 
great  tribe  or  people  intended  nndor  those  denamina- 
tions,  formed  in  the  time  of  those  geographers,  and 
continue  to  compose  at  the  present  daj,  a  chief  part 
of  the  population  of  the  Havihih  of  Scripture,  the 
modem  province  of  Hagar  or  Bahrein,     (lb.  ppu 
41 — 54.)    He  accounts  fin*  the  modem  name  of  the 
district  of  HaviUh,  by  the  fact  already  noted,  that 
the  Ishmaelite  Arabs  had  dispossessed  the  ancient 
Cushite  race,  and  imposed  on  the  conquered  tenitorf 
the  name  of  their  mother  Hagar.    (VoL  i.  pp.  199, 
200.)  [G.W.] 

HAZEZON-TAMAR.     [Enqkdi.] 

HAZOR  ('AirflJ/>),  the  niyal  dty  of  the  mort 
powerful  Canaanitish  nation  in  the  north  of  Pakaline 
at  the  period  of  the  entrance  of  the  IsraeliteB.  It  was 
the  capital  of  king  Jabin,  and  head  of  a  ooolederacy 
against  Joshna ;  on  which  account  he  made  an  ex- 
ample  of  it,  exterminating  its  inhalNtants,  and  de- 
stroying it  alone  with  fire.  {Jotk  xi.  1 — 14.)  It  had 
recovered  its  independoKe  and  importance  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  ahoat 
two  centuries  and  a  half  later,  when  we  ^d  it  still 
the  royal  residence  of  the  Canaanite  king,  JaUn, 
— a  name  signifying  wiee,  whidi  seems  to  ksve  been 
the  common  designation  of  the  sheikhs  of  Hazor,  as 
righteous  was  of  the  Jebnsite  kings.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Hazor  wss  again  taken  on  this  oecasioa 
after  the  defeat  of  Sisera  by  Deborah  and  Bank. 
{Jwiges,  iv.  v.)    Nor  is  it  all  clear  that  the  towi 
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of  that  luune  mentioned  in  the  later  hooks  of  Hoi  j 
Scriptare  is  identical  with  the  Canaanitieh  capital, 
the  site  of  which  was  reooyered  by  the  writer  in 
1 843,  still  called  bj  the  same  name,  and  situated  on 
a  hill  above  Banias,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  rains 
of  the  Castle  of  Banias,  oommanding  the  Damascos 
rowL  [G.  W.] 

H£BOSO.     [Hbbudes.] 

HEBRAEL     [Palestima.] 

HEBKOMAGUS,  a  phoe  in  Soathern  Gallia, 
which  the  Jerusaiem  Itinerary  places  on  the  road 
from  Tdosa  {Totdouie)  to  Garauw  {CarcoMiOtme)^ 
and  14  M.  P.  short  of  Carcastorme,  The  Table 
gives  the  same  distance,  or  some  critics  read  the  same 
distance  in  the  Table  by  changing  xrii.  to  xiiiL 
D*Anville  supposes  Hebromagus  to  be  a  place  called 
£ram,  Hebromagus  is  mentioned  in  the  EpistoUe 
of  Aasonius  to  Panllinns  (zxii.  35;  xxiv.  124);  and 
if  there  was  only  one  Hebromagus,  it  is  the  pbce 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

HEBRON  (XcCpc^i^,  LXX.,  Joseph.),  a  very 
ancient  city  of  Palestine,  situated  in  a  mountunous 
district,  22  Boman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem. 
(Enseb.  s.  v.  *Apictf£)  Its  original  name  was  Kir- 
jatJi-Arba,  or  the  city  of  Arba,  so  called  from  Arba, 
a  chief  of  the  Anal(im,  who  dwelt  in  this  neigh- 
bottriiood.  {Gen,  zxiii.  2 ;  Josh.  xiv.  15 ;  Jvdg.  i.lO ; 
Jotieph.  AnL  xiv.  15.)  It  was  frequently  the  resi- 
dence of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  were 
buried  here  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  which  Abraham 
purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth.  (CPea.  xxiii.  2,  seq.) 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Israelites, 
Uebron  was  given  by  Joshua  to  Caleb,  who  expelled 
the  Anakim  from  tlie  district.  (Joth.  xiv.  13 — 15, 
XV.  13,  14 ;  Judg.  i.  20.)  It  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  (Joth.  xx.  7.) 
Hebron  was  the  residence  of  David,  as  king  of 
Jndah,  for  seven  years  and  a  half.  (2  Sam,  ii.  1, 
▼.  5.)  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron. 
xi.  10);  and  was  occupied  by  tlie  Jews  after  their 
return  from  captivity  (AeAm.  xi.  25).  It  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Idumaeans,  from 
whom  it  was  recovered  by  Jndas  Maccabaeus. 
^1  3iaoc  V.  65;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8.  §  6,  B.  J. 
iv.  9.  §  7.)  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Romans 
in  the  great  Jewish  War.  (Joseph.  B,  J.  iv.  9. 
§  9.)  The  modern  town  is  oUled  £1  KhnUl,  *"  the 
friend  "  of  God,  the  name  given  by  the  Moslems  to 
Abraham.  Here  are  shown  the  tombe  of  the  patri- 
archs, of  which  an  account  is  given  by  modern  tra- 
vellers. Outside  the  town  are  two  reservoirs  for 
rain-water,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  one  of  which 
is  probably  the  *'  pool  in  Hebron  "  mentioned  in  the 
histoiy  of  David.     (2  Sam.  iv.  12.) 

HEBRUS  C^pos:  Mwritad),  the  principal  river 
of  Thrace,  has  its  sources  near  the  point  where 
mount  Scomins  joins  mount  Rhodupe,  in  the  north- 
western comer  of  Thrace.  Its  course  at  first  has  a 
aonth-eastera  direction;  bnt  below  Adrianopolis  it 
takes  a  aouth-westem  turn,  and  continues  to  flow 
in  that  direction  until  it  reaches  the  At^aean  near 
Aenos.  (Thucyd.  ii.  96;  Plin.  iv.  18  ;  Aristot  Jfe- 
Uor.  L  13.)  The  tributaries  of  the  Hebnis  are 
so  numerous  and  important,  that  it  becomes  na- 
vigable even  at  Philippolis,  while  near  its  mouth 
it  becomes  really  a  large  river.  (Herod,  vii.  59.) 
Near  its  mouth  it  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
the  eastern  one  of  which  forms  lake  Stentoris.  (Herod, 
vii.  58;  Acropolita,  p.  64.)  The  most  important 
among  its  tributaries  are  the  Snemus,  Arda,  Artiscus, 
Tonsas,  and  Agrianes.   About  Adnanople  the  basin 
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of  the  Hebras  is  very  extensive;  bnt  soath  of  that 
city  it  becomes  narrower,  the  mountains  on  both 
sides  approaching  more  closely  to  the  river.  During 
the  winter  the  Hebras  is  sometimes  frozen  over. 
(Comp.  Herod,  iv.  90;  Polyb.  xxxiv.  13;  Eurip. 
Here.  Fur.  386;  Strab.  vii.  pp.  322; 329,  xiii.  p.  590; 
PtoL  uL  U.  §  2;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  11 ;  MeU,  ii.  2; 
Virg.  Ed.  X.  65,  Georg.  iv.  463,  524;  Val.  Fkc.  iL 
615,  iv.  463,  viil  228.)  [L.  &] 

HEBUDES,  the  I/Ondet  off  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  Solinun,  and  in  he  Cosmography  K^cribed 
to  Aethicns.  The  notices  are  as  follows:  —  ''Sunt 
antem  xl.  Orcades  modicis  inter  se  discretae  spatiis. 
Septem  Acmodae  et  xxx.  Hebudes.**  (Plin.  iv.  30.) 
"A  Caledoniae  promootorio Thylen  petentibus,  bidui 
navigatione  peifecta,  exdpiunt  Hebrides  insulae, 
quinque  nnmeru,  quarum  incolae  nesciunt  fruges, 
piscibus  tantum  et  Ucte  vivunt  Secundam  a  oon- 
tinenti  stationem  Orcades  praebent:  sed  Orcades  ab 
Hebudibus  porro  sunt  septem  dieram,  totidemque 
noctium  cursu,  numero  trdi.  Vacant  homine:  non 
habent  silvas:  tantum  junceis  herbis  inhorrescunt. 
Ab  Oread  ibus  Thylen  usque  v.  dieram  et  noctium 
navigatio  est.**  (Solin.  c.  23.)  The  Cotmography 
merely  gives  the  form  Heboso,  as  applied  to  an  island 
or  archipelago  off  Britain.  The  difliculties  raised  by 
the  text  of  Soliuus  apply  to  the  geography  oi  the 
Orkneys,  Shetiandtj  and  Faroe  Isles,  to  some  of 
which  he  has  transferred  the  name  Hebrides.  [For 
this,  see  Orcades.]  The  difficulties  in  the  text  of 
Pliny  lie  in  the  difiference  between  the  Acmodae  and 
the  Hebudes.  It  is  only  clear  that  one  word  means 
the  isUmds  west,  the  otlier,  the  ishmds  east,  of  the 
Minch.  Kow  either  group  will  give  us  seven  larger 
and  twen^-three  smaller  ishuids,  neither  having  so 
many  as  thirty  islands  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
and  neither  having  so  few  as  seven,  if  the  smaller 
members  of  the  group  are  included.  Without  de- 
ciding which  are  the  Hebrides,  and  which  the 
Acmodae,  we  may  say  that,  on  one  side,  we  have 
Lewie  (with  Harris),  North  Uiety  Benbecula,  South 
Uitt,  Barroy  && — on  the  other,  Shfey  Hum,  TireCf 
CoU,  MuU,  Jura,  Islay,  8lc  f  R.  G.  L.] 

HECALE.     [Attica,  pu  330,  b.] 

HECATOliPEDUM  ('Ejrari^/iwcaoir,  Ptol.  Hi.  14. 
§  7),  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Chaonia  in  Epeirus; 
probably  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Sukha,  above 
Libokhovo.  (Leake,  Traveie  m  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  120.)  [E,  B.  J.l 

HECATCMPYLOS  ('Eirard/i'iAot,  Strab.  xl 
p.  514;  PtoL  L  12.  §  5,  viii.  21.  §  16;  'Ekot^m- 
wuAov  fiaffiKtiov,  Ptol.  vi.  5  §  2 ;  Stepli.  B.),  a 
town  of  some  importance  in  Parthia,  and  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Araacidan  princes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, great  doubt  where  it  was  situated,  the  dis- 
tances recorded  by  ancient  writers  not  corresponding 
accurately  with  any  known  rains.  According  to 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  614),  it  was  1960  stadia  (about  224 
miles)  from  the  Pylae  Caspiae,  and,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  passage,  in  the  direction  of  India, 
eastward;  while  Ptolemy  places  it  on  the  same 
parallel  of  ktitude  (N.  37^)  as  Rhodes.  Again, 
Pliny  makes  the  same  distance  to  be  only  133  Roman 
(or  about  122  English)  miles.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  2>amyAam  corresponds  best  with  this  place;  but 
Damgham  is  too  near  the  Pylae  Caspiae:  on  the 
whde,  it  is  probable  that  any  remains  of  Hecatom- 
pylos  ought  to  be  sought  in  the  neigh  bourshood  of  a 
pUce  now  called  Jah  Jirm.  (Cf.  Bunie,  Travels 
voL  ii.  p.  129;  Frazer,  Khorassan,  Append,  p.  118*; 
Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  171.)    The  pUM%  itself  was  of 
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ancient  date,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  a  distin- 
gninhed  citj  when  Alexander  marched  through  Par- 
thia  (Curtios,  vi.  2;  cf.  Diod.  xviL  c  75),  though  it 
is  clear  that  it  was  not,  as  Cnrtios  states,  ibonded  bj 
the  Greeks.  Polybius  affirms  that  it  derived  its 
^name  from  its  position  in  a  locality  where  many 
Wronds  met  (x.  2|).  Appian  asserts  that  Hecatom- 
'  pylos,  in  common  with  many  other  cities  in  Asia, 
derived  its  Greek  name  from  Sdeucus.  (Syr.  c  57.) 
In  the  second  century  a.  d.,  when  Isidorus  of 
Charax  wrote  bis  Itinerary,  Hecatompylos  had  appa- 
rently ceased  to  exist,  or  perhaps,  as  Manuert  (v.  2. 
p.  76)  has  conjectared,  had  given  up  its  Greek 
name.  Isidore  oUls  Sauloe  the  chief  place  of  Par- 
thia  in  his  day ;  hence  Mannert  has  suggested, 
though  we  think  without  much  reason,  that  this  was 
the  native  form  of  the  Greek  Hecatompylos.      [V.] 

HECATO'MPYLOS  AFRICAE.     [Capsa.] 

HECATONNE'SI  QEKaT6yiniaot:  Jfusoonua),  a 
group  of  islands  in  the  bay  of  Adramyttium,  between 
Lesbos  and  the  mainlani.  Their  name,  apparently 
from  tKceroiff  a  hundred,  seems  only  in  a  general 
way  to  allude  to  the  great  number  of  islands,  which 
is  stated  by  some  to  have  been  twenty,  and  by  others 
forty.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiii.77;  Steph.  B.  ».».)  Ac- 
cording to  Stnibo  (xiii.  p.  618),  however,  the  name 
Hecatonnesi  signified  ^  tlie  islands  of  Apollo,"  from 
his  surname  *Eirarot,  **  the  far-darter."       [L.  S.] 

HEDUI.     [Aedui.] 

HEDY'LIUM.     [BoKOTXA,  p.  412, a.] 

HEDYPHON  i'Mwpuv,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  744),  a 
river  of  Susiana,  which  flowed  into  the  Eulaeus,  on 
which  stood  a  town  called  Seleuceia.  It  is  pro- 
bably tliat  now  called  the  DjerrahL  Pliny  (vi.  27. 
8.  31)  speaks  of  a  river  which  he  calls  the  Hedyp' 
nus,  and  which  is  most  likely  the  same  as  the 
Hedyphon.  [V.] 

HELCE'BUS  CEKKvios,  or  "EA«nj«aj).  Ptolemy 
(ii.9.  §  18)  mentions  Eloebus  as  one  of  the  two  towns 
of  the  Tribood  on  the  Khine :  the  other  is  Brooomagus 
[Brocomaous],  which  he  places  north  of  Elcebus. 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  has  Uelvetum,  on  the  road 
from  Augusta  Raurncorum  {Augst)  to  Moguntiacum 
(Maim) ;  and  it  places  Uelvetum  between  Augst 
And  Argentoratum  (Str€U8bttrg),  and  18  M. P.  short 
of  Siraisburg.  The  Table  places  Uelellum  18  M.  P. 
from  Strtusburg.wnd  Brocomagus  north  cf  Argento- 
ratum, which  is  consistent  with  Ptolemy's  position 
of  Elcebus  and  Brooomagus;  but  Ptolemy  has  in- 
correctly placed  Argentoratum  in  the  country  of  the 
Vangiones  imtead  of  the  Tribocci.  Helcebus,  Hel- 
vetum,  Helellnm,  seem  to  be  EU,  a  small  pkce  on  the 
right  bank  of  tlie  river  III,  opposite  to  Bem\feld.  It  is 
said  that  Roman  remains  have  been  found  there.  [G.L.] 

HELELLUM.     [Hklcbbus.] 

HE'LENA  ('ZKdvTi :  Etk,  'EAcwubf.  'EAeWnyf, 
*EA^FCiO(:  MeUeronitC),  a  long  narrow  inland,  extend- 
ing along  tlie  eastern  coast  of  Attica  from  Thoricus  to 
Sunium,  and  distant  from  two  to  four  miles  from  the 
shore.  It  was  also  called  Maoris  (M^wpif),  from 
its  length.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  *£A^vi}.)  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  399)  describes  it  as  60  stadia  in  length ;  but  its 
real  length  is  seven  geographical  miles.  It  was 
uninhabited  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day;  and  it  was  probably  only  used  then,  as  it  is 
now,  for  the  pssture  of  cattle.  Both  Strabo  and 
Pausanias  derive  its  name  from  Helena,  the  wife  of 
Menelaus  :  the  latter  writer  supposes  that  it  was  so 
called  because  Helena  landed  here  after  the  capture 
of  Troy;  but  Strabo  identifies  it  with  the  Homeric 
Cranae,  to  which  Paris  fled  with  Helena  (/A  ilL 
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445),  and  aupptines  that  its  name  was  bcoee  diigyd 
into  Helena.  There  cannot,  however,  be  any  ^nk 
that  the  Homeric  Cranae  was  opposite  Gjthiiim  is 
Laoonia.  [Craxae.]  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399,  x.  p.  485; 
Paus.  i.  35.  §  I,  viii.  14.  §  12 ;  Steph.  B.  jl  9.;  Ucb, 
ii.  7;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20;  Leake,  Demn  of  AtHe^ 
p.  66;  Brondsted,  Voyage,  vol.  L  p^  77;  Boss,  Rntn 
aufden  Grieek.  JtuAn,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.) 

HELENA.     [iLLiBBRRia.] 

HELGASb     [Gkrmanicopous.] 

HELIADAE  OHXm(&u),  a  peo^  said  tohaie 
succeeded  the  Telchines  as  inhabitants  of  tJbe  iskad 
of  Rhodes,  and  to  have  been  produced  firam  tke«aitk 
by  the  agency  of  the  solar  heat,  whence  their  name, 
from*HA.iof.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.)  Tbey  are  fiir- 
ther  said  to  have  been  skilled  in  all  the  arts,  cspe 
cialiy  in  astronomy,  to  have  advanced  navigatioa, 
and  to  have  divided  the  year  into  dajrs  and  hoaa. 
(Diod.  Sic  V.  57.)  In  consequence  of  the  HrfM<tt 
the  whole  island  of  Rhodes  was  sacred  to  the  saa, 
who  favoured  it  so  much  that  not  a  day  passed  ta 
the  whole  course  of  a  year  during  whidi  the  islsnl 
was  not  warmed  by  his  rays.  (Plin.  ii.  62;  cooif. 
Rhodus.)  •  [L.  Su] 

HE'LICE  ('YMicri'.  ^/A*EAi«i6Mos,Steph.&a.c; 
'EA.iicei>s,  Strab.viii.  p.  385), a  town  inAchaia,ai>d  on 
of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  eoai^ 
between  the  rivers  Selinus  and  CeryniteK,  and  40 
stadia  £.  of  Aegiuro.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
must  ancient  of  all  tlie  cities  in  Achai&.  Its  lbaB> 
dation  is  ascribed  to  Ion,  who  is  said  to  have  made 
it  his  residence,  and  to  have  called  it  alter  fab  wiji 
Helice,  the  daughter  of  Selinus.  It  pos&ieseed  a  cele- 
brated temple  of  Poseidon,  who  was  henoe  catted 
Heliconius;  and  here  the  lonians  were  aocostomed 
to  hold  tho6e  periodical  meetings  which  were  coa- 
tinued  in  Asia  Minor  under  the  name  of  PsniciBx 
After  the  conquest  <^  the  country  by  the  AcharaBS, 
the  latter  likewise  made  Helice  the  place  of  ineetii^ 
of  their  League,  and  it  continued  to  be  their  capital 
till  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  an  eartfaqnake  ia 
B.  c  373,  two  years  before  the  battle  of  Leoctn. 
This  earthquake  happened  in  the  night.  The  d!tj 
and  a  space  of  12  stadia  below  it  sank  into  the  earth, 
and  were  covered  over  by  the  sea.  All  the  inhar 
bitants  perished,  and  not  a  vostige  of  Helice  re- 
mained, except  a  few  fragments  jnojecting  fnom  the 
sea.  Its  territoiy  was  taken  poteessioa  of  by  Ae^om. 
The  neighbouring  city  of  Bura  was  destroyed  by  the 
same  earthquake.  The  catastrophe  was  attributed 
to  the  vengeance  of  Poseidon,  who»e  wrath  w»s  ex- 
cited because  the  inhabitants  of  Helice  had  reliised 
to  give  their  statue  of  Poseidon  to  the  Ionian  colo- 
nists in  Aiiia,  or  even  to  supply  them  with  a  modeL 
According  to  some  anthimties,  the  inhabitants  of 
Helice  and  Bura  had  even  murdered  the  Ionian 
deputies.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  575,  viii.  203,  xx.  40i; 
Herod,  i.  145,  148  ;  Pans.  vii.  I.  §  3,  viL  24.  25; 
Strab.  viii.  pp.  384,  seq.,387  ;  Diod.  xv.  48;  Or.  ^ 
Met  XV.  293;  Plin.  iL  94,  iv.  6;  Steph.  B.  s. «.) 

**  On  the  23rd  of  August,  1817,  the  same  spot 
was  again  the  scoie  of  a  similar  disaster.  The 
earthquake  was  preceded  by  a  sudden  explosioo, 
which  was  compared  to  that  of  a  battery  of  cannon. 
The  tdiock  which  immediately  succeeded  was  said  to 
have  lasted  a  minute  and  a  half,  during  which  the 
sea  rose  at  the  month  of  the  Selinus,  and  extended 
so  far  as  to  inundate  all  the  level  immediately  below 
VostUza  (the  ancient  Aegium).  After  its  retreat 
not  a  traie  was  left  of  some  magazines  which  had 
stood  OB  the  shore,  and  the  sand  which  had  coverol 
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ih%  botch  wM  all  carried  away:  In  VotUtza  65 
per8<H»  lost  their  Htm,  and  two  thirds  of  the  baild- 
in^s  were  entirely  mined.  Five  villages  in  the  plain 
wera  destroyed."  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  402.) 
HELIGE  or  IL[GA  ('EAimf),  a  town  in  Moesia, 
in  the  corner  fonned  by  moonta  Scomius  and  Haemus, 
is  identified  with  the  modem  IkUman  or  ItcMman. 
CItm,  AnL  136 ;  Senec.  Here.  Oet,  1539 ;  Itm.  Bier. 
567.)  [L.S.] 

HE'LICE,  an  E*Umg  or  sea -lake,  mentioned  by 
Avienas  (Or.  Marit  v.  588)  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Attagus,  which  is  the  Atax  (/i«de),  the  river  of  iVor- 
bomte,  D'Anville  assumes  the  Helioe  to  be  the  E'tang 
de  Veiuiree,  The  name  Helioe  suggested  to  Walcke- 
naer  that  this  may  show  where  the  Helisyd  of 
Herodotus  (vii.  165)  came  from,  who  are  mentioned 
ynlh  Ligyes,  and  Sardonii  and  Cymii.  Uecataeus, 
also  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'EXiViMnu),  mentions  the  Elisyd 
or  Heliayci  (for  the  aspirate  may  be  doubtful)  as 
a  Ligurian  tribe.  As  Uiere  is  no  place  for  these 
Helisyci  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  we  may  with 
some  probability  fix  them  on  the  Gallic  shore  of  the 
Alediterranean.  Niebnhr's  notion  that  they  were 
Vohid  is  very  absurd.  [G.  L.] 

HEXICON  ('EAucvr),  a  mountain  in  Boeotia 
lying  between  lake  Copais  and  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the 
range  of  Parnassus.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  favourite 
haunt  of  the  Muses,  to  whom  the  epithet  of  Heli- 
conian is  frequently  given  by  both  the  Greek  and 
Boman  poets  (cJ  *E\iic(dytat  irop^cvot,  Find.  i.  7.  57 ; 
ai  'EAiirwvidESff,  Hes.  Theog.  1 ;  Sq>h.  Oed,  Tyr, 
1008;  Heliooniades,  Lucret.  iii.  1050;  Heliconides, 
l*ers.  prooem.  4).  Its  poetical  celebrity  is  owing  to 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  seat  of  the  earliest 
school  of  poe.tiy  in  Greece  Proper;  for  at  its  foot 
was  situated  Ascra,  the  residence  of  Hesiod,  the  most 
eminent  poet  of  this  school 

Helicon  is  a  range  of  mountains  with  several 
summits,  of  which  the  loftiest  b  a  round  mountain 
now  called  Paleovuni.  Helicon  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  equal  to  Parnassus,  both  in  height  and 
circumference  (ix.  p.  409);  but  this  is  a  mistake  as 
£sr  as  height  is  concerned,  since  the  loftiest  summit 
ef  Helicon  is  barely  5000  feet  high,  while  that  of 
Pamassos  is  upwaids  of  8000  feet.  Pausanias  says 
that  of  all  the  mountains  in  Greece  Helicon  is  the 
roost  fertile,  and  produces  the  greatest  number  of 
trees  and  shrabs,  though  none  of  a  poisonous  cha- 
racter, while  several  of  them  are  useful  in  counter- 
acting the  bites  of  venomous  serpents.  (Pans.  ix. 
28.)  There  is,  however,  a  considerable  difierence 
between  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain; for  while  the  eastern  slopes  abounded  in 
springs,  groves,  and  fertile  valleys,  the  western  side 
was  more  rugged  and  less  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
It  was  the  eastern  or  Boeotian  side  of  Helicon  which 
was  especially  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  contained 
many  (Ejects  connected  with  their  worship,  of  which 

^  Pausanias  has  left  us  an  account.  On  Helicon  was 
A,  sacred  grove  of  the  Muses,  to  which  Pausanias 
ascended  from  Ascra.    On  the  left  of  the  road,  before 

I     reaching  the  grove  of  the  Muses,  was  the  celebrated 
f<}untain  of  Aganippe  (*A7av(inn7),  which  was  be- 
lieved to  inspire  those  who  drank  of  it,  and  from 
^bich  the  Muses  were  called  Aganippides.    (Pans. 

Imx.  ^.  §  5;  Catull.  Ixi.  26;  Virg.  £cL  x.  12.) 

*^  Placing  Ascra  at  Pyrg&ki,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Aganippe  is  the  fountain  which  issues  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  torrent,  flowing  midway  between 
JPcUeo-panaghia  and  PyrgakL    Aroond  this  foun- 
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tain  Leake  observed  numerous  squared  blocks,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  fields  stones  and  ntmains  or 
habitations.  The  pc  aition  of  the  Grove  of  the  Muses 
is  fixed  at  Si.  Nichoku  by  an  inscription  which 
Leake  discovered  there  relating  to  the  Museia,  of 
games  of  the  Muses,  which  were  celebrated  there 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Thesp'ans.  (Pans.  ix. 
31.  §  3.)  St.  NichoUu  is  a  chnroh  and  small  con- 
vent beautifully  situated  in  a  tlieatre-sliaped  hollow 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  MaranddU,  which  is  one  of  the 
summits  of  Helicon  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the 
grove  of  the  Muses  contained  a  larger  number  of 
statues  than  any  other  place  in  Boeotia;  and  this 
writer  has  given  an  account  of  many  of  them.  The 
statues  of  the  Muses  were  removed  by  Constantinefrom 
tliis  place  to  bis  new  capital,  where  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  a.d.404.  (Euseb.  VU.  Const.  iiL54; 
Sozom.  ii.  5;  Zosim.  ii.  21,  v.  24,  quoted  by  Leake.) 
Twenty  stadia  above  the  Grove  of  the  Muses  was 
the  fountain  HirpocRRNE  ('IwirvK/W^n}),  which  was 
said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  horee  Pegasuay|j/9/.?^7^ 
striking  the  ground  with  his  feet.  (Pans.  ix.  3l7j^  ^0.4^. 
§3;  Strab^isr-p.  410.)  Hlppocrene  was  probably  y  ^ 
at  MakartmUtOy  which  is  noted  fur  a  fine  spring  of         /  ' 


Aganippe  and  Hippocre&e  supplied  the  streams  callecl'  ^  ^W>^,, 
Oimelus  and  Pennessus,  which,  after  uniting  their^^^  v^ 
waters,  flowed  by  Haliartus  into  the  lake  Copais.^      ^^kf^ 
(Hes,  Theog.  5,  seq.:  sec  Boeotia,  p.  413,  a.)    '  <^^^*^.i/.Vj 

Another  part  of  Helicon,  also  sacred  to  the  Muses^*^  *i  ^, 
bore  tlie  name  of  Mount  Leibethrium  (Aei^^tfpcov).  ^     '     '' 
It  is  described  by  Pausanias  (ix.  34^  §  4)  as  distant  4(HM.i«V  '  V, 
stadia  from  Corooeia,  and  is  therefore  probably  the  /^ 

mountain  of  Zagard,  which  is  completely  separated  ' 

from  the  great  heights  of  Helic(n  by  an  elevated 
valley,  in  which  are  two  villages  named  Zagard,  and 
above  them,  on  the  rugged  mountain,  a  monastery. 
This  is  Leake's  opinion;  but  Dodwell  and  Gell  iden* 
tify  it  with  GrdnitsOf  which  is,  however,  more  pro- 
bably Laphystium.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  b.]  On 
Mount  Leibethrium  there  were  statues  of  the  Muses 
and  of  the  Leibethrian  nymphs,  and  two  fonntsins 
called  Leibethrias  and  Petra.  resembling  the  breasts 
of  a  woman,  and  pouring  forth  water  like  milk. 
(Pans.  ix.  34.  §  4.)  There  was  a  grotto  of  the 
Leibethrian  nymphs.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  410,  x.  p.  471; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  vii.  21.)  (See  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141,  205,  489^500,  526.) 

HELICYSI.     [Hkliob.] 

HELIO'POLIS  AEGYPTI  ('H^wAroAir,  Steph. 
B.  t.  v.\  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  54:  Herod,  ii.  3,  7,  59;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  805;  Diod.  i.  84,  v.  57;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex. 
iii.  1;  Aelian,  if.  A.  vi.  58,  xii.  7  ;  Plut.  Solon, 
26,  Te.  et  Otir.  33  ;  Diog.  Laert.  xviii.  8.  §  6; 
Joseph.  AnL  Jvd.  xiii.  3,  C.  Apion,  i.  26  ;  Cic. 
Nat  Dear  iii.  21;  Plin.  v.  9.  §  11 ;  Tac  AntK  vi. 
28;  Mela,  iii.  8  :  Eth.  'HKiovnoMriis :  the  Semitic 
names  Bbth-Schemksch  and  On,  Gen,  xli.  45,  \ 

Ezech.  XXX.  17.,  as  well  as  the  Arabic  Ainshenu  or 
Fountain  of  Light,  corresponded  with  the  Greek  ap- 
pellation in  signifying  the  City  of  the  Sun).     Helio-  \\ 
polis  was  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  12  miles  from  tJie 
Egyptian  Babylon  (It.  Anton,  p.  169),  on  the  verge  f 
<rf  the  eastern  desert,  and  at  the  S£.  point  of  t lie  ' 
Delta,  a  little  NE.  of  its  apex  at  Cercasorum,  lut. 
30°  N.     It  stood  on  the  esHtem  side  of  the  Pelusiac                   ',■ 
arm  of  tlie  Nile,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Great                   i 
Canal,  which,  passing  through  the  Bitter  Lakes,  con- 
nected the  river  with  the  Bed  Sea.  In  Boman  times  it 
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belongied  to  the  Jl/aflio  Angnstnmiiica.  Its  popoktion 
probablj  oontjuiied  a  coiiMdenJ>le  Ambian  demeot. 
(/%'«.  TL  34.)  HeliopolM,  boiTBTer,  the  On,  BaineRM, 
or  Beth-Schemeach  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, — ^for  it 
has  claims  to  be  regarded  as  anjone  of  the  three, — 
was  long  anterior  even  to  the  Pharaonic  poctka  of 
this  canal|  and  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  moat  ancient 
of  Egyptian  cities.  Its  obeUsks  were  probablj  seen 
bj  Abraham  when  he  fint  migrated  from  Sjrria  to 
the  Delta,  1600  jean  n.  c;  and  here  the  fiUher-in- 
law  of  Joseph  filled  the  office  of  high  priest  It  may 
be  regarded  as  the  UniTendtj  of  the  Uuid  of  Misraam : 
its  priests,  from  the  most  remote  epochs,  were  the 
great  depontaries  of  theological  and  historical  learn- 
ing; and  it  was  of  sufficient  political  importance  to 
furnish  ten  depaties,  or  one<  third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, to  the  great  council  which  assisted  the  Pharadis 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  At  Heliopolis 
M«es  probablj  acquired  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  wxute  his  Lamen- 
tations over  the  decline  of  the  Hebrew  people.  From 
Ichonuphys,  who  was  lecturing  there  in  b.  c.  308, 
and  who  numbered  Eudozns  among  his  pupils,  the 
Greek  mathematidan  learned  the  tme  lei^gth  of  the 
year  and  month,  upon  which  he  formed  his  '^  octae- 
tend,**  or  period  of  eight  years  or  ninety-nioe  months. 
Solon,  Thales,  and  Plato,  were  reputed  each  to  have 
visited  its  schools, — the  haUs,  indeed,  in  which  the 
latter  studied  were  pointed  out  to  Strabo :  while  in 
the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  Manethon,  the 
chief  priest  of  Heliopolis,  collected  from  its  archives 
his  history  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  on  his  march  from  Pelusiura  to 
Memphis,  halted  at  tliis  city  (Arrian,  iii.  1);  and, 
according  to  Macrobius  {Saturn,  i.  23),  Baalbek, 
or  the  Syrian  City  of  the  Sun,  was  a  priest-oolony 
from  its  Egyptian  namesake. 

The  Heliopolite  nome,  of  which  tliis  city  was  the 
capital,  contained,  after  the  decline  and  dispersion  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Isrscl  and  Judab,  a  Hebrew  popu- 
lation almost  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  native 
Egyptians.  (Joseph.  AnHq.  Jud,  xiii. 3)  But,  even 
so  early  as  the  invasion  of  Gambyses,  b.  c.  525,  He- 
liopolis had  much  declined;  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
who  visited  it  during  the  prefecture  of  Aelins  Gallus, 
B.  c.  24,  its  ruins  had  nearly  vanished. 

The  sun,  as  the  name  of  the  city  proves,  was  the 
principal  object  of  worship  at  Heliopolis ;  and  the 
legends  of  the  Phoenix,  tlie  emblem  of  Uie  sobtr  year, 
centred  around  its  temples.  It  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  bull  Mnevis,  the  riral  of  Apis  in 
this  region  of  Aegypt  In  all  respects,  indeed,  it 
merited  the  distinction  ascribed  to  it  by  Diodorus  of 
Sicily,  who  calls  Heliopolis  w6\is  hri^tCTdrji. 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  occupy  a  quadrangular 
area  of  nearly  3  miles  in  extent,  and  were  described 
by  Abd-AUatif,  an  Arabian  physician,  who  wrote 
his  account  of  Egypt  about  tlie  close  of  the  12th 
century  a.  d.  He  speaks  of  its  surprising  colossal 
figures  cut  in  stone  more  than  30  cubits  high,of  wliich 
some  were  standing  on  pedestals  and  othera  were 
in  sitting  postures.  He  saw  the  two  famous  obelisks 
called  Pharaoh's  Needles,  one  standing  and  tlie  other 
fallen  and  broken  in  two  by  its  own  enormous  weight 
The  name  of  Osirtesen  I.,  king  of  Thebes,  of  the 
ziith  dynasty,  who  was  lord  of  both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  country,  was  inscribed  on  them.  The  stand- 
ng  obelisk  is  still  erect,  and  is  even  now  studied  as 
the  earliest  known  specimen  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture. (Plin.  xxxvi.  9.)  Zoega  (de  ObeUtcii,  p.  642) 
auppoaea  that  the  obelisk  which  was  trRnsjiorted  to 
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Rome  and  set  ap  m  the  Campos  Marritw,  Vj  erier 
of  Angostns,  came  also  from  Heliopofia.  (Coop. 
Ammian,  xtiL  4.)  The  obelisks  of  OsirtaeB  wen 
each  60  feet  high,  and  fwmiitfd  of  a  qnadraogakr 
oolmmi  or  cone,  risii^  out  of  a  aqoare  base  10  feet 
high.  The  pointed  tup  of  the  oohuiui  was  aes 
covered  with  a  copper  cap,  shaped  like  a  fomid,  md. 
3  cubits  in  loigth.  These  stnictnrea  Ibraaed  the 
most  ooospicooos  figures  in  the  centre  of  cuuveigiuj 
avenues  of  smaller  obelisks. 

The  hamlet  of  MaUtriek,  aboat  6  miks  NE.  ef 
Cairo,  coven  a  portion  of  the  ancient  site  of  Hc&o- 
poUs,  and  is  still  distinguished  by  its  aolitary  obe&k 
of  red  granite,  and  contains — no  oomaMB  privikfs 
in  Egypt — a  spring  of  sweet  and  fresh  water.  Some 
ranains  of  sphinxes,  with  fragmeuta  of  a  cokml 
statue,  indicate  the  ancient  approaches  to  the  Taaple 
of  the  Son.  Heliopolis,  irom  its  positioD  on  the  vexge 
of  the  desert,  must  have  been  oontigooos  to,  and  mar 
have  overlooked,  the  pastures  of  Goshen,  where  the 
Children  of  Israel  were  allowed  to  settle  bj  the 
priest-kings  of  Memj^is;  and  earlier  sliU,  the  dly, 
if  no|  indeed  Abaris  itself,  was  probablj  ooe  of  the 
last  fortresses  held  by  the  Shepherd  Kings  beise 
their  final  evacuation  of  E^pt  [W.  BwD.] 

HELICyPOLIS  SYRIAE  ('HXio^oXii,  Sciab. 
xvi.  p.  753;  Ptol.  T.  15.  §  22;  Steph.  B.  slil; 
MaUUi,  Chronic,  xi.  p.  119;  Ckr<m.  Pasdak,  i 
p.  513;  Sdis  Oppidum,  Plin.  r.  18),  the  modem 
BaaUtec^  was  a  city  of  Coele-Svria,  sitoated  aboet 
lat  34<>  1'  SO''  N.  and  long.  36^  1 1'  E.  (RenneB, 
Compar.  Gtogr.  of  Western  Atioy  toL  i.  p.  75.) 
Baalbec,  which  in  the  Syrian  language  means  City 
of  the  Sun,  was  probably  the  original  aj^llatioo  ^ 
this  celebrated  place.  Its  Hellenic  equivakot — 
Heliopolis — was  imposed  by  the  Seleucid  sovmei^ai 
of  Syria,  and  continued  by  the  Bomans.  After  the 
cxmquest  of  Syria  by  the  Arabs  in  the  serenth  ccs- 
tury  A,  D.  the  city  regained  its  Semitic,  or  at  least  its 
Aramean  name.  (See  Ammian.  MarcelL  xiv.  8.) 
Heliopolis  was  seated  upon  a  gentle  elevation  at  the 
NE.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Bohtk  or  Bebak, 
which  stretches  from  the  western  slope  of  Ami- 
Libanus  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Meditemmean. 
Three  rivers — the  Litanfe,  the  Bardouni,  and  ti)e 
Asfe  (Orontes?) — fiow  through  tliis  phun,  which  ia 
the  spring  season  is  also  watered  by  nnmeroiis  liUs 
formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  Antilibamis. 
Heliopolis  itself  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  icon- 
tain  cloee  to  the  NE.  angle  of  its  walk, — i2aa-el-.4ta, 
or  the  Spring  Head.  The  whole  region  of  Bokek 
was  in  ancient  times  (Mie  of  singular  fertility,  and 
even  now,  under  Mohammedan  oppression,  is  reinaik- 
able  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  orrharda. 

At  what  epoch  or  by  whom  Heiiopolb  was  foonded 
is  unknown.  According  to  Macit^bius  {Saturn,  i 
23),  it  was  a  priest-colony  from  Egypt,  or  rather 
from  Assyria.  Thu  sun,  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians, 
was  in  all  ages  the  principal  object  of  worship  there: 
the  Greeks,  however,  indi£krently  attributed  its 
temple  to  Zens  and  Apollo.  As  a  sacerdotiU  city 
Heliopolis  may  have  found  room  for  a  plurality  «f 
deities.  Atergattf  or  Astart^,  the  Syrian  Aphrodite, 
had  certainly  a  temple  thne. 

The  city,  however,  was  probably  indebted  for  'ts 
greatness  to  the  advantages  it  aflMcd  as  an  cia- 
porium  of  the  trade  between  Tyre,  Palmyra,  and 
Western  India.  It  was  18^  geograf^ical  miles  froi 
Palmyra,  and  ll|  from  Tyre.  (Rennell,  I  c.)  . 
was  made  a  Roman  oolonia  by  Julius  Caesar,  an<i 
veterans  from  the  5th  and  8th  L^ons  were 
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Uished  there  by  Augustus,  on  the  coins  of  whose 
reign  it  is  entitled  **  Col.  Julia  Auousta  Feux 
Hbuopous.**   In  the  second  century  a.  d.  its  oracle 
was  in  such  repute  that  it  was  consulted  by  the  eu- 
peror  Trajan  previous  to  his  second  campaign  with 
Parthia.    The  emperor  at  firat  tested  the  science  of 
the  oracle  by  sending  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  inclosed 
in  a  sealed  envelope  (^(pfoma) ;  and  on  receiving  a 
airailar  blank  reply,  he  conceived  a  high  opinion  of 
the  prescience  of  the  god,  and  again  consulted  him  in 
enmet.     The  second  time  the  response  was  symbo- 
lically conveyed  by  the  dead  twigs  of  an  ancient  vine 
wrapped  in  a  cloth.    The  interpretation  was  fixind 
in  the  decease  of  Triyan,  and  in  the  transmission  of 
his  bones  or  remains  to  Rome  in  a  coffin.    From 
John  Malala  {Ckrotucoriy  L  c.)  we  learn  that  Anto- 
ninus Pins  built,  or  more  probably  repaired  and  en- 
larged, the  great  temple  of  Zeus,  which  became  a 
wonder  of  the  world  then,  and  of  many  generations 
of  travellere  afterwards  (e.  g.  Maundrell,     Pococke, 
Volney,  Duke  of  Ragusa,  &c).     From  Septimius 
Severus  Heliopolis  received  tlie  Jm  /ta/ictM?i  (Ulpian, 
de  CensibtUy  9),  and  its  temple  appears  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  reveree  of  the  coins  of  that  reign 
(Akerman,  Rom.   Coins,   vol.  L    p.  339).     The 
moneyers  of  Julia  Domna  and  Caracalla  inscribe  the 
legend  Heliopolis  upon  thdr  coins,  and  vows  in  honour 
of  that  emperor  and  his  mother  are  still  partially 
l^ible  on  tlio  pedestals  of  the  portico  of  the  great 
temple.     Its  name  occurs  also  on  the  money  of 
Philip  the  Arabian,  and  of  his  wife  Otacilia.    The 
great  temple  contained,  according  to  Macrobius,  a 
gddcn  statue  of  Apollo  or  Zeus,  represented  as  a 
beaidkss  youth,  in  the  garb  of  a  charioteer,  hold- 
ing in  his  right  liand  a  scourge,  and  in  his  left 
thnnderbolto  and  ears  of  com.    On  certain  annual 
festivals  this  statue  was  borne  on  the  shouldere 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Heliopolis,  who   pre- 
pared themselves  for  such  solemniUes  by  a  species  of 
Nazarene  discipline,  by  shaving  the  head,  and  by 
vows  of  abstinence  and  chastity.    Macrobins  com- 
pares these  ceremonies  with  the  rites  practised  in  the 
worahip  of  Diva  Fortuna  at  Antium.    At  Heliopolis 
a](»o  were  reverenced  the  Baetylia,  or  black  conical 
atones  sacred  to  the  sun,  one  of  which  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  the  emperor  £lag»balus,  and  pkced  in 
a  temple  erected  upon  the  Palatine  Mount.    (Comp. 
;   Damascius,  ap.  Phot,  Biblioth,   p.  342,    B.,  ed. 
^   Bekker ;  and  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  ch.  6.) 

Heliopolis  is  menti<med  by  the  church  historians 
Sozomen  {ffitL  EccUs,  v.  10)  and  Theodoret  (//*•«. 
Ecclet.  iii.  7,  iv.  22),  but  little  is  known  of  its 
fortunes  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  beyond  the 
names  of  some  Heliopolitan  martyrs  and  bishops. 
Abulpharagius    indeed    (Hw«.    CompetuL  DjftuuL 
p.  75)  says  that  Coostantine  I.  erected  a  church  at 
Heliopolis,  and  abolished  a  custom  which  had  ob- 
tained there  of  plurality  of  wives.    According  to  the 
Chronicon  Paschale  (cclxxxix.  p.  303,  ed.  Bonn), 
the  emperor  Theodosius  converted  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  into  a  Christian  cburch,  at  the  same  time  that 
be  proscribed  Paganism,  and  destroyed  the  inferior 
chapels  and  shrines  of  the  city.    Under  the  Caliphs 
.f  the  Omroiad  House,  Baalbec  gradually  declined, 
iilthongh  its  natural  and  commercial  advantages 
long  retained  their  influence.    (D*Herbelot,  Bib- 
Uoiheqne  Orient ».  v.  Baalbec.)  Whatever  may  have 
fbccn  its  origin,  or  the  circumstances  which  favoured 
\  its  growth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Heliopolis  was  for 
'  many  centuries  the  moet  conspicuous  city  in  the 
region  of  Libanus,  and  second  to  Damascus  and 


Antioch  alone  in  the  whole  kingdom  or  province  of 
Syria,  whether  under  Greek  or  Roman  sovereigns. 

The  walls  of  Heliopolis,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
traced,  occupy  a  space  of  somewhat  less  than  four 
miles  in  compas.   But  this  cirouit  will  hardly  afford 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  population  or  greatness 
Heliopotis.    For  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  por- 
tion  of  it  was  occupied  by  public  edifices  and  gardens 
alone,  and  that  the  private  dwellings  of  the  city 
w^re  either  extemporary,  or  made  of  very  light  and 
perishable  materials.    Such  at  least  was  the  case 
with  many  of  the  great  Eastern  emporia.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  caravans  passed  through 
on  their  route  to  the  East,  or  on  their  return,  the 
cities  resembled  a  great  fair,  and  were  filled  with 
streets  and  squares  of  booths,  which  were  taken 
down  as  soon  as  the  caravans  moved  onward.     The 
religious    structures    alone  were  permanent,   and 
around  them  were  grouped  the  Fora,  the  Basilicae, 
and  the  corridors,  in  which,  under  the  sultry  sun  of 
Syria,  tlie  business  of  the  fair  was  carried  on.     The 
population  ol  HeliopoliM,  therefore,  may  have  varied 
much  at  difierent  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  autumn 
it  would  be  filled  with  merchants  making  up  their 
cargoes  for  the  Eastern  markets:  in  the  spring  it 
would  again   overflow  with  purchasers  of   Indian 
wares :  in  the  winter  and  summer  seasons  thip  city 
was  probably  little  more  than  a  colony  of  priests  with 
their  numerous  assistants  in  the  temple-worship. 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  favour  this  supposition. 
They  consist  of  the  great  Temple;  of  a  smaller 
temple,  or  perhaps  a  Basilica;  and  of  a  circular 
temple  of  singuUr  form  and  style.  On  the  highest 
elevation  within  the  walls,  and  in  the  SW.  portion 
of  the  city,  stood  a  column  which  may  possibly  have 
served  for  a  clepsydra  or  water-dial. 

The  great  Temple  consisted,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  of  the  Propylaea  or  portioo;  of  an  Hexa- 
gonal court  or  Forum ;  of  an  inner  quadrangular 
court;  and  finally  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Sun  itself. 
The  courts  were  probably  the  exchange  of  Heliopolis: 
the  PropyUea  was  its  custom-house,  and  so  to  speak 
its  whaif,  where  the  caravans  received  their  ladings. 
No  ruins  of  antiquity  have  attracted  more  at- 
tention  than  those  of  Heliopolis,  or  been  more 
frequently  or  accurately  measured  and  described. 
They  were  visited  by  Thevet  in  1550;  by  Pococke 
in  1739-40;  by  Maundrell  in  1745;  by  Wood  and 
Dawkins  in  1751;  by  Volney  in  1785;   and  by 
many  subsequent  travellers,  including  the  Duke  of 
Ragusa,  in  1834.    That  more  recently  they  have 
attracted  less  notice  is  owing  to  the  more  important 
discoveries  of  much  higher  antiquity  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.    Heliopolis,  indeed,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  known  to  modem  travellers,  is  a  Roman 
city,  of  the  second  century  a.  d.    The  Corinthian 
order  of  architecture  —  the  iavourite  order  with 
the  Romans  — prevails,  with  few  exceptions,  in  its 
edifices.     A  Doric  column,  the  supposed  clepsydra, 
is,  indeed,  mentioned  by  Wood  and  Dawkins;  and  the 
Ionic  style  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  circular 
temple.    For  the  particular  descriptions,  measure- 
ment, and  plans  of  the  structures  of  Heliopolis,  we 
must  reftpr  to  the  works  already  cited,  as  without 
diagiams  they  would  lie  unintelligible.    The  walls  of 
Heliopolis,  however,  require  and  deserve  a  short  notice. 
As  they  at  present  exist  they  cannot  have  been 
the  original  walls  of  the  city ;  and  would  seem  to 
have  been  constructed  in  hute  under  the  pressure 
of  some  danger,  and,  like  the  long-walls  between 
Athens  and  ita  havens,  to  have  been  built  of  tho 
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first  materials  that  came  to  hand.  Thaj  are  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  hri^bt,  with  large  square  towers 
at  certain  intervals.  The  gate  on  the  north  side 
alone  exhibits  any  beautj  or  ma^ifioence,  or  indeed 
any  remote  antiquity.  The  other  ratranees  to  the 
city  are  as  rude  as  the  general  textnre  of  the  walls. 
The  latter  are,  indeed,  a  rough  congeries  of  shape- 
less stones,  mingled  with  broken  columns,  capitals, 
and  reversed  Greek  inscriptions.  One  feature  in 
Heliopoiitan  nuis<Miry  is  remarkable —  the  enonnons 
bulk  of  some  of  the  stones  employed  in  tlie  eon- 
struction  of  the  temples.  Twenty  of  these  stones 
have  especially  attracted  the  wonder  of  travellers. 
(See  Pucucke,  Wood  and  Dawkins,  &c.)  They  are 
from  34  to  37  feet  in  length  and  9  iieet  thick,  and 
theaM  form  the  second  layer  of  the  basement  uf  the 
great  Temple.  At  the  NW.  angle  of  this  bnikling, 
and  about  20  feet  from  the  ground,  tliere  are  three 
stones  which  alone  occupy  182  feet  9  inches  in  length, 
and  these  are  about  12  feet  thick  :  two  are  60  feet, 
and  a  third  62  feet  9  inches,  in  length.  The  Arabs, 
with  some  pretext  for  their  belief,  point  to  them  as 
the  work  of  the  Jin. 

The  materials  from  which  the  stmctures  of 
Heliopulb  were  built  were  obtained  from  the  hills 
cloM  at  hand.  They  consist  principally  of  white 
granite.  The  more  ornamental  portions  of  the 
buildings  were  carved  out  of  a  coane  white  marble 
obtained  from  more  distant  quarries  westward  of  the 
city.  The  buildings  of  ileliopolis  have  suffered 
greatly  from  violence.  They  have  served  as  a  stone- 
quarry  to  the  Turks ;  and  as  the  columns  of  the 
temples  were  cramped  together  with  iron,  the  Pashas 
of  Damascus  have  overthrown  many  of  these  pillars 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  metallic  axles  contained  in 
them.  The  progress  of  this  devastation  may  in  some 
measure  be  traced  in  the  accounts  of  the  travellers 
wheat  different  periods  have  visited  Heliopolis.  Thus, 
in  1550,  Thevet  (^CotmographU  UniwndU^  liv. 
6.  ch.  14)  saw  27  columns  in  the  great  Temple. 
Pococke,  Wood,  &c  mention  only  nine;  and,  in  1785, 
Volney  says  that  only  six  were  standing.  The  Turks 
have  also  contributed  to  tlie  work  of  ruin  by  con- 
verting the  temples  of  Heliopolis  into  Mohammedan 
buildings.  In  174&,  they  had  turned  the  PropyUea 
into  a  fortress  called,  according  to  Maundrell,  '*  The 
Castle;"  and  ou  the  road  to  Damascus  there  is  a 
Mohanunedan  sepulchre  of  octagonal  form,  supported 
by  granite  c(4umns,  brought  apparently  from  the 
great  Temple.  The  circular  temple,  mentioned 
above,  is  now  a  Greek  church  called  St.  Barbe, 

Volney  {Voy<tge  en  5yr«e,  voL  ii.  p.  215)  de- 
scribes the  fine  groves  of  walnut  trees  which  screen 
the  upproaches  to  Heliopolis  from  tlie  west.  But 
although  the  soil  of  the  plain  of  Bokak  would  un- 
doubtedly well  repay  cultivation,  a  littlo  cotton  and 
maize,  with  a  few  leguminous  plants,  are  all  its  pro- 
duce under  its  Mohammedan  governors.  The  popu- 
lation also  has  rapidly  declined  within  a  century. 
In  1751  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
about  5000;  in  1785  Volney  estimates  them  at 
about  1200;  and  in  1834  they  had  been  still  further 
reduced.  An  earthquake  in  1759,  an  oppressive 
government,  the  absence  of  all  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  frequent  wars  between  the  Turks  and 
the  mountain  tribes  of  the  region  of  Libanus,  have 
each  in  turn  contributed  to  the  decay  of  the  City  of 
the  Sun.  (Volney,  Voyage  en  Sjfrie  et  Egypte,  tom. 
ii.  pp.  2 1 5 — 230 ;  Maundrell,  Journey  from  A  leppo 
to  Jerusalem,  pp.  134,  139;  Pococke,  Deecription 
qfthe  East,  vol.  ii.  pp.  106—113.)       [W.  a  D.] 
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HELLESPONTUSb 

HELISSON  ('EXunriSr,  Pans.;  "EXMrnSt,  VioL\ 
a  town  of  Arcadia  m  the  district  Haenalin,  sitnatsd 
on  Mt.  Maenalus  near  the  territory  of  Msiiliiwi. 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemomiawt  in  mm 
of  their  wars  with  the  Areadiaiia,  Bu  c  352;  hnft 
most  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  picvkmaly  iMswed 
to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foondatioD  of  the  Isttcr  dty 
in  371.      Near  it  rose  the  rivw  Hdisaoii,  vUc^ 
ifewed  through  Maenalia  into  the  Alpheiii&.     Jim 
site  of  Helisaon  is  donbtfnl.     Leake  places  it  at  the 
village  AlomstenOj  from  which  the  river  takes  its 
moflern  name,  and  near  which  it  risea;  Vat  as  there 
are  no  ancient  remuns  at  this  villa^e^  Robs  oonjec- 
tures  that  its  site  is  reprsMnted  by  the  J^hokagtnm 
near  the  village  A'aaa,  lower  down  the  maaauaa. 
(Pans.  viii.  3.  §3,  27.  §f  3.  7,  Sa  §  1;  Died.  zri. 
39;  Leake,  Morea,  vd.  li.  p.  54;  Boss,  Jieassa  >■ 
PehpoimeM,  vol.  L  p.  117.)    The  Elisphasii  ncB- 
tioned  by  Polybius  (xi.  11.  §  6)  are  oonjectored  bf 
scnne  modem  writers  to  be  a  corrupt  farm  of  Udn- 
sontii.     For  details,  aee  Mahtinela. 

HELISSON.     1 .  A  river  m  Aitadia,  and  a 
tary  of  the  Alphelns.     [See  above.] 

2.  A  river  near  Sicvon.     [Sicton.] 

UEXIUM  aSTIUM.     [MosA.] 

HELLAS,  HELLENES.     [Grakcia.] 

HELLENCyPOLlS  CEXAiys^iroXit),  a 
the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  sooth  sm] 
Sinus  Ataoenus,  and  near  the  little  riv«r  Draeot  ha 
original  name,  which  it  bore  until  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Constantino,  was  Drepanum  or  DicpHH 
(Ap^vovor,  Aprrdyii  ;  Steph.  B.  s.  9»  Aficsi^; 
Etym.  M.  s.  V. ;  Amro.  Marc.  zxvi.  8),  and  it  was 
probably  a  place  of  Httle  note;  bat,  as  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Conetantiae,  he 
changed  its  name  into  Hellenopolis,  and  enlai^ged  the 
place  by  inducing  many  people  of  the  neighhumrimfld 
to  settle  in  it.  (Hierod.  p.  691;  Miceph.  Calliit. 
vii.  49  ;  Socrat.  HisL  Ecchs.  L  4,  16;  Philadaig. 
Hist,  Ecdes,  ii.  18.)  Afterwards  the  emparor  Jui- 
tiiuan  also  did  mnch  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  (Prooop.  de  Aed,  v.  2);  bat  it  became, 
nevertheless,  so  reduced  that  it  was  called  in  mock- 
eiy  Afffivov  it6Kis  (Glyc.  Ann,  p.  327).  In  its 
vicinity  there  existed  mineral  springs,  in  eonsaqveaoa 
of  which  Constantino  often  resided  there  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign.  (Soeom.  Hist  Eeeks.  IL 
34;  Eoseb.  Fit.  Const,  iv.  61.)  The  nuxlem  piwa 
called  Hersek  probably  oocupics  the  same  site  as 
the  ancient  Hellenopolis,  and  the  ancient  minenl 
springs  seem  to  be  those  of  Jalaikabad.  (Leakey 
Asia  Minor ^  pp.  9,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

HELLESPONTUS  (h  'ZKK'hawoms,  Horn.  IL 
iL  845,  Odyss.  xxiv.  82;  6  *EAAtys  v^vrot,  -8^ 
'Vo^fUs,  Aesch.  Pers.  722 ;  Hellespontas,  Footos 
Helles,  Hellespontum  Pdagus,  Fretom  HeUespoati- 
cum :  Eth,  'EAAiyov^rrtof ,  'EAAiHnrorrids,  *EAAir- 
airovTis,  Steph.  B.:  The  DardaneUes;  Goi/o  di 
GalippoU;  Stamhtd  Dengki»\  the  strait  which  di* 
vides  Europe  from  Asia  and  nnites  the  PropentiB 
with  the  Aegaean  sea. 

The  Greeks  explained  the  origin  of  the  name  b* 
the  well-known  legend  of  Phryxus  and  Belle,  and  i 
the  kter  poets  (Ovid,  Her,  zriiL  117,  137;  ¥to\ 
i.  20.  19;  Lucan,  v.  56;  Avion.  692)  freqiMnt  al- 
lusion is  made  to  this  tradition. 

The  "broad  Hellespont"  of  the  Homeric  poer 
(//.  vii.  86) — for  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Walpol^ 
and  Dr.  Clarke  {Trav,  ffA.  iii.  p.  91)  of  wA^rv> 
''E.KX'iHntovros  by  **  salt  Hellespont "  is  too  nnpie- 
toresque  to  be  adopted  —  was  probably  conceiTed  to 
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be  a  wide  mer  flowing  through  thickly  wooded 
banks  iuto  the  sea.  (Comp.  Herod,  vii.  85 ;  Wal- 
pule,  Turkey  and  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  101 ;  Schlich- 
thoTKt,  Geogr,  Homer,  p.  127.) 

Herodotus  (iv.  85),  Strabo  (ziii.  p.  591),  and 
Plinj  (iv.  13,  Ti.  1)  give  7  stadia  as  the  breadth  of 
the  Hellespont  in  its  narrowest  part.  Toamefbrt 
(vol.  iL  letL  iv.)  and  Hobhouse  (^Albania,  vol.  ii.  p. 
805)  allow  about  a  mile.  Some  modem  French 
admeasurements  give  the  distance  as  much  greater. 
The  Due  de  Raguae  (  Voyage  en  TVir^nie,  vol.  ii.  p. 
164)  nearly  coincides  with  Herodotus. 

The  bridge,  or  rather  two  separate  bridges,  which 
Xerxes  threw  across  the  Hellespont,  stretched  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
to  the  coast  between  Sestus  and  Madytus,  on  the 
European  side;  and  consisted  of  360  vetisels  in  the 
bridge  higher  up  the  stream,  and  314  in  the  lower 
one.  If  the  breadth  be  estimated  at  a  mile  oi*  5280 
feet,  360  vessels,  at  an  average  of  14]  feet  each, 
would  exactly  fill  up  the  space.  (Grote,  Hist  of 
Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  26 ;  comp.  Keimell,  Geog.  of  He- 
rod, vol.  i.  p.  158;  Kruse,  Uber  die  SchiffMcken 
der  Perser,  Bresku,  1820;  Choiaeul-Gooffier,  Voy- 
age Pittore$qu6j  vol.  ii.  p.  449;  BShr,  ad  Herod. 
▼ii.  36.)  The  length  of  the  strait  was  estimated  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  85)  at  400  stadia.  This  admeasure- 
ment of  course  depends  upon  the  point  aasigned  by 
the  ancients  to  the  extremity  of  the  Hellespont,  a 
pmnt  which  is  discussed  by  Hubhouse  {Albania^  vol. 
ii.  p.  791).  In  the  Uter  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  the  Hellespont  was  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
battles  of  Cynossema  and  Aeoospotami. 

In  B.  c.  334  the  Hellespont  was  crossed  by  Alex- 
ander, with  an  army  of  about  35,000  men.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  11 ;  Diod.  Kc  xvii.  1.) 

The  Hellespont  issues  from  the  Propontis  near 
GaUipoli  [Callipolis],  the  road  of  which  is  the 
anchorage  for  tlie  Ottoman  fleet  A  little  lower,  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  is  Lampeaki  [Lampsacus],  close 
to  which  the  current  sweeps  as  before,  nearly  SW. 
to  the  bay  of  Sestos,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles, 
with  an  ordinary  width  of  from  2^  to  3  miles.  At 
Skstos  the  stream  becomes  narrower,  and  takes  a 
SSE.  direction  as  it  passes  Abydos,  and  proceeds  to 
the  town  of  Chamdk  KoTeh-Si;  from  the  last  point 
it  flows  SW.  for  3  miles  to  Poini  Berber^  and  from 
thence  onward  in  the  same  direction,  but  rather  in- 
creasing in  width,  for  a  distance  of  9|  miles  to  the 
Aegaean  sea. 

About  1  ^  miles  below  the  W.  point  of  the  bay  of 
Madytus  are  the  famous  castles  of  the  Dardanelles, 
which  give  their  name  to  the  straits ;  or  the  old 
castles  of  Anatoli  and  Rum-iU:  TchaHnak-Ka'kh- 
Si^  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and  Kiltdu  l-Bahr,  on  the 
European.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p. 
318.)  [E.B.J.] 

HELLI,  HELLCPIA.  [Dodona  ;  Gbakcia, 
p.  1011  a.] 

HELMA'NTICA.     [Salmahtica.] 


HELORUS. 
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HELOTIUM,  HELCKBUS,  or  ELOTtUS  (TEAi*- 
pos  or  'EAvpot,  Ptol.,  Steph,  B. ;  'EAfl^poy,  Scyl. :  Eth. 
*£Awpiyof,  Helcmnus),  a  city  of  Sicily,  situated  near 
the  £.  coast,  about  25  miles  S.  of  Syracuse,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  ff.;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  U.)  We  have  no  account  of 
its  origin,  but  it  was  probably  a  colony  of  Syracuse, 
of  which  it  appears  to  have  continued  always  a 
dependency.  The  name  is  first  found  in  Scylax 
(§  13.  p.  168);  for,  though  Thucydides  repeatedly 
mentions  **  the  road  leading  to  Helorus**  from  Syra- 
cuse (H)!'  *E\vpi>nntf  Mif,  vi.  66,  70,  vii.  80), 
which  was  that  followed  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
disastrous  retreat,  he  never  speaks  of  the  town 
itself.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  which  remained 
under  the  government  of  Hieron  II.  by  the  treaty 
concluded  with  him  by  the  Rumans,  in  B.  a  263. 
(Diod.  xxiii.  £xc  H.  p.  50,  wliere  the  name  is 
cumiptly  written  AiAc&pwy):  and,  having  during 
the  Second  Punic  War  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Carthaginians,  was  t^ecovered  by  Marrellus  in  b.  c. 
214  (Liv.  xxiv.  35).  Under  the  Romans  it  ap> 
pears  to  have  been  dependent  on  Syracuse,  and  had 
perhaps  no  separate  municipal  exi^tence,  though 
in  a  passage  of  Cicero  ( Verr.  iii.  48)  it  appears 
to  be  noticed  as  a  "  civitas.''  Its  name  is  again 
mentioned  by  the  orator  (  /b.  v.  34)  as  a  maritime 
town  where  the  squadron  fitted  out  by  Verres 
was  attacked  by  pimtes  :  but  it  does  not  occur  in 
Pliny's  list  of  the  towns  of  Sicily;  though  he  else* 
where  (xxxii.  2),  mentions  it  as  a  "  castellum "  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name :  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  4. 
§  1 5)  speaks  of  a  city  of  Heloms.  Its  ruins  were 
still  vi&ible  in  the  days  of  Fazello ;  a  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  river  Heloms,  and  about  a  mile  frcxn  the 
sea-coast.  The  most  conspicuous  of  them  were  the 
remains  of  a  theatre,  called  by  the  country  people 
CoUseeo:  but  great  part  of  the  walls  and  other 
buildings  could  be  traced.  The  extent  of  them 
was,  however,  inconsiderable.  These  are  now  t^aid 
to  have  disappeared,  bnt  there  still  remains  between 
this  site  and  the  t>ea  a  curious  column  or  monu- 
ment, built  of  large  stones,  rising  on  a  square  pedes- 
tal This  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  tro- 
phy, erected  by  the  Syracusans  to  commemorate 
their  victory  over  the  Athenians.  Bnt  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  belief :  had  it  been  so  designed, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Asinarus,  which  the  Athenians  never 
succeeded  in  crossing.  (Fazell.  iv.  2.  p.  215; 
Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  186  ;  Smyth,  Sicily,  p.  179; 
Hoare,  Classical  Tour,  vol  ii.  p.  136.)    [E.H.B] 

HELO'RUS  or  ELO'RUS  CEAwpot  or  'EKwpos), 
a  river  in  the  SE.  of  Sicily,  the  most  a)nsiderable 
which  occurs  between  Syracnse  and  Cape  Pachynum. 
It  is  now  called  the  Abtsso,  but  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  is  known  as  the  Tellaro  or  Telloro,  evi- 
dently a  corruption  of  Helorns.  It  rises  in  the  bills 
near  Palazzolo  (Acrae),  and  flows  at  first  to  the  S., 
then  tnms  eastward,  and  enters  the  sea  about  25 
miles  S.  of  Syracuse.  Near  its  mouth  stood  the 
town  of  the  same  name.  [Heix>rum.]  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  it  is  a  mountain  stream,  flowing 
over  a  rugged  and  rocky  bed,  whence  Silius  Italicus 
calls  it  **  undae  damosus  Helorus"  (xiv.  269);  but 
near  its  mouth  it  becomes  almost  perfectly  stagnant, 
and  liable  to  frequent  inundations.  Hence  Virgil 
justly  spealEs  of  "  praepingue  solum  stagnantis  He- 
lori"  (^Aen.  iii.  698).  Ovid  praises  the  beauty  of 
the  valley  through  which  it  flows,  which  he  terms 
"  Heloria  Tempo"  (Fast  ir.  476).   Several  ancient 
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anthon  mention  that  the  stagnant  pools  at  the  month 
of  the  river  abounded  in  fijih,  which  were  said  to  be 
so  tame  that  they  would  eat  out  of  the  hand,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  aflerwaxds  not  unconmion  in  the 
fishponds  of  the  Romans.  (Apollodor.  op.  Steph*  By*. 
▼/EAwpos  ;  Athenaeus,  viii.  p.  331 ;  Plin.  zuiL  2. 
S.7.) 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Heloms,  at  a  spot  called 
*Ap^T  T^5.  the  precipe  locality  of  which  cannot  be 
determined,  that  the  Syracasans  were  defeated  by 
Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Geb^  in  a  great  battle. 
(Herod,  rii.  154 ;  Pind.  Nwu  ix.  95 ;  and  Schol. 
udhe,)  [E.H.B.] 

HELOS  (t^*EXos),  the  name  of  several  towns  in 
Greece,  so  called  from  their  vicinity  to  marslies. 

1 .  A  town  of  Laconia,  situated  east  of  the  month 
of  the  Eurotas,  close  to  the  sea,  in  a  plain  which, 
though  marshy  near  the  coast,  is  described  by  Po- 
lybins  as  the  most  fertile  part  of  Laconia.  (Polyb. 
V.  19.)  In  the  earliest  times  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  town  on  the  coast,  as  Amydae  was  in 
the  interior;  for  these  two  places  are  mentioned  to- 
gether by  Homer  (//.  ii.  584,  Hymn,  m  ApoU.  410). 
HeloB  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Heleius,  the 
youngest  son  of  Perseus.  Ou  its  conquest  by  the 
Dorians  its  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  sUvery ;  and, 
according  to  a  ocNnmon  o|union  in  antiquity,  their 
name  became  the  general  designation  of  the  Spartan 
bondsmen,  but  the  name  of  these  sUves  («lX«rr€f) 
probably  signified  captives*,  and  was  derived  from  the 
root  of  khtuf.  (Pans.  iii.  20.  §  6:  the  account  dif- 
fers a  little  in  Strab.  viii.  p.  365,  and  Athen.  vi.  p. 
265,  c;  but  on  the  etymology  of  the  word  Helots, 
see  Diet  of  Ant.  p.  591.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
Helos  was  only  a  village;  and  when  it  was  visited 
by  Pausanias,  it  was  in  ruiiu.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  363; 
Paus.  iii.  22.  §  3:  Helos  is  also  mentioned  by  Thuc. 
iv.  54 ;  Xen.  //eU.  vi.  5.  §  32 ;  Steph.  B.  t,  v.) 
Leake  conjectures  that  Helos  may  have  stood  at 
Priniko^  si  oe  this  place  is  distant  from  7Vt  nisa,  the 
ancient  Trinasus,  about  80  stadia,  which,  accofding 
to  Pausanias,  was  the  distance  between  these  two 
places;  but  we  learn  from  the  French  Commission 
that  Prbuho  contains  only  ruins  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  that  there  are  some  Hellenic  remains  a  little 
more  to  the  east  near  JBtsoni,  which  is  therefore  pro- 
bably the  site  of  Hetos.  The  name  of  Helos  is  still 
given  to  the  plain  of  the  lower  Eurotas.  (Leakey 
Morea,  vol.  L  p.  230;  BobUye,  Jiecherches,  p.  94; 
Curtius,  Pehpormetotf  y(A,  ii.  p.  289.) 

2.  A  town  belonging  to  Nestor,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  was  placed  by  some  ancient  critics  on  the 
Alpheius,  and  by  others  on  the  Alorian  marsh,  where 
was  a  sanctuary  dedicated  by  the  Arcadians  to  Ar- 
temis; but  its  position  is  quite  uncertain.  .  (Horn. 
//.  iL  594;  Strab.  viii.  p.  350;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.7.) 

3.  Near  Megalopolis.     [Mkoalopolis.] 
HELVECO'NAE  (AiAouaf«v€s,Ptol.  ii.  1 1.  §  17), 

a  tribe  of  the  north  of  Germany,  on  the  west  of  the 
Vistula,  between  the  Rugii  and  Burgundiones.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  (Gemi.  43),  the  Helveconae  were 
one  of  the  bravest  tribes  of  the  Lygii.  [L.  S.]  . 
HELVE'TII  ('EAou^TTwi,  'EKfi^riot),  a  Celtic 
people  who  in  Caesar's  time  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Jura  on  the  west,  the  Rhone  and  Leman 
lake  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  east  and 
north.  Caesar  (B,  G,  i.  2)  gives  the  dimensions  of 
their  country,  as  they  were  reported  to  him,  and 
probably  the  dimensions  are  not  fiir  wrong  if  we  take 
the  measurements  in  the  right  directions.  [Galua, 
p.  951.3    Cluverius  and  others  would  correct  these 
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numbers,  which  shows  a  want  of  judgment.  C 
says  notlung,  for  he  knew  nothing,  of  the  sonthoa 
limit  of  the  Helvetii  east  of  the  Lonan  lake.  There 
is  no  evidence  in  his  work  that  the  HelTcCii  in  bit 
time  occupied  any  of  the  mountainous  part  of  Swit- 
zerknd.  They  seem  to  have  occupied  hillj  tncU 
and  plains,  but  not  mountains  or  high  moanUm 
valleys.  Strabo  (p.  292)  makes  the  Bbacti  bonier 
on  a  small  part  of  the  lake  of  Cotutam^  and  the 
Helvetii  and  the  Vuxielici  on  the  huger  pari  of  it 
The  words  are  ambiguoos,  and  may  spply  both  to 
the  south  or  Swiss  side  of  the  lake,  and  to  tbe  novth 
or  Geranan  side ;  and  so  some  people  interpret  him. 
Strabo  obeervra  that  the  Helvetii  and  Vindelid  in- 
habit mountain  plains  (^poireBia),  by  which  be 
means  elevated  levels  and  hilly  tracts,  but  net 
mountams.  The  part  which  Strabo  ^  208)  calls 
the  Helvetian  pUins  is  the  country  north  of  the 
Leman  hdce.  The.Rhaeti  and  the  Norid,  he  aay, 
dwell  right  up  to  the  mountain  passes,  and  over 
them  into  Italy.  There  was  a  tradition  that  tbe 
Helvetii  were  once  m  Germany.  Tadtua  {Gtrma^ 
c.  28)  thinks  that  this  is  probable  ;  and  he  fixes  tbe 
German  resklence  of  the  Helvetii  between  the  Her- 
cynia  Silva,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Moenns  (Main) :  he 
supposed  the  Boii  to  have  occupied  the  parts  b^eod, 
further  north  and  east  But  it  seeim  that  tbe 
Germans  had  driven  the  Helvetii  back,  for  in  Caesar'a 
time  the  Rhine  was  the  frontier,  and  the  two  natioiia 
were  continually  fighting  on  it.  If  we  aaanme  that 
Caesar's  Helvetii  extended  to  the  sooth  side  of  tbe  loke 
ofConstam,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Lenaa 
Uke,  we  may  suppose  their  country  not  to  bate 
comprised  any  part  south  of  the  hdces  of  Thnn  and 
Luzem.     This  will  leave  room  enough  for  them. 

The  Jura,  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  §  5)  calb  Jorassv 
{'lovpMra6s%&nd  Strabo  names  *lovpdurios  and  'lipus, 
separated  the  Helvetii  from  the  SequanL  Tbe  Jura 
of  Caesar  extends  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Khott 
in  a  N  E.  direction,  leaving  on  the  east  the  basins  of  tbe 
Leman  Uke  and  the  lakes  of  NeufchaUl  and  Bu 
That  part  of  the  Jura  which  is  bounded  on  tbe 
by  the  basina  of  the  lakes  of  Neufckatel  and  M 
has  for  its  western  boundary  the  valley  of  the  Dubis 
{Doube).  From  the  neighbourhood  of  SoUaknrm 
{Soleure)  a  branch  of  Uie  Jum  runs  into  tbe 
angle  between  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Aar.  The  Jura  is  a  mass  of  limest4»ie,  coiiaidting 
of  parallel  ranges,  which  fonn  longitudinal  baaana. 
The  Dole,  north  of  Geneva,  is  about  5500  feet;  and 
the  Rectdet,  which  lies  further  south,  is  still  higher. 
Caesar  {B,  G.  i.  6)  knew  of  only  one  paas  firam 
the  country  of  the  Helvetii  into  the  coontiy  of  the 
Sequani,  which  pass  is  SW.  of  Geneva,  where  the 
Jura  abuts  on  the  Rhone,  leaving  only  a  narrow  rtnd 
between  the  mountains  and  the  river.  At  present 
there  are  several  passes  over  the  Jura :  one  called 
the  Bole,  leads  from  Nyon  on  the  lake  of  Gmevn 
to  Besan^on  on  the  Doubt  f  the  OrbeUdaute  leads 
from  Yverdun  to  PontarUer  in  France ;  the  pa&s 
called  La  Cluzette ;  the  pus  of  the  Pierre  Pertmt ; 
and  the  pass  of  the  JmmenthaL  Ptolemy *s  de^rip- 
tion  of  the  position  of  the  Helvetii  is  not  exact. 
Alter  fixing  the  position  of  the  Lingoncs,  be  says  : 
'*  and  after  the  mountain  which  lies  next  to  them, 
which  is  called  Jurassus,  are  the  Helvetii  along  the 
river  Rliine."    The  Ungones  bordered  on  the  Toi^ea. 

The  country  of  the  Helvetii  was  divided  into  four 
districts  or  Paye  (pagi),  and  they  had  twelve  towns 
and  400  viUages.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  12, 27.)  Caesar 
has  mentioned  the  names  of  two  pagi.  the  Tignzinns 
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mnd  the  Verbigenns.  The  critics  are  not  quite  agreed 
whether  we  should  write  Urbigenus  or  Veri)igenu8 
in  Caesar's  text ;  but  there  is  the  better  MS.  autho- 
rity for  Verbigenus.  (Schneid.  ed.  Caesar,  Bell  GaU.) 
Those  who  write  Urbigenns  have  identified  *'  Urb  " 
with  the  town  of  Or6e,  on  the  river  Orbe,  SW.  of 
YtfenhMj  a  place  on  the  site  of  Urba.  [Urba.] 
But  an  altar  was  found  at  Saloduruin  (jSMothum)^ 
hj  Schoepflin,  with  the  inscription  oenio  vebbio.; 
and  this  discoverj  is  supposed  to  determine  Solo- 
tkum  to  be  in  the  pagus  Verbigenus.  The  letters 
vs  on  this  inscription  are  said  to  be  joined  t<^ether; 
but  some  authorities  still  saj  that  the  true  reading 
is  VKBiOi  The  inscription,  however,  belongs  to  the 
3rd  century  of  our  aera,  and  it  is  no  authority  for 
tho  orthography  of  Caesar's  time.  Whether  the 
name  is  Urbigenus  or  Verbigenus,  we  may  assume 
that  the  insoription  belongs  to  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  Sa- 
lodumm  was  a  town  of  the  Veri)igenus  pagus.  We 
may  also  suppose  that  the  pagus  extended  north- 
ward to  the  Khine ;  and  as  far  as  Baden  on  the 
Limmalf  a  branch  of  the  Aar^  if  it  be  true  that 
there  is  an  inscription  with  the  words  Aquae  Ver- 
bigenae ;  for  these  Aquae  are  {urobably  the  same  as 
the  Aquae  Helveticae,  which  are  proved  by  inscrip- 
tions to  be  the  baths  of  Badm  on  the  Limmat, 
One  of  these  Baden  inscriptionsi  in  honour  of  M.  Au- 
lelius,  contains  the  words  resp.  aq.  Boden  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  which  Tacitus  {Eiit.  L  58) 
alludes  to  without  mentioning  the  name. 

An  inscription  has  been  found  near  Avenchet 
[Avkkticum],  with  the  words  oskio  paql  tioor.  ; 
«Tid,  so  lar  as  this  evidence  goes,  we  must  pkce  the 
Tigurini  south  of  the  Verbigeni.  Their  Pays^  then, 
was  bounded  by  the  Jura  on  the  west  as  far  south 
MS  Fort  lEcltttey  and  on  the  south  by  the  Bhone 
from  Fort  tEclu»t  to  the  Lake,  and  then  by  the 
Lake.  The  northern  boundary  would  be  about  the 
lake  of  MoraL  We  cannot  determine  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Tigurini.  There  is  no  authority 
for  connecting  the  name  of  Zurich  with  the  Ti- 
l^rinus  pagus,  for  an  inscription  which  has  been 
ibund  there  shows  that  the  name  was  different:  the 
inscription  is  sta,  that  is  Statio,  tvricen  ;  and  in 
the  middle  age  document^  Zurich  is  named  Turicum 
and  Turegum.  D'Anvillo  (^Notice,  ^c.)  states  his 
authority  for  affirming  that  an  inscription  "Genio 
pagi  Tigur,"  with  some  others,  was  found  nearZuWcA. 
If  tliis  were  so,  it  would  weaken  the  testimony  of 
the  Avenchea  inscription,  for  we  csnnot  suppose 
that  this  pagus  comprehended  both  Avenches  and 
Zurich.  But  Walckenaer  solves  the  difficulty  by 
affirming  that  such  an  inscription  has  not  been  found 
near  Zurich,  The  opinion  of  B.  Bhenanus,  not 
quite  rejected  by  D'Anville,  that  the  name  of  the 
canton  Uri  may  represent  the  name  Tigurini,  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  be  rejected. 

The  names  of  the  two  other  Helvetian  Pagi  are 
unknown;  but  it  is  a  fair  conjecture  that  one  of 
tbem  may  have  been  the  pagus  of  tlie  Tugeni. 
Strabo  (p.  293)  mentions  the  Tugeni  with  tlie 
Tigurini,  when  he  is  giving  Posidonius*  opinion  of 
the  CimbrL  Posidonius  says  that  "  the  Boii  once 
inhabited  the  Hercynian  forest;  and  that  the  Cimbri, 
n  lo  invaded  tlieir  country,  being  repelled  by  the 
Boii,  came  down  upon  the  Danube  and  the  Scor- 
4i  sci  Galatae,  and  then  to  the  Teuristae  and  [read 
^or"]  Tauritici,  who  were  also  Qalatae:  and  after 
that  they  came  to  tho  Helvetii,  who  were  rich  in 
^Id  and  a  peaceable  people ;  but  when  the  Helvetii 
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saw'that  the  wealth  got  by  plunder  was  greater  than 
th«r  own,  they  were  induced,  and  chiefly  the  Tigu- 
rini and  Tougeni,  to  join  the  Cimbri ;  but  they  were 
all  defeated  by  the  Romans,  both  the  Cimbri  and 
those  who  joined  them."  It  seems  then  that  there 
was  an  Helvetian  people  named  Tugeni,  and  Walcke- 
naer (Gcog.,  ^c  vol.  i.  p.  311)  has  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a  place  for  them.  He  says  :  "  The  name  of 
the  modem  village  of  Tugen^  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  that  of  the  valley 
formed  by  the  river  Thur,  which  is  Toggenburg  or 
Tuggenburg,  do  not  pennit  us  to  doubt  that  tho 
Tugeni  inhabited  the  neighbourhood  of  these  places; 
and  in  tlie  time  of  Caesar  it  is  probable  that  this 
people  occupied  the  country  between  the  lake  of 
ConttanZf  the  Limmaty  the  lake  of  WaUenstadty  and 
the  two  parts  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine-  to  the  west 
and  to  the  east  of  the  lake."  Within  the  Uinits  of 
the  Tugeni,  if  this  conjecture  is  true,  we  find  Zurich, 
Vltodurum  {Oherwinterlhur  near  Winierthur\  Ar- 
bor Felix  {Arhon)  on  the  lake  of  ConstanZj  and 
Vindonissa  {Wtnditch), 

The  name  of  the  fourth  pagus  is  unknown  ;  but 
as  there  was  a  people  named  Ambrones,  who  were 
with  the  Teutones  when  Marius  defeated  them  at 
Aquae  Sextiae,  Walckenaer  supposes  that  they  may 
have  formed  the  fourth  canton.  Strabo  (p.  183)^ 
in  speaking  of  this  campaign  of  Marius,  mentions 
only  the  Ambrones  and  Tugeni.  Eutropius,  who  of 
course  was  copying  some  authority,  says  (v.  1)  that 
"  the  Roman  consuls  Alanilius  and  Caepio  were 
defeated  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  Tigurini 
and  Ambrones,  which  were  German  and  Gallio 
nations,  near  the  Rhone."  As  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  are  here  supposed  to  be  Germans,  and  aa 
the  Tigurini  were  certainly  Galli,  it  is  plain  that 
the  writer,  or  the  authority  which  he  followed,  took 
the  Ambrones  also  to  be  Galli.  The  Epitome  of 
Livy  {Ep,  68)  mentions  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
as  the  names  of  the  barbarians  whom  Marius  de- 
feated east  of  the  Rhone ;  and  aUo  Plutarch  (Mar. 
c.  19),  who  adds  that  Ambrones  is  also  a  name  of 
the  Ligures.  If  the  Ambrones  were  a  Gallic  |)eople, 
there  is  no  place  for  them  except  in  Switzerland : 
and  if  the  position  of  the  three  other  Pagi  is  rightly 
determined,  tlie  Ambrones  occupied  the  part  south 
of  the  Verbigeni  and  Tugeni ;  and  they  would  extend 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Aar  and  the  Beats,  as 
far  east  as  the  course  of  the  Rhone  above  the  lake 
of  Corutanz,  But  all  this  is  only  a  conjecture, 
founded  on  no  very  strong  probabilities ;  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  high  valleys 
of  Switzerland  j(xned  the  Helvetic  emigration. 

The  stoiy  of  the  migration  of  the  four  Helvetic 
Pagi  is  told  by  Caesar  (A  G.  i.  2).  Orgetorix 
(b.  c.  61),  a  rich  Helvetian,  persuaded  the  nobles  to 
leave  tlieir  country  with  all  their  people  and  movables; 
for  he  argued  that,  as  they  were  the  bravest  of  the 
Galli,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  themselves  mastera 
of  all  the  country.  They  did  not,  hoit-ever,  intend 
to  attack  either  their  neighbours  the  Sequani,  or  the 
Aedui,  or  the  AUobroges  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Rhone;  but  to  make  terms  with  the  Allobniges,  in 
order  to  secure  a  freo  passage  through  their  country, 
Orgetorix  prevailed  on  the  Helvetii  to  get -ready  aa 
many  waggons  and  beasts  of  draught  as  they  could, 
and  to  sow  largely,  in  order  to  have  a  stock  of  pro- 
visions for  their  journey.  Two  years  were  considered 
enough  for  preparations,  and  the  third  was  to  be  the 
year  of  emigration.    Oi^etorix,  in  the  meantune, 
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Tuiited  the  Seqnanii  and  pennaded  Casticiis,  irliose 
ikther  Catamantaloedes  haid  held  for  many  jeare  the 
kiogly  power  ^here,  to  seize  the  place  which  his 
fikther  once  had*  He  also  persuaded  Dumnorix,  the 
brother  of  Divitiacas,  to  do  tlie  same  among  the 
Aedui,  and  he  gave  Dumnorix  his  daughter  to  wire. 
He  told  them  that  tliey  might  easily  do  what  he  ad- 
Tised,  for  he  was  going  to  have  the  snpreme  power 
among  the  Helvetii,  that  the  Helvetii  were  the  most 
powerful  Gallic  people,  and  that  he  would  help  to 
secure  their  royal  power  with  the  Helretian  army. 
This  was  agreed:  the  three  conspiratora  were  to 
make  tliemselves  kings,  and  then  they  had  good 
hopes  of  mastering  all  Gallia.  Thu  conspiracy  h^g 
Iknown  to  the  Helvetii  by  some  informer,  Oi^torix 
was  summoned  to  trial.  The  punishment  foe  treason 
among  the  Helvetii  was  burning.  The  man  came  on 
the  day  fixed  for  the  trial,  but  he  had  a  train  of 
10,000  slaves  and  dependents  about  him,  and  there 
was  no  trial.  Orgetorix  was  in  open  rebellion,  and 
while  the  magistrates  were  getting  together  a  force 
from  the  country  to  maintain  the  law  and  put  him 
down,  he  died,  or,  as  the  Helvetii  supposed,  he  put 
an  end  to  himself.  Though  usurpation  was  a  com- 
mon thing  in  the  Gallic  states,  the  people  were  never 
long  pleased  with  it,  and  a  usurper  had  generally  a 
abort  reign. 

The  Helvetii  still  determined  to  leave  their  conn* 
try.  They  burnt  their  12  towns,  their  400  villages, 
and  all  the  private  buildings.  They  burnt  also  all  the 
«om  which  they  did  not  want;  and  they  were  directed 
by  their  leaders  to  take  meal  and  flour  enough  to  last 
three  months.  They  persuaded  the  Rauraci  to  join 
them,  a  tribe  who  were  situated  on  tiie  Rhine  about 
JBdUf  but  probably  within  the  territory  of  theSequani; 
and  also  Tulingi  and  Latobrigi,  who  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhine,  and  either  a  Gennan  people  or  a 
remnant  of  those  Helvetii  who  once  occupied  the 
country.  They  also  got  some  Boii  to  join  them,  whom 
Caesar  describes  as  Bmi "  who  had  settled  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  had  passed  into  the  None  territory,  and 
had  attacked  Noreia."  This  is  very  obscure.  The 
simplest  explanation  is,  that  some  of  the  Boii  who 
had  been  long  settled  in  Germany,  and  who  hap> 
pened  now  to  be  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Helvetic  country,  were  persuaded  to  join  them. 
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The  Helvetii,  says  Caesar,  could  only  g«t  out  of 
their  country  by  two  ways;  an  expfeasMO  whiek 
implies  that  the  direction  of  their  route  w»  deter- 
mined, for  they  oouki  certainly  have  got  out  by  the 
north  as  well  as  by  the  south.  One  of  these  two  rnxji 
led  along  the  Rhone,  on  the  right  bank,  to  the  pfaice 
where  the  Jura  abuts  on  the  river,  leaving  only  ivob 
for  a  single  waggon.     This  is  the  place  wbete  Fori 
VEcUiU  stands.    The  other  road  waa  over  the  Shoe 
at  Geneva,  and  through  the  country  of  the  Alkbraga 
and  the  Provincia.    The  route  of  the  Helvetn  was 
therefore  to  the  south-west.    At  the  point  vheie  the 
Rhone  flows  out  of  the  kke  of  Geneva  is  an  islaad, 
on  which  stood  the  town  of  Geneva,  which  beVaigei 
to  the  Allobroges.  The  modem  town  ia  on  the  isbad 
and  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone.    There  waa  a  brijge 
from  Geneva  to  the  territory  of  the  Hdvetii,  and  we 
assume  that  theie  was  another  bridge  fiom  the  idaad 
to  the  south  side.    All  the  Helvetii  were  to  meet  at 
Geneva  on  the  28th  of  March  of  the  nnrcfonDed 
calendar,  expecting  to  prevail  on  the  Allobftiges  to 
allow  them  a  passage,  and  intending  to  fbree  a  ps- 
sage  if  it  was  not  granted.     Caesar,  who  was  mm 
proconsul  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  of  the  Piuvloua, 
was  at  Rome ;  and,  hearing  of  this  preperatiBH,  he 
hurried  from  the  city  and  arrived  at  Geneva.    He 
does  not  tell  \18  where  he  crossed  the  AlpsL    He 
mustered  as  many  men  as  he  could  in  the  Provincia, 
for  he  had  only  one  legion  with  him,  and  he  ordcfcd 
the  bridge  at  Geneva  to  be  destroyed, — the  bridge 
which  connected  the  island  with  the  north  bank  cf 
the  Rhone,  if  he  only  destroyed  one  bridge.    The 
Helvetii  sent  to  say  that  they  intended   to  pa^ 
through  the  Provincia  without  doing  any  hnnn,  aai 
begged  that  he  would  give  them  permissiQn.  Ceew, 
recollecting  what  had  happened  to  L.  CassiuB  anA 
his  army,  whom  the  Helvetii  had  sent  nnder  the  yoin 
[Gallia,  p.  955],  resolved  not  to  allow  them  ta 
pass  through  the  Provinda.    He  told  them  that  he 
would  consider  about  it,  and  they  must  oome  again 
on  the  13th  of  April.  (b.c.  68.) 

In  the  mean  time  Caesar  employed  his  legkos  and 
the  troops  that  he  had  raised  in  the  Provinda,  the 
number  of  which  ia  not  mentioned,  in  hnilding  a  wall 
(murus),    probably  an  earthen  rampart,    on  the 
south  side  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  phioe  when  it 
flows  out  of  the  Leman  lake  to  the  Jura.     The  wa9 
was  19  Roman  miles  long  and  16  feet  high,  with 
a  ditch  ;  which  may  mean  that  it  waa  16  feet  \a^ 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.   The  wall  was  manned, 
and  at   intervals    there   were  towers    (ca^teQa). 
When  the  day  came  for  Caeaar*s  answer,  be  refused 
to  aUow  the  Helvetii  to  pass  through  the  ProviDcia,aad 
tohl  them,  that  if  they  made  the  attempt,  he  shonld  pre* 
vent  them.  The  Helvedi  tried  to  break  through  the  walL 
Some  crossed  the  river  by  bridges  of  boats  and  plaeka 
fastened  together,  and  others  forded  the  Rhone  wbee 
it  was  shallowest :  sometimes  they  attacked  the  wail 
by  day,  and  sometimes  by  night ;  but  the  Roman  tnxfe 
drove  them  back,  and  they  failed  to  break  tfanw^ 
tlie  Roman  lines.    Some  persons  who  have  explained 
Caesar's  operations  before  Giaierra,  or  imtber  have 
found  fault  with  his  story,  begin  by  supposing  that 
his  wall  was  made  on  the  north  side  cSl  the  Rhone. 
If  men  can  make  such  a  blunder  as  tliis,  thef«  is  no 
need  to  waste  any  words  on  Uiem.    The  wall  began 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  doee  to  the  lake,  and 
was  made  along  the  river  to  the  point  wheav  the 
Arve  enters  the  Rhone,  just  below  Genera  ;  and  it 
was  continued  along  the  Rhone  to  the  point  where 
the  Rhone  passes  through  the  Jura.    Ou  the  north 
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side  of  tbe  rirer,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  named 
Credo,  is  now  Fori  VEchue^  or  Fort  la  CUue,  as  it 
is  sometimes  written.  On  the  south  side  is  the  range 
of  high  land,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  Jura ; 
fuid  here  the  wall  ended.  As  the  Rhone  cannot  be 
forded  below  this  point,  and  is  indeed  hardly  fordable 
ttboTe,  if  Caesar  kept  the  HeWetii  from  crossing  be- 
tween Geneva  and  Fort  CEchtse^  his  enemies  must 
go  some  other  way.  The  length  of  Caesars  wall, 
measured  from  a  point  a  little  abo^'e  Geneva  along 
the  Rhone  to  a  point  opposite  to  Fort  VEclvsej 
agrees  with  Caesar's  length;  and  we  may  suppose 
that  the  text  is  right  as  to  the  numbers,  which  has 
only  been  doubted  by  those  editors  who  have  supposed 
that  his  wall  was  made  from  the  lak£  on  the  nwth 
Bide  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Jura,  which  would  be  a 
manifest  absurdity,  and  is  contrary  to  Caesars  nar* 
rativeb  Appian  {GalL  Excerpt,  xiii.)  found  the  same 
length  of  wall,  either  in  Caesar  s  text  or  elsewhere  ; 
for  he  makes  it  150  stadia,  which,  at  8  stadia  to  a 
Boman  mile,  b  18|  Jd.P.  Another  objection  to 
Caesar^s  narrative  is,  that  the  Rhone  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Arve  is  not  fordable  now;  it  is  rapid,  and 
sunk  in  a  deep  bed  between  rocks,  which  circum- 
stances would  render  the  passage  of  the  river  either 
by  bridges  of  boats,  rafts,  or  wading  impossible. 
Bat  it  has  been  maintained,  even  in  modem  times, 
that  such  a  passage  over  the  Rhone  would  not  be 
impossible.  Caesar  says  that  in  his  time  it  was  done ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  some  change  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  bed  of  such  a  river,  through  which  a 
rapid  stream  has  been  running  for  2000  years. 

There  now  only  renuiined  the  other  way  for  the 
Helvetii,  which  they  could  not  take  if  the  Sequani 
opposed  them  {B.  G.  i.  9) — the  narrow  pass  between 
the  Jura  and  the  Rhone.  Dumnorix  managed  this 
for  the  Helvetii,  and  the  two  peoples  gave  hostages 
to  one  another;  tlie  Helvetii  promising  to  do  no 
mischief,  and  the  Sequani  undertaking  not  to  molest 
them.  Now  the  objectors  say  there  were  many  other 
roods  that  the  Helvetii  could  have  taken,  and  par- 
ticularly the  road  from  Orbe  in  the  Pajft  de  Vaud 
to  Pontarlier  on  the  Doubi :  and  General  Wamery,  a 
great  authority  in  this  matter,  for  he  places  Caesar's 
wall  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  really  believes 
they  did  go  this  way  ;  to  which  the  answer  is,  that 
Caesar  says  they  did  not  The  road  to  Pontarlier^ 
says  Wamery,  is  the  moet  open,  easy,  and  practi- 
•cable  of  all  the  roods  through  the  Jura.  The 
general  should  have  proved  that  it  was  so  in  Caesar's 
time,  and  the  best  road  for  waegons  early  in  spring ; 
but,  even  if  he  had  done  that,  he  would  not  have 
confuted  the  author  of  the  CommentariL  Caesar 
was  told  that  the  Helvetii  intended  to  pass  through 
the  territory  of  the  Sequani  and  the  Aeiiui,  and  that 
their  purpose  was  to  reach  tlie  country  of  the  San« 
tones  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lower  Garonne.  The 
xonte  by  Pontarlier  was  quite  out  of  their  way. 
They  wanted  to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  pass  through 
the  territory  of  the  Allobroges ;  and  if  they  could 
not  do  this,  their  best  road,  their  only  road,  was 
past  Fort  FEclute,  Besides,  if  the  Sequani  were 
'willing  to  let  the  Helvetii  pass  through  their  country, 
they  would  let  them  pass  along  the  southern  border 
rather  than  through  the  middle  of  their  lands ; 
and,  as  the  Allobroges  had  some  lands  north  of  the 
Rhone  below  Fort  tEdMse^  which  lands  the  Hel- 
vetii plundered,  there  is  a  very  good  reason  for  the 
Sequani  allowing  the  Helvetii  to  take  this  road,  and 
no  other,  if  there  was  at  that  time,  and  at  that 
seaaoB  of  the  year,  another  waggon-road,  which 
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cannot  bo  proved.  Caesar  left  Labienus  to  take  care 
of  his  wall,  while  he  went  to  North  Italy  for  fresh 
troops.  Ho  raised  two  legions,  took  three  more 
from  their  winter  quarters  about  Aquileia,  and  again 
crossing  the  Alps  came  into  the  territory  of  the 
Vocontii,  and  thence  crossed  the  Isara  (/aere)  into 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges.  From  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Segusiani.  The  Senrusiani,  whose  chief 
place  was  afterwards  Lugdunum  (Z.yof»),  had  also  a 
part  of  tbe  country  in  the  angle  between  the  Soone 
and  the  Rhone.  Caesar  crossed  tlie  Rhone  above 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  Sadne, 

Labienus  had  let  the  Helvetii  move  through  the 
pass  at  Fort  VEduse.  It  was  enough  fur  him  to 
defend  his  wall.  When  Caesar  was  comiug  up  with 
the  Helvetii,  some  of  them  were  in  the  country  of 
the  Aedui,  having  crossed  the  Arar  (So^ne).  They 
got  across  with  boats  and  rafts,  some  of  which  they 
would  find  (HI  the  river,  for  it  was  much  used  at 
that  time  for  navigation ;  but  we  may  suppose  that 
they  would  also  have  to  make  rafts  to  carry  across 
so  many  people  and  so  much  baggage.  Caesar  waited 
till  three  parts  of  the  Helvetii  had  got  over  the  river, 
when  ho  attacked  the  remaining  fourth  part,  the 
TigurinL  These  were  the  people  who  had  defeated 
L.  Cassius  and  killed  L.  Piso,  the  grandfather  of 
Caesar's  father-in-law.  A  great  part  of  the  Ti- 
gurini  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  took  to  flight 
and  hid  themselves  in  the  woods.  Plutarch  and 
Appian  say  that  Labienus  defeated  the  Tigurini, 
which  may  be  trae.  It  is  nut  said  where  tbe  Hel- 
vetii were  crossing  the  Saone ;  and  there  is  no  au- 
tliority  for  placing  the  passage  at  Mdcon,  as  some 
people  will  pl^ce  it,  though  Mdcon  cannot  be  much 
out  of  tbe  way.  The  march  of  the  Helvetii  from 
Fort  tEcluae  to  Mdcon  could  not  be  direct ;  and 
by  the  nearest  road  it  would  be  about  90  or  100 
miles.  This  was  the  distance  that  they  had  tra- 
velled with  their  women,  children,  carts,  and  bag- 
gage while  Caesar  went  to  Italy,  returned,  and 
overtook  them  on  the  Sa^ne,  The  Helvetii,  with 
such  roads  as  they  had,  or  no  roads  at  all,  and 
the  immense  number  of  people  and  waggons,  would 
not  travel  at  that  season  more  than  a  few  miles  a 
day.  The  Helvetii  had  also  some  cavalry.  The 
roads,  such  as  they  were,  would  be  all  mud,  and 
full  of  ruts.  Caesar  made  a  bridge  over  the  Arar, 
and  folkiwed  those  who  had  crossed  the  river.  He 
got  over  in  one  day,  and  the  Helvetii  had  taken 
twenty  days  to  do  it,  a  length  of  time  not  at  all 
unreasonable,  if  we  consider  that  there  were  about 
300,000  of  them  and  many  waggons.  If  we  add 
these  twenty  days  to  the  lime  of  the  march  from  Fort 
FEclute  to  the  passage  of  tbe  &i($fie,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  Caesar  s  hasty  march  into  Italy 
and  back.  Dirico,  who  had  commanded  the  Tiguiini 
(b.  c.  107)  in  tiie  war  against  Cassius,  came  witii 
other  Helvetii  to  Caesar  af^er  he  had  crossed  the 
Sadne^  to  propose  terms  of  peace ;  but  he  and  tbe 
proconsul  could  not  agree.  Though  Divico  had 
commanded  an  army  in  b.  c.  107,  that  would  not 
prove  that  he  was  too  old  to  be  a  counsellor  flftv 
years  after ;  as  some  suppose  who  find  fault 
with  Caesar's  narrative.  Caesar  followed  the  Hel- 
vetii for  about  fifteen  days,  keeping  five  or  six 
miles  in  their  rear ;  easy  work  for  his  men,  for  the 
Helvetii  could  not  move  quickly.  The  route  was  up 
the  valley  of  the  Scwne  on  the  west  side,  but  not 
close  to  the  river.  {B.  G.  L  10.)  Caesar's  supplies 
were  brought  up  the  Arar  in  boats,  and  it  cavsed 
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him  inconvenience  to  be  at  a  distance  from'  them : 
but  he  would  not  leave  the  rear  of  the  Helvetii« 
When  Caesar  was  within  18  M.  P.  of  Bibracte 
(^AiUun),  he  left  the  rear  of  the  Helvetii,  and  moved 
towards  the  town  to  get  sapplies,  for  the  Aedui  had 
not  kept  their  promise  to  send  him  com.  The  Hel- 
vetii were  of  course  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  phice,  and  probably  nearly  dae  south  of  Autun  ; 
for  this  position  would  be  on  their  march  towards 
the  Loire  through  Bourbon  VAncL  They  were 
thus  on  the  road  to  the  Santones. 

The  Helvetii,  perceiving  Caesar^s  movement,  Ikced 
about  and  were  upon  his  rear.  This  brought  on  a 
general  battle.  The  Helvdtii  fought  desperately: 
though  the  battle  lasted  from  about  mid-day  to 
night-iall,  no  one  saw  an  Helvetian  turn  his  back  on 
the  Romans.  The  fight  was  continued  till  late  in  the 
night,  at  the  place  where  the  Helvetii  had  their 
bi^gage,  for  they  had  put  their  carts  (carri)  as  a 
fence  all  round.  The  Romans  at  last  got  possession 
of  the  baggage  and  the  camp,  as  Caesar  calls  it; 
and  we  know  what  took  place,  though  he  does  not 
toll  us.  Women  and  children  were  massacred  without 
mercy.  A  daughter  and  son  of  Oigetorix  were  taken 
prisoners.  About  130,000  men  (horainum,  a  term 
which  may  include  women),  who  survived  the  battle, 
moved  from  the  field,  and  without  halting  in  the 
night  reached  the  country  of  the  Lingones.  Caesar 
was  employed  for  three  days  in  burying  his  dead 
and  looking  after  his  wounded  men,  and  could  not 
ibilow  immediately.  But  he  sent  a  threatening 
message  to  the  Lingones,  if  they  should  venture  to 
assist  his  enemies ;  and  after  the  third  day  he  marched 
•in  pursuit  of  them.  On  his  road  he  was  met  by  a 
deputation  of  the  Helvetii,  who  prayed  for  mercy. 
The  proconsul  ordered  them  to  tell  their  people  to 
atay  where  they  were,  and  wait  for  him.  On  his 
arrival  he  demanded  their  arms,  hostages,  and  the 
slaves  who  had  run  away  to  join  them.  During  tlie 
night  6000  men  of  the  Pagus  Yerbigenus  ran  away . 
towards  the  Rhine  and  the  borders  <^  the  Germans. 
Caesar  sent  an  order  to  the  people  through  whose 
territory  they  were  roovuig  to  bring  them  back;  and 
they  brought  them  back  —  6000  men  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  but  dispirited,  and  probably  perishing 
■of  hunger.  Caesar  treated  these  men  as  enemies: 
they  M'ere  all  massacred.  Dion  Cassius  (zxxviii.  33) 
speaks  of  the  6000  being  destroyed,  but  his  narrative 
does  not  quite  agree  with  Caesar's.  The  rest  of  the 
Helvetii  were  sent  home,  to  the  places  they  came 
from,  and  told  to  rebuild  their  towns  and  vilbtges. 
They  had  lost  all  their  com,  and  the  AUobroges 
were  required  to  supply  them.  Caesar  would  not 
Allow  the  Helvetic  territory  to  be  unoccupied,  for  iear 
of  the  Germans  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine 
coming  over  and  seizing  it,  and  so  becraiing  neigh- 
bours of  the  Provinda  and  the  AUobroges.  But  the 
Germans  now  occupy  the  largest  part  oi  Switzerland, 
«Ad  it  is  very  probable  that  they  did  come  over  and 
occupy  many  of  the  parts  which  had  been  depopulated. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Caesar  ever  went  into  the 
country  to  see  what  was  going  on.     [Bou.] 

Tablets  were  found  in  the  Helvetic  camp^  written 
in  Greek  characters,  and  were  brought  to  Caesar;  in 
which  tablets  were  registered  the  whole  number  of 
the  Helvetii  able  to  bear  arms  who  had  left  their 
homes,  and  there  was  a  separate  register  of  children, 
old  men,  and  women.  The  numben  were  as  follows: 
Tulingi,  36,000 ;  Latobrlgi,  14,000  :Rauraci,  23,000; 
Boii,  32,000;  Helvetii,  263,000:  in  aU  368,000. 
The  fighters  were  92,000^  about  one  fourth  of  the 


whole  number.  A  ceosuB  was  takes  of  all  wb^ 
returned,  and  the  number  was  found  to  be  110,000. 
If  all  the  numbers  are  right  in  Caesar,  vre  find  tame 
inconsistency  here;  for  180,000  escaped  into  the 
country  of  the  Lingones,  of  whom  601I0  were  mss- 
aacred:  the  remainder  would  be  124.000L  Oot  of 
this  number,  however,  many  might  die  before  tbey 
reached  their  home,  said  some  noight  mn  awaj.  Wt 
can  hardly  suppose  that  all  the  children  and  woaa 
perished  in  the  camp  near  Bibracte,  tboag;fa  it  u 
possible  they  might  get  hard  treatment  iron  the 
Aedui,  whose  Umds  the  Helvetu  had  pillaged. 
However,  the  result  was  that  leas  than  a  tfaiid  of  the 
whole  number  returned  home,  and  the  nnntber  ef 
women  that  perished  most  have  been  so  large  as 
to  leave  very  few  for  the  men  who  sornved  tkk 
calamity. 

Most  of  the  Gallic  states  sent  to  eoogntohtB 
Caesar  on  his  victoiy,  which  they  afibcted  to  eoa- 
sider  as  mudi  for  their  own  ioterest  as  that  of  the 
Romans;  for  the  Helvetii,  they  said,  or  so  Caesar 
makes  them  say,  though  prosperous  at  hone^  had 
left  their  country  to  conquer  all  Gallia,  to  choose  fior 
thdr  residence  such  part  as  thej  shoold  like  bert, 
and  to  make  all  the  states  tribntaij.  Great  refo> 
lutions  had  taken  place  in  Gallia  before ;  bat  a 
whole  nation,  who  possessed  towns  and  vfll^ei^ 
quitting  their  home  to  look  out  for  a  new  ooe,  mast 
have  been  moved  by  some  strong  motlTcs.  The 
proximity  to  the  Germans,  who  were  troabkanaa 
neighbours,  and  the  want  or  the  wish  for  man 
room,  are  reasons  fiur  the  migmtion  which  we  csa 
deduce  from  Caesar.  The  Helvetii  were  a  waifike 
people,  and  their  men  wanted  a  wider  field  than  a 
countiy  which  was  shut  in  by  natural  bonndaries. 
The  restlessness  of  the  wealthy  Helvetii,  and  ezafc- 
gerated  notions  among  the  people  of  a  better  oonatiT 
m  the  south  and  west  of  Galha,  were  probably  the 
strongest  motive  for  the  emigration.  A  few  oca- 
turies  earlier  they  might  have  taken  the  road  to 
Italy,  and  Iiave  got  there:  but  that  conntiy  had beea 
closed  against  adventurers  by  the  Ramans;  and  if 
the  Helvetii  did  emigrate,  there  is  no  ooontij  that 
we  can  name  to  which  they  were  more  likelj  to  go 
than  that  which  they  set  out  for. 

Caesar  does  not  mention  the  name  of  a  sz^le 
town  in  the  Helvetian  country.  A  few  names  of 
towns  appear  later,  and  the  names  seem  to  be  Gallic: 
Noeodunum  or  Colonia  Equestris  [Coloxia  Eqiteb- 
TRis];  Salodurum;  Ebnrodunnm;  Aventicum;  and 
Minnodunum.  Augusta  Ranracorum  (^Aufftt)  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  Augustus;  the  name  is  only 
Roman,  and  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  Caesar^s 
Helvetii.  Basilia  {Bask)  is  also  a  late  fbondatiiBi. 
Yitodurum,  in  the  east  part  of  Switzerland,  may  be 
a  Gallic  name  also ;  but  Switzerland  does  not  re- 
tain a  great  many  names  of  Gallic  originaL  It 
seems  t^t  the  boundary  between  the  ooontiy  of  the 
Helvetii  on  the  east,  and  Rhaetia  under  the  later  em- 
pire, was  not  the  Rhine  above  the  lake  of  Constamt^ 
but  the  boundary  was  west  of  the  Uke.  [Ftxsa, 
Na  15.]  The  name  Helvetia  bekogs  to  a  lata 
period,  though  Caesar  uses  the  expression  **fid- 
vetia  Civitas." 

The  Romans  made  several  roads  in  the  Hehetiaa 
territory.  That  which  was  made  over  the  Jora 
[Gallia,  p.  966]  is  probably  the  road  from  Orba 
(^Orbe)  to  Ariolica  [Ariouca].  There  was  a  road 
from  Orba,  through  Lacos  Lausonius  (^Lanwmnui) 
and  Equestris,  to  Geneva.  There  was  a  road  from 
Yiblsciun  (  Veoay)^  through  Bromagos  [Brohagus] 
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wtod  Minnodunam,  to  Aventicnm  (Atenehet) ;  and 
thence  through  Salodarum  to  Angnata  Raunicoram. 
There  was  also  a  road  from  Augusta  Rauraconun 
•astward  through  Vindonissa  {WintKtch)  to  Ad 
Fines  (iyyn)}  Arbor  Felix,  and  Brigantia  (^Bregtfu) 
on  the  lakB  of  Contkuu, 

A  work  by  J.  F.  Roescb,  Commentar,  Hber  die 
CommeHtarienj  j-c,  Halle,  1783.  contains  some 
Kood  ranarks  on  General  Wamery's  Remarques  tur 
C^mr,  Boesch  was  an  officer  and  lecturer  on 
military  science.  Tbere  is  a  map  in  his  book  of  the 
country  between  Geneva  saiAFort  VEchue,  [G,  L.] 
HELVETUM.  [HsLCBBua] 
HEXVII,  a  people  of  the  Provincia  or  GaUia 
Narbonensis,  who  bordered  on  the  Arvemi,  but  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  Provincia.  The  Cerenna 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Helvii  and  the 
Arvemi.  (Gaes.  B.  G.  vii.  7, 8.)  The  Helvii  were 
east  of  the  dvennea^  and  occupied  the  old  French 
division  of  the  Vivarait*  When,  however,  Caesar 
speaks  of  the  Helvii  as  bordering  on  the  Arvemi,  he 
means  the  Arvemi  and  their  dependencies;  for  the 
Gabali,  and  Vellauni  or  Vellavi,  were  between  the 
Helvii  and  the  Arvemi  [GabauJ,  and  they  were 
dependent  on  the  Arvemi.  (A  G.  vii.  75.)  The 
name  is  written  'E^ouof  in  the  texts  of  Stnibo,  who 
makes  their  territory  commence  on  the  east,  at  the 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  which  is  no  doubt  correct  He  places 
them  in  Aquitania,  which  is  generally  suppoeed  to  be 
a  mistake  ;  but  Augustus,  who  enUu^ed  the  Pro- 
▼inda  of  Aquitania,  may  have  attached  the  Helvii 
to  it.  In  Pliny  (iii.  4)  they  appear  in  Narbonensis, 
and  their  chief  town  is  Alba.  [Alba  Hblvorum.] 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Ptolemy's  Elycoci 
('EAi/imiroi,  iL  10.  §  18),  whose  chief  town  was  Alba 
Augusta,  are  the  Helvii.  But  Ptolemy's  Elycoci 
are  east  of  the  Bhone,  and  Alba  Augusta  is  a  differ- 
ent name  from  Alba  Helvorum.  Pliny  (xiv.  3) 
mentions  a  vine  that  was  discovered,  seven  years 
before  he  was  writing,  at  Alba  Helvia  in  the  Narbo- 
nensis, which  vine  flowered  and  lost  its  flower  in  a 
single  day,  and  for  that  reason  was  the  safest  to 
plant.  It  was  named  Narboaica,  and  when  he  wrote 
was  planted  all  over  the  Provincia.  [G.  L.] 

HELVILLUM,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via 
Flaroinia,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which 
place  it  27  M.  P.  from  Foram  Flaminii,  or  15  M.  P. 
from  Nnceria.  These  distances  coincide  with  the 
pofiitiofi  oiSigiUo,  a  village  that  still  forms  one  of  the 
stages  on  the  modem  road  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  Flominian  Way.  (/<m.  AnL  p.  125 ;  Tab,  Peut,) 
At  the  same  time,  the  name  of  SigiUo  suggests  a 
relation  with  the  Snillum  of  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
the  Suillates  among  the  towns  oS  Umbria  (iii.  14. 
8.  19);  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  HelviUum 
pf  the  Itineraries  is  either  identical  with  the  Snillum 
of  Pliny,  or  was  situated  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bonrhood.  [£.  H.  B.] 

HEMEROSCOTIUM.     [Duoiiux.] 

HE'NETL     [Vkweti.] 

HENIOCHI  (^Hvioxoi,  Dionys.  687  ;  Arrian, 
PeripL  p.  11;  Anon.  PeripL  p.  15),  a  Colchian 
tribe,  who  appear  in  geography  as  early  as  Helia- 
nicus  (p.  91,  ed.  Sturz).  Strabo  (xi.  p.  496),  who 
derives  their  name  from  the  legendary  charioteers  of 
the  Dioscuri,  describes  them  as  a  sea-faring,  piratical 
race,  using  small  boats,  called  KOfidpai  by  the  Greeks, 
and  containing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men. 

From  the  account  of  the  escape  of  Mithridates 
Enpator,  from  Pontns  to  the  Bosporus,  they  appear 
occupying  the  country  between  the  W.  edge  of  Cau- 
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casus  and  the^Euxine,  with  an  area  of  1000  stadia. 
(Strab.  I,  c;  ctmp.  Plin.  vi.  4;  Scyl.  p.  31;  Ptol.  v^ 
10.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

HENNA.    [Ehna.] 

HEPHAE'STIA.    [LHaiKos.] 

HEPHAE'STIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  small 
island  now  called  CommOf  between  Malta  and  Gozo. 
[Melita  ;  Gaulos.]  (See  Wesseling,  Itiner, 
p.  518.)  The  island  is  about  two  miles  long  from 
NE.  to  SW.,  with  a  good  channel  on  each  side.  It 
has  always  been,  with  Gozo,  a  dependency  of  Malta. 
To  the  SW.  is  a  small  rocky  islet  called  CominoUo, 
of  which  the  ancient  name  is  unknown.      [J.  S.  H.] 

HEPHAE'STIADAE.     [Atfica,  p.  326,  b.] 

HEPHAE'STIAE  INSULAE.     [Aeouak  ly- 

8ULAB.] 

HEPHAE'STION  ('H^crrioF),  a  district  near 
Phaselis,  in  the  south  of  Lycia;  it  derived  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  fire  constantly  was  issuing  from 
the  loose  soil.  (Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  Cod,  73,  p.  146 ; 
Senec.  Ep.  79.)  According  to  Pliny  (ii  1 10)  these 
fires  appear  to  have  arisen  from  springs  of  buming 
naptha.    (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28;  Solin.  39.)   [L.  S.] 

HEPTACOME'TAE  ('EvroicoAi^ai),  a  barba* 
rous  tribe  of  the  Mosynoeci  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
inhabiting  Mount  Scoedises,  and  living  on  chesnuta 
and  game.  From  their  houses,  which  are  said  to 
have  resembled  towers,  they  attacked  and  robbed 
travellers.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  549 ;  Steph.  B. ;  s.  v.; 
oomp.  MosTNOBCi.)  [L.  S.] 

HEPTA'NOMIS  (v  Evrwofiis,  Ptol.  ir.  5.  §  55; 
more  [Hroperly  'Evrcl  Ko/iol  or  'EvrairoXif,  Dionys. 
Peneg.  251;  sometimes  ^  ;AeTa{i^[74]),  the  modem 
Mear-  Wattani  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  or  Middle 
Egypt,  may  be  described  generally  as  the  district; 
which  separates  the  Thebald  from  the  Delta.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  the  appellation  of  the  Seven 
N<nne8  is  political  rather  than  territorial,  it  is  not 
ea^  to  define  the  actual  boundaries  of  this  region. 
The  nortbem  purtion  belonged  to  the  kingd&m  of 
Lower  Aegypt,  of  which  it  contained  the  capital, 
Memphis;  the  southern  appertained  to  the  elder  king- 
dom of  Thebes,  so  long  at  least  as  tliere  continued 
to  be  two  monarchies  in  the  Nile  valley.  It  is  not 
posable  to  determine  at  what  period,  if  indeed  at 
any.  the  Heptanomis  was  regarded  as  an  integral 
third  of  Aegypt.  About  the  number  of  its  nomes 
there  can  lie  no  question ;  but  which,  at  any  given 
era,  were  the  seven  principal  nomes,  it  is  less  easy 
to  decide.  They  probably  varied  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  local  prosperi^ — war,  commerce,  or  migra- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  causing  a  superior  nome  to 
decline,  and,  on  the  contrary,  raising  an  inferior 
nome  to  eminence.  According  to  Ptolemy  and  Aga- 
tharchides  (Z>e  Bvbr,  Mar,  ap.  Phot.  Biblioth,  p. 
1339.  R.),  both  of  whom  wrote  long  after  tlie  ori- 
ginal divisions  had  been  modified,  the  Seven  Nomes 
were  the  following  :  (1.)  Memphites.  (2.)  Hera- 
cleopplites.  (3.)  Crocodilopolites  or  Arsinoites.  (4.) 
Aphroditopolites.  (5.)  Oxyrhyndutes.  (6,)  Gy- 
nopolites.  (7.)  Hermopolites.  The  Greater  and 
Lesser  Oases  were  always  reckoned  portions  of  the 
Heptanomis,  and  hence  it  must  apparently  have  sent 
nine,  and  not  seven,  nomurchs  to  the  general  assembly 
in  the  Labyrinth.  The  capitals  of  the  Nomes,  whose 
names  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  respective  ap- 
pellations of  the  divisions  themselves — e.  g.  Her-^ 
mopolis  of  the  Nomos  Hermopolites,  &c. — were  also 
the  chief  towns  of  the  liliddle  Land.  This  district 
comprised  the  three  greatest  works  of  Egyptian  art 
i|nd  enterprise,  e.  g.,  the  Pyramids,  the  Labyrinth, 
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ud  Ihe  artifidal  diitrict  formfd  by  the  caiul  Bakr- 
Jutaf,  the  Nomo*  Arainmles  or  the  Fytam.  TbfMi, 
u  well  u  the  chief  cities  ot  the  Heptanoniis,  sre  it- 
icribed  under  theit  lepiuvCe  designaUoiu.  [Apuoo- 
DiToPoLia,  Cysofoms,  Ik.']. 

The  HepUnomii  eilended  from  loL  N.  37°  *'  to 
30°  N.;  iu  boundnrj  to  S.  wis  the  cutle  of  Her- 
mopolii  (^Epnont^nirti  ^ukaxii);  to  N.  the  speiof 
the  Delta  and  the  town  of  Cerouoram;  W,  Uie  irre- 
galar  liiM  of  Ihe  Libjan  Deserl;  and  E.  the  bills 
which  confine  the  Nile,  or  th«  sinuoiu  ootline,  tbe 
recesses  and  projections  of  the  Arabian  jnunhtaina. 
Thug,  near  Hernioi»lis  at  Ihs  S.  extremity  of  tliii 
region,  the  eastern  hilbi  approach  verj  near  the  riTer, 
while  those  on  the  irestem  or  left  bank  recede  to  a 
consiJerable  distance  from  it  Apiln,  in  lat.  SS", 
the  Libjm  hills  retire  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile, 
bend  towinl  KW.,  and  sharply  return  to  it  by  a 
curre  to  E.,  embracing  the  provirwe  of  ArsinoS  (£(- 
Fj/oKta).  Between  the  hills  on  which  the  Pyramids 
stand  and  the  correspondinfr  eleTation  of  GebeUtl- 
ifokaltunt  on  the  eastern  hant  of  the  riTer,  the  Hep- 
lanomia  eipnnds,  until  near  Cercasomin  it  acquires 
almost  Ihe  breadth  of  Ihe  aahjacent  Delta. 

The  Hepianomii  is  remarkable  for  its  qnania  of 
stone  and  its  rock-grotloes.  Besides  Ilie  Alabastrites, 
alreaily  described,  we  find  to  N.  of  AntinoS  the 
l^rottoes  of  Benihassan, — the  Speoa  Arteinidos  of  llie 
Greeks.  Nine  nutea  lower  down  sre  tlie  erott«s  of 
Koam-d-Ahnary  and  in  the  Arabian  desert,  on  the 
east,  quarries  of  the  beaolifnl  veined  and  while  ala> 
haster,  which  the  Egyptians  employed  in  their  sarco- 
phngi,  and  in  the  more  delicate  portions  of  their 
archilwlure.  From  the  quarries  of  Tourah  and 
llassarah,  ID  tbe  hills  of  Gditi-el-Mokattam,  nsiiA 
Slemphis,  they  obtained  the  liiQeslime  used  in  casing 
the  pyramids.  The  roads  from  these  qoarries  may 
Blill  be  traced  across  the  intervening  pbiin. 

Under  the  Ptolemies  Ihe  Heplanoiiiia  was  go- 
verned by  an  l-wimpi^ny",  and  by  an  officer  of 
corresponding  designation, — procaralra-, — under  the 
Roman  Caesars.  We  find  him  docribed  in  inscrip- 
is  (Orelli,  ImCT.  Lai.  a.  516}  as  "procurator 
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ine  iniet  i;aeaara  m  Ihe  3rd  century  a.  d.  ina  nre 
northern  Nome*,  Memphiles,  Heracleopolilea,  Arei- 
niMles,  Apliroditopoliuis,  and  Oiyrhynciles,  togelher 
with  the  Noinoa  Lepuipnli|p,  constituted  the  pro- 
vince of  Arcailia,  which  subsequently  became  a  me- 
tropolitan episcopal  see.  The  natural  productiona  of 
tbe  Heptanomis  resemble  thine  of  Upper  Egypt 
fi:eiierally,  and  present  a  moie  tropical  Fauna  and 
Flora  than  tliote  of  the  Delta,  lis  population  also 
was  lees  modified  by  Greek  or  Nubian  admixture 
than  that  of  niber  Lower  or  Upper  Egypt;  although, 
after  the  41h  century  A.n.,  the  Heptanomis  was 
overrun  by  Arabian  marauders,  who  considerably 
aflbcted  the  native  rwres.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERACLEIA  ('HfidicXHa).     "    '     " 

HIJKACLEIA, 


(Uv. 


■iii.  a.) 


UER.\CLE[A,  an  ancient  place  of  Fisatis  in 
Elis,  but  a  Tillage  in  the  lime  of  Fausanias,  was  dis- 
tant 40  or  50  stadia  from  Olympia.  It  contained 
medicinal  waters  issuing  from  a  ruunloin  sacred  to 
Ihe  Ionic  nymphs,  and  flowing  into  the  nei^ibouring 
stream  called  Cytberui  or  Cytherius,  nhich  is  the 
brook  ni-ar  tbe  modem  village  of  Bmma.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.35G;  Pans.  ri.  22.  g  7 ;  Bobbiye,  iiecWcAet, 
4e.  p.  ISD;  Curtius,  Peloponaaia,  vol.  ii.  p.  72.) 

HEBACLEIA  LYNCESTIS  CHjidKAfia,  Polyb, 
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ixviii.lI.lS,  luiT.lS;  Stnb-til.  p-Sig;  PlaL 
iiL  13.  §  33;  Liv.  uvi.  SS,  xxu.  39 ;  Jtim.  AmUa.; 
PeaL  Tab. ;  'H^kUXiui  A<k«w,  Hiered. ;  C<nL 
Porph.  dt  Tkat.  ii.  2),  the  chief  town  of  tbe  \n- 
vinco  of  Upper  Macedcmia,  called  Lynceatia,  at  a 
disUuce  of  46  M.  P.  from  Lychntdui  and  6«  M.  P. 
from  Edessa.  Accmliag  to  the  prDportiaml  £t- 
lances.  Heracleia  slwd  not  &r  fiom  Ifae  Itwdem  toan 
of  Filiirata.  at  about  10  geog.  mitea  direct  to  tbi 
S.  ii  Bilatia,  nearly  in  the  centre  cf  Iba  Egnaitsa 
Way. 

CalviuHs  narrvwly  escaped  behig  intercepted  by 
the  Pomp^sns  on  his  rear,  after  luving  fallen  bvk 
npon  Heradeii,  which  Caesar  (B.  C.  iii.  T9)  rightly 
pUces  at  the  foot  of  the  Caodavian  oMiamuii, 
tl^ough  his  transcribers  have  inlerpoLated  the  pa*- 
snge,  and  confounded  it  with  the  HermcJeia  Sintiea  ef 
Thradan  Macedonia. 

The  writer  of  a  geographical  fragmeiit  (ap.  Hod- 
sm,  Gtog.  Jf «.  vol.  iv.  p.  43 ;  comp.  JoaniL  (hiaaa. 
p.  127,  ed.  Boon)  has  idenlified  tbi*  dty  with  Pe- 
lo^onla  [Pelaoohia],  but  incorrectly-  (Leakfc 
;Vi»-(ierf>erMce,ToLiii.pp.2B1.311,3I8:  TaH 
de  Fiat  EgwU.  Part.  Oceid.  p.  39.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

HERACLEIA  Sl'NTlCA  ('RpiUAeia  Zipn>4 
Ptol.  iii.  l3.§3U;Steph.  B.;  Const  Porph.i«eriei& 
ii.  2;  'HpibrAtia  ZTpvpjni,  Hienxlea ;  Hmclea  ex 
Sintiis,  Liv.  xiii.  51),  the  principal  town  of  Sintiref 
a  district  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe  Stiymon,  im 
Thracian  Macedonia.  It  was  distant  fhwn  PbOipfi, 
by  the  Roman  road  which  passed  round  tlw  X.  aids 
of  the  lake,  55  M.  P.,  and  by  that  which  jiuied  « 
the  S.  «de,  52  M.  V.    (_Fent.  Tab.) 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  V.  king  of  KmmdtKA 
was  murdered  and  put  to  death  here.  (Liv.  xL  2i.) 
It  stood  on  the  site  of  tbe  modem  Zrrr6tJnrn.  a 
small  villsge  where  the  peasants  find  in  plougfaH^ 
the  gronnd  great  numbers  of  ancient  ooins.  (Lake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii,  p.  226.)  The  cans  at  thia 
place  are  very  numenms.  (Seatini,  Jtfoia.  Ftl.  p. 
37;  Eckhel,  vol.  iL  p.  71.)  [E-B.  J.) 


HERACLEIA  TRACHINIA.    [Trachis.! 

HERACLEIA  ('HpiUAtM:  EUi.  'H^uA^ftc, 
Heracliensia  or  Heraclenius:  Polieoro\  a  dly  tt 
Magna  Graecia,  situated  in  Lucania  do  the  gulf  if 
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colony,  but  founded  at  a  period  conuderably  later 
than  most  of  tbe  other  Greek  cities  in  this  pvt  of 
Italy.  The  territory  in  wbich  it  was  eatabliiilai 
had  previously  belonged  to  tJie  Ionic  colony  at  Siris, 
and  after  tbe  fall  of  Ibat  city  [Sinrs]  seems  to  ham 
become  Ibe  subject  of  conlenlion  between  the  neigh- 
boDring  stales.  Tba  Athenians,  we  know,  hod  a 
claim  upon  tbe  territory  of  Siris  (Herod.  viiL  62), 
and  it  was  probably  in  virtue  of  thia  that  tbeir  colo- 
nists the  Tburians,  obnoat  immediiitely  after  tbcir 
establisfameiit  in  Italy,  advanced  siiaiUr  pntaiiioB).' 
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Tbsse  were,  howmri  resisted  by  the  Taientines,  and 
war  eusoed  between  the  two  states,  which  was  at 
length  tenninated  bj  an  arrangement  that  they 
shoold  fonnd  a  new  colony  in  the  disputed  diiitrict, 
which,  though  in  fact  a  joint  settlement,  shoold  be 
designated  as  a  colony  of  Tarentmn.  The  few  le- 
Boaining  inhabitants  of  Sins  were  added  to  the  new 
colonists,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  settlement 
was  first  established  on  the  ancient  site  of  Siris  itself, 
bat  was  subsequently  transferred  from  thence,  and  a 
new  city  founded  about  24  stadia  from  the  former, 
and  nearer  the  rlTer  Aciris,  to  which  the  name  of 
Heracleia  was  given.  Siris  did  not  cease  to  exist, 
but  lapsed  into  the  subordinate  condition  of  the  port 
or  emporium  of  Heracleia.  (Strab.  ri.  p.  264.)  The 
foondatioo  of  the  new  city  is  placed  by  Diodorus  in 
B.  c  432,  fourteen  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Thurii;  a  statement  which  appears  to  agree  well 
with  the  above  narrative,  cited  by  Strabo  from  An- 
tiochns.  (Antiochns,  af».  Strab,  L  e. ;  Died.  zlL  36; 
Liv.  viii.  24.)  Diodorus,  as  well  as  Livy,  calls  it 
simply  a  colony  of  Tarentum :  AnUochus  is  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  the  share  taken  by  the  Thu> 
rians  in  its  original  foundation.  Pliny  erroneously 
regards  Heracleia  as  identical  with  Siris,  to  which  it 
had  succeeded;  and  it  was  perhaps  a  similar  mis- 
conception that  led  livy,  by  a  strange  anachronism, 
to  include  Heracleia  among  the  cities  of  Magna 
Giaecia  where  Pythagoras  established  his  insti- 
tations.  (Liv.i  18;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15.)  The  new 
colony  appears  to  have  risen  rapidly  to  power  and 
prosperity,  protected  by  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Tarentines,  who  were  at  one  time  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Messapians  for  its  defence.  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
281.)  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  predominant 
influence  of  Tarentum  also  that  Heracleia  was  selected 
aa  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  general  assembly 
(wairiiyvpis)  of  the  Italiot  Greeks;  a  meeting  appa- 
rently originally  of  a  religions  character,  but  of 
coarse  easily  applicable  to  political  objects,  and  which 
for  that  reason  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  sought  to 
transfer  to  the  Thurians  for  the  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing the  influence  of  Tarentum.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  280.) 
But  htjood  the  general  fact  that  it  enjoyed  great 
wealth  and  prosperity, —  advantages  which  it  doubt- 
less owed  to  the  noted  fertility  of  its  temtoiy,  —  we 
have  scarcely  any  information  concerning  the  history 
of  Hersdeia  until  we  reach  a  period  when  it  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  decline.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
it  took  part  with  the  Tarentines  in  their  wars  against 
the  Messapians  and  Lncanians,  and  it  appears  to 
have  follen  gradually  into  a  state  of  almost  depend- 
ence upon  that  city,  though  without  ever  ceasing  to 
be,  in  name  at  least,  an  independent  state.  Hence, 
when  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who  had  been  in* 
Tited  to  Italy  by  the  Tarentines,  subsequently  became 
hostile  to  Uiat  people  [TaremtumJ,  he  avenged 
himself  by  taking  Heracleia,  and,  as  aliisady  men- 
tioned, transferred  to  the  Thurians  the  general 
asaemblies  that  had  previously  been  held  there.  (Liv. 
▼iii.  24 ;  Strab.  ri.  pi  280.)  During  the  war  of 
Pyrrhus  with  the  Romans,  Heracleia  was  the  scene 
of  the  first  conflict  between  the  two  powers,  the 
consul  Laevinus  being  totally  defeated  by  the  E(»rot 
king  in  a  battle  fought  between  the  city  of  Heracleia 
and  the  river  Siris,  b.c.  280.  (Plot  Pyrrh,  16, 
17;  Ffer.  L  18.  §  7*;  Zonar.  viii.  4;  Oros.  iv.  1.) 

*  It  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  carelessness  of 
the  Roman  epitomisers,  and  their  consequent  worth- 
lessness  as  geographical  authorities,  that  Florus 
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Heracleia  was  certainly  at  this  tune  hi  alliance 
with  the  Tarentines  and  Lucanians  against  Rome; 
and  it  was  doubtless  with  the  view  of  detaching  it 
from  this  alliance  that  the  Romans  were  induced 
shortly  afterwards  (b.  c.  278)  to  grant  to  the  Hera- 
deians  a  treaty  of  alliance  on  such  favourable  terms 
that  it  is  called  by  Cicero  *'  prope  smgulare  fbedus." 
(Cic.  pro  Balb.  22,  pro  Aiik.  4.)  Heracleia  pre- 
served this  privileged  condition  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Roman  republic;  and  hence,  even  when  in  b.  c. 
89  the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria  conferred  upon  its  inha- 
bitants, in  ciimmon  with  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  they  hesitated  long 
whether  they  would  accept  the  proffered  boon.  (Cic. 
pro  Balb.  8.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  part 
taken  by  Heracleia  in  the  Social  War;  but  from  an 
incidental  notice  in  Cicero,  that  all  the  public  records 
of  the  dty  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  that  period, 
it  would  seem  to  have  suffered  severely.  (Cic.  pro 
Arch.  4.)  Cicero  nevertheless  speaks  of  it,  in  his 
defence  of  Archias  (who  had  been  adopted  as  a 
citizen  of  Heracleia),  as  still  a  flourishing  and  im- 
portant town,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
few  Greek  cities  in  the  S.  of  Italy  that  still  pre- 
served thdr  consideration  under  the  Roman  dominion. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  264;  Cic  /.  c  4,  5;  Mel.  ii.  4.  §  8; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15.)  Its  name  is  unaccountably 
omitted  by  Ptolemy;  but  its  existence  at  a  much 
kter  period  is  attested  by  the  Itineraries.  (Itin, 
Ant  p.  113;  Tab,  Peut.)  The  time  and  circum- 
stances of  its  final  extinction  are  wholly  unknown; 
but  the  site  is  now  desolate,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bouring district,  once  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  Italy,  is  now  almost  wholly  uninhabited. 

The  position  of  the  ancient  city  may  nevertheless 
be  clearly  identified;  and  though  no  ruins  worthy  of 
the  name  are  still  extant,  large  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  foundations  of  ancient  buildings  mark  the  site 
of  Heracleia  near  a  farm  called  Policoro^  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  a  short  distance  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aciris  or  Agri,  Numerous  coins, 
bronzes,  and  other  reUcs  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  spot;  and  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  site  wera  found  the  bronze  tables  commonly 
known  as  the  Tabulae  Heracleenses,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  of  antiquity  still  remaining.  ^ 
They  contain  a  long  Latin  inscription  reUting  to  the 
municipal  regnlations  of  Heracleia,  but  which  is  in 
fact  only  a  copy  of  a  more  general  law,  the  Lex  Julia 
Municipalis,  issued  in  b.  c.  45  for  the  regulation  of 
the  municipal  institutions  of  the  towns  throughout 
Italy.  This  curious  and  important  document,  which 
is  one  of  our  chief  authorities  for  the  municipal  law 
of  ancient  Italy,  is  engraved  on  two  tables  of  bronze, 
at  the  back  of  which  is  found  a  long  Greek  inscrip- 
tion of  much  earlier  date,  but  of  very  inferior  in- 
terest. The  Latin  one  has  been  repeatedly  published 
(Murat.  Imcr,  vol.  vl  p.  582 ;  Haubold,  Mon,  LegaL 
pp.  98 — 133,  &0.),  and  copiously  illustrated  with 
legal  commentaries  by  Dirksen  (870.  Berlin,  1817 
— 1820)  and  Savigny  (in  his  VermuchUSchrifUn^ 
vd.  iii.).  Both  inscriptions  were  published,  with 
very  eUborate  commentaries  and  disquisitions  on  all 

pkces  this  battle  **apud  Heracleam  et  Campaniae 
flumen  lArim^  mistaking  the  river  Siris  for  the 
Liris;  and  the  same  blunder  occurs  in  Orosius,  who 
says,  "  apud  Heracleam  Campaniae  urbem,  fluvium- 
que  Lirim";  for  which  last  tlie  editors  substitute 
"  Suim,**  though  the  mistake  is  evidently  that  of  the 
author,  and  not  of  the  copyist 
^    '*  ./      ^     /   3x4 
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CL  Nspln,  1754,1755). 

Hermc1«aM|[nieniJlj  regarded  ■■  the  nitin  tonn- 
tij  of  the  ctkbnled  poinUr  Zeaiii,  thoaf;b  there  u 
much  doobt  tb  which  of  the  uiUDenxu  alia  of  tha 
mune  that  dutiaguuhed  aniat  really  owed  hii  birth. 
IBiiyr.  Diet.  aiL  Zkuxi&J  Bat  the  flonriihing 
dale  of  the  arte  in  the  Lneanian  Heradeia  (in 
coaimm  with  meat  of  the  iiei;bb«riiig  cities  of 
Mif^  Gnecia)  ia  atteeted  bj  the  bnntj  and  ra- 
rietj  of  ita  oouia,  aoms  of  which  maj  deservcdiy  be 
nckoned  Knang  the  choicest  ipecimena  of  Greek 
art;  while  thrir  nnmher  iu(ficiently  proves  the  opn- 
lence  and  oanmercial  ailiTily  of  the  cil»  lo  which 
Ibej  belong.  (Rckliel,  nil.  i.  p.  153  ;'MilIinpen. 
■  Mi&r^«:./iiitte,i).lll.)   [E.H.B.] 


.  HERACt.EtA,  somuned  MINOA  ('Hp^Aiw 
Hr'vf«:  Elk.  'HfHHAd^rnT,  Heracliensis),  ui  Sicilj, 
•n  ancient  Greek  city,  aitiuted  on  the  eoath  coast  of 
the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  rirer  Halycue^  between 
AsriRentum  and  Selinus.  IM  two  namee  were  con- 
nect«d  Willi  two  wparate  mytholn^ml  legends  in 
reeocd  to  its  origin.  The  fint  of  these  rehited  tlmt 
Uerculea,  hiring  yanqniibed  the  local  hero  Eiji  in 
a  wrealling  match,  obtained  therebj'  tbe  right  to  tbe 
whole  western  portion  of  Sidlj,  which  he  expresal; 
reierred  foe  hit  descendants.  (Diod.  ir.  S3 ;  Herod. 
T.  43  I  Puis.  iii.  16.  §  5.)  He  did  not,  b«we>er, 
found  a  town  or  seUlsnient ;  bal,  Bomewhat  later, 
Uinoa,  king  of  Crete,  haring  come  lo  Sicilj  in  pur- 
suit of  Daedalus,  landed  at  the  moulh  of  the  river 
Halfcue,  and  founded  then  a  city,  to  whidi  be  gave 
the  name  of  Minoa :  or,  according  to  another  veniion 
of  the  storj,  the  cilr  wu  linil  established  by  his 
followers,  after  (he  death  of  Uinca  himseir.  Heracli- 
dea  Ponlicus  adds,  that  there  was  previousi;  a,  natire 
city  on  the  spot,  the  mm*  of  whidi  was  Macnn. 
(Diod.  ir.  79,  zii.  9  ;  Henul.  PonL  §  29.)  The 
two  legends  are  so  distinct  that  no  intimation  ia 
given  bj  Diodonu  of  their  ivlaling  to  tbe  same  spot, 
and  we  only  learn  thnr  cunneclion  fmn  the  comln- 
natiini  in  later  timee  of  the  two  namea.  The  first 
notice  of  the  eity  wbicli  we  find  in  bistorical  timee 
repnisents  it  as  a  small  town  and  a  cohmj  of  Selinua, 
bearing  tlie  name  of  Minis  (Herod.  T.  46) ;  bat  ws 
hare  no  account  of  lis  settlement.  ]t  was  in  ibis 
stale  when  Dorieus  the  Spartan  (bnlher  of  Cleo. 
inenee  I.)  canie  to  Sidly,  with  alargebodj  of  fullow- 
era,  wild  the  eiprpss  view  of  reclaiming  the  territory 
which  had  belooged  tu  his  ancestor  Hercules.  But 
having  engaged  in  hcetilities  with  the  Carthaginians 
and  Scgeslans,  he  was  defeuled  and  shun  in  a 
battle  in  wbiili  almost  all  hie  leading  companiims 
also  perished.  Euiylem,  tlie  only  one  of  ihe  chieA 
who  escaped,  nude  himself  master  of  Minoa,  which 
now,  in  all  probability,  obluined  for  lite  first  linw 
tbe  name  of  HencleiH.  (Hcrv,d.  v.  42—46.)  This 
ia  not,  indeed,  apreuly  staled  by  Herodotus,  who 
givea  the  preceding  narrative,  but  is  evidentij  im-  : 


plied  in  his  alaUiDsit  at  tbe  btginniiig  rf  if,  thd 
Dorieoi  tet  oat  to'  the  potpoee  of  ticnHing  Iferwhia, 
cnnlnaed  with  the  fact  that  Dindorat  Tiipt«epU  Um 
as  having  been  ita  actoal  fbuider.  (Dioi.  ir.  H.) 
Hence  then  seems  no  nam  to  asppoe  (as  haa  boa 
snggealed)  that  Henclna  and  HinB  wcra  iHigiai% 
dutinct  dtiea,  and  that  tha  name  of  the  oe  wm 
snbseiineittJy  tninsfemd  to  tbe  other.  Fion  the 
period  of  this  new  BSttlenient  (b.c:5I0)  it  sees  Is 
imonly  borne  Ihe  name  of  Heracleia,  tfangh 


Dupled  with  th 


t  of  Mina  forth 


CHponAtfar  riir  Miwiar,    Pol.  i.  15  ;   "  liendo, 
quam  vocant  Minoa,"  Liv.  uir.  35.) 

Diodoms  tells  na  thnt  Ihe  newly  founded  cily  rf 
Henclna  rose  npidly  to  prceperi^,  but  waa  de^evvd 
by  the  Carthaginians,  thrvagb  jeakKuy  of  ita  Iimiii 
ioi^pawer.  (Id,iv.33.)  Tbepcriodat wluchtlattii^ 
phu«  is  uncertain.  It  was  pnibably  related  by  Diads- 
rus  in  bia  10th  book,  which  ia  now  lost:  at  least  k 
makes  no  mention  of  any  each  event  OD  octwsJM  rf 
the  great  expediiioo  cf  Hsmilcar,ui  B.C.  480,  lo  wUtk 
epoch  we  might  olherwise  bate  rvferrvd  it ;  while, 
from  lb«  absence  of  all  notice  of  Heradeia  daring 
the  subsequent  centnry,  and  the  wars  of  Dkmjmai 
with  the  Carthaginians,  it  seems  certain  that  it  did 
not  then  exist,  or  must  have  bt«n  ui  a  vaj  ndoBd 
condition.  Indeed,  the  next  notice  we  find  cf  k 
(under  the  name  of  Minoa),  in  b.c  357.  when  Di« 
Inoded  then,  npresents  it  as  a  small  town  ia  tha 
Agrigentine  territory,  but  at  that  time  sabjert  ta 
Cartilage.  (Died.  ivi.  9  ;  Plat.  Dion.  25.)  fieace 
it  u  pTDbable  that  the  Ireaty  between  Dionysaa 
and  the  Carthaginians  which  had  fiud  Ibe  Hatna 
as  tl>e  boundary  of  the  latter,  had  lefl  HeiHkb, 
though  on  its  left  bauk,  btill  in  their  hands  :  and, 
in  accanlance  with  this,  we  End  it  atipnlaled  by 
tbe  similar  treaty  concluded  with  Ibem  by  Acatho- 
clea  (B.C.  314),  Ihal  Heradtia,  Selinua,  and  OoKa 
shontd  condnna  subject  lo  Cartha^,  at  tiiy  i^ 
baa  ie/ore.  (Diod.  lb.  71.)  rrom  this  iiB» 
Heracleia  Tesppean  in  history,  and  aanuDC*  lb* 
poaitiDO  of  an  important  ci^ ;  though  we  hat«  D* 
eiplanation  of  the  circnmetancci  that  bad  tuaed  it 
from  its  pitrioos  insignificance.  Thus  we  find  it, 
soon  alter,  joining  in  the  movement  originated  b; 
Xenodicns  of  Agrigentum,  B.c. 307,  and  dedanig 
itself  free  both  from  tlie  Carthaginians  and  Agatbo- 
cles;  though  it  was  sorai  recovered  by  the  latto*,  a 
hia  return  from  Africa.  (Id.  XI.  56.)  At  Ihe  tiaa 
of  the  expedition  of  Pyrrbna  it  was  once  mm  a  tbe 
hands  of  the  Cartbaglniana,  and  waa  tlie  first  city 
Ukeu  from  tbem  by  that  monarch  as  he  adraaced 
westward  frnn  Agrigentum.  (Diod  xxii.  la  EacH. 
p.  497.)  In  like  manner,  in  Ihe  First  Punic  War,  il 
waa  occugued  by  the  Cirthagiiiian  general  Hanac^ 
when  advancing  to  the  relief  t^  Agrigentiim,  at  that 
time  heueged  by  the  Boman  anniea,  B.C.2G0.  (Id. 
xxiiL  8.  p  502|  Pol.  i.  19.)  Again,  in  b-c  256, 
it  was  at  Heracleia  that  the  C<irth^nian  fleet  of 
350  sliipa  waa  potted  fur  t)ie  purpose  of  preventing 
the  passage  of  the  Roman  fleet  to  Afnca,  and  when 
it  sustained  a  great  defeat  from  the  consols  R^oIdb 
and  Manlius.  (Pol.  I  25— 28,30;  ZMUr.riii.  IS.) 
It  appears,  indeed,  at  this  time  to  have  been  oaie  df 
the  principal  naral  stations  of  ihe  Carthaginian*  ia 
Sicily;  and  hence  in  n.  c.249  we  again  End  tbeir 
admiral,  Canbalo,  taking  hia  poet  then  la  watch  fir 
the  Roman  fleet  which  vras  approuhiug  to  tbe  nliel 
ofLilybaeum,  (Id.  L  53.)  At  Ibe  close  of  tbe  war 
Kencleia,  of  conne,  passal,  witli  Ibe  rest  of  Srily. 
under  the  Roman  doaiiuiLii  \  but  in  the  Secsod  Punk 
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War  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  one  of  the  b»t  places  that  still  held  ont 
AfCunst  Marcellus,  even  after  the  (all  of  Sjracnse. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  85,  zzr.  37,  40,  41.) 
.  We  hear  hut  little  of  it  under  the  Roman  dominion ; 
Irot  it  a|yprar8  to  hare  suffered  severely  in  the  Servile 
War  (b.  c.  134 — 132),  and  in  consequence  received 
«  bodjr  of  fresh  colcMiists,  who  were  established  there 
by  the  praetor  P. Rapilius ;  and  at  the. same  time 
the  rektions  of  the  old  and  new  citizens  were  regu- 
lated by  a  municipal  law,  which  still  subsisted  in 
the  time  of  Cicero.  (Cic.  Verr,  ii.  50.)  In  the  days 
of  the  great  orator,  Ueracleia  appears  to  have  been 
still  a  flourishing  pUu:e  ( lb.  v.  33) ;  but  it  most  soon 
after  have  fallen  into  decay,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  272.)  But  though  not  noticed  by  Strabo  among 
the  few  places  still  subsbting  on  this  coast,  it  is  one 
€f  the  three  mentioned  by  Mela;  and  its  continued 
•zistence  is  attested  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  The 
latter  author  is  the  last  who  mentions  the  name  of 
ileradeia:  it  appears  to  h^ve  disappeared  before  the 
age  of  the  Itineraries.  (Mel.  11.  7.  §  16 ;  Plin.  ill. 
8.  8. 14 ;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  §  6.) 

The  site  of  Heracleia  is  now  wholly  deserted,  and 
scarcely  any  ruins  remain  to  mark  the  spot ;  but  the 
position  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be  clearly  traced.  * 
It  was  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of 
the  river  PleUani  (the  ancient  Halycus),  extending 
nearly  from  thence  to  the  promontory  of  Capo 
Bianco,  In  Fazello's  time  the  foundations  of  the 
"yralls  could  be  distinctly  traced,  and,  though  no  ruins 
zemained  standing,  the  whole  site  abotmded  with 
remains  of  pottery  and  brickwork.  An  aqueduct 
was  then  also  still  visible  between  the  city  and  the 
month  of  the  river;  but  its  remains  have  since 
disappeared.  The  site  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
ejuunined  with  care  by  any  modem  traveller.  (FazelL 
de  RA.  Sic,  vi.  2;  Smyth's  SicUy,  p.  216 ;  Biscari, 
Viaggio  in  Sicilia^  p.  188.) 

The  Capo  BiancOt  a  conspicuous  headland  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Heracleia,  is  evidently 
the  one  called  by  Strabo,  in  his  description  of  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  the  Heracleian  promontory  (vi.  p. 
266),  which  he  correctly  reckons  20  miles  distant 
from  the  port  of  Agrigentum.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERACLEIA  PERINTHU&     [Pkbimthus.] 

HERACLEIA,  in  GalUaNarbonensis.  Pliny (iiL5) 
has  preserved  a  tradition  of  a  town  named  Hersclea, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone;  but  he  knew  no  mora 
jibout  it,  and  we  can  add  nothing  to  what  he  knew. 
Ukert  ((fo/iien,  p.  418)  has  a  few  words  on  this 
place. 

Stephanus  (s.  v,  *HpdK\€ia)  in  his  list  of  towns 
named  Heracleut  mentions  one  in  Celtioe.  The 
Maritune  Itin.,  proceeding  west  from  Forum  Julii 
(/r^'tcf),  pbces  **  Sambracitanus  Plagia "  25  M.  P. 
fitNn  Forum  Julii,  and  Heniclea  Caocabaria  16  M.P. 
from  the  Sinus  Sambracitanus.  D'Anville  follows 
Honors  Bouche  in  placing  Heracleia  at  S,  Tropez; 
but  in  order  to  do  this  he  8up{Hnesses  the  number  25 
between  Forum  Julii  and  Sinus  Sambracitanus,  and 
assumes  that  16  is  the  whole  distance  between 
Forum  Julii  and  Heracleia.  This  is  a  very  bad  way 
of  proceeding;  for,  unless  he  can  prove  some  error  in 
the  MSS.,  1m  ought  to  assume  that  the  distances 
along  the  coast  are  most  correctly  measured  in  tlie 
Itinerary,  as  they  doubtless  were.  Walckenaer  fixes 
Heracleia  at  the  PoinU  CatfoUure,  S,  Tropez  is 
within  the  Sinus  Sambracitanus.  A  complete  map 
^  this  coast  is  necessaiy  for  the  purposes  of  compa- 
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lative  geography.  This  Heracleia  is  one  of  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  south  coast  of  France.  [G.  L.] 

HERACLEIA  CHfkUrAcia).    11.  In  Asia. 

HERACLEIA  QHpdMKtta).  1.  A  town  of  Caria 
of  uncertain  site.  (Strab.  ziv.  pi  658 ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
Ptolemy  (v.  2.  §  19)  describes  it  by  the  addition  wp^f 
'AXBaif^,  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  29  ;  Suid.  and  Eudocs.  v,, 
where  the  town  has  the  surname  ^AKidtni,)  Thia 
town  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  following. 

2.  A  town  on  the  confines  between  Caria  and  Ionia, 
which  is  generally  described  as  irphs  Adrft^^  or  ^ 
^b  Air/iy,  from  its  situation  at  tlie  western  foot  of 
mount  Latmus,  on  the  Sinus  Latmicns.  It  was  a 
small  place  in  the  south^esst  of  Miletus,  and  south- 
west of  Amazon,  and  was  sometimes  designated 
simply  by  the  name  Latmus.  In  its  neighbourhood 
a  cave  was  shown  with  the  tomb  of  Endymion. 
(ScyUuc,  p.  39;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  635;  Ptol.  v.  2.  §  9; 
Plm.  v.  3 1 ;  Polyaen.  vu.  23 ;  Pans.  v.  1 .  §  4 ;  Schol. 
ad  ApoUon.  Rhod,  iv.  57.)  Ruins  of  this  town  stilt 
exist  at  the  foot  of  mount  Latmus  on  the  bordere  of 
lake  BaiB,  which  is  probably  a  portion  of  the  ancient 
Sinus  Latmicns,  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  river 
Maeander.  (Comp.  Lrake,  Ana  Minor ^  p.  239; 
FelloiK-es,  Exc  in  At.  Mia,  p.  263,  who,  confounding 
the  Uke  of  Baffi  with  that  of  Myus,  considere  the 
ruins  of  Heracleia  to  be  those  of  Myus.) 

3.  A  town  on 'the  coast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  to 
Hecatonnesi.  This  town  and  the  neighbouring  Cory- 
phantis  are  called  villages  of  the  Mytilenaeans. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  607 ;  Plin.  v.  32,  who  speaks  only  of 
a  Beracleotee  traetui ;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

4.  Sumamed  Pontica,  on  the  coast  of  Phrygia, 
in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni,  was  a  colony  of 
the  Megarians,  in  conjunction  with  Tanagraeans 
from  Boeotia.  (Pans.  v.  26.  §  6 ;  Justin,  xvi  3.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  542)  erroneously  calls  the  town  a 
colony  fi  Miletus.  It  was  situated  a  few  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Lycus,  and  had  two  ex- 
cellent harbours,  the  smaller  of  which  was  made 
artificially.  (Xen.  Anab,  vL  2.  §  1 ;  Diod.  xiv.  31 ; 
Arrian,  PeripL  p.  15;  Memnon,  p.  52.)  Owing  to 
its  excellent  situation,  the  town  soon  rose  to  a  high 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  not  only  reduced  the  Mari- 
andyni to  subjection,  but  acquired  the  supremacy  of 
several  other  Greek  towns  in  its  neighbourhood;  so 
that,  at  the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity,  it  ruled 
over  the  whole  territoxy  extending  finom  the  Sangarins 
in  the  west  to  the  Parthenius  in  the  east.  A  pro- 
tracted struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
demos  (Aristot.  PoUt.  v.  5)  at  last  obliged  the  inha- 
bitants to  submit  to  a  tyraimis.  In  the  reign  of 
Dionytdus,  one  of  these  tyrants,  who  was  married  to 
a  relation  of  Darius  Codomannus,  Heracleia  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  But  this  sute  of  things 
did  not  last  long ;  for  the  rinng  power  of  the  Bithynian 
princes,  who  tried  to  reduce  that  prosperous  maritime 
city,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Galatians  in  Asia,  who 
were  instigated  by  the  kings  of  Bithynia  against 
Heracleia,  deprived  the  town  gradually  of  a  consider- 
able part  of  its  territory.  Still,  however,  it  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a  very  prominent  place  among 
the  Greek  colonies  in  those  parts,  until,  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Mithridates,  it  received  its  death 
blow ;  for  Aurelius  Cotta  plundered  and  partly  de- 
stroyed the  town  (Memnon,  c.  54).  It  was  afterwanla 
indeed  restored,  but  remained  a  town  of  no  im- 
portance {**  oppidum,"  Plin.  vi.  1 ;  eomp.  Strab.  xiu 
p.  543 ;  Scylax,  p.  34;  Ptol  v.  1.  §  7 ;  Mardan. 
pp.  70,  73 ;  Schol.  ad  ApoUon,  Rhod.  ii.  748,  ad 
Nicand,  Alex,  13;  Dnsuth.  ad  DUmjfi,  Per,  791). 
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BnadnA,  which  mi  the  birthplace  of  Henclidca 
Ponliciu  and  liii  (Uwiida  Dionjiini  lleiuhaneniu, 
ttill  exiite  uiuter  the  ouot  at  Btralat  or  ErtklL 
For  the  historj  of  'Jill  importsnt  colonj  we  Jiutia, 
in.  3— S ;  Polsberw,  de  Rebtu  BaraeltM,  Bnn- 
denbiUK,  1S33,  Bid.  (Jiahiiia,  LecUon  Ant.  HiiL 
iii.  pp.113,  foL) 


5.  A  Iowa  of  ariMCtain  site  id  LTdis,  perhaps  not 
far  fnim  Magnesia  at  the  [iiat  of  mDiiDC  Sipjiui. 
From  this  town  the  magnet  deriveil  ita  name  of 
ntradtv  lapU.  (Steph.  B.  *.  r.;  Hesjch.  t.  v.; 
ZMioti.  Prmi.  ii.  32,  p.  90,  cd.  Leutaoh.)         [L.  S.] 

HERACLEIA  ('HinUXtm,  Stnb,  iri.  p.  751; 
Plin.  V.  SO),  a  imall  (own  «n  the  cout  of  N.  SfrU 
tDthetI.afLudi<:«arad-Man(i:<idiliyJA>  Pococka 

iTVac.  ToL  iu  pt.  i.  p.  191)  haa  identified  it  irilh 
ttinet  Borja,  the  email  town  and  half-rained  port 
from  which  milt  and  wheat  are  hronghl  from  Cjlinu 
(comp.  Cheenej,  Exptd,  £iip*ra(.  vol.  i.  p,  153), 
and  foDDd,  oa  the  nnaJl  flat  point  that  m^oa  ont 
into  the  lea,  eeveral  grsne  cut  into  the  rock,  lome 
ilODe  coffins,  and  jAecei  of  mutile  piLlan;  to  the  N. 
he  uw  wme  lemaiiu  of  pien  built  into  the  eea,  of 
foundationa  of  walls  ef  large  hewn  atoies,  and  signa 
d'a  itrong  building  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  (Hitter, 
Srdkimde.  roL  iv.  pt.  i.  p.  99.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERACLEIA  PABTUIAE  ('fipixKim,  Stnb. 
xi.  p.  514).  Stntbo  menlioiu  a  town  of  Ihie  name, 
which  he  places,  together  with  Apameia,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Bhaga*.  Nothing  ocrtun  a  known  about 
it;  bat  it  baa  been  conjectored  bj  ForUger  that  il 
ia  the  aame  u  a  town  of  the  same  name  mentioned 
bj  Plin}',  which  wsa  founded  bf  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  aubeeqiuntlj,  when  deatrojed,  was  named 
br  AntiochOB.  Achais  (vi.  IG.  g.  18).  [V.] 

HEBACLEIUM  CHfxiaAtior).  1.  A  town  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  Chereonesus  Tanrica;  it  was 
utnaled  on  the  coast  of  the  Pains  Maeolis.  near 
PartheDinm,  but  ite  exact  aire  is  nnlEnonn.  (Strab. 
xi.p.l94;Pto1.iii.  6.  §1.) 

S.  A  promontory  on  the  eaet  coast  of  the  Euiine, 
eouth  of  cape  Torstice,  and  150  stadia  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Acliaeue.  (Arrian,  PeripL  p. 
79.) 

3.  A  cape  and  lonn  on  the  same  coaat  of  the 
Euiine,  ISO  stadia  south  ofthemonthofthe  Achiene. 
(Arrian,  PeripL  ^  78.)  Pliny  (vi.  5)  mentions  He- 
racleium  on  this  coast  as  70  miln  distant  from 
8ebaHopolia;bnt,«lIhongh  wehaTenomeanaofu- 
oertaining  whether  Ihie  or  the  other  Heraclrinm  be 
meant,  the  distance  nnders  it  probable  that  Flinj  ii 
jpeaking  of  the  Heracleium  sonth  of  the  Achaeus. 

the  Enxine.  between  the  rivers  Phasis  in  the  north 
and  the  Batbrs  in  the  south.    (Ptin.  vi.  4.) 

S.  A  promcmtory  and  pmt-lown  on  tlio  coaat  of 
Pnntns,  between  Amisus  and  Polemonium.  (Stiab,  lii. 
p.  548 :  'HpoKktitt  ticfW:  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §  3 :  'HpuAnvi 
btpor;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  73 ;  Apdion.  Bhol  IL  969). 
The  modem  name  ia  Thainth. 


SERACLEOFOLIS. 

8.  The  name  of  the  an  of  the  town  of  Camu  in' 
Caria,  which  was  taken  and  deatrojed  by  Plolny 
of  E^pt  [n  his  expedition  againat  Aiim  Um. 
(Diod.  Sic.  II.  27.) 

7.  A  emat!  town  m  the  ^strict  CyrrhCTtiea.  tv- 
tween  motint  Amanna  and  the  EuphratM;  dot  tin 
place  the  Parthian  Pacorna  was  deTestcd  by  th« 
Roman  general  Ventidina.  (Stnb.  ivi.pL751 .)  [L.^] 

HERACLEIUM  CHfxiJtA.uif,  Ptol.  ia  17.  S  61. 
a  place  in  Crete,  which  Strabo  (i.  ppi.  47fi,  4S4) 
calls  the  port  of  Cnoasus,  waa  lituated,  kcccudi^ 


distance  of  20  stadia  fion  that  city.  Tbe  Baine 
HsRACLEEA  ('H^KUAtuL,conip.  Plin.  It.SO)  n  noply 
mentimed  bf  Stephanos  of  Byiantiuni  a*  the  I7lb 
of  the  23  Heracleiaa  he  enumerate*.  Altboo^  the 
ecetesiaalical  notices  make  no  mentko  of  this  plan 
as  a  biehop'a  see,  yet  tbeni  is  found  amoog  the  lah- 
scriptions  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Gsneial  Sennth 
Council  held  at  Nicaea,  akng  with  other  Cretan  pie- 
latee,  Theodores,  bishop  of  Haracleopolis.  (Con^ 
Crtta  Sacr.  vol.  i.  p.  254.)  Mr.  Pashhy  (I'm. 
vol.  i.  p.  263)  haa  flisd  the  site  at  ■  little  mky 
hill  to  the  W.  of  Kabm-Sroi.  Then  an  mnaiiB 
of  buildings,  pohably  of  no  eaiiier  dale  than  tbi 
Venetian  conquest,  bnt  the  position  agm>  with  the 
indications  of  the  annenti.  [E.  B.  J.} 

HERACLEIUS,  river.     [Bdus-I 

HERACLEOPCXLIS  MAGKA('HfaicXfov(wAui 
liryi\Ji  or  ^  tri.  Ptol.  iv.  6.  §  7;  Steph.  B.  »r.;i* 
Strab,  ivii,  pp.  783,  H09,  SI! ;  Herenlis  Oppidnn,' 
Plin.  V.  9.  §9,  II:  Elk.  ' HfwcXHirsXfTiiT).  was 
the  capital  of  the  Nomoa  Heracleotn  in  Uiddte 
Egypt.  It  was  situated  at  the  entrancacf  die  TOlfcy 
of  the  Fyoum  (Nomos  Aninrdtes),  aa  an  islaiid 
fanned  by  the  Kile,  the  Bohr  Jtuuf,  and  a  canaL 
After  Memphis  and  Retiopolis  it  was  prohahlT  dw 
most  important  city  sonth  of  the  Thebald.  When 
in  the  eighth  dynasty  of  kinm  Memphis  appamlly 
lost  its  pre-oninence,  tlie  Ae^sfptian  inDaarrhy  jaiiai  il 
over,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Heiacleopolia,  bcfise  it 
waa  estabUshed  at  Thebea.  The  Uau  of  Uanttbo 
eihibil  two  dynasties  of  Heracleopolite  kin^  the 
lith  and  ith,each  containing  ninttno  names.  But 
we  know  the  appellation  of  the  founder  of  them  aksie, 
Achthoee,  a  ferocious  ^rant,  who  went  mad  aiHl  waa 
destroyed  by  a  crocodile.  Cenlnrieaailerwardtbc  Ich- 
neumon waa  worshipped  at  HeracleopoUs,  frem  whidi 
we  may  infer  that  the  hoetiUty  to  the  crocodile  waa 
handed  down.  (Agathaidi.  ap,  Phetiam,  p.  1339, 
R;  Aellan,  JZi'il.  An.  i.  47.)  It  ia  pcobabla  tl^ 
under  these  dynasties  commenead  at  least  tboae 
great  works  which  trsdition  connected  with  the 
name  of  Moeris,  and  that  the  canal, and  tensna  at 
the  Arsinoite  nome  were  their  works.  The  He- 
racleote  nnme  partook,  indeed,  of  the  riabennt  fer- 
tility of  the  Fyoum  district.  Under  the  Lower cmpira 
it  formed  part  of  the  Roman  piefeclure  of  Arradia. 
(Not.  Sign,  Imp.)  lis  ruins  are  inconsidersUe; 
the  modern  hamlet  of  jlnon'eA  rorcn  a  portion  of 
them.  {Bitter,  Errffanufc,  vol.  i.  p.  78S.)  rW.B.D.j 

HEBACLEOPOXIS  PARVA  (4  inoi  or  'H^ 
nMov!  rikii  ^iKpi,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  56;  Joae|>h.  BelL 
Jod.  iv.  11.  §  5:  Steph.  B.  i.  e.;  Hemcle&a,  It. 
Anton,  p.  152;  Heiaclium,  Tab.  PtuL),  ia  men- 
lioned  only  in  the  later  limes  of  Egyptian  Ustorr. 
It  stood  near  Peluaium,  in  the  Selhnate  nocne.  and 
beyond  the  westemmait  branch  of  ibe  Delta.  Hem 
it  a[^iear)  to  have  been  sometimu  derMminued 
Sethmm  (SApgr,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  and  regarded  at 
the  capital  <£  .the  nome.      Jl  waa  aboat  83  milv 
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Tkvm  Tanis.  Its  ruins  are  mm  oorered  by  tho  lake 
Memalehj  near  whoso  westera  border  it  was  pro- 
bably sitnated.  (ChampoI]ioii,J^'iS'^;^(e,yol.ii.  p.130; 
D'AnTUle,  Mim,  twr  VEgppte,  p.  96.)      [VV.  B.  D.] 

UERACLEUSTIBUS,  the  name  of  a  station  in 
the  Jemsalein  Itinerary,  1 1  M.  P.  from  ApoUimia. 
Tafel  (de  Viae  EgmxL  Part  OriaU,  p.  6)  has  con- 
jectored  that  it  is  equivalent  to  *HpaK\4ovs  orU 
90S.  [KB.  J.] 

HERAEA  ('Hpa/a:  EtL  'HpaiciSr,  'Hpacvs,  in  an 
ancient  inscription  *Hpfao«bf :  the  territory  'HpotO' 
Tis),  the  most  important  Arcadian  town  on  the 
Lower  Alpbeios,  was  situated  near  the  frontiers  of 
Elis,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Arcadia  to  Olympia. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Uerseens,  a  son 
of  Lycaon,  and  to  have  been  called  originally  Solo- 
gorgus.  (Paus.  viii.  26.  §  1 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  'Hpo^a.) 
At  an  early  period  the  Heraeans  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Eleians  for  mutual  protection  and  support 
for  one  hundred  years;  the  original  of  which  treaty, 
engraven  on  a  bnmze  tablet  in  the  old  Peloponne* 
aian  dialect,  was  brought  irom  Olympia  by  Gell, 
and  is  now  in  the  Payne  Knight  collection  in  the 
British  Moseum.  This  treaty  is  placed  about  the 
60th  Olympiad,  or  b.  c.  580,  since  it  belongs  to  a 
time  when  the  Eleians  exercised  an  undisputed  su- 
premacy over  the  dependent  districts  of  Pisatis  and 
Triphylia;  and  the  Heraeans  consequently  were 
anzions  to  avail  themselves  of  their  support.  (For 
a  copy  of  the  inscription  see  Leake,  Pdoponmenaeoy 
p.  1 ;  Bockh,  Imcr,  uo.  11,  voL  i.  p.  26.)  Ueraea 
was,  at  that  time,  the  chief  village  among  eight 
others  which  lay  scattered  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Alphdus  and  its  tributaries  the  Ladon  and  Ery- 
manthns;  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  separate  vil- 
lages were  transferred  to  Heraea,  and  a  city  there 
was  founded  by  the  Spartan  king  Cleombrotus  or 
Cleonymus.  (Strab.  viii.  p^  337.)  In  consequence 
of  their  close  connection  with  Sparta,  the  Heraeans 
incurred  the  hostility  of  the  other  Arcadians,  who 
laid  waste  thdr  territory  in  b.  c.  370.  (Xen.  HM, 
▼i.  5.  §  22.)  At  a  later  time  Heraea  was  a  member 
of  the  Achaean  League;  and,  as  Elis  was  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  tlie  Aetolian  League,  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  contests  between  these  two  powers. 
(PolyU  ii.  54,  iv.  77,  seq.)  It  was  afterwards  in 
the  hands  of  Philip,  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
Achaeans.  (Liv.  zxviii.  8,  xxzii.  5,  xxxiii.  34;  Po* 
lyb.  xviiL  25,  30.)  Heraea  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(viiL  pi  388)  as  one  of  the  deserted  cities  of  Arca- 
dia; but  when  it  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  it  was 
still  a  place  of  some  importance.  The  latter  writer 
describes  its  temples,  batlis,  plantations  of  myrtles 
and  other  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius: 
among  its  temples  he  mentions  two  sacred  to  Diony- 
sus, one  to  Pan,  and  another  to  Hera,  of  the  latter  of 
which  only  some  ruins  were  left  (Paus.  viii.  26.  §§ 
1,3.) 

The  site  of  Heraea  is  fixed  by  its  distance  from 
the  month  of  the  Ladon,  which,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias, was  15  stadia.  The  same  writer  says  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  lay  upon  a  gently  sloping 
hill,  and  the  remainder  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheius.  The  remains  of  Heraea  are  visible  on  a 
hill  west  of  the  village  of  Aidnni  (St  John), 
bounded  <m  either  side  by  a  ravipe,  and  sloping 
down  towards  the  river.  These  ruins  extend  along 
the  summit  of  the  hill  and  the  slope  towards  the 
river;  but  they  are  inconsiderable,  and  have  for  tlie 
most  part  been  cleared  away  in  consequence  of  the 
isrtility  of  the  land*    A  sweetish  red  wiw  is  grown 
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upon  the  spot,  which  Leake  says  has  more  flavour 
and  body  thian  almost  any  other  he  met  with  in  the 
Morea.  This  wine  was  also  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
and  was  said  to  make  women  fruitful  (Theophr* 
N,  PL  ix.  20;  Athen.  L  p.  31 ;  Plin. ziv.  18.  s. 22; 
Aelian,  V.  H,  xiii.  6.) 

Heraea  was  favourably  situated  in  several  respects* 
Its  territoiy  was  fertile,  and  it  was  situated,  as  we 
have  already  said,  on  the  high  road  from  Olympa 
into  the  interior  of  Arcadia.  From  the  north'  of 
Arcadia  a  road  led  into  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius, 
near  Heraea;  and  two  roads  led  into  the  Hereatis, 
one  from  Megalopolis,  and  the  other  from  Messene 
and  Phigalia,  which  joined  the  former  close  to  the 
town.  There  was  a  bridge  over  tiie  Alpheius  dose 
to  Heraea,  which  Philip  restored  in  b.  c  219.  (Po- 
lyb.  iv.  77, 78.)  The  Heraeatis  was  separated  from 
Pisatis  by  the  river  Erymanthns,  and  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Megalopolis  by  the  river  Buphagus.  (Gell, 
Itiner.  of  the  Morea^  p.  113;  Leake,  Morea,  vol. 
ii.  p.  91 ;  Boblaye,  Reckerches,  #c.  p.  159;  Curtius, 
PeloponnesoSf  voL  i.  p.  363,  seq.) 


COIN  OF  HERAEA. 

HERAEI  MONTES  (rit  'Hpcua  V^l).  *  gronp 
or  range  of  mountains  in  Sicily,  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  (iv.  84),  who  describes  in  glowing  coloure 
the  pleasant  shaded  valleys  in  which  they  abounded; 
the  rich  forests  with  wl^ch  they  were  covered,  and 
the  abundance  of  wild  fruits  they  produced.  He 
gives  no  clue  to  their  position,  and  they  are  nol 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographere  in  their  der 
scriptions  of  the  island  :  but  Vibius  Sequester  tells 
us  (p.  8)  that  the  river  Ohrysas  had  its  source  in 
the  Heraean  mountains;  and  this  shows  that  they 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  range  which  occupies 
the  whole  north  of  Sicily,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Messana  to  that  of  Panormus.  The  natural 
beauties  of  this  mountain  tract  accord  weU  with  the 
description  of  Diodorus,  whence  the  name  of  Gale 
Acte,  *^  the  beautiful  shore,*!  was  given  to  the  N. 
ooast  of  Sicily,  which  extends  along  the  foot  of  the 
range :  and  Fazello  describes  the  fertility  and  plea- 
santness of  their  sootfaem  slopes  in  terms  which 
fully  justify  the  rhetorical  praises  of  Diodorus 
(Fazell.  ix.  4.  pi  385).  The  great  contrast  pre- 
sented  by  the  whole  of  this  range  of  mountains,  to 
the  dry  and  bare  calcareous  hills  of  the  centre  and 
south  of  Sicily,  can  mdeed  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
their  being  those  intended  by  that  author.  It  ia 
impossible,  however,  to  fix  the  precise  limits  within 
which  the  term  was  applied.  The  lofty  mass  of 
the  MotUe  Madonia,  the  Mens  Nebrodes  of  the 
ancients,  is  in  fiict  only  a  portion  of  the  same 
chain,  while  on  the  E.  the  continuation  of  the  range, 
towards  Messana  and  the  promontoiy  of  Pelorus, 
appears  to  have  been  designated  as  the  Mens  Nep* 
tunius.  The  central  portion  of  the  range,  between 
Caroma  and  TramOf  is  Ktill  covered  with  an  im- 
mense forest,  now  called  the  JBosco  di  Caronia  : 
the  highest  summit  of  this  group,  Monte  Sori^ 
attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  3000  feet  above  tho 
sea. 

It  is  certainly  erroneous  to  extend  the  name  of 
the  Heraei  Montes,  as  has  been  done  by  Clnver  an4 
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Parthey,  not  only  to  the  mountains  abont  Enna, 
bat  to  the  great  calcareous  hills  which  extend  from 
thence  to  the  S.E.  and  fill  op  the  greater  part  of 
the  Vol  di  Noio,  The  natoral  characters  of  that 
part  of  Sicily  mnst  always  have  been  essentially 
different  from  those  of  tlie  monntainons  region  of 
the  north.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERAEUM  ('H/xuby;  Karcadt),  a  town  on  the 
Thracian  coast  of  the  Propontis,  a  little  to  the  east 
of  Bisanthe.  (Herod.  Iv.  90;  Steph.  B.  9.  v.)  In 
some  of  the  Itineraries,  the  place  is  called  Hiereum 
or  Erton.  I L.  S.] 

HERAEUM.    [CoRiNTHus,  p.  685,  b. J 

HERA'TEMIS  ('HpaTCAus,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.39),  a 
eanal  in  Persis,  menUoned  by  Arrian  as  cut  from  a 
larger  river  at  no  great  distance.  This  river  was 
probably  the  Padai^us  mentioned  in  the  same  chap- 
ter by  tlie  Greek  historian.  The  canal  terminated 
at  the  sea;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  traces  of 
it  now  remain,  unless  the  Khore-esseri  of  D'An- 
yille's  map  represents  it,  which  is  possible.      [V.] 

HERBANUM,  a  town  of  Etmria,  the  name  of 
which  is  found  only  in  Pliny's  list  of  the  towns  in  the 
interior  of  that  country.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  It  has  been 
generally  assumed,  but  entirely  witliout  authority,  to 
be  the  place  called  Urbs  Vetus  by  Paulas  Diaoonus 
(iv.  33),  a  name  which  has  been  probably  corrupted 
into  that  of  the  modem  city  of  Orvieto,  The  Urbi- 
ventum  of  Prooopius  (OupSiStyrov,  B.  G,  ii.  20), 
which  he  describes  as  a  strong  fortress,  very  difficult 
of  access,  is  probably  the  same  place  with  the  Urbs 
Vetus  of  Panlus.  Orvieio  certainly  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Etruscan  town,  as  is  proved  by 
tombs  and  antiquities  discovered  there,  and  the  name 
of  Urbs  Vetus  could  obviously  not  have  been  the 
original  one ;  but  the  identification  of  Urbs  Vetns 
with  Herbanum  is  mere  ccxijecture.  (Dennis,  Etrmia, 
vol.  i.  p.  526.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERBESSUS.    [Erbessus.] 

HE'RBITA  (  Ep^xTo,  Steph.  B.,  Ptol.:  Eth,*Ef>ei' 
r€U0Sj  Herbitensis),  a  city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  on  the  southern 
slope  of  tlie  Heraean  mountains.  It  was  a  city  of  the 
Siculians,  and  is  first  mentioned  about  445  B.G.,  when 
it  was  subject  to  the  rule  of  a  prince,  or  despot, 
named  Archonides,  who  co-operated  witii  Ducetius, 
chief  of  the  Siculi,  in  founding  his  new  settlement  at 
Gale  Acte.  (Diod.  xii.  8.)  [Calacte.]  In  b.c.  403, 
it  was  besieged  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  but  with- 
out effect  ;  and  several  years  after  we  find  it  still 
maintaining  its  independence  against  tliat  monarch. 
Meanwhile  Archonides,  who  was  still  ruler  of  the 
city,  proceeded  to  extend  his  power  by  founding  the 
colony  of  Alaesa,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island. 
(Died.  xiv.  15,  16,  78.)  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the 
citizens  of  Alaesa,  having  subsequently  attained  to 
great  prosperity  [Alassa],  disdained  to  acknow- 
ledge th«r  descent  from  so  inferior  a  city  as  Her- 
bita ;  but  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  place.  Its  name  does  not  again 
occur  in  history,  but  Cicero  calls  it  "  honesta  et  00- 
piosa  dvitas"  (Verr.  iii.  32);  it  had  a  fertile  and 
extensive  territory,  which  was  cultivated  with  great 
care,  and  produced  abundance  of  com :  the  inhabi- 
tants were  diligent  and  active  agriculturists  (summi 
aratores),  and  a  quiet,  fragal  race.  They,  however, 
suffered  severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres ;  so 
that  the  number  of  the  cultivators  (aratores)  was 
reduced  from  257  to  120,  and  their  territory  ren- 
dered almost  desolate.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  18,  32—34, 
&\.)    Herbita  is  still  mentioned  among  the  towns  of 
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Sidly  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy :  but  after  this  a]f 
trace  of  it  disappears,  and  the  data  for  fixing  its  po- 
siuon  are  sufilciently  vagae.  Ptolemy  sppean  to 
place  it  between  Agyrium  and  Leootini,  but  tlia 
other  towns  with  which  it  is  associated  by  Cicero  and 
Diodorus  would  point  to  a  more  northeiij  foddm : 
and  Cluverins  is  probably  right  in  pladnsr  it  at  Si- 
cotiay  a  town  about  10  miles  NW.  of  &  FU^p9 
tTA  rgirb  (Agyrium),  or  rather  at  a  place  called  iS^per- 
ling<L,  about  2  miles  W.  of  it,  in  a  more  eferated  aitaa- 
tion,  and  now  nninhabited.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  a.  14  ;  Ptd. 
iu.  4.  §  13 ;  Cluver.  SidL  p.  329.)         [£.  H.  B.] 

HERCULA'NEUM  (the  forai  HeiculaiiM  ap- 
pears  to  be  erroneous:  in  the  passage  of  Ciceio  (otf 
AtU  vii.  3.  §  1)  generally  cited  in  support  of  it, 
the  true  reading  seems  to  be  **  Aecalauun:"  see 
Orel),  ad  he.    'H/kCkXcioi',  Strab.;  'HpKmOJanur, 
Dion  Cass.:  Etk.  Hercnlanensis:  Eroolanoy,  a  town 
of  Campania,  situated  on  the  gulf  called  the  Crater 
(the  Bay  of  Naples),  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesiivii& 
The  circumstanora  attending  its  discovery  have  reo- 
dered  its  name  (ar  VMxn  celebrated  in  modexn  tiznes 
than  it  ever  was  in  antiquity,  when  it  certainly  never 
rose  above  the  condition  of  a  second-class  town.    It 
was,  however,  a  phu»  of  great  antiqaity:  its  origia 
was  ascribed  by  Greek  tradition  to  Hercuks,  who  wm 
supposed  to  have  founded  a  small  city  cm  the  spat,ta 
which  he  gave  his  own  name.  (Dionys.  L  44.)   Heaos 
it  is  called  by  Ovid  **  Herculea  urba"  (^MeL  xv.  711). 
But  this  was  doubtless  a  mere  inference  from  the 
name  itself,  and  we  have  no  account  of  any  Greek 
colony  there  in  historical  times,  though  it  is  pcobahls 
that  it  must  have  received  a  considerable  nrdxtme  at 
least  of  a  Greek  population,  from  the  ndghboiirii^ 
cities  of  Neapolis  or  Cumae:  and  there  b  no  dodbt 
of  the  extent  to  which  Greek  influences  had  pervaded 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  its  inhabitants,  is 
common  with  those  of  all  this  part  of  Campaaia. 
Straho's  account  of  its  eariy  hbtoiy  is  confbaed;  1» 
tells  us  it  was  at  first  occupied  (as  well  as  its  ne^h- 
bour  Pompeii)  by  Oscans,  afterwards  by  TynhcniaQS 
and  Pelasgians,  and  after  this  by  the  Samnite&  (v. 
p.  247.)     It  b  doubtful  whether  he  here  means  fay 
Tyrrhenians  the  Etruscans,  or  rather  uses  the  two 
names  of  Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians   as   nvriy 
synonymous:  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  dcmbttfaa 
fact  that  Herculaneum  may  have  been  at  eoe  time  a 
Pebsgic  settlement,  and  that  its  popubtion,  previoM 
to  Its  conquest  by  the  Sanrmites,  was  partlj  of  IV 
bsgic  and  partly  of  Oscan  extraction      Its  name, 
and  the  legends  which  connected  it  with  Heicnksy 
may  in  tlib  case  have  been  originally  Pelasf^  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Greeks.     It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Sanmites  in  common  with  the  le^ 
of  Campanb  (Strab.  I.  e.):  and  thb  b  all  that  we 
know  of  its  history  previous  to  its  pasang  under  the 
Roman  dominion.     Nor  have  we  any  particular  ao- 
count  of  the  time  at  which  this  tock  place;  fur  th^ 
Herculaneum  mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  45)  as  havii^ 
been  taken  by  the  consul  Carvilius  from  tlie  SMwnj^f^^ 
in  B.  c.  293,  must  certainly  be  another  town  of  the 
name  situated  in  the  interior  of  Samninm,  thoogh 
we  have  no  further  clue  to  its  position.     The  only 
occasion  on  which  it  pbys  any  part  in  histocr  b 
during  the  Social  War,  when  it  took  up  amw  again^ 
the  Bomans,  but  was  besieged  and  taken  by  F.  Didioa, 
supported  by  a  Hirpinian  legion  under  Minatiua 
Magius.    (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16.)    It  has  been  aupfMsed 
that  a  body  of  Roman  colcinbts  was  afVerwards  esta- 
blished there  by  Sulla  (Zumpt,  de  Col  p.  259),  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  this^  It  wems,  however,  to  have 
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l>een  ccrUinly  a  place  of  Boute  importance  at  thia 
time:  it  enjoyed  the  righta  of  a  monicipinm  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  well  fortifiedi  whence  Strabo  calls 
it  a  fortress  (jppouplop):  he  describes  it  as  enjoyini; 
«  pecnliarly  healthy  situation,  an  advantage  which 
it  owed  to  its  slightly  elevated  position,  on  a  pro- 
jecting headland.  (Stcab.  v.  p.  246.)  The  historian 
Sisenna  also,  in  a  fragment  preserred  by  Nonius 
(iii.  p.  207.  a.  v.  Flavius),  describes  it  as  situated 
on  elevated  ground  between  two  rivers.  Its  ports 
Also  were  among  the  best  on  this  line  of  coast. 
(Dionys.  i.  44.)  It  is  probable  that,  when  the  shores 
of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples  became  so  much 
frequented  by  the  Bomans,  many  of  them  would  have 
Mttied  at  Hercnhmeum,  or  in  its  immediate  neigh* 
bourfaood,  and  its  municipal  opulence  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  results  of  recent  discoveries;  but 
though  its  name  is  mentioned  by  Mela  and  Florus, 
ju  well  aa  by  Pliny,  among  the  cities  of  the  coast  of 
Campania,  it  is  evident  ttuit  it  never  roee  to  a  par 
with  the  more  flourishing  and  splendid  cities  of  that 
wealthy  region.  (Meki,  ii.  4.  §  9;  Flor.  i.  16.  §  6; 
Plin.  ill.  5.  s.  9.)  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  site. 

In  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.i>.  63)  Herculaneum 
«aflfered  severely  from  an  earthqualce,  which  laid 
great  part  of  the  city  in  ruins,  and  seriously  damaged 
the  buildings  that  remained  standing.  (Senec  iV. 
<2m»  vi.  1.)  This  was  the  same  earthquake  which 
nearly  destroyed  Pompeii,  though  it  is  referred  by 
Tadtua  to  the  preceding  year.  {Ann,  xv.  22.) 
Sixteen  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Titus  (a.  d.  79), 
«  still  more  serious  calamity  befell  both  cities  at 
once,  the  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  that 
year  having  buried  them  both  under  the  vast  accu- 
mulations of  ashes,  cinders,  and  volcanic  sand  poured 
forth  by  that  mountain.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  24.) 
Herculsmeum,  from  its  position  at  the  very  foot  cf 
the  mountain,  would  naturally  be  the  first  to  sufier; 
And  this  is  evident  from  the  celebrated  letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny  describing  the  catastrophe,  which  does 
not  however  mention  either  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii 
by  name.  (Plin.  Ep.  vL  16, 20.)  But  Betina,  where 
the  elder  Pliny  first  attempted  to  land,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  violence  of  the  eruption,  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  former  city.  Its 
close  proximity  to  Vesuvius  was  also  the  cause  that 
the  bed  of  ejected  materials  under  which  Hercu- 
laneum was  buried  assumed  a  more  compact  and 
solid  form  than  that  wliicli  covered  Pompeii,  though 
it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  has  been  stated  by 
many  writers,  that  the  former  city  was  overwhelmed 
by  a  stream  of  lava.  The  substance  with  which  it 
is  covered  is  only  a  kind  of  volcanic  tuff,  formed  of 
jwcumulated  sand  and  ashes,  but  partially  conso- 
lidated by  the  agency  of  water,  which  is  often  poured 
out  in  large  quantities  during  vulcanic  eruptions. 
(Danbeny  an  Volcanoes,  p.  222,  2nd  edit.)  The 
oestmction  of  the  unfortunate  city  was  so  complete 
that  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  restore  or  rebuild 
it:  but  it  appears  that  a  small  population  gradually 
settled  once  more  upon  the  site  where  it  was  buried, 
and  hence  we  again  meet  with  the  name  of  Hercu- 
laneum in  the  Itineraries  of  the  4th  century.  {Tab. 
J'enl,)  >This  later  settlement  is  supposed  to  hat^ 
been  again  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
A.  J>.  472 ;  and  no  trace  is  subsequently  found  of  the 
name. 

Though  the  position  of  Herculaneum  was  clearly 
fixed  by  the  ancient  authorities  on  the  coast  between 
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Kespolitf  and  Pompeii,  and  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
its  exact  site  remained  long  unknown;  it  was  placed 
by  Cluverius  at  Torre  del  Greco^  nearly  two  miles 
too  &r  to  the  £.  (Cluver.  JtaL  p.  1154.)  But  in 
1738  the  remains  of  the  theatre  were  accidentally 
discovered  in  sinking  a  well,  in  the  village  of  Retina; 
and  excavations,  being  from  tliis  time  systematically 
carried  on,  have  brought  to  light  a  considerable  por« 
tion  of  the  ancient  city,  including  the  Forum,  with 
two  adjacent  temples  and  a  £isilica.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  circumstance  that  the  ground  above  the 
site  of  the  buried  city  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
the  large  and  populous  vilbiges  of  i2s«maandPorCiei 
lias  thrown  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  these  ex- 
cavations, which  have  been  carried  on  wholly  by 
subterranean  galleries;  and  even  the  portions  thus 
explored  have  been  for  the  most  part  filled  up  again 
with  earth  and  rubbish,  after  they  had  been  examined, 
and  the  portable  objects  found  carried  off.  The  con 
sequence  is,  that  while  the  works  of  art  discovered 
here  far  exceed  in  value  and  interest  those  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  the  bronze  statues  especially  form 
some  of  the  choicest  ornaments  of  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  the  remains  of  the  city  itself  possess  com- 
paratively little  interest  The  only  portion  that  re^ 
mains  accessible  is  the  theatre,  a  noble  edifice,  built 
of  solid  stone,  in  a  very  massive  style ;  it  has  1 8  cimet, 
or  rows  of  seats,  and  is  calculated  to  have  been  ca- 
pable of  oontaming  8000  persons.  Fragments  dis- 
covered in  it  prove  that  it  was  adorned  with  eques- 
trian statues  of  bronze,  as  well  as  with  two  chariots 
or  bigae  in  gilt  bronze;  and  several  statues  both  in 
bronze  and  marble  have  been  extracted  from  it.  For 
this  splendid  edifice,  as  we,leam  firam  an  inscription 
over  the  entrance,  the  citizens  of  HercuUneum  were 
indebted  to  the  munificence  of  a  private  individual, 
L.  Annius  Mammianus  Bufus :  the  date  of  its  erection 
is  unknown;  but  it  could  not  have  been  earlier  tlian 
the  period  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  the  building  had 
ccHisequently  existed  but  a  short  time  previous  to  its 
destruction.  From  the  theatre  a  handsome  street, 
36  feet  in  breadth,  and  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
porticoes,  led  to  a  large  open  space  or  forum,  on  the 
N.  side  of  which  stood  a  Basilica  of  a  noble  style  of 
architecture.  An  inscription  informs  us  that  this 
was  erected  at  his  own  cost  by  M.  Nonius  Balbus, 
praetor  and  proconsul,  who  at  the  same  time  re- 
built the  gates  and  walls  of  the  city.  No  part  of 
these  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  plan  and 
extent  of  the  ancient  city  therefore  remain  almost 
unknown.  Not  far  from  the  Ba.silica  were  discovered 
two  temples,  one  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription, was  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods 
(Mater  Deum),  aiul  had  been  restored  by  Vespasian 
after  the  earthquake  of  A.  d.  63.  Another  small 
temple,  at  a  sh(»t  distance  fran  the  theatre,  appa- 
rently dedicated  to  Hercules,  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  paintings  with  which 
the  walls  were  adorned,  and  which  have  been  from 
thence  transported  to  the  Muscmn  at  Naples.  At 
some  distance  from  these  buildings,  towards  the  W., 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  small  ravine  or  water- 
course, was  found  a  villa  or  private  house  of  a  most 
sumptuous  description ;  and  it  was  from  hence  that 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  statues  which  now  adorn 
the  Neapohtan  Museum  were  extracted.  Still  more 
interest  was  at  first  excited  by  the  discovery  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  this  vilU  of  a  small  library  or  cabi- 
net of  MSS.  on  rolls  of  papyrus,  which,  though 
charred  and  blackened  so  as  to  be  converted  into  a 
substance  resembling  charcoal,  were  found   to  bo 
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still  legible.  Bat  the  hopes  at  first  entertained  that 
Mre  should  here  recover  some  of  the  lost  literaty 
treasures  of  antiquity  have  been  signally  disap- 
pointed, the  works  discovered  being  principally 
treatises  on  the  fipicorean  philosophy  of  very  little 
interest 

A  full  account  of  the  early  excavations  and  dis- 
coveries at  Herculaneum  will  be  found  in  Venuti 
(^Ptime  Sooverte  di  ErcolanOj  4to.  Roma,  1748),  and 
in  the  more  recent  work  of  lorio  (^Notvde  tugli  Scaoi 
di  Ercolano,  8vo.  Naples,  1827).  The  works  of  art 
and  other  monuments  discovered  on  the  site,  are 
figured  and  described  in  the  magnificent  work  of 
Le  Antichitd  di  Ercolano^  in  8  vols,  folio,  published 
at  Naples,  from  1757  to  1792.  The  inscriptions 
are  given  by  Mommsen  {Inter,  JRegn,  Neap.  pp.  122 
-—127);  and  an  account  of  the  papyri  will  be  found 
prefixed  to  the  work  entitled  Heradanensiwn  Vola- 
mawum  quae  tupermnty  of  which  only  two  volumes 
have  been  published,  in  1793  and  1809.  A  sum- 
mary account  of  the  general  results  will  be  found  in 
Roraanelli  (  Viaggio  ad  Ercolano,  8vo.  Naples,  1811), 
and  in  Murray's  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  superior  facilities 
afforded  by  Pompeii  have  for  many  years  caused 
Herculaneum  to  be  almost  wholly  neglected  :  even 
the  excavations  previously  carried  on  were  conducted 
without  system,  and  no  regular  plans  were  ever  taken 
of  the  edifices  and  portions  of  the  city  then  explored. 

The  modem  village  of  /2estna,  which  now  covers 
a  large  part  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  has 
evidently  retained  the  name  of  Rbtina,  a  place 
mentioned  only  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  describing  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.  d.  79.  (Plin.  Ep. 
vi.  16.)  It  appears  to  have  been  a  naval  station, 
where  a  body  of  troops  belonging  to  the  fleet  at 
Misenum  (Classiarii)  were  at  that  time  posted,  who 
applied  in  great  terror  to  Pliny  to  extricate  them 
from  their  perilous  position.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that 
it  must  have  been  close  to  the  sea- coast,  and  probably 
aerved  as  the  port  of  Herculaneum.  The  exact 
position  of  this  cannot  now  be  traced,  for  the  whole  of 
this  line  of  coast  has  undergone  considerable  alterations 
from  volcanic  action.  The  point  of  the  promontory 
on  which  the  ancient  city  was  situated  is  said  to  be 
95  feet  within  the  present  line  of  coast;  and  the 
difference  at  other  points  is  much  more  considerable. 
We  learn  from  Columella  {R.  R,  x.  135)  that  Her- 
culaneum possessed  salt-^works,  wiiich  he  calls  *'  Sa- 
linae  Herculcae,"*  on  the  coast  to  the  £.,  immediately 
adjoining  tlie  territory  of  Pompeii.  The  Tabula 
marks  a  station,  which  it  calls  **  Opiontis,"  between 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  6  miles  from  the  former 
town  ;  but  the  name,  which  is  otnerwise  unknown, 
is  probably  corrupt.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERCULEUM  FRETUM.    [Gaditanum  Frb- 

TOM.] 

HE'RCULIS  ARENAS  (a/  row  'HpaxKiovi 
Ocvcs),  a  range  of  sand-hilU  in  the  NW.  of  Cyre- 
naica,  behind  Hesperides,  containing  the  source  of 
the  river  Lathon.  (PtoL  iv.  4.  §§  8,  10.)  They 
ibrm  the  N.  part  of  the  Jehd  JBarkahj  its  S.  part 
being  the  Velpi  M.  of  Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

HE'RCTTLIS  COLUMNAE  (oi  'HpuwAwwy  crr^- 
Aat,  ai  *HpdK\uot  ar^Kai,  Strab.  &c. ;  *HpaK\4os 
vrdKai,  *HpaK\4os  Kio^tSy  Find. :  Herculeae  Go- 
lumnae,  Mel,  Plin.,  &c. :  Herculis  Speculae,  Flor. 
iv.  2 :  also  simply  ^r^Kat  and  Golnmnae :  the  Pillars 
of  ffercules)y  is  a  name  commonly  understood  now, 
as  it  was  generally  among  the  ancients,  in  one  par- 
ticular sense,  namely,  as  denoting  the  twin  rocks 
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which  gnard  the  entrance  of  ib%  Medherraaeaa 
(Mare  Internum,  &c)  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibridtar  [GADiTAiruii  Prbtum]  ;  of 
which  the  one  (Hi  the  N.  or  European  side  was  ca&d 
Calpe,  that  on  the  S.  or  Afirican  side  Abyxji.  Bfll 
this  simple  statement  is  far  from  containing  a 
ficient  account  of  the  meaning  attached  to  tbe 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Its  origin  goes  back  into  the  lej^endarT 
and  we  are  here  again  involved  in  the  oft-ietmiii^ 
difllcnlty  as  to  whether  the  I^end  was  fiKinded  on  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge,  or  whether,  the  kfread 
being  purely  imaginary  at  first,  a  poaitive  sense  was 
given  to  it  as  geographical  discovery  advanced.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  cahunnt^  as  wA  as 
aJUarSy  were  erected  to  mark  the  fardiest  porats 
reached  by  conquerors  and  discovam«  [Axjsxasdbi 
Arae]  ;  and  hence,  in  connection  with  Uie  mythical 
expedition  of  Hercules  to  the  extreme  west,  sach 
memorials  would  be  sought.  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  we  find  Pillara  of  Hercules  mentioned  in 
other  distant  regions  of  the  earth  to  which  Hem»les 
was  supposed  to  have  penetrated,  namely,  in  the  N. 
of  Germany,  and  the  W.  extremity  of  GanL  (Tac: 
Germ.  3,34;  Scymn.  Ch.  188;  Serv.otf  Virg.Aem. 
xi.  262,  wliere  we  have  a  parallel  case  in  **  the  Pil- 
lars of  Proteus  "  for  the  borders  of  Egypt.)  Other 
examples  are  mentioned  in  the  interesting  dismsan 
on  this  use  of  columns  by  Strabo  (iiL  pp.  170,  171). 
But  there  was  also  another  reason  to  look  for  oolumB 
in  those  regions;  for  Aeschylus  tells  as  of  the  **■  F9- 
hirof  Heaven  and  Earth,"  that  is,  tbe  pillar  which, 
resting  on  earth,  supported  the  vault  of  heaTen.  and 
which  was  upborne  by  Atks  {Prom.  349,  428)l 
That  the  Pillare  of  Hercules  were  identified  by  sonw 
with  thoee  of  Atlas  is  proved  by  Uie  fact  that  the 
former  are  also  called  the  Pillart  qfKrontm  and  of 
BriareuBf  deities,  like  Atlas,  of  the  Titan  nee. 
(Aristot.  ap.  Aelian,  V. H.y.S;  Hesych.  a.  v.  Bp»- 
p4w  o7if Aai ;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  561  ;  SchcL 
Apoll  Rhod.  i.  165:  the  Scholiast  to  Pindar,  Nem. 
iii.  37,  calls  them  the  Pillars  of  Aegaeon,  which  is 
another  name  of  Briareus;  and  elsewhere  Briareos 
himself  is  called  Hercules,  Zenob.  iVor.  Cent.  ▼.  48.) 

But  when  the  ancient  writers  began  to  investigats 
the  matter  more  closely,  they  were  greatly  diTidcd 
in  opinion  as  to  where  the  Pillars  were  to  be  aooght, 
what  they  were,  and  tc^  they  were  called  bj  the 
name  of  Hercules. 

1.  The  name  is  not  found  in  Homer,  althone^h  tbe 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Ulyssess  paasa^ 
out  of  the  sea  into  the  ocean  and  back  again,  ^sens 
to  imply  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Stiaits. 

The  earliest  distinct  mention  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  in  Greek  poetry  is  by  Pindar,  who  more 
than  once  names  thjm  as  the  pmnt  to  which  the 
fame  of  his  heroes  reached,  but  beyond  which  no 
mortal  could  advance,  whether  he  were  wia«  or 
foolish ;  and  in  one  parage  he  speaks  of  Gades  m 
the  same  terms,  thus  evidently  regarding  the  two 
positions  a^i  closely  connected.  (PindL  OL  iii.  79, 
Nem.  iii.  35,  iv.  112,  Jethm.  iv.  20.)  Herodotus, 
whose  knowledge  was  derived  from  the  records  of 
Phoenician  navigation,  speaks  of  the  Pillars  with 
perfect  familiarity,  as  of  a  well-known  position,  ud 
tKe  tenour  of  his  remarks  on  those  regimis  leaves 
little,  if  any  doubt,  that  he  placed  them  at  tbe  StiaitsL 
(Herod,  iv.  42,  181,  185.)  Scylax  assigns  to  them 
the  same  position,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  near  Gades.  He  places  them  at  the  distance  of 
a  day^s  journey  from  one  another,  and  distinguishea 
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between  the  Cobtnmt  «n  Europe  And  the  Cobtfnnt 
in  Libjftif  nuing  the  plural  by  a  kind  of  attmction, 
for,  when  he  describes  them  more  particnhirly,  he 
■peaks  of  each  in  the  singular.  (Scylax,  pp.  1,  51, 
ed.  Hudson;  ppw  1,  120,  126,  ed.  Qronov.)  From 
these  testimonies,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous 
allusions  of  otlier  writers,  it  appears  that  the  common 
opinion  had  become  pretty  well  established  from  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  (Gomp.  Poljb.  iii.  35;  Diod.  Sic. 
iv.  18;  Dion.  Per.  64,  454,  and  Eustath.  ad  loe.\ 
Palaeph.  52;  Philoetr.  VU.  ApoUon,  v.  1,  5,  &c) 
The  same  thing  is  evident  from  numerous  passages 
of  Stxabo,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  very  interesting 
discussion  on  the  whole  subject-,  accounts  for  the 
various  positions  assigned  to  the  Pillars  as  follows 
(iii.  pp.  169 — 172).  An  oracle  had  commanded  the 
Tyrians  to  found  a  colony  at  the  Pilhirs  of  Hercules. 
-The  settlers  sent  out  for  this  purpose,  on  arriving  at 
the  Straits,  thought  they  had  reached  the  term  both 
of  the  inhabited  world,  and  of  the  expedition  of 
Hercules;  and,  taking  the  rocks  of  Calpe  and  Abyla 
for  the  Pillars  of  which  they  were  in  search,  they 
landed  at  a  spot  within  the  Straits,  where  stood,  in 
Strabo  s  time,  the  city  of  the  Exitani  [Saxetandm]  ; 
but,  finding  the  sacrifices  inauspicious,  they  returned. 
Another  party,  sent  out  some  time  afterwards,  pro- 
ceeded 1500  stadia  beyond  the  Straits,  as  far  as  an 
island  sacred  to  Hercules,  opposite  to  the  spot  on  the 
Iberian  coast  where  the  city  of  Onoba  afterwards 
stood;  but,  again  finding  the  sacrifices  inauspicious, 
these  also  returned  home.  A  third  attempt  had  for 
its  result  the  foundation  of  Gades.  Hence  it  came 
to  pass  that  some  sought  the  Pillars  in  the  headlands 
of  the  Struts,  others  at  Gades,  and  others  at  some 
place  even  beyond  Gades  in  the  Ocean.  The  general 
opinion  was  in  fiivour  of  Calpe  and  Abyla;  but  some, 
smong  whom  was  Artemidorus,  took  the  Pillars  to 
be  the  small  islands  near  each,  of  which  one  was 
called  the  Itland  of  Hera^  by  which  he  seems  to 
mean  the  islands  off  C.  Trd^falffar^  the  ancient  Ju- 
nonis  Prom.,  which  headland  the  authors  of  this 
opinion  seem  to  have  confounded  with  CaJpe^  (Comp. 
the  Note  to  Groskurd's  translation,  L  c.)  Some  even 
tiansferred  the  celebrated  rocks  called  Planetae  and 
Symplegades  to  the  Straits,  and  identified  them  with 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Scymnus  Ghius,  who,  like 
Artemidorus,  took  the  Pillars  for  islands,  places  them 
far  within  the  Straits,  at  Mabkaca,  near  the  city  of 
the  Exitani,  above  mentioned.    (Vv.  142 — 145). 

2.  As  to  vfhat  the  pillars  were  believed  to  be, 
Strabo  also  gives  some  interesting  information.  Some 
took  them  for  rocky  headlands,  otliers  for  islands; 
the  former  rising  up  from  the  land,  the  latter  out  of 
the  sea,  like  gigantic  columns.  But  othera,  regard- 
ing the  custom  previonsly  referred  to,  or  even  taking 
the  word  ffrri\cu  literally,  looked  for  cities,  or  arti- 
ficial mounds,  or  columns,  or  statues,  erected  either 
by  Hercules  himself,  to  mark  the  term  of  his  con- 
quests, or  dedicated  by  Phoenician  navigators  to  this 
their  tutelary  deity,  to  record  the  extent  of  their 
discoveries.  (Gomp.  Hesych.  t.v.  trriiKat  ti<rr6fMvs.) 
This  literal  interpretation,  he  tells  us,  prevailed 
among  the  Iberians  and  Libyans,  who  denied  that 
there  was  anything  at  the  Straits  resembling  columns, 
but  pointed  out,  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the 
bronze  columns  in  the  temple  of  the  god  at  Gades, 
on  which  the  expenses  of  building  the  temple  were 
inscribed.  He  adds  that  this  opinion  was  held  by 
Poseidonius,  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks  in  general, 
who  considered  the  pilhira  to  mean  promontories. 
Strabo's  refutation  of  this  opinion  is  an  interesting 
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etfort  of  ancient  criticism.  (Cooip.  Strab.  i.  pp.  21, 
32,  47,  49,  51,  52,  56,  58,  64.  ii.  pp.  67,  68,  71, 

78,  79,  84,  86,  89,  90,  93,  101, 105,  108,  &c.&c) 
Not  only  the  nature,  but  also  the  immi^,  of  the 
Pillanwas  disputed;  the  common  opinion  making 
them  ttDOf  while  othere  gave  the  nimiber  as  one,  or 
three,  orjfow,    (Hesych.  L  c) 

3.  The  true  reaeon  of  the  name  must-be  sought 
for  in  the  fiict  that  Melcarth,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Heracles,  was  the  tutelary  god  of  th6 
Phoenicians,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  legends  respect- 
ing Hercules:  how  far  those  legends  originated  in 
the  Phoenician  worship,  this  is  not  the  place  to  in- 
quire. The  view  generally  taken  by  the  Greeks  may 
be  collected  from  the  passages  of  Stnbo  just  quoted. 
But  the  later  writers  sought  for  an  interpretation 
from  their  physical  views  of  the  legends  of  HerculeSi 
One  story  was  that  he  tore  asunder  the  rocks  which 
had  before  entirely  divided  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
from  the  ocean.  (Mela,  i.  5.  §  8,  ii.  6.  §  6.)  Pliny 
assigns  both  reasons  (iii.  prooem.  "  Abila  Africae, 
Europae  Calpe,  laborum  fferculis  meta:  quam  ob 
causam  indigenae  oolumnas  ejus  Dei  vocant,  ere* 
duntque  perfossas  exclusa  antea  admisisse  maria,  et 
rerum  naturae  mutasse  fadem.'*)  The  interesting 
speculati<Nis  of  the  ancients,  respecting  the  physical 
changes  resulting  from  the  supposed  disruption,  es- 
pecially the  opinion,  discussed  by  Strabo,  that  th^ 
Mediterranean  had  previously  been  connected  with 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  that  the  Jttkuuu  of  Suez  was 
formed  by  the  lowering  of  the  Mediterranean  through 
its  new  outlet,  belong  rather  to  other  places  in  this 
work  [ERrrH&ABCM  Marb,  Mabb  Ikterhum]  : 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  here  that 
Mela  {L  c)  indicates  just  the  opposite  opinion, 
namely,  that  the  Mediterranean  was  elevated  by  the 
influx  of  the  Atlantic;  and  the  same  idea  is  conveyed 
by  Pliny*s  phrase  of  *'  admisiste  maria.**  Another 
legend  was  that  Hercules  forced  the  two  rocks  into 
temporary  union  to  make  a  bridge  for  the  safe  con- 
veyance of  the  herds  of  Geryon  to  Libya  (Avien.  Ora 
3fariL  326);  and  another,  that  he  narrowed  the 
Strait,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  sea-monstera  which  had 
previously  made  their  way  in  from  the  Ocean  and 
infested  the  Mediterranean  (Diod.  Sic.  iv.  18).  It 
only  remains  to  notice  that  one  of  the  principal 
paralleb  of  httitude,  by  which  Eratosthenes  and 
other  ancient  geqgraphere  divided  the  earth  inte 
KklfAurOy  was  drawn  through  the  Pillars,  passing 
also  through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Athens,  Rhodes, 
and  the  Taurus,  to  Thinae.    (Strab.  ii.  pp.  67,  68, 

79,  &C.  &c.;  Schwartz,  Dim.  de  Columme  JBer* 
culit,  Altorf,  1 749, 4to;  Goeselin,  Hech.  Mur  la  Geogr^ 
SysL  dee  Ane.  tome  iv.  jip,  1 — 10,  Paris,  1813; 
Humboldt,  Kritieche  Uniertuckungen,  voL  i.  pp.  45^, 
foil;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pp.  248,  b.  foU.)  [P.  S.] 

HFRCULIS  INSULA.     [Carthago  Nova: 
Onoba]. 
HE'KCULISLIBURNI  POBTUS  [Libi;r»um.] 
HE'BCULIS  MONOECI  POKTU&    [Monob- 

CU8.] 

HEltCULIS  POBTUS.  1.  A  small  port  on 
the  coast  of  Etruria,  im  the  S.  side  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Monte  Arffentaro,   [Argentarius  Moh&] 

2.  (&  'HpaK\4ous  Aifi^v,  Strab.  vL  p.  256;  Portns 
Hereulis,  Piin.  iii.  5.  s.  10),  a  port  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Bruttium,  placed  by  Pliny  between  Hipponium  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus.  Strabo  tdts  us  that  it 
was  between  Hipponium  and  the  Portus  Hereulis  that 
the  coast  began  to  curve  round  towards  the  Sicilian 
Strait.     Hence,  it  is  probable  that  the  name  waa 
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^7en  to  the  port  of  Trop^a^  which  is  close  to  the 
headland  called  Capo  VaticanOf  where  the  coast 
actuallj  begins  to  trend  to  the  S.,  and  most  always 
have  been  of  importance  as  a  porL  The  modem 
name  of  Tropea  seems  to  point  to  a  Roman  origin, 
but  is  not  foand  in  anj  ancient  writer. 

3.  ('HfMUcXcovf  Kifi^yy  PtoL  iiL  3.  §  3),  a  port  on 
the  south  coast  of  Sardinia,  between  Sulci  and 
Nora,  mentioned  onlj  by  Ptolemy,  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  one  now  known  as  Purto  di  Malfatano. 
(De  la  Marmora,  Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  to!,  u.  p. 
394.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HEUCULIS  PROMONTORIUM  (ri'MfKbcAfioF, 
Strab.  Ti.  p.  259),  a  promontory  of  Bruttium,  which 
is  regarded  by  Strabo  as  the  extreme  S.  point  of  that 
country,  and  consequently  of  all  Italy.  It  is  now 
called  Cape  Spartwento^  and  is,  in  fact,  the  SE. 
point  of  the  great  headland  funning  the  extremity 
of  Bruttium,  as  Cape  Lenoopetra  {Capo  delTArnu) 
is  the  SW.  Hence,  Strabo  is  perfectly  correct  in 
saying  that,  immediately  after  doubling  the  Her- 
culean Promontory,  the  course  of  a  voyager  would 
lie  to  the  NE.  It  is,  however,  in  just  the  same 
latitude  as  Leuoopetra,  which  was  more  commonly 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Italian  peninsnU.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HETICULIS  PBOMONTORIUM  ('UpaicKdovs 
iacpov:  C.  Mogadcr),  a  promontory  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Mauretania,  half  a  degree  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Phuth.    (Ptol.  iv.  1.  §  4.)  [P.  S.] 

HE'RGULIS  SILVA,  a  forest  of  Germany,  men- 
tioned only  by  Tacitus  (ilim.  ii.  12)  as  situated  on 
the  east  of  the  river  Visurgis,  whence  modem  writers 
identify  it  with  the  Suntdgebitye,  on  the  west  of  the 
town  of  Minden.  [L.  S.] 

HE'RGULIS  TEMPLUM.    [Gades.] 

HERCUNIATAE  or  HERCUNIATES  ('Epicow- 
vtareU),  a  tribe  in  Pannonia,  occupying  the  district 
between  the  Danubius  and  Uke  Pelso.  (Plin.  iii.  28; 
Ptol.  ii.  16.  §  3.)  Their  name  is  believed  to  indicate 
that  they  wore  a  Celtic  people.  [L.  S.] 

HERCYNA.    [BoKOTiA,  p.  412,  b.] 

HERCY'NIA  SILVA  {Hercynitu  Salhu,  Liv.v. 
34;  Hercynium  jugum,  Plin.  iv.  28 ;  'EpKv^la  ffXij, 
*EpK^iov  SpoSt  'Epxitvios  bpvfi6st  ri  'Epic^ia),  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Germany,  the  extent  and 
situation  of  which  are  described  very  differently  by 
the  writers  of  different  ages.  Some  of  the  earlier 
authors  place  the  Hercynian  forest  near  the  Pyrenees 
(Sctiol.  adDUmys,  PerUg.  286),  while  others  assign 
to  it  a  place  near  the  northern  ocean  (Diod.  v.  21 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Bum,  PerUg,  285;  Senec  Med,  712) 
or  in  the  country  of  the  Celts  (Schol.  ad  ApoUon, 
Rhod.  iv.  640).  The  earliest  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  Aristotle  (^Meteor,  i.  13:  'Apicuwa  d^pij),  who 
speaks  of  it  generally  as  a  range  of  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Europe ;  but  tlie  first  author  that  affords 
any  more  detailed  information  is  Julius  Caesar  (A  G. 
vi.  24,  25),  according  to  whom  its  breadth  was  nine 
days*  journey  and  its  length  sixty.  It  commenced 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetes,  and  Ran- 
raci,  and  extending  in  an  eastern  direction  parallel  to 
the  Danube  reached  the  country  of  the  Daci  and 
Anartes;  it  then  turned  northward,  traversing  the 
countries  of  many  nations.  He  therefore  makes  the 
mountains  commence  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Riiine, 
and  leaves  its  eastern  termination  undefined.  On 
the  whole,  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  3)  and  Strabo  (iv. 
p.  292)  agree  with  this  description,  according  to 
whidi  the  Hercynia  Silva  would  be  a  general  name 
for  almost  all  the  mountains  of  Southern  and  Central 
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Germany,  that  is,  fi!XHn  the  sonroes  of  the  Danube  to 
Transylvania,  comprising  the  Schwarzwald,  Odea- 
wald,  Spes'sart,  Rh5n,  Thiiringer  Wald,  the  Han 
mountain  (which  seems  to  have  retained  a  trace  «f 
the  ancient  name),  Ranhe  Alp,  Steigerwald,  and  the 
Fichtel-,  Era-,  and  Rieaengebiige.  At  a  later  period, 
when  the  mountains  of  Germany  had  become  better 
known  to  the  Romans,  the  name  Hercynia  Sihx  was 
applied  to  the  more  limited  range  of  moantains  ex« 
tending  around  Bohemia,  and  extending  tfaraacrh 
Moravia  into  Hungary.  (Tac  Germ,  28,  30 ;  P)in. 
iv.  25, 28.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §  7)  appliM  the  name 
only  to  the  range  connecting  the  Sndetes  with  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  Caesar  ( J9.  G.  vi.  26,  folL)  gives 
a  full  account  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  ammaJs 
that  were  found  in  those  extensive  forests.  At  the 
time  when  they  became  better  known,  the  sepaxate 
parts  of  the  mountain  chain  were  designated  by 
separate  names,  as  Abndba^  Rauraci  Montetf  Alfu 
Montetj  Bacenit  Silva,  MtUboaUy  Sudeti  Mamtea, 
Gabreta  Silva,  Asciburgiut  Mons,  and  Sarmatiei 
MonUM.  The  name  Hercynia,  which  some  ngaxd 
as  a  name  of  Celtic  origin,  is  probably  connccttd 
with  tiie  old  German  Harty  Hard,  and  Earz^  signi- 
fying a  woody  mountain.  [L.  S.] 

HERDO'NEA  ('EpSwi^ra,  Ptol.:  Ordbiia),acity</ 
the  interior  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  branch  of  the 
Appian  Way  which  led  firam  Cannsiam,  by  Eqans 
Tutiuus,  to  Beneventum.  It  was  distant  26  B.  miks 
from  Canusium  and  19  from  Aecae  {Trojay  (Jtku 
iintp.116;  Tab.PeuL',  Stnb.  vL  p.  283,  where  the 
name  is  corruptly  written  in  all  the  MSS.  and  aid 
editions  Kcp8»Fta.)  Herdonea  is  remarkable  in  Bo- 
man  history  for  having  witnessed  the  defeat  of  tws 
different  Roman  armies  by  Hannibal  at  an  interval  cf 
only  2  years :  the  one  in  b.c.  212,  under  the  praeCor 
Cn.  Fulvius  Flaocus  ;  the  other  in  B.G.  210,  under 
the  proconsul  Cn.  Fulrius  Centumalus.  (Liv.  zxv. 
21,  xxvii.  1.)  After  the  second  of  these  victories, 
Hannibal,  having  no  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of 
Herdonea  (which  was  one  of  the  pUces  that  had 
joined  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle  of  Cannae), 
destroyed  the  city,  and  transferred  all  its  inhabitants 
to  Metapontum  and  Thuriu  It  must  have  been  sub- 
sequently rebuilt,  but  appeara  never  to  have  iisai 
again  into  a  place  of  importance.  Silius  Italicos 
speaks  of  it  as  an  obscure  and  deserted  place  (viii. 
568) ;  and  though  its  existence  as  oneof  the  municipal 
towns  of  central  Apulia  is  attested  by  the  geo- 
graphers and  itineraries  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16  ;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §  72 ;  Stnb.  I.  c),  its  name  is  never  i^ahi 
mentioned  in  history.  It  appears  however  to  hsva 
survived  till  the  middle  ages,  and  was  finally  de-> 
stroyed  by  the  Saracens. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  are  described 
as  extensive  and  indicating  a  {dace  of  importaooe, 
are  still  visible  on  the  summit  of  a  slight  hiU,  a  short 
distance  to  the  south  of  tlie  modem  Ordona^  a  mere 
group  of  houses  between  Bovino  and  Cer^^iiofa,  on 
the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Otranlo.  They  aro 
described  by  Mola  {Peregrinaz.  per  la  JPigSoj 
p.  44),  and  by  Romanelli  (vol.  ii.  p.  258). 

The  name  of  Herdonea  is  variously  corrupted  into 
Erdonias  {Itin  Ant.  p.  116),  Serdonis  (/fm.  Bier, 
p.  610),  Ardona  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  260) :  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Ardohkae  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxiv.  20),  where  Fabius  established  his  winter 
quarten  in  b.  c.  214,  is  only  a  corruption  of  the 
same  name.  [E.  H.  B.J 

HE'RIUS  ("Hpios).  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  §  l)pkcesthe 
Herius  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  between 
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the  Briratos  Portiu  and  the  Yindana  or  Vidaoft 
Portiia.  Ptolemj's  latitude  of  the  moath  of  the 
Herioa  (49^^)  mikes  it  nearlj  aa  &r  north  as  the 
ontiet  of  the  itine.  D'Anville  [DuRsnE]  supposes 
the  Herius  to  be  the  Vilaitu^  the  first  large  river 
north  of  the  Lotrtk.  He  adds  {fioHce,  ^c^  Herius 
Fluv.)  that  the  passage  of  the  VUaine  between 
Hoeke-Bernard  and  the  month  of  tlie  river  is  now 
called  Treig-hietf  and  that  we  may  readilj  believe 
Trttg-Mer  to  be  a  corruption  of  Trajectum  HerlL 
This  maj  be  so;  or  Trtiff^Mer  maj  be  the  old  Celtic 
name.  Some  geogiaphere  assume  the  Herius  to  be 
the  small  liver  Amwf  north  of  the  Vilaine ;  but  this 
la  only  a  guess  lik&  the  other.  [G.  L.] 

HERMAEUM  PROM.  ('Epjuola  Axpa,  Ptol.  iii. 
17.  §  3X  A  point  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  has 
been  identified  with  JPinUa  TrwidL  (Hock,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  388.)  [E,B.J.] 

HERMAEUM  PROM.  CEpfuSa  &irfw).  1.  A 
headland  on  the  coast  of  Marmarica,  between  Phoe* 
nkns  and  Paraetonium.  (PtoL  iv.  5.  §  7;  Stadi' 
asm,  p.  437).  8.  In  Africa  Propria.  [Mercuku 
Prom.]  [P.  S.] 

HERMl'NIUS  MONS  (rhtpos  'Epftiyton  Sierra 
de  la  Estrella),  a  mountain  range  of  Lusitania,  S.  of 
the  river  Durius  (2>otiro),  a  position  of  some  impor- 
tanoe  in  Caesar's  campaign  iu  Lusitania.  (Dion  Cass. 
uzvii.  52;  Hirt  Beil.  Alex.  48;  Suet  Caes,  54.) 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  still  called  Hermeno  and 
Armkma  (Resendins,  AfUig.  LutU.  p.  58;  Link, 
Reiee  durch  PorUi^aU^  vol.  ii.  p.  142;  Floras, 
Egp.  8.  voL  zilL  p.  166;  Ukert,  voL  iL  pt.  1.  p. 
277>  [P.  S.] 

HERMIONE  or  BERMION  (!Eptu6yn,  Herod., 
Xen.,  Strab. ;  'EpfuAi^j  Eurip.  Here,  Fvr.  615 ; 
Polyb.  ii.  52 ;  'E^fiv,  Scylaz,  p.  20 :  Eih,  '^fu- 
ove^s;  fern.  "Ep^iovd:  Adj,  *EpnMUfiK6sy  Hemiio- 
nens,  Hermionius,  Hermionicus:  the  territory  'Epfu- 
oyis)f  a  town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  ArguJis, 
in  the  wider  use  of  this  term,  but  an  independent 
eity  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history, 
and  possessing  a  territory  named  Hermionis.  The 
sea  between  the  southern  coast  ofArgolisand  the 
island  of  Hydrea  was  called  after  it  tlie  HBRMiom* 
CVS  Sinus  ('Epfuoyut^t  ir^wor,  Strab.  viit.  p.  335), 
which  was  r^rded  as  distinct  from  the  Argohc  and 
Saronic  gulfs. 

Hermione  was  founded  by  the  Dryopee,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  driven  out  of  their  original  abodes 
<m  Mount  Oeta  and  its  adjacent  valleys  by  Heracles, 
and  to  have  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  their 
three  chief  towns  were  Hennione,  Abine,  and  Eton. 
(Herod,  viii.  4.%  47  ;  Diod.  iv.  37.)  Hermione  is 
mentioned  by  Houier  akmg  with  its  kindred  city 
Asine;  (Horn.  Jl  ii.  560.)  Asine  and  EYon  were 
cooquered  at  an  early  period  by  the  Dorians,  but 
Hermione  oontinued  to  exist  as  an  independent  Dry- 
opiau  state  long  afterwards.  Hermione  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  important  of  the  Dryopian  town:*, 
and  to  have  been  in  possesion  at  one  time  of  a  larger 
portion  of  the  adjacent  coast,  as  well  as  of  several 
of  the  neighb(»nring  ishmds.  Strabo,  following  an- 
cient authorities,  places  the  promontory  Scyllaeum 
in  Hermionis  (Strab.  viit.  p.  373),  and  the  Hennionic 
gnlf  extended  along  the  coast  of  Troezen  as  far  as 
this  promontory.  Hennione  is  mentioned  first  among 
the  cities  of  the  Ampliictyony,  the  representatives 
of  which  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  acijacent 
island  of  Calaureia  (Strab.  viii.  p.  874),  from  which 
it  has  been  inferred  that  Hermione  had  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  confSKleracy,  and  that  the  tshmd  be* 
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bnged  to  this  dty.  It  is  expressly  stated  that 
Hydreia  belonged  to  the  Hermionians,  and  that  they 
surrendered  this  isUnd  to  the  Samiaa  pirates,  who 
gave  it  into  the  charge  of  the  Troezenians.  (Herod, 
iii.  59.)  The  Hermionians  are  mentioned  as  Dry> 
opes  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars:  they  sent 
three  ships  to  Sahunis,  and  300  men  to  Plataea. 
(Herod,  viii.  43,  ix.  28.)  Subsequently  the  Argives 
took  possession  of  Hermione,  and  settled  there  an 
Argive  colony.  There  is  no  account  of  its  conquest, 
and  Pausanias  supposes  that  the  Aigives  obtained 
peaceable  possession  of  the  town ;  but  it  probably 
came  into  their  power  about  the  same  time  that  they 
subdued  Mycenae  and  Tiiyns,  b.  c.  464.  Some  of 
tlie  expelled  Hermionians  took  refuge  at  Halieis, 
where  the  Tiiynthians  had  also  settled ;  and  it  was 
perhaps  at  this  time  that  the  lower  city  was  deserted. 
(Pans.  ii.  34.  §  5 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373 ;  comp.  Steph. 
B.  «.  V,  Tipmfs ;  Mtiller,  Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  199,  Engl. 
trans.)  Hermiofle  now  became  a  Doric  city;  but 
the  inhabitants  still  retained  some  of  the  ancient 
Diyopian  customs.  Thus  it  continued  to  be  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  Chthonia,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  principal  deity  of  the  Dxy- 
opians ;  and  we  learn  from  a  remarkable  inscription 
that  the  Asinaeans,  who  had  settled  in  Mes^enia 
after  their  expulsion  from  Afgolis,  continued  to  send 
offerings  to  Demeter  Chthonia  at  Hermione.  (Bockh, 
Imer.  no.  1193.)  Although  Hennione  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Argives,  it  did  not  continue 
permanently  subject  to  Argos,  and  it  is  mentioned 
subsequently  as  an  independent  town  and  an  ally 
of  Sparta.  (Thuc  ii.  56,  viii.  3.)  After  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Acrocorinthus  by  Aratus,  the  tyrant 
who  governed  Hermione  voluntarily  surrendered  his 
power,  and  the  city  jmned  the  Achaean  league. 
(Polyb.  ii.  44.)  Hennione  continued  to  exist  long 
afterwards,  as  is  proved  by  its  numerous  coins  and 
inscriptions. 

Pausanias  describes  Hermione  at  eonsiderable 
length.  The  old  city,  which  was  no  longer  inhabited 
in  his  time,  stood  upon  a  promontory  seven  stadia  in 
length,  and  three  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part;  and 
on  either  idde  of  this  promontory  there  was  a  con- 
venient harbour.  There  were  still  several  temples 
standing  on  this  promontory  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  one  sacred  to 
Poseidon.  The  later  town,  which  Pausanias  visited, 
stood  at  the  di&tance  of  four  stadia  from  this  temple 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  hill  Pron.  It  was  oitirely 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  was  in  earlier  times  the 
Acropolis  c^  the  ci^.  Among  its  ruins  lies  the 
modem  vilbge  of  Kastri.  Of  the  numerous  tem- 
ples mentiimed  by  Pausanias  the  most  important 
was  the  ancient  Dryopian  sanctuary  of  Demeter 
Chthonia,  situated  on  a  height  of  Mount  Pron,  said- 
to  have  been  founded  by  Chthonia,  daughter  of  Pho- 
roneus,  and  Clymenus  her  brother.  (Eur.  Uerc.Fvr. 
615.)  It  was  an  inviolable  sanctuary;  but  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Cilicuin  pirates.  (Phot.  Lex.  t.  v. 
'Epiii6infi ;  Plut.  Pomp.  24.)  Oppo^ite  thi.s  temple 
was  one  sacred  to  Clymenus ;  and  to  the  right  was 
the  Stoa  of  Echo,  which  repeated  the  voice  three 
times.  In  the  same  neighbourhixxi  there  were  three 
sacred  places  surrounded  with  stone  fvnres  ;  one 
named  the  sanctuary  of  Clymenus,  the  becond  that 
of  Pluto,  and  the  third  that  of  the  Achcrusian  lake.- 
In  the  sanctuary  of  Clymenus  there  was  an  opening 
in  the  earth  which  the  Hennioniaus  believed  to  be 
tlie  shortest  road  to  Hades,  and  consequently  they 
I  put  no  money  in  the  mouths  of  their  dead  to  pay 
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the  fenrnum  of  the  lower  world.    (Paiu.  iL  85 ; 
Stmb.  viii.  p.  373.) 

From  Uemuone  a  peninsula,  now  called  Kranidki^ 
extends  towards  the  south  and  west  It  contains 
two  promontories,  on  each  of  which  there  are  Hel- 
lenic remains.  Pansanias  names  two  ancient  places, 
called  Halice  and  Mases,  on  the  road  from  Hermione 
to  Asine,  both  of  which  most  have  been  situated  in 
this  peninsula,  but  he  gives  no  further  indication  of 
their  position.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
Hellenic  remains  near  C  Mutdki^  on  the  more 
easterly  of  the  two  promontories  above  mentioned, 
are  those  of  Halice;  and  that  the  remains  on  the  more 
westerly  promontory  at  Port  KMi  represent  Masesr 
but  tliere  are  good  reasons  fw  believing  that  the 
ruins  near  C.  MtigaJd  are  those  of  some  town  the 
name  of  which  lias  not  been  recorded ;  that  Halice, 
or,  as  it  is  also  called,  Halieis,  stood  at  Port  Khdi; 
and  that  Mases  was  situated  more  to  the  north,  on 
the  western  coast,  at  Port  KilddhiO.  In  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  Mases  served  as  the  liarbonr  of  Hermione. 
[Halieis  ;  Mases.]  Towards  the  east  the  frontier 
of  the  Hermionis  and  Troezenia  was  marked  by 
a  temple  of  Demeter  Thermasia,  close  to  the  sea, 
80  stadia  westward  of  Cape  Scyllaeum,  the  name 
of  which  has  been  preserved  in  that  of  Tkirmm, 
(Pans.  ii.  34.  §  6.)  Near  this  temple,  on  the  road 
from  Troezen  to  Hermione,  was  a  small  place  called 
EiLRi  (EtXcot),  the  name  of  which  has  been  pre- 
served in  the  modem  Ilio,  Westward  the  Hermioois 
seems  to  have  extended  as  fiir  as  the  territory  of 
Asine.  On  the  road  from  Mases  to  Asine.  Pausanias 
mentions  the  promontory  Struthus  (2Tpv0oi;s); 
at  the  distance  of  250  stadia  from  which,  by  a 
mountain  path,  were  Philanorium  (^lAw^wr) 
and  BoLEi  (BoAcot),  the  latter  being  the  name  of 
a  heap  of  stones:  20  stadia  beyond  Bolei  was  a 
place  called  Didymi  [Didymi].  (Leake,  MoreOy 
vol.  ii.  p.  457,  seq.,  Peloponrnmaca^  p.  281,  seq. ; 
Boblaye,  RechercKet,  ^.  p.  60 ;  Curtins,  Pelopon- 
nesot,  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  seq.) 

HERMIONES,  one  of  the  three  great  divisions 
into  which,  according  to  Tacitus  (GernL  2),  the  Ger- 
man  nation  was  divided.  These  divisicms  were  the 
Jngaevones,  inhabiting  the  country  near  the  ocean; 
the  HermioneSf  occupying  the  central  parts  of  Ger- 
many; and  the  rest  were  called  Ittaevonet,  All 
three  were  said  to  have  received  their  names  frcxn 
the  three  sons  of  Mannns;  and  as  the  one  after  whom 
the  Uermiones  were  called,  bore  the  name  of  JJermtno, 
IrminOt  or  /rmin,  Grimm  {Deutsche  MythoL  i.  p. 
320,  2nd  ed.)  suggests  that  their  name  should  be 
written  HermmtmeM^  which  is  actually  the  reading  of 
one  of  the  MSS.  of  Tacitus.  Pliny  (iv.  28),  instead 
of  three,  mentions  five  great  divisions  of  the  Germans, 
and  makes  the  Hermiones  the  fourth,  adding  that 
tliey  included  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Chatti,  and 
Cherusd.  Modem  writers  have  hazarded  numerous 
conjectures  as  to  the  different  tribes  contained  in 
these  three  or  five  groups;  but  it  will  ever  remain 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactoiy  result.  (See 
also  Mela,  iii.  3;  Orph.  Argon,  1134.)      [L.  S.] 

IIERMIO'NICUS  SINUS.     [Hbrmiome.] 

HERMIONIS.     [Hermione.] 

HERMISIUM  (Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  §  3 ;  Plin.  iv. 
12),  a  town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonesns.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERMON.     [Antilibanits.] 

HERMONACTIS  VICUS  C  Lpfuiviutros  Kfifiv, 
Strab.  vii.  p.  30G  ?  PtoL  iii.  10.  §  14),  a  place  in 
Samiatia  Europaca,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyras, 
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where  was  the  tower  of  Neoptolemns  (Slnt>.le.; 
comp.  Anon.  PeripL  p.  10),  perhaps  a  lightkBBse. 
In  this  neighbourhood,  not  hag  since,  the  icoianB 
of  an  old  tower  were  fioand.  (KSler,  Mem.  de  lAottL 
de  SL  Petersb.  toI.  x.  p.  580.)  [£.  B.  J.] 

HEBBIONACUM  or  HEBMOMACUif,  ok  of 
the  many  names  of  towns  ending  in  aeum  in  Korth 
Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  ^tween  Camamn 
and  Bagacnm  (Cambray,  and  Baotqf%  and  8  firam 
Bagacum,  which  is  8  Gallic  leagues.  lyAnvillefiadsa 
place  Bermeran^  between  Cambrc^tad  Botfog^  wUdk 
he  supposes  to  represent  Hennonaciun.  [6.  L.] 

HERMONASSA  CEpfu^rwrira,  Dianyi.  552; 
Sc7mn.>r.  152  ;  Pomp,  MeU,  L  19.  §  5  ;  PwL  v.* 
9 ;  ^tepb.  B.  a.  v.),  a  place  lying  between  Siadica 
and  Phanagoria,  which  Bennell  (^Compar.  Getg. 
voL  ii.  p  331)  fixes  at  the  opening  of  the  lake  into 
which  the  Kuban  river  flows.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERMONTHIS  ("Ep/<«r6»,Stepb.  B.  a.  v.;  Stiabi 
xvii.  p.  817;  Aristid.  Aegyptiae^  p.  568;  Hcr- 
munthis,/^. ilnton.  p.  160;  Plin.  v.  9.  §  II ;  Macntu 
S<Uum.  I  21),  the  modem  £rmenty  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Hermonthite  nrane  in  the  ThcbaSd  — 
"  ThebaSs  Superior"  of  the  ItmetBiiea.  It  itood 
about  eight  miles  SW.  of  Thebes,  and  24  NS.  «r 
Latopolis,  in  lat.  25°  lO'  N.  A  little  above  Hcn»- 
this  the  sandstone  rocks  which  had  confined  the  X3e 
like  a  wail  disappear,  and  limestone  hOls  sneesBd, 
leaving,  especially  on  the  wcetem  bank  of  the  riter, 
wider  margins  of  cultivable  land.  In  m  pbia  d 
this  expanding  character,  and  on  the  left  aide  of  tbe 
Nile,  stood  Hennonthis.  In  the  Phamonic  times  it 
was  celebrated  fw  the  worship  of  Isis,  Osiris,  aai 
their  son  Horns.  Its  ruins  still  attest  tlie  magitt- 
cence  of  its  buildings;  but  the  Iseion,  of  whidi  tic 
remains  are  extant,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  hit 
Cleopatra  (b.  c.  51 — 29),  and  the  acnlptaieB  appev 
to  allude  to  the  birth  of  Caesarian,  her  son  by  J«- 
lius  Caesar,  qrmbolised  as  that  of  the  god  Barpke, 
the  son  of  Mandon  and  Ritha  Its  astnooBooI 
ceiling  is  probably  genethliacal,  referring  to  th» 
aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  Caeeukn^s  na- 
tivity. Adjacent  to  the  temple  are  the  Testigesef 
a  tank,  which  probably  served  as  a  NUometcr,  since 
its  sides  exhibit  the  grooves  nsnal  in  sneb  hasiak 
Under  the  later  Caesars,  Hennonthis  was  the  bead- 
quartere  of  the  Legio  Ilda  Valentiniana.  (Cham- 
pollion,  LEgypie,  voL  L  p.  195.)         [W.  B.  D.] 

HERMOTOLIS  MAGNA  (^Epiulv  wiKu  tuy43^ 
Steph.  B.  a.  v.;  Ptol.  It.  5.  §  60;  Hermopolia,  Am- 
mian,  ii.  16 ;  HermupoUa,  It.  Anton^  pp.  154,  ae^.; 
Mercurii  Oppidum,  Plin.T.  9.  §  11 :  Etk. 
9o\iti9s  or  'E^MOwoXfnfs),  the  modem 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Kile,  ahoot  IM. 
27^  4'  N.,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Hermopofiu 
nome  in  the  Heptanomis.  It  h  sometimeB,  indeed, 
as  bj  Pliny,  reckoned  among  the  ciUes  ik  Ujfcr 
and  not  of  Middle  Egypt.  Hennopdis  stood  on  tht 
bordons  of  these  divisions  of  Egypt,  and,  for  many 
ages,  the  Thebald  or  upper  country  extended  mach 
further  to  the  N.  than  in  mere  recent  periods.  As 
the  border  town,  Hermopolis  was  a  place  of  gnat 
resort  and  opulence,  ranlung  second  to  Thebes  akiia. 
A  little  to  S.  of  the  city  was  the  castle  of  Henns- 
polis,  at  which  point  the  river  craft  from  the  vpfer 
countiy  paid  toll  {'Lp/wvoktrdini  pvKaie^  Sdabi 
xvii.  p.  813;  Ptd.  (.  c ;  the  Bakr  Jugmf  of  thi'*^- 
Arabians).  The  grottos  of  Beni-hassan,  near  kti&^ 
noopolis,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Kile,  mrr 
the  common  cemetcuy  of  the  HermopoIitaRs,  fir, 
although  the  rirer  divided,  the  cilj  from  its  neov- 
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|)o]is,  joiy  ftom  the  wide  carve  of  the  western  hilb 
mt  this  point,  it  wu  easier  to  ferry  the  dead  over 
the  water  than  to  transport  them  hy  land  to  the 
hills.     The  principal  deities  worshipped  at  Her* 
mopolis  were  Tjphbn  and  Thoth.    The  former  was 
represoited  by  an  hippopotamus,  on  which  sat  a 
hawk  fighting  with  a  serpent.    (Plut  /«.  ei  Ostr^ 
p.  371,  D.)    Thoth  or  Tanth,  the  Greek  Hermes, 
the  inventor  of  tlie  pen  and  of  letters,  the  Ibis- 
headed  god,  was,  with  his  accompanying  emblems, 
the  Ibis  and  the'Cynocephalus  or  ape,  the  most  con- 
spicooos  among  the  sculptures  upon  the  great  por- 
tico of  the  temple  of  Hermopolis.     His  designation 
in  inflcriptions  was  *'  The  Lord  of  Eshmoon."    This 
portico  was  a  work  of  the  Pharaonic  era ;  but  the 
erections  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Hermopolis  were  upon 
m  scale  of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  and,  al- 
though raised  by  Grecian  monarchs,  are  essentially 
Egyptian  in  their  conception  and  execution.    The 
portico,  the  only  remnant  of  the  temple,  consists  of 
m  double  row  of  pillars,  six  in  each  row.    The  archi- 
tnves  are  formed  of  fi\'e  stones ;  each  passes  from 
tile  centre  of  one  pillar  to  that  of  the  next,  accord- 
ing to  a  well-known  usage  with  A^yptian  builders. 
The  intercolumnation  of  the  centre  pillars  is  wider 
than  that  of  the  others ;  and  the  stone  over  the 
centre  is  twenty-five  feet  and  six  inches  long.    These 
columns  were  painted  yellow,   red,    and  blue   in 
alternate  bands,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  b 
well  represented  in  Minutoi^s  14th  pbite.    There  is 
also  a  peculiarity  in  the  pillars  of  the  Hermopolitan 
portico  peculiar  to  themselves,  or,  at  least,  discovered 
only  again  in  the  temple  of  Guumou,    (IMnon, 
L^igypte^  pbte  41.)    Instead  of  being  formed  of 
large  masses  placed  horizontally  above  each  other, 
they  are  composed  of  irregular  pieces,  so  artfully 
adjusted  that  it  b  difficult  to  detect  the  lines  of 
junction.    The  bases  of  these  columns  represent  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  lotus;  next  come  a  number  of 
eonoentric  rings,  like  the  hoops  of  a  cask;  and  above 
these  the  pilbn  appear  like  bunches  of  reeds  held 
together  by  horizontal  bonds.    Including  the  capital, 
each  column  b  about  40  feet  in  height;  the  grntest 
circumference  b  about  28 1  feet,  about  five  feet  from 
the  ground,  for  they  diminbh  in  thickness  both 
towards  the  base  and  towards  the  capital.    The 
widest  part  of  the  intercolumnation  b  17  feet;  the 
other  pillars  are  13  feet  apart.    Hermopolb  com- 
paratively escaped  the  frequent  wars  which,  in  the 
decline  both  of  the  Pharaonic  and  Boman  eras,  de- 
vastated the  Heptanomb;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  structnres  have  suffered  severely  from  the  igno- 
rance and  cupidity  of  its  Mohammedan  rulers,  who 
have  bunted  its  st(M)es  for  lime  or  carried  them 
away  for  building  materials.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERMO'POLIS  PARVA  ('EpMoO  w6Xis  fwcpd, 
Steph.  B.i.v.;  Strab.  xviL  p.  802 ;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §  46 ; 
/L  AnUm.  p.  154),  the  modem  BatnankuTf  was  a 
city  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  in  the  nnme  of  Alex- 
andria, or,  as  it  was  sometimes  described,  the  chief 
town  of  a  Deltaic  Hermopolite  nome.  It  stood  in 
lat.  31^  N.  on  the  banks  of  a  canal  which  connected 
the  lake  Mareotb  with  the  Canopic  or  most  westerly 
arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  44  miles  S£.  of  Alexandria. 
(GhampoIIion,  LEgypte^  vol.  iL  p.  249.)  There  were, 
besides,  two  other  towns  of  the  same  name:  I.  on  an 
]j»land  near  the  city  Butosos  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802); 
2.  another  a  little  below  Thmub  (Strab.  /.c;  Stepb. 
B.  #.  t^.)-  [ W.  B.  D.] 

HEKMUNDU'RI  ('Ep/«ovy8o^/N>i  or^Ep^i^opoi), 
a  large  and  powerful  tribe  of  Germany,  occupying 
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the  extensive  country  between  the  mountains  in  the 
north-west  of  Bohenua  and  the  Roman  wall  in  the 
south-west,  which  funned  the  boundary  of  the  Agri 
I^umates.  On  the  east  they  bordered  on  the  Na- 
risci,  in  the  north-east  on  the  Cherusci,  and  in  the 
north-west  on  the  Ghatti.  The  accounts  of  tlie  an- 
cients about  the  Hermunduri  are  very  contradictory. 
They  belonged  no  doubt  to  the  Suevi;  but  respecting 
their  earliest  place  of  abode,  and  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  quit  their  homes,  nothing  b  known. 
They  first  appear  in  history  at  the  time  of  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  as  a  host  expelled  from  their  country 
and  wandering  abont^  until  Ahenobarbus  assigned  to 
them  a  port  of  the  territory  of  the  Marcomanni,  be- 
tween the  Miun  and  the  Danube.  That  district  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Marcomanni,  and  continued 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  Hermunduri  at  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  who  describes  them  as  friends  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  32,  ed.  Morell;  Tac. 
Gtrm,  41.)  Their  original  country  was,  according 
to  some,  in  the  nortli  of  Bohemb  and  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains;  for  Tacitus  places  the  sources  of  the 
Albb  in  the  country  of  the  Hennunduri,  while  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  290)  pbces  them  beyond  the  Albis.  At  all 
events,  however,  they  were  always  hostile  to  the 
Marcomanni.  (Tac.  Atkn,  ii  63,  xii.  29,  xiii.  57.) 
After  the  overthrow  of  Maroboduus  and  Caiualda, 
which  they  themselves  had  assbted  to  effect  (Tac. 
Aiwi.  ii.  63),  they  spread  in  a  north-easU-m  direction, 
taking  possession  of  the  north-western  part  of  Bolie- 
mU  and  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Mam 
and  Saale,  that  is,  the  part  of  Franconb  as  Ikr  as 
Kistmgeny  and  the  south-western  part  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Saxony.  (Veil.  Pat  ii.  106;  Tac  Atm,  xiii. 
57.)  Henceforth  they  continued  to  occupy  that  ex- 
tensive country,  and  soon  after  we  find  them  allied 
with  their  old  enemies,  the  Marcomanni,  in  their 
war  against  the  Romans.  (Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Anton* 
22;  Eutrop.  viii.  IS.)  After  thb  war  they  are  no 
longer  mentioned,  but  seem  to  be  comprised  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Suevi;  for  Jul.  Capitolinus 
expressly  mentions  the  Hermunduri  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, where  others,  such  as  Eutropius  and  Orosius 
(vii.  15),  speak  only  of  Suevi.  Even  Ptolemy  ap- 
pears not  to  have  loiown  them,  for,  in  ii.  11.  §  24, 
he  enumerates  in  their  country  quite  different  tribes, 
which  are  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  The  name 
Hermunduri  b  believed  by  some  to  signify  high- 
landers,  and  to  be  a  compound  of  Hers=Arj  that  b 
*«  high,"  and  AfiHKf^  Man.  (Wilheim,  (?ennafMe% 
ppu208,fol.)  [L.S.] 

HERMUS.    [Attica,  p.  325,  b.] 

HE'RNICI  C^pucoi,  Strab.;  *Epyurc5,  Dionys.), 
a  peopb  of  Central  Italy,  whose  territory  was  in 
later  times  included  in  Latium,  but  who  appear  in 
the  early  histoiy  of  Rome  as  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  They  inhabited  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Trerns  or  SaccOf  together  with  the  mountain 
dblrict  N.  of  that  river;'  and  bordered  on  the 
Aequians  towards  the  N.,  and  on  the  Volscbns  to 
the  S.  and  £.  We  are  told  that  their  name  waa 
derived  from  an  old  Sabine  or  Marsic  word  "  hema," 
signifying  a  rock,  an  appellation  well  suited  to  the 
clioracter  of  their  country,  the  "  Hemica  saxa"  of 
Virgil.  (Virg.  A  en,  vii.  684;  Serv.  ad  /oc;  Festus, 
V,  Hemici.)  Thb  derivation  would  seein  to  point  to 
their  being  a  race  akin  to  the  Sabines  ;  and  Servins 
distinctly  calls  them  a  Sabine  colony  (Serv.  ad  Aen, 
I.  c):  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  reject 
thb  statement,  although  the  authority  of  that  c<Hn- 
mentator  b  in  itself  of  little  weight  (Niebulir,  vol.  i. 
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p.  102).  An  older  comineiitAtor  on  Wvffl  assigns 
them  a  ilarric  origin  (Schol.  Veron.  (tdA&uLc.), 
which  comes  to  much  the  same  thing,  aa  the  Marsi 
were  certainly  cloaelj  related  to  the  Sabines. 
[Marsl]  On  the  other  hand,  Jalioa  Hjginos 
{ap.  Macrob.  t.  1 8)  affirmed  that  the  Hemicans  were 
a  Pelaagic  race;  and  Macrobios  regards  the  dcucrip- 
tion  of  their  arm  and  attire  given  bj  Vitigil  as 
pointing  to  the  eame  conclusion.  No  value  can, 
however,  be  attached  to  this  inference :  and  the 
fonner  tradition  seems  to  be  the  best  attested,  as 
well  as  in  itnelf  the  most  probable.  The  peculiarly 
close  relation  which  we  find  subsisting  between  the 
Hemicans  and  I>atins,  probably  arose  fnnn  their 
common  interest  in  opposing  their  formidable  nogh- 
bours,  the  Aequians  and  Volscians,  rather  than 
from  any  community  of  origin. 

The  Hemicans  first  appear  in  Boman  history  in 
the  reign  of  Tarqnuiius  Snperbus,  when,  according 
to  Dionysius,  they  excluded  a  treaty  of  alliance 
with  that  monarch,  who  sought  to  unite  the  Hemi* 
cans  and  Latins  into  one  common  league  with  Rome. 
(Dionys.  iv.  49.)     This  fact  is  not  noticed  by  Livy, 
but  is  not  in  itself  improbable;  and  the  alliance  thus 
concluded  may  have  been  only  the  fbreranner  of 
that  which  we  know  to  have  existed  at  a  Uter 
period.     An  ancient  tradition,  indeed,  not  noticed  by 
the  historians,  but  preserved  to  us  by  Festus  (i.  v. 
SepHmontitan)f    represents    the    Hemican    chief, 
Laevins  Cispius  of  Anagnia,  as  conducting  a  body 
of  auxiliaries  to  Rome  at  a  still  earlier  period.    But 
it  is  probable  that  this  legend,  as  so  often  happens 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  is  chronologically  mi»- 
placed.    After  the  expulaion  of  the  Tarquins,  the 
Hemicans  appear  for  a  short  time  on  terms  of  hoa- 
tility  with  Rome  (Liv.  ii.  2S,  40 ;  Dionya.  vl  5, 
50)  :  but  this  state  of  thuags  was  soon  terminated 
hy  a  treaty,  which  eatablished  between  the  two 
nations  those  relations  of  amicable  alliance  which 
from  this  time  subsisted  for  a. long  period  without 
interraption  (Liv.  ii.  41 ;  Dionys.  viii.  69).    It  is 
true  that  this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  by  Sp. 
Gaasius  in  b.  c.  486,  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
historians  as  granted  to  the  Hemicans  after  they 
had  been  vanquished  in  war ;  and  Livy  even  tells 
us  that  they  were  deprived  by  it  of  two>thirds  of 
their  territory,  but  this  appeare  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  position  in  which  we  afteinvanis  find  them : 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  Dionysius  is 
correct  in  stating  that  the  treaty  with  the  Hemicans 
was  a  counterpart  of  that  concluded  seven  years 
before,  by  the  same  Sp  Cassius,  with  the  Latins. 
(Niebuhr,  vol  ii.  p.  87.)     The  motive  for  both 
treaties  was  indeed  obviously  the  same — the  neces* 
sity  of  combining  their  forces  agiunst  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Aequians  and  Volscians.     The  latter 
people  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
Hemican  town  of  Ferentinum,  and  were  threatening 
to  drive  the  Hemicans  from  the  whole  valley  of  tiie 
Trerus.    The  statement  of  Livy  already  alluded  to, 
may  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  ha^'e  arisen 
from  a  misconception  of  the  fact  that  a  third  of  all 
conquered  lands,  as  well  as  of  the  booty  taken  in 
war,  was  thenceforth  to  be  assigned  to  the  Hemi- 
cans:  a  condition    which  is  expressly  stated  by 
Dionysius  (viii.  71,  77),  and  which  shows  that  they 
entered  into  the  league  as  an  equal  and  independent 
power.     From  this  time  forth,  during  a  period  of 
mere  than  a  century,  they  continued,  in  pursiuince 
of  the  terms  of  their  alliance,  to  take  part  with  tfie 
Romans  and  Latins  in  their  long  and  continuous 
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struggle  agmnst  the  Aequians  and  VoboiBi,  nl 
they  were  even,  from  their  positiott,  oftoi  the  link 
to  bear  the  brant  of  hostilities.  (Liv.  iiL  6;  DionjL 
ix.  5,  67,  X.  20.) 

But  the  relations  which  had  so  keg  sobntci 
between  the  Hemicans  and  Bome,  appear  to  hn 
been  broken  up  by  the  great  Gaulish  invadioo ;  nd 
soon  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  in  b.  c  387, «« 
find  the  Hemicans  as  well  as  the  Latins  appcuing 
in  arms  against  the  republic,  and  even  Maig  m* 
sistanoe  to  their  old  enemies  the  Voladans.  (LiT.n. 
2,  6,  8,  11,  17,  &C.)    From  thia  time  theysifar 
to  have  been  sometimes  in  open  hostili^ ;  at  otiMn 
a  suspension  of  arma  at  least  must  hare  taken  plm; 
but  in  B.  c.  361,  after  an  interval  of  soow  youi, 
during  which  a  precarious  peace  aecms  to  Wi« 
existed,  the  whole  Hemican  nation  took  ap  sm, 
and  engaged  with  all  thdr  fiiroes  in  the  itn^ 
with  Bome.   (Id.  viL  6—9.)    Thongb  at  fink  see. 
ces^l,  they  were  afterwards  twice  defeated  bj  tb 
Bomans,  and  the  strong  citf  of  Ferentiniun  faikai ; 
but  still  the  war  seems  to  have  lingered  oo,  tiO,iB 
B.  c  358,  we  are  told  that  Hie  Heraienis  «n 
defeated  and  subdued  ("  devicti  subactique  snat*)lT 
the  consul  C.  Phratins.  (Liv.  vii.  15;  Fmt  Capit) 
The  exact  force  of  these  expresdona,  and  the  tow 
on  which  they  were  now  reduced  to  anbmissica  n 
are  left  to  conjecture ;  but  it  seems  eertaia  tbH 
they  were  either  eflfectnally  bnmUed,  or  sgna  id- 
mitted  to  such  Cavourable  terma  aa  seemed  Aob 
to  the  Boman  alliance,  for,  even  on  oceaaioB  of  tbi 
great  outbreak  of  the  Latina  in  B.  c.  340,  the  Hv> 
means  did  not  follow  their  example,  but  were  stnd- 
fiut  to  the  Boman  cause.    At  a  later  period  tb^ 
were  lees  laithftil :  in  b.  a  306,  it  was  daoorcnd 
that  Hemican  auxiKaries  had  fought  in  the  nob 
of  the  Samnites  against  Borne ;  and  an  inveitigitifl 
being  ordered  by  the  senate,  the  Hemicans  reMotei 
this  interference,  and  declooned  war  agaimk  Rone. 
Thar  counsels  were,  however,  divided;  and  thoi^ 
Anagnia,  their  chief  city,  put  itself  at  the  bad  d 
the  warlike  party,  the  three  powerful  dties  of  Alf 
trium,  Ferentinum,  and  Verulae   reftued  to  tike 
part  in  hostilities.    The  oonseqaence  was  tbst  tfai 
war  was  carried  on  with  little  spirit,  and  the  ooonl 
Q.  Marcius  in  a  smgle  campaign  waa  able  to  redon 
the  whole  people  to  subjection.    (Liv.  ix.  4S,4S; 
Fast.  Gapit,)     Their  relations  to  ^he  oonqDerai 
were  now  established  on  a  permanent  footing;  Ai 
three  cities  that  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  ven 
allowed  to  retain  tiieur  own  'laws  and  magististM, 
with  the  privilegea  of  mutual  interoonne,  vfaiii 
Anagnia,  and  the  other  towns    that  had  taka 
arms  against  Bome,  received  the  nomkial  boos  d 
the  Boman  civitas,  but  without  the  right  of  snfia^; 
their  magistrates  were  deprived  of  all  dvil  jorisdic* 
tion,  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  subordinate  lad 
degraded   condition  of  praefecturae.    (Liv.  L  c\ 
Festus,  V.  Prwfwtura,) 

From  this  time  the  Hemicans  disappear  &<■ 
history.  They  must  have  obtained  the  fiill  rigbtiflf 
Boman  citizens  by  the  Lex  Julia  in  b. clK)^ lai 
became  gradually  mei^ged  in  that  conditioo,  ■ 
common  with  the  Latins  and  Volsdaos.  Bot 
though  their  territory  was  included  in  Lativm,  is 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  was  undenitood  io  tla 
days  of  Augustus,  the  Hemicans  were  still  distiS' 
guishable  as  a  separate  people,  and  are  mentioeed 
even  at  a  later  time  as  retaining  many  chanuto- 
istics  of  their  rode  and  simple  f<Hiefatherfc  (Jo^- 
Sat.  xjv.  180.)    The  exact  limits  of  their  tcrritoiT 
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eaniMt  be  fixed  with  any  oertaintj,  and  thej  pro- 
bably Taried  at  different  times,  as  did  those  of  the 
neighboaring  Volsdana.  The  only  cities  which  we 
can  awign  to  them  with  certainty  are,  AnaqniAy 
the  capital  or  chief  city  of  the  league,  Ferentimum, 
Alatrivm,  and  Vrrvlae,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  eniall  town  of  Cafitulcm,  and^  probably  also 
Tkbbia.  Frusino  appean  to  have  been  a  Vol- 
Bcian  rather  than  a  He mican  town,  thoagh  it  may 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  latter  people.  Bat  it 
is  evident  from  a  passage  of  Livy,  in  which  he  tells 
OS  that  oil  the  itates  of  ike  ffemicam  ('*omnes  Her- 
nici  nominis  popnli,**  iz.  43),  besides  the  foor  above 
mentioned,  joined  in  the  war  against  Rome,  that 
there  mnst  have  been  several  other  towns  of  suiB- 
cient  importance  to  have  taken  part  in  the  war,  and 
in  the  assembly  which  preceded  it,  as  independent 
fitates.  And  it  b  at  least  a  pknsible  inference  of 
Niebohr's,  that,  of  the  47  cities  stated  by  Dionysius 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  16  must  have  belonged  to  the  Hemicans. 
It  u  however  probable  that  tliese  were  for  the  most 
part  merely  little  mountain  towns,  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  point  out  either  the  names  or  localities. 
Stnbo's  statement  (v.  p.  231)  that  the  Hemicans 
dwelt  near  to  Lanuvium  and  Alba  and  Rome  itself, 
is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  a  mere  mistake. 

The  country  of  the  Hemicans  is  well  characterised 
by  Virgil  in  a  single  line,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
**ro8cida  rivis  Hernica  saza"  {Aen,  vii.  684;  Sil. 
Ital.  iv.  226,  viii.  393).  The  mountains  on  the  N. 
of  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  are  everywhere  watered 
with  beautiful  streams,  and  clothed  with  magni- 
ficent  woods  of  oak  and  chesnut,  which  render  them 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  the  Apennines. 
They  are  separated  from  the  range  of  the  Volscian 
mountains,  the  Mcntes  Lepini,  by  the  broad  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  SaecOy  which  communicates  with 
the  plains  of  Latium  by  the  pass  or  opening  below 
Praenesto.  Towards  the  interior  the  Hernican 
mountains  rise  in  a  lofty  group  or  range  which  eepa^ 
rates  the  vall^  of  the  ^coo  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  Anio  from  the  waters  of  the  Liris.  Besides 
the  Trbrus  or  Saeco,  the  only  other  stream  in  the 
land  of  the  Heraici  of  which  the  ancient  name  is 
preserved  to  us,  is  the  Coaas  (K^of,  Strab.  v. 
p.  237),  still  called  the  Com,  which  flows  beneath 
the  walk  of  AkUri  and  /Vonnone,  and  joins  the 
Saceo  about  5  miles  below  the  latter  city.  [E.H.B.] 

HERODEIUM.  ('Hp<6«cior, 'Hp^io^  *Hp<68ia, 
Snid.  i.  9.)  1.  A  city  and  ibrtress  of  Palestine, 
erected  by  Herod  the  Ghreat,  and  situated  about 
60  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from  Tekoa. 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  zv.  9.  §  4,  B.J,  I  21,  §  10,  B.J. 
iv.  9.  §  5.)  Here  on  a  hill  of  moderate  haght  having 
the  form  of  a  woman's  breast,  and  which  he  raised 
still  higher,  or  at  least  fashioned  by  artificial  means, 
Herod  erected  a  fortress  with  rounded  towers,  having 
in  it  apartments  of  great  strength  and  splendour. 
The  difficult  ascent  was  overcome  by  a  flight  of  two 
hundred  steps  of  hewn  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  he  built  other  palaces  for  himself  and  his 
friends,  and  caused  water  to  be  brought  thither  from 
B  distance  in  krge  quantity  and  at  great  expense. 
The  whole  plain  around  was  also  covered  with 
buildings,  forming  a  large  city,  of  which  the  hill 
snd  fortress  constituted  the  acropolis.  (Joseph.  /.  c.) 
It  was  to  this  place  apparently,  that  the  body  oif 
Herod  was  brought  for  burial,  200  stadk  from 
Jericho,  where  he  died.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvil  8.  §  3, 
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B,  J.  i.  33.  §  9.)  This  dty  was  so  important  that 
one  of  the  toparchies  afterwards  took  the  same  name, 
and  Pliny  (^  Herodium  cum  oppido  illustri  ejusdem 
nominis,"  v.  15)  mentions  it  as  a  town  of  gi^at  note. 
It  does  not  occur  either  in  Ptolemy  or  Eusebius  and 
Jerome. 

The  "  Frank  Mountain,"  with  which  Herodium 
has  been  identified,  bears  in  Arabic  the  name  of 
eUFtareidity  a  diminutive  of  tlie  word  signifying 
Paradise.  The  mountain  has  not  been  usually  as- 
cended by  travellers ;  among  those  who  speak  of 
having  been  upon  it  are.  Von  Troilo,  Nau.  Le  Brun, 
Pococke,  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  some  others.  Dr. 
Robinson  (Ruearchetj  vol.  ii.  pp.  169— 175),  whose 
account  has  been  here  followed,  describes  it  as  rising 
steep  and  round,  precisely  like  a  volcanic  cone,  but 
truncated.  The  height  above  the  base  cannot  be 
less  than  from  300  to  400  feet,  and  the  base  itself 
has  at  least  an  equal  elevation  above  the  bottom  of 
Wadif  Ortasin  the  SW.,  towards  which  there  u  a 
mora  general  descent.  There  are  tracei  of  terraces 
around  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  not  higher  up; 
nor  is  there  any  road  to  tlie  top  or  fosse  upon  the  S., 
as  described  by  Pococke  (TVor.  voL  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  42, 
fd.).  The  top  of  the  mountain,  constituting  a  circle 
of  750  feet  in  circmnference,  u  inclosed  by  the 
ruined  walk  of  a  circukr  fortress,  built  of  hewn 
stones  of  a  good  size,  with  four  massive  round 
towen  standing  at  each  one  of  the  cardinal  points. 
Either  the  ruins  have  formed  a  mound  round  the 
droumference,  or  the  middle  part  of  the  indosure 
was  once  excavated;  it  u  now  considerably  deeper 
than  the  circumference.  The  tower  upon  the  £.  k 
not  so  thoroughly  destroyed  as  the  rest^  and  in  it  a 
magazine  or  cktero  may  still  be  seen.  The  present 
name  of  the  "  Frank  Mountain**  k  known  only 
among  the  Franks,  and  k  founded  on  a  report  that 
thk  post  was  maintained  by  the  Crusaders  for  40 
years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem;  but  the  silence  of 
the  historians  of  the 'Crusades,  and  the  small  size  of 
the  position,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a 
legend  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  in  a.d.  1433, 
the  story  first  appears,  in  Fdix  Fabri  {Evagatorwm: 
de  Monte  Rama  et  ejtu  Oppido  forHuimo,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  335 — 337),  and  has  bie«n  repeated  under  dif- 
ferent forms  by  subsequent  travellers. 

An  earlier  mention  of  thk  mountain  than  the 
tiroes  of  Herod,  or  indeed  any  mention  of  it  in  the 
Scriptures,  cannot  be  assumed  with  any  certainty. 
Pococke  has  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  the 
Beth-Haccerem  of  the  prophet  Jeremkh  (vi.  1), 
where  the  children  of  Benjamin  were  "  to  set  up  a 
sign  of  fire."  while  tliey  blew  the  trumpets  in  Tekoa. 
Jerome  {Comm,  in  Jer.  vi.  1)  also  says  that  there 
was  a  village  called  Bethacbarma,  situated  on  a 
mountain  between  Tekoa  and  Jerusalem.  If  Beth- 
aocarem  was  indeed  succeeded  by  the  fortress  and 
dty  of  Herod,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Jerome,  who 
usually  emj^oys  the  Greek  names  by  preference, 
shouM  here  and  elsewhere  make  no  allusion  to  the 
more  important  Herodium.  (Reknd,  Pa/iae^fma, 
vol.  U.  p.  820;  Von  Raumer,  PaidsHna,  pp.  220~ 
464;  Ritter,  Erdhmde^  vol.  xv.  pt.  i.  pp.  61 7~ 
624;  Hirt  Ueber  die  Bave  Nerodes  det  Grots. 
Abhand  der  Berl  Akad.  1816-1817,  p.  5.) 

2.  Another  fortress  of  the  bame  name  was  built 
by  Herod  on  a  mountain  towards  the  Arabian  fron- 
tier (ry  wfiis  'A/Hi3tay  Spu :  Joseph.  B.J.h2\. 
§  10),  not  *^  of  Arabk,"  as  Dr.  Robinson  (^Retearcket, 
vol.  ii.  p.  173)  says.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HEROOTOLIS  ('Hm^v  w<{Xit  or   H/x^,  Strab. 
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xvi.  759,  768,  zvii.  803,  804;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex, 
iii.  .5,  vii.  20 ;  Joseph.  AnL  Jud,  u.  7.  §  5 ;  PUn. 
T.  9.  §  11,  vi.  32.  §  33:  Mela,  iii.  8;  Steph.  B.  :  v.; 
Ptol.  'ii.  1.  §  6,  iv.  15.  §  54),  a  citj  east  of  the 
Delta,  situated  near  the  month  of  the  Bojal  Canal 
which  connected  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.  Al- 
though not  immediately  upon  the  coast,  but  nearlj 
due  N.  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  Heroopolis  was  of  suf- 
ficient importance,  as  a  trading  station,  to  confer 
its  name  upon  the  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea  CHpoMnro- 
Xirtit  iroAvof,  Ptol.  v.  17.  §  1)  which  mns  up  the 
Egyptian  mainland  as  far  as  ArsinoS  (5fies)  {k6K' 
wos  'Hpd^y).  (Theophrast.  Hist  Plant  iii.  8.) 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomoe  Heroopolites  or 
Arsinoites.  (Orelli,  Jnscr.  LaL  no.  516.)  The 
ruins  ci  Heroopolis  are  still  visible  st  AbU'Keytcheid. 
(Champollion,  LEqypU,  toI.  ii.  p.  88.)    [W.  B.  D.] 

HEROOPOLI'TES  SINUS.  [Hbroopous  ; 
Akabicus  Sinus,  pu  183,  a.] 

HEBPEDITA'NI.     [Maubetania]. 

HERULI,  ERULI,  AERULl  (*E^vAoi/£poiiAo<, 
A]j9ovAoi,  also  ^FiKovpoi,  "EAovpoc,  and  AIXov^i; 
Etjm.  Mag.  s.  v.  *£Aovpoi),  a  German  tribe  finst 
mentioned  among  the  Gothic  nations  when  these  Utter 
had  established  Uiemselves  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Enzine,  in  the  reigns  of  Gallienus  and  Claudius. 
(Trebell.  Poll.  GalUm,  13,  Claud.  6,  12.)  Zoeimos 
(L  41)  calk  them  Scythians.  Until  that  time  the 
Heruli  had  been  independent,  and  were  only  alied 
with  the  Goths;  but  Hermanric,  the  king  of  the 
0:itrogoths,  after  defeating  them  in  a  bloody  battle, 
reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  subjects.  ( Jomand. 
de  Reb.  Get  43.)  The  country  on  the  Euxine  was 
not  the  original  seat  of  the  Heruli,  any  more  than 
it  was  the  original  country  of  the  Goths ;  and  this 
is  manifest  from  the  circumstance  that,  not  long 
afterwards,  Heruli  together  with  Chaviones  invaded 
the  western  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  appa- 
rently settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Batavi; 
for,  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  they  are  mentioned 
together  with  Batavi  as  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Rome  against  the  Alemanni.  (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  4, 
XXV.  10,  xxvii.  1,  8.)  Afterwards  we  find  them 
even  fighting  in  Britain ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
700  Heruli  who  with  their  ships  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Galicia  and  Cantabria,  were  adventurous  descend- 
ants  of  the  Heruli  who  had  crossed  over  into  Bri- 
tain. (Mamert.  Paneg.  Maaam.  6,  7;  Amm.  Marc 
xxviL  1,  8;  Sidon.  ApolHn.  Epitst.  viii.  9.)  At  the 
time  when  the  Huns  invaded  Europe  from  the  east, 
the  Heruli  established  in  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  in 
oonj  unction  with  other  tribes,  as  the  Turcilingi  and 
Rugii,  joined  AttiU  (Paul.  Diao.  HitL  MUc  p.  97) 
and  followed  his  army  into  Gaul:  but  subsequently 
the  Heruli  allied  themselves  with  other  German 
tribes,  and  assisted  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
Huns;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Turcilingi,  Sdri, 
and  Rngii,  and  commanded  by  Odoacer,  who  is 
styled  king  of  the  Heruli,  they  overtlirew,  in  a.  d. 
476,  the  Western  empire.  (Jomand.  46,  50;  Paul. 
Diac  Hut.  Longob,  i.  19.)  After  the  power  of  the 
Huns  was  broken,  about  a.  d.  480,  a  large  body  of 
Heruli  established  a  considerable  empire  on  the  Da- 
nube, or  rather  about  the  upper  course  of  the  Theiu, 
as  the  banks  of  the  Danube  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Rugii,  Lmgobardi,  and  Gepidae.  The  second  of 
.these  tribes,  however,  soon  became  subject  to  the 
Heruli.  (  Vita  S.  Severini,  24 ;  Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  14.) 
The  great  power  of  the  Heruli  in  thoee  parts  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth, 
solicited  thdr  alliance  against  the  Franks,  declaring 
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their  king  his  son  in  arms.  (Cassiod.  Var.  vL  X,  ir« 
2.)  But  about  A.  d.  512  the  Longobaidi,  impatieoC 
to  bear  the  rule  of  the  Hemfi  any  Iob^r;  rose,  in 
arms  against  them,  and  almost  destnyed  tliein.  The 
survivors,  after  wazidering  aboat  for  some  time,  toned 
southward,  whore  some  received  aettfainwits  witlna 
the  Roman  dominiona;  while  others,  diwUiiiiBg,  it  is 
said,  to  seek  the  protectioo  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
migrated  northward,  and  established  thcmadva  is 
Scandinavia.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iL  14,  15;  Jooaad. 
de  Reb.  Get  12.)  Those  Heroli  who  had  re- 
ceived settlements  in  lower  Panwmia  remained  a 
dangerous  and  unruly  horde,  in  oooseqneDoe  of  whkk 
they  were  severely  chastised  by  the  emperofs  Ana- 
stasius  and  Justinian,  under  the  latter  of  whom  they 
adopted  the  Christian  religion.  Aboat  the  aaae 
time  they  murdered  their  ovm  king  Ochon,  and  thai 
petitioned  Ju&tinian  to  appoint  another  Idi^,  while 
they  addressed  a  aimihur  request  to  their  bierhicn  in 
Scandinavia.  Justinian  gave  them  a  kii^  Soartna, 
and  soon  after  Todasius  was  reoommended  hy  the 
Scandinavian  HerulL  After  the  expubioo  of  Saar- 
tua,  the  greater  part  of  these  Pannonian  HeraU,  kd 
on  by  T<2asins,  emigrated  and  joined  the  Gepsdae; 
but  a  minority  remained  behind  and  £iithliil  to  the 
empire,  so  that,  in  the  war  against  the  Gepidae,  H«- 
mli  were  arrayed  against  HotiIl  Henceforth  these 
fierce  warriurs  distinguished  themselves  in  the  waxs 
of  the  Eastern  empire  against  the  Ostrogoths  ia 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  wan  which  were  canied  on 
at  that  time  in  Asia  and  Africa.  (Procop.  B.G,u. 
11,  13,  22,  ill  13,  iv.  26,  28,  31,  B.  Pert.  L  IS, 
14,  u.  24,  25,  B.  Vandal  iL  4,  17.)  During  these 
wars  the  Heruli  were  distinguished  for  their  bold- 
ness and  bravery;  but  their  habits  and  customs  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  a  very  bariiarons  character,  fat 
they  are  said  to  have  put  to  death  the  aged  and  the 
sick,  that  they  might  not  be  a  burden  nppa  the 
others,  and  to  have  required  of  eveiy  widonr  to  make 
away  witli  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her  fansband. 

In  regard  to  the  country  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Heruli,  b^ore  they  appeared  in  the  north  of  tlw 
Black  SeOj  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  said.  Jor- 
nandes  is  inclined  to  believe  them  to  have  caine,Eks 
the  Goths,  from  Scandinavia;  while,  acoordin^  to 
MamerUnus  {Panegyr.  Maxim.  4)  and  SidoiiinB 
ApoUinaris  (£jp.  viii.  9),  it  would  seem  that  their 
original  abodes,  like  those  of  the  Gotha,  were  on  the 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  east  of  the  Vistula.  They 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  unsettled  hordes,  and  te 
have  sought  warlike  occupations  wherever  they  vav 
to  be  found ;  hence  they  appear  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  from  the  moath  of  the 
Danube  to  that  of  the  Rhine:  they  probably  did  not 
acquire  the  character  of  a  compact  nation  witil  they 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Tkeui;. 
(Comp.  Latham,  Epileg.  to  Tac,  Germ,  pp.  xdv. 
fol.)  [U  Sw] 

HESBON  CZaMv,  LXX.,  Hesych.;  '£«vc#^, 
Euseb.  Onom. :  Eth.  'E<ro-c6i&y,  '£<r4rcff«»mf ,  JwXA, 
V.  15;  Xaff^w  XanrxAp;  1  Mace.  t.  26,  36: 
ffetbduj  Hlitbdn^y  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the 
Hebrews,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  parallel  with  Jericho, 
nearly  midway  between  the  rivers  Jabbok  and  AineaL 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  Moabites,  but  had  been 
wrested  from  them  by  their  northern  neighboars  the 
Amorites  a  short  time  before  the  arrivid  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  Aegyipt.  {Numbertj  xxL  23 — 26 ;  comp. 
Ewald,  Getch,  det  Volhet  Jtrael,  vol.  iL  p^  212.) 
At  that  time  it  was  the  capital  of  Sihon,  the  Amo- 
ritish  chieftain  who  ''reigned  in  Heshbon."  (^Nmmber*^ 
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±xi.  26;  Deut,  ii.  9;  Joth,  iii.  10.)  It  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Reaben  (^Number By  xxxil  37;  JoiL  xiii. 
1 7);  but,  as  it  was  on  the  confines  of  Qad,  is  some- 
times assigned  to  the  latter  tribe  (J(t»h,  xx\,  39; 
1  Ckron.  Ti.  81).  When  the  ten  tribes  were  carried 
off,  Hesbon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  and 
18  mentioned  bj  the  prophets  in  their  denunciations 
against  that  people.  (/«.  xv.  4;  Jer.  zlviii.  2, 34, 45.) 
Under  king  Alexander  Jannaeus  it  was  again  reck- 
ooed  as  a  Jewish  city.  (Joseph.  AnL  xiii.  15.  §  4.) 
Ptolemy  (▼■17)  mentions  it  under  the  name  Esbuta 
('Etrtfotfra),  and  the  "  Ambes  Esbonitae"  of  Pliny 
(v.  12)  most  be  referred  to  this  place.  Eusebios 
and  Jerome  ((Moot.)  speak  of  it  as  a  place  of  some 
consequence  in  their  day,  under  the  name  of  Esbos 
('Etf  tfo^s),  at  a  distance  of  20  M.  P.  from  the  rirer 
Jordan.  There  is  a  coin  of  the  emperor  Nero,  with 
the  epigraph  HEEBA,  the  type  a  female  figure 
with  a  crown  and  palm.  (Mionnet,  Stq)pl^mentf  toI. 
▼iii.  p.  387.)  But  the  best  known  are  the  coins  of 
Cancalla,  with  the  type  a  temple  of  Astarte,  or  a 
^  Deus  Lnnus  "  with  a  Phrygian  cap,  and  the  epi- 
graph ECBOT.  (Eckhel,  toL  iii.  p.  503;  Mionnet, 
vol.  ▼.  p.  585.)  It  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  Eparchies 
of  Arabia  under  the  name  of  "Ea^ovs.  (BeUnd,  NoUL 
Vet,  EcoUm,  p.  218\  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Hie- 
rocks,  though  a  itixis  *Eff€odirrmr  occurs  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Ghalcedon.  Under  the  name 
of  Chotban  it  became  the  metropolis  of  EUBdha, 
(Abti-l-fedi,  Tab,  Syr,  p.  11.) 

The  r^on  of  the  Wadg  Hetban  was  first  visited 
in  modem  times  by  Leetzen  (Zach's  MonatL  Corr. 
xviii.  p.  431),  then  by  Bnrkhardt  (Trav.  p.  365), 
and  afterwards  by  Iiby  and  Mangles  {Trav.  p.  471). 
These  latter  writers  speak  of  the  **  ruins  as  uninter- 
esting, and  the  only  pool  they  saw  too  insignificant" 
for  the  *' fish-ponds"  fitmous  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
(^CatU,  riL  4.)  Near  the  tent  village  of  Biitban  are 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Hesbon,  where  there  are  some 
wells  excavated  in  the  rock,  a  ruined  castle,  and  a 
huge  dstem,  which  only  requires  to  be  cleared  of 
the  rubbish  to  be  still  available.  (Chesney,  Erped. 
EuphraL  vol.  i.  pi  516.) 

(Behmd,  Palettmay  vol  ii.  p.  720;  Bosenmfiller, 
Hamdbuch  derBibL  AlL  vol  ii.  pt  i.  p.  266;  Von 
Ranmer,  Palestma,  p.  253;  Winer,  BSbiuehea  ReaL- 
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wdrterbucky  $.  v.;  Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  xv. 
14, 143)  iS74,  &&) 
HESPE'RIA.    [ITAUA.] 


[E 


1.  XV.  pp. 

I.  B.  J.J 


HESPE'RIDES  or  HE'SPERIS  CE<rvfp(8ffr,  'Etr- 
fis),  afterwards  BERENFCE  (BcpfWiciy:  Bm 
Gktai,  Bn.)|  the  westernmost  city  of  the  Cyrenaic 
Pentapolis,  stood  just  outside  the  £.  extremity  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  on  a  promontory  called  Pseudopenias, 
and  near  the  river  Lathon.  It  seems  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  fancy  which  found  the  fabled 
Gardens  of  the  Heeperides  in  the  fertile  terraces  of 
Cyrenaica ;  and  Scylax  distinctly  mentions  the  gardens 
and  the  lake  of  the  Hesperides  in  this  neighbourhood, 
where  we  also  find  a  people  called  Hesperidae,  or,  as 
Herodotus  names  them,  Euesperidae.  Its  historical 
importance  dates  from  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  it  was  then  named  Berenice  after  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  III.  Euergete?.  It  had  a  large  population 
of  Jews.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836;  Mela,  i.  8;  Plin.  v. 
5;  Solin.  27, 54;  Ammian.  Marc,  xxiu  16;  Stejii,  B. 
#.  V,  *E<rrcptY;  Hierocles,  pb  733,  where  the  name  is 
B«/wr(in};  Stadiatm,  p.  446,  Bcprurlf ;  Itin,  Ani.  "p, 
67,  Beronice;  Tab.PeuL,  Bemidde;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  §  4, 
viii.  15.  §  3.)  Having  been  greatly  reduced  by  that 
decline  of  oomroercial  importance  and  those  ravages 


of  the  barbarians  which  were  so  severely  felt  by  all 
the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis  [Cybbmaica],  it  was 
fbrtified  anew  by  Justinian,  who  also  adorned  it  with 
baths.  (Prooop.  de  Aedif,  vi  12.)  Its  name  is  some- 
times as  an  epithet  foir  Cyrenaica,  in  the  form  of 
the  adjective  Bermicis.  (Sil.  Ital.  UL  249 ;  LucSii), 
ix.  524 :  Beechey,  Delia  Cella,  Pacho,  Barth.)  fP-S.] 

HESPE'RIDUM  HORTI.     [Hesperides.} 

HESPSlllIDUM  LACUS.     [Hespkiude&J 

HE'SPERIS.     [Hespe&idbs.] 

HESPE'RIUM  PROMONTOKIUM.     [Libya.] 

HESSUS  {*Hir<r6s:  J?tA.*H(r(rios),  a  town  of  the 
Locri  Ozohie,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  on  the  road  to  Naupaotus.  ItB  exact  site  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  represented  by  the  Hel* 
lenic^remains  at  Vitkari  or  Polffpdrtu,  (Tliuc  iii. 
101  ;~Steph.  B.  a.  v. ;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  U. 
p.  620.) 

HETRICULUM.    [Bruttii.] 

HETRU'RIA.    [Etruria.] 

HEXI.    [Saxbtahum.] 

HIBE'RNL/L     [Ibrme.] 

HICE'SIA.    [Aeoliab  Insular.] 

Hl'ERA  ('Icpd),  the  name  of  several  islands. 

1.  One  of  the  Aegate«.     [Aboates,  No.  1.] 

2.  One  of  the  Aeolian  or  Liparaean  islands. 
[Aboliab  Iksulab.] 

3.  An  island  close  to  Calanreia,  to  which  it  is 
now  united.     [Calaureia.] 

4.  A  small  island  between  Thera  and  Therasia 
PThbra.! 

HIERA  SYCAMINUS  ('Icp^  Svic^/uiyof,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §  74;  Suicd^iiwf,  PhikistraL  ViL  AptlL  vL 
2;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  32;  /t  Anton,  p.  162),  the  south- 
em  frontier  town  of  the  Regie  Dodecaschoenus. 
[Aethiopia.]  The  isUmd  Tachompso  had  been 
the  original  boundary;  but  the  Romans  extended  it 
southinud  to  Hierasycaminos.  Here  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  (Philostrat.  2.  c)  found  one  of  those  African 
markets  in  which  wares, — gold,  linen,  ivoiy,  and 
gums,  — are  exposed  for  sale,  while  the  buyers  and 
sellen  kept  apart  from  each  other  until  each  party 
had  deposited  a  satisfactory  equivalent.  Hiera 
Syeaminos  is  now  probably  represented  by  Wady 
Maharrahah,  where  the  ruins  of  a  temple  are  still 
visible.  The  distance  between  Syene,  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  this  district,  and  Wady  Maharrokak  (720 
Btades  H 12  schoeni  «  90  miles),  fiivouiv  thb  sup* 
position.     Lat  22^  N.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HIERA'CON  (JU  Anion,  p.  167)  or  THERA- 
CON  {Not  Imp,)y  was  a  castle  of  Upper  Egypt,  si- 
tuated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  Here,  in  Roman 
times,  was  quartered  the  oohors  prima  of  the  Lusita- 
nian  auxiliaries.  It  stood  nearly  midway  between 
the  W.  extremity  of  Mons  Alabastrites  and  the  dty  of 
Lycopolis,  lar.  27^15'  N.  Hieracon  {^UpdjKW  lei^rt, 
PtoL  vi.  7.  §  36)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Hiera- 
compolis  {'Updxutf  s-<{Xir,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  817),  which 
was  S.  of  Thebes,  htt  25^  5'  N.,  nearly  opposite  the 
town  of  Eileithnia.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HIERA'POLIS  (;Updiwo\isi  Eth,  'UfforoXi-nis). 
1.  A  considerable  town  in  Phrygia,  situated  upon  a 
height  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Maeander,  about 
five  miles  north  of  Laodiceia,  and  on  the  road  from 
Apameia  to  Sardis.  It  was  probably  founded  by  the 
Greeks,  though  we  have  no  record  of  the  time  or 
circumstances  of  its  foundation.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  warm  springs  and  its  Plutonium,  to  which 
two  circumstances  it  appears  to  have  owed  its 
sanctity.  The  warm  springs  formed  stalactites  and 
incHLstatioiis.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  629 ;  Vitniv.  viii.  3.) 
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from  it;  but  it  tppain  to  hs>e  l«t  its  poiaoniflg  in- 
flncnce  in  the  tims  of  Amtnianiu.  (Sinb.  (.  c;  Plin. 
ii.  93.  a.  95 ;  KoD  Cug.  liiiiL  ST ;  Amm.Hirc  iziiL 
6.)  Th««llnB  of  Uirnpotu  wen  much  nnd  ror 
dyeiiiB.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  630.)  Amoof;  the  deiti«  wor- 
Blii[qied  in  Hierapdii  the  Gruit  Moiber  of  the  Godi  is 
«piwi«1tj  Diuno].  (llin.  iL  93.  9.  95.)  There  vu  i 
Chri>tt>n  church  in  tfaia  town  u  carlj  u  Ute  time 
oF  St.  Ful.  (t'oloH.  iv.  la)  At  ■  liter  tim  it 
claimedtfaetit^Df inNropolixrf'Pfarjgii.  (Hinncke, 
p.  665,  with  Waaelini^  notet)  It  w»s  the  birth- 
plue  of  the  philneopher  Epicletus.  The  niina  of 
Hienpolie  are  eitiuMd  at  ui  aninliabited  place 
called  PaTnbut-kaleMiL  The;  are  of  considemble 
extent,  and  have  been  Tisited  and  described  b  j  sereral 
modem  Imvellers,vhabaTeaka  noticed  the  Alalactitea 
and  incruatationa  mentioned  by  Strain.  Chandler 
hpeaka  of  a  eliffas  one  entire  incnistation,  aod  de- 
acribeait  aa  ''an  immnue frnien  caicade.  the sorTice 
ttavj^  aa  of  vater  at  once  fixed,  or  in  ila  headlmg 
coane  Bwidenlf  petrified."  (See  the  Trarels  of  Po- 
cocke,  CliBudler,  Arundell,  Leake,  UamlltOT,  and 
Fellowes.) 
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HIEEA'POLIS  CUpi  wiKis),  the  "  S«^red  Citj" 
of  Cyrrhesliia  m  Syria,  aituated  on  the  high  road 
from  Antioch  to  Mesoptan.ia,  a*  M.  P.  to  the  W  of 
the  Eupliwtes  and  36  M.  P.  to  the  SW.  of  Zengma 
(/lew.  Tab.),  2{  days'  journey  from  Beroi*,  and  5 
daja'  from  Antioch  (Zosim.  iii.  18). 

Hicnip<ili»,  or  Hieropolia  as  it  ia  called  alwaya  en 
coins  and  in  Steplianna  of  Ityiautium,  obtained  its 
Hellenic  niime  from  Seleucus  Nicaior  (Aeiian,  H.  A. 
xli.  a),  OBing  to  the  dtoumatance  of  Dambycb 
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(Bo^dln)),  aa  it  na  called  b]'  the  natlTei,  heby  lb* 
chief  Beat  of  the  wonihip  of  tbe  ''  Synan  gvUoi* 
Aatarte,  or  penonificatkn  of  the  piiHTa  pawua  rf 
Natare.    {Laata,  de  IkaSgr.c\.y 

"  Bamhyim  qnae  alio  nomine  His^nlia  nealar; 
Syria  Tero  Utfop.  Ibi  pn)di);ioea  Alai^alia,  Gnedi 
Bulem  Deteeto  dicta,  oolitar,''  Pliu.  t.  19.  SilEs  {mi 
loc)  haa  in  his  text "  Uabng,'  which  ia  ibc  eoma 
reading:,  and  appean  in  the  Oriental  Tonoa  "  !!■>- 
bedj'(Jaubert,e^<y.J£A«e,Tid.iL  pp.  1S8,  lUX 
"Maobes>,'"-UaDbeijnm''(ScbakeiB,  FitaSal^\ 
"Henha.'  "  Maaha"  (Scbnlteiis,  Imdtx  Gtn/r)- 
"Manbegj"  (Abll-l-fedi,  Tab.Sfr.  f.  198).  tad  tb 
modem  name  Kard  Bambudie,  or  BiigU  Mw^e^ 
Under  tbe  Seleucidae.  fnm  ila  ceotrsi  pasiucn  W- 
tweea  Antioch  and  Selenceia  en  the  delta  </  ib« 
Tigris,  It  became  a  girat  cmporiuni.  Stnba  (ni. 
p.  748)  han  giTw  an  intensting  account  of  ihe  pa- 
snge  of  tlie  caravaoa  from  Syria  to  Sdoicea  Mai 
Babylon;  the  cunfouoo  uf  Edeata  and  Eiampia  m 
an  error  probably  of  the  tiamcriber  (e«np.GREkai4, 
ad  fee).  Craisus  plnndereil  the  rich  tonpk  gf  ib 
goddens,  who  presided  orer  tbe  ehaueoto  of  iMw 
and  the  produdiie  Beeda  of  lhin|^  and  seb^  apa 
the  treasures,  which  it  took  serarid  iaja  taw^ 
and  eiainlne.  And  it  *aa  here  that  an  ill  taa 
befVilhim.    (Plul.  Crov.  17.) 

Under  Constantlne,  Uieragmlis  beranw  the  eafild 
ofthenewpravinceLafjiiBtaiats.(Ualal.Cikw>.xiL 
p.  317.)  Julian,  in  hli  Persian  cam[«if>ii,  m^faOii 
Hierapolia  aa  the  rendeivoos  fur  the  Bunian  mift 
before  their  passage  of  the  Euphialea.  He  has  gifa 
an  account  of  his  march  to  it.  wblch  tatk^  np  £fi 
daya,  in  a  letter  to  Libanioa  (£p.  xiriL),  aad  if 
mijned  there  three  days,  at  Ihe  bouse  of  Softts,  a 
dislingnisbed  pnpil  of  lamblidiua.  At  H>erapebi 
one  of  thou  tmlucky  ligna  which  Anuniami  (niL 
9.  §  6}  has  BO  carefully  reconied,  took  place  at  ha 
enlnnoe  into  the  town.  (Comp.  Gibboo,  c  zxjt;  la 
Bean,  Bai  Empirt,  vd.  iii.  p.  58.) 

With  the  eatabllihnieiit  of  Cbrialianit;,  Hienpnta 
recovered  ila  ancient  Indlgenona  Syrian  name.  Ui 
loEt  ita  Bplendour  and  magniScence  by  tbe  dovaU 
of  the  oM  worship  (a.d.  S40>  Bdhb.  who  eoan 
marided  during  the  aheence  of  Belisaniu  in  tbe  £■(, 
concenlrated  hii  fun.-ei  at  Bieiapolia,  txA  il  ^ 
escaped  bein([  pillaged  by  Chosraei  by  tfae  payvot 
of  tribute.  (Procop.  A/*.  ii.S;  Gibboe.c  iliL:  U 
Bean,  VOL  ix.  p.  12.) 

4.  D.  1068  it  wiB  captsmt  by  tbe  ontcnr  Bo. 
manna  Diogenes,  in  hi*  valiant  elTorta  to  neat  ike 
progress  of  the  Turla.  (Zooar.  toL  iL  p.  S79;  Le 
Beau,  ToLriv.p  472.) 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  provuKe  of  thia  aitk^ 
to  trace  the  connection  between  Bambyce  =  "  B^ 
byolna  urbti,"  ^'  Bombyciia  oojaia  gauderts,*'  ■■«*  tbe 

carious  information  on  thii  point  will  be  fnud  ia 
Ritler  (Erdimik,  vol.  x.  pp  1056—1063). 

The  ruina  of  tfaia  city  were  Gnt  disoorai«d  t»i 
described  by  Hanndrell  (Journal,  p.  804)  and  t? 
Pococlie(T'n».  ToLii.  pt.i.  p.  1G6).  Bat  it  n 
not  till  the  period  of  Colond  Chsuey'a  Expediiim 


that  til 


poaitu 


of  16  miles  W.  i?  &  (^  tbe  paMage 
of  KtU'-at'  ta-rJM,  at  about  600  feet  above  tbe  £i- 
phrales,  the  ruins  of  Hioapolia  occupy  the  notn  ef 
a  rocky  plain,  where,  by  ita  isulalfd  poEitioo,  tbe  dty 

but  likewlMi  of  every  advantage  which  was  likely  Is 
create  lud  preserve  a  place  of  importuca. 
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Some  rained  moBqaei  fend  aqnare  Sancenie  towen, 
with  the  remains  of  its  sarroondiiig  walls  and  ditches, 
mark  the  limits  of  the  Muslim  dtj,  within  which 
are  four  large  cisterns,  a  fine  sarcophagus,  and, 
among  other  ancient  remains,  the  scattered  ruins  of 
an  acropolis  and  two  temples. 

Of  the  smaller,  the  inclosure  and  portions  of 
8eT«a  eolumns  remain ;  bat  it  seems  to  possess  litUe 
interest  compared  with  the  huger,  which  may  have 
boM  that  of  the  Sjrian"  Queen  of  Heaven."  Among 
the  remaiu  of  the  ktter  are  some  fragments  of 
massive  architecture,  not  nnlike  the  Aegyptian,  and 
1 1  arches  form  one  side  of  a  square  paved  court, 
over  whidi  are  scattered  the  shafts  of  columns  and 
capitals  displaying  the  lotus. 

A  little  way  to  the  W.  of  tlie  walls  there  is  an 
extensive  necropolis,  which  contains  many  Turkish, 
vrith  some  Pagan,  Seljukian,  and  Syriac  tombs  ;  the 
last  having  some  almost  illegible  inscriptions  in  the 
ancient  character.  (Chesney,  Exped.  EuphraL 
ToL  i.  p.  516.)  Hierapolis  was  the  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  the  province  Euphratensis.  (Neale, 
Hist,  of  EomL  C*arcA,  vol.  i.  p.  134.) 

Eekhel  (voL  iiL  p.  261)  has  noticed  the  fiuTt, 
that  the  coins  of  Uierapolb  copy  the  type  of  thorn 
of  Antioch.:  they  are  Selendd,  autonomous,  and  im- 
perial, ringing  from  Tngan  to  the  elder  and  younger 
Philip.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIERAPYTNA  ('I^pArwrra,  Strab.  ix.  p.  440, 
X.  pp.  472,  475;  Plin.  iv.  20 ;  'IcpA  UxfTva,  Ptol. 
iii.  17.  §  4,  where  some  MSS.  have  'Uph.  ncrpa; 
Steph.  B.;  Inscripi  op.  Gruter,  p.  595;  *Up6:*v^n, 
DionCa8S.xxxvi.8;  UierocL'IffNin^va,StaduMm.; 
Hiera,  PeuL  Tab^j  a  town  of  Crete,  of  which  Strabo 
(I  c.)  says  that  it  stood  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
island,  opposite  Minoa.  Hierapytna,  according  to 
the  Coast-describer,  was  180  stadia  from  Biennus, 
which  agrees  with  the  distance  of  20  M.  P.  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Peutinger  Table.  It  was  a  town  of 
gnat  antiquity,  and  its  foundation  was  ascribed  to 
the  Gorybantes;  it  bore  the  successive  names  of 
Cyrba,  Pytna,  Camirus,  and  Hierapytna.  (Strab.  p. 
472  ;  Steph.  B,  $.  v.)  From  an  inscription  prc- 
■erved  among  the  Oxford  marbles,  it  appears  that 
the  Hierapytnians  were  at  one  time  allied  with  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Priansus.  (BSckh,  Corp.  Itir 
ser^  Graeo.  n.  2556;  H'dck,  Kreta,  vol.  iii.  p. 
472.)  Traces  of  this  city  have  been  found  at  the 
KoMtile  of  Hierdpeira,  (Pashley,  Trav.  yoL  i.  p. 
271.)  There  are  both  autonomous  and  imperial 
coins  belonging  to  Hierapytna;  the  symbol  on  the 
Ibrmer  is  generally  a  palm  tree.  (Eekhel,  vol.  ii.  p. 
S13.)  [B.B.J.] 
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COIN  OP  HIERAPYTNA. 

HIERASUS  FL.  ('lipturos,  Pte).  iii.  8.  §  4),  a 
river  of  Dada,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
TiARAirruB  (Ttap€un6s,  Herod,  iv.  48 ;  Schafarik, 
8kw,  AlLytA.  L  p.  506).  Perhaps  the  river  now  called 

HIERATIS  aUp^rts,  Arrian,  Ind,  c  39),  a  town 


belonging  to  the  province  of  Persia,  on  an  island 
fanned  by  a  channel  from  a  river  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  whole  country  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
boturhood  appears  to  have  been  a  peninsula,  and  to 
have  borne  the  name  in  aneieut  times  of  Mesambria. 
It  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  exact  position;  but  it  could 
not  have  beoi  &r  from  the  modem  Ahtuhir.  (Vin- 
cent, Voy.  of  Nearekut,  vol.  i.  pw  390.)  [V.] 
HIERICU&    [Jbkicho.] 

HIEKOMIAX.     [JOBDANKS.] 

HiEROM  ACRON  ('Icp2»r  Cicpor;  Sacrum  Pro. 
montorium),  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iiL 
2.  §  6)  as  the  south-eastera  point  of  the  i8huid=> 
Canuore  PowL  [R.  Q.  L.J 

HlERCyPOLIS.    [HiBRAPOUs.] 

Hl£ROS(yLYllA    [Jbrubalbm.] 

HILLEVIO'NES,  according  to  Pliny  (iv.  27)  the 
general  name  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia. 
The  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who  (^Germ. 
44,  45)  divides  all  tlie  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia 
into  two  groups,  called  Smonn  and  SiUmet.  The 
HiUeviones  form  one  of  the  great  groups  into  which 
all  the  German  tribes  were  divided.  (Comp.  Gek- 
MAIflA.)  [L.  S.] 

HIMELLA,  a  river  in  the  country  of  the  Sabmes, 
mentioned  by  ViiKii  in  the  same  line  with  Casperia 
and  Foruli.  (Aen,  viL  714.)  According  to  Vibiua 
Sequester  (p.  11.  Oberlin),  it  was  a  river  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Casperia;  and  if  this  is  not  a 
mere  hasty  inference  from  the  line  of  Virgil,  we 
may  probably  identify  it  with  a  small  stream  called 
Aia  or  VAiOj  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the 
N.  of  ^«pra,  and  falk  into  the  Tiber  about  10  miles 
from  that  town.  According  to  some  authorities, 
this  river  is  still  called  the  Imelle,  but  this  name 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  earlier  tqx^ra- 
phers,  and  is  perhaps  merely  a  piece  of  classical 
learning.  (Cluver.  ItaL  p.  675;  Bnnsen,  in  the 
Atm.  d.  IntL  vol.  vi.  p.  110.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

HI'MERA  Om^:  £th. 'Ifitpoios,  Himerensis, 
but  the  a4J.  Himeraeus :  near  Termini),  an  impor- 
tant Greek  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  udand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  between  Panormus  and  Cephaloedinm.  Thu- 
cydides  says  it  was  the  only  Greek  city  on  this  coast 
of  Sicily  (vi  62,  viL  58),  which  must  however  be 
understood  with  reference  only  to  independent  cities; 
MyUie,  which  was  also  on  the  K.  coast,  and  certainly 
of  Greek  origin,  being  a  dependency  of  Zancle  or 
Messana.  All  authorities  agree  that  Himera  was  a 
colony  of  Zancle,  but  Thucydides  tells  us  that,  with 
the  emignnts  from  Zancle,  who  were  of  Chalcidic 
origin,  were  mingled  a  number  of  Syracusan  exiles,  tlie 
consequence  of  which  was,  that,  though  the  institu- 
tions {if6fufad)  of  the  new  city  were  Chalcidic,  its 
dialect  had  a  mixture  of  Doric.  The  foundation  of 
Himera  is  placed  subsequent  to  that  of  Mylae  (as, 
from  their  raUitive  position,  might  naturally  have 
been  expected)  both  by  Strabo  and  Scymnus  Chitu  : 
its  date  is  not  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  hut  Dio- 
dorns  telb  us  that  it  had  existed  240  years  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  which 
would  fix  its  first  settlement  in  B.a  648.  (Thuc.  \i, 
5  ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272 ;  Scymn.  Cb.  289 ;  Diod.  xiii. 
62 ;  Hecat  fr.  49 ;  Scyl.  p.  4.  §  13.)  We  have  veiy 
little  information  as  to  its  early  history:  an  ob- 
scure notice  in  Aristotle  {Rhet  ii.  20),  from  which 
it  appeare  to  have  at  one  ti,me  fallen  noder  the  domi- 
nion of  the  tyrant  Pbalaris,  being  the  only  mention 
we  find  of  it,  until  about  b.  o.  490,  when  it  afforded  a 
I  temporary  refuge  to  Scythes,  tyrant  of  Zancle,  after 
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hU  expnlsion  from  the  latter  citj  (Herod,  ti.  24). 
Not  long  after  this  event,  Himera  fell  itself  under  the 
yoke  of  a  despot  named  Terillos,  who  sought  to  for- 
tify his  power  bj  contracting  a  close  alliance  with 
Anaxilas,  at  that  time  ruler  both  of  Rhegium  and 
Zancle.  But  Terillns  was  unable  to  resist  Uie  power 
of  Theron,  despot  of  Agrigentum,  and,  being  expelled 
by  him  from  Himera,  had  re(»nrse  to  the  assbtance 
of  the  Carthaginians,  a  circumstance  which  became 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  first  great  expedition 
of  that  people  to  Sicily,  b.c.  480.  (Id.  vii.  165.) 
The  magnitude  of  the  armament  sent  under  Hamilcar, 
who  is  said  to  hare  landed  in  Sicily  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men,  in  itself  sufficiently  prores  that  the 
conquest  of  Himera  was  rather  the  pretext,  than  the 
object,  of  the  war :  but  it  is  likely  that  the  growing 
power  of  that  city,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  of  Panormus  and 
Solus,  had  already  given  umbrage  to  the  latter  people. 
Hence  it  was  against  Himera  that  the  first  eff<Mt8  of 
Hamilcar  were  directed :  but  Theron,  who  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  city  with  all  the  f<Mroes  at  his  com- 
mand, was  able  to  maintain  its  defence  till  the  arrival 
of  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  who,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merical inferiority  of  his  forces,  defeated  the  vast 
army  of  the  Carthaginians  with  such  skughter  that 
the  battle  of  Himera  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily  as  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  contemporaiy 
victory  of  Salamis.  (Herod.  viL  166, 167  ;  Diod.  xi. 
20—23;  Find.  Pyth.  i.  152.)  The  same  feeling 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  or  belief,  that  both 
triumphs  were  achieved  on  the  very  same  day.  (He- 
rod. I.  c.) 

This  great  victory  left  Theron  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Himera,  as  well  as  of 
that  of  Agrigentum ;  but  he  appears  to  have  be- 
stowed his  principal  attention  upon  the  latter  city, 
and  consigned  the  government  of  Himera  to  his  son 
Thrasydaeus.  But  the  young  man,  by  his  violent 
and  oppressive  rule,  soon  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
citizens,  who  in  consequence  applied  for  relief  to  Hi- 
eron  of  Syracuse,  at  that  time  on  terms  of  hostility 
with  Theron.  The  Syracusan  despot,  however,  in- 
stead of  lending  assistance  to  the  discontented  party 
at  Himera,  betrayed  their  overtures  to  Theron,  who 
took  signal  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  Hime- 
raeans,  putting  to  death  a  Urg^  number  of  the  disaf- 
fected citizens,  and  driving  others  into  exile.  (Diod. 
xi.  48.)  Shortly  after,  seeing  that  the  dty  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  these  severities,  and  that  its  po- 
pulation was  much  diminished,  he  sought  to  restore 
its  prosperity  by  establishing  there  a  new  body  of 
citizens,  whom  he  collected  from  various  quarters. 
The  greater  part  of  these  new  colonists  were  of  Do- 
rian extraction ;  and  though  the  two  bodies  of  citizens 
were  blended  into  one,  and  continued  to  live  harmo- 
niously  together,  we  find  that  from  this  period  Hi- 
mera became  a  Doric  city,  and  both  adopted  the  in- 
stitutions, and  followed  the  policy,  of  the  other  Doric 
states  of  Sicily.  (Id.  xi.  49.)  This  settlement  seems 
to  have  taken  jdace  in  b.c.  476*,  and  Himera  caa- 

*  There  is  a  confusion  about  this  date ;  for,  though 
Diodorus  relates  the  circumstances  in  the  year  of 
Phaedon,  01.  LXXVL  1,  which  would  place  it  in 
B.C.  476,  he  adds  that  the  new  colony  subsisted  58 
years,  till  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  which 
would  refer  it  to  the  year  466  B.a  This  hist  date 
(which  has  been  inadvertently  adopted  by  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, F,  H.  vol.  i.  p.  198)  is  clearly  incompatible  with 
the  fact  that  Theron  died  in  B.a  472. 
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tinned  subject  to  Thenm  till  his  death,  in  47S :  bat 
Thrasydaeus  retained  possession  of  the  aovereigDty 
for  a  very  short  time  after  the  decease  of  his  fii^icr, 
and  his  defeat  by  Hienm  of  Syracuse  was  speedily 
followed  by  his  expnlsion  both  firam  Agiij^eutam  and 
Himera.  (Id.  xL  53.)  In  b.c.  466  we  find  the  Hi- 
meraeans,  in  their  turn,  sending  a  fbree  to  aeest  tla 
Syracusans  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  c^  ThnsybnlBs; 
and,  in  the  general  settlement  of  affiun  wlJeh  fci- 
lowed  soon  after,  the  exiles  were  allowed  to  retm  to 
Himera,  where  they  appear  to  have  aetded  quietly 
together  with  the  new  citizens,  (id.  xi.  68,  76.) 
From  this  period  Diodorus  expressly  tells  m  that 
Himera  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  dvil 
dissensions  (xi.  49),  and  this  good  govenmient  onat 
have  secured  to  it  no  small  share  of  the  pufepetii^t 
which  was  enjoyed  by  the  Scilian  citaea  iu  gcsenl 
during  the  snooeedlng  faalf-oentoiy. 

But  though  we  are  told  in  general  tenns  that 
the  period  which  eUpsed  from  this  re-eettienieBt  of 
Himera  till  its  destmctian  by  the  Carthi^iBisiiB 
(b.  c  461—408),  was  one  of  peace  and  pnfct>eiitj. 
the  only  notices  we  find  of  the  city  during  thia  m- 
terval  refer  to  the  part  it  took  at  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  415.  On  that 
occasion,  the  Himeraeana  were  among  the  fixai  to 
promise  their  support  to  Syracuse:  hence,  when 
Nicias  presented  himself  before  their  port  with  the 
Athenian  fleet,  they  altogether  relnaed  to  leoeife 
him ;  and,  shortly  after,  it  was  at  Himera  that  Gy- 
lippoB  landed,  and  from  whence  he  marehed  aaom 
the  island  to  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  m  foice  oom- 
posed  in  great  part  of  Himeraean  dtizena.  (Thac 
vL  62,  vii.  1,  58  ;  Diod.  xiiL  4,  1^.)  A  few  yean 
after  this  the  prosperity  of  the  dty  was  hnioght  to 
a  sudden  and  abrupt  termination  by  the  great  Car- 
thaginian expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  408.  Thon^ 
the  ostensible  object  of  that  armament,  ib  it  lad 
been  of  the  Athenian,  was  the  support  of  the  S^ges- 
tans  against  their  neighboun,  the  Sehnontises,  jtt 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Carthaginians^  &oan 
the  first,  entertained  more  extensive  designs ;  and, 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Selinos,  Han- 
nibal, who  oemmanded  the  expedition,  hastened  to 
turn  his  arms 'against  Himera.  That  city  was  ill- 
prepared  for  defence ;  ite  fortifications  were  of  tittk 
strength,  but  the  citizens  made  a  de^>erate  rriii 
tance,  and  by  a  vigorous  sally  inflicted  severe  loss 
on  the  Carthaginians.  They  wers  at  fint  supported 
by  a  force  of  about  4000  auxiliaries  from  Syncose^ 
under  the  command  of  Diodes;  bat  that  geEwnl  be- 
came adzed  with  a  panie  fbur  for  the  safety  of 
Syracuse  itself,  and  precipitotdy  abandoned  Hiinen, 
leaving  the  unfwtnnate  citizens  to  contend  aiz^ie- 
handed  against  the  Carthaginian  power.  The  rsolt 
could  not  be  doubtful,  and  the  dty  was  soon  taken 
by  storm  :  a  laige  part  of  the  citizens  were  pnt  to 
the  sword,  and  not  less  than  3000  of  them,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  were  put  to  death  in  aM  bbod 
by  Hannibal,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  mennory  of  In 
grandfather  Hamilcar.  (Diod.  xiiL  59 — 62  ;  Xen. 
Bell.  i.  1.  §  87.)  The  dty  itself  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed, ite  buildings  razed  to  the  ground,  and  even 
the  temples  themselves  were  not  spared ;  the  Car- 
thaginian general  being  evidently  desirous  to  oblite- 
rate all  teace  of  a  city  wliose  name  was  aasodatcd 
with  the  great  defeat  of  his  conntiymoL 

Diodorus,  who  reUtes  the  total  destmctjon  of 
Himera,  tells  us  expressly  that  it  was  never  rebuilt, 
and  that  the  site  remained  uninhabited  down  to  his 
own  tiroes  (xi.  49).    It  seems  at  first  in  coDtndii>- 
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tlon  with  this  ttatement,  that  he  elsewhere  indudes 
the  Himeraeana,  as  well  as  the  Selinantines  aod 
A^rigentines,  among  the  exiled  citizens  that  were 
allowed  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  Carthage,  in 
B.C.  405,  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  inhabit  their 
own  cities,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  Carthage 
and  not  restoring  their  fortifications.  (Id.  ziii.  1 14.) 
And  it  seems  clear  that  many  of  them  at  least 
availed  themselves  of  this  permission,  as  we  find  the 
Uimeraeans  subsequently  mentioned  among  the  states 
that  declared  in  iavour  of  Dionysius,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  great  war  with  Carthage  iu  b.  a 
397  ;  though  thoy  quickly  returned  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian alliance  in  the  following  year.  (Id.  xiv.  47, 
56.)  The  explanation  of  this  difficulty  is  furnished 
by  Cicero,  who  telk  us  that,  "  after  the  destruction 
of  Himera,  those  citizens  who  had  survived  the  ca- 
lamity of  the  war  established  themselves  at  Thermae, 
within  the  confines  of  the  same  tenitoiy,  and  not 
fiur  from  their  old  town."  (Cic  Vtrr,  ii.  35.) 
Diodoms  indeed  gives  us  a  somewhat  different  ac- 
connt  of  the  foundation  of  Thermae,  which  he  re- 
presents as  established  by  the  Carthaginians  them- 
selves before  the  close  of  the  war,  ins. a  407. 
(Diod.  ziii.  79).  But  it  is  proliable  iJiat  both  state- 
ments are  substantially  correct,  and  that  the  Car- 
thaginians founded  the  new  town  in  the  immediate 
nnghbooihood  of  Himera,  in  order  to  {ffevent  the 
old  site  being  again  occupied ;  while  the  Himeraean 
exiles,  when  they  retuined  thither,  though  they 
settled  in  the  new  town,  naturally  regarded  them- 
selves as  still  the  same  people,  and  would  continue 
to  bear  the  name  of  Himeraeans.  How  completely, 
even  at  a  much  later  period,  the  one  c\tj  was  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  the  other,  appears 
finom  the  statement  of  Cicero,  that  when  Scipio  Afri- 
canos,  after  the  capture  of  Carthage,  restored  to 
the  Agrigentines  and  Gelenses  the  statues  that  had 
been  earned  off  from  their  respective  cities,  he  at  the 
same  time  restored  to  the  citizens  of  Thertna 
those  that  had  been  taken  from  Himera.  (Cic. 
Verr.  u.  35,  iv.  33.)  Hence  we  cannot  be  surprised 
to  find  that,  not  only  are  the  Himeraeans  still  spoken 
of  as  an  existing  peoptt^  but  even  that  the  name 
of  Himera  itself  is  sometimes  inadvertently  used  as 
that  of  their  city.  Thus,  in  b.  c.  314,  Diodorus 
teUs  OS  that,  by  the  treaty  between  Agathocles  and 
the  Carthaginians,  it  was  stipulated  that  Hersdeia, 
Selinus,  and  Himera  should  continue  subject  to 
Carthage  as  they  had  been  before.  (Diod.  xiz.  71.) 
It  is  much  more  strange  that  we  find  the  name  of 
Himera  reappear  both  in  Mela  and  Pliny,  though 
we  know  firom  the  distinct  statements  of  Cicero  and 
Strabo,  as  well  as  Diodorus,  that  it  had  ceased  to 
exist  centuries  before.  (Strab.  vL  p.  272 ;  MeL  iu  7. 
§  16  ;  PUn.  iii.  8.  s.  14.) 

The  new  town  of  Thermae  or  Thebua,  called 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  Thermae  Himebensks 
(6«^/tal  at  'iMcpajoi,  Pol.;  6«p/ial  'IfiifKu,  PtoL; 
e«p/iii, Btpfik  'I/Mpfluo,  Diod.:  £th,  e^pfdniSy  Ther- 
mitanus),  which  thus  took  the  phuie  of  Hlmers, 
obviously  derived  its  name  from  the  hot  springs  for 
which  it  was  celebrated,  and  the  first  discovery  of 
which  was  connected  by  legends  with  the  wanderngs 
of  Hercules.  (Diod.  iv.  23,  v.  3 ;  Pind.  OL  xiL  28.) 
It  appears  to  have  early  become  a  considerable  town, 
though  it  continued,  with  few  and  brief  exceptions, 
to  be  subject  to  the  Carthaginian  rule.  In  the 
First  Punic  War  its  name  is  repeatedly  mentioned. 
Thus,  in  b.  c  260,  a  body  of  Soman  troops  were 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  they  were 
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attacked  by  Hamilcar,  and  defeated  with  heavy  loss. 
(Pol.  i  24  ;  Diod.  xxiu.  9.  Exc.  H.  p.  503.)  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  war,  Thermae  itself  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Bomans.  (PoL  i.  39 ;  Diod.xxiii. 
20.  Exc  H.  p.  506.)  We  have,  however,  no  clue 
to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  peculiar  fa- 
vour which  this  city  seems  to  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  its  Roman  conquerors.  Cicero  tells  us 
that  the  Roman  government  restored  to  the  Ther- 
mitani  their  dty  and  territory,  with  the  firee  use  of 
their  own  laws,  as  a  reward  for  their  steady  fidelity 
("  quod  semper  in  amidtia  fideque  mansissent,"  Cic 
Verr.  ii.  37).  As  we  see  that  they  were  on  hostile 
terms  with  Rome  during  tlie  First  Punic  War,  it 
can  only  be  to  the  subsequent  period  that  these  ex-> 
pressions  apply ;  but  the  occasion  to  which  they  refer 
is  unknown.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  Thermae  appears 
to  have  been  a  flourishing  place,  carrying  on  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  trade,  though  the  orator  speaks 
of  it  ss  **  oppidum  non  maximum."  (Id.  ii.  46, 75, 
iii.  42.)  It  seems  to  have  received  a  colony  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  whence  we  find  mention  in  in- 
scriptions of  the  "  Ordo  et  Populus  splendidissimae 
Coloniae  Augustas  Himerseorum  Thermitanorum " 
(CastelL  Inter,  Sicil.  p.  47  ;  Grater.  Inter,  p.  433, 
no.  6.)  :  and  there  can  be  very  littie  doubt  that  the 
^  Thermae  colonia**  of  Pliny  in  reality  refers  to  this 
town,  though  he  evidoitiy  understood  it  to  be  Thermae 
Selinuntiae,  as  he  places  it  on  the  S.  cosst  between 
Agrigentnm  and  Selinus.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  We 
have  litUe  subsequent  account  of  Thermae ;  but,  as 
its  name  is  found  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  it 
appears  to  have  continued  in  existence  throughout 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  probably  never 
ceased  to  be  inhabited,  as  the  modem  town  of  Ter- 
mini  retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name.  (Ptol. 
iii.  4.  §  4 ;  Itin,  Ant,  p.  92  ;  Tab.  Pent.)  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  andent  dty  are  still  visible, 
but  all  of  the  Roman  period ;  among  these,  the  most 
interesting  are  those  of  the  andent  Thermae,  which 
are  still  applied  to  thdr  original  purpose,  and  are 
now  known  as  the  Bagni  di  &  Calogero :  their 
form  and  construction  is  peculiar,  being  probably 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  were  built.  Besides  these,  the  ruins  of 
a  theatre  we^  still  extant  in  the  days  of  Fazello, 
but  have  been  since  destroyed  ;  some  portions  of  an 
aqueduct  still  remain,  and  the  ruins  of  a  large 
building  of  Roman  date,  but  of  uncertain  destinatiim  i 
numerous  inscriptions  and  fivgments  of  andent 
sculpture  are  also  preserved  in  the  modern  dty, 
(FazelL  de  Reb.  Sic  ix.  1 ;  Biscari,  Viaggii>  m 
SiciUa,  pp.  235—239.) 

No  doubt  can  therefore  exist  with  regard  to  the 
site  of  Thermae,  which  would  be,  indeed,  sufficiently 
marked  by  the  hot  springs  themselves ;  but  the 
exact  position  of  the  more  andent  dty  of  Himera  is 
still  a  subject  of  controversy.  The  opinion  of  Cln- 
verius,  which  has  been  followed  by  almost  all  sub- 
sequent writera,  would  place  it  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  which  fiows  by  Termini  on  the  west,  and  is 
thence  eommonly  known  as  the  Fiume  di  Terminif 
though  called  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  Fiume 
S,  Lionardo,  On  this  supposition  the  inhabitants 
merely  removed  from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
other;  and  this  would  readily  explain  the  passages  in 
which  Himera  and  Thermae  appear  to  he  regarded 
as  identical,  and  where  the  river  Himera  (which 
unquestionably  gave  name  to  the  older  city)  is 
represented  at  the  same  time  as  fiowing  by  Thermae. 
(Sil.  ItaL  xiv.  232 ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14 ;  Vib.  Sequest. 
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p.  II.)  Od  tha  otfaer  hud,  tlien  u  greit  difficult 
m  lappwng  tlut  Ihe  Fiume  S.  Lionardo  cu  t«  the 
liTcr  Uimen  (s«  the  folloniDg  uticle);  wid  all  our 
dmtt  with  nfiri  ta  the  Utter  would  Mem  ta  lupport 
tba  Tiir*  oT  yuello,  who  identifiu  it  with  the  Fiame 
Grande,  the  mouth  of  which  is  diaUnt  Just  8  milea 
from  TVrtiwH.  This  distajuca  can  hardly  be  Bajd  to 
b«  too  great  to  be  reconciled  with  Cicero'i  eipreMion, 
that  Ilie  new  Mttlement  waa  ealablished  "  non  lotiKe 
ah  opjnda  antiqno'  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  35);  while  tha 
aJdiCMu  that  it  wu  in  tha  tune  territot?  ("in  ejoa- 
dem  agri  Gnibni,"  L  £.}  woald  rather  Kan  to  implj 
that  it  wu  nal  very  near  tha  old  lila.  Qt  ni«j  be 
added,  that,  in  thii  caie,  the  new  sits  wontaT have  hwl 
the  ncammoidatiao  in  the  ejea  of  the  Car(haf;i>iian3 
of  beiniriiairarta  their  own  wttlements  of  Solos  and 
Panonnua,  ajid,  conseqoentlj,  mora  within  their  Mun- 
>  maniQ  Bat  Faiello'i  view  deriras  a  atrrmg  ccnfir- 
(nation  from  tha  circnmslnnce,  sUled  bj  him,  that 
the  lite  whicli  bo  indicatsa,  marked  bj  the  Tom  di 
BmfonnUo  on  tha  eea- 
FiuMt  Grande,  ckae  to 

no  nuns,  ^wondad  in  ancient  rvLica,  lucb  aa  vsees, 
bronio,  kr. ;  and  namaroiu  aepnlchrea  had  also  been 
brooK'^t  to  light.  (Kaiell.  ii.  2.)  On  the  olber  hand, 
neither  Clurerina  nor  anj  other  writer  hae  noticed  the 
existence  of  anjr  andent  nmaine  on  the  west  bank  of 
theHimera;  nordoee  it  appear  that  the  aita  ao  fixed  is 
one  adapted  for  a  citj  of  importance.  The  looUiiiea 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  carefully  investigated  by 
anj  recent  traveller,  though  sndi  an  examination 
would  pruhablf  set  the  whole  (joestiaa  at  mL  In 
Uia  roenn  time  the  probabilities  saedi  itranglj  in 
favour  rf  the  views  of  Faiello. 

Himera  was  celebrated  in  antiqnitj  as  the  lurtb- 
place  of  the  poet  St»ichoras,  who  appears,  from  an 
anecdote  preserved  by  Aristotle,  to  have  taken  con- 
aidenble  put  in  the  pilitical  aflaini  of  hie  native  city. 
Hie  elatae  was  alill  preserred  at  Thermae  m  Che  days 
of  Cicero,  and  regarded  with  the  ntmoat  venetation. 
(Ari«L  Riu*.  iL  30 ;  Cic  Kerr.  it.  3S  ;  SU.  Ital.  liv. 
S33',  Paas.uL  IS.  §  13.;  Snid.  j.  v.  2n^lxofWi.) 
Er^lea,  iriioea  nclory  at  (be  Olympic  gamea  is 
celebrated  by  Pindar,  waa  a  citinn,  bnt  ddC  a  native, 
of  HimeiB.  <Pind.  OL  lii.;  Paui.  vi.  4.  §  II.) 
On  the  other  hand,  I'bennas  bad  ttie  hoooar  lA 
being  tba  birthplace  of  the  tyrant  Agatbocles. 
(Diod,  xii.  3.)  The  magnificence  of  tha  ancient  dly, 
and  the  taste  af  its  citiiens  for  (ha  ancoaragement 
of  Bit,  are  sttseted  by  Cicero,  who  calls  it  "  in  primia 
Siciliae  clanun  et  omntum  ■'  and  Bonw  avidenee  of  it 
remained,  even  in  the  diye  of  that  orator,  in  the 
it*tuea  preserved  by  the  Thermitani,  to  irticm  they 
had  been  reatored  by  Scipio,  aft«r  the  oonqDest  of 
Carthage:  and  which  were  valuable,  Dot  only  aa 
relics  of  the  past,  but  from  their  high  merit  aa  works 
ofMt    (Cic  Ferr.  ii.  35.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


HIUESA. 

Ses,  the  other  to  Ihe  S.  tout  of  the  itli 
ich,  by  a  strange  confuiioo,  were  regu 


which  is  in  conaeqnaice  described  aa  rtting  in  l^ 
^  of  the  island,  and  flowinf;  in  two  diSeroit 
ions,  so  as  ctsnplctdy  to  divide  Scdly  into  m 
parts.  It  is  singular  that,  if  wt  may  believe  Vftm 
Iter,  this  absurd  notim  is  as  old  as  the  tine 
sichoros,  who  was  Ijimself  a  nMJve  of  Binn. 
Uela  is,  however,  Ihe  only  one  of  the  anrieot  fee- 
ffraphm  who  adopts  it.  (Mel.  n.  7.  §  17:  Soba.v. 
S  17  ;  Vib.  SequesL  p.  12  ;  SiL  ItaL  lit.  339; 
Antig.  CarysL  133;  VilniT.  viii.  3.  §  7.) 

1.  The  southern  and  nnri  impoitaiii  river  of  Ik 
me,  is  cerUunly  the  one  now  called  iia  Fmmi 
Satio,  one  of  the  most  cooeidenble  atnama  ia  Sidit, 
which  rises  in  the  Monti  di  MaJonia.  the  Nebndis 
Mons  of  the  ancients,  aod  Sowing  neariy  doe  &. 
entci^  the  se*  at  Alioala  (Phinlias).  In  the  ^jpr 
part  of  iti  eourae  it  is  cemposed  of  two  btaniei, 
mnning  Dearly  parallel  with  one  another ;  (be  a» 
now  called  tha  Fitmt  Gnmde  rising  nev  Ga}^ 
the  other,  called  the  Fiume  di  Petrvlia,  fno  Ik 
town  of  the  same  name  :  iC  ia  only  after  the  JDoctid 
of  (ha  two  that  it  cbiains  the  name  of  Fitmi  SdK 
It  ia  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two  btancla 
was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  tme  Hinisi ; 

50  miles  from  N.  lo  S.,  and  ita  aonica  an  d« 
above  15  miles  from  the  N.  onast  of  the  isU. 
Hence  the  eiprcsiion  of  Pulyblus  and  Livy,  dM 
the  Himera  nearly  divides  the  wbole  of  Sidlv  bn 
two  parts,  is  by  no  means  inaccunte.  (PoL  ^1; 
Liv.  xiiv.  6.)  But  it  ia  evidently  this  d 
coupled  with  tlie  Gut  that  ther«  was  a 
of  the  same  name  flowing  ii 
wlilch  gave  rise  to  the  fable  above  noticed  So^ 
iriio  does  not  notice  the  aonlhem  Himera,  a|^ 
(evidently  by  mistake)  very  nearly  the  same  ra* 
as  Polrbins  to  Ihe  northern  river  of  the  na»t 
(Slrab.'vi.  p.  36G.)  Modoius  nolica  the  bncbt 
quality  of  the  waters  of  the  Himera,  whieh  gira 
rise  to  its  modern  name  of  Fiume  Saiao:  thii  it 
caused  by  the  Junction  of  a  small  stream  near  Cd- 
tamietta,  that  fiows  from  Ihe  salt  minca  in  Aal 
vicinity.  (Diod.  xii.  109  ;  Sinytfe  Sio/jr.  p>  IM-) 
Soliniu  erronefAisly  ascribea  this  qnality  Is  tba 
northern  Himem  (SoUn.  v,  §  17)  ;  while  Vitrmin 
rightly  atlribates  it  to  the  sonlhem  rivet  nlr 
(riii.  3.  S  7). 

Historically,  Ihe  eonthem  Binien  is  mnufaUt 
for  Ihe  gnat  battle  fboght  on  its  banks  beCmi 
AgaCbcdes  and  Ihe  Carthaginians,  in  which  the 
latter  obtained  a  complete  vklory,  B.  c.  311.  (DW- 
lii.  107— lla)  The  scene  of  this  action  -is  s 
short  dUlance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  tbe  (Tsn 
thaginians  occupying  the  hill  of  Ecncmos,  whih 
AgslhoclM  was  enaunped  on  the  left  bank.  [E<V 
HOMVB.]  At  ■  much  earner  perkd,  B.  c  US,  >> 
witnawd  a  defeat  of  the  Agrigentines  by  tbe  Srn- 
cuuns  (Diod.  lii.  B) ;  and,  again,  in  lbs  Secoi 
Punic  War,  B.C.  312.  becune  the  aceos  of  ■> 
acliou  between  Harcellus  and  the  CarlbiL^nin 
forces  under  Hanno  and  Epicydea  nf  Syracoae,  is 
which  the  latur  were  defeated  and  driven  tulakt 
sheller  within  the  walls  of  Agrigenlmn.  (JlA*  xi'- 
40.  41.)  By  the  traty  concluded  with  Cirthap 
by  Hierunymos  of  Syracnsc,  it  was  iigreed  1o  divii" 
tha  whole  of  Sdly  between  Ihe  two  powers,  so  iliai 
tha  liver  Himet*  should  be  the  booDdaij  of  their 
respective  dominigng.     (Polyb.  viL  4 ;  Lhr.  ixiv.  6-) 
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Hat  this  anrnngement  was  never  actually  carried 
into  eflfect.  Ptolemy  correctly  places  the  moath  of 
the  aoathem  Himera  to  the  £.  of  the  emporinm  of 
Agrigentam  (PtoL  iii.  4.  §  7) :  he  ^is  the  only  one 
of  the  geographers  who  mentions  both  rivers  of  the 
name.  An  inscription  recorded  by  Torremnzza, 
containing  a  dedication  ASKAHnm  KAI  IMEFA 
nOTAMO,  most,  from  its  being  found  at  CaUanuettay 
refer  to  the  soutberu  Himera.  (Gastell  Inter.  SiciL 
p.  4  ;  Boeckh.  C.  /.  no.  5747.) 

2.  The  northern  Himera,  a  much  less  considerable 
stream  than  the  preceding,  is  unifonnly  described 
ma  flowing  by  the  city  to  which  it  gave  its  name 
CPUn.  iii.  8.  s.  14 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.'Aicpdyas ;  Vib. 
Seqnest.  p.  11);  and  Pindar  speaks  of  the  great 
victory  of  Gelon  (which  we  know  to  have  been 
fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  ci^)  as 
fiFaioed  '*  upon  the  banks  of  the  fair  waters  of  the 
Himera**  (Py<4.i.  153).    Hence  its  identification  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  determination  of  the 
site  of  that  dty,  a  question  still  the  subject  of  dispute. 
Cluverius,  and  those  who  have  followed  him  in 
placing  Himera  itself  in  the  immediate  neighbour* 
hood  d[  Termini^  and  on  the  left  bonk  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  that  town,  have,  in  consequence,  as- 
snmed  the  stream  just  mentioned  (now  called  the 
Fitime  tU  Termini^  or,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
the  FmnM  S.  LUmar€lo)  to  be  the  ancient  Himera. 
FsxellO)  on  the  contrary,  identifies  the  latter  with 
the  river  now  called  the  Fiume  Grande^  which  rises 
in  the  Madtmia  mountains  near  Poliedj  and  flows 
into  the  sea  about  8  miles  £.  of  TennmL    The 
arguments  in  &vour  of  the  Utt^r  view  are  certainly 
Tery  strong.     1.  Strabo,  in  giving  the  distances 
akng  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  leckons  18  miles  from 
Cephaloedium  {Cefaiu)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Himera, 
and  85  from  thence  to  PsJUMinus.    The  first  difr- 
tanoe  is  overstated,  the  true  distance  to  the  mouth 
of  the  F,  Grande  being  only  15  miles ;  the  latter 
just  about  right  if  we  follow  the  windings  of  the 
coast:  whereas,  if  we  place  the  Himera  beyond 
TemUnij  both  distances  are  equally  wrong.     2. 
Ftokmy  distinctly  places  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Himera  between  Thermae  (Termmt)  and  Cepha- 
loedium, and,  therefore,  to  the  east  of  the  former 
city.    (PtoL  iii.  4.  §  3.)    This  is  assumed  by  Clu- 
Venus  to  be  a  mistake  of  Ptolemy,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  such  mistakes  occur  in  that 
authoi's  description  of  Sicily  ,*  but  still  there  is  no 
occasion  to  multiply  them  tinnecefsart'/^.    Lastly, 
if  the  northern  Himera  be  recc^ised  in  the  Fhtme 
Gramkf  —  the  sources  of  which  near  Polizzi  are  in 
the  very  same  group  of  mountains  with,  and  a  very 
short  distance  from,  those  of  the  Fiwne  di  Petralia^ 
one  branch  of  the  totUhem  Himera,  —  the  notion  of 
these  being  one  and  the  same  river  becomes  in  some 
degree  intelligible ;  while  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how  such  a  notion  should  have  arisen,  if  the  head 
waters  of  the  two  were  separated  by  an  interval  of 
many  miles.     The  other  arguments  coimected  with 
the  site  of  the  city^  are  considered  in  that  article. 
Theocritus  more  than  once  alludes  to  the  river 
Himera  as  a  celebrated  Sicilian  stream ;  but  in  such 
general  terms  as  to  afibrd  no  indication  which  of  the 
two  rivers  he  means;  the  Scholiast,  however,  under* 
stands  him  to  refer  to  the  northern  Himera.  (Theocr. 
V.  124,  vil.  75 ;  Schol.  ad,  he.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

HIXNOM.    [Jerusalem.] 
HI'PPANA  C'^mrdya,  Pol.),  a  town  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  by  Polybius  as  being  taken  by  assault 
Igr  the  Buuiana  in  tlie  First  Punic  War,  b.  c.  260. 
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(Pol.  i.  24.)  Diodorua,  in  relating  the  evvents  of 
the  same  campaign,  mentions  the  capture  of  a  town , 
called  Sittana,  for  which  we  should  in  all  proba% 
bility  read  Hippana.  (Oiod.  zziii.  9.  Ezc.  Hoesch.. 
p.  503  ;  Weeseling,  ad  2pe.;  Cluver.  Sieil  p.  392.) 
The  correctness  <^  the  name  found  in  Polybius  is 
confirmed  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  («.  v.),  who, 
however,  writes  it  "iwot^o,  but  cites  Polybius  9a  his 
authority.  No  other  author  mentions  the  pbice, 
which  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  neigh-» 
bonrhood  of  Panormus,  but  of  which  nothing  further 
is  known.  According  to  Sillig's  recent  edition  of 
Pliny,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  best  MSS.  give 
the  name  of  "  Ipaaenses"  in  that  author's  list  of 
Sicilian  towns  (iii.  8.  a.  14.  §  91 X  where  the  dder 
editions  have  "  Ichanenses."  If  this  reading  be 
adopted,  it  in  all  probability  refers  to  the  same 
place  as  the  Hippana  of  Polybius :  but  as  the  read- 
ing luhanenses  b  also  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Stephantis  (who  notices  Ichana  as  a  town  of  Sicily), 
the  point  must  be  considered  doubtfuL     [£.  H.  B.] 

HI'PPAKIS  Clmrapij),  a  small  river  of  Sicily, 
flowing  by  the  city  of  Camarina,  whence  it  is  now 
called  the  Fiume  di  Camarana.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Pindar  in  connection  with  that  city  (Pind.  OL 
V.  27),  from  its  proximity  to  which  it  derives  its 
celebrity.  [Camabima.]  Though  but  a  small 
stream,  and  having  a  courte  of  only  12  miles,  it 
has  a  copious  and  perennial  supply  of  clear  water,  a 
rare  circumstance  in  Sicily:  hence  the  ezpresaioQ 
of  Silius  Italicna,  **  pauperis  alvei  Hipparis,'*  is  sin- 
guUrly  inappUcable.  (Sil.  ItaL  xiv.  230;  Vib. 
Sequest  p.  12;  Schol.  ad  Find.  L  c;  l^nnua. 
Ditmya.  ziii.  317.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  river 
of  which  the  name  is  erroneously  written  in  Ptolemy, 
Hipporus.  ClTwaipof ,  PtoL  iiL  4.  §  7.)  The  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  stream  is  represented  on  some  of  the 
coins  of  Camarina,  accompanied  by  his  name,  IXIIIA-. 
FIX    (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  1 99.)  [£.  H.  B.l 

HIPPA'SII  (^Iwrdffuny  Strab.  xv.  p.  698),"  an 
Indian  tribe  who  occupied  the  district  between  tlie 
Cophes  and  the  Indus  along  the  southern  spurs  of 
the  Paropamisus.  There  seems  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  they  are  one  and  the  same  tribe  as  the 
Aspaaii  or  Aspii  mentioned  by  An-ian  (^Andb,  iv.  23 
— 25).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
Aspa  or  Aswa,  "  a  horse,"  and  is  probably  intended 
as  a  Greek  transhtion  of  it.  Lassen  has  conjectured 
that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Aswasilas  of  ancient 
Hindoo  geography.  The  name  is  variously  written 
PasU  and  Hypatii,  (Wilson,  ^ruina,  p.  187 :  Gros« 
kurd's  Straho,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 19.)  [V.] 

HIPPEMOLGI  Clwmi/wXToO. "  mare-milkers," 
a  general  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  nomad 
tribes  who  moved  about  with  their  tents  and  herds 
over  the  steppes  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia. 
Thus  Zeus,  in  the  Iliad  (xiii.  4),  when  he  turns 
away  his  eye  from  Troy  towards  Thrace,  sees,  be-, 
sides  the  Thracians  and  Mysians,  other  tribes,  whose 
names  cannot  be  made  out;  but  are  known  as  milk- 
eaters,  and  mare-milkera.  The  same  characteristic 
attributes  appear  in  Hesiod  (Fr.  63 — 64,  cd.  Markt- 
scheffel),  connected  with  the  Scythians.  (Comp. 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  300—302;  Niebohr,  Kleine-Schri/t, 
vol.  i.  p.  365;  Schafarik,  Slav.AU.  voL  i.  p.  272.) 
The  mares*  milk  was  made  into  cheese  (Uippocrat. 
vol.  i.  p.  556,  ed.  KUhn),  and,  as  Mr.  Grote  {Jlut.  of 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  323)  remarks,  probably  served 
the  same  purpose  of  procuring  the  intoxicating 
drink  called  kumuSj  as  at  present  among  tlie  BuMh- 
klns  and  the  Kalmucks.  [E.  B.  J.j 
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HIPPI  PROM. 


HIPPI  PROM.    [Hippo  Regius.] 
.     HIPPICI   MONIES  (ri  'Imieii  «/»».  Ptol.  t. 
0),  the  N.  ooiitinnation  of  the  Cenanii  M.,  a  chain 
of  iDOimUiiis  on  the  W.  haak  of  the  Rha.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIPPO,  in  Spain.  1.  [CARrKrAiri.j  2.  U. 
Nova.  A  town  belonging  to  the  prorinoe  of  Baetica 
and  the  conrentus  S[  Gordnba,  near  Cinmhram. 
(Plin.  ill.  1.  8.  3.)  [P.  6.] 

HIPPOCORO'NIUM  ('IrroieopeJrwr),  a  dty  in 
Crete  mentioned  hj  Strabo  (x.  p.  472),  which  Hock 
has  placed  near  Hierapjtna.  Mr.  PaBblej  (Trav. 
▼oL  L  p.  62)  coDsiden  that  the  modem  Apohorona 
is  a  corraption  of  the  ancient  name.      [E.  B.  J.] 

HIPPOCRE'NE  FONS.     [Hbuoow-I 

HIPPOCU'RA  Cl«irrf««wpoo,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §  6, 
▼iii.  26.  §  15),  a  town  of  some  importance  in  India 
intra  Gangem,  in  the  district  called  Ariaca.  It  was 
situated  on  or  near  the  Nalu^^na,  and  appears  from 
another  passage  of  Ptolemy  to  have  been  tlie  seat  of 
the  palace  of  a  king,  whom  he  calls  Baleocarus  (vii. 
I.  §  83).  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  modem  Jlydrabad^  and,  with 
less  probability  by  Ritter,  that  it  is  represented  by 
Bangalore  (r.  p.  437).  [V.] 

HIPPO  DIA'RRHYTUS  or  ZARITUS  ( ImrAr 
Lla^vroty  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §  6;  H.  Zaritas,  lUn.  ArU. 
p.  21,  V.IL  H.  Zarrhytus;  Ippons  Diaritus,  Tab. 
PetU. ;  and  simply  "Iinrov  v^^it ,  Scyl.  p.  30 :  Benizert 
or  Bizerta),  a  Tyrian  colony  in  Zeugitana,  close  to 
the  extreme  N.  headland  of  Africa  [Candidum 
Pr.],  36  M.  P.  W.  of  Utica,  and  126  M.  P.  E.  of 
Hippo  Regius.  It  stood  on  W.  side  of  the  entrance 
of  a  large  lake  which  communicated  with  the  sea, 
and  which  receired  the  waters  of  another  lake:  the 
former  was  called  Hipposirns  Palub  ('Irvoririi 
A(^tu^),  and  tlie  latter  Sisara  (Sftrafw).  Its  situation 
exposed  it  to  frequent  inundations,  whence,  as  the 
Greeks  said,  the  epithet  Zidf^vros,  But  it  seems 
more  probable  that  this  is  the  remnant  of  some 
Phoenician  title:  the  ancient  writers  were  by  no 
means  agreed  on  the  trae  form  oS  the  name,  ws  is 
seen  above,  and  of  this  uncertainty  we  have  a  further 
proof  in  the  expression  of  Pliny,  who  is  apparently 
attempting  an  etymology:  "  oppidum  quod  Hipponem 
dirutmn  vocant,  Diarrhytum  a  Graecis  dictum." 
(Plin.  ▼.  4.  s.  3.)  Polybins  and  Appian  give  the 
forms  *lwiraKptTW  w6\ts  (Polyb.  i.  82),  and  *hnrd- 
yprra  (Appian,  viii.  110). 

The  city  was  fortified  and  provided  with  a  new 
harbour  by  Agathocles  (Appian,  Lc):  imder  the 
Romans  it  was  a  free  city  (Plin.);  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  colony,  for  the 
younger  Pliny  calls  it  Hipponensis  colonia.  (Epist, 
ix.  33;  comp.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  832;  Mela,  i.  7.  §  2; 
Plin.  ix.  8;  Barth,  WanderungeH^  fc,  pp.  202, 
211).  [P.S.] 

HIPPO  REGIUS  ('Ixir^v  BMri\iK6s:  Ru.  S.  of 
-BonoA),  a  maritime  city  of  Numidia,  which  received 
its  surname  from  its  being  a  retddence  of  the  Numi- 
dian  kings,  but  is  of  higher  fame  as  the  see  of  St. 
Augustine.  It  was  a  colony  of  Tyre,  and  stood 
5  M.  P.  NW.  of  the  river  Ubus,  on  the  W.  side  of  a 
large  bay  to  which  it  gave  its  name  (Hipponemsis 
Sinus:  GulfofBonah%  as  well  as  to  the  promontory 
ab«ive  it,  fonning  the  W.  headland  of  the  bay 
(HiPPi  Prom.,  "linrov  &Kpa  :  Bat  el  Hamrah).  It 
grew  into  greater  importance  under  the  Romans,  by 
whom  it  was  made  a  colony;  and  it  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  N.  Africa,  till 
/^^:^  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  in  ^.(;.  430.  It 
was  during  the  progress  of  this  siege  that  the  great 
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Augustine  died.  (SaltJa^L  19;  Hiit.  BefiL  Jfr.9$; 
Strab.  xvil  p.  832:  Mela,  i.  7;  Plm.  r.  3.  a.  S:  Ata. 
Ant  p.  20;  Tab.  Pent.;  Diod.  u.  57;  SO.  ItaL  L  3, 
iiL  259;  Shaw,  Travelg  m  Barbary,  pi  44;  Barth, 
Wamdo'wugen,  ^  p.  70).  [P.  a] 

HI'PPOLA  (^IniKoti  Elk. 
'IvToXorrcs),  a  town  of  fjimma,  a  littk 
of  the  promontory  of  Taenamm,  in  miiiB  in  the 
of  Pausanias.  It  contained  a  temple  of 
Hippolaitia.  It  stood  either  at  K^mia,  vlndi  is 
apparently  a  oevraption  of  the  andent  name,  ar  at 
tlie  ruins  called  icaarpm  ^t  Apaias  oo  the  faigheit 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Kuto  Grono.  (Leak^ 
MorecL,  t<^  L  p.  287,  Pefo^o—f  ■inon,  p.  173; 
BobUye,  Rechereket,  ^  p.  91;  Cnrtiai,  Pekpom-^ 
neao9,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.) 

HIPPONENSIS  SINUS.     [Hnro  Reoicb]. 

HIPPONIA'TES  SINUS  ('IwYwrtor^  miicns. 
Strab.  vi.  pp.  255,  261 ;  Ptd.  iii.  I.  §  9),  a  gulf  <r 
bay  on  the  W.  idde  of  the  Bmttian  peninanh.  ss 
called  from  the  dty  of  Hipponinm,  near  its  wwilltffH 
extremity.  It  was  however  known  aboiijvarioiisothB' 
names:  thus  Thucydides  calls  it  the  Terinaeaa  Golf 
(T^pcyacbf  ir^Avos,  Thnc.  vi.  104),  aad  Pliny  ako 
names  it  the  Snrus  Terdcakus,  thoogh  be  men- 
tions also,  as  if  it  were  a  differtnt  bay  (which  if 
certainly  a  mistake),  the  Sikus  ViBoarEXsa  (Pia. 
iii.  5.  s.  10).  The  latter  name  is  used  also  fcy 
Cicero  {ad  AtL  xvi.  6).  But  besides  these,  we  fiaJ 
that  it  was  called  the  Survs  NAFEmcirs  or  NArr- 
T1NU8  by  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  (np.  Stiah.  ri. 
p.  255;  Dionys.  i.  35),  and  Laxbtinus  by  Ari- 
stotle {PoL  viL  10).  The  Uuit  name  was  endently 
derived  from  a  town  named  Lametinin  or  TiMnrtiBi, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lametos  (la- 
malo),  which  flows  into  the  gulf  in  questian  [La- 
MiETUs] :  and  the  name  of  Kapetinna  woold  sem 
to  point  in  like  manner  to  the  existence  of  a  to«a 
called  Napetium,  though  we  have  no  oClier  anthoricy 
for  this  fact  The  gulf  itself,  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Gulfo  di  Sta,  EufenUa,  from  a  village  of  that 
name,  deeply  indents  the  coast  of  Bruttinm  on  the 
W.,  as  the  Golfo  di  Sgmillace,  or  Scylleticus  Sinai, 
does  on  the  £. :  the  neck  of  land  between  tfacni  is 
compoeed  only  of  low  hills  of  tertiary  strata,  prasoit- 
ing  a  striking  contrast  to  the  lofty  masses  of  the 
Apennines,  which  rise  abraptly  on  the  N.  and  S.  d 
this  isthmus.  [Bruttii.]  The  northern  limit  of 
the  Gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia  is  formed  bj  the  point 
called  Capo  SuverOy  probably  the  promootoiy  called 
by  Lycophnm  Lampetes  [Clampetia]  :  and  its 
southern  by  the  bold  projecting  headland  now  ca&d 
Capo  Vatieano;  but  there  is  no  authority  for  sup- 
posing this  name  to  be  andent.  [£.  H.  B.] 

HIPPONITIS  PALUS.  [Hippo  DiARRHTTca.] 

HIPPO^NIUM  ('Ivir<iyior:  Etk.  'Irwm^r^, 
Steph.  B. :  but  on  cdns,  'Irrvric^v,  Hipponiates),  or 
HIPPO  (Mel.,  Plin.),  called  by  the  Romans  VIBO, 
or  VIBO  VALENTIA  {OOM^  ObaXfwrta,  PioL: 
Eth,  Vibonensb:  Bivona)j  an  important  (jrieek  city 
on  the  west  coast  of  Bruttium,  <m  the  shores  of  the 
bay  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Sinus  Hipponiates, 
now  the  Gulf  of  St.  Ettxemia.  It  was  undoubtedly 
of  Greek  origin,  and  we  are  told  by  Strabo  that  it 
was  a  colony  from  the  Italian  Locri,  on  the  oppoeste 
side  of  the  Brottian  peninsula.  (Strab.  vi  p.  256 ; 
Scymn.  Ch.  308 ;  Scyl.  p.  4.  §  12.)  No  mention  of  it 
is  found  in  history,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
considerable  town,  till  b.  c.  889,  when  it  was  takes 
by  Dionysins  of  Syracuse,  who  destruyed  the  dty, 
removed  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse,  ami  gave  op 
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Its  temloi7  to  tin  Locriina.  (Dlod.  xir.  107'; 
Uionp.  lii.  Ft.  p.  235B,  lidske.)  Bat  10  j«Bra 
■fterwirti  (b.  c,  379)  tho  city  w«  rmlored  1^  tfa< 
CinhaginiuB,  )ind  tiie  exiled  inhKbituls  n-aAm- 
bllahed  tben.  (Id.  it.  34.)  It  did  not  long,  hcnr- 
aT«r,  CDntinne  lo  cnjo;  ita  independence,  luTJnK 
fidkn  into  tbe  hindg  of  Ifae  Bmttiiiu,  appannllj 
Mon  allar  B,  a.  396,  th«  d*le  giien  for  the  fint  riM 
of  th«  BnttiMi  pn^B.  (Diod.  ivi.  Ifi ;  Slnb.  ri. 
PL  ass.)  It  «u  wnslid  from  tbc  lUlei  nition  Ibr 
a  time  bj  Agmthocle*,  in  B.  c.  29*,  who  appun  to 
iam  n^uiti  tbe  plic«  u  >  Btiaiehuld  of  impor- 
tanca,  and  constniclad  a  pan  or  navid  ttatioD  (M- 
Mwv)  thtni  but  iftei  tb«  deputiin  of  Agalhoclu 
himself  the  garri»n  ha  had  liJt  at  HipponiDm  ma 
put  M  Ifaa  eword,  and  the  dtj  Rcanird  b;  tha 
DrattuD).  (Diod.  ui.  B.  Eic.  H.  p.  491  i  SUab. 
t  c.)  It  now  continued  in  tlieir  baoda  DDlil  it  lell 
with  the  nat  of  the  BtiUlian  peniiuala  under  the 
yoke  of  Rome ;  but  no  mention  of  it  is  again  found, 
except  that  the  "  Ylhaoensis  ager "  was  in  B.C.  218 
raiaged  by  a  Carthaginian  Beet  (Lir.iii.  51),  until 
after  the  cloea  of  the  Second  Funic  War  i  and  it  ii 
nmarkablethat  tha  name  is  not  eien  one*  mentioned 
during  the  kKig-protracted  opentiona  of  Hannibal  in 
the  Bmttian  territory.  Bat  ebortly  after  the  cloaa  of 
tbawar(ift  B.C.  192)*  Roman  eolonj  was  eitablisbed 
there,  cmsi^tiiig  of  not  leas  than  4000  sottlera,  in- 
dndine  300  knights  (LIT.  ixiv.  40 ;  Ve)l.  Pat  i.  1 4), 
which  waa  Ibenccforth  known  bj  the  name  of  Vibo 
Valentia.  Strabo  lelli  oe  that  the  name  ofUip- 
poninm  was  at  this  lime  changed  into  Vibo  Valenlia, 
or,as  he  wrilei  it,  Vibona  Valtniia  (0»>«wb  OAoAir- 
Tla,St™b.TLp.2S6);  hot  this  is  not  quite  correct : 
the  new  cokmy,  as  we  l«rn  Fnsn  ita  c^ns,  haring 
asenmed  the  name  of  Valentia  only  i  while  that  ^ 
Vibo  (which  ie  evidently  aa\j  the  Bmttian  or  Oecan 
fcnn  of  Hippo,  and  was  very  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  titj  before  it  became  a  Greek  colmy  at 
■II)  was  retained  with  it  in  common  nuge,  or  was 
still  emplived  wilhont  the  additim  of  Valentia. 
Thns,  Cicero  twice  niea  the  name  of  Vibo  aloae  to 
dadgnat*  the  town,  but  in  anirther  panage  calls  the 
inhabitants  "ValentJnl"  (Citm  >'«tT.ii.40,  v.l6, 
ad  Alt.  in.  6.) 

The  Roman  tolony  eewna  lo  have  rapidiy  risen 
bto  importance,  and  became  one  li  the  moet  con- 
aiderable  (owns  in  this  put  of  lUly.     Its  pott,  oon- 
slnicted  by  Agalbodes,  aarved  to  export  the  limber 
from  the  Ccmta  of  Sila  ;   and,  fai  the  wma  reason, 
citensiTe  dockyards  for  ship-building  were  eelablished 
thei«.    Cicero  terms  it  a  nuble  and  illnstrious  muni- 
dpal  town(Bi  rerr.T.  16),  and  Ap[«an  enumerates 
it  among  "the  mat  flourishing  cities  of  Italy"  of 
which  the  pasaeiaion  was  promised  by  the  Triumviis 
to  their  soldiera.     (A  C.  it.  3).      During  the  CirU 
Wan,  indeed,  it  plaj*  no  inconsiderable  part  in  bia- 
Vxj.     In  the  war  between  Caeear  and  Pompey,  l"- 
fimner  made  Fibo  the  elation  of  a  part  of  hie  fli 
wliicb  was  attacked  ibeie  by  Casains  (Caes.  B.  C. 
101))  and  in  (he  war  of  OcIaTian  againat  Sex 
Pompey,  it  became   the    htad  quartera   and   chief 
iMTal  station  of  Ibe  Triumvir  (Apjun,  B.  C.  t.  9 
99, 103,  &cX     In  "^  tn  seoiiro  iti  attachment 
that  period,  Octorian  had  been  compelled  to  e^em. 
Vibo  from  the  Ihieatened  distribution  of  ita  lands 
among  the  soldiery.  (Id.  B.C.iT.B6.)  ItisDol   ' 
whether  it  aubeequentlj  nceired  a  eolonj,  tt 
"ager  ViTonenait"  is  mentioned  in  the  Uber  Colo- 
niarum  (p.  SOS),  but  in  a  manner  which  leai 
doubtful  whetlivr  it  waa  coluFJxd  or  not.     But 
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Romali  cm[dn  to  M  a  floutiahing  manidpnl  town  : 
'ts  name  ia  mentioDed  by  all  tha  geographeni,  and  is 
ibll  found  m  the  Itineraria  of  the  fourth  century. 
(Plin.  iii.  S.  a.  10  ;  Plol.  iiL  1.  §  74  ;  Uel.  ii.  i  ; 
IlHL  Ant.  p.  Ill;  7*06.  Peul.;  Orell.  Inter.  3703; 
Momnuen, /lucr.  AAT.  16,  IB,  Ac.)  It  waa  situ- 
ated co  the  prind[al  high  md,  leading  down  throngll 
Bmtlinm  to  the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  ia  already  noticed, 
under  the  name  of  Valentia  only,  in  Ihe  inscription 
of  the  Via  Popillia  :  according  to  that  document,  it 
ras  distant  57  M.  P.  fram  Conaentia,  and  91  froni 
the  Straits.     (Mommaen,  L  c  6STS.) 


Ita  paitioD  aL 
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penona  precseding  by  K 
Sidly  :  thnh,  we  find  Cicero,  in  d.  c.  *    , , 
from  Velia  lo  Vibo  by  tea,  and  Ibenn  to  Rhegiiun. 
(Cic  M  Verr.  ii.  40.  ad  Att.  zri.  6.) 

The  plaina  near  Vibo  were  celebrated  for  Ihe  ti- 
riety  and  beauty  of  the  Sowers  with  which  they  were 
coreied :  hence  the  Greek  cotcoieta  of  Hipponinm 
maintained  it  to  be  the  place  from  whence  ProaerjHUe 
waa  carried  off  (Strab.  n;  p.  SS6) ;  and  it  wonhl 
■eem  that  that  gcddeas  had  a  celebrated  temple  here, 
as  well  as  at  the  parent  city  of  Locri.  The  ruins 
of  this  temple  are  said  to  hare  existed  till  the  Utb 
century,  wiien  the  colnmns  were  carried  off  by 
Hoger,  Count  of  Sicily,  to  adorn  Iha  cathedral  at 
ifilela.  The  historian  Duria  also  mentioned  that 
nOLT  the  city  was  a  grove,  wateied  with  fountains, 
and  of  anrpaasing  beauty,  in  which  was  a  place 
(ailed  "the  horn  of  Amallhea,"  which  had  been 
sdomed  and  arranged  by  Gelon  of  Syratnue.  (Duris, 
ap.  AliM.  xii.  p.  943.) 

Conalderable  renuina  of  the  andent  port  of  Hip- 
poninm are  risible  at  a  place  still  called  Biama, 
on  the  ibore  about  Smiles  from  Monte Leont:  they 
are  of  a  Tery  massiTe  style  of  eonstmctico,  which 
hsB  been  erroneously  termed  Cyclopean,  but  aro 
probably  of  Greek  rather  than  Roman  dale.  The 
dCj  of  Hipponinm  itself,  aa  well  aa  the  Roman  ca> 
lony  of  Vibo  Valentia,  probably  occufaed  the  same 
ails  wilh  Ihe  modem  dty  (^  Monl«  Lami,  m  an 
eletation  of  moderate  height,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensire  view  oTer  tha  eea  and  adjacent  plain.  No 
ruins,  however,  remain  on  tliis  tpot,  and  the  modem 
town  dates  cnily  from  the  1-Sth  c    '  ... 
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i.  pp.  91 — 96;  Banina, 
de  St.  CabJrr.  iL  13  )  Giuatiniani,  Dit.  Gtogr. 
vol.  ri.  pp.  86 — EH)  j  v..  Craven,  TravtU,  p. 
321.)/.,..,..  -,   (   V*    Vi'^^.V  .■,,      ;,..■' 

The  poet  Arcliestratua,  died  by  Alhenneu^  (vii.    ' 
p.  302).  praises  the  tncny-flah  of  Hipponinm  as 
snrpiBsing  all  others  in  excellence;  an  euloginm 
which  they  are  nid  by  Dative  writers  atill  to  merit. 
[E.  H.  B.] 
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Then  and  AnmgoB.  (SchoL  ad  ApolL  Bhod,  17. 
17n;Mela,il7;PIiiLir.  12.8.  23;  Stqkfa.  B.«.v. 
'IirTovpi<rir<{f.) 

HIPPU'ROS  (Plin.  tL  22.  8. 24),  a  haven  in  the 
soathem  part  of  India,  near  or  perhaps  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Ceykm,  to  which  Anninii  PlocMunnii,  a 
freedman  of  Claadius,  was  driven  in  a  gale  of  wind 
from  the  coast  of  Garmania.  The  present  represent 
tative  of  it  is  not  |uiown.  [V.] 

HIPPUS  ClTjrof,  Steph.  B.  Plin.  ▼.  15;  Euseh. 
Onom.:  Eth,  'linnipSt)^  a  town  of  the  Decapolis  and 
^*  Palaestina  Secnnda."  It  was  aitnated  to  the  £.  of 
the  sea  of  GaUlee,  30  sUdia  from  Tiberias  {TSba^ 
Hya).  (Joseph.  Ftte,  §  65.)  Augustus  presented 
it  to  Herod  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xt.  7.  §  3).  After  his 
death  it  was  annexed  to  Syria  {Antiq.  xvii.  2.  §  4; 
comp.  Marquardt,  ffandlnteh  der  Ram.  Alt  p.  201). 
It  was  sacked  in  the  Jewish  War  by  the  Jews 
(B./.  it  18.  §  I),  bat  the  people  afterwards  re- 
volted,  and  slew  many  of  the  Jews  (^B,J,  ii.  18. 

§5). 

The  district  Hippene  ('Imri^,  B.  J.  iii.  3.  §  1 ; 

comp.  Vita,  §31)  lay  to  the  E.  of  Galilee.     There 

were  bishops  of  Hippos  at  the  councils  of  Seleaceia 

A.  D.  359,  and  of  Jerusalem  a.  d.  536.     Burkhardt 

(TVav.  p.  278)  has  the  merit  of  having  discovered 

the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippos,  which  he  fixes  at 

Khurbet  et'Svmrah,  an  hour  from  Semakh.  (Comp. 

Robinson,  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  264,  note.) 

(Reland,  Palaestina^  vol.  ii.  p.  821 ;  Von  Ranmer, 
Pakstina,  p.  242.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIPPUS,  a  town  in  Caria,  mentioned  only  by 
Pomponius  Mela  (i.  17),  who  places  it  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander,  whence  some  have  inferred 
that  the  name  is  a  mere  mistake  for  Myos;  it  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  Pliny  (v.  29)  speaks  of 
a  peqtle  in  Carta  called  Hippini  or  Halydenses, 
though  he  places  them  in  a  difierent  part  of  the 
country.  [L.  S.] 

HIPPUS  Clwwpy,  Ptol.  T.  9;  Plin.  vi.  4),  a  river 
of  Colchis,  the  embouchure  of  which  the  Periplus  of 
Arrian  (p.  10)  fixes  at  150  stadia  from  that  of  the 
Tarsurss.  Rennell  (^Compar.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  322) 
has  identified  it  with  the  Ilori.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIRPl'NI  ('Ipiriyoi,Pol.;  'Ip«r^oi,  Strab.  App.), 
a  people  of  Central  Italy,  of  Samnite  race,  and  who 
were  often  regarded  as  constituting  only  a  portion  of 
the  Samnite  people,  while  at  other  times  they  are 
treated  as  a  dii^tinct  and  independent  nation.  They 
inhabited  the  southern  portion  of  Samnium,  in  the 
more  extensive  sense  of  that  name,  ^  a  wild  and 
mountainous  region  bordering  on  Lncania  towards 
the  S.,  on  Apulia  to  the  E.,  and  on  Campania  towards 
the  W.  No  marked  natural  boundary  separated 
them  from  any  one  of  these  neighbouring  nations; 
but  they  occupied  the  loftiy  masses  and  groups  of  the 
central  Apennines,  while  the  plains  on  each  side,  and 
the  lower  ranges  that  bounded  them,  belonged  to 
their  more  fortunate  neighbours.  The  mountein 
basin  formed  by  the  three  tributaries  of  the  Vul- 
tumus, — the  Tamarus  {Tamard),  the  Calor  (Co- 
lore),  and  the  Sabatus  {Sahbaio),  v^hich  unite  their 
waters  near  Beneventum,  with  the  valleys  of  these 
rivers  themselves,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
and  rugged  ranges  of  mountains,  —  may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  the  centre  and  heart  of  their  terri- 
tory; while  its  more  sonth^n  portion  comprised  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Aufidus  and  the  lufty  group  of 
mountains  in  which  that  rirer  takes  its  rise.  Their 
name  was  derived,  according  to  the  statement  of  an- 
cient writers,  from  "  hirpus,"  the  Sabine  or  Samnite 
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name  of  a  wolf*  and,  m  acooHaaee  witli  tins  derivm- 
tion,  their  finst  ancestors  were  represented  as  boag 
guided  to  their  new  aettlemente  by  a  wqI£.  (Stiak 
V.  p.  250;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  xL  785.)  This  trMUitMi 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  Hirpini  w«re  legaided 
as  having  migrated,  like  the  other  SabelBam  am 
in  the  S.  of  Italy,  firm  more  northerly  abodes;  Int 
we  have  no  indication  of  the  period,  or  auyymtsA 
period,  of  this  migration,  and,  from  tlieir  positioB  in 
the  fiistnesses  ef  the  central  Apemiiaes,  it  ia  pn^ 
bable  that  they  were  established  from  a  vrrj  oiriy 
time  in  the  r^ioo  which  we  find  them  occmjying 
when  they  first  appear  in  history. 

The  early  history  of  the  Hirpini  cannot  be  w- 
parated  from  that  of  the  Samnites  in  genenL  la- 
deed  it  is  remarkable  that  their  name  does  not  can 
occur  in  history  during  the  hmg  protracted  stra^k 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Samnite  eonfedencT. 
though  their  territory  was  often  the  theatre  cf  iht 
war,  and  several  of  their  dties,  espedallj  Mafe- 
ventum,  are  repeatedly  mentiooed  as  bearing  an  iD>* 
portant  part  in  the  military  operatioiia  of  both 
powers.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Hirpini  at  this 
time  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Samnite  kagae, 
and  were  included  by  the  Roman  annalists  (vhoss 
language  on  such  pointe  Ldvy  follows  with  aeni- 
pulous  fidelity)  under  the  general  name  o^  f^amwiH* 
without  attempting  to  distinguish  between  the  a»> 
veral  tribes  of  that  people.  For  the  same  xeasoo 
we  are  unable  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which  tfadr 
subjugation  was  efiected;  but  it  is  evident  thatk 
must  have  been  completed  before  the  year  268  &  c, 
when  the  Roman  colony  was  estabUshed  at  Bene- 
ventum (Liv.  EpiL  XV.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14),  a  positia 
that  must  always  have  been,  in  a  military  poiat  si 
view,  the  key  to  the  possession  of  their  ooontij. 

In  the  Second  Punic  War,  on  the  contrary,  Ihs 
Hirpini  ap[iear  as  an  independent  people,  actii^ 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Samnites;  Livj  cvn 
expressly  uses  the  name  of  Samnitim  in  oontiadi^ 
tinction  to  the  land  of  the  Hirpini.  (Lir.  xxn.  IS, 
xxiii.  43.)  The  latter  people  was  ooe  of  these 
which  declared  in  favour  of  Hannibal  immcdiatdy 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  B.C.  216  (Id.  xxiL  61, 
xxiii.  1);  but  the  Roman  colony  of  BcneveatiOB 
never  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Carthaginian  geacnl, 
and  as  early  as  the  following  year  three  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  the  Hirpini  were  recoT«red  bj  t^ 
Roman  praetor  M.  Valerius  (Id.  xxiii.  37).  la 
B.  c.  214  their  territory  was  the  scene  of  the  <^iea> 
tions  of  Hanno  against  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  agsjm 
in  B.  c.  212  of  those  of  the  same  Carthaginian  ge- 
)ieral  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  Capua.  (Id.  xxir. 
14—16,  XXV.  13,  14.)  It  was  not  till  b.g.  209, 
when  Hannibal  had  lost  all  footing  in  the  ceatx«  of 
Italy,  that  the  Hirpini  were  induced  to  make  their 
submission  to  Rome,  and  purchased  favourable  tenns 
by  betraying  the  Carthaginian  garrisons  in  their 
towns.    (Id.  xxvii.  15.) 

Tlie  next  occasion  on  which  the  Hirpini  figure  ia 
histor}'  is  in  the  Social  War  (b.  a  90),  when  they 
were  among  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  Rome: 
but  in  the  campaign  of  the  following  year  (b.  c  89), 
SulU  having  taken  by  assault  Aec-ulanum,  one  of 
their  strongest  cities,  the  blow  struck  such  temr 
into  the  rest  as  led  them  to  make  oilers  of  submis- 
sion, and  they  were  admitted  to  favonrable  terms. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39,  51.)  Even  before  this  thcis 
appears  to  have  been  a  party  in  the  nation  faTonrahlfl 
to  Rome,  as  we  are  told  that  ilinatius  Magins  (the 
ancestor  of  the  historian  Velleius),  who  was  a  native 
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of  Aecukntlm,  was  not  oftUy  himself  faithful  to  the 
Roman  cause,  but  was  able  to  raise  an  auxiliary 
legion  amoQji^  his  countrymen,  with  which  he  sup- 
ported the  Boman  generals  in  Campania.  (Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  16.)  The  Uirpni  were  undoubtedly  ad- 
mitted to  the  Roman  franchise  at  the  close  of  the 
war.  and  from  this  time  their  national  existence  was 
at  an  end.  They  appear  to  have  suffered  less  than 
their  neighbours  the  Samnites  from  the  ravages  of 
the  war,  but  considerable  portions  of  their  territory 
were  confiscated,  and  it  would  seem,  from  a  passage 
in  Cicero,  that  a  large  part  of  it  had  passed  into 
the'  hands  of  wealthy  Boman  nobles.  (Cic.  de  Leg. 
Agr.  iii.  2;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  258.) 

By  the  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus,  the  Hir- 
pini  were  separated  from  the  other  Samnites,  and 
placed  in  the  2nd  B^ion  together  with  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  while  Samnium  itself  was  included  in  the 
4th  Begion.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16,  12.  s.  17.)  The 
same  separation  was  retained  also  in  the  later  divi- 
sions  of  Italy  under  the  Empire,  liccording  to  which 
Samnium,  in  the  more  confined  sense  of  the  name, 
formed  a  small  separate  province,  while  Beneventum 
and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  other 
towns  of  the  Hirpini,  were  included  in  the  province 
of  Campania.  The  Liber  Coloniarum,  indeed,  in- 
cludes all  the  towns  of  Samnium,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Hirpini,  among  the  '*  Civitates  Campaniae;*' 
hot  this  is  probably  a  mistake.  {Lib.  Coi.  pp.  229 
— ^239;  Mommsen,  ad  Lt^.  CoL  pp.  159,205,206; 
llarquardt,  Bandb.  d.  Rom,  Alterthimer,  vol.  iii 
pp.  62,  63.) 

The  national  characteristics  oi  the  Hirpini  cannot 
he  separated  from  those  of  the  other  Samnites,  which 
are  described  under  the  general  article  of  Sam- 
KiUM.  Under  tlie  same  head  is  given  a  more 
particular  description  of  the  physical  geography  of 
their  country :  the  mountain  chains  and  groups  by 
which  it  u  intersected  being  so  closely  connected 
with  those  of  the  more  nortliem  districts  of  Samnium, 
that  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  both  together. 
Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  separate  the  limits  of  the 
Hirpini  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  Samnite 
tribes;  more  especially  as  our  authorities  upon  this 
point  relate  almost  ei^^lusively  to  the  Impericd  times, 
when  the  original  distinctions  of  the  tribes  had  been 
in  great  measure  obliterated.  The  rivers  and  valleys 
which  constitute  the  main  features  of  the  Hirpinian 
territory,  have  been  already  briefly  noticed.  Pliny's 
list  of  the  towns  in  the  2nd  B^on  is  more  than 
TLBually  obscure,  and  those  of  the  Hir]Hni  and  of 
Apulia  are  mixed  up  together  iu  a  most  perplexing 
manner.  The  towns  which  may  be  assigned  with 
certainty  to  the  Hirpini  are:  Benevkntum,  by  far 
the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
which  is  often  referred  to  Samnium,  but  must  have 
properly  been  included  in  theftHirpini,  and  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  Pliny  the  only  Boman  colony  in 
their  territory  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16)  ;  Aeculamum, 
also  a  flourishing  and  important  town,  nearly  in  the 
heart  of  their  territory ;  a!bellimum,  on  the  confines 
of  Campania,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Sabatus; 
CoMrsA,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Aufidus  and 
bordering  on  Lucania;  Aquilonia  and  Bomui.ea, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  in  the  S£.  portion  of 
the  Hirpinian  territory ;  TiuvicuM  and  Equus 
TuTicus,  also  adjoining  the  Apulian  frontiers;  and, 
N.  of  the  last-mentioned  city,  Murgantia,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Frento,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
furthest  of  the  Hirpinian  towns  towards  the  li£.,  if 
at  least  it  be  correctly  placed  at  Bcnelice,    In  the 
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valley  of  the  Tatnarus,  N.  of  the  territorv  of  Bene> 
ventum,  were  situated  the  Liourks  BaIbiami  et  ( 
CoRNELiANi,  a  colony  of  Ligurians  transplanted  to 
the  heart  of  these  mountain  regions  in  b.c.  180 
(Liv.  xl.  38,  41),  and  which  still  continued  to 
exist  as  a  separate  cou?munity  in  the  days  of  Pliny. 
(Plin.  iii.  1 1.  s.  16 ;  Lib.  CoL  p.  235.)  Of  the  minor 
towns  of  the  Hirpini,  tliree  are  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxiii.  37)  as  retaken  by  the  praetor  M.  Valerius  in 
B.C.  215;  but  tlie  names  given  in  the  HISS,  (see 
Alschefski,  ad  loc.\  *'  Vescellium,  Vercellinm,  and 
Sicilinum,"  are  probably  corrupt:  they  are  all  other- 
wise unknown,  except  that  the  '*  Vescellani "  are  also 
found  in  Pliny's  hst  of  towns.  (Plin.  /.  c.)  Feren- 
tinum,  mentioned  also  by  Livy  (x.  17),  in  connection 
with  Bomulea,  is  also  wholly  unknown.  Fratulum 
(^paroiSoKov,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §  71),  of  which  the  name 
is  found  only  in  Ptolemy,  is  equally  uncertain. 
Taurasia,  mentioned  as  a  town  only  in  the  cele- 
brated epitaph  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  had  left  its  name 
to  the  Taurasini  Campi  not  far  from  Beneventum, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  itself  situated  in  tJiat 
neighbourhood.  Aletrium,  of  which  the  name  is 
found  in  Pliny  (Aletrini,  iii.  11.  s.  16),  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  Co/tVrt,  a  village  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Aufidus,  not  fiir  from  Conza.  Of  the 
other  obscure  names  given  by  the  same  author,  it  is 
impossible  (as  already  observed)  to  determine  which 
belong  to  the  Hirpini. 

The  most  remarkable  natural  curiosity  in  the 
land  of  the  Hirpini  was  the  valley  and  lake,  or 
rather  pool,  of  Amsanctds,  celebrated  by  Virgil  in 
a  manner  that  shows  its  fame  to  have  been  widely 
spread  through  Italy.  (Viig.  Aen.  vii.  563.)  It  i» 
remarkable  as  the  only  trace  of  volcanic  action  re- 
maining in  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines* 
(Daubeny  on  Volcanoes^  p.  191.) 

The  country  of  the  Hirpini,  notwithstanding  its 
rugged  and  mountainous  character,  was  traversed 
by  several  Boman  roads,  all  of  whicii  may  be  re- 
garded as  connected  with  the  Via  Appia.  Th# 
main  line  of  that  celebrated  road  was  carried  in  the 
first  instance  direct  from  Capaa  to  Beneventum: 
here  it  lu«nched  into  two,  the  one  leading  directly 
by  Aecuhinum,  Bomulea,  and  Aqnilonia,  to  Veousia; 
and  thence  to  Tarentum:  this  was  the  proper  Via 
Appia  ;  the  other  known  from  the  time  of  tha 
emperor  Trajan  (who  first  rendered  it  practicable 
throughout  for  carriages)  as  the  Via  Trajan a^ 
which  proceeded  from  Beneventum  by  Forum  Novum 
(Buonalberffo')j  and  Equus  Tnticus  (5.  £kuterio% 
to  Aecae  in  Apulia,  and  thence  by  Herdonea  and 
Canusinm  to  Brundusium.  The  fuller  eonsidera^ 
tion  of  these  two  great  lines  of  highway  is  reserved 
for  the  article  Via  Appia.  Their  course  through 
the  country  of  the  Hirpini  has  been  traced  with 
great  care  by  Mommsen.  {Topografia  dtgli  Irpini^ 
in  the  BuUettino  delF  Inst.  ArcktoL  1848,  pp. 
6—13.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

HIBBI,  a  people  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  13) 
along  with  the  Venedae,  and  who  were  conneeted 
with  the  Heruli.  They  appear  to  have  come  from 
Scandinavia,  and  occupied  that  part  d^  the  coast  of 
Esthonia^  which  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
JJarriOj  after  them.  Thus,  it  seems  that  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  as  far* as  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  were 
exposed  to  the  piratical  attacks  of  the  Goths,  in 
very  early  times,  as  in  later  ages  other  European 
shores  were  devastated  by  the  Noimans.  (Cump. 
Schafarik,  Slav.  A  U.  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 6.)      [E.  B.  J.] 

HIBBOS,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Sarmati^,  with  i^ 
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town  of  the  same  name,  136  M.  P.  from  Heradeum, 
and  67  M.  P.  from  Sindica  (Plin.  vi.  5).  It  is, 
probably,  the  same  place  as  the  Hieros  Poktus  of 
the  Periplus,  which  Rennell  {Compar.  Geog,  vol.  ii. 
p.  325)  identifies  with  the  deep  inlet  or  small  gulf 
of  Sunjuk'kala  in  the  Russian  chart.    [£.  B.  J.] 

HrSPALIS  ClinraXif :  also  Hispal,  Mela,  ii.  6, 
Sil.  Ital.  iii.  392 :  Eth.  Hispaliensis,  Adj.  Hispalensis: 
Sevilla),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Baetis  (^Gnadalqtdver^ 
about  500  stadia  from  its  mouth ;  but  still  within 
the  tidal  part  of  the  river,  which  was  navigable  for 
large  ves»eLi  up  to  the  city :  so  that  it  had,  to  a  great 
e.itent,  the  advantages  of  a  sea-port.  It  was  made 
a  colony  by  Julius  Caesar;  and  although  an  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  exalt  the  neighbouring 
colony  of  Baetis  above  it,  the  very  site  of  which  is 
now  doubtful,  it  ranked,  in  Stnibo*s  time,  among  the 
first  cities  of  Tordetania,  next  after  Gorduba  and 
Gades;  and  afterwards  even  advanced  in  dignity:  so 
that,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  it  had  the  title  oif  firi- 
rpairoXiSy  and  under  the  Vandals  and  Goths  it 
ranked  above  Gorduba,  and  became  the  capital  of 
Southern  Spain.  In  the  Boman  empire  it  was  the 
a«>at  of  a  convetUut  juridicuSf  and  bore  the  titles  of 
Julia  Romula  and  Colonia  Romulbnsis.  (Strab. 
iii.  pp.  141,  142;  mn.  Bell  Alex.  51,  56;  Dion. 
Gass.  xliii.  39;  Plin.  iii.  3;  Itin,  Ant,  pp.  410,  413, 
416;  Ge>g.  Rav.  iv.  45;  Philostr.  Vit  Apdl  v.  3, 6; 
Auson.  Clar.  Urb.  8 ;  Isidor.  Etym.  xv.  1 ;  Inscr.  op. 
Gruter,  pp.  201,  257,  Orelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  396;  Florcz, 
Esp.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  89,  90;  Coins  ap.  Florez,  Med. 
de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  543 ;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  24,  Suppl. 
vol  i.  p.  42;  Eckliel,  vol.  i.  p.  28.)  [P.  S.] 

HISPA'NIA  (•I^«'^«.  2iroyla),.  and  IBETtlA 
(*I^/>(a),  and,  with  reference  to  its  division  into  two 
parts,  very  frequently  HISPANIAE  (so  also  'I^ifpfai, 
Steph.  B.),  the  ancient  names  of  the  great  peninsula 
now  divided  into  the  countries  cii  Spain  and  PoriugaL 
In  this  article,  for  convenience,  the  whole  peninsula 
-will  be  often  called  simply  SpAnr.  ;|t-^ 

I.  AXCIENT  NaMBS. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  which  only 
became  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  por- 
tions, there  was  at  firbt  no  general  name  for  the 
whole  peninsula.  Poljbius  states  that  the  part  of 
the  land  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  was  called  Ibkria  (*I$i}p(a),  while  the 
portion  onwards  from  that  point  along  the  ocean  had 
no  general  name,  as  it  had  not  long  been  known,  and 
was  entirely  occupied  by  numerous  barbarian  peoples. 
(Polyh  iii.  37). 

1.  The  name  in  general  use  among  the  Greeks, 
during  the  historical  period,  was  Ibkria,  which  was 
understood  to  be  derived  from  the  river  Ibbrus 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Justin,  xliv.  1 ;  Steph.  B.  t.  v.; 
Avion.  Or.  Mar.  248):  whence  it  was  applied  to  the 
surrounding  country,  first  vaguely,  as  will  presently 
appear,  and  afterwards  more  exactly,  as  they  gra- 
dually became  acquainted  with  those  physical  fea- 
tures which  so  strikingly  define  its  limits.  (Hecat. 
Fr.  11—13;  Herod,  i.  163,  vii.  165;  Scyl.  pp.  1,  2; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  281 ;  Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  528.  (comp.  below  on  the  boundaries.) 

2.  The  other  and  still  more  familiar  name,  His- 
PASIA  i'lcnravia,  Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Agathem.  i.  2), 
came  into  use  after  the  Romans  began  to  have  a 
direct  connection  with  the  country;  and  has  remained 
the  prev.iiljng  appellutix'e  ever  since.  There  is  little 
duubt  that  the  genuine  fonu  of  the  name  is  Si'^v^  or 
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Sapak,  the  vowel  sound  bein^  prefixed  far 
pronunciation,  as  is  cammon  in  soatbeni  m&  wdl « 
eastern  languages  when  an  initial  J  is  followed  by 
another  consonant  (of  this  usage  ezampieB  may  be 
seen  in  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  namea  of  Greek 
cities):  and  the  name  is  used  without  the  prefix 
{liwfKiria :  Aitemidor.  ap.  Steph.  B. «.  r.  *I0iyp<ai ;  FliL 
dt  Flam.  p.  32,  Huds.,  vol.  z.  pu  774,  Beiske;  PasL 
Epi$L  ad  Rotn.  xv.  28,  &c.)  The  oiifjan  of  the 
name  is  not  known  with  any  certain^,  Bcr  wbeAv 
it  was  used  by  the  inhabitants  themselTcs.  Bodast 
derives  it  from  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  wwl 
}S  V  (taapan),  which  means  a  rabbit ;  and  arguuiats 
are  adduced  in  favour  of  this  etymology  Cmm  tbs 
numerous  testimonies  of  the  ancioits  to  the  abondasce 
of  these  animals  in  the  country  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  144, 
168;  Aelian,  N.  A.  xiii.  15;  Vamo,  R  R.  m.  12.; 
Catull.-xxxv.  18 ;  Plin.  viil  58.  a.  83,  xL  37.  a.  76), 
as  well  as  from  a  medal  of  Hadrian,  on  the  imne 
of  which  is  seen  a  female  figure,  as  tbe  peraaoifiea* 
tion  of  Spain,  with  a  rabbit  at  her  feeL  (Ffeia, 
Med.  de  Eip.  vol.  i.  p.  109.)  Others  explain  tbe 
Phoenician  word  to  mean  concealed^  HaaX  is.,  tbe 
country  little  known;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  naoe 
fancy.  (Maltebrun,  PrecU  de  la  Giogr.  toL  rm. 
p.  21.)  On  the  other  hand,  W.  von  Humboldt  ■ 
his  invaluable  essay  on  the  primitive  lustory  4. 
Spain,  maintains  that  it  was  a  native  name,  and  dial 
its  gennine  form,  vowel  prefix  and  all,  b  pujuiul 
almost  unaltered  in  the  modem  native  Dame  Ewpam!e^ 
which  he  derives  firom  the  Basqne  £ipana,  aiordb*, 
margmy  or  edge^  denoting  that  the  peninsala  was 
the  margin  of  Europe  towards  the  ocean.  (HnmboU;, 
Prvfwkg  der  Untertuch.  ti6er  die  Urbewohmer  Bit- 
pametu,  Berlin,  1821;  comp.  on  the  e^BMbgyrf 
both  names.  Pint  de  Fbunu  /.  c;  Solin.  23;  AmmiiB 
Marc,  xxiii.  6 ;  Const  Porph.  de  Admiti.  Impi  ii  2S; 
Eustath.  ad  Dion,  Per.  282;  Bochart,  Cka».  L  35. 
Phaieg,m.  7;0berlin,  ad  Vib. Seq.  p. 397 ;  GntW 
Mart.  Cap.  p.  201 ;  Wesseling,  ad  Itin.  pw  268; 
Tzschneke,  ad  MeL  iL  6.) 

3.  Hesfbria  was  an  old  Gntk  name,  dacfif 
used  by  the  poets,  in  oonnectiain  with  tlie  noUco  thst 
the  world  consbted  of  four  parts,  of  which  Libta 
was  the  southern,  Asia  the  eastern,  Eumxpa  the 
northern,  and  Hesperia  the  vrestem:  and,  accnd- 
ing  to  thb  idea,  Spain  was  the  westernmost  part  ef 
Hesperia.  (Niebuhr,  Ledmree  oh  Anient  Etknp 
graphg  and  Geography  vol.  iL  pu  279.)  Hence  tbt 
country  b  sometimes  called  simply  Hesperia  (Maooh. 
i.  3;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  L  530;  laid.  Orig.  xir.  4), 
and  sometimes,  in  contnulistinction  to  Italy,  Hespeia 
Ulthna  (Herat  Carm.  L  36.  4;  comp.  Diefienbacfa, 
Celtiea  iii.  32). 

4.  Ckltica  (ri  Kthrncfi)  was  also  a  |;eDeral 
name  for  the  West  of  Europe,  and  was  nsed  specifi- 
cally for  the  interior  ef  Spain,  which  was  originsBj 
peopled,  or  believed  to  have  been  peopled,  by  Ceks. 
(Aristot.  de  Mundo,  vol  i.  p.  850,  Du  VaL;  Scyna. 
173.)  Ephorus  {ap.  Strab.  iv.  p  199;  Marc  ad  he. 
p.  142)  extended  Celtiea  to  Gades,  and  applied  the 
nvne  of  Iberia  only  to  the  W.  part  of  the  peninsola. 
So  too  Eratosthenes  (op.  Strab.  ii.  p.  107)  extended 
the  Galatae  (i.  e.  Celts)  to  Gadeira.  This  nsage  is, 
however,  uncommon,  the  name  being  generally  eoo- 
fined  to  those  parts  of  the  peninsula  in  which  fig- 
ments of  the  old  Celtic  population  hdd  their  gnmid. 
[Celtae:  Celtica.] 

5.  Tartessis  was  a  name  applied  to  the  &  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  and  especially  to  the  part  be- 
yond the  Straits,  in  coutradietinctioa  to  tin 
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Iberia,  in  its  narrower  acnse,  that  is,  the  maritime 
district  from  the  Straits  to  the  Pyrenees.  (Polyb. 
loc.  sup.  eit)  :  but  this  h  a  sabject  which  needs  a  se- 
parate discussion  under  its  proper.head.  [Tautessus.] 
6.  Ethnic  and  Adjective  Formt.  —  (1.)  From 
Ibrria  :  jE^(A/l^i}p,  gen/Iffi|pos,  pL  ol  "l^npcf ,  fem. 
*l^pi5 ;  Lat.  Iber,  Lucan.  vi.  255,  Hor.  Carm,  ii. 
SO.  20,  pi.  Iberea,  CatuU.  ix.  6,  also  Hiber,  Hiberes ; 
and  Iberi  or  Hiberi,  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  406,  fern. 
Iberina,  Juv,  vi.  53 :  A^.  ^l6ripiKos,  whence  ^  *l8ii- 
piK^  for  the  country  itself;  fern,  ri  leyjplaSy  'idSos; 
Lat  Iberus,  Ibericus,  and  rarely  Iberiacus  (Sil.  Ital. 
xiii.  510).  (2.)  Connected  with  Hispania  :  £th. 
and  Adj.  'Iviravot,  Const  Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp, 
ii.  23 ;  Zonar.  iii.  p.  406  ;  HispSuus,  Hispani,  Adv. 
Hispane  ;  also  Spanus,  Schul.  Juv.  xiv.  279  ;  Am- 
pelius  6  ;  and  Spanicus,  Geogr.  Bav.  iv.  sub  fin. ; 
Ac^.  Hispaniensis  (the  distinction  between  this  and 
the  ethnic  being  nicely  drawn  in  the  following  ex- 
amples: Veil.  ii.  51,  Baibus  Cornelius  non  His- 
panimtis  iMittw,  sed  Hispcams,  that  b,  not  merely 
belonging  to  Spam^  like,  for  example,  a  Eoman  bom 
in  Spain,  but  a  true  Spaniard^  and  Mart.  xii.  Praef. : 
Ne  liomamj  si  ita  decreveriSf  non  Hispanimsem 
liJbrum  miUamuSy  sed  Hispanum)f  and  rarely  Uis- 
panicus.  (Suet  Aug.  89,  Vitruv.  vii.  3.) 

IL  Spain  as  known  to  the  Greeks. 

The  west  of  Europe  was  to  the  early  Greeks  a 
land  of  fancy  as  wdl  as  myatery.  Vagne  reports 
liad  reached  Uiem,  probably  through  the  Plioenicians, 
from  which  they  at  first  learnt  little  more  than  the 
bare  eiustence  of  lands,  so  far  distant  from  their 
own  country  as  to  reach  the  region  of  the  settlttK 
aun  and  the  banks  of  the  all-encompaeeing  river 
Ocean.  According  to  the  very  natural  tendency 
which  led  them  to  place  the  happiest  regions  and 
the  choicest  productions  of  tlie  earth  at  its  extreme 
parts,  confirmed  perhaps  by  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  fertility  and  beauty  whidi  some  of  these  regions 
(Andalncia,  for  instance)  actually  enjoy,  they  fiincied 
them  as  happy  plains  or  as  enchanted  islands,  and 
peopled  them  with  the  divine  nymphs,  Circe  and 
Calypso,  who  there  detained  in  sweet  bondage  the 
hero  whom  fate  had  cast  upon  their  shores,  with  the 
happy  spirits  of  departed  heroes,  with  the  primitive 
and  pastoral  Cyclopes,  and  the  wealthy  maritime 
Phoenicians,  or  with  the  exiled  dynasty  of  gods, 

"  Who  with  Saturn  old, 
Fled  over  Adria  to  the  Hesperian  fields^ 
Or  o'er  the  CeUUs  roamed  the  utmost  isles.* 

These  poetic  fancies  were  8ucceGSa1)y1ust(>ncaI 
inquiries,  and  then  came  all  the  difficulties  of  recon- 
ciling meagre  and  conflicting  testimonies  with  the 
poets  and  with  each  other;  mistakes  arising  £rom 
first  assigning  positions  vaguely  and  variously,  and 
then,  instead  of  the  discovery  of  such  errors,  tlie 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  by  supposed  migrations  and 
other  arbitrary  devices  ]  so  that  such  names  as  Bb- 
BKYCES,  Chalybes,  CiMMERii,and  lBERE8,scarce]y 
seem  associated  with  any  exact  locality,  and  are  freely 
transferred  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  those  of  the  Euxine.  To 
this  was  added  the  polemical  spirit,  which  we  find  so 
rampant  among  the  old  geographers  (as  among  the 
African  and  Arctic  critics  now),  which  "  by  decision 
more  embroiled  the  fray;**  wliile  all  the  time  tiie 
later  poets  were  adding  to  the  confusion  by  imitating 
the  legends  of  the  ancients,  and  inventing  others  of 
their  own.   Amidst  all  these  elements  of  uncertainty 
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it  is  no  wonder  thai  we  generally  find  no  sttie  basis  of 
information  concerning  the  more  distant  countries  of 
the  world  until  the  arms  of  Borne  had  cleared  the 
way  for  the  inquiries  of  the  learned  Greek. 

But  yet  the  neglect  of  tliis  period  would  deprive 
the  science  of  ancient  geography  of  a  great  portion  of 
its  iuteret>t,  and  of  its  use,  too,  in  throwing  light  on 
the  progress  of  our  race.  And  in  no  case  is  this 
period  more  attractive  than  in  that  of  the  remotest 
countiy  towards  the  West,  one  which  is  invested  with 
the  double  interest  of  having  been  familiar  to  the 
Phoenicians,  as  a  principal  scene  of  their  commerce 
and  colonisatbn,  while  the  Greeks  were  still  making 
it  a  favourite  theatre  for  the  creations  of  their  fancy. 

1.  Of  the  purely  Mythical  Period  little  b  to  be 
said,  and  that  little  more  proprly  belongs  to  other 
articles.  [Cinmkrii,  Ocean  us;  Fobtunatae  In- 
sular; Uksperides,  Aeaka;  Hercuus  Colum- 
nar, &c ;  and  the  articles  Gekyon,  Hebculks, 
&c  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  My- 
thohgy  and  Biography.'] 

2.  Advancing  to  the  Semi- Mythical  Period  of 
Hesiod  and  the  Lyric  PoetSy  we  begin  to  meet  with 
names  which  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  a  spe- 
cific geographical  significance,  though  still  mOst  im- 
certain  as  to  their  portion  ;  such  as  Tabtessub. 
In  connection  with  the  legends  of  the  Hyperboi-eans, 
the  Rbipaean  mountains  appear  as  a  great  range  in- 
tersecting Europe  from  W.  to  E.  The  Istkr  and 
Ekidanus  were  known  by  name  to  Hesiod  {Theog. 
338,  339)  as  rivers  of  W.  Europe;  and  his  island 
Erytheia.  the  abode  of  Geryon,  is  so  described  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  subsequent  identification  with 
Gades. 

3.  The  transition  to  the  period  of  more  real, 
though  still  most  imperfect  knowledge,  marked  by 
the  age  of  the  Logographers  and  Tragic  Poets,  is 
extremely  gradual,  for  while  the  avowed  writers  of 
fiction  are  seen  to  invest  their  acenes  with  only  an 
appearance  of  fact,  the  investigators  of  facts  are 
found  recording  under  that  guise  tlie  strangest  fic- 
tions. But  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  give  us 
what  is  meant  to  be  objective  knowledge;  and  no 
reader  of  tlie  ProtnetheuSf  for  example,  can  doubt  that 
Aeschylus  expends  all  the  resources  of  his  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  be  they  less  or  more,  on  his 
description  of  the  wanderings  of  lo.  Indeed,  with 
reference  to  our  present  subject,  we  Iiave  now  reached 
a  period  when  the  maritime  enterprise  of  the  Phoe- 
caeans  had  placed  the  Greeks  in  direct  c(»mectioa 
with  the  shores  of  the  W.  part  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  had  made  them  acquainted  with  Tyrrhenia,  Ibe- 
ria, and  Tartessns.  (Herod,  i.  163.)  Acoordmgly  we 
find  the  l<^gograi^er  Pherecydes  and  the  poet  Stesi- 
chorus  not  only  acquainted  with  the  name  Tab- 
TEsaus ;  but  the  latter  making  it  a  river,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  its  klentification  with  the 
Guadalquivir  [Baktis],  while  the  former  accurately 
represents  it  as  a  city  on  the  straits  which  divide 
l«ibya  from  Europe  [Tartessus].  Stesidiorus 
mentions  also  the  island  of  Erytheia,  and  an  island 
Sarpedonia  in  the  Atlantic.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  148;  Schol. 
Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  211.)  Pindar  seems  well  acquainted 
with  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  as  the  limit  of  the 
known  world  [HsRCuus  Coluhnae]  ;  and  Aes- 
chylus, besides  some  other  interesting  allusions,  too 
doubtful,  however,  to  be  discussed  here,  seeks  for  the 
sources  of  the  Ister  in  the  Bliipaean  mountains,  a  fact 
of  which  the  importance  will  be  more  clearly  seen  when 
the  views  of  Herodotus  have  been  discussed.  (Schol. 
Apoll.Bhod.iv.28;  Ukert,  vQl.ii.pt  l.pp236— 243.) 
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From  these  fragmentarj  notices  we  pass  on  to  the 
first  writer  who  gives  us  a  systematic  account  of  any 
portion  of  the  country,— namely  Hbcataeus  of 
Miletus  (about  b.c.^00);  for  wc  have  no  remains 
of  the  earlier  work  of  Charon  of  Lampsacns,  which 
contained  a  Periplns  of  the  coast  outside  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  (Endoc,  Violar.  p.  435.)  The 
Greeks  of  this  period  seem  to  have  beenacquainted  with 
the  S.  coast  su  far  as  to  know  the  names  of  a  number 
of  places  along  it,  but  not  so  as  to  form  any  accurate 
idea  of  it  as  a  whole.  From  the  few  extant  frag- 
ments of  Hecataeos,  and  from  the  passages  in  which 
Festns  Avienos  follows  his  authority,  Ukert  deduces 
the  following  results: — ^West  of  the  Straits,  which 
he  makes  scarcely  7  stadia  in  width,  dwelt  the  Tar- 
TiESSii  (Avien.  Or.  Mar.  370),  among  whom  was 
the  town  of  Eubyrob  (Steph.  B.  8.  v.  *E\t€upyrf)^ 
which  no  other  ancient  writer  names,  but  which 
the  moderns  have  sought  to  identify,  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  in  the  names  only,  with  Ilx.i- 
BEius  or  Illitukgis.  East  of  the  Pillars  dwelt 
the  Mastiami,  with  the  capital,  Mastia  :  a  people 
and  city  long  after  mentioned  also  by  Polybins 
(iii.  24):  they  had  also  the  cities  of  Syalis 
[Surl],  MainoboTB  [Maenoba],  Sizos  [Saxeta- 
num],  Molybdana,  and  Culathe  (Steph.  B.  t.  w.). 
Further  to  the  E.  the  country  began  to  be  called 
Iberia,  and  was  inhabited  by  numerous  peoples; 
among  whom  were  the  Ilaraugatae,  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name  (Steph.  B.  f .  v.  *l\apavyarcd)f  who 
seem  to  be  the  llurgetae  or  Ileeoetae  of  later 
writers;  and  the  Misgetes  (Steph.  B.  t.v.  MiayriTts). 
Among  the  cities  of  Iberia  are  mentioned  Crabasia 
and  Hyops,  with  a  river  Lesyros  near  the  latter. 
(Steph.  B.  f.  V.  *T6^.)  Hecataeus  also  mentions  the 
town  of  Sicaoe  (Steph.  B.  s.  v,  Xucdyif)^  a  name  of 
much  interest,  as  showing  the  existence  of  Sicanians 
in  Spain,  which  is  also  asserted  by  Thucydides,  who 
makes  them  dwell  upon  a  river  Sicanus,  next  the 
Ligyes  who  expelled  them  thence  to  Sicily.  (Thoc 
vi.  2 ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  270  ;  Sicani.)  Two  islands, 
Cromyusa  and  Melnssa,  are  mentioned  by  Hecataeus 
as  belonging  to  Iberia.    (Steph.  B.  8.  w.) 

5.  Heroekxtus  touches  oo  the  W.  of  Europe  only 
incidentally,  as  but  very  distantly  related  to  his  main 
subject.  In  one  passage,  when  speaking  of  the  ex- 
treme regions  of  the  earth,  he  pfaunly  states  that  he 
has  nothing  certain  to  say  of  the  western  parts  of 
Europe :  and  he  even  doubts  the  existence  of  the 
river  Eridanus  and  the  islands  Gassiterides  (iii.  115); 
and  elsewhere  he  mentions  the  belief  of  the  Persians 
that  there  were  no  countries  of  any  great  importance 
W.  of  Greece  (vii.  8).  His  views  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows: — Beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  lay 
Gadeira,  and  near  it  the  ishmd  of  Eiytheia  (iv.  8). 
Elsewhere  he  mentions  the  Ctkksii  or  Ctnetes  as 
the  westernmost  people  of  Europe  (ii.  33  ;  iv.  49) ; 
and  next  to  them  the  great  nation  of  the  Celtae, 
whose  country  is  remarkable  for  its  precious  metals, 
and  for  the  long  life  of  the  hihabitants  (i.  163;  iv. 
49, 152,  192:  comp.  Strab.  iii.  pp.  l.'^O,  151 ;  Lu- 
cian,  Macrob.  10;  Phlegoo.  de  Longaev.  4;  Cic.  de 
SenecL  19;  Plin.vii.48;  yal.Max.viii.  13).  Among 
the  Celtae  were  the  sources  of  the  river  Ister,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  dty  called  Pyrene.  (Herod, 
ii.  33;  iv.  49.)  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
this  statement  respecting  the  source  of  the  Ister  is 
connected  with  a  tlieory  entertained  by  Herodotus, — 
that  the  two  great  rivers  of  Libya  and  Europe,  the 
Nile  and  the  Ister,  followed  courses  right  through 
the  respective  continents,  from  \V.  to  £.,  almost  ex- 
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actly  parallel  and  equal  to  each  other :  tbe  iotro* 
ductionof  the  name  Pyrene  is  discuased  in  its  profer 
pUu».  [Ptrenaei  Montes.]  The  name  of  Iberia 
is  mentioned  by  him  twice.  The  one  passage  b  tkst 
already  cited  respecting  the  discoveries  of  the  Ffe>- 
caeans,  where  tlie  relation  in  which  it  stands  te 
Tyrrfaenia  suggests  that  it  signi6es  the  peninsnla  <f 
Spain,  so  far  at  it  was  known  bjf  maritime  diaeeverg 
(i.  163).  In  the  other  psbsage  be  mentioos  the 
Iberians  in  the  army  of  Hamilcar  in  Sicilj;  and  \m 
connects  them  with  the  Ligyes  in  such  a  mamer  ss 
to  suggest  the  inference,  that  the  name  was  appied 
to  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast,  froni  the  Stniu  ts 
the  Gulf  of  Lyon  (vii.  165).  In  the  former  of  these 
passages,  again,  be  mentions  Tastesus  in  dose 
connection  with  Iberia,  and  describes  the  Phocasans 
as  holding  most  friendly  interooaree  with  Argaatfa»- 
nius,  the  king  of  the  Tartei>ii  (i.  163);  and  be 
speaks  elsewhere  of  the  wealth  and  oosnmenaal  im- 
portance of  Tartesus  [Tartessus].  These  seven! 
views  seem  to  liave  had  Uttle  more  comiectioii  in  tbe 
mind  of  the  historian  than  the  passages  refemag  ta 
tliem  have  in  his  works ;  but,  on  comparing  thai 
with  the  actual  facts,  and  having  regard  to  kb 
probable  sources  of  infonnation,something  likeawbde 
may  be  made  out.  On  the  S.  coast,  his  knowledge, 
derived  from  Phoenician  and  Phocaean  sources,  secoa 
to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  SW.  point  of  the 
peninsula,  tlie  Sacrum  Promontoriux  {Cape  Sl 
Vincent)^  whidi  long  remained  the  westemmosi  liait 
of  ancient  maritime  dbicoveiy;  if,  at  least,  hb  Cfaj- 
netes  are  the  Conii  of  other  writere  —  that  is,  tbe 
Inhabitants  of  the  southern  projection  of  Ports^sl, 
called  CuNEUS.  Justin  (xliv.  43)  mentioBS  Conetei 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Tartessii ;  a  oonfinnataao  of 
the  hint  given  under  CoKii,  that  the  name  is  traly 
ethnic,  and  that  its  resemblance  to  the  Roman  chkbi^ 
which  so  well  describes  the  name  of  the  district, 
is  merely  an  accidental  coincidence.  Next,  tbe 
great  colony  of  Gades  was  a  subject  of  v4iicb 
he  would  hear  much  from  the  Phoenidans;  asd 
separate  accounts  respecting  Tartessus  and  the  sv- 
rounding  countiy  would  be  obtained  from  the  tarn 
people,  who  had  long  traded  to  it  under  tiie  Bme 
of  Tarshish,  and  ftSna.  the  Phocaeans,  as  we  bafe 
seen.  The  name  Iberia  seems  to  have  been  derivel 
exclusively  from  the  Phocaeans.  Lastlj,  apart  bmt 
these  results  of  maritime  discovery,  he  had  Hrtniiiri 
from  the  Phocaeans  and  other  sources  the  impRssiaa 
that  the  great  Celtic  race  overspread  pretty  w^  tbe 
whole  interior  of  Western  Europe ;  a  region,  however, 
of  which  he  possessed  scarcely  one  detul  of  aecarste 
knowledge. 

6.  The  historians,  geographers  of  the  oentoxy  aftv 
Herodotus  had  obtained  a  larger  amount  of  ma- 
terials, but  without  a  corresponding  imiwovemeDt  io 
the  accuracy  of  their  knowledge.  The  wide  extrat  of 
the  Celtic  name,  and  the  confosion  between  Cdtsaad 
Iberians,  are  found  still  prevalent;  and  the  eomaes 
o\  the  great  rivers  of  W.  Europe  are  very  imper- 
fectly known.  Thus,  EtJDOxus  of  Cnidos  (aboot 
B.  c  380 — 360),  of  who^e  geographical  work  Aris- 
totle made  great  use,  mentions  the  mountain  Pyme 
in  Celtics,  towards  the  W.  extremity  of  the  equi- 
noctial line  (jrphs  Simt/iaV  *^iU*fp"^t'^^  ss  oontainix^ 
the  sources  (k  the  riven  Ister  and  Tartesana,  of 
which  the  latter  flowed  outside  of  the  Pillars,  ssd 
the  former  through  all  Europe.  (Aristot.  Ifeteor. 
L  13.)  He  places  Iberia  &  ot  Celtica,  and  describei 
its  shores  towards  the  ocean  as  high  and  rocky,  with 
promontories  running  far  out  into  the  sea.    (Strdb. 
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ill.  p.  153.)  About  the  same  time,  Ephorus,  who 
devoted  the  4th  book  of  his  work  on  geography  to 
the  W.  of  Europe,  assigns  a  vast  extent  of  country 
to  the  Celts,  and  carries  them  on  the  W.  as  far  as 
Gades;  while  he  confines  the  name  of  Iberia  to  the 
r^ion  W.  of  Gades,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Jo- 
sephus,  even  fell  into  the  error  of  making  Iberia  a 
cttif  with  a  comparatively  small  territory.  He  relates 
some  absurd  fables  about  these  regions.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  153,  iv.  p.  199,  vii.  p.  302 ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion,  i. 
12;  Ilian,ad£phar.  Frag,  p.  142.)  The  Periplut 
of  ScYugc,  which  abio  belongs  to  about  the  same 
period,  is  vexy  vague  as  to  the  shores  of  Spain.  He 
makes  special  mention  of  the  commercial  settlements 
of  the  Carthaginians  outside  the  Pillars,  and  of  the 
tides  and  shoals  which  characterise  that  sea:  a  great 
sandbank  stretches  across  firom  the  Sacred  Promon- 
tory {C.  S.  FmcetU)  to  the  promontory  of  Hermaeum 
in  Lybia.  The  Iberians  are  the  first  people  in 
Europe;  and  there  is  the  river  Iber,  and  two  islands 
called  Gadeira  [Gades]  ;  and  then  comes  the  Greek 
dty  Emporium.  Probably  there  is  here  a  gap  in 
the  text;  for  he  passes  over  the  whole  coast  from  tlie 
Pillars  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  voyage  along  which,  he 
says,  occupies  7  days  and  nights.  (Scylax,  pp.  1, 
51,  ed.  Hudson,  pp.  1 — 3,  123,  ed.  Gronov.)  Next 
to  the  Iberians,  he  places  the  Ldgurians  (Aiyvts) 
and  the  '*  mixed  Ibenans  "  (^19iip*s  lAiydSts)  as  far 
as  the  Rhone. 

In  the  Pseudo-Aristotelian  work  de  Mirab. 
Atuctdt,  (86),  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  order,  from  W.  to  K : 
Iberes,  Celtoligyes,  Celtae,  as  far  as  Italy.  Hb- 
RODORUS  tells  us  that  the  Iberians,  who  dwell  on 
the  shores  of  the  Straits,  though  belonging  to  one 
race,  have  various  names,  according  to  their  several 
tribes.  (Fr.  ap.  Const.  Porphyr.  de  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23.)  Those  most  to  the  W.  are  called  Cynetes 
(Steph.  B.  8.  V.  KvvriTueSy);  N.  of  them  are  the 
Gletes  (Steph.  B.  «.'«.  PA^rcr;  comp.  Strab.  iil 
p.  166,  who  says  that  the  countiy  E.  of  the  Iberus 
was  formerly  called  after  the  Ioletes,  a  great  and 
poweHnl  nation,  who  dwelt  in  it);  then  the  Tar- 
TES8II;  then  the  Elrtbinu  ;  then  the  Mastiaki 
and  the  Calpiani,  as  &r  as  the  Rhone.  (This 
enumeration,  and  the  order  of  it,  might  b^  made  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  names  and  positions  of 
the  Spanish  peoples,  if  the  argument  were  not  some- 
what too  speculative  for  this  article). 

We  likewise  find  a  vast  amount  of  error  and  c(hi- 
fusion  among  the  geographers  of  this  age  respecting 
the  distances  and  bearings  of  the  shores  of  the  W. 
Mediterranean.  Eudoxus  states  that  a  person  sailing 
through  the  Straits  into  the  Inner  Sot  has  imme- 
diately on  his  left  hand  the  Sardoan,  Gahitian 
(Galtic),  and  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  right  the  bay  of 
the  Syrtes  (Arist  de  Muad.  3);  and  Dicaearchus  es- 
timates the  distance  from  the  Sicilian  Strait  (JStraUt 
o/Meuma)  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Straits  of 
Gibraltar)  at  only  7000  stadia.    (Strab.  ii.  p.  105.) 

7.  Age  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies, — The 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
geography  of  W.  Europe.  While  his  Mowers  were 
adding  by  their  own  direct  observations  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  extreme  East,  we  are  told  that  from  the 
opposite  end  of  the  known  world  his  fame  attracted 
the  envoys  of  numerous  nations,  and  among  the  rest 
from  the  Celts  and  the  Iberians,  whose  dress  was 
then  for  the  first  time  seen,  and  their  language  first 
heard,  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  vii.  15.)    From  these  and  other  sources,  the 
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learned  men  of  Alexandria,  under  the  Ptolemies,  ob  • 
tained  the  infonnation  which  is  recorded  in  the 
works  of  Eratosthenes,  his  contemporaries,  and 
his  fdlowers.  It  appears  that  Eratosthenes  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  knowledge  to  Timosthenes, 
the  admiral  of  Ptolemy  Phihidelphus,  and  the  au- 
thor of  a  large  geographical  work ;  but  the  views  of 
botli  on  the  W.  of  Europe  in  general,  and  on  Iberia 
in  particular,  are  severely  criticised  by  Strabo  and 
Marcian.    (Screb.  ii.  pp.  92 — 94.) 

Eratosthenes  describes  3  peninsulas  as  running  out 
S.  from  tne  mainland  of  Europe ;  the  one  that  which 
ends  with  the  Peloponnesus,  the  second  the  Italian,  and 
the  third  the  Ligtirian  (ArywrruHitf) ;  and  these  con- 
tain between  them  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  gulfs. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  92.)  In  another  passage,  tlie  wes- 
ternmost of  these  3  peninsulas  is  described  as  that 
which  extends  to  the  Pillara,  and  to  which  Iberia 
belongs.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  108.)  Of  thb  peninsula  he 
assigns  a  large  part  to  the  Celts  (TaXarai),  whom 
he  makes  to  reach  as  far  as  Gadeira.  (Strab.  ii. 
pp.  107, 108.)  He  pUces  the  Colnnms  of  Hercules 
on  the  Straits  [Herculis  Columsae],  to  the  W. 
of  which  he  represents  the  peninsula  as  running 
out  into  several  large  promontories.  Of  these,  the 
first  is  the  Sacred  Promontory  (C  S,  Vincent)^ 
which  he  placed  at  the  greatly  exaggerated  distance 
of  5  days*  voyage  from  Gades.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  148.) 
The  other  chief  promontory  is  Uiat  of  Calrium, 
about  which  dwelt  the  Ostidamnu  ;  and  opposite 
to  it  lay  several  islands,  of  which  Uxisama,  the 
furthest  to  the  W.,  was  distant  3  days*  voyage 
from  Calbium :  in  this  part  of  his  description  he 
follows  Pytheas.  (Strab.  L  p.  64.)  The  region  ad- 
jacent to  Calpe  he  calls  Tartessis,  and  places  there 
the  ** happy  island"  of  Erytheia.  Besides  Gades, 
he  mentions  the  town  of  Tariiaco  (Tarragona), 
and  adds  that  it  has  a  good  roadstead,  a  statement 
contradicted  by  Artemidoms  and  Strabo.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  159.)  He  makes  the  Pyrenees  the  E.  boundary. 
[Pyremaei.]  In  general,  his  knowledge  seems 
not  to  have  extended  beyond  the  coast. 

8.  We  are  now  brought  do?m  to  the  time  of  the 
Firat  Punic  War,  and  to  the  eve  of  the  period  when 
the  imperfect,  and  often  merely  speculative,  notions 
of  the  Greeks  respecting  Spain  were  superseded  by 
the  direct  information  which  the  Romans  gained  by 
their  military  operations  in  the  country.  But  befora 
passing  on  to  the  Roman  period,  a  few  words  are 
necessary  on  the  extent  oflberia^  a*  understood  by 
the  Greik  geographers. 

While,  as  we  have  already  seen,  many  of  them 
gave  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  Celts, 
and  confined  the  Iberians  either  to  the  part  W.  of 
the  Straits,  or  to  the  Mediterranean  shore ;  othera 
extend  the  name  of  Iberia  as  far  E.  as  the  Rhone, 
and  even  as  far  K.E.  as  the  Rhine,  and  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.     Thus 
Aeschylus,  if  we  are  to  believe  Pliny,  took  the  Eri- 
danus  to  be  another  name  for  the  Rbodanus,  which 
he  placed  in  Iberia.    (Plin.  xxxvii.  2.  s.  1 1.)     Non* 
nus    applies  the   epithet  Iberian    to  the   Rhine. 
(Dionys.  xxili.   p.  397,  xliii.  p.  747.)    Plutarch 
places  Iberian  tribes  in  the  Alps.  {MarcelL  3.)   In 
fine,  Strabo  sums  up  these  opinions  as  follows : — 
**  The  name  of  Iberia,  as  used  by  the  earlier  writers^ 
includes  all  the  country  beyond  the  Rhone  and  the 
Isthmus  which  is  confined  between  the  Gallic  Gulfs 
(i.  e.  the  Bag  of  Biscagy  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyon) :  but 
those  of  the  present  tL%e  assign  M.  Pyrene  as  its 
boundary,  and  called  it  indifferently  Iberia  and  Hi»< 
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pania,  [whereas  by  those  of  old  the  name  of  Iberia] 
was  applied  only  to  the  part  within  the  Ibems. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  the  words  within  brackets  are 
sapplied  as  the  most  probable  restoration  of  a  gap  in 
the  text.) 

It  most  be  obserred  that  such  statements  as  these 
express  something  more  than  a  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greek  writers  between  the  territories 
of  the  Celts  and  of  the  Iberians :  they  express  the 
fact  in  ethnography,  that  the  Iberian  race  extended 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Spain  as  defined  by  the 
PyreneeSf  and  that  they  were  to  a  great  extent 
intermixed  with  the  Celts  in  W.  Europe.  (See  below, 
on  the  earliest  inhabitanta  of  Spain:  No.  VII.) 

III.  SPAUr  AS  KNOWIT  TO  THE  CARTHA0D(IAK8 

AicD  TBS  Romans. 

1.  Doum  to  Uie  End  of  the  First  Punic  War.-^ 
The  internal  state  of  the  peninsula,  down  to  the  period 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  will  be  spoken  of 
below;  but,  in  order  to  estimate  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  possessed  by  the  Romans,  we  must  first  glance 
at  its  relations  to  the  other  great  power  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. From  the  earliest  known  period  of  anti- 
quity the  Phoenicians  had  held  coounercial  intercourse 
with  Spain;  and  there  is  more  than  a  probability 
that  Tyre  had  established  a  sort  of  dominion  over 
the  part  adjacent  to  tlie  S.  coast,  the  Tarshish  of 
Scripture,  and  the  Tabtessis  of  the  Greeks.  {Isaiahy 
xxiii.  10,  where  the  prophet  compares  the  liberty 
of  Tarshish,  consequent  on  the  fall  of  Tyre,  to  the 
fVee  course  of  a  river, — such,  for  example,  as  her 
own  Gtiadalquinr,  —  when  a  mighty  obstacle  is  re- 
moved.) The  phrase  "  ships  of  Tarshish  "  appears 
to  have  been  as  familiar  in  the  mercantile  marine  of 
Tyre  as  **  Indiamen"  in  our  own  (2  Chron.  ix.  21, 
XX.  36,  37  :  Ps.  xlviiL  7  ;  /«.  Ix.  9 ;  Ezek.  xxvii. 
25);  and  the  products  of  the  Spanish  mines,  *'  silver, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead,"  are  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  as 
among  "  the  multitude  of  all  kind  of  riches,  by  reason 
of  which  Tanhish  was  her  merchant"  (Exek,  xxvii. 
12.)  Ph<ienician  settlements  were  numerous  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  within  the  Straits,  and 
beyond  them  there  was  the  great  commercial  colony 
of  Gades,  the  emporium  for  tiie  traffic  of  Tyre  with 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  But  this  was  not  all. 
From  the  verj  physical  nature  of  the  country,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  the  Phoenicians  should  have 
abstained  from  extending  their  power  up  the  navi- 
gable stream  of  the  Baetis,  of  which  Gades  may  be 
regarded  as  the  port,  over  the  fertile  phiins  of  Bae- 
tJca  (^Andaluda)y  as  far  N.  as  the  Sierra  Mortna^ 
which  at  once  contained  the  mineral  wealth  in  qnest 
of  which  they  came,  and  fonned  a  barrier  against 
the  natives  of  the  centre.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
know  for  certain  that  in  the  narrower  tract  between 
the  sea-shore  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  [Iupula] 
the  people  were  a  mixed  race  of  Iberian  and  Phoe- 
nician blood,  called  Mi^o^iviKts  (Strab.  iii.  p.  149: 
Bastuu).  The  power  which  the  Carthaginians  ob- 
tained during  this  period  over  the  natives  cannot  be 
positively  defined;  but  they  received  many  of  them 
into  their  armies  by  voluntary  enlistment. 

2.  The  ViceroyaUy  of  ike  Honte  of  Barca. — 
Such  were  the  relations  ^  Spain  to  Carthage ;  and 
as  to  Rome,  she  had  had  as  yet  nothing  to  do  with 
the  peninsula,  when  the  First  Punic  War  was 
bronght  to  an  end,  B.  c.  241.  Carthage  seemed  to 
have  expended  all  her  resources  in  the  vain  effort  to 
secure  Sicily ;  and,  when  the  revolt  of  her  African 
meroenarica  gave  Rome  an  opportunity  of  filching 
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away  from  her  her  oldest  pnmnces,  Sanlima  and 
Corsica  (b.  c.  236),  the  ooDtest   might  well  he 
thought  to  have  concluded.       "I    believe,**  saja 
Niebuhr,   ^  that  there  were  fellowrs  at   Carthage, 
such  as  Hanno,  who,  partly  from  envj  of  Hamilrsr, 
and  partly  from  their  own  stupidit  j,  would  not  or 
could  not  see  that,  after  the  loas  of  Scily  and  ^- 
dinio,  there  were  yet  other  quarters  from  which  the 
republic  might  derive  great  benefits.     When,  after 
the  American  War,  it  was  thought  that  the  igno- 
minious peace  of  Paris  had  put  an  end  to  the  great- 
ness of  England,  Pitt  undertook  with  doahle  coen^ 
the  restoration  of  his  oountiy,  and  displayed  las 
extraordinary  powers.     It  was  In  the  same  spirit 
that  Hamilcar  acted:  he  turned  his  eyes  to  Spira: 
....  he  formed  the  plan  of  making  S^aan  a  (a«- 
vince,  which  should  compensate  for  the  lass  of  SkI^ 
and  Sardinia.    The  latter  ishmd  was  then  and  is 
still  very  unhealthy,  and  its  interior  was  ahaost 
inaccessible.     Sicily  had  an  efieminate  and  nnwar- 
like  population,  and,  rich  as  it  was,  it  might  indeed 
have  increased  the  maritime  power  of  Carthage,  bes 
it  would  not  have  given  her  anj  additional  militanr 
strength.     The  weakness  of  Carthage  consisted  ia 
her  having  no  armies ;  and  it  was  a  grand  concep- 
tion of  Hamilcar's  to  transform  Spain  into  a  Car- 
thaginian country,  from  which  national  armies  might 
be  obtained.     His  object,  tlierefoi^  was,  on  the  <ne 
hand,  to  subdue  the  Spaniards,  and  on  the  other  Xa 
win  their  sympathy,  and  to  change  them  into  a 
Panic    nation    under  the  dominion   of  Carthsge. 
(Polyb.  ii.  1 ;   Dlod.  Fr.  Lib.  xxv.;    Edog.  xL  p. 
510.)    The  conduct  of  the  Romans  towards  their 
subjects  was  haughty,  and  always  made  them  ftei 
that  they  were  d&tpised.    The  highly  refined  Greeks 
who  were  themselves  wont  to  look  with  contempt  oo 
all  foreigners,  must  have  felt  that  haoghtineas  vcfj 
keenly.     The  Spaniards  and  Celts  were  of  comse 
less  respected.    Common  soldieis  in   the   Bomaa 
armies  not  nnfrequently,  especially  in  the  times  of 
the  emperors,  married  native  women  of  the  coso- 
tries  in  which  they  were  stationed.     Sach  nmiliges 
were  regarded  as  concubinage,  and  from  them  spiaog 
a  class  of  men  who  were  very  dangerous  to  the 
Romans.     The  Carthaginians  acted  more   wisely, 
by  making  no  restrictions  in  r^ard  to  such  mar- 
riages.   Hannibal  himself  married  a  Spanish  wonsn 
of  Castulo  (Liv.  xxiv.  41:  comp.  Diod.  Tt.  lib. 
XXV.;  Eclog.  ii.  p.  510,  foil.),  and  the  practice  most 
have  been  very  common  among  the  CarthaginiaiB. 
This  was  an  excellent  way  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
the  natives.    The  whole  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Spain  had  resources  of  no  ordinary  kind;  it  fur- 
nished all  the  productions  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
and  in  addition  to  them  it  had  very  rich   silnr 
mines,  the  working  of  which  has  been  revived  in 
our  own  days.    Hamilcar  was  the  fint  who  intio- 
duced  there  a  regular  and    systematic   mode  ef 
mining,  and  thb  led  him,  or  his  son-  in-law,  to  build 
the  town  of  New  Carthage  (^Carihagend).    While 
the  Carthaginians  thus  gained  the  sympathy*  of  the 
nation,  they  acquired  a  population  of  millions  which 
relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of  hiring  faithless 
mercenaries,  as  they  had  been  obliged  to  do  in  the 
First  Punic  War ;  they  were  enabled  to  lalse  armies 
in  Spain  just  as  if  it  had  been  their  own  coontiy. 
The  Romans  no  doubt  observed  these  proccedii^ 
with  feelings  of  jealousy,  but  could  not  prevent 
them,  as  long  as  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  stood  on  their 
frontiers,  ready  to  avenge  the  defeats  of  the  Senones 
and  Boians."  ^Niebuhr,  LeetttreaonBomiim  Eielorff 
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Tol.  u.  p.  69.)    It  was  in  the  year  b.  c.  237  that 
Hainilcar  commonced  Uiis  mighty  work,  not  with- 
out  an  ultimate  design,  unless  he  is-  grossly  mifl- 
represented  by  Polybius  and  Livy,  of  founding  for 
his  house  an  empire  in  Spam,  in  case  the  Anti- Bar- 
cine  fiK^on  should  prerail  at  Carthage.     [Car- 
thago Nova.]     For  eight  years  he  carried  on 
hi8*]plan  with  great  success,  and  he  appears  to  have 
extended  the  Carthaginian  empire  as  far  N.  as  the 
Sierra  Morena,  so  that  it  included  the  whole  of 
AndahtciOf  and  pretty  well  all  Murcia,    On  his 
death,  B.  c.  229,  he  leift  his  power  and  his  schemes 
as  an  inheritance  to  Hasdrubal,  his  son-in-law,  who 
carried  on  the  plan  for  nearly  nine  years,  till  he 
was  cut  off  by  an  assassin,  b.c.  221,  and  left  its 
f  iil6Iment  to  the  mighty  genius  of  Hannibal.    Mean- 
while the  Romans,  occupied  with  the  war  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  had  no  power  to  interfere.    Just,  how- 
ever, before  that  war  began,  they  had  done  the  best 
they  could  by  makuig  a  separate  treaty,  not  with 
Carthage,  but  with  Hasdmbal  himself  (as  a  sort  of 
supplement  to  the  existing  treaty  with  Carthage), 
by  which  the  river  Iberns  {Ehro)  was  fixed  as  a 
'limit  beyond  which  the  Carthaginians  were  not  to 
extend  their  conquests  (as  Polybius  states),  or  (ac- 
cording to  Livy)  as  the  boundary  between  the  two 
states,  B.  c.  228.    (Polyb.  iii.  27 ;   Liv.  xxi.  2 ; 
xxxiv.  13).     That  the  latter  expression,  e^ien  if 
used  m  the  treaty  (which  seems  from  Polybius  to 
be  more  thau  doubtful)  does  not  imply  that  the 
Soman  arms  had  actually  extended  to  the  Iberus, 
is  shown  by  Livy  himself  in  the  second  passage 
quoted,  when  he  says  that  Spain  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  held  by  their  generals 
and  armies,  while  Rome  had  not  a  single  general 
nor  any  soldiers  iu  the  countiy.     The  previous 
treaty  itself,  made  at  the  close  of  the  Firat  Punic 
War,  had  provided  that  the  allies  of  each  state 
should  be  safe  from  molestation  by  the  other ;  and 
now,  if  we  are  to  believe  Livy  (Polybius  bemg  silent 
CD  the  pwnt),  an  express  stipulation  to  the  same 
effect  was  intnxluced  on  behalf  of  Saguntnm,  a  city 
lying  within  the  portion  assigned  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, but  in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  [Saoun- 
TUM.]     The  dispute  upon  this  question,  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  rights  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  are  of  little  consequence  here, 
except  as  throwing  light  on  the  connection  of  the 
Romans  with  the  peninsula.     Thus  much  is  certain, 
that  Saguntum  was  in  alliance  with  Rome  when 
Hannibal  laid  siege  to  it,  and  it  is  also  probable  that 
the  Romans  had  some  footing  in  Tarraco. 

3.  The  Second  Pmio  TTar.— When  Hannibal, 
on  his  march  to  Italy,  had  eflfbcted  the  passage  of 
the  Rhone,  and  turned  the  flank  of  Scipio,  b.c.  218, 
the  bold  resolution,  by  which  that  general  sent  the 
bulk  of  his  army  into  Spain  under  his  brother 
Cneius,  to  oppose  Hasdmbal,  while  it  perhaps  deter- 
mined, however  remotely,  the  issue  of  the  war,  began 
a  struggle,  firat  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  then 
with  the  Spaniards*  themselves,  which  histed  almost 
200  yeara,  and  only  ended  with  the  subjugation  of 
the  northern  mountaineera,  the  Camtabri  and  As- 
TiJRBS,  by  Augustus,  B.  c.  25.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  those  detMls,  which  are  familiar  to  every 
reader  as  a  part  of  the  Second  Punic  War :  the  suc- 
cesses of  Cn.  and  P.  Scipio,  and  their  unfortunate 
end,  B.  c.  218 — 212;  the  almost  romantic  expe- 
dition of  young  P.  Scipio,  211,  his  capture  of  New 
Carthage,  210  [Carthago  Nota],  and  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain,  n.c. 
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206,  which  was  followed  by  its  erection  into  a  Ro- 
man province.  From  this  time  the  Romans  had  to 
deal  with  the  natives,  a  people  always  willing  to 
make  use  of  foreigners  against  each  other,  but  never 
ready  to  yield  them  obedience. 

4.  Conqunt  of  the  country  by  the  Romana.  — 
Neither  the  dominion  of  Hannibal,  nor  that  acquired 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  extended 
over  so  much  as  one  half  of  the  peninsula.  The 
part  which  they  had  entirely  subdued,  seems  to 
have  comprehended  Catalonia^  Valencia^  Mureia. 
and  Andalucitij  or  the  countiy  between  the  sea  and 
the  great  chain  which  runs  parallel  to  the  E.  coast, 
and  on  tlie  S.  the  country  between  the  Sierra  Mo^ 
rena  and  the  sea.  The  province  (its  division  will 
be  spoken  of  presently)  was  governed  by  praetors ; 
there  being  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  two ;  and 
two  legions  were  kept  stationary  in  Spain.  This 
arrangement,  besides  its  effects  on  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned, 
had  a  most  important  influence  on  Spain.  **  The 
legions  remained  there  for  a  number  of  yean,  mar- 
ried Spaniith  women,  and  became  estranged  from 
Italy.  When,  therefore,  such  legions  were  dis- 
banded, many  soldiera  would  remain  in  Spain, 
unwilling  to  return  to  a  country  to  which  they  had 
become  strangers."  (Niebuhr,  Lectttre*  on  Roman 
History^  vol.  ii.  p.  208.) 

The  central  tribes,  forming  the  great  Celtiberian 
nation,  retained  their  own  government,  which  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  republican  form,  in  nominal  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  independent 
tribes  of  the  N.  and  W.  were  as  yet  scarcely  known 
by  name.    (Liv.  xxiii.  21,  xxix.  3  ;   Flor.  ii.  17.) 
The  Roman  settlements  were  continually  exposed 
to  the  attacks  which  the  natives,  as  provocation  was 
given  or  opportunity  offered,  made  upon  them  from 
their  strongholds  in  the  mountains.     (Liv.  xxviii. 
4.)     To  abate  the  evil  Cato  the  Elder,  when  con- 
sul, undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Celtibe- 
rians  and  some  smaller  tribes,  whom  he  induced, 
by  a  stratagem,  to  demolish  the  defences  of  their 
towns,  and  so  to  place  themselves  in  his  power, 
which,  it  must  be  added,  he  used  with  such  justice 
and  moderation  as  to  win  their  hearts,  b.  c.  184. 
(Appian,  Hisp.  41 ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  17  ;  Plutarch,  Cat. 
10 ;  Flor.  ii.  17.)     Indeed,  as  Niebuhr  has  more 
than  once  obsei-ved  in  his  LectureSj  the  wars  of 
Rome  in  Spain  give  constant  illustrations  of  that 
point  which  (hke  most  othere)  is  still  conspicuous 
in  the  national  character,  their  great  susceptibility 
of  personal  tn/fuence,  which  often  proved  a  correc- 
tive to  their  bitter  jealousy  of  foreigners.    "  It  is 
indeed  surprising"  (he  says,  vol.  ii.  p.  209)  *'  to  see 
how  a  Roman  general  with  humane  feelings  was 
always  able  to  win  the  affections  and  confidence  of 
those  tribes  [in  central  Spain],  and  to  establish  the 
authority  of  Rome  for  a  time,  until  fresh  acts  of 
injustice  provoked  their  resentment."     Of  this  we 
have  another  striking  example  in  the  success  of  Tib. 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
brothers,  who  concluded  a  fierce  war,  in  which  the 
Romans  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  with  the 
Celtiberians,  by  an  honourable  peace,  which  at  once 
secured  the  Roman  supremacy  and  won  the  hearts 
of  the  natives.     By  this  peace  the  Roman  power 
became  established  in  Catalonia^  Valencia^  Arra- 
goHy  and  the  E.  part  of  Castile,  and  the  tribes  who 
were  parties  to  it  bound  themselves  to  build  no 
more  towns,  b.  c.  179.    (Polyb.  ap  Strab.  iii.  pp. 
Ill,  170;   Liv.  x1.  49,  et  seq.,  xli.  3;   Appian, 
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Hisp.  43 ;  Flor.  I.  c.  Celtiberi.)  From  this  time 
it  becomes  difficult,  from  the  paucity  of  materials, 
to  give  a  ooasecative  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms ;  nor  would  the  details  be  very  inter- 
esting. The  war  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less 
constant,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius, 
with  various  ti'ibes,  among  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  tlie  Vaccaei  and  the  Lus(TA:ri ;  what 
was  guned  by  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  one  general 
being  genenJIy  put  to  hazard  by  the  cupidity  and 
oppressions  of  anotlier.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
probable  that,  before  the  epoch  of  the  Macedonian 
War  (b.c.  171),  the  domination  of  Borne  had  been 
extended  over  the  whole  peninsula,  except  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  north,  and  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  the  centre.  In  b.  c.  153,  some  new 
provocation,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  obscure 
[Celtiberi a],  drove  the  Celtiberians  into  open 
revolt,  and  the  consul  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior  made  an 
unsuccessful  campaign  against  them.  (Li v.  EpiL 
lib.  xlvii ;  Appian,  Hisp.  44  47.)  The  consul  of 
the  next  year,  the  celebrated  M.  Claudios  Marcellus, 
concluded  an  armistioe  with  them  on  very  fair  terms, 
and  turned  his  arms  against  the  Lusitanlans.  But 
his  modeintion  was  alike  distasteful  to  the  Senate, 
who  demanded  an  unconditional  submission,  and  to 
his  successor  in  the  consulthip,  L.  Licinius  Lucnllus 
(b.  c.  151),  who  renewed  the  war  with  much 
cruelty  and  avarice,  but  with  little  success,  against 
a  part  of  the  Celtiberians;  but  he  gained  some 
advantages  against  the  Vaccaei  and  Caktabri, 
and  other  peoples  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  XXXV.  3,  4 ;  Li  v.  £pU.  xlviii ;  Appian, 
Jffitp,  51 — 55.)  After  the  war  had  lasted  for  four 
years,  b.  c.  153 — 149  (a  period  which  is  therefore 
sometimes  called  "  the  First  Celtiberian  War,**  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  war  of  Numantia,  which 
was,  in  ftct,  but  its  continuation),  it  appears  to  have 
been  suspended,  partly  because  the  attention  of 
Rome  was  now  occupied  with  the  Third  Punic 
War  (b.  a  149),  but  still  more  on  account  of  the 
more  serious  occupation  which  the  cruelty  and 
treachery  of  LucuUus  and  the  praetor  Galba  had 
made  for  the  two  armies  of  Spain  in  the  groat  war 
against  the  Lusitanians  and  Viriathus,  wLioh  was 
only  finished  by  the  consul  D.  Junius  Brutus,  in 
B.  a  138.  [LusiTANiA.]  Brutus,  remaining  in 
his  province  of  Further  Spain  as  proconsul,  devoted 
the  next  year  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of 
Lusitania,  and  then  inarched  ac^ross  the  river  Durins 
{Bouro)  into  the  country  of  the  Callaici  Bracarii, 
into  which  no  Roman  army  had  ever  before  pene- 
trated, and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Minius  (JftnAo), 
though  his  conquests  can  hardly  have  been  perma- 
nent    [Gallaecia.] 

Meanwhile  the  state  of  affiurs  in  the  other  province, 
Hither  Spain,  had  become  critical;  and  the  Celti- 
berians, long  known  as  the  bravest  and  most  noble- 
minded  of  the  Spaniards,  were  engaged  in  tliat  final 
struggle  which  was  only  quelled  by  the  skill  and  the 
stern  resolution  of  tlie  younger  Scipio  Africanus.  In 
b.  c.  143  Q.  CaeciUus  Metellus  Macedonicus  had 
entered  his  province  of  Hither  Spain  with  the  reso- 
lution to  confirm,  by  its  final  conquest,  the  fame  he 
had  already  acquired  in  Macedonia;  and  he  gained 
great  successes  against  the  Celtiberians.  (Li v.  Epit 
liiL;  Val.  Max.  ix.  3.  §  7,  vii.  4.  §  5,  ill  2.  §  21; 
Appian,  Hisp.  76;  Eutrop.  iv.  16.)  The  reverses  of 
his  successor  Q.  Pompeius,  the  varied  fortunes  of  the 
war,  and  its  conclusion  by  Scipio,  belong  to  the 
histoiy  of  NuMAHTU,  whose  &11  and  detraction 
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established  the  Roman  dominioo  in  Central  Span, 
B.  a  133;  and  left  nothing  to  be  dooe  except  the 
subjection  of*  the  Cantabri  and  Astukes,  vUck 
was  effected  by  Augustus  in  B.C.  2.5.  (See  the 
articles:  the  Wan  of  Sertorius  and  those  of  Caesir 
belong  to  the  internal  history  of  Rome;  and  only  d»- 
serve  notice  here  on  account  of  their  effect  io  still  fur- 
ther consolidating  theBoman  power  in  the  pemustla.) 

The  Romans  lud  thus  been  long  quietly  efiUb&bei 
in  the  south  and  east;  and  in  the  centre  the  ffflistari 
preseace  of  Roman  armies,  and  the  settlenMiits  <f 
Roman  veterans,  had  necessarily  exerted  a  great  ia- 
flnence  on  the  language  and  manners  of  the  natiw, 
besides  infusing  into  the  population  do  small  afasie 
of  Roman  blood.  And,  during  the  whole  period  «f 
two  centuries,  no  other  foreign  influence  had  beta 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  people:  we  hear  onh  of 
one  invanon  by  barbarians,  that  of  the  CiXBBt, 
who,  after  their  great  victory  over  lianlins  asd 
Caepio  (b.c.  105),  turned  off  into  Spain,  vfaieii 
they  ravaged  in  the  most  fearful  manner  for  the 
greater  part  of  two  years  (b.  a  104. 103),  nntil  the 
desperate  reeastance  of  the  Celtiberians  indoced  thoa 
to  give  up  the  hope  of  a  permanent  cooqnest,  and  te 
retire  from  the  peninsula.  (Niebuhr,  L,ecL 
Hist,  vol  ii.  p.  330.) 

Under  Augustus  the  Romanisiiig 
carried  on  by  the  foundaticHi  of  many  and  rerj 
siderable  colonies,  as,  for  example,  Caesar  AcocsrA 
{Zarttgoza),  £mebita  Acgcsta  (Afen'db),  Pax 
Julia  (,Beja\  Pax  Augusta  {Bade^oz\  Legio 
VI L  Gbuin A  {Leon)^  and  others.  These  cities  ne 
adorned  with  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  Eobsb 
architecture,  of  many  of  which  magnificent  nins 
still  renuiin. 

The  system  of  internal  coromunicatioD  also,  wluck 
had  been  commenced  as  early  as  B.  c.  124  (Pulyk 
iiL  39 ;  Freinsheim,  SuppL  Liv.  IxL  72),  and  hmber 
developed  hy  Pompey's  military  roads  om  the  Py- 
renees (Sallust,  Frag.  Hist  iii.  p.  820,  Cort.),  v» 
II  ade  tolerably  complete  by  Augustus.  Tbns  the 
peninsula,  with  all  its  natural  advantages^  waa  laid 
open  to  travellers  and  settlers,  who  flocked  over  the 
Pyrenees  to  all  quarters  of  the  land ;  so  that,  by  the 
time  of  Strsbo,  the  Turdetani  in  the  Sl,  and  the 
people  about  the  Baetis  in  general,  had  been  eotiretf 
converted  to  Roman  manners  (rcAcwr  cir  t^  'Pw. 
fjuiivy  fUTaJ64€\riVTat  rpovoy),  and  they  had  em 
forgotten  their  own  language.  Most  of  them  had 
obtained  the  civitas  Latinaf  and  had  received  Romsa 
settlers;  so  that  little  was  wanting  of  their  beizig  aO 
Romans.  The  Iberians  who  were  in  this  oondkioe 
were  called  Togati;  and  among  these  were  indoded 
even  the  Celtiberians,  who  had  been  regarded  as  the 
wildest  (^pio»8c<rTaToi)  of  all  (Strab.  iiL  pw  151); 
that  is,  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  for  of  them  only  is  Strabo  here  speaking. 
The  tribes  of  the  northern  mountains  lon^  after  ie> 
tained  those  fierce  nigged  manners  which  fed  Jnvcoal 
to  write(5<s4vuL  1 19)  **Horrida  vitandaestHispmia.' 

Having  thus  become  more  thoroughly-  RomaB 
than  any  other  province  oat  of  Italy,  Spain  ftirmsbed 
many  names  distinguished  in  the  histoiy  and  lite- 
rature of  Rome,  such  as  the  poet  Lncan,  the  two 
Senecas,  Columella,  Pomponius  Mela,  Qoinlilian, 
Martial,  and  many  others. 

IV.  Political  Divisions  and  CoNsnruTiaN 

UNDEB  THE  ROMANS. 

1.  The  two  provinces  of  Hither  amd  Further 
Spain.— The  provincial   constitution    dates   fnn 
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the  year  after  tlio  expulsion  of  the  Cartbaginians, 
B.  c.  205 ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  division 
of  the  peninsaU  into  two  parts,  which  appea» 
already  to  have  been  used  as  a  geographical 
distinction,  was  made  a  part  of  the  political  con- 
Btitntion;  so  that  the  peninsula  formed,  from  the 
first  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  two*  provinces, 
the  eastern,  called  Hispahia  Citekiob  (^  imit 
'Itf-vor^  or  'Iffiipfa),  and  the  western  called  His- 
PANiA  Ulteriob  (^  ltn6i  or  l{«  L),  the  words 
^KT^f  and  IktU  haring  reference  to  the  river 
Ibkkus  {Ehro)  which  was  at  iirst  adopted  as  the 
natural  boundary.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  73 ;  Clc.  pro  Leg.  MamU.  12 ;  pro  FonL  56. 3 ; 
Liv.  xxviii.  18,  xxx.  30,  xxxii.  27,  28,  xlv.  16 ; 
Plin.  iu.  1.  8.2;  Tac  ^nn.  iv.  13;  Flor.  iv.>2.) 
The  boundary,  however,  was  drawn  difierently  at 
different  times ;  so  that  we  find,  in  Caesar  (B.  C, 
i.  38),  Hispania  Citerior  extending  as  fiar  as  the 
Saltus  Cajbtulonensis,  on  the  N£.  margin  of 
the  valley  of  the  Bartis  (  Guadalquivir) ;  and  after- 
wmrds  the  boundaiy  was  drawn  £roro  this  range,  or 
from  the  sources  of  the  Baetis  to  New  Carthage, 
and  Uter  still  to  the  town  of  Uuci  {Altneria)^  a 
little  W.  of  the  SE.  point  of  the  peninsula  (Cha- 
BiDBHi  Pb.;  C  de  GcUa)^  or  even  to  Mubois,  a 
liitle  further  to  the  W.  (Artemid.  ap.  Steph.  B.  «.9. 
*l^pUu ;  Strab.  L  c. ;  PUn.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ;  Const. 
Porph.  de  Admin,  Imp.  iL  23.)  Polybius,  having 
probably  in  his  mind  the  old  Greek  distinction  be- 
tween the  country  of  the  Celts  and  that  of  the 
Iberians,  calls  the  eastern  province  Celtiberia  and 
the  western  Iberia,  and  maikes  the  boundary  near 
Saguntum;  but  by  this  he  probably  refers  to  the 
£bro  as  the  boundary,  for  he  fell  into  the  common 
mistake  about  the  position  of  Saguntum  (Polyb.  iii. 
17 ;  comp.  Saouivtuii  ;  see  also  Artemid.  ap.  Steph. 
B.  t.  V.  HfupoffKfyirMy  ;  Strab.  iii.  p.  148  ;  Pint 
Serior.  3).  Other  writers  use  Celtiberia  as  a 
synonym  for  Hither  Spain  (Plin.  iv.  36 ;  Solin. 
23).  Lastly,  some  late  writers  used  the  terms 
Great  and  Little  Spain  {'Ivwayla  fitydi\ri  and  /Juxpd) 
as  equivalent  respectively  to  Hither  and  Further 
Spain  (Charax,  ad  ConsL  Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23 ;  comp.  Steph.  B.  t.  v.  'Icnroyiot).  Even  after 
the  division  into  three  provinces,  we  still  find  the 
phrases  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  the  latter 
including  Baetica  and  Lusitania. 

2.  AdminUtralion  before  Augustus. — The  two 
provinces  were  govcmedf  at  first,  by  proconsuls 
elected  extra  orxUnem  (Liv.  xxviii.  38  ;  xxix.  13, 
xxxL  20),  and  afterwards  by  two  praetors,  who 
were  usually  invested  with  the  power  of  proconsuls 
and  the  insignia  of  the  12  fasces.  (Liv.  xxxii.  28, 
zxxiiL  26  ;  Duker.  ad  Liv.  xxxvii.  46,  xxxix.  29  ; 
Drakenborch.  ad  Liv.  xl.  39.)  At  the  time  of  the 
Biaoedonian  war,  the  provinces  were  united  under 
one  governor;  but  only  as  a  temporaiy  arrangement, 
and  the  double  government  was  restored  in  b.c.  167 
(Liv.  xliv.  17,  xlv.  16).  As  already  observed,  there 
were  two  armies  stationary  in  Spain ;  two  legions  in 
each  province  (oomp.  Caes.  £.  C.  i  38).  The  seat 
of  government  for  Hither  Spain  was  at  first  Tab- 
BAOO,  and  afterwards  also  Cabthago  Nova  ;  that 
of  the  Further  Province  seems  generally  to  have 
been  at  Cobduba,  and  sometimes  at  Gades. 

3.  The  Three  Provinces  of  Tarraconensis,  Bae- 

*  Hence,  as  already  observed,  the  names  His- 
paniae  and  *l6fipiai ;  and  also  duae  Eispaniae^  Cic. 
IL  sup.  ciU 
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lieay  and  Lusitania, — Already  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  we  find  a  distinction  made  between  tlie  part 
of  Further  Spain  which  lay  S£.  of  the  Anas  ((Tuo- 
diantC^  and  the  country  of  the  Lusitani  and  Vet- 
tones  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  that  river.  He  represents 
the  country  as  divided  between  the  three  legati  of 
Pom])eius,  of  whom  Afranius  held  Hispania  Citerior, 
with  three  l^ions;  Petreius,  the  country  from  the 
Saltus  Castulonensis  to  the  Anas,  with  two  legions; 
and  Varro,  the  territory  of  the  Vettones  and  Lusi- 
tani, on  from  the  Anas,  with  two  legions.  (£.  C.  i. 
38.)  This  distinction  was  adopted  in  the  settlement 
of  the  provinces  by  Augustus;  Hispania  Ulterior 
being  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Babtica 
and  Lusitania,  while  Hispania  Citerior  *  was  called 
by  the  new  name  of  HisIpania  Tabbaconknsis, 
after  its  old  capital  Tabaco.  (Appian,  Hisp, 
3,  102;  Strab.  in.  p.  166;  Mela,  iL  6;  Ptin.  iii.  2; 
Dion  Cass,  liii  12;  Const  Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp, 
ii.  23:  the  phrase  tru  Hispaniae  is  found  in  an  in- 
scription, ap.  Marini,  ii.  p.  785 :  respecting  the  boun- 
daries of  the  three  provinces,  see  the  several  articles.) 

4.  Imperial  Administration.  —  Baetica  was  a 
senatorial  province;  the  other  two  were  provinciae 
Caesaris  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  840;  Suet.  Aug.  27;  Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12) :  all  three  were  governed  by  praetors, 
of  whom  the  praetor  of  Tarraconensis  had  consular 
power;  and  under  him  were  three  legati  and  three 
l^ons.  His  residence  was  generally  at  Tarraco, 
but  sometimes  also  at  New  Carthi\ge:  tliat  of  the 
praetor  of  Baetica  at  Corduba;  that  of  the  pro- 
praetor of  Lusitania  usually  at  Augusta  Emerita. 
The  finances  were  administered,  in  Baetica,  by  a 
quaestor,  in  the  two  other  provinces  by  proeuratores 
Caesaris. 

5.  Conventus  Juridici. — For  judicial  purposes, 
the  whole  country  was  divided  into  districts,  called 
conventus  juridici^  in  each  of  which  the  courts  were 
held  at  a  chief  city,  to  which  the  conventus  was  con- 
sidered to  belong.  There  were,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  makes  this  division  the  basis  of  his  description, 
14  conventus  in  all;  of  which  Tarraoonenses  had 

7,  Baetica  4,  and  Lusitania  3;  as  follows  (Plin.  iii.  3. 

8.  4,  iv.  20.  8.  24,  21.  s.  35):  — 

(1).  The  7  conventus  of  Tabbaoonensis  were 
those  of  Cabthago  Nova,  Tabbaco,  Caesab- 
AuousTA,  Clunia,  Lucus  AuousTi,  Bbacaba 
Augusta,  and  probably  Astubica  Augusta;  be- 
sides the  Balearic  isUnds.  [Balbabbs  Insulab.] 
These  7  conventus  contained  472  towns  and  villages, 
of  which  293  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
other  {contrUutM  aUis)  179,  which  were  made  up 
as  follows:  12  coUmiaSt  13  oppida  civium  Romano- 
rum  (i.  e.  with  the  full  Roman  citizenship),  18  Xa- 
iinorum  veterum  (i.  e.  with  the^uf  Latii)^  I  foede- 
ratorum  (allied,  but  without  the  civitas),  and  135 
stipendiaria  (i.  e.  tributary,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4). 

(2).  The  4  conventus  of  Baetica  had  their  seats 
at  Gades,  Cobduba,  Astioi,  and  Hisfaus,  and 
contained  175  towns;  namely,  9  co/ofiiae,  8  mtwii- 

*  The  name  H,  Citerior  still  continued  to  be 
used ;  and  so,  though  less  commonly,  was  that  of  I{. 
Ulterior,  sometimes  in  its  old  sense  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4),  and  sometimes  for  Baetica  alone.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  2,  where  both  senses  occur  at  once :  **  Ulterior  ap- 
pellata,  eadein  Baetica ....  Ulterior  In  duas,  per  lon- 
gitudinem,  provincias  dividitur."  Perhaps,  however, 
the  first  wwds  <mly  mean  that  the  first  land  of  Eu- 
rope begins  with  H.  Ulterior  or  H.  Baetica,  without 
positively  implying  the  full  equivalence  of  the  names.) 
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eipiaf  29  with  the  Latin  fnmchiae  (Laiio  aaiUiqui' 
tua  donatd)^  6  free  {libertate  donata),  7  allied  (yb«- 
dere  doruUa),  120  ttipendtaricL    (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3). 

(3).  LusiTANiA  had  for  the  head-qnarterB  of  its 
3  cooTentns,  the  cities  of  Embrita  Auauarx,  Paz 
JuuA,  and  Sgalabis;  at  which  justice  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  peoples  of  46  towns,  inclading  5 
cohniaej  1  munieipium  dvium  Romanorvm^  3  with 
the  Latin  ^nchise  {Latii  antigui)f  and  36  itipei^- 
diaria.  (Plin.  zsi.  s.  35.) 

Farther  particulars,  including  the  names  of  the 
chief  of  the  towns  here  counted  up,  are  given  under 
Baetica,  Lusitamia,  and  TARRACONENSia 

6.  Changei  after  Augtatus.  ~^  Vespasian  re- 
warded the  Spaniards  for  the  readiness  with  which 
they  espoused  his  cause  bj  conferrinjr  the  Jus  Latii 
on  all  the  cities  of  the  peninsula.  (Tac.  Hiat.  iii.  53, 
70;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ;  coins  of  Vespasian,  with  the 
epigraph  Hispania,  ap.  Eckhel,  vol.  vi.  p.  338.) 

Long  before  the  new  arrangement  of  the  pro- 
vinces under  Constantine,  the  subdivision  of  Tarra- 
conensis  had  b^un  by  the  erection  of  Gallaecia 
and  AsTURLA  into  a  Ptovinda  Caesaris  under  the 
Antonines,  perhaps  even  under  Hadrian.  (Orelli, 
Inter,  Na  77.)  Under  Gonstantine,  Spain,  with  its 
islands,  and  with  the  part  of  Africa  which  included 
the  ancient  Mauretania,  now  reckoned  to  Spain,  was 
divided  into  the  7  provinces  of  Baetica,  Lusitakia, 
Galtaecia,  Tarraconensis,  Carthaoiniensis, 
Insulae  Balbares,  and  Tikoitaka,  which  had 
for  their  respective  capitals,  Hispalis,  EmbritA| 
Bracara,  Cabsarauousta,  Carthago  Nova, 
Palma,  and  Tingis.  Of  these  7  provinces  the 
first  3  were  governed  bj  ConsukSf  the  other  4  bj 
Praesidea;  and  all  were  subject  to  the  Vicarina 
Jliapaniarumj  as  the  deputy  of  the  Praefectua  Prae- 
torio  GdUiae.  (S.  Rufus,  Brev.  5 ;  Not  Dig.  Occ. 
c.  20;  Backing,  Annot  ad  N.  D,  vol.  ii.  p.  458, 
where  much  interesting  matter  is  collected ;  Zosim. 
ii.  32,  33;  Cod.  Theod.  L.  v.  ct  Ixi.)  Entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  Vicarius  Hispaniae  were  3  military 
govemora  {comitea,  Cod.  Theod.  L.  iv.  L.  iii.  &c). 

7.  To  complete  this  summary  of  the  political  geo- 
graphy of  Spain,  we  subjoin  a  tabular  list,  from 
Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  322),  of  the  Peoplea  and 
Viatricta  of  the  Several  Provincea,  as  enumerated 
by  the  principal  ancient  authorities :—• 

[See  next  page.] 

V.  DBscBipmrB  Gbographt   roR  thb   Timb 
OF  THE  Roman  Ehpirb. 

1.  PoaiHon  and  general  form. — In  the  period 
which  has  passed  under  our  review,  it  has  been 
seen  that  two  leading  facts  respecting  Spain  had 
been  established  from  the  earliest  period  of  his> 
torical  research;  namely,  that  it  was  the  western- 
most country  of  Europe*,  and  that  it  was  not  (as 
some  of  the  poets  seem  to  have  fancied)  an  island, 
but  had  its  Mediterranean  shore  continuous  with  that 
of  LiouRiA.  Of  its  actual  separation  from  Libya 
there  never  was  a  doubt,  even  among  the  poets, 

*  This  involved  its  being  the  W.-most  country  of 
the  known  world,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
ancient  historians  and  geographers,  from  Herodotus 
down  to  Ptolemy,  all  of  whom  believed  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa  to  fall  off  to  the  SE.  either  at  once  from 
the  Straits,  or  from  a  point  opposite  to  the  Sacred 
Promontory.  [Libya.]  Of  course,  we  speak  here 
of  the  mainland,  excepting  the  Fortukatab  In- 
s[7i<AB  and  the  semi-fiUmlous  Atlantis. 
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though  they  look  back  in  imagimtkn  to  a  tine 
when  the  separation  was  effect^  by  saperhnicaa 
power.  [Hercuus  Column ae.]  The  euly  kasm- 
ledge  of  the  Straits  led  necessarily  to  some  katmr- 
ledge  of  the  ocean  which  lies  beyood  tbem  [At- 
LANTICUM  Mabb];  and  we  have  seen  that,  at  a 
very  eariy  period,  the  (Greeks  were  aoqnainted  with 
the  Atlantic  coast  as  ftr  as  the  Sacred  Cape 
(C  S.  Vineent').  The  campaigns  io  Lusitama  gave 
them  a  general  idea  of  tlie  W.  coast ;  and  the  Can- 
tabrian  War,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Angnstoa,  for  tbs 
firat  time,  sailed  along  the  N.  ooasti  united  its  e?i> 
denoe  with  the  knowledge  abeady  obtained  of  the 
S.  of  Gaul,  to  complete  the  true  notion  of  the  general 
form  of  the  country,  as  it  is  well  described  by 
Arnold  :— **  The  Spanish  penhtaula,  joined  to  the 
main  body  of  Europe  by  the  isthmus  of  the  Pyieoees, 
may  be  likened  to  one  of  the  round  bastion  towen 
which  stand  out  from  the  walls  of  an  old  fortified 
town,  lofty  at  once  and  massy."  (Arnold,  HUiory  of 
Bomej  vol.  iii.  p.  391.)  This  passage  is  quoted  for 
the  sake  of  the  striking  form  in  which  it  puts  the 
general  idea  of  the  object ;  but  we  may  ventore  to 
improve  the  details,  by  observing,  that  a  moden 
p<4ggonal  bastion  might  be  a  better  image,  and  that 
the  iathmua  of  the  peninsula  b  more  accurately  de- 
scribed by  an  ancient  geogra^^er  than  by  the  modera 
histoi'ian,  as  **  the  isthmus  "—not  of  the  Pgreiaeea — 
but,  with  reference  to  its  narrowest  part,  *^  hemmed 
in  lietween  the  two  Gallic  gulfe  **  (Strabo,  as  already 
quoted*);  and  it  is  within  this  isthmus  that  the 
Pyrenees  rise,  like  gigantic  lines  of  fortificatiau,  to 
cover  the  whole  peninsula  which  lies  beyond  them. 
(Gomp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  127;  Agathem.  ii.  p.  36.) 

These  general  views  were  held  by  the  geognpben 
under  the  Roman  empire,  but  with  some  interesiiag 
differences  as  to  details.  They  all  describe  the  ooontiy 
as  narrowest  at  the  Pyrenees,  and  gradually  wids* 
ing  out  from  thence.  Mela  makes  its  width  at  the 
Pyrenees  half  as  much  as  at  the  W.  coast;  Strabo,  io 
the  proportion  of  3  to  5.  Strabo  compares  it  to  the 
hide  of  a  beast,  having  the  neck  turned  towaids  the 
£.,  and  by  it  joined  on  to  Gaul  (KcAruc^:  Strab.  it 
p.  127,  iii.  pp.  137, 138,  oomp.  ii.  pp.  1 19, 120 ;  Dioa. 
Per.  287 ;  Eusth.  ad  DiwuPer.  285 ;  MeU,  ii  6,  iii.  1 ; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  4).  It  should  be  home  in  mind  that 
Strabo  regarded  the  peninsula  as  a  four-aided  figora, 
of  which  the  K  side  was  formed  by  the  Pyrmeca^ 
which  he  believed  to  lie  N.  and  S.  parallel  to  the 
Rhine;  fiiom  their  extremities  the  N.  coast  nn  oat 
to  the  Pr.  Kbrium  (C  Fiwierrey,  and  the  S. 


*  This  correction  may  appear  trifling  to 
but,  apart  from  the  general  rsquiremeDt  of  miante 
accuracy  in  descriptive  geography,  the  point  is  really 
an  im)x>rtant  one.  The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  is 
not,  as  people  often  think,  perfectly  oontinooos  finom 
sea  to  sea.  Beginning,  on  the  E^  at  C.  de  Crem, 
above  the  gmifofRoMU^  it  maintains  an  onbrakeB 
line,  penetrable  only  by  difficult  mountain  passes^ 
till  it  ALMOST  touches  the  bay  of  Biscay;  but^ 
instead  of  acknaUy  readiing  the  sea,  the  main 
chain  continues  its  westward  course,  parallel  to  the 
N.  coast,  only  throwing  off  lateral  spun  to  the  coast, 
and  thus  leaving  a  pass  which  has*  proved  in  aSk 
ages  the  vulnerable  p^nt  in  the  line.  Indeed,  if  the 
actual  chain  were  to  be  insisted  on  as  the  N.  boond- 
ary  of  Spain,  the  whole  line  of  coast,  including  Gti' 
pusgooj  Biacag,  Santandery  the  Aahsriaa^  tnd  pan 
of  GaUicia,  would  bekmg  phgaieaUg  to  Fraiioe. 
[See  further,  under  Ptbbnabi  M.] 
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POLTBinS. 

Strabo. 

Mbla. 

Plinius. 

PTOLBMAEUa 

I.  BAETIOA. 

« 

Mustiani. 

Bastali.    ) 
BaatitaniJ 

Baatetani,       and 

Baatetani. 

Bastetani. 

Turduli,  W.  of 

Turduli 

Turdetani. 

Iberi  Montani. 

thePlUara. 

Baeturia,  induding 

Turduli. 

Baetaria. 

E.  Tunluli, 
W.  Cdtid. 

Celtid. 

1                                1 
II.  LUSITANIA. 

Liuitani. 

Cuneiis. 

Lnaitania. 

Lusitania.                  Tnrdetani. 

CelticL 

Turduli. 

Turduli.                    Celtid. 

Liuitania. 

Lusitaui. 

IIL  TARRACONENSIS.— A.  SE.  Coast  from  SW.  to  NE. 

Oretani. 

Baatuli.     ) 

Bastitani. 

Bastetani. 

Mavitania.  V 

Aeletani.  > 
Sidetaiii.  J 

Deitania.  J 
Contmtania. 

Conteatani. 

Ilergetes. 

Edetania. 

Edetani. 

Indigetes. 

Ilergaones. 

Ilercaones. 

LaoetatiL      ) 
Lartoleaetae.j 

CoBsetania. 

Ileigetes. 

. 

Laletanf. 

Laletani. 

Indigetes. 

Indigetes. 

B.  On  thb  Borders  of  Babtiga  and  Lusitania — SE.  to  KW. 

Odades. 

Bastuli. 
Mentesani.. 

BastitanL 

Oretant. 

Oretani. 

Oretani. 

Oretani. 

Carpetani. 

Carpetani. 

Carpetani. 

Vettones. 

Vettones. 

Vettones. 

VaccaeL 

Vaccaei. 

Vaccaei. 

Vaccaei. 

Callaici. 

GallaecL 

Callaici.  1 

• 

Celtici. 
Artabri. 

Grovii. 
Celtid. 

Braecarii.  >- 
Lucen8es.J 

Artabri. 

C.    N.  Coast,  from  W.  to  £. 

Asturm. 

Astures. 

Astures. 

Astures. 

Cantabri. 

Cantabri. 

Cantabri. 

Autrigones. 

Autrigones. 

Autrigones. 

Orgenomesd. 

CaristL 

VardulL 

VanJuli. 

Varduli. 

Vaacones. 

Vascones. 

Vascones. 

1 

D.    At  TitB  Foot  of  thb  FrRsasBsa,  from  NW.  to  SE. 

Cerretani. 

Cerretani. 

Ilergetcs. 

JaccetaoL 

Lacetanu 

Cerretani. 

Ilergetes. 

AusetanL 

Indiget«8. 

E.   In  the  Centrb  of  Spain. 

Verones. 

In  the  N. 

/fi  the  y. 

• 

Celtiberi; 

Turmodigi. 

Murbogi. 

includinfi; 

Carietes. 

Pdendones. 

Arevad,  aod 

Vennenaes. 

Arevacae. 

LusoneH. 

fntheS. 
Celtiberi.    "> 

In  the  S. 
Carpetani. 

Arevad.      r 
Pelendone8.J 

Cdtiberi. 
Lobetani. 

IntheS. 
Jaccetani. 

Castellani. 

Ausetani. 
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to  the  Pb.  Sacrum  *f  aod  the  foarth  side  hy  the  W. 
coast,  extending  N.  and  S.,  between  the  two  head- 
huids  named,  paroUel  to  the  Pyrenees.  (Stnb.  iiL  p. 
137;  comp.  Justin,  xliv.  1.)  When  others  call  it 
triangular  they  probablr  reckon  the  whde  N.  side, 
along  the  Pyrenees  ana  N.  coast,  as  one,  which  is 
more  accurate.  (Oros.  L  2 ;  Aeth.  Ister.  Cotmog.  p.  43, 
ed.  Simler.)    Its  true  form  may  be  regarded,  by  a 

*  rough  process  of  estimation,  as  a  trapezium  contained 
by  lines  drawn  from  the  C  Cretu  to  C.  Finitterrey 
on  the  N.;  from  C.  Fmisterre  to  C  &  Ftncenty  on 
the  W. :  from  C.  S.  Vincent  toC.de  Goto,  on  the  S.; 

'  and  from  C.  de  Gata  to  C.  CreuSj  on  the  E. :  but,  by 
drawing  intermediate  lines  from  headland  to  head* 
land,  the  number  of  sides  might  be  considerably 
varied. 

2.  Boundaries.  —  No  country  which  is  not  insular 
lias  its  boundaries  so  well  defined  as  Spain :  namely, 
on  the  E.  and  part  of  the  S.  side  (the  S.  side  of 
Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers),  the  MediUrranean 
[Mabb  Internum]  ;  on  the  rest  of  the  S.,  the  W., 
and  part  of  the  N.  sides,  the  Atlantic  [Atlanticum 
Mare]  ;  and  on  the  remainder  of  the  N.side  (the  £. 
side  of  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers),the  Pyrenees 
[Pyrenaei  M.].  Different  names  were  applied  to 
the  seas  which  washed  the  coasts  (the  bays  will  be 
mentioned  presently),  as  follows:  the  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  S.  coast  wits  called  Baleari- 
CUM  Mare  and  Ibericum  Mare;  the  part  along 
the  S.  coast.  Internum  Mare  specifically;  then 
came  the  Straits  of  Gades  or  Hercnles  [Gaditanum 
Frbtum]  ;  the  part  of  the  ocean  along  the  S.  side 
was  called  Gaditanus  Ocbanus,  and  that  along 
the  N.  coast  Cantabricum  Mare. 

3.  Size. — The  Spanish  peninsula  lies  between  36^ 
r  and  43°  45'  N.  lat.,  and  between  long.  3°  20'  £. 
and  9°  21'  W.  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  460  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  £.  to 
W.  about  570  miles;  its  surface,  including   the 

•Balearic  isles,  about  171,300  square  miles.  As 
might  naturally  be  expected,  the  numbers  given  by 
the  ancients  vary  greatly  from  these  figures  and 
from  one  another.!  Eratosthenes  made  tlie  distance 
from  the  Gades  to  the  Sacred  Cape  5  days'  sail 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  148),  and  otherwise,  from  the  Sacred 
Cape  to  the  Pillars,  3000,  and  thence  to  the  Py- 
renees  3000  stadia ;  and  therefore  the  greatest  length 
9000  stadia  (Strab.  i.  p.  64,  ii.  p.  106).  Artemi- 
dorus  reckoned  1700  stadia  from  the  Sacred  Cape  to 
the  Pillars.  (Stiub.  iii.  p.  148.)  Polybius  gives  the 
distance  from  the  Pillars  to  the  Pyrenees  as  some- 
what less  than  8000  stadia,  as  follows:  from  the 
Pillars  to  New  Carthage,  3000  stadia;  thence  to  the 
Iberus,  2600  stadia;  thence  to  Emporium,  1600 
stadia  (Polyb.  iii.  39;  Strab.  iL  p.  106):  tlie  re- 
maining distance,  to  the  Pyrenees,  he  does  not  specify, 
but  it  is  manifestly  so  much  too  great  that,  for  this 
and  other  reasons,  Ukert  proposes  to  change  the  last- 
mentioned  number  from  1600  to  2000,  or  2200, 
which  would  make  the  total  from  the  Pillars  to 
Emporium  7800  stadia  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt  1.  p.  256  b. 
If  this  emendation  be  sound,  we  may  account  for  the 
error  as  made  by  a  copyist  to  agree  with  the  1 600 
stadia  given  by  Strabo  'from  the  Ebro  to  the  Py- 
renees). Strabo  makes  the  length  from  the  Pjrrenees 
to  the  W.  coast,  in  a  straight  2tne,  6000  stadia,  and 
he  also  calls  this  expressly  the  greatest  length:  else* 

*  Elsewhere,  however  (ii.  p.  128),  he  makes  the  S. 
coast  end  at  Calpe,  Gibraltar, 
f  N.B.  10  stadias]  geog.  mile. 
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where  he  assigns  the  same  length  to  Ihat  part  ef  the 
&  coast  which  lay  within  the  Straits  as  fiiHows :  from 
Calpe  to  New  Carthage,  2200  stadis;  tbeooe  to  the 
Iberus,aboat  the  same;  thence  to  the  Pyreoeet»1600: 
the  greatest  breadth,  namely,  along  the  W.  coast,  he 
makes  5000  stadia;  the  lost,  namdy  akng  the 
Pyrenees,  3000  stadia.  (Strah.  iL  pp.  106,  IS7, 128, 
iii.  pp.  137,  156.) 

Pliny  quotes  various  statements,  according  to 
which  the  length  varied  from  1200  to  1500  M.  P., 
the  breadth  from  900  to  1 100,  and  the  wfade  dr- 
cnit  of  the  coast  from  2600  to  3000  M.  P.  (Plin. 
iii.  1.  8.  2,  3.  s.  4  ;  iv.  21.  s.  35>  Ptolemy  places 
Hispania  between  3^  and  9^  long,  and  36°  and  46^ 
lat  (iL  4).  In  all  these  statements,  it  is  importaat 
to  observe' that  the  geographers  founded  thor  esti- 
mates of  the  distances  almost  endrely  on  the  itin- 
emry  measurements. 

4.  Outline  of  the  Coasts  Promontories,  emd  Bays. 
—  A  glance  at  the  map  of  Spain  will  shofw  at  once 
tadvt  salient  points  in  the  outline  of  the  coast, 
besides  some  others  of  secondary  importance.  The 
first,  beginning  at  the  N.  end  of  the  £.  coast,  is 
that  formed  by  the  K  extremity  of  the  F^reofees, 
Pyrbnbs  Pbom.  (t&  rqs  'HvfAumfi  ixpa^y  or 
Veneris  Prom,  or  Pyrbnaea  Venus  (t^  'Afpp- 
iifftov,  Up6¥  T^s  TlvpniPttias  *A<^fio!ii'nis),  a  mooa* 
tainous  headland,  projecting  far  into  the  sea,  and 
dividing  the  gulf  of  Cebvabia  {Cervera)  or  Pob- 
Tus  Venebis  on  the  N.  from  that  of  Bhoda  and 
Emporiab  {Bay  of  Rosa£)  on  the  S.;  its  naine 
being  obtained  from  a  temple  of  Venus  which  stood 
upon  it  (Liv.  xxvL  19  ;  Strab.  iv.  pp.  178,  181 ; 
Mek,  ii.  5.  §  8  ;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Frooa  the  & 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Rosas  the  coast  preserves  s  pretty 
even  direction,  about  SW.  to  a  little  S.  of  Barcino 
(^Barodonii)y  whence  it  forms  a  veij  lai^  bay, 
which  is  terminated  on  the  S.  by  the  headland  of 
DiANiUM  (C  S.  Martin),  running  far  out  to  the 
east.  In  the  upper  part  of  thi^  large  bay  are 
Tarraco  and  the  delta  of  the  Ibbrus  ;  its  knrer 
part,  from  about  40^^  N.  lat.,  forms  the  Sucboken- 
BIS  Sinus  {G.  of  Valencia),  &cing  the  esoL  To 
the  SSW.  of  the  Dianium  Pr.  and  £.  of  Carthago 
Nova  lies  the  almost  equally  conspicuous  headland  of 
Saturni  Pr.  (C  €2e  Pahs);  and  the  bay  between 
them  was  called  Iixicftanus  Sinus  (J9.  of  Ali- 
cante). Proceeding  SW.  from  the  Saturni  Pr.  we 
come  to  the  Charidebu  Pr.  {C.  de  Gata),  run- 
ning out  far  to  the  S.  and  forming  the  tnimD^ 
point  fcpm  the  E.  to  the  S.  coast :  between  this 
and  the  former  lay  the  Massienus  Sccus,  which 
has  no  specific  modem  name.  These  axe  the  four 
great  headUnds  and  the  three  large  bays  of  the  E. 
coast. 

Doubling  the  Charidemi  Pr.  and  passing  by 
the  comparatively  small  Urcttanus  Sinus  (^G.of 
Almeria)^  upon  which  the  boundary  between  Tar« 
raoonensis  and  Baetica  comes  down  to  the  coasty 
the  coast  pursues  almost  a  straight  line  to  Malaga 
{Malaga),  which  forms  the  E.  extremity  (as  the  M. 
of  the  Baetu  forms  the  western)  of  the  base  of  the 
great  trianguhv  projection  of  the  S.  coast  which 
runs  out  to  meet  a  similar  projection  of  the  African 
coast,  leaving  between  them  only  the  narrow  pas- 
sage called  the  Gaditanum  or  Hebculeum  Frb- 
tum (Straits  of  Gibraltar).  The  £.  end  of  the 
Strait  is  guarded  by  the  two  rocky  headlands  calkd 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  [Hebcuus  Columnab], 
of  which  the  me  on  the  European  side,  so  cdebrated 
under  the  names  of  Calpe  and  Gibraitar,  fonns 
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tbe  termiiiation  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain.* 
The  W.  entrance  of  the  Straits  is  formed  by  a  head- 
land, named,  like  most  of  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  after  a  temple  which  stood  upon  it, 
JuNONU  Pr.,  doubtless  an  object  of  deep  reverence 
from  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  downwards ;  its 
ancient  sanctity  has  been  long  fbi^tten,  but,  even 
in  a  work  like  this,  a  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the 
(glories  of  Cape  TrafcUgar,  Proceeding,  MW.  past 
the  island  and  city  oif  Gades,  we  come  to  one  of  the 
minor  headlands,  that  which  lies  outside  of  the 
month  of  the  Baetis  (^GtUMdaiqvivir)^  marked  by 
the  Caepionis  Turius  (^Chipiona).  Hence  the 
coast  sweeps  round  a  bay  which  has  no  name,  NW. 
and  W.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  ((TuodSiafia), 
where  the  coast  of  Baetica  terminates,  and  that  of 
LusiTAKiA  begins.  The  first  object  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Lusitania  is  the  projection  called  CuNBUS  (C  de 
8.  Maria);  and  about  l^^'  W.  of  this,  the  S.  side 
of  tjie  peninsula  terminates  at  the  frequently  men- 
tioned Sacrum  Pr.  (C  S.  Vineent)j  where,  as  at 
Trafalgar  J  ancient  sanctity  is  eclipsed  by  modem 

glofy. 

The  W.  coast  of  Lusitania  is  so  straight  as  to 
ibnn  no  large  bays,  and  it  has  only  three  headUnds 
worth  mentioning;  namely,  the  long  and  sharp  pro- 
montoiy  S.  of  the  estuary  of  the  Taous,  named 
Barbarium  pR.t  of  Strabo  (C  Espicket) ;  then 
the  W.  point  both  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus  and 
of  the  whole  coast,  the  Maonum  Pr.*  of  Mela  and 
Pliny  {Cda  Boca) ;  and  lastly,  about  40'  N.  of 
this,  the  LuNAE  or  Lunarium  Pr.  of  Ptolemy 
(C  Cartoeiro:  but  see  note  just  above). 

At  the  mouth  ot  the  Ddrius  (^Douro)  the  coast 
of  Lusitania  ends,  and  that  of  Gallaecia  begins. 
It  preserves  the  same  character  of  straightness  as 
far  M.  as  the  Minius  (iftnAo),  beyond  which  it  is 
broken  into  a  series  of  estuaries  of  river  (enumerated 
under  Gallaecia),  the  points  of  land  between 
which  require  no  specific  notice,  till  we  oome  to  the 
extreme  NW.  comer  of  the  peninsula.  Hera  the 
W.  coast  terminates  at  the  headland  called  Celti- 
CUM  or  Nerium  {C.  de  Fimeterre),  which  lies 
almost  at  the  intersection  of  two  lines,  each  of  which 
may  be  taken  as  a  "  datum  line"  for  the  W.  and  N. 
sides  of  the  peninsula.  These  lines  are  the  meridian 
of  9^  W.  long,  and  the  parallel  of  43<>  N.  lat  The 
former  mns  through  the  W.  side  of  the  Sacred  Gape 
(C.  S.  Vincent) f  just  outtide  of  the  W.  coast,  except 
for  the  portion  which  projects  westward  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus:  while  the  latter  keeps  from 
about  50  to  about  20  miles  within  (i.  e.  S.  of)  the 
N.  coast,  and  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  form  the  W.  continuation  of 
the  Pyrenees.^    The  greatest  rise  of  the  N.  coast 

*  The  Cape  of  Tarifa,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Straits,  deserves  notice  as  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  peninsula,  though  it  has  no  specific  name  in 
ancient  geography. 

f  Possibly  these  two  names  may  be  meant  to 
denote  one  and  the  same  headland,  viz.  the  C.  Ee- 
pichel ;  and  the  next,  Pr.  Lukab,  may  be  the  C. 
da  Roca. 

X  For  the  sake  of  those  who  find  such  modes  of 
reference  useful,  anotlier  pair  of  co-ordinate  axes 
may  be  given  for  the  peninsula  in  general.  Taking 
ToLBTUM  {Toledo),  as  a  centre,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  meridian  of  1^  W.  long,  and  the  parallel  of 
40°  N.  lat.  intersect  a  very  little  N.  of  it,  dividing 
the  peninsula  into  four  quarters,  the  lengths  and 
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above  the  datum  line  of  43^  N.  lat  is  made  at  once 
from  the  Pr.  Nerium,  whence  the  coast  rans  N£. 
up  to  the  CoRU  or  Trilbucum  Pr.  (C  Ortegal\ 
which  forms  the  extreme  N.  point  of  the  whole 
peninsula.  Hence  the  N.  coast  proceeds  nearly 
straight  to  the  £.,  but  with  a  gradual  declination  to 
the  Sb,  having  no  large  bays,  and  no  promontories 
worth  naming  till  we  reach  that  of  Oeaso  (C.  dd 
Hiffuer),  at  its  E.  extremity,  which  is  formed  by  a 
spur  of  the  Pyrenees. 

In  this  outline,  the  statements  of  Strabo,  Mela, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  writers  have  been 
arranged  in  their  several  phices,  according  to  the 
trae  figure  of  the  coast :  further  details  are  given 
under  the  respective  articles.  One  matter  which  re- 
quires especial  notice,  namely,  Pliny*s  great  error  in 
making  the  W.  coast  end,  and  the  N.  coast  begin, 
inuneditUehf  above  the  ettuarg  of  the  Tagm^  b 
more  fully  referred  to  under  Artabri. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  interior,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that,  besides  the  lesser  ishinds  near  the  coast, 
the  great  group  now  known  as  the  Balearic  Islands, 
£.  of  C.  S.  Martin  (Pr.  Dianium),  were  always  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Hispania.  [Baleares,  Pity- 

USAB.] 

5.  The  Interior,  taUk  its  Motmiains  and  JUvert. 
— Few  maps  present  to  the  eye  a  more  striking  pic- 
ture than  that  of  Spain ;  and  yet,  clearly  as  the  phy- 
sical features  stand  forth,  an  unpractised  eye  may 
easily  misunderstand  them.  A  single  glance  suffices 
to  show  that  the  country  is  intersected,  through  the 
greatest  portion  of  its  breadth,  by  five  great  chains 
of  mountains,  the  two  outermost  of  which  fall  off  at 
once,  on  the  N.  and  S.  respectively,  to  the  bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  Mediterranean,  whUe  between  them 
and  the  other  three  there  are  inclosed  four  great 
valleys,  forming  the  river-basins  of  the  Douro,  Tagus, 
Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir;  and  that  another  chain, 
though  less  regular,  mnning  across,  and,  to  some 
extent  uniting,  the  E.  extremities  of  these  five,  divides 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  just  named  from  another 
great  river-basin,  that  of  the  Ebro  ;  and,  lastly,  that, 
on  the  £.  side  of  this  basin,  a  great  branch  of  the 
Pyrenees,  running  to  the  &,  forms  on  its  £.  declivity 
another  maritime  border  along  the  entire  N£.  coast 
of  the  peninsula.  All  this  is  very  obvious ;  but  it  is 
quite  insufficient  for  a  clear  outline  of  the  stractnre 
of  the  peninsuU.  There  is  another  element :  one 
not  quite  so  obvious  on  the  map;  but  one  which 
makes  Spain  so  entirely  unlike  every  other  country 
of  Europe,  and  which  has  so  materially  influenced  its 
climate,  its  population,  the  foreign  settlements  in  its 
several  parts,  the  commerce  of  other  nations  with  it, 
the  campaigns  carried  on  within  its  boundaries  by 
oontenduig  empires,  and  its  own  intestine  strogglcs, 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times,  that  a  right 
knowledge  of  it  is  of  the  fi»t  consequence  to  the 
whole  study  of  the  histoiy  of  the  country.  This 
peculiar  feature  of  the  peninsula  is  well  described  by 
Arnold:— "  Spun  rises  from  the  Atlantic  on  one 
side,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  not  into 
one  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains  divided  by  vast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  plains,  but  into  a  huge  tower 
of  table-land,  from  which  the  mountains  themselves 
rise  again,  like  the  battlements  on  the  summit.  The 
plains  of  Castile  are  mountain  plains,  raised  nearly 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  city  of  Madrid  is  nearly  double  that  of 


breadths  of  which  along  the  axes  (though  not  their 
aieas)  are  nearly  equal. 
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the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  the  biU  or  moontain  which 
overhiuigs  Edinburgh."  (^History  of  Rome^  vol.  iii. 
p.  391.)  The  elevation  of  this  central  tablo-bad  is, 
in  fact,  higher  than  that  of  any  other  table-land  in 
Europe,  while  its  extent  is  so  great  as  to  comprehend 
nearly  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
limits  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  that  of  the  qua- 
drangle formed  by  the  parallels  of  3S^  and  43^  N. 
lat.  and  the  meridians  of  1^  and  8^  W.  long.  Its 
boundaries  on  the  N.  and  S.  are  strikingly  defined 
by  the  continuous  and  lofty  chains  of  mountains 
called  respectively  the  M<nmtain$ofAtturia$  [Vab- 
CONUM  Saltus,  and  Vinoius  M.]  and  the  Sierra 
Morena,  On  the  £.  its  separation  from  the  basin  of 
the  £lfro  and  the  £.  maritime  district  is  effected  by 
a  less  perfectly  continuous  series  of  high  lands  and 
mountain  ridges,  called  by  the  ancients  Idubbda  in 
the  N.  part,  and  Obospbda  in  the  S.  ;  and  on  the 
W.  it  subsides  to  the  Atlantic  by  means  of  the  ex- 
treme portions  of  the  mountains  which  traverse  it 
from  E.  to  W.,  with  a  dedination  more  oriess  to 
the  S.*,  becoming  more  decided  towards  the  extre* 
mities,  till  at  last  their  W.  slopes  fall  down  to  the 
AtUntic,  forming  the  valleys  and  terraces  of  Portugal. 
[Comp.  LusiTAKiA.]  Of  the  ranges  which  thus 
traverse  the  table-land  the  most  im^iortant  is  Uiat 
which  runs  SW.  almost  through  its  centre,  and  ter- 
minates in  C,  da  Roea  (Magnum  Pr.),  W.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  (where  it  was  called  Hbbhi- 
xiua  M. :  no  specific  names  are  given  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  chain),  dividing  the  region  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  Of  these  divisions  the  northern 
contains  the  river  basin  of  the  Dovro  [DuRius],  and 
IS  now  known  as  the  table -land  of  Old  CatUle  and 
Leon  i  the  southern,  or  table-land  of  New  CaeUle 
and  £Mtremaduraj  is  much  more  mountainous,  and 
is  subdivided  by  another  range,  which  has  no  specific 
ancient  name,  into  the  river-basins  of  the  ToffUi 
[Taoub]  and  the  GwtdUma  [Anas]. 

Of  the  lower  districts  by  which  this  table-land  is 
inclosed  on  all  sides,  like  a  platform  surrounded  with 
ascents  of  various  slopes,  Uiat  on  the  W.  coast  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  valleys  of  the  table-land 
itself,  that  (however  distinct  from  it  in  modem  geo> 
graphy  and  history)  the  former  may  be  considered 
by  the  student  of  ancient  history  wfi  an  appendage  to 
the  latter.  The  N.  maritime  district  forms  the 
narrow  strip  along  the  hag  of  Bieeaff^  which  was 
peopled  by  tribes  as  rugged  as  itself.  [Asturbs, 
Gaitiabri,  Galiabcia.]  The  districts  £.  and  S.  of 
the  central  table-land  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  history.  Lying  open  to  the  Mediterranean,  with  a 
vast  sea-board,  uid  abounding  in  valuable  produc- 
tions, they  early  came  to  be  more  closely  connected 
with  the  civilised  states  around  the  Inner  Sea  than 
with  the  wild  regions  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula. 
The  £.  portion  consists  property  of  two  parts ;  the  river 
basin  of  the  Ebro  [Ibbrus].  which  lies  much  lower 
than  the  central  table-land,  but  still  considerably 
higher  than  the  sea ;  and  the  £.  maritime  region, 
extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  New  Carthage:  but 
the  two  parts  are  so  closely  c(Hinected  in  ancient 
history  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  one  division. 
Thus  viewed,  the  £.  district  is  of  a  trianguUr  form, 
having  the  Pyrenees  fur  its  base,  and  its  vertex  at 

*  The  northernmost  range  does  not  come  exactly 
under  this  description  :  its  course  is  almost  due  W. 
until  it  throws  off  a  number  of  branches,  by  which 
it  subsides  to  the  Atlantic,  forming  the  mountain 
region  of  Gallicia, 
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New  Carthage  abd  the  C.  de  Poloe,  ito  E.  nl« 
ibnned  by  tlie  Meditermnean  shore,  and  its  W.  mdie 
by  the  ranges  which  divide  it  from  the  central  table- 
land ;  and  answering  to  the  provinces  of  Cataiamia, 
Arragofit  with  the  S.  part  of  Navarre^  Valemda, 
and  parts  of  A  eio  CasiUe  and  MmrcUa^ 

The  S.  district  is  of  still  &r  greatar  importaiiDe, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  forming,  to  a  great  degree^ 
a  country  by  itself,  distinok  from  all  the  rest  of  tlie 
peninsula;  as,  indeed,  it  has  been  politically  sad 
historically  a  separate  country  durii^  some  of  the 
most  important  periods  of  Spanish  histofy.  Tfaia 
country — the  Tartessu  and  Bakhca  of  ths 
ancients,  the  Andahtcia  (^  modem  geographj — is 
severed  from  the  rest  of  Spain  by  the  great  chain  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  [Marianus  Moks],  on  the  &. 
of  which  lies  the  valley  of  the  Guadalqtgipfr  [Bab- 
Tis],  open  entirely  to  the  W.  shore,  but  iodoasd  cm 
the  S.  by  another  chain  of  Icrfty  mountains,  named, 
from  their  snowy  summits,  the  Sierra  Nevada  [Iu< 
pula],  which  sink  down  to  the  8.  coast  by  tbs  in- 
termediate chain  of  the  Alpujarrae,  and  fintn  on  the 
N.  the  plain  of  Granada.  On  the  E.  side,  the  vaDcy 
of  the  Baetis  is  entirely  shut  in  by  raises  wfaidi 
run  N£.  and  SW.,  linking  the  Sierra  Nevada  ami 
the  Sierra  Morena  to  one  another  and  to  the  chain  of 
OBOBFEDAontheW.bordorof  the  eastern  districC  Of 
these  cross  chains,  the  chief  ars  those  called  the  Gas- 
TULOiTBXSU  Saltus  and  the  Arobhtarius  Mobs. 

While  thus  separated  by  mountains  finom  ths  leA 
of  Spain,  Andtducia  lies  perfectly  (^»en  to  Africa  and 
the  Mediterranean,— a  fact  of  the  utmost  importaats 
in  relation  to  its  ancient  ethnography  as  vdl  as  its 
modem  history.  No  one  who  rightly  appRdates  this 
^Mst  will  wonder  that  it  was  a  Phoenician  defayieocf 
while  all  the  rest  of  Spain  was  still  bariianaa,  nsr 
that  it  was  united  to  Morocco  under  the  later  Boaao 
empire,  under  the  Vandals,  and  under  the  Arabs,  nor 
that  the  kingdom  of  Granada  should  Ymre  so  leng  sqr* 
vived  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  the  rast  of  Spsia. 

To  sum  up  this  description.  For  the  pnrposes  of 
ancient  history  and  geography  the  peniiumh  of  Spain 
is  divisible  into  four  main  parts : — (I.)  The  oevlnl 
table  knd,  with  the  W.  coast,  containing  the  rinr 
basins  of  tJie  Douro,  Tagus,  and  Guadiana  [Avas]: 
(2.)  Ths  mountainous  N.  coast,  oomprisiag  the  an- 
cient Gallabcia,  Asturia,  and  Caktabria: 
(3.)  The  valley  of  the  IsEairfi,  and  the  £.  coasts 
(4.)  Babtiga,  or  Andahida. 

The  details  respecting  the  moontains  and  riven 
which  have  been  maitiooed,  as  well  as  the  lists  of 
many  others,  not  important  enough  to  be  included 
in  this  general  outline,  are  given  under  the  ssveiai 
artkdes  bearing  their  names,  and  under  those  de< 
scribing  the  tliree  provinces  and  the  smaller  districts 
of  the  peninsula. 

VL  Cumate  A2n>  Productions. 

The  diversities  in  the  surface  of  the  peninsula  are 
attended  with  a  corresponding  variety  of  climate ;  m 
that  Spain,  though  the  southernmost  country  of  En- 
rope,  has,  in  different  parts,  the  climates  of  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  the  continent.  This  is  well  set  forth  by 
Niebuhr  :  —  "  Andalucia,  the  southernmost  pait,  is 
almost  identical  with  ancient  Baetica,  and,  as  is 
observed  eveu  by  Strabo,  is  a  country  quite  diififeavnt 
from  the  rest  of  Spain.  . . .  While  Valencia  is  flu 
and  well  watered,  but  wanting  in  energy,  Andalncia 
and  Granada  are  countries  matured  by  the  sun  in 
the  highest  degree ;  they  are  scarcely  European,  hot 
almost  like  tropical  countries.    The  eastern  dinska 
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or  the  ooontrj  of  the  Ibenis,  if  ve  examine  its 
northern  ports,  Aragon  and  Catalonio,  alreadj  greatly 
resembles  a  northern  oountxy.  Valencia  sti^ds  in 
the  middle  between  them.  The  whole  countiy  of  the 
Tagns  is  thronghont  a  table-land,  very  high  at  its 
commencement,  piercingly  cold  and  unhealthy  as  far 

as  the  fivnUer  of  Portugal. Between  the  Sierra 

Mofena  and  the  Donro  we  have  the  large  p^n-of 
Estremadura,  which  is  fertile  but  unliealthy,  and 
perfectly  flat  The  plain  of  Leon  is  scarcely  inha- 
bitable on  acooant  of  its  drought  and  barrenness. 
The  southern  parts  of  Castile  are  productive,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  valley  into  Portugal  changes 
its  character  so  much  as  to  become  extremely  rich : 
it  still  contains  large  plains,  but  the  greater  part  is 
a  beautiful  hilly  country."  {Leciurta  <m  Ancient 
Ethnography  and  Geography^  vol.  ii.  pp.  282, 283.) 
Arnold  also  has  a  brief  passage  on  the  subject,  weU 
worth  quoting  :  —  *'  The  centre  of  Spain,  notwith- 
standing its  genial  latitude,  only  partially  enjoys  the 
temperature  of  a  southern  climate ;  while  scxne  of 
the  valleys  of  Andalucia,  which  lie  near  the  sea, 
present  tlie  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  palm-tree, 
the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Thus,  the  southern 
coast  seemed  to  invite  an  early  civilisation ;  while 
the  interior,  with  its  bleak  and  arid  plains,  was  fitted 
to  remain  ilor  centuries  the  stronghold  of  barbarism." 
{Hittory  of  Borne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  391, 392.) 

With  these  descriptions  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writere  agree  tolerably  welL  It  would  be 
tedioos  to  refer  at  length  to  the  passages  of  Poly* 
bins,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Justin,  and  other  writere,  which 
are  collected  by  Ukert  (voL  i.  pL  1.  pp.  323,  324). 

Its  fertility  is  generally  celebrated  by  the  andents, 
who  mention  among  its  products,  com,  wine,  oil, 
firuits,  pasturage,  metals  oiP  all  kinds,  and  precious 
■tones.  Baetica  was  famed  for  its  abundant  har- 
vests; Lusitania,  for  its  numerous  flocks;  Turde^ 
tania,  for  its  timber;  the  fields  of  Carthago  Nova 
and  other  plains,  for  the  ^artum,  from  which  cord* 
age  was  made.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the 
peninsula  to  civilised  nations,  from  the  earliest 
times,  was  foond  in  its  mines  of  the  precious  metals, 
especially  the  silver  mines  in  the  mountains  of  the 
south.  It  also  yielded  gold,  iroo,  quicksilver,  cin- 
nabar, rock-salt,  and  other  vsjuable  minerals.  (See 
the  authorities  ap,  Ukert,  L  c:  comp.  Babtica, 
Castuaoo,  Cabthaoo  Noya.) 

VIL  Population. 

The  ethnognphy  of  the  Spanish  peiiinsnla  is  a 
Tery  difilcult  subject  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  his- 
txxical  period,  the  chief  stock  of  the  population  was 
the  race  called  Iberian,  with  a  considerable  inter- 
mixture of  Celts,  and,  in  the  S.,  of  Phoenicians  also. 
But  as  to  the  precise  position  of  the  Iberians  in  the 
human  fiunily,  and  as  to  the  questions,  whence  they 
came  into  the  peninsula,  in  what  exact  relation  they 
stood  to  the  Celtic  population,  and  what  has  become 
of  them  in  the  subsequent  movements  of  races,  which 
have  swept  like  mighty  tide-waves  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  face  of  the  peninsula: — these  are 
problems  of  which  we  cannot  yet  be  said  to  liave  ob- 
tained a  very  satisfactory  solution. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  ancients,  and 
tho  one  most  in  fkvour  with  modem  scholars,  repre- 
sents the  Iberians  as  an  aboriginal  people,  in  ad- 
dition to  whom  the  peninsula  received  an  immigra- 
tion of  Celts  from  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  who  over- 
powered the  Iberians.  The  two  peoples  coalesced  to 
a   great  extent,  forming  the  great  nation  of  the 
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Cbltiberi;  but  pure  Iberian  and  pure  Celtic 
tribes  were  still  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  (Herod,  ii.  33;  Diod.  Sic  v.  33,  35; 
Strab.  i.  p.  33,  iii.  pp.  148,  151,  153,  157,  158, 
162;  Polyb.  U.  31;  Appian,  Hisp,  2;  Plin.  iii.  1, 
s.  3;  Lucan,  iv.  9;  Sil.  iii  140.)  The  Celtiberians 
occupied  chiefly  the  centre  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
parts  of  Lusitania  and  of  the  N.  coast.  [Cjslti- 
BKRi.]  Tho  pure  Iberians  dwelt  chiefly  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  on  all  round  the  coast,  and  the  pure 
Celts  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Anas,  and  in  the 
extreme  N  W.  of  the  peninsula,  about  the  promontory 
Nerium.  [Celtica.]  Lastly,  there  was  a  hu-ge 
admixture  of  Phoenicians  in  Baetica;  and  on  other 
points  of  the  S.  and  £.  ooasts  colonies  were  esta- 
blished by  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and 
by  various  Greek  states,  as  the  Phocaeans,  Rho- 
dians,  Zacyuthians,  Samians,  and  Mjuisaliots  (Herod, 
i.  163;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  151,  157,  159 ;  Mela,  iii.  6  ; 
Plin.  V.  19.  s.  17);  besides  the  great  influx  of 
Bomans  at  a  later  period. 

But,  as  regards  the  first  inhabitants,  a  directly 
opposite  opinion  has  been  held  by  not  a  few  eminent 
scholan,  and  is  supported  by  the  high  antliority  of 
Niebuhr,  who  expounds  it  as  follows: — ''Spain  is 
destined  by,  nature  almost  more  than  Italy,  to  form 
one  compsct  state:  no  one  can  liave  a  doubt  about 
this,  when  looking  at  the  three  seas  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Nevertheless,  however,  it  did  not  be- 
come united  as  one  whole  till  a  late  period,  though 
this  hi^pAed  before  the  time  of  which  we  have 
written  records;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pre- 
viously it  was  divided  into  two  distinct  countries. 
On  the  one  side,  the  Pyrenees  formed  its  natural 
boundary  towards  Gaul  (in  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever,  they  were  crossed,  and  the  Iberians  ruled  over 
the  country  from  the  Gctnmne  to  the  Rhone) ;  but 
at  an  earlier  period  another  natural  boundary  line 
was  formed  by  the  Sierra  Morena,  an  extensive 
range  of  mountains,  which,  for  a  couple  of  centuries, 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Christian  and 
Mahommedan  parts  of  Spain.  These  same  moun- 
tains, no  doubt,  also  separated  the  Iberians  from  the 
Celts.  The  heights  in  the  north  of  Spain,  whence 
the  Tagus,  Durins,  and  Minius  flow  towards  the 
sea,  and  whence,  on  the  other  side,  smaller  riven 
carry  their  waters  towards  the  £bro,  were  inhabited 
by  Celts,  who  were  also  called  Celtiberians.  Other 
Celts  bearing  the  name  CelUci  dwelt  in  Algarbia 
and  the  Portuguese  EttremadurOy  and  othere  again 
inhabited  the  province  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  in  tho 
north  of  Portugal  These  three  Celtic  nations  were 
quite  isoUted  in  Spain.  The  Celtiberians  were  not 
pure  Celts,  but,  as  even  their  name  indicates,  a 
mixture  of  Celts  and  Iberians;  but  the  Celts  in 
Portugal  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  pure 
Celts.  The  latter  attracted  the  attention  even  of 
the  ancients,  especially  of  the  excellent  Posidonius, 
who  made  so  many  correct  observations,  but  allowed 
himself  in  this  instance  to  be  mii>led.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  CelU  liad  immigrated  into  Spam, 
for  he  reasoned  thus:  as  the  Celts  could  migrate 
into  Italy  and  across  the  Danube  as  far  as  the 
Dnieper  it  was  far  lei«  diflicuit  for  them  to  enter  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Spain.  But  such  isohited 
parts  of  a  nation  cannot  have  arrived  in  a  countiy 
by  immigration;  on  the  contrary,  the  Iberians  ap- 
pear extending  themselves  and  in  possession  of 
Aquiiunia  and  Languedoc  at  a  very  early  period; 
how  then  could  the  Celts,  not  being  nble  to  maintain 
the  Pyrenees,  have  spread  over  the  whole  peuiubuU? 
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It  is  probable,  nay  almost  evident,  that  it  was  the 
Iberians  that  migrated  and  extended  themselves; 
and  this  opinion  agrees  with  the  most  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  the  Celts  in  Aramianos  Maroellinns,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  were  once  masters  of  all  the 
west  of  Europe,  bat  were  expelled  from  many  parts. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  Celts  dwdt  as  far  as  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  that  the  Iberians,  perhaps  rein- 
forced  by  their  kinsmen  from  Africa,  pressed  them 
forward,  this  supposition  would  account  for  sotne 
Celtic  ruins  which  are  still  extant;  and  the  Celts 
may  have  capitulated  in  a  similar  manner  to  that 
described  in  the  book  of  Josiina.  As  one  part  of 
England  was  occupied  by  Germans  so  completely  as 
to  destroy  every  trace  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
while  elsewhere,  as  e.  g.  in  Devonahire^  the  Britons, 
in  large  numbers,  lived  among  the  Germans  and 
became  mixed  with  them,  so  the  Iberians  expelled 
the  ancient  Celtic  population,  wherever  the  nature 
of  the  country  did  not  protect  it;  but  the  Celts 
maintained  themselves  in  the  mountains  between 
the  TaguB  and  the  /Jcntf,  and  the  Iberians  only 
subdued  them,  and  then  settled  among  them.  In 
course  of  time  the  two  nations  became  amalgamated, 
and  thus  formed  the  Celtiberians,  whose  cliaracter, 
however,  is  essentially  Iberian."  {Lfctvres  on 
Ancient    Ethnography    and    Geography,  vol.   ii. 

pp.  280,  281.) 

In  farther  support  of  these  views,  we  have  the 
fact  already  mentioned,  that  Spain  lies  quite  open  to 
immigration  from  the  East  by  way  of^the  Medi- 
temmean  and  the  Straits  ;  the  now  established  fact 
that  N.  Africa,  with  which  Spain  is  thus  connected, 
was  peopled  from  the  East ;  and  traditions  of  settle- 
ments from  that  side,  of  no  great  value  certainly  by 
themselves,  but  of  some  interest  as  agreeing  with  the 
results  of  other  investigations.  (Sail.  Jug.  18 ;  Strab. 
XV.  p.  687 ;  Joseph.  Ani.  x.  11.  §  1.)  The  decision 
of  the  question,  if  it  is  to  be  decided  at  all,  requires 
a  more  profound  examination  than  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  remnanU  of  the  old  Iberian  language 
as  preserved  in  inscriptions,  in  geographical  names, 
and  in  the  dialects  of  the  Basques,  who  are  now 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  old  Iberians.  The  foundations  of  such  an 
investigation  have  been  laid  by  the  late  W.  von 
Humboldt,  in  his  work  already  mentioned.  (Prfl- 
fung  der  Uniersuchtmgen  vber  die  Urbewohner 
Hispaniens  vermitielst  der  Baskiechen  Sprache, 
Beriin,  1821 :  comp.  Freret,  Mem,  de  VAcad.  des 
Inscr.  vol.  xviii.  p.  78  ;  Hoffmann,  die  Iberer  ina 
Western  und  Osten,  Leipz.  1838.) 

Thus  much  is  certain  that,  in  the  whole  period 
of  ancient  history,  the  great  bulk  of  the  popuUtion 
was  Iberian  ;  and,  through  all  subsequent  infusions, 
large  as  they  have  been,  of  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Arab 
blood,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  still  retains  the 
leading  characteristics  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
Iberians  in  general  and  to  the  Celtiberians  in  par- 
ticular, by  Strabo  and  other"  ancient  writers,  and 
which  are  summed  up  by  Arnold  in  the  following 
woi"ds  :  — "  The  grave  di-ess  (Strab.  iii.  p.  145),  the 
temperance  and  sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the 
extreme  indolence,  the  perseverance  in  guerilla  war- 
fare, and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  highest 
military  qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writera  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are  all  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The 
courtesy  and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard  to  women 
has  also  come  down  to  him  from  his  Iberian  an- 
cestors :  in  the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  an  argu- 
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ment  of  an  imperfect  civilisation,  that  among  iae 
Iberians  the  bridegroom  gave,  instead  of  neceivrng,  a 
dowiy;  that  daughtera  sometimes  inherited,  to  the 
exclusion  of  sons,  and,  thus  becoming  the  heads  of 
the  family,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  tbey 
might  be  provided  with  suitable  wives.  (Stnb.  ilL 
p.  165.)  In  another  point,  the  great  difierenoe 
between  the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  remarked  also  in 
Iberia :  the  Iberians  were  ignorant,  but  not  shnpie- 
hearted ;  on  the  contrary,  they  were  canning  and 
mischievons,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost  indo- 
mitable— fond  of  brigandage,  though  incapable  of 
the  great  combinations  of  war.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  154.) 
These,  in  some  degree,  are  qualities  comman  to 
almost  all  barbarians ;  but  they  offer  a  strong  con- 
trast to  the  character  of  the  Germans,  whose  words 
spoke  what  was  in  their  hearts,  and  of  whooe  roost 
powerful  tribe  it  is  recorded  that  tiieir  asoendaacy 
was  maintained  by  no  other  arms  than  those  of 
jostioe."  (HisL  of  Rome,  vol.  iiL  pp.  396, 397.) 

The  different  tribes,  however,  were  distinguisbed 
by  very  different  d^rees  of  diaracter.  The  Can- 
tabrians,  and  the  peoples  of  the  N.  coast  in  genenl, 
were  the  wildest  and  rudest :  the  Celtiberians, 
though  scarcely  more  civilised,  were  of  a  very  nobfe 
disposition  :  the  Vaccaei  were  (under  the  Romans,  at 
least)  highly  civilised,  and  only  inferior  to  the  Tw- 
detani  of  Baetica,  who  cultivated  science  and  bad  a 
literature  of  their  own.  [Turdetania.] 

There  remain  two  very  striking  points  in  wfaacfa 
the  ancient  Iberians  and  the  modem  Spaniaxda  bcv 
the  closest  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  one  is, 
not  merely  the  disuiuoo,  but  the  alienatioii  »ad 
exasperation,  which  the  several  nations  have  ever 
displayed  towards  each  other,  and  which  has  nmd» 
tliem  the  almost  helpless  victims,  or  the  still  more 
helpless  dependents,  of  foreiga  foes  or  fnends,  whom 
they  have  afterwards  requited  with  intemeciBa 
hatred  or  bitter  ingratitude.  The  other  point  re- 
ferred to  is  the  obstinate  endorance  with  wbidi 
they  have  fought  behind  walls,  as  attested,  amaig 
other  instances,  by  the  sieges  of  Saouistiiie  and 
NuMANTiA,  Gerona  and  Zaragoea;  a  quality,  in 
both  cases,  strangely  contrasted  with  thdr  inabifi^ 
to  stand  the  shock  dT  armies  on  the  open  fidd  of 
battle.  "  In  Cond^s  History  of  the  Araba,  a  general, 
in  his  despatch  to  the  Caliph,  says  of  the  Spaniacdst 
On  horseback  they  are  eagles;  in  the  defence  of 
their  towns,  lions ;  but  in  the  field  they  are  women.* 
(Niebohr,  Lectwet  on  Anc,  Eth.,  ^.  toL  iL  p.  286: 
the  whole  Lecture,  as  well  as  the  passage  on  Spaat 
in  Arnold's  Hittory,  to  both  of  which  such  fipeqnent 
reference  has  been  made  in  this  article,  deanrve  tiM 
most  attentive  perusal :  the  half-volume  deroted  to 
Hispania  in  Ukert's  GeographU  der  Griecken  vmd 
RSmer  is  a  masterly  production,  and  contains  a 
collection  of  references  to  nearly  all  the  materiala 
required  for  the  study;  bnt  the  reader  of  Ukert 
must  be  constantly  on  his  guard  against  &]se  refer- 
ences. Forbiger,  Handbuck  der  aUen.  Geograpkiey 
vol.  ilL  pp.  4 — 109,  follows  close  in  Ukert's  steps, 
correcting  many  of  his  &1se  references,  bat  intro- 
ducing others  of  his  own ;  he  adds,  however,  some 
valuable  notices  of  the  modem  literature  of  this  sub- 
ject Among  the  works  of  the  ancient  writen, 
Stmbo's  third  book  stands  pre-eminent  for  its  folneas 
and  general  accuracy.  The  conquest  of  the  penin- 
sula by  the  barbarians,  and  the  transition  to  its 
medieval  history,  form  too  large  a  subject  to  be 
entered  on  here :  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  par- 


HISPAHUU  MABE. 

paw  of  tliia  work  will  be  iijUDd  in  tb«  utids*  <■> 
Uie  Alans,  Goths,  uid  Vuidals.) 

Tb6  indued  coin,  with  the  Homiu]  legend  nu- 
FAKORUH,  ii  genenily  couiilered  u  twlongjog  to 
the  Hiipuiiiug  in  genentl :  but  there  a  much  reura 
to  believe  that  it  docs  not  re&llj  belong  to  Spain  at 
all,  but  «aa  struck  m  Sidlf  by  ■  colooj  of  Spauiah 
aoxiliaiicB  lettled  in  tliat  ctnaUj.  [P.  S.J 


HISPA'NUM   MABE   or   HISFATJUS   OCE- 
ANUS,  alaa  called  Uakb  IbKbicun  u\i  Balea- 

BoAAiopmii  >tAii7«i),  the  specific  uune  of  l)»  W. 
part  of  the  UaRB  iMTKBaUM  {MtditemBiean}, 

•bout  the  Balearic  iilanda,  and  along  the  E.  coast, 
aad  >bci,  according  to  lome  of  the  ancients,  the  S. 
coaat  of  Hi-p«ni»  Thus  A|;a[benwniB  makes  it 
extend  from  the  Pillan  of  Herculca  to  the  Pjnuien. 
<Strab.  ii.  p.  13S :  Dim.  Per.  69 ;  Agathem.  i.  3, 
ii.  14  j  Fkr.  iii.  6,  9  ;  Plin.  Hi.  5.  a.  10;  Sotin  23^ 
Priacian.  Perii^.  75  ;  Clandian.  xiLii.  8.)  [P.  S.] 
UISPBLLUM  (EUrwiXKnr,  Sttab.;  'Uwm^n, 
FtoL:  Eli.  Hisp^.-Itis:  Spello),  a  town  of 
Umbria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennioee,  and  on  the 
left  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  about  4  milea  ^vm 
Fnlginiom  iFoilgno)  and  fl  fimn  Merania  {Bmag- 
na).  It  IB  noticed  bj  sereral  write™  among  the 
more  coonideiable  town*  of  thia  part  of  Utiibria. 
<Strab.  •.p.a!7;  PtoL  iii.  1.  §  S4j  Sil.  Ilal.  tiiL 
458;  Orell.  later.  98.)  Pliny  (ami  it  a  cokmy, 
and  we  find  it  bearing  in  inscrrptiona  the  titles  of 
'' Colouia  Julia  Uispelli "  and  "Colonia  Urbana 
Flavia,"  whence  it  appean  that  it  most  have  ro- 
cdred  two  Bucceasire  cvlooieH,  the  cne  under  Augua- 
tOB,  the  other  under  Vespansn.  (Plin.iii.  U.a.  19; 
OrelL  /»«-.  2170,  3885  ;  Hjgin.  da  Limit,  p. 
179.)  Augiutos,  indeed,  seema  to  haie  shown  it 
afccial  bvonr,  and  bestowed  cm  Uispetlnm  the 
gmre  and  temple  of  Clitumntu,  though  these  were 
won  than  12  mike  distant  fran  the  town,  and 
separated  by  the  inlanening  lerritorka  of  Heraiiia 
and  Fnlginium.  (Plin.  £/>.  viii.e.)  We  Inro  froni 
the  Liber  Colooiarmn  that  it  receired  a  fresh  accea- 
■iaa  of  cokmista  under  Hadrian.  (lib,  Coltm,  p. 
324;  Zumpt,  de  CoL  p.  409.)  Inecriptiona,  aa 
welt  as  situit  nnuins,  taitify  to  its  Sourisbing 
condition  under  tbe  Boman  empire :  besidea  mo- 
sideraUe  ruins  of  Its  ampbitliealre  in  the  plain  below 
the  modem  town,  there  exists  one  of  tbe  Bnnaii 
gates,  called  Porld  Veneris,  in  good  pmerratiw, 
■ome  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch  in  a  atreet  tbenoe 
called  the  Via  deU'Aroo,  and  considerable  portions  of 
the  ancioit  walls.  The  inhalntants  prufeis  lo  show 
the  h«ue  and  tomb  of  the  poet  Propenius,  tor  which 
there  is  certainly  no  anthoiity:  but  many  critics 
consider  Hispelium  as  having  a  better  claim  than 
Ihrania  to  be  legarded  as  his  biithplace.  [Mi- 
TAHiA.]  Hispelium  waa  an  episcopal  lae  till  the 
siith  century,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Ixmbtnls,  and  the  see  transfcrnid  to  FotignB; 
but  the  modeni  (own  of  SptUo  u  atill  a  Gonsider- ' 


able  place  (Bampoldi,  Cvrogr.  dlKtlia,  lot  ir.  p. 
lOBS.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

HiSTUEA  Clffrlaifl).  1.  A  town  in  the  north 
of  Enboea,  better  known  onder  its  later  name  Oteua. 
[Orbds.] 

2.  In  AttJca.     [Athbkab,  p.  294.1 

EISTIAKO'TIS  (loTiuATit,  also  TffruuAni). 
1.  A  district  in  the  north-wvat  of  Theesaly. 
[Thbssalu.] 

2.  A  district  in  tbe  north  of  Euboea,  of  which  (he 
chief  town  was  Hiatiaea,  afterwards  called  Orcua. 
[On«os.1 

HISTO'NnJll  Clirriruit:  Elk.  Histoniensis :  It 
Vatto  or  Vaito  d'Awmofie),  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Frentani,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
aboat  five  miles  G.  of  the  promontory  called  Aa^ 
ddia  Pama.  No  mention  <rf  it  is  found  in  histoiy, 
bnt  the  name  is  noticed  by  all  tbe  geographen 
among  the  towns  of  the  Fnintani,  and  we  learn  fnm 
the  Liber  Colonianun  that  it  received  a  colony, 
apparently  imder  Caesar.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  §  9;  Plin.  iii. 
IS.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iiL  1.  g  18;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  260i 
Zompt,  de  Coion.  p,  307.)  It  did  not,  however, 
obtain  the  rank  of  a  Calc«iia,  but  continued  to  bear 
the  title  of  a  mnnicipam,  as  we  learn  trom  inscrip' 
tions.  (Orell.  Itucr.  2603,  4052 ;  Znmpt,  L  e.) 
Tbe  same  authorities  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
under  the  Roman  empire  a  flourishing  and  opulent 
municipal  town;  and  this  is  further  attested  by 
oiisting  remains,  which  include  the  vestigea  of  a 
theatre,  batRs,  and  otiier  public  edifices,  bemdea 
numerous  nueuca,  Etatnes,  and  columns  of  granite 
or  marbk.  Henoe  there  seems  no-doubt  that  it  was 
at  this  period  the  chief dlyoTtheFrenlanL  (Roma- 


eUi,  vol.  ii 


12.)   J 


whicb  have  b«n  found  there,  one  of  the  niMt 
mrions  records  tbe  fact  of  a  youth  named  L.  Val»- 
rins  Pudens  having  at  thirteen  years  of  age  borne 
away  the  prite  of  Latin  poetrj  in  the  contests  bdd 
at  Bome  in  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter  CaptoUnus.  (Bo- 
manelli,  J.  c  p.  34;  Orell.  Inter.  2603;  Mommsen, 
/.  R.  N.  S25S.)  The  naine  of  Uisloniom  is  stili 
foond  in  the  lljnerariee  of  the  fourth  century  (Itin. 
AnI.  p.  3U;  T<A.  i^uf),  and  it  probably  never 
ceased  to  exist  on  its  present  site,  though  ravaged 
successively  by  the  Goths,  tbe  Lumbanls,  and  the 
Arabs.  Some  local  writers  have  refenwl  to  Histn- 
ninm  tbe  strange  passage  of  Stnbo  (tL  p.  24S),  is 
whicn  he  speaks  of  a  place  called  Ortcoium  (aa  the 
name  alanUa  m  the  MSS.)  as  the  riMrt  of  piratca 
of  a  veiy  wild  and  oDCivjlised  character.  The  paa- 
sa^e  ia  equally  inapplicable  to  Histouinm  and  to 
Ortona,  both  of  which  names  naturally  suftgost 
themselves;  and  Kramer  is  disposed  to  refect  it 
altogether  aa  spurious.  (Kramer,  ad  loe.) 

mstonium  has  no  uat^inl  port,  but  a  mete  road- 
stead ;  and  it  is  nc4  improbable  that  in  tbe  days  i^ 
its  piosperitj  it  had  a  dependent  port  at  the  Pmla 
deiia  PenaOj  Irhere  then  is  good  anchorage,  and 
where  Roman  renuiiu  have  also  been  found,  which 
have  been  regarded,  but  probably  erroieonsly,  aa 
those  of  Buca.  [Biica.]  The  inscriptions  pub- 
lished by  a  local  antiqnarian,  as  found  on  the  same 
-e  in  all  ptibability  sporioiis.  (See  Mummsea, 
Regn.  jVeofi.  p.  S74,  Jpp.  p.  30;  irtio  baa 
collected  and  published  all  the  genuine  inscriptions 
f<mnd  at  Histomum.)  [E.H.1I.] 

HISTBIA.     [litTBiA.] 

HITTITE^(XfTTcii..,  LXX.),  one  of  the  tribea 
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HIVITES. 


dwelt  in  the  district  of  Hebron,  and  in  the  neigh- 
boarhood  oi  the  Amorites.  ((7 en.  xziii.  7)  seq. ;  Ntmb» 
xiii.  29.)  Solomon  compelled  them  to  pay  tribate 
along  with  the  other  GanaanitLsh  tribes  (1  Kinfftf 
iz«  20,  seq.) ;  but  we  find  them  at  a  later  period  (in 
the  time  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel)  governed  by  kii^ 
of  their  own  (2  Kings^  vii.  6).  The  Hittites  are 
also  mentioned  after  the  retnm  of  the  Jews  from 
captivity  {Eeraf  ix.  1);  but  after  this  time  their 
name  does  not  occur  again. 

HIVITES  (Eikuot,  LXX.\  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Canaanites,  whom  the  Israelites  found  in  Palestine. 
(Gm.  z.  17;  Exod.  iii.  8,  17,  xziii.  23;  Joih.  iii. 
10.)  They  dwelt  in  the  north  of  the  country,  at  the 
oot  of  Mount  Hermon  (Judg,  iii.  3),  and  appear  to 
have  been  driven  by  tiie  Israelites  to  the  north-west, 
as  we  find  them  mentioned  in  the  time  of  David 
together  with  Tyre  and  Sidon.  (2  Sam,  zxiv.  7.) 
The  remnant  of  the  nat  ion  was  reduced  to  subjection 
by  Solomon  (1  Kinfft,  ix  20),  after  which  they  dis- 
appear from  history. 

HOLM!  (*OAau>i  :  EtA.  'OKfiM6s),  a  town  on  the 
coast  of  Gilida  Trachna,  a  little  to  the  south-west  of 
Seleucia;  during  the  period  after  Alexander  its  in- 
liabitants  were  transferred  to  form  the  population  of 
the  neighbouring  Seleuceia.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  670 ;  Scy- 
]ax,  p.  40;  Ste]?!.  B.  «.  v.;  Plin.  v.  22,  who  calls  the 
place  Sohma.)  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  205)  thinks 
the  modem  town  of  AghaHman  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Holmi,  which  Scybx  des^ibes  as  de- 
serted even  in  his  time. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  existed  in  Phry- 
gia,  on  the  road  from  Apameia  to  Iconium,  at  the  en- 
trance into  a  pass  of  Mount  Taurus.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  663.)  It  is  probable  that  it  may  have  been  the 
same  pkce  as  the  fort  Myriocephalon,  by  which  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  passed  in  a.  i>.  1172, 
before  the  battle  of  Iconium.  (Nicet  Chonat.  p. 
115.)  [L.  S.] 

HOLMCXNES.    [Olmosks.] 

HOLOPHYXUS.    [Olophyxus]. 

HOMAMA,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  23)  as  a  town 
in  Pinidia,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  Ohiiaviba  in 
Hierocles  (p.  675).  It  was,  probably,  situated  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  lake  Caralitis,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  Homanades  on  the  frontier  of 
Isanria,  who,  besides  Homana,  are  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed 44  forts  (comp.  Tac.  Aim,  iii.  48),  a  state- 
ment opposed  to  the  remarks  of  Strabo  (xii.  pp.  569, 
668,  679),  according  to  which  the  Homanades 
(*Oftaya8fis),  the  most  barbarous  of  all  Pisidian 
tribes,  dwelt  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  highest 
mountains  without  any  towns  or  villages,  living  only 
in  caves.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  consul 
Quirinius  compelled  this  little  tribe,  by  famine,  to 
surrender,  and  distributed  4000  of  them  as  colonists 
among  the  neighbouring  towns.  [L.  S.] 

HOMANADES.     [Homaka.] 

HOMERITAE  ('O^Vrw,  PeripL  p.  13  ;  Mar- 
cian,  p.  13 ;  Plin.  vi.  28 ;  Ptol.  vi.  7),  a  people  of 
Arabia  Felix  who  occupied  its  S.  promontory  (Ti^- 
men).  The  Arabs  of  Temen,  who  are  well  known 
in  Oriental  history  under  the  name  of  Hvagariy 
and  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Homeritae,  were 
a  civilised  people  in  very  remote  ages.  They  pos- 
sessed a  rich  and  fertile  territory,  very  advanta- 
geously situated  for  oommeros.  The  Himyaritie 
dynasty  of  the  Tobbde  (from  the  Arabic  TabbdUth, 
which  had  a  general  signification  like  that  of  Em- 
peror, Khin,  Pharaoh,  Caesar,  && ;  D'Herbelot, 
Bibliothique  OrUmtaU  s.  v.  Tobbif)  referred  to  a 
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ytrj  eariy  period,  and  thor  power  appean  to  htm 
been  very  extended,  as  moDumeatal  tniees  of  the 
Himgari  have  been  found  not  only  in  Yiwtem,  bvt  ia 
distant  countries  both  to  the  E.  and  W.  TbcR  is  a 
considerslile  affinity  between  the  Hhmfmri  diai'aela 
and  the  well-known  and  most  ancient  Divtmagmri 
Sanscrit  The  earliest  writing  was  praiMbiy  the 
Himyaritie,  even  anterior  to  the  CuneifdnD  dia- 
rscters. 

The  independence  of  the  Homeritae  was  fint  vio- 
lated by  an  Aethopian  conqueror.  (Procop.  R,  P. 
L  19,  20.)  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  very  ob- 
scure question  of  the  Jewish  and  Abyssinian  kiag- 
doms  in  Homeritis  will  find  much  valoable  infanB- 
ation  in  Dean  Milman's  notes  upon  the  42nd  chiqiler 
of  Gibbon,  and  the  authorities  there  qnotcd,  espe- 
cially the  very  able  notes  of  Saint  Martin  npoB  Le 
Beau  (Bat  Empirt,  voL  viii.  ppi  46—^7,  153 — 
158),  to  which  may  be  added  Bitter,  ErdbmA, 
vol  xiv.  p.  38  ;  Ewald,  Guck.  du  VoOou  Jgrmd, 
vol.  i.  pi  383,  2nd  edit  1851 ;  Humboldt,  Ceiiwas, 
vol  iL  Y  ^^t  trans. ;  and  the  2nd  vblome  of  Coknd 
Chesney's  £!aipedft£on  to  the  Etgjhrateti  It  msy 
be  sufficient  hers  to  quote  the  woi^  of  Gibbosi: — 

**  If  a  Christian  power  had  been  maintained  m 
Arabia,  Mahomet  must  have  been  crashed  in  las 
Orad,  and  Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a  !«««- 
lution  which  has  changed  the  dvil  and  Ri^n<«s 
state  of  the  world."  [E.  B.  J.} 

HCMOLE  or  HOMOXIUM  CO/t^V,  Strabw  ix. 
p.  443;  'O/UXtop,  Strsb.  I  c,  liv.  zlii.  38;  Pfin.  iv. 
9.  8. 16),  a  town  of  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Homole,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  vale  of  Tempe. 
Mt  Homole  was  the  part  of  the  chain  of  Osaa  Ijhig 
between  Tonpe  and  the  modem  villsge  of  KarUm. 
Mt.  Homole  is  sometimes  used  as  synonynMoa  «tth 
Ossa.  It  was  celebrated  as  a  favourite  haunt  «f 
Pan,  and  as  the  abode  of  the  Centaara  and  the 
Lapithae.  Pausanias  describes  it  as  the  most  fertils 
mountain  in  Thessaly,  and  well  supplied  with  foaa- 
tains.  (Pans.  ix.  8.  §  6;  Enrip.  Here.  Fmp.  371; 
Theocr.  fdgU,  vii.  104;  Virg.  Aen,  tiL  675;  Stej^ 
B.  #.  V.  'OfdXfi.)  The  exact  site  of  the  town  is 
uncertain.  Both  Scylax  and  Strsbo  seem  to  plaes 
it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneins  near  the  exit  of 
the  vale  of  Tempo,  and  consequently  at  some  distaiwr 
from  the  sea  (Scykx,  p.  12;  Strab.  ix.  p.  445);  bot 
in  Apollonius  Rhodius  and  in  the  Orphic  poens 
Homole  is  described  as  situated  near  tlie  sea-abon^ 
and  in  ApoUonius  even  another  town,  EmymcBae, 
is  placed  between  Homole  and  Tempe.  (ApoU.  Bhod. 
i.  594;  Orpheus,  jlr^on.  460.)  EniTmcnae,  bsw. 
ever,  stood  upon  the  coast  more  to  the  sootk 
[EuRTMKZTAE.]  Leake  conjectures  that  the  oek- 
bnted  convent  of  St.  Demetrius,  situated  upon  the 
lower  part  of  Mt  KiMtaoo,  stsjids  on  the  site  of 
Homolium.  (Leakey  JVor<Aem(rr9eos^  vol.  iiLpL  408, 
voL  iv.  p  415.) 

HONO^RIAS  COp^ids),  the  name  given  by 
Theodosius  II.,  in  honour  fi  his  uncle  Honorins,  t» 
the  town  of  Clandicpolis  in  Bithynia,  which  at  a  still 
earlier  time  had  been  called  Heradeia.  (SbUs^ 
Chron,  ii.  14;  Hierod,  pu  694.)  [L.  S.] 

HOPLI'TES.     [BoBoiXA,  p.  413,  a.] 

HOB.    [Idumasa.1 

HORCA.    rORCA.T 

HOREB.    fSniAi.] 

HORESTI,  m  North  Britain,  mentiflned  by  Taotn 
{Agrie.  38).  After  the  battle  of  the  Gnunpisos 
Agricola  moved  into  their  coaDirj^ssSHrimg^  or  the 
north  part  of  Lanark  [B.  G.  L.] 


HOBITES. 

HORITES.    [Iduxara.] 

UORMA.    [Almopia.] 

HORMANUS.     [Omaihtab.] 

UCKfiREA,  AD,  a  pboe  in  Gallia  Narbonenais, 
whiebi  agnifioi  a  dep6t  for  com  and  perhaps  other 
merchandise.  Such  names  of  pUu»e  occur  occasion- 
ally. Beaufort  {Karamama,  p.  27)  describes  one  of 
these  fiorrea,  or  Roman  granaries,  near  tbo  ruins  of 
Uyra,  which  bears  a  pedect  inscription  beginning 
noBRBA  IMP.,  &c  The  Antonine  Itinerary  places 
Ad  Horrea  on  the  road  from  the  Far  to  Forum  Julii 
(/V^W),  and  between  Antipolis  (^Antibes)  and 
/Wjitf.  From  Antipolis  to  Ad  Horrea  is  12  M.P.; 
«nd  frum  Ad  Horrea  to  Forum  Julii  it  is  17  M.  P. 
Tlie  Table  gives  the  same  distances.  The  geogra- 
phers differ  wonderfully  about  the  site  of  Ad  Horrea. 
Some  place  it  at  GtruMe^  NW.  of  Antibetj  according 
to  which  the  road  must  have  made  a  great  bend 
between  Antipolis  and  Forum  Julii.  Others  would 
have  it  to  be  Napoulf  which  is  much  too  near  Frejtis 
to  agree  with  the  distance.  D'Anrille  places  it  at 
CemmeSj  in  favour  of  which  there  are  two  things: — 
Cannu  is  on  the  coast,  where  grain  might  be  landed, 
for  in  the  days  of  the  Romans  the  Provincia  imported 
com,  as  it  does  now,  finom  Africa ;  and  it  is  jnobably 
on  the  old  road.  But  it  is  too  near  to  Antipolis ;  which 
difficulty  D'Anville  removes  by  a  common  device  of 
hhf — ^he  reads  vii.  for  xii.  Others  fix  Ad  Horrea  at 
a  place  called  fforibel  or  Auribeau,  at  the  muuth  of 
the  stream  of  Vnner$,  [0.  L.] 

HORREA  COELIA.    [Hadrumetdm.] 

HO'RREUM,  a  town  of  Moloesis  in  Epirus,  of 
uncertain  site.    (Liv.  xlv.  26.) 

HORREUM  MARGI  (Morawa  ffissar),  a  town 
in  Moesia,  oa  the  river  Maigus,  where,  according  to 
the  Ant  Itinerary  (219),  the  Legio  xiv  Gemina, 
and  aa:ording  to  the  Not  Imperii  (30)  the  Legio 
XIII  Gemina,  was  stationed.  (Comp.  ItitkArU.  134; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7;  IL  Hieroe.  565,  where  the  name 
ia  Oramagna;  Hierocl.  p.  657,  *Op$4fiapxosi  and 
PtoL  iii.  9.  §  5,  'O^/i^o.  [L.  S.] 

HORTA  or  HORTANUM  (Orte),  an  ancient 
town  of  Etraria,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  nearly  opposite  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Nar  (ATera),  Its  name  is  mentioned  only  by  PUny, 
who  calls  it  Hortanom  (probably  an  adjective  form), 
jmd  by  P.  Diaconus,  who  writes  it  Horta,  and  men- 
tions it  with  Sutrium,  Polimartium,  Ameria,  and 
other  towns  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Tiber.  (Plin.  ilL 
5.  s.  8 ;  P.  Diac.  iv.  8.)  Tliere  can,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  place  still  called  Ofo,  where, 
besides  some  relics  of  Roman  times,  numerous  Etrus- 
can sepulchres  have  been  discovered,  and  objects  of 
eonsidemble  interest  brought  to  light  (Dennis,  Etm- 
rto,  vol.  L  pp.  162 — 167.)  It  probably  derived  its 
name  firom  the  Etruscan  goddess  Horta,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch.  {Quaett.  Rom.  46 ;  Miiller, 
Etruihr.  vol  iL  p.  62.)  The  celebrated  Lacus  Va* 
dimoDis,  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most  deciiiive  defeats 
of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Romans,  was  situated  about 
4  miles  above  Horta,  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  [Yadimonis  Lacu&]  The  Via  Amerina, 
which  led  from  Falerii  to  Ameria  [Axeria],  crossed 
tlie  Tiber  just  bdow  Horta,  where  the  remains  of  a 
Boman  bridge  are  still  visible.  (Dennis,  ^  c.  p!  167.) 

The  ^Hortinae  classes"  mentioneid  by  Virgil 
(^  en.  vii  71 5)  must  probably  be  connected  with  this 
city,  though  he  places  them  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  among  the  Sabines,  and  the  adjective  formed 
from  Horta  would  natomlly  be  Hortanus,  and  not 
Hortinus.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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HORTOKA.   [Ortoha.] 

HO'SSU,  aSSII  (*0<r<rll»^  Ptol.  iii.  5.  §  22),  a 
people  of  Sarmatia  Euxopaea,  who  occuined  the  E. 
coasts  of  the  Baltic — Etthama  and  the  island  of 
Oesel,  and  belonged  to  the  Finnish  stock.  (Schafarik. 
Sltw,  A  U.  vol  i.  pp.  298, 302.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HOSTIXIA,  a  small  town  of  Cisalpne  Gaul, 
situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Padus,  about  10 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mincius :  it  is  still 
called  OMiiglia.  PUny  (zxi.  12.  s.  43)  calls  it  only 
a  viUage  (vicus) ;  and  we  leam  from  Tacitus  that  it 
was  dependent  on  Verona  (**  vicus  Veronenaium,"  fTu^ 
iii.  9).  But  in  the  civil  war  between  VitelUus  and 
Vespasisn  it  was  occupied  by  Caedna,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  former,  as  a  military  poet  of  importance,  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  Padus,  and  secured  on 
its  flank  by  the  extensive  marshes  of  the  Tartaras. 
(Id.  HiaL  it  100,  iii.  9,  14,  21,  40.)  It  ia  again 
mentioned  by  Cassiodoras  in  the  6th  century  (  Var. 
ii.  31),  and  was  probably  a  considerable  place  in 
ancient  as  well  as  modem  times,  though  it  did  not 
enjoy  municipal  privileges.  The  Itinerary  correctly 
places  it  SO  M.  P.  firom  Verona  on  the  road  to  Bo- 
nonia  (/(in.  Ant.  p.  282),  while  the  Table  gives  33 
(Jab.  Peut).  [E.  H.  B.] 

HOSUERBAS,  a  Mutatio,  or  place,  in  the  Jem- 
salem  Itinerary,  on  the  road  from  Bordeaux  to 
Narborme.  It  is  the  next  place  to  iVorftonne,  and 
15  Roman  miles  fix>m  it  The  Table  has  it  Usuema 
or  Usuerva,  and  16  M.P.  from  Narhoime,  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  place  at  the  ford  of  the  torrent 
Jcurre  or  Jowrve.  [G.  L.] 

HUNGUNUERRO,  one  of  the  places  called  Muta- 
tiones  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  on  the  road  firom 
BordeOMX  to  Narhonne.  From  Civitas  Auscius 
{Aiick)  to  Mutatio  ad  Seztum  is  6  Gallic  leagues ; 
and  from  Mutatio  ad  Seztum  to  Hungunuerro  is 
7  Gallic  leagues.  The  road  is  direct  from  Auch  aa 
hx  as  rou/ocwe;  -and  if  anybody  can  get  a  good  map 
of  that  part,  he  will  be  able  to  guess  where  the  place 
is,  for  it  Lb  on  the  straight  road  between  Attch  and 
Tovioute.  D'Anville  guesses  Gircaro ;  Walckenaer 
guesses  ^  Bvndu  de  devant  ot  Menjoulet,^  [G.  L.] 

HUNNI  or  OHUNI  (OSvvoi,  XoOm).  Observe 
the  absence  of  the  (urpirato  in  Odvvot, 

So  early  a  writer  as  Ptolemy  has  the  following 
passage: — fitra^b  Bturrkpvwv  koI  "Pw^aKAtntv 
Xovvoi  (iii.  5.  §  25).  The  full  value  of  the  notice 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

AuTHOBiTiBS.  ^-The  two  best  authorities  are 
Ammianus  Biarcellinus  and  Prisons,  each  contem- 
poraiy  with  the  actions  he  describes,  but  Priscus  tlie 
better  of  the  two.  Sidonius  Apollonaris  notices  their 
invasion  of  Gaul ;  and  that  as  a  contemporary.  The 
other  authorities  are  all  of  later  date,  i.  e.  referable 
to  the  sixth  century  or  later,  e.  g.  Jomandes,  Pro- 
oopius,  Agathias,  Gregory  of  Tours.  Cassiodorus,  the 
beat  authority  d  Jomandes,  wrote  under  the  reign 
of  Theodoric,  40  years  after  Attila's  death.  The 
whole  history  of  Jomandes  is  written  in  a  spirit 
eminently  hostile  to  the  Huns ;  the  spirit  of  a  Goth 
as  opposed  to  his  conqueror,  the  Hun, 

HuNB  OF  Ammian[7& — The  earliest  of  the 
two  really  trustworthy  writers  who  speak  with 
authority  concerning  the  Huns  is  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (xxxL  1,  et  seq.).  But  his  evidence  is 
by  no  means  of  equal  value  throughout  He  de- 
scribes their  appearance,  partly  after  what  he  may 
have  read  in  older  authors  respecting  the  Scgihiatu, 
and  partly  after  what  he  may  have  learned  from 
those  who  bad  seen  him.    At  any  rate  he  draws 
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a  distinction  between  them  and  the  closely  allied 
Alani»  The  Ahini  were  tall  and  good-looking  ("  pro- 
ceri,  palcri  ")  .with  yellow  hair — ^  Hunninqae  per 
omnia  suppares,  verum  victu  mitiores  et  calta" 
(§  21).  The  Huns  were  '*  imberbes"— "  spadonibos 
eimiles  —  pandi  ut  bipedes  ezistimes  bestias  "  (2). 
When  Ainmianos  wrote,  the  geographical  rehtions 
of  the  HunB  to  the  populations  arouixl  them  seem  to 
have  been  as  follows.  The  Alans  occupied  the  pre- 
sent government  of  Gaucasos.  and  the  frontier  of 
Circassia.  Due  north  and  west  of  the  Alans  came  the 
Huns  themselves,  concerning  whom  Ammianns  tells 
us  that  **  monumentis  veteribos  leviter  nota,  ultra 
paludes  MaoticasGladalcm  Oeeanam  acoolensyomnem 
modum  feritatis  excedit."  He  tells  us  this;  but  we 
must  remark  the  loose  character  of  his  geography 
in  respect  to  tlie  leg  Oceany  and  also  the  likelihood 
of  his  views  concerning  their  original  migralions 
being  mere  inferences  from  the  phenomena  of  their 
sudden  appearance.  The  western  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Caucasus,  Taurida,  and  Gherson  formed  the 
area  of  the  Huns  of  Ammianns  at  the  time  before 
us,  viz.  A.  D.  375,  in  the  joint  reigns  of  Valens, 
Grutian,  and  Valentuiian  II. 

It  is  just  in  the  midst  of  these  notices  that  the 
necessity  for  criticism  upon  the  text  of  Ammianns  is 
so  necessary.  Between  his  notice  of  the  Huns  and 
his  notice  of  the  Alans,  in  each  of  which  he  speaks 
in  his  own  proper  person,  as  a  contempoivy  inquirer 
with  sufficient  means  of  information,  be  brings  in  the 
account  from  Herodotus  of  the  Neuri,  Geloni,  Aga- 
thyrsi,  Melanchlaeni,  Anthropophagi,  and  Anuuones. 
This  archaic  and  semi-fiibulous  part  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest 

However,  next  come  the  Grutungi,  conterminous 
with  the  Alani  of  the  Don.  How  near  the  Grutungi 
came  to  the  Tanais  is  uncertain.  They  spread,  at 
least,  to  the  valley  of  the  Dniester.  Here  was  the 
"vttllis  Gruthungorum."  TheThervings  lay  between 
the  Dniester  and  the  Danube  ;  and  besides  the  Ther- 
viiYgs,  the  Thaifalse  on  the  R.  Gerasus  (the  Sereth), 
The  ethnological  connection  seems  to  have  been 
between  the  Huns  and  Alans  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Thei-vings  and  Gmlungs  on  the  other — the 
Thaifalae  being  uncertain.  The  political  alliaooes 
generally  coincided  with  the  ethnologicaL 

The  Huns  drove  the  Gnitungs  and  Tbervings 
(the  Goths,  as  they  are  mostly  called)  across  the 
Danube — from  Dada  into  Moesia  and  Thraoe,  from 
the  modem  Mcildama  or  Bettarobia  into  Bulgaria 
and  RumeHa.  Thu  is  the  first  great  event  in  their 
usual  history;  for  the  conquests  and  migrations 
previous  to  their  appearance  on  the  Dneister  are  un- 
authenticated.  The  quarrels  between  the  Goths 
of  Moesia  and  the  Romans  begun,  and  the  Huns  and 
Alans — no  longer  enemies  but  allies-^side  with  the 
former.  So  at  least  it  appears  from  the  loose  and 
unsatisfactoiy  notices  which  apply  to  the  period  he< 
tween  the  histoiy  of  the  Huns  of  Ammianns  and 
that  of  the 

Huns  of  Priscu& — A  dear  light  is  thrown 
over  the  reign  of  Attihi,  the  son  of  Mundzak.  He 
began  to  reign  a.d.  43i3,  and,  over  and  above  the 
notices  of  his  battles,  we  find  in  Priscus  references  to 
as  many  as  five  embassies,  viz.  in  a.d.  438  (just 
after  Ruas'  death),  441,  448,  449,  450,— this  bst 
being  abortive  and  incomplete.  In  the  one  a.d.  448 
Priscus  took  a  part  Gibbon  has  abridged  the  ac- 
count of  it.  A.D.  448  was  the  time,  and  the  royal 
camp  or  court  of  Attila,  between  the  Theiss  and  the 
Danube,  the  pkce.     In  a.d.  453  Attila  died. 
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What  were  his  acts,  and  what  his  power?  Both 
have  been  much  exaggerated, — by  Gibbon  as  modi 
as  by  any  one.  He  ovenan  Italy,  Graeee,  Thnce, 
the  countries  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  penetrated 
as  far  into  Gaul  as  Ghftlons.  He  cUuined  cither  a 
subsidy  or  a  tribute  from  the  Romans  of  the  EaiAen 
Empire.  He  seems  to  have  entertained  the  pUn  of 
an  incursion  into  Persia, — at  least,  the  practiadbifity 
of  making  one  was  one  of  the  topics  which  Prison 
heard  discussed  during  the  embassy.  He  spread  his 
n^otiatioos  as  far  as  A£tica ;  and  so  goi  the  co- 
opeimtion  of  Gooseric. 

In  these  we  have  the  measure  of  his  operatk 
They  were  undoubtedly  great ;  though  Doi 
than  those  of  AJaric,  and  Genaeric,  and  other 
qnerora  of  the  time. 

Hb  method  was  that  o(  a  politidan  quite  as  mod 
as  that  of  a  soldier.  We  bear  of  more  fmbaiwin 
than  campaigns  during  the  reign  of  Attilm. 

The  nations  thi^  fought  under  his  banner  were 
numerous ;  but  some  (if  not  several)  fought  as 
allies,  not  as  subjects.  These  allies  and  snbjecls — 
collectively — fell  into  2  divisions. 

ist  The  particular  populatioD  to  which  ffm»  was 
given  as  a  generic  name,  t.  e.  the  H%mt  themselves  in 
detail. 

2nd.  The  populations  other  than  Hun*  L  e.  Gothic, 
Alan,  &C. 

The  latter  will  be  noticed  fint;  the  fonner  will 
find  a  place  hereafter. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  writes : — 

Barbaries  tofaes  in  te  transfuderat  Aretos 
Gallia,  pugnaoem  Rugnm,  comitante  Gekmo; 
Gepida  trux  sequitur,  Suevum  Burgundio  cogH : 
Ghunus,  Bellonotns,  Nenrus,  Bastema,  Toringna, 
Bracterus  ulvosa  vel  quern  Nicer  abluit  unda 
Prorumpit  Francus." — viL  820. 

This  applies  to  the  invasion  of  GauL 

From  Jomandes  we  get  the  additional  names  of 
Sannatae,  "  Gemandri,  Marcomanni,  Soevi,  Qondi, 
Heruli,  Turcilingi." 

These  lists  give  Attila  an  inordinately  large,  er 
a  moderate-sized  kingdom,  according  to  tiie  inter- 
pretation we  give  to  each  name,  and  aococifi^g 
to  the  character  of  the  dominion  over  the  popnla- 
tiona  which  bore  them,  which  we  attribnte  to  the 
invader  of  Gaul.  He  might  have  mled  them  as 
an  absolute  master ;  he  might  have  availed  himseif 
of  their  arms  as  simple  coodSederates;  he  might  have 
taken  up  some  portion  of  some  of  them  in  paasii^ 
through  theur  conntiy. 

Another  point  may  be  oolleoted  in  its  fnll  detafls 
from  Gibbon,— viz.  the  relationa  between  the  Roman 
general  AStius  and  Attila.  Aetius  was  hy  Uood  a 
Scythian,  and  it  b  possible  that  the  langnage  of  hia 
childhood  was  a  dialect  of  the  Hnn.  Until  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  he  was  the  firiend  and  guest  of  the 
Hun  kings — Rngebs  (Ruas),  Bleda  and  Attila. 
In  the  afliur  of  the  usurper  Johio,  he  intriigoed  with 
the  Huns.  He  settled  a  colony  of  Alana  in  Ganl ; 
and  the  Alans  and  Huns  only  differed  in  their 
polities,  not  in  their  language  and  ethnokf^kal 
affinities.  The  chief  meroenaries  of  AStina  vrers 
Huns.  *  With  these  he  eflbcted  some  of  his  chief 
conquests,  and  to  these  he  made  over  several  con- 
siderable districts.  Hence,  when  we  hear  of  certain 
Hun  conquests,  we  hear  of  the  conquests  of  Aetias 
as  well ;  and  when  we  read  cf  such  or  soch  anas 
being  occu|Hed,  and  such  or  such  enemies  being 
reduced,  by  Aetius  and  the  Huns,  we  are  in  donfai 
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us  to  ihe  trne'sovneignty.  Was  It  Bohun,  or  Hon? 
4ue  to  the  arms  of  Afetins,  or  dne  to  the  arms  of 
Attila  ?  If  everything  be  Hun  that  was  conquered 
by  Aetins  and  his  Huns,  the  empire  of  Attih 
enlarges :  if  everything  be  Roman,  it  decreases. 
.  Ponmoma  was  Hun — probably  in  the  very  widest 
sense  that  can  be  given  to  the  term. 

Daaa  was  Han;  bat  not  altogether.  This  we 
lesm  from  Priscns.  When  he  visited  the  royal  village 
of  Attila^oneof  the  Hon  magnates,  byname  Onegesius, 
was  absent,  and  had  to  be  waited  for.  This  was 
becaose  he  was  settling  the  alfiurs  of  the  Acatziri, 
who  had  just  come  under  the  dominion  of  Attila. 

Now,  if  the  Acatziri  be  placed  (see  below)  in  the 
more  moontainoos  parts  of  Transylvania,  a  certain 
portioQ  of  that  province  mast  be  sabtmcted  from 
even  the  Dacia  of  Huns.  Be  it  observed,  that 
neither  of  the  authors  jost  quoted  menticMis  these 

TAe  Nemi.'^li  these  were  Han  stAjeets^  rather 
than  eonfedaraUa^  and  if,  as  is  probable  [Nburi], 
they  lay  around  the  marshes  at  the  head-waters  of 
the  Dnietter,  we  must  make  the  northern  extension 
of  the  Hun  area  veiy  irr^ular  in  outline,  since  it 
was  narrow  in  the  direction  of  the  Acatziri,  but 
broad  in  that  of  the  Neari.  Perhaps  the  boundary 
of  the  Hub  territory  in  the  present  parts  of  Southern 
finasia  followed  the  line  of  the  rivers.  If  so,  it 
comprised  Bessarabia,  Cherson,  Taurida,  and  some- 
thing more. 

The  Alani  who  fboght  under  tiieir  king  Sangiban 
at  Chfttons  were  the  Alani  of  the  AStian  settlements 
in  Gaul,  rather  than  those  of  the  Circassian  frontier. 

Tuning  westwards,  and  changing  the  direction, 
we  come  to  some  important  areas,  which  must  not 
be  too  lightly  and  gratuitously  given  over  to  the 
Huns ;  viz.  the  lands  of  the  Thuringians,  Bui^n- 
dians,  Suevi,  Alemanni,  with  parts  ^  Rhaetia  and 
Vlndelicia.  The  districts  are  large,  the  occupants 
powerful,  the  reign  of  Attila  short. 

For  this  period  we  cannot  expect  to  find  absolute 
evidence  of  the  independence  of  these  several  countries. 
We  find  them,  however,  generally  speaking,  inde- 
pendent and  powerful,  both  before  and  afterwards. 
When  Attila  died  his  kingdom  broke  up ;  and  one 
of  the  measures  of  the  magnitude  of  Attila's  do- 
minion, ia  the  magnitude  of  Uie  kingdoms  that  grew 
out  of  it.  Three  of  these  were  more  important  than 
the  rest ;  a,  that  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  •,  &.  that 
of  the  Gepidae ;  c.  the  Lombards.  Suppose  these 
to  have  been  carved  out  of  the  Hun  monarchy  in  all 
their  integrity,  and  we  suppose  a  vast  Hun  area.  But 
this  was  not  the  case.  Theodoric*s  kingdom  was 
large,  because  Italy  was  added  to  it  At  Atti]a*s 
death  it  was  limited  to  a  portion  of  Pannonia,  and 
that  a  moderate-sized  portion.  The  Italian  addition 
was  subsequent  The  Gepidae  are  the  obscnrest  of 
all  the  populations  of  Daoo -Pannonia ;  the  exact 
ethnological  relations  being  unknown,  though  the 
evidence  of  Prooopius  and  Jomandes  makes  them 
Gtiths.  It  is  more  important  to  remember  that 
their  empire  was  by  no  accounts  a  large  one.  In 
the  reign  of  Jnstinian  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lom- 
bards. The  Lombard  power,  Hlthough  generally 
spoken  of  as  if  it  grew  out  of  the  wreck  of  Hans, 
really  arose  oat  of  that  of  the  Gepidae,  and  was 
later  in  date  than  the  immediate  dissolution  of  At- 
tila's  dominion.  It  only  became  formidable  in  the 
reign  of  Justmian.  Odoacer,  like  Theodoric,  was 
remarkable  for  what  he  effected  against  Borne, 
xmther  than  for  the  magnitude  of  his  kingdom. 
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Bnt  whatever  may  have  been  the  importance  of 
tliese  kingdoms,  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the 
area  out  of  which  they  grew  was  limited  to  Pan- 
nonia, Western  Dacia,  Eastern  Rhaetia,  and  Northern 
Moesia.  Hence  no  inordinate  magnitude  need  be  given 
to  the  dominion  of  Attila  in  order  to  account  for 
the  kingdoms  that  grew  out  of  its  decay. 

On  tiie  south  of  the  Danube,  a  belt  of  country, 
five  days*  journey  across,  from  the  Save  to  Nov!  in 
Thrace,  was  ceded  by  the  Romans  to  the  Huns. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  sovereign  sway  of  Attila 
was  bounded  by  the  eastern  frxmtier  of  Bohemia 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  Maeotis  (there  or  there* 
abonts)  on  the  east  There  was  also  the  strip  of 
bmd  to  the  south  of  the  Danube.  The  northern 
boundary  was  uncertain.  It  probably  reached  to 
Minsk  in  one  part,  and  no  further  than  the  northern 
part  of  Transylvania  on  the  other.  This  is  by  no 
means  a  small  area.  It  is  less,  however,  than  the 
one  usually  suggested  by  the  name  of  Attila. 

TRADiTioiifARy  ViBw  OP  Attila's  Power 
AMD  Character. — In  thus  curtailing  the  historical 
dimensions  of  Attila,  the  writer  has  not  forgotteti 
his  subsequent  reputation,  and  the  space  he  has  filled 
in  the  minds  of  his  after- comers.  He  has  not  for- 
gotten the  terrible  term.  Scourge  of  God.  He  has 
recognised  the  place  that  Eted  takes  in  the  fictions 
of  Germany,  and  A  tla  in  those  of  Scandinavia — 
sharing  the  Nibelungen-lied  and  the  Edda  with  Sig- 
fnd  and  Theodoric;  not  less  in  mythic  reputation 
than  Arthnr  or  Charlemagne.  And  not  in  prose  and 
verse  only.  The  tutnuli  of  Northern  Germany  are 
called  the  Hunengrabe  {^^Graves  of  ike  Huns);  and 
the  ffundaruck  Mountain  has,  erroneously,  been  looked 
upon  as  the  Hill  of  the  Huns,  More  than  this — it 
is  admitted  tluit  the  subsequent  reputation  is,  to 
some  degree,  primd  facie  evidence  of  a  real  historical 
basis.  Why  shoald  the  Attila  of  men's  imagination 
be  so  much  greater  than  the  corresponding  Alarics 
and  Genserics,  if  there  was  not  some  difference  in 
their  original  magnitudes?  Such  a  remark  b  le- 
gitimate as  criticism.  ValecU  quantuni.  There  are 
reasons  why  Attila  and  the  Huns  should  become  ex- 
aggerated— reasons  which  influenced  our  early,  rea- 
sons which  have  influenced  our  modem,  authorities. 

The  halo  of  fiction  around  Attila  is  not  of  Italian 
origin,  nor  yet  of  Greek.  It  is  Gerwow,  and  Ger- 
mano-Gallic;  German,  essentially  and  originally. 
It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  chief  source  is 
Jomandes ;  in  many  respects  the  Geoffroy  of  Mou-^ 
mouth  to  Germany  and  Scandinavia. 

Tradition  (it  is  believed),  tradition  and  error  have 
engendered  exaggerated  notions  of  Attila's  power, 
and  distorted  ideas  of  his  peraonal  charucter  and 
actions.  Whence  come  the  overstatements?  The  size 
of  a  king's  dominions  may  be  magnified  without  the 
king  being  made  a  monster;  and,  vice  versdj  a 
hideous  picture  may  be  drawn  of  a  king  without 
nuignifying  the  size  of  hts  dominions.  Whence  come 
the  ovcKtatements  ?  The  historian  is  a  Goth.  The 
more  nations  the  Huns  conquered,  the  less  the  shame 
to  the  Goths.  Here  lay  a  bounty  upon  exaggeration 
— exaggeration  which  was  easy  for  two  reasons  : 
1.  The  joint  conquests  of  Aetius  might  be  credited  to 
the  Huns  exclusively ;  2.  Any  kingdom  of  which 
the  king  was  worsted  might  be  dealt  with  as  abso- 
lutely  conquered,  and  reduced  in  its  full  integrity 
Let  us  apply  this  to  one  man's  dominion  only — 
Hermanric's,  accor^&ng  to  Jomandes.  The  Huns 
conquer  Hermanric  What  had  Hennanric  conqaered  ? 
First  cornea  a  iLt  of  names  difficult  to  make  out — 
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*^  habebftt**  (Hennanric)  *^  siqtddem  qnos  domiiflnit 
Golthes,  Etta,  TfaividoA,  Inazungis,  Vasinas,  Brovo- 
neas,  Merens,  Mordeoa,  Bemniscans,  Bogans,  Tad- 
gans,  Athaol,  Nayego,  Bubegeoas,  Coldas"  (c.  23). 
The  little  that  can  be  made  oat  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  Zeoss  (y.  Ott/Umen).  Morden$  is  the  most  satis- 
factory identification,  and  then  ifereiussthe  Mord* 
wa  (Mordians)  of  Nestor,  and  the  Mirri  of  Adam  of 
Bremen  (Meija  of  Nestor).  The  Mordinn  coontiy  is 
in  the  governments  of  Simbirsk  and  Saratov. 

The  seqnel  in  Jomandes  tells  ns  something  more, 
viz.  that  the  Herali,  Veneti,  Antes,  ScUvi,  and 
Haesti  were  redaoed ;  a  list  that  giyes  Hermanric 
all  the  country  between  the  VistoJa  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov;  since  the  Haesti  are  the  Aestyii  of  Tacitos, 
or  the  occupants  of  amber  country,  East  Prussian. 

Now,  allow  all  this  to  Hermanric,  and  then  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Huns,  and  any  amount  of  area  will  be 
the  result.  But  was  it  so  transferred  ?  The  Huns 
that  conquered  the  Goths  of  Hennanric  are  said  to 
have  moved  from  the  Maeotis  tothe Danube  as  quickly 
as  they  could.  Who  believes  that  they  consolidated 
such  dependences  as  Courland,  Livonia,  East  Prussia, 
Poland,  &c  en  route  f  But  our  reasonable  doubts 
go  further  still.  The  magnitude  of  Hermanric's 
empire  is  problematicaL  Ammianus  (his  contem- 
porary), besides  giving  an  account  of  his  death 
different  from  that  of  Jomandes,  merely  writes  that 
when  the  Alans  and  Huns  had  coalesced,  **  ooofi- 
dentius  Ermenrici,  late  patentee  et  nberes  pagos 
repentino  impetu  perruperunt,  bellicosissimi  regis, 
et  per  multa  variaque  ^rtiter  facta  vicimus  nationi- 
bus  formidati  '*  (zzxL  3.  §  1).  It  is  submitted 
that  the  words  late  patentee  by  no  means  denote 
vast  dominions.  Take  the  geography  of  the  coon- 
tries  into  consideration,  and  they  mean  the  wide 
open  plains  of  the  Ukinune.  Gibbon  clearly  saw 
this  discrepancy;  but,  nevertheless,  he  preferred 
Jomandes,  who^e  ^  concise  account  of  tJie  rugn  and 
conquest  of  Hermanric  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
valuable  firagments  which  Jomandes  borrowed  from 
the  Gothic  histories  of  Cassiodorus  and  Ablavins." 
(Chap.  XXV.  5.  note  j.)  The  text  of  Jomandes 
indicates  the  contrary  of  this.  AbUvius  is  quoted 
specially  and  by  name  for  one  particular  fiict,  vis. 
the  origin  of  the  Heruli ;  the  inference  from  wiiich 
is,  that  the  other  parts  are  not  from  him.  We  have 
seen  how  they  differ  from  Ammianus. 

The  indefinitude  of  the  term  Seythia  gave  other 
exaggeration:  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  was  often 
called  the  king  of  Seythia,  So  he  was — but  only 
of  European  Seythia. 

For  further  dementi  of  confusion,  see  Sctthia* 
One,  in  addition,  however,  still  stands  over.  When 
the  Donee  of  Denmark  took  their  place  in  hutory, 
they  had  not  long  been  known  under  that  name, 
before  they  were  attributed  to  Attila ;  and  Scandi- 
navia became  a  part  of  Hundom.  Why?  Be* 
cause  the  Dad  were  more  or  less  Hun;  and 
because,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Procopius,  we 
iind  them  called  Dani^  the  Dani  (in  after-times) 
being  called  DaeL  The  Herali  were  undoubtedly 
Hun,  in  politics  if  not  in  blood.  Now,  both  Jor- 
nandes  and  Procopius  bring  the  Hemli  and  Dani 
(not  Dad)  in  contact.  There  was  a  confusion  here. 
How  it  arose  is  a  complex  question.  Its  effect  was 
to  carry  Attila's  power  beyond  all  reasonable  limits 
northwards. 

Jomandes  and  Procopius  give  ns  the  chief  elo- 
ments  of  those  errors  in  ethnology  and  geography, 
which  carry  the  Hun  power  unduly  nor^wards. 
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How  they  got  earned  unduly  eoshnids  imj  }m  teea 
in  Gibbon  (chap.  26).  Gibbon  (chapi  20)  has  thos 
been  tempted  to  connect  an  invasioD  of  Fmnoe  wiih 
movements  iu  the  north  of  China,  the  battle  of  Cha- 
lons with  the  history  of  the  Sienpt ;  Do  GaigDes 
having  suggested  and  worked  out  the  ooDnectiuo. 
Thus — 

Many  centuries  befbn  our  era  then  were  Hubs 
on  the  north-western  frontier  of  China  tawjiimiis. 
About  B.  a  100  one  of  the  more  warlike  dmiec 
emperors  subdued  thto.  They  fled  weatwacda.  A 
tribe  of  Sibeia  or  Central  Asia,  named  Sienpi,  ha- 
rassed them.  They  divided  into  3  portioos.  One 
amalgamated  with  the  Sienpi;  one  settled  in  Qa- 
rismia,  and  became  the  White  Huns  (see  below)  rf 
the  Persian  frontier ;  the  third,  preaaed  ftrwmid  ky 
the  Sienpi,  pressed  forward  the  Goths.  ^'Whilst 
Italy  rejoiced  in  her  delivenmce  from  the  Gotha, 
a  furious  tempest  was  excited  amongst  the  nar 
tioDS  of  Germany,  who  yielded  to  the  trresstiUe 
impulse  that  appeai'B  to  have  been  gradnayj  can- 
municated  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia. 
The  Chinese  annals,  as  they  have  been  iaterpRted 
by  the  learned  indnstry  of  the  present  age,  may 
be  usefully  applied  to  reveal  the  secrat  and  re- 
mote causes  of  the  &11  of  the  Roman  empire* 
(chap.  30).  The  details  are,  that  the  Sieepi 
grew  in  strength,  called  themselves  Topa  (martwa 
of  the  earth),  conquered  China,  and  threw  off  an  oAet 
called  Geougen,  who  were  robben ;  and  the  descend- 
ants of  Moko,  a  slave  of  Toulun,  one  of  Make's  de- 
scendants, achieved  the  independence  of  these  Geongs, 
and  effected  conquests  from  the  Cocea  to  the  Iitidi| 
and  beyond.  To  the  north  of  the  Caspian  he  con- 
quered the  Huns.  These,  of  course,  moved  westwaid^ 
but  the  Huns,  who  conquered  the  Alans,  and  the 
Thervings,  and  who  are  mentioned  by  Ammianm, 
had  already  occupied  the  parts  between  the  Don  and 
Danube, — **  the  countries  towards  the  Euzine  woe 
already"  (a.  d.  405  is  the  date  for  tki§  migraikai) 
*'  occupied  by  these  kindred  tribes ;  and  thar  hasty 
flight,  which  they  soon  converted  into  a  bold  atta^ 
would  more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  ikh 
and  level  plains  through  which  the  Yjstnla  gently 
flows  into  the  Baltic  1^  The  north  must  offain 
have  been  alarmed  and  agitated  by  the  invaaon  of 
*the  Huns, — ^the  inhabitants  might  embrace  the  rcsiH 
lution  of  discharging  their  superfluous  nombeis  oo 
the  provinces  of  Uie  Boman  empire.  About  4  yean 
after  the  victorious  Tonlen  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Khan  of  the  Geougen,  the  haughty  Rhodogast,  er 
Radagaisua,  marched  from  the  noithera  extremity 
of  Germany  almost  to  the  gates  of  Rome,"  See.  la 
a  note  it  is  remarked  that  **  Procopius  (de  BeR, 
Fond.  i.  3)  has  observed  an  emigretion  from  the 
Pains  Maeotis  to  the  north  of  G^manjr,  which  he 
ascribes  to  famine.  But  his  views  of  ancient  histofy 
are  strangely  darkened  by  ignonnce  and  error.* 
The  criticism  of  this  extension  of  the  Hun  power  in 
the  direction  of  China,  will  be  found  in  the  notice  of 
the  Cidante  Huns,  towards  the  end  of  this  articfe. 

It  is  on  the  authority  of  Jomandes  that  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother  is  attribnted  to  Attila :  Gibboa 
follows  it;  the  Comte  de  Bust  demon  to  it. 
Probably  it  must  stand  as  we  find  it,  subject  only 
to  being  invalidated  by  the  slightest  amount  of 
opposing  evidence,  in  case  the  care  and  criticisa  of 
future  inquiren  elicit  any. 

As  a  conqueror,  Attila  seems  to  have  been  stionger 
as  the  head  of  a  confederation  than  as  a  sovcreiga 
He  acted,  too,  more  as  a  poUtican  than  a  waniar. 
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Bloody  as  is  Ills  memorjr  bistoiy  gires  ns  Imi  three 
cunpaigns, — one  in  Thrace,  Illyricuin,  and  Qreeoe ; 
one  in  Gaol ;  one  (during  which  he  died)  in  Italy. 
"VTith  AStins  he  intrigued  long  and  -steadily ;  so  he 
<lid  with  Genserio  (in  Africa);  so  he  did  with  Theo- 
doriOfking  of  the  Franks.  Add  to  this,  the  five  embas- 
sies from  Constantinople,and  the  one  (probably  more) 
from  Boine,and  we  knowthe  so>called  Soour)^  o/'(ro^ 
better  in  the  council  than  in  the  field.  The  steady 
object  of  his  enmi^  was  the  Gothic  name.  Rome 
'Was  only  an  ordinary  and  occasional  foe.  His  alliances 
and  intrignes  comdde  remarkably  with  the  difi^ision 
of  the  Aiani,  who,  either  as  allies  or  mercenaries,  had 
penetrated  the  western  parts  of  Enrope  befoce  him. 
Spain  was  conqnered  by  Akni  (the  proposed  cor- 
rectiott,  AUftiatmi,  is  grataitoos),  Saevi,  and  Vandali ; 
and  when  Genserio  led  his  Vandals  into  Africa,  some 
of  the  Alani  accompanied  him.  Now  Genserio  and 
Attila  were  mntnal  coadjutors.  There  were  Alani 
■n  France,  and  the  Frsnk  sing  intrigued  with  Attila. 
The  Scythian  (Alan  or  Htm)  extraction  of  AStins 
baa  been  mentioDed* 

POPUIJkTIONS    AKIH    TO    THB    HuifB     I7MDBB 

omsB  Nambs. — When  Attila  died,  his  kingdom 
broke  up ;  but  as  we  are  not  so  much  writing  the 
history  of  a  name,  but  that  of  a  people,  we  may  ask 
whether  the  Hnn  history  be  not  oontinned  under 
other  denwninationw  ?  The  answer  is  in  the  affirm- 
atiTc.  The  ^pdition  and  comprehensiyeness  of  the 
closest  investigator  of  the  widest  field  in  all  hi»tory 
— the  unrivalled  historian  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire— makes  any  exception  that  may 
be  taken  to  his  gnmt  work  distastefuL  Nevertheless, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  few  pages  of  Gibbon  are 
more  objectionable  than  those  which  deal  with  the 
ethnology  of  the  Bulgarians.  (See  chapi  Iv.)  After 
renoarking  that  ^Theodoric,  the  Ostiogoth,  had 
trampled  oo  the  arms  of  the  Bulgarians ;"  Uiat  "after 
this  defeat  the  name  was  lost  during  a  century  and 
a  half,** — he  suggests  that  **  the  same  or  a  similar 
appellation  was  revived  by  strange  colonies  from  the 
BcNTstheneo,  the  Tanais,  or  the  VQlga."  He  further 
adds,  that  **  the  unquestiooable  evidence  of  language 
attests  the  descent  of  the  Bulgarians  from  ^e 
original  stock  of  the  Slavonian  race."  Ho  also 
speaks  of  ^*  the  Servians,  Bosnians,  Rascians,  Croatians, 
Wallackiam,  Ac,"  being  "kindred  bands."  The 
italics  are  the  present  writer's,  who  remarks  that,  in 
the  case  before  us  the  evidence  of  language,  always 
ezceptionabte  (though  strong  jn-nnd/aas)  evidence, 
is  eminently  exceptionable  here,  and  also  that  it  is 
inconsistently  applied.  The  language  of  the  Wal- 
lachians  is  not  Slavonic,  but  Bomanyo,  i.  e.  Roman, 
even  as  French  and  Spanish  are  Roman.  In  respect 
to  the  Bulgarians,  the  present  language  b  Slavonic, 
«-bnt  Slavonic  of  a  very  exceptional  character. 

But  to  return  to  Gibbon.  His  note  states  that 
**  Chalcoodyles,  a  competent  judge,  affirms  the  iden- 
tity of  the  language  of  the  Dalmatians,  Bosnians, 
Servians,  Bulgariam^  (the  italics  are  Gibbon's), 
^  Pules,  and — Bohemians."  Now,  granting  Ghal- 
condyles  to  be  a  competent  judge,  he  is  so  only  for 
bis  own  times,  the  13th  centniy.  Between,  how- 
ever, his  time  and  that  of  the  Bulgarian  predo- 
minance, the  Slavonian  king  Sviatoslav  (a.d.  955 
—973)  conquered  Bulgaria.  This  accounts  for  the 
change  of  language.  It  should  be  added,  that  neither 
the  Tanais  nor  the  Volga,  in  the  7th  century,  could 
supply  a  SUvonic  population;  and  that  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  more  distant  river  of  the  two  having 
been  the  home  of  the  Bulgarians  is  unexceptionable, 
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— unexceptionable,  and  scarcely  excepted  to  by  Gib- 
bon himself.  "  Tbeophanes  places  the  old  Bulgaria 
on  the  banks  of  the  Atel,  or  Volga ;  but  he  deprives 
himself  of  all  geographical  credit  by  dischaiging  that 
river  into  theEuxine"  (note). 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
in  Zeuss  {DeuUdke  undeeme  Nackbaretamme)  is  the 
one  on  Btdgari:  wherein  he  proves,  as  clearly  as 
mattera  of  the  kind  can  be  proved,  that  the  Bul- 
garians were  Huns  under  another  name  (or  vice 
vend) ;  or,  at  least,  that  the  Bulgarians  were  part  of 
the  Hun  confederation.  Ennodius  is  the  first  author 
who  mentions  them,  and  he  does  so  in  his  Panegyric 
on  Theodoric,  tiieir  conquerar-— their  conqueror  al- 
ready alluded  to.  Ennodius  writes:  "Stat  ante 
oculos  meos  Bidgartun  ductor — dexteratua — pro- 
stratus. —  Haec  est  natlo  c^jus  ante  te  fuit  omne 
quod  vduit. — His  ante  mundus  pervins  esse  crede- 
batur.**  Zmiss  rightly  remarks  that,  though  this  is 
the  fint  mention  of  the  BulgarianB,  it  is  not  the  first 
mention  of  a  nation  -veiy  like  them,  if  not  the  same. 
They  eat  hor8e<flesh,  like  the  Huns  and  other  Scy- 
thians,— '*  Credunt  esse  satis  ad  delicias  equini  pe- 
ooris  lac  potare.  Quia  ferat  adversarium,  qui  pemicis 
jumenti  beneficio  cnrrit  et  pasdtur  ?** 

Agam — Procopius  mentions  no  Bulgarians;  only 
Huns ;  but  certain  deeds  that  Jomandes  and  othere 
attribute  to  the  fonner  he  gives  to  the  latter. 

A  third  passage,  that,  admitting  some  distinction 
to  have  existed  between  the  Huns  and  Bulgarians 
suggests  the  likelihood  of  its  having  been  but  slight^ 
is  from  Fredegarius  (c.  72) :  "  £o  anno,  in  Ava- 
rorum,  oognoroenti  Ghunorum,  regno  in  Pannonia 
surrexit  vebemens  intentio^  eo  quod  de  regno  cer- 
tarent,  cui  deberetur  ad  succedendum,  unus  ex 
Avarie  et  alius  ex  BulfforitJ* 

Fourthly.  We  must  remember  that  both  fftm  and 
Bttlfforian  are  collective  names.  Having  done  this, 
we  have  two  divisions.  The  exact  names  are  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain;  but  names  sufficiently  like  to 
pass  for  denominations  of  the  same  tribe  are  found 
in  one  author  amongst  the  Huns,  in  another  amongst 
the  Bulgarians — iw  ro&r^  r^  XP^'^  ^^  ^'^  BovA- 
yipatv  f$ws  iini\,9tr  rf  BpoKfr  iuwyieatoy  8^  ciVcak 
Kol  wcol  T^s  ipxM^^Wos  rmw  'Ovayowioi^pmi^ 
Bw\ydpwf  icol  KoTpdywy.  (Theophan.  ed.  Par.  p. 
296.)  The  pUce,  however,  the  Huns  is  more  usual; 
and  here  the  names  are  'Orayovpoi  (ffumffori) 
and  KovT(7oi/fHM  (KfUziagiri,') 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  Zeuss  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  passage  of  Gibbon  that  preened  it.  B  u 
Gibbon  himself,  in  another  part  of  his  great  work 
(ch.  xlii.),  identifies  the  Bulgarians  with  the  Huns. 
^  I  adopt  the  appellation  of  Bulgarians  from  Enno- 
dius, Jomandes,  Theopbanes,  and  the  Chronicles  of 
Cassiodorus  and  Haroellinos.  The  name  of  Huns  is 
too  vsgue:  the  tribes  of  the  Cuttnigurians  and  Ut- 
tuigurians  are  too  minute  and  harsh."  Again :  "  the 
same  year... was  marked  by  an  invasion  of  the  Huns 
or  Bulgarians."  The  Cntigurians  are  the  KvncU 
yovpoi,  or  Gntsiagiri,  of  the  last  extract.  Their 
name  will  reoccur. 

The  next  population  akin  to  the  Huns  (the  proofs 
of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  and  in  Avares) 
is  that  of  the  Avars.  The  reign  of  Justinian  givea 
the  fint,  that  of  Charlemagne  die  last,  of  this  name. 
For  further  details,  tee  Avares. 

The  fourth  great  name  is  that  of  the  Khazan; 
who  are  unequivocally  mentioned  under  that  desig- 
nation as  early  as  A.  D.  626,  though  not  by  a 
contemponuy  historian.    The  evidence,  however,  o£ 
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thtoT  powor  18  snffident.  The  emperor  Leo  IV^  eon 
of  Constantiiie  CopronymoSi  was  the  son  of  the 
Irene,  daughter  of  the  Khan  of  the  Ehazars.  He 
reigned  frnn  A.  t>,  775  to  a.  d.  780.  Their  Ume 
ranges  from  the  seventh  centniy  to  the  tenth;  the 
power  being  at  its  maximuM  about  a.  d.  850.  In 
space  they  spread  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Dnieper: 
from  the  Caspian,  inasmuch  as  the  Arab  name  of 
that  lake  was  the  Sea  of  tbe  KAazars;  to  Dnieper, 
because  they  are  mentioned  under  the  name  Chualuy 
by  the  earliest  Russian  historian — Nestor. 

Much  in  the  same  way  as  the  name  Hun  is  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  Bulgarian,  the  name  Khazar  is 
succeeded  by  that  of  PatzmakSf  PeUhineguet  {Piz^' 
nacef  Peeenatid^  PinoenateSj  Pedneij  Petmet,  Pasti- 
nagif  nar^iMucrrot,  Peezengeai  (Russian  name), 
Beueni,  Beari  (Hungarian  names).  The  Kanghar 
are  a  section  of  tlie  PetMnegu^B,  Time  from  a.  d. 
900  (there  or  thereabouts)  to  a.  d.  1050.  Place— 
the  parts  between  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  Lower 
Don  Bs  Bessarabia,  Cherson,  and  part  of  Taurida. 
Like  the  Khazars,  they  attack  Russia;  pressing 
northwards  and  westwai^ 

The  Uti  {Guts,  Arabic  name)  replace — or  ap- 
pear to  replace — the  Petshenegi;  time,  the  llth 
century. 

Lastly,  come  the  Cnmani,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  Uzl  Of  all  the  tribes  akin  to  the  Huns,  the 
Cnmani  seem  to  have  pressed  furthest  westwards. 
Probably,  they  occupied  Volhynia — certainly  a  part 
of  Hungary.  The  last  individual  who  spoke  a  lan- 
guage allied  to  tliat  of  the  Huns — a  language  of 
Asiatic  origin — the  last  of  the  Cumaniaiis — Varro, 
an  old  man  of  Karizag  —  died  a.d.  1770.  With 
him  closes  the  history  of  the  populations  allied  to 
Hun,  who  at  one  and  the  same  time  dwelt  north  of 
the  Balkan,  and  retained  then*  language.  The  blood 
of  the  population  is  still  abundant — in  some  cases 
predominant ;  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Cherson,  Taurida, 
and  the  Crimea. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  evidence  of  the  Hun  tue- 
eetiion  is  deficient ;  that  the  Catena  AUiliariorwm 
(so  to  say)  is  broken.  Upon  this,  the  writer  remarks 
that  the  absolute  identity  of  the  preceding  popu- 
lations with  the  Hun  is  not  predicated.  They  are 
only  said  to  belong  to  the  same  fiunily  with  the 
Huns  to  Attila,  and  to  illustrate  the  same  general 
historical  phenomenon ;  viz.  the  intnuion  into 
Eastern  Europe  of  certain  frontier  popuUttiana 
from  Western  Ahia^  a  phenomenon  which  is  seen  in 
its  truer  light  when  seen  as  a  whole,  than  when 
seen  in  fragments. 

But  what  are  the  proofs  that  these  nations  are 
all  in  realiigf  though  not  all  in  ftome,  Hun  ?  And 
in  what  sense  are  they  so  ?  They  are  Mot  so  poli- 
tically at  any  rate.  Iliey  are  so  ethndogically,  and 
they  are  so  geographically.  They  are  so  geogror 
phically;  inasmuch  as  th^  can  all  be  deduced  fnxn 
some  portion  of  the  area  which  lay  between  the  most 
western  occupancies  of  the  Paimonian  Huns,  and  the 
most  northern  occupancies  of  the  Avar  Huns. 

The  Huns  ethmoi/)oically  members  of  the 
Tc7RK  FAMILY.  —  They  are  so  ethnologically,  as 
can  be  shown  by  the  following  train  of  reasoning:  — 

a.  That  the  Cuinani  and  Petshinegi  spoke  the 
same  language  is  expressly  stated  by  Anna  Comnena, 
a  contemporary  testimony. 

h.  There  is  the  evidence  of  the  early  Arab  geo- 
graphers, that  the  Khazars  and  Bulgarians  spoke 
^e  same  Unguage. 
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c,  Th^re  are  the  reasooa  already  givte  tat  tmh 
necting 

a.  The  Bulgarians  and  Hims; 
jB.  The  Avars  and  Huna. 

d.  There  is  a  specimen  of  the  Cnmaniaii,  and 
there  are  glasses  firam  the  Khazar,  Avar,  Bnlgariaa, 
all  referable  to  <»ie  and  the  same  langnai^ 

a,  That  language  is  the  Tnric  of  Indepcndeat 
Tartary. 

It  is  anbmitted  that  thia  evidence  k  snffinnt ; 
sufficient  when  we  consider  that  no  material  htu 
traverse  it,  and  that  the  a  priori  probabilities  are 
in  its  favour.  What  country  so  likely  to  liave  As- 
charged  a  population  upon  Soulh-castera  Boana,  the 
Danubian  Prindpalitaes,  Bulgaria,  and  Hwigaiy,  as 
Independent  Tartaiy  and  Caucasus  (L  e.  ibe  govern- 
ment aocsHed)?  At  the  same  time^  the  &ci  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Huns  of  Attila  being  cf  a  mora  indiiect 
kind  than  we  might  it  priori  expect,  is  by  no  meaBS 
kept  back.  We  only  find  what  they  are  by  what  the 
Avan  were. 

Eablt  Europeah  Histort  of  thb  Porr- 
LATions  AKnr  to  the  Hoss.  —  1.  />etecls  of  tks 
name.  —  Hitherto,  the  htstoij  of  the  popolatiaBS 
akin  to  the  Hun  has  been  the  history  of  ccrtiia 
populations  connected  with  the  decline  of  the  Bobob 
empire :  indeed,  it  has  been  tzeated  aa  if  it  begsa 
during  the  rdgn  of  Valens,  with  the  attack  opan  tfat 
Goths  and  the  subsequent  passage  <^  the  Uanabe. 
This  has  been  the  first  £ut  recognised — the  fiiat 
&ct  supported  by  competent  testinMoy.  At  tbe 
same  time,  a  great  deal  of  the  Aeiatie  history  hss 
been  objected  to;  a  small  part  only  admitted.  'Sem, 
this  leaves  the  early  lustoiy  of  the  Hon  name  no* 
tonched.  If  they  did  not  come  from  the  wall  cf 
China,  whence  came  they?  The  name  Sun  m  K«f 
but  we  have  seen  that  there  is  a  long  and  late  hb- 
tory  of  the  Hun  population  under  other  naaxa 
May  there  not  also  be  a  long  early  one  as  veil? 
May  not  the  line  run  backwards  as  well  as  Ibr- 
wards?  This  question  is  best  treated  after  a  pre- 
liminary notice  of  what  may  be  called  the  details  of 
the  Hun  name.  If  the  name  Him  (and  indeed  the 
names  jBt^j^oriiaii,  Khazart)  axe  general  and  eU* 
UcUve,  what  are  the  spedfis  designatiooa  ?  That 
such  details  exist  has  already  been  suggested  by  the 
remark  of  Gibbon,  tliat  the  names  Kntigttri,  ix^ 
were  too  specific  and  limited.  We  have,  tbca,  tias 
following  names: — 

1.  Amilznri  of  Priscus ;  A^nkuri  of  Jomande& 
S.  liimarij  Priscus  and  Jumandes.  3.  Aicidsmr% 
Joraandes.  4.  Tonosures  of  Priscos  ;  Tmnearsi  of 
Jomandes.  5.  Boisei^  Priscus  and  Jomandea.  6. 
Sorosgiy  Priscus.  7.  Ktsturgmi  {Kotrigmri  in  Aga< 
thias),  Procopius.  Cutziagiri,  Jomandes.  &  Ut" 
urguri  oi  Agathias.  9.  Ultiznri  of  Agathiaa. 
UltzinKiares  of  Jomandes.  10.  Angisdri,  Jor- 
nandes.  II.  Bitugures,  Jomandes.  12.  Saiagn, 
Jomandes ;  probably  same  as  SatagariL  13.  Saibirij 
Procopius.  14.  Umgi.  15.  Onogmn^  bekopng  te 
the  country  called  Onoguria,  Geogr.  Bavemi.  16. 
ZaHf  Menander.  17.  SaragurL  The  list  can  pio- 
bably  be  increased.  It  is  considered,  however,  &»£> 
cient  to  show  that  the  statement  that  the  term  Bnn 
was  a  generic  and  collective  name,  was  based  upon  a 
suflScient  hst  of  species.  The  evidence  as  to  the 
Hun  affinities  of  the  preceding  tribes  is  not  nnifona. 
It  is  stronger  in  some  cases  than  in  othera.  In  all, 
however,  it  seems  sufficient  For  further  infennatioa 
see  Zenss,  w.  Hunni,  Akmi,  Bulgaria  Avaree, 
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ihan  the  rest  has  been  reserved,  AeaJbdri.  What 
Priaciis  found,  od  his  Tint  to  AttiU's  court  or  carop^ 
nspectiiig  these  Acatsirij  has  been  abraadj  noticed. 
We  most  remomber  when  thef  lay,  m.  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  the  parts  about  Hnngaiy,  (say)  in 
Transylvania.  Gontxast  this  locality  with  that  of  the 
Avars,  who^  in  their  origbial  locality,  seem  to  have 
been  tlie  most  northern  of  Hons;  aiid  who  (we  must 
remember)  an  distinctly  designated  by  that  name. 
So  are  the  AeatshH,  Now,  between  these  limits  lay 
the  Scythia  of  Herodotus.  That  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  belonged  to  the  great  Turk  fiunily  is,  in 
the  present  article,  a  postnUte ;  but  evidence  will  be 
given  of  this  fiust  in  the  articles  Sctthab,  Sctthia. 
And  theHnns,with  their  allied  popaktions,  were  Turk 
alaou  Neither,  however,  were  mdigenous  to  Europe : 
bat,  on  the  ooctraxy,  each  intrusive,  each  originally 
Asiatic ;  each,  under  an  a  prion  view  of  their  pro* 
bable  origm,  from  the  north-western  parts  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  actual 
Htta  of  the  Hun  history,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
mimtions  later  than  that  of  the  Scythae  (Skolod) 
to  bring  them  into  Europe,  and  there  it  no  evidenee 
^miek.  And,  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual 
facts  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Sqrthae,  there  is  no  evi- 
diefioe  of  their  having  either  been  ejected  from 
their  European  ooeupancietj  or  eaUngmshed  ae 
popuUuione,  The  on^  definite  fiict  is  a  change  of 
the  names  by  which  the  populations  of  a  certain 
portion  of  Europe  are  known.  It  is  suggested,  then, 
that  the  histoiy  of  the  populations  akin  to  the  Hun, 
from  the  6th  century  forwards,  is,  in  the  ffiotii,  a 
continuance  of  the  history  of  the  Scythae  of  the  4th 
century  b.  c.  But  is  there  any  evidence  of  such 
continuity?  It  is  submitted  that  there  is  tome. 
The  Kariapoi  of  Herodotus  are,  probably,  the  Cw- 
<^iiri  of  later  writers.  The  Huns  of  Attila  are  not 
only  called  Scythae,  but  more  specifically  Boyal 
Scgthae.  (Priscus,  de  LegaL  8.  1.)  Lastly,  comes 
the  notice  of  the  Xovroi  (yid,  ettp.)  by  Ptolem. 

But  what  if  XYieAoalburis^Agathgrti  t  llr.  New- 
man, in  a  paper  on  the  Scgthia  of  Herodotut,  places 
them  in  Transylvania.  So  much  for  the  coincidence 
of  pboe  and  phu».  What  as  to  name  and  name  ? 
There  is  a  certain  amount  of  difierence  we  must 
expect  it  priori.  The  two  words  have  come  to  us 
through  diflforent  routes,  and  at  diffierent  times. 
Aga&grn  is  Greek — early,  chusical  Greek ;  as 
(as  Greek)  Boman  also.  It  was  taken  by  our  early 
Greek  authorities  at  second-hand ;  perhaps  even  less 
directly  than  that.  This  means,  that  it  was  not 
taken  from  the  Agathgrti  themselvn,  but  that  it 
passed  through  an  intermediate  language,  becoming 
thereby  liable  to  change. 

But  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Priscus  got  it  either 
first-hand,  or  through  the  Goths,  and  their  fofms  are, 
Aicdenpot  and  *Aicar{Ipoc,  Acatziri  (in  certain  MSS., 
Aeazeiri).  It  would  be  strange  if  the  words  were 
liker  than  they  are.  There  has  been  a  difierence  of 
medium,  and  a  difierence  of  form  is  the  natural  result. 
The  present  writer  makes  no  secret  of  Uying  great 
stress  on  these  words,  Aealsiri  and  Agathgrti,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  uidulging  in  etymo- 
kgies.  He  will,  ere  long,  strengthen  it  by  another ; 
■nbmitting  that  the  two  combined  are  more  than 
twice  as  strong  as  one  standing  alone :  they  confirm 
each  other.  At  present  he  sums  up  with  the  inference, 
that  if  the  Acatziri  were  Huns,  and  the  Agathyrsi 
Scythae,  and  each  occupied  the  same  locality  at  times 
so  distant  as  the  ages  of  Herodotus  and  Priscus, 
some  member  of  the  Hun  name,  at  least,  was  ta  $itu 
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in  Transylvania  six  centuries  before  Attila*s  tune, — 
tome  Scythisns  coincided  with  tome  Huns. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  the  history  of  thete 
parts  be  read  backwards.  For  the  parts  between  tlie 
Aluta  and  the  Dniester,  it  was  the  Romans  of  Trajan 
who  disphued  the  descendants  of  the  Scythae  of 
Herodotus,  fragments  of  whom  remained  in  Tran- 
sylvania as  Acaiairi  in  the  time  of  Attila.  And  why 
not  the  Huns  of  Attiht  be  what  the  Acatziri  were  ? 
No  evidence  hringt  them  from  aag  point  east  of  the 
AlvteL  All  that  evidence  does  is  to  say  that  certain 
Huns  fought  against  certam  Akns  on  the  Maeotis; 
that  certain  Huns  ejected  certain  Thervings  from 
Bessarabia ;  that  certain  Huns  occupied  the  country 
betweenthe  Aluta  and  Theiss.  All  beyondisti^/erence; 
and  the  inference  of  the  present  writer  is,  that  the  Huns 
of  Attila  were  no  new  comers  in  Hungary.  Where 
was  Attila*8  court  or  camp  ?  Not  in  Roman  Dacia, 
nor  yet  in  Boman  Pannonia :  but  just  in  that  part 
between  the  two  that  was  never  Romanised ;  a  likely 
spot  for  the  remains  of  such  independence  as  the 
Scythian  portion  of  Dada  might  preserve,  but  not  a 
lilrely  spot  for  a  new  invader  from  the  Don  or  Volga. 
Part,  then,  of  Dacia  was  Scythian  or  Turk  ?  Cer- 
tainly. No  man  can  say  how  much.  And  the  sub- 
jects of  Decebalus  may  have  been  Scythian  or  Turk, 
descendants  of  the  Agathyrd,  ancestors  of  the  Acat- 
ziri, does  kinsmen  of  the  Huns  of  Attila.  Such  is 
the  inference.  If  soldiers,  why  not  captains  ?  why 
not  Decebalus  himself  ?  There  are  those  who  may 
think  that  the  notion  of  Decebalus  being  a  Turk 
supplies  a  rednetio  ad  ahanrdum.  Yet  it  is  only 
our  preconceived  notions  that  are  shocked.  No  facts 
are  agamst  it  Why  should  not  the  Agathyrtii 
of  Dacia  have  supplied  a  leader  as  well  as  any 
other?  Decebalus  is  a  word  strange  to  Gothic, 
strange  to  Slavonic,  not  strange  to  Turk  hittorg.. 
When  the  proper  and  specific  Turks  first  appear  in 
the  field  of  Ustory,  as  they  do  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  name  of  the  first  Turk  khan  is  that  of 
the  last  Dacian  king—- Disbu],in  Gibbon;  AiC(a€a6hetf 
in  Menander  (p.  301). 

The  true  historical  character  of  Attila  will,  per^ 
haps,  never  be  recognised ;  but,  if  we  must  have 
extremes,  the  doctrine  that  he  was  tiie  reconstmctor 
of  an  impaired  nationality,  and  the  analogue  of  Pela- 
gius  in  Spain  rather  than  of  TamerUne  in  Asia,  is 
as  little  removed  from  the  probable  truth  as  the 
notion  that  he  was  the  Scourge  of  God  and  tlie 
sjrmbol  of  barbarism.  The  ejection  of  the  Goths 
seems  to  have  a  simple  detail  in  the  history  of 
Dacia, — possibly  the  first  great  event  in  the  recon- 
struction of  a  Scythic  (or  Scytho-Sarmatian)  king- 
dom as  opposed  to  a  Romano-Germanic  one.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  much  more  certain  that  the  Goths  were 
the  intruders  than  it  is  that  the  Huns  were. 

WHmc  Hums  (OSvyoi  Ac^oi),  Cidaritae, 
Nbpthalitab,  Ephthautab.  —  Cidriate  is  the 
name  in  Priscus  ;  white^  the  epithet  of  Proco- 
pius.  Their  locality  was  the  south-western  port 
of  Turkestan:  their  aflbiities,  probably  Turk;  the 
present  Turcomans  being  their  likeliest  descoidants. 
They  appear  in  history  as  being  engaged  in  a  war 
against  Piroaes,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. (Prooop.  B.  P.  L  3.)  They  are  distinctly 
stated  by  Prooopius  to  have  agreed  with  the  Huns 
chiefly  in  name ;  to  have  been  designated  by  the 
epithet  vfhite,  because  their  complexion  was  fair; 
to  have  been  comparatively  civilised,  settled,  and 
agricultural. 

Chioihtax.— Neumann  considered  that  a  popu- 
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lation  named  by  Amnuanus  MarcelUnns  CkioniiMf 
are  Huns — name  for  name.  Their  king  Grumbates, 
along  with  the  king  of  the  Cancasian  Albania,  was 
an  ally  of  Sapor  in  the  war  against  Julian  (xviii. 
6.  §  22).  Populations  akin  to  the  Huns  in  North- 
em  Armenia,  or  along  the  Georgian  frontier,  are 
by  no  means  improbable. 

Relatiohs  op  thb  HuKin  to  thb  Huk-jo 
OF  CnnfESB  HI8TOBY. — The  criticiam  upon  the 
connection  (real  or  supposed)  of  the  Huns  with  a 
population  that  came  in  contact  with  the  Chinese, 
lias  been  deferred  until  the  present  occasion.  It 
oomea  best  after  a  notice  of  the  White  Huns. 
Gibbon*s  account  is  that  of  De  Guignes.  Neumann 
has  adopted,  and  in  some  degree  sanctioned,  the 
▼iews  of  the  French  and  English  historians.  As 
Neumann  is  well  versed  in  Chinese  literature,  his 
opinion  is  important.  The  criticism  of  the  present 
writer  is  based  upon  no  pretence  of  anything  of  the 
sort.  He  only  takes  the  evidence  as  he  finds  it. 
Let  us  see  what  is  stated,  and  then  compare  it  with 
what  is  proved.  A  writer  (Sse-ma-tsien)  whose 
date  is  fixed  about  b.  a  100,  but  whose  writings 
liave  not  come  down  to  us,  and  who  is  only  known 
from  being  quoted  by  Ma-tu-an-lin  (a  writer  of  the 
eighth  century  A.  d.),  is  said  to  have  stated  that, 
between  B.C.  2357  and  B.  c.  2205,  there  lived  on 
the  Upper  Hoangho  a  tribe  called  by  the  Chinese 
Shan-jang  (armed  mountaineers).  Between  b.c 
2205  and  b.  o.  1766,  the  name  for  the  population 
of  these  localities  is  Hun-jo.  That  the  Shan-jang 
are  the  Hun-jo  under  a  Chinese,  and  the  Hun-jo 
the  Shan-jang  under  a  native  name,  is  stated  by 
Neumann ;  but  it  if  on  mferenqe  of  hie  awn,  un- 
supported (so  far  aa  his  text  goes)  by  anything 
Chinese.  Hence,  admitting  the  Hun-jo  to  be 
Huns,  the  evidence  of  their  being  Shan-jang  is  in- 
complete. This  subtracts  something  from  their 
antiquity.  The  histery  proceeds  with  the  statement 
that — about  b.  C  300  there  was  a  great  Tanjon 
(sovereign)  of  the  Hun- jo  named  Tedman,  and  that 
he  came  1000  yean  after  an  individual  named  Shtm- 
wei ;  nothing  being  known  for  the  intervaL  Thb 
aabtracts  agam  from  the  historical  antiquity  of  the 
Him-jo.  About  b.  c.  207  Maotun  conquera  great 
part  of  China,  and  about  A.  D.  90  his  descendants 
are  themselves  conquered  and  ejected.  This  we 
get  from  the  Chinese.  We  also  get  the  statement 
that  these  broken  and  ejected  Hun-jo  moved  west- 
wards. They  are  now  getting  towards  a  time  and 
place  where  European  history  takes  cognisance  of 
them.  The  Hun-jo  are  pressed  by  the  Chinese, 
press  upon  the  Alans,  and  come  out  as  the  Huns  of 
the  time  of  Valens. 

It  may  narrow  the  question  if  we  criticise  this 
last  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Hun-jo  only;  leaving 
out  the  earlier  ones,  as  being  but  remotely  connected 
with  that  of  the  Huns.  Can  the  fugitive  from  China, 
A.  D.  90,  be  connected  with  the  invaders  of  South 
Russia  in  the  time  of  Valens  ?  The  best  attenti<Hi 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  able  to 
give  to  the  modem  writers  on  this  subject,  has  left 
him  with  the  conviction  that  the  connection  is  one 
of  theur  own  making.  No  western  writer  carries  the 
Huns  east  of  the  Volga ;  no  Chinese  one,  west  of  the 
latitude  of  Lake  Baikal.  Neumann's  references  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  Alans  are  mentioned  by  the 
Chinese  historians.  The  context  shows  that  they 
are  not  The  link,  tlien,  is  hypothetical  and  unsa- 
tisfactory. 
It  may  have  stmck  some  that  the  whole  4)f  the 
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ChuNse  evidence  for  these  euiy  tiiiitt 
foctory, — unsatisfactory  even  as  a  geneni  vi 
But  there  are  suspiciious  details  as  wdLL  TcdncBy 
the  first  Tanjon  of  the  Huns,  reappeare  aome  cen- 
turies later  as  the  first  Khan  ci  the  Toilcs.  Neo- 
mann  himself  aigaes  that  the  word  Gan-taai  (or 
Antsai)  in  the  Chinese  books  means  Asia,  word  fai 
word;  and  that  it  was  a  name  taken  from  the 
western  world.  If  this,  why  not  more  ?  Why  not 
the  name  Hnn-jo?  The  fiicts  that  are  foond  xa  tke 
writere  who  have  dealt  with  the  Hnn-jo  biatoiy,  as 
taken  from  the  Chinese,  are  saspidoaslj  like  the 
fwta  of  the  Byzantine  historiazM.  The  naoie  JDi^ 
Of-pml  is  given  as  being  a  Chineee  form  for  AMJMnm 
Aos,  a  kmg  certainly  oonneeted  with  Byxantinc^  net 
to  certwnly  with  Chinese,  history.  It  ia  bj  no  mens 
certain  that  the  whola  history  of  the  Hms-jo  is 
older  than  the  influence  of  those  Syrian  Chrisiisna 
in  China  and  Mongolia,  who  gave  the  MwiyiBapB 
their  alphabet,  and  with  it  (perhaps)  a  snfikaait 
inkling  of  the  histoiy  of  Western  Asia  to  be  adapted 
to  the  antiquities  of  their  own  eoimtiy. 

But,  granting  this  view  to  be  nntenaXdc^  and  thst 
the  Chinese  history  is  authentic,  we  innst 
that  the  Huns  of  Attila  were  one  thiqg,  the 
Huns  of  Turkestan  another;  and  it  may  be 
that,  if  some  Huns  or  other  must  be  fanogfat  in 
contact  with  Chma,  the  case  is  the  stroogcr  for 
those  of  Tnrkestan.  At  the  present  momeBt,  the 
Turk  populations  of  Yarkend  and  Kboten  bebng  l» 
what  is  called  CAtnese  TarUtnf  ;  whereas,  between 
the  Northern  Turks  (Tartaiy)  and  China,  the  vvt 
tract  of  Mongolia  mtervenes. 

Such  is  a  sketch  of  the  reasona  for  discooncctiBg 
the  Huns  of  Attik  and  the  Hun- jo  ef  CbinEse 
authors.  (Gibbon,  Dedme  and  FaU^  ^e. ;  Creasv, 
DecieiwBaUke  of  the  frorU(Chalons);  De  GaigBn, 
HUtoire  dee  Hvne;  Neumann,  Die  VoiiBer  dee  Sid- 
iehtn  Rutelande.)  [R.  6.  L.] 

HUNNUM,  m  Britain,  the  fifth  station  along  the 
line  of  the  Vallum,  beginning  at  Segednn»a 
(^WaUeend),  where  the  Notitia  places  the  Ala  Sale- 
niana  —  a  body  of  troops  probaUy  named  after 
Hadrian's  empress,  Salnna.  It  coincides  with  the 
present  locality  of  JTia/ton,  where  Roman  remains  are 
abundant,  and  where,  in  a-d.  1600,  Camden  fonnd  a 
monumental  slab  erected  to  the  memoiy  of  a  soldier 
of  the  Ala  Salnniana.  For  a  notice  of  the  excaTstiaB 
made  at  Hunnum  and  its  results,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  Roman  road,  and  a  bridge  made  out  an  ohler 
Roman  one,  see  Brace's  IZmum  Wall,  pp.  126-^ 
141.  [R.  G,  L.] 

HYAEA.  [Htlb,  Na  2.] 
HYAMPEIA.  [Dblphi,  p.  764,  a.] 
HYA'MPOLIS  {Tdfjorohis:  Etk  ^ofanKtrv), 
an  ancisnt  town  of  Phocis,  mentioned  by  Homer  (IL 
iL  521),  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Hyantes  after  they  had  been  expelled  from  BoeoUa 
by  the  Cadminans.  (Pans.  ix.  35.  §  5;  StnsK  ix. 
p.  424.)  It  was  situated  on  the  rosd  leading  from 
Orchomenus  to  Opus  (Pans.  I  c),  and,  as  it  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  a  valley  which  fanned  a  ooo- 
venient  passage  from  Lociis  into  Phocis  and  Boeotia, 
its  name  frequently  occurs  in  history.  It  was  at 
the  entrance  of  this  pass  that  the  Phocians  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Thessalians.  (Herod.  viiL  S&) 
Hyampolis  was  afterwards  destroyed,  along  with  the 
other  Phocian  towns,  by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Hend. 
viii.  33.)  In  B.  c.  37 1  Ja.-on,  in  his  march  throngh 
Phocis,  when  he  was  returning  fttwn  Boeotia  after 
the  battle  of  Leoctn,  is  said  to  have  taken  *Tflvi»»- 
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XirSf  fi  wfolntuyr  (Xeu.  ffett  -i  4.  §  iT), 
which  is  inppiMed  hj  mmv  to  be  tha  nms  place  ai 
Clttinu.  >  Tlllags  belonpog  to  Hfunpalis.  (Pint. 
de  VirL  MvL  p.  244;  ViJcken.  ad  Hired.  Tilt.  SB.) 
Id  B.  c  347  a  baltle  vu  fmght  near  Hfampolli 
betwHii  the  Boeotiani  and  Phociani.  (Diod,  itL 
SG.)  The  cit;  is  uid  to  have  been  destmyed  bf 
Pbilip ;  bnt,  aa  Ftiiniiias  aUtea  tbaC  the  ancient 
a^DTs,  Knale-boou,  and  theatre  wen  still  renuin- 
iHK  in  his  time,  it  mnit  bale  been  cbieflj  tfae  fbrtifi- 
caliona  which  were  destniTed  bj  PhilijL  At  >i] 
rrenta  it  txintinned  to  be  an  lolubiled  city^  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Bcman  vara  in  Greece.  (Lii. 
xxiiL  18.)  It  wai  ambelligbed  bj  Hadriin  with  a 
Stoa.  Paiuanias  mendnns  alao  a  temple  of  Artemis, 
who  was  the  deity  chieflj  worahipped  in  the  dtT. 
(Paai.  I.  SS.  §§  8,  7.)  Plinj  (it.  7.  i.  12)  and 
Plolemj  (ill.  15.  §  30)  erroneoiislj  describe  Hjain- 
polis  as  a  city  of  Boeotia, 

The  niina  of  HysmpoUs  may  be  Men  apon  a 
beiRht  about  Sn  minntea  northward  of  the  village 
of  Vogdiam.  "  The  entire  cireut  of  the  fortilk^ 
tiaa  is  tnceahle,  bnt  they  ai«  moat  tsmpleta  on  the 
wsnern  iide.  The  masoaiy  is  of  tbe  third  older, 
nearly  approachmg  lo  the  most  regnlar  kind.  The 
drcumference  Is  abont  three-quarttn  of  a  mile.  The 
diiKt  diilance  to  this  ruin  from  the  aiiinniit  of  Atiae 
is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  north-west 
direction.  Below  Vogdhrini,  on  the  lida  of  a  sleep 
bwnk  which  fklls  to  the  Tslley  r*  Khibm,  a  tonn- 
tain  isaaing  from  the  roclc  is  discharged  through 
twoiponts  into  a  atone  reatrrdr  of  ancient  construe- 
tion,  which  ilands  piobably  in  its  onjKinftI  place.' 
(Leake,  AVrtent  Greece,  'ol.  ii.  pp.  167,  seq.) 

Stiabo  relatM  (t.  c)  that  there  was  another  town, 
named   Hyampolis,   in   Pboda,  situated  on  Par- 

HY ANTES  CTavT(t),  are  mentioned  among  tbe 
&bari):iiial  iobabitanls  of  Boeotia,  who  were  dritvn 
oat  of  thb  eDUDtry  by  tbe  Cadinetana,  whermpon 
they  fbonded  the  town  of  Hyampolia  in  Phocia. 
(Paus.ii.5.  S  1,11.36.  §5:  Strab.  rii.  p.  321,  ii. 
pp.401,  421, 1,  p.  4G4.) 

HYBLA  ('*r^Aa;  ElX.  Tja^aSn,  Hyblensis,  bnt 
the  adjective  ..form  is  Hybiaeos),  ia  the  name  of  no 
less  tbui  three  cities  of  Sicily,  which  are  often  con- 
founded with  each  other,  and  which  it  is  sometiinea 
Tcry  difficult  to  distingalsh. 

1.  The  largest  and  most  oonsiderable  of  (he  three, 
tbence  called  for  distinctiDn's  sake  Ifg^la  Mcgor  or 
Magna  ('TflAa  ii  /ulfui',  Staph.  B.;  Patu.  T.  23 
g  G ;  on  coins  *TMa  UtfiXi) :  Eckhel,  ToL  i. 
p,  316),  was  sitnateJ  OD  tbe  aouthem  slope  of 
Mount  Aetna,  not  far  &om  the  riTer  Symaethos. 
Hence  it  ia  described  by  Pansanias  (in  "Iiim  time 
it  hsd  eeaaol  to  be  an  independent  ci^)  as  utuaCed 
in  the  tenilory  of  Catana  (/r  if  Korai-ol^  L  c). 
In  like  manner,  we  find  it  noticed  by  Thucydidn 
u  a  place  between  Catana  and  Centnripa,  so  that 
the  Athenians,  on  their  retnm  from  an  eipedition  to 
Um  latter  city,  larsged  the  com  fields  of  lbs  lon- 
saeani  and  Hyblaeans.  (Thuc  tI.  96).  It  was 
dearly  a  Sicalian  city;  and  hencx,  at  an  earlier 
period,  it  ia  memjoned  among  the  other  towns  of 
that  peoi^e  in  the  interior  of  the  island  which 
Dncetids  anight  lo  unite  into  a  common  league,  a 
measare  to  which  the  Hyblanns  alone  refused  to 
accede.  (Diod.  xL  88).  It  is  quite  clear  that,  in 
all  the  aboTB  passagea,  tbe  Ailnatan  Uybla  ia  the 
one  meant :  and  it  seems  probable  that  (he  city  of 
Hf  bla,  which  was  mltacked  b;  the  Alheuan*  sow 
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after  their  landing  in  Scily  (Tbiio.  Ti',  62),  hot 
without  snccesa,  wsa  no  other,  thongh  Tbucydidea 
calls  it  HjbU  Gelntis  i^~t$Xn  i,  rtAe^u),  an 
epthet  which  has  been  generally  snppnced  to  belong 
to  the  second  city  of  tbe  name.     (See  Ko.  S.) 

During  the  Second  Pnoic  War,  U^j  manUona 
Hybia  as  ons  (^  the  towns  that  were  induced  to 
leTolt  lo  the  Carthaginians  in  b.  c.  211,  bnt  were 
quickly  recoTcred  by  the  Roman  ptsalor  U.  Cor- 
nelius. (LiT.  iiTi.  21.)  In  the  time  of  Ciceio  the 
Hyblenses  (eridently  the  poopio  of  the  Aetnaean 
city)  appear  as  a  considerable  mantcipd  commu- 
nitT,  with  a  territory  fertile  in  com  (Cic.  Ferr.  iii. 
43):  and  HybU  is  one  of  the  fkw  phicst  in  tha 
inlerior  of  Scily  which  Pompnnins  Mela  Chinks 
worthy  of  mention.  Its  name  ia  also  found  both  in 
Pliny,  who  reckons  it  among  the  "  populi  s^pen- 
diarii"  of  Che  island,  and  in  Ptolemy.  Hence  it  is 
strange  IbaC  Pansanias  appeani  to  speak  of  it  as 
m  his  time  atlerly  desolate.  The  passage,  how. 
erer,  is  altogether  so  oonfiieed  that  it  is  tctj 
difficult  to  say  of  ahich  HybU  he  is  there  speaking. 
(Mel.  ii.  7.  %  16;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ;  PtoL  iii.  4. 
§  14 ;  Pans.  •.  23.  §  6.)  We  find  no  Istei  notice 
tt  it,  though  an  insciiption  of  Chri>Cian  times  found 
at  Catans  appsra  to  refer  to  Hyhls  aa  atill  existing 
under  its  ancient  mune.  (Caslell.  Inter.  SieiL 
p.  253,  no.  42.) 

The  site  cannot  be  fixed  with  certaioty :  but  the 
poeiiion  suggested  by  CluTerins,  at  PaUntd  (about 
12  miles  from  Catania),  is  probable  enough,  and 
derives  strong  cimfiimation  from  tha  discoiery  in 
that  city  of  an  altar  dedicated  "  Veneri  Victrici 


2  HybIa,  called  by  SlejAanua  tbe  Lille"  (4 
/lutpi),  and  by  Pansanias  Hybia  GereStis  (*  Ttpti- 
Tit,  Pans.  T.  23,  §  6),  "u  intunately  conneded,  - 
if  not  ideotical,  with  the  Greek  colmy  of  MEQAitA, 
which  thence  deriTed  the  name  of  Meqara  Hy- 
BURA.  There  is  coniideiable  discrepancy  between 
tha  diSerent  accounU  of  the  foundation  of  that 
colony  [Ukqara],  bnt  all  agne  that  it  was  foimdeil 
in  the  territory,  if  not  exactly  on  the  site,  of  the 
Sicnlian  town  of  HybU,  (Thue.  tL  4 ;  Sliah.  Ti. 
p.  267;  Scymn.  Ch.  277;  SerT.  ad  Virg.  EcL 
i.  SS.)  M^jara  wsa  destroyed  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse 
after  it  hsd  subsisted  245  yean,  and  its  inhabitants 
expelled  or  lemored  elsewhere,  (Thue,  I  c.)  Its 
territory  was  naturally  incorporated  with  that  of 
Syracuse,  snd  the  site  of  the  city  itself  sppara  to 
haTe  remained  desolate  till  the  Athenian  eipedkii>n 
to  Sicily,  B.  c.  415,  when  we  find  Lamaohus  judi- 
ciously proposing  tc  occupy  it  ss  tha  naval  station 
of  the  Athenisn  fleet  (Thnc.  tS.  49.)  Bnt  this 
advice  was  overruled,  and  the  next  apring  tbe  Syra- 
cnsans  erected  a  foit  lor  the  protecttoo  ti  tbe  site, 
which  tbe  Aiheniani  repeatedly  attacked,  but  with- 
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out  saeeesft  (Id.  ri.  76,  94.)  After  this'  «b  hear 
nothing  more  either  of  Megan  or  HybU  until  the 
Second  Punic  War,  when  the  former  ie  mentioned 
as  a  small  town  which  was  oocaped  by  the  Syra- 
Cttsans  daring  their  hostile  operations  against  Mar- 
oellus,  and  was  in  consequence  taken  by  assaalt, 
plondered,  and  destroyed  by  that  general,  b.  c.  214. 
(LiT.  xziT.  30,  35.)  A  small  town  seems,  however, 
to  liave  again  grown  up  npon  the  site:  Cicero 
notices  it  under  the  name  of  M^aris,  but  calls  it 
only  "  a  place"  near  Syracuse,  without  indicating 
that  it  was  a  town ;  but  both  Mela  and  Pliny  dis- 


tinctly call  it  such.  TCic.  Verr,  v.  25 ;  Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14;  Mel.  ii.  7.  §  16.)  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  that  the  city  of  Megara  no  longer  existed, 
but  the  name  of  Hybla  still  remained:  and  Pansa- 
Bias  speaks  of  the  latter  as  a  village  in  the  territory 
of  Gatana.  (Strab.  Ti.  p.  267  ;  Paus.  y.  23.  §  6.) 
The  inference  which  we  may  probably  draw  Axnn 
these  contradictory  statements  is,  that  there  was  a 
small  pUce  on  the  spot  which  was  sometimes  known 
as  Megara,  sometimes  as  Hybla.  The  latter  name, 
as  Strsbo  tells  us,  still  retained  some  celebrity  finom 
the  fame  of  the  Hyblaean  honey,  which  was  pro- 
duced on  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  praises  of 
which  are  sum;  by  the  Latin  poets.  (Strab.  /.  e. ; 
t7  Virg.  Eel  I  i|5,  tii.  37 ;  Grid,  Trut  v.  13.  22, 
(    Ex.  PofU.  iT.'15.  10 ;  SU.  Ital.  xiv.  199.) 

Pausanias  appears  to  apply  to  this  Hybla  the 
epithet  of  Gerefttis  (rcpcarif),  which  must  cer- 
tainly be  the  same  wwd  with  the  rcXcarif  of  Thu- 
cydides  (vi.  62),  though  (as  ahready  observed)  the 
latter  author  seems  to  give  the  name  to  the  Aet- 
naean  Hybla:  the  circumstances  of  the  campaign 
rendering  it  highly  improbable  that  the  Megaraean 
Hybla  can  be  Uiere  meant^  even  if  there  was  any 
such  place  then  in  existence.  But  Stephanus  also 
gives  the  name  of  Galeotae  to  the  citizens  of  M^ara 
•Hyhlaea  ('TjSXa  ij  iwcpk,  ^i  ol  woAirai  *TfiKouoi 
raA.cc!rrcu  Meyopcis,  Stepb.  B.  v.  *T/8\a):  and 
these  Galeotae  are  noticed  by  Cicero,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Philistns,  as  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  (Cic  de  Divm,  L  20),  a 
quali^  which  Pausanias  expressly  ascribes,  on  the 
iom^  authority,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hybla  Gereatis. 
(Paus.  V.  23.  §  6.)  We  seem,  therefore,  compelled 
to  admit  that  these  .Galeotae  were  the  native  or 
Siculian  inhabitants  of  the  territory  in  which  Megara 
was  founded :  and  it  seems  at  least  highly  probable 
that  there  always  existed  a  Siculian  town  rf  Hybla, 
distinct  from  the  Greek  city  of  Megara,  though  of 
course  dependent  upon  the  Utter  in  the  days  of  its 
power.  But  the  passage  of  Pausanias  as  it  stands, 
is  so  confused  (if  not  corrupt)  that  it  is  difficult  to 
rely  on  it :  and  he  himself  admits  the  confusion  that 
frequently  existed  between  the  two  cities  of  the 
name,  and  which  prevented  him  from  pronouncing 
positively  which  of  them  it  was  that  bad  dedicated 
offerings  at  Olympia.    (Paus.  I.  c.) 

The  site  of  the  Megaraean  HybU  appears  to  be 
clearly  fixed  near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Cantairo^  the  ancient  Alabus,  a  small  stream  flowing 
into  the  Sinus  M^arensis:  a  short  distance  from 
its  right  bank,  Fazello  describes  the  ruins  of  a  con- 
siderable town  as  visible  in  Ills  day,  but  in  D*Orville*s 
time  there  remained  only  very  slight  and  uncertain 
vestiges.  (Fazell.  de  lUib  Sic,  vL  4.  p.  159  ;  D*Or- 
ville,  SictdOf  p.  172.)  Cluverius  follows  Fazello  in 
regarding  the«e  as  the  remains  of  the  Greek  colony 
of  Megara,  but  there  seems  much  reason  to  suppose 
tliat  that  city  was  ^tuated  nearer  to  the  modern 
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Agotta.  [Hboaba.]  The  nei^hboiirins  ^^Q>g* 
of  MeUUi  is  supposed  by  local  writers  to  have  d»- 
rived  its  name  firam  the  hooey  of  the  Hyblaiean  kilis, 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  situated. 

3.  The  third  dty  of  the  name,  called  bj  Stepha- 
nus "  the  Less  "  {"T$Ka  ii  i\imnf%  and  vxnmaA 
Hbba  or  Hkbaea  ^H^  'H/iaia),  is  modi  the 
least  known  of  the  three.  No  allusian  to  it  b  ftnad 
in  Pausanias,  where  he  is  distingwishing  the  other 
two  cities  of  the  name,  nor  in  any  of  the  geaga- 
phere:  but  we  And  in  the  Itinenvies  a  town  of 
HybU^  placed  on  the  line  of  road  from.  Syracuae  t» 
Agrigentum,  which  is  certainly  distinct  from  hi4h 
the  preceding,  and  can  therefore  be  do  otlier  tha 
the  third  Hybla  of  Stephanus.  It  was  atnatei 
according  to  the  Itineraries,  18  miks  from  Aexac 
(PalazBolo)y  on  the  road  to  Agrigmtom,  bat  Us 
precise  site  has  not  been  identified.  (^Iti^  Ani.y.9d\ 
Tab.  PeuL),  A  passage  in  wliich  Cicero  epnks  «f 
a  town  called  Hei«, in  Sidly  (ad  AtL  ii.  1.  §5), baa 
been  thought  to  refer  to  this  town;  but  tbe  radiiig 
is  very  doubtful. 

The  circumstance  that  there  were  so  nuoiy  tow 
called  Hybk  in  Sicily  probably  arose  finxm  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  that  there  was  a  local 
divinity  of  the  name.  (Pans.  v.  23.  §  6.)    [E.H3.] 

HY'GCARA  or  HY'GARA  (*Ticicapa,  Thac; 
*T<ca^  Diod.,  gteph.  B. :  Etk.  Ttcdpan^  Id.),  a 
small  town  on  the  K.  coast  of  Sicily  betwMs  Pls- 
normus  and  the  port  of  Segesta.  ThucTdides  t^ 
us  it  was  a  Sieanian  town;  and  it  appean  to  have 
been  independoit  of,  and  on  hostile  tenoas  with,  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Selesta.  Hence,  doiii^  tbs 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  b.c.  415,  Niciaa,aB 
he  was  proceeding  with  the  fleet  along  tlie  N.  coast 
of  the  island,  landed  at  Hyccara,  whj<3i  be  took  and 
plundered,  and  afterwards  made  it  over  to  the 
Segestans.  (Thuc.  vL  62;  Diod.  xiiL  6.)  The 
Atibenians  are  said  to  have  realised  100  taleols  by 
the  booty  thus  acquired  :  among  the  captives  takta 
on  this  occasion  was  the  celebrated  ooDrtesaa  LaiN 
then  a  mere  child,  who  was  carried  to  Corinth  and 
there  sold  as  a  slave.  (Pint  A%.  15,  Aldb.Si; 
Athen.  xiil  p.  589 ;  Pans,  ii  2.  §  5 ;  Sbefb.  fi. 
9.  V,  "TKOfM ;  SchoL  in  Aritloph,  Pb^  179.)  No 
subsequent  notice  of  Hyccara  is  found  in  history:  it 
probably  continued  to  be  but  a  smaU  place,  and  a 
mere  dependency  of  Segesta  or  Panonnna :  bat  it 
did  not  cease  to  exist,  for  its  name  reappeara  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (pp.  91,  97),  which  places  it 
M.  P.  from  Panormos,  proceeding  ^oog  the  oosst  to 
the  westward.  This  distance  coincides  with  a  pbee 
called  Jtfaro  di  Carnd,  where,  acooiding  to  Faxelki, 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  were  stiU  visible  in  hs 
time.  The  modem  town  of  Cortru  (the  name  of 
which  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  Hyccara) 
has  been  removed  to  a  distance  of  three  nuka 
inland.  (FazeU.  de  Eeb,  StcviLS;  Clnver.  SnL 
p.  272.)  [E.  H-  B.J 

HYDASPES  CTBJunnii,  Strab.  xv.  p.  686;  Plm. 
vi.  20.  s.  23 ;  Mehi,  iii.  7.  6 ;  Curt  iv.  5 ;  Dion. 
Perieg.  V.  1139),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  that 
part  of  India  called  the  Panjab.  It  rises  in  the 
north-western  Himdleh  mountains  in  Ka/thmiry  and, 
after  flowing  nearly  S.,  falls  into  the  Acesines  or 
Chen&h.  Its  Sanscrit  name  was  VitagtA^  which  is 
probably  preserved  in  that  of  one  of  its  modfcm  titles, 
of  the  river  of  BehuU  Its  present  most  usual  name 
is  Jelum,  It  was  on  the  banks  of  this  river  that 
Alexander  built  his  fleet  of  timber  which  he  procured 
from  the  Mantes  Emodi  (western  Simdkk')  (StraL 
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.  p»  698),  «od  foaght  the  great  battle  with  Poms', 
founding,  aher  ita  sQCoesafal  tennination,  two  diiea 
in  comineinontion  of  it, — Nicaea  (now  BektU  f)  and 
Bucepbala.  (Arrian,  Amab.  ▼.  19.)  Arrian  re- 
marks that  the  Hydaspee,  on  flowing  into  the  Aceunes, 
lost  ita  name;  bat  that  the  Acesines,  after  receiving 
the  Hydraotee,  preeerred  ita  title  unchanged  (vi.  14; 
Curt.  ix.  4).  The  river  leema  to  have  been  con- 
sidered one  of  great  size  by  the  historians  of  Alex- 
suider*s  invasion,  as  it  is  stated  that  Alexander  saw 
crocodiles  on  its  buiks.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  696.)  Hauy 
'wonderful  stories  seem  to  have  been  related  about  it 
l>y  the  poets,  whence  Horace  speaks  of  "  fabulosus 
Hydaspes  "  {Carm.  I  2S.  8).  Virgil  calls  it  '*  Me- 
dns  Hydaspes"  {Gtorp*  iv.  211),  using  Medus  in 
the  general  sense  of  eastern.  Ptoleniy  calls  it  Bi- 
daspes  {hMamis^  viL  1. 26),  which  is  nearer  to  its 
native  name  than  the  more  eonunon  Greek  appel- 
lation. [V.] 

HyDATA  CTJoto,  PtoL  iii.  8.  §  9),  a  town  in 
Bacia,  which  has  been  identified  with  KwrU  Ard- 
schitch  in  WaUachia,  (KSppen,  Nachr.  von  emigen 
in  Ungam,  SiOenburgen,  hefindHehen  AU,^  Wien, 
1823,  p.  19.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYDE,  a  town  of  uncertain  site,  on  the  frontier 
between  Cappadocia  and  GaU^ia.  (PIuu  v.  25;  Hie- 
mcl.  pw  675:  OonciL  Ghalced.  p.  526.)     [L.  S.] 

HYDISSA  CY<ur(ra),  a  small  town  in  Garia, 
respecting  the  site  of  which  nothing  is  known,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  situated  on  the  east  of  Mylassa. 
(Ptol.  V.  2.  §  SO;  Staph.  B.  s,v.  •Wuraoj;  Plin.  v 
29.)  [L.  S.] 

HYDRA  (*T5pa),  a  promontory  on  the  south  of 
the  gulf  of  Elaea  in  Aeolis,  fomiing  the  south-wes- 
tern comer  of  the  bay,  and  now  called  Cape  Fokia. 
(Stnb.  xiiL  p.  622 ;  Ptol.  t.  2.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 
HYDRA.  [Abtoua,  p.  64,  a.] 
HYDRAMUM  CT«p«i«w,  Stadiamn.;  'T^pa/jJa, 
Steph.  B.:  EilL  'TSpafucFf),  a  dty  of  Grete,  which 
the  Blaritime  Itinerary  places  at  100  stadia  to  the 
E.  of  Amphimatrium.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  modern  S&kian  village 
of  DhrdnUOf  situated  in  the  fertile  little  plain  run- 
ning between  the  mountains  and  the  shore  along  the 
bay  of  Amphimalla.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol  i.  p.  72; 
Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  395,  434.)       [E.  B.  J.] 

HYDRAaTES  (Tapo^f,  Arrian,  Anab,  vi.  8, 
13, 14,  JiuL  c.  3),  a  river  of  the  Ponjai,  which  flows 
nearly  SW.  from  the  lower  chain  of  the  western 
Simdleh  mountains  till  it  joins  the  Acesinee  (CAe- 
ffd6).  Its  Sanscrit  name  is  rracaU^  which  has 
been  slightly  modified  into  its  present  appellation  of 
the  RaxL  According  to  Arrian,  the  river  joined  the 
Acesines  in  the  territory  of  the  Gambistholi,  after 
having  already  received  as  tributaries  the  Hyphasis 
(now  Vipd$a)^  the  Saranges,  and  the  Neudrus.  {Ind, 
c  4.)  This  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  the  Hyphasis 
fifclls  into  the  AceSines  somewhat  below  the  By- 
draoUt,  Strabo  calls  this  river  Hyarotis  ('Topdrii, 
zv.  pp.  694 — 697),  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
to  the  form  of  the  native  name.  Gurtius,  on  the 
other  hud,  writes  Hydmotes  (ix.  1.  §  13).  Ptolemy 
apeaks  of  a  river  he  calls  the  Adris  or  Roadiis, 
which  is  probably  the  same  stream  (vii.  1.  §§  26, 

27).  [v.] 

HYDREA  (T5p^:  Eih,*rtp9^si  Bydra),h 
amail  ishmd  off  the  coast  of  Hermionb  and  Troe- 
aenia.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hermione,  who  gave  the  ishmd  to  the  Samian  exiles 
instead  of  money,  and  the  latter  pawned  it  to  the 
Troezenians.    (Hecat.  ap.  Steph,  B.  A  v.;  Herod. 
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iii.  59;  Pans.  ii.  34.  §  9.)  Hydrea,  which  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  antiquity,  became  in  modem  times  the 
head-quarters  of  Grecian  commerce  and  the  cradle 
of  modem  Gredan  freedom.  Although  Bydra  is 
only  a  few  miles  in  circumference,  so  rocky  as 
scarcely  to  yield  the  common  vegetables,  and  with 
no  water  except  what  is  collected  in  cisterns,  it 
attained  by  its  commerce  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  prosperity.  Before  the  Greek  revolution  it  had 
a  wealthy  population  of  more  than  25,000  souls, 
and  upwards  of  300  trading  vessels.  But  the  losses 
which  the  Hydriotes  experienced  gave  a  blow  to 
their  prosperity  from  which  they  have  never  re- 
covered. (HolUmd,  TravtU,  vol.  ii.  p.  202,  2nd  ed.; 
Bobkye,  MechercheSy  ^.  p.  63;  Leake,  Pejopoi*- 
fiestdca,  p.  284,  seq.;  Gurtius,  Peloponnetott  vol.  ii. 
p.  456.) 

HYDREXA  (*1(V}Xa),  a  town  in  Garia,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Hydrelus,  one  of  three  bro- 
thers who  emigrated  from  Sparta.  (Stnb.  xiv.  p. 
650;  Steph.  B.  s,  v.\  Liv.  xxxvii.  56.)  The  By^ 
drdUae,  no  doubt  the  people  of  Hydrela  (Plin.  v. 
29),  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Gibyra.  [L.  S.] 
HYDRIAGUS  ('TSpiaic^s),  a  small  stream  which 
ran  into  the  sea  idong  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  name  by  Mardan  (p.  22)  and 
Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  §  8).  [V.] 

'    HYDRUNTUM,  called  in  Greek  and  sometimes 
also  m  Latin  HYDRUS  ^rBpovs :  Eth.  'rBpo^ios; 
Hydruntinus,  but  an  inscription  has  Hudrentinns: 
Otranio),  a  dty  of  Gahihria,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  a  port  of  considerable  importance,  for 
which  it  was  indebted  to  the  drcumstance  of  its 
bang  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to  the  coast  of  Greece, 
the  passage  being  shorter  even  than  that  from  Brun  - 
dusium.  (Gic.  ad  Att.  zr,  21.)  We  have  very  little 
information  as  to  its  early  history;  but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was  a  Greek  dty,  or  at  least  had  re- 
cdved  a  Greek  oolmy,  though  the  tradition  related 
by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  («.  9.  B/eivor),  which 
represented  it  as  founded  by  Gretans,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  legends  which  ascribed  a  Gretan 
origin  to  the  Sallentines  and  Messapians,  rather  than 
to  any  hittorical  Greek  colony.    But  Scylax  dis- 
tinctly notices  '*  the  port  of  Hydrus,"  in  a  passage 
where  be  is  speaking  only  of  Greek  towns  (Scyl. 
p.  5.  §  14);  and  though  he  there  seems  to  imply  that 
it  was  not  an  indepradent  city  like  Metapontnm  or 
Tarentum,  he  elsewhere  (p.  11.  §  27)  calls  it  ir^\it 
ir  rf  *laMvyif:  hence  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
it  was  at  that  time  merely  a  dependency  of  Tarentum. 
Nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  Hydrontum  for  some  time 
after  it  had  fidlen,  with  the  rest  of  the  Messapian  pen- 
insula, under  the  Roman  yoke;  the  establishment  of 
the  Rmnan  colony  at  Brundudum  and  the  increadng 
importance  of  that  port  having,  doubtless,  tended  to 
throw  Hydruntum  into  the  shade.    But  as  early  as 
B.  G.  191  we  find  that  it  was  a  customary  place  of 
landing  in  Italy,  for  those  who  caipe  from  Greece 
and  crossed  over  from  Gorcyra  (Liv.  xxxvl.  21);  and 
this  probably  continued  to  be  a  route  much  fre- 
quented, while  Brandusium  was  the  point  of  com- 
munication with  ApoUonia  and  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
Gicero,  however,  recognises  the  foot,  that  the  shortest 
passage  from  Italy  to  the  oppoute  coast  was  from 
Hydruntum,  which  for  that  reason  he  himself  seems 
to  have  preferred  to  Brandunum;  though  Pliny  tella 
us  that  the  latter  route,  though  longer,  was  the 
safer  of  the  twa    (Cic.  ad  AtL  xr.  il^  xvi.  6,  ad 
Fam.  xvi  9  ;    Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16.)    All  the  an- 
I  dent  geographers  mentioa  Hydnmtum  as  situated 
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at  the  month  or  entrmnce  of  the  Adriatic:  Pliny 
states  the  width  of  the  strait  which  separated  it  firom 
the  opposite  coast  near  ApoUonia  at  50  M.  P.,  which 
is  just  about  the  truth ;  and  this  accords  also  with 
Strabo's  statement,  that  it  was  400  stadia  (50  M.  P.) 
from  H/dmntum  to  the  isUnd  of  Sason  near  the 
Acroceraunian  Promootoiy.  Pliny  adds  a  strange 
storj,  that  Pyrrhns  had  at  one  time  formed  ^e 
project  of  closing  up  the  passage  with  a  bridge  of 
boats,  and  that  the  same  idea  had  been  taken  up 
at  a  later  time  hj  11.  Varro,  in  the  war  against  the 
pirates.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16  ;  Strab.  vL  p.  281; 
lUA.  u.  4.  §  7  ;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  14.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  Hydruntum  as  in  his  time  but  a  amuM  place 
(wo/dxt^t  ^  e.);  but  it  scans  to  haye  riben  into  a 
consideiable  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire (Orell.  Inter,  2570  ;  Lib.  CoL  p.  262),  and 
increased  gradually  in  importance  as  Brundusium 
declined.  [Bbumdusium.]  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury it  appears  to  ha^e  become  the  usual  place 
of  passage,  not  only  to  Greece,  but  to  ApoUonia, 
Dyrrhachium,  and  thence  to  Constantinople;  so 
that  the  Itineraries  all  give  the  routes  of  com- 
munication between  Italy  and  the  East  upon  this 
Buppoeition.  (Jtin.  AfU.  pp.  115,  323,  329  ;  Itin. 
JJariL  ^  489;  Itin,  ffier,  p.  609.)  The  same 
state  of  things  continued  also  after  the  fall  of  the 
'Western  Empire  :  hence,  during  the  wars  of  the 
Goths  with  Bielisarius  and  Narses,  Hydruntum  as- 
sumes an  importance  yery  different  from  what  it 
possessed  in  Roman  times.  (Procop.  B,  V.  L  1, 
JB,  G.  iii.  30,  &c,  where  the  name  is  corruptly 
written  Apvovs.)  It  was  one  of  the  last  cities  in  the 
S.  of  Italy  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  from  whom  it  was  not  finally 
wrested  till  the  11th  century.  The  modem  town  of 
Otranto  is  a  poor  decayed  place,  though  still  the  see 
of  a  bishop:  it  was  taken  and  plundered  in  1480 
by  the  Turks;  a  caUmity  which  it  has  never  re- 
covered. Galateo,  a  local  historian,  who  saw  it  pre- 
vious to  that  event,  describes  it  as  then  a  flourishing 
and  populous  place,  though,  like  Tanmto,  occupying 
only  the  citadel  or  arx  of  the  ancient  city :  the 
circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  could  be  distinctly  traced, 
inclosing  a  space  of  11  stadia,  and  fortified  with 
towers;  but,  be  adds,  "  all  this  is  now  levelled  with 
the  ground.'*  Recent  travellers  have  found  no  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity  but  the  pavement  of  the  Via 
Trajnna,  and  some  marble  columns  and  mosaic 
pavements  in  the  present  cathedraL  A  ruined 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple.  (Galateo,  de  Situ  la' 
pygia/ty  pp.  47 — 50 ;  RomanelU,  voL  11.  pp.  1 10, 1 1 1 ; 
Craven,  TraveU,  pp.  142—144.)  Though  in  such 
a  decayed  condition,  Otranto  still  gives  name  to  the 
province,  which  is  known  as  the  Terra  cU  Otranto, 
and  includes  the  whole  of  the  lapygian  or  Cabbrian 
peninsuhL 

The  little  river  Idro,  the  sluggish  waters  of, 
which  enter  the  harbour  of  OiratUOj  is  evidently  the 
stream  called  in  ancient  times  the  Hydrus,  whose 
name  has  been  preserved  to  os  in  a  line  of  Lucan 
(v.  375).  [E.  H.  B.] 

HYDRUSSA('T8pou(r<ra),fn  island  off  the  western 
coast  of  Attica,  now  called  Pratonin.  (Strab.  iz. 
p.  398;  Leake,  Demi  ofAtticaf  p.  56.) 

HYELE.     [Veua.] 

HYETTUS  ('rrrrr6s :  EtK  T^ttioj),  a  village 
of  Boeotia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argive 
Hyettus,  contained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  a  temple 
of  Asclepius,  frequented  by  the  sick  for  the  cure  of 
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thar  diseases,  where  the  deity  cooUmied  to  ht  ww- 
shipped  in  the  fonn  of  a  rude  stone.  Pawnwssars 
that  Olmones  was  situated  12  stadia  to  the  kft  of 
Copae,  and  Hyettus  7  stadia  from  OlmoiKa.  FoRh- 
hammer  places  OluMmes  on  the  small  islaDd  of  Frei»> 
Tani  in  the  lake  Copais,  and  Hyettus  wXStrantiu 
tlie  west  of  this  island,  where  some  anrifwt  rains  an 
found  on  a  small  hill  jutting  oat  into  the  Uce. 
(Paus.  iz.  24  §  3,  iz.  36.  I  6 ;  Sceph.  B.  a. ».; 
Foichhammer,  BtUenika,  p.  178.) 

HYGRES  ('Typctf,  Ptd.  iiL  5.  §  13X  a  pboe 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Palus  Mseotb  bKwtaeu  t^ 
rivers  Lycus  and  Pontes.  [^E.  B.  J.] 

HYLA,  a  port  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Srhanms, 
in  Garia.  (Pomp.  Mela,  L  16  ;  Plin.  t.  29,  what 
some  read  Hyda^  [L.  &] 

HYLAEA  CTAoTir,  TX^,  Steph.  B.),  the  pcsia- 
snla  which  lies  to  the  NW.  of  Tanrica,  faautA.  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  Bovysthenes,  the  Euune,  tl» 
gulf  of  Carcinitis,  and  the  river  Hypacyria,  which 
flows  through  it.  According  to  Heradptns  (It.  9, 16, 
54, 76),  it  is  a  woody  regkm  lying  to  the  £.  of  the 
Borysthenes  (^Dnieper)^  of  which  Pliiiy  makes 
mention:  "  Inde  silvestris  regie,  Hylaenm  mave, qaa 
alluitur,  oqgnominavit "  (iv.  12).  It  would  seen  t» 
be  indicated  by  Pomponius  Mela:  "  Hypacaris  per 
Nomadas  evdvitur,  Silvae  deinde  sunt,  qua  maxi- 
mas  hae  terrse  ferunt"  (ii.  1.  §  45:  oomp.  S^nm. 
Fr,  105;  Awm.  PeripL  p.  3> 

It  b  uncertain  whether  there  lemain  any  traces 
of  this  woodland.  Some  old  maps  present  the  name 
of  the  Black  Forest  in  the  very  same  place;  and  this 
may  have  had  a  much  wider  eztent  in  eailter  times. 
From  the  communications  of  several  travellen,  how- 
ever,  it  appears  that  there  is  no  wood  now,  although 
the  fact  of  its  having  once  existed  is 
the  popular  traditions  of  the  oountiy; 
the  woody  country  occur  till  the  hanks  oS  the 
river  Don  are  reached.  (Heeren,  Jdeem^  toL  L  pt.  2. 
p.  272;  tnma.  vol.  iL  pi  8.)  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  great  phun  of  Jaaiofflouk  in  the  steppe  ot 
the  Nogai.  (Rennell,  Geog,  of  Herod.  toL  i.  p.  83; 
Potocki,  Vogage  dant  lee  Stqte  dAetrathan,  toL  L 
p.  179 iKoiw,  Mim.de PAcad.de St. PiterabLToLx. 
p.  655 ;  Kohl,  Sid RmteUmd,  vol.  i.  p.  75.^    [E-BJ.] 

HYLAETHUS  or  HYLAETUS  (^Aoiffos  or 
*TXaiTos),  a  river  in  Locris  Ozolis,  flowing  thnn^h 
Locris  near  the  eastern  firontier  of  Aetolia  into  &e 
Corinthian  gulf.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  the  modem 
MomSf  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Hyle^  a 
town  in  Phocis  mentioned  by  Stephanos  B.  (IKcae- 
arch.  67 ;  Steph.  B.  «.  v.  "TXii ;  Leake,  NartUr* 
Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  619.)     [Hyle,  Na  2.j 

HYLE  (*TA97 :  Eih.  TAoms).  1.  An  aociait 
town  in  Boeotia,  situated  upon  the  lake  Hyfica, 
which  derived  its  name  from  this  place.  (Horn.  IL 
iL  500,  Y.  708,  viL  221;  Strab.  iz.  ppi  407,  406; 
Nonn.  Diongt,  ziii.  66;  Plin.  iv.  7.  a.  12;  Steph.  B. 
#.  0.)  Mosdius,  who  calb  the  town  Hjlae,  ipeaks 
of  it  as  if  he  seemed  to  believe  that  it  was  the  native 
place  of  Pindar  (iKi^apor  o6  ro$4oi^i  tiaem  Boim> 
r/^ff  ^TAax,Mo8ch.  iii.  89);  but  this  is  in  oppoaitifln 
to  all  other  ancient  authorities.  The  site  of  fiyle  is 
uncertun,  and  is  variously  placed  by  modern  aatbo- 
rities.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  represented  by  the 
Paleokaetro  on  the  height  between  the  northern  end 
of  the  lake  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Paled.  Uliichs 
jdaces  it  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ismenus.  (Leake,  Norlhem 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  313;  Ubichs,  Rciaen  m  Grieehetk" 
land,  p.  257.) 


HTLE. 

S.  A  town  in  Loeris  Ozolis,  mentioned  by  Stepba- 
iins  B.  (<.  V.  *'TAn),  iram  which  the  river  Hjlaethos 
perhaps  derived  its  name.  Thneydides  (iii.  10 1) 
speaks  of  a  Locrian  people  named  Hyabi  (*Tcubi), 
which  name  Leake  sappoecs  to  be  a  oormption  of 
HyUei;  bat  the  objection  to  this  hypothesis  is  that 
Stephanos,  who  mentions  Hyle  as  a  Locrian  •4own, 
also  speaks  of  Hyaea  as  a  Locrian  town,  giving 
Hjaeos  as  their  eUinio  name,  whence  we  may  infer 
that  he  distinguished  between  the  two  towns.  (Steph. 
B.  i.  V.  'Ta(a;  comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greeee,  voL 
ii.p.615.) 

HYLE  (*TXi}),  a  town  of  Gypms  whence  Apnllo 
was  called  Hyletes.  (Steph.  B.  i.  v.) . 

HYLIAS  ('TX/os),  a  river  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Bmttinm,  mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (vii.  85), 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  sitoated  between 
Tbnrii  and  Crotona,  and  apparently  formed  the 
northern  bonndaxy  of  the  territory  of  the  latter  city. 
It  is  supposed  by  Swinburne  to  be  the  Acguanilej 
while  Bomanelli  woold  identify  it  with  the  CahtuUo, 
little  mere  than  a  mile  forthor  W.:  the  /Vtanenaea, 
*  more  considerable  stream,  abont  10  miles  nearer 
Crotona,  has  perhaps  a  better  claim  than  either. 
(Swinbnme,  7Va«.  vol.  L  p.  809 ;  Bomanelli,  voL 
i.  p.  221.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

HY'LIGA  LACUS.     [Boeotza,  p.  413,  b.] 

HY'LICUS.    [Troezen.] 

HYLLI,  HYLLINL     [Illtricom.] 

HYLLUS  (^AAos),  a  tributary  of  the  river 
Hennos,  in  Lydia,  flowing  into  it  from  the  north. 
<Hom.  /X.  zz.  392;  Herod,  i.  80;  Plin.  v.  31.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  (ziiL  p.  626)  this  river  was  called 
Phrygiui.  [L.  S.] 

HYLOTHAGI  ('TXo^oi,  Diod.  iii.  24;  Arrian, 
PeripL  Mar,  Eryih,  p.  2),  were  (me  of  the  numerous 
and  obecure  tribes  of  Aethiopians  who  derived  their 
appellations,  with  the  Greeks  at  least,  from  their 
modes  of  living  and  diet  The  Hylophagi,  or  eaters 
d  beech -mast,  or  perhaps  dates  and  fruit  generally, 
dwelt  on  either  bank  of  the  Astaboras  or  White  Nile. 
Tlie  Shangallas  occupy  these  districts  at  the  present 
day,  and  are  scarcely  less  uncivilised.  The  account 
of  the  Hylophagi  in  Diodorus  (I.  c)  is,  however, 
hardly  credible,  and  seems  to  be  founded  upon 
mmours  of  the  ourang-outan.  According  to  him, 
the  Hylophagi  fed  in  the  summer  upon  fruite,  in 
winter  upon  the  long  rank  grasses  of  the  river- 
meadows,  sprang  from  tree  to  tree  like  birds  or  apes, 
went  perfectly  naked,  were  armed  with  dubs,  and 
had  their  females  in  common.  The  most  curious 
iact  in  his  story  is  the  liability  of  the  Hylophagi  to 
cataract  (ykavH^^fMra)  on  thdr  eyes,  which,  by 
preventing  them  from  climbing,  caused  the  majority 
of  the  race  to  die  of  hunger.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HYMETTUS.    [Attica,  p.  322,  b.] 

HYPACYBISFL.    [Carcika.] 

HYPAEA.    r&roBCUADES.] 

HYPAEPA  (ra'Traiira),  a  small  town  m  Ly- 
dia, on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Tmolus,  accordmg 
to  the  Tab.  Pent.,  42  miles  firom  Ephesus.  There,  as 
in  some  other  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Persian  wor- 
ship of  fire  was  introduced  during  the  time  when  the 
country  was  under  Persian  supremacy.  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  627;  PtoL  v.  2.  §  16;  Ov.  Afet  vL  18,  xi.  1.50; 
Plin.  V.  81;  Pans.  v.  27.  §  5;  Taa  Aim,  iv.  55.) 
The  town  appears  to  have  continued  to  exist  till  a 
late  period  of  the  empire,  as  we  possess  coins  of  it 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Gordian.  Leake  (Asia  Minora 
pi  256)  believes  that  the  remains  at  Beriki  belong 
to  Hypaepa.  [L.  S.] 
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HYTANA  (^KVora :  Eih,  'Tirar«vf),  a  town  in 
the  interior  of  Tripbylia  in  Elis,  which  surrendered 
to  Philip  V.  in  the  Social  War.  Its  inhabitants  had 
been  transferred  to  Elis  when  Strabo  wrote.  Hy- 
pana  is  mentioned  along  with  Typaneae.  Both  these 
towns  must  have  been  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
Triphylia,  but  their  site  is  uncettain.  Leake  places 
Hypana  at  A'lvena  in  the  heighto  above  the  maritime 
plain  of  Lepreum;  but  Boblaye  more  to  the  norths 
at  Mwndriim^  in  the  hills  above  Samicum.  (Strab. 
viiL  p.  848 ;  Polyb.  iv.  77,  79 ;  Steph.  B.  #.  v, ;  Ptol. 
iii.  16.  §  18,  who  calls  it  *Ta-iib'«(a;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  85;  BobUye,  Rechercheaj  ^  pw  188;  Cnr< 
tins,  PtlopoimeBOS,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

HY'PANIS  FL.  {6  •Trovis,  Herod,  ii.  102,  iv.  1 7, 
47, 51, 81, 178,  V.  89 ;  Strab.  il  p.  107,  viL  p.  306, 
xi  p.  494  ;  Ptol  iU.  5.  §  6 ;  Dion.  Chiys.  Or. 
xxxl  p.  75 ;  Athen.  p.  42  ;  Pomp.  MeU,  il  1.  §  6; 
Plin.  iv.  12  ;  Propert  I  12.  4  ;  Ov.  ea;  Pont,  iv. 
10,  47;  'Tir^j,  Arist  H,A,y.  19:  Bog)y  a  river 
of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  which  sprung  from  a  large 
lake  (Herod,  iv.  42  ;  comp.  Potocki,  Vojfoge,  vol  I 
p.  1 58),  though  according  to  Ptolemy  (t  c.)  it  took 
ito  rise  in  the  Amadoci  Montes.  It  flowed  parallel 
with  the  Borysthenes  (Strab.  pp.  806, 494).  The 
water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  course  was  sweet, 
but  after  receiving  the  bitter  watere  of  Exampabus 
became  brackish  (Pans.  iv.  35.  §  6  ;  Ov.  Met,  xv. 
285  ;  Vitruv.  viU.  3.  §  11  ;  Eustath.  ad  Diof^ 
Per,  1143),  and  discharged  itself  into  the  Euxine 
at  the  town  of  Olbia.  It  received  ito  present  name 
in  the  sixth  century;  in  Jomandes  (de  GeL  5)  and 
the  Geographer  of  Baveima  it  appeare  under  the  form 
Bagoesola  Bs'Bagos  river  (So/o,  in  old  German, 
meaning  water),  Constantino  Poiphyrogeneto  {de 
aim.  Imp.  42)  called  it  Bogn. 

It  is  diiliciUt  to  determine  the  original  meaning 
of  the  name ;  but  as  the  Slavonians  paid  divine 
honoun  to  their  riven,  it  may  be  ooimected  with 
the  Skvonie  word  Bog,  **  God."  The  Greek  name 
Hypanis  is  traceable  to  the  Indo-European  panif 
**  water."  (Schafarik,  Slav,  Alt,  vol  I  p.  505.) 
(Kohl,  Beiten  t»  Sud-BttesUmd,  vol.  I  p.  34 ; 
K6ler,  Mem,  de  VAcad,  de  St,  Petenb,  vol.  x. 
p.  126  ;  Eichwald,  Geographie  d,  Kaep,  Meer^ 
p.  295.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYPANIS.    [Htphabis.] 

HYTATA  (^  'Twitni,  t^  •TawTa :  Eth,  'Twa- 
rotor,  Hypataeos,  Liv. ;  ahw  Twtne^s,  Steph.  B. 
9,  9.),  the  chief  town  of  the  Aenianes,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Spercheius,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt  Oeta.  In 
the  Boman  wars  in  Greece  it  belonged  to  the  Ae- 
tolian  league.  (Polyb.  xx.  9,  11,  xxL  2,  .3;  Liv. 
xxxvi.  14, 26.)  The  women  of  Hypata,  as  of  many 
other  Thessalian  towns,  were  noted  for  their  skill  in 
magic;  and  it  was  here  that  Ludus,  in  the  story  of 
Ludan,  was  metamorphosed  into  an  ass.  (Lucian, 
Aem,  1,  seq. ;  comp.  Apul  Metam,  i,  p^  104; 
Theophr.  B,  Plant  ix.  2.)  The  town  is  mentioned 
by  Hierocles  in  the  6th  century.  (Hierocl  p^  642, 
ed.  Wess.;  comp.  Ptd.  iii  13.  §  45.)  It  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modem  Neopatra,  where  inscriptions 
have  been  discovered  containing  the  name  of  Hypata. 
The  town  appears  to  have  been  called  Neae  Patrae  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  is  mentioned  in  ^  the  12th  cen- 
tury as  a  strongly  fortified  phure.  (Nioeph.  Gregor. 
iv.  9.  p.  112,  ed.  Bonn.)  There  are  still  consider- 
able remains  of  the  andent  town.  Leake  observed 
many  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  stones  and  foun- 
dations of  ancient  walls  on  the  heighto  of  Neopatra, 
as  well  as  in  the  buildings  of  the  town.    In  the 
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metropolitan  chnrch  be  noticed  a  handsome  shaft  of 
white  marble,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  an  m~ 
BcriptioB  in  small  characters  of  the  best  times.  He 
also  discovered  an  Inscription  on  a  broken  block  of 
white  marble,  lying  under  a  plane-tree  near  a  foun- 
tain in  the  Jewish  bnrjing-ground.  (Leake,  North- 
em  GreecCy  vol.  ii.  p.  14,  seq.) 

HYPATUS  MON&      [Bobotia,  p.  414,  a.; 

G  LISAS.] 

HYPELAEUS  ('Tr^Aoiof),  a  fountain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ephesos.  (Strab.  xir.  pp.  634, 
640;  Athen.  yiii.pi  361.)  This  spring  was  still  seen 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  during  his  excursion  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Reiearchet,  ii.  p.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

HYPERBOREl  (*Tvcp«<{pf<oi).  The  legendary 
race  of  the  Hyperboreans,  though  mentioned  nnther 
in  the  Iliad  nor  Odyssey,  are  spoken  of  in  the  poem 
of  the  Epigoni  and  in  Hesiod  (Herod,  it.  32),  and 
occur  in  the  traditions  connected  with  tlie  temples  of 
Tempo,  Delphi,  and  Delos.  (Comp^  Mttller,  Dor, 
Tol.  i.  p.  284,  trans.) 

The  situation  assigned  to  this  sacred  nation  was, 
as  the  name  indieates,  in  the  remote  r^ons  of  the 
North.     They  were  said  to  dwell  beyond  Boreas 
(Bopras),  the  mountain  wind,  which  came  from  the 
Khipaean  mountains,  the  name  of  which  was  derived 
from  hurricanes  (fivaf),  issuing  from  a  cavern, 
which  they  warded  off  from  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
sent  to  more  southern  nations;  so  that  they  never 
Iblt  the  cold  north  wind,  but  had  their  lot  fixed  in 
some  happy  climate,  where,  like  an  Alpine  summit 
rising  above  the  storms,  they  were  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphereof  calm  and  undisturbed  serenity.  ^'Here,** 
.  says  Von  Humboldt  {Atie  CentntUy  vol  i.  p.  403), 
fCHt^tO^'M  are  the  first  views  oif  a  naturaT science  which  ex- 
if  Ki!  '  P^^  ^®  distribution  of  heat  and  the  difierenoe  of 
^  climates  by  local  causes, —  by  the  direction  of  the 

winds, —  the  proximity  of  the  sun,  and  the  action  of 
a  moist  or  saline  principle."  And  thus  the  ^  meteoro- 
logical myth,"  which  placed  the  Hyperboreans  in  the 
North  at  the  sources  of  the  Ister,  as  conceived  by 
Pindar  ((7/ymp.  iii.  14,  vui.  47,  Pgth.  x.  31,  IsOmi, 
▼.  22),  and-  Aeschylus  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound 
(ap.  Schd,  ad  AjhM.  Rhod,  iv.  284),  was,  when  the 
Ister  was  supposed  to  be  a  river  running  Uirough  all 
Europe  from  its  western  extremity,  transferred  to 
the  regions  of  the  West  In  consequence  of  this 
we  find,  in  later  writers,  a  confusion  of  this  happy 
land  with  that  of  Italy  and  other  western  countries, 
as  well  as  of  the  Bhipaeans  with  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nees. But  whatever  arbitrary  license  was  assumed 
by  the  poets  and  geographers  who  wished  to  mould 
these  cfeations  of  the  fancy  into  the  form  of  a  real 
people,  as  to  their  local  habitation,  the  religious  idea 
always  remained  the  same.  They  were  represented 
as  a  pious  nation,  abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals, and  living  in  perpetual  serenify  in  the  service 
of  their  God  for  a  thousand  yean.  (Hellanic.  ap, 
Clem,  Alex,  Strom,  vol  i.  p.  305;  Simonides,  Pin- 
dar, op.  Strab,  xv.  p.  711.)  **  The  muse  is  no 
stranger  to  thdr  manners.  The  dances  of  girls,  and 
the  sweet  melody  of  the  lyre  and  pipe,  resound  on 
eveiy  side,  and  twining  their  hair  with  the  glittering 
bay  they  feast  joyously.  There  is  no  doom  of  sick- 
ness or  disease  fbr  this  sacred  race;  but  they  lire 
apart  from  toil  and  battles,  undisturbed  by  exacting 
Nemesis.'*  (Pind.  Pyth,  x.  56.)  But  at  lengUi, 
tired  out  with  this  easy  life,  betwixt  the  sun  and 
shade,  they  leapt,  crowned  with  garlands,  from  a 
rock  mto  the  sea.  (Plin.  iv.  26 ;  Pomp.  Mehi,  iii.  1. 
§  5.)    We  are  conducted  almost  involuntarily  to  the 
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AxtGiiPFABi,  IsdEDOiOES,  and  the  **  ancieastUi^dSni 
of  the  Griffin,"  to  which  Aristesa  of  ProoaincsBiis,sad, 
two  hundred  years  after  him,  Hesodutui,  hate  ghca 
such  celebrity. 

Esst  of  the  Kalmuck  Aigippaei  were  the  lae- 
dones,  but  to  the  N.  of  boUi,  nothing  was  kaan 
(Herod,  iv.  25),  since  high  mooDtaios  presented  sa 
impassable  barrier.     In  desoeoding  the  chsia  of 
Ural  to  the  £.,  towaids  the  steppes  of  ObU  sad 
lekim,  another  lofty  range  of  inoantains,  fonniag 
the  W.  eztremi^  of  the  Altai,  does  in  fiMt  appeir. 
The  commercial  route  crossed  the  fifst  disin  {Ural) 
from  W.  to  £.,  which  indicates  a  **  floeridian  *  ebsm 
with  its  main  axis  running  from  S.  to  N     In  inaik* 
ing  off  the  second  chain,  Herodotus  cleariy  dkia- 
gi^es  that  which  is  to  the  £.  of  the  Aigii^ 
(the  countiy  of  the  Issedooes)  from  that  whxh  ha 
beyond  the  huge  mountains  towarda  the  N., — wkn 
the  men  sleep  half  the  year,and  the  air  isfiDedvith 
feathers, — when  the  Arimgapi  live  who  steal  the 
gold  from  the  "Griffins."    This  disthietioD  scms/^ 
to  establish  the  existenoe~of  a  chain  running  froa«V>* 
W.  to  E.    The  region  of  the  **  Griffiss"  and  dic^ 
Hjrpertxmans  commences  beyond  the  N.  slope  of  ib*^ 
** chain  of  the  Aegipodes "  (the  ^(fai).     Thepoa-7^ 
tion  of  the  Issedones  to  the  K.  of  the  Jaiaitei  ^ 
(Araxes)  appears  justified  by  the  account  of  (k 
campaign  of  Cyrus  against  the   Massagetie,  vbi 
occupied  the  plain  to  the  S.  of  the  Istedones. 

The  most  predoos  minenl  riches  are  stored  np 
in  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  in  the  IL 
of  Europe  that  the.greatest  abimdance  of  goid  it 
found.  (Herod,  iii.  1 16.)  Now  the  N.  of  Envft, 
in  the  geognphy  of  Herodotus,  comprehends  the  K. 
of  Asia,  and  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
gold-washings  to  the  8.  of  the  Ural,  anxn^  tb» 
mountains  o£  Koutitetds,  and  the  nvina  of  t^ 
Lowlands  of  S.  Siberia.  The  locaHty  of  the  sold 
trade  of  NW.  Asia  may  be  pbced  between  the  53id 
and  55th  degrees  of  latitude. 

An  ingenious  hypothesis  has  been  started  (£iidu, 
Reiee,  vol.  L  p.  712),  which  refers  the  mytfau  of 
the  "  Griffins,"  guardians  of  the  gokl  of  the  An- 
maspi,  to  the  phenomenon  of  the  frequent  uecuiwine 
of  the  fossil  bones  of  the  great  pachydermatoos  ani- 
mals found  in  the  alluvium  of  N.  Siberia; — hoes 
which  to  this  day  the  native  tribes  of  wild  koBten 
believe  to  be  the  daws,  beak,  and  head  of  some  gi- 
gantic  bird.    Von  Humboldt  {Ane  CeatraU,  vol  L 
pp.  389—41]),  to  whose  interesting  discossiaDai 
this  subject  reference  has  been  made,  just^  faoe^ 
condemns  thb  confusion  between  andent  and  moden 
fable;  and  shows  that  the  symbolic  imsge  of  IIm 
**  Griffins,"  as  a  poetic  fiction  and  representstioo  io 
the  arts,  did  precede,  amoqg  the  Greeks,  the  time 
when  relations  were  formed  anoong  the  cokoiiti  «f 
Pontus  and  the  Arimaspl     The   ^^Griffis"  vas 
known  to  the  Samians,  who  figured  it  upon  the  vue 
which  commemorated  the  good  fortnne  of  their  fint 
expedition  to  Tartessus.    (Herod,  iv.  152.)<^^Tliis 
mysterious  symbol  of  an  animal  actii^  as  gusnliu 
over  gold,  seems  to  have  been  the  growth  of  Indis 
and  of  Peraia  (Aelian,  N,  A.  iv.  26 ;  Ctesias,  Ind, 
§  12;  comp.  BShr,  Exeure,  V,  ad  Herod,  vL  116): 
and  the  commerce  of  Miletus  contributed  to  spread 
it  in  Greece  akmg  with  the  tapestries  of  Babykii. 
The  r^ion  of  auriferoos  sand,  of  which  the  Bindas 
(Dardan,  or  Derders,  mentioned  in  Uie  JfoAe&U- 
rata,  and  in  the  fragments  of  Megasthenes)  gave  in- 
telligence to  travellen,  and  with  which  the  cAoi* 
repeated  fable  of  the  ants  became  connected,  wmi 
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hJA<yible  meaning  of  a  piunet  belongs 

A  mofe  S.  JaStaae,  35^  or  ^7^«    {^O'osmoSj  vol.  ii. 

pt  142,  trans'.)  f>/  ^  ---^  "  [E.  B.  J.] 

BTI'ERBOREI  MONIES.  [Rhifabi  Momtes.] 

HYPERBOREUS  OGEANUS.     [SiCFTiarnuo. 

2IAUS  OCBANUS.] 

HYPERE'SIA.    [Aegkira.] 

UYPERIS  (Plin.  vi.  23.  b.  26),  a  smal)'  stream 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  which  falls,  according  to 
him,  into  the  middle  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Forbiger 
has  conjectored  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  that  now 
called  the  Dja^rak,  [V.] 

HYPERIELEAIUM  ('TirepTf X^tov),  a  place 
in  the  territory  of  the  Tiaconian  Asopns,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  from  the  latter  town,  containing 
a  temple  of  Asclepins.  Ihe  French  Gommissiain  dis- 
covered on  the  coast  below  the  village  of  Dem6rna 
some  Temai2)s  of  the  inclosnre  of  tUs  temple  on  a 
rock  artificially  oat,  with  many  tombs  excavated  in 
the  rock,  and  at  500  steps  frcon  the  temple,  nearer 
Demdma^  a  fine  source  of  water.  (Pans.  iii.  22.  §.10 ; 
Bobkye,  Becherehes^  ^.  p.  98;  Leake,  Ps^oporme- 
nocoy  p.  168;  Onrtins,  Pdopcmnuoaj  vol.  ii.  p^ 
S94.) 

HYPHANIEIUM.     [Boboiia,  p.  412,  a.] 

HYPHASIS  fr^oo^ir,  Anian,  Anab.  vi.  8,  /ndL 
€.  2,  S,  4),  the  most  eastern  and  the  most  important 
of  the  five  rivers  which  water  the  Panj&b.  Rising 
in  the  western  Bkndlehj  it  flows  in  two  principal 
branches  in  a  ooona  nearly  SW.  (mider  the  names 
respectively  of  VipA$a  and  Siitadru\  till,  at  their 
jmiotioD,  it  takes  the  one  name  of  S6tadr%  which 
it  retains  till  it  falls  into  the  Indos  at  MUimkoU, 
It  is  best  known,  however,  by  its  modem  name 
of  Sutkdgty  which  is  perhaps  a  comption  of 
the  Sanscrit  SAtadm.  It  b<ffe  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times  varions  appellati<His,  probably  according 
to  the  dilferent  parts  of  its  course  to  which  the 
writers  referred.  Ihns  in  Arrian  (L  e.)  and  Dio- 
doras  (xviL  93)  it  appears  nnder  the  form  of  Hy- 
phasu;  in  Pliny  (vii.  17,  21)  and  Cnrtins  (iz.  1) 
under  that  of  Hypasis;  while  Ptolemy  calls  it  Bi- 
baoa  (fitSiffis,  vii.  1.  §§  26,  27);  aU  these  being 
evidentiy  derived  fiK>m  &»  native  name  of  the  west- 
em  of  its  two  principal  arms,  the  Vipdta,  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Strabo  (zv.  pp.  686,  691,  701),  in 
Diodoms  (iL  37),  in  Solinns  (c  52),  and  in  I)i<m. 
Parieg.  (v.  1145),  it  bears  liie  tide  of  Hypanis. 
There  can  be  no  donbt  that  all  these  writers  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  river :  for  Strabo  (zv.  p.  700) 
and  Arrian  (/nd  c.  2)  both  speak  of  it  as  the  last 
of  the  rivers,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  advance  of 
Alexander  tiie  Great  into  the  East;  while  Pliny  di- 
nctly  states  that  the  Hypasis  was  the  limit  of 
Akunder's  march  (vi.  17.  s.  21).  The  Sanscrit 
name  for  the  main  stream  after  the  junction  of  the 
two  principal  feeders,  namely,  the  Sdiadru,  seems 
not  to  have  been  wholly  nnlmown  to  the  ancients; 
for  Ptolemy  makes  the  Zaradms  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Hyphens  (2.  c),  and  Pliny  notes  a  river 
which  he  calls  the  Sydms  or  Hesidnis,  which  is 
probably  the  same  (iL  c).  A  little  way  before  the 
SuUedffe  fells  into  the  Indus  it  receives  the  ChenSh, 
and  with  it  the  waters  of  all  the  other  rivers  of  the 
Ponyrfft.  [V.] 

HYPIUS  CTirioff :  JTaruti),  a  river  of  Bithynia, 
not  fiur  westward  firam  the  Songarins.  Ihe  river 
itself  is  very  small;  but  at  its  mouth  it  is  so  broad 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  of  Mithridates  was 
enabled  to  take  up  its  winter  quarters  in  it  (Apol- 
lan<  Shod,  ii  795;  Scylaz,  pb  34;  Marcian.  Herad. 
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p.  70  ;  Steph.  B.  »,  v.;  Arrian,  PeripL  p.  18,  who 
calls  it  Hyppius  ;  Memnon,  ap.  Phot  Cod.  44.) 
According  to  Scylaz,  this  river  formed  the  boundary 
between  Sie  territories  of  the  Bithyni  and  the  Mari<> 
audyni.  [L.  S.] 

HYPSALTAE,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  18),  but  apparently  the  same  as 
the  'Ttfo^Arroi  spoken  of  by  Steph.  B.  (»,  v.  *Tifr}7.> 
Aij).  [L.  S.] 

HYPSAS  (*Tif«5),  is  the  name  of  two  rivers  iii 
Sicily,  both  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  1» 
The  larger  of  the  two,  which  may  be  called  the 
Selinuntine  Hypsas,  from  its  flowing  through  the 
territory  of  tliat  city,  is  the  river  now  known  as  the 
BeUcij  a  krge  stream  which  enters  the  sea  about  4 
miles  £.  of  the  ruins  of  Selinus.  (Cluver.  SicU, 
p.  230 ;  D'Orville,  ^t'ctito,  p.  78.)  It  rises  near 
Corleonej  and  has  a  course  of  above  30  miles  from 
thence  to  the  sea.  No  mention  occurs  of  the  Hypsas 
in  history,  but  its  name  is  noticed  by  Silius  Italicus, 
as  well  as  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  (SO.  Ital.  ziv. 
227 ;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14 ;  PtoL  iii.  4.  §  6 ;  Vib. 
Sequest  p.  12.)  The  importance  of  this  river  to  the 
Selinuntines  is  attested  by  the  coins  of  Selinus,  en 
some  of  which  the  river-god  Hypsas  (HYVA2  in  Ar- 
chaic characters)  is  represented  as  sacrificing  at  an 
altar ;  apparently  refening  to  the  river  having  been 
restrained  from  inundations  which  proved  injurious 
to  the  salubrity  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  239  ;  Mve.  Hunt.  pi.  48.  fig.  25.) 

2.  A  second  river  of  the  same  name  flowed  beneath 
the  walls  of  Agrigentum  on  their  W,  flank,  and 
joined  the  Acragas  just  below  the  city.  [Aom- 
OENTUM.]  It  is  now  called  the  Drago,  and  is  a 
small  stream,  though  flowing  through  a  deep  valley, 
till  inomediately  below  the  walls  of  Agrigentum. 
Considerable  confusion  exists  among  some  modem 
writers  with  regard  to  the  two  rivers  of  Agrigentum : ' 
but  the  point  is  fully  cleared  up  by  Siefert  (^Ahmgat 
u,  sein  Gebiet  pp.  20 — 22).  [Aorioentum]. 
PolyHus  (is.  27)  is  the  only  author  who  mentions 
the  Agrigentine  Hypsas  by  name^  and  he  states  dis- 
tinctly that  it  was  the  river  flowing  at  the  foot  of 
thehillofAgrigentumontheWjmdSW.  [E.H.B.] 

HYPSEXA  CTtVMXiy,  PtoL  iv.  5.  §  64;  *T«hA«, 
Steph.  B.  a.  v. ;  *Ti^XiiiroAirwF  wtf Atf ,  Socrat  B.  E, 
i.  32:  Eih.  'Tif^Xfrirf),  Uie  capital  of  the  Nomon 
Hypselites  in  Upper  E^rpt  (Lat.  27^  N.)  It  stood 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite  As- 
taeopolis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HYPSI  (^infroi),  a  place  in  Laconia,  containing 
temples  of  Asclepins  and  Artenus  Daphnaea,  situate 
30  stadia  finom  the  Cameium  on  Aft.  Cnacadium. 
Leake  places  Hypsi  at  VcUh^t  on  the  coast,  but  it 
was  probably  in  the  mountains  in  the  interior. 
(Leake,  Moreet^  vol.  i.  p.  276;  Gnrtius,  PeZqpon- 
nsfos,  vol  ii.  p.  275.) 

HYPSU'S  CTfiw,  -ouwoj),  a  town  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  Gynuria,  situated  upon  a  mountain  of 
the  same  niune,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hyp- 
sas, a  son  of  LycaoiL  It  is  pUu;ed  by  the  French 
GommissioD  at  Stenaiitaa.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  §  3,  35. 
§,7;  Steph. B. a.  v.;  BobUye,  Recherchetj  ^. p.  161 ; 
Leske,  PehpotmeriacOf  p.  240.) 

HYRCA'NLA  (^  ^TpKoyla :  Eth.  'TpKoySs,  'Tp- 
KdMioty  Hyrcanius),  a  province  of  Asia,  which  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian,  sometimes 
called  from  it  the  Hyrcanian  sea;  on  the  east  by  the 
Ozus  (the  JiAon  or  Amu-Darya)^  which  separates 
it  from  Margiana;  on  the  S.  by  the  northern  spurs 
of  the  Montes  Sariphi  (now  Haxari),  which  separate 
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h  frtm  Ariaiut  mid  Partbui;  and  mi  the  W.  bj  the 
M.  Coranns  and  the  rirer  CharindM,  which  formed 
ita  limits  in  the  direction  of  Media.  Its  boondariee 
at  difierent  periods  of  history  were,  however,  Tarioiis; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  later  times  it  comprehended 
the  greater  part  of  the  districts  now  known  by  the 
names  of  Maganderdnf  Khoraudnf  DabittdHf  and 
Dahutdn,  More  strictly,  it  would  have  included 
only  Masanderdn,  According  to  Arrian,  the  dis- 
trict vfas  sitoated  on  the  left  of  the  road  which  led  to 
Bactra,  and  was  interaected  by  high  and  steep  moun- 
tains, but  vrith,  however,  a  champaign  country  ex- 
tending along  the  sea  (iii.  25).  This  would  oorr»- 
•pond  with  the  present  state  of  Mazanderdn, 
According  to  Strsbo,  it  extended  along  the  Caspian 
sea,  which  was  very  marshy  along  its  shores,  and 
was  watered  by  both  the  Ochus  and  the  Oxus  on 
thar  way  into  that  sea;  he  states  also  that  it  was 
separated  from  the  desert  by  the  river  Sameius  (xi. 
pp.  508-^1 1).  Professor  Wilson  has  remarked  that 
this  view  would  give  far  too  great  an  extent  to  this 
prtwince,  the  name  of  which  is  undoubtedly  preserved 
in  the  miodem  Gurkan  or  Jorfan,  a  town  to  the  E. 
ef  Asterabad.  (iirtona,  pw  142.)  The  principal 
riven  of  Hyrcania  were  the  Ssirneins  (now  the 
Atrek)f  the  Socanaa,  the  Syderis,  the  Maxera,  and 
the  Charindas.  Its  chief  dty  appears  to  hare  borne 
at  different  times  various  appellations;  but  it  is  most 
probable  tliat  the  Taps  of  -Strabo  (xi.  p.  508),  the 
Zadracarta  of  Arrian  (ill  23,  25),  and  the  Casta 
of  Strabo  (L  c.)  were,  as  the  chief  residence  of  the 
rulers  of  the  laind,  one  and  the  same  place.  Besides 
this,  was  Talabrooa  (Strab.  /.  c),  probably  the 
same  as  the  Tambrax  oif  Polybius  (x.  31);  Htb- 
CAioA  or  Htrcaita;  snd  Samariaka.  Some  part 
of  Hyrcania,  especially  that  near  the  sea,  is  stated  to 
have  been  very  fertile,  especially  in  wine  and  fruits 
(Stittb.  xi.  p.  608):  com,  however,  was  not  sown 
there  /(Strab.  L  c),  and  the  mountain  land  was 
covered  with  dense  woods  (Diod.  xvii.  75),  which 
were  full  of  wild  bees  (Stnb.  L  c).  The  land  also 
contained  many  wild  bmsts,  as  the  tiger.  (Mela, 
iiL  5;  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6.)  The  people  of  the 
land  here  the  generic  name  of  Hyrcani ;  but  the 
country  itself  was  divided  into  several  smaller  dis- 
tncts,  such  as  Astabene,  Siraoene,  and  Arsitis. 

Of  the  Hyrcani,  as  distinct  firom  the  nations  in 
their  neighbourhood,  the  ancient  writers  say  little; 
but  Xenopben  states  that  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Assyriaas  (Cyntp,  i.  5),  and  Curtius  that  6000  of 
them  were  in  the  army  of  Daruus  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  resist  the  iuTasion  of  Alexander  (iii.  2). 
They  probably  partook  of  the  character  of  the  wild 
tribes  adjoining  them;  and  the  statement  of  Strabo^ 
that  no  com  was  sown  in  Hyrcania,  would  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  bulk  of  the  |>opulation  was  an 
unsettled  one.    On  their  N£.  frontier  we  know  that 
many  Scvthian  tribes  were  settled,  as  the  Daae.  [V.] 
HYBCA'NIA  (TpicaK/o  finrp^o/uf,  Ptol.  vi.  9. 
§  7,  TiiL  23.  §  8;  Hyrcana,  Amm.  Marc  xxiii.  6^ 
a  town  pUiced  by  Ptdemy  to  the  east  of  the  river 
Maxera  in  Hyrcania  (probably  the  modem  Tedjmy, 
It  is  most  likely  repieeented  by  the  modem  Gurhim 
or  Jorjan,  a  place  to  the  NE.  of  Asterabad.      [V.] 
HTKCA'NIA  (ypmia:  Eth:rpK«af6s%  the  name 
of  a  town  in  Lydia,  situated  in  the  Hyrcanian  phtin 
(rh  *TpKdMu»f  vcSioy),  which  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a  colony  of  Hyrcanians  being  Settled 
here  by  the  Persians.    (Strab.  xiiL  p.  629 ;  oomp. 
Steph.  B.  s.  o.)     They  were  afterwards  mingled 
with  some  Maoedooians,  who  also  settled  in  this  di^ 


HTBIA. 

trict,  whenos  they  are  called  by  Pliny  and  Tadfcv 
«"  3faoedones  Hyrcani**  (Plin.  v.  29.  a.  31;  Tac 
^fMi.  iL  47.)  There  were  two  towns  in  tins  pUa: 
one  called  Hjrrcania,  and  the  ether  Mnstwri.  (1^ 
2.O.;  BtoLv.  2.  §  16.) 


COnr  OF  HTBOASIA  DT  LTDtA. 

HYBCA'NIUM  MABE.    [Caspiuk  Masb.] 

HTltlA,  HY'BIUM,  or  UltlA,  is  the  nans  cT 
several  ancient  towns  in  Italy,  which  ia  rtrj  vanmsly 
written,  and  often  corrapted,  in  our  cxtaat  MS8.; 
but  all  these  forma  i^vpear  to  be  oci^naUy  ths 
same. 

U  Cyptu,  Herod.;  TpU,  Appu;  Obpta,  Sfenk: 
Etk.  Uritanus:  Orta),  an  inland  city  of  Calabria, 
situated  neariy  in  the  heart  of  that  ooimtiy,  en  the 
Appian  Way,  about  midway  between  Bnmdasiai 
and  Tarentum.  ^Tab,  PaO,)  Strabo  oonrectly  de- 
scribes  it  as  situsted  in  the  midst  of  the  iatli]mis,as 
he  terms  it,  between  the  two  seas.  (Stnb.  tL  pi  283.) 
Ho  tells  us  that  a  palace  of  one  of  the  ancioit  native 
kings  was  stfll  shown  there:  and  Herodotos  icpR- 
sents  it  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Me8Bapiaiia,fonnied 
by  a  colony  of  Cretans  on  their  retam  from  Sidly. 
According  to  this  statement,  it  vras  the  uMst  sndait 
of  the  Messi^nan  cities,  from  whence  all  tJie  othen 
wei«  founded.  (Herod.  viL  17a)  Bat  tbon^  it 
thus  appears  to  have  been  in  early  tunes  *  plMs  tf 
importance,  we  hear  very  little  of  it  afttawaiJi, 
though  its  name  again  appears  in  Appian  during  the 
civil  war  betweoi  Octavian  and  Antony,  iriiile  the 
latter  was  besieging  Bmndusiam.  (Appian,  B.  C 
V.  58.)  The  pec^e  of  Hyria  must  also  be  vndff- 
stood  by  the  "  XJrites  "  of  Livy,  whom  he  emnnersteB 
among  the  allied  cities  that  furnished  ships  to  the 
praetor  C.  Lucretius  in  B.C.  171  (Liv.  zlii.  48), 
if  the  reading  be  correct:  but  it  is  difficult  to  onder- 
stand  how  an  inland  town  like  Hyria  ooold  be  ens 
of  those  bound  to  furnish  a  naval  oontii^gfnt.  The 
**  Uritanus  ager  "  is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Coioai- 
arum  (p.  262)  among  the  **  Civitates  Ftwindse 
Calabriae,"  and  it  therefore  appears  to  hvn  bdd  the 
rank  of  an  ordinary  provincial  town  under  the  Bobma 
Empire:  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  Pliny  (m. 
11.  s.  16.  §  100)  we  should  read  Uzia  for  Vans. 
In  Ptolemy  also  (iiL  1.  §  77)  we  shoold  pnbaUy 
substitute  06f>io¥  for  OHfifrow^  as  Veretum  (0»^ 
tof)  had  been  already  mentioned  just  before. 

It  still  retains  the  name  of  Orio,  i 
town  situated  on  a  hill  of  moderate  elevstiai,  has 
commanding  an  extensive  view  over  all  the  ooonby 
round.    There  are  no  andent  lemains,  hot  iDseri^ 
taons  have  been  found  there  in  the  Mmspian  dialNi» 
and  numerous  coins,  bearing  the  name  of  Cm, 
which,  though  vrritten  in  Booian  charaeters,  was 
probably  the  native  name  of  the  dty.    (MillinML 
Numitm.  de  VAnc  ItaHe,  p^  281.)^(t«m  X4/>  M 
2.  (Uria,  PIm.;  OKpcior,  Strsb.;  Oipm^r^d.i2^^ 
'tputv^  Dionys.  P. :  Etk,  'Vpiarafos,  Unas  or  Urianasr' 
Rodi),  a  city  of  Apulia,  ntoated  en  the  coast  «f 
the  Adriatic  N.  of  the  promontory  of  Gaignnoa.    k 
gave  to  the  extensive  bay  formed  by  that  piujectim 
headland  with  the  coast  of  Apulia  on  the  N.,  thr 
name  of  Urias  Sihub.  (Mel.  u.  4w  §  7.)    Ita 
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ncniiooed  both  bjPlinj  and  Ptalemj  amoDg  Uie  dtias 
of  tbe  Daanian  or  Northern  Apuluuw:  the  former,  in- 
deedyappeam  to  pkoe  it  S.  of  the  promontory  of  Oar- 
gannsy  bat  this  in  probably  only  an  apparent  inao- 
cura^  arising  from  the  order  of  enumeration/  Bat  he 
afterwards  notices  the  Hyrini  (by  which  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  can  mean  the  Hyria  in  Calabria)  in  his 
geooral  list  of  tofwns  in  the  uUerior  of  the  Second 
Begion.  There  is  no  mode  of  expUining  tins,  except 
bj  supposing  it  to.be  a  simple  mistake.  (Plin.  iii.  1 1. 
a.  16;  PtoL  iiL  1.  §  17.)  Dionysins  Periegetes  also 
mentiooa  Hyriom  as  a  maritime  dty  at  the  entnmce 
of  the  Adiiatio  Sea  (which  he  probably  regarded  as 
commencing  at  the  promontory  of  Garganus),  and 
the  limit  of  lapygia  towards  the  N.  (Dionys.  Per. 
880) :  hence,  it  is  clearly  of  the  ApoUan  dty  that 
he  is  speaking.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history: 
and  the  best  due  to  its  position  is  derived  firomStrabo, 
who  tells  us  it  was  the  first  city  which  oocurred  on 
the  N.  side  of  Mt.  Qarganus,  afUr  doubling  the  pro- 
montory of  that  name.  Hence,  we  may  place  it, 
apprasunatdy  at  least,  oo  the  site  of  Eodif  a  small 
town  on  a  projecting  point  or  headland,  about  20 
miles  W.  of  Viegtiy  and  near  the  entrance  of  a  salt- 
water lake,  or  bgoon,  called  Logo  di  Farano,  a 
name  which  is  very  probably  only  a  corruption  of 
Lacus  Uiianus.    (Bomanelli,  vol  iL  p.  283.) 

To  this  dty  may  probably  be  ascribed  Uie  coins 
with  the  legend  TPIATINXIN,  which  were  assigned 
by  MUlmgcn  rJVwn.  de  (/tolie,  p.  119)  to  Veretom 
in  CahOiria.^-eW'   ^r  \f  "'^^4^^,  69 

8.  (Eth.  TpcMier).  The  eiBleiRe  of  a  third 
dty  of  the  name  in  Campania,  though  resting  only 
on  numismatic  evidence,  may  be  considered  as  well 
established.  The  coins  in  question,  which  are  of 
silver  and  very  numerous,  have  not  only  types  pecu- 
liar to  Campania,  but  are  always  found  in  that 
country,  and  frequently  together  with  coins  of  NoU, 
which  tiiey  so  doedy  resemble  that  some  numis- 
matists are  of  opinion  that  Hjrium  or  Hyrina  was 
a  native  name  of  that  dty.  It  is  more  probable  that 
it  was  atnated  in  its  immediate  ndghbourhood ; 
perhaps  standing  in  the  same  idation  to  it  that 
Palaeopdis  did  to  Neapolis :  but,  in  other  case,  the 
absence  of  all  notice  of  the  name  in  any  andent 
writer  is  very  remarkable.  (MilKngen,  Num.  de 
FAue,  IUmL  p.  188 :  Cavedoni,  Num,  ItaL  Vet, 
p.  31 ;  Friedllnder,  Otkuche  JOntem,  pp.  37,  38.) 
The  legend  TPINA  is  abbreviated  from  TPINAI03 
w  TPINAIflN:  others,  however,  have  (though  much 
inoce^^arely)  TPj[A9}q:S  ud  TPIETHX  [E.H.B.] 
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OOIH  OF  HYRIA  UC  CAMPAMiA. 

HTBIA  (*TpCa:  EilL  'Tpi^nft),  a  Boeotian 
town,  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Aulis.  (Horn. 
JL  iL  496.)  Hence  it  was  phu^ed  near  Aulis;  but 
its  position  was  quite  uncertain,  and  some  of  the 
andent  critics  identified  it,  though  without  sufficient 
reason,  with  Hysiae.  Strabo  pbced  it  in  the  terri- 
t4M7  of  Tanagia.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  404,  408;  Steph. 
B.  s.  v.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 

U Y'BIE,  a  kOce  in  Aetolia.  [Aktulia,  p.  64,  a.] 
UYBAUliE  Ctpiiiyn),  a  town  of  EJ^,  upon  the 


coast,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Epeii  It  appean  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
roost  andeut  of  the  Epdan  towns,  since  it  is  said  t» 
have  hem  founded  by  Actcnr,  tbe  son  of  Hynnine,  who 
was  a  daughter  of  Epdua.  In  the  time  of  Strabe 
the  town  had  disappouned,  but  its  site  was  marked 
by  a  rocky  promontory  near  Gyllene,  called  Hormina 
or  Hynnina.  Leake  supposes  that  the  town  occupied 
the  podtion  of  Kaetro  Tcmhe,  on  the  peninsula  of 
KhmuJbd;  but  both  BobUye  and  Curttns,  with  more 
probability,  fdaoe  it  further  north,  at  tlie  modem 
harbour  of  KymipHi^  where,  on  a  projecting  pdnt  of 
land,  are  some  ancient  ruins.  (Horn.  IL  iL  616; 
Stnb.  viiL  p.  341 ;  Paos.  v.  1.  §§6,  11-,  StepLB. 
s.  v.;  PluL  iv.  5.  s.  6;  Leake,  Jfot^eo,  voL  ii.  p.  176; 
BobUye,  Beckerches^  fc.  p.  120;  Curtius,  Pdopon- 
nesM,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.) 

HYRTACraA  i'TproKiva:  "tptrtudifa,  Scyl.  p. 
18;  'A^ttTo,  Ptol.  iiL  17.  §  10  :  Eth/rprtucos, 
TfnoKiyoSf  Steph.  B.),  a  dty  of  Crete,  which,  little 
as  we  kam  of  its  positbn  from  Ptolemy  and  Sle- 
phanus  of  Byzantiimi,  yet  we  i^ay  safdy  infer  from 
the  former's  words  that  it  was  dtuated  to  the  S£.  of 
Polyrrhenia,  and  to  the  W.  of  Lappa.  Scylax  (2.  c.) 
teaches  us  more  respecting  its  dte;  he  places  it  ou 
the  &  of  the  island,  and  to  the  S.  of  the  Dictyn- 
nean  temple  of  Artemis  and  the  Pergamian  district. 
These  indications  agree  wdl  with  the  ntuation  of  the 
ruins  discovered  by  Mr.  Psshley  {Trav,  voL  iL  p. 
Ill)  on  a  hill  near  tbe  viUage  of  Temema. 

Numerous  vestiges  of  polygonal  masonry  on  the 
N.  and  W.  sides,  and  measuring  little  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  length,  are  still  existing.  On  the 
other  ddes  the  city  was  predpitoos.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  care  taken  by  the  inhabitants  in  de- 
fending the  gateways  of  their  dty.  Not  only  do 
waUs  project  without  the  gate,  but  flanking  walls 
are  executed  withm,  formmg  passages  through  which 
the  enemy  would  have  to  pass  before  he  could  set 
foot  within  the  dty. 

The  odns  of  Hyrtadna  present  types  similar  to 
those  of  Eljnnos,  with  the  retrograde  epigraph  AT4T 
and  TPTAKINION.  (Rasche,  vd.  ii.  i^.  L  p.  600^ 
Mionnet,  Deter,  det  Mid.  voL  iL  p.  277  ;  Mionnet^ 
Supptement,  voL  iv.  p.  324.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


con  OF  UYBTACUIA. 

HY'SLAE  CTcriof, *raia,  Steph.B. s.tr.).  1.  (^<A. 
'Ttf'tff^s),  a  town  of  Boeotia,  in  the  Paraaopia,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  Mt  Cithaeron,  and  on  the  high  ruad 
from  Thebes  to  Athens.  It  was  sdd  to  have  been  a 
colony  from  Hyria,  and  to  have  been  founded  by 
Nycteos,  father  of  Antiope.  '  (Strab.  ix.  p.  404.) 
Herodotus  says  that  both  Hysiae  and  Oeno6  were 
Attie  demi  when  they  were  taken  by  the  Boeotians 
in  B.  c.  507.  (Herod,  v.  74.)  It  prdiably,  however, 
belonged  to  Plataea.  (Comp.  Herod.  vL  108.)  Oenoe 
was  recovered  by  the  Athenians;  but,  as  Mt.  Ci- 
thaeron was  the  natural  boundary  between  Attica 
and  Boeotia,  Hysiaie  continued  to  be  a  Boeotiau  tuwn. 
Hysiae  is  mentioned  in  the  operations  which  pniceded 
the  baUle  of  Phitaea.  (Hetxxl.  ix.  15,  ;i5.)  [Pla- 
TAKA.]    Hybiae  was  in  ruiu»  iu  the  time  sji  Pali- 
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baniaa,  who  notioed  there  an  unfinished  temple  of 
Apollo  and  a  sacred  well.  (Pans.  iz.  2»  §  1.)  Leake 
observed  ^  a  little  beyond  the  great  road  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  a  great  quantity  of  looee  stones  in 
the  fields,  together  with  some  traces  of  ancient  walls, 
and  tlie  mouth  of  a  yAI  or  cistern,  of  Hellenic  con- 
struction, now  filled  up."  This  we  may  conclude  to 
be  the  site  of  Hysiae.  (Leake,  Northern  Oreece^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  327.)  Hysiae  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
following  passages:  Eurip.  Bacch,  751;  Tbuc  ilL 
24,  T.  83. 

2.  (^Eih.  *T<rt6Tris)f  a  town  in  the  Argeia,  on  the 
road  from  Atgos  to  Tegea,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt 
Parthenium.  (Pans.  ii.  24.  §  7,  viii.  6.  §  4,  54.  §  7 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  376.)  It  appears  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Argives,  abng  with  Tuyns,  Hyoenae, 
and  the  other  towns  in  the  ^geia,  after  the  Persian 
wars  (Paus.  yUI.  27.  §  1);  but  it  was  afterwards  re- 
^oTi^,  and  was  occupied  by  the  Argiyes  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  War  as  a  frontier-fortress,  till  it  was 
taken  and  destroyed  a  second  time  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  B.  c.  417.  (Thuc.  t.  83 ;  Diod.  zii.  81.) 
The  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians  by  the  Argives, 
near  Hysiae,  of  which  Pausanias  (ii.  24.  §  7)  speaks, 
is  placed  in  b.  c.  669. 

The  ruins  of  Hysiae  stand  on  an  isolated  hill 
above  tbe  plain  of  Achladdhampot  (^Axf<olS6Kafiwof, 
from  dxpdsj  dxAcCr,  **  a  wild  pear-tree,"  and  icdfiwosy 


HYTANIS. 

"  a  plain  ").  They  consist  of  the  remains  ef  the 
aoropolis,  which  escaped  the  notice  of  Leake.  (Leek^ 
M&teoj  vol.  ii.  p.  334;  Boblaye,  Reektrtka,  Ifc 
p.  48;  Boss,  Rtuen  on  Pe&TpowMS,  pu  147.) 

HYSPIRATIS.     [Cambala.] 

HYSSUS  CTdTcroOi  a  smaU  river  in  the  tMt  «f 
Pontus,  180  stadia  to  the  east  of  Trapezns.  (Arrian, 
Peripl.  p.  6.)  There  can  be  little  doabt  that  this 
river  is  the  modem  Souirmim;  for  the  port-towa  at 
its  mouth,  which  bore  the  name  HjfuuM  or  Hym 
portuty  was  afterwards  called  ^vadpfua  (Ano- 
nym. Peripl,  p.  13),  and,  according  to  Ptooopius 
{B.  G,  iv.  2),  SoMTo^pfiocwL  This  port-town,  ma- 
tioned  by  Arrian  ({.  c.)  and  by  the  Anooymns  (pi 
14),  is  called  in  the  Tab.  Peat  HystiUme,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  place  of  some  irapoftanbe;  ftr 
it  was  fortified,  and  had  the  "  ooiion  Apnkift  rnnaat 
Bomanorom  "  for  its  garrisOD  (NoiU.  Imp.  OrimL 
27).  [L.  S.] 

HYSTO£,  a  town  of  Ciete,  whidi  the  Sdioliist 
on  Aratus  {Phaen,  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  ed.  Buhle)  oaonectB 
with  the  Idaean  nymph  Gynosura,  one  of  the  nurses 
of  Zeus.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  434.)       [E.B.J.] 

HYTANIS  or  HYCTANIS,  a  river  of  Cannsnia 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  and  which  he  stys 
washed  down  gold.  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of 
Onesicritns,  speiks  of  a  similar  river,  bnt  does  not 
give  its  name  (xv,  p.  726).  [V.] 
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